Tribute to Ben H. Wooten, of Dallas, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEKAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, i+ is always pleasant to note suc- 
cessfu’ achievement in any line of en- 
deavor. This is particularly true when 
the achievement concerns a friend—in 
this case, Ben H. Wooten, president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas, and 
rember of the board of directors of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. 

This outstanding citizen was recently 
named the first Texan to ever receive the 
Horatio Alger Award, an honor recogniz- 
ing business and professional leadership 
resulting from determination and hard 
work, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an article on Mr. Wooten’s 
achievements, as carried in the July 
1959 issue of the Santa Fe magazine, be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boarp Mesmer B. H. Wooren Wins Horatio 
ALGER AWARD 

The community of Timpson in east Texas 

is only 192 railroad miles from Dallas, but 

of those miles represents a challenge 
met and won by Ben H. Wooten, president 
Of the First National Bank in Dallas, and 
member of the board of directors of Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad. 

Wooten recently was named winner of one 
Of nine Horatio Alger Awards, the first Texan 
tver to receive this distinction. The awards 


z As a youngster. Ben Wooten helped his 
amily scratch a living from a small farm 
near Timpson in Shelby County. His clothes 
Were homemade and his first pair of trousers 
made of new cloth were hard earned by the 
boy picking and selling peanuts. To get sus- 

ers to hold up those treasured pants, 
Young Wooten trudged 3 miles to town and 
Sold a rooster for 15 cents. 

The future civic leader chopped cotton, 
ing as a chairman on a pipeline survey- 
as tae, and put in long hours working his 
Dento ugh North Texas State College at 

n. In 1949, Wooten was named board 
he stil Heia Siig school’s regents, a position 


Woot, SFaduation from NTSC in 1917, 
teach n served in the U.S. Army, was a school- 
banking bn, brief period, then entered the 
Texas p Profession as a teller of an east 
First Neat - He became president of the 
ional Bank in Dallas in 1950. 

Award ta Wating on the 1959 Horatio Alger 
Wrote, n. Soten, the Dallas Morning News 

; e career of Ben Wooten is not 
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merely one of rags to riches but is one of 
increasing public service.” 

For aspiring young peeople everywhere, 
Wooten has this comment: “There still are 
unlimited opportunities for success in our 
modern Nation.” 


United States Gives Lipservice to 
Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the mo- 
notony of repetitive declarations by 
America on the plight of the captive 
nations of Europe imply objectives which 
our Nation seems unable to promote. 
They create false hope which can fester 
only into bitterness in the hearts of peo- 
ple who have been friendly to America 
in these captive lands and who have ex- 
pected an American policy which could 
in some way release them from hopeless 
enchainment. 

The following article by Henry N. 
Taylor, of Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
aptly summarizes the futility of Ameri- 
can policy, entitled “We Preach; Do 
Nothing—United States Gives Lipserv- 
ice.” This article appeared in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers on Monday, 
July 27, 1959: 

We PREACH; Do NOTHING—UNTTED STATES 

Gives LIPSERVICE 
(By Henry N. Taylor) 

WasHincton.—Captive Nations Week Is 
over now, observed by Americans, reviled 
by Russia's boss, Nikita Khrushchev; but the 
episode reiterates an old, embarrassing futu- 
ity of US. foreign policy. 

Namely, that we preach freedom for the 
millions caught behind communism’s Iron 
Curtain, but we have done nothing, can do 
nothing, and will do nothing to help them 
get free. Loud, sincere sympathy is the best 
we can offer. 

The Congress version of this controversial 
resolution was tougher than the President's 
proclamation. It blamed “imperialist and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism” 
for subjugating 22 specified nations “and 
others.” 

There was almost no congressional dis- 
cussion. No one questioned the list of “sub- 
Jugated nations,” which included at least 
five areas (Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Cossakia, Turkestan) taken over in Czarist 
times, some as far back as 75 years before 
Nikolai Lenin. 

JUST ANOTHER ‘PROCLAMATION 


No one asked how “US. leadership in lib- 
eration” could be claimed after our nonper- 
formance d freedom fight. 
The resolution wasn't even sent for approval 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The Judiciary Committee churned it out, 


along with other casual holiday proclama- 
tions, such as National Hot Dog Month. 

Could any Congressman be expected to vote 
against. an anti-Communist resolution? 
Could any State Department official visibly 
impede it, even though it was foreseen that 
this might embarrass Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon in Moscow? There was, of course, 
no opposition. 

But at State Department suggestion, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's version of the proclama- 
tion was toned down. It did not specify what 
nations wanted to be liberated, nor 
any U.S. role in liberating them. It merely 
declared “support for just aspirations for 
freedom.” 

Captive Nations Week caused little stir in 
America. But Nom was warned before de- 
parture that he might hear more about it In 
Moscow. Even some Congressmen now con- 
cede the timing was poor. 

This doesn’t suggest any faltering sym- 
pathy for people who live at bayonet point 
under communism. But it symbolizes the 
policy dilemma of Washington, which can 
think of no way to nudge the Soviet Union 
back behind its own frontiers, vet doesn't 
want to legitimatize the fruits of Russian 
aggression or cause its victims to give up 
hope. 

TOO MUCH ZEAL FEARED 

As for inciting real revolt behind the Iron 
Ourtain, there is no evidence that the United 
States has any such ideas. Propaganda is 
kept deliberately unflery. (One U.S. Ambas- 
sador, Jacob Beam in Warsaw, recently com- 
plained against excessive zeal in Western 
broadcasts to Poland.) 

Any new, brave, futile uprisings would al- 
most certainly prove what Hungary proved: 
That Russia will be ruthless—but also that 
America reacts to such events with nothing 
more substantial than kind words for the 
dead and blankets for the survivors. 

One sentence in recent history seems to 
haunt American policy planning on Iron 
Curtain liberation, echoing back to make 
Captive Nations Week melancholy mockery. 
It is the next to last sentence on the last 
teletype message out of Budapest, that day 
in November 1956, when Russian tanks 
crushed the freedom fight. 

“We have just heard a rumor,” a Hungarian 
typed, “that American troops will be here 
in an hour or two.” 

Silence. The troops did not come. They 


could not come. They will not come the next 


time. This is one reason Nikita Khrushchev 
talks so tough to Nixon—and to the world, 


Tribute to George Washington Carver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
July 12 the very able ve 
from the Seventh District of Missouri, 
the Honorable CHARLES H. Brown, was 
the principal speaker at the annual 
Carver Day observance, held at the 
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George Washington Carver National 
Monument, at his birthplace near Jop 
lin, Mo. $ - 

Representative Brown reviewed the 
story of George Washington Carver's life 
from its humble beginnings as the son of 
a slave to the heights of success that 
can only be achieved through service to 
humanity. 

The life and work of this good man, 
Dr. Carver, is one of the great stories of 
America, and should be known through- 
out the world. 

I commend Representative BROWN'S 
address to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES H. BROWN 
AT THE ANNUAL CARVER DAY OBSERVANCE AT 
Grorce WASHINGTON CARVER NATIONAL 
Monument, JULY 12, 1959 
I thank each and everyone of you for in- 

viting me here today. I have looked for- 

ward to this occasion for reasons that many 
of you may not realize, Back in the thirties, 
when I worked in Washington, I heard Dr. 

George Washington Carver testify before a 

congressional committee. They said they 

were going to give him 3 or 4 minutes, but 
they wound up giving him almost an hour. 

And, listening to him, I thought to myselfi— 

this man has taught them more in these 60 

minutes than they have learned in the last 

60 days. 

He was, perhaps, the greatest Missourian 
who has lived to date, when you measure 
greatness by one's lasting contributions to 
humanity. 

The facts about George Washington Car- 
ver's life are very brief. He started from the 
humblest of beginnings. He never knew ex- 
actly when he was born. He always said 
that it was about 1864. But, recent research 
into the consus records indicate that it 
might have been, and probably was, around 
1860. He never knew his father; but he 
knew his mother and he remembered her un- 
tu he died. She was a slave. 

And. Carver always knew where he was 
born, He was born on the Moses Carver farm 
near Diamond Grove, Mo. But in his early 
childhood, probably when he was 3 or 4 
years old, border guerrillas captured his 
mother and George Carver and carried them 
off to Arkansas. In time, George was turned 
over to a man who offered a $300 horse for 
his release. His mother was never heard of 
again, 

George came back to southwest Missouri 
and, with the heip of friends, grew to be a 
gangling boy who wanted an education so 
badly that he would do any chore or odd job 
to get one. He attended the public schools 
in two or three towns In Kansas, He wanted 
to go to college, so he worked his way through 
Simpson College and then on through Iowa 
State and got a bachelor’s degree in 1894. 
He got a master’s degree in 1896. He was a 
good student, one of the best they had; 
and, they offered him a professorship in 
botany. 

But, he became interested in what Booker 
T. Washington was doing at Tuskegee In- 
stitute In Tuskegee, Ala. So, he went there 
and became the head of their research and 
experiment department, 

At Tuskegee, his thirst for knowledge was 
so great that it was unquenchable,. He 
sought and found new uses for such com- 
monplace things as cornstalks, sweetpotatoes, 
soybeans, peanuts, trees, and that red clay 
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of Alabama. He turned ordinary materials 
into extraordinary products. He found ways 
to make plastics, paints, paper, plywood, cos- 
metics, and even imitation marble out of 
commonplace materials. 

Whole new industries grew out of his 
discoveries, but George Carver never par- 
ticipated in the profits. Many of his formula 
he gave to humanity without royalty; and, 
most of his personal income he gave to young, 
eager students who wanted a college educa- 
tion. George Carver's students remember 
him as a threadbare professor who couldn't 
have cared less about money. He was also 
a great artist. One of his paintings hangs in 
the Luxembourg Gallery. Many of his paint- 
ings you will see at Tuskegee. 

In his later years he won worldwide recog- 
nition for his talents and his work. He is 
one of the few Americans who ever became 
a member of the British Royal Society of 
Art. He won the Spingarn Medal in 1923. 
He won the Roosevelt Medal for achieve- 
ments in science in 1939. He was Director 
of Research for the U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture. And, he served on numerous boards 
and panels where research scientists were 
needed. 

But his first love and his last love was his 
Classroom, his students, and his laboratory 
at Tuskegee. There he remained as chief of 
research and experiment until he died in 
1943 at the age of 80—or was it 83? 

These are the bare facts of his life; but 
they don't begin to tell the whole story. 

George Washington Carver was one of 
God’s chosen children, richly endowed by 
the Creator with a rare and priceless talent, 
placed by the Creator in an environment 
where the only way to achieve was to strug- 
gie. No one could have faced more hard- 
ships. But, no hardship could deter him and 
no amount of suffering could break his in- 
domitable spirit. Difficulties inspired him, 
and the suffering he endured taught him to 
understand, to appreciate, and have com- 
passion for the suffering and the trials and 
hardships of others. 

He learned how to work early in life and 
he never forgot it. He worked until he 
fell on the ice and was put in bed, 

He was a man who had no fear of the un- 
known. He loved to experiment with new 
ideas. He loved to blaze new tralis, find 
new methods and new ways of doing old jobs 
and scale new summits that no one had ever 
atempted to scale before. 


Above all he never lost his sense of values. 
To him a better world, a happier people, 
the Golden Rule meant more than all the 
comforts and luxuries that a man could 
possess, 

George Washington Carver was a success 
in the true meaning of the word; and his 
achievements are immortal because he left 
disciples—students who today are telling 
their students, who in turn will tell their 
students about George Washington Carver, 
what he stood for, what he thought, and 
what he did for mankind in his fourscore 
years on earth. 

Jesus of Nazareth did more in less than 
40 years than George Washintgon Carver did 
in 80. Moses contributed more to mankind 
than George Carver. Perhaps some scien- 
tists In the history of the world left a legacy 
equally as valuable—men like Devinci, 
Galileo, Newton, and others—Elnstein, per- 
haps; but, few men in the history of the 
world haye done as much for mankind as 
did this man. For, he was one of God's 
chosen children, born with that keen mind 
and that big heart. A man whom God sent 
us for a purpose; and he walked with God 
every day of his life to fulfill that purpose 
nobly. 

The least we can do is learn a lesson from 
this man's life. I feel that was a part of 
the purpose for which he was sent. I would 
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like to mention very briefiy just three lessons 
that we sorely need to learn today. 

First, George Carver proved that all things 
are possible if you are determined enough to 
do it. Why, you couldn’t face any more 
hardships than this man faced. He didn't 
start from scratch. He started from behind 
scratch, Everywhere he turned, he met 
prejudice, doubt, and suspicion. But they 
didn't deter this man. He said he was going 
to do something worthwhile, and he did. 

Today, the world is divided into two armed 
camps and the means for destroying man- 
kind is at hand. There are those who say 
that war is inevitable, that nothing we can 
do will prevent an Armageddon. 

I just don't belleve that. I think we can 
lead this world to a new era of permanent 
peace—a golden era more golden than we 
have ever known, If we have the courage 
and determination that George Carver had. 

Some people say mankind will never be 
able to cope with its population expiosion, 
that we will be overwhelmed by our own 
numbers, that we can't possibly provide the 
highways, the schools, the homes, the neces- 
sities. of life for these teeming millions. I 


don't believe that. I think we Americans 


can do anything we want to do, if we have 
the guts to do it. Complicated problems 
are hard to solve. Wise men may differ on 
how to solve them. But we must never stop 
striving for better solutions. We must never 
be defeated by a sense of futility. 

The second lesson that George Carver, in 
my opinion, taught is that he proved that 
good men—not money or machines—make 
the only genuine progress in the world. He 
didn't have a multimillion-dollar labora- 
tory. He didn't say you must give me this 
and give me that or I can't discover these 
things. He worked with the simplest of 
tools. 

Sometimes, I think we get so enamored 
with bigness and giantism that we overlook 
the true value of just a good man. It wasn't 
a big laboratory that built the first Ford 
automobile. It was Henry Ford in a little 
lean-to garage. It wasn’t the XYZ labora- 
tory that discovered the radio. It was a man 
named Marconi, working in his home. It 
wasn't the ABC holding company that discov- 
ered the incandescent lamp. It was Thomas 
Edison. A man with a great mind who 
worked. Good men solve big problems and 
do big things. Money and machines are only 
the tools that good men use to achieve. 

A third lesson that I think George Carver's 
life taught is that the truly successful man 
is one who adds something of lasting bene- 
fit to humanity. Oh, there have been a lot 
of men who accumulated more wealth than 
George Washington Carver. Thousands who 
have gathered unto themselves a bigger- 
than-average share of the world's material 
goods and titles. Men who have been hon- 
ored and praised as successful men, big men, 
even called great men. Dut the succ 
man is the one who deals in true human 
values, the Golden Rule, the lasting benen 

The world little notes nor remembers wha 
what we leave behind in matcrial d 
Put as we pass this way on earth, if we coul 
help someone in his time of trouble, we W. 
have achieved some small measure of 
mortality, t 

The rest of us were not given that prea 
mind that George Carver had; but each i 
us has a heart, if woll use it. We can al 
have the compassion for our fellow man the 
George Carver had. 

George Washington Carver was a great par) 
in the true sense of grentncss. It is 
right that we should do him honor on th 
days, And, as the years go by, I hope 
this shrine will grow not only rg ie 
appearance, but in the num 
who will come here and learn about this 1 5 
who walker with God every day of his 
and fulfilled God's purpose nobly, 
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Dr. Dudley Jackson, Dedicated Man 
Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, 1959, the city of San Antonio, the 
State of Texas and the world of science 
Sustained a severe loss in the death of 
Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio. 

Long recognized as a leader in the 
Medical profession and in the field of 
Medical research, Dr. Jackson rendered 
Outstanding pioneer service in cancer 
research. He is mourned by all who 
knew him. 

The following from the San Antonio 

ress well outlines the career and 
Service of Dr. Jackson: 

Funeral services for Dr. Dudley Jackson, 

Sr., 68, who died Saturday at Nix Memorial 
ital, will be at 10 am. Tuesday at Por- 
ter Loring Funeral Home. 

The Reverend George Mauze will officiate. 

Jackson was recognized for many contribu- 

ns to medica! science. He was the holder 
ot a Walter Reed Society award for experi- 
Menta in cancer wherein he transplanted 
living cancer cells into his own body and re- 
Moved them after study. 

A graduate from the Kansas City Veteri- 

College in 1913, he entered the Uni- 
Versity of Texas Medical School at Galveston 
at the insistence of an uncle, Dr. T. T. Jack- 
son, a pioneer San Antonio physician. 

Jackson graduated from medical school in 
1917, and served as n medical corps officer 
With the Army Air Force in World War I. 

engaged in practice with his uncle upon 
return, 8 


B He engaged in extensive research at Robert 
a Hospital in the treatment of rattle- 

Pees bites, and evolved the suction method 

th treatment. This method was adopted by 
© Armed Forces as the best. 

Men ormer president of the Bexar County 

Chief of Surgical services at the Green. 

Aud eon became interested in the diagnosis 

ang cpatment of cancer and allied diseases 


Tnstltute at Bethesda, Md. 
legia as largely instrumental in getting 
in tion for a hospital and tumor clinic 
ough This wos eventually located at 
Anderen and now operates as the M. D. 
Two Hospital and Tumor Institute. 
ciety PR ave ago the American Cancer So- 
Plague exas division, presented him s bronze 
Organiza p reo tion of his services to the 
He tion, 
cer Pchelbed organize the Pan American Can- 
ig dedication several years ago. The group 
the Soup ca © care of cancer patients in 
treatment et and Mexico who can’t afford 


one Was a fellow of the American College 
International College of Sur- 
Y Kgs Surgical Society. Jackson 
Served as consultant in at 
Brooke Army Hospital. iit 
Jaa’ include: his wife, Mrs. Martha 
eon cae MD.; a son, Dr. Dudley Jack- 
Wichita Künughter. Mrs, John H. Hickman, 
s + and three sisters, Mrs. Joe 
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Lawless, Leakey; Mrs. Mable Hodges, Waco; 
and Mrs. Edna McClendon, Brownwood, 
Burial will be by cremation, 


As evidence of the esteeem in which 
Dr. Jackson was held in his community, 
I include an editorial from the San An- 
tonio Express of July 28, 1959: 
OUTSTANDING RECORD LEFT BY Dr. JACKSON 


The death of Dr. Dudley Jackson of San 
Antonio, removed one of the Nation’s most 
ardent students of cancer. 

Holder of a Walter Reed Society Award 
for experiments in which he transplanted 
living cancer cells into his own body and 
removed them after study, Dr. Jackson 
ceaselessly sought answers to the most baf- 
fing diséase still afflicting mankind. 

He had hoped for a cancer hospital in 
San Antonio, but the needs for general hos- 
pital’ services had to come first. Perhaps 
some day after a State Medical School branch 
with a teaching hospital Is established here, 
Dr. Jackson’s dream might come true. 

Dr. Jackson’s medical interests were great. 
He sought to uncover other scientific facts 
which would increase man's desire to over- 
come disease. 

His absence from this community will be 
greatly felt, but the Ideas he left will stay 
as a reminder of his outstanding services. 


Also attesting to Dr. Jackson's life and 
service is the following editorial from 
the San Antonio News of July 29, 1959: 
Du. JACKSON’s EFFORTS WILL Br REMEMBERED 

When a doctor transplants living cancer 
cells into his own body in order to perform 
more thorough study—removing them after- 
ward—there can be no doubt he is doing his 
utmost to serve humanity. 

In a field where dedication to a life of 
arduous work and great mental effort is 
almost taken for granted, San Antonio's Dr. 
Dudley Jackson excelled. 

First a veterinarian, he became a physician 
and served in Air Corps medicine in World 
War I. For many years he was chief of 
surgical services at Robert B. Green Hospital 
where his research in the treatment of snake 
bites resulted in the suction method, 
adopted by the Armed Forces as the best. 

When some day San Antonio builds a 
cancer hospital—as was Dr. Jackson's 
dream—his selfless efforts to find a cure 
for this disease will doubtless be recalled. 
He is dead, but he lived not in vain. 
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Welcome for Mexicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mr. 
Virgil Pinkley, the editor and publisher 
of the Associated Desert Newspapers of 
California, and a national radio com- 
mentator of renown, has written an edi- 
torial entitled “Welcome for Mexicans,” 
which was published in the Indio News 
of Indio, Calif., July 13, 1959. I think 
this is one of the best editorials I have 
seen relative to thé increasingly close 
relationship between the Mexicans and 
Americans along the Mexican border, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I commend it for reading by 


—— 
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my colleagues in the Senate. I am sure 
that all Senators will find much can be 
accomplished in the way of bettering re- 
lations between these two close and 
friendly nations and the people who 
comprise them. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELCOME FOR MEXICANS ~ 


(In view of the close ties with Mexico, 
and the large number of Mexican visitors 
to the Coachella Valley, we are reprinting 
the following editorial, which appeared in 
the El Centro Post-Press.) 


(By Virgil Pinkley) 

The Calexico Chamber of Commerce and 
the service clubs of the border city have a 
rare opportunity to further the good rela- 
tions and understanding between Mexico 
and the United States. 

This can be done by posting various signs 
in Spanish and English on the California 
side of the border. There should be wel- 
come signs and greetings in Spanish, too. 

In Mexicali there are signs in English 
and the distances to San Louis and San Fe- 
lipe are posted in kilometers and miles as 
a courtesy to visiting Americans. Filling 
stations and motels post the words All 
credit cards are good here,“ and “Vacancy” 
in English. Certainly we can and should do 
as well for our most welcome visitors from 
Mexico. 

Calexico and the Imperial Valley enjoy 
considerable commercial e with 
Mexico, In Calexico there should be a cen- 
ter where Mexican citizens could secure in- 
formation and assistance quickly and easily, 
This center should be staffed by Spanish 
speaking personnel who stress courtesy and 
helpfulness, 

Certainly these are worthwhile objectives 
for Calexico civic groups, Such relations 
only carry out the theme of service clubs 
whose creeds include fellowship and good 
will. Here is a fine movement which ought 
to be supported by churches, too. Here is a 
fine opportunity to carry out missionary 
work “right in their front yards.” 

There is a growing need for even better 
relations between this country and our fine 
neighbor to the south. The best place to 
start such an exchange is right here at home. 
All this can be done without any govern- 
ment regulations or redtape and with little 
or no expense. 

Much of the romance and atmosphere of 
our area had its origin in Mexico. We are 
indebted, too, to thousands of Mexican 
workers who come here to help harvest our 
rich crops, 

The number of Mexicans crossing the 
border at Calexico grows each year. For the 
fiscal year just closed, 9,507,088 persons 
came into California through Calexico. This 
was an alltime high and exceeded the pre- 
vious record year by 842,663. The arrivals 
came by automobiles and trucks, motor- 
cycles, and airplanes, and on foot. Robert 
B. Poley, deputy in charge of the Calexico 
customs, said the count included 3,593,492 
pedestrians. 

An increase of $317,752 in revenue was 
reported by Poley for the port of entry 
Duties collected totaled §1,549,262, repre- 
senting an estimated valuation of $50 mil- 
lion in imports, a total estimated about 
equal to exports. 

So there is much to recommend a fine 
welcome to Mexicans coming into Calexico. 
In addition to the trade and business as- 
pects, it is pleasant to be polite and helpful 
to visitors. We should greet them in their 
own language. 3 
Before fall there should be a huge “wel- 
come mat" prepared in Spanish by Calexico. 
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Direct Payments for Farmers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the suggestions currently being consid- 
ered in answer to our farm problem is 
the direct payment plan. Mr. Julius 
Junod, writing in the Carolina Farmer, 
has offered a good discussion of the direct 
payment possibility. 

I include Mr. Junod's article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

WILL FARMERS Ger DIRECT PAYMENTS? 
(By Julius Junod) 

Farm policy planning in Washington is 
now being stretched into what can be de- 
Scribed as farmer-and-consumer policy. 
That is the meaning behind all the talk you 
hear about a broad new agricultural pro- 
posal known as direct payments. 

Whether you farm or not, a direct-pay- 
ment plan would directly affect you, and your 
family. 

Such payments, in fact, might benefit the 
consumer just as much as the farmer. The 
idea is that farm products, whether or not 
they are surplus, would move right onto the 
market, instead of into Government storage. 

Dalry products, for example, would be sold 
to consumers for the natural or open market 
price. When supplies were in excess of ready 
demand, market prices would go down, giving 
the consumer a better deal and also in- 
creasing consumption of the product. 


IDEA IS POISON TO BENSON 


When the market price was not high 
enough to give the farmer a fair return he 
would get a direct Government payment, a 
check drawn on the US. Treasury. Con- 
sumers would benefit from lower retail 
prices. The Government would save money, 
because it would not need to pay out billions 
of dollars as it does now to warehousemen 
and traders for handling surpluses. 

That is how advocates of the plan say it 
would work. 

The idea is supposed to be poison to US. 
Department of Agriculture Boss Benson and 
officials of the American Farm Bureau, but 
they backed a direct payment plan for wool 
that has been in operation some 5 years. 

AN HONEST SUBSIDY 


Many Democrats and some Republicans 
are now pushing hard for direct payments 
to cover practically all farm crops. It is an 
honest subsidy that would go to everybody, 
they argue, not like the present price support 
program where practically all the money 
winds up in the hands of corporate farmers 
and middlemen. 

Payment plans yary by commodity, de- 
pending on need and circumstances. Wheat 
and cotton guarantees, for example might 
be based on two-level priclng—a world price 
for what is exported and a higher price for 
what's consumed at home, 

Several direct payment bills are in the 
legislative hopper and have the backing 
of lawmakers from both farm and city areas. 

Action on the legislation has been delayed 
thus far mainly by two things. One is the 
problem of working out agreement between 
the North and South on provisions that 
would result in equal treatment of crops 
grown in both regions of the country. 

IKE SURE TO VETO 


Another problem is that President Elsen- 
hower is sure to use his veto club on a di- 
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rect payments bill, just as he did on the re- 
cent Humphrey price legislation that would 
have forced Benson to keep his hands off REA 
co-op loan requests. 

The fact that the House failed to over- 
ride the President on the REA loan issue 
is being taken as evidence he can make the 
veto stick on any bill that comes along. 

For this reason the supporters of direct 
payments do not now plan to try and move 
their legislation to the White House this 
year. They want to conduct hearings and 
perhaps try for passage in the Senate, but 
delay a final congressional vote until about a 
year from now. 


PUBLIC FED UP 


Public dismay with the present farm pro- 
gram is probably the big reason the direct 
payment plan has gained such momentum. 
The idea is not really new. 

It was proposed 10 years ago by former 
Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan and 
it wasn't original with him. (The plan was 
rejected a decade ago because Brannan pro- 
posed skyhigh payment levels for just about 
everything that is edible.) 

As for the farm program the Nation has 
now, Secretary Benson himself has con- 
demned it incessantly. We must get rid of 
it, he has told thousands of audiences in 
the city and country. 

In the process, until recently at least, 
Benson seemed to have much of the non- 
rural public convinced that he not only 
means well, but does well. 

But the fact is that while he has trumpeted 
for sound substitutes to replace the present 
program, the Secretary has not devised a 
single new major program in all the 6% 
years he has held office. Nor has he offered 
to try untried proposals that have been sug- 
gested by others. 

About all Benson has asked of Congress 
is lower price supports, and these the law- 
makers have granted, The lower price guar- 
antees, the Secretary argued, would prompt 
farmers to produce less, cause surpluses to 
go away, and everybody would be happy. 

The very opposite is what has happened, 
and USDA's budget is now several times the 
size of that in any previous administration. 


Madison Capital Times Fights for Consid- 
eration for America’s Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon have another oppor- 
tunity to act on a vital omnibus housing 
bill. One of the most controversial issues 
before the Senate in that bill will be the 
proposal for a program of direct Govern- 
ment loans to provide low-cost housing 
for the elderly. Many Senators have 
enthusiastically fayored this proposal. 
On the other hand, the President cited 
it as an example of unnecessary spending 
in vetoing the bill. Senator Par Me- 
Namara, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Problems of the Aged, and others, tes- 
tified before the Housing subcommittee 
in hearings last week on the bill, on the 
vital necessity for this aged program. 

The Capital Times of Madison recently 
carried a characteristically humane, 
fighting editorial, calling attention to the 
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woeful needs of our aged, and I ask unan- 

imous consent that this editorial be 

printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 

as follows: 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times] 


War Dickens Covutp Do WITH THE PLIGHT 
or Our AGED 


It has been said that if Charles Dickens 
were alive today he could create another 
masterpiece by describing the wretched con- 
ditions in some of the nursing homes for 
older Americans. 

And the situation for old people generally 
is hardly any better. It constitutes one of 
the most shameful social problems confront- 
ing this Nation. 

There are approximately 16 million Amer- 
icans over the age of 65 and it is expected to 
reach about 20 million by 1970. 

Arbitrary retirement laws and policies are 
forcing them out of work that they are 
equipped to do and that provide a living at 
minimum standards of decency. Medical 
progress has made it possible for people to 
live longer, but social stagnation makes 
that life a thing to be deplored. 

Sixty percent of these unfortunate people 
receiyed less than $1,000 in the year 1958. 
Their meager pensions and social security 
benefits would be woeful eyen if inflation 
hadn't cut into them deeply. 

They are outcasts, deprived of performing 
any meaningful function in their communi- 
ties and denied the basic necessities of life, 
including adequate health care. The result 
is that these older people have no feeling of 
identification with the communities in 
which they live. Understandably bitter, 
they form a formidable voting bloc against 
needed community improvements, 

Because they receive no encouragement to 
participate in the life of their communities, 
they go wearily off to the hospitals and 
mental institutions, where, If present policies 
are not changed, they will become an in- 
supportable burden. 

But the primary problem, as Senator 
McNamara of Michigan has pointed out, is 
the health problem. There can be no pride 
for the American people in the fact that 
Congress, under pressure of the American 
Medical Association, has killed a bill that 
would have broadened social security to 
provide for the financing of health services. 


American Art Exhibit in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Members of Congress will be 


interested in the following article by Mr. 


Aubrey H. Sherwood, editor of the De 
Smet News, relative to the American 
exhibit in Moscow, The article ap- 
peared in the July 30 issue of the Dé 
Smet, S. Dak., paper, and includes some 
interesting editorial. comment by 
Christopherson, editor of the Sioux 
Argus-Leader: 
Historica PAINTINGS oF Pronseatnc PRO” 
_ POSED FOR ExHrurr In Moscow 

The attention drawn to the exhibit f 
American art to be made at Moscow that nas 
resulted from criticism by President Elsen 
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hower and the substitution of some can- 
vasses more to his liking has brought the 
further suggestion that these might well in- 
clude some paintings with a South Dakota 
origin. 

Groncr McGovern, Representative in Con- 
gress, came forth with the suggestion that 
a painting by Oscar Howe, celebrated Indian 
artist, be included, saying there is one hang- 
ing in his office in Washington he would 
gladly loan for the purpose. 

Approving this, the editor of the Argus- 
Leader further suggests some of the paint- 
ings by Harvey Dunn hanging at State Col- 
lege should be shown in Russia. 

REAL AMERICAN PAINTINGS 

“The paintings are typically American and 
Present refreshingly the early American 
Ploneer scene,” writes the Argus-Leader 
editor, Fred Christopherson. 

He continues: “Critics have said that only 
experts on art should pass judgment on 
Matters, such as this and have suggested, in 
effect, that we, not being an art expert, 
Should keep our big mouth shut. Well, 
Come what may, we have no intention of 
doing so. We've seen reproductions of some 
of the paintings selected for exhibition in 

and included among them are some 
Tantastic productions that belong only in 
the ‘beatnik’ school. They are reminiscent 
Of those being currently depicted in the 
Winkle comic strip. The Howe and 
paintings are something else. They, 

too, are lauded by art experts. They also 
are of the type that provides satisfaction for 

e a American viewer, and, we have 
a hunch, would be attractive to the average 
Russian viewer.” 

The suggestions of the Congressman and 
the Sioux Falls editor are worthy of consider- 
ation, if it is not too late to have paintings 
added to the showing for Moscow. Mr. 

topherson stated he felt sure the au- 
thorities at State College could be induced to 
loan one or more of the paintings for that 
If time and distance are a factor 
are other canvasses by Harvey Dunn 
the New York area that quite likely could 
be borrowed for the Russian exhibit. 


FOLKS KNOW WHAT THEY LIKE 


The editor of the Argus-Leader is to be 
Commended for his insistence that he and 
Americans with no claim to being art 
It have the right to judge paintings. 
Was the writer's privilege to watch several 
hi d persons in attendance at the ex- 
bit of Dunn paintings now at State Col- 
ae when they hung here at De Smet for 
Vial er. He overheard many comments, 
ted with many of them about the paint- 
Ings, From a comparatively few who ap- 
parently were familiar with art and exhibits 
m many who were not he heard praise 
them, often beautifully and apprecia- 
Y stated. 


Again, a few months ago, when the Sher- 
Sods exhibtied a few Dunn canvasses and 
howed Slides of many more at a gathering 
ison, there was heard praise that was 
ungan that summer of 1950: “These I can 
erstand; these mean something to me.” 


PRAISE FROM THE PEOPLE 
Portrait of Fred Wright as the country 
Harva he was, painted in a few hours by 
Y Dunn, depicting a man he had long 
Praise and admired has had the greatest 
any portrait could have as local per- 
ing, fete interested in the art of the paint- 
natural d. sald: “Yes, that's Fred—just as 
as can be.” They see on canvas the 
known’ straightforward man they have 
and admired. 
"ices, + in Russia, Where there are vast 
or breaking records Harvey Dunn has made 
8g of the prairies of America’s fron- 
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tiers of two generations ago would surely 
find many appreciative viewers. They can 
be understood without explanation—without 
translation. 


Major Slum Clearance Program for San 
Antonio, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the city of San Antonio, Tex., has 
completed plans for a major slum-clear- 
ance program, to begin in 1960. I want 
to take this opportunity to note the 
achievement of those distinguished citi- 
zens of San Antonio who have made their 
city’s urban-renewal program the fine 
example of intelligent, farsighted local 
planning that it is, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the San An- 
tonio News of July 28, 1959, entitled, “At 
Last, Slum Clearance,” appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ar Last, SLUM Ciearance—City Moves To 
START DeMOLITION—URBAN RENEWAL SUR- 
vey FILED 

(By Ed Ray) 

Early in 1960 the 1,541 people residing in 
the 6614-acre area surrounding the site for 
the new city-county jail will be moved to 
new homes paving the way for San Antonio’s 
first urban renewal project. 

By mid-1960 demolition of homes and old 
buildings in the area will be under way so 
that a new business and industrial area can 
rise to add value to the city's downtown in 
1961, 

This is the timetable of the urban renewal 
agency of San Antonio, directed by M. Win- 
ston Martin, who this week filed with the Fort 
Worth office of the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Administration an eligibility 
and relocation survey for the project. 

Bounded on the north by Dolorosa, the 
east by San Pedro Creek and the MKT Rail- 
road, the south by the Federal Arsenal and 
the west by the Central Expressway, the 
urban renewal area was approved by the 
Federal Government last January 2. 

It earmarked $1,997,135 for the total work 
and sent the urban renewal agency, a part 
of city government $99,014 for preliminary 
planning. 

Since then Martin's staff has checked every 
residence and building in the area, for it is 
mandatory that people living in an urban 
renewal area must have places for relocation 
before demolition can begin. 

There are 758 dwelling units in the area, 
755 substandard. There are 170 vacancies 
there now. A total of 380 families live there, 
not including single persons living alone 
who, if added os family units, would bring 
the total to 547. Of the 380 families, 340 
are tenants while 40 own their homes. Peo- 
ple actually living in the area total 1,541. 

The survey shows that of the families, 106 
are eligible for private rental, 103 for private 
home ownership under FHA, and 171 for 
relocation in public housing units. 

The Urban Renewal Agency now will make 
plans for the hiring of a planning firm to 
draw final specifications for use of the prop- 
erty when finally cleared. 
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Cost to the city theoretically is one-third, 
of the project. But any improvements the: 
city makes to the area, such as streets, lights, 
sewage disposal—and, in this particular case 
the building of the new police headquarters 
and part of the county jail—goes toward its 
share of the cost. 

FOR INDUSTRY 


“I doubt if this project will cost the tax- 
payers anything more than the normal im- 
provement charges to which they are al- 
ready obligated,” said Martin. 

Since slum and blighted homes represent 
more than half of the property involved, the 
city is free, under Federal requirements, to 
turn the project into an industrial and busi- 
ness area. 

The Urban Renewal Agency hopes its sec- 
ond project, adjacent to the first, can be 
for the development of private homes. 

Although housing is involved in urban 
renewal, it is not public housing. All re- 
development under the program is done 
through private enterprise—once the city 
clears the land and makes it available to bid- 
ders for orderly and well-planned building. 


The Cure Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing my series of editorials and articles 
pointing up some of the very basic prob- 
lems involved in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s effort to help our cities solve their 
blight conditions, and which are so far 
still unsolved, I include the following 
thoughtful letter to the editor appearing 
in the Wall Street Journal of July 30, 


1959: 
SLUM HOUSING 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial, “Up From the Slums” (July 
21), deals with a principle that needs con- 
tinuing emphasis and one which even Presl- 
dential Candidate KENNEDY seems not to un- 
derstand—namely, that slums are created by 
people. Senator KENNEDY says that the whole 
urbanized East may become a gigantic slum 
unless the Federal Government rebuilds the 
blighted areas. 

The Senator should know that the habi- 
tats of people, wherever and whoever they 
are, are merely the outward physical mani- 
festation of what is in the inside of the 
people themselves, just as the outbreaks on 
the skin of a person afflicted with measies 
are not the disease itself but only the evi- 
dence of it. 

If the whole urbanized East becomes a 
gigantic slum, it will not be because Eisen- 
hower, or any President, vetoes a housing 
bill now or in the future. It will come about 
because the whole urbanized East will be 
infested with slum-minded people. That be- 
ing so, no amount of money or effort spent 
by the politicians in Washington, or else- 
where, can change the outcome one whit. If 
the people in these slums, or any slums, 
want to better their lot, they are all free 
to do so by practicing those virtues whith 
have brought better housing to the rest of the 
Nation. The remedy for slums les within 
the breast of every slum dweller and nowhere 
else. The liberal, socialistic philosophy 
which teaches that you can deslum the 
slum dwellers by building new houses for 
them to live in at the expense of the rest 
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of the population is morally wrong and intel- 
lectually phony. A farmer can't change the 
character and habits of his livestock by put- 
ting pink ribbons on their necks and housing 
them in his parlor, Slums will clean them- 
salves up when each individual in them says 
to himself: “I will be a different and a better 
person” and act accordingly. 

Incidentally, it might be remembered that 
each one of these slum dwellers who, pre- 
sumably, would like to live in new houses 
built with your tax money have the same 
vote of the same weight at the polls as any 
reader of this letter. If you ever wonder 
whether our form of government can survive, 
don't forget to consider that fact. 

W. R. YOUNGQUIST, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Farm Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
every time Congress considers a new 
farm program an immediate attack is 
made on the price-support program 
which guarantees our small farmers at 
least a minimum income. The cry goes 
up “It costs too much money” and “It 
favors only one segment of our society.” 

I have felt for some time, as I know 
some of my colleagues have, that this is 
erroneous reasoning. The price-support 
Program does cost money, but it does 
not cost nearly what people are led to 
believe. In addition, there are many 
other segments of our society which 
are subsidized and to a larger extent. 
The opponents of the price-support 
program neglect to mention the Federal 
subsidies to airlines, maritime organiza- 
tions, business reconversion, and postal 
Services. I will not say that these are 
unjustified, but I do not think the small 
farmers of this country should be the 
ons boys” for Federal subsidiza- 


A recent issue of the Montana Farmer- 
Stockman carried an excellent editorial 
refuting many of the statements made 
about the cost of the farm subsidy pro- 
gram, and it was reprinted in the July 
28 issue of the Lewistown Daily News. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial, entitled “What 
Farm Price Supports Cost,” printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT FARM Price Supports COST 
ere cra ay that it costs money to 
main e farm ce su m. 
But the actual Sas te far ee ant the 
general public has been given to understand. 

Misleading information continuously is- 
sued by eastern newspapers, national mag- 
azines, and radio and television commenta- 
tors has convinced the average citizen that 
these farm programs cost billions more than 
is actually the case. 

Typical of countless similar comments ts 
the following from a recent issue of the 
Chicago Tribune: 
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“What industry enjoys an annual subsidy 
from the Federal Government of 87 bil- 
lion? * * * The answer is obvious—American 
agriculture,” 

In it’s regular monthly letter the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York refers to a 
farm budget of $5 billion and remarks “there 
are about 4.8 million farms in the United 
States, so this budget averages more than 
$1,000 per farm. When divided among the 
approximately 2 million commercial farms 
the proposed budget averages $2,500." 

The Senate Agriculture Committee in an 
effort to publicize the actual facts of the sit- 
uation asked USDA for a breakdown showing 
how much of the 1959 budget of the Depart- 
ment goes to farmers and how much to the 
general public. In response to the committee 
request, USDA summarized the programs 
having multiple benefits and not directly 
chargeable to the farmer, as follows: 

Programs related to foreign ald $1,264 mil- 
lion; food distribution programs, school, 
lunch, and so forth, $334 million; invest- 
ment in REA and FHA loans to be repaid, 
$555 million; programs for improvement of 
resources, including meat inspection, educa- 
tion, forest and public land management, 


etc., $598 million, or a grand total of 62,751 


million. 2 

Programs predominantly for the benefit of 
farmers were listed as follows: 

Agricultural conservation program, $227 
million; soil bank programs, $756 million; 
CCO price support and related programs, 
$1,172 million; Sugar Act programs, $75 mil- 
lion, or a total of $2,230 million. 

Even the total of $2,230 million for pro- 
grams for the direct benefit of farmers is 
much greater than the actual cost because 
the item covering CCC supports Includes the 
full value of all loans made. Actually, a 
substantial part of this total is recovered 
through the sale of the surplus crops. The 
actual net cost to the Government for pro- 
grams specifically for the benefit of farmers 
boils down to perhaps $1,800 million, 

This is a big sum—but it isn't $5 billion 
or $7 billion. x 


Alaska and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
story originating at Anchorage, Alaska, 
as reported in the Fairbanks News-Miner 
of July 30, 1959. This timely article 
focuses attention upon the serious de- 
fense situation existing in Alaska today, 
with regard to which I hope the De- 
partment of Defense will soon take cor- 
rective action: 
COMMANDER OF ALL ALASKA Forces TELLS or 

ATTACK DANGERS, Deras U.S. NEED ron 

INTERMEDIATE MISSILES IN STATE 

ANCHORAGE, July 30.—Two enemy bombers 
could put Alaskan bases out of action and 
leave Alaska and the west coast of the 
United States defenseless, Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong warned last night. 

“It would take only two enemy bombers to 
put Alaskan bases out of action and if the 
attack were followed up by paratroops, 
Alaska would be out of action,” the com- 
mander of military forces in Alaska said as 


he spoke informally at a banquet of the As- 
sociation of Local Transport Airlines. 

The banquet was the final session of 
ALTA’s quarterly meeting in Anchorage. 
The group is now in Fairbanks, 

“With Russians in the Fairbanks and 
Anchorage areas, President Eisenhower would 
have to decide quickly whether to bomb 
Alaska to save Chicago or leave the country 
open to close-range attack,” the general 
added. 

Alaska needs intermediate range ballistic 
missiles, he said. Unless Alaska gets IRBM 
soon, we are going to be in one h—— of a 
fx.” 

PRESENT PROTECTION 

“At present, the Strategic Air Command 
ean count on putting out of action only 
8 of the 26 bases in Siberia that threaten 
Alaska. Alaska has two main areas which 
could quickly succumb to atomic attack and 
leave Alaska wide open to invasion.” 

Armstrong said Alaska doesn't need inter- 
continental ballistic missiles but intermedi- 
ate missiles “that will allow us to nullify 
those 26 Red bases in Siberia. 

“The Nation's thinking is northeast-orient- 
ed but the obvious and practical attack route 
to the United States is through Alaska. If 
Alaska does not get the missiles they need 
soon, Alaska and the west coast are through; 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and down 
the coast are done,“ Armstrong stated. 

“The Air Force in Alaska is depended on 
only to warn the United States of attack. 
Air Force fighters are ted to be able to 
knock down only one out of every four in- 
vading enemy aircraft. 

“Alaska was built up through a series of 
crash programs and the next one will be 
when the Russians move up two squadrons 
of Badgers (prop-jet bombers) across the 
Bering Straits from Alaska,” General Arm- 
strong said. 


The Value of the Federal Grant Program 
for Sewage Treatment Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Mr. Hugh 
Patterson, mayor of Gadsden, Ala., and 
an official of the Alabama League of 
Municipalities, on Monday of this week 
submitted to the Flood Control, Rivers, 
and Harbors Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee a statement 
entitled “The Value of the Federal Grant 
Program for Sewage Treatment Plants.” 
In this statement Mayor Patterson en- 
dorses the Blatnik bill (H.R. 3610) to en- 
large this Federal assistance program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this splendid statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE VALUE or THE FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAM 
FOR SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS 
(Statement by Hugn Patterson, mayor of 

Gadsden, Ala, submitted to the Kerr sub- 

committee of the Senate Public Works 

Committee) 

It is my very happy privilege to present to 
you this statement on behalf of my ow? 
home city as well as for the Alabama League 
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of Municipalities, of which I am an official. 
The league is composed of 255 towns and 
Citles of our State, representing 98.7 percent 
of the total municipal population of Ala- 
bama. 

Alabama's municipal officials deeply appre- 
ciate the unfalling support that the Con- 
gress has given to Public Law 660 for assist- 
ance from the Federal Government to the lo- 
col communities for construction of sewage 
treatment plants. We appreciate also the 
fact that appropriations have been voted by 
Congress to make the program workable. I 
submit this statement today in support of 
the Blatnik bill (HR. 3610), which proposes 
to enlarge and improve the already vital pro- 
gram being carried out by the cities and 
towns with Federal financial assistance. I 
hope the committee will recommend the im- 
Proved legislation (H.R. 3610) and that you 
will send it to the floor of the Senate with- 
Out delay so that it may be acted upon this 
Year. 


Each and every community has the re- 
S8ponsibility for providing adequate sewage 
Collection and disposal systems to protect the 
health of its citizens and of those residing in 
Adjoining areas that may be affeoted by the 
discharge of improperly treated sewage from 
the community. Community sewage must 
also be treated and disposed of in a manner 
that will be least objectionable, will protect 
Property values, and will permit reasonable 
Use of waters into which it is discharged. 

A community's growth and prosperity de- 
Pends upon its facilities and services. There 
are Alabama communities in which residen- 
tial expansion has been restricted by the lack 
ot adequate sewage collection and treatment 
Works, I also fee] sure that some munici- 
Palities have been bypassed by industries 
Seeking a location because of inadequate sew- 
erage facilities. 


COST OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT CONTINUALLY 
RISING 


The cost of municipal government contin- 
ues to rise, and municipal governing officials 
are repeatedly requested to expand services 
and utilities. Revenues have not kept pace 
With costs, and we have been forced to im- 
Pose higher tax burdens or increase the util- 
ity cost to our citizens, The Federal grant 
Program for municipal sewage works con- 
Struction has made it easier for many com- 
Munities to undertake improvements in sew- 
age disposal. Many communities cannot 
fnance construction of these improvements 
maout help from this or other sources. 

ese grants have also stimulated interest in 
for adequate sewage treatment 
Works and are a definite incentive to a com- 
Munity, 
10 nde July 1956, allotments of grant funds 
Pu Alabama from appropriations, under 
blic Law 660 have been made to 21 mu- 
ber Palities—an average of 7 new projects 
of year. The total construction cost 
$23 these 21 projects is approximately 
700,000 of which $3,272,000 will be from 
cone grants. The high proportion of this 
— t borne by local government 802 per- 
dalle Uns led one of Alabama's leading 
newspapers to editorially praise the 
Ne dera grant program to municipalities. 
Should be recognized that the Federal 
Saen ment now participates only to the 
treat. ot 30 percent of the cost of sewage 
ong ment works with the maximum of any 
Mug md set at $250,000. The municipality 
Sewers, aur the total cost of collecting 
Partion, which are ineligible for Federal 
Cipation. 
WILL SERVE 700,000 PERSONS 


The 
available Buse treatment facilities made 


and involving construction costs 
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totaling $1,970,000 has been started without 
grant ald. As a comparison, 15 projects 
having a capacity for 230,000 persons and 
costing $3,300,000 were begun during the 3 
years prior to the effective date of Public 
Law 660. It is apparent that municipal 
sewage disposal problems of long standing 
are being corrected and public health haz- 
ards eliminated through financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

While accomplishments during the first 
2% years of the ald program provided by 
Public Law 660 have been outstanding, we 
have only scratched the surface in our ef- 
forts to correct problems created by unsat- 
isfactory sewage disposal. I am told that 
105 communities in Alabama are in need 
of sewage disposal improvements. These 
105 projects would represent an estimated 
expenditure of $29 million for sewage treat- 
ment works alone and, under the present 
method of grant allocations, will require 
$5,600,000 in Federal funds, According to 
the Alabama State Department of Health 
and the State Water Improvement Commis- 
sion, these figures do not Include replace- 
ment and expansion of systems that may 
become inadequate within the next 5 years. 
Replacement and expansion costs are esti- 
mated to run as high as $2 milion an- 
nually. 

SMALLER COMMUNITIES SERIOUSLY AFFECTED 


Among the 105 communities with press- 
ing problems of sewage disposal are Ala- 
bama’s smaller municipalities which find it 
more difficult—if not impossible—to finance 
the cost of necessary improvements without 
ald. In my own city of Gadsden, we are 
faced with the necessity for expanding our 
sewage collection system and replacement 
of overloaded and inadequate sewage treat- 
ment facilities. Our problem has been dis- 
cussed with representatives of Alabama's 
health agencies and we have been promised 
financial assistance if, and when, Federal 
funds are available for this purpose. We 
know that Alabama’s annual allotment for 
the Federal grants to municipalities has 
been slightly over $1,100,000 and recognize 
that this amount will help only a few and 
must be distributed on a priority basis. 
Our city is not alone as I am informed that 
23 other communities have requested grant 
aid to the extent of over $2 million. 

Although accomplishments under the 
grant program have been most encouraging, 
we are far from attaining the level of sew- 
age works construction necessary to elimi- 
nate the many situations of sewage pollu- 
tion. We must bear in mind that munici- 
pal improvements delayed during the war 
years left our communities with a tremen- 
dous financial burden. While the present 
grant program is most helpful, it is obvious 
that it must be expanded if we are to meet 
our responsibilities. 

NEED FOR SUPPORT OF BROADER PROGRAM 

I am confident that you recognize the im- 
portance of adequate sewage disposal and 
the urgent need for continuing and — 
ing the grant program authorized by Public 
Law 660, Three bills introduced in the 85th 
Congress, H.R. 11472 by Mr. Price, of Ili- 
nois; H.R. 11714 by Mr. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota; and S. 3576 by Senator CHAVEZ, of New 
Mexico, sought to increase Federal aid to 
municipalities for sewage treatment works 
construction. These bills were supported by 
municipal government. Alabama's munici- 
pal officials join me in you to con- 
tinue your support of appropriations au- 
thorized by Public Law 660 and to exercise 
your influence in securing passage of legis- 
lation to expand this program. The present 
Blatnik bil—HR. 3610—would increase 
grants to the local communities and other- 
wise improve our present law—Public 
Law 660, á 
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ABOLISHMENT OF PROGRAM I5 INCONCEIVABLE 


President Eisenhower earlier this year 
asked the Congress to to an end the 
Federal grant-in-aid program for sewage 
treatment facilities. This is a shocking at- 
titude for a man considered by a majority of 
the Nation's voters to be capable enough to 
preside over the governmental affairs of the 
world's greatest Nation. In that connection 
I would like to quote from an item appear- 
ing in a recent Issue of the American Mu- 
nicipal News, indicating that even the Presi- 
dent's advisers differ with his viewpoint on 
this great program: 

“Presidential advisers on water-pollution 
problems again have taken issue with the 
administration’s proposal to end Federal 
grants to local communities for construction 
of sewage treatment plants. 

“The nine-member Water Pollution Con- 
trol Advisory Board at its December 16 meet- 
ing by unanimous vote urged that the pres- 
ent grants-in-aid be continued. 

“Milton P. Adams, Vice Chairman of the 
Board, is reported to have stated, ‘the Presi- 
dent could have been better advised,’ when 
he recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment turn the program over to the States. 
He didn’t ask us,’ Adams told a press con- 
ference, 

“Adams, who like the other members of 
the Board is appointed by the President, de- 
scribed the proposal as ‘a hot potato’ and 
pointed out that the telephone companies 
are lobbying for repeal of the tax which was 
a wartime measure. 

Board members approved a resolution 
stating that the budget that will be pre- 
sented to Congress next month should con- 
tain at least the $45 million that was appro- 
priated for the program during the current 
year. Consideration should be given to in- 
creasing the amount available for construc- 
tion, they said. 

“The Federal Government now makes the 
grants under a 1956 law providing an incen- 
tive for communities to build sewage treat- 
ment facilities by contributing up to 30 per- 
cent of the cost. The law calls for a 10- 
year program and authorizes up to $50 mil- 
lion a year, 

“Board members estimated n need of $70 
to $75 million each year in Federal grants to 
bring community participation up to a satis- 
factory level.” 

I hope you gentlemen will act favorably on 
the Blatnik bill—H.R. 3610—sent to you 
some weeks ago by the U.S, House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is definitely in the national 
interest and our Nation's people need this 
broadened and improved legislation which 
touches a subject and a problem so yital to 
all citizens of the towns and cities of the 
several States. 


State Department Trades Principles for 
Arab Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WIER, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to submit an article from the 
Minneapolis Star quoting from the 
American Jewish World, published by 
L. H. Frisch, in Minneapolis, which com- 
mends the New York State Supreme 
Court on a recent decision affecting em- 
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ployment practices of Aramco—Ara- 
bian-American Oil Co. 

It is well to know that there is evidence 
of such widespread approval of this deci- 
sion, Let us hope that we can look for- 
ward to the time when such litigation 
will no longer be necessary. 

The article follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT TRADES PRINCIPLES FOR 

Aras On. 

The American Jewish World, published by 
L. H. Frisch, commented editorially this week 
on the Aramco court decision: 

The New York State Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the case of Aramco (Arablan-Ameri- 
can Oii Co.) will, we trust, be but a first step 
in a long overdue process of taking stock to 
determine the moral price the American peo- 
ple have paid for the private profits of 
Aramco, 


The court held that Aramco could not be 
exempted from obeying the law of the State 
of New York which bans asking job appli- 
cants about their religion, a practice which 
the Aramco officers followed in order to com- 
ply with Saudi Arabian barriers against Jews. 

“Aramco,” the New York Supreme Court 
ruled, “cannot defy the declared public 
policy of New York State and violate its stat- 
ute within the State, no matter what the 
King of Saudi Arabia says. * * * The Con- 
stitution and laws of New York State cannot 
be cast aside to protect the oil profits of 
Aramco.” 

The full moral tragedy of the situation Is 
that our own State Department has tried to 
bring pressure on the chairman of the New 
York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion to exempt Aramco from obeying the 
New York law. For has not the State De- 
partment paid with the American con- 
science and historic principles for Arabian 
oil? Why should not the State of New York 
pay a similar price? 

One has but to read the record of the U.S. 

and of the resolutions of both 
major political parties in 1912 and 1913 in 
connection with the United States-Russian 
treaty, to realize what a demoralizing sellout 
of American principles the present State 
Department policy represents. At that time, 
urged by resolutions in both Houses of Con- 
gress, the United States abrogated its treaty 
with Russia because of Czarist religious dis- 
crimination Jewish citizens of the 
United States visiting that country. 

What price must the American people pay 
ultimately for the private pockets of Aram- 
co? Has this sacrifice af American principles 
enhanced t for our Government 
abroad? Has it inspired any peoples to great- 
er trust in us? 

It is time indeed that a congressional com- 
mittee begin a study of the activities of 
Aramco and its ramifications in the forma- 
tion of our policy in the Middle East. 


Rightabout-Face 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Conlin, editor of the Sacramento 
Union, has emphasized a point which I 
think merits the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. In an editorial of 
Thursday, July 30, Mr. Conlin points 
out that the selection of Miss Japan as 
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Miss Universe has a significance which 
may be overlooked. He recalls the anti- 
Japanese sentiment during World War 
II days and comments on the great 
strides that have been made since the 
conclusion of the war in the interest of 
true democracy. As he says, this re- 
versal of feeling is but proof of the ulti- 
mate sanity that underlies most of the 
world’s irrational conduct.” 

This action comes at a time when we 
have the honor of welcoming to the Con- 
gress of the United States the first Con- 
gressman of Japanese ancestry, DANIEL 
Inouye, the new Member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of 
Hawaii. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RicHTABOUT-Face 

The selection of Miss Japan as Miss Uni- 
verse, plus the selection being made in Cali- 
fornia, where the anti-Japanese fever of 
World War II days reached something of 
fever heat, is an object lesson in the fallaci- 
ousness of fever heat Judgments. 

Nobody could have told a Californian dur- 
ing the war that this State, in 1959, would 
see such a complete reversal of feeling to- 
ward anybody who had anything to do with 
Japan. 

Yet this reversal of feeling is but proof of 
the ultimate sanity that underlies most of 
the world’s irrational conduct. It is this 
foundation of sanity that has kept the world 
going in spite of its insane moments. 

By the same token, few in America would 
have predicted, during the course of our fight 
with Japan, that Japan today would be our 
principal ally in the Pacific. Yet this is so. 

We salute Miss Universe of 1959. She is a 
beautiful and gracious lady. 


My True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert in the Recorp one of the winning 
scripts in the My True Security contest 
annually sponsored by the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce among the 
high school students, 

I attended the dinner at which the 
awards were made to the winners in this 
contest, and I was particularly im- 
pressed with the thoughtfulness of these 
young people’s talks. I offer that made 
by John R. Williams of Central High 
School, Fargo, N. Dak.: 

To me, security is a dirty word. I do not 
seek it and would not accept it were it 
offered me. Unlike so many of my fellows, 
I am searching for something better than 
what I presently have. Unlike many young 
people today, I wish to be the master of my 
own fate, the captain of my own soul. I 
cannot and will not blindly follow the herd 
plodding blissfully toward an uncertain goal 
in the comfortable rut of mediocrity which 
so typifies security. 


August 3 


Today Americans are eagerly searching for 
security. If and when they find it, man will 
be able to count the remaining days of our 
civilization on the fingers of his two hands. 
This great Nation and the way of life it has 
come to represent were not created by men 
seeking security. They were hammered and 
chopped and carved and dug and plowed out 
of the wilderness by steelhearted men who 
sought but one thing—opportunity. 

For 7,000 years mankind groped in the 
darkness; then in 1776 a new nation wes 
born, and the people of the earth knew that 
at last they had found the promised land. 
There was no security here, and everyone 
knew it—yet from all corners of the earth 
they streamed to Amecrica—the land of op- 
portunity. 

When America's early pioneers first set 
their eycs to the west they had only their 
two hands and the soll. There was no TVA 
out there, no social security, no minimum 
wage—there was only freedom, but that was 
enough. Some failed again and yet again to 
succeed, so there was poverty, too. But 
every man was free to rise just as high as 
his own feet could carry him, and because 
his success or failure was determined solely 
by his own abilities and willingness to work, 
he realized the only true security possible in 
a government of, by, and for the people. 
Our forefathers knew that there is no short 
cut to the promised land, and it is time their 
descendants were becoming aware of the 
fact also. 

There is, to my way of thinking, but one 
hope for the preservation of civilization as 
we know it—that mankind learn once more 
the beauty and dignity of honest labor- 
Business men, farmers, and laborers alike 
must learn to solve their own economic prob- 
lems instead of running, hat in hand, to 
Uncle Sam. They must realize that the mad 
merry-go-round of bread and circuses—all in 
the name of security—will destroy this Re- 
public just as surely as it destroyed ancient 
Rome. There is very little security in 4 
grave. It is time for Americans to realize 
that the best kind of security is insecurity: 
and that hard work is not only the best 
thing for them, but is in fact the hope of 
the world. 


East Texas Editor Man of Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 
Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, outstanding ability as a newspaper 


editor, coupled with a deep devotion to 
civic, education, and religious 


bilities have brought many honors to Ellie | 


Hopkins, vice president of the Longview 
News Co., and editor in chief of all Carl 
L. Estes publications. 

The most recent of these honors was 
designation of this outstanding 
and American as August Man of the 
Month by the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. 1 

In recognition of this commendation, 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from a recent issue of the Marshall 
(Tex) News-Messenger, relating to Mr. 
Hopkins’ many achievements, be reprin 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. | 

There being no objection, the artic! | 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco®” | 
as follows: 


1959 


East Texas Enrror MAN OF THE MONTH 

Lonovrew.—"It has been my observation 
that a newspaper can either sleep with a 
town or spur it to progress by an alert and 
aggressive editorial policy.“ 

This philosophy, coupled with a devotion 
for clyic, educational and church responsi- 
bilities, has made the name of Ellie Hopkins 
Outstanding, locally and nationally. 

As vice president of Longview News Co., 
and editor in chief of all Carl L. Estes publi- 
Cations, the August Man of the Month has 
brought renown to himself and to the news- 
Papers he edits. 

FIVE-TIME WINNER 

Pive times in the past 7 years his editorial 
Writing has won the George Washington 
Honor Medal of the Freedoms Foundation 
in national competition for distinguished 
Contribution to better understanding of the 

ican way of life. His editorials have 
Won four first place Texas Press Association 
Plaques. In 1957 he received the annual 
award of the Baptist General Conven- 
tion of Texas for his contribution to re- 
and church news writing. 
REARED AT HALLSVILLE 

Born in Meridian, Miss., Elle Hopkins 
Moved to Hallsville, at the age of 5, and was 
brought up there. After graduation from 
East Texas Baptist College at Marshall, he 
Started his newspaper career in 1928 with the 

News Messenger. After a year with 

the Jefferson Daily Journal, he joined the 
&view News-Journal in 1930. He served as 
Feneral reporter, agricultural editor, oil edi- 

» City and telegraph editor, and manag- 

F editor. He was named editor in chief in 

and became vice president 2 years ago. 

A member of State and national press 

PS, Mr. Hopkins is also on the board 
= rs of Lone Star Steel Co. He is 
Pha mber of the President's Committee on 

ysicaliy Handicapped, past president of 
the Longview Rotary Club, charter member 
and two-term director of the Association of 
Petroleum Writers and formerly served on 
vie, zens Advisory Committee of Long- 

8 City Plan Commission. 


ON CHURCH BOARD 


bot member of the First Baptist Church's 
gen Of deacons for 12 years, he has been 
foe ae superintendent of the Sunday school 
traints years. Mr. Hopkins has been a 
sun g union officer for 15 years and has 
& in the choir 30 years. 
twit. and Mrs. Hopkins are the parents of 
and en— Mrs. James Quillen of Tulsa 
Jack Hall, age 6. 


Educational Television Legislation: 
Alabama Points the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


ly OF ARIZONA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


States UDALL. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
Dointeg in the Union, Alabama has 
the f the way in taking advantage of 
Quality d. opportunities to improve the 
by of American education afforded 
Retwo .etewide educational television 
this 8 Indeed, Alabama’s success in 
tor the d is perhaps the best argument 
“ational tactment of the Magnuson edu- 
alread television bill, S. 12, which has 

passed the other body and is now 
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awaiting action before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

A recent UPI dispatch from Birming- 
ham which appeared in the New York 
Times told the Alabama educational tel- 
evision story in graphic terms. I am 
placing this report in the Recorp today 
to underscore the great challenge and 
opportunity afforded the Congress by 
this legislation: 

ALABAMA Exrots EDUCATION BY TV—2-YEaR 

System Is ALSO HELD SUCCESSFUL IN OVER- 

COMING SHORTAGE "OF TEACHERS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. For less than the cost 
of one network spectacular, Alabama is in- 
structing about 61,000 of its boys and girls 
through the medium of television. 

The end of the 1958-59 school term marks 
the completion of 2 years of a full-schedule 
curriculum beamed into classrooms under 
authorization of the State board of educa- 
tion, 

Supporters of the system assert that it is 
the best answer at present to the critical 
shortage of teachers, 

“One person teaching via television can 
instruct 5,000 classrooms,” sald Raymond D. 
Hulburt, general manager of the Alabama 
educational TV network, the only such state- 
wide system in the Nation. 

Educational television in Alabama was 
launched little more than 5 years ago with 
a $500,000 grant from the State legislature. 
The first telecasts came a year and a half 
later. 

Since the establishment of channel 7 as an 
educational TV outlet, two other channels, 
2 and 10, have been added with the result 
that 70 percent of the State receives TV 
school programs, 5 

There are three studios: in Birmingham, 
at the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa 
and at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
Auburn. The State has invested $1,500,000 
in capital outlay, including eight towers and 
relays, 

The network has about seven cameras and 
transmits 65 hours of programing a week 
during the school year, 80 percent of it live. 

Equipment valued at $200,000 was donated 
by Storer Broadcasting. In addition, Mr. 
Hurlburt sald, “We receive about $100,000 a 
year from the Ford Foundation and $80- 
$85,000 each for programing out of Alabama 
and API, from the State. The ETV com- 
mission also receives $200,000 a year. 

That adds up to about $460,000 annually— 
a cheap price, Mr, Hurlburt believes, for 
helping to alleviate the shortage of trained 
instructors. He would like to see the net- 
work expanded so that it could serve the en- 
tire State. 

Besides partly relieving the teacher short- 
age, Mr. Hurlburt said, educational televi- 
sion helps to meet another critical short- 
coming of Alabama's schools. 

“Many of our schools are unaccredited. 
Often this is due to the fact that such sub- 
jects as physics and chemistry are not being 
taught by adequately prepared teachers,” he 
= Educational television overcomes that 
ack, 

A sample of a day's schedule this spring 
included Spanish, physics, chemistry, civics, 
Latin, and blology during the daytime and 
three college credit courses at night—ad- 
vanced physics, French, and psychology. 

Other subjects offered for the home viewer 
included farm programs, sculpture, flower 
arranging, public speaking, a review of Rus- 
sian literature, and classical music. There 
was also an in-school science refresher for 
junior high school teachers, 


REVOLUTION IN TEACHING SEEN 


Mr. Hurlburt foresees a revolution in the 
method of school instruction by means of 
television. 
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“Almost universally, our formal education 
has been based on the theory that we must 
furnish a student's mind with a wide va- 
riety and a great number of facts on the off- 
chance that he may need them in later life,” 
he said. 

“Educational television can enable the stu- 
dent to work independently. It can widen 
his educational opportunities by providing 
courses when he feels the need for them— 
whether the need he to increase his efficiency, 
understanding or just his enjoyment of life.” 

The TV instruction is the best available in 
the State. The faculty includes: 

Dr. Robert Brown, dean of chemistry at 
the University of Alabama, and Prof. Char- 
lotte Ward of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
who teaches 12,000 children weekly in upper 
elementary science. 

The network has drawn favorable com- 
ment from educators throughout Alabama 
and has been described as a model for other 
States interested in adopting television as a 
means of teaching their booming school pop- 
ulations, 


The Triumph of TVA 
EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
August 1, 1959, issue of the Nation car- 
ried an editorial and a news article per- 
taining to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The editorial pointed out that the 
success of the TVA experiment is in- 
contestable and has become one of the 
rare unarguable facts of American 
politics. 


The news article was written by the 
distinguished newspaperman, Lloyd Ar- 
mour, of the Nashville Tennessean, and 
deserves the attention of all Members 
of the Congress and, indeed, the Ameri- 
can public. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial and article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. as follows: 

Tre Success We Don’t REPEAT 


Is the TVA yardstick principle obsolete? 
The moment TVA challenged the identical 
bids of American manufacturers of electrical 
equipment by making awards to European 
low bidders, the industry miraculously or- 
dered a 15-percent reduction in the prices 
of large turbine generators. And in other 
respects as well TVA has more than fulfilled 
its brilliant initial promise. Today the suc- 
cess of the TVA “experiment” is incontest- 
able—one of the rare unarguable facts of 
American politics, From every quarter of 
the world, engineers and social planners 
flock to the Tennessee Valley to maryel and, 
ultimately, to imitate. Why, then are we 
so reluctant to repeat a success of this mag- 
nitude? Why has TVA remained the sole 
river valley authority? 

To be sure, a nagging Republican opposi- 
tion persists and the private power lobby is 
still vocal; for the last 4 years TVA has been 
unable to expand facilities to meet new de- 
mands. But a giant can afford to be mag- 
nanimous and a new bill offers substantial 
concessions to the critics of TVA. It would 
regularize TVA's finances by making it pos- 
sible for the agency to finance new power 
installations by the issuance of revenue 
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bonds which would not be tax-exempt. No 
longer would Congress appropriate funds for 
new ting facilities. It would also lim- 
it the area to be served by the project. But 
even if the President signs the bill—there 
has been talk of a veto—it will not mean 
that we have at last learned the lesson of 
TVA. The TVA idea may be copied in Egypt 
but not in Oregon and Washington; TVA 
has spawned progeny on the Nile, the Eu- 
phrates and the Zambezi but not on the Rio 
Grande, the Missourl, the Colorado, or the 
Columbia. And for this the old-line oper- 
ating agencies in Washington, such as the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, rather than the power lobby, are 
primarily responsible. 

Under Democratic administrations as un- 
der Republican, under liberal as under con- 
servative leadership in the Department of 
the Interior and other departments directly 
concerned, the empire builders of the old- 
line agencies, with their fears and vested 
interests and powerful connections have 
continued to block the river valley propos- 
als. TVA itself cannot be handcuffed; the 
giant continues to work night and day and 
will now be permitted to expand to meet its 
area’s new demands for power, which in- 
crease at a rate of about 12 percent each 
year. But those servants of the people, the 
bureaucrats of the old-line agencies, will not 
permit the same idea to be applied else- 
where. In a democracy the ultimate power 
is the bureaucratic. 

TVA: THE UNLEARNED LESSON 
(By Lloyd Armour) 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Twenty-six years sep- 
arate the historic legislation creating the 
Tennessee Valley Authority from the latest 
important TVA measure: a new method of 
financing the continuing work of the agency. 
In that time, a new generation has grown up 
without knowing what it was like in the 
days before TVA. And an older generation 
has had time to forget. 

This is a fitting time, then, for a new look 
at the reality of a dream, at an experiment 
that has become a $2 billion going concern. 
How does it justify its costs to its owners, 
the people of the United States? What has 
it done for the people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley? Is it creeping socialism, as some have 
claimed, or is it democracy on the march, 
as others describe it? Does the valley use 
the agency as a lure to uproot industry else- 
where? Does TVA steal pennies from the 
pockets of taxpayers elsewhere to subsidize 
cheap power? Does it bulld steamplants as 
an excuse for continuing its work, now that 
the task or developing a river is all but com- 
plete? 

These are some of the questions raised by 
@ continuing barrage of criticism against 
TVA. For the answers, It is necessary first 
to go back, briefly, beyond the TVA era to 
some farsighted statesmen such as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot and Sena- 
tor George Norris. These were men who 
pondered long about ways of conserving and 
developing the nation’s resources. From 
their thinking, and that of others, emerged 
the concept of total development of river 
valleys. In the depression years, a small 
band of men in Congress began a long fight 
for such an experiment in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

From almost any standpoint, the choice 
Was an excellent one. The South as a whole 
was underdeveloped, and it was labeled by 
some as the Nation’s No. 1 economic prob- 
lem; and in the South, no region presented 
a greater problem than did that valley 
washed by the deceptively passive Tennessee 
River. For each spring, this sleeping tiger 
awoke and became a roaring, rampaging 
fiood. Residents fled in terror to the high 
ground as the water swept away crops, 
homes and land. Millions upon millions of 
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tons of topsoil vanished in hours. Busi- 
nesses were wiped out, and with them 
sources of taxation. 

The region depended upon a one-crop 
economy. Balance in agriculture was a 
phrase of the professors. There was little 
industry and much poverty. Malaria, tuber- 
culosis and malnutrition left their marks 
upon the people and the burial places. 

But the sickness that sapped the region 
most was one for which no doctor could pre- 
scribe. It was the sickness of fear. There 
was fear of the river, fear of the land that 
produced less and less, There was fear of 
the future. And in the beginning there was 
fear of TVA. 

But the building of dams meant jobs and 
a flow of money. As the mighty dams took 
shape, hope rose. There was a new look 
about the land. Ears began to listen to 
what the experts of the fledgling TVA had 
to say. Eyes began to see help, as in mos- 
quito control. There were specialists look- 
ing at the land., testing it and finding the 
need for fertilizers of a particular type. 
Since the type wasn't being produced, TVA 
began to make it. 

Quickly, the valley learned something 
about the TVA: It would help, but there 
had to be cooperation. Soon the valley 
farmers, guided by their extension services 
and county agents, began to apply lime and 
phosphates to jaded land in the first of 
many, many thousands of farm-test demon- 
strations. They began to learn about soil 
needs, about contour plowing, about the 
importance of trees as windbreaks and ero- 
sion curbs. In a few seasons, the barren, 
soil-scalped hillsides were green, the valleys 
below them lush. 

As research and production details were 
worked out and TVA-born fertilizers develop- 
ed fully, the agency turned over its data 
and its processes to private industry—iree 
of charge. In addition, industry got an- 
other gift—a ready-made market, Since re- 
search, introduction and promotion of any 
new fertilizer 1s costly, the industry moved 
slowly. But here TVA was doing the whole 
job with its research, demonstration plots, 
fertilizer schools and educational programs 
for the farmer. 

Today, the farmer in Wyoming or New 
York, as well as in Tennessee, benefits by 
the TVA fertilizer program (which is paid for 
by appropriations from Congress). Minne- 
sota farmers saved almost $750,000 from 
1949 to 1954 by TVA-developed and 
promoted "4-16-16" and 5-20-20“ fertilizers. 

It may be noted here that a chemical 
paradox the fact that nitrogen is both a 
life-giving plant food and an ingredient of 
powerful explosives—makes it possible to 
turn the TVA fertilizer development center 
from peacetime to wartime use in a day. 

As TVA was helping to promote a new and 
more productive farm economy, it was also 
having an effect oh commerce and naviga- 
tion. The series of high dams which canal- 
ize the Tennessee created a long, deep water- 
way over which freight traffic moved in in- 
creasing tonnage. Tows hauled automobiles 
from the industrial North to the Alabama 
plains, saving more than $10 a car. Ferro- 
alloys moved from Muscle Shoals, Ala., to 
Pittsburgh $5 a ton cheaper. 

What does this mean to shippers? On 
12.1 million tons of traffic in 1958, they 
saved more than 624 million. Deducting 
the annual cost of the waterway—$4.2 mil- 
lion—there was a net transportation benefit 
of 619.8 million. This is a 14.5 percent re- 
turn on the $136 million net investment in 
a navigation system which contributes to 
inter-regional commerce and strengthens the 
whole Nation. 

It is axiomatic that navigation develop- 
ment and industrial growth go hand in 
hand. Since 1933, private industry has in- 
vested nearly a billion dollars in more than 
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130 terminals and plants along the river. 
All in all, more than 3,000 new industries 
have come to the TVA region. 

This growth has promoted many critics of 
the agency to raise cries of “industry piracy” 
on the part of the valley. But the vast ma- 
jority of new plants represent branches and 
subsidiary operations of industry which still 
have their headquarters elsewhere. In a 
recent survey by TVA, it was found that 
during a 19-year period only 25 plants pulled 
up roots elsewhere and relocated in the TVA 
area. During this time, nine such larger 
plants left the region. The 25 incoming 
plants represented 3,800 jobs, the 9 outgoing, 
2,000: net gain for the valley, 1,800 jobs. 

The truth is that while industrialization 
in the valley has been rapid, it has lagged 
behind the Nation as a whole, and the cry 
of “industrial piracy” is absurd. 

Originally, cheap electric power was con- 
sidered among the less-important objectives 
of TVA. It was viewed merely as a byprod- 
uct of river control that would allow for 
increased rural electrification and encourage 
& moderate expansion of industry. But with 
the coming of World War II, the picture 
changed. A secret installation known as 
Oak Ridge needed power in enormous quan- 
tities. Opportunities for increasing hydro- 
power were limited: new dams might justify 
their costs in power terms, but not, at the 
time, in other ways. Besides, a huge dam 
is not an overnight project. In 1940, TVA 
turned to a much quicker method of adding 
to generating capacity: the steam plant. 
First to be built was the Watts Bar plant, 
with a capacity of 240,000 kilowatts. 

After World War II. and with the begin- 
ning of the Korean confilct, it became in- 
creasingly clear that more sources of quick 
power were needed. Not only were farms, 
homes, and factories demanding more cur- 
rent, but entirely new energy-devouring in- 
stallations were entering the area: atomic- | 
energy plants, the Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center and the Redstone Arsenal, 
where the Army was building missiles, 

By fiscal 1958, the atomic-energy plants 
and other Federal defense agencies in the 
area were using 51 percent of all TVA 
power—more than 29 billion kilowatt-hours- 
This is more power than was sold last year 
in any of the States outside the valley ex“ 
cept four. | 

So TVA became a defense weapon, But it 
had an extra meaning for taxpayers in that | 
it provided very large savings on the Govern“ | 
ment's electric bill. Perhaps this will show | 
how much: | 

From 1953 to 1958, TVA delivered 1298 | 
billion kilowatt-hours of power to Oak: 
Ridge and Paducah, Ky, atomic facilities. | 
This cost the Government $590 million. 1 
there had been a 1-mill-per-kilowatt-hour | 
increase in this cost, the bill would have 
been $130 million more—about the cost 
the U.S. share of the St. Lawrence Seawsy- 

Now compare the average cost of produce | 
ing and marketing electric power by TVA 
with that of privately owned utilities: 
Last year, the operating cost for TVA 
5.21 mills per kilowatt-hour; the correspond- 
ing cost of privately owned utilities 2 
about 10.09 mills. At that rate, the Gov 
ernment's $590 million electric bill would 
have been almost doubled. + 

But, say the private utilities, TVA does? 
pay taxes. It's a subsidized operation 
True, TVA doesn’t pay taxes in name, BY 
it makes payments to State and local gor, 
ernments in leu of taxes. In 1958, — 1 
payments (from TVA and its distributors 
totaled $13,751,000. Excluding Federal af 
cies, about 6.3 percent of the electric — 
all TVA consumers was paid to State 2% 
local governments. Corresponding range! 
private utilities in neighboring areas f 
from 5.1 percent to 11.8 percent. 
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In addition, the law requires TVA to repay 
to the Treasury, from its power revenues, 
the entire investment in each power facility 
within 40 years. To date, payments of $250 
million put the agency well ahead of sched- 
ule. The payments exceed the entire Fed- 
8 investment in the first 13 dams TVA 

ult. 

There are other money sayings involved. 
Millions of electricity users in other parts 
or the Nation are paying lower electric bills 

use of TVA's rate policies—the so-called 
yardstick of power. Electric rates, accord- 
ing to Federal Power Commission data, are 

t in the TVA and Bonneville areas, 
and grow progressively higher as the dis- 
tance from these public-power facilities in- 
CTeases. Before TVA, rates in a semicircle 
through parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Michigan, and New York were 810.08 for 
each 250 kilowatt-hours. In 1958, rates for 
the same area averaged $7.10. 

The power companies nearest the Ten- 
Nessee Valley have made the greatest reduc- 
tions in retail rates. Nevertheless, their 
farnings have increased at a rate substan- 

y greater than the average of all the 
utilities in the Nation. From 1937 to 

57, according to published Federal Power 

on figures, earnings available to 

the common stockholders of the larger pri- 

Vately owned utilities multiplied three and 

One-quarter times; similar earnings of com- 

tim bordering the TVA increased eight 
es, 


So much for power. To many people, a 
important objective of TVA 1s flood 
Control. The Valley is now protected by 
* Major multiple- purpose dams providing 
Million acre-feet of storage for flood- 


Were there no TVA dams, a flood stage 
57.9 feet in the Tennessee River today 
l d cause 6100 million in damage to low- 
ying Chattanooga. The total estimated an- 
nual average value of flood regulation by the 
řeservoir system is $11 million, Over 26 
Years, this annual sum more than equals the 
opauat cost and total investment combined 
the system's flood-control facilities. 
aA’ extensive experience in mapping, 
or ing and aiding in engineering studies 
control is being put to work in many 
*ections of the country. One of the agency's 
interests now is the tributary water- 
Program—away from the rivers, back 
song the creeks and branches where flood- 
la also destructive, though less so than 
the rivers. This program seeks to estab- 
‘ays by which, under State leadership, 
nities can organize themselves, study 
Problems and apply solutions through 
Own agencies and their own resources. 
es charge that the citizens of the 
are the helpless victims of an auto- 
Project. How well have these help- 
done with the help of the TVA? 
933, only 3.4 percent of the total Fed- 
income tax collections came from the 
States of the TVA region. By 1958, 
Percentage had more than doubled. 
1933 to 1956, total collections 
ted to $21,900 million. If we assume 
A * gain based on the 1933 percentage, 
as meant an extra $10 billion in Fed- 
matin s revenues—almost five times the 
Cost of the project. 
the same time, 


or 


eee e, 


i 


a Vast the valley has become 
Prom Market for goods produced outside. 
$1.1 bung to 1958, TVA alone purchased 
Of Tyan on worth ot outside goods. Users 
liana wer spent $1.8 billion for electrical 
des. Still another billion has been 
on automobiles, boats, motors and 
o Thee oducts. 
an figures should not lead anyone to 
y aon the valley prosperous than 
trom thay ection of the Nation. It is far 
almost 
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Twenty-five years ago the per capita income 
was only 45 percent of the national aver- 
age; despite a sizable gain, it is only 63 
percent today. 

There is a great deal yet unaccomplished. 
The balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry is short on the industry side. Too 
great a portion of the region's youth leaves 
each year because there are not enough 
jobs. Farms are too small and too many. 
An estimated 2.7 million acres need to be 
reforested. 

The demand for electricity is growing at a 
rate of 800,000 kilowatts a year. People are 
just naturally using more power—the air 
conditioner, for example, is a big sales item 
where it once was a rarity. Business expan- 
sions, new industry, demand more—and the 
valley must have these if it is to continue 
to progress. 

So TVA must have new funds merely to 
keep abreast of demand. That is why its 
supporters have fought for a self-financing 
measure (a method, incidentally, first sug- 
gested by the Elsenhower administration). 
TVA will be lucky if the $750 million made 
available by the latest TVA legislation can 
adequately provide for needed facilities in 
the Valley. The pattern of progress has been 
set, and there can be no slackening off with- 
out harm to the region. x 

The great irony of TVA is that its value 
is given more recognition abroad than in 
the United States. It is the one great Amer- 
ican project that draws a steady stream of 
potentates, students, engineers, and politi- 
cians from every corner of the globe. It is 
the one great idea we have exported with 
success. Eight foreign countries now have 
big projects based on TVA—countries rang- 
ing from India to tiny Lebanon. 

Efforts have been made to establish TVA- 
type authorities in the valleys of other Amer- 
ican rivers: the Missouri, Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado. 
bill—the Neuberger bill—is before Congress. 
None of these efforts has thus far succeeded. 

The TVA was an experiment at a time of 
national economic distress when the public 
Was receptive to daring innovations. The 
electric utility interests, natural enemies of 
such an enterprise, were themselves in trou- 
ble. These interests, reviving, have since 
fought the spread of the TVA idea with a 
rising fear. While keeping TVA under carp- 
ing attack, they have sown widely and nur- 
tured well a confusion that restrains the 
people of other sections from emulating a 
valley program that is, nevertheless, the out- 
standing example of a people's ability to 
make the most of a natural environment. 


In Support of the Taxpayers’ Right To 
Know 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, during 
its recent consideration of the mutual 
security appropriation bill, this House 
took notice of the frequent resistance of 
the executive branch to compliance with 
requests of the committees of Congress, 
and of the Comptroller General, as 
agent of the Congress, for information 
necessary to a proper appraisal of the 
operations of programs authorized and 
appropriated for by the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. 


A new Columbia Valley Authority 
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In providing funds for foreign aid 
operations during the current fiscal 
year, the House properly required that 
agencies and departments disbursing 
these funds comply within 20 days with 
the Comptroller General's legitimate re- 
quests for data, or suffer suspension of 
the appropriation provided. Action 
came on the amendment offered by my 
distinguished Virginia colleague, the 
Honorable Porter Harpy, who has been 
performing an outstanding service to the 
taxpayers through his diligent and re- 
vealing work as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations and 
Monetary Affairs of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix, I include 
editorial comment on the Hardy amend- 
ment which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on July 30, 1959: 

ACCOUNTING TO THE PUBLIC 

In passing the foreign aid bill, the 
House adopted an antisecrecy amendment 
that strikes us as very much in the public 
mterest. The amendment will not cure, by 
any means, all that is wrong with the foreign 
aid program, but it certainly will make the 
sort of secrecy that has plagued ald spending 
unpopular even among the spenders. 

The amendment accomplishes that by the 
simple device of saying, “speak up, or else.” 
Where Congress or the General Accounting 
Office calls for records or reports on what 18 
going on with American taxpayers’ funds in 
Laos, say, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration will either comply or that par- 
ticular aid program will cease until ICA does 
comply. , 

The amendment will be fought quite bit- 
terly, and the battle lines are drawn; already 
it is being called a stumbling block to our 
mutual security program. That argument, it 
seems to us, is easily disposed of, for if there 
is any mutual security in the spending of 
dollars, itself a debatable point, certainly 
our security will be benefited more by seeing 
that there is as little waste and inefficiency 
as possible in the spending. And that is the 
aim and purpose of the amendment. 

But another argument is being advanced 
against it, too, and that one is that the 
amendment is an attack on executive priv- 
Uege—an asserted power of the executive 
branch to withhold papers from the Con- 
gress, but a power, be it noted, that has 
never been constitutionally tested in the 
Federal courts. 

But whether the privilege is a constitu- 
tional right or an assumed right based on 
no more than the hesitancy of Congress to 
test the claims is beside the point; the point 
is that the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is a creature of the Congress, 
the money it spends is appropriated from 
the public purse by Congress, and when 
Congress demands an accounting from its 
stewards of how the money is spent, Con- 
gress hasa right to that accounting. z 

The administrators of foreign aid have 
refused in the past to cooperate with Con- 
gress when it seeks information on various 
projects. One reason is pretty plain; nobody 
in ICA wants Congress or the public to know 
how some of the foolish projects ICA engages 
in turn out—such as the sawmill that 
couldn't be used overseas and remained 
parked on the beach because nobody could 
get it to the timber because the bridges 
weren't strong enough to hold it. Nobody 
had thought to check on the bridges before 
sending the sawmill out. 

That is the sort of serlo-comic aid that 
the amendment lifting the lid on foreign aid 
secrecy might well discourage. Indeed, to 
argue against the right of Congress to check 
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on ICA—or any of the other bureaus it has 
created and supports—is quite likely to be- 
come, in the public mind, an argument in 
support of waste and inefficiency which the 
secrecy hides. 

It would be well, we think, for the Sena- 
tors to realize that, too, when the bill comes 
before them. For no matter how one cares 
to argue, in the end the argument comes 
down to this: Why should anybody object to 
an accounting to the public where the public 
purse Is concerned? 


Texas Newspapers Expand To Handle 
Surge in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is no secret that my State of 
Texas possesses many resources of great 
value. Among the most valuable is the 
daily press. 

The value of this asset is unique in 
that it is truly worth more to the people 
of Texas than it is to the owners of the 
newspapers. The chief benefits of a 
good newspaper extend to society as a 
whole. 

Texas newspapers are growing bigger 
and better. They are spending this year 
more than $10 million for new and ex- 
panded plants and machinery, accord- 
ing to Phil North of Fort Worth, presi- 
dent of the Texas Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation. 

Details of this expansion were carried 
in a recent Associated Press story. I ask 
unanimous consent that this story be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas NEWSPAPERS EXPAND To HANDLE SURGE 
IN BUSINESS 

Fort Worrn, Tex.— Texas newspapers are 
pouring more than 610 million into new and 
expanded plants and machinery in 1959, to 
handle their biggest year’s business and pre- 
pare for a still larger year in 1960. 

This was reported Sunday by Phil North, 
president of the Texas Daily Newspaper As- 
sociation as the TDNA prepared to hold its 
annual summer convention in Fort Worth, 
August 2-4. 

“Growth of Texas population and business, 
accelerated sales campaigns on both the ad- 
vertising and circulation fronts and the 
vastly increased use of newspaper color are 
the factors behind the surge in current news- 
paper growth,” North, vice president of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram said. 

He added: 

“To ready themselves for the quality and 
quantity demands of the 1960s, the dally 
press, through the TDNA as well as indi- 
vidually, have expanded their research and 
educational programs. 

“Within the past month, newspa and 
Texas job printers have created 2 875,000 
scholarship trust fund for the Southwest 
School of Printing at Sam Houston State 
Teachers College at Huntsville and started a 
peices one of the three top 
westot the Bore ag and the finest 
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The summer conference of the TDNA at 
the Western Hills Hotel in August will cover 
all phases of the newspaper industry. 

A feature of the program on August 3 will 
be a panel discussion of the “New Editorial 
Mission of Newspapers.” Men on the panel 
will include Tomme Call of the Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times; Tom Simmons of the 
Dalias Morning News; Jack Butler of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and Walter Hum- 
phrey of the Fort Worth Press, 

On August 4, James B. Barnett of the 
Wichita Falls Record-News and Times will 
preside at a general session at which several 
subjects will be discussed. 

Dr. Irby B. Carruth, superintendent of 
Austin public schools will make a report 
on the Newspaper in the Classroom“ pro- 
gram which is sponsored by the TDNA. In 
this program, daily newspapers are used as a 
regular and continuing classroom aid in the 
education of schoolchildren. 

Dr. Albert Frey, professor of marketing at 
the Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Hanover, N.H., a consultant to General Mo- 
tors and Procter & Gamble and a nationally 
recognized authority on advertiser agency 
media relationships, will make a special 
report. 

Another report will be given by Steve Ma- 
honey, president of Burke, Kuiper & Ma- 
honey, national newspaper representatives in 
New York City. 

John Murphy, executive secretary of the 
TDNA, said a large attendance is expected at 
the Fort Worth meeting, due to the impor- 
tance of the program. 

Murphy said “the stability and vigor of the 
Texas daily newspaper industry and the im- 
portance of the daily newspaper as the No. 1 
news and advertising medium for Texans is 
evident in the fact that since 1950 the circu- 
lation of the State's dailies has increased 
frmo 2,277,000 to 2,800,000. 

“This means there are 1,192,000 more 
Texans reading a daily newspaper today than 
in 1950," Murphy said. 

He pointed out that new plants for news- 
papers were opened this year at Lubbock, 
Midland, and Lufkin. 

Murphy added: 

“Few Texans realize the daily newspaper 
industry is one of the State's major em- 
ployers with 10,860 men and women em- 
Ployees whose average annual wages are the 
second highest of any industry. 

“Though the recently established Institute 
of Public Affairs Reporting at the University 
of Texas School of Journalism, to which 
Texas dally newspaper publishers have 
granted $100,000, the field of writing and 
reporting the news and matters of govern- 
ment will get new attention. Through the 
work of the institute, newspaper writers will 
have an opportunity to do research, to study 
government and improve their analysis and 
reporting of public affairs to the Texas daily 
newspaper audience," 

Murphy sald that through the Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association, publishers are carry- 
ing on a vigorous program of work to im- 
prove the news and advertising functions of 
the daily newspaper. 

A continuing program of news seminars 18 
held at the University of Texas, he said. 
These seminars are sponsored by the TDNA 
and directed by Humphrey. The TDNA also 
sponsors advertising sales seminars. 

“The Texas-Louisiana markets and media 
research program, sponsored by 24 newspa- 
pers in 16 markets, now is in its 4th 
year,” Murphy said, “Through its research, 
3 keep constant check on the size 


cs of newspaper audiences 
and their motivations. 


constant and the highest quality of any mass 
medium.“ 
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Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to revise and extend my remarks, I 

to insert into the body of the Recor? 

two papers prepared at the Library 

Congress by the distinguished speci 

in industrial relations, Sar A. Levitan. 
Both papers are of importance to the 

debate on the labor which which, hope- 

fully will come to the floor this week. 

They deal with “Restrictions on Organi- 

zational and Recognitional Picketing 

and “Hot Cargo Provisions.” 
The papers follow: 

RESTRICTIONS ON ORGANIZATIONAL AND RECOG* 
NITION PICKETING (S. 1555 (Sec. 708) AN? 
HR. 8342 (Sec. 705 (a)) 

(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in industrial 


relations, Econmics Division, July 2 
1959) 


PROVISIONS OF AMENDMENT 

S. 1555, as approved by the Senate, and 
HR. 8342, as reported by the House t 
mittee on Education and Labor, provide tha 
some aspects of organizational and z 
tional picketing be made an unfair labor 
practice under the Taft-Hartley Act (ses. 
8(b)). 

The proposed new unfair labor practice 
would prohibit a union from picketing of 
threatening to picket an esablishment f 
the purpose of requiring an employer 
recognize or bargain with the union or on 
quiring the employees to select the un! 5 
as their representative in collective 
ing under the following conditions: 

(1) The employer has already recognises 
another union and National Labor Relat! ew 
Board regulations ban (sec. 9 ()) 4 D 
union from challenging the rights of 
recognized union to represent the emp! 


or 
(2) A valid election has been held moi 
the preceding 9 months and the union bu. 
been rejected by the majority of the ey 
ployees in the bargaining unit. or- 
This provision puts a limited ban OF ng 
ganizational and recognitional picke ally: 
Organizational picketing refers, gener 
to attempts by a union to persuade emp! on. 
of the desirability ot union representa 
Recognition picketing is almed at gaining 
union recognition by exercising econ 
pressure upon the employer without ual 
to the wishes of the employees, In aona 
practice, the line of demarcation between 700 
two types of picketing is frequently baren 
clear, In most cases it Is quite ap on 
in either type of picketing that the er 
does not have the support of the maj 
of the employees in the stablishment- 
PRESENT LAW ose 
The Taft-Hartley Act requires an empl one 
to bargain with a union representing union 
jority of the employees, even if the v nder 


present law, this does not prevent a strange 
union from picketing the premises o 


on 
Employers may also be harassed by unt 

picketing even if the union loses a that 
sentative election. The NLRB has held Han 
Picketing by a union after it had ce 
election constitutes an unfair labor 
It reasoned that continued picketing ampt 
a case by the union was an unlawful att og 
to force the employer to recognize a V 
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Tejected by the majority of the employecs. 
In addition, the Board also ruled that the 
Picketing in this instance constituted an 
Unlawful coercion of the employees who 
Would be affected by the union action. 

‘The Board concluded: 

There can be no more direct deprivation 
ot the employees’ freedom of choice than 
to impose upon them a collective bargaining 
agent they have not chosen or have ex- 
Pressly rejected. (Curtis Brothers, 119 
NLRB, No. 33 (1957)). 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia rejected the NLRB decision. 

e court held that a minority union can- 
not be held in violation of Taft-Hartley by 
engaging in peaceful picketing when no ma- 
jority union has been certified by the Board 
(43 LRRM 2156 (1958) ). 

Pro and con arguments 

Those who favor these proposals argue that 
the picketing ban contained in S. 1555 would 
Protect employers and employees from con- 

uous coercion by unions which do not 
represent the majority of the employees. 

point out that this ban on picketing is 
a reasonable recognition of the employees“ 
desire and does not represent an abridgement 
Of freedom of speech by the union to per- 
rt the employees to join the picketing 


The law. this argument goes on, provides 
orderly procedure under which unions 
Can gain recognition. The prohibition on 
Picketing would still permit the union to 
distribute hand bills, and directly approach 
employees to persuade them to join the 
Union, If the union organizational efforts 
Successful, it can petition an election 
Within 9 months or attempt to replace the 
union in accordance with NLRB 
Tegulations when the recognized union can 
be challenged. Moreover, under the Taft- 
Hartiey Act 30 percent of the employees in 
à collective bargaining unit, may petition the 
to decertify the union recognized by 

the employer. 

Criticism of the limited restrictions on 

tional and recognition picketing 

don in section 708 (e) of S. 1555 and 
708 (a) of HR. 8342 comes from two diverse 
. Advocates of a stronger and more 
Melusive ban assert that the proposed pro- 
do not meet the problem of black- 
Picketing, a term popularized by Sec- 

ber, of Labor Mitchell in his testimony 
0 ore the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 

Feb. 4, 1959, hearings on labor-management 
Feform legislation, pp. 267-269) . 

The administraton has proposed (S. 748, 
504) that minimum effective legslation 
Must ban organizational and recognitional 
Picketing in the following situations: 

(1) The employer has recognized any labor 

tion in accordance with the act and 

Question concerning representation may 
be raised under section 9(c) of the act. 
(2) Within the last preceding 12 months a 

election has been conducted. 
(3) ‘The union cannot establish the exist- 
em Of sufficient interest on the part of the 

Ployees in having it represent them: or 
pe Picketing has been engaged in for a 
under Pe period of time and an election 

Th, 9(c) has not been conducted. 
are the ery. asserted that his pr 
ot pie um needed to combat the evil 
join keting which has forced employees to 
dut rece contrary to their wish and with- 
Re titer ne any benefits from the union. 
Comms Cases, publicized by the McClellan 
1s tan ttee, where unions have exacted what 
ang tamount to a tribute from employers 
om, auplopees in the form of dues check- 
man prerctary Mitchell said that the “black- 
teng keting“ ban which he proposed is es- 
e to eliminate the evti practices dis- 

“ed by the McClellan committee. 
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Union spokesmen, on the other hand, have 
opposed infringements on peaceful picketing. 
They argue, quoting Supreme Court decisions, 
that peaceful picketing is “the workingman’s 
means of communication” (Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union v. Meadowmoor Davies, 312 
U.S. 287, 203) and “an exercise of the right 
of free speech guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution” (Building Service Union v. 
Gazzam, 339 U.S. 532, 536), Union spokesmen 
insist that the nonunion status of any firms 
is a threat to the welfare of organized labor 
and the unionization of such a firm is legiti- 
mate end of trade union activity. 

The unions claim that the incidence of 
“biackmall picketing” Is exaggerated. The 
renl impact of the administration provisions 
to ban so-called “blackmail picketing” would 
make it egal for a union to engage in peace- 
ful picketing to persuade workers to join a 
union and to reap the benefits that collective 
bargaining brings to employees, 

Specifically, the AFL-CIO has offered the 
following criticism to the ban on picketing 
proposed in S. 1555 and HR. 8342. 

(1) ‘The language is too stringent. The 
mere threat to picket is classified as an unfair 
labor practice. In practice, the e used 
in Jabor-management relations is not always 
couched in precise legal terms, and categoriz- 
ing a threat“ as an unfair labor practice 
leaves union representatives open to charges 
of committing unfair labor practices which 
may be contrary to their intentions. 

(2) A union may be forced into an election 
before it has persuaded a majority of the em- 
ployees to join the union. A loss of the elec- 
tion would break up a union-organizing drive 
by preventing picketing for 9 months. 


Hor Carco Provisions (S. 1555, SEC. 707, 

aw HR. 8342, Sec. 705(A) ) 

(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in industrial 
relations, Economics Division, July 27, 
1959) 

SECONDARY BOYCOTT CONTROVERSY 


Section 8(b)(4)(a) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act contains a broad prohibition against 
secondary boycotts. The section makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor union to 
induce or encourage a strike or a concerted 
refusal * * * to perform any services, where 
an object thereof ls * * * forcing or requir- 
ing any employer * * to cease doing busi- 
ness with any other person. 

The meaning of this section has been a 
source of controversy during the past 12 
years since the enactment of Taft-Hartley. 
Some have claimed that the intent of Con- 
gress has been to outlaw all types of sec- 
ondary boycotts—attempts to influence an 
employer by exerting economic or other pres- 
sures egainst persons who deal with the em- 
ployer. Few object to the right of unions 
representing the majority of employees, to 
boycott employers with whom the union 18 
engaged in economic conflicts. The objec- 
tion is raised when a union attempts to cause 
economic damage to an employer, and in- 
directly to his employees, with whom the 
union is not engaged in a direct conflict. 

In applying the broad prohibitions of sec- 
ondary boycott contained in 8(b) (4) (a), the 
Supreme Court has adopted the position that 
this prohibition must be interpreted to har- 
monize the dual congressional objectives of 
preserving the right of labor organizations to 
bring pressure to bear on offending employers 
in primary labor disputes and of shielding 
unoffending employers and others from pres- 
sure in controversies not their own“ (NLRB 
v. Denver Trades Council, 341 US. 875, 1951). 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS 
Advocates of a more stringent ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts have argued that the pres- 


ent application governing secondary boycotts 
are inadequate because intolerable economic 


pressures can be applied by unlons without 
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violating the act. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell has asserted that the present ban 
on secondary boycotts is inadequate. He 
stated that the present law, as enforced, re- 
quires that two factors must exist in order 
for a secondary boycott to be illegal: (1) An 
objective of the union must be to compe! one 
person to cease doing business with another. 
(2) The means employed to achieve this ob- 
jective must be through a strike or induce- 
ment of employees to concertedly refuse to 
perform services. 

The bill sponsored by the administration 
(S. 748, sec, 503) proposed the banning of 
1 boycotts in the following situa- 

ons: 

(1) Direct coercion of employers to cease, 
or agree to cease, doing business with an- 
other, 

(2) Inducement or encouragement of em- 
ployees individually to refuse to perform 
services, and 

(3) To include within the scope of the pro- 
visions secondary employers who do not come 
within the act's definition of “employer,” 
such as railroads and municipalities. The 
section makes clear that those prohibitions 
do not extend to activities directed at second- 
ary employers performing for a em- 
ployer “farmed out” struck work or those 
engaged at a common construction site with 
another employer with whom a lawful labor 
dispute exists with respect to wages, hours, 
or other working conditions of employees 
working at that site. 

In defending the proposed secondary boy- 
cott provisions before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, Secretary Mitchell argued 
that they are necessary in order to curb the 
power of the Teamsters to coerce employers 
and employees and to prevent unions from 
eek 5 demands upon em- 
ployers not through the ordinary process of 
collective bargaining but through the use of 
excessive power. 

The Secretary of Labor concluded: 

“The effect of this type of secondary activ- 
ity is no less damaging upon employers and 
employees and no less contrary to the public 
interest than Is the type of secondary actlv- 
ity presently prohibited by the act.” (Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Reform Legislation, Feb. 9, 1959, p- 266.) 

LABOR OPPOSITION 

Naturally the labor spokesmen have ob- 
jected to further restrictions on secondary 
boycotts. The union spokesmen have argued 
that there ts a thin line between persuasion 
and threat and that the administration's 
3 9 the legitimate aren of 

on organization - 
5 — and collective bargain 

“The refusal to recognize the legitimate 
Purpose of * + © [persuasion] is based on 
the fiction that there is no distinction be- 
tween ‘good secondary boycott and bad sec- 
ondary boycott’. (Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor, Hearings on Labor-Management Re- 
* 8 1959, p. 588.) 

e ions assert that the wages and work- 
ing conditions of union workers in one plant 
are dependent on conditions in other pisnts. 
They, therefore, justify the use of boycott 
against any employer who jeopardizes estab- 
Ushed union conditions. A refusal by union 
employees to work on goods coming from 
another employer because that employer has 
sought to avoid unton wage scales and work- 
ing conditions by moving to a new location 
or simply because he pays “substandard” 
wages is as legitimate as a refusal to handle 
struck work. They play down the argument 
that employers who have no dispute with 
their own employees should not be victimized 
by actions of a union with which they hare 
no Collective bargaining relations. 

PRESENT LAW ON HOT CARGO 

S. 1555 (sec. 707) and HR. 8342 (sec. 705 

(a) (1) and (2)) deal with one type of sec- 
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ondary boycotts—the hot cargo agreements 
practiced mostly by the Teamsters. A hot- 
cargo clause in a collective bargaining agree- 
ment normally provides that employees will 
not be required to handle material from or 
destined for plants where a union is con- 
ducting a strike. 

National Labor Relations Board applica- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley ban on secondary 
boycott to hot-cargo clauses has undergone 
a radical change. A decade ago the Board 
held that the hot-cargo clause does not con- 
stitute a violation of 8(b) (4) (a) and, conse- 
quently, action which otherwise would be a 
violation of 8 (b) (4) (a) is made legal by a 
hot-cargo clause (Conway Express, 87 NLRB 
972 (1949)). 

After a number of modifications, the NLRB 
in 1957 reversed the earlier decision by de- 
claring that hot-cargo clauses cannot be used 
by a union as a defense to conduct which 
would otherwise be a violation of 8(b) (4) (a). 
In other words, the clause may not be used 
to induce employees of motor carriers to re- 
fuse to handle freight from a struck em- 
ployer. (Genuine Parts Company, 119 NLRB 
399 (1957).) 

At the same time, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held that a common carrier is 
obligated to accept and transport shipments 
from a struck company; the common carrier 
is not relieved of this obligation to provide 
service to a struck employer by signing a 
hot-cargo clause in a collective bargaining 
agreement (Galveston Truck Line, 1957, 41 
LRRM 139). 

The Supreme Court upheld the NLRB 
decision by ruling that Taft-Hartley Act does 
not prevent an employer and a union from 
entering into a hot-cargo agreement. The 
Court held that the union may not persuade 
employees to abide by the agreement, though 
the employer may choose voluntarily to in- 
struct its employees not to handle struck 
goods. In doing so, a common carrier may be 
in violation of ICC requirements, but this 
does not constitute an unfair labor practice 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. (Sand Door and 
Plywood, 1958, 35 U.S. 93.) 

HOT-CARGO PROVISION IN H.R, 8342 AND s. 1555 

Both S. 1555 (sec. 707) and H.R. 8342 
(sec. 705(a)) ban hot-cargo agreements be- 
tween a common carrier, covered by the In- 
terstate Commission Act, and a union. But 
the House bill adds that this provision does 
not deny an employee the right to refuse to 
cross a picket line where an employer is 
engaged in a primary labor dispute and per- 
mits the common carrier and a union to 
agree that the refusal by the employee to 
cross a picket line may not cause the dis- 
charge of the employee. The application of 
the present law to this subject has not been 
sufficiently tested and the current status 
of the law is unclear. (Auto Parts Co., 107 
NLRB 242 (1952) and Rockaway News, 345 
U.S. 71 (1953) .) 

Proponents of this provision aver that it 
will eliminate a major weakness in the pres- 
ent law on secondary boycotts, As long as 
the retaining of hot-cargo agreements re- 
mains legal, common carriers continue to 
abide by it, even if the unions cannot force 
the carrier to do so. 

To allay fears that the banning of hot- 
cargo clauses in agreements between carriers 
and unions would force union members to 
violate picket lines and act as strikebreak- 
ers, the House provision repeats the Taft- 
Hartley Act provision that employees may 
not be required to cross picket lines. H.R. 
8342 further protects workers who refuse to 
cross picket lines by providing that a col- 
lective bargaining agreement may require a 
common carrier not to discharge an employee 
for refusing to cross the picket line. 

The US. Chamber of Commerce has 
rect thatthe House changes nullify any 
visions may haven ime ban on hot-cargo pro- 


The Teamsters, on the other hand, have 
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attacked the ban as violating established 
union practices of protecting union stand- 
ards. For example, it would prevent a union 
from bargaining with a common carrier that 
only union-made trucks and supplies shall 
be used or that only union contractors would 
build or repair terminals where they work. 
The hot-cargo ban, it was charged, would 
also preclude a union from bargaining to 
prevent the subcontracting of work to non- 
union shops. Whether these charges are 
correct will, of course, depend on the courts, 
if the ban on hot cargo becomes law. 


Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, Sar A. 
Levitan, specialist in labor in the eco- 
nomics division at the Library of Con- 
gress, has prepared what I think is an 
outstanding paper on the background 
and provisions of the House labor bill, 
which I commend to the attention of all 
Members of Congress. 

The paper follows: 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S. 1555 AND HR. 8342 


LaBorR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DIs- 
CLOSURES BILLS 


(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in labor eco- 
nomics, July 25, 1959) 

The House Committee on Education and 
Labor adopted 102 amendments to the Sen- 
ate approved bill. Only part of the pro- 
posed changes are of a substantive nature. 
These deal with penalties provided for vio- 
lation of the bill, powers of the Secretary of 
Labor in connection with enforcement, re- 
porting requirements by employers and 
small unions, and amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, including provisions dealing 
with secondary boycotts in the construction 
industry, filing of non-Communist affidavits, 
NLRB jurisdiction, economic strikers, defi- 
nition of supervisors and ban on hot cargo. 

MEMBERS’ RIGHTS (TITLE 1) 


Both the Senate and House Committee on 
Education and Labor versions of the bill 
guarantee members’ rights vis-a-vis their 
unions. These rights include: freedom of 
speech and assembly; protection against ar- 
bitrary dues, initiation fees and assessments; 
rights to sue a union or its officers for alleged 
violation of rights; and saf against 
improper disciplinary action. However, the 
Senate version makes violation of those 
rights punishable by 2 years, imprisonment 
and $10,000 fine, or both (sec. 607, 8. 1555). 
The House committee bill relies upon inter- 
nal union remedies for 6 months. If rem- 
edy is not secured within the 6 months, the 
aggrieved member may bring a ciyil action 
suit in a district court to prevent and re- 
strain the violation of the members’ rights. 
No penalty is provided under the House bill 
for the violation of the rights guaranteed to 
members. 


Freedom of speech and assembly 
(Sec. 101 (a) (3)) 

The Senate bill makes these rights sub- 
ject to the union’s “established and reason- 
able rules.“ The House committee bill elimi- 
nates this limitation. 

Dues, initiation fees and assessments 
(Seo. 101 (a) (3)) 

The Senate bill provides that dues and 

initiation tees may be changed only by (1) 


to publish reports and studies based 
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a majority secret vote at a general meeting; 
(2) majority vote in a referendum; or (3) 
in case of a national union by a majority 
vote at a convention. 

The House Committee retains the above 
two methods as far as local unions are 
concerned. But in case of a labor organi- 
zation other than a local union or a fed- 
eration of unions, the following means for 
raising dues or initiation fees is provided: 
(1) majority vote of delegates at a conven- 
tion, (2) majority vote in a referendum, (3) 
majority vote of the union’s executive com- 
mittee, if authorized by the constitution and 
bylaws. Dues raised by this method remains 
in effect until the next convention of the 
union, 

Safeguards against improper disciplinary 

action (sec. 101 (a) (5)) 

The Senate bill provides that a union mem- 
be may not be suspended, fined, or expelled 
unless the member has been served with 
specific written changes and given an oppor- 
tunity to defend himself at a hearing. The 
House Committee bill requires-only a fair 
hearing on written charges in accordance 
with the union constitution. 


REPORTING (TITLE IT) 


Verification of reports by members 
: (sec. 201 (c)) 

The Senate approved bill requires unions 
to make available to members copies of re- 
ports which they file under the bill and to 
permit members to examine the records kept 
to verify the reports. The bill also direct 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe forms 
and conditions under which unions woul 
be required to disclose financial records to 
members. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor also requires union officials 
to make available to members reports re- 
quired under title II. This requirement is 
enforceable through court actions, which 
may also award the union member(s) at- 
torney fees and other costs involved in fil- 
ing action against the union. 

Exemptions from reporting (sec. 201 (d)) 

The Senate bill authorized the Secretary 
of Labor to exempt local unions with less 
than 200 members or gross receipts of less 
than $20,000 a year from filing annual finan- 
cial reports. The House Committee version 
exempts such unions from filing reports, but 
authorizes the of Labor to withdraw 
the exemption after determining that the 
members of a union have been denied in- 
formation about their local's finances. 

Reports on transactions with employers 

(sec, 202 (a)) 

The Senate approved bill requires that 
union employees whose compensation 
allowances are in excess of $5,000 annually 
must report business and financial transac- 
tions with employers b with the 
union. The House bill makes the reports 
mandatory of all union officers regardiess of 
their compensation. 

Employer reports (sec, 203) 

The Senate bill requires employers to re- 
port to the Secretary of Labor expenditures 
made in connection with persuading em- 
ployees to organize or bargain collectively: 
The House version limits employer re 
to expenditures involving interference or co. 
ercion in connection wih union activities 
Publication of reports (sec, 204(a), S. 1565. 

205(a), H.R. 8342) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to publish any information and data 
submitted by unions or employers 
title II. The Secretary is also auen en 
u 
the data. The House bill strikes out this 
authorization. 

Record keeping (sec. 205, S. 1555; and 206, 
H.R. 8342) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 

of Labor to prescribe the information which 
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unions and employers must keep In order to 
verify the financial reports filed under the 
Provisions of the blll. The House version 
requires that the needed Information be kept 
by those who filed the information for 5 
Years. It does not grant the Secretary of 
Labor any authority. in the matter. 

Secretary of Labor powers to investigate 

violations (sec. 206(c)) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
to report his findings to Interested parties. 
The House committee bill does not contain 
this authorization. 

Loans by unions (sec. 207 (a), S. 1555; 
503(a), H.R, 8342) 

The Senate bill limits union loans to 
members or officers to a total of $1,500; the 
House version raises the limit to. $2,500. 
Paying fines or litigation costs (sec. 207 (b), 

S. 1555; 503(b), H.R. 8342) 


The Senate bill prohibits unions or com- 
Panles to pay in advance fines or litigation 
Casts of a person indicted for the violation 
Of any provisions of the bill, though upon 
acquittal the expenses Incurred by the ofi- 
cial in his defense may be reimbursed by 
the union. The House version prohibits the 
Payments of fines of a convicted person but 
not the payment of defense costs. 

Criminal (sec. 208(a) and (bd), 
S. 1555; sec. 209, H.R. 8342) 

The Senate bill makes the violation of reg- 
ulations issued by the Secretary of Labor 
With reference to title IT or failure to com- 
Ply with the provisions of the title punish- 
able by 1-year imprisonment or a fine of 
$10,000, the same punishment as for willful 
Violation of the provision of the title. The 

version provides for punishment of 
Willful violation only. 
Commissioner of Labor reports (sec. 210, 
S. 1555) 

The Senate version establishes the position 
Of Commissioner of Labor and authorizes 
the Secretary to employ a staff to administer 
the provisions of the bill. The House com- 
Mittee bill makes no provision for these 
Positions, 

Non-Communist affidavits (sec. 212; S. 1555, 
sec. 201(e) H.R. 8352) 

The Senate version requires union officers 
and employers filing petitions or complaints 
Under NLRB to file non-Communist af- 
davits; the House Committee bill repeals this 
requirement. 

TRUSTEESHIP (TITLE ITI) 
Duration of trusteeships (scc. 304(c)) 


The Sennte bill Umits trusteeships to 12 
ths unless clear and convincing reasons 
exist for its continuance, The House Com- 
Mittee extends the initial time limitation 
upon trusteeships to 18 months, 


Suits to restrain violation of trustceships 
(see, 306(a); sec. 304(a) H.R. 8342) 


The Senate bill grants only the Secretary 
of Labor to enter suits in Federal districts 
Courts to restrain violation of the trustee 

ons, The House Committee grants the 
Same right to union members. 


ELECTIONS (TITLE IV) 


Membership lists (sec. 401(b) S. 1555; sec. 
401 (d) H.R, 8342 

The Senate bill requires unions to distrib- 

te campaign literature of a bona fide candi- 

for union office—at the candidate's ex- 

d also guarantees candidates equal 

ko to membership lists. The House 

ucation and Labor Committee guarantees 

bona fide candidates the right to inspect and 

Membership lists, when union security 


Provisions are part of a collective bargaining 
“greement, 


u 
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Removal of officer guilty of misconduct (see, 
407090) 

The Senate bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to promulgate rules and regulations 
governing the removal of a union officer 
guilty of serious misconduct. Union mem- 
bers may remove the officer by secret ballot 
under the Secretary's regulations. The 
House Committee bill grants the power to 
district courts, upon a member's petition, 
to order a recall election. 

Election irregularities (sec. 402) 


Under the Senate bill a union member al- 
leging irregularities in elections can take his 
complaint to the Secretary of Labor after 
exhausting remedies available under the 
union constitution. The Secretary is em- 
powered, under the Senate bill to secure an 
injunction and to supervise a new election. 
The House version authorizes the members, 
after exhausting remedies under union pro- 
cedures, to secure an injunction in a Federal 
Court. The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to supervise a new election, if ordered by the 
court. 

Persons barred from holding union office 
(sec. 405(a) S. 1555; 504(a) H.R. 8342) 
Persons convicted of committing specified 

crimes including violation of Titles II or III 

of the bill are barred by the Senate bill from 

holding union office (except clerical or cus- 
todial jobs) for a period of 5 years after 
serving any part of a prison term. The 

House version would extend the prohibition 

to labor relations consultants or employer 

associations dealing with labor organiza- 
tions dealing with labor organizations. How- 
ever, this prohibition Is not applicable in 
cases where citizenship rights have been re- 
stored or when a U.S. Board of Parole deter- 
mines that the person's holding office would 
not be contrary to the purposes of the bill. 

The House version applies the 5-year prohi- 

bition of holding office to former members 

of the Communist party. 


CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES (TITLE V) 


This title in the Senate bill—dropped in 
the House version—is an exhortation to 
unions and employer associations to adopt 
codes of ethical practices which would safe- 
guard the rights of members, 


MISCELLANEOUS (TITLE VI) 


Punishment for interference with rights of 
members (sec. 607) 

The Senate-approved bill provides the 
punishment of 2-years’ imprisonment or a 
fine of $10,000 for interfering with the rights 
of unlon members guaranteed by the bill. 
This provision is deleted in the House com- 
mittee bill. 


Fiductary responsibility (secs. 610, S..1555; 
501(a), H.R. 8342) 


The Senate bill makes union officers re- 
sponsible in a fiduciary capacity for union 
money or other property in their trust. The 
House version adds that officers may expend 
union funds in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the union constitution and resolu- 
tions of the union governing bodies. 


TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENT (TITLE VIX) 


NLRB jurisdiction and administration (sec. 
701) 


The Senate bill authorizes State agencies 
to exercise jurisdiction in labor relations 
cases when the NLRB has refused to act. The 
State agencies are required to apply Federal 
law in handling these cases. The House 
committee bill requires the NLRB to assert 
jurisdiction on all labor-managemnt dis- 
putes affecting interstate commerce referred 
to the Board. 

In addition the House committee adds the 
following amendments relating to the NLRB 
not found in the Senate bill: 
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1. Increases NLRB membership from 5 to 
7 (sec. 7010). 

2. Delegates determination of representa- 
tion disputes to regional offices, but reserves 
the NLRB the authority to review the re- 
gional decisions (sec. 701(d)(1)). 

3. Delegates many of the Board functions 
to the General Counsel (sec. 701(d)(2)). 


Construction industry—Secondary boycott 
(sec. 702(c)) 

The Houss committee adds an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act which declares that 
it is not an unfair labor practice to boycott a 
“secondary employer who is engaged as a 
joint venturer, price contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, or cocontractor, together with the 
primary employer in a labor dispute, in a 
construction project. 

Economic strikers (sec. 703) 


The Senate bill permits economic strikers 
to vote in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the NLRB. The House bill 
strikes out the Taft-Hartiey provisions deny- 
ing economic strikers the right to vote. 

Definition of supervisor (sec. 704) 

The Senate bill provides that service as- 
sistants in the communications industry do 
not qualify as supervisors under the Taft- 
Hartley definition of the term, The House 
committee eliminates this provision. 


Hot cargo agreement (sec. 707, S. 1555; 705 
(a), H.R. 83424 

Both the Senate and House committee 
bills ban hot cargo agreements. But the 
House version adds that this provision does 
not deny an employee the right to refuse to 
cross a pickct line when the employer is en- 
gaged in a primary dispute nor is a collective 
bargaining contract to be invalidated be- 
cauce it “provides that such refusal shall not 
be cause for the discharge of such employee.” 


Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Sar A. Levitan, specialist in Labor in the 
Economics Division at the Library of 
Congress, has prepared what I think is an 
outstanding paper on the background 
and provisions of the House labor bill. 

I regard Mr. Levitan as one of the 
Nation's most distinguished and accom- 
plished authorities in the field of labor 
law. As the House debates this labor 
bill, its members should find the infor- 
mation in Mr. Levitan's paper very usc- 
ful, and I commend it to their attention. 
Its chief value lies in the fact that it is 
both scholarly and impartial. 

The paper follows: 

BACKGROUND AND Provisions, Lanon-Maxadx- 
MENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE BILL oF 
1959 (H.R. 8342, 86TH Conc.) 

(By Sar A. Levitan, specialist in Labor 
Economics Division, July 28, 1959) 
BACKGROUND OF H.R. 6342 

During the past decade several congres- 
sional investigations disclosed union abuses 
which added impetus to long-standing pro- 
posals for Federal regulation of internal 
union affairs. In the sist Congress, a sub- 
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committee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor concentrated its investi- 
gation on violations of basic democratic pro- 
cedures in the United Mine Workers Union. 
In the 83d and 84th Congresses, a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare disclosed abuses in the 
administration of union health and welfare 
funds. Its investigations showed that 
leaders of the Laundry Workers, Distillery 
Workers and Allied Industrial Workers 
(formerly Auto Workers Union, A. F. of L.) 
had diverted health and welfare funds for 
personal aggrandizement. Finally, the most 
thorough and publicized congressional in- 
vestigation into internal union affairs was 
conducted by the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field (popularly known as the 
MCCLELLAN committee) since the beginning 
of 1957. 

The investigations of this commitee dis- 
closed that some Officials used union funds 
for personal gains or for questionable pur- 
poses without knowledge or consent of the 
members. The financial reports of these 
unions gave no inkling of the misuse of these 
funds since the expenditures incurred by the 
Officials were recorded as part of legitimate 
union business or as gifts. Several officials 
made loans from union treasuries which 
did not require any formal reporting. In 
some cases national officers exercised pro- 
longed trusteeships over locals, diverted 
union funds for their personal use and de- 
nied members their democratic rights. In 
several instances union members did not 
have the opportunity freely to elect their 
officials. 


In March 1958, the McClellan committee 
recommended legislation to curb abuses un- 
covered by the committee investigation. 
These recommendations covered the follow- 
ing areas: 

(1) Pension and welfare funds; 

(2) Union funds; 

(3) Union democracy; 

(4) Middiemen in labor-management re- 
lations; and 

(5) “No man's land“ in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

With reference to union funds, the com- 
mittee proposed legislation requiring dis- 
closure of union receipts and disbursements 
and making willful filing of false or incom- 
plete financial statements a Federal crime 
punishable by imprisonment and fines. The 
committee also proposed that restrictions be 
imposed upon the use of union funds to 
prevent abuse of expenditures contrary to 
the desires of the members. 

With reference to union democracy, the 
committee recommended the periodic secret 
election of union officers and the restriction 
of the right of unions to impose trustee- 
ships or recelverships. 

These recommendations served as the 
basis for hearings conducted by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor under the chair- 
manship of Senator JohN F. KENNEDY. Dur- 
ing the month of May 1958, the subcommit- 
tee held extensive hearings on union finan- 
cial and administrative practices and pro- 
cedures. S. 3974 (85th Cong.) was one result 
of these hearings. The Senate approved this 
bill by an 88 to 1 vote on June 17, 1958. 

Despite the one-sided vote in favor of the 
bill, many of its provisions were highly con- 
troversial. Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
charged that employer organizations—he 
singled out the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the US. Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Retail Federa- 
tion—spread false and misleading informa- 
tion about the bill, and that this campaign 
of misrepresentation killed any chance for 
the passage of S. 3974 in the 85th Congress. 
Others have suggested that the opposition of 
some union leaders to some provisions of the 
bill had also contributed to the defeat of 
the bill in the House. 
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Senator Barry Gotpwatrrz blamed the 
Democratic leadership in the House for fail- 
ure to bring the bill up for a vote. He de- 
nied that the NAM and other employer or- 
ganizations had the power to kill a bill. 
Secretary James P. Mitchell blamed the 
Democratic House leadership for refusing to 
present the House with an opportunity to 
act on S. 3974. 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN accused the Sec- 
retary of playing politics with the bill. He 
explained that he withheld S. 3974 from the 
committee because the committee was oc- 
cupied with other bills, and he awaited the 
discharge of the proposed welfare and pen- 
sion disclosure legislation before he sent 
S. 3974 to the committee. 

The bill was referred on July 31, 1958. to 
the House Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. But, the subcommittee 
failed to report out the bill and an attempt 
to have the Committee on Education and 
Labor assume jurisdiction over the bill was 
defeated by a 22 to 7 vote. 

On August 18, Speaker RAYBURN called up 
S. 3974 for House consideration under sus- 
pension of rules. The procedure requires a 
two-thirds affirmative vote to approve the 
bill with debate limited to 40 minutes. The 
motion failed even to get a majority and 
was rejected by a 198 to 190 vote. Sixty-one 
Democrats and 137 Republicans voted to re- 
ject the bill, while 149 Democrats and 41 
Republicans voted for the passage of S. 
3974. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Labor held 
again extensive hearings on labor reform 
legislation during January-March 1959. The 
result was S. 1555, which the Senate approved 
after a prolonged debate by a 90-1 vote on 
April 25, 1959. The Senate considered 52 
amendments to the bill reported out by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; it 
passed 35 amendments, rejected 15, and 2 
were withdrawn. 

A joint subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee held hearings on 
labor reform legislation in March, April, and 
May of 1959. The full committee considered 
S. 1555. as approved by the Senate, and other 
bills for 5 weeks. On July 23, 1959, the com- 
mittee reported out H.R, 8342 by a 16-14 
bipartisan vote. 

PROVISIONS OF H.R. 8342 


The labor-management reporting and dis- 
closure bill (H.R, 8342) is an attempt on the 
part of Congress to legislate comprehensive 
Federal regulation of internal union affairs. 
It includes provisions encouraging union 
democracy and financial integrity in union 
affairs and regulations guaranteeing rights 
of members in relation to their union. The 
bill contemplates that these alms can be 
achieved by guaranteeing members freedom 
of speech and assembly and safeguarding 
them from arbitrary payments and improper 
disciplinary action by requiring disclosure 
of union finances and conflicts of economic 
interests between union officers and mem- 
bers, periodic secret elections of union offi- 
cers; and by imposing restrictions upon the 
practice of union receiverships, 

The bill also requires that management 
and its agents disclose expenditures involving 
interference or coercion with the rights of 
employees to join a union and to engage in 
collective bargaining with their employees. 

Finally, the bill contains several amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. The most 
important of these prohibit the NLRB from 
restricting its jurisdiction, permit strikers to 
vote in representation elections if no unfair 
practices are involved, liberalize union-shop 
agreements in the construction industry, im- 
pose restrictions on tional and rec- 
ognitional picketing and hot-cargo agree- 
ments. 

The specific provisions of HR. 8342 can be 
divided into three groups: 


1. Rules affecting the regulation and ad- 
ministration of internal union affairs; 
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2. Rules affecting management interference 
with the rights of their employees to join 
unions and to engage in collective bargain- 
ing; and 

3. Amendments to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

I. Internal union affairs 


Most of the bill deals with this subject. 
It includes provisions regarding the rights 
of union members, the disclosure of union 
finances, trusteeships. elections, and fiduci- 
ary responsibilities of officers. 

A. Members’ Rights (Title I) 

1. The following rights of union members 
are guaranteed: Freedom of speech and as- 
sembly, protection against arbitrary dues, 
initiation fees and assessments, rights to 
sue a union or its officers for alleged viola- 
tion of rights, and safeguards against im- 
proper disciplinary action, (Sec. 101, p. 10.) 

2. An aggrieved member must first ex- 
haust the remedies available under the pro- 
visions of the unlon constitution and by- 
laws. If redress is not secured within 6 
months, the aggrieved member may bring a 
civil action tn a district court to prevent 
and restrain the violation of his rights. No 
penalty is provided for the violation of the 
rights guaranteed to members. (Sec. 102, p. 
14.) 

B. Union Reports and Disclosure of Finance 
(Title II) 


1. Every union must adopt a constitution 
and bylaws and file a copy with the Secretary 
of Labor including specific information de- 
tailing its major internal operations. (Sec- 
201. p. 16.) 

2. Every union, except those having less 
than 200 members or gross annual receipts 
of less than $20,000, must file annually & 
comprehensive report of its financial trans- 
actions. But the Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to withdraw the exemption of & 
union not required to file financial reports 
after determining that the members of the 
union have been denied information about 
their local’s finances, (Sec. 201(b),(¢),(4)+ 
p. 18.) 

3. Union officers are required to make 
available to members reports required under 
Title II. This requirement is enforceable 
through court actions, which may also 
award the union member(s) attorney fees 
and other costs involved in filing action 
against the union. (Sec. 201 (e), p. 18.) 

4. Union officials must report to the Sec- 
retary of Labor any activities which might 
mvolve a conflict of interest between thelr 
obligations as representatives of unions and 
their engagement in transactions which 
might be a source of personal gain contrary 
to the interests of the union members whom 
they represent. The bill lists specific activi- 
ties which might constitute a conflict of 
interest. (Sec, 202(a), p. 21.) 

5. Union officers are required to keep for 
a perlod of 5 years detailed information 
which may be needed to verify the financial 
reports filed under the provisions of Title H. 
(Sec. 206, p. 29). 

6. The reports filed under this title aré 
public information. (Sec. 205 (a), p. 28.) 

7. The Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
prescribe the forms, publish the reports filed 
under title II and to bring action before 
district courts to restrain suspected viola- 
tions of title II. (Secs. 208 and 210, pp. 30 
and 31.) 

8. Willful violation of title II, including 
the filing of false reports or failing to dis- 
close information, is punishable by I-Vear 
imprisonment and for $10,000 fine, or bo 
(Sec. 209, p. 31.) 


O. Trusteeships (Title III) 

1. A union assuming receivership o 
trusteeship authority over a subordinate 
body must report the action within 30 dayi 
to the Secretary of Labor, The report mus* 
contain detailed.information describing rea 
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sons why the trusteeship was established. 
(Sec. 301, p. 32.) 

2. During the period the trusteeship is in 
effect, any voting for delegates to the na- 
tional convention by the trustee union must 
be in secret and no funds of the subordinate 
body, except regular per capita dues and 

assessment payable by nontrusteed unions, 
May be transferred to the body exercising 
the trusteeship. The maximum period of a 
trusteeship is 18 months, unless the parent 
y can show good reason for its extension. 
(Sec. 303(a) and 304(c), p. 34 and 36.) 

8. Willful violation of the above is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for 1 year, a $10,000 
fine, or both. (Sec, 303(b), p. 35.) 

4. The Secretary of Labor is required to 
investigate complaints by members of a 
trusteed union alleging violations of the 
trusteeship. If the complaint appears merl- 
torious, the Secretary must bring civil action 
in a district court without disclosing the 
name of the complaintant to secure appro- 
Priate relief. (Sec. 304(a), p. 35.) After a 
Period of 3 years, the Secretary of Labor is 
Tequired to report to Congress concerning 
Activities under Title III. (Sec. 305, p. 37.) 


D. Elections (Title IV) 


1. National officers are to be elected at 
t every 5 years, either by secret ballot 
among the members or by delegates elected 
secret ballot. (Sec. 401(a), p. 37.) 
2. Officers of local unions are to be elected 
at least every 3 years by secret ballot among 
members. (Sec. 401(b), p. 38.) 
8. Officers of intermediate bodies are to be 
elected at least every 4 years, either by secret 
among the members or by officer 
representatives elected by secret ballot. 
(Sec. 401 (e), p. 38.) 
4. Unlon funds may not be used to pro- 
N candidates. (Sec. 401(p), 
5. A district court may order a recall elec- 
tion upon the petition of a member, if the 
constitution does not provide adequate pro- 
cedure for the removal of an officer guilty of 
Serious misconduct. (Sec. 401(g), P. 40.) 
6. An aggrieved member alleging irregu- 
larities in elections may secure an injunction 
a district court to prevent or restrain the 
lation, provided the member has ex- 
Usted remedies under the union consti- 
tution for a period of at least 6 months. The 
tary of Labor is authorized to super- 
a new election, if ordered by the court. 
(Seo. 402, p. 41.) 
E. Safeguards for Labor Organizations 
(Title V) 


1. Officers and other representatives of 
palong are responsible in a fiduciary capac- 
ty for union money or other property in 
their trust. They may expend union funds 
nly in accordance with the provisions of the 
Union constitution, bylaws and the resolu- 
tions of the appropriate governing bodies. 
(Sec. 501 (a), p. 44.) 

2. A union member may sue a union of- 

or other representative to recover dam- 
ag or to secure an accounting for the bene- 
tof the union. This right is granted, if the 
N or its governing body falls to act. 
See. 801 (b), p. 45.) 

8. An embezzlement of union funds or as- 
Sets is made a felony punishable by im- 
Prisonment for 5 years or by a $10,000 fine, 

Poth. (See. 501(c), p. 46.) 

> s or other representatives of 
Unions whose property and annual financial 
* exceed $5,000 must be bonded. 

30 U. P. 47.) 

8 Unjons are forbidden to make loans to 
82.500 or union employee in excess of 

300. (Sec. 503 (a), p. 48.) 
ficer UBlons may not pay the fine of any of- 
violate, employee convicted for any willful 

7 tion of this bill. (Sec. 503(b), P. 48.) 
fled Persons convicted of committing speci- 


(Sec, 


„Including violation of titles II or 
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III of the bill, are barred from holding union 
office (except clerical or custodial jobs) for 
a period of 5 years after serving any part 
of a prison term. However, this prohibition 
is not applicable in cases where citizenship 
rights have been restored or when a US. 
Board of Parole determines that the person's 
holding office would not be contrary to the 
purposes of the bill. The same provision 
applies to former members of the Communist 
Party. (Sec. 504(a), p. 49.) 

8. Willful violation of 4, 5, 6, and 7 above 
is punishable by i-year imprisonment or a 
fine of $16,000, or both. (Sec. 502(b), 503(c), 
and 504(b), pp. 47-49.) 

II. Employer reports 

A. Every employer must report any pay- 
ment made to employees or their collective 
officer or any other union representative. 
(Sec. 203(a) (1), p. 24.) 

B. Every employer must report any pay- 
ments made to employees or their collective 
bargaining representatives for the purpose of 
interfering with union activities protected by 
the Labor Management Relations Act. The 
reporting requirements apply also to pay- 
ments made to labor relation consultants for 
the same purpose. (Sec. 203 (a) (2) and (3) 
(4) and (b), pp. 24-26.) . 

C. Provisions 5-8 Usted under title II are 
also applicable to employers or their agents 
required to file reports. 

III. Miscellaneous (title VI) 
A. Powers of the Secretary of Labor 

The Secretary of Labor is empowered to 
investigate suspected violations of the bill 
{except title I) and is granted a subpena 
power in connection with these investiga- 
tions. (Sec, 601, p. 56.) 

B. “Shakedown” Picketing 

Unions are prohibited from picketing for 
the purpose of extortion. Violation is made 
punishable by 20-year imprisonment or a 
fine of $10,000, or both. (See 602, p. 56.) 
IV. Amendments to Taft-Hartley Act (title 

VII) 


A. Jurisdiction of NLRB 


National Labor Relations Board is directed 
to assume full furisdiction granted to it 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. (Sec. 701 (a). 
p. 60.) 

B. National Labor Relations Board 


The membership of the NLRB is increased 
to 7 (from present 5) and their term of 
office is extended to a period of 7 years (from 
present 4 years). (Sec. 701(c), p. 60.) 

C. Union Shop in Building Trades 

Employers and unions in the construction 
industry are permitted to enter into agree- 
ments before the union majority status is 
established. Also, such agreements may re- 
quire employees to join the union 7 days 
after hiring, instead of the usual 30 days. 
(Sec. 702(a), p. 64.) 

D. Construction Site Picketing 

A union is permitted to picket a secondary 
employer who is engaged as a joint venturer 
with a primary employer in a labor dispute 
on a construction site. (Sec. 702(c), p. 65.) 

E. Economic Strikers 


Economic strikers are entitled to vote ina 
representation election. (Sec. 703, p. 67.) 
F. Prehearing Election 
NLRB is authorized to hold a representa- 
tion election 30 days following the filing of 
a petition, when no substantial issues exist 
between the parties. (Sec. 704, p. 68.) 


G. Hot-Cargo“ Agreement 
Hot- cargo“ agreements between common 
carriers and unions are banned. However, 
the bill specifies that this provision does 
not deny an employee of a common carrier 
the right to refuse to cross a picket line 
where the employer is engaged in a primary 
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dispute nor is a collective bargaining con- 
tract to be invalidated because it prohibits 
the carrier from firing an employee refusing 
to cross the picket line. (Sec. 705(a), p. 
68.) 


H. Recognitional and Organizational 
Picketing 

A union is prohibited from picketing or 
threatening to picket an establishment for 
the purpose of requiring an employer to rec- 
ognize or bargain with the union or requir- 
ing the employees to select the union as 
their representative in collective bargaining 
under the following conditions: (1) The em- 
ployer has already recognized another union 
and National Labor Relations Board regula- 
tions ban (sec. 9(c)) a new union from chal- 
lenging the rights of the recognized union 
to represent the employees; or (2 a valid 
election has been held within the preceding 
9 months and the union has been rejected 
by the majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit. (Sec. 705(a), p. 70.) 

I. Bribing Employee Representatives 

The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits an em- 
ployer to pay or deliver anything of value to 
representatives of his employees. This pro- 
hibition is made applicable to agents of the 
employer or employer associations. (Sec. 
505 (a), p. 51.) ; 

J. Improper Unloading Fees 

The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits a union 
officer to demand or accept improper unload- 
ing fees from interstate truckers, This pro- 
hibition is extended to agents of the union 
representaive. (Sec. 505(b), p. 52.) 

K. Non-Communist Affidavits 

The Taft-Hartley requirement that officers 
of unions that petition the Board must file 
non-Communist affidavits is repealed. (Sec. 
201(e), p. 20.) 


Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Sar A. Levitan, specialist in labor 
in the Economics Division at the Li- 
brary of Congress, has prepared what I 
think is an outstanding paper on the 
background and provisions of the House 
labor bill, which I commend to the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress. 

The paper follows: 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 
(By Sar A, Levitan) 

The close vote (16 to 14) by which H.R. 
8342 has been reported out of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor indi- 
cates the controversial nature of its pro- 
visions. The bill has been attacked by di- 
verse groups. 

The US. Chamber of Commerce has re- 
ferred to the bill as a “watered-down farce.” 
The AFL-CIO has pronounced the bill as 
unacceptable and punitive: “under the guise 
of labor reform [it] does grievous harm to 
legitimate unions.” 

Two members of the committee who voted 
to report out the bill have since introduced a 
tougher measure of their own, Administra- 
tion spokesmen have also found H.R. 8342 
inadequate. 

On the other hand, supporters of the bill 
on the House Committee on Education and 
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Labor characterized it as “a fair and effective 
instrument of labor-management reform.” 
Space permits to analyze only the major 
controversial issues raised by the bill. These 
will be divided as follows: 
A. ISSUES DEALING WITH INTERNAL UNION 
AFFAIRS 
Is there need for Federal legislation? 
. Members’ rights. 
Disclosure of finances, 
: Trusteeships. 
. Voting rights. A 
. Non-Communist amdavits. 
B. ISSUES PERTAINING TO LADOR-MANACEMENT 
RELATION 
1. The power of unions, 
2. No man’s land. 
3. Construction industry. 
4. Right of strikers to vote. 


5. Recognitional and organizational pick- 
eting. 


. 80 0 


1, A need for Federal legislation to regulate 
internal union affairs 


Traditionally, unions haye been regarded 
as volutary associations and have been 
treated before the law in the same manner 
as other voluntary organizations. This 
means that the administration of union in- 
ternal affairs has not been considered a 
proper subject for legislative or judicial in- 
terference. Unions were left free to deter- 
mine qualifications for admission of poten- 
tial members, rules controlling expulsion and 
discipline, the selection of officers, and other 
facets of internal affairs incidental to the 
administration of labor organizations, 

This attitude toward unions has under- 
gone radical change with the growing per- 
vastveness and economic power of unions in 
our society over the last two decades. Under 
existing law, millions of workers are now re- 
quired to or remain union members 
as a condition of employment. According to 
a U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics report, 
two-thirds of 1,716 contracts studied in 1954, 
covering more than 7.4 million employees, 
contained union-shop provisions, “Mainte- 
nance of union membership“ provisions ac- 
counted for another 14 percent of the agree- 
ments, In addition, about 4 percent of the 
agreements stipulated some degree of pref- 
erence in hiring union members. Based on 
thes edata, it would appear that union secu- 
rity provisions currently apply to more than 
13 million workers in the United States, 

In 1957 the National Industrial Conference 
Board estimated that the minimum annual 
income of American unions from dues Is ap- 
proximately $620 million, or $33.74 per mem- 
ber. The study indicates that the actual 
amount of money which unions collect from 
members is appreciably higher. 

Public interest in union activity, it has 
been suggested, is justified, not only because 
unton membership is required as a condition 
of employment, but also because union ac- 
tivity today affects the lives of the 17 million 
members belonging to some 200 national 
unions, Under present law, union nego- 
tlations, because they extend to such matters 
as pensions and insurance, affect not only 
employees but also the lives of persons who 
are retired or disabled and, in some cases, 
their dependents as well, ‘Through grievance 
procedures, provided in most collective bar- 
gaining contracts, unions are free to choose 
the cases in which they wili initiate grlev- 
ance machinery or apply union pressures. 

In bargaining for their members, unions 
are protected by Federal law. With the ald 
of quasi-governmental powers, unions in- 
fluence broad social and policies 
as well as the livelihood of their members, 

These labor union developments since the 
1030's haye led many observers to question 
the appropriateness of continuing to treat 
labor unions as voluntary associations, Re- 
gardless of whether members join unions out 
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of free choice or because of compulsion 
sanctioned by Federal law, it has been ar- 
gued that the power which unions wield 
calls for governmental regulation to assure 
that unions are properly administered and 
that the interests of union members are 
adequately protected. The claim that grant- 
ing special privileges to unions to act as 
quasi-goyernmental agents is in the public 
interest in no way diminishes Federal re- 
sponsibility in this area; on the contrary, 
it increases Federal responsibility. 

Contemporary American unions, it Is fur- 
ther argued, cannot rightfully claim the 
privileges and immunities that private asso- 
ciations have before the law. This does not 
necessarily indicate an indictment of the 
labor movement in the United States. 
Granted that most unions fully recognize 
their obligations to the memberships, the 
law must protect the basic economic rights 
of all workers. As long as even a few unions 
are run by corrupt leadership, it is the duty 
of Congress to protect the employees’ inter- 
ests, provided it does not hamper the legiti- 
mate activities of unions. 

Ever since the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act many students of unlon activities 
have called for more stringent regulation of 
internal union affairs. The disclosures of 
the McClellan committee have added 
strength and Impetus to the demand that 
“there ought to be a law“ to guarantee the 
democratic rights of union leaders. The law, 
this argument runs, haying guaranteed 
workers the right to be represented in col- 
lective bargaining by "unions of their own 

. must also assure them the right 
to determine that the spokesmen of these 
unions are also “of their own choosing.” 

It has also been noted that legislation is 
necessary not only to safeguard the rights 
of union members, but also to promote the 
interests of society which has entrusted 
unions with special rights and immunities in 
bargaining for workers, 

There has been, however, little agreement 
on the means that should be used to achleve 
thisend. The basic dilemma is how to guar- 
antee the rights of union members with a 
minimum of governmental interference, 
which will not weaken the collective bar- 
gaining functions of unions. Some suggest 
that the desired goal cannot be achieved 
achieved without paying too high a cost in 
terms of disrupting union activitles. They 
note that some legislative proposals would 
impose burdens on a great many unions in 
an effort to preyent undesirable activity in 
relatively few, and that on balance, in terms 
of the interests of union membership and 
the public as a whole, such action is un- 
warranted. 


Still other union spokesmen are concerned” 
that certain legislation would inject the Goy- 
ernment into union affairs and would sow the 
seeds of potential Government control of 
unions, 

A few have found governmental interfer- 
ence repugnant because it would further ex- 
tend Federal powers to activities which are 
basically local in nature and it has been sug- 
gested that the Federal Government should 
cede the internal regulation of unions to the 
States, This solution is opposed on the basis 
that action by the several States would tm- 
pose an intolerable burden upon the activi- 
ties of national unions which would then 
have to conform to the regulations of the 50 

States and other jurisdictions, Furthermore, 

since the regulation of collective bargaining 

has already been preempted by the Federal 

Government, it cannot justifiably avoid the 

responsibility of assuring workers the right 

ta a democratic choice of thelr representa- 
ves. 

Union spokesmen have argued that the 
publicity given to the findings of the Me- 
Clellan committee during the past 2% 
years was out of proportion to the wrong- 
doings actually present in unions. They 
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assert that there has been less sin in 
unions than in other voluntary associations 
or in private industry. According to this 
yiew; the opponents of unionism have tried 
to use the McCicllan disclosures to arouse 
antiunion sentiment and to stimulate a de- 
mand for legislation which would harass 
unions and would do injury to the legitimate 
ends of the union movement. 

The AFL-CIO has officially classified HR. 
8342 in this category, though it finds the 
bill less objectionable than the Senate ap- 
proved S. 1555. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, has expressed particular ob- 
jection to title I (“Rights of Union Mem- 
bers“) of the bill. He indicated, however. 
that the AFL-CIO urges legislation which 
would require thorough financial disclosure, 
making embezzlement of union funds a Fed- 
eral crime and appropriate provisions dealing 
with trusteeships, and election of unio 
officials. The Federation has recognized tha 
it cannot adequately deal with the abuses 
disclosed by the McClellan committee 
through self-regulation. 


2. Members' rights 


An examination of unton activities. shows 
that most unions function in a democratic 
manner. They have been alert in guarantees: 
ing the rights of members and haye in mos 
cases established the necessary machinery 
to effectuate these rights. But in some in 
stances, the membership has not had a free 
opportunity to select or replace unlon leaders, 
because entrenched officers have preven 5 
any opportunity to develop. This union 
leaders usually accomplish through the as 
trol and manipulation of the union channe 
of communication, through e e 
by outright supression of opposition. 

2 some cases unions have fallen prey to 
racketeering elements, who have taken a 
labor organizations, and in the words 
Senator MCCLELLAN, then so-called 3 
leaders “run the union and do what al 
please with it.” The McClellan ponm 
has supplied a sample picture of a racket 
dominated local: $ 

“The operations of Local 985 of the 9 
sters Union * represents a most 
graceful type of unionism. As it now 9 
erates it is a leech preying upon workingme™ 
and women to provide personal a 
ment for [the leader] and and his friends 
Nowhere in this hearing is there to be fou pe 
one scintilla of evidence that local 985 ee 
done anything to help the wages and ari 
ing conditions of its members in these 1 
dustries, To the contrary, we have had 
mony that members * * è had their wie a 
drastically reduced after they became con? 
members and their employers signed lect 
tracts with local 985." (U.S. Senate, Se ane 
Committee on Improper Activities in 
Labor or Management Field. Release 
15, 1959.) 

To protect the rights of members that 
tions to their unions, H.R. 8342 requires B49 
unions guarantee the following righ bly: 
members: freedom of speech and pee ratio 
protection against arbitrary ducs, int eK 
tees and assessments; rights to sue a undd an 
its officers for alleged violation of rights; 
safeguards against improper diseip 
action. 

The AFL-CIO has charged that these Pry, 
visions are unneccss and unwor tions 
Union practices and democratic tra iy de- 
are too diverse to adjust to a e ms- 
signed set of regulations and rules- 7 
jor function of unions Js to improve th 
and working conditions of members trugtle 
collective bargaining. The harsh $ uentiz 
ot the market place would make it Seely and 
impossible for unions to act effective Tuona 
to conduct its business wand e res to 
imposed by the bill, w. urpo, corg? 
8 members rights. President G 
Meany stated: in- 

“A detailed, legally enforceable code ut 
ternal procedures for all unions 
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inevitably end up either in general terms 
as to be susceptible of almost any interpreta- 
tion (and hence a breeding ground for litiga- 
tion) or as a strait jacket which would inhibit 
obviously reasonable and proper union prac- 
tices." (Testimony before the Joint Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, June 3, 1959.) 


3. Disclosure of finance 


Little opposition has been expressed in 
Principle to the provision requiring union 
reporting and disclosure of financial informa- 
tion. Union spokesmen, however, have ex- 
Pressed objection to requiring all unions, re- 
Bardiess of size, to file reports. It was sug- 
gested that smaller unions should be relieved 
of this burden because of the limited amount 
of finances they handle and because most 
smaller local unions do not have the techni- 
Cal personnel capable of filing the necessary 
reports. H.R. 8342 accordingly exempts all 
Unions with less than 200 members or with 
Bross annual income of less than 620,000. 

A similar provision in the Kennedy-Ives 
bin (S. 3974, 85th Cong.) was attacked by the 

etary of Labor on the ground that it 
Would exempt the majority of unions from 
losing their financial transactions. It 
Was claimed that all union members, regard- 
less of the size of their local. are entitled to 
ormation on how their contributions to 
„the union are being used. Apparently, to 
Overcome this objection H.R. 8342 grants the 
tary of Labor the authority to withdraw 
the exemption of smaller unions from filing 
cial reports if the members are denied 
information about their local Snances. 


4, Trusteeships 


This is one of the least studied areas of 
Union administration. Information about 
practice of receivership in unions is ex- 
ly fragmentary. There is no single au- 
thoritative study available on this subject. 
Nevertheless, the McClellan committee in- 
tions have shown that at least three 
international unions which the committee 
Vestigated—the Teamsters, the Operating 
rs, and the Bakers—have effectively 
zuppressed local democracy and members“ 
Mghts with resulting personal gain to officials 
Placed the unions under trusteeships. 
Objection to the regulation of receiverships 
1 on the concern that legislation lim- 
ting the period of trusteeship may hamper 
"fective unton administration. Union 
en suggested that there is not sum- 
8885 information about the practice to jus- 
y legislation. They proposed that legis- 
tion be limited to require incidents of 
trusteeships be reported to the Department 
of The Secretary of Labor would 
then report to Congress whether or not fur- 
legislation was needed, Specifically, 
AFL-CIO has objected to subjective 
regulation to both Federal and State 
They favor exclusive Federal reme- 


= 
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5. Voting rights 

ustification for regulating unton elec- 
d the requirement of a secret ballot 
on the fact that many union consti- 
do not require secret elections of 
The McClellan investigations 
that occasionally individual mem- 
may have reason to refrain from voting 

y against incumbent officials. 
who advocate legislation for union 
tutlo, point to the fact that our insti- 
ns are based upon democratic ideals. 
believe that the Government would be 
in » therefore; in demanding democracy 
ten ions, if the unions are to act as repre- 

tatives of the members under the law. 

Those Opposing the election provisions 
— whether efforts to force democracy 
Unions through legislation can func- 
desirably and effectively. ‘They suggest 
Feet’ democracy is not an appropriate sub- 
for legislative compulsion and that one 


a 


gaili: 
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set of standards may not be equally appro- 
priate for the many types of unions. Also, 
enforcement of democracy through legisla- 
tion would tend to be self-defeating since it 
would reduce the area of self-determination. 
Moreover, some union spokesmen have as- 
serted, if the right of the Government to 
legislate democracy is conceded, then appli- 
cation of such legislation should be equally 
appropriate to associations in business, pro- 
fession and churchs, 

On the other hand, some have objected to 
the provision of H.R. 8342 which limits yot- 
ing requirements to the election of officers, 
It has been suggested that this provision is 
inadequate to achieve genuine union democ- 
racy and to assure procedures which would 
give the members effective control over the 
affairs of their unions. According to this 
view, members also deserve a right to ex- 
press their views in secret election over other 
yital matters which affect the lives of mem- 
bers. Basic among these is the right of 
members to express their opinions with re- 
gard to the union calling a strike and with 
regard to nonstrike clauses in collective bar- 
gaining agreements, Opponents of this type 
of legislation argue that secret strike ballot- 
ing, while it might superficially strengthen 
the rights of members over the destinies of 
their unions, does not actually work out in 
practice. In most cases union members au- 
thorize their leaders to strike. That at least 
has been the experience during World War 
II when such a vote was required. More- 
over, a strike vote may involve labor and 
management in a campaign for the vote of 
the employees and would, therefore, distract 
the parties from the difficult task of achiey- 
ing harmonious labor-management relations, 

Another attempt to strengthen union de- 
mocracy is represented by the proposal which 
would require that union constitutions pro- 
vide for initiative and referendum. Backers 
of this proposal have asserted that this kind 
of legislation is practiced in many States and 
strengthens democracy by encouraging the 
rights of minorities. Opponents argue that 
legislation which would require unlon initi- 
ative and referendum procedures would in- 
volve too much Government regulation of 
union affairs and that such procedures may 
not be suitable for union organization. It 
might ald employers opposing the union to 
encourage dissension in union ranks and 
thus split the union and dissipate its ener- 
gies upon Internal conflict rather than allow- 
ing it to work for the achievement of better 
wages and working conditions, which gre the 
major purposes of the union. 

6. Non-Communist affidavits 


HR. 342 repeals the Taft-Hartley require- 
ment (sec. 9(h)) that union officers re- 
sorting to the National Labor Relations Board 
must sign a non-Communist affidavit. Pro- 
ponents of this amendment argue that it 
offers a gratultous insult to labor leaders to 
compel them to sign affidavits which im- 
pugn their loyalty. They also assert that 
the signing of the affidavits has accom- 
plished little in the past. 

Those who would retain the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit suggest that the threat of sub- 
versive influences in the United States re- 
mains, and any measure that might help fer- 


ret out Communist should not be stricken. 


In order to eliminate the objection that labor 
leaders are singled out for suspicion of 
loyalty, they would also require affidavits by 
employers. 
C. ISSUES PERTAINING TO LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 
7. Limitation of union power 

So far the discussion has centered about 
the means to achieve union democracy. It 
has been suggested, however, that legislation 
which would merely assure union democracy, 
and guarantee the right of union members 
while desirable in itself, begs the question of 
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Government responsibility in the regulation 
of unions. Underlying this line of thought 
is the belief that union strength represents 
a danger to the operations of a free economy, 
and that union coercive tactics rob employ- 
ers and employees of their basic freedoms. 

According to this view, an effective labor 
reform bill should include the following 
measures: 

8 Ban on all forms of blackmail picket- 

g. 

2. Closing secondary boycott loopholes. 

3. Resolving the no man’s land problem 
by ceding NLRB jurisdiction to the States. 

4. Bringing unions under antitrust laws. 

5. Adopting a national right-to-work law. 

The problem, according to the supporters 
of this type of legislation, is not that the 
rights of union members are properly guar- 
anteed, but whether the institution of un- 
fonism as practiced today offers a major 
threat to national well-being. They con- 
clude that the Limitation of the power of 
unions is the primary need. 

Opponents of this view assert that the as- 
sumption upon which this type of proposals 
are based, namely, that unions possess over- 
whelming power, is exaggerated. They argue 
that the contrary is true and that union 
power is generally used not only to benefit 
the members, but also to improve the total 
economic wellbeing of all groups in society. 

8. No man’s land 


The National Labor Relations Board has 


the authority to remedy unfair labor prac- 


tices in establishments where operations ef- 
fect commerce. The Board has, however, 
chosen not to exercise fully the powers 
granted to it by Congress under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. In 1950 the Board published 
u series of standards, which presumably ex- 
cluded essentially local business from Board 
jurisdiction. 

Four years later the Board further reduced 
its jurisdiction, excluding many more em- 
ployers and employees from the protection 
afforded by Congress under the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. When the NLRB 
restricted its jurisdiction, the Board belleved 
Least the are would be able to step into 
the areas which were vacated by th 
limiting its jurisdiction. Sten 

But in a series of decisions culminating 
in Guss v. Utah (353 US. 1, 1957), the Su- 
preme Court declared that the States can- 
not exercise authority in cases affecting com- 
merce even though the National Labor Re- 
lations Board refused to assume jurisdiction. 
This has created a no-man's jand“ where 
employers and employees are left outside the 
jurisdiction of both State laws and the Fed- 
eral agency when the latter, charged with 
regulation, refuses to assume the authority 
which it was granted by Congress. 


New Hope for the Mentally Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we live in an age where our 
great salvation is hope: Hope and faith 
in a better and more peaceful world. 
But hope as we understand it—belicf 
and trust based on the expectation of 
obtainment—has been denied to 17 mil- 
lion Americans currently suffering from 
mental disorders; it will be denied to 
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200,000 new patients who will enter 
mental hospitals this year; one out of 
every 10 children being born this year 
will likely enter a mental hospital for 
treatment before concluding his life. 
They have lost the precious gift of hope 
and feel themselves abandoned by 
mankind 


Surely these are startling facts to 
which America must be alert. We must 
urge our wisest minds to ferret out causes 
and seek cures. We cannot abandon 
them. We must provide hope—the hope 
born of understanding and love by those 
of us who have not known this tragedy. 

I would like to commend to the earnest 
attention of the Members of this distin- 
guished body, a story of what it means 
to work and live in a mental institution. 
This inspiring and hope-giving article 
was written by a man of God who has 
dedicated his life’s work to providing 
such love and understanding; who has 
indeed lived by the maxim: “As long as 
you did it for one of these, the least of 
My brethren, you did it for Me.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
an article by Rev, Paul Revere, pub- 
lished in the Sign magazine of May 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Horx rok THE Menratity ILL 
(By Rev. Paul Revere) 

Iam a chaplaln at a mental hospital. It is 
a large hospital, with 2,000 beds. It is con- 
ducted by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Because I am a priest, people often ask me 
where I am stationed. When I tell them I 
get ready to duck. The questions come 
faster than Bob Turley's speedballs: How do 
you stand it? Isn't lt depressing? Have a 
lot of violent cases, don't you? Hopeless, 
aren't they? 

Now this annoys me. It annoys me be- 
cause so many people have the wrong slant 
on the mentally ill. Far too many people to- 
day look upon the state of the mentally in 
as depressing and hopeless, This defeatist 
attitude, based on ignorance, is most unfor- 
tunate., It is unfortunate because it keeps 
the mentally sick from getting the care and 
attention so sorely needed to help them back 
to normal health. 

When we visit an ordinary hospital we nat- 
urally feel sorry for our sick friend. But 
our sorrow is sustained by hope. We seek to 
communicate that hope to our friend, 
whether he has heart trouble, tuberculosis, 
or any other serious affilction. This kindly 
optimism is a positive help to the sick in 
their battle for recovery, 

Yet when people think of the mentally iN, 
there are just far to many who consider 
them hopeless. This lack of hope tends to 
dry up the fonts of love and sympathy. You 
cannot love for long when you abandon hope 
for someone. Yet, anyone working with the 
mentally uli will tell you that mentally sick 
patients positively need to know that some- 
one cares about them. Love is something 
that the sickest patient easily recognizes and 
responds to, Hope, then, provides a ground 
for love and sympathy. Experienced work- 
ers, having seen so many cures, have such 
hope. Friends and relatives frequently need 
to be educated to it. 

The National Association for Mental 
Health runs its annual campaign to alert the 
Nation to the seriousness of the problem of 
mental health. The association bombards 
the country, through posters, through radio, 
TV. and motion pictures, through lecture 
halis and the press, with the disturbing facts 
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and figures: 17 million Americans currently 
suffering from mental disorders; half the 
hospital beds In the country occupled by 
mental patients; this year, 300,000 new pa- 
tients will enter mental hospitals; 1 out 
of every 10 children being born this year 
will likely enter a mental institution for 
treatment before concluding his life. 

The facts are presented to beget action— 
to alert America to an imminent frave 
problem; to urge our wisest minds to ferret 
out causes and seek cures. 

Certainly a great deal has already been 
accomplished and many are the patients 
who annually return to normal living. But 
while waiting for more expert knowledge 
of mental disease, there are some things 
that can be done and should be done 
immediately. 

A major thing to be done immediately 
is for many people to change their attitude 
toward the mentally l. The public at 
large atill needs to be educated to the fact 
that a person suffering from a nervous or 
mental disorder is just as much a victim 
of sickness ss a person who has a heart 
ailment, a kidney disease, or any other 
malady. Everyone should realize that many 
of the mentally ill are affected only in cer- 
tain arens of their mental activity while 
remaining quite normal in all other phases 
of their thinking and acting. Normal com- 
munication is possible in many areas of con- 
versation. 

Above all, people should recognize the 
basic dignity of a mentally ill patient. He's 
not an animal to be stashed away in isolated 
confinement. He is a human being. He is 
mado in God's image and Lkeness; Above 
all, Christians should realize that he has 
been purchased by the blood of Jesus Christ 
end is actually or potentially a member of 
the mystical body of Christ. “As long as you 
did it for one of these, the least of My 
brethren, you did it for Me.” 

Because of the staggering spread of mental 
disease today, each of us should be con- 
cerned about its nature, its causes and cures, 
It strikes indiscriminately; it is apt to pop 
up in any family. We all have a big stake 
in the cure of mental disease. And we all 
are, even now, able to be very helpful to 
those unfortunately afflicted. We can all 
offer sympathy. hope, and, according to our 
circumstances, loving care. 

Inasmuch as I live on the hospital 
grounds, administer the sacrements of the 
Catholic Chuch, offer consolation and ad- 
vice to the patients and their relatives, my 
interest in this disease is much more than 
clinical. I know with certainty that it isn’t 
depressing nor hopeless if everyone concerned 
is sincerely interested and motivated by a 
spirit of love. 

As I perform my daily duties, I am con- 
stantly amazed at the rational answers I 
get from patients said to be “out in left 
field"—from faceless men who live their lives 
behind locked doors, These amazing re- 
sponses are often enthusiastically recognized 
by Catholic chaplains when called upon to 
administer the last rites—the sacrament of 
extreme unctlon—to critically ill patients. 
About a week ago, for instance, I was called 
to the bedside of a long-term patient who 
was dying from a kidney infection. He was 
a middle-aged man and had been catatonic 
(a psychotic manifestation which keeps a 
person from or communicating with 
anyone) for years. The first thing a priest 
does when administering this sacrament is 
to determine if the patient is conscious and 
able to communicate his thoughts. Even 
questioned nim. - "Do you — 

i u know wh n 
1 yo o I am? 
“The priest,“ he answered. 
“Would you like to make your confesaion?” 


I asked. “You are very sick and may not 
live.” 
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He sald he would Uke to make a good 
confession. He also told me he loved 
Almighty God and asked Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph to pray for him. His confession was 
very rational, Two days later he died. This 
is definitely not depressing nor hopeless 
work when we consider man's eternal dcs- 
tiny. 

I'll never forget my first day at the hos- 
pital. It was a Sunday—my real working 
day. I was truly a layman in disposition 
because the popular conception of the men- 
tally iil haunted me as I prepared for my 
mintstrations. I asked myself if I had been 
thinking rationally when I volunteered for 
this work. No matter how I reasoned with 
myself, I could not stamp out the false idea 
that these people were different. Very con- 
sclously I adverted to the many bizarre 
stories attributed to mental patients. 

As I approached the altar to offer the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, I had many misgivings 
about my ability to help these unfortunate 
men. To be perfectly frank, I was scared. 
For heaven’s sake, I thought, they may come 
up and pull at my vestments, light a cigar- 
ette from the Mass candle, or God forbid. 
upset the chalice of the precious blood. MY 
mind was active with possibilities. Soon it 
was time to read the Sunday Gospel and 
deliver the sermon. As I walked over to the 
pulpit, I felt limp and horribly inadequate. 
When I gazed out at my congregatlon, I 
not have the slightest recollection of the 
sermon I had prepared. But the Holy Ghost, 
I now realize, was on my side because I was 
able to Introduce mysclf. That settlet me. 

“I'm Father Paul Revere, your new chap- 
Iain,“ I said. 

From somewhere in the depths of my 
new congregation a volce welcomed me: 
“You're In the right place, Father.” 

I smiled to myself, I could have kissed 
him. Such a welcome allayed ali my fears 
and I shall never be frightened again. 
welcome taught me that the mentally it 
have a sense of humor. Good, wholesom? 
humor helps resolye any problem. 

From that day on, I have almost daily 
been given samples of such uninhibited pe- 
havior; for example, on Christmas and New 
Year's mornings, when I stood in the pulpit 
and wished my flock a blessed C 
and a happy New Year, I had many re- 
sponses. Some might think this is a mani- 
festation of mental illness. I believe it 15 
their desire to belong, to participate, to re- 
turn friendship and love that has been lack 
ing in their lives for a long time. It 13 : 
manifestation of their sincerity and child 
like honesty which I so often notice. It 
definitely a quality that can be worked with 
effectively and fruitfully. a 

The relationship between a priest and 
Catholic layman is unique. Everyone calls 
us father. Because of this spiritual father” 
hood, Catholics have no qualms or mis oie 
ings about approaching us without any h 
tation to talk about their most perples}?® 
and intimate problems. Patients are nao 
stantly seeking me out for all sorts of advi 
and help and, very often, merely to sit 
for a friendly chat. y 

One afternoon a patient dropped into wr 
Office for some light talk as he called * 
There really isn’t any light talk in this 5427 
ness—it all adds up at the end of the 
on the black side of the ledger—for talk g. 
the device that helps, more than we knn 
any emotional problem. By talking to tne 
understanding and sympathetic listener vat 
sick person brings to the surface ously 
have been suppressed and are unconsci 
disturbing him. 

Johnny finally got around to the serm, 
I preached at mass that morning. In 
spoke of the Blessed Virgin as the “hope, e 
the hopeless." This title was „ 
by me—it wns given to her centuries ore. 
Apparently Johnny had not heard it 
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“Father,” he said, “when you spoke of the 
hope of the hopeless this morning, I listened 
for the first time in 10 years—that is, really 
listened. I've considered myself hopeless 
for years. Boy, us guys really need hope. 
And, as you sald, to whom shall we turn if 
not to the Mother of God?” 

We are living in an age that experiences 
little hope, Surely, we have made great ma- 
teria] progress. Millions of cars travel our 
highways, television antennas top every 
home, jet planes zoom across the conti- 
Nent in 4 hours and we are sending man- 
made moons streaking through the heavens. 
But have these wonders canceled out the 
Miseries? We know they have not. Our 
daily papers give us the answer—broken 
homes, divorce, juvenile delinquency, alco- 
holism, sex offenses, and all other sorts of 
Crime are at an unprecedented high, The 
Middle-aged person of today has witnessed 
two great wars and again is hearing serious 
threats of another. These sores on our cul- 
ture cause many souls to lose hope. Never 
for a moment should we forget that loss of 
hope breeds fear and deep-seated traumatic 
experiences and despair. We chaplains in 
a hospitals have this spelled out every 

y. 

The mentally sick realize they are not well 
and that they need help. They are look- 
ing for help. Why doesn't everyone realize 
it? An occasional visit from a relative or 
friend who comes with an encouraging 
Smile, a pleasant word, a prayer of hope, does 
Wonders in helping the sick person back to 
tranquillity. 

Two years ago Pope Pius XII changed 
the fasting regulations for the reception of 

ly communion. Before the change a per- 
son wishing to go to communion had to fast 

all food and drink from midnight. 
Since the change, one has only to fast 1 

from liquid and 3 hours from solid 

Here a certain middle-aged patient 
Teceives holy communion every Sunday. One 
Sunday morning it was obvious he had eaten 
eggs for breakfast—some of them were still 
on his white shirt. Before he began his con- 
fession I said to him, “You have already 
eaten, you cannot go to communion.” 

“Only 3 hours fast now, Father,” he quick- 
ly replied, 

This man has been a patient for a num- 
ber of years. Because of exceptionally poor 
hearing he is retiring and a little shaky in 
his walk. One might get the impression that 
he tg way out in left feld” but in reality 

sick man Is aware of much. He is aware 

A the requirements for receiving holy com- 

m. With the present advance in medi- 

and his great confidence in the Lord, 
there is much hope for him. 

What is this advance in medicine that 
Piters such great hope for the mentally sick? 
In recent years Many new drugs have been 
discovered. They are called tranquilizers. 
By themselves they do not bring about any 
Permanent cures, but they do have a sooth- 
Ing effect on agitated, depressed, and anxious 

Patients who are in states that 

Prevent approach or reasonable conversation 

With their doctors can now be reached with 

use of the tranquilizer. These drugs 

er their temperament and manner con- 
Ucive to therapy. 

ps, someday, medication will cure a 

Portion of mental Ulness. However, an 

that is associated with the whole per- 


The causes of mental disease 
hag go to the depths of a man’s soul, to 
— p ate outlook upon life, his sense of 
ang * and wrong, his relation to his Creator 
What” his fellow men. So, regardless of 
t progress is made in medicine, two other 
hiniga are absolutely vital in bringing about 
be “manent cures. Our Lord taught us 
and love and patience. The need for love 
Was Patience in this area of social relations 
very succinctly stated by Pope Pius XII 
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when speaking to an international gathering 
of psychiatric nurses. He said, “It is not so 
much the external medicines that heal them 
(mentally ill) as it is the company of 
healthy, harmonious spirits, who are able to 
give them back a calm and friendly outlook 
on the world and life.” 

People working in the field of mental 
health often see manifested the antithesis 
of Pius’ formula. I have a classical illus- 
tration of this lack of love and patience. 
The daughter of an elderly patient on one of 
her very infrequent visits asked to see me. 
Her father has a number of eccentricities, 
Ill admit, but I am fond of him. He is a 
pleasant. little man whose appearance re- 
minds me of Clifton Webb, the actor. He 
dresses neatly, is immaculately clean, and is 
able to carry on à brisk conversation. His 
dally routine is a visit to our little chapel, 
coffee in the canteen, a leisurely walk around 
the hospital grounds, and an enthusiastic 
reading of the New York Times. He will, on 
occasion, look at a television show if it prom- 
ises to be above the grammar school level of 
entertainment. 

It was immediately obvious that the 
Gaughter was bitter and perturbed over my 
interest in her father. After I had listened 
to her complaints for some time, I asked, 
“You do not want me to be nice to your 
father?” k 

“You understand correctly,” she replied. 

I informed her that this request was im- 
possible and inconsistent with my vocation 
in life; and, furthermore, I planned on tak- 
ing her father out to dinner in the near 
future, 

“I suppose you'll send me a bill,” she 
snorted, ; 

I took my friend to dinner at the rectory 
of a priest whom I had once assisted. This 
priest is pastor of a new church and school 
that is modern in design and severely dif- 
ferent from the church architecture my 
elderly friend was used to when hospitalized 
some 30 years ago. During the dinner the 


lonely layman showed himself to be a bril- 


liant conversationalist, able to adapt himself 
to the table talk of priests and intelligently 
discuss church design and the skyrocketing 
cost of production with the flare of a mod- 
ern business man. His first venture into 
society outside the walls of a stigmatized in- 
stitution was highly successful. When I 
dropped him off at his ward that evening, he 
cried as he told me how very much he en- 
joyed being out with me. 

I was in the hospital a short time when an- 
other gentleman made himself known to me. 
He was a committed patient. This means he 
was declared legally incompetent by a judge. 
Such a person is given a legal guardian who 
administers all of his worldly possessions. 
Two and a half years in a mental institution 
had not dampened the spirit and determi- 
nation that brought him up the ranks from 
seaman to commander, U.S. Navy, retired. 
The salt still bubbled in his veins and he 
stood with the squared deliberateness of a 
sailor on a bridge in araging squall. He still 
walked with a swagger. At 74 years of age 
and with a serious bout with mental illness 
behind him, his mind was clear and full of 
a lifetime of memories and hopes. 

When we met, his case was dormant. His 
wife was reluctant to sign him out of the 
hospital and it appeared as though the com- 
mander was irrevocably beached, even though 
he had the courage, stamina, and ability to 
return to duty as a useful member of society 
outside ah institution. For some reason the 
social work department at the hospital was 
not active on the case. When I persuaded 
them to take up the case, they got to work 
immediately—searching out all the possibil- 
ities for salvaging a soul of 74. After some 
months they unearthed a delightful family, 
living in country surroundings, who were 
happy to have the commander live with 
them, 
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The placing of patients in private homes is 
called family care. This program has been 
used for many years, with fine results, in 
placing orphaned and dependent children in 
happy surroundings. It is new in the fleld 
of mental health, but it is proving to be an 
excellent help in rehabilitation. (Anyone 
interested might contact the social service 
department of any mental hospital.) After 
the patient has been in a situation of this 
kind for a period of 6 to 12 months, without 
any serious setbacks, his case Is reviewed by 
a board of doctors and usually he is officially 
discharged from the hospital. My friend has 
been with the hospital for almost a year. 
It Is only a matter of time before he will be 
discharged as medically and legally com- 
petent. Ifeel the salvation of this good soul, 
rich mind, and grand personality was 
wrought through the presence of a priest to 
whom a man of faith felt free to turn. 

When I came to the hospital Dr. Trollinger, 
the manager, and Dr. Weitz, the director of 
professional services, told me, We must all 
work as a team in order to be successful.” I 
had heard and read much about the friction 
and differences of opinion that exist between 
religion and psychiatry. I am happy to say 
my skepticism is resolved. Of course there 
are many people here who do not hold to 
the principles and dogmas of the Catholic 
faith, but I feel safe in saying that the 
great majority recognizes a spiritual element 
in man’s makeup. This spiritual element 
is respected and the chaplain is used to great 
advantage. I am free to hear confessions 
and administer the sacrament of penance as 
I see fit. I am a welcome participant in 
many initial and diagnostic staff meetings. 
I am free to question the patients, alr my 
observations, offer my opinions. 

For ages the mentally ill were considered 
lost and hopeless. More often than not they 
were shunned as one might shun the plague, 
Fortunately, we are overcoming such errone- 
ous attitudes. More and more people realize 
that, in reality, mental patients are merely 
sick people with sensitive souls who know 
they need help. But if they are cast off by 
those who can help, they become immersed 
in the mire of despair and seldom emerge. 
We all must suffer to some degree. But 
mental suffering is by far the most intense. 
Our Lord demonstrated this when He sweat 
beads of blood the night before he was cruci- 
fied. When you are privileged to come in 
contact with the mentally ill give them the 
best gift you can—show them your love. 

Certainly, in many cases, mental Illness 
remains baffling. We have only begun to 
scratch the surface, Many as yet are never 
cured. There are many relapses. Experience, 
however, has clearly shown that the mentally 
ill respond favorably to love and kindness 
and patience. If we are determined to con- 
tinue the fight, with all of our individual 
resources, one day “we who inhabit the 
world of the healthy will learn to what 
great extent we are in debt to those who 
inhabit the world of the sick.” (Pius XII.) 
While waiting for the perfect cure, give them 
your love. Only in heaven will you know 
how much hope you then gave to the hope- 
less. 


The Mind and Faith of Eugene Meyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 

Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the life and 
work of the late Eugene Meyer, public 
servant and publisher of the Washing- 
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ton Post and Times Herald, in many 
ways typifies America at its best. At the 
memorial services held for Mr. Meyer a 
few days ago Chief Justice Earl Warren 
delivered an eloquent eulogy. I believe 
this profound and moving memorial 
address deserves a wide audience as it re- 
veals the hidden well springs of the 
mind and faith of Eugene Meyer—and 
perhaps those of Chief Justice Warren 
as well, The eulogy follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 22, 1959] 
CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN Gives EUGENE MEYER 
SERVICE Eviocy 

(This is the text of the eulogy delivered 
yesterday by Chief Justice Earl Warren at 
memorial services for Eugene Meyer, chalr- 
855 of the board of the Washington Post 

This assembly of the family and friends 
of Eugene Meyer, who until last Friday was 
not only of us but with us, is to enable us 
to conjure with his eventful life and the 
circumstances that brought him into such 
happy associations with us during his stay 
here. We do this because he has departed 
from this world and is now on his journey 
to that undiscovered country from which no 
traveler returns. 

We shall miss him greatly. But we are 
grateful that He who guides the steps of 
each of us allotted him such a long and 
purposeful sojourn here. We are grateful 
that his life touched ours in such intimate 
fashion. And we can have confidence, as 
did Abraham Lincoln when he departed on 
an uncharted journey, that He who can go 
with me and remain with you and be every- 
where for good will continue to guide our 
friend and that all will be well. 

A PIONEER BY NATURE 

Eugene Meyer plowed new ground in 
every field he entered. He was a pioneer by 
nature, and he came by that spirit logically. 
Born of pioneering parents, who had braved 
the rigors of the long trek to California in 
the Roaring Fifties, he grew to manhood 
there in kaleidoscopic surroundings and im- 
bibed the atmosphere of optimism and de- 
termination to do exciting things. 

Although he reversed the admonition of 
Horace Greeley to “Go West, young man” 
by going to New York, he never relaxed the 
spirit of optimism, his desire to make things 
grow, and his determination to get things 
done in spite of obstacles, 

His life cannot be summed up in a handful 
of words. His spacious spirit, the paths he 
walked, and what he did along the way, need 
much more than this memorial moment if 
they are to be given their true worth, 

Yet we cannot be silent in the manner of 
our farewell. There is joyful gratitude to be 
voiced that he lived in our midst for so long. 
And along with this, there is a reason to be 
stated why his passing brings us into the 
community assembly, to be of one heart and 
mind with his own family. 

We rejoice in the memory of Eugene Meyer 
as much for the manner of his life, as for 
the legacy of solid things he leaves to us. 

He was, as all of us here know, a man of 
Many interests; many talents, and many 
deeds. Yet overall, he had a special cast of 
person which set him off from most men 
for a life on a plane of his own. It was, at 
first glance, a cast of person which united 
contraries; a rigorous self-discipline on the 
one side, and an outward flowing, radiant 
vitality on the other, 

HIS EXACTING STANDARDS 


To his self-discipline, we owe the visible 
form of a man who was a lonely walker, who 
majestically rejected all license, who ruled 

at every turn by a self-critical intel- 
ligence. In this light, he seemed to stand a 
bit outside himself to see if his acts con- 
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formed not to what the public scrolls of 
honor said of him, but whether they con- 
formed to the more exacting standards he set 
for himself, 

Here was a morally and intellectually brave 
man—a man born to give himself no peace, 
to engage in an open-end debate with him- 
self, to accept even his own life as a provi- 
sional project shot through with doubt. 

When one approached him, he seemed to 
breathe the conviction that the living alone 
is not all that exists; that good fortune never 
stands in one place for very long; that those 
who have a measure of it must fight every 
day to deserve it. And beyond this, he 
seemed to breathe the conviction that there 
are visions of truth which transcend time 
itself; that he would strive to draw near to 
them for a close embrace, even though he 
knew their elusiveness to the human grasp. 


GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT 


He put the whole of his conviction into 
a single sentence at the time of his 80th 
birthday. When he was then asked to state 
what he felt was the greatest accomplish- 
ment of his life, he might have followed the 
fashion of the world and chosen among an 
assortment of things for which he had often 
been publicly honored. He might have 
chosen among the great industries he helped 
build, the key governmental posts he held, 
the newspaper he recreated, the benefactions 
that helped many institutions to do their 
work of cultivating the arts and the sciences. 
Yet he chose none of these. Color blind, 
and at times a bit deaf, he was a man who 
made his own fashions when it came to 
human values. 

“The greatest accomplishment,” he said 
in answer to the question put to him, “was 
in the form of a discovery—the discovery 
early in life of the power and the glory of 
the truth.” 

This was the heart within the heart of 
the man speaking. And it kept speaking 
that way to the very last days when his 
consciouness was fast ebbing. Even then, 
there was something more he wanted to 
know, something more he wanted to think 
and talk about—the reality or the illusions 
of the human senses, the relationship be- 
tween the one and the many, the difference 
between a good life and the good society. 

“Keep asking questions,” he w 
from his bed as he talked of these things 
with a friend. And to a member of his 
family, he added as if to complete the idea: 
“The important thing is to know how to 
listen to the truth with your heart as well 
as hear it with your ears.” 


POWER FOR COMPASSION 


Now what of his outward flowing, radiant 
vitality? What of this vitality in which a 
power for strenuous combat was entwined 
with an equal power for compassion? 

This aspect of his person, far from being 
at odds with his self-discipline, was an ex- 
tension of it. For no man can truly give 
of himself to others unless he first exists in 
complete self-possession; unless he is first 
the master of his own will and passions; 
unless he has a clear interior vision which 
tells him beforehand what to give and when 
and how to give of himself. 

What Eugene Meyer was, he gave to 
others—treely, generously, bravely, and with 
a gaiety that shone most brightly when the 
background was dark with the air of crisis. 

In such moments, stretching from the 
First World War to the recent present, where 
others faltered we saw Eugene Meyer move 
to the center of hectic counsels. We saw 
him bite off the end of a fresh cigar—his 
very personal signal that he was clearing the 
emotional decks for action. We saw him 
bear himself as one who had long foreseen 
the gathering crisis, was not overturned by 
its impact, but was ready for it with a plan 
of action. Indeed, his very bearing seemed 
to say that in his view of things, the mere 
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emotion of shocked surprise was unworthy 
of the human intelligence, 

His presence in any such company of men 
meant that many things were certain to 
follow. It means that hard truths others 
had left unspoken would be spoken by him. 
It meant the presence of a will to decide 
what should be done and an eagerness to 
do it. It meant a readiness to assume the 
responsibility for the consequence of the 
decision that was reached and put in motion. 
It meant not a piecemeal approach to the 
needs of the hour, but a view of those needs 
as a single problem. 

Above all, his presence meant a source of 
wit and laughter that eased the prevailing 
tension of nerves, and then aroused the com- 
pany of distracted men to shake their fists 
in the very face of any adverse fortune, Thus 
there was caught from Eugene Meyer as if by 
contagion, a sense that whatever the ulti- 
mate issue, men in positions of trust would 
be a little better and brighter if they battled 
adversity instead of stoically resigning them- 
selves to it. 

“All that we value in civilization,” Eugene 
Meyer once told a Senate committee in an 
hour of crisis, “has come about through the 
agency of men who refused to allow nature 
to take its course—men of heroic hope who 
used the sovereignty of their spirit and the 
light of their reason to force the proof that 
the human person can make his own pur- 
poses prevail in the face of blind fortune.” 

Here I come to the transcendent object of 
Eugene Meyer's life—to the point where his 
rigorous self-discipline and his radiant vi- 
tality found their perfect unity, 

In his view, merely to be an American was 
in itself a moral state and a full-time career. 
Thus he would have his country inhabited 
by a race of choosing people—by people who 
voluntarily assumed the yoke and the glory 
of advancing mankind's best hopes. On this 
account, also, the transcendent alm of his 
life was to help elevate the whole tone of 
the public mind—to help cultivate excellence 
in the style of public discourse. 

For he believed with all his heart that the 
beginning is the word; that in a democ- 
racy such as American is, public discourse 
should be conducted in ways where 
are used to draw everyone closer to the 
realities they are meant to express. It Was 
his fixed aim, therefore, to uphold the in- 
tegrity of words so that the public itself 
could make a better choice between proper 
and improper objects of trust or jealous sus 
picion, between proper and improper objects 
of praise or censure. 

One thing was certain to bring him roar- 
ing out in full armor, ready for battle. 
was the taunting spectacle of public me? 
practicing the small arts of flattery in order 
to win public trusts, though the public in- 
terest might thereby be betrayed. To 
by contrast, men who held the trusts of 
office, along with those whose station in life 
makes them the natural leaders of public 
opinion, were dutybound to honor the qual- 
tty of the public mind by always appeal! 
to its power of right, reason and to the best 
motives of its free will. 

Where did this ruling conviction come 
from? 

He himself gave us the answer, 

As a young man, graduated from yale 
and in Europe for further education at 
end of the last century, he had seen th 
Dreyfus case unfold in France. Of the for- 
mative things in his life, few things im- 
pressed him more deeply. Here was a whole 
state apparatus, geared to ratify an Injustice 
by appealing to the lowest of human pas 
sions. 

Yet this, to him, was but one aspect of 
the event: t 

There was another and happier aspe? 
of the Dreyfus case which left an 
deep mark on his thoughts. As time wore 
on, he saw how a handful of men in France 
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No more than four to start with—armed 
With nothing except appeals to reason, beat 
down and slowly leveled the walls of a 
State-supported falsehood, In the end, they 
Won freedom not only for an officer who was 
falsely convicted of a crime, but also won 
freedom for the mind of a whole nation that 
It might know where justice lay. 
The force of this experience from another 
and age, formed the point of departure 
and the point of return for Eugene Meyer's 
lifelong attitude toward the conduct proper 
to men in their political natures, 
A NOTE OF TRIUMPH 

And now Eugene Meyer has passed from 
among us. In accomplishments and tn bon- 
Ors, few things were denied him. If he never 
allowed himself to believe it, we on our 
Part, dure say that his life ended on a note 
of triumph. And saying this, we foreclose 
Our right to wish that for his own sake 
he had been granted added years beyond the 
83 he lived. 

Yet if there is a cause for public mourning 
at his passing, it is mourning for ourselves 
and not for him; mourning that we have 
lost in him a distinguished mind, an artist 

many metiers, a rare friend, a giver of 
good counsel, a patriotic spirit, a source 
ot humor, and a graphic model for how a 
Citizen of our democracy ought to bear him- 
Self if he means to bear himself well. 

If we solace ourselves, it is with the 
thought that his wife, his children and the 
Grandchildren of his seed are, as we know 
them, worthy carriers into the limitless fu- 

of those qualities which Eugene Meyer— 
& great patriarch—brought to all of us for 
enrichment of our lives. 


Narrow Gage Train to Yesterday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the last narrow gage passenger trains 
Still in operation in the United States 
Makes a spectacular 47-mile trip from 
Durango, Colo., north to Silyerton—one 
Of the famed mining towns of western 
Colorado. The train makes its daily trip 

the summer and early fall through 
some of the most spectacularly rugged 
Mountain country in North America. 
Mr, Speaker, Colorado's poet laureate, 
Honorable Milford E. Shields, of 
ango, has written a poem commemo- 
ra this “Narrow Gage Train to 
Yesterday,” which I should like to insert 
in the Record. Mr. Shield's fine poem 
Catches the spirit of the high mountain 
Country of southwestern Colorado in a 
r that is rarely done in prose or 
boetry. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
Suggest to my colleagues, particularly 
those from the eastern part of the 
nited States, that when the session ad- 
Journs they go out to the mountains of 
Colorado for just a little while before 
tinuing on their hurried way. I can 
tee them they would find it a 
refreshing and rewarding ex- 

ence, Mr. Shields’ poem follows: 
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NARROW Gack TRAIN TO YESTERDAY: DURANGO 
TO SILVERTON 
(By Milford E. Shields) 
Come, board the train to yesterday 
That rides the rusting, narrow rails; 
It puffs and chugs upon its way 
Along the misty mountain trails. 


It bends into the canyon deep 
And skreaks to get around the rim 
Where eagles nest and shadows sleep 
And skies at noon grow cool and dim. 


It crawls beside the river swift, 

Creeps ‘round the foots of mountains high 
Where present problems fade and lift, 

Then like the clouds go flitting by. 


Into the land of dreams it goes, 

The dreams of men who searched for gold, 
The world of yesterday of those 

Prospectors of the mountains bold. 


Eohold these heights of granite vast 

Where rugged life was wild and free, 
Where sparkling Silverton was cast, 

And men mined wealth for worlds to see. 


Pause in this land of yesterday, 
Here breathe the first and purest alr, 
Become renewed in God's high way, 
Then face today with courage rare. 


Alabama Legislature Appeals for Aid for 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alabama Legislature showed its keen 
awareness of the problems facing the 
southern textile industry recently when 
it adopted a joint resolution appealing 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President for action. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
read this resolution, which I have re- 
ceived consent to insert in the RECORD 
at this point. f 

The resolution referred to follows: 

House Joer RESOLUTION 18 


Whereas the cotton textile industry is a 
major Alabama industry in the employment 
of people, in the use of capital, and in con- 
suming a major Alabama farm product, 
cotton; and 

Whereas the textile industry is of immense 
concern to farmers, bankers, merchants, 
and many others not directly connected 
with the textile industry; and 

Whereas the textile industry is now in an 
untenable position due to forelgn advan- 
tages in the form of much cheaper cotton 
and also much lower wages, with the aver- 
age hourly wage in foreign textile mills be- 
ing about one-tenth of American wages; and 

Whereas the U.S, export subsidy on Ameril- 
can cotton will be increased to 8 cents a 
pound effective August 1, 1959, thereby plac- 
ing American milis at a still greater disad- 
vantage; and 

Whereas section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, as amended, author- 
izes and directs the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the President 
of the United States to act when it becomes 
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known that any industry is placed at an un- 
fair and destructive disadvantage; and 

Whereas the manufacturers of cotton tex- 
tiles are now not only at an unfair and de- 
structive disadvantage but in a position that 
is both unreasonable and intolerable: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Alabama (with the con- 
currence of the Senate of said body), That 
we respectfully request the Secretary of Ag- 
Triculture and the President of the United 
States to act immediately in assembling es- 
sential facts and then use them in proper 
action in behalf of the textile industry un- 
der existing laws. Unless this is done im- 
mediately untold harm and irreparable losses 
are inevitable in addition to severe losses 
already suffered. If existing laws are not 
adequate (we believe that they are ade- 
quate) new laws should be enacted 
promptly, 

Resolved further, That one copy of this 
resolution be sent at once to the President 
of the United States, one to the Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
one to each Member of the Alabama delega- 
tion in Congress with an urgent request 
that they take immediate steps to cause 
its activation in behalf of an industry that 
is of tremendous importance to the welfare 
and the total economy of Alabama and 
many other States. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
July 7, 1959. 

Adopted and concurred in by the senate, 
July 10, 1959. 

Approved by the Governor, July 10, 1959. 


Successful Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, Public Law 
874 has been an extremely useful and 
equitable program of Federal assistance 
to public schools. 

A recent reevaluation of the merits 
and workings of this program has been 
made by the University of Alabama's 
College of Education by use of a ques- 
tionnaire which was submitted to a 
cross section of school superintendents 
in the more than 3,000 school districts 
receiving funds under Public Law 874. 
The survey dealt with such significant 
questions as the threat to State control 
of school policy, the amount of redtape 
involved, the equity of the formula, the 
adequacy of the assistance, and admin- 
istration of the program under the Office 
of Education. 

Results of the survey were consoli- 
dated in an article published in the July 
1959 issue of the American School Board 
Journal, and I recommend it as worth- 
while reading for all of our colleagues 
interested in the issue of Federal assist- 
ance for schools. The article follows: 

SHALL We Extenp PusLIC Law 874? 
(By J. V. Davis and L. R. Davis, College of 
Education, University of Alabama) 

One of the significant Federal assistance 

programs for public schools has been that 
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provided by Public Law 874. This program 
has made Federal funds available for current 
-operating expenses to school districts im- 
pacted by the national defense effort. Some 
idea of the scope of the program can be seen 
in the fact that during the past year over 
3,000 school districts received Federal ap- 
propriations amounting to approximately $90 
million. 

The nature of the Federal impact on school 
districts has been primarily of two types: 
(1) reduction of the local tax base due to 
the acquisition of property by the Federal 
Government; and (2) the sudden influx of 
population into a school district because of 
the establishment or expansion of defense 
installations. Enacted by Congress in 1950. 
Public Law 874 has been amended a number 
of times, but the Federal ald policy has re- 
mained essentially unaltered. 

Since the assistance program to federally 
affected schools is being reconsidered by Con- 
gress currently, it would seem of Interest to 
examine the current attitude of school 
superintendents toward Public Law 874, The 
writers recently prepared a series of questions 
dealing with the administration of Public 
Law 874 and submitted these questions to 
100 school superintendents in federally at- 
fected districts, These districts were selected 
at random from throughout the Nation. Re- 
plies were received from 89 percent of the 
officials to whom questionnaires were sub- 
mitted. 

THREAT TO STATE CONTROL 

By tradition, a major consideration of 
school officials in any Federal aid program 
is the assurance that educational control will 
remain at the State and local levels. In 
answer to the question, “To what extent do 
you think Public Law 874 has constituted a 
threat to State control of education?” 
slightly over 93 percent of the respondents 
replied “None.” A small number of officials, 
5 percent, termed the threat “little,” while 
2 percent indicated that they were “unde- 
cided.” It would seem significant that in 
no case did a school official the belief 
that Public Law 874 has “greatly weakened 
State and local control of education. 

REDTAPE OF PROCEDURES 

There was a somewhat greater difference 
of opinion among school officials regarding 
the procedures involved in securing Federal 
assistance, Twenty-one percent of the re- 
spondents described the procedures as being 
very complicated, and 5 percent of this group 
termed the procedures unnecessarily com- 
plicated. On the other hand, 15 percent of 
the officials thought the procedures for ob- 
taining financial aid were easily followed, 
and 64 percent of the respondents considered 
them not too difficult. 

A number of officials commented regard- 
ing the application forms required of school 
districts in establishing financial entitle- 
ment. These forms, many officials stated, 
could be simplified without impairing their 
value and effectiveness. Typical of the com- 
plaints was the following: Too much data 
required, much of which is irrelevant. The 
term “redtape” appeared repeatedly in the 
comments. A few officials, however, observed 
that the complexity of the procedures was 
probably necessary to protect Federal funds 
from misuse. 

EQUITY OF FORMULA 


Because of the many types of financial 
burdens imposed on school districts by Fed- 
eral projects, it has been a challenging prob- 
lem for Congress to devise a formula which 
would provide fair and equitable payments 
to affected schools. Judging from the re- 
plies to the questionnaire, however, it would 
appear that the majority of school officials 
are satisfied with the present formula. Of 
the school officials replying 91 percent ex- 
pressed the opinion that the present basis 
for de entitlements is reasonably 
fair and equitable, Seven percent consid- 
ered the formula very generous, and only 2 
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percent of the respondents declared it unfair 
and inequitable, 

In commenting on this question, several 
Officials expressed the opinion that Federal 
funds could be more equitably distributed 
if the local contribution rate were not a 
factor. Schools in the South, according to 
a few of the respondents, were penalized by 
the formula, One official noted that in 1956 
Federal payments ranged from $154.01 per 
pupil in Illinois to $67.77 per pupil in Ala- 
bama. There was, also, some criticism of 
the absorption clause under which com- 
munities are required to assume part of the 
Federal impact, 


ADEQUACY OF ASSISTANCE 


The majority of respondents indicated 
that they consider the financial aid given 
under Public Law 874 to be “adequate.” A 
smaller percent of the officials found the 
assistance to be “more than needed"; but 
there were 30 percent of the respondents 
who thought the aid “inadequate” and 9 
percent who considered it “much less than 
needed.” The chief criticism seemed to be 
that Congress could not be counted upon to 
appropriate adequate funds to meet full 
school entitlements each year. 


CONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL AID 


Since Public Law 874 is set to expire next 
year, a fundamental question is whether or 
not there will be a continuing need for 
Federal assistance to schools in defense 
areas, Over 75 percent of the officials re- 
plying to the questionnaire stated that the 
assistance program should be put on a 
permanent basis, Many of the respond- 
ents declared that their schools could not 
operate without Federal ald of some kind. 
The following comments would seem to re- 
flect the prevalling opinion of school officials 
in Impacted areas: 

“We would like to see it perpetuated on its 
present basis. We could not possibly pro- 
vide the educational program now offered 
without the assistance provided through 
Public Law 874.“ 

“Congress would do a real service to the 
schools if it would insist upon getting a 
satisfactory bill and establishing the aid 
on a permanent basis.” 

“The program should be longer than a 2- 
year period. This would make for more 
efficient planning.” 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 


Despite complaints regarding application 
procedures and the distribution of funds, 
school officials would seem to be satisfied 
with the overall administration of Public 
Law 874 by the US. Office of Education. 
Sixty-six of the school officials, or 74 per- 
cent, thought the Office of Education was 
administering the assistance program in an 
“efficient” manner, and 23 percent consid- 
ered the work of the Office of Education 
“very efficient.” Only 3 percent of the re- 
spondents described the performance as 
“inefficient.” 

The comments of school officials were 
mostly complimentary. Typical of the re- 
marks was this: “The representatives -of 
the U.S, Office have been very helpful * * * 


(they) are experienced men who seem to 
know their business,” 


The Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
8 Monday, August 3, 1959 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
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entitled The Highway Program,” which 
was published in the New York Times of 
July 30. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix, in 
connection with the editorial, an article 
on the same question, written by C. P. 
Trussell, and also published in the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the New York Times, July 30, 1959] 

Tue HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Reluctance of Congress to match high- 
way construction needs with responsible fi- 
nancing had its logical sequel yesterday in 
the gravely unsatisfactory program voted out 
by the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The 41,000-mile plan of interstate high- 
way building will be delayed, with a stretch- 
out over a longer period of years. Imme- 
diate allocations to the State will be sharply 
cut and continue so for several years, throw- 
ing State schedules into utter confusion. A 
billion dollar bond issue will be authorized, 
breaking with the sound policy of pay as we 
go inaugurated when the highway plan Was 
formulated in 1956. 

All this regrettable compromise stems from 
Congress’ refusal to accept President Eisen- 
hower's recommendation, first made months 
ago and steadily reiterated that the gasoline 
tax be increased 1½ cents a gallon. The re- 
sults will be serious, immediate, and go be- 
yond the adverse effect on highway building. 

Just a week after the President put the 
case for a balanced budget next year 50 well, 
and the desirability of beginning to reduce 
the vast public debt, and emphasized the 
astronomical cost of interest payments in 3 
budget missing balance by more than $12 
billion in the most recent fiscal year, the 
House committee departs on this new ad 
venture in deficit financing and inflationary 
spending policy. It ignores the fact that, in 
this most prosperous of all times, Co 
has failed thus far to put the Government on 
a current cash basis. 

An instant protest can be expected from 
the States, which in many cases have already 
been spending future money on the assur- 
ance of long-term commitments from th 
Government, which was one of the valuable 
principles established by the 1956 law, en“ 
abling the State to know what to expect vear 
after year instead of waiting to see in each 
congressional session what money would be 
avallable. The new highways are n 8 
In fact we need today the highways of tomo? 
row that the Federal program prom > 

It is only fair that all users of the high 
ways should pay their way on the new roads. 
To use the revenues of taxes other th 
that on gasoline to amortize the prope” f 
billion-dollar bond issue to the detriment 
a balanced budget and a further delay in 
reduction of the Federal debt is to rob Pe 
to pay Paul. The interest charges on 57 
bond issue will increase the cost of the can 
way program, a disservice to all taxpayers 
cluding motorists. en 

The Ways and Means Committee has beget 
an unwise course damaging to the ichen 
construction program and the Nation’s eco a 
omy as well. Its plan must be rejected an 
an ample gasoline tax increase substituted- 
BILLION IN BONDS URGED FOR Roaps—HOUs 

Unit Favors 5-Year Issus Over GAS 

RISE 

(By C. P. Trussell) „ 

WasHincTon, July 29.—The House we 
and Means Committee recommended pro- 
that the interstate highway building nue 
gram be financed with a 61 billion reve ne?, 
bond issue. tor 

It rejected President Eisenhower's Call oy 
taxing motorists 1½ cents more for a ee 
of gasoline. It also called for a drastic for 
ing of the $41 billion program, perhaps 
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several years, until available cash could cover 
the operations. 

The bonds, drawn against the assets of 
the highway trust fund, would be paid off 
within 5 years. 

Alternatives to the White House request 
for increasing the Federal gasoline tax from 
3 cents to 4½ cents won a vote of 15-10 at 
& closed session of the tax-writing panel. 
It was emphasized by committee spokesmen 
that Republicans had joined Democrats in 
Opposing taxes on gasoline, and also on 
diesel fuel, tires, tubes, trucks and buses, as 
the President had requested. 

The committee also recommended that 
One-fifth of the revenues from the excise 
levies on new automobiles, running more 
than $1 billion a year, be transferred to the 
highway building account. 

The transfer also was opposed at the White 
House because it would reduce funds going 
into the general Treasury accounts and pos- 
Sibly require other bond-financing programs 
to cover the losses. 

The pattern followed by the ways and 
Means panel was one that President Eisen- 
hower had pronounced as being not satis- 
factory.” Supporters of the alternatives rec- 
Ommended today asserted that President 
Eisenhower had recommended a similar bond 
issue in 1955 that was rejected by the 

ocrats. 

The administration looks upon the bond 
Program as conflicting with the marketing 
ot other Government securities and having 
4n inflationary result. 

As explained by Ways and Means Com- 
Mittee spokesmen, the 40,000-mile interstate 
highway program would be stretched out 

completion in 1972 to completion in 
1976. With this slowing of pace, the alloca- 
of funds to States, with the Federal 
vernment paying 90 percent of the costs, 
Would drop drastically. 

The program for the current year would 
Continue as nearly as possible at full volume. 
But the allocations to States for the fiscal 
Year starting next July 1 would be reduced 
from $2,500 million to about $600 million, 
The apportionment to States would fall from 
A planned $2,200 million to $1,400 million 
dor 1962. 

For 1963, allocations would be reduced 
from $2,200 million to about $1,500 million. 
Puture allocations would be cut to conform 
to the postponed completion period. 

tative Ricuarp M. Srarpson, Re- 

Publican, of Pennsylvania, the ranking mi- 
ty member, held that the proposed in- 
terest-bearing bonds would put a further 
"Queeze on consumers and small business- 


The Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 
Mr, 


lea CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I include an 
of from the issue of July 30, 1959, 
at the Washington Missourian, published 
dep ashington, Mo. This paper has re- 
tediy received from the State press 
rociation awards of merit designating 
Ped One of the outstanding newspapers 

the State: 
‘VES OBJECTIONS TO Proposep Lasot Bit 
ber dere is no doubt that every union mem- 
in town, as well as most of the rest of 
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us, are interested In the proposed labor legis- 
lation now before Congress. 

Many of us, except perhaps the union 
members, actually do not know too much 
about this proposed legislation. We have 
heard that the unions object to it strongly, 
and many of us have taken the position that 
labor simply doesn't want to be regulated. 

The fact, however, is that the unions ap- 
pear to have a legitimate grip. Labor's side 
of the bill was fully explained last week by 
John McDermott at the National Conference 
of Weekly Newspaper Editors at Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale. Mr. Me- 
Dermott is a former union member, a former 
business agent for his union, who has since 
become thoroughly familiar with the labor 
movement, and is now on the university's 
staff. Some of his work is devoted to media- 
tion between labor and management. 

The man strikes you as a very sincere and 
fairminded individual. He readily admits 
some of the abuses on the part of big labor 
leaders, as well as those of management. 
After listening to him and asking him ques- 
tions for several hours we were conyinced 
that he was honest and sincere in his con- 
victions, and, as we have just stated, he saw 
the wrong in labor, Just as he did in man- 
agement. 

He didn't think the present session of Con- 
gress would enact any kind of labor bill, 
but he did think that in the years ahead 
a workable labor bill would be worked out. 

Also, he didn’t think that the present 
proposed bill would do a thing to correct the 
abuses that several of the nationally known 
labor leaders have been accused of. 

Here are the objections to the proposed bill 
now before Congress as outlined by Mr. 
McDermott: 

1. The burdensome and detailed financial 
accounting couldn’t be carried out by the 
small locals. 

2. It gives the Secretary of Labor such 
powers that he could break any union he 
wanted to. 

3. No union funds could be used to de- 
fend a union official accused of wrongdoing. 

4. It would encourage defeated candidates 
for union office to have the election set 
aside. 

5. It would provide broad powers to re- 
move union officers from office who are ac- 
cused of misconduct. 

6. It would provide extreme penalties for 
violations, including a $10,000 fine and 2 

in jail, 

7. It mite bar convicted union officers 
from serving their unions in any capacity 
for 5 years. 

8. The bonding required by union officers 
would be prohibitive for the average union 
officers. 

9. It would prohibit certain types of peace- 
ful picketing. 

10. It would ban the hot cargo clause in 
some union contracts. 

11. It would prohibit what is known as 
“racket union” picketing. 

12, It would give a rowdy union member 
power to control union meetings. 

The biggest objection Mr. McDermott had 
to the proposed bill was that it would not 
eliminate a single union abuse, and make it 
next to impossible for some of the smaller 
unions, at least, to operate because of the 
burdensome financial reports required by all 
of them, and by giving the Secretary of Labor 
such dictatorial powers that unions would be 
at his mercy. 

The unions have some good arguments in 
their favor, and, besides, a bill that won't 
eliminate the abuses at the top is no good 
anyway. These abuses don’t come from the 
rank and file of the union members, but 
from the brass at the top, at least some of 
whom are more interested in their own gain, 
than they are in the gain of the people they 
represent. 
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Donation of Thomas A. Edison Home to 
Federal Government 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, brief ceremonies on August 3, 
1959, will mark the formal transfer of 
Glenmont, the home of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, in West Orange, N.J., to the Federal 
Government, 

The donation of this historic landmark 
by McGraw-Edison Co., will mark the 
final addition to what will eventually be 
known as the Edison National Monu- 
ment. The laboratory group of buildings 
are already a part of the national park 
system. 

Glenmont, where Thomas A. Edison 
spent 45 years of his life and where many 
of his 1,000-plus inventions were thought 
out, contains numerous mementos of ap- 
preciation presented to Thomas Edison 
for his many contributions to modern 
civilization. 

AS soon as administrative details are 
warked out, it will be open to the public. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a release from the Department of the 
Interior on this subject. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THOMAS A. EDISON Home To Br DONATED TO 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Glenmont, the home where Thomas A, 
Edison lived for 45 years, and where many of 
his 1,000-plus inventions were thought out, 
will become the property of the Federal Goy- 
ernment on Monday, August 3, it was an- 
nounced today by the Department of the 
Interior, 

The multigabled house, in West Orange, 
N. J., is being donated by the McGraw-Edi- 
son Co., his corporate heir, as an addition 
to Edison Laboratory National Monument, 
according to Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service, which administers 
the monument. The laboratory group of 
buildings, often referred to as Edison’s work 
bench, have been a part of the national park 
system since 1956. With the addition of the 
home, the area will eventually be renamed 
Edison National Monument, 

Brief ceremonies at the home will mark 
the formal transfer of title to Glenmont. 
Former New Jersey Gov. Charles Edison, a 
son of the inventor and chairman of the 
board of directors, and Max McGraw, presi- 
dent, will be the principal representatives 
of the McGraw-Edison Co. Assistant Secre- 
tary Roger C. Ernst will represent the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Director Wirth the 
National Park Service. Also attending will 
be other members of the Edison family and 
the donor company. 

Situated in a beautifully landscaped 13.5- 
acre tract on a hill overlooking the laboratory 
buildings, Glenmont contains numerous 
mementos of appreciation presented to 
Thomas Edison for his many contributions 
to modern civilization. Adding to the his- 
torical interest of the 23-room house are 
tribal souvenirs presented by American In- 
dians, primitive hunting weapons sent by 
Eskimos, 8 Russian czar's gift of statuettes 
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of Cossacks astride their military steeds, and 
many others. These and the household fur- 
nishings have been left virtually undisturbed 
since Mr. Edison’s death in 1931. 

The famous landmark was the home of 
his widow, Mina Miller Edison, during the 
16 years she surylved her husband. Since 
1947, it has been maintained as a limited- use 
museum by the McGraw-Edison Co, and its 
predecessor company, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

When the laboratory buildings were pre- 
sented to the Federal Government several 
years ago by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Glen- 
mont was designated a national historic site 
by the Secretary of the Interior. President 
Eisenhower, on February 17, 1959, authorized 
Secretary Seaton to accept the tender-of-gift 
of the Edison home. 

Park Service Director Wirth said that 
Glenmont will not be open to the public 
until administrative detalls of conditions 
and hours of ‘opening are worked out with 
the trustees of Llewellyn Park, a semiprivate 
residential area surrounding the property. 


What Should Trade Missions 
Mean to You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Fred Wittner, president of Fred Witt- 
ner Co., of New York, which appeared 
in the July issue of Industrial Market- 
ing: 

War SHOULD TRADE Missions 
MEAN ro You? 
(By Fred Wittner, president, Fred 
Wittner Co., New York) 

Right at this moment in a number of far- 
fiung places of the world small teams of 
American industrialists are spreading good 
will of inestimable value to thelr country. 
In concentrated 6-week periods, they are 
working long hours, covering vast distances, 
and undergoing countless travel inconven- 
lences—all without monetary remuneration. 
In return they recelve personal experiences, 
knowledge, and satisfactions which cannot 
be measured in money. 

These private businessmen are part of a 
relatively unsung but tremendously sig- 
nificant program instituted a few years ago 
by President Eisenhower to encourage two- 
way trade between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The program: Trade 
Missions of the U.S, Department of Com- 
merce, 

The author of this article was the first 
industrial advertising agency man to go on 
such a mission (last fall, to Yugoslavia). It 
was a rich, unforgetable expcirence, during 
which time I was never more proud to be a 
part of industrial advertising. This spring 
Charles L. Rumrtll, president, the Rumrill 
Co., Rochester, N. V., was a member of the 
trade mission team which went to West Ger- 
many, and Robert N. D. Arndt, vice presi- 
dent, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 
Philadelphia, was with the team that went 
to Poland. 

Because of the great need for industrial 
marketing specialists to man the teams, this 
article will describe the objectives of the 
program, its accomplishments to date, and 
the rensons why industry—yes; you who 
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read this—should support it by making men 
available for the purpose. 

However, before I take you behind the 
scenes, let me say at the outset that I can 
concelye of no more valuable contribution 
by private enterprise to better long-term in- 
ternational relations. This partnership of 
industry and government in' achieving per- 
son-to-person contacts between American 
and foreign businessmen widens our under- 
standing of the expanding world of com- 
merce and, even more important, corrects 
the existing image of America which pre- 
valis in other countries. 

ILL-WILL AMBASSADORS 


If you have traveled abroad at all, you 
know that the image of the United States 
needs correcting. Every year hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow Americans go over- 
seas as tourists; but unfortunately, they ac- 
complish little in building goodwill for their 
country. Often, for the most part uninten- 
tionally, they hinder it. 

Better dressed, better fed, spending more 
money during their holidays than many na- 
tives acquire in thelr lifetimes, they create 
hostility instead of understanding. Wel- 
comed for the dollars they bring, they leave 
little of lasting Impact except envy. (For- 
eign ald in dollars only creates the same un- 
wholesome Impression. Nobody really likes 
a rich uncle. He could always give more if 
he really wanted to.) 

Envy is the closest emotion to hate; so we 
as a nation must do more than merely im- 
press other peoples with our wealth and 
high living standards, We must give of our- 
selves, share our knowledge and point the 
way to self-sufficiency, which peoples every- 
where, regardless of their birthright, yearn to 
achieve. 

This the trade missions program is AC- 
complishing—at an expense to taxpayers so 
small that it can scarcely be found in the 
budget report. 


MISSION DESCRIDED 


The best way to describe the program is 
to quote from the U.S, Department of Com- 
merce’s “What is a Trade Mission?" (from 
its “Questions and Answers for Prospective 
Trade Mission Members"—which you can get 
by writing to the Trade Missions Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C.): 

“The Department of Commerce considers 
the trade mission as the spearhead of its 
activities in the international field, carrying 
out at the grassroots level—directly with the 
foreign businessman—its functions to fos- 
ter, promote and develop the foreign com- 
merce of the United States: trade, invest- 
ment, tourlam, and general commercial rela- 
tions, 

“A trade mission is a group of commercial 
men (usually three to five private business- 
men accompanied by a Department of Com- 
merce leader) sent abroad to further the 
interests of the United States. For 6 or more 
weeks they visit the various citles in the 
country concerned and meet business and 
government executives in group meetings and 
individual consultations on how business is 
done with and in the United States. If 
timed to coincide with an important inter- 
national trade fair, they maintain a U.S. 
Trade Information Center in the U.S. exhibit 
at the fair, where their consultation sery- 
ices are available to all. 

“In the course of this perlod, and depend- 
Ing on the size of the business community in 
the country visited, they meet personally 
from 1,000 to 5,000 or more businessmen, in- 
cluding the leaders of the country.” 

By the end of December 1958, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce had organized and spon- 
sored 63 trade missions along these lines. 
These missions have carried the American 
business story and concrete evidence of un- 
selfish American cooperation to 38 countrics 
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and more than 470 cities since the program 
began in January 1955. 


DOES IT WORK? 


Has the program been successful? In an- 
swer, I will draw on my own and the experi- 
ences and reactions of my associates of the 
1958 Yugoslavia trade mission team. Also 
I want to quote Samuel P. Hull, sales man- 
ager and director, Worcester Stamped Metal 
Co., Worcester, Mass., who was a member of 
one of the first teams sent out from Wash- 
ington (in 1955, to Italy): 

“Our objective as a group was selling, 
selling on many levels. We were selling our 
Government's sincerity and Interest in pro- 
moting two-way trade, selling our President's 
overall interest and sincerity of purpose in 
bringing a closer rapprochement between 
countries; selling the American way of life 
and the democratic philosophy of our Gov- 
ernment. 

“A terriffic impression was made on the 
people with whom we came in contact by the 
fact that we were there * * that we were 
willing to take several weeks away from our 
business, in some cases at considerable per- 
sonal sarcifice, in order to discuss and at- 
tempt to solve business problems with them. 
It was a matter of no little importance in 
their minds that we were there to try to 
assist them. Certainly, our Government has 
displayed and is displaying this same inter- 
est in helping them; but governments are, of 
necessity, somewhat impersonal, at times 
very remote from the individual and his par- 
ticular current problem. 

“But here was an individual, better yet. 
five individuals—in person—keenly inter- 
ested In hearing them out, in discussing all 
the innumerabie details, and in giving di- 
rect, concrete help. It was new and won- 
derful. One of the first questions asked us 
wherever we went was, ‘Is your Government 
going to continue this next year and the 
year after? Are you coming back again?“ 

That was also the biggest single reaction 
we experienced in Yugoslavia: surprise and 
pleasure over our being there. In our case 
the United States was there for the third 
successive year, covering new areas of the 
country, meeting many businessmen who 
hadn't been exposed to the previous trade 
missions, inspecting new factories, visiting 
tourist resorts, answering more advanced 
questions. 

WHAT AND WHY 


Other countries, particularly those where 
all industry is state controlled, send out 
trade missions which are empowered to ne- 
gotlate concrete trade agreements and to buy 
and sell products. U.S. trade missions, on 
the other hand, bring only Information—in- 
formation about American markets and how 
to reach them, American tastes and how t? 
satisfy them, American sources of equipment 
and raw materials and information on how 
to attract more American tourists. 

Why should the United States send a trade 
mission, at taxpayers’ expense, to a Com- 
munist-controlled country such as Lugo“ 
slavia? 

Here's why: Tito and his “markedly brave, 
tenacious, kindly and perennially hopeful 
people“ (as the Christian Science Monitor 
recently described them) are noncommitted 
Communists. They broke with Stalin in 
1948 and again with Khrushchev in 1955. 

Here communism is not a monolithie 
structure attempting to shape all people 1 
the same mold. The U.S. Government rêe” 
ognizes this difference. We have equip 
the Yugoslav Army, have helped to offset 
their deficlencies in wheat and are helping 
construct hydroelectric dams and fertil 
plants. 

As a result, Yugoslavia is not behind thé 
Iron Curtain; we have an important window 
there from which to watch the satellite blot: 
our U.S, Information Service and Volce 
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America operate without restrictions; and 
our embassy enjoys free intercourse with 
Tito's government. 

In other words, we are being realistic. 
Sending trade missions of private business- 
men to Yugoslavia is an extension of this 
realism. It is for this same reason that we 
have sent trade missions to Poland during 
the last 2 years, why we encourage the un- 
Portation of Yugoslav and Polish products 
into America, and why we look with favor on 

cans visiting a country such as Yugo- 
slavia—which, by the way, is one of the most 
beautiful in Europe, offering much to. the 
American tourist. 


TRADE MISSION AT WORK 


Now let's take a lock at an actual U.S. 
trade mission—the one the author was on— 
m action. Yugoslavia had suggested three 
areas of assistance for the 1959 U.S. trade 
mission: 

1. Assisting Yugoslavia in its important 
lead, zinc, and copper industries—which con- 
stitute a substantial portion of Its exports to 
the United States—and providing informa- 
tion for its growing machinery and metal 
fabrication industries. The businessman as- 
signed to this phase of the mission was John 
D. Dewhurst, president of Arrow Tool Co., 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

2. Helping to increase American tourism to 
Yugoslavia. Over 550,000 Americans visited 
Europe and the Mediterranean in 1957. They 
pent, exclusive of travel fares, $483 million. 

than one-half of 1 percent of this money 
Was spent in Yugoslavia. The businessman 
assigned was Robert C. Gordon, advertising 
Sales manager of Time. 

8. Explaining American marketing meth- 
Ods and techniques. Since Yugoslavia’s ex- 
Ports to the United States have risen slowly 
to $33 million annually, a greater under- 
Standing by Yugoslavia's businessmen and 
tourism officials of the important place of 
sales promotion, advertising, and public rela- 

would enable them to communicate 
More effectively about their products, services 
and facilities. The author of this article 

Was the businessman assigned. 
Accompanying this trio were Wendell 
e of the Trade Missions Division, as 
leader; Harold E. Allen of the Depart- 
Ment of Commerce, as assistant team leader; 
Titus of the economic section of the 
American Embassy; Aleksandar Ozerovic of 
U.S. Information Service, Belgrade, as trans- 
; and Stefan Zec of the Yugoslavia Fed- 

erai Chamber of Commerce. 
The team was briefed for 4 days in Wash- 
by Commerce and State Department 
Officials in Washington, and for several days 
on arrival in Belgrade by Foreign Service and 
S Officials at the American Embassy. 
TOUGH SCHEDULE 


- Then we started crisscrossing the Yugo- 
Slay mountains with Bronka and Luka, the 

dor's and Chargé d'Affaires’ chauf- 
Teurs, in a Chevrolet limousine and a Ford 
Station wagon. 

g the succeeding 6 weeks we spent 
Several days in each of the trade informa- 
tion centers of the American pavilions at 

Belgrade and Zagreb Fairs, held group 

Meetings in 10 cities of the country’s 6 Re- 

Publics, and visited 11 tourist resorts and 16 
‘ustrial plants. 

When we returned to Belgrade at the end 
ot September we had put 4,000 miles on the 
peedometers of the embassy’s cars, 75 per- 
dent of this mileage being over steep moun- 
tain roads, In addition, we had flown from 
pograde to Skoplje, from Lake Ohred to 
~ lgrade, from Belgrade to Titograd and 
Sopr Split to Belgrade—not to mention an 

Vernight rail trip on the famous Orlent Ex- 
a from Sarajevo to Zagreb, and a cruise 
Pee the Adriatic by motorship from 

Jeka to Split. 

e these 6 weeks we didn't have a day 
am. mornings we were up at 5 or 6 
to push on to the next meeting over 
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hazardous, winding roads, stopping en route 
to visit factories, exchange Slivovic (plum 
brandy, the Yugoslav’s vodka) toasts with 
Officials; partake of seven-course official 
luncheons and dinners; and answer innu- 
merable questions about American industry, 
American markets, American tastes, Ameri- 
can attitudes. Questions like: 

“What are the major metal-fabricating 
markets in the United States?” At Yugo- 
slavia’s largest steel mill (Zenica, in the Re- 
public of Bosnia—Herzegovina) we gave the 
managing director and commercial director 
a copy of Steel's marketing map of the 
metalworking industries. You would think 
we had included them in the Marshall plan. 

“Where in the United States can we buy 
steel plate for ships—and equipment for 
machining it?“ In the shipbuilding city of 
Rijeka (the former Italian city of Fiume) 
we left a copy of Iron Age’s 1958 Annual 
Review“ issue. The expressions of gratitude 
were embarrassing. 

“Which American advertising agencies, 
specializing in export, would like an affilia- 
tion with the leading Yugoslav advertising 
agency?” (Believe it or not, there are 18 
American-type advertising agencies in that 
small country—the size of Oregon.) 

BUSINESS PAPERS 


How can a small team of specialists 
answer all these questions? The answer is 
the availability of American business maga- 
zines. With every trade mission, the De- 
partment of Commerce sends a commercial 
library, consisting of 1,000 business publi- 
cations and directories, covering every cate- 
gory of American private industry. 

This is the research department of the 
trade mission. The library ts set up in the 
U.S. pavilion at the country’s international 
trade fair. The publications enable mem- 
bers of the mission to answer questions 
quickly about conditions in a particular in- 
dustry or market: where specific products 
can be purchased, marketing techniques, 
price trends, tariffs, convention dates, etc. 

I said at the outset that I was never more 
proud of being a part of industrial market- 
ing. When I watched Yugosiay business 
and government officials stand in amazement 
before row after row of American business, 
trade, and technical magazines, I knew, if 
I never did before, how vital our business 
press it. 

UNFORGETTABLE 


If I have stirred your interest in the trade 
missions programs and you feel that either 
you or one of the executives of your com- 
pany would participate, you can get all of 
the details by writing to: E. Paul Hawk, 
Director, Trade Missions Division, Office of 
Trade Promotion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

If you go on a trade mission, you'll never 
regret or forget the experience. In the words 
of one trade mission alumnus: 

It is the cheapest investment ever made 
for the best results. I personally feel that 
in the 7 weeks I was in that country, I con- 
tributed more to the service of my country 
than in the entire 4 years I was in the U.S. 
Army. 


Milwaukee Journal Challenges 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
country watched with deep interest the 
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exchange between Premier Khrushchev 
and Vice President Nox; and many 
Americans must have been struck by the 
assertion of Khrushchev that “the Com- 
munist regime is not afraid of ideas, that 
it has broken free from such a situa- 
tion.” Recently the Milwaukee Journal 
delivered a slambang reply to this 
Khrushchev assertion and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor Arnam or Ineas, En? 


In their famous “kitchen debate,” Vice 
President Nixon said to Nikita Khrushchev: 
“You must not be afraid of ideas.“ The 
Soviet Premier repired: “We tell you not to 
be afraid of ideas. We have no reason to 
be afraid. We have already broken free 
of such a situation." 

So? Perhaps Khrushchev was not aware 
that almost simultaneously his people had 
demanded removal of more than 100 books 
from the American library in an adjoining 
section of the American exhibition. They 
were books of history and travel and an- 
thologies of Russian literature. None were 
for sale; they were evidence of the kind of 
books available in libraries in this country. 

There was no question about the Soviet's 
right to demand removal of the books. 
Agreements providing for the exchange exhi- 
bitions in Moscow and New York State that 
host governments have a veto on exhibits. 
As far as is known, the United States vetoed 
no Russian exhibit in New York. To have 
vetoed any books would have been ridic- 
ulous; Russian books, magazines and news- 
papers are freely available in this country 
to those who want them. 

“We have no reason to be afraid,” said 
Khrushchey. Maybe not, but someone in 
Moscow was afraid of a few books on dis- 
Play shelves. Khrushehev's words were be- 
ing disproved as he said them, 

If further evidence of Khrushehev's error, 
or dishonesty, is needed, it was provided at 
Geneva last week. A committee of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
after months of work, completed a declara- 
tion on freedom of information. It stated 
these principles, among others: 

(1) Everyone has the right to seek and 
convey information and ideas. (2) All gov- 
ernments have the responsibility to pursue 
policies under which the free flow of in- 
formation will be protected. (3) No gov- 
ernment or public or private agency should 
have a monopoly on all means of disseminat- 
ing news and ideas. (4) All media of infor- 
mation should report honestly and in good 
faith. 

The vote for adoption was 13 to 3. Those 
voting no! Soviet Russia and its Commu- 
nist stooges, Bulgaria and Poland. 

Not afraid of ideas, Mr. Khrushchev? 


Spending Marathon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much conversation recently regard- 
ing the fact that fiscal year 1959 ended 
with a deficit of $12.5 billion. I offer the 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of July 22, 1959, the contents 
which I consider very worthy of your 
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serious attention, When considering the 
foreign aid appropriation measure last 
week the Congress had the courage to 
require a particular foreign country to 
strictly limit its spending and indebted- 
ness. Why do not we, and why cannot 
we, practice what we preach? The edi- 
torial follows: 


SPENDING MARATHON 


No one was very surprised Monday when 
the Tre: announced that the fiscal year 
1959 had ended with a deficit of $12.5 billion, 
Some had expected it to be even greater. The 
deficlt was the gap between receipts of $68.2 
billion and expenses of $80.7 billion. 

When in January 10953, President Eisen- 
hower drew up the budget for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1959, he counted on income of 
$744 billion and expenses of $73.9 billion. 
Chairman Byrd of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee called the income estimate unduly 
optimistic in view of business conditions, and 
others of both parties were equally skeptical. 

Democrats emphasize the decline in tax 
revenue caused by the recession. Revenue 
was, indeed, $6.2 billion less than antici- 
pated, but expenses, which are under the 
control of the Democratic Congress, were 
$6.8 billion higher. 

A glance at the accompanying chart should 
prove the absurdity of blaming our fiscal 
troubles solely or largely on declining in- 
come. In 45 years since 1913, the cost of run- 
ning our Government has multiplied more 
than 100 times; yet In the same period our 
population has not even doubled. 

The 40 years between 1874 and 1913 like- 
wise saw our population double, and they 
were years of tremendous economic growth. 
Yet the cost of Government rose at about 
the same rate as population—from $302 mil- 
lion in 1874 to $724 million in 1913. 

The spenders try to place the blame on 
defense spending and interest on the debt, 
which was incurred principally to pay for 
wars. These two items account for $47 bil- 
lion of our $80 billion budget. But even 
assuming that our wars have been unavoid- 
eer Roa worthwhile, the argument is in- 
valid. 

In 1913, defense spending and interest 
amounted to $370 million of our $724 million 
budget, or only slightly less, proportionally, 
than now. In 1874 the two accounted for 
$179 million out of total spending of 8302 
million, or well above today’s proportion. 
The truth is that nonmilitary spending has 
risen faster than military spending and in- 
terest combined. 

The spenders blame our troubles also on in- 
filiation. But even allowing for inflation, the 
Government spends 30 times more for each 
one of us now than it did in 1913. And, 
what is more, it is the spenders themselves 
who are largely responsible for creating this 
inflation through their deficits. No matter 
how they sidestep and doubletalk, the spend- 
ers cannot escape the blame. 

It is ironic that a foreign aid program 
for Spain was also announced on Monday, 
and that one of the requirements was that 
Spain impose strict limits on its spending 
and its indebtedness. It is distressing to see 
the good sense we preach to others but can- 
not seem to practice ourselves, 


Lee Alexander Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
IN THE cannes . THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the passing of Mrs. James C. 
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Auchincloss, who for so many ycars 
served as an assistant to her husband, 
Representative James C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
has been noted with sorrow by all of us 
who knew her so well. Keenly interested 
in the problems of New Jersey’s Third 
Congressional District, she was well- 
known for the sympathetic assistance 
she rendered to all who sought a helping 
han f 


I wish to extend a note of personāl 
sympathy to Congressman AUCHINCLOSS 
and his family at the great loss they 
have sustained and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, a tribute to this gracious 
lady published in the Asbury Park Eve- 
ning Press of Saturday, August 1. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lee ALEXANDER AUCHINCLOSS 


Monmouth County has lost a distin- 
guished woman in the passing of Mrs. James 
C. Auchincloss, 

From the date of her entrance into public 
Ute in 1942 as congressional secretary to her 
husband she displayed a keen and competent 
interest In the problems of the constituents 
of Representative James C. AUCHINCLOSS. 

During 17 years amid the busy routine of 
the Nation's capital she won the admiration 
of many who had personal as well as public 
problems. As a result many citizens have 
developed å closer relationship with Govern- 
ment and the Third Congressional District 
profited because its representative in Wash- 
ington had the assistance of a gracious lady. 

It is no wonder that some observers on 
Capitol Hill favorably compared the ad- 
ministration of legislative matters by Mr. 
and Mrs. Auchincloss with that of Vice Pres- 
ident John Nance Garner who in his many 
years in the Congress relied on the confi- 
dential assistance of Mrs. Garner as his sec- 
retary. 8 

Mrs. Auchincloss’ Interests were not con- 
fined to Government. During her active life 
she was concerned with the needs of the 
New York Infirmary, the United Hospital 
Fund, the Garden Club of America of which 
she was a director, and in World War II with 
the Monmouth County USO. These activi- 
ties reflected the broad view she held of the 
public welfare and the responsibilities which 
women can fulfill. The loss experienced by 
Representative AVCHINCLOSS and his family 
is shared by thousands of his constituents. 


Our Incomparable Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
include for printing in the Appendix of 
the Record an editorial on the superla- 
tive manner in which the Vice President 
handled an enormously difficult assign- 
ment during the first hours of his visit 
to the U.S. S. R. This editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer some 
days ago—on July 27—is all the more 
interesting because the visit is now over 
and Vice President Nrxon has left Rus- 
sia. Right up to his farewell to the Rus- 
sian people, to his very last words, he 
showed himself to be a statesman of 
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great stature. The Vice President has 
done our Nation a great service. 
The editorial follows: 


Nixon RISES TO THE CHALLENGE 


Vice President Nixon, in the first few days 
of his Soviet tour, has shown great fortitude 
under fire and a remarkable ability to be 
simultaneously firm, forthright and friendly. 

Confronted with the most difficult assign- 
ment in his long experience as goodwill emis- 
sary, Mr. Nixon has conducted himself thus 
far in a most exemplary manner. 

He has answered every challenge. He has 
evaded nothing. He has defended the honor, 
prestige, and principles of the United States 
against hostile criticism and disparaging in- 
nuendo. 

The Vice President hardly had begun his 
tour of the U.S. exhibition in Moscow with 
Mr. Khrushchey when the Soviet Premier 
launched a tirade of derogatory remarks and 
thinly velled threats. 

If Mr. Nixon had lost his temper, as per- 
haps the wily Khrushchev hoped, the good- 
will tour would have been foredoomed to 
failure. 

If the Vice President had taken the abuse 
in silence or offered only feeble response, 
he and the Nation he represents would have 
been discredited in the eyes of the entire 
world. 

Nrxon handled the situation magnifi- 
cently. He neither raged nor retreated, He 
gave Khrushchev some poignant lessons of 
life in America that the Soviet boss will not 
soon forget. i 

The Vice President—speaking to newsmen 
Sunday night after hours of private talk 
with Khrushchev in a secluded villa—stated 
a profound truth, “Mr, Khrushchev and I,” 
Nrxon said, both have a practice of speak- 
ing directly and not beating around the 
bush,” 

It is precisely this trait that has won Mr. 
Nixon deep respect among the Russian hier- 
archy. Here, the Soviets found, is an Ameri- 
can who talks back, who can take it and dish 
it out, who refuses to absorb abuse lying 
down but stands up and defends himself. 

The Russians had become so accustomed 
to kicking Americans around verbally—with 
only mild response from official quarters— 
that Mr. Nrxon’s fighting stance caught them 
quite by surprise. They haven't fully re- 
covered yet. 

Political friends and foes of Mr. Nrxon 
will welght carefully the effects of his Soviet 
tour in terms of the Vice President's popu- 
larity in this country. Already there is 
speculation that Nrton’s sharp answers to 
Khrushchev at the U.S. exhibition hall will 
be either helpful or harmful to the Vice 
President's political future, depending on 
one’s point of view. 

The inescapable fact of the matter is that 
Nixon went to Russia as an official repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Government, not as 4 
politician. 

In giving extemporaneous replies to 
Khrushchey’s biting remarks, Mr. Nrxon did 
not have time to weigh the effects of his 
answers on his own political future. He 
would not have done so in any event. The 
Vice President is first and foremost a states 
man of the highest caliber, and he fs prov- 
ing himself in Moscow to be exactly that. 

Mr. Nrxon’s plan to visit Poland, at the 
end of his tour of Russia and Siberia that 
was severely limited in scope by order of the 
Kremlin, is an excellent idea. Nowhere in 
the Soviet satellite empire is the heartbeat 
of freedom stronger than among the Pi 
people. 

Vice President Nrxox's historymaking 
tour is off to an auspicious start despite 
Soviet efforts to sabotage it. He no doub 
will encounter many new difficulties in the 
days ahead. The American people wish him 
well, confident that he has the personal 
courage and the diplomatic skill to meet any 
situation. 


1959 


Montana: Spertsmon’s Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1859 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
August 1959 issue of Field & Stream con- 
tains an excellent, comprehensive article 
on big-game hunting entitled “Trophy- 
land, U.S.A.” by Erwin A. Beuer. 

The author not only describes hunting 
but gives interesting information on the 
wilderness country that makes Montana 
famous for outdoor recreation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRopHYLAND, U.S.A. 
(By Erwin A. Bauer) 

Softly and silently the first snow of Sep- 
tember fell in the night. By morning our 
tents sagged dangerously under its weight, 
but this early snowfall was a biessing never- 
theless. Now Danaher Meadow and the 
slopes all around were covered with a crust 
of white. Maybe the game would move, 
Making tracking possible. 

We were standing in the cook tent, backed 
Up around Chauncey Mosslander's iron stove. 
Where bacon fried and coffee brewed. I 
think it was the only warm, completely dry 
spot in the Whole vast Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness of Montana. We were listening to the 
Wranglers swearing and the jangling bells 
Of their horses. Suddenly we heard another 
sound faintly in the distance. It was the 
Clear, flutelike, rising-and-falling bugle of a 
bull elk. There's no other sound like it. 

For a minute mo one spoke. Then 
Chauncey said, “That one isn't far away, On 
that first high ridge just behind us, I'd 
judge.” 

“Snow must have driven him down,” Pete 
Suggested. 

“Or he found those five cows you saw 
yesterday.” Chauncey turned the bacon and 
va, “Other bulls will be finding them 

“Then why are we wasting time in camp?" 
Pete wondered. 

Four hunters and thelr guides never 
bolted breakfast any faster than we did that 
raw and snowy morning. It seemed that the 
last note of the bull elk’s bugling had 
hardly died away when we were saddled up. 
Soon Pete, guide Bill Ramble and I were fol- 
lowing a faint blazed trail toward the tim- 
bered ridge behind camp, 

For 30 minutes we pushed the horses up a 
steep switchback slope until they were blow- 
ing hard. Then we stopped to rest, but soon 
We pushed on again. Perhaps an hour later 
the trail leveled off, emerged from a heavy 
Stand of lodgepole pine, and turned to fol- 
low the edge of the ridge. 

When we reached a point where we could 
Scan the lonely real estate around us, we 
dismounted and tied the horses. From in- 
side his poncho Bill produced a footlong 
length of plastic garden hose and with it 
blew a shrill challenge to every male elk 
for miles around, For several minutes noth- 
Ing stirred. There was no sound to suggest 
that anything alive even, existed in that 
alpine country. d 
N en. directly below us, an elk answered. 

O sound in all the wild, not even of wolves 
hunting or of geese in flight, is half so 
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stirring as the bugle of a hot bull elk. This 
one was hot and close and spoiling for trou- 
ble. It whistled, coughed, snorted, and 
barked almost like a big dog. Then silence. 

“That fellow’s ready,” Bill whispered. “He 
just might come here to us. So let's try 
waiting him out.” 

It seemed an eternity, but it was only 10 
minutes by watch before Bill challenged 
again. This time the elk answered imme- 
diately. It was closer—sounded only a 
stone's throw awsy—but we couldn't see the 
brute anywhere. The bristles were standing 
on the back of my neck. We continued to 
watch and wait. I saw Pete open, close, and 
open again the safety on his 30-06. Then 
Bill whispered, “Watch that patch of brush 
at 2.o’clock.” 

Suddenly the bull was standing in the 
open, head high, testing his wind in our 
direction. Immediately it sensed that some- 
thing was wrong, and turned away. That's 
when things began to happen. Pete's rifle 
cracked and the elk stumbled, but somehow 
it vanished into the timber and we could 
hear it crashing away. It had been hit, and 
Pete was on his feet, ready to follow it. 

“Take it easy,” Bil said. “He won't go 
far.” 

We easily located the spot where the elk 
had been hit, and just a hundred yards far- 
ther on we found the bull itself. It had 
smashed head on into a deadfall. Pete was 
certainly the happiest man in Montana with 
his magnificent 6-points-per-side bull. 

Every day through the various big game 
seasons in Montana there are hundreds of 
“happiest” men, for here is a promised land 
for those with trophies on their minds. It's 
a promised land because this picturesque 
State on the top of America 18 still relatively 
undeveloped, a region with wide-open spaces 
and an amazing wealth of wildlife—the big- 
gest herds of big game, in fact, that still re- 
main south of the Canadian border, It's a 
place where virtually any sportsman can still 
have a crack at big targets, with good odds 
in his favor and without mortgaging the old 
homestead. 

Every American is a landowner in Mon- 
tana, and he owes it to himself to check on 
his holdings at least once in a lifetime. 
These holdings include more than 16 mil- 
lion acres in 11 national forests, plus Gla- 
cier National Park and part of Yellowstone 
National Park, That amounts to 54,000 
square miles, more than a third of the State, 
Of course, there's no hunting in the parks, 
but almost every square foot of national 
forest land is open to any outdoorsman with 
& State hunting license in his pocket. 

In addition there are several State game- 
management areas and thousands of square 
miles of privately owned land where a visit- 
ing hunter is equally welcome. But no doubt 
the finest hunting country of all, as well 
as the most magnificent scenery, exists in 
nine wilderness areas established by the 
U.S. Forest Service. Completely primitive 
conditions have been preserved forever in 
all of them. 

The 990,900-acre Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area is the largest and best-known in Mon- 
tana. It's a matchless region of high peaks 
and alpine meadows along the Continental 
Divide, lying just south of Glacier National 
Park. In it is the heart of the summer 
ranges of three major elk herds—the Penta- 
gon, Sun River and South Fork of Flat- 
head herds. Mule deer, black bear and 
moose are abundant too. Mountain goats 
and several bands of bighorn sheep live 
in the highest sections. 

Grizzlics are vanishing critters in America 
nowadays, and there are few places where 
they can be hunted with any success. But 
the Bob Marshall Js one of them, A hun- 
ter's chances are slim, though, since the 
total population in the country is little 
more than a thousand animals, about half 
of them in Montana. 
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The Selway-Bitterroot is the largest wil- 
derness aren in America. Although most of 
it is in Idaho, about 291,000 acres extend 
into Montana, and it's in the rugged alpine 
formations of this portion that goats are 
especially numerous. But sheer cliffs and 
canyons make them hard to reach, Eik, 
which drift in and out of the State over 
the mountain passes, are also abundant 
hereabout. 

The 230,000-acre Beartooth wilderness is 
the most lofty parcel of real estate in Mon- 
tana. Just northeast of Yellowstone Park, 
it features Granite Peak (highest point in 
the State) and famous Grasshopper Glacier. 
It also has all the native species of big game. 
So does the Anaconda-Pintlar wilderness 
(145,000 acres), which is located on the Con- 
tinental Divide along the headwaters of 
Rock Creek and branches of the Bitterroot 
and Big Hole Rivers, 

One of the most completely trackless, trall- 
less places in western Montana is the Cabinet 
Mountains Wild Area (90,000 acres), which 
lies between the Kootenai and Clarks Fork 
Rivers. To bag elk, which are plentiful, or a 
bear in these mountains is a feat that any 
hunter will always remember. Other wilder- 
ness areas include Spanish Peaks (50,000 
acres) on the Gallatin-Madison Divide; Mis- 
sion Mountains (75,000 acres) on the east 
slope of the Mission Range, especially good 
for goats and bears; Gates of the Mountains 
(30,000 acres), just north of Helena; and Ab- 
saroka (64,000 acres), just north of Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Several seasons ago, in mid-September, 
Lon and Dale Swanson and I took Lon’s 114- 
ton truck, left the pavements far behind, and 
followed a trail that would have tripped up 
even mountain-reared mules, We finally 
parked in a lonely, forgotten glade on the 
edge of the Absaroka Wilderness Area. We 
had clear running water in a spring nearby, 
plenty of firewood, and a vast, high-altitude 
hunting country all to ourselves. We were 
going to live in the back of the truck deep in 
elk country and there hunt elk until all of 
us scored, no matter how long it required. 
It seemed like a good idea at the time, and it 
seems better than ever today, except for one 
thing. We had no sooner set up camp com- 
pletely than a heavy wet snow fell. What's 
more, the mercury hit rockbottom and pre- 
vented the snow from melting. We were 
marooned, 

For 4 whole days all three of us hunted 
hard. But trudging through the deep snow 
was more ordeal than pleasure. We found 
sign aplenty, but no one even saw a bull elk 
within shooting distance. The fifth day Dale 
decided to stay in camp to do all the cooking 
and try to thaw himself out. 

Dale, finishing the breakfast dishes, hap- 
pened to glance out through a hole in the 
tarpaulin truck flap. He saw a big elk stand - 
ing broadside about 70 feet away. Dale sim- 
ply reached for his .308 and—blam!—bagged 
it as easy as that, An hour or so later the 
animal had been field dressed, and its liver 
was soaking in a pan of ice-cold water. 

But Dale's day was just beginning. Around 
noon a fine, fat mule deer came along, and 
he bagged that, too. When the rest of us re- 
turned that evening, skunked again, Dale 
had his rifle handy. Now I'm waiting for a 
bear,” he said, 

It sounds like fletion, but it really hap- 
pened. Just another reason why I say this is 
a promised land for hunters. 

The Absaroka and the region all around if 
is especially good bear country—for blacks, 
thatis. They're big and abundant enough to 
make things interesting. On this same hunt, 
the snows eventually melted, and we finally 
bagged a second bull at the point where the 
timber dead-ended into a steep rock escarp- _ 
ment. Two days later Lon and I were passing 
the site of the kill. From the looks of things, 
a bear had been there just before us and 
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gorged on the entrails. We decided to watch 
the spot. 

It wasn't a long walt. When we arrived 
early the next morning, a whopping big 
blackie was on the kill. It turned and ran 
the second it saw us, but Lon managed a 
fast shot that looked like a bull’s-eye at first. 
The bear rolled far downhill but somehow 
recovered and started off. Then there began 
& terrible chase that neither of us will ever 
forget. That bear headed straight for the 
most formidable cover in all Montana. 

First it crossed an old burned-out area in 
which tall pines were stacked and criss- 
crossed to form an almost impassable barrier. 
Alternately we climbed over them and 
crawled under them, always figuring to meet 
the bruln face to face. But on the far side 
of the burn the bear's faint blood trall 
crossed a crumbling rockslide, then turned 
downhill until it reach a soggy, spongy 
creek bottom. It's hard to imagine how a 
wounded bear could negotiate this cover, but 
we followed it the best part of the day. It 
was almost dusk when we found the biackie 
as dead as last year’s daisies. No trophy in 
Lon's big trophy room is as respected as that 
Absaroka black bear. 


Any hunter in the land can live experi- 
ences like this in Montana's unspoiled coun- 
try. So far we've covered only the western 
half of the State, but eastern Montana is 
big-game territory too. It's premium mule- 
deer country, for example, and, next to 
Wyoming, a sportsman’s best bet for ante- 
Jope, year in and year out. A wise hunter, 
therefore, engages a packer or an outfitter in 
this country—both to get the most out of 
his trip and to take advantage of a bargain, 
Nowhere else in North America can he get 
so much for his money. 

Outfitters—either full-time or part-time 
ranchers—are found in every corner of the 
State, and they're bound by law and license 
to go a good job. A typical packer into back 
country furnishes everything except gun, 
sleeping bag and personal items. He pro- 
vides horses, food, tents, guides (usually one 
for each two hunters), cook, wrangler, and 
® reasonably exclusive hunting country for 
about $25 a day. Some are cheaper, some 
more expensive. But it’s a rare one who 
doesn’t at least show a hunter enough game 
to fill a license, ~ 

Licenses are reasonably priced in Montana 
too. A nonresident big-game license costs 
$100 and includes elk, deer, bear, game birds, 
and fishing (which is often sensational in 
pack-trip country). Extra charges are made 
if a hunter can win a permit for sheep, 
moose or goats in the special annual draw- 
ings. In eastern Montana there are often 
special antelope and two-deer hunts at only 
$25 per nonresident. 

You simply can't lose in this country 
that’s made to order for big-game hunting 
and big-game hunters. It’s your promised 
Jand—and the performance is as good as the 
promise. 


Me 


Textile Import Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, another 
serious facet of the import problem faced 
by the American textile industry is 
pointed out in an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Sylacauga Advance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this editorial from this 
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outstanding Fourth Alabama District 
newspaper. 
A Sussipy FOR Our ENEMY 


J. Craig Smith, president Avondale Milis, 
continues his fight for the textile industry 
with respect to the import problem it faces. 

A facet of this problem which has received 
no public emphasis has been clearly spelled 
out by Mr. Smith in the following article 
which deserves careful perusal: 

"Hong Kong, an island off the coast of 
China, is a British crown colony. During 
1958, Red China shipped to Hong Kong 114 
million yards of cotton cloth. During the 
first 3 months of 1959, Hong Kong shipped 
to the United States over 1,400,000 yards of 
cotton cloth and, in addition, garments val- 
ued in Hong Kong at over $8 million. If this 
rate of shipment into this country from 
Hong Kong is continued for the other 9 
months of this year, the 114 million yards 
Hong Kong purchased from Red China will 
be accounted for. 

“The United States has never recognized 
Red China and the two countries do no busi- 
ness together. Nevertheless, we permit Hong 
Kong to buy 114 million yards of cloth in 
Red China and then ship a large part of it 
into this country as cloth and garments. 
Hong Kong tells our State Department that 
it doesn't do this. The figures I have just 
quoted speak for themselves. Even if the 
identical cloth that Hong Kong buys in Red 
China doesn't reach this country, what pos- 
sible difference does that make? The end 
result is the same on Red China, Hong Kong, 
and this country. The wage rates in Hong 
Kong are so low that even the Japanese 
complain that the competition is unfair. In 
Red China there is no wage rate at all. The 
coolie slaves live in compounds and get rice 
for their labor, performed under the whips 
of the Red commissars. 

“On and after August 1, 1959, every for- 
elgn country will buy American cotton at a 
price 25 percent under the price we must pay, 
and those of us who look to the textile in- 
dustry for a livelihood will be taxed to pro- 
vide this tremendous subsidy to our com- 
petitors. 

“Great Britain has been the traditional 
free trade country of the world. She now 
limits this free trade policy to her colonies 
and dominions. Just recently, the British 
placed a quota on how much Hong Kong 
could ship Britain. It is certainly ironic that 
10 Downing Street is willing to protect the 
folks in Lancashire from their own colony 
and our State Department is unwilling to 
protect our industry from Hong Kong and 
our mortal enemy, Red China.“ 


Senator Morse Applauds Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev Exchange of Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I made today to the press, in regard to 
the proposed visit of Premier Khru- 
shchey to the United States, 

There being on objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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APPLAUDS EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV 
EXCHANGE OF VISITS 

Senator War xx Morsz, Democrat of Ore- 
gon. today issued the following statement 
on the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange of 
visits: 

“The announcement by the White House 
that Premier Khrushchey will visit the 
United States this September and President 
Eisenhower will visit Russia at a later date 
makes a lot of sense. Khrushchev needs to 
learn through his own eyes and ears that the 
people ot the United States are as much op- 
posed to a nuclear war as are the people 
of Russia. 

“I am sure that President Eisenhower has 
hopes that he will be able to make great 
progress in helping Khrushchev recognize, 
before it is too late, that both Russian and 
the United States have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by a continuation of 
a nuclear armaments race. 

“It is my hope that Khrushchey’s visit to 
the United States will precede by a few days 
a summit conference with the heads of all 
other states at the United Nations’ Head- 
quarters in New York. Now is the time for 
the nations of the world to agree to take 
whatever disarmament steps are necessary 
jointly and through the procedures of the 
United Nations. Following such a summit 
meeting, President Eisenhower's visit to Rus- 
sia will symbolize not only to the Russian 
people but to all humanity that world peace 
is attainable in our time.“ 


Morse 


A Refresher Course on Marx and Lenin a 
Must for Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G, WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in Satur- 
day’s issue of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, a significant editorial appeared. 
discussing Khrushchev’s possible visit to 
the United States. 

8 This editorial suggested that the poli- 
ticians in Washington and elsewhere 
bone up thoroughly on Marx and Lenin 
prior to Khrushchev’s arrival, in order to 
understand the absolute intent of com- 
munism to destroy us one way or an- 
other, and the absolute dedication of 
Khrushchey to that purpose. 

This editorial deserves much consider- 
ation, and awakens latent questions. I 
recommend it for the serious considera- 
tion of my fellow colleagues. 

[From the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Aug. 

1, 1959} 
KHRUSHCHEV Vistr 

A story by Bob Considine from Siberia re- 
ports that Vice President Nixon, after weigh- 
ing the pros and cons, fayors à visit of 
Premier Khrushchey here. 

It is a sticky subject. 

President Eisenhower, according to Wash- 
ington dispatches, feels that a Khrushchev 
visit would be a good idea—under the right 
conditions. That is the key phrase. 

Dr. Eisenhower, the Washington report 
says, belleves American opinion would have 
to be prepared for such a visit as a pre- 


caution against demonstrations and 
cidents. 


We don’t care much for that word pre- 
pared.” A better way of putting it is 
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the American people would have to be con- 
vinced that a Khrushchey visit would have 
Potential merit for our side. 

The President also feels the timing would 
be of paramount importance, and that the 
effects on our allies and the Soviet captive 
nations would have to bo considered. 

Perhaps our allles would need the assur- 
ance there would be no bilateral deal from 
the yisit, although we are not aware the 
British displayed such sensitivity toward us 
when Khrushchev and Bulganin visited 
England in 1956, where, by the way, they 
Were very coolly recelved. ~ 

But the captive nations cefinitely would 
need the assurance that the welcome to 
Ehrushchey would not mean our endorse- 
ment of their captivity. 

While discussing these reservations we 
add one of our own. 

It is that our politicians in Washington 
and elsewhere bone up thoroughly on Marx 
and Lenin prior to Khrushcher's arrival, in 
Order to understand the absolute intent of 
communism to destroy us one way or an- 
Other, and the absolute dedication of 
Khrushchev to that purpose. 

In fInct, a refresher course in Marxism 
Would be a good idea for some of our in- 
dustrialists and big businessmen who dis- 
Played a dismal naivete toward communism 
on the occasion of the recent tours of 

chev's deputies. 

In contrast, our labor leaders have shown 
a harder sense of its realities. 

On the other hand, if a visit here would 
Tid Khrushchev of some of his delusions 
&bout our country and our people and make 

realize that while we may quarrel and 
difer among ourselves, we are joined against 
any force that threatens freedom and se- 
curity, it would be indecd a big step toward 
real understanding. 
ese are some of the considerations in- 
Volved' in the President's remark that a visit 
Khrushchev would be a good idea—under 
the right conditions. 


Where Help Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the measure adopted to pro- 
Vide for the creation of a billion-dollar 

nk to help the development of 20 

tin American nations is, in the words 
Of the President, “a most significant step 
in the history of our economic relations 
With our Latin American neighbors.” 

Tt is sad to relate, I think, that while 
We have spent countless billions of dol- 
lars aiding foreign countries throughout 

e far corners of the earth, we have 

Nded to overlook our closest neighbors. 
Tam pleased to see we are now providing 
& remedy to this situation. 

ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
an editorial from the Trentonian of 
August 1, 1959, dealing with this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuere HELP Is Nrrrro 

At long last Congress has come to the 
Conclusion that we should stop dlscrimtnat- 

s Against our next-door neighbors. Ac- 
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cordingly it adopted a measure this week. 


proyiding for the creation of a billion-dollar 
bank to help the development of 20 Latin 
American nations. 

President Elsenhower had requeated that 
the program be inaugurated, hence his sig- 
nature on the proposal is regarded as a cer- 
tainty. As a matter of fact, the President 
is on record as having eaid that enactment 
of the program would be "a most significant 
step in the history of our economic rela- 
tions with our Latin American neighbors.” 

Sad to relate, we have not in past years 
been very considerate of the interests of 
our neighbors to the south. We have 
threntened and cajoled them on many oc- 
cosions, and have resorted to ill-advised 
armed intervention on others. 

We have meddled in thelr internal affairs 
and have frequently put our oficial stamp 
of approval on the most ruthless kind of dic- 
tatorships. 

We have spent countless billions of dollars 
aiding foreign countries throughout the far 
corners of the earth, all the while our Latin 
American neighbors were perhaps in greater 
need than many of the faraway nations we 
have been so generously trying to help, 

Now that Congress and the President have 
decided to take cognizance of the situation, 
it is to be hoped that we haven't waited too 
long to mend our ways. 


Fiscal Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, too often 
the technical nature of our complex 
economic system prevents the average 
citizen, and for that matter the Con- 
gressmen, from fully understanding the 
impact of government law on free en- 
terprise. 

Many economists write on this sub- 
ject and are stout defenders of opposite 
viewpoints and ‘amply support their 
position with a great abundance of 
facts and figures. We in Texas, par- 
ticularly Dallas, have always admired 
greatly the careful thought and ability 
of self-expression of Dr. Arthur A. 
Smith who now is associated with the 
First National Bank in Dallas as vice 
president and economist. 


As a sample of Dr. Smith's penetrat- 
ing analysis of today’s economic sit- 
uation, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of those interested, both in and 
out of Congress, to Dr. Smith's letter 
of July 15 which speaks for itself: 

FISCAL TROUBLE 

Fiscal problems at the State and local 
government levels are increasing notice- 
ably—and in some instances, alarmingly. 
Michigan's fiscal condition has attracted 
most Nation-wide publicity, but attention in 
the Southwest has been focused on the ef- 
forts of the Texas Legislature to find enough 
sources of revenue to meet the State's $2.4 
billion budget (biennial). 

There are many facets to the fiscal prob- 
lems which confront our Federal, State, and 
local governments; hence there is no one 
clear-cut answer to all of them. Existence 
of dual soverelgnty in this country compli- 
cates greatly the entire fiscal situation, « 
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The Federal Government and each State 
hold sovereign power to tax, borrow, and 
spend; and the States have created thou- 
sands and thousands of political subdivi- 
sion (counties, cities, towns, school districts, 
road districts, drainage districts, etc.) and 
endowed them with similar authority to tax, 
borrow, and spend. (There are over 102,000 
governmental units in the United States.) 

Because we have been demanding more 
and better services of these governmental 
units and because inflation has increased 
prices to the highest level in our history, the 
costs of government have gone skyward. 

The following figures reveal the extent of 
the spending increase (in billions) : 


And the tax take of the different levels 
óf government has increased as follows (in 
billions) : 


1938 1958 | Increase 

Percent 

1,202 

gs2 

246 

p 24:23) R 8 id 


Balanced budgets have been exceptional 
in the past 20 years; hence the public debt 
has grown too (in billions): 


Where and when this fiscal expansion will 


end, no one knows. At present there seems 
little prospect the the trend will slacken. 
So firmly fixed is the trend that, when you 
talk with a Congressman or a legislator 
(some exceptions) about a balanced budget, 
he immediately thinks In terms of higher 
taxes—rarely, if ever, in terms of less spend- 
ing. (And you better be careful about too 
much emphasis upon 4 balanced budget, or 
you will be marked as a “budget balancer,” 
which has come to be an opprobrium to most 
politicians who have become masterful in 
the art of spending to get votes.) 

One does not have to delve very far into 
the tax system in this country to realize that 
there is not much system to it. Ours is 
more of a tax-jungle than a tax-system. It 
is badly in need of overhauling—and cer- 
tainly in the process of overhauling, much of 
the present overlapping and double-dipping 
should be removed. Serious thought ought 
to be given to confining certain taxes to the 
sole use of particular levels of government. 

Take, for example, the income tax, At 
least two solid and sound reasons support 
the proposition that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment should use the income tax: (1) The 
Federal Government can administer it far 
more efficiently than the States or local units. 
(2) Income yaries directly with the level of 
the Nation's economic or business activity. 
When the economy is booming income is 
high; hence the income tax yield is high. 
When the economy is depressed income is 
also down; and the income tax yield is lower. 
Now, since we have charged the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the overall responsibility of 
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stabilizing the Nation's economy (within 
reasonable limits), the income tax affords a 
strong stabilizing force. On the other hand, 
State and local governments with less finan- 
cial strength (on the whole) than the Fed- 
eral Government should rely upon taxes 
whose yleld is less variable (less susceptible 
to cyclical influence) than the yield from the 
income tax. 

So it would be highly desirable for the 
States and their subdivisions to forgo the 
use of the income tax, leaving it solely to 
the Federal Government. But, by the same 
token, the Federal Government should not 
use excise and sales taxes, except when there 
is some nationwide nonfiscal purpose to be 
attained by so doing. 

States have proved that they can admin- 
ister sales taxes effectively, and such taxes 
provide a reasonably steady source of reve- 
nue to support State functions. 

The general property tax (sometimes 
called ad valorem tax, as in Texas) should 
not be used by the States, but should be 
left entirely to local units. (The Federal 
Government under the Constitution can- 
not use a property tax). 

The case for restricting property taxation 
to local government use is a strong one, 
and rests primarily upon the following 
point: At least two functiens must be kept 
close to the people as safeguards to our 
democracy, These are education and police 
protection. But in financing support for 
these, local governments must be left with 
a source of revenue which is dependable and 
will yield enough to maintain the functions 
without dependence upon either the State 
or the Federal Government, but more es- 
pecially without Federal support. 

While it does not have to be so, Feder- 
al support of education very probably would 
mean Federal control of our schools. At 
least, the risk of such is too great, and 
if we can avoid the risk we should. The 
same holds true of the police function. As 
much as possible we should avoid a Fed- 
eral police. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment control these two functions, there 
would be danger that some day an Ameri- 
can Hitler would destroy our democracy. 

Much more can be said on the proposi- 
tion that we need badly in this country 
a complete overhauling of our tax struc- 
ture. The above examples relating to juris- 
dictional alinement of taxes are incom- 
plete—they are only to make the point that 
serlous consideration must be given to the 
appropriate use of taxes by proper juris- 
dictions to bring some order out of the 
present chaos. 

We admit that the chances of such are 
dim, indeed. We have allowed politics to 
dominate fiscal policies in America—at all 
three levels of government—to such an ex- 
tent that sound principles have little chance 
of being followed, 

Also we have formed the habit of judg- 
ing each tax as if it were the only tax in 
existehce, instead of appraising it as a part 
of the whole tax system. Take, for exam- 
ple, the sales tax. As it stands alone, it 
is regressive—falls too heavily upon people 
of low incomes in relation to what it takes 
from upper income groups. On the other 
hand, the income tax (with steeply progres- 
sive rates) falls very heavily upon those with 
high incomes and relatively much less upon 
low income groups. Either tax alone is sub- 
ject to criticism, but when both are used 
they together achieve a rough kind of jus- 
tice not realized by either alone. 

The fiscal situation in this country prom- 
ises to become much worse at all levels. We 
have had a bad situation in Washington for 
many years. Now it is becoming evident 
that a large number of States and local gov- 
ernments are facing critical times, 
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Cause: Government is spending too much 
for things we don't need with money we 
don’t have. Our tax problems would not 
look so bad, if we could only stop unneces- 
sary and wasteful spending. One out of 
every elght persons employed in this country 
is on a government payroll (Federal, State, 
or local)—and, when you add the people 
who are receiving government checks for one 
reason or another but are not employees, 
the total number drawing public money be- 
comes fantastic. 

Who will lead us out of the fiscal wilder- 
ness? We can hope and pray for a Moses, 
but in the meantime we can give increasing 
support and courage to the few public ofi- 
cials who are fighting boldly for economic 
sanity in government, and against terrific 
odds. 

HIGH INTEREST RATES INFLATIONARY? 


Out of the current tight money situation 
has emerged the question: Are high in- 
terest rates Inflationary? Since they add to 
costs like wage increases, they appear to be. 
But the question is highly debatable—and 
the weight of the argument supports the 
negative side. 

Certainly we know that the record shows 
that most of our Inflation came in a period 
of very low interest rates. If we are to stop 
inflation, or even slow it down, we must pay 
a price. Part of the price is higher cost of 
money. 

Even if we could concede that higher in- 
terest is inflationary, we would have to ad- 
mit that under present circumstances the 
creation of a supply of money sufficient to 
make interest rates low again would most 
assuredly be many times as inflationary. 

Sometimes, however, economic behavior 
seems stranger than fiction. If, for instance, 
the Federal Reserve should be compelled to 
create a supply of money (say by again 

g Government bond prices, as before 
1951) in order to force lower interest rates, 
and the process became obvious to an al- 
ready-inflation-conscious public, the fear of 
cheaper money might cause the market to 
accept fixed-dollar obligations only at still 
higher yields. 

ARTHUR A. SMITH. 


Thaw Toward China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read an excellent article in the July 
25 issue of the London Economist re- 
porting on the speech I made in the 
Senate on May 21 on the need for a re- 
vision of the China policy. 

I regret the slight error in the first 
sentence of the article referring to Sena- 
tor Knowland as the candidate I defeated 
last November whereas my opponent 
was the incumbent Governor, Goodwin 
J. Knight. 

The Economist is one of the most dis- 
tinguished journals in the English- 
speaking world and I was, of course, de- 
lighted with its objective analysis of 
my speech on China and with its report 
on the growing interest among Members 
of Congress in a more flexible China pol- 
icy. I commend the article to the atten- 
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tion of my colleagues, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Economist, July 25, 1959] 
THAW TOWARD CHINA 


When Mr. CLam EncLeE defeated Senator 
Knowland, of California, last November, the 
main issue in the campaign was whether the 
powers of trade unions should be limited, 
but the principal result was to remove the 
most influential congressional champion of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek. In May 
Senator ENGLE completed the process by a 
speech which may mark the beginning of the 
end for that masterpiece of diplomatic im- 
mobility, the policy of the United States to- 
ward Communist China. His careful plea 
for gradual revision went unmentioned in 
the New York Times; he was even relegated 
to page 7 of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle; but on the desks of informed people 
copies of his address were soon in evidence 
and, significantly, Mr. Knowland’s news- 
paper, the Oakland Tribune, attacked his 
successor’s dubious circumlocutions in its 
leader columns, 

Yet Mr. ENGLE was careful not to leap from 
one extreme to the other; he did not advo- 
cate recognition of Communist China or its 
admission forthwith to the United Nations. 
He merely asked that American policy should 
cease to be completely negative, and begin to 
seek ways of making contact with the gov- 
ernment of the Chinese mainland in hopes 
of preventing the total marriage of China 
and the Soviet Union * * * on the basis of 
Chinese necessity. He saw no easy path to 
friendship with China. But a less forbid- 
ding American posture “would wear off the 
sharp edges. It would reduce our differ- 
ences, ruling out the specious, artificial, 
unrealistic images which many Americans 
hold of China and which the Chinese now 
hold of the United States.” 

Mr. ENGLe’s is not the first such voice from 
the west coast. His colleague from the State 
of Washington, Senator MAGNUSON, has long 
advocated dropping the present total em- 
bargo on American trade with the Chinese 
mainiand. All five members of the House 
of Representatives from are on rec- 
ord in favor of trade with China; the ir- 
repressible Senator Morse, also of Oregon. 
was one of the half dozen colleagues who 
rose to congratulate Mr. ENR on his ad- 
dress in the Senate. The San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce has passed no formal 
resolution on the matter but, through its 
world trade department, it has taken an 
active part in bringing what has been de- 
scribed as subtle pressure to bear on Wash- 
ington to explore the possibilities of trade 
and of opening channels of information to 
the Chinese mainland. The Pacific Shipper 
a trade publication, has campaigned for sev- 
eral years on the issue, its initial interest 
having been sharpened by the discovery that 
the U.S. Government itself seemed to know 
very little about developments in China, 
and was unwilling to divulge what it did 
know. 

Public opinion polls conducted a year ago 
by the Portland Oregonian and the San 
Francisco Chronicle showed a surprising 
amount of discontent with the present pol- 
icy on China, even after allowances were 
made for their unscientific sampling meth- 
ods. Only 2 percent of those who repli 
to the Chronicle favored retention of the 
present embargo. Such sentiments are no 
doubt strengthened by news stories of the 
embargo’s ineffectiveness; a recent account 
on the front page of a local newspaper 
quoted the assistant collector of customs in 
San Francisco as admitting the difficulty 
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detecting falsifications under country of 
origin on customs declarations, 

The obvious interest of the west coast Is 
economic. In the Northwest, particularly, 
Prewar Chinese purchases of American lum- 
ber and flour are remembered, Mr. Harry 
Bridge’s International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union is perhaps the 
loudest voice demanding a resumption of 
trade; bulk cargoes such as lumber or grain 
require much manpower, and would help to 
Offset increasing mechanization on the 
docks. Yet neither the ILWU, the business- 
Men, nor experienced observers expect any 
very dramatic gains to accrue in the short 
Tun from a change of policy. Between 1935 
and 1941, China's share of U.S. imports 
never reached 2 percent; exports to China 
Tanged between 2.1 and 3.4 percent of the 
United States total. Japan and the Philip- 
Pines did more trade than did China with 
West coast ports. 

Recently Representative CHARLES PORTER. 
& Democrat from Oregon, called for an eco- 
nomic factfinding mission to China and 
tried hard to draw up an appetising list of 
things which the United States might im- 
Port, but he had to admit that in most 
Cases the pickings were unlikely to be great. 

ly to mention such things as “edible 
apricot kernels” is to suggest limited possi- 
bilities. Several of the mainstays of pre- 
War Chinese trade would probably not re- 
to prominence; shortage and embargo 
have produced their usual results, the dis- 
Covery of substitutes and the development 
domestic output. Hog bristles have 
yielded very largely to synthetics; tung oil 
now produced in the southern United 
States. Canadian trade with China, through 
Vancouver, has not been such as to excite 
ttle or Coos Bay unduly; last year Can- 
ada's leading import from China, by a wide 
in, was walnuts; in 11 months her ex- 
Ports to China amounted to less than £8 
. Nine-tenths of this from wheat. 
Given the long lapse in contact, and the 
Breat changes in China, prediction is difi- 
cult; but in the short run, at least, China 
Would probably not provide more than a 
useful supplement to the west coast's al- 
ready thriving foreign trade. 

But the short run is not the main con- 
dern of Americans who are troubled about 
the seemingly endless stonewalling of their 
Government on the question of China. 

est coast businessmen, watching Britain's 
®xports to mainland China doubling in 1958 
While West Germany's nearly quadrupled. 
fear that they will find the Chinese market 
Preempted by the time they get there. They 
are increasingly impatient with official ar- 
Fuments against ending the embargo that 
Consist mainly of minimizing the trading 
Potential of China; they point out how 1l- 

ical it is to permit trade, at least a lim- 

amount of it, with the Soviet Union, 
Which is powerful enough to constitute a 
Military threat to the United States, while 
Prohibiting all commercial contact with 
, Which is still in the early stages of 
‘ustrialization. 
me some cases, the real concern about 
ina may not be so much economic as 
Political and strategic. But people are still 
Breatly afraid of being tarred with the pro- 
unist brush if they speak up for re- 
on of policy toward China; and the dead 
rea are not forgotten. It is convenient. 
efore, to have a hardheaded economic 
ata n for venturing to criticize the existing 
te of affairs. It is perhaps because this 
mic argument carries more conviction 
the west coast than elsewhere in the 
untry that congressional figures from the 
8 are leading the way toward a more 
ble policy. Although California sent 
hree times as many tourists to the Far East 
1958 as any other State, there is little 
auen of a distinctive attitude toward 
nm on the Pacific coast, Any typical 
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audience of the World Affairs Council, 
whether in New York, St. Louis, or San 
Francisco, will contain substantial numbers 
of people, probably a majority, who want at 
least exploratory efforts to be made to end 
the Chinese impasse. 

The clearest indication that a change will 
come with the next administration in Wash- 
ington, if not before, is perhaps the care that 
some politicians are taking not to be caught 
with the old China policy in an epoch when 
not only Senator Knowland, but also Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Walter Robertson, the former 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Far East, 
have departed from the Washington scene. 
The next major opportunity may arise early 
in the autumn, when Conlon Associates, a 
San Francisco firm of economic consultants, 
submits the Far Eastern portion of the Sen- 
ate Forelgn Relations Committee’s massive 
study of U.S. foreign policy. Meanwhile 
both Senator ENGLE and Governor Brown, of 
California, are planning trips to the Far 
East. Neither is a political neophyte, nor 
yet a Don Quixote. 


Battle of Kings Mountain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., 
of July 28, 1959: 

ACCOUNT OF BATTLE or KINGS MOUNTAIN 


(Eprror's Note.—The following is an ac- 
count of the Battle of Kings Mountain by 
an anonymous writer which appeared in 
the June 14, 1858, issue of the Spartanburg 
Express, & newspaper found in 1954 among 
the items in the old cornerstone of the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Cedar Spring. The Major Bor- 
ders referred to in the article was the 
grandfather of William Borders, of Blacks- 
burg.) 

We have laid before our readers several 
interesting articles from the Newberry Con- 
servative. written by someone who has 
been visiting the battlegrounds in this part 
of our State. In the last article we left 
the writer at the iron works, in Dearlittle 
Valley, admiring the beauties of nature 
around him, We now lay before our read- 
ers an acount. of his visit from that place 
to Kings Mountain. 

For a description of the iron works, I refer 
the reader to the report of the State min- 
eralogical surveyor: 

“Bring forth the horse!“ —such was the 
poetic command given when it was an- 
nounced that I wished to visit the battle- 
ground of Kings Mountain. The horse was 
brought.“ and although he was not of the 
Ukraine breed he looked as though the 
speed of thought were in his limbs. 

Yet, under the rule, that the same catas- 
trophe can result from opposite conditions 
or causes, I think I ran the same risk of 
having my neck broken, through the clum- 
siness of my steed as Maseppa did from the 
activity of his, in the famous ride to Tar- 
tary. Mine was a portly roan, with much 
benignity of countenance, and meekness of 
demeanor, Indeed, his head was bowed with 
such an air of resignation that I felt re- 
luctant to mount him; the more so when 
I detected a trembling in his knees and 
found them covered with scars, as if he had 
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suffered from some inhuman treatment. 
He was bridled with a mild snaffle, and so 
little was the probability of his tossing his 
head that martingales were deemed an en- 
cumbrance. Upon his back was an old- 
fashioned saddle with a vast area of skirt 
fitting snugly against his side, and an ele- 
vated pommel, upon which the rider could 
rest himself when overtaken by a fit of lazi- 
ness or meditation. The stirrups were of 
a pattern now entirely extinct. They were 
once very costly, and regarded as a tri- 
umph in invention. They opened with a 
joint and, by releasing the foot, prevented 
the rider from being dragged when he fell 
from his horse—the inventor, no doubt, pro- 
ceeding upon the supposition that it would 
be less revolting to a jury of inquest for 
a man to have his brains dashed out upon 
the ground than to have them kicked out 
by an infuriated beast. 

Does this horse stumble?” 

“No, sah, he don't ‘cisely stumble; he's 
only a moderate tippler.“ 

Provided with a passport, which Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the obliging superintendent of the 
Dearlittle Iron Works, gave me, directed to 
Major Borders of the King's Creek Foundry, 
representing me as a person above suspi- 
cion, and requiring the major to procure 
me an intelligent guide. I mounted the roan 
at 9 o'clock. I had scarcely passed the gate 
before I was struck with the parallel be- 
tween moderate drinking and moderate tip- 
pling. If the one results in confirmed 
drunkenness, as temperance reformers as- 
sert, the other surely ends in downright 
stumbling. Roan candidly displayed his 
gaits to me and, as his trot was too abrupt 
and labored, and his amble an awkward af- 
fectation, I selected his walk. He bowed 
his head in acknowledgement of my excel- 
lent judgment and, throwing the reins upon 
his back, I prepared myself for the scenery 
around me. 

The road gradually ascended until I at- 
tained a height that commanded an ex- 
tensive view on either side. Looking over the 
black jacks, which have taken the place of 
the pines converted into coal for the re- 
duction of iron ore, I noticed, on my right, 
the usual broken country common to the 
upper districts. But the prospect, on my 
left, was eminently picturesque; for at a 
distance of 40 miles from me, the Blue 
Ridge swept along like a line of tossing 
cavalry, and penetrated a phalanx of clouds 
arrayed upon the northwestern horizon. Be- 
sides this blue mountain range, nothing in- 
terested me, except a round knob, some 
15 miles ahead of me, appearing now 
and then through the vacancies in the 
forest, It was, however, not King’s Moun- 
tain. After two hours’ ride, I began to de- 
scend from the ridge and the abundance of 
slag with which the roadside was strewed, 
convinced me that I was approaching the 


foundry, which Major Borders supervised, 


Emerging from a pine thicket, I suddenly 
came in full view of the King’s Mountain 
crag. I clapped my hands in ecstasy, and 
had got well into a train of poetic reflections, 
when Roan plunged into a stumble, the 
most prolonged and complicated that ever 
unsettled a rider. I was pitched over the 
pommel! of the saddle, and caught with my 
hands and knees upon his neck where I 
sustained myself, in the posture of a crouch- 
ing Indian, until the old horse righted him- 
self, which he did with a grunt, coming so 
eyidently from the bottom of his—heart, 
that I forgave him, although he has un- 
doubtedly occasioned a gap of I do not know 
how many pages in these recollections of 
my excursion to King's Mountain. 

Presenting my credentials to Major Bord- 
ers, whom I found a plain-spoken, kind- 
hearted gentleman, he said, after reading 
the part of my passport requiring him to 
provide me with “an intelligent guide:“ 

“I don't know what I can do any better 
than to go with you myself.” 
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“Nothing will delight me more, Major. 
I have no doubt you can tell me about the 
battle of King’s Mountain.” 

“Why, sir,” he said, “I was born and raised 
near the place, and I have many a time 
Ustened to many an old man telling about 
the battle—men who were in it and who 
settled down and died in this neighborhood 
after the war. I think I can give you all the 
information you want.” 

“Then Major, mount your horse and let 
us be going.” 

In a few minutes Major Borders and I 
were clattering over the bridge across King’s 
Creek—he upon a freckled gray, and IKX— 

“I see they have given you the roan to 
ride," said the major. 

“Yes,"Ireplied. Are you acquainted with 
him? 

“Oh, very well. You see these two horses 
are continually passing from one forge to 
the other, I hope he hasn't stumbled with 


“Why, Major, I do not know whether the 
word ‘stumble’ is exactly significant of the — 
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“Ah, bless my soul,” interrupted the major, 
“they should have cautioned you. Roan 
does very well going up a slope, but it re- 
quires some management to get him down 
one without accident; so while we have an 
ascending road, I think we had better pro- 
ceed somewhat briskly.” 

“I am entirely at your disposal, Major.” 

We dashed off at the utmost speed, the 
freckled gray maintaining a steady sure- 
footed trot, while Roan made a potpourri of 
his gaits without any modulation between 
them. For 2 miles we passed through a poor, 
uninteresting country, my recompense for 
the dreary ride being the progress I made in 
the acquaintance of Major Borders to whom 
I long for an opportunity of repaying his 
kind attentions to me. At length, we came 
to an opening in the forest, and the scene 
suddenly changed from blackJacks and dwarf 
Pines to a cultivated valley across which at 
a distance of three-fourths of a mile, stood 
a prominent mountain, with a spur of half 
its attitude setting off toward the east. 
Some distance to the right I saw the round 
knob which had several times before at- 
tracted my attention; its clear blue, when 
I first saw it, being now tingled with purple, 
from my nearer proximity to it. 

“What eminence is that over yonder, 
Major?” 

“And — AAS 

tdown there, to the left, g 
Moun — is Kings 

“Oh, no, sir.“ replied the major. p 
Browns’ Mountain.” ; Sate 

“I thought we could not be ŝo near to 
Kings’ Mountain; for, from the glimpses I 
have caught of it, I suppose it must be 10 
miles from here and I fear I will not be 

able Aps get back to Mr. Montgomery's to- 


“Oh, that's the Kings’ Mountain crag in 
North Carolina, But the battle wasn't 
fought there.” 

On a little knob a mile the other side of 
Browns’ Mountain.” 

“Oh, 2 we have destroyed all the 
Tomance ve been ge = 

= $, getting up. I thought 

“Well, now.“ continued the major, “I’ve 
heard of Napoleon Bonaparte 3 the 
Alps with 60,000 men, but I know he couldn't 
have got with as many as 500 men up to the 
top of what you've been catching sight of 
along the road. Why, there hain’t been an 
Injun up there yet.” 

“Well, Major, lead on.“ 

The road, after passing through the vali 
turned to the right, in order to 8 


of this eminence (that is to the north of it) 
we again entered the forest. Major Borders 
then struck into an indistinct road, leading 
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up an ascending ridge. This road, he said, 
had been called Ferguson's road, as far back 
as he could recollect. “One thing is cer- 
tain,” he continued, “it leads right to the 
battleground and no farther." 

The ridge became every step more elevated, 
and the ravines on either side deeper. A 
half mile beyond the point where this road 
was gained, we found a cross ridge-stretch- 
ing over to Browns Mountain, 

“Now,” said the major, “I have shown you 
the route which Ferguson and his army 
took; we will follow this ridge to the left 


and take a near way to the spot we are in 


search of. The high ridge we are leaving 
runs toward the north for a quarter of a 
mile and then, bending around toward the 
west, terminates in the knob known as 
Kings Mountain. Besides, we will approach 
the place In the same direction Campbell 
did.” 

Riding on, over hills and through valleys, 
we soon lost sight of the elevation along 
which Ferguson moved. Coming into a road, 
the major directed me to precede him, no 
doubt with the design of surprising me. 
Along the road 150 yards brought me to a 
small creek. I had my eyes fixed steadily 
ahead of me, upon a projection of rocks, and 
did not observe that a very steep hill was 
within a stone’s throw of me on the right. 
Urging my horse forward, I was about to 
cross the ford of the creek when an object 
on the opposite bank, not 10 paces from me, 
met my gaze and caused me to start back 
as if I had seen a specter. It was a rough 
slab of mica slate, tottering over, after the 
almost mysterious manner of old grave- 
stones. I tied my horse to a tree, and ap- 
proached the stone to examine it. There 
is an inscription upon both sides of it, and 
Lam not ashamed to confess than I dropped 
a tear upon it, as I copied the words: 

“Sacred to the memory of Maj. William 
Chronicle, Capt. John Mattocks, William 
Rabb, and John Boyde, who were killed here, 
fighting in defense of America on the 7th of 
October 1780.“ 

And on the west side: “Colonel Forguson, 
an officer belonging to his Brittanic Majesty, 
here was defeated and killed. 

“And this, then, is King’s Mountain,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Major Borders, “up there 
is where they fought.” 

I stood, for some time, regarding the hill 
with a feeling of awe, not from any gran- 
deur of scenery, but from the absolute 
dreariness of the place. No sound, nor sight 
of human activity was perceptible, except, 
through the space in the foliage, the hazi- 
ness given to the atmosphere by the coal- 
kilns in the surrounding valleys, or, perhaps 
a fancied clank at the distant tron-forge. 
At Musgrove’s Mill and the Cowpens, the 
roaring of the water, the dusty highways, and 
the various noises of the neighboring farms 
rehearse for the imagination the shout and 
shriek of the deadly fray; but here, at King's 
Mountain, where not a pine tree sighs in the 
breeze, the mind gathers up those still small 
sounds, which, though usually drowned in 
the din of battle, are yet the most appalling; 
the blow of the clubbed rifle crushing the 
skull, the thump of the musket’s muzzle 
against the breastbone, announcing the 
home thrust of the bayonet; the dull tumble 
of the human body down the mountain 
side; the trickling of blood upon the autumn 
leaf, where the dying soldier has raised him- 
self upon his elbow and with his clumsy 
hand has clasped his giddy brow, 

There is a very incorrect notion enter- 
tained of King's Mountain. It is not a 
mountain or hill; but rather the abrupt 
termination of a lengthy and lofty ridge. I 
will give a sketch from nature. Standing at 
the ford of the creek and looking eastward, 
the visitor sees before him a steep eminence 
of, perhaps, 150 feet elevation, the rise in 
the ground beginning a few paces in front 
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of him. On his right, the southside, start- 
ing up from the bank of the creek, is steep 
and dificult to ascend, The front or west- 
ern face is narrow and rounded. It ts far 
from being so precipitous as the south side, 
and permits a footman to ascend it at a 
smart run. From the north face, a rolling 
ridge sets off, and, bending round towards 
the west, comes down with an easy slope 
to the rocks I have mentioned, where the 
road crosses it. A horse can be ridden at 
full gallop up the slope, Colonel Williams 
was shot upon his horse, on the top of the 
height, and could not have gained it any 
other way than by charging along this ridge. 
Beyond it the declivity is again steep. Be- 
tween it and the prominent knob there is 
necessarily a small ravine. It was near the 
head of this that Major Chronicle and Cap- 
tain Mattocks, with their companions Rabb 
and Boyde, fell all at the same time. They 
were from the same neighborhood on the 
south fork of the Catawba, from which cir- 
cumstance they were called the Fork Boys. 
In the heart of the battle, during the repulse 
down the mountain, Major Chronicle, with 
defiance blazing in his eyes, cried out, “Nev- 
er let it be said that a Fork Boy runs.” 
They stood their ground and were conse- 
quently overpowered and slain. 

Major Chronicle was brave to a fault. At 
the same time, so generous was he, so agree- 
able in his manners, that to know him was 
to love him. After the battle, a man by the 
name of Caldwell, undertook to lead the 
major’s horse home to old Mr. Chronicle. 
But so affected was he, when he came in sight 
of the old gentleman's house that—although 
throughout the fight he had exposed his life 
with herole fearlessness—he waited until 
night, and, in the cowardice of grief, left the 
dum brute, alone, to tell of his master’s fate. 

John Mattocks was a hero of the noblest 
mold. It is the traditionary impression of 
the people around King’s Mountain, that he 
planned the battle in which he lost his life. 
It was just such a plan as a turkey hunter 
would propose, and John Mattocks was a 
hunter and knew every square yard of the 
wilds of King’s Mountain. Certain it is, he 
did some service, for which he was promoted 
to the grade of Captain, a few hours before 
the battle was begun. His reply to the com- 
pliment was as noble as ever came from a 
Spartan hero. “I do not know," he said, 
“how to handle a sword, but, with my rifle, I 
will go ahead of as many men as will follow 
me.” Ah, I fancy, that I can see him striding 
along before his men up the mountain side, 
tall, muscular, with the sinews of his swarthy 
neck strained to the utmost in his eagerness 
to discharge his duty. And when enveloped 
in the return tide of battle, and Major 
Chronicle's clear voice was heard forbidding 
the Fork Boys to run, then did John Mat- 
tocks grasp his rifle near the muzzle, and de- 
scribe around his brawny shoulders a death- 
circle of 10 feet radius. But he fell. They 
dragged him to the spring, the traces of 
which can be seen at the foot of the ravine. 
and, with their powder-blackened hands 
dipped up the water to his perched lips. He 
revived sufficiently to see his companions 
rushing up the mountain. As they faded 
away before his glazing eyes, the hiccougD 
ceased for a moment, and he shouted ‘Once 
more—and the hill—is yours.” 

Honor to John Mattocks. 

Hour after hour I sat upon the summit 
of King’s Mountain listening to Major 
Borders. He pointed out to me the different 
positions of the combatants and the maneu“ 
vering of Ferguson's forces. He showed me 
the spot where Williams fell, and where 
Ferguson’s tent was pitched. But the sun 
began to sink, and we were compelled to take 
to our horses. We passed along the cres? 
of the mountain about 400 yards, when Ww? 
had to ascend a somewhat abrupt elevation, 
upon the top of which, commenced the ott 
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Toad, which T have already mentioned— 
known as Ferguson's road. We followed it, 
gradually inclining southward, until we ar- 
rived at the ridge running over to Brown's 
Mountain, to the top of which we yentured, 
and obtained a fine view of the valley of 
Broad River and Gilkey’s Mountain. Re- 
turning to the foundry, I bade Major Borders 
Adieu, and took my solitary way back to the 
iron works, where I arrived some time in the 
night, having walked the 3 last miles of my 
Journey, out of compassion for the infirmities 
of Roan, and not, as it might be mischiev- 
ously conjectured, through fear of his 
stumbling. 


Constructive Proposals for Meeting 
Challenge of Foreign Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
anyone with eyes to see, American in- 
dustry and labor are in for the strongest 

of competition from the onrushing 

lenge of resurgent foreign econo- 
Mies. One of the most constructive re- 
actions to this challenge was that of Syl- 
Via Porter, the financial commentator, in 
& recent newspaper column, and I ask 
us consent that this column be 

Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREAT OF IMPORTS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Recently I went to a stimulating but dis- 

Quleting dinner party. My partner was 
Ching, head of the Federal Mediation 
Service under President Truman. We dis- 
b not only the threat of the steel strike 
ut also the threat of steel imports to the 
economy, 

“The long-range problem is the rising im- 
Portation of stell.“ said Mr. Ching. “Compe- 

to our steel industry and to steelwork- 

ers from lower-cost foreign producers is what 

We must face up to. * It is in this sphere 

that ws, industry will get a climactic 
test. 

When I got home I had a midnight snack. 
On the kitchen table I put a plate, a glass 

r, a glass, and an ashtray—all pur- 
since June. Before I sat down, 1 
moved from the chair a laundry basket in 
ch there was a cap my husband had 
ked up a few days ago, my new bathing 
zult, and a silk robe. And suddenly my eyes 

W something I hadn't seen before. 

EVERY ITEM IMPORTED 
men? product I had touched in those few 
the toe in the kitchen had been an import 
th Plate, glass and pitcher from England, 
a ashtray from Denmark, the basket and 

P from Japan, the bathing suit from 
nce, the robe from Italy. 

Mad I had finished a check on what we 
piss bought in the past 6 months, I got an 
n greater shock. 

hate 60 percent of our recent purchases 

d been imported. I, living in a typically 
Ame can home and buying with a typical 
had rlcan's attention to quality and price, 
prog gradually become a buyer of foreign 

ucts on a scale I hadn't dreamed of. 
Wann Mr. Ching's warnings, about steel 
rts came into focus. 
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Imports are pouring into the country. This 
year, the National Foreign Trade Council 
has estimated, imports will total a record 
$15 billion, upon $1.8 billion from 1958. 
And the imports are not just the obvious 
cars, cameras, radios, etc. Stores and fac- 
tories from coast to coast are loaded with 
foreign goods which are well-designed, well- 
made, attractively priced compared with sim- 
Uar US. products. 

We created this competition for ourselves 
in the most grandiose gesture of generosity 
any nation ever made. For, when World 
War It ended we began pouring billions into 
the rebuilding of the ruined or obsolete fac- 
tories of Europe and Japan. With the aid 
of our dollars and know-how, many coun- 
tries have now come back and are operating 
with modern factories, materials, and ma- 
chines and at much lower wage scales. 

OK,“ I thought to myself. “What do 
we do about it?" 

Raise tariffs and slap on quotas until we 
force out the competition? Hardly a satis- 
factory answer. 

Freeze wages? Also hardly an imaginative 
answer. 

SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


What then? In all humility, I suggest the 
answers must be: 

(1) A much sharper, faster and a sus- 
tained rise in modernization and efficiency 
of production. With increased efficiency, 
we'll be able to turn out goods competitively 
priced and still raise wages. 

(2) A powerful drive for new inventions 
and improved products—méaning greater 
emphasis on research. With new inven- 
tions and superior productive capacity, we 
can keep and expand our markets. 

(3) A realization by all of us that we are 
into an economic war for the markets of 
the world—including our own. I'm not 
proposing an aggressive Buy American” 
program, but I readily admit there'll be no 
more of that 60-40 ratio in purchases I 
make. 

We won't meet the import competition by 
flinching from it, ignoring it, or putting up 
walls against it. We will meet it when we 
yow to lead the world in inventing, mod- 
ernizing, selling. We'll meet it when we 
wake up. 


Beyond the Headlines: A Labor Practi- 
tioner Looks at Union Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. Segal which refiects the thinking of 
many intelligent, sincere and hard- 
working trade unionists. 

Mr. Speaker, behind the stories which 
are published about organized labor by 
the newspapers and magazines are the 
day-to-day activities carried on by dedi- 
cated trade unionists and their organi- 
zations. One such dedicated man is Ben 
Segal, education director of the IUE, 
AFL-CIO, 

BEYOND THE HEADLINES: A LABOR PRACTITIONER 
Looks AT UNION DEMOCRACY 

(By Ben Segal, education director, Inter- 

national Union of Electrical, Radio and 

Machine Workers, AFL-CIO) 

“Labor monopoly endangers economy.” 
“Corruption permeates labor movement.” 
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“Financial and political power of unions 
threatens democracy. —And on and on the 
barrage of essays, reviews, speeches, news- 
paper and magazine articles continues. As 
one who has worked in the trade union 
movement for many years, I find that much 
of what I read about unions bears little 
relationship to what I have observed on a 
day-to-day basis in local unions through- 
out the country. 

In a recent New York Times book review, 
entitled Friendship Gone Sour,” labor re- 
porter Abe Raskin discusses “The Public 
Stake in Union Power,” a new series of aca- 
demic essays on labor. Raskin comments: 

“In the last few years a discernible shift 
in academic sentiment has set in. The sor- 
did revelations of the McClellan committee 
on racket penetration into unions and on 
the abuses committed by union autocrats 
have been a major factor in this shift, 
Professors who rallied to labor’s standard 
when they felt unions were underdogs are 
finding it hard to applaud the tactics of 
some unions in their emergent role as over- 
dogs. 

“The ideas expressed in Congress by such 
union foes as Senator Barry GOLDWATER, the 
Arizona Republican who considers Walter 
Reuther a greater menace than Jimmy Hoffa, 
have found enthusiastic endorsement in 
certain sections of the Ivy League as well as 
in the National Association of Manufac- 
turers.” 

This shift in the academic image of or- 
ganized labor reflects a more general public 
change of attitude. Both the academic and 
public images result from the tendency to 
generalize from a few sensationalized cases; 
both are based on assumptions which re- 
quire careful reappraisal. 

On the basis of my years of work in the 
trade union movement, I would like to 
challenge some of these underlying assump- 
tions. I do this not to challenge the need 
for labor legislation—such legislation as the 
original Kennedy-Ervin bill. Neither do I 
question the need to intensify efforts to 
achieve greater internal union democracy. 

I do not subscribe to the argument that 
because we can cite many instances of cor- 
ruption in management this changes in 
any way the fact that racketeering and 
corruption exists in some unions and that 
the trade union movement has the obliga- 
tion to do all it can to clean house. 

Perhaps the assumption that demands the 
greatest scrutiny is the glib assertion that 
unions have come of age; that labor- 
management relations have reached ma- 
turity; that industrial warfare is a thing of 
the past. 

Having worked in the South for many 
years with the Textile Workers Union, with 
the national CIO, and now with the IVE, 
I'd like to start by citing some examples 
from the southern textile industry, Of 
650,000 workers in southern mills, the 
unions claim about 70,000 members, and 
even this low figure is constantly being 
reduced because of the determined efforts 
of the industry to eliminate free unions 
from their mills. 

At least fiye cases come to mind immedi- 
ately to illustrate this point. Within this 
past year four beatings of union representa- 
tives have occurred in the South. The most 
recent was that of Frank Barker and Frank 
Chupka, field representatives of the Textile 
Workers Union, They were dragged from 
their motel room, knifed and severely beaten 
by a mob of thugs in Fitzgerald, Ga, 
This took place when a strike of 350 TWUA 
members against the Fitzgerald Milis Corp. 
was 3 weeks old. 

The union walkout began after a dead- 
lock over the terms of a new contract. The 
union had been asking a 10 cent hourly 
wage increase. The company offered 5 cents 
but insisted on eliminating the present arbi- 
tration clause and the checkoff of union 
dues, 
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‘The demands of the Fitzgerald Mills Corp. 
were strikingly similar to those made by 
John D. Cooper, president of Harriet-Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills, in Henderson, N.C., 
strikebound since November 1958. 

The Harriet-Henderson Mills had been un- 
der union contract since 1944. When the 
contract expired in 1957, the company 
wouldn't budge on a renewal and for a year, 
the employees worked without a contract. 
Finally in November 1958, the TWUA local 
announced that it was willing to renew the 
old contract without wage increases or other 
improvements. The company, however, de- 
manded a no-strike clause and the elimina- 
tion of a standard arbitration clause which 
had been in the contract for 14 years. 

The removal of arbitration provisions in 
the contract would give the company the 
complete freedom to handle job classi- 
fications, grievances, hire and fire, with the 
union virtually powerless to protect the 
workers. 

The company shut down for 3 months. and 
then began importing strikebreakers from 
Virginia and elsewhere. It was during this 
strike, on February 24, 1959, that Boyd Pay- 
ton, TWUA vice president and regional di- 
rector, was attacked and beaten by company 
hoodlums in Henderson. 

As this is being written, 400 bayonet- 
armed North Carolina National Guardsmen 
still surround the mill to insure safe entry 
for the scabs. The outcome is likely to be 
eventual decertification of the union when a 
new election is held in which only the scabs 
will be allowed to work and vote—thanks to 
Taft-Hartley. 

Most readers are undoubtedly familiar with 
the 3-year O'Sullivan heel strike in Win- 
chester, Va., which was lost by way of Taft- 
Hartley and the decertification route. The 
International Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers (IUE), lost a local union 
the same way in Baltimore, Md., when the 
Proctor Electric Co, decided it wanted to get 
rid of the union and after a prolonged strike, 
local 136 was balloted out of existence. 

This bitter opposition to unions is not con- 
fined to the South. The Chemical Workers 
Union struck the Mastic Tile Corp., in Long 
Beach, Calif. The next day the company 
obtained an injunction imposing severe limi- 
tations on picketing. It followed this with 
advertising in the local press for scabs. Ap- 
proximately 1,200 jobless workers applied for 
the openings to replace the 275 strikers. The 
company hired some 350 workers and is now 
moving to decertify the union. 

This antiunionism is perhaps even more 
menacing when it occurs among the large em- 
ployers. The International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers repre- 
sents more than 100,000 workers employed by 
the glant General. Electric Co. 

Here is no small company struggling to 
meet the weekly payroll. This is a corpora- 
tion recently cited by the Kefauver subcom- 
mittee investigating antitrust and monopoly 
as one of four companies which together 
control more than 50 percent (sometimes as 
high as 90 percent) of the business in 79 
product lines. This is a company that made 
the highest profits in its history in recession 
year 1958 ($247,851,871) despite reduced sales. 
This is a company which spends tremendous 
sums to convince the public and its em- 
ployees that Progress is our most Important 
product.” Yet, this corporation works around 
2 in fighting the union tooth and 


Probably no company devotes more money, 
staff, and time to convince its workers in un- 
organized plants that they should vote 
against a union; or that after the union is in, 
that it should be decertified or at best should 
not be supported in its collective bargaining 
demands. 
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GE's vast propaganda machine has been in 
operation for a long time. Its outlets are 
datiy employee newspapers, news bulletins 
in all plants, special memorandums for all 
employees, letters to employees, full page ad- 
vertisements in newspapers wherever plants 
are located. In addition, GE has a mailing 
list of prominent members of the community 
in many occupations and these community 
leaders receive frequent letters and periodic 
bulletins. GE also sponsors a number of 
radio and TV programs which it uses for 
antiunion commercials. 

This tactic was an extension of the policy 
which originated in 1950 and has become 
known in labor-management relations. as 
“Boulwareism,” after its author, GE Vice 
President Lemuel Ricketts Boulware. Ac- 
cording to Harvard Business Prof. Benjamin 
M. Selekman, writing on “Cynicism and 
Managerial Morality,” in the September-Oc- 
tober 1958 issue of the Harvard Business Re- 
view, Boulwareism has the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Management knows best what should 
be done for its employees. 

2. It should, therefore, make up its mind 
prior to any negotiation what should be the 
maximum offer. 

3. It should refuse to recede from or alter 
this offer in any substantial way. 

4. It should take a strike, if necessary, 
and hold out until the union capitulates. 

Such an attitude on the part of a major 
corporation can hardly be called a mature 
approach to industrial relations. 

With the increasing vulnerability of labor 
because of automation, the recession, the 
McClellan committee hearings, and the 
widely publicized “wage push” theory of 
inflation, the GE policy may be setting a 
pattern for other large corporations. Even 
in the steel and auto industries where ob- 
servers have glibly said for so long that 
unions were, at least, accepted there is evi- 
dence in last year’s auto negotiations and 
this year’s steel talks of a much tougher 
policy. 

In commenting on the Harriet-Henderson 
strike, Business Week, May 9, 1959, pre- 
dicted: 

“Bluntly, labor disputes are getting 
tougher. And they will continue to get 
tougher—reversing a trend toward fewer and 
milder strikes that has been underway, with 
some interruptions, since the early forties. 
For strong unions this means harder bar- 
gaining, fewer gains, longer strikes. For 
weak unions it can mean disaster—plants 
operating right through a strike, lost strikes, 
even broken unions, For management, the 
changed climate puts a premium on tough 
resistance to union demands.” 

Boyd Leedom, NLRB chairman who has 
been frequently criticized by union leaders 
for antilabor bias, In a speech to the Flor- 
ida Bar Association recently laid the blame 
for much union misconduct on some com- 
panies “behind-the-scenes, illusive, unde- 
clared warfare” against union activities. 
Behind the facade of general acceptance of 
our national labor concept, great segments 
of employers, Leedom charged, “take every 
legal step possible—and many employers 
overreach legality—to thwart their employ- 
ees’ efforts to organize even when the union 
involved is a respectable decent union.” He 
cited the philospohy of “avoiding dealing 
with a union even at the expense of going 
out of business.“ 

He asserted: “Since hostility is likely to 
beget hostility, I raise the question as to 
whether this attitude may in turn be at 
least partly responsible for union conduct 
that many people regard as quite unreason- 
able even though lawful. It is quibbling to 
embrace the abstract principle of collective 
bargaining and then fight tooth and nall to 
deny it to one’s own employees.” 
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While the instability of industrial rela- 
tions should not provide an excuse for 
whitewashing the shortcomings of unions, 
it gives us a clue to understanding why 
many unions still behave as if they were the 
helpless insecure underdog of the pre-Wag- 
nert Act days. 

The fact is that many unions still are. 
Many unions still face a long slow uphill 
fight for basic gains, with the law on the 
other side—especially in the South. 

In my travels to locals throughout, the 
country, I've been impressed—or rather de- 
pressed—with the tendency to generalize 
from the revelations of the McClellan com- 
mittee and to believe In the absence of de- 
mocracy in local unions throughout the 
labor movement. This belief goes hand in 
hand with the notion that tremendous 
power is wielded by the international, in 
whose hands the local unions are merely 
pawns in a giant chees game with manage- 
ment and perhaps, with government. 

This picture simply does not stack up 
against the realities of the situation in 
many local unions. On the basis of my 
work experience I have found in any num- 
ber of local union situations internal democ- 
racy being carried on misused to the point 
where it has interfered with the effective 
collective bargaining of the union. 

In the IUE, for example, the refusal of 
several locals in the General Electric chain 
to back the negotiating committee with a 
strike vote crippled the Interntalonal's efforts 
at negotiating on employment security. The 
result was that the company broke off nego- 
tiations. One could hardly say these locals 
were dominated by the policies of the Inter- 
national; in fact, they were barely influenced 
by them. 

In southern locals case after case arises, 
where the local unions violate the Interna- 
tional Union's position in support of inte- 
gredation and nondiscrimination. 

In Front Royal, Va., the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union local is the most vocal and leading 
financial supporter of the private segregated 
school setup in defiance of the Federal court 
decision. 

This is one of many examples where the 
International Union’s name is being black- 
ened because of the local union’s refusal to 
follow the parent union's position on deseg- ` 
regation. Unfortunate as it may be, it can 
hardly be called a case of the International 
dominating the local union or inadequate 
internal union democracy. 

There are local unions that devote so much 
time and effort in campaigning for local 
union office that they weaken the effective- 
ness of the local union in looking after the 
economic interests of the membership. 

As one of our IUE people put it the 
spend so much time fighting each other they 
have no time to fight the boss—the boss just 
waits around and picks up the pieces.” 

In one local union with which I worked, 
when one “party” wins, the other “party” 
stays away from all local activities and its 
followers do everything possible to weakeD 
the union, even to urging members to drop 
out (yes, it’s In a right-to-work State) and 
in general sabotage the union’s efforte until 
the next election time rolls around. 

With all the headlines on labor racketeer- 
ing and corruption, very little is said about 
positive efforts of unions to strengthen con- 
stitutional guarantees of the individual's 
basic rights, to prevent corruption and abuse 
of power by union officials, and to in 
participtaion in the activities and decision“ 
making functions of the union, 

The contemporary record of the labor 
movement is filled with examples -ot these 
practices. 

The IUE, for example, was one of the first 
unions to develop an ethical practices code. 
At its 1968 convention, the union incorp? 


— 


_ Of other protections. 
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Tated the major provisions of the code Into 
its constitution. 

To cite just a few examples: The funds of 
the International may not be loaned, in- 
Vested or dealt with In any way that results 
in personal benefits to the officers or em- 
ployees of the union, No oficer or employee 
of the union may (a) have personal Enancial 
interests which conflict with performing his 
Guties; or (b) have substantial interest in 
& business enterprise with which the union 
or one of its subordinste bodies bargains 
Collectively or which competes with such 
enterprise; or (c) have an interest in an 
enterprise dealing substantially with an em- 
Ployer with whom the union bargains. 

In the section dealing with health and 
Welfare funds, no rebates, retention of divi- 

mds, or payment of any kind can be ac- 
cepted by union representatives and union 
representatives must not have any personal 

with outside agencies. Program admin- 
trators must make full disclosures to bene- 
es and union at least annually Includ- 

(a) detailed statement of receipts and 
Nditures; (b) salaries and fees; (e) re- 
tentions, claims paid, dividends, commis- 
sions, and charges, and (d) detailed account 
ot the manner of which funds are invested. 

One would be hard put to find a corpora- 
tion which could match these standards of 

nancial responsibility. 

Members’ rights are guaranteed in other 
Ways: biennial conventions, election of offi- 
ders, local and international, every 2 years; 
deterendums and secret ballots, and a host 
Elaborate trial pro- 

üres to protect the rights of members 
atened with expulsion are set up. These 
include the right to have charges presented, 
hear all evidence, cross-examine wit- 
„ Tight of appeal to the district coun- 
cll, the international executive board, and 
y the convention. Barred from hold- 
ing elective or appointive ofice in the union 
are persons convicted of any crime involving 
Moral turpitude offensive to trade union mo- 
rauty or anyone who is commonly known 
br & crook or racketeer preying on the 
bor movement. And determination of in- 
ce bility is based on regular trial pro- 
e. 


t The Kennedy labor reform bil, even with 
he McClellan so-called bill of rights amend- 
t. would not require changing in any way 
any of the policies, practices, rules, constitu- 
nal provisions, or bylaws of the IUE, finan- 
or otherwise. Its only effect would be to 
vide burdensome forms to be filled out 
mith information which is already readily 
Vallable to IUE members and the public. 

10 safeguards are provided In the con- 
Itutions and practices of other unions, the 
ited Rubber Workers and the United Auto 
Orkers, for example. 

i“ heartening example of a union attempt 

Tid itself of its corrupt elements is the 
ty of the American Bakery and Confec- 
mery Workers’ Union (ABC). 

hoe Was chartered by the AFL-CIO in 

the eet 1958, after the federation expelled 

Tho on bakery union on corruption charges. 

dall infant union hes organized more than 

At of the members of the old bakery union. 

Its convention in September 1957 the 
C adopted a series of constitutional provi- 
tory some of them unique in union his- 

“a hailed even by the Wau Street Journal 

tank t and workable guarantecs of 

~&and-file control of the union. 

new example, the constitution includes a 

This System of dealing with trusteeships. 

Calis for a hearing by a panel of 20 local 
or cm officers who are not on the payroll 
eral e international, Also, the union's gen- 
fori ecutive board must always have a ma- 

¥ divorced from any financial connection 
the international. Rank-and-file con- 
the er assured by the provision calling for 
recur of 10 out of a total of 18 general 

Bom’ board members, who must be 

ated and elected by the locals and 
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membership in each of 5 regions. No one of 
these 10 GEB members can be nominated if 
he is on the payroll of the international 
union. 

The American Newspaper Gulld's repre- 
sentative assembly ls an excellent Ilustra- 
tion of how unions are striving to increase 
membership participation, 

Guild locals in such cities as San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New 
York have had for almost a quarter of a 
century a “representative assembly“ system 
which encourages the membership to take 
part in decisionmaking through their elected 
representatives, 

It would be extremely difficult for the 
guild's New York local 3, for example, to 
have very effective and representative local 
union meetings. Local 3 has 8,400 members 
employed on some 50 different newspapers, 
news services, news magazines, a radio sta- 
tion, and miscellaneous publications scat- 
tered throughout five city boroughs, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey. 

Local 3's representative assembly was 
set up when the local was born, deliberately 
patterned after the representative assembly 
idea used by Congress, and for similar rea- 
sons. Assembly delegates are elected by 
units: a unit is a shop division. The New 
York Times employees form one unit; Satur- 
day Review of Literature employees form 
another. The assembly meets once a month; 
it elects its own chairman and vice chair- 
man. The local executive board members 
have no votes in the assembly unless they 
are given votes by their respective units, 
The assembly reviews or requests board de- 
cisions; it may authorize a strike subject to 
unit approval, Attendance is seldom as 
much ag 150, less than half of the assembly, 
This is, however, a better percentage than 
most locais have. 

Space doesn't permit mention of the many 
honest efforts by other unions to increase 
participation in decision-making processes 
and other union activities and the wide- 
spread apathy on the part of the member- 


5 this article I have attempted to ques- 
tion some of the glib assumptions made 
about the “maturity of labor-management 
relations,” to indicate how different the 
situation looks to someone working on a daily 
basis within the trade union movement, and 
to point out a few of the many sincere et- 
forts currently being made to strengthen 
Internal union democracy, 

At the same time, I do not want to minl- 


mize in any way the importance of explor-. 


ing further possible remedial steps that 
might be necessary to eliminate all vestiges 
of union corruption and racketeering. 

In considering remedial steps, however, 
we should remember that it is all too easy 
to sit back in a comfortable armchair and 
talk about what unions should do. A lot 
of thinking and studying is necessary to 
develope adequate safeguards and solutions, 

This study should take place not within 
an abstract academic framework, but should 
be based on firsthand observations and un- 
Cerstanding of the changing nature of the 
Poman that confront the labor movement 

ay. 


The Last Stand of Chief Joseph and the 
Nez Perce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recond an article 
which appeared in the Sunday, August 2, 
1959, Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues this historically significant arti- 
cle which outlines one of the most mo- 
mentous and stirring events in the win- 
ning of the West. I believe this Ameri- 
can Heritage article casts a new light on 
the activities of the famed Chief Joseph, 
and I believe it is a warm and human 
portrayal of the problems which faced 
the Indians of America during those days 
in our history. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Last STAND OF CHIEF JOSEPH AND THE 
Nez Perce 
(By Alvin M. Josephy, Jr.) 

(This story, throwing new light on a poig- 
nant event in the bloody history of whites 
versus Indians, is by an author who is now 
working on a history of the Northwest. Tt is 
condensed from the magazine American 
Heritage.) 


In June 1877, Just 1 year after the Custer 
debacle, a new and unexpected Indian out- 
break flared in the West, an uprising by for- 
merly peaceful Nez Perces of Oregon and 
Idaho. 

The war, like most Indian troubles, had 
stemmed from a conflict overland. For cen- 
turies the Nez Perces had occupied the high, 
gtassy lands and canyon-scarred plateau land 
where Washington, Oregon, and Idaho come 
together. 

A strong and intelligent people, they had 
lived in peace and friendship with the whites 
ever since the coming of Lewis and Clark, 
and it was their proud boast that no member 
of the tribe had ever killed a white man. 

In 1855, as settlers began to appear in their 
country, the Government called on them to 
cede part of their land, The Nez Perces will- 
ingly accepted the confines of a reservation, 
but 5 years later gold was discovered on the 
reserve, miners poured in, and in 1863 the 
Government attempted to reduce the reser- 
vation to less than one-fourth its previous 
size. 

Those bands, whose homes already lay 
within the boundaries of the new reserva- 
tion agreed to sign the treaty. But the 
other chiefs representing about two-thirds 
of the tribe, protested and withdrew from 
the council without signing. 

Among the latter was a prominent old 
chief named Wellamotkin, father of Chief 
Joseph and known to the whites as Old 
Joseph. His band had dwelt for generations 
in the Wallowa Valley in the northeastern 
corner of Oregon. 

As the years went by and Old Joseph's 
people continued unmolested, it seemed as 
if their right to the Wallowa had been ac- 
cepted. But white pressure against its bor- 
ders increased steadily. 

The crisis came soon after Old Josenh's 
death. Settlers found a route into the Wal- 
lowa and moved in, claiming the Indians’ 
land. Young Joseph protested. On June 
16, 1873. President Grant formally set aside 
the Wallowa as a reservation for the roam- 
ing Nez Perce Indians and ordered the whites 
to withdraw. But the settlers, refusing to 
move, threatened to exterminate Joseph's 
people if they didn’t leave the valley. 

As this threat increased, a Commission was 
appointed to make a final settlement. De- 
spite the fact that it was unjust, and that 
there was no legal basis for it the docision 
of the Commission was firm: Unless all the 
nontreaty Nez Perces voluntarily came onto 
the reservation, they should be placed there 
by force. 

Twelve days before their deadline to re- 
turn, they reached an ancient tribal rendez- 
vous area just outside the border of the 
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reservation. Here they lingered for a last 
bit of freedom. It was a fatal pause. 

One of the young men, whose father had 
been murdered by a white man, was taunted 
by an old warrior for haying allowed the 
slaying to go unavenged. The next morn- 
ing he stole away with two companions. 

By nightfall, in an outpouring of long sup- 
pressed hatred, the youths had killed four 
white men along the Salmon River and 
wounded another. Returning to camp to 
raise a bigger party, they continued the raids, 

Joseph tried to calm his people, but the 
situation had gone too far. One by one the 
bands departed to a hiding place farther 
south. But though he had vigorously op- 
posed war, Joseph would not abandon his 
people; 2 days later, he joined them in their 
new camp at White Bird Canyon. 

Back at Lapwal, headquarters of the res- 
ervation, Gen. O. O. Howard was stunned by 
the news of the Salmon River outbreaks be- 
cause he had thought that all danger was 
past. At the news of the outbreaks, he 
hastily ordered two troops of the First Cav- 
airy to round up the hostiles and force them 
onto the reservation. 

Alert Indian spies warned the Nez Perces 
of the troops’ approach. The battle, fought 
without plan by the Indians, lasted only a 
iew mementa, The entire cayalry command 
was cut into small groups, disinte 
into a fleeing rabble. * i 

The Nez Perce successes were resulting 
from a combination of overconfidence and 
mistakes on the part of the whites, the 
rugged terrain which made pursuit difficult 
and, to a very great extent, the Indians’ 
intense courage and patriotic determination 
to fight for their rights and protect their 
people. 

The whites had no way of knowing this, 
and, as events continued to unfold, the 
legend that Nez Perce strategy was planned 
and executed by one man, Joseph, was 
spread far and wide. 

Pursuing the Nez Perces, Howard opened 
fire on their camp on the Clearwater River. 
The fighting raged all day and continued in 
the same spot the next morning, an almost 
unprecedented length of time for Indians 
to maintain battle in one location. 

But the chiefs decided that there had 
been enough fighting without decision. 
They withdrew down the bluff, escaped 
Howard, and after much discussion, decided 
to cross the mountains and join the Crows 
in Montana, where they could hunt the 
plains in peace. 

Smarting under increasing criticism from 
Washington, Howard once more took after 
the Indians. It was a painful and gruelling 
trip across Idaho to Montana for both pur- 
suers and pursued, but the Indian families, 
stumbling along over steep and rocky trails, 
guarded by their warriors and driving some 
2,000 horses with them, managed to keep 
well ahead of the troops. 

On their march, the Nez Perces scrupu- 
lously avoided any hostile act against white 
settlers. Receiving friendly treatment from 
Montana citizens, the Indians believed that 
now they were out of Idaho, the war was over 
and they were safe. But when they pitched 
camp on the Big Hole River, a surprise at- 
tack from a new Army detachment caught 
them unawares. 

The Indians fought back desperatelly from 
their tepees. While Joseph directed the 
breaking of camp, the warriors remained, 
picking off anyone who showed himself. The 
soldiers ran out of water, and cries from the 
unattended wounded filled the air. Merci- 
fully, the warriors broke off the engegement. 

The Nez Perces now quickened their re- 
treat across southwestern Montana. Gone 
were illusions that the whites would let them 
be. In their desperation, only one haven 
seemed left to them. Like Sitting Bull, they 
would seek refuge in the country of Queen 
Victorla. The column headed eastward. 
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As they moved beyond Canyon Creek, their 
old allies, the Crows, now in service as scouts 
for the Army, began to attack them, About 
80 miles short of the Canadian line, exhausted 
by their long flight, they paused, confident 
that they had outdistanced all pursuers. 

Once more they were wrong, outflanked by 
the telegraph, and this time the pause would 
end in their last stand. From Fort Keogh in 
the east came Col. Nelson A. Miles with nearly 
600 men. 

When they sighted the Nez Perces close to 
Snake Creek on the northern edge of the 
Bear Paw Mountains, they attacked im- 
mediately. Most of the Indians“ remaining 
war leaders were killed in the fighting. 

His own heavy casualties deterred Miles 
from ordering another charge, however, and 
both sides dug in. Four days later Howard 
reached the battlefield. The appearance of 
their old enemy, heralding the arrival of re- 
inforcements for Miles, took the final heart 
out of the suffering Nez Perces. The chiefs 
held a final council. Joseph mounted a horse 
and rode slowly up the hill from the camp 
and across to the Army lines. 

As he reached the officers, he dismounted 
and handed Miles his rifle. Then, stepping 
back, he adjusted his blanket to leave his 
right arm free, and began one of the most 
touching and beautiful speeches of surrender 
ever made: 

“I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are 
killed. Looking Glass is dead. Toohoolhool- 
zote is dead. The old men are all dead. It 
is the young men who say yes or no. He 
who led the young men is dead. 

“It is cold and we have no blankets. The 
little children are freezing to death. My 
people, some of them, have run away to the 
hills, and have no blankets, no food; no one 
knows where they are—perhaps freezing to 
death. 

“I want to have time to look for my chil- 
dren and see how many I can find. Maybe 
I shall find them among the dead. Hear 
me, my chiefs. I am tired; my heart is sick 
and sad. From where the sun now stands, 
I will ight no more forever.” 

The surrender speech confirmed Joseph in 
the public’s mind as the symbol of the Nez 
Perces’ heroic, fighting retreat. At first the 
Indians were shipped by flatboats and box- 
cars to unfamiliar, hot country in the In- 
dian territory, where many of them sickened 
and died. But friendly whites and sympa- 
thetic societies in the East continued to work 
for them, and public sentiment finally forced 
approval of their return to the Northwest. 

In 1885 Joseph and most of his band were 
sent to the Colville Reservation in Washing- 
ton. Joseph made many attempts to be al- 
lowed to resettle In the Wallowa but each 
time was rebuffed, In 1904 he died, broken- 
hearted, an exile from the beautiful valley 
he still considered home, 


What Statehood Means to Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
third of a series of articles in the cur- 
rent issue of State Government is “What 
Statehood Means to Hawaii,” by Prof. 
Robert M. Kamins, director of the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of Hawaii and 
a staff member of the University of 
Hawaii, department of economics. Mr. 


Kamins elaborates on the effects of. 


statehood on the Government of Hawaii 
and some of the problems it raises and 
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explains the implications it is having on 
the economic and social life of the 
islands. 

Professor Kamins’ contribution fol- 
lows: 

WHAT STATEHOOD MEANS TO HAWAII 
(By Robert M. Kamins) 

Hawali comes into the American Union 
with the experience of more than a century 
of self-government. Since the adoption of a 
constitution by King Kamehameha III in 
1840, followed in 1848 by a division of the 
land which removed the physical basis for the 
earlier feudal system. Hawali has been ruled 
under constitutional law—as kingdom, re- 
public, and organized territory. Long before 
its annexation to the United States in 1898, 
it had adopted the Anglo-American common 
law and governmental practices familiar to 
Americans, which culminated in the deposi- 
tion of the monarchy in 1893. As a sovereign 
republic and as a Territory of the United 
States, it has financed and (except during a 
period of marital law during World War IT) 
has ruled itself with a minimum of assistance 
and direction from the Federal Government. 

The coming of statehood, then, will not 
basically change the structure or fabric of 
Government In Hawalli. Unlike Alaska, her 
sister novitiate, Hawaii will not suddenly 
face the necessity of assuming governmental 
burdens—for example in public health, high- 
ways, education—which had previously been 
borne in whole or in part by the National 
Government. On statehood day, no new 
function will have to be assumed by the 
Government of the new State. The schools, 
the highway program, the administration of 
justice, the revenue structure, health and 
welfare services and, without important-ex- 
ception, all the rest of the governmental pro- 
gram, will continue to operate as on the 
preceeding day, and for the most part under 
the direction of the same people. 

Acting in a community accustomed to 
self-government, legislatures and Governors 
have kept Hawaii well abreast of govern- 
mental practices elsewhere in the Nation. 
It would be easy to compile a long list of 
statutes—in the fields of public health, edu- 
cation, agriculture, labor, and taxatlon—in 
which Hawail has pioneered or has been in 
the van of American jurisdictions: It has 
not looked for leadership to the Interior De- 
partment or other agencies in Washington- 

IMPACT ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Changes there will be, of course. The first 
change is being experienced as this is writ- 
ten, months in advance of statehood. Per- 
sons aged 20 are registering for the first 
State elections, scheduled for June 27 and 
July 28, as permitted by the State constitu- 
tion, under the provisions of which the elec- 
tions will be conducted. (Alaska set the 
minimum voting age at 19; Georgia and 
Kentucky have set the minimum at 18; all 
other States at 21.) 

The Senate Interior Committee favorably 
reported the bill, but no further action Was 
taken. In 1953 the difficulty was com- 
pounded when, after the House had passed 
a Hawail bill, the Senate passed one only 
after adding Alaska to it. The House Rules 
Committee refused to grant a conference re- 
quest and thus killed the bill. The main 
problem for the two Territories thereafter in- 
volved the attempt to combine their bills, 
since this attempt jolned those who opposed 
both bilis with those who opposed one pill 
but not the other, 

THE VICTORY WON 

Thus in the 85th Congress, in which senti” 
ment, for whatever reason, favored Ala 
rather than Hawaii, Hawaii deliberately 
stepped aside, allowing Alaska to be con 
sidered alone. The astonishing swift pass 
age—not unanticipated—of the Hawail bil 
in the 86th Congress was a direct result 
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Hawaii's part in passage of the Alaska bill 
and of that passage Itself. 

It is impossible to name here the many 
Outstanding people in the Congress, in the 
forty-nine States and in Hawalli who have 
Played special and notable parts in prepar- 
ing for and helping to secure the passage of 
the Hawaii statehood bill. Fundamentally, 
no one man or group of men is responsible. 
Statehood is, as I have said, a victory of and 
for Hawall's people, and it is they who are 
Tesponsible., It is they who have made for 
Hawali the distinguished record by which it 
80 patently deserved statehood. Anything 

t any man from Hawall did to help se- 
Cure statehood was successful only insofar as 
he genuinely represented Hawaii's people, 
and embodied their deeds and achievements. 

Just to hint at the tremendous, joint ef- 
fort that made statehood possible, let me 
Rote very briefly a few thing that helped 

passage in this 86th Congress, Cer- 
tainly one major factor in the bill's swift 

was a prodigious letter-writing cam- 
Paign that originated in Hawail. The news- 
Papers, radio, TV, civic and citizen groups, 
and the people of Hawall generally, joined 
in Promoting and implementing the idea 

t each citizen of Hawail should write his 

in the States urging them in turn 
to write their Congressmen and Senators in 
Support of Hawallan statehood. In another 
ant move, the Honolulu Chamber of 
mmerce, with no publicity and a modesty 
that belied its very real effectiveness, sent 
De en to Washington to assist the 
legate in his efforts in behalf of state- 
hood, 

A NEW ETA IS OPENED 
egos tried, very briefly, to suggest some- 

g of what statehood means to Hawall's 

ple, some of the events that occurred, and 

e of the factors involved, in the long 
ret of Hawali’s people to secure statehood. 

ve characterized this effort as a part of a 

ement from a closed, centralized scheme 
bi things to more open, diversified, and fiex!- 

e forms. Statehood, I have said, in one 

completes this movement, and in an- 

er sense gives it an opportunity really to 

ton: Statehood is the ground and-condi- 

for a full sense of identity on the part 

R Hawall u people, a full sense of the!r pos- 

bilities and potentialities, and for the 
um development of these. 

Au a State, Hawall is a unique and powerful 

to the United States in two chief ways. 
Geographically, economically, commercially, 
5 d culturally Hawall occupies the central, 
this ent position in the Pacific Ocean. To 
tog World, therefore, and to the east—which 
8 contain more than two-thirds ot the 
5 Id’s population and countices other tre- 

Ndous untapped resources—Hawall is 
Ribi a's bridge, America's very real, tan- 
Telati and practical key to friendiy, profitable 

tions with these areas. Further, in 
Reigate people—who are thoroughly Ameri- 

yet understand the peoples of the Pacific 
pro the east, and can sympathize with their 

8 the United States hns its best 

utilizing Hawall's position. 
enstate hond is the catalyst which releases the 
ergies of Hawaii's people and gives them 
Sta opportunity to exploit these energies. 
tehood opens up, ns a result, a whole new 
Bay & whole new area of possibility, for 

Wail and for the Nation. 

The 1959 elections will initiate the most 
tenteduential revision in the government of 
Boy, Islands: the inauguration of an elected 
the nor and Meutenant-gorernor, replacing 
hith Governor and Territorial Secretary 
1 5 8 appointed by the President of the 
been’ States. By and large, Hawall has 
With fortunate in its appointive Governor: 

remarkably few exceptions they have 
able th competent and politically accept- 
to the people of Hawaii. Given the best 
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of circumstances, however, they have lacked 
the solid basis of political authority which 
derives from election. Coun the 
personal popularity of the chief executive 
has been an inherent resentment that he 
had been chosen not in Hawail but in Wash- 
ington, and that turnover in the presidency 
might couse the replacement of a good gov- 
ernor by some person yet unknown 

Popular election may be expected to 
strengthen the office of the Governor, par- 
ticularly since a “short-ballot” constitution 
gives the Governor authority to appoint all 
department heads as well as members of the 
State judiciary. Eren though Hawall has a 
well developed clyll service system, patron- 
age opportunities for the executive will be 
abundant. A byproduct will be the injec- 

ton of additional zest to political action in 
Hawaii, already vigorous—with strong Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. 

If, as appears likely, the office of Gover- 
nor will He at the center of heightened polit- 
ical activity in this new State, the election 
of two National Senators and one or two 
Congressmen 3 cannot but add to the enliy- 
enment of partisan competition. Colnei- 
dentally, the adoption in 1959 of a charter 
for the city-county of Honolulu, which en- 
larges the membership of the municipal 
council which strengthening the position of 
the mayor, probably will further invigorate 
the striving at the polls. 

DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


Statehood brings to Hawal the occasion 
for reorganizing its structure of govern- 
ment, Borrowing an idea from the 1947 con- 
stitution of New Jersey the convention 
which drafted Hawall's first State constitu- 
tion incorporated a provision requiring that 
the various departments, commissions, bu- 
reaus, and other administrative agencies es- 
tablished over the decades by the territorial 
government, now numbering about 75, be 
consolidated in or under not more than 20 
principal departments—this to be done in 
such manner as to group the same according 
to major purposes so far as practicable. 
The legislature is given 3 years in which 
to act, until the summer of 1962; if at that 
time it has not effected this consolidation, 
the constitution requires the Governor to 
take action within an additional year. 

The reorganization mandated by the con- 
stitution is the most complex problem of the 
transition to statehood. Since 1949 the 
legislature has attempted departmental re- 
organization. Sometimes the efforts were 
defeated in the legislature; in 1951 and 1953 
they went down under gubernatorial vetoes. 
Meanwhile the number of territorial agen- 
cies has continued to grow, and with it the 
potential resistance to change, 

As a start toward restructuring the gov- 
ernment, the last territorial legislature 
(adjourned this May) established an inter- 
im committee to consider how best to effec- 
tuate the constitutional requirement. The 
committee, consisting of eight senators and 
elght representatives, is to review the various 
Proposals for reorganization which have 
been mnde over recent years, augment them 
with such studies as may seem necessary, 
prepare implementing bills, and report to 
the first State legislature which will meet 
this August or September. 

Under rather remarkable constitutional re- 
lationships with the Federal Government, 
one department of the Hawall government 
is protected against change by the State 
legislature. The Hawailan Homes Commis- 
sion Act of 1920, a Federal statute, estab- 
lished the Hawaiian Homes Commission, a 
Territorial agency deisgned to assist Poly- 
neslan Hawallans in main their com- 
munitics and creating new ones, Relatively 
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large areas of public land have been made 
available by the commission to persons of 
Hawaiian ancestry (of at least halfblood, 
in recent years) as residential sites and 
agricultural homesteads. Hawallans recely- 
ing land grants are given 99-year leases, 
for which they pay an annual rent of $1. 
Holders may also receive low-interest loans 
from the commission. 

The State constitution adopts the Hawai- 
ian Homes Commission Act on behalf of the 
State, agreeing that the spirit of the Ha- 
walian Homes Commission Act looking to the 
continuance of the Hawaiian homes proj- 
ect for the further rehabilitation of the 
Hawalian race shall be faithfully carried out. 
Furthermore, Congress, in the act of admis- 
sion, permits the amendment (in the con- 
stitution or by statute) of administrative 
provisions of the Hawallan Homes Commis- 
sion Act but prohibits the new State from 
changing the provisions relating to the com- 
mission's funds, to change the qualifications 
to hold land under the act, or to decrease 
the benefits of Hawaiian landholders, un- 
less permitted by Congress. This last tie 
to the Federal apron strings Congress would 
not cut. 

SEARCH OF THE LAWS 


Attainment of statehood makes it neces- 
sary to study the statutes under which 
Hawaii has been governed. In Washington, 
the Budget Bureau is examining the Fed- 
eral statutes applicable to Hawaii, to deter- 
mine if statehood will change their appli- 
cability. (By way of example, in Hawall as 
a Territory, business transacted has been 
ipso facto considered to be in interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of some Federal laws. 
In Hawali as a State, presumably the same 
legal tests that are used elsewhere in the 
United States will determine what is inter- 
state commerce and what is not.) Under 
an Executive order, the Budget Bureau is to 
report its findings to the President. 

In Honolulu, meantime, the legislature has 
authorized the Hawall attorney general to 
consider the effect of statehood on the laws 
under which the State is ruled, both those 
enacted by Congress and those of the Hawali 
Legislature. 

The study is given urgency by a provision 
in the Admission Act which repeals within 
2 years of the date of statehood all terri- 
torial laws enacted by Congress. This refers 
to laws the validity of which is dependent 
solely upon the authority of the Congress 
to provide for the government of Hawnli 
as a Territory. The provision affects, among 
others, those of Hawall's land laws which 
are found in the Organic Act (a Federal 
statute) and not in the Revised Laws of 
HàwaH. Such statutes must be identified 
and enacted as State law by summer of 
1961, when as Federal law they will auto- 
matically expire. i 

JUDICIAL REORGANIZATION 

Putting the State constitution into effect 
changes the administration of the laws as 
well as their form and content. Hawail the 
Territory has had a three-member supreme 
court, appointed by the President. Under 
the constitution this appellate court is ex- 
panded to five, appointed by the Governor, 
and it Is to be served by an administrative 
director. The establishment of the latter 
position, accomplished by the last Territorial 
legislature in anticipation of statehood, was 
recommended in a 1957 survey of Hawall's 
judiciary as being of primary importance to 
improve the administration of justice. 

An unusual provision of the State consti- 
tution authorizes the creation of a com- 
mission to consider and report to the Gov- 
ernor whenever a member of the supreme 
or circuit courts appears to be incapable of 
performing his judicial duties; on receiving 
the report the Governor is to appoint a 
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board of three to consider the case. On its 
recommendation, the Governor may retire 
the justice or judge. 

As a result of statehood, appeals from the 
Supreme Court of Hawaii will go directly to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
rather than, as during Territorial status, to 
the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco, subject to further appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Severing this judicial 
connection between Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco should add to the prestige and author- 
ity of the Hawaii Supreme Court. It now 
becomes the final appellate body in most 
legal cases originating in Hawaii, rather 
than a way-station to the ninth circuit. 

Salaries of the Hawaii judiciary, payable 
solely by the State rather than being borne 
largely by the Federal Government, as has 
been the case under Territorial status, are set 
by the constitution as at least $17,500 per 
annum for the chief justice, $17,000 for 
other members of the supreme court, and 
$15,000 for circuit judges. An act of the 
last Territorial legislature in 1959 set these 
Salaries, in fact, at $22,500, §22,000 and 
$19,000, respectively. 

EFFECTS IN WASHINGTON 


More profound effects of statehood may 
stem from Hawaii's gaining votes, as well 
as a voice, in Congress than from changes 
in the local government of the islands. 
The sugar industry, still the largest group- 
ing of private enterprises despite the post- 
war diversification of Hawali's economy, has 
always been concerned about its marketing 

. quota under the sugar acts while Hawaii 
remained a Territory. Now that it ts a 
State with as many Senate votes as any 
other, Hawali's quota seems more secure. 
If production on the shrinking acreage util- 
ized by cane plantations should increase 
over a million tons—Hawall's approximate 
annual allotment on the national market— 
perhaps the quota can be enlarged for the 
State of Hawall. Producers of other local 
agricultural crops, notably coffee, which has 
recently suffered from depressed world 
prices, are now beginning to ask if the new 
Senators and Representatives cannot obtain 
coverage for their crops under the farm 
price support programs. 

Statehood also promises to insure the sta- 
bility of another source of mainland dollars, 
the largest—defense expenditures‘ Ha- 
Wallis economic development in recent years 
may be viewed as a race against possible 
disarmament or movement of military es- 
tablishments out of Hawail. If the islands 
are to be demilitarized ultimately (and 
from their position in the Pacific the people 
of Hawall are at least as concerned as any 
other portion of America’s population with 
the dangers of continued international ten- 
sions) two Senators and a Representative 
may be able to cushion the economic shock 
by obtaining federally financed public 
works in larger quantity than Hawali the 
Territory could have expected. 

Hawali is land-hungry, and statehood 
may cause the release by military agencies 
of substantial acreages held since World 
War II, currently put by the United States 
to infrequent or marginal use“ Under the 
Admission Act, each Federal agency having 
control over any property in Hawaii is re- 
quired within 5 years of the date of state- 
hood to report to the President concerning 
its continued need for each parcel. If the 
President determines that any land is no 
longer needed by the United States, the 
act provides that it shall be returned to 
Hawaii. 

By such transfers, Hawaii would regain 
at least a portion of the public lands which 
were ceded to the United States in 1898 
at the time of annexation. Hawaii's gov- 
ernment hopes that the areas returned win 
be substantial, particularly on the island of 
Oahu, where a rapidly increasing popula- 
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tion is pressing hard limited 
amounts of readily usable land. The land 
so transferred to the State government will 
become, under the Admission Act, a public 
trust for the support of the public schools, 
for the betterment of native Hawallans. 
for development of farm and home owner- 
ship, and for similar purposes. 

Furthermore, the Admission Act applies 
to Hawaii the Submerged Lands and Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Acts of 1953. Ha- 
wall has no offshore deposits of oll, the 
resource which supplied much of the 
motivation for passing these Federal laws. 
But it does have shallow tidal lands which 
can be filled in, now that their control is 
firmly vested in the State, to supply needed 
space for an expanding population and 
tourist trade. With some difficulty, Hawail 
obtained congressional permission last year 
to fill and use a limited area extending 
from the shores of Waikiki. Now the littoral 
of any of the islands can be expanded as 
the need arises and resources permit, 

ECONOMIC STIMULUS 


Obtaining the use of more land, particu- 
larly on densely populated Oahu, constitutes 
the most obvious stimulation of economic 
growth under statehood, Other influences 
are less tangible but also important. 

The greatest of these is the familiarity 
which Hawaii will gain for investors and 
merchants, for tourists and American mi- 
grants, as a State of the Union. During the 
past several decades an increasing part of 
the mainland population acquired some 
knowledge of Hawali and its institutions, but 
& surprisingly large number of mainland 
Americans still wondered about the lan- 
guage, the money and the tariff system of 
the Territory of Hawaiil. It is already appar- 
ent that the State of Hawaii is more fami- 
liar, and therefore inspires greater confidence 
as a place for investment or business enter- 
prise. Without much doubt, the current 
flurry of economic expansion—the construc- 
tion of Hawaii's first oil refinery, first steel 
mills, first cement plants, additional small 
manufactures, new hotels, shopping centers 
and residential areas, the commercial explo- 
ration of bauxite (the State’s only known 
mineral resource), will be accelerated and 
sustained by businesses attracted to Hawail 
by the spotlight of statehood. 

Accelerated movement of persons to Ha- 
wail from other parts of the United States is 
also to be expected—movement to a “para- 
dise” which statehood has brought closer, in 
the popular image to accustomed American 
ways. Such an influx, when added to the 
established population growth of the islands, 
will place still greater pressure on the inten- 
sively utilized land area of Oahu, forcing an 
expansion of economic growth in the other 
seven principal islands of the chain, All of 
the latter are now relatively underdeveloped, 
with static or declining populations. The 
expansion will require the establishment of 
cheap interisland travel, now limited to 
plane and barge traffic, the supplying of 
water to arid lands, a shift of dairy and truck 
farming from Oahu to its neighboring is- 
lands, the growth of villages into towns and 
towns into cities, the expansion of commer- 
cial and governmental services in all areas— 
in a word, the overall enlargement of virtu- 
ally every phase of Hawaiian activity. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Those who have found pleasure in living 
here cannot but view with mixed feelings the 
prospect of a more crowded Hawaii. There 
is reason to believe that the changes as- 
sociated with economic expansion will be 
gradual, but their cumulative effects will 
be profound. 

A minority in Hawalli who have opposed 
statehood have feared some of these effects. 
Many persons of Hawaiian ancestry, justifi- 
ably proud of their Polynesian antecedents 
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(and sometimes idealizing the golden days 
before Captain Cook, before the missionaries, 
before the revolution which toppled the 
monarchy, or before the tide of migration 
from the mainland pulled in by World War 
II) have forebodings that they and their 
culture will be lost in the new Hawail, 
pushed aside by a more aggressive com- 
mercialism. Were this to happen, and it 
does not yet seem imminent, statehood 
would not be the cause but rather the 
symbol of a social evolution of almost 200 
years. What may rather result is a Hawalli 
which moves closer to mainland living pat- 
terns, yet retains in its amalgam much of 
the. graciousness and individuality of the 
Hawaiian people. 

Older Caucasian settlers, of families es- 
tablished in Hawaii for a century or more, 
may also wonder if their predominance in 
business, politics, and society will be fur- 
ther reduced by statehood. Since World 
War II. and particularly in the past decade, 
newer settlers from the Orient have begun 
to assume leadership in the community.‘ 
However, members of these very families, 
not unanimously but in strength, have sup- 
ported the long drive for statehood along 
with the rest of the population. A 1940 
plebiscite showed almost 7 out of every 10 
voters to be favorable to statehood; the 1950 
constitution was approved by more than 
7 out of every 10; and as this is written it 
is anticipated that 8 to 9 out of every 10 
will vote approval, this June, of the condi- 
tions under which Hawaii will become a 
State. 


EFFECTS ON THE UNITED STATES 


Incompletely told, these are some of the 
effects which statehood will have on Hawali, 
and some of the local reactions to the 
changes. There will also be important ef- 
fects upon the United States as a whole. 

Quantitatively, it might be thought that 
Hawali is too small, measured against the 
rest of the country, to have much bearing on 
the Nation’s life. The new State comprises 
only about three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
population of the United States, and two- 
tenths of 1 percent of its area, Yet there 15 
good reason to believe that this small region 
will soon play an important part in the 
rounding out of America and in its interna- 
tional relations. 

To date, because it was initially settled by 
migrants from Europe and Africa, the main- 
land United States has had little knowledge 
of Asia and its peoples, little ability to com- 
municate with them or to understand first- 
hand their problems, fears, and desires. The 
admission of Hawaii to statehood demon- 
strates to the nations of the Orient that the 
racial attitudes of the United States are not 
what its traducers have said. Statehood also 
creates in Hawaii a pool of first-class Amer- 
icans of Oriental ancestry, some of whom 
(though deplorably few) are able to speak 
one or more of the languages of the East 
who can be called upon to represent the 
United States in discussions with Aslan 
countries. 

The preamble to the State constitution 
manifests some of the attributes of the peo- 
ple of Hawali which especially qualify them 
to serve the United States in the conduct 
international relations: 

“We, the people of the State of Hawaii. 
grateful for divine guidance, and mindf 
of our Hawaiian heritage, reaffirm our belief 
in a government of the people, by the peo“ 
ple and for the people, and with an under- 
standing heart toward all the peoples of the 
earth, do hereby ordain and establish this 
constitution for the State of Hawall. 


For brevity, two examples will sumet 
(1) Hawaii has continuously imposed & n 
income tax since 1901. (Wisconsin's levy 


commonly regarded as the first modern stat 
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Income tax, dates from 1911.) (2) Hawaii's 
laws prohibit the construction of billboards, 

* Hawaii's Organic Act did require, how- 
ever, that persons appointed as Governor or 
Territorial Secretary have resided in the 
Territory for at least 3 years. In 1933 Con- 
Bress voted on a carpetbagger amendment 
to the Organic Act which would have re- 
Moved this requirement, but the amend- 
Ment failed of enactment. 

* Under the act of admission, Congress gave 

Wall a single seat in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. However, it appears that at the 
Next reapportionment of Congress, Hawaii's 
Population (585,025 civilians, as of January 
Z 2 will cause it to be apportioned 2 


In the calendar year 1957, military ex- 
Penditures in Hawaii approximated $308 mil- 
fon. In that same year the combined gross 
mes of the sugar and pineapple indus- 
totaled about about $252 million, and 
receipts from tourism amounted to 

Some $80 million. 
The Federal Government in 1958 held 
Some 316,000 acres throughout the territory, 
lusive of 187,000 acres in Hawaii National 

K on the islands of Maui and Hawail. 

* One measure: since 1955 the membership 
Of the Hawali Legislature has closely approxi- 
ted, in proportion, the racial composition 

ol the electorate. 


Plight of Rumanian Jewish Victims of 
Nazism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THe SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the Con- 
kress a resolution adopted at the 19th 
Quadrennial Convention of the Farband 
the r Zionist Order in connection with 

Plight of the Rumanian Jewish vic- 

m of nazism. I am also bringing this 

atter to the attention of the Depart- 

ane of State as a matter for their con- 
tha 


F 


I ask unanimous consent 

t the resolution may be printed in the 

Dendix of the Recor. 

ticrhere being no objection, the resolu- 

Ron, was ordered to be printed in the 

v RD, as follows: 

ARBAND CONVENTION RESOLUTION: RUMANIAN 
JEWISH VICTIMS op Nazism 

8 19th Quadrennial Convention of the 

Wi 


S 


Bea aad Labor Zionist Order held in Miami 
a from May 23 through May 27, notes 
men deep concern the refusal of the govern- 
to t agencies and courts of West Germany 
Leuna ale the just claims of the Rumanian 
t victims of nazism for compensation 
Whi their sufferings and for the property 
ch was stolen from them by the Nazis. 
the © convention is aware of the fact that 
the Nazis conducted their atrocities against 
the ëws of Rumania with the cooperation of 
thay utonescu government in Rumania of 
time. It is our profound belief that 
entary justice demands that the Ruma- 
‘wish victims of the Nazi murders re- 
victimas same compensation as the Jewish 
The ol nazism in other countries. 
6 Convention affirms that the West 
nauer Government under Chancellor Ade- 
manita acted with compassion and hu- 
tlanism by at least partially compen- 
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sating hundreds of thousands of Jews and 
non-Jews for the atrocities and robberies 
committed against them This policy of the 
Adenauer government is appreciated by the 
State of Israel and by the entire Jewish peo- 
ple. 

The convention, therefore, has reason to 
expect that the Bonn Government will act 
with equal justice toward the unfortunate 
Rumanian Jews who were the victims of 
Nazi tyranny and who are now located in 
Israel, in the United States, and in other 
countries. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is my newsletter of August 1, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Tex., August 1, 1959) 

The Federal highway construction dilemma 
grows. The problem is shi of money 
(a) immediately, and (b) for the entire 16- 
year program, The reasons are: (1) In- 
creased costs beyond original estimates, and 
(2) forced accelerated spending last year, al- 
legedly as antirecession. The solution for 
immediate funds is to (a) raise taxes, or (b) 
pay out of the general Treasury. So the 
Ways and Means Committee proposes to do 
neither; instead, to borrow, hardly a new 
idea and not a real solution at all. My solu- 
tion is to pay out of the general Treasury 
and cut Government spending elsewhere, in 
less essential areas (public works, public 
power developments, public housing, foreign 
aid, sewer building, fertilizer manufacturing, 
and hundreds of Federal social services and 
Government business operations). This 
solution has not and will not be considered, 
though it cannot be disproved. Careful 
study should be given the dire consequences, 
not evident, of last year's forced acceleration 
of spending, which I forecast in disapprov- 
ing our action then. 

The more permanent solution for the entire 
highway construction is manyfold. 
To restate the problem: (a) The Federal cost 
of the highway program has grown $15 billion 
in 2 years (from $38.5 billion to $53.5 billion, 
including $12 billion in the Interstate pro- 
gram alone); (b) the cost of highway con- 
struction rose 12 percent from mid-1954 to 
the end of 1956 (see House Doc. 300, January 
1958). Proper corrective action by Congress 
can rest only on careful study of the whys 
to these increases. Such study should be 
made now, before more taxpayers’ money is 
spent to condone, perpetuate, or bury im- 
proper contracting, wastefulness, uncon- 
scionable profit, and unintentional mistakes, 
if such there be, The facts will exonerate as 
it will permit correction. Or should we just 
pour more money in, taxpayers be hanged, 
because the people want highways. I believe 
the people want and deserve not only high- 
ways, but their money's worth, Taxes are 
too high now, 

My suggestions for correction of both im- 
Mediate and long term shortage of funds 
are these; (1) Transfer funds from the gen- 
eral Treasury to the highway trust fund, 
only enough to make good on highway con- 
tracts In force; (2) budget future expendi- 
tures after realistic study of costs to date, 
and stretch out the building program by (a) 
building only those multilanes necessary 
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where traffic flow exceeds 6,000 vehicles per 
day, and (b) build by stages, establishing 
correct geometrics (basic roadbed and sur- 
face, engineering, drainage, etc.) and later 
add the frills; (3) set budget by dollar 
amount, not mileage; (4) change the 90-10 
Federal-State matching ratio to 75-25 per- 
cent; (5) repeal the Davis-Bacon Federal 
wage setting so States can set the prevailing 
wage as in the past; (6) repeal the utility 
relocation reimbursement, leaving this to 
States. The bond proposal of financing by 
borrowing is (a) abandoning the pay-as-we- 
go principle, (b) makes the Treasury short- 
term Federal debt refinancing even tougher, 
(c) puts highway bonds in competition for 
loan money with home, auto, and furniture 
buyers, also small merchants, and (d) with 
interest cost of $168 to $268 million on $1 
billion in bonds is too much, means less 
highway for the money. The highway prob- 
lem is the result of the same old problem, 
the Federal Government is spending too 
much in nonessential programs, now short- 
changing highways. The real and only 
solution: Reduce Federal spending, not in- 
crease taxes or borrow and charge to the 
troubled future. * 
The foreign aid appropriation (mutual se- 
curity) bill and debate was history repeat- 
ing itself (newsletter June 20, 1959, Mar. 4 
and May 17, 1958). The earlier $3.5 billion 
authorization (reduced from $3.9 billion re- 
quest) was cut this go-round to $3.1 billion 
and passed 279-136 (Acer against). The 
component parts are: (1) military assist- 
ance; (2) defense support; (3) Development 
Loan Fund; (4) development assistance; (5) 
technical cooperation; (6) contingency fund. 
Facts and figures from debate and hear- 
ings (1,781 pages): (1) Of 86 nations in the 
world the United States has given $82 billion 
to 76 nations since World War II; (2) U.S. 
foreign aid personnel has grown from 458 in 
1948 to 53,600 in 1958; (3) 67 free nations’ 
debt is $185 billion; the Soviet bloc has debt 
of $51 billion; the U.S. debt is $285 billion, 
$48 billion more than all the rest of the world 
combined; (4) total money available (un- 
expended $4.8 billion, this bill $3.1 billion) 
is $8 billion plus foreign currencies we own 
of $1.5 billion or approximately $9.5 billion 
(actually there's more); (5) yearly foreign 
aid includes other military expenditures than 
in foreign aid bill (over 61 billion) and sur- 
plus food gifts ($1 billion or more) approxi- 
mately $5.5 billion. Add to this the yearly 
interest on $82 billion of foreign aid now 
part of the national debt, $3.1 billion, makes 
actual yearly foreign ald $8.5 billion; (6) 
over 2,000 separate projects have now been 
reduced to 1,450, many abandoned as im- 
practical (9 pages, 60 specific projects docu- 
mented in hearings); (7) Comptroller Gen- 
eral of United States has audited and exam- 
ined foreign aid, found it overprogramed 
and mismanaged, inefficient, etc., with too 
much money the chief cause of the trouble. 
Random examples: (a) Graft, corruption, 
and profit from improper distribution and 
sales of aid materiel by foreign businessmen 
and officials; (b) military vehicles delivered 
could not be used, shortage of drivers and 
maintenance; (c) ammunition and equip- 
ment ruined because not properly stored: 
(d) 44 tires per truck stored in 1 
nation; (e) 185 years’ supply of particular 
ammunition on hand in one country and 
only one carburetor for trucks for entire 
army; (f) over 4,000 tons excess ordnance 
materiel in one country's depot; (g) diver- 
sion, piifering and thievery until military 
supplies were short in another country, etc; 
(8) civilian projects of all kinds are financed, 
many types of which government cannot pro- 
vide in our country (list of 113, such proj- 
ects, p. 940, hearings); ald for education 
purposes has gone to over 50 countries, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia; (9) classification as 
secret or other security designation covers up 
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glaring faults of the program; (10) 1,113 
audit recommendations by ICA (Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration) and 
GAO (General Accounting Office) findings all 
show lack of planning and cost relationship; 
(11) military assistance, the most justifiable 
of the component parts, is replete with 
crrors—(a) Inadequate estimates of needs 
and costs; (b) inadequate relationship of 
cost and objectives to be achieved; (c) im- 
Proper recordkeeping of total costs by coun- 
try, and others; (12) groups that enjoy wind- 
falls or are vitally interested are (a) print- 
ing and publishing industry, (b) motion 
picture industry, (c) shipping, (d) manufac- 
turing, (e) export and import firms, (f) 
commercial banks, (g) colieges and universi- 
ties, (h) clergy, (i) military; (13) loan“ of 
Development Loan Fund is fictitious, repay- 
able 80 percent in local currency which 
United States can't use; further, Congress 
has no control over this fund. 

A few, even more than a few, instances of 
mistakes should not condemn such a pro- 
gram as foreign aid, but the almost endless 
examples of error, inefficiency, waste, mis- 
management, overprograming, lack of ob- 
jectives, and underplanning, in many coun- 
tries culminating in aiding our enemies 
(Yugoslavia, Poland, Indonesia, etc.) and 
alienating our friends prociaims there are 
basic faults that need correction, not ac- 
ceptance and continuation. As a nation, we 
cannot spend ourselves rich. We cannot 
make ourselves secure by giving ourselves 
away. We cannot buy friends; they do not 
stay bought. The greatest fallacy is to 
ascribe aid as charity or be thy brother's 
Keeper” through foreign aid by our Govern- 
ment. The real Biblical meaning is the 
practice between individual human beings, 
not governments, which by nature must be 
impersonal and realistically self-interested. 
This fundamental difference and role of gov- 
ernment needs to be studied. As I oppose 
big Federal spending where there Is waste- 
fulness or contradiction of purpose, am I 
negative or anti as adduced in the last cam- 
paign? 

Senator Mecrrrlax this week answered 
labor's criticism that his labor bill is anti- 
labor this way: “Antilabor are they? Well, 
let us see. The provisions of these measures, 
the provisions that they criticize, are ‘anti’ 
some things beyond all doubt. I shall enu- 
merate for you a few of the things they are 
‘anti.’ They are anti- gangster, goon, rack- 
eteer, and hoodlum. They are anti- theft, 
embezzlement, shakedown, biackmail, and 
extortion. The are antiarson, antiacid as- 
sault, and antivandalism. They are anti- 
fraud, dishonesty, crookedness, and corrup- 
tion, They are anti- violence, bestiality, 
brutality, and cruelty. And they are anti- 
dictatorship, boss rule, oppression, and ex- 
ploitation. Yes, they are ‘anti’ these two 
dozen things and more. And when summed 
up, they simply establish conclusively and 
irrefutably that Congress has undertaken to 
enact laws that will be effective in dealing 
with and in preventing crime and tyranny 
from being imposed and inflicted upon our 
workers, union members, and the public at 
large. How can anyone call laws that are 
designed to curb such activities antilabor?“ 
I do not believe, and in fact I know, that the 
great rank-and-file of American workers both 
in unions and without, do not associate 
such practices with the true mission and 
purposes of honest, decent, trade unionism 
among freemen in a civilized soclety. But 
these things, these abhorrent abuses, have 
happened and they are happening here. Ido 
believe they must be stopped 1f our system 
of government and way of life under law and 
order are to survive.” 

To this I add amen, and I shall do every- 
thing I can to help pass an effective labor law 
to curb the excesses of labor leaders and the 
monopolistic dangers of unions in the inter- 
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est of all our people, including union mem- 
bers. It's a toss-up whether Congressmen 
will have the courage to do what's needed 
now. 

The Budget Bureau has listed some bullt- 
in increases to Federal expenditures under 
existing law, showing a possible $26 billion 
increase next year. In addition, new legis- 
lation now pending in Congress totals $16 
billion. The only protection against this 
pent-up flood of spending is in the people 
themselves. The public alone can force Con- 
gress to exercise self-discipline. Will people 
realize this in time and tell their Congress- 
men how they feel? 

Concerning the speculation over a summit 
conference, my own belief is simply that it 
should be called off. Russia's leaders should 
be told that in view of their sabotaging every 
meeting and all past agreements and their 
avowed dedication to world conquest, there 
is no area of agreement between us until and 
unless they establish one. Deeds, not words, 
are needed. To me such a positive statement 
on our part will promote peace and is the 
safest course. 

On this “Government by veto“ charge now 
being leveled by some of the disgruntled 
would-be spendcrs, it’s interesting to note 
the veto records of some earlier Presidents. 
Cleveland, 584 vetóes; Roosevelt, 631; Tru- 
man, 250. Compare these records with the 
142 bills President Eisenhower has vetoed to 
date. Personally, I'm happy that we have & 
President unafraid to wield his veto power 
in defense of fiscal responsibility. 


Public Debt Management Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 8 weeks of stalemate have 
elapsed since the President of the United 
States on June 8, 1959, sent a message 
to the Congress urging the adoption of 
legislation designed to facilitate eco- 
nomical public debt management. That 
stalemate has come into being because of 
the sit-and-wait attitude of the Demo- 
cratic House leadership. That leader- 
ship has contented itself with politically 
motivated attacks on responsible Gov- 
ernment officials who are commendably 
and patriotically performing their of- 
fices of public responsibility. I have 
been forced to conclude that these at- 
tacks are intended to distract public at- 
tention from the tragic failure of the 
Democratic House leadership to provide 
leadership. 

Depending upon what newspaper and 
what edition an individual refers to, the 
chances of this legislation receiving con- 
sideration by the Congress are either on 
again or off again. When it is consid- 
ered that the public confidence which is 
so vital to our fiscal strength and eco- 
nomic growth is inexpiably involved in 
forthright legislative action on the ad- 
ministration’s recommendation, the on 
again, off again -indetermination that 
has been created by the sit-and-wait 
House Democratic leadership is intoler- 
able. For 8 weeks this legislation has 
been bottled up in committee despite the 
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fact it must still be considered in thé 
other body between the time of 


House action and the adjournment of the | 


current session. 


On July 22 the Republican members | 


of the Committee on Ways and Means 
addressed a letter to the Democratic 
House leadership pledging their unani- 
mous support and expressing confidenc® 
that at least 140 Republican Members 
the House would join in that support 
the leadership would undertake to cl 


-this legislation for floor consideration. 


While we have not received a reply ta 0 
letter, we have been accused in a p of 
statement issued by that leadership 
a political play. $ 

Mr. Speaker, I assure the House mem 
bership that our Republican endeavors 
to brake the stalemate have not been B 
political play, but instead those efforts 
have represented a sincere attempt of 
our part to make up for the absence n 
leadership in expediting this legislati 
through the Congress. 

The crux of the stalemate centers 
around the so-called sense-of-Cong? 
amendment which in essence instru 
the Federal Reserve to expand of 
money supply by pegging the pre a 
long-term Government securities. nae 
nancial authorities are virtually un as 
mous in denouncing such a proposal 8 
being inflationary and as being an uty 
wise limitation on the flexible autho om 
granted by the Congress to the Fed 75 
Reserve in carrying out the Fed's Pod 
mary mission of administering a 80 
money policy. 

Mr. Speaker, as examples of informed 
evaluations of this sense-of-Con 
amendment I will insert in the RECOS 
at this point three excerpts from week 
publications of Aubrey G. Lanston & aea 
Inc., and an editorial from the Co 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of N 
York. 

[From the publication of Aubrey G. Lanston 
& Co., Inc., July 13, 1959] = 

Some things, however, are clear. btt 
management of money, credit, and de 
an art the practice of which is replete S os? 
complexities. The means by which mate 
arts are practiced very definitely are nor i aie 
ters in which Congress can afford to m “ins 
whimsically or for purposes of ane De 
partisan objectives. The manner in Reserve 
and the methods by which Federal may 
open market operations are conducted ai 
not be subjected to black-and-white an 
yses. But, certainly, the national in jelt 
dictates that the choice of methods be ons 
to the experts, and that the actual deo 0 
with respect to these matters be lert to “ie 
experts who are charged with the respons g 
bility. Certainly, too, Federal Reserve ad 
ficials know better than the House Ways 
Means Committee what the Fed can the 
cannot do in the Goyernment market if 
public interest is to be served. 

[July 20, 1959] a 

Tt seems to us that those who advoee- 
congressional coercion of the Fed with mt 
spect to its open market operations en 
ponder a different side of the matter. 
is: In periods of high and rising b te 
activity and of abnormal demands for credis 
Treasury debt management should 5 
decrease the liquidity of banks, bushe 
corporations and others so as to preven rate 
the development of an unsustainable ap- 
of demand for goods and services. E psal 
pens, however, that the Government's 


| 


| 
: 
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Position has been out of tune with develop- 
Ments in the business situation and the 
Treasury, therefore, has been obliged to add 
to the liquidity of the economy by selling 
© amounts of near-dated money obliga- 
tions (for cash and to refund), In such cir- 
tances, the Federal Reserve System 

Ore should strive to offset such con- 
Sequences and there is only one way that the 
Federal Reserve may do so via an enlarge- 
Ment in the scope of its open market opera- 
The appropriate enlargement—tif any 
enlargement is truly appropriate and we 
firmly believe It's not—would be for the Fed 
to sell notes and bonds from its portfolio and 
reinvest in (buy) bills. The Metcalf 

I. however, calls for the opposite of 


[July 27, 1959] 

The Metcalf amendment—what does it 
my mean? Apparently, this amendment is 
ding up (and may block) any action to 
Permit the Treasury to sell new issues of 
bonds unless (as few currently expect in the 
future) this becomes possible at a re- 
turn to the Investor of no more than 4% 
t. Therefore, it may be worth some 

additional comment in this letter. 
© are advised that the amendment, as 
Ntly drawn reads as follows: “It is the 


ot economical and efficient management 
the public debt; and that the System, 
Where practicable, should bring about future 
needed monetary expansion by purchasing 
8. Securities, of varying maturities.” 
© also are advised that this amendment 
bangtituutes (in the eyes of some of its 
the ers) a “directive” to the Fed that when 
is money supply must be expanded the Fed 
Pra Achieve this by purchasing US. securi- 
{actually Treasury notes and bonds) in- 
of by further lowering bank reserve 
ents. This is strange because only 
ntly Congress passed a measure to amend 
authorization to the Federal Reserve 
to vary the reserve requirement per- 
es of member banks. And, in passing 
lece of legislation, the ranges of varia- 
t by Congress allow the Fed far more 
to ay to lower reserve requirements than 
ay tise them. This produces a strange situ- 
. Having just reaffirmed the Board's 
hority to vary member bank reserve re- 
itirements, in its discretion, no amendment 
then Second Liberty Loan Act (to remove 
interest ceiling on new Treasury bond 
issues) is to pass unless the Fed is put on 
ttice—by a “sense of Congress” resolution— 
tit should not exercise its discretion with 
Fespect to varying member bank reserve re- 
Wirements, downward. 
Advocates of this position rationalize their 
Am d by saying that the Metcalf amendment 
Ply directs the Fed to consider each pur- 
Chase (made in its open market operations) 


q 


f 


ii 


HH 


jii 


bette Own merits. Isn't that what the Fed 
Pea been doing? It also is claimed that the 
Tae not be inhibited from purchasing 


Yet, some in Congress are 
the point of view that the Fed should 

cted to prefer one of the instru- 

tents available to it (open market opera- 
8) over another instrument created for 
(authority to vary reserve requirements) 
first it further be directed how to use the 
Of these instruments (open market op- 
trations). ‘The Fed is not to use its discre- 
Uke in these regards—at least, it is not to 
Its discretion as set forth in the Federal 
wteerve Act as it now stands. So, we have 
lu tuation wherein the Metcalf amendment 
recitemed to be innocuous by some and a di- 
Ctlve by others. If the purpose of those 
back this amendment really is to amend 
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the Federal Reserve Act—why is it that they 
don’t so label the amendment and cause it 
to stand on its own feet, instead of trying 
to make it a part of a bill to amend the 
Second Liberty Loan Act? 

Of course, the innards of this piece of 
Congressional debate amount to this: Some 
see in the need for more flexibility in Treas- 
ury debt management an opportunity to in- 
clude a provision the ostensible purpose of 
which is to bring about lower interest rates. 
Actually, the chances are high that if such 
an amendment were to be approved by Con- 
gress, the ultimate result would be precisely 
the opposite. We would have an increasing 
number of sellers and fewer buyers for inter- 
mediate- and longer-term Government se- 
curities. The somewhat tragic aspect of the 
matter is that the prolonged, somewhat 
acrimonious debate over a relatively simple 
matter is taken by people in other countries 
as a sign of the unwillingness of Congress 
as a whole to take the steps that are neces- 

to maintain order in the Government's 
financial affairs and to preserve the future 
value of the dollar. 
{From the New York (N. J.) Commercial 

and Financial Chronicle, July 30, 1959 


As We SEE IT 


("I have been forced to the conclusion 
that the Federal Reserve authorities have 
reached a point in their thinking where they 
consider themselves immune to any sugges- 
tion or direction: by Congress, let alone a 
simple expression of the sense of Congress. 
It appears that the fault of the suggested 
committee bill (for authorizing higher rates 
of interest on long-term Government obliga- 
tions but suggesting certain changes in Fed- 
eral Reserve policy) was not that the lan- 
guage itself was wrong, but that the Con- 
gress dared even to speak to the Federal Re- 
serve, a creature of Congress."—Sam RAY- 
purn, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.) 

We shall not undertake to decide whether 
this remarkable utterance of one of the most 
influential leaders in Congress represents 
merely an exaggerated concern for the pre- 
rogatives of Congress, a play for political 
popularity with his party and, perhaps, with 
the voters in his part of the country, or a 
warped notion of the functions of a central 
banking system and its relation to govern- 
ment in general. What we are certain of 
is that it had been much better left unsaid. 
What is really disturbing about it is the 
fact that it so neatly expresses the views and 
feelings of sections of the public whose ideas 
of a central bank are both crude an inac- 
curate and who are an eternal threat to a 
sound monetary and credit system in this 
country. It can hardly fail to lend aid and 
comfort to such elements. 

CONGRESSIONAL POWERS 


Lest there be some misunderstanding, let 
it be conceded that Congress, with the co- 
operation of the President, can create any 
sort of banking and monetary system it 
deems best, the limits being only the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It can, if the 
President agrees—and even If the President 
does not agree, assuming sufficient majori- 
ties—abolish the Federal Reserve System, 
and set up some other agency which will be 
as obedient to the sense of Congress as 
desired. Such a new agency could be given 
a mandate to buy any and all varieties of 
Treasury obligations under conditions to be 
set by Congress. So much for the notion 
of an independent Federal Reserve System 
if and when Congress wills otherwise and 
has the courage to proceed with its madness, 

But Congress has as yet done no such 
thing, and we most earnestly hope that 
we shall not live to see the day when it 
does. What it has done or purported to do 
is to create a Federal Reserve System and 
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place it under mandate to perform the nor- 
mal functions—whatever they are under 
present conditions and present day thinking 
on such matters—of a central bank. It 
has provided for the selection of men of 
experience and judgment to manage that 
System. There is nothing in the law and 
nothing in the concept of a central banking 
system so conceived and so organized that 
would require or even suggest that the 
specialists chosen to operate the System go 
to Congress or any group in Congress for 
assistance or guidance in the performance 
of their highly technical duties, It is very 
dificult for us to believe that all this is not 
well known and understood by Mr. RAY- 
BURN. 

Of course, this is a real world in which 
we live, and it would be naive indeed to 
suppose that members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System do 
not—along with members of the Supreme 
Court—read the daily newspapers or are not 
aware of the general political trends of the 
times as reflected in Congress. They are 
naturally well aware of the power of Con- 
gress to alter their system and their pow- 
ers at any time. They must almost per- 
force keep alert to these things and doubt- 
less, as unfortunate as it is, the awareness 
of it all has its influence upon policy. 
There is, however, no need whatever for 
Mr. Raysurn or anyone else to make their 
road rougher and more stony, and the 
country would be much the better off if no 
such behavior were indulged in by members 
of the national legislature. 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


The “sense of Congress” in such matters 
is, in any event, very likely to be nonsense 
or worse, as it was in this case. The politi- 
cal powers that be and two World Wars 
have vastly complicated the tasks of cen- 
tral bankers the world over. Time was when 
the central banking theory was relatively 
simple and in certain quarters well under- 
stood and expertly practiced. World War 
I badly upset the applecart both as re- 
spects conditions in the various countries of 
the world and the thinking that had govern- 
ed and guided central banking. The New 
Deal abolished the gold standard which was 
one of the key forces in the management of 
credit in days gone by. World War II in- 
creased the national debt to astronomical 
proportions and left it all too largely in 
short-term form and in the hands of banks 
especially the Federal Reserve banks. 

Here was a situation trying enough in all 
conscience, but things had meanwhile hap- 
pened to popular thought—and for that 
matter to technical thought—that have 
tended not only to continue these condi- 
tions but to threaten to make them perma- 
nent. So morbidly fearful were we of a 
horrible postwar depression, and so vivid 
were memories of the depression of the 
thirties, that all sorts of so-called built-in 
stabilizers (often called that in order to 
cloak their real nature) were created at 
enormous public expense. After certain 
early postwar adjustments of a technical na- 
ture, the national debt began to rise and is 
now higher than it has ever been. Thus 
the problems of the Treasury tend to rein- 
forced the demands of those who would have 
the Federal Reserve eternally expand, 

The reformers have thrown practically all 
the accumulated wisdom and experience in 
central banking overboard. The tasks of 
the central banker are infinitely more difi- 
cult today than in pre-World War I. No one 
has seriously attempted to formulate a well- 
rounded coherent central banking theory un- 
der conditions such as those that exist to- 
day, but despite all the changes and not- 
withstanding all the newness of conditions 
existing today, some elementary truths are 
more or less self-evident. One of them is 
that in times such as those now existing— 
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we should be tempted to say under any con- 
ditions—the central banking authorities are 
not warranted in substituting funds of their 
own creation for savings which are absent or 
insufficlent for the demands of the day. 
How one can possibly doubt the essential 
truth of this simple rule, we are at a loss to 
understand. 

Yet this is precisely what all too many, In- 
cluding some Members of Congress, would 
haye the Federal Reserve authorities do. The 
fact that it has not been doing it of late is 
precisely the reason for the expression of the 
“sense of Congress” in the proposed legis- 
lation which is now in dispute. When the 
Federal Reserve authorities cease to be at 
least partly immune to such a “sense of Con- 
gress,” we shall have come upon evil days. 
Let no one doubt that for a single moment. 


Mr. Speaker, the writers of those ar- 
ticles may not be schooled in political 
expediency, but they are recognized au- 
thorities in the field of public finance. 
It is time—it is past time, for us to take 
heed of the advice of these financial au- 
thorities by acting on the administra- 
tion’s request for legislation. It is time 
for us to break the stalemate and end 
the uncertainty caused by the small 
group in the House who are the militant 
advocates of printing press money and 
who are dedicated to inflation and Gov- 
solange 5 of our economic 
way o e. T. Speaker, I res - 
fully submit that the Democratic House 
leadership has a very grave responsi- 
bility to further the progress of this leg- 
islation in the House. 


New Markets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Record on July 7, 
8, 9, and 20, I include the fourth in a 
series of articles prepared by Mr. Alvin 
F. Bull, managing editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, concerning the farm problem. 
This article appeared in the August 1 
- 1959, issue of Wallaces’ Farmer: $ 
New Mankrrs— Tris Is THE AN 

ALL LIKE To FIND ror THE ee e 

CULTURAL Propuction—How Much Herp 

Can We Locicatty Exrecr From Nrw 


(By Al Bull) 

The happiest solution to the problem of 
agricultural surplus would come in the form 
of new markets, This has become the 
golden hope of many folks concerned about 
the future of agriculture. 

Economists estimate our production ex- 
ceeds demand by 5 to 10 percent. So it's 
easy to hope—even believe—that markets 
can be stretched enough to close the gap. 

Possibilities of bigger markets are usually 
pinned to one or more of four areas. These 
are: (1) more food use by low income 
groups; (2) more advertising and promo- 
tion; (3) more nonfood uses; (4) more ex- 


Economists at a number of experiment 
stations, often working with the Center for 
Agricultural Adjustment, have looked in de- 


tall at each of these possibilities. Let's look 
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at the results of some of these thorough 
studies: 

Low income groups: Government programs 
can increase the amount of food used by 
these people. 

Subsidies to the 9 percent of our popu- 
lation with lowest incomes could increase 
food consumption by about 2 percent. 

But subsidizing food purchases up to a 
point where half the population received 
Government help would not be enough to 
solve the surplus problem completely. 

A nationwide subsidy to reduce food prices 
holds little promise. Eestimates show that 
85 billion a year for this purpose would in- 
crease demand by only 2 percent. 

Giving everyone in the Nation an adequate 
diet isn't the answer, either. With everyone 
on a moderate-cost diet providing adequate 
nutrition, food consumption could drop 5 
percent. Most folks are eating at a luxury 
level rather than one to meet nutritional 
needs alone. 

A food stamp plan is probably the most 
practical move in this area. It can help 
low-income families improve their diets and 
eat more food. 

But in view of its limited adjustment ef- 
fect, it could be viewed partly as a welfare 
plan as well as a minor agricultural adjust- 
ment measure. 

Advertising and promotion: Food advertis- 
inig is already getting its fair share of the 
Nation's advertising budget. It accounts for 
about the same percentage of total adver- 
tising that food items get of our total dis- 
posable income. 

Advertising by commodity groups is more 
likely to shift consumers from one product 
to another than to increase total food use. 

Advertising might help in shifting folks 
from products taking few agricultural re- 
sources to those requiring more production 
resources. From bread and breakfast cereals 
to eggs and bacon, or from spaghetti to beef- 
steak, for example. 

Karl Fox, Iowa State University econo- 
mist, uses this estimate of possible gain 
from advertising and promotion: $100 mil- 
lion spent per year for 10 years might build 
up food demand by Ipercent. 

Limited demand growth might come from 
improved quality, too. Lean cuts from 
meat-type hogs would likely sell more pork. 
Such gains come slowly. 

In the case of milk and eggs, most of the 


gain from improved quality is probably al- 


ready realized. 

Nonfood uses: A major technical break- 
through of some sort is required before this 
field shows great promise. 

Agricultural products could be used more 
widely in industry—at a price, For exam- 
ple corn can be turned into alcohol, But it 
is much cheaper to make it from gas, air, 
and water. Corn price would have to sell 
below 50 cents a bushel to become competi- 
tive. 

There is limitéd possibility for new crops 
with industrial uses. Most of these are 
grown outside the Corn Belt, 

While research aimed at new uses for farm 
products Is going forward, research on syn- 
thetics develops even faster. In fact, efforts 
to find new industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts are hard pressed to maintain current 
levels of use. 

Exports: This holds the most promise of 
the four areas for expanding demand. But 
significant results must come in the face of 
real obstacles. 

Agricultural exports have been pushed 
artificially high by subsidized export pro- 
grams, This is a source of friction with 
friendly nations which share the export 
market. Here's why: 

If Iowa hog producers raised 20 percent 
more hogs, hog prices in the whole Nation 
would suffer. Much the same thing hap- 
pens in the world market when our exports 
are increased. 
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Export demand might be bolstered some, 
what by careful attention to quality. And 
by gearing production more closely to the 
desires of particular foreign countries. But 
at best these gains will be small. 

Even giving away surplus food is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Other exporters argue that this replaces 
part of the cash export market. 

Rulers of nations with people accustomed 
to hunger prefer not te chance short 
food assistance, The shift back to hun 
from adequate diets can produce riots an 
overthrow governments. 

This thought, however, leads m̃to one pos- 
sible way to increase exports. We could 
long term food commitments to a pr 
of economic development for hungry nations. 
In this way, we stand to export more f 
and develop stronger allies in the cold wal 

Such moves are so vital in internati 
relations and national security that 
agricultural adjustment aspect becomes s 
minor consideration. 

None of the above possibilities hold an 
immediate answer to our farm problem. 
Even combining the practical programs f 
each of the four areas promises to use UP 
only about half of our annual agricultural 
surplus. 

This does not mean that we should in an! 
way neglect our effort at demand expansion · 
But it does leave one point clear: 

We must turn to supply control 
early solution to the farm problem. 


for an 


Variety of Entertainment Marks Oregon's 
Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATSS 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr, President. 
residents of the State of Oregon are cele" 
brating the occasion of our State's 10002 
birthday with the same verve and en 
thusiasm which their pioneer p 
sors devoted to its development. The 
spirit of Oregon's centennial observant? 
was well captured by travel writer HO, 
ace Sutton in an article in the Aug 500 
2, 1959, issue of the Washington jast 
and Times Herald entitled “A Vast 5 
in Century-Old Oregon.” I ask unani 
mous consent that this account 
printed in the Appendix of the Reco®™ 
I hope that Mr. Sutton’s sprightly com- 
ments will stimulate Members of Cotz 
gress and citizens of other States us 
travel to Oregon this year and join 
in this gigantic birthday party. cle 

There being no objection, the artig, 
was ordered to be printed in the RO 
as follows: 

A Vast BLAST IN CenTURY-OLD OREGON 

(By Horace Sutton) 

PorTLaND, Orea—They're celebrating 
first 100 years of statehood with a 1 
wing ding up here in lumberland. 
hangover ought to last for 3 weeks. pot 

This is probably the biggest place any? pe 
ever threw a in. They're e 

gel! 
er 


-asf 
The 


whole State. Up in Banks, Oreg., the le- 
bration includes an international ™ 
loading turkey shoot and buffalo bar stas” 
whereas over in Fossil the citizenry 15 pine 
ing an international parimutual pore 
race, 
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Both a 70-year-old lady and a pack of 
Covered wagons left Independence, Mo., last 
April folowing the Oregon Trail used by the 
Original settlers to get to the homeland. So 
far the lady is ahead of the wagons. 

The whole town of Redmond has put up 
a false 1849 front and every Saturday every- 
body in the place dresses up in early Oregon. 
The effect ain't exactly new Dior. 

So many Oregonians have grown centen- 
nial beards and mustaches that there has 
been a run on mustache wax. Some Port- 
land stores hang .out big signs when new 
Stocks of handlebar paste come in. 

Naturally, the biggest do is being done in 
Portland City where the burghers are stag- 
ing a giant 100-day fair. On view are live 
Indians, live Bulgarians and a real live living 
room with purple carpet on the ceiling. Also 
Performing seals, performing cowboys and 
the Takarazuka Ballet from Japan. 

The Chicago World’s Fair had Sally Rand, 
New York had Gypsy Rose Lee, but Port- 
land’s got a talking transparent lady. What 
she shows would make Sally blush. And be- 
Sides, her gall bladder lights up. The lady 
talks, turns and comes from Cologne, Ger- 
many. She cost $12,000, plastic transparent 
ladies coming a bit higher than those you 
Can't see through. 

Spread over a 65-acre layout on the edge 
Of the Columbia River just outside Portland, 
the Centennial Exposition will run through 
September 17. Lumber being the biggest 
payroll in the State it is no wonder that the 
centerpiece of the fair is the Forest Products 
Pavilion. The building is seven hyperbolic 
Parabololds tacked together and looks like 
the entrance of next year's Miami Beach 
Hotel. 

In front is a way-out kiddie's wooden 
Playground the likes of which no square 
kiddie ever saw before. Inside is a free 
Wood sculpture called the Monarch that is 
pretty fair out, too. Nearby, Chief Lelooska, 
a 300-pound Indian, is spending the sum- 
mer carving a gigantic totem pole for the 
State. They make everything out of wood 
here except nickels. _ 

The Hall of Religious History is encased in 
& hall of cornea-rupturing design known as 
a decahedron. Although it resembles a sur- 
realist tepee, it is really a shaft of wheat in 
the minds of many, and has become a symbol 
Of the exposition. 

Every hour on the hour a shoot-out erupts 
in the frontier town, with badmen robbing 
trains, cowboys falling off buildings, mar- 
Shals shooting hustlers and villains ending 
Up in jail. In its more peaceful intervals 
the can-can girls wiggle over at the Golden 
Nugget. A saloon called the Pink Garter 
Bells pink lemonade, and the Flap Jack 
House flips sour dough pancakes. 

Umatilla Indians have set up an encamp- 
ment of a score or more tepees. Bear 
hides stretch in the front, clotheslines are 
Stretched in the rear and any time you can 
See the Indians parading around in their 
Old tribal jeans. The Umatillas dance twice 
@ day and there is as well a Hall of Fame 
ot such famous Indians as Fish Hawk, Willie 
Wokatsle, and Poker Jim. 

Many of the exhibits are on view inside 
an 11-acre building—the second largest barn 
in the country after the Pentagon. Tucked 
away in this preserve, which is approxi- 
mately the size of Rhode Island, is a pint- 
sized Brussels Fair, with exhibits on hand 
from 23 foreign nations. 

Much to thet surprise of the centennial 
Planners, they include displays from such 
new nations as Ghana and Morocco and from 
such unexpected entrants as Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. The Bulgars are showing every- 
thing from wine to soccer balls all laid out 
around a fountain that spritzes rose water, 
no less. 

In case anyone is curious what the future 
has in store for Oregon during the next 
100 years, there is a house of ideas on hand. 
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Pressing for Flying Saucer Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include today the first of three 
articles by the well known and highly 
respected commentator, Mr. George 
Todt of the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Valley Times. 

Mr. Todt's subject, “Flying Saucers,” 
is one that has held public attention for 
several years. It has drawn the inter- 
est of many of our colleagues also. It 
has become a very controversial subject 
and reaction to it runs the emotional 
gauntlet through humor, fear, and a 
healthy desire for more information and 
knowledge. We are indebted to Mr. 
Todt for his penetrating analysis of this 
matter: 

PRESSING FOR FLYING SAUCER Inquiry 


The drive for open hearings in Congress 
relative to the flying saucer mystery seems 
to be gathering momentum these days. 

According to the June issue of the U.F.O. 
Investigator, publication of the National In- 
vestigations Commmittee on Aerial Phe- 
nomena (NICAP, 1533 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, P. C.; Maj. Donald E. Key- 
hoe, director), many highly regarded solons 
on Capitol Hill have expressed serious de- 
sires to get to the bottom of the controver- 
sial matter. 

“There is little doubt,” said Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON, former Secretary of the 
Air Force, to a NICAP affiliate in New York 
City recently, “that the American public 
has sound reason for being confused about 
the existence and nature of these phe- 
nomena, I am certain it would be in the 
interest of public understanding if a current 
and objective evaluation of this situation 
were issued. 

“The public should be given all Informa- 
tion which would not adversely affect our 
national security. There are undoubtedly 
some objects observed directly and on radar- 
scope which are not subject to positive anal- 


Prior to this, Senator Symincton had 
urged the Senate Space Committee, accord- 
ing to the UF.O. Investigator, to make a 
careful study of the UFO subject. A deci- 
sion on hearings is still pending. 

The interesting publication also listed 
statements of other prominent Members of 


Congress made to NICAP board members, - 


advisers, affiliates, or individual members. 
Here are a few samples: 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, 
himself a jet brigadier general in the Air 
Force Reserve: “Flying saucers, unidentified 
fiying objects or whatever you call them— 
are real. The Air Force has a project 
to investigate these reports, but when you 
ask about them they clam up.” 

Senator Levrrerr B. SALTONSTALL, Massa- 
chusetts: “As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, this is a problem in 
which I am deeply interested. * We 
must consider the genuine security necessi- 
ties, as Iam sure you appreciate, but I think 
there are many cases in which more infor- 
mation should be made available to the 
public.” 

Senator GEORGE SmarHers, Florida: “The 
subject of flying saucers is one in which we 
all share a great interest.” 
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Representative Tuomas L. As nr, Ohio: 
“I share your concern over the secrecy that 
continues to shroud our intelligence activi- 
ties on this subject, and I am in complete 
agreement with you that our greatest na- 
tional need at this time is the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information upon which 
responsible public opinion can be formu- 
lated.” 

Representative WILIA H. Ayres, Ohio: 
“Congressional investigations have been held 
and are still being held on the problems of 
unidentified flying objects. * Since most 
of the material presented to the committee 
is classified, the hearings are never printed. 
When conclusions are reached, they will be 
released, if poesible.” (NICAP note: This 
confirms our claims of official secrecy. Our 
goal is the holding of open congressional 
hearings.) 

Representative Dante B. Fascet., Florida: 
“There are many areas where unrealistic 
policy keeps vital information from the 
American people. Certainly, accurate in- 
formation concerning so-called unidentified 
flying objects, within the proper bounds of 
national security, should be made available 
immediately to the American public.” 

Representative FreD MARSHALL, Minnesota: 
“There has been growing interest in the re- 
lease of military information on unidentified 
fiying objects. * * * The subject has been 
discussed with appropriate committees of 
the Congress.” 

Representative WALTER H. MoELLER, Ohio: 
“I cannot help but feel that there may be 
some justification behind some of the UFO 
reports. * I have every confidence that 
the American people would be able to take 
such information without hysteria. The 
fear of the unknown is always greater than 
tear of the known.” 

Representative Raren J. Scorr, North 
Carolina: “I quite agree with you that the 
general public should be allowed informa- 
tion thus far known about flying ob- 
jects. * * * If this information could be 
presented to the American public in such 
a way as to appeal to reason, and not to 
emotion, I think it would be a good thing.” 

One Congressman who may allow his 
name to be used later, stated as follows ac- 
cording to the UF. O. Observer: 

“The public is not getting the straight 
story. We (Members of Congress) are told 
one thing in closed-door sessions. Then the 
public is told something entirely different.” 

What is the real story behind the flying 
saucers, anyway? 


Statement by Dr. Spencer Smith, Jr., Be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Flood 
Control and Rivers and Harbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most able leaders of the conserva- 
tionists in the United States is a profes- 
sor at the University of Maryland, Dr. 
Spencer M. Smith, Jr. He is secretary 
of the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources. Recently, he testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Flood Con- 
trol and Rivers and Harbors. His testi- 
mony was so able that I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Dr, SPENCER M. SMITH, JR, 
SECRETARY OF THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL Resources, BEFORE THE Suscom- 
MITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL, RIVERS AND HAR- 
EORS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works, JULY 23, 1959 


Mr, Chairman, I feel privileged to appear 
before you on behalf of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, an organiza- 
tion devoted to conservation in the public 
interest and composed of some of the most 
outstanding conservationists in the country. 
We appreciate the opportunity of placing our 
views before you and members of this com- 
mittee. 

We should like to indicate how we feel the 
present Federal antipollution law would be 
changed by the enactment of S. 805 and HR. 
3610. Under the present measure, the Fed- 
eral Government will pay 30 percent, or 
$250,000, whichever is the lesser, to the 
individual States for the construction of 
sewage treatment plants. The proposed 
Measure would increase the amount of Fed- 
eral payments to $500,000 and would allow 
communities to build joint projects, The 
effect of the latter would double the amount 
normally authorized per project, allocating 
it to each community as if there were two 
separate projects. 

In addition to this, the present proposal 
would reallocate the funds which States 
have not used or requested. Such funds 
would be reallocated by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to other States, thus providing increased 
funds to those States which have a greater 
need for funds than their original allot- 
ments. The present legislation authorizes 
$50 million per year, or a total amount of 
$500 million for 10 years, The proposed leg- 
islation would double this amount, provid- 
ing for $100 million a year for 10 years, or a 
total of $1 billion. 

It would be foolish for us to reiterate the 
expert testimony showing the great need for 
this legislation. The logic of the situation, 
however, should offer sufficient testimony to 
the effect that a nation such as ours can- 
not expand its population, its industry, its 
general growth in almost every dimension 
without effecting a very great demand for 
water, and without polluting water as a re- 
sult of such extended uses. Hydrologists 
and other water authorities estimate that 
imperfectly treated sewage has been placed 
in streams and rivers from cities alone in 
the equivalent of 15 million persons. Prior 
to the present Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, every indication pointed to the 
fact that pollution was increasing at an in- 

rate. The remedial efforts under 
present law have kept us about even during 
the last few years. Unfortunately, it has not 
been large enogh to make any significant in- 
road on the backlog of facilities that are 
needed, nad our present efforts will start to 
fall behind the new onslaughts. 

Public health officials reported by a ma- 
jority of 82 percent in favor of the current 
Federal sewage treatment plant construc- 
tion but indicated that the current and 
sustaining need was of greater proportions. 
In addition to this, the President's own 
Water Pollution Advisory Board has approved 
doubling limitations on individual grants 
as well as the reallocation of unused funds. 
Further, Gen, J. S. Bragdon, the President's 
own adviser for public works, has stated: 

“Most important of all, our rivers will 
have to be clean and adequate treatment fa- 
cilities installed to prevent upstream pollu- 
tion. To accomplish this job, we need al- 
most 8,000 municipal plants, and in all, 
some 17,000 facilities, public and private, 
to insure that all of the potential sources 
of pollution are adequately controlled.” 
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We are saddened by the fact that the ad- 
ministration has not seen fit to heed its 
own expert testimony. Even if such expert 
testimony were not avallable to the com- 
mittee, the many personal contacts with 
groups interested in water use and water 
supply, recreational, industrial, municipal, 
agricultural—all highly interested in the 
preservation and utilization of water—give 
resounding support to an enhanced pro- 
gram to clean up rivers and streams. 

Not within our experience of resource 
questions has a program come to our at- 
tention that is as universally and unani- 
mously acclaimed among our own people as 
is the measure before you. It might well be 
said that it the program has such over- 
whelming approyal by these groups, why has 
its original enactment been so difficult, and, 
also, why has there been such difficulty in 
obtaining appropriations for carrying out the 
most minimal program in terms of the needs? 

When the matter of pollution control was 
before this committee in the last Congress, 
only two supporters of the administration 
came forward to oppose this legislation. 
They were the National Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The critics of the present measure state 
that some cities would bulld plants if it 
had not been for Federal funds being made 
available to them. Hence, they claim Fed- 
eral funds have, in reality, caused a slow- 
down in the actual building of sewage treat- 
ment plants, 

Their second argument is that this prob- 
lem should not come to the attention of 
the Federal Government, but should be a 
matter for the individual States and locali- 
tles. The arguments supporting States 
rights in general is adaptable here, I. e,, there 
is too much centralization in Washington— 
we must Keep most of the Government close 
to the grassroots. etc. While these are the 
arguments offered in opposition to the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States, it should 
be remembered that many of these large 
business organizations are heir to large tax 
bills, Unless it can be pointed out to them 
that expenditures of tax funds are going 
to be beneficial to them directly, they quite 
often oppose any such expenditure on gen- 
eral principles. In fact, it might be said 
that some have a fetish for economy which 
quite often overshadows any public welfare 
that may result from such a venture. 

It is also suggested that too much financ- 
ing and too much vigor on the part of the 
Federal Government in cleaning up streams 
and rivers may prove of considerable em- 
barrassment to some of the industrial users 
who are doing a good bit of the polluting. 
Since time immemorial large industrial in- 
terests, especially those in business in many 
States, have always felt that they could 
rebut arguments to effect their control or 
repel local laws attempting to control them 
when their own activities were interstate, 
and this has been one of the strongest mo- 
tives for large corporate enterprise in cham- 
pioning State rights. 

The merits of the argument against the 
proposed changes seem hardly compelling. 
The Federal funds have increased the sup- 
ply of sewage treatment facilities available 
to the public. If, as the opponents con- 
tend, the making of this money available 
has caused a reduction in the expenditure 
for these facilities, the record does not 
bear them out. When this committee was 
considering HR. 11714 in the last Congress, 
a measure much like the one the committee 
now has before it, I placed in the record 
with my testimony a comment on pollution 
control which appeared in the Engineering 
News Record of August 8, 1957. It posed 
the question, “Had grants in aid stimulated 
construction?” They responded, “The States 
say Tes“ the municipalities say Tes, the 
figures say Tes.“ 
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More recently, the contract awards of 1957 
rose to $351 million and at present are in 
the vicinity of about $390 million in 1958. 
The 1952-56 average was about $222 million- 
Additionally, at least 35 States experien 
their highest treatment plant construction 
levels in 1957-58. It would seem that the 
argument that this caused a reduction in 
local and State moneys for construction is 
significantly rebutted, for the result nas 
been quite to the contrary. Some have 18 
gued that the States would have done th 
anyway, and perhaps by a greater amount, 
but the argument is even more compelling 
against such logic, since they had never 
done so before, and it would be a little difi- 
cult to try to determine how they 
planned to do it in the future. 

When people contend that it is the prob- 
lem of the States and municipalities alone 
one has to ask the question, “How have they 
been doing? — wWny haven't they solved it? 
and “What assurance do we have that they 
will solve it in the future?” If they do not 
solve it in the future, are we in a position 
to say that this is simply their misfortune 
or is the national interest in national health 
involved? A 

There are many good reasons why th 
States and municipalities have been doing 
poorly. First of all, the overwhelming eco- 
nomic differences between States creates © 
situation where pollution may be the Wo 
in the very State that has the least eco” 
nomic base to support remedial measures. 
The contrary may also be true. The States 
that have the most effective economic an 
tax base may have minimal problems of 
type. It is not enough to say, as some nave 
that all that is needed is a strong will, an 
that if people are interested in doing some: 
thing about it, they will do some 
about it. z 

Unfortunately, if they do not do some 
thing about it, for whatever reason, th 
effect upon the public welfare is ce: 
adverse. sort 

Most States are eager to effect some iy 
of remedial program that can effective 
curb the pollution in their streams 4 
rivers, It must be remembered that th? 
States and municipalities have limited u- 
nancial liability, hence, the competing as 
pects of other moneys further complicates 
their problem of floating loans for no 
treatment plant construction, Anyone 
had been on a door to door canvass to Line 
money or get subscriptions for school po 
is aware of the difficulty that municipalit 
have, as well as the States, in obtain’ © 
sufficient bond subscriptions for any muni 
ipal capital structure. the 

Further, the geographic nature of nt 
problem is one Which belles the state, 
that this is a local or sectional probl 
Many rivers and streams run through one 
different States, and the failure in any hos 
of them to take action to build the n well 
sary sewage treatment plants can very 
vitlate the efforts of the others. Thus. nere 
nomically, financially, geographically, the 
appears to be no basis whatsoever for lem 
contention that this most pressing pro iet 
is not national in scope and should States 
to the inabilities of the States. The S and 
and municipalities have proven blem, 
again that they cannot handie the prób nt 
or the problem would not be in its Pr e to 
egregious State and would not be call 
the attention of this committee. NO . jp 
is able to give us any assurance tha 
would be handled in the future. do 

Certainly special or parochial agaa T 
not argue convincingly against the ple 
ure. There is no question that some some 
may be able to point to successes 150 ‘that 
States without Federal ald. The f 900 
some States and some municipalltl 
show a good record in sewage 
construction does not mean tha 


other State or area is capable of it. . 
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We are somewhat shocked to hear of the 
administration's attitude in this matter. We 
have been told in almost every state of the 
Union speech since the President's inaugu- 
Tation of the necessity of partnership be- 
tween the State, local and Federal Govern- 
Ments, as well as between the Government 
and private enterprise. Certainly, the pres- 
ent measure meets the criteria of the Pres- 
ident’s proposal. - 

Thus, the program appeared to have the 
blessing of the administration, more par- 

ly of the President, because of its 
Partnership features. To learn at this late 
date that the Federal Government is now 
abandoning its efforts and retreating to a 
Position so totally inept, is to abrogate its 
responsibilities in the greatest measure. 

One does not have to be clairvoyant to 
See the possible attitudes and practices that 
Will occur if HR. 3610 is defeated. The 
Catastrophic condition of our rivers and 
Our streams, of our water supplies, of the 
needs of industry and others, will be brought 

the Nation's attention and a crash pro- 
Sram will be effected. Everyone knows the 
of a crash program. One hundred 

is spent as one dollar under such 
Conditions. The amount that could have 
been expended, if properly timed, prudently 
ed, and expeditiously undertaken, will 

far less than that expended in the sure- 

‘arrive emergency. H.R. 3610 representa 
u conservative and sober look at the prob- 

It provides basic remedial measures 
for the present circumstance. We think 
that anything less than H.R, 3610 will be a 
Major setback to the entire water supply 
Problem of the United States, 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks in the Appendix 
ot the Recorn I include copies of my 
Newsletter which was released today: 

K-E-E-N-O-T-E-5 

(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 
The House has approved an appropria- 
bill of $3.1 billion for the mutual se- 
curity program. The amount voted by the 
represented a reduction of about 6700 
Million below the amount requested by the 

President. 

The President expressed disappointment 
the size of the House reduction. He 
has even threatened to call a special ses- 

n this fall if Congress refuses to vote as 
much money for foreign aid as he deems 


t There is growing dissatisfaction with the 
oreign aid program in Congress. Shortly 
before the House voted on the appropria- 
tion, reports were made to Congress which 
indicated that part of the foreign aid money 
is being spent in a slipshod, wasteful 


As usual, the people in charge of the 
Program tried to scare Congress with asser- 
tions that any reduction in the amount of 
Money voted would bring about an exten- 
ne of communism. This is an old story 


the y supporters of the program believe 
Teductions will serve notice on the ad- 
tration that wasteful practices must 
These Members believe that if less 
Money is available, the administrators will 
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have to be more careful in handling the 


program. 

I supported reductions in the program, 
The $700 million which the House cut from 
the appropriation will go a long way in 
bringing the budget into balance. 

COAL RESEARCH BILL PASSES 


The Senate has passed a coal research bill 
similar to legislation passed earlier by the 
House. This is good news for coal areas such 
as West Virginia. 

If the President signs the bill, we can be- 
gin a program to find new and expanded 
markets for coal, one of our most important 
basic resources. The country will be seri- 
ously affected if this great industry, employ- 
ing hundreds of thousands of people, is al- 
lowed to get in serious trouble. 

The industry itself Is aware of the need for 
more research. It is spending a large sum 
each year in developing new uses for coal 
and in improving production and distribu- 
tion methods. But more research is urgently 
needed and the coal research bill offers a 
sensible plan, supported by the entire indus- 
try, for achieving the type of program that 
will bring about beneficial results, 

GAS TAX INCREASE DEFEATED 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
has turned down efforts to increase the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax by 1% cents a gallon. In- 
stead, the committee proposes to finance the 
interstate highway program by issuing $1 
billion in bonds, to be retired by earmark- 
ing a part of the taxes now paid by auto- 
mobile users. This makes good sense. An 
increase in the Federal gasoline tax would 
have been a serious mistake. It is signifi- 
cant that more than 30 Governors opposed 
the increase. The committee offers a sensi- 
ble plan for keeping the highway building 


program going. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago this House passed the nec- 
essary legislation which later resulted 
in Hawaii becoming a State of this great 
Union. I voted in favor of statehood 
for Hawaii and I can honestly say that 
it was one of the most exciting and re- 
warding days of my life to have partici- 
pated in this great body on a matter 
which resulted in the extension of our 
system of statehood to a former Terri- 
tory. It was a pleasure and gratification 
which does not come to many persons— 
for that I am grateful. 

However, when I look at the plight of 
the disenfranchised Americans who live 
in the District of Columbia; when I see 
the lack of interest in District matters 
on the part of some of my colleagues; 
when I see this great body, rightfully 
concern itself with affairs of the United 
States and of the world, having to also 
concern itself with the local problems 
of the District of Columbia, then my 
pleasure and gratitude on the accom- 
plishment of statehood for Hawaii be- 
comes somewhat diminished. 

This is the Congress of the United 
States not the common council of the 
District of Columbia. It is fitting and 
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proper that we should concern ourselves 
with national and international prob- 
lems and understandable that there 
might be a lack of interest on the part of 
some of us in problems of the District 
of Columbia. These problems would best 
be handled by a local District of Colum- 
bia governing body elected by and di- 
rectly responsible to the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia. 

I can see no sound reason for failing 
to restore self-government to the inhabi- 
tants of the District. I can see no good 
reason to continue to deny to the Ameri- 
cans living in the District the rights and 
privileges of American citizens in the 
States. Let us put an end to this in- 
ferior status for the District of Columbia 
inhabitants. 

My own State of Connecticut recog- 
nized the inequities which exist in the 
District of Columbia and our general 
assembly on May 28, 1959, adopted a 
joint resolution memorializing Congress 
to sign a discharge petition to bring a 
bill granting home rule to the floor of the 
House of Representatives in the event 
such bill be bottled up in the several 
committees of the House. 

I urge the signing of this discharge 
petition now on the Speaker's desk and 
I urge the adoption of legislation de- 
signed to return to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia the right to con- 
duct their own affairs and their own 
local government. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Western As- 
sociation of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD certain resolutions 
adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, 
39th annual conference, Portland, Oreg., 
July 1.1959: 


RESOLUTION 4, U.S. Forest SERVICE OPERA- 
a“ TION OUTDOORS, Part IT 

Whereas the U.S. Forest Service Operation 
Outdoor program as submitted to Congress 
set up certain necessary annual appropria- 
tions; and 

Whereas the first appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1957 was reduced substantially 
from the amount considered necessary un- 
der the proposed program with the assump- 
tion that the first year operations would 
not permit full program activities; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget for 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 has not recom- 
mended to Congress, and Congress has not 
appropriated, funds equal to the 1957 ap- 
propriation; and 

Whereas there is an unprecedented in- 
crease in the use of the national forests for 
recreation, thereby aiding the economy of 
the Nation, resulting in a great national 
need for appropriations under the Opera- 
tion Outdoors program in excess of those 
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originally contemplated: Now, therefore, be 
it 


Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
the Bureau of the Budget recommend to 
Congress increased appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1961 at least equivalent to those 
originally contemplated; be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Forest Service re- 
quest and the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
prove substantial funds to initiate part II. 
the wildlife phase of Operation Outdoors. 


RESOLUTION 5, PROTESTING THE BOTTLENECK 
or LAND WITHDRAWAL UNDER THE COORDINA- 
NATION ACT 


Whereas the need exists to speed up the 
processing of land withdrawals for fish and 
wildlife conservation purposes; and 

Whereas there is a definite obligation on 
the part of certain State and Federal agen- 
cles to meet the public’s growing need for 
recreation; and 

Whereas such needed withdrawals of pub- 
lic domain lands will not exclude grazing, but 
emphasize the multiple use concept; and 

Whereas since there is a backlog of with- 
drawal applications that has piled up during 
the past 5 years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby strongly urge the Department of the 
Interior to see that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement is given the needed adjuncts neces- 
sary to speed up the processing of all appli- 
cations for withdrawals of public domain 
lands submitted under the Coordination Act 
or in accordance with the desires of thé indi- 
vidual States concerned. 


RESOLUTION 7, WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Whereas Public Law 660 of the 84th Con- 
gress included the sewage treatment con- 
struction grants program authorized there- 
by, has resulted in substantial progress in 
the abatement of stream pollution in the 
United States; and 

Whereas studies carried out by State and 
Federal agencies indicate that a doubling of 
the construction grants program would re- 
sult in the virtual elimination of sewage pol- 
lution in this Nation within a decade; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Western Association of State 
Game and Fish Commissioners endorses the 
funds included by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations for the fiscal year 1959-60 to 
facilitate this program and in addition H.R. 
3010 as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 9, 1949, urges the Senate and 
House to act favorably upon this legislation 
and requests the President to sign it into 
law; be it further 

Resolved, This association commends the 
Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, upon his efficient administration of 
Public Law 660 and especially upon his vig- 
orous enforcement of the provisions of the 
law relating to the abatement of interstate 
water pollution. 


RESOLUTION No. 8, FEDERAL RESERVOIR LANDS 


Whereas construction agencies, including 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, are contemplating 
the construction of several dams on the 
Columbia River watershed; and 

Whereas it is necessary for them to nego- 
tiate with landowners or land agencies to 
secure the right to flood necessary land; and 

Whereas as as result of the activities of 
the construction agencies adjacent lands will 
increase in value because of the increasing 
demand for access to recreational areas: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
all construction agencies be required to ac- 
quire necessary land for authorized im- 
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poundments in fee simple title rather than 
simply a flowage easement; and be it further 
Resolved, That such lands adjacent to 
these impoundments be assigned to conser- 
vation agencies to be managed in the best 
interests of the public generally and fish 
and wildlife in particular; and, be it further 
Resolved, That setting aside of tracts for 
summer homesites be considered of second- 
ary importance to access and utilization in 
the public interest; and be it further 
Resolved, That in addition where the flow- 
age easements are insufficient to provide ade- 
quate lands for recreational use, that the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners hereby endorses H.R. 6198 
which will make provision for the allocation 
of certain project costs for land acquisition 
and fish and wildlife improvements. 
RESOLUTION 10, PU stic LAND MANAGEMENT 
AND ACCESS PROBLEMS 


Whereas the public domain of the United 
States, including some 470 million acres in 
the Western States and Alaska, encompass 
and produce natural resources of vast eco- 
nomic and social value to all Americans; and 

Whereas overgrazing, range trespass, soll 
erosion, inadequate fire protection, and other 
land abuses are known to persist on the 
public domain in many areas, to the detri- 
ment of the local economy and the public 
welfare; and 

Whereas access for hunting, fishing, and 
other legitimate uses is denied the public 
in many places by the owners or operators 
of adjacent private lands, and preliminary 
estimates indicate as much as 14 million 
acres of Federal lands are so closed to the 
public in the Western States; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Land Management 
is underfinanced and understaffed for its 
highly important task of managing and pro- 
tecting the public land resources under its 
jurisdiction, and the Taylor Grazing Act and 
other laws under which the Bureau operates 
are believed to be outdated and deficient 
in other respects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners com- 
mends and endorses the proposal by Senator 
James E. Murray, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
that the Department of Interior prepare a 
comprehensive and long-range program for 
the conservation, rehabilitation, and devel- 
opment of the lands under the Bureau of 
Land Management, and further endorses the 
proposal of Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
calling for a Senate committee staff study 
of problems of public access to the public 
lands; be it further 

Resolved, That this association recom- 
mends that appropriate committees of Con- 
gress initiate studies leading to the revi- 
sion and strengthening of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act and other laws relating to the con- 
servation and multiple-use management of 
the public domain lands. 

RESOLUTION 12, AMENDMENT TO 
FEDERAL Power ACT 

Whereas the Federal Power Act fails to 
provide adequately for the conservation of 
fish and wildlife and related resources in 
the licensing of hydroelectric dams, as evi- 
denced by the licensing of dams on the Cow- 
litz River in Washington and the Deschutes 
River in Oregon, against the considered 
Judgment and over the protests of Federal 
and State conservation agencies, and as fur- 
ther evidenced by the recommendation of 
the Federal Power Commission that a high 
dam be bullt at the Nez Perce site on the 
Snake River: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Assoclation of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners endorses 
the principles of S. 1420 as introduced in the 
86th Congress by Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER and urges the Congress to enact such 
legislation. 


August 3 


RESOLUTION 13, ELIMINATION or ACP 
SUBSIDIES ror MARSH DRAINAGE 

Be it resolved, That the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commissioners 
reaffirms its opposition to Federal subsidies 
which encourage the drainage and destruc- 
tion of valuable and irreplaceable waterf 
habitat and requests the Congress to enact 
corrective legislation incorporating the prin- 
ciples of the Reuss-McGovern bill, H.R. 3909. 
as introduced in the 86th Congress; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That pending the passage of 
such corrective legislation, this association 
urges the Secretary of Agriculture to revise 
the regulations and guidelines governing the 
administration of the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program Service in such a way as to 
be effective in discouraging the drainage of 
potholes and marshes that are valuable for 
waterfoul production, 


RESOLUTION 15, PESTICIDES RESEARCH 


Whereas the use of chemical insecticides, 
herbicides and fungicides continues to grow 
in volume on public and private lands 
the United States; and 

Whereas a complex multiplicity of new 
chemical pesticides are appearing on the 
market and their use by public agencies and 
private individuals is promoted and often 
initiated without adequate knowledge of the 
immediate and long-range effects upon f 2 
of life other than the target organisms: 
Now, therefore, be it $ 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners en- 
dorses and urges enactment by the 
of H.R. 5813, by Congressman Lee METCALF; 
or S. 1575, by Senator Warren G. MAGNU“ 
SON, proposing to amend the Pesticides Re- 
search Act of 1958 by increasing the author- 
ization for appropriations to $2,565; 
annually. 


RESOLUTION 16, EXTENSION OF THE CON- 
SERVATION RESERVE 

Whereas the problem of burdensome agri- 
cultural surpluses continues to grow; and 

Whereas the acreage of land devoted to 
production of surplus crops is greater than 
presently needed; and 

Whereas the State game department pro- 
grams are presently receiving benefits 
wildlife from croplands being retired 
cultivation under the Soll Bank Act: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners u 
the Congress of the United States to 
legislation extending the Soil Bank Act pro- 
gram beyond 1969 and appropriate adequate 
funds for increasing the acreage eligible 
for being placed under conservation 
contracts. 

RESOLUTION 17, WILDLIFE DISEASE 
LABORATORY 

Be is resolved, That the Western Associte 
tion of State Game and Fish Commisison be 
endorses the legislation proposing to esta 
lish a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory 
as introduced by Senator GORDON 
(S. 2086), by Congressman Warne N. Arn. 
Al. (H.R. 7455), and others, and regu iy 
the Congress to act promptly and favora 
upon this proposal. 


RESOLUTION 18, SURPLUS FEDERAL prorent® 
For FISH AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 2 
Be is resolved, That the Western Associ 

tion of State Game and Fish Commissioni. 

endorses the legislation proposing to auth p- 

ize the donation of suitable personal 1 

erty declared surplus by the Federal š 

ernment to the States for fish and mp? 

management purposes, and urges the pro 
enactment by the Congress of HR. Ns 
introduced by Congress Lester R. JOHN pe 

or S. 2103 by Senator ALAN BIBLE, or a 

ilar bill to achieve this purpose. 


1959 


REsoturion 21, ENDORSING CEEATION or 
Arcric WILDLIFE RANGE 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
of the United States a bill calling 
for the creation of an Arctic Wildlife Range: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners ap- 
Proves Bonner's bill No. H.R. 7045, and re- 
Quests it immediate passage; be it further 
Resolved, That the Honorable HERBERT C. 
NNER, Congressman from North Carolina, 
and Interior Secretary Fred A. Scaton be 
forwarded a copy of this resolution; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That the State of Alaska retain 
‘ation and regulatory control over 
Tealdent game species. 


Certain Economists Cry for Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
Recorp an editorial from the July 29 
Wall Street Journal. 
editorial calls attention to the 
proposed by several econ- 
panaceas for a problem which 
Perhaps does not even exist. 
The able analysis of their fallacious 
is worthy of keen study by all 
Who are interested in our battle against 
Federal encroachment on individual 
Tights. Such proposals are not in the 
Spirit of America, and in my judgment 
are textbookish and devoid of the sense 
Of freedom to compete and succeed—or 


“We reject the notion that that govern- 
Ment governs best. which governs least.” 
A forthright statement, at any rate. The 
diators of Jefferson are seven prominent 
economists, including J. K. Galbraith and 
Gerhard Colm, who came out with a report 
Other day on what should be done to 
Up this rickety old country. 

„as the group sees it, the United States 
today “is a rudderless ship drifting on what 
uu at the moment a rising tide of economic 

vity. Without a firm policy we will de- 
again into the trough of economic 
Stagnation and retrogression. * * * The 
Federal Government is our only instrument 
tor oe the economic destiny of. the 


The panei offers specifics as well. Among 
Others, proposed price and wage increases 
ould be subject to compulsory Federal 
act finding; the Government could say No“ 
me make it stick. Expansion of investment 

the public sector; that is, lots more 
Federal spending. Studies designed to get 
away from tight money and high interest 
te policies. And other Government action 
try to make the economy grow 4 to 5 

t every year. 
is a program for Government guid- 
all right—and with a vengeance. 80 


this country we have by now had 
Considerable experience with it, We had the 
benefit of Washington's guidance (and 
pending) throughout the thirties, only it 
pant guide us out of the depression. We 

ve had guidance in the form of vast 
Public investment and cheap money, and 
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the result of that was inflation. To counter- 
act inflation we haye these repeated pro- 
Pposals, like the present one, for some form 
of price-wage control even though experi- 
ence suggests it is impossible to control in- 
flation merely by trying to control some of 
its symptoms, 

A spectacular current example of Govern- 
ment guidance is the farm program. No 
segment of the economy has been more 
wrapped up with Washington, and nowhere 
has the defiance of all reason been more 
bizarre. 

Other countries’ experience is also instruc- 
tive. Britain in the postwar Socialist era 
suffocated under official rules, regulations, 
and bureaucracy; recovery began when the 
Socialists left power. West Germany's 
miraculous recovery started when the peo- 
ple were permitted to junk their inflated 
currency and wartime and occupation eco- 
nomic controls. Russia’s economy, one of the 
most guided (regimented), is also the most 
unbalanced among industrial nations. 

Surely not all of this can be coincidental. 
Why does government, time after time and 
place after place, prove such a poor guide? 

When people work without this guidance 
they certainly can make mistakes, but the 
mistakes affect themselves and relatively 
few others, Set up a Ministry of the Econ- 
omy, however, with a Bureau of Steel, a 
Department of Automobiles, a National Re- 
frigerator Agency, and so on and on, and 
the mistakes will be colossal, for they will 
affect all those in an industry and all those 
in any way related. 

Moreover, the mistakes will be inevitable. 
Government officials cannot run an economy 
well. It's not so much that they often lack 
experience as that they must interfere with 


and disrupt the marketplace; to do so is 


their excuse for existence. They substitute 
their judgment for the collective judgment 
of millions of individuals, and it just is no 
substitute. 

Many of the bureaucrats’ Judgments will 
not even be economic at all but political 
because they are political creatures subject 
to political pressures. For that and other 
reasons, a Government-guided economy is 
bound to be an inflationary economy. In- 
fiation’s appeal to politicians is notorious, 
and quite understandable since they can 
almost never raise enough taxes to do all 
the public investment and what not they 
want. 

Economists who clamor for Government 

dance are echoing Lord Keynes’ mis- 
placed faith in officialdom; they naively as- 
sume that bureaucrats, once an economy is 
delivered into their hands, immediately be- 
come saints and repositories of total 
wisdom. 

And this is also something worse than 
naivete, It is not only saying they know 
better than Jefferson, although that is say- 
ing a good deal. It is saying they know 
so much they can reject the guidance of 
history itself. 


No Room at the Inn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconn, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 29 Washington Post, 
entitled No Room at the Inn”: 
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No Room AT THE INN 


Morality, Jesus taught, is kindness to the 
weak. Yet in the name of morality, the 
well-fed and comfortable men who have been 
empowered to direct the affairs of the Alex- 
andria Housing Authority have decided to 
throw out into the streets a child of 14 be- 
cause she has become pregnant out of wed- 
lock—because, as they no doubt like to put 
it, she has sinned. The irresponsible be- 
havior of the girl's distraught father has no 
real bearing on the case and cannot be a 
valid excuse. We wonder whose sin will seem 
the greater in the eye of Heaven—the little 
girl in whose body a new life has been con- 
ceived because she was ignorant or impet- 
uous or imprudent, or the moralists of Alex- 
andria in whose morality there is no room 
left for charity or compassion. 


The Moment of Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISO 


OF NEW YORK — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 3, 
1959: 

From POLAND'S HEART 


Americans must be deeply moved by the 
incredible reception the people of Warsaw 
gave Vice President Nrxon yesterday. In the 
heart of Communist-ruled Eastern Europe, 
in a nation with Soviet troops on its soil 
and with Soviet troops on its eastern and 
western borders, hundreds of thousands of 
people turned out spontaneously to cheer 
and throw flowers to the Vice President of 
the United States. 

This happened in a city which but a few 
weeks ago gave only a tepid welcome to 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev for whose re- 
ception the Polish Government had mobu- 
ized all its resources. Once again truth has 
shown itself to be stranger than fiction. 

No one planned it that way. but yester- 
day's outpouring of friendship from Poland's 
heart toward our country symbolized by Mr. 
Nixon was the most effective answer possible 
to Premier Khrushchey's gibes at our cele- 
bration of Captive Nations Week. 

The Polish Government is a member of 
Moscow's Warsaw Pact. Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and his fellow leaders have time and again 
associated themselves with Khrushchev's de- 
nunciation of American "imperialism," and 
his threats against the West's position in 
Berlin. For almost a decade and a half the 
Polish people have been indoctrinated with 
Communist propaganda from almost every 
possible organ of education and communica- 
tion. But yesterday the people of Warsaw 
gave Mr. Nixon what may well have been 
the warmest welcome an American leader 
has received in a foreign nation for a decade 
or longer. The political implications are un- 
mistakable and will be understood by peoples 
and leaders wherever the facts are known. 

At the end of World War II we did not use 
our power to compel Stalin to live up to his 
promises of a democratic Poland, but instead 
permitted him to enslave Its people and de- 
stroy all public opposition. And almost 3 
years ago, in October 1956, we contributed 
nothing but verbal encouragement to the 
Polish people as they defied Khrushehev's 
threats and set a new course, of which Go- 
mulka was then the symbol. Nor have we 
done anything of crucial importance these 
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past 3 years, In which the concessions of the 
Polish October has been steadily whittled 
away or abolished. Yet, as Warsaw proved 
yesterday, the Polish people still see in us the 
beacon of their hopes for a better tomorrow. 

The cynical may argue that nothing really 
important was changed yesterday. Poland's 
unenviable geographic position between oc- 
cupied East Germany and the Soviet Union 
was not altered by an inch. The harsh reali- 
ties of the nuclear age which make any talk 
of liberation by force of arms unthinkable are 
as terrible this morning as they were yester- 
day before Mr. Nixon arrived in Warsaw. 

But the cynics are wrong; something of 
great importance was changed yesterday. By 
their welcome the people of Warsaw destroyed 
the propaganda campaign which has sought 
so hard to prove that Communist totalitar- 
ianism has won over the people of Eastern 
Europe so there can be no more talk of cap- 
tive nations, In 1 hour of truth, as the 
Nixon caravan rode from the airport to the 
city, the friends of freedom and democracy 
gained new courage and new heart, which 
cannot help but affect profoundly the world 
political scene, 


Enter, Czar Nikita 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, one cannot 
pick up a newspaper today or listen to a 
newscast without references to a visit 
to the United States by Nikita Khru- 
shchev. I, personally, tend to the view 
that he should not be invited unless and 
until he has definitely demonstrated that 
he is willing to forsake his previous arro- 
gant attitude and uses his influence to 
obtain the release of U.S. airmen and 
other Americans forcibly held by the 
Soviet Union or its satellites. I do not 
believe that we should dignify any visit 
contemplated by him. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial which appears in 
the August 10, 1959, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, which is very apropos: 

ENTER, CZAR NIKITA 
(By David Lawrence) 


Omolally the Government of the United 
States cannot decline to permit any member 
of a foreign government to come to this 
country for a visit as a tourist. Nor can 
the Government in Washington deny our 
own citizens the right to say what they 
please to any visitor, whoever he may be. 
Freedom of speech is the rule in America, 

If, therefore, as is being widely discussed, 
the Soviet Premier comes to the United 
States, our officlals will have to be cour- 
teous. But this does not require cheers 
of applause from the resentful among us 
who see in Nikita Khrushchey the man who 
has ordered the murder or exile of tens 
of thousands of men and women in Hun- 
gary, East Germany, and the other capitive 
nations, as well as inside the Soviet Union 
itself. 

A convict who returns to society rehabili- 
tated in mind may or may not be received 
in his community as an equal. But Nikita 
Khrushchey would be coming to America 
unrepentant, arrogant, dictatorial, and 
without abandoning a single one of his 
threats to our safety. 
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The hope of those Americans who favor 
his trip is that he will become educated 
about this country and its economic 
strength as well as its spirit of peacefulness. 
It is optimistically assumed that, when he 
gets to know America better, he will lose 
his misconception of our purposes and will 
be more flexible in negotiations. 

This, however, is a fallacious theory. The 
leopard doesn't change his spots when he 
emerges from the jungle. Khrushchev is 
just another Hitler. He has gotten to be 
boss of the Soviet Union by trampling over 
his opposition and by distorting truth. He 
has threatened to bury the people of the 
United States under an avalanche of atomic 
missiles. He has issued an ultimatum to 
force us out of West Berlin. He has in- 
structed his Foreign Minister to make no 
agreement at Geneva that substantially al- 
ters his previous position. He wants no re- 
unification of Germany. He insists that our 
troops withdraw altogether from Europe and 
that we give up our plane and missile bases 
there. 

Some misguided westerners think there is 
logic in his demands—that we ought not to 
encircle the Soviet Empire. But they for- 
get that, once our forces withdraw from 
bases overseas, we cannot instantly get them 
back, whereas it would take the Soviets just 
a few hours to send their troops and planes 
to conquer Germany, France, and Britain. 

It is imperative that the United States and 
Its allles maintain their psychological as well 
as their military position, To yield to Khru- 
shehey means discouragement to the peo- 
ples of the captive countries and, indeed, to 
the hopes of freedom-seeking peoples every- 
where. 

Why should we yield? To make money out 
of trade? Khrushchev thinks we are ad- 
dicted to materialism and that the business- 
men of the West place the pursuit of money 
above all else. 

But the Soviet leader Is mistaken. While 
the Allies in the 1930's did allow trade in 
strategic materials to go on almost to the 
time of Hitler's attack in September 1939 we 
shall not make that same error again. 

Things have not changed too much with 
respect to autocratic rule in Russia over the 
years. In 1951 there was published a trans- 
lation of a book originally written in 1839 
by the Marquis de Custine entitled “Journey 
for Our Time." It is a journal of his travels 
in Russia 120 yearsago. Walter Bedell Smith, 
former American Ambassador to Moscow, in 
an introduction says: 

“A change In nomenclature has not altered 
the character of Russla's rulers or of its in- 
stitutions. Whether it is Stalin or the Czar, 
it is still ‘the little father’ of the Russian 
people and it is still merciless despo- 
tism. 9 ° * 

“The privileged class is today as remote 
from the mass of citizens as was Nicholas’ 
court. The rank and position of the indi- 
vidual derives from the new Soviet Czar as 
surely as it did in the days of Nicholas I 
or in the days of Peter the Great. The ruler 
continues to be the most powerful and least 
accessible of all the world’s sovereigns. * * * 

“But like his czarist predecessors, he is 
omnipresent, dominating the lives and 
thoughts of his subjects in every city, village, 
and hamlet across one-sixth of the world's 
surface. In Custine's words; All must strive 
scrupulously to obey the thought of the sov- 
8 his mind alone determines the destiny 
0 roe i 

Essentially, there is little difference be- 
tween the Russian Czars of yesteryears and 
the Soviet Premier of today. Czar Nikita’s 
rule is Just as absolute. The people live un- 
der a reign of terror, and there is no limit to 
his tenure. He is the Czar of all the Rus- 
slas—the Soviet Empire. This now includes 
the neighboring countries in Eastern Europe, 
which are kept in a state of subjugation by 
the presence of Soviet troops. 


August 3 


Yes, If Czar Nikita wants to come to vielt 
our shores, the U.S. Government can only 
say, Welcome,“ in an official sense, but the 
American people reserve the right to say that 
no tyrant or murderer can ever be wel- 
come” in free America, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 149 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette of June 
2, 1959, entitled “Chances for Solution to 
River Odors Slight”: 

CHANCES For SoLUTION To River Opo8s 

SLICHT—COMMTTTEE HOLDS Lrrrur Horr ron 

East STREAM AID 


The city council's East River water pollu- 
tion committee almost ran into extinction 
Monday night when it admitted there was no 
immediate solution to eliminating the pun“ 
gent odors that have plagued river area bust- 
nessmen and residents for the past several 
years. 

The committee was established about ® 
year and a half ago with the purpose of tak- 
ing action to reduce the odors stemming 
from the river during the summer months. 

Last year about $3,000 was spent on 4 
liquid chemical intended to counteract the 
odors, It was unanimously agreed by thos? 
conducting the experiment and the persons 
living and working along the river that the 
project was a failure. ‘ 

NO ACTION THIS YEAR 

Monday night the group met again, and 
after 2 hours of discussion, agreed that no 
action would be taken this year to improve 
the East River odors. 

The only foreseeable improvement is €x- 
pected from the action to be taken by 
three paper mills which are dumping WAS 
products into the East and Fox Rivers. 
They are Northern, Charmin, and Green Bay 
Paper & Pulp. the 

All three have received orders from ting 
State water pollution committee instruc will 
them in various phases of action which 
be part of a plan to eliminate the 
of wastes into the river. tod 

The earliest improvement 18 eee 
from Northern, where plans have been to 
to discharge waste products now going ed 
the East, to lagoons to be built on ees 
ern's property along North Quincy Stree 

FED BY PIPES ch 

The lagoons would be fed by a cies sat 
concrete pipe extending about 6,000 the 
north along Quincy. It would carry ns 
fibrous wastes from the mill to the 1a gar 
where the wastes would settle out and the 
water would be discharged directiy to nen 
bay. The remaining fibrous wastes erial- 
would be dug out and used for fill mat 

Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co. Meat sized 


t 
reactor for atomized suspension treatmen 
plant by December 31, 1959, and CBAM fa- 
Paper Products was ordered to improv! 
cilities for treatment of wastes by 
1960. A 

The committee indicated no at this 
would be made to treat the East River Karl 
year, although it heard a report no the 
Mohr, deputy health officer, who tol 
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Success achieved in other areas through 
treatment with sodium nitrate pellets. 


COST AT $10,000 


However, he said the cost would be at least 
$10,000. He noted no money has been budg- 
eted for such a program this year. 

Nic Van Roy, representative of the North- 
Side Businessmen's Association, reported on a 
Plan forwarded about 10 to 12 years ago to 
divert the East River through a 12- by 12- 
foot sewer into Green Bay. The line would 
Tun northward from somewhere in the area 
of North Baird Street. 

Pat Schraufnagel, Madison, a representa- 
tive of the State water pollution committee, 
Teported that tests have shown that pollu- 
tion in Fox River is down slightly over the 
Past 10 years. 

COMPLAINS ABOUT MILL 

George Martin, engineer-manager of the 
Metropolitan sewerage district, complained 
that one of the biggest violators of pollution 
control on the Fox was the Kimberly-Clark 
Corp, mill, 

He aor that the mill discharges its 
Wastes into lagoons, and when the Fox River 
Water level is high, they're pumped directly 
from the lagoons to the river without any 
Prior treatment. 

The committee agreed to contact the State 
Water pollution committee to inquire why 
Kimberly-Clark hasn't acted to treat the 
Wastes before their discharge into the river. 

N. L. Malcove of Northern reported that 
five companies along the Fox River will be- 
gin to pump oxygen into the river through 
their power turbines this summer. He said 
it is expected each plant will add one part 
Of oxygen per million parts of water. 

The plan already has been tried on an ex- 
Perimental basis and has proved practicable, 
he said, 


Waste, Secrecy Out of Oversea Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland News has long advocated 
elimination of waste and secrecy in the 
expenditures of our foreign aid. It is 
My hope that the House conferees will 
Stand fast and insist upon the House 
Provisions which require elimination of 
Secrecy and waste in the administration 
Of foreign aid. 

Under leave obtained, I insert in the 

RD an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland News July 31: 
Waste, Secrecy OUT or OVERSEA Am 

The House vote on President Eisenhower's 
foreign aid appropriation bill slashed 8700 
Million from his $3.9 billion request—the 

sum since the U.S. aid program was 
Originated—and banned secrecy on our mu- 
nificent oversea spending. 

It did so by means of an amendment which 
Provides that Congress will obtain informa- 

on what funds are going to what coun- 
„ and in what form, or Congress can 

t particular foreign aid. 

Various Government administration agen- 
dies disbursing our foreign-ald dollars have 
tor years wrapped a cloak of secrecy around 
Outlays. It has been one of the most griev- 
dus aid spending plagues, infuriating even 

program's defenders. Administrators of 
foreign aid have constantly refused to give 
Gress pertinent fact and figures on count- 
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less projects, economic and military. Con- 
sidering the wastefulness, bribery, and other 
maladministration features which have come 
to light in the program, smal] wonder the 
foreign aid disbursers haven't wanted Con- 
gress, or the American public, to know the 
gruesome facts. 

The fact that the House cut so deeply 
under the President's $3.9 billion request 
shows that the constant instances of waste 
and graft revealed in the aid program fi- 
nally have persuaded Members of Congress 
the people's money must be protected. 


The Nature of the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion, we can better cope with our enemy 
when we understand him and what he 
seexs to do and the methods he uses. 
The New York Daily News, I believe, is 
rendering a very valuable publie service 
in running a series of editorials which 
expose every facet of communism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the second article in this series 
entitled “The Nature of the Enemy” 
which appeared in the August 3, 1959, 
issue of the Daily News: 

THE NATURE OF THE ENEMY 


Plowing through some of communism’s 
vast and horribly boring so-called literature, 
you get the impression that Karl Marx 
dreamed up 4 highly complex philosophy, 
and that V. I. Lenin and Josef Stalin made 
it more 50. 

Actually, communism—the enemy dis- 
cussed in this series of editorials—rests on 
a few simple and easily understood proposi- 
tions. The pompous language the comrades 
use is for the purpose of impressing suckers 
and confusing opponents. 

At the core of the Communist doctrine is 
the belief that government—the state—can 
plan and direct people's lives, down to the 
smallest detail, far better and more efficient- 
ly than people can plan and direct their own 
lives; 

Admit that, and you have to admit that 
the people should surrender their liberties 
to the state, so that it may make them 
happy and prosperous; and that the state, 
in its supreme wisdom, should own and oper- 
ate all industries, businesses, and farms for 
the good of the people. É 

Obviously, only a handful of persons in 
any country can have the super-brainpower 
needed to run such a gigantic machine of 
government. Communists everywhere free- 
ly admit that they fill this bill. 

Haven't they studied the scientific teach- 
ings of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin till they 
know them by heart? What more do you 
want as mental equipment for a master class 
that can lead the suet-brained masses 
ground by their collective nose for those 
masses’ Own good, while killing anyone who 
gets in the way? 

Another basic Communist proposition is 
that religion—Christianity, Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism; Buddhism, or whatever—is 
a complete fraud. The Communists have to 
maintain this atheist attitude chiefly be- 
cause they cannot safely admit that there 
is a Supreme Being blessed with more wis- 
dom than any Red or Red government pos- 
sesses. 
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TRE CoMMUNIST MASTER CLASS 


A third Communist dogma is that, until 
communism takes over the world, all the 
non-Communist nations will be infested 
with oppressors (capitalists, kings, nobles, 
sheiks, sultans, and so on) who will passist- 
ently exploit and persecute the people, or 
proletariat. 

The Communist objective is to stir up the 
proletariat to rebel in every non-Communist 
country and put the Reds in power—after 
which, as we'll be seeing in this series of 
editorials, the proletariat, to its pained sur- 
prise, will find itself worse off than it was 
before. 

Add to these basic principles the claim 
that a Communist world takeover is inevi- 
table—the wave of the future (they say), and 
you can’t escape it, bud, no matter how you 
may try—and you get a social and economic 
fighting machine which is bound to go places 
and profoundly affect human history before 
it cracks up. 

Further, the Communist sales talk to 
hoped-for Red converts is cleverly worked 
out. 

Communist agitators aim their appeals at 
every one of the worst human instincts and 
emotions—envy, avarice, conceit, laziness, 
gluttony, lust, selfishness, hatred, fear. 

Ignorant poor people are assured that, 
come the revolution, they can virtually quit 
working and move in on the good jobs, the 
big houses, the best automobiles, and the 
prettiest women. 


THEY'LL PROMISE YOU EVERYTHING 


Poor intellectuals are told that they will be 
brainy philosopher-kings in the Communist 
state. 

Timid wealthy people are urged to con- 
tribute to the Communist Party in hope of 
buying mercy from the Reds (which they 
won't get) when the great day comes. 

Idealistic youngsters are occasionally at- 
tracted to communism as an alleged short- 
cut to the rubbing out of all the admitted 
evils and injustices in the world. 

Economic, social, religious, racial, and na- 
tional groups are incited by Communist agi- 
tators to hatred of one another. 

If you have any resentment on any score, 
just bring it to a Communist agitator or 
propegandist, and he'll promise you a cure 
for your inward wound a day or two after the 
Reds take over. 

So much for the principles and promises 
of communism. 

In later editorials in this series. we'll out- 
line some of the fearful and wonderful ways 
in which these principles and promises work 
out in practice after the revolution. 


Kick or Be Taxed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have already expressed my unqualified 
opposition to the proposal made by our 
Ways and Means Committee to tempo- 
rarily earmark part of the automobile 
excise tax for the Highway Trust Fund. 

Apparently, I am far from being alone 
in my skepticism about temporary tax 
law. The Davison Index of Davison, 
Mich., for example—writing just before 
the committee came out with the excise 
tax transfer as an alternative to increas- 
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ing, “temporarily,” gasoline taxes—ex- 
press the same apprehension that “tem- 
porary” and “permanent” are synony- 
mous in Government parlance. Under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the perceptive editorial 
from the July 30, 1959, issue of the Index, 
which follows: 


Kick OR Be TAXED 


What chance has the public for protection 
from constant tax increases? Apparently it 
has almost none. A proposed increase of 114 
cents a gallon in the Federal gas tax was 
voted down by Congross, Within days a new 
proposal came up to increase the tax one- 
half cent a gallon for 1 or 2 years and trans- 
fer some receipts now received from present 
gas taxes from the generai fund into the spe- 
cial highway trust fund, where they should 
have gone in the first place. Another pro- 
posal would raise the gas tax 1% cents for a 
2-year period only. 

Any way you look at It, the determination 
is to make the public pay additional gas 
taxes for a crash program of highway build- 
ing instead of doing the construction work 
as money becomes available. 

If anyone ts guillible enough to believe that 
a 1- or 2-year “special” gas tax would be 
dropped at the end of such periods, he should 
have his head examined. All one has to do 
is to check over the emergency“ taxes that 
were passed for various purposes years ago 
to realize that no special tax for 1 or 2 years 
would be dropped at the end of that period. 

The tax spenders will always be exceeding 
their income no matter how large the taxes 
are, The people will never get relief until 
they tell Congress in no uncertain terms, 
that tax reductions, not tax increases, are 
in order. 

At the end of 2 years roads will again be 
costing twice as much as estimated, “spe- 
cial” taxes will have to be retained and it 
is safe to say increases will be asked. 


Randolph E. Myers, YMCA Head, 
Washington, D.C., Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to comply with the re- 
quest of many, many admirers and 
friends of the recent general secretary of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
Washington, D.C., Randolph E. Myers, 
who passed on while at his desk at the 
local YMCA at the ase of 61. The fol- 
lowing article was furnished me by his 
friends, it having appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on Friday, 
June 5, 1959: 

R. E. Myers, 61, "Y" Heap, DIES 


Randolph E. Myers, general secretary of 
the YMCA, died yesterday at his desk of a 
heart attack. He was 61. f 

Mr. Myers was born in Loudoun County, 
Va. and came to the YMCA in 1918 following 
duty in the Marine Corps during World War 
I. His first job with the YMCA was as a 
room and information clerk at the central 
branch. 

In his early years with the association, he 
also worked as program activities secretary, 


membership and 
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membership and publle relations director, 
and educational director, 

In 1944, he became executive secretary of 
the central branch. Four years later, he 
was named assistant general secretary of the 
Metropolitan Washington YMCA. In 1941 
he achieved the association's highest area 
post. 

Mr. Myers represented the Washington as- 
sociation at the Paris convention of the 
World Alliances of the YMCA, in 1955. 

He had served as a director of the Home 
Building Association and as a board member 
of the Federation of Churches. He was 
secretary of the Washington Lions Club for 
15 years, later becoming vice president, then 
president, 

Mr. Myers was a handball enthusiast, and 
was an area champion In his younger days. 
Other hobbies included fishing, gardening 
and music, 

Surviving are his wife, Mollie, of the home 
address, 2643 North Rockingham St., Arling- 
ton; two daughters, Mary Valente, of Bethes- 
da, and Betty Newlen, of Kensington; two 
sisters, Mae Myers, of Leesburg, Va., and Mrs. 
Robert L. Grubb of Hagerstown, Md. 

Funeral services will be held at noon Mon- 
day at the S. H. Hines funeral home. Burial 
will be in Arlington Cemetery. 


In addition to the foregoing newspaper 
comments, I am pleased to include a 
final tribute to him beautifully worded 
by one of the young men who had told 
me that the general secretary had been 
an inspiration to him—as well as to 
many, many hundreds more: 

TRIBUTE ro RANDOLPH E. MYERS 


The Congress of the United States an- 
nounces with deep regret the death of Mr. 
Randolph E. Myers, general secretary of the 
Metropolitan area YMCA, Washington, D.C., 
which occurred on June 4, 1959. He was 
born in Loudoun County, Va., and completed 
his education in this area. 

He served with the Marine Corps during 
World War I, and in 1918 began his pro- 
fessional career at the central branch YMCA 
in Washington as a room and information 
clerk. He was soon promoted to assistant 
membership secretary and later became 
secretary. In 
1944 he was appointed executive secretary 
of the central branch and 4 years later he 
was named assistant general secretary. 

In 1950 Mr. Myers became general secre- 
tary, the highest post in the area. He rep- 
resented the Washington association at the 
Paris Convention of the World Alliances of 
the YMCA in 1955. He also served with dis- 
tinction as director and vice president of the 
Home Building Association. Mr. Myers was 
secretary of the Washington Lions Club for 
15 years, later becoming vice ‘president and 
then president. He was .selected by the 
local Lions club as official delegate to 13 in- 
ternational conventions. 

Mr. Myers’ constant interest in civic af- 
fairs and philanthropic activities was fur- 
ther emphasized by his years of service as a 
member of the board of the Washington 
Society for the Blind. He was also a leader 
in all United Givers Pund campaigns from 
the time UGF was inaugurated. He was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by Southeastern University in 1952. 

Throughout his 41-year career, Mr. Myers 
gave a special kind of dedicated devotion to 
his work and to the hundreds of thousands 
of young men associated with the YMCA. 
His life was characterized by sincerity and 
Kindness and motivated by the highest 
standards of Christian purpose. During his 
impressive “ career, he gained interna- 
tional recognition. With his untimely pass- 
ing, we have lost an eminent citizen and 
world renowned YMCA leader. 


August 3 
Race Incident Jolts Foreign Labor Guests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the information of those who 
read the Appendix of the Recorp, the 
following report on a racial incident in- 
volving one of our foreign guests in Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] ` 
RACE INCIDENT JOLTS FOREIGN LABOR GUESTS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 29.—A top Nigerian 
labor official touring the United States with 
a group of international labor leaders was 
told not to return to a downtown Kansas City 
cafeteria Monday night because of his race, 
it was learned today. 

Alaba Kalejaiye, 42, secretary-general of 
the Nigerian Civil Service Union, said he was 
allowed to eat his food because he had al- 
ready gone through the line and purchased 
it, but the Forum Cafeteria manager told 
him not to return. 

“We feel quite bitter about this,” said 
Ranaject Majumber, vice president of the 
West Bengal Committee of the Indian Na- 
tional Trade Union Congress. We all deeply 
resent the treatment of Mr. Kalejaiye and 
feel that this incident has spoiled our visit 
here.” 

In Washington, George C. Lodge, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Affairs, 
apologized to Kalejaiye by phone. He later 
issued a statement in which he said he hoped 
the Nigerian would realize that the incident 
was in no sense typical of the United States. 

“The overwhelming majority of the Amer, 
ican people condemn such inhospitality, 
Lodge said. The Labor Department is spon- 
soring agency for the visit of the group. 

Kalejaiye said he considers the incident 
“an affront to my country.“ 

The 10 union leaders are in Kansas City 
this week on part of a nationwide tour of 
factories and industries. 


I have through various sources con- 
firmed the details of this report. It is 
my understanding that this incident o- 
curred after this group had received the 
keys of the city from the mayor 
after they had had a meeting with for- 
mer President Harry Truman. It is un- 
fortunate that the favorable impressions 
received up to that point were cancelled 
out by the prejudiced attitude of the 
manager of one of the Forum Cafe- 
terias, a chain in that community. 
is my understanding that the Forum 
Cafeteria is one of the chief offenders 
of civil rights in Kansas City. It is mY 
further understanding that up to 
point the city attorney for that com- 
munity has ruled that proposed ordi- 
nances prohibiting discrimination in 
public accommodations are not permis- 
sible under the city charter. There is 
hope, however, that this interpretation 
may be reversed by more enlighten? 
legal advice. I certainly join the 
City Commission on Human Relations in 
hoping that this remedy will be forth- 
coming as soon as possible, It is a sick 
ening experience to see our effort to 5 
and maintain the friendship of non 
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White peoples in Africa, Asia, and 
South America damaged by the unen- 
lightened attitudes of America's bigots. 
Why is it so difficult to make peo- 
ple understand the effect of these inci- 
dents upon our relations with the darker 
Peoples of the earth and the question 
Mark it puts behind our sincerity with 
Tespect to democratic ideals? When 
will people realize that we no longer 
live in a vacuum but are exposed for the 
Whole world to see? 
It was interesting to note.a few days 
ago, on the front page of the Jackson, 
„ Clarion Ledger, a picture of three 
Cuban soldiers, former members of 
Castro's revolutionary forces, eating in 
& hotel cafe in downtown Jackson with 
apparently no restrictions whatsoever. 
Yet, a foreign visitor who happens to be 
lack and is from Nigeria which is pro- 
American and the largest country in 
Africa would not be welcomed in that 
Testaurant or in one in Kansas City, 
Which is supposed to be infinitely more 
enlightened than Jackson, Miss. And 
When you consider that the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, headed by the senior Senator from 
ppi, recently received testimony 
from former commander in chief of the 
Cuban Air Force, Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz 
Y Lanz—whether that testimony can be 
Substantiated or not—that Castro and 
his followers are Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers, it is difficult not to 
draw the conclusion that it is all right 
for even an avowed Communist to eat in 
& restaurant in Mississippi, the anti- 
Communist, Bible belt” State, as long as 
he is white. 
Let me make clear that I do not infer 
that o or his followers are either 
unists or Communist sympathiz- 
ers. But I do point out the monstrous 
rities and inconsistencies which 
is the bigot mind, of which there is too 
Much example in American democracy. 


Report on Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “One Inside Report on Castro,” 
Written by George Todt, and published 
in the Valley Times of July 16, 1959. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ONE INSIDE REPORT on CASTRO 
(By George Todt) 
"The little foxes that spoil the vines.” 
Song of Solomon 4: 15). 
Is Fidel the Fox really Castro the Com- 
muntst? 
This is exactly what the Senate Internal 
ty Bubcommittee is now being told 
Washington by no less an authority than 
Major Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, former chief 
Of Castros air force. 
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His story seems to ring true and he has 
described both of the Castro brothers—Fidel 
and Raul—and others high in the present 
Cuban Government as out-and-out Commu- 
nists. 

Diaz Lanz was a Cuban patriot who gave 
up some high-paying flying jobs to fight 
against the former tyrant, Batista. He joined 
Castro in 1956 because he thought that the 
latter meant to bring democracy to the 
people of our nearby island neighbor. 

On June 30 of this year, a sadly disillu- 
sioned Major Diaz Lanz resigned his posi- 


‘tion as chief of the air force and later fled 


to the United States. 

What he has told our Senators and in- 
telligence chiefs may he bolled down to this: 
Instead of bringing liberty and freedom to 
Cuba, Castro has brought a Communist dic- 
tatorship, 

The airman said that anyone who has 
heard Castro express himself privately would 
have no difficulty m assessing his true na- 
ture as an unblushing Red, as are other im- 
portant members of his cabinet. These in- 
clude both the Secretary of State and the 
Minister of Defense. 

Furthermore, the former air chief states 
unequivocally that the Cuban dictator has 
no intention whatsoever of holding free 
elections for the Cuban people. 

It's a pretty grim picture, this flasco which 
is literally taking place at our Nation’s 
doorstep. What's the matter with our side, 
anyway? 

This column has been calling the signals 
correctly with relation to Fidel Castro for 
many months now. We had loads of emi- 
nent company, too, Such outstanding na- 
tional publications as U.S. News & World 
Report, National Reyiew and Human Events, 
for example; and commentator Fulton Lewis 
Jr. > 

On Capitol Hill there were at least several 
alert solons in both parties who also called 
the shots correctly with reference to Castro, 
the Red Fox. This bipartisan group in- 
cluded liberals and conservatives of varying 
shades and hues on both sides of the aisle, 
among them the following: 

Senators Warne Morse, Democrat of Ore- 
gon, and GEORGE SMATHERS, Democrat of 
Florida, and Congressmen DONALD L. JACK- 
son, Repubiican of California, Arvin E. 
O'Konsx!, Republican of Wisconsin, WAYNE 
Hays, Democrat of Ohio, and CLARE E. HOFF- 
mean, Republican of Michigan. Not to men- 
tion an astute lady Congresswoman KATH- 
ARINE St. GrorGe, Republican of New York. 

These voices crying in the wilderness 
where Castro was concerned are mentioned 
only to show that there has been no lack of 
an objective appreciation of his commu- 
nistic tendencies by our citizens here in the 
United States. 

And yet what action worthy of the name 
has been taken against this cunning Red 
upstart at this stage of the game? 

Here we are—the most powerful nation on 
earth—and we are foolishly permitting our- 
selves to be pushed around by this Carib- 
bean pipsqueak as though we might be the 
very dirt beneath his feet. 

First, he threatened neurotically to mur- 
der “200,000 gringos” if we landed any Na- 
rines to protect the interests of our endan- 
gered nationals as Cuba's streets were run- 
ning red with blood—much of it innocent, 
incidentally. 

Second, he has more recently threatened 
to appropriate the legitimate property of 
American corporation in Cuba without pay- 
ment, which is about par for the course. At 
least, for Castro. 

Now, according to international law, there 
seems to be a substantial case for national- 
izing" the property of aliens in foreign 
countries upon occasion, all right—but only 
if they may receive a fair financial reim- 
bursement in return and settlement. Not 
for free. Š 
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Castro says, in effect, of course, that he 
would very much like to reimburse the 
American “exploiters” in Cuba—if he only 
could. It's merely that he doesn't have any 
ready cash on hand. All of which is really 
too bad, you see. For the only way in which 
he might readily obtain the necessary funds 
would be for the rich American taxpayers to 
hand him large grants of money with the 
usual “no strings attached.” (An honor, 
gringos.) 

Then Castro the fox could have his chick- 
en and eat it, too. Which is mighty nice 
work if you can get it. 

Actually, our position in regards to expro- 
priation of American properties by Castro 
or other elose friends of Moscow ought to be 
summed up in these words: 

“If you can’t pay—don’t play.” 

Isn't it about time for Uncle Sam to make 
a suitable show of force in the Western 
Hemisphere’s Red Sea,” to wit the Carib- 
bean? When will we put our foot down? 
Why wait any longer? 


Outstanding New Oficers of ROA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, no Mem- 
ber of this House needs to be told why 
our colleague LEROY ANDERSON of Mon- 
tana, is highly qualified to be vice presi- 
dent—Army—for the Reserve Officers 
Association. LeRoy is a major general 
in the National Guard, a quiet, capable, 
and responsible man, certainly a model 
of a modern major general. We rejoice 
in his recent election as vice president— 
Army—of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation and congratulate the ROA on 
its outstanding choice. 

We also think that the ROA was most 
fortunate to elect as president Col. John 
W. Richardson, Air Force Reserve, De- 
troit, Mich. It was my privilege to be- 
come acquainted with Colonel Richard- 
son on a Reserve officers leaders ex- 
change program which entailed a 2-week 
tour of Europe during March of this 
year. He is aman of energy, dedication, 
and resourcefulness. It is plain that he 
will make a notable record as President 
of the Reserve Officers Association. 

Under a unanimous consent previously 
granted I am including further details 
about Colonel Richardson: 

ROA's New PRESIDENT 

The Denver convention by unanimous vote 
chose Col. John W. Richardson as our new 
president for 1959-60. He got off to a quick 
start with conferences in Washington at 
national headquarters, Capitol Hill, and the 
Pentagon. 

A long-time, hard-working, dedicated mem- 
ber, Colonel Richardson assumes the presi- 
dency with full knowledge of our problems 
and our potentialities. Under his leadership, 
ROA can look forward to another great year. 

Colonel Richardson has just completed 
three terms as national vice president for 
Alr. He also has held office in the Depart- 
ment of Michigan. 

In private life he is manager, automotive 
fabric sales, F & F depariment, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., with headquarters 
in Detroit. He lives with his wife and two 
children in Bloomfield, Mich. 
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Colonel Richardson was born in Camden, 
S.C., July 14, 1910. He graduated from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in June 1931 with 
a B.S, in chemistry and a second lleutenant's 
commission in the Cavalry Reserve. He 
transferred to the Air Force in February 1942 
and went overseas the following month. 

After 4 years’ extended active duty in 
World War II, 35 months of which was over- 
seas, Colonel Richardson came home to take 
up an active and continuing interest in the 
Air Force Reserve and the ROA. For the 
past 3 years his mobilization assignment 
has been Chief of Staff, 10th Air Force, which 
encompasses 18 States. He has served on 
several Air Force committees and boards, be- 
sides his local and national offices In ROA. 

Colonel Richardson is a director of Cana- 
dian Futurama Fund, Ltd., Toronto, and the 
Economic Club of Detrolt. He also is active 
in other organizations including the Aero 
Club of Michigan, Bloomfield Hills Country 
Club, Detroit Athletic Club, the Recess Club, 
the American Ordnance Association, Bloom- 
field Hunt Club, Air Force Association, and 
National Aeronautic Association. 

His decorations include the Legion of Merit, 
Presidential Citation, and two commendation 
ribbons. 


Saginaw River Dredging Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Saginaw News on 
July 26, 1959, concerning the Saginaw 
River dredging project. I felt that this 
editorial which points out the business 
and shipping problems resulting from the 
delay in this project should be brought to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body: 

“For WANT or A Nar, a SHOE Was LosT’— 
on Was It a Sar? 


When the Norwegian freighter Lindenjjord 
last week refused to enter the Saginaw River 
at Bay City because of the shallow channel, 
and so forced Bay City Shovel Co. to ship 
cranes to Detroit by rail for ship loading at 
an added expense of $2,000, this Saginaw 
Valley got a better understanding of political 
economics in action. 

The public must have gotten a good Idea, 
too, of the potential economies to be gained 
through St. Lawrence Seaway shipments. 
Had that freighter been able to pull into dock 
and take aboard this cargo in a single hand- 
ling, the Bay City firm could have realized 
an extra $2,000 profit. As far as Bay City 
Shovels is concerned, that money is wasted— 
spent unnecessarily in delivering its equip- 
ment to the same destination. 

A Bay City freight official is quoted as say- 
ing that the Norwegian freighter incident 
would repeat itself “again and again.” And 
the manager of a frelght forwarding concern 
dryly commented: “We'll be sitting on the 
shore watching the smoke on the horizon.” 

What they say certainly must be true of 
most deep-draught freighters whose captains 
will point their ships’ heims away from our 
Tri-County seaway port until the Saginaw 
River is dredged deep enough to assure safe 
passage. 

We not only have seen business in a solid 
doliar figure lost in this single instance: 
We also have been told that a $5.9 million 
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Saginaw River dredging project under su- 
pervision of the Army Corps of Engineers is 
now dead for at least another year. 

The loss of business and the delayed Fed- 
eral project stem from failure to raise $218,- 
000 for protective alterations to two railroad 
bridges at Bay City which might be weak- 
ened by the deepening operation. Army 
engineers held that the cost of this work 
should be absorbed locally to free the Fed- 
eral Government of any liability. 

Our State waterways commission viewed 
this project as a proper State obligation. But 
the House Ways and Means Committee in late 
May rejected the request saying bluntly that 
the State of Michigan wasn't going to sub- 
sidize any benefiting industries along the 
Saginaw River, 

There is little point in arguing that sub- 
sidy of industries was not the intent. We 
would be first to oppose the State's getting 
into the business of building up port fa- 
cilities, patently a field for private enter- 
prise. The need came as a Federal order, 
however, not for improvement of anything 
but for prevention of possible damage to ex- 
isting private property. 

As an apparent policy, the House Ways and 
Means Committee has decided to restrain the 
State Waterways Commission from getting 
into anything involying Seaway develop- 
ment or encouraging with State funds. This 
has thrown the responsibility entirely into 
local hands. 

Our Tri-County Seaway Study Committee 
has been sounding out major river shippers 
in Saginaw, Bay City, and Midland to see 
whether th $218,000 could be raised privately. 
Now, we note, a Bay City commissioner seeks 
to muster still another group of businessmen 
and industrlalists to see what can be done 
toward getting the major dredging project 
underway. 

The experlence of Bay City Shovels Co. 
with the Norwegian freighter suffices to dem- 
onstrate that shippers have a direct and pre- 
dominant interest in clearing this bottle- 
neck to development, It is a public ques- 
tion, however, whether the financial burden 
should be solely their obligation. The port 
and the river constitute a public waterway 
of major magnitude in the economic de- 
velopment of this area, if not of the State. 

Bay City, Midland, Saginaw, and the in- 
terlor on which they hope to draw will not 
realize the benefits of a deep-water river and 
harbor until this $218,000 insurance“ con- 
struction has been financed. A year’s delay 
already is conceded, and the losses from that 
delay are now being counted. 

We never have encouraged the shirking of 
local responsibility, just as we have deplored 
the handout route as the easy way to evade 
obligations. Our State legislature, like Con- 
gress, is deluged with appeals for undeserved 
assistance. The News has been quick to dis- 
courage these temptations within this Sagi- 
ate area as elsewhere in the State and Na- 

on, 

If we did not believe that the State shares 
& responsibility in advancing Federal water- 
way improvements, such as confront us in 
this engineering problem which has arisen 
in conjunction with dredging, we, would not 
urge that the Ways and Means Committee 
reconsider its view. The development of 
public water routes is not a matter of purely 
local concern, If it were, the Federal Goy- 
ernment never would have assumed its his- 
toric authority and responsibility in this 
area of public interest. 

We cannot reconcile the Federal view 
which accepts this $5.9 million waterway im- 
Provement as a public necessity with the 
State legislative committee's view that cor- 
rection of a local impediment to the project 
is nothing but a subsidy of private industry, 

Because of their direct benefit from a 
navigable waterway shippers admittedly have 
& greater immediate stake in the project 
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than anyone else. But this is an economic 
view polnt of narrowest vision. In the in- 
terest of Michigan's economic development 
there should be room for reconciliation of 
these opposing views. 


Vice President Nixon Opens Wide Crack 
in the Iron Curtain To Steal the Show, 
but Rockefeller Aides Want To Push 
the Governor on Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 10, 1959, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, Francis B. Stevens, form- 
er Director of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment's Office of Eastern European Af- 
fairs, gives this appraisal of the NIXON 
visit to Russia: 

In the 15 hours, spread over 4 days, which 
he (Nrxon) spent with Nikita Khrushchev in 
Moscow, RICHARD Nixon was to a ' 
favorite Soviet weapon in the cold war 
diplomacy by bear baiting. He proved such 
an apt pupii that a world audience, at first 
startled, then enthralled, hung on every 
word of the verbal slugfest. 


Mr. Stevens went on to say that 
through the heat came a measure d 
enlightenment for both Khrushchev an 
Nrxon and the citizens of Russia and the 
United States as well: 

This in itself is a positive step. No high 
American official had said these things 01 
Khrushchey since the summit conference 
1955, and they badly needed saying. 


In view of the foregoing, I read yia 
dismay an article from the July 30, 1959: 
issue of the New York Times under 
heading of “Rockefeller Aids Prepare 
for 1960.“ The story indicated tha 
Rockefeller’s aids had made an analysis 
of current political trends purporting 
to demonstrate that Rockefeller Wo tial 
make a stronger Republican presiden p> 
candidate. Not only was there a not- 
able absence of any statistics in the a! > 
ticle, but the story quoted the fantastic 
comment that Governor Rockefeller cal 
a better bet to sell himself to practi on 
conservatives than Vice President we 
is to sell himself to liberal Republicans. 

This type of thinking is not only pss 
trary to the facts, but counters the 
hesive forces of the Republican P sid 
which have been steamrolling into g 
tion, and is a great disservice to 8 
nor Rockefeller himself. My thoug an 
on this matter are best expressed . 
article by Gould Lincoln which appe: 
in the August 1, 1959, issue of the 
ning Star and under unanimous C t. 
I request it be included at this poin 

The article follows: 

ROCKEFELLER Forces ON THE MOVE 
(By Gould Lincoln) 8 

Vice President Ricuarp M. Nixon 15 gr 
ing new laurels by his visit to K 
his personal bearing ae 3 eed, add 
and private statements. ; d 
Sait hik stature, as is admitted even by Bi 


t 
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Critics. All this is doing his chances for the 
1960 Republican presidential nomination no 


Apparently all this favorable pro-Nrxon 
Publicity, adding to the Nixon political 
Strength, is giving concern to the Republi- 
Cans who are boosting Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York for the presidential nomi- 
Ration. It is acknowledged that the Vice 

dent is extremely strong with the GOP 
Organization throughout the country. Polls 
Of these party leaders have shown an over- 
Whelming preference for Mr. Nrxon. Now it 
appears his popularity with the rank and 
of the voters is on the increase. 

Reports from New York are that the 
Rockefeller supporters and advisers already 

ve set to work to offset Nrxon advances 
and to check any future gains. Their one 

pe is to prove that Governor Rockefeller 

a better chance to win the presidential 
election next year than has Mr. Nixon. They 
are preparing to make this argument to Re- 
Publican leaders throughout the country, 
but particularly in the big industrial States 
Of the East, Middle West, and the Pacific 
Coast. They will argue that Mr. Nixon is 
hated by the Democrats who, for 7 years, 
ve conducted a campaign of vilification 
him; that liberal independents look 

Coldly upon him, and that without a con- 
Siderable number of Democratic and inde- 
Pendent votes the Republicans cannot hope 

Win the presidency next year. They will 
argue, too, that some Republicans among 
the rank-and-file voters do not like Mr. 
Nixon, 

THE CASE OF TAFT 


What effects such arguments will have on 
the Republican presidential nomination 
Contest between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Rocke- 
feller—for it is now admittedly a contest al- 

ugh neither has announced himself a 
Candidate—is still very much a matter of 
Suesswork. The argument that the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio could not 
have been elected President was used against 

Ohioan, not once but several times. It 

more than anything else to deny Senator 
Taft a nomination. 

One thing is certain, however. If the 
Rockefeller forces persist in carrying on such 
A campaign, it is not going to make it easier 
for Mr. Nixon, if he becomes the presiden- 
Nominee, to win next year's election. 
the contrary, it could help sink Republi- 
chances for victory without trace. At 
this seems a very negative way of win- 
a nomination for the New York Gov- 
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SHOULD SHOW HIMSELF 


other and more direct way for the 
eller campaign to operate is for the 
vernor to get out and show himself and 
bilities as a campaigner to Republicans 
All parts of the country. In this way, he 
give them a choice between himself and 
Nox without tearing down the Vice 
ent in the minds of the voters, a poor 
of doing business. Mr. Nixon, during 
Career in Congress and as Vice President 
shown courage, ability to handle himself 
er most difficult circumstances, and real 
mship. Why should another Repub- 
attempt to belittle him? But if 
t reported plans of the Rockefeller 
camp are correct, the effort is to be made to 
Convince the GOP leaders that Mr. NON 
could not win. 
Governor Rockefeller won an amazing vic- 
the oe & so-called Democratic year—over 
then Gov. Averell Harriman, Democrat, 
November. He won it because of his 
In campaigning ability, which is admittedly 
api and because the Democrats had a bit- 
Quarrel which tore them wide open. The 
is recognized as a progressive Re- 
of . That does not endear him to many 
wane more conservative Republicans, al- 
Y ugh it strengthens him with some of the 
vering Democrats and the independents. 
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Mr. Nrxon, for his part, has certainly gone 
along absolutely with the progressive repub- 
licanism preached by his chief, President 
Eisenhower, without faltering. Despite this, 
the conservative Republicans like him. They 
insist that with Mr. Nixon as a candidate 
against a Democrat, the people will have a 
real choice to make at the polls, whereas, if 
Governor Rockefeller is the GOP candidate 
there will be no such distinction. They 
charge that the Governor is too “new deal- 
It is generally conceded that the GOP has 
in the persons of the Vice President and 
Governor Rockefeller two outstanding pres- 
idential possibillties—either of whom would 
make an able President of the United States. 
Mr. Nrxon, however, has been brought into 
far greater contact with the problems which 
confront the country today. both at home 
and abroad. The knowledge he has ac- 
quired is a real asset, : 


The Temper of the Negro Community 
Everywhere Is To Fight Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recor an editorial, The Temper of the 
Negro Community Everywhere Is To 
Fight Back,” recently published in the 
Los Angeles Tribune, a Negro weekly of 
that city. 

On May 17, this year, the anniversary 
of the Supreme Court school desegrega- 
tion decision, I had the privilege of giv- 
ing the principal address at a rally in 
Memphis, Tenn., and made certain 
statements on this same subject which 
have been deliberately distorted by some 
people. In that address, I made refer- 
ence to the uprisings of peoples around 
the world concerned with the issue of 
human rights and I called attention to 
the fact that all Americans, regardless 
of race or creed, have cause to be grate- 
ful to such organizations as the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People for absorbing the emo- 
tional impact of the Negro’s reaction to 
racial prejudice, discrimination, and 
segregation in America. I also stated 


that as we approach the 100th anniver- 


sary of the emancipation in 1963, which 
has long been the goal of the NAACP 
for full attainment of equal rights for 
Negro ‘citizens, if Negroes have con- 
tinued to experience silence from the 
White House and slow motion tactics of 
congressional committees and stubborn 
resistance and injustice from local seg- 
regationist-diehards, organizations and 
individuals who preach meekness and 
nonviolence will find it exceedingly 
difficult to contain the fire that is 
smoldering within so many American 
Negroes. 

Despite criticisms, by some persons, of 
comments of this kind, this editorial and 
my remarks simply refiect the feelings 
of Negroes and are realistic. I am per- 
suaded that it is the obligation of those 
who are dedicated to the principles of 
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democracy and devoted to the welfare 

of this country and all its peoples who 

see this Nation plummeting to danger 

to warn and warn again until our Na- 

tion hears and heeds and heals itself, 

for the welfare and honor of us all. 
The editorial follows: 


THE TEMPER oF THE Necro COMMUNITY 
EVERYWHERE Is To FIGHT Back 


It does no good that the NAACP has 
suspended Robert F. Williams, the honest 
spokesman of Negroes of Union County, N. O., 
for his statements advocating that Negroes 
“meet violence with violence“ in the South 
where they “have no 14th amendment,” 
where there is no justice for them, and 
even little of physical safety. 

The “cat is out of the bag,” as the say- 
ing goes; and it will not be long before the 
Negro will start suiting the deed to the word; 
and, we might add, like Mr. Williams, we 
believe that then, and only then, will ter- 
rorism against Negroes in the South end. 

Williams only spoke the “temper of his 
community,” as was testified to in New York 
at the NAACP hearing last week. 

He only spoke the temper of the Negro 
anywhere, who is ready to fight, if it comes 
to that, who has seen the futility of giv- 
ing ground, of looking to the courts, of 
depending on the “good white people,” of 
turning the other check. 

TO COME IN A NEW NEGRO ATTITUDE 


It will not come, this violence, as a matter 
of organized technique or strategy. 

We don't anticipate any guerilla combat 
teams being organized to take hapless 
Negroes out of jails or to raid white com- 
munities for a little reciprocal bloodletting. 

But you are going to encounter it in a 
new Negro attitude, which is going to say 
“yes, and what of it?” è è and. “do you 
want to make something out of it?" * * è 
and in a new Negro who is going to act 
to “take some of em with me” * * and 
is going to mass to fight off lynchers, and 
to repulse the Ku Klux Klan, and is not 
going to turn the other cheek. 

And this is not going to be strictly a de- 
fensive war. For the violence which the 
white man has made the order of the day 
where the Southern Negro is concerned, is 
unnerving. And nerves reach the breaking 
point. And men run amuck like the Negro 
man did in Louisiana the other day who 
killed three whites without provocation and 
held three others as hostages before he was 
finally put out of his misery by troopers’ 
bullets. 

The National Board of the NAACP need 
not worry. The frontrunners of this stage 
of the Negro’s war“ for freedom from op- 
pression will rarely be presidents of NAACP 
branches, or leading citizens,” or people 
who know anything at all about NAACP 
Policy. 

For, these kind of people are perhaps too 
often conservative, and conciliatory, and 
have too much to lose. 

It is seldom that you find a president of 
an NAACP branch with the courage, the 
bluntness, the plain-spokenness, the intui- 
tiveness, the sympathy, the righteous wrath 
of a Robert F. Williams. 

The NAACP’s hands will be clean, and 
the Urban League's, and the “Negro leader- 
ship's” * * and the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. can go on p: his fanciful 
philosophy of loving those who bomb my 
home and assault me, 

The frontrunners of the Negros “crusade”, 
and it is a crusade, will be the poor, the 
ignorant, the nervous, the unstable 
those with what psychiatrists call a low 
threshhold of fear. These will provide the 
whirlwind which the white man's injustice, 
his callousness, his violence, his obscenity, 
his power-drunkenness, have planted and 
which he deserves to reap. 
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These, huddled in their huts in the South, 
resolved not to be no Mack Charles Parker. 
These startled at a footstep and shooting 
first and asking questions later. These, the 
miasma of their fear, borne on sultry, south- 
ern winds to crowd their nostrils and to 
cause them to run amuck, cutting down all 
the faceless whites in their path, will free 
us at last, where the courts, and the con- 
servative men, and the speeches, and the 
appeals to morality have failed. 


THE NAACP SHOULD HAVE UNDERSTOOD 


Of course, we think the NAACP should 
have been understanding of Robert Williams’ 
provocation and should not have fed him 
to the wolves as it did. > 

The judge, who would have tried Mack 
Charles Parker had he lived, told newspaper 
reporters the other day in Mississippi that 
as Parker sat in his court at the arraign- 
ment, and he thought of what he had done 
(not of the crime of which he was ac- 
cused) * * he had to restrain himself, 
3 and then, on the bench, from killing 


No Mississippi State Bar Association 
jumped, that we have heard of, or are likely 
to hear of, to rebuke, reprimand, or suspend 
that judge. 

NAACP executive secretary Roy Wilkins, 
who sat in judgment of Williams and sus- 
pended him in spite of the man’s despairing 
statement of his provocation, in spite of his 
humbly stated love of his people and of 
justice, occupied himself in a speech de- 
nouncing a Mississippi county prosecutor 
who said after the lynching of Parker that 
it was really much ado about nothing and 
made no difference whether Parker was 
lynched before or after the trial. 

For, no Negroes would have set on the 
jury which would have convicted Parker. 

Therefore, his conviction would have been 
reversed. 

Therefore, a mob would have taken Parker 
out of his jail cell and lynched him and sent 
his body to the Federal judge which re- 
versed his conviction and said, “this is what 
you have done“; and Mississippi justice“ 
would have been vindicated in its own eyes 
and in the eyes of the white South. 

Why all this haste to suspend a president 
of a branch of the NAACP who, in the teeth 
of such provocation, advocates that the 
Negro meet violence with violence, and stop 
lynching with lynching? 

The first damn good advice, and the sec- 
ond—well, one could have counseled with 
the “brother” and pointed out that lynching 
is cannibalism, and now that the white man 
has civilized us, the Negro doesn’t go in for 
cannibalism any more, and that, anyway, 
from a tactical point of view, white people 
have made Negroes allergic to lynching, and 
it is doubtful that you could raise a 
quorum in a Negro community for a “neck- 
tie party.” 

But there is absolutely nothing wrong 
with firing when you see the whites of their 
eyes, and being “ready” is about the quickest 
way to cut out all the Poplarville and 
Money, Miss., and Belzoni, nonsense known 
to mankind. 

Self-defense is only self-respect and any 
philosophy of leadership which preaches 
anything less, is playing the Negro cheap as 
a man, and we don't care if the philosophy 
is Gandhi's or Jesus Christ's, 

It is all right to use nonviolent techniques 
as long as they are met in kind; but a man 
who will not defend himself and his own 
deserves to remain a slave, and this con- 
signment of the Negro’s defense to the Lord 
is undoubtedly the reason why almost 100 
years after the Emancipation Proclamation 
we are virtually slaves in parts of the coun- 
try where we all but have the numerical 
advantage. 

One of the most shameful acts in his- 
tory, we think, was the surrender to the mob 
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of 14-year-old Emmett Till by his grand- 
father and other kin. 

Does anyone wonder that lynchings con- 
tinue of a people who will hand over chil- 
dren and women, to be murdered and raped? 

There have to be terms on which life is 
not to be lived, and in cowardice is one of 
them. The principle of defense of human 
life, of the weak and the helpless, should be 
inbred in people so that it is a reflex action. 
Otherwise, man is not civilized, and there is 
no such thing as mutual security. 

The Negro is victim of the most successful 
brainwashing in mankind’s history. 

He is not only divided as a group. He is 
divided against himself until he does not 
know his own interest. 

And this has been cleverly done by a white 
man who fears him, fears his wrath, fears 
his righteous indignation, fears his numbers, 
fears the very sympathy in himself for the 
justice of the Negro’s cause, and fears world 
opinion, and the Negro’s cohorts in other 
parts of the world. 

It is time we rejected the brainwashing 
and realized our own strength. 

It is time that we decided that there are 
some terms on which life is not worth living. 

It is time we resolved to be men and 
women. Then, and only then will we have 
interracial peace * * * peace born of equity. 
There is no other kind. 


Union Members Call Her Lady Esther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Lianne Cordero, contributing 
writer for the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, has written about a gra- 
cious lady in the August 2 issue of that 
paper. 

Mrs. Esther Johnson, national secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, has a 
cogent interest in her fellow Federal 
workers. She has worked hard and long 
to improve their lot and to educate them 
in their responsibilities as public em- 
ployees. 

I commend this article about Mrs. 
Johnson and include it as part of my re- 
marks, as follows: 

Union Memsres Catz Her “Lavy ESTHER” 
(By Lianne Cordero) 
“Lady Esther” may sound like an unusual 


title for an official in the class-conscious 
union world. 


But that's just what members of the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees affectionately term smiling, vivacious 
Mrs. Esther F. Johnson. J 

Mrs. Johnson is the AFGE national sec- 
retary-treasurer, the only woman secretary- 
treasurer in the 137-member AFL-CIO. She 
is now serving her second two-year term of 
office after being unanimously reelected in 
1958. 

Explaining her rise in an all-male pro- 
fession, Mrs. Johnson confessed, “Whenever 
an opportunity beckoned, I grasped it and 
went along. It took imagination in those 
Gays to do these things.” 

Mrs, Johnson had some challenging words: 
“Today's woman must develop every edu- 


. cational opportunity open to her and re- 


move from her mind the fear of accepting 
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responsibility as well as the fear from hav- 
ing been rebuffed in the past.” 

One of Mrs. Johnson’s major concerns is 
convincing women that they can perform 
as adequately as men in many fields. Warn- 
ing women “not to let the spectre of age 
stop them,” she said, “Women in the past 
have played an interesting and vital role in 
labor, education and health.” 

Mrs. Johnson has spent all but four of 
her working years as a Government em- 
ployee. 
through eight in a two-room Iowa school- 
house. She quit because she “felt it was 
not for me.” 

She first became interested in union ac 
tivities through her husband, a brakeman 
and railroad conductor. Although school 
teaching held no challenge, “educating fel- 
low employees about their rights and 
privileges” became a driving concern. she 
called the lack of information “quite sur 
prising.” 4 

As AFGE secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Johnson 
does a great deal of traveling. This and act- 
ing as official hostess for Washington visitors 
she calls the “highlights of my position.” 

In her apartment near Rock Creek Park 
and in her spacious office at AFGE head- 
quarters, Mrs. Johnson frequently enter 
tains foreign unionists sent by the Depart 
ment of Labor. 

Although she has little time for outside 
activities—“I work all day and go to meet- 
ings at night! —she is able occasionally to 
indulge her interests in music and movies 

“Cooking? Yes, Im a very good 
I'm living proof of that,“ she said laugh- 
ingly. 


Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
include the eighth and ninth in a series 
of articles by Editor Charles L. Dancey 
appearing in the Peoria Journal Star? 
STUDENTS Joke WITH ReaL US. CaprraList 

(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Yatra.—One evening in Yalta I was sitting 
on a bench on the esplanade with little T 
talking and two college students joined 
with a little English. They turned out 3 
be engineering students specializing in hes 
ing and refrigeration systems. ts 

When Yuri's bedtime came, the studen è 
and I walked the esplanade talking abou’ 
education, culture, entertainment and pi 
losophy in America and in Russia, T 
were wonderfully intelligent, seeming 
frank, and realistic and we had a beer t0” 

ther. 
© Soini young giris strolling -turned ae 
told us we were not fooling anyone try 
to pretend that one of us was an Americans 
and to quit joking. The boys asked if sira 
were stupid in America, too, and I re 1d 
that they apparently were the same the wy 
over. (We had been agreeing frequen y- 
that many things are much the same an 
where anytime.) tion 

By this time much of our conversa ied 
included joking replies, and then I Pat. 
one of the Americans I had met on the pig 
He was Mr. Lushing, a rare fellow, A no 
homebuilder from southern Califo He 
is Jewish and has a love of trouble. ling 
took part with the Palmach in JOIS a 
credentlala to spirit Jews out of concen 


For one year she taught grades five ` 
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tion camps and off to Israel, and he dodged 
his share of bullets in the Israel-Arab war— 
although not a young man. 

I stopped him and introduced the two 
men, both of whom were Jewish, and 
names were Vladimir and Mischa. 

, & big man with a little weight 
On him now, gray hair, and glasses, well 
Broomed and well dressed, stopped there in 
the middle of the broad esplanade overlook- 
ing the Black Sea on the Crimean: peninsula, 
Surrounded by a surging crowd of Russians, 
threw out his chest, and in booming volce 
announced: “I am a real, genuine American 
Capitalist, I build 2,000 house a year, and 
Sell them with 30 years to pay. I hire thou- 
I of workers at about $4 an hour, and 

exploit the hell out of them.“ 

The boys stopped dead a moment, then 
broke into broad grins, stuck out their 
hands with flourishes, and Mischa said: It 
18 a pleasure sir to come face to face with a 

» live American capitalist.” 

“I am it," said Lushing. “I make so 
Much money I’m ashamed to mention the 
— but you should see the houses I 


m. HOW much taxes do you pay?“ I stuck 


“Eighty percent” he boomed. 
“You see our system,” I laughed. “We 
't shoot him, and we certainly don't 
t to stop him. Every year we let him 
his ingenuity to build more and better 
houses for people to live in, and then we 
take 80 percent of what he gains to boot. 
This way we don't just strip him once like 
You did here. We milk him over and over." 
to oth boys laughed, “It would be a mistake 
Shoot him,” said Mischa. 
„Especially if he manages to get so many 
homes built,” agreed Vladimir. 

But the most interesting part of this story 
x the sequel, for which I must jump. ahead 
bit so far as my travels are concerned. 
* had to leave early the next morning, 

tI ran into Lushing again briefly in Sochi 
Raich is the last leg on the resort circuit. 
told me that the following evening he 
hed taken the boys to dinner, and they had 
talked of heating and refrigeration systems 
And practices in the United States, of the 
king of houses he builds (complete with all 
Ppliances, garage, etc.), of the status of 
Jews under the Communist, of capitalism, 
of Israel. 
x ey had talked until a hotel employee 
th ed the table and spoke briefly to 
e students in Russian, whereupon they 
d they had to leave. 
Lushing walked out with them onto the 
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too much.” 

They walked a way down the esplanade 
and found the policeman normally on sta- 
tion in front of the hotel walking one pace 
behing them all the way along. 

“I hope I haven't gotten you two boys in 
trouble." 5 : 


ve years ago, under Stalin,” said one 
te openly, “it would have been very bad 
y for Jews, but now I think it is 
Probably only a little trouble.” 
I hope he was right. 


Carco or Facts Cautxs HoLES IN 
PROPAGANDA 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 
THE Brack Sea (YaLTa to SocHI)—I 
from Yalta on a fine big ship, the 8S 
ne (Ookraeena) which I would describe, 
ever, as more comfortable and less lux- 
than the Nashima that had brought 
Yalta—and with more friendly pas- 
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other American was aboard—a man 
Peoples—and we had quite a time 
he was an insurance man. Everyone 
to know what you do. When Feoples 
tell them, they still didn't know. 


HUE 
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They seemed tremendously impressed and 
delighted by such a system as it unfolded 
regarding fires, storms, auto accidents, sick- 
ness, and the obviously endless list of items. 

At one time we were surrounded by seven 
young sailors of the Black Sea fleet, and we 
wound up in the salon until midnight an- 
swering questions. 

They want to know how much everything 
costs, starting from your shoes up—and 
then what else you have and how much it 
costs. This is hard to explain. The official 
rate of exchange is 4 rubles to the dollar, 
The unofficial tourist rate of exchange is 
actually 10 to 1 but they call 6 of the rubles 
a bonus. The black market offers 20 to 1 
and better, I'm told. (Later, this was verified 
firsthand.) 

So how much are things really worth in 
rubles? If they are obtainable at all. 

These Russians insisted, after due explana- 
tion, In counting at four to one—with the 
result, of course, that everything was sky- 
high, : 

One gray-haired wizened-faced fellow 
brought me a beer, and Peoples came in and 
sat down. He refused the beer. Our Rus- 
sian friend said to me: “He wants to live 
to be 100.” 

Peoples is 71 years old and extremely agile 
and youthful. When our friend learned this 
he shook his head. “He is 71, and he is a 
young man, Iam 56 and Iam an old man.” 

Then he and I joked with the waitress as 
to Peoples still being young enough to be 
interested in girls. (Note: This youth“ 
business popped up several times both re- 
garding other tourists and myself. Their 
preoccupation with the contrast in Ameri- 
cans and themselves seems to stem from the 
Communist propaganda line that we Amer- 
jeans are “degenerate society" while the 
Communist society is young and virile—and 
having cast off a belief in immortality is 
using science and health methods to keep 
people young and alive longer.) 

They were especially interested in my 
drip-and-dry shirt, and of what it was made. 

One fellow piped up out of nowhere say- 
ing 5 million Amerikanyets nyet robato“ 
(unemployed) and I replied when I left it 
was down to 3 million, and that the Gov- 
ernment pays them for 26 weeks while they 
find new jobs. I added that most construc- 
tion work is summer season work. 

He popped up immediately: “5 million 
zeemoy (winter); 3 million lyeta.” 

“What do you like most in Russia?” said 
another. 

“The people,” I replied. 

“What do you dislike most?” 

“The control over what you can read and 
know about the outside world.” 

No more questions. ` 


Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third Ohio District zs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F. SCHENCK 


HON. PAUL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege and an honor to repre- 
sent the people of the Third District of 
Ohio here in the Congress of the United 
States. I am deeply grateful for this 
opportunity to be of service, and it is 
my constant aim to serve my constituents 
in the best way possible. It has been 
my regular policy to keep in close con- 
tact with the people of the Third Dis- 
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trict so that I may know how they feel 
about the many important issues facing 
us here in Congress. 

As the Representative of this great 
district, I have considered it my duty 
not only to be well informed of the opin- 
ions of my constituents, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with agen- 
cies or departments of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Eight years ago I initiated the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
out our district, and I have continued 
this practice each year during the time 
Congress is in adjournment. I also have 
a full-time congressional service office at 
the U.S. Post Office Building in Dayton, 
where I can meet with people personally 
at any time that my official duties permit 
me to return to the district. 

During the time I am in Washington 
attending to legislative and official 
duties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist 
callers and to help them with requests 
for aid in dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our Nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the 
people in my district in a much more ef- 
fective manner. 

This year, during our official congres- 
sional recess, I am again taking time 
to hold these grassroots conferences 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate 
the fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton post office, room 314, Septem- 
ber 21 and 22, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Miamisburg City Building, September 
24, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 2 

Germantown City Building, Septem- 
ber 25, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

* Phillipsburg City Building, September 
26, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Brookville City Building, Septemer 26, 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, September 28, 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, September 
29, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Middletown American Legion, October 
1, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Fairfield City Building, October 2, 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the 
increased attendance at these confer- 
ences. It is sometimes surprising to see 
how much can really be accomplished 
when a citizen and his Congressman can 
sit down face to face and talk over prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 
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Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained through these grassroots 
conferences will help me to render better 
service, both legislative and personal, to 
all of the people of our important Third 
District as their Representative in the 
Congress of the United States. 


If the Southern Negro Got the Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under un- 
animous consent, I include in the Rrc- 
orp the following article from the New 
York Times entitled “If the Southern 
Negro Got the Vote.” The article is 
important in giving a succinct account 
of the experience of Negroes in certain 
areas of the South with regard to vot- 
ing restrictions. However, its primary 
significance is in the facts it presents 
exploding the myth that equal rights at 
the voting polls would lead to Negro 
domination of political affairs. The 
contention that Negro bloc voting would 
run all other races out of political office 
is a fear-inciting fraud used by proseg- 
regationists in their campaign for 
white supremacy. The myth, as we 
know, is right now being used in efforts 
to forestall home rule for the citizens 
of the Nation’s Capitol, 

This article, by Ralph McGill, this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize winner for dis- 
tinguished editorial writing, does an ex- 
cellent and forthright job of putting the 
matter straight and showing that the 
Negro voting pattern is like the voting 
pattern of Americans in general. It 
“belongs” to no party or candidate, for 
reason of color. It votes in its own in- 
terest when the issue calls for it—as do 


farmers, laborers, schoolteachers, and 


so forth. It attempts to be, as Mr. 
McGill points out, more American, 
not less; to be complete citizens, not 
semicitizens:“ 

Ir THE SOUTHERN Necro Gor THE Vor 

(By Ralph McGill) 

pking, coats night of Apri! 25 a fast- 
working, t ed mob brutally dragged 
Mack Charles Parker, Negro, 8 trial on 
a charge of rape, from a cell in the unguarded 
jail at Poplarville, in Pearl River County, 
Miss, On May 4, his body, bearing two gun- 
shot wounds, was found in an eddy of the 
nearby Pearl River. 

None knows what was in the collective 
mind of the mob, beyond a determination to 
kill Parker. Yet, despite the surface incon- 
gruity of the suggestion, it is likely that the 
systematic denial of voting rights to N 
was one of the motivating factors in the 
hate-heated heads of the murderers. 

April 25 was a Saturday. Parker's trial 
‘was set for Monday. It would be a jury trial 
with an all-white jury. For in Pearl River 
County only qualified voters may serve on 
juries, and in that county there was not even 
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one Negro on the voting lists. But the Su- 
preme Court has held that contrived exclu- 
sion of Negroes from jury duty denies a fair 
trial to a Negro defendant and is unconstitu- 
tional. It was common knowledge in Poplar- 
ville that Parker's defense planned to chal- 
lenge the whole proceeding on this ground. 

For days there had been sullen talk in the 
town square to the effect that, in these cir- 
cumstances, it would never be possible to ob- 
tain a valid conviction. Without question, 
this feeling combined with the more famillar 
ingredients of prejudice to doom Mack 
Parker to death on that night when the air 
was soft with spring, and the young people of 
Poplarville were dancing happily not far from 
the shabby jail. 

The mob, in a manner of all mobs, thus 
achieved something it did not intend. It 
focused national attention anew on the al- 
most unbelievable restriction of the right of 
Negroes to participate in the choice of pub- 
lic officials in the Southern States, particu- 
larly those of the old cotton South. 

This denial of the ballot does not occur 
only in Isolated places like Poplaryille. Nor 
is Its meaning confined simply to inability 
to vote for candidates for office. The ballot 
is the basic civil right. Once obtained, it 
would be the best remedy for all civil 
grievances. 

Any attempt to provide a picture of the 
status of the Negro voter in the South runs 
into many difficuities. Accurate registration 
figures are not easily obtained. Voting lists 
are not always kept up to date. In a sur- 
prising number of counties in most of the 
Southern States the Usts have not been 
thoroughly checked in years. Names of per- 
son long dead, and those of voters who have 
left the county or State, often are not re- 
moved. It is not uncommon to find counties 
which report white registration totals ex- 
ceeding the white population of voting age. 

Further, Negroes have been enfranchised 
in the South for only 13 to 15 years. Until 
the mid-forties when the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled the white primary unconstitutional, 
the Negro voter was a Deep South rarity. 

The white primary—restricting the vote in 
Democratic primaries to white citizens—was 
a deliberate device of State Democratic 
committees to deny the Negro the right to 
participate in the choice of those who would 
govern. Since there was no opposition in 
the one-party South, the elections custom- 
arily found the Democratic primary nomi- 
nees unpposed. The Supreme Court ruled 
that such a system disfranchised the Negro 
and was unconstitutional. (The poll tax, a 
second restrictive device, today is retained 
by only five States—Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and Virginia. It has lost 
some of its deterrent effect with the move- 
ment of people from the land to the urban 
areas and into higher income brackets.) 

When the white primary was removed 
there was angry resentment and a hurried 
p@ting together of heads to contrive a sub- 
stitute the courts could not invalidate. 
While the legal minds worked out their plans 
for new restrictive legislation, requiring some 
form of literacy tests of which the registrars 
would be the sole judges, others resorted to 
the ready technique of intimidation. In 
some counties, following the court ruling, 
motorcades of masked men drove silently 
along the roads and through the Negro sec- 
tions of the county seats. A few crosses were 
burned before the homes of those Negroes 
who were regarded as likely to encourage in- 
terest in voting. Uncle Toms—pliant Neg- 
roes—were used to carry warnings to the 
others. 

The first so-called literacy law, supplant- 
ing the white primary, was adopted in Ala- 
bama in 1944, It required a registrant to 
“read, write, understand, and explain any 
article” in the Constitution of the United 
States. In 1949, a Federal district court 
ruled this out as hopelessly vague, and also 
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noted that the registrars, not being consti- 
tutional lawyers, would not themselves know 
whether the replies were correct. 

In a 1951 law the “understand and ex- 
plain” clause was therefore omitted. But a 
severe test was established in its place. In 
addition to the usual qualifications of age 
residence, and lack of a criminal record, the 
Alabama law provides: 

“The following persons * * * shall be quall- 
fied to register * * * those who can read and 
write any Article of the Constitution of the 
United States in the English language which 
may be submitted to them by the Board of 
Registrars: Provided, however, That no per- 
son shall be entitled to register as electors ex- 
cept those who are of good character and 
who embrace the duties and obligations of 
citizenship under the Constitution of the 
United States and under the Constitution of 
the State of Alabama: And, provided further, 
That * * * each applicant shall be furnished 
* © a written questionnaire * * * Such 
questionnaire shall be answered in writing 
by the applicant, in the presence of the board 
without assistance.” 

This with variations providing registrars 
with opportunities for wide discrimination, 
is almost a South-wide pattern. In all States 
the registrars have powers of discretion, 
actual or assumed. In rural areas white 
registrants are “passed” quickly while most, 
or all, Negroes are rejected. 

In one Alabama county no standard form 
is used. The registrars may ask on what date 
the 10th amendment was adopted or on 
what date Oklahoma became a State, Vet- 
eran Negro college teachers have been re- 
fused registration for failing literacy tests. 
In still other counties the sheriff has been 
known to sit in a chair close by where the 
questioning was going on, compounding the 
uneasiness most rural Negroes feel in the 
courthouse, which to them has too often bee? 
a symbol of injustice rather than Justice. 
Various other stratagems and forms of in 
timidation are used—frequent, unannoun 
changes of hours for registration, highly 
technical purges of Negro voters, gunshots in 
the night in the vicinity of those who ars 
known to have talked of registering, a 16W 
persons actually killed. 

As a result Negro registration in eleven 
Southern States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida. 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississipp!, North Cae 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas ane 
Virginia—had reached a total of but 1.221. 
731 in 1958. This is about 25 percent of thi 
4,980,000 Negroes of voting age. 5 
has the lowest rate of any State 30,000 oe 
35,000 out of a Negro voting-age populati 
of about 500,000. The Southern Reg! 
Council, a highly respected interracial Te 
search organization, has found that 80 to à 
percent of Negro voting is in the cities an 
larger towns of the South. p 

Tt should be added that white voter partic” 
Ipation in the South is also below the u 
tional average. It is held down by the 
party system, low educational and in use 
levels, the dominance of “the courtho 
crowd” in most rural counties, the poll u, 
and the difficulties of registration—the ee: 
factors that discourage Negro VO gro 
Booker T. Washington the lilustrious Neer, 
leader, once said that to hold the N wid 
the economic ditch, the white man WO 
have to get down there with him. and 
prophecy has been painfully accurate and 
applies, too, in the fields of politics 
education. who 

The familiar bugaboo raised by those jab- 
oppose Negro suffrage and who create s and 
orately contrived legislation to restric ‘ple 
discourage registration is the cry of 


vote,” expressing fear of Negro dominates 
through the ballot. The specter of A and 


political rule is one constantly cultivated oe: 
exaggerated by those determined to m 
taln the status quo. Extremist demag 
make the most of it. 
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“You let the civil rights do-gooders have 
ir way and you'll have a nigger mayor, 
nigger police, a nigger sheriff, a nigger super- 
Intendent of schools, and nigger tax collec- 
tors," wrote one of the more violent editors 
in a White Citizens Council pamphlet given 
Beneral distribution, 

Actually, in the less than 20 years that the 
Negro may be said to have been partially 
enfranchised, his voting pattern has proved 
to be just like everyone else's. If Negroes 
feel that their interests are directly involved 
they vote in a bloc—as do farmers, union 
Members, businessmen, or as doctors do on 
any issue which seems to them to involve 
Socialized medicine. But when racial ques- 
tions are not at issue, Negro voters tend to 
Split their votes just as consistently as do 
the rest of the population. 

For example, Dr. Rufus Clement, able 
Negro president of Atlanta University, twice 

been elected to the city’s school board. 
Each time he carried the white wards as well 
&s those heavily Negro. In the last election 
a successful, respected Negro businessman 
Was a candidate for another municipal posi- 
His vote in the Negro wards was far 

less than that of Dr. Clement, strongly in- 
dicating that there is no bloc voting unless 
the Negro voters“ special interests are at 

Stake. 

Naturally, once the Negro acquired the 
Tight to vote, he would use it to obtain his 
full civil rights. He would, in addition, be- 
Come a pressure group in his community, 

community services in exactly the 
Way white voters haye been doing all these 


In Southern State elections the Negro 
Voter would be a force behind expansion of 
Schools and industry. He would provide, 

„the possibility of creating a two-party 

where today there is one. It is pre- 

cisely this which adds to the fears of those 

Who do not want him to vote and which 

Causes them to try to picture the Negro voter 
ās a dangerous factor. 

The fear of bloc voting srises in its most 
Caloric form in the few Southern counties 
Where the Negro population is a majority of 
Perhaps 60 or 70 percent. At least a part 
of it contains an element of guilt—as re- 

in the assumption that if Negroes 
Were allowed to vote they would all have 
to yote as a strong antiwhite bloc. 
But for many white residents the fear also 
tangible form in the visible presence 
Of more Negroes than whites. It understand- 
ably is difficult for those so situated to apply 
m to the question—and few have tried. 
But there would never be a time when all 
Negroes would vote. A high percentage 
of any Negro community—higher than in 
White communities—is under voting age. 
y of the adults in these rural counties 
are illiterate, though not entirely by thelr 
choice, They could not meet a legiti- 

te test. 

Moreover, the southern Negro population 
is steadily declining, nowhere more rapidly 

in the old plantation cotton counties 
e Negro population majorities now ex- 
lst. Tt ts quite possible that the 1960 census 
show that half of the Nation’s Negro 
ation is outside the Southern States. 
use of the emigration of the southern 
Negro, as well as that of the whites, the 
Bureau of the Census already has said that 
trend continues—and it is continu- 
ing—seyeral Southern States will lose some 
Tepresentation in Congress in the reappor- 
Onment which will follow the 1960 census. 
emigration is speeding up the decline 
Sf southern political power in Congress, 4 
that has already become evident 
during the past 3 or 4 years. 

ee bdsic suggestions for meeting the 
Problems raised by denial of Negro voting 
Tights are indicated by present conditions 

and unmistakable trends. They are: 
Stell, Not even the most sincere believer in 
tes rights, alone with his conscience, can 
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doubt the need for a bolstering of civil 
rights legislation to at least the moderate, 
commonsense leyel requested by President 
Eisenhower and Attorney General William 
Rogers. True, law alone is not enough, But 
history teaches that once prejudice and dis- 
crimination lack the sanction of law, both 
decline. 

(2) The Federal Civil Rights Commission, 
established to look into denial of voting and 
other rights, may not need to be made per- 
manent. But through the turbulent years 
immediately ahead, the Nation will badly 
need such a board. 

(3) The continuing concentration of Ne- 
groes in cities offers an opportunity and an 
urgent need for a boldly imaginative co- 
operative civic job of political education by 
seryice clubs and other recognized agencies 
devoted to civic improvement. It should be 
obyious—as unhappily it is to but a few— 
that it is necessary and possible to provide 
for the Negroes (and for that matter, the 
whites) who leave the mechanized farms, 
honest Instruction in the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Most of those who 
come to town have little political conscious- 
ness. The average fieldhand or small Negro 
farmer, with little or no education, knowing 
that if he does not “keep his place“ he may 
encounter violence, is not aware of the 
smeaning of voting. 

But the present pattern of southern life 
does not allow for real interracial coopera- 
tion in public-service schools for potential 
voters. Political education is left to those 
who are trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored. There is rarely 
any mention that a moral question, as well 
as one of political health, is involved for the 
white and Negro leadership of the cities. 

So far, the more progressive Negro 
churches have carried the burden of both 
inspiration and instruction, Some have 
achieved excellent results. But they would 
be the first to say they have barely scratched 
the surface, They must have help from a 
community which sees the Negro voter as an 
asset if he has honest leadership and 
example. 

Negro society is as stratified as that of the 
white population. Its members are by no 
means a closely knit set bearing aloft the 
slogan, All for one, one for all.” The Negro 
knows that some of his own race have ex- 
ploited him as ruthlessly and have deceived 
him as cruelly as have white men of like 
character. He knows, too, that some of his 
own people have provided some of the most 
venal examples of southern politics. Yet 
one of the best features of the Negro minor- 
ity now seeking voting rights has been that 
its leadership has not sought to set it apart 
and ask for special privileges. It attempts 
to be more American, not less; to be com- 
plete citizens, not semicitizens. 


Reading, Pa., City Council Urges Housing 
Bill Veto Be Overridden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower's ill- 
advised veto of the compromise housing 
bill has threatened the progress which 
many communities have made in the 
fight against slums and urban blight, 

My own city of Reading, Pa., has made 
an outstanding record in this field. The 
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Walnut Street project has provided 
needed off-street parking in downtown 
Reading by eliminating a substandard 
housing area. The Cherry and Court 
Street projects are well along in the 
planning stages. A 102- unit public hous- 
ing project for the aged has been ap- 
proved, the first such project in the 
Middle-Atlantic region. 

The veto of the housing bill therefore 
came as a setback to the long-range 
urban renewal plans made by the re- 
sponsible local officials. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text of 
a resolution adopted by the Reading City 
Council calling on Congress to override 
the President’s veto of the housing bill 
and an editorial from the Reading Times, 
which discusses the importance to a sus- 
tained housing and redevelopment pro- 
gram to the future growth of our city: 

f RESOLUTION. 219 

Whereas the city of Reading has made 
great progress in eliminating slum areas and 
creating sorely needed off-street parking 
areas under the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas two redevelopment projects are 
now underway as a result of Federal partici- 
pation; and 

Whereas another important project of 102 
housing units for our elderly citizens is in 
the planning stage and depends upon Federal 
assistance for its completion; and 

Whereas the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram offers to our city and others through- 
out America genuine relief from the blight 
and strangulation that has impeded the prog- 
ress of many municipalities; and 

Whereas despite this great need President 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER has seen fit to veto 
urban renewal and housing legislation en- 
acted by duly elected representatives of the 
people in Congress and thereby has jeopard- 
ized future modernization of our population 
5 including Reading: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the City Council of Reading, 
That we call upon our representatives in Con- 
gress to override the presidential veto and 
thus insure continuity of planning so that 
our citles may continue to nourish our in- 
dustrial, commercial, social, and cultural 
life; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. JoseP S. CLARK and Hon. HucH 
Scorr, U.S. Senators from Pennsylvania, 
and Hon. Georcr M. Ruopes, Member of the 
House of Representatives from Reading and 
Berks County. 

Passed council July 29, 1959. 

Dante. F. McDevirr, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

SAMUEL H. RorHERMEL, 
City Clerk, 


From the Reading Times, July 31, 1959] 
READING Has A SIZABLE STAKE IN OVERRIDING 
Hovstnc Veto 


The U.S. Senate is now in the throes of 
a big debate. It is trying to decide whether 
or not to attempt to override the carryall 
housing bill that the Congress passed and 
President Eisenhower vetoed in mid-July. 

Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Alabama Demo- 
crat and chairman of the Senate Housing 
Committee, said early this week that con- 
gressional leaders are determined to pass 
housing legislation this year, either by over- 
riding the President's veto or by drafting 
and passing a new bill. 

It is devoutly to be wished that one or an- 
other course be taken. For Congress to end 
its session without housing legislation would 
be for the Democratic-dominated Congress to 
admit that it is more interested in keeping 
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alive an issue for the 1960 elections than 
it ls in getting houses built. 

There would seem to be some chance that 
the Democrats in the Senate would be able 
to summon the two-thirds majority that is 
necessary, under the Constitution, to over- 
ride a Presidential veto. There would seem 
to be substantlal doubt, however, that the 
housing bill veto could be overridden in the 
House. l 

If it is believed that this is a remote sub- 
Ject for the folks of Reading, let that opin- 
ion be jettisoned. Housing legislation at this 
session Is of great importance to all of us. 
On such legislation, plus appropriate appro- 
priation bills supporting it, depends to a 
pretty large degree whether we go forward 
or slide backward in urban redevelopment. 

We are informed that the failure of Con- 
gress to pass housing legislation cannot, at 
this point, bring to a halt the Reading Hcus- 
ing Authority's plans to build low-rent hous- 
ing for the aged. There is already govern- 
mental commitment on this. 

We also are informed, however, that the 
redevelopment projects known as Court and 
Cherry, that would level many substandard 
areas in the central city, probably would 
stop in midstream if housing legislation 18 
not passed by the Congress. 

The Court and Cherry projects, as we un- 
derstand the situation, are assured Federal 
money for planning but still lack Govern- 
mental commitment on the Federal Gov- 
ernment's share of the actual razing of 
dwellings and other bulldings and on what- 
ever construction—parking lots or what- 
not—will take place after the razing. These 
projects are gradually changing the ancient 
face of downtown Reading and for them to 
be halted would be a shame. 

But there is another consideration. For 
the first time in a good many years plan- 
ners in many categories are beginning to 
look ahead in our municipal development. 
They are looking ahead not a year or two 
but 5, 10, 20 years. One of our troubles has 
been that we have not looked far enough 
ahead. Now that we are doing so, by way 
of municipal planning, it would be singu- 
larly unfortunate to bring the planning to 
a screeching halt, which obviously would 
happen if the Congress were not to pass 
a housing bill which would provide ample 
funds for urban renewal. 

In view of these matters the people of 
Reading, along with those of many another 
American community that is affected, may 
hope that the Congress will either over- 
ride the President's veto of the housing bill 
that has already been passed or rewrite the 
bill and hasten it on its second journey 
through the Federal Legislature. If, then, 
the President is still adamant, the people 
Neca aen know at whose door to lay the 

e. 


Nixon Sets Khrushchev Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM c. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA è 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include three editorials from 
the Washington Evening Star, of Wed- 
nesday, July 29, 1959, commenting on 
Vice President Nrxon’s tour of Russia 
and Siberia: “He Is Doing All Right,” 
4 Khrushchey Unlikely,” and 
“Nixon Sets Khrushchey Straight”: 
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He's Done ALL Ricut 


Some of our amateur political experts, es- 
pecially those to whom the man's very name 
is anathema, are taking a dim view of Ricu- 
arp M. Nrxon’s Russian-Polish tour. They 
think the Vice President is up to no good 
and they devoutly hope that he will fall 
flat on his face. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
the professionals take a somewhat different 
view. They realize that the trip can boost 
the Nixon political stock in this country. 
Most of them also think, or profess to think, 
however, that it may help relations between 
our two countries or that, in any event, it 
is not doing any harm in this respect. Some 
of these professional views appear to be 
colored by the individual’s own stake in the 
game, Thus, Senator KENNEDY, a leading 
Democratic presidential prospect, comments 
rather tartly that the trip has been help- 
ful to Nixon. Senator Humpueery, another 
Democratic hopeful, thinks the idea of the 
trip was very constructive, but he doubts 
that the Vice President should have gotten 
into a rough-and-tumble debate with Mr. 
Khrushehev. The Minnesota Senator says 
that Mr. Khrushchev is a tough man to 
handie in such a contest, and, having spent 
8 hours with him, he ought to know. 

Other Democrats, who are not presidential 
aspirants in their own right, have been sur- 
prisingly favoreble in their comments, 
among them being such men as Senators 
Fuisricut and Proxmirne. The Republicans, 
of course, with the notable exception of 
Governor Rockefeller, whose opinion has not 
been recorded, would have you believe that 
the Nixon trip is the answer to all our 
troubles, and why wasn’t something of the 
sort down long ago. 

In our judgment, without attempting to 
be either pro-Nixon or anti-Nixon, it sems 
perfectly clear that the Vice President, up to 
this point at least, has had a successful trip, 
and this is bound to improve his personal 
political fortunes. It does not mean, of 
course, that he necessarily is the best man 
for the presidency, or that he has either the 
nomination or the White House in the bag. 
Neither does Mr. Nrxon’s trip, assuming that 
it will be a bangup success in both Russia 
and Poland. bring us to the point at which 
the storm clouds hanging over our relations 
with the with the Soviet Union are about to 
be blown away. 

The trip was not made with any such ex- 
pectation and it would be childish to ex- 
pect any such result. The most that it can 
do, again assuming its success is to help pre- 
pare ground for the cultivation of a better 
understanding between our two countries. 
This, however, is something which is im- 
portant, and which should not be under- 
estimated. Soon or late, something is going 
to have to give in the relationship between 
the United States and Russia. We hope 
that the break will come in the form of an 
easing of mutual distrust and dangerous 
ambitions. There is no really good reason, 
economic or otherwise, why this is not an 
attainable objective. And those among us, 
in both countries, who seek some petty ad- 
vantage by fanning the fires of suspicion and 
fear should not forget that the alternative 
to a workable live-and-let-live arrangement 
will almost certainly be a mutually ruinous 
war. If Mr. Nixon's trip casts a little weight 
in favor of the former and against the latter 
it will have been well worthwhile. 


CHANGED KHRUSHCHEY UNLIKELY—No Errecr’ 
ON Goat or U.S, SURRENDER SEEN POSSIBLE 
In VISIT TO Anrerica 

(By David Lawrence) 

Many people who watched the boorish, 
arrogant Khrushchev on television a few 
nights ago wondered why such a dictator and 
bully should be humored so much by the 
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American Government. In view of the de- 
liberate distortions of the Nixon-Khrushchey 
repartee in the officially controlled press and 
radio of the Soviet Union, the question that 
naturally arises now is what possible good 
could come from a summit meeting with 
such an irresponsible mind. 

There is nothing really new being un- 
covered nowadays about the Khrushchev 
personality, He has talked for hours with 
various American officials and other promi- 
nent men from Western countries. He is 
shrewd and skillful in debate. He is used 
to having his own way and can’t understand 


why the United States doesn’t knuckle under 


at his command. 

His point of view hasn't changed a bit 
since he first grabbed power in the Kremlin. 
He insists that the way to ease tensions and 
prevent crises In the world is for the United 
States to do what he says. There is no 
middle ground, as he sees it, between capi- 
talism and what he inaccurately calls social- 
ism. In the end, he is sure one will tri- 
umph, and he is confident it will be Com- 
munist Imperialism rather than the system 
under which America and the West have 
thrived. 

Most of Khrushchev's visitors, including 
perhaps Vice President Nrxon, come away 
with the idea that maybe it would be a good 
thing to educate the Soviet Premier by ar- 
ranging for him to come to the United States 
for a visit. 

But this is a fallacy. Khrushchev can no 
more be “educated” than Hitler could have 
been. The two men are very much alike- 
There is one little difference—Khrushcbe¥ 
secretly orders his murders and tortures of 
dissenters, while the Nazi dictator did it 
openly and boasted about it. Khrushchev 
is responsible for the execution or exile of 
thousands of Hungarians, The present 
Hungarian government is his slave and cap- 
tive, as also are the other neighboring coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. But Khrushehe“ 
resents any mention of “captive nations,” 

What Khrushchev lacks is a sense of de- 
cency and dignity and an appreciation of 
the other fellow's viewpoint. He is as abso- 
lute as a czar. The impression has been 
widely spread that he has an inferlority com- 
plex and wants to be invited to stay at the 
White House so as to show off to his people 
that he is accepted as a world leader. But 
even after he did this, he probably 
argue Just as vehemently that what Ameri- 
ca and Europe need is communism. He bas 
an obsession on the subject of world con- 

uest. 

g To accord Khrushchev the kind of invita- 
tion he wants is to give him a chance 
make propaganda and belittle the 
country that would be treating him as 1t6 
guest, He would distort the purpose en- 
tirely on his return home and boast to bis 
people that even America recognizes 55 
prowess in a position of leadership in th 
world. + 

In the Soviet. Union Khrushchey isn 
popular with the people outside the ruling 
Communist group who are familiar with ha 
personality. He needs prestige at grt 
One way to get it, he thinks, is to be 8°" 
corded attention by the heads of other gow 
ernments. He enjoys being sought afte 8 
He nevertheless plays constantly at the b 
of trying to divide the Western allies in 
appealing to their materialistic interest 
trade relationships. aic- 

What should the West do about such a 5 
tator? Domestic politics in Britain and 
tendency on the part of some British 
Party people to seek a close working p- 
ment with the Kremlin complicate the 2 al 
lem for the West. As for France, Gen! the 
de Gaulle declares he wouldn't come to © 
United States for a summit meeting 1 88 
says it should be held in Europe at all, A 
even if the United States were agreeable try 
meeting with Khrushchey in this coun 
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for the summit, French objections would 

Prevail. 

Then what about a summit meeting of only 

cident Eisenhower and Nikita Khrushchev 
in the United States? This would arose sus- 

Picions among our allies. It's true that 

e Minister Macmillan went alone to 

Moscow, and Khrushchev showed his bad 

manners by insulting his guest in a public 

besch. 

The British leader, incidentally; was busy 
for weeks afterward expinining that he wasn't 

ing any separate deals. So it seems that 

if General de Gaulle will not come, there 18 

no likelihood of a summit meeting in Amer- 

Tf one is held, it will be in Europe, and 

President Eisenhower would attend reluct- 

antiy and then only if progress has been 

Made through the four foreign ministers to- 

Ward a settlement of the Berlin problem. 
Judging by the way the Soviet Premier has 

handled the visit of Vice President NIXON, 

ing substantial would result from a sum- 
mit meeting. Khrushchev doesn’t under- 

Stand that an American President isn't a 

dictator and can't make deals.“ And the 

Only kind of deal the Soviet Premier wants 
of the appeasement and surrender varicty. 

he will never get as long as Dwight 

Eisenhower is in the White House. 

Nixon Sers KumusHcHsy STRAIGHT—VICE 
Presipenr’s STRAIGHT TALK TERMED EFFORT 
To Avert Rep MISCALCULATION 

(By William S. White) 

The so-called striped pants set, the old 
Career diplomats, tend to tut-tut Vice Presi- 
dent Ricwarp Nixon's bare-knuckled poli- 

"Ss approach in Russia. But the truly 

Tesponsible chiefs at the State Department— 

who, under the President, actually run 

Our foreign policy—are delighted by his per- 

formance in the first, or Moscow, phase of his 

on. 

Indeed, it can be stated responsibly, these 
ontrolling heads belleve that if Mr. Nrxon 
1s able to wind up his trip without a major 

e he will have well done all he went 

to the Soviet Union to do. 
circumstances have confused many 
estimates as to the effectiveness of the Vice 

President's trip. There is the quite unhidden 

fact of his fierce ambition. Of course, he 

Wants to be President after 1960—as do some 
~ Of his critics, too. There is the fact that, 

ly because of his past undoubted parti- 

šan savageries, he has enemies who will never 

credit him with doing anything well. And. 

important of all, there is this: Some 

have never understood what his assignment 
Y was and was not. 

If the real purposes of his journay are 

erstood, this much can be said with 

Sdmplete confidence: It is not necessary to 

be for Mr. Nrxow for President, or to like him 

Or approve him even in the smallest possible 

J. to demonstrate that the Moscow phase 

gone very well. 

It is complained that Mr. Nreon is not a 
diplomat" and has not acted like one. This 
18 Absolutely correct and absolutely 1r- 
elevant. It is complained that he has been 

acting just like a politician.” This Is ab- 

Solutely correct—and absolutely intentional, 

is complained that he has been trading 
zome tough and highly unreserved words 

With Nikita Khrushchev. That he has, But 

there was no mistake in this; quite the con- 

ry. 

For to trade such words with Khrushchey 
and other Soviet leaders was one of the two 

reasons Mr, Nixon was sent to Moscow 
by the administration. His other main 

Purpose was to set at rest, if he could, what 

dur top people are willing to concede pos- 

Sibly were some honest misconceptions by 

e about the United States. 

The State Department was fed to the teeth 
With a series of easy world propaganda vie- 
tories Khrushchey had scored in his pre- 
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vious conyersations with unofficial envoys 
like former Gov. Averell Harriman, of New 


no criticism of the motives of such envoys, 
The Department felt, all the same, that they 
were not in position to do full justice to our 
side of the world argument. 

And the Department wanted some person 
of great power—Mr. Nixon—not only to 
put our side to the world but also to warn 
the Russians against miscalculating our 
basic determination. The Vice President 
was briefed up to the neck by departmental 
experts on these points. He knew just 
what he was going to do and why. For ex- 
ample, his decision to come home by way 
of Poland was not sudden, though It looked 
to be. It was, in fact, a decision made here 
weeks ago. 

For the bottom truth about the Nixon 
mission is simply this: The time had come 
when the cold war was too important to 
be left to the diplomats—as old Premier 
Clemenceau of France once said that war 
was too important to be left to the generals. 
The view of carcer diplomats and their fol- 
lowers to the contrary, it is politicians and 
not diplomats who in the end are controlling 
our system—and the Soviet system, too, if 
It comes to that. Secretary of State Herter, 
for example, is a politician, and a good one. 

Diplomats, after all, are employees, if ele- 
vated ones. Politicians, however dreadful 
the word, still make the policy—and run 
the show. This they do because the Con- 
stitution gives them the right and because 
they represent the facts of life, which are 
the facts of power. 

Certainly Mr. Nixon is running hard for 
President. But the very fact he might one 
day be President of the United States was 
the very ultimate reason why he was sent 
to Russia in the first place. This was done 
not to assist RICHARD Nixon but to assist the 
high policy of this country. If it all helps 
him politically, as well it might, everybody 
concerned will just have to lye with that 
fact, 


Shall Unions Be Free? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKSe 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN_THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, exam- 
ple after example of misguided labor 
union contro] has come to attention of 
the House and Senate Subcommittees 
on Labor. 

One example which has not been re- 
lated in detail appears in the August 
1959 issue of the Reader's Digest. Lester 
Velie tells the story of a rank-and-file 
member who tried to bring control of 
the local to the members, themselves. 
He was thwarted by powerful officers of 
the international union who were fully 
protected by watery labor laws. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
hereafter appears “Attention, Congress. 
Consider the Death of Roy Underwood.” 
This story poignantly illustrates privi- 
leged bosses usurping the rights of local 
members. This could not be done with- 
out the tacit approval of weakly drawn 
legislation which acts to nullify self- 
government efforts by the union mem- 
bership—if the officers of the parent 
union want it that way: 
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On a windy hill outside Philadelphia early 
last April, an undertaker's assistant scatter- 
ed the still-warm ashes of Roy Underwood. 
Thus ended in tragic martyrdom the life of 
a valiant union man who had merely dared 
to seek for his fellow workers a few basic 
civil rights. His tragedy is a scathing in- 
dictment of Congress, of the National Labor 
Relations Board, of the courts and of the 
good unions for their current apathy—for 
their failure to provide protection for the 
members of a few bad unions against repres- 
sion by their leaders, 


Roy Underwood was a spectacled man in 
his early fifties full-faced and ample of girth. 
Had he been a printer, or a plumber, or a 
member of some equally upright union, he 
would undoubtedly have been one of Amer- 
len's important union leaders, for he was 
a dedicated union man and the sort of man 
other men follow. But Roy Underwood, a 
crane operator, was fated to be a member 
of the Operating Engineers. And so he was 
doomed to make the most frustrating of all 
struggles: the fight against evil masked as 
unionism and defended by men command- 
ing entrenched power. 


The things which Underwood laid down 
his life to win were things all of us take 
for granted: the right to assemble and speak 
out freely; the right to elect those who will 
rule and tax us; the right to seek redress 
against injustice. In the debate now raging 
over labor reforms, his story becomes exhibit 
A in the case for urgent action to win for 
union citizens the rights they presumably 
enjoy as American citizens, 

I first met Roy Underwood 5 years ago 
when I was piecing together the fantastic 
story of Joe Fay, the Operating Engineers 
vice president who had gone to jail for extor- 
tion but continued to rule his union empire 
from prison. Underwood was then the pic- 
ture of the happy warrior. He was in a fight, 
and his round face exuded the confidence of 
the born leader. His international presi- 
dent, a crony of Joe Fay, had booted him 
out of his job as president of a local, and 
out of the union. The international presi- 
Gent had then plunged the local into a 
species of union martial law known as su- 
pervision, and Underwood was in the 
Philadelphia Federal court to win reinstate- 
ment for himself, plus self-rule, and an elec- 
tion for the dquespayers. . 

Underwood had come to Philadelphia in 

1937 and into a topsy-turvy Operating Engi- 
neers world. In the local, as ruled by Fay— 
and as was spelled out in McClellan commit- 
tee testimony—wrong was right and right 
Was wrong. It was right for business agents 
to extort 3¢percent weekly assessments (over 
and above dues) from the members; it was 
wrong for the members to ask about this at 
meetings—thugs patrolled the alsles and 
beat them up. It was right for Fay to make 
soft conniving deals with employers; it was 
yrong for the members to have a voice in 
the kind of contracts they would work under. 
It was also wrong for them to elect their own 
Officers, because the union had been under 
supervision as long as the oldest member 
could remember—and Fay was the super- 
visor. 
Underwood formed a committee of libera- 
tion in 1945, and soon learned his first bitter 
lesson about trying to right wrongs inside a 
corrupt union. 

He found that he must exhaust every 
means of obtaining justice within his own 
union before he could appeal to the courts. 
This meant that in the Operating Engineers 
he had to appeal to the men who were re- 
sponsible for his plight. For it was with the 
connivance of Fay’s crony, the international 
president, William Maloney, that Under- 
wood'’s local remained under supervision. 
And, under the Operating Engineers’ con- 
stitution, it was Maloney to whom petitions 
for relief had to be addressed. 


When Underwood's committee of Nb- 
eration tried to get members to sign peti- 
tions, Fay's toughs beat them up and tore 
up the petitions. When Underwood's men 
got the petitions signed, anyway—at clandes- 
tine night meetings in members basements— 
Maloney ignored them. 

After several months, Underwood and his 
followers obtained a lawyer and in 1947 sued 
for union self-rule in the Philadelphia Court 
of Common Pleas. Miraculously, they got 
away with their suit—for a while. Maloney 
was in no position to fight, because Joe Fay, 
to whom he had entrusted the lives and for- 
tunes of the 2,000-odd men in the Philadel- 
phia local, was on his way to jall. Fay and 
his henchmen had kept no records of an esti- 
mated $3 million collected in assessments 
and permit fees. Written contracts with 
employers had said one thing, but (as sub- 
sequent arbitration hearings proved) verbal 
agreements resulted in softer conditions. It 
Was a system of built-in corruption in which 
the local's business agents got paid off for 
overlooking the contract. 

To avoid airing this mess, Maloney set- 
tied with Underwood. The rank and filers 
could have their union back provided they 
didn't sue Fay and his boodlers for the miss- 
ing money. So in a court-supervised elec- 
tion Roy Underwood was elected president 
of the local. He proceeded to bring back 
clean unionism. 

Underwood and his regime were living on 
borrowed time, however. President Maloney 
could no more permit free rule in Philadel- 
phia than Khrushchev could permit freedom 
in Hungary. For Underwood's local was an 
island in a sea of union corruption—two of 
Maloney's locals in Chicago had been under 
union martial law for 23 years; the New 
Jersey local was still under the thumb of 
Joe Fay, although Fay was in prison; the 
Long Island local was run by one William 
DeKoning. Sr., who was soon to go to jail 
for extorting from his members. 

Restive members of these locals might get 
ideas from Underwood's free unlon, Worse 
still was Underwood's threat to the rotten 
fabric of collusive-agreements between Op- 
erating Engineers officials and favored em- 
ployers. 

When Underwood tried to make one big 
contractor live up to the Philadelphia-area 
agreements, he got an angry call from Ma- 
loney. “Stay away from him (the contrac- 
tor),” the International president ordered, 
according to McClellan committee testimony. 
“He is a friend of mine, and that is all I 
should have to tell you.” 

When bitter wrangles over the contracts 
Fay had left behind him exploded into a 
prolonged strike over wages and conditions, 
Maloney stepped in and took the union away 
from Underwood and the members, Under- 
wood was tried by a union board controlled 
by Maloney and dependent on him for union 
jobs. Under provisions of the union con- 
stitution he was fined $3500 and suspended 
from the union for 6 years. Union martial 
law returned. 

What broke Roy Underwood's heart now 
Was the system of union and legal custom 
which gave him and his men no forum in 
which they might hope to win justice. As 
ee an, a the Underwood men could no 

onger get work—Jjobs were largely controlled 
by the union hiring hall and by ine “super-~ 
visor's“ business agent, So, first, they com- 
plained to the NLRB. For a workingman 
who lives from paycheck to paycheck, how- 
ever, justice that takes 2 or 3 years to get 
is no justice at all, And in the end only a 
handful could win their NLRB cases, How 
can you proye that a business agent has put 
pressure on a boss to keep you off a job? 
Where are you going to get the witnesses? 

Underwood tried the Federal courts. Here 
there were 5 years of delay. 
fell away. His wife had to go to work. The 


His followers ` 
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other side had no such problems, From the 
parent union’s $15 million treasury, con- 
tributed by the members came ample money 
to hire lawyers. Against these, Underwood 
had but one lawyer, Abraham Freedman, 
who neglected his regular practice, gave his 
time free and even dug into his own pocket 
to defray occasional expenses. 

Underwood's day in court crushed him. 
He listened as the fudge praised the local 
that he, Underwood, had run, and excorlated 
the terrorists who had taken over. But the 
court would not interfere in a union’s inter- 
nal affairs, provided the union gave com- 
plaining members a fair trial. And Under- 
wood, said the court, had had a fair trial. 

Underwood didn't know whether to laugh 
or cry. Fair trial? Was it a fair trial when 
the union boss whom he fought—William 
Maloney, who, as Senator MCCLELLAN told his 
committee, had risen to power with gangster 
guns—had tried him with his own executive 
board? Was it a fair trial when the chargés 
were that he had spread defamatory litera- 
ture—the papers in his suit against Ma- 
loney? Even more, should Underwood have 
had to stand trial by his union at all—for 
going to court to prevent Maloney from in- 
tervening against his own members in a 
strike? 

“It is crystal clear,” the judge summed up, 
“that under the leadership of [Supervisor] 
Hunter P. Wharton * there will never 
be a chance for decent operation [of the 
Philadelphia local}." But the judge held: 
"The courts do not look with favor upon 
interference by the courts in the internal 
workings of any * * labor organization.” 
In effect, the judge ruled: There Is a griey- 
ance, but I can't help you. 

“When Roy came home from the court,” his 
wife told me, “he looked like a licked man. 
‘All those years of fighting, and where do 
you wind up? III never believe there's jus- 
tice in the courts,’ he said." 

Now, alone in his home, Underwood 
brooded. Evil seemed to be inheriting the 
earth—and legally. 

Joe Fay, out of prison, had been rewarded 
by his old local with a lifetime pension of 
$10,015 a year —af ter taxes. To give him ad- 
ditional cash, some locals also bought their 
limousines through him. 

William Maloney had quit his presidency 
rather than face questions by the McClellan 
committee about the contents of 11 secret 
safe-deposit boxes. But no civil or criminal 
suits followed. Now he lived in happy re- 
tirement on his estates outside Chicago and 
in Florida. 

Hunter P. Wharton, supervisor of Under- 
wood's Philadelphia local, who had been ex- 
coriated in court and before the McClellan 
committee as a harborer of terrorists, con- 
tinued as the local’s boss. More, he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the parent. 
union on a clean-up slate. 

“Never fight the rackets as I did,” Roy 
Underwood said to his 16-year-old son, Roy, 
Jr., on the morning of last April 3. “You 
can't win.“ 

These were among the last words he ut- 
tered. When his son had left for school, and 
his wife for work, Roy Underwood method- 
ically burned tne bushels of papers, clip- 
pings, legal documents that had accumu- 
lated during his 14-year fight. He typed a 
note to his wife, and his hand shook so with 
exhaustion that he couldn’t sign his name. 
Then, utterly defeated, he went into his 
garage and shot himself. ` 

I went to Philadelphia after Roy Under- 


‘` Wood's death and made my way, uninvited, 


into a meeting of his old local one night. 
Some 600 men had crowded into the base- 
ment auditorium of Philadelphia's Town 
Hall to hear the wages and conditions that 
the supervisor and his business agents, none 
of them elected, had accepted from the con- 
tractors, 
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There had still been no election. after 9 
years, for on the rostrum was a chairman 
whom the supervisor had chosen, presumably 
for his leather-lunged ability to shout down 
the heckling from the floor. The same old 
crowd that had been involved in brutal 
beatings of Underwood's men still domi- 
nated the proceedings on the floor, All 
around me men grumbled to each other 
about the terms of the contract, hurling ot- 
casional four-letter epithets at the chairman. 
But when the time came to be counted, few 
stood up to indicate their opposition openly- 
The old fear of antagonizing men who hold 
your lyelihood In their hands prevailed. 

I talked to a remnant of Underwood's fol- 
lowers and found that the old pattern of dis- 
crimination against troublemakers was still 
making it difficult for them to get work- 
And a union member who had briefly held 
office as a business agent disclosed that the 
old system of built-in corruption in which 
employers paid off for relief from the 
provisions of a contract still flourished, too. 
When the ex-business agent, an honest man. 
sought to confer with a contractor about nis 
labor needs on a new job, he found the con- 
tractor closeted with the local’s acting super” 
visor, then under indictment for extortion, 
and now dead. Employer and acting super“ 
visor worked out their own deal for condi 
tions on the job. 

“Don't stick your nose into things that 
aren't your affair,” the ex-business agent was 
told by the acting supervisor. 

It was as if Roy Underwood had never 
lived. 

But can Americans let the Underwood 
story end this way? i 
“The International Union of Operating 
Engineers stands out as an ugly example Of 

ruthless domination of workingmen thro 
violence, intimidation and other dicta 
practices,” the McClellan committee reported 
a year and a half ago. The committee's dec- 
laration that “democracy within this 

is nonexistent” and that “there has been ex- 
tensive collusion between union officials a 
management” went to the AFL-CIO’s eth! 
practices committee for investigation. 
AFL-CIO has before it a report that has 
gathering dust since August 1958. 

It is this kind of apathy, delay and post: 
ponement that destroyed the hope, the fig? 
and finally the life of Roy Underwood. 

AFL-CIO leaders argue that no written 
guarantees are needed to protect the richts 
of the union man. His own union constitu 
tlon—enforcible as a contract in cour a 
protects him, they say. This the life an 
death of Roy Underwood contradict. A 

A bill of rights for the union man is ur 
gently needed, How long will Americans 
stand by without establishing this protec” 
tion? 
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Governor of Kansas Starts To Straighten 
State’s Financial Woes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as Governor of Kansas, George 
Docking has welded together efficiency 
and economy in government. This 
achievement, focusing national attention 
on his Democratic administration, is 
Teviewed in the August-September 1959, 
issue of the Eagle, official publication 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. I ask 
Unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 

Man Wrrn a PLAN—Kansas LAGLE GOVERNOR 
ae To STRAIGHTEN STATE'S FINANCIAL 
OES 


Of the many Eagles who have occupied the 
Chief executive's chair in our various States, 
Brother Eagle George Docking, Governor of 

, is unique. He is a Democrat in a 
traditionally Republican State. 

How did he get there? His opponents say 

t he was elected because the Republican 
Party in Kansas was hopelessly split. His 
Supporters, however, minimize such claims. 

ess of the reason for his election, 
Governor Docking is a “different breed of cat” 
as far as a politico is concerned. He is a 
Country banker with a grasp of finance which 
Verges on the miraculous. 

The Docking administration inherited a 
Precarious financial situation from previous 
State administrations. The obvious way out 
Of the State's financial straits was to increase 

© 2 percent sales tax to 3 percent. This 

hg refused to do. 

In Docking's solution to the State's fiscal 
Problems lies the key to his continued popu- 

ty. Campaigning on businesslike gov- 
ernment, the Kansas Governor is applying to 

© affairs of Government the same prin- 
Ciples which made his bank successful. An 
austere, but efficient operation of all de- 
ents in government is the Docking ap- 
Proach. All of the Docking appointments 
have been made on the basis of individual 
Tecord rather than political rank. “One good 
Man on the job is better than two mediocre 
Ones anytime,” says the Governor. 
Docking is a firm believer in the people's 
Tight to know what is going on in govern- 
t. As his first act in office, Docking 
Opened the doors of his suite to all who 
Wish to see him there. 

Governor Docking and his wife, Virginia, 
have two sons: Robert, who is a banker, and 

Chard, just starting in law practice. 

1 A strong-minded man is a be- 
lever in the strength of family ties and is 
Tespectful of the idea advanced by his wife 
and sons. 

He's a new thing in Kansas, this banker- 
Bovernor, and his approach is giving the 
Political pros of both parties something of 
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a shock, but in the opinion of the citizens of 
Kansas, his mark will be imprinted in its 
future, 


Alaska and National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, and as a followup on my remarks 
of yesterday on the subject of the vul- 
nerability of our national defense be- 
cause of inadequacy of missile instal- 
lations in Alaska, I include a timely arti- 
cle from the Fairbanks News-Miner of 
July 31, 1959, featuring the strong reac- 
tion of Senator E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT, 
who was for 14 years seated in this Con- 
gress as Delegate from Alaska. The sit- 
uation is very serious from a national 
standpoint and must be given vigorous 
consideration and corrective action: 

Senator BARTLETT PLANS WARNING TO 

NaTION ON ALASKA DEFENSE 

Alaska's Senator E. L. (Bon) BARTLETT said 
yesterday he plans to go back to Congress 
and sound a warning to America that Alaska 
has “a paper defense“ which is threatening 
the security of the entire Nation. 

Speaking to officials of 15 airlines at a 
meeting here of the Association of Local 
Transport Airlines, BARTLETT echoed an 
earlier warning issued by Lt. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong in Anchorage on Wednesday. He 
later reiterated his views over station KTVF. 

In a dramatic departure from his pre- 
pared speech on Alaska aviation, Senator 
Bartietr declared he was going to find out 
what has happenend to those back in the 
Pentagon charged with providing defense 
not only for Alaska but for the entire Nation. 

SENATOR SHOCKED 

It was shocking to learn that Alaska has 
what amounts to no defense at all after 
we have spent millions of dollars maintain- 
ing what we believed to be a reasonably ade- 
quate defense," BARTLETT told the airlines of- 
fictals. It's enough to frighten anybody.” 

BARTLETT referred repeatedly to General 
Armstrong's speech on Alaska's military 
capabilities. 

He restated a number of times that he 
was shocked to learn of this weakness, and 
praised General Armstrong “for having the 
courage to tell the Nation about it.” 

“I cannot help feeling deep concern on 
being told the Russians could immobilize 
what we have here and lay waste to all the 
cities of the west coast. I had no notion at 
all that we had a paper defense in Alaska 
rather than an actual one.“ 

FELT DEEP CONCERN 

Bartietr said Alaska ought to have one 
of the strongest defenses in the Nation. 

He declared: "I intend to return to Con- 
gress and bring the attention of the entire 
Nation to this alarming situation from the 
floor of the U.S. Senate.” 


He pledged he would continue to work with 
vigor and determination for the establish- 
ment of the kind of defense Alaska and the 
Nation must have. 

BARTLETT referred to an article by Gen. 
Billy Mitchell in the November, 1927, issue 
of the magazine Aeronautics in which Mit- 
chell assigns a strategic and vital role to 
Alaska in continental air defense. 

“Billy Mitchell's words become more mean- 
ingful than ever when placed in context 
against General Armstrong's remarks on 
Wednesday,” the Senator sald, 

TELLS OF THREAT 


Armstrong told the ALTA audience in An- 
chorage that two enemy bombers could put 
Alaskan bases out of commission and leaye 
both Alaska and the west coast defenseless, 

“With Russians in the Fairbanks and An- 
chorage areas, President Eisenhower would 
have to decide quickly whether to bomb 
Alaska to save Chicago or leave the country 
wide open to close-range attack,” General 
Armstrong said. 

To expand on remarks made yesterday 


‘afternoon at the airlines meeting, Senator 


Bax xk. rr appeared before a television camera 
last night. 

He referred again to Alaska's strategic geo- 
graphical position and to the warnings is- 
sued by General Armstrong. 

RESTATES WARNINGS 

“If the commanding genéral of the Alaska 
Command tells us that across the way there 
are 26 Red bases and we can knock out only 
eight of them, and that there should be 
installed in Alaska Intermediate-range ballis- 
tic missiles, then we had better believe him,” 
BARTLETT Said. 

He praised once more General Armstrong's 
willingness to bring the matter out into 
the open. 

“IT am glad General Armstrong spoke as he 
did,” said Bartierr. “This was in his heart. 
It was not easy, I suspect, for a man in uni- 
form weighted with such tremendous respon- 
sibility to open his heart on such a matter. 
My feeling is that in doing so, General Arm- 
strong performed a vital service to our 
country. 

DRAMATIC MOMENT 


BARTLETT referred to Armstrong's com- 
ments before the ALTA group in Anchorage, 
at which Bartierr was present, as “one of 
the most dramatic situations in my life.” 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, BARTLETT was critical of the fact 
that the matter of Alaska defenses had not 
been brought before the committee. 


A Job Diplomats Couldn’t Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I never read an editorial with 
which I more wholeheartedly agreed 
than one appearing in the Bismarck 
Tribune, published at Bismarck, N. Dak., 


A6703 


A6704 


datelined July 31, 1959, and entitled “A 
Job Diplomats Couldn’t Do.” 

Vice President Nox made a most 
commendable contribution to world 
peace on his recent trip to Russia and 
Poland. He possesses the warm and 
friendly attitude of the average American 
citizen. Far too often career diplomats 
of the United States and many other 
great powers lack this down-to-earth ap- 
proach, 

I ask unanimous consént to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Jos DIPLOMATS Coutpn’r Do 


People in North Dakota like those else- 
where throughout the country have followed 
with great interest the course of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon's trip through the Soviet Union, 
some applauding his performance and some 
criticizing it. 

Nixon has encountered some critical ques- 
tioning from Russians but he also has been 
loudly cheered by the Russians, and the 
chances are that Soviet-American under- 
standing will have been advanced as a result 
of his visit. 

If history proves this to be the case, then 
it will also write it into the record that the 
cause of world peace was well served by his 
going to Russia. 

‘There comes a time when it Is necessary to 
remove the kid gloves to be understood by 
someone who has never learned the kid- 
glove soft talk of diplomacy. Khrushchev 
is certainly not a soft talker. Nixon is the 
first American to reaily speak to him in 
the blunt language he can appreciate. 

William S. White, a New York Times ex- 
pert on foreign affairs, discussed this in a 
recent column. 

“The complaint has been made that Nixon 
is ‘not a diplomat’ and has not acted like 
one. This is absolutely correct—and ab- 
solutely irrelevant. The complaint has been 
made that he has been ‘acting just like a 
politician." This is absolutely correct—and 

absolutely intentional. 

“To trade (some tough and highly unre- 
served) words with Khrushchev was one of 
the two main reasons Nixon was sent to 
Moscow by the administration. His other 
main purpose was to set at rest, it he could, 
what our top people are willing to concede 
were some honest misconceptions by 
Khrushchey about the United States.” 

White declares that the bottom truth of 
the Nixon visit was simply that the time had 
come when the cold war was too Important 
to be left to the diplomats: He explains: 

“The views of career diplomats and their 
followers to the contrary, it is ‘politicians’ 
and not diplomats who in the end control 
our system—and the Soviet system too, 
Diplomats, after all, are employees, if ele- 
vated ones. Politicians, however dreadful 
the word, still make policy—and run the 
show. Certainly Nrxon is running hard for 
President, But the very fact he might one 
day be President of the United States was 
the very ultimate reason why he was sent 
to Russia in the first place.” 

Nixon obviously was carefully briefed be- 
fore the trip. He knows what American pol- 
icy is and he knew ‘how to talk to Khru- 
shchev, It must have been something of a 
shock for that individual, not accustomed 
to being talked back to, when Nixon gave 
him back as much as he handed out. 

The purpose of diplomacy is to protect 
and advance, In peace, a country’s interests, 
The only alternative to living in peace with 
Russia is war with Russia. We know of no 
one who is advocating total war, as war 
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with Russia would be. Nrxon’s Russian 
visit seems so far to have served the purposes 
of diplomacy better than they could ‘have 
been served by any employe diplomat. It 
appears obvious also that a summit meet- 
ing between Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower is almost inevitable. It is only 
to be hoped that such a meeting will come 
off as well as the Nixon Russian tour. 


Observance of Swiss Independence Day 
by the Swiss Rifle Club, Altoona, Pa., 
August 2, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many observances in the 
United States of the 668th anniversary of 
Swiss Independence Day none was more 
colorful and interesting than the pro- 
gram conducted by the Swiss Rifle Club, 
Altoona, Pa., August 2, 1959. ~ 

It was my privilege to deliver the 
principal address to the several hundred 
American citizens of Swiss descent who 
were present for the enjoyable occasion. 

My address follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. Van ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT oF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, FOR THE CELEBRATION OF Swiss IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY BY THE Swiss RIFLE Ct. un, 
ALTOONA, PA., AUGUST 2, 1959 


For 668 years, August 1 has been a great 
day for the Swiss. 

Today, we celebrate Swiss Independence 
Day—the anniversary of the founding of the 
Swiss Everlasting League for Common De- 
Tense. 

On August 1, 1291, the first milestone was 
passed in the evolution of the modern fed- 
eration of Swiss cantons. 

Today in the United States, several hun- 
dred thousand Americans of Swiss origin 
rightfully look with pride on the achieve- 
ments of their forebearers almost 700 years 
ago. 

Throughout the United States, Americans 
of Swiss descent have formed over 300 or- 
ganizations, 

Thus a widespread celebration of this great 
holiday throughout the United States is 
assured, 

These organizations—such as the Swiss 
Rifle Club of Altoona—make invaluable con- 
tributions to the civic, cultural, social, and 
recreational life of their communities. 

They are a splendid example of the unique 
capacity of the Swiss to “live the good life,“ 
in harmony with one another and with their 
neighbors. 

On August 1, 1291, the Everlasting League 
was formed as a measure of self-defense 
against all who might attack them. 

This league was the foundation of the 
mcdern Swiss Federation. 

From the very beginning, the Swiss Con- 
federates showed a willingness to fight for 
independence from foreign domination. 

In 1313, a yalant band of Swiss Confed- 
erates completely defeated a brilliant Aus- 
trian army on the precarious slopes of Mort- 
garten. 

Two years later, representatives of the vie- 
torious Swiss Highlanders met at Lake Lu- 
cerne to reaffirm the everlasting league and 
to strengthen the unity of the confederation. 


August 4 


The league won great renown for its vic- 
tory at Mortgarten over the Hapsburg cp- 
pressors. 

As years passed, other members were ad- 
mitted to the original alliance of the three 
cantons. 

First came Lucerne. 3 

The ancient town of Zurich followed, afte 
receiving aid from the four confederated 
cantons against the threat of an attack from 
Austria. 

Glarus and Zug were admitted in 1352, and 
the next year, the famous town of Berne 
entered the confederation. 

Thus by the end of the 14th century, the 
threats of invasion and foreign rule and the 
glories of Mortgarten had impelled eight 
Swiss communities to Join hands in collec- 
tive self-defense. 

While preserving their territorial integrity 
and independence by joint action for com- 
mon defense, the Swiss confederation con- 
tinued to expand. 

By 1815 the confederation of Swiss States 
had grown into an organization of 22 cantons. 

1848, when the cantons united into a 
federal state, was a memorable year in Swiss 
history. 

The Constitution of 1848 added strength to 
the union by increasing the authority of the 
central government over national defense, 
foreign relations, internal security, customs, 
the postal service, and the promotion of the 
common welfare. 

A national government with a cabinet, 8 
federal supreme court, and a legislature was 
established. 

Each canton retained its own legislature, 
executive, and judiciary for local affairs. 

Thus from the formation of the eyerlast- 
ing league on August 1, 1291—which we are 
celebrating today—the Swiss people have de- 
veloped into one of the world’s most stable 
and successful governments. 

America promised broader opportunities 
than many of the most ambitious, adven- 
turous, and gifted sons and daughters 
Switzerland could find in the crowded, nar- 
row valleys of their Alpine homeland. 

Consequently, for nearly 350 years, a small 
but steady stream of immigrants from Swit 
zerland has contributed immeasurably to the 
development of our own Republic. 

As early as the 17th century, Swiss settlers 
imigrated to Colonial America, 

Many of these early Swiss colonists came 
from communities where they were not per? 
mitted to practice their religious convictions 

The Swiss Mennonites were among these 
victims of religious persecution. 

Large numbers of Mennonites made the 
decision to join in the movement that result- 
ed in the settlement in Lancaster County- 

During the 18th century, religious parme 
cution abroad and more promising econo! 
opportunities in the New World motiva 5 
about 25,000 Swiss people to begin a ne 
life in the American colonies. 

The Swiss settlers were warmly welcomed 
by the New World. 

From the beginning of colonization 8 
North America, Swiss were eagerly sought 3 
settlers because of their mountain-bre 
hardihood and their rare combination 
agricultural and industrial skills. 3 

For example, Swiss craftsmen were ~~ 
ported to provide technical assistance a 
the colonists in the art of woodworking an 
silk production, and Swiss families — 
brought to America because of their exPe 
ability in raising grapes and producing Wins. 

The Swiss colonists, inspired by thelr ae 
year tradition of liberty and self-govern™ erie 
in Switzerland, made an important nS 
bution to the movemet for American in 
pendence. 

Freedom-loving colonists of Swiss oe 
were among the earliest and strongest s 
porters of the Revolutionary War. 
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The Reverend John Zubly of Georgia was 
& delegate to the Continental Congress. 

Judge Emanuel Zimmerman of Pennsyl- 
vania and Henry Wisner of New York rallled 
Support for the revolution by their valuable 
Service on the committees of safety in their 
Tespective States. 

Wisner was one of the most farsighted 
leaders of the Revolution. 

When the British embargoed the importa- 
tion of ammunition into the colonies in 1774. 
Wisner—anticipating the inevitable outbreak 
Of active warfare—boldly established a gun- 
Powder mill in his home in New York State. 

Elected to both the First and Second Con- 
tinental Congresses, Wisner worked unceas- 
ingly for the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

After the outbreak of the Revolution, Wis- 
ner built two more ammunition plants, and 

„as a colonel in George Washington's 
army, he helped plan the defense of West 
int and the Hudson Highlands, 

Throughout the Revolutionary War, the 
Continental Army was supplied with shot 
and cannonballs from the iron works of John 
Jacob Faesch, a Swiss immigrant and a friend 
ot Washington. ` 

A Swiss gunsmith, Martin Meylin, erected 
the first boring mill in America—near Lan- 
Caster, Pa—and trained other craftsmen in 

making of rifles. 

Meylin's long-ranged rifles were so efec- 

ve against the Redcoats that the British 
Parliament hastily investigated what it called 

strange arms used with such deadly 
Certainty by American regiments.” 
y Swiss-Americans laid down their 
Plows and tools of trade, picked up their 
„and marched off to war in answer to 
the Continental Congress's call for yolun- 
in 1776. 

Pennsylvania was asked to contribute six 
companies of sharpshooters, but so many 
Volunteers stepped forward—especially from 

e frontier counties where hardy Swiss 
Settlers were concentrated—that an entire 
ba on was formed, 

In addition, many Swiss settlers fought 
In all the German-speaking units from 
Pennsylvania, 

In addition, a Swiss fur trader, Charles 

Gratiot, sacrificed his personal fortune to 
vide supplies for the starving forces of 
rs Clark during the parlous 

Campaigns in the Northwest Territory. 

These and other Swiss patriots of the 
American Revolution—like Emanuel Car- 
Penter and George Zillicoffer—wrote their 
distinguished records into the glorious pages 
ot US. history. 

Swiss-Americans have been active in poli- 
ties, too. 

1 One of the United States’ greatest political 
aders was Albert Gallatin, who left his 

in Geneva to enlist as a volunteer 
Under Lafayette. 

After the war, Gallatin became a teacher 
at Harvard and then moved to the Pennsyl- 
Vania frontier where he surveyed land, bullt 
® gun factory and a glass works, and became 
& naturalized citizen of the United States. 

Soon Gallatin was elected to the Pennsyl- 
Vania Legislature and then to Congress. 

In Washington, he distinguished himself 
a dynamic political leader. 

For 13 years, he served as Secretary of the 
Treasury, 

During this term, the public debt was cut 
in half and the internal revenue -taxes were 
abolished. 

Later, Gallatin was one of the negotiators 
ae treaty which terminated the War of 


Afterward he served 8 years as our Minis- 


tor, first, to Great Britain and, then, to 
France, 
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This durable Swiss-American lived to the 
ripe old age of 88. 

After his retirement from active politics at 
age 66, Gallatin became one of the leading 
American historical scholars of his time. 

Following in Gallatin's footsteps, many 
other Americans of Swiss origin have achieved 
fame in public life. 

Swiss-Americans have served as Attorney 
General, Senators, U.S. Representatives, State 
Governor, Supreme Court Justice, and in 
many other important capacities. 

Former President Herbert Hoover traces his 
ancestry back to Swiss descendants who emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania in 1738. 

Furthermore, a large number of Swiss- 
Americans have risen to high posts in our 
Armed Forces, including Adm. Edward 
Eberle, the World War I Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, who exploded the old joke about 
“Swiss admirals.” 

Both Gen. Robert Eichelberger, former 
Army Chief of Staff, and Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Director of Selective Service, are de- 
scended from early Swiss emigrants to Penn- 
sylvania. 

The resourceful Swiss farmers have made 
amazing accomplishments in tilling the soil 
of America. 

In Switzerland, farmers were able to 
prosper on the sharply sloping and rocky 
fields only because of their ingenuity in 
developing new crops, better cattle feed, and 
improved methods of fertilization. 

Therefore, when they came to America, the 
Swiss brought along with them not only their 
rugged tenacity and their love for the earth, 
but also their openminded willingness to 
experiment. 

In South Carolina, for example, Swiss 
farmers converted the coastal swampland 
into flourishing and productive fields of rice. 

In the Napa Valley of California, Swiss vine 
dressers made a highly successful experi- 
ment in grafting the choicest varieties of 
European grapes onto native American root 
stocks and thus succeeded in establishing 
large vineyards for the production of wines. 

For over 100 years, Swiss families, such as 
the Delmonicos, have propagated the cult of 
fine cooking all over America. 

Americans of Swiss ancestry have played 
major roles in the development of the chem- 
ical, textile, electrical, and automotive in- 
dustries in the United States. 

Many of our leading scientists, engineers, 
and doctors of medicine were born or edu- 
cated in one of the several great universities 
in Switzerland. 

Among the first Swiss settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania were a few skilled clock and watch- 
makers. 

Many other practitioners of the trade fol- 
lowed these initial craftsmen. 

Today, scattered all over America, the de- 
scendants of these superb technicians occupy 
major positions wherever fine watches or 
other precision instruments are manu- 
factured. 

How can one explain the vast current of 
contributions that have been made to the 
edification of America by so small a stream 
of immigration as that which has flowed 
from Switzerland? 

Undoubtedly, individual talents and a high 
level of education were important. 

Of far greater significance is the fact that 
the Swiss in the United States have come 
from a country where for many centuries 
the members of four language groups and 
several religious faiths have lived together 
in peace, harmony, and brotherhood, 

In America, they encountered no problem 
of assimilation which they had not already 
met and overcome in their homeland. 

Thus, to become Americans, the Swiss had 
merely to be themselves, 
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Wisconsin Museum Dedicated to the 
American Circus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with 
everybody discussing the political im- 
plications of Nixon's visit to Russia and 
Khrushchev's future visit to this coun- 
try—I should like to discuss a subject of 
much less complexity and controversy, 
but one that is nevertheless representa- 
tive of the American tradition and way 
of life. 

A news story from Baraboo, Wis., in- 
forms us that a new museum created to 
capture and preserve the color, sounds, 
atmosphere, and tradition of the golden 
age of the big top, the American circus, 
is off to a tremendous start. Within a 
few weeks of its opening, this museum 
has drawn more than 50,000 visitors 
and—as Austin Wehrwein comments in 
the New York Times of Sunday, August 
2—an oldtime circus press agent would 
call that gigantic, adding perhaps, that 
it was a spectacle never before brought 
before the eyes of civilized man. 

Circuses have been an important in- 
stitution in American life. They brought 
before the people, at times in a rather 
garish fashion, the spectacular, the un- 
usual, the picture of a world unknown 
and one to be searched for. Baraboo, 
Wis., was a center for many circus enter- 
prises and more than 70 circuses 
sprouted and bloomed on Wisconsin soil, 
according to the State historical society 
library in Madison. The backyard of 
the jail at Baraboo was the site of the 
first Ringling Bros. show that was to 
grow into the greatest show on earth. 

There has been a decline in the big-top 
shows in recent years. Many explana- 
tions have been given for this decline. 
Some say this was a result of the intense 
cutthroat competition of the many shows 
and their failure to organize along the 
lines of chain theaters. I believe that 


the reason may be different. I believe 


that the circus now-a-days has too much 
competition from other sources and it 
Is quite possible that the development 
of science now offers our youngsters a 
better opportunity to dream, think, and 
do something about the far world of the 
unknown. Now it is television and 
science fiction that are competing for 
the imagination of the American youth. 
But what the museum at Baraboo, Wis., 
will manage to do is to preserve the folk- 
lore and the excitement of the circus of 
yesteryear. 

To all our friends that have not yet 
visited Wisconsin this summer, I rec- 
ommend that they include a trip to 
Baraboo in their tour of the State. Ac- 
cording to all accounts this museum is 
& most unusual one, and it is probably 
the only bona fide educational museum 
in the world that sells popcorn, pink 
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lemonade, and welcomes their consump- 
tion on the premises. 

Baraboo, if you need instructions, 18 
in central Wisconsin about 40 miles 
north of Madison, between Devils Lake 
State Park and the Wisconsin Dells. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1959] 


WISCONSIN Museum DEDICATED To THE BiG 
Top 


(By Austin Wehrwein) 


Baranoo, Wis.—A new museum created to 
capture and preserve the color, sounds, at- 
mosphere, and tradition of the golden age 
of the big-top American circus is off to a 
good start. 

Within a few weeks of its July 1 opening, 
it had drawn more than 50,000 customers. 
An oldtime circus press agent would call 
that gigantic, adding, perhaps, that it was a 
spectacle never before brought before the 
eyes of civilized man. 

It is the Circus World Museum set up 
here in the former winter quarters of the 
Ringling Bros, Circus on Water Street next 
to the Baraboo River. 

The old quarters have been refurbished to 
house exhibits, but for those nostalgic for 
the smell, there is an adjacent menagerie 
tent with real, live animals, including a 
resident pachyderm on whose back children 
are given rides. 

This is probably the only bona fide, edu- 
cational museum in the world that sells 
popcorn and pink lemonade, and welcomes 
consumption on the premises. 

The museum is dedicated to the breath- 
taking, stupendous, colossal spirit of all the 
big-top shows but it has revived memories 
of the days when this small town of 7,500 
Population was the center of the American 
circus world. 

CIRCUS LAWYER 

President of the not-for-profit corpora- 
tion that established the only museum in 
the world built in circus winter quarters” 
is John M. Kelly. Mr. Kelly was for 31 years 
the lawyer for the Ringling Bros. and for 
scores of other circus folk. 

At 86 years of age he is alert, vigorous and 
still so much in love with the almost- 
vanished tradition, that when he reminisces 
his voice has the timber of a ringmaster or 
a side- show barker. 

Actual administration of the museum Is 
handled by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, but Mr. Kelly's many contribu- 
tions include the wording of the explanatory 
plaques on the exhibits. 

Not many museums can boast display 
cards as colorful. His written style is as 
vivid as that with which he speaks, and some 
of Mr. Kelley's explanations are almost racy 
in their humor. 

The usually staid researchers at the State 
historical society library in Madison, who 
discovered that more than 70 circuses 
sprouted and blossomed on Wisconsin soll, 
have caught the rhythm, too. 

One of their documents described the ex- 
hibits as showing “all the color and panoply 
of the big top * all aspects from 
animal acts to the clowns, the aerialists, the 
trainers, the wonderful old parades." 

Among the exhibits on view is the 18-ton 
steam calliope, the America, One of the few 
surviving “cal—eee—opes," as circus regu- 
lars pronounce the word, it began its career 
with the Barnum & Balley circus, passed 
through several hands and was sold in 1952 
by the Cole Bros. circus to the Cleaver- 
Brooks Co. of Milwaukee. 
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Appropriately enough, Geaver-Brooks 
makes steam-generating equipment.. The 
company restored the America to full-throat 
and donated it to the Baraboo Museum. 

Also on hand is the Parson collection of 
circus materials; the Henry Atwell collection 
of 5,000 negatives taken by the official Ring- 
ling photographer over a 40-year span; and 
the Gollmar collection of photographs, route 
cards and books, tickets and programs. 

There are the nursery tale floats built for 
Barnum and London, forerunner of Barnum 
and Bailey, in 1882. 

Exhibits from the Chindahl collection of 
photographs, books and manuscripts are 
also on display. They were collected by the 
late George L. Chindah! of Maitland, Fla., 
who had been official historian of the Circus 
Fans Association of America, 

TWO BANDWAGONS 


Two of the larger exhibits are the Mirror 
and Columbia bandwagons. The Mirror 
was built here for the Gollmar Bros. Circus 
about 1905. 

The astonished and bedazzled beholder can 
also see such things as a parade cannon and 
chariot, numerous costumes, early refresh- 
ment and cook tents, an ancient restored 
lion's cage and props for performing ele- 
phants. Another sterling attraction is the 
miniature circus that John E. Zweifel of 
Evanston, Ill., spent 16 years creating. With 
its 1,500 handmade figures and items of 
equipment, it almost fills a building adja- 
cent to the main structure. 

As the visitor approaches, he can hear 
strains of the vibrant old circus band music, 
on records, and he buys his ticket from a 
high ticket booth flanked by garishly paint- 
ed canvasses like those used for sideshows. 

Mr. Kelley has rooms in his home piled 
high with other memorabilia. Other pre- 
cious items are stored in bank vaults and 
warehouses. He dreams of the day when 
additional buildings on Water Street can be 
found to display the material, much of it 
sent to him by his old pals or the children 
of now-dead circus folk. 

He can remember how in the days when 
the circus wintered here, Baraboo house- 
wives out shopping rubbed elbows with 
snake charmers, sword swallowers, giants, 
midgets, and an acrobat from Arabia, 

“I am,” he said, “the only person alive 
in the circus world conversant with the in- 
ner life of the American circus in its prime. 
I saw it come to the peak of its develop- 
ment and I saw it decline.” 7 

Mr. Kelley ascribed the decline of the big- 
top shows to their intense cutthroat com- 
petition and their failure to organize along 
the lines of chain theaters. He thinks they 
missed a bet in failing to acquire permanent 
sites in choice locations to which they could 
return year after year. 

The backyard of the jail at Baraboo was 
the site of the first Ringling Bros. show 
that was to grow into “the greatest show 
on earth,” and to require a 10-acre lot to 
accommodate its rings. 

The date of the first show was 1884, and 
Baraboo was the winter headquarters until 
the spring of 1918. The next year the show 
was combined with Barnum and Bailey, and 
the combined shows wintered in Bridge- 
port, Conn. In 1927 the winter quarters 
were moved to Sarasota, Fla. 

The moving spirit In the Ringling team 
was Al Ringling, who picked up circus skills 
from one Joe Parsons, including the trick 
of balancing a plow on his chin. The fam- 
ily had various theatrical talents besides 
plow balancing, and before they organized 
their circus they gave hall shows, playing 
musical instruments, telling jokes and carry- 
ing on in other entertaining ways. 


CIRCUS FAMILY TREE 


The Ringling brothers’ sister, Ida, mar- 
ried a railroad engineer named Henry North 
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and their son, John Ringling North, now 
heads America's largest circus. The orig- 
inal five, Al, Otto, Alf T., Charles, and 
John, was later joined by brother Henry, 
and for a while, by brother Gus. 

Another tangible reminder of the family 
here is the Al Ringling Theater, which re- 
peatedly has been praised as one of the 
finest in the country. 

The Circus World Museum is open every 
day until October 31. 

Baraboo is in central Wisconsin about 
40 miles north of Madison, between Devil's 
Lake State park and the Wisconsin Dells 
both well-known tourist attractions. Bara 
boo is easily accessible from Madison by way 
of U.S. 12 and State Route 113 out 
Madison, 


Distressed Areas Bill Deserves Better Fate 
From President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News 
of Thursday, July 30, 1959, conce: 
the need for Federal assistance to 
many distressed areas throughout 
country: 

President Eisenhower's fellow Pennsylva- 
nians cannot share in his joy over the un 
broken string of vetoes he boasts. to 

One of them—last September's pocket ve 
of the ald to depressed areas legislation’ 
still rankles in the Keystone State, whi 
continues to have more chronically dep 
areas than any other State, — 

Gov. David L. Lawrence just has return 
from a flying visit to Washington auring 
which he tried to rally the Pennsylvan? 
congressional delegation to virtually u 
mous bipartisan support of new depresses 
area legislation now bottled up in the Ho 
Rules Committee. And he paid a visit 
House Speaker Sam Raysurn to try to 
the way for the bill’s consideration. 

It's à familiar role for a Pennsylv for 
Governor. George Leader fought hard 
the compromise 8275 million bill that fin eto 
passed last year, only to have the Ike Y ae 
kill it. And it's a role that merits full 15 
operation by Pennsylvania Republicans 
Congress. 

Pennsylvania hasn't sat on its nande 
through the years doing nothing about | a 
depressed area problem. Local efforts BATS 
been considerable. And the Co Aus- 
wealth’s PIDA program to bring more in nas 
try into the hard-hit areas of the State an 
begun to pay off. But even this hasn't the 
enough. An extra push is needed by 
Federal Government to really get those ealtD> 
started on the way back to economic h at 

The Eisenhower administration cap Enes. } 
to general economic recovery if it w e 
but the good news never can apply to un- 
depressed areas of Pennsylvania where the 
employment constantly remains 3 
distressed limit set by the Governm piy 

“Giveaway” is a word that doesn’t ul 
to this legislation either. The vast ol? 
of the funds involved would be in * for 
ing loans. There would be some gran 
needed public facilities. 

The Senate faced three 
up the subject this year: 


pills when it took 
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The administration's $53 million bill, 


Which hardly would take adequate care of 


Yyivania’s needs alone. 

A full measure $389.5 million bill, spon- 
red by Illinois’ Senator Patt H. DOUGLAS 
and 38 other Senators. 

A compromise $200 million bill, sponsored 
by Pennsylvania's Republican Senator HUGH 

„ho had criticized Ike's veto but 
Wanted to come up with legislation that 
ee sidestep further Presidential disap- 

al. 


In March, the Senate approved the Doug- 
las bill. On May 14, a House committee 
med the figure to $251 million. It re- 
Mains stymied in the Rules Committee. 
There is every hope that the Governor's 
P and the Pennsylvania delegation's pres- 
zure will break the logjam and aid to de- 
areas will pass once more. 
Another veto by the President is a pos- 
sibility, 


But President Eisenhower must realize 
by now that his $53 million program would 
be hopelessly inadequate, that Federal aid to 
be matched by States and localities is 

to give these distressed areas an 
fconomic lift and that his veto can't help 
but rebound against such administration 
as foreign ald. 

The domestic aid program for which 
Pennsylvanians are fighting again is too im- 
Portant to be killed by the House or by 

ther ill-advised Presidential veto this 


Power Supply Assurance for State of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the system of Federal dams in the Co- 
ia River Basin provides a vast sup- 
Dly of energy for the Pacific Northwest 
States. ‘This electricity is marketed at 
* e by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
Ministration to industry and to private 
public-owned electric utilities. In 
dividing up the supply of power, the 
Dublic-owned utilities enjoy the benefits 
Of the clause in the Bonneville Project 
Act Which gives them a preferred posi- 
tion over other wholesale customers. 

It so happens that power users in my 
home State of Oregon are supplied 
largely by privately owned companies. 
” Legislation which I have introduced in 
the Senate, S. 2437, seeks to reserve one- 
halt of the power from the great John 
Day Dam, now under construction on 
the Columbia River to each of the States 

Oregon and Washington. This is a 

re to give a minimum assurance to 
dur Oregon people that they will con- 
tinue to share in the power created by 
Federal dams in our own region. 

A thoughtful editorial on this subject 
Was published in the Oregon Journal, 
Portland, Oreg., of July 29, 1959, and I 
Sak Unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorn, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
às follows: 
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JoHN Dar Powrn RESERVATION 


Senator RICHARD L. Neusercer’s proposal 
for a reservation of John Day Dam at-site 
power, divided between Oregon and Washing- 
ton, did not become full blown overnight. 

For a long time he has been deeply con- 
cerned over the impact on Oregon of the 
Bonneville Act's preference clause, giving 
priority claim on Federal power to public 
agencies. He has shared the anxiety of 
others that some day this will mean & siphon- 
ing away of all Federal power from this State 
because its distribution here is largely 
through private utilities. 

He has never budged an inch from his 
belief in public power, but he has sald pub- 
licly that “the residents of communities that 
decline to establish public utility systems 
should not by that fact alone be wholly fore- 
closed from sharing in the benefits of a re- 
gionwide power system developed with the 
resources and funds of all the citizens.” 

Early in 1958 he introduced legislation 
which would have modified the preference 
clause, giving certain priorities to industry. 
A year ago, he called attention to the power 
reservation as applied to the yet-to-be-con- 
structed Big Bend Dam on the Missouri River 
between South Dakota and Nebraska, which 
would assure 50 percent of the output to 
South Dakota. In that State, as in Oregon, 
power is largely distributed by private util- 
ities. Nebraska, ike Washington, distributes 
most of its power through public agencies. 
In his proposed Columbia Valley corporation 
bill, NVU EEA has also sought modifica- 
tion of the preference clause. 

The Senator’s latest proposal, which is 
without reference to the valley corporation 
bill, has ample precedent, as he pointed out 
in his Senate speech. The proposed high 
Hells Canyon bill would have reserved 500,000 
kilowatts of that dam's 800,000 at-site kilo- 
watts to Idaho and the Snake River Basin. 
At-site power from Hungry Horse Dam has 
been reserved for Montana. A bill proposing 
the Knowles-Paradise project in Montana 
would do the same. 

While Washington does not need the pro- 
tection that Oregon does in this matter, it 
is included as an equal beneficiary in NEU- 
BERGER's proposal to satisfy the theory of 
distribution based on geographical location. 
This was done at least partly on the advice of 
Dr. William Pearl, Bonneville administra- 
tor. 

This approach should not be carried to ex- 
tremes, nor will it be. It cannot be made 
retroactive to existing projects where power 
reservations do not now apply. But the John 
Day Reservation offers a minimum protec- 
tion which is amply justified on the basis of 
the realities of the situation and precedent, 


Secretary Benson’s Reply to Letter From 
Howard Hill, of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 28, I caused to be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of the text of a letter which How- 
ard Hill, of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, wrote to Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Benson, expressing his views with 
respect to the current farm program and 
what could be done to improve it. 

This letter appears on pages 46522 
A6523 of the July 28 Record. It out- 
lines several areas where the program 
could be modified to bring about a more 
realistic approach to the farm problem 
in the light of today's national economy. 
It is worthy of attention, 

Equally worthy of attention is the re- 
ply which Secretary Benson sent to Mr. 
Hill. Because I feel that the extension 
of Mr. Hill's letter in the Appendix justi- 
fies a similar courtesy to Secretary Ben- 
son, I have asked for, and have been 
granted, permission to publish it as I see 
fit. Accordingly, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask that Mr. Benson’s 
reply to Mr. Hill appear in the Appendix. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, July 24, 1959. 
Mr. E. Howard HILL, 
President, Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
Farm Bureau Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Dran Mn. Hitu: May I express my sincere 
appreciation to you for taking the time to 
write me regarding the problems. of agri- 
culture. The views of a farm leader such as 
you, who understands the problems of agri- 
culture and its relation to other segments of 
this Nation are most welcome, 

In speeches, in testimony before con- 
gressional committees, and in press confer- 
ences I have tried in every way possible to 
point out many of the very same points 
which you feel should be called to the at- 
tention of the public. In some instances the 
publicity media have misused the implica- 
tions of the facts we have been trying to pre- 
sent to the American people. 

I believe that there are certain funda- 
mental factors which all citizens should 
recognize: A 

(1) Farmers håve done à magnificent job— 
outstripping industry in productivity. 

(2) The American standard of living would 
have been at a much lower level in the 
absence of the high production levels gen- 
erated by farmer efficiency, 

(3) This increase In efficiency has enabled 
the rest of our society to eat better at lower 
costs. 

(4) The farmers relative position in our 
society has been definitely injured by the im- 
pact of inflation. Both the cost-price 
squeeze and the increase in Marketing mar- 
gins are real and disturb me greatly. We 
cannot play fast and loose with the Federal 
budget without ultimately impairing the 
position of agriculture. We cannot have soft 
wage settlements and undue price rises with- 
out impairing the position of agriculture. 
Those who have posed as friends of agri- 
culture while at the same time recommend- 
ing policies which result in more creeping 
inflation are the enemies to agriculture. 
Those who say “a little inflation is inevitable, 
relax and enjoy it” are doing a tremendous 
disservice to our farm people. 

Your letter makes several suggestions, I 
have examined these Suggestions carefully. 
In reply, I should like to make the Tfoliowing 
comments. 

The conservation reserve program has 
Proved to be an effective attack on the 
source of the surplus problem. Under this 
Program substantial amounts of farmland 
have been shifted out of production for 
periods of 3 to 10 years or more. This had 
led in many instances to a permanent shift 
of such land to uses for which it is better 
adapted. It achieves this adjustment with- 
out subjecting our farm people to further 
regimentation and without the necessity of 
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the Government having to take ownership 
of the farmland. 

Experience under the conseryation reserve 

program has shown that in many instances 
the program has resulted in speeding up 
some trends generally recognized as being 
desirable, This includes such trends as re- 
forestation over wide areas of deteriorated 
lands, particularly in the Southeast, and ex- 
pansion of allied industries. Another ex- 
ample is the nearly 5 million acres of Great 
Plains land that have been included in the 
conservation reserve program. Nearly all 
of that acreage has been planted to grass to 
the longtime benefit of the Great Plains 
area. 
Up to this time 23 million cropland acres 
have been signed up in the conservation re- 
serve. Much, if not most, of this land is 
of average or better productivity and has 
been retired at least temporarily from add- 
ing to our surplus problems and at lower 
cost than disposing of surpluses. 

We have recommended that the conserva- 
tion reserve authority should be extended. 

But there is no point in pushing disposal 

ams and the conservation reserve on 
the one hand unless we tie it all in with 
realistic price support action on the other, 

With respect to the utilization of surplus 
agricultural commodities, we have taken 
many steps to increase the effectiveness of 
utilization of our surpluses. As you know, 
we are moving forward steadily to imple- 
ment the President’s food for peace program. 

In an effort to improve the position of 
agriculture we have recommended the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, Public Law 480. We feel that this pro- 

has been of great assistance in keep- 
ing agricultural exports at a high level, We 
have recommended an extension and will 
continue to do so as long as it is necessary. 

We have held meetings with the principal 
wheat exporting countries to review opera- 
tions under existing programs and to ex- 
plore additional methods whereby agricul- 
tural abundance can be used constructively 
in the free world. 

n of exports of U.S. farm products 
is difficult. Although it may be uneconomic, 
many countries try to be as self-sufficient 
as possible in agriculture. To achieve pro- 
tection they impose substantial import du- 
ties and other barriers to increased trade in 
farm commodities. 


We have had some problems with respect 
to our efforts to increase exports under spe- 
cial Government programs. Most countries, 
even those lesser developed, take into ac- 
count thelr own production while seeking 
assistance under concessional Government 

. On a total basis, for example, 
world producttion of wheat, rice and feed 
grains in 1958 reached an alltime high. 
Wheat production in 1958 is estimated at 
nearly 9 billion bushels, 12 percent above 
the 1956 record crop and 25 percent above 
the 5-year average for 1950-54. Obviously 
there is a relationship between world pro- 
duction of food and feed crops and the 
quantities of these commodities which we 
might program under title I and other 
programs, 


Our best opportunities to increase food 
and fiber consumption and to export food 
for economic development purposes are in 
the less-developed countries. These coun- 
tries, however, often have limited port, 
transportation, and storage facilities which 
place a physical restriction on their capacity 
to import commodities. I have not intended 
to belabor the problems encountered in max- 
imizing U.S. agricultural exports. But in 
seeking ways to use our surpluses we must 
be realistic. We must recognize some of the 
limitations involved. However, we shall 
continue to do everything sound and feasi- 
ble to maximize our exports. 
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In addition we have in operation a very 
substantial food donatiion program, both at 
home and abroad, 

Over the past 7 years we have moved a 
total of 12 billion pounds of food out of 
CCC warehouses and onto the plates of 
schoolchildren and the needy, at home 
and abroad. In just this past year, over 14 
million of our schoolchildren used this 
food. Almost one and a half million in 
the Nation’s charitable institutions and 
millions of needy individuals in families 
have benefited from our donation programs. 

We are reaching the areas of greatest need. 
Of 74 major labor market areas classified as 
“areas of substantial labor surplus” in March 
of this year, our donation program was 
operating in 72. The commodity donation 
program also reached a large number of 
distressed rural areas not officially designated 
as labor surplus areas. In many counties we 
have, month in and month out, been sup- 
plying food to better than 25 percent of the 
total population resident in those counties. 
In a few counties of severe economic dis- 
tress, we have been supplying food to more 
than 40 percent of the county population. 

I want to emphasize that participation in 
the domestic donation program is entirely at 
the option of State and local officials. 

After requirements of domestic recipients 
have been met, the Department has exerted 
every effort to move available surplus foods 
to the needy abroad. In the past fiscal 
year, an estimated 60 million people in 85 
countries benefited from these surplus foods. 

This has been a striking record of achieve- 
ment, at home and abroad. But, we are 
asked, why don't you do more? I would 
like to make the answer crystal clear. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is not 
a supermarket bulging with a fabulous 
variety of foods. I have seen articles and 
speeches citing the fruits and vegetables, 
the meats and fresh eggs we presumably 
have on hand. You know and I know that 
we have none of these items in our inven- 


Better than 85 percent of our inventory 
consists of the so-called basics, corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. We are 
processing and distributing corn, wheat, and 
rice—every pound that any accredited 
agency anywhere in the United States says 
it can use for needy people without waste. 

We are similarly distributing dry milk. 
Likewise, we have distributed butter and 
cheese until it became necessary to reserve 
remaining supplies for schools and chari- 
table institutions. And, when it became ap- 
parent that eggs faced extreme marketing 
difficulties, we used section 32 funds to proc- 
ess eggs and distribute them in dried form. 

We believe we are doing everything feasi- 
ble in the field of utilization of avallable 
surplus foods in the most constructive man- 
ner possible to help those in greatest needs. 

We agree with you that utilization re- 
search to find industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts should be expanded. There have been 
many recommendations for crash programs 
which in some cases involve setting up a new 
agency. This would mean competing for 
available scientists who it is generally rec- 
ognized are in relatively short supply. 

During the past 6 years the budget for 
agricultural research has more than doubled. 
This is concrete evidence of our interest, and 
that of the Congress, in an adequate, bal- 
anced, sound research program. It is rather 
significant that last year our appropriation 
was cut below our request for utilization 
research. You may rest assured that such 
a program will have our continuing and 
vigorous attention with emphasis on utiliza- 


have asked the Foreign Agricultural Service 
to analyze the implications, 
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With respect to the elimination of labor 
exemptions from antitrust legislation you 
course that this matter has been 
considered at some length by the Congress. 
You recognize it is technically outside the 
immediate area of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I shall be glad to pass this question 
on to the Secretary of Labor. 

In my recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I made the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“My admiration for the job farmers are 
doing is exceeded only by my sympathy for 
their problems. The cost-price squeeze 
the spread in marketing margins are 
economic factors in agriculture that distur? 
me greatly, as they do all farmers. We are 
trying to hold the line on inflation. 
Through increasing emphasis on marke 
research we are constantly striving to reduce 
the gap between what farmers receive for 
their goods and what these goods sell for. 

“These two fundamental problems, plus 
the more spectacular dilemma of the V 
surplus in a few crops, are certainly not the 
fault of our farmers. t 

“They are not to blame. I make this poin 
because as this dilemma worsens, there is 
a growing public tendency to point the Unger 
of blame at the farmer. This is unfair. 
Farmers are not responsible for the hig? 
costs of Government involvement in 4 
culture. i 

“These excessive costs are directly trace” 
able to war bred legislation continued 
long in peacetime. The farmer's response 
to mandatory price supports at production’ 
stimulating levels was what any reasons e 
person might expect. Naturally, not all th 
outlay of public moneys resulting from tu 
overproduction finds its way back to ro 
ers’ pockets, as some mistakenly believe” 
Costs of storage, interest, and handling alon 
are now about a billion dollars a year.” 2 

This statement regarding the unjust crite 
cism of farmers I am sure coincides W! 
yours. I will do everything within my pow” 
to give publicity to these heartfelt sen 
ments. You are to be commended for 72 
efforts on behalf of clarifying public mi 
understanding of farmers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary, 


You'd Hardly Know Asbury Park Today. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 15 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. P. 
dent, a recent issue of the Asbury P re 
Evening Press contained a special “ion 
plement, “Your Invitation to Vaca ent 
Land.” The pages of this supplem in- 
describe in words and pictures thé ued 
vigorating climate and uneg t 
amusement and recreation areas tion” 
the New Jersey coast offers to vacs > 
ers. - arti- 
As an example of the many fine osen 
cles in the supplement, I have obur 
one, aang von the growth of t to 
Park, an ask unanimous 
have it printed in the Appendix of ine 
RECORD. ud 

For years, New Jersey has been Prins 
of its broad, sandy beaches, ref d fa 
surf, famous boardwalks and vari 
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cilities for sports. More recently, a 
Tast new highway system has made this 
liday area even more accessible. The 
Construction of new hotels, motels, and 
guest accommodations assures the 
traveler of the finest in comfort and 
Convenience. 

I commend the Asbury Park Press for 
publishing this supplement, and I take 
this occasion to extend to my colleagues 
& Warm invitation to visit the New Jer- 
Sey shore soon. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Youp Hanpuy Know Asmony Park TODAY 


Aszunr Parx.—This resort city is coming 
into its second growth ‘mid a program of 
Rew buudings and improvements unparal- 
leled here in the past 30 years. 

More than $3 million worth of public im- 

ents, which will make this resort 
More attractive to visitors is being com- 
Pleted now. 

Focal point is a modern new steel and 
brick bathing pavilion and store facilities on 
the boardwalk, which will accomodate 4,200 
bathers, 

CONSTRUCTION BOOMING 


While public construction is booming, pri- 
Yate building is beginning to niove into an 
®ccelerated tempo also. 

Another famous landmark undergoing 
change is the Arthur Memorial Band 
Pavilion, being altered to include additional 
eating capacity for band concerts facing 

boardwalk. 
to boardwalk itself, which resounds yearly 
the echoed tread of millions of visitors, is 
raised as protection against scouring 
by sands, 
TWO NEW MOTELS 


Two new luxury motels, with a total of 
80 units and costing an estimated $650,- 

200. are neur completion in the beach front 
a At least three others are on the draw- 
E boards and expected to be announced 


y. 

The building program, is in keeping with 
the Changing character of Asbury Park, both 
25 & year ‘round resort which attracts some 
on visitors annually from a wide area, 
and as a seasonal resort, growing in popu- 

larity each year. 

NEW LIGHTING 5 
re: entire new citywide lighting system, 
hich will increase illumination by some 400 
nt is also being completed. As part of 
the Program, municipal officials have bor- 
Towed a technique from southern France and 
Will iluminate the colorful flowerbeds in 
the extensive park areas with low, flat light- 
ing which develops a picturesque night scene. 
MORE PARKING 


Yen” meet the ever-increasing parking prob- 
new perimeter areas are being completed 
& new four-story, slope level, 8500. 000 
ng garage is soon to be undertaken in 
the heart of the downtown shopping area, 
Here too, new additions to existing depart- 
ment stores, costing several hundred thous- 
dollars, give answer to the competition 
Picture presented by construction of sur- 
ding highway shopping centers. 
BEACH POLICY 


Perhaps the most important new phase 

the resort program here, from the visitor's 
viewpoint, is the new municipal bathing 
Policy with all bathing facilities being op- 
rated by the city. This makes it much 
asier for guests at hotels and motels to use 

© ocean bathing facilities directly from 
their rooms. 
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Many of the hotels have carried out mod- 
ernization programs during the past several 
months, and an augmented ‘round-the-clock 
entertainment policy for all ages will be in 
force during the coming summer, 


The Panama Canal: Red Target 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times of Monday, July 27, 1959. 
This editorial was sent to me by Mr. 
Charles J. Lewin, editor and general 
manager of the Standard-Times. 

THE CANAL: RED TARGET 

In an exclusive Interview with the Stand- 
ard-Times July 18, Panama's Ambassador to 
the United States declared seething unrest 
in the Caribbean, promoted if not pro- 
yoked by international communism, poses 
a major threat to U.S. control of the stra- 
tegically and commercially vital Panama 
Cc 


anal. 

The grim fact Is, as emphasized by Ambas- 
sador Ricardo Arias and U.S. news stories 
since January, that violence has flamed in 
13 of the 20 Latin-American Republics dur- 
ing the first half of 1959, and more very 
likely lies ahead, $ 

Counting Fidel Castro's New Year's Day 
coup in Cuba, seven nations lived through 
revolts or invasions. Major rioting or ban- 
ditry took its toll of life and property in 
six others. 

James R. Whelan of United Press Inter- 
national, writing from Buenos Aires July 11, 
commented of these outbreaks of violence, 
“Nor were all in the name of freedom, Ac- 
cording to Pravda (oficial Kremlin news- 
paper), there are 360,000 card-carrying Com- 
munists in the hemisphere. The ‘Red hand’ 
was visible in many of the disturbances.” 

In April, Mexico ousted two Russian dip- 
lomats for helping organize a railroad strike. 
Argentina, ons of two nations on the South 
American Continent with diplomatic ties 
with Russia, has sent home six Iron Curtain 
diplomats and banned Communist-line pub- 
lications and activities. Uruguay, the other 
nation maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the Reds, appears about to break off 
with Moscow. 

The Caribbean crisis has been intensified 
since Castro came to power in Cuba. Fol- 
lowing the victory of this rebel leader, who 
now faces mounting accusations of being 
Communist-influenced, unsuccessful inya- 
sion attempts were launched against the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

It is totally unrealistic for American inter- 
ests to dismiss such military operations as 
“comic opera,” simply because the troops in- 
volved are numbered by dozens or hundreds, 
rather than thousands. In the last 20 years, 
from Singapore to the Suez, the world has 
had ample evidence of what a handful of 
well-trained saboteurs can accomplish—re- 
gardless of security measures—if they set out 
to halt traffic on land or sea. A canal, any 
canal, is particularly vulnerable. 

The big danger in this situation is that it 
may be ignored or minimized. Representa- 
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tive Froop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, has 
warned that U.S. State Department empha- 
sis on Asia, Africa, and Western Europe may 
result in losing “the war in our own back- 
yard.” 

Specifically, there are long-standing fric- 
tions between the United States and Pan- 
ama, regarding U.S. operation and control of 
the waterway; no one has suggested they are 
insurmountable, yet real effort to solve them 
lags. 

Meanwhile, the canal is a rallying-point 
for political nationalists of either right or 
left; it provides an excuse for anti-American 
propaganda, and the Communists now are 
urging internationalization of the waterway. 

The State Department, working with the 
Organization of American States, would do 
well to give the Latin American situation— 
with emphasis on Panama—some high- 
priority attention. Otherwise, North Ameri- 
cans may one day find it has lost many of its 
good friends to the south, and that unfriend- 
ly influences, with ce to the Kremlin, 
have something to say about America's wa- 
terborne traffic between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, 


Wisconsin Takes Steps To Establish a 
Stronger Safety School Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
country is faced with the serious chal- 
lenge of finding ways and means to 
promote safety on the Nation’s highways. 

The tragic toll in death and property 
is a blight on our national progress. 
Somehow, an effective program must be 
designed to reduce this toll, rather than 
to see it climb annually. 

According to reports, about 37,000 
people lose their lives each year on the 
Nation’s roadways. 

In addition, there are nonfatal in- 
juries to 1.4 million. The value of prop- 
erty destroyed amounts to an estimated 
$1.8 billion. All costs—including med- 
ical, wages lost, insurance, and property 
damage, are estimated to be about $5.4 
billion. 

We recognize, of course, that one of 
the objectives of the national highway 
program is to provide not only better— 
but also safer—roads for the Nation’s 
travelers, either for pleasure or business. 

Recently the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives 
reached some compromise agreements 
on amendments to the highway trust 
fund, to provide funds to carry forward 
the highway construction program, 

We realize that if this is not done, the 
projects for expanding and improving 
our Nation’s roads will be seriously cur- 
tailed. 8 

In addition, there will be adverse eco- 
nomic repercussions that will be felt 
throughout the economy.“ 

Iam hopeful, therefore, that the Con- 
gress will now find it possible to take 
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early action on these proposals for car- 
rying forward the highway program. 

An important feature of the new road- 
way system, of course, is the matter also 
of greater safety. 

Across the country, we are aware, of 
course, that State and local communities 
are undertaking programs to promote 
greater safety. In addition, civic groups 
and other organizations are conducting 
similar campaigns. 

Recently, the Melrose Chronicle, of 
Melrose, Wis., published an article out- 
lining the constructive program designed 
by the State Motor Vehicle Department 
of Wisconsin, aimed at reducing traffic 
accidents. 

Specifically, the program provides for 
expanding and improving traffic safety 
schools. 

Representative of one of the many 
ways in which contructive efforts are be- 
ing made to promote safety, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Melrose (Wis.) Chronicle] 
Wisconsin Taxes Steps To ESTABLISH A 
STRONGER SAFETY SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Stabilizing and expanding traffic safety 
schools for traffic law violators is a current 
project which Commissioner James L. Karns 
of the State motor vehicle department be- 
Meves will provide a strong, basic answer to 
the question: “What can we do to stop 
traffic accidents?” 

The strength of the program lies in the 
fact that it will be reaching the right people, 
he points out. 

“Some safety education efforts appear to 
be misdirected in that they fail to reach 
the persons who need them most,” Karns 
commented, This cannot be said about the 
safety school whose enrollees have been 
handpicked by the traffic judge himself, and 
whose past records prove they are in need 
of special attention.” 

The motor vehicle commissioner is named 
by statute as the State official responsible 
for approving these schools, and Commis- 
sioner Karns points out that procedures have 
been set up to guide communities in estab- 
lishing schools which will meet approval 
standards. 

This action does not mean we are dissat- 
isfied with the schools already in operation,” 
he said. “In fact our procedures are based 
largely on practices already being used suc- 
cessfully in existing schools. 

“In setting up these procedures, the motor 
vehicle department's safety division has 
also drawn upon many years of experience 
in connection with the high school driver 
education program in our State.” 

As an aid to communities seeking to set 
up a traffic safety school under authority 
granted In section 345.16. Wisconsin Stat- 
utes, the safety division has developed: 

An official manual, “The Wisconsin Traf- 
fic Safety School.” f 

An application form for approval and 
registration. 

A list of safety materials. 

A final report form. 

And a certificate of attendance for presen- 
tation to students completing the course. 

“We are asking for final reports to enable 
us to survey the effectiveness of these schools 
as time goes by,” Karns said. “These re- 
ports, together with information contained 
in our central driver record files, will pro- 
vide a basis for future studies.” 
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The commissioner commended Wisconsin 
Judges and schools ef vocational and adult 
education already cooperating in the traffic 
safety school program, and invited other 
communities to establish schools of their 
own. 

“This is the best way I know to impress 
violators that traffic court justice is con- 
cerned, not merely with punishment and fine 
collection, but with the rehabilitation of per- 
sons whose driving practices and social atti- 
tudes have taken a wrong turn somewhere 
along the way.” 


The Folly of Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15,1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I commend 
to my colleagues an article in the August 
3 issue of the Wall Street Journal by 
William Henry.Chamberlin. Mr. Cham- 
berlin gives us a valuable and current 
report on the economic, political, and 
military situation in West Berlin. 

The heart of the article is in the quo- 
tation of a refugee student when he 
said: 

If freedom fails in West Berlin it will not 
live long in Germany, or in Europe; and 
then America itself will be in grave danger. 
For our sake, but also for America’s, we 
hope America will stand firm, 


How many Americans really under- 
stand this? 

Tse Forty or BERLIN: Irs ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY VULNERABILITY UNDERSCORES ONCE 
Monz THE Great US, Errors or 1945 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

West Breriin.—Spending a few days in this 
island of political and economic freedom 
makes one Increasingly conscious of a mon- 
strous folly in the history of US. foreign 
affairs, i 

The military and economic weaknesses in- 
herent in West Berlin's isolated geographical 
position strike the eye. The garrisons main- 
tained here by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France are of token strength, 
about 11,000 men altogether, 

Their presence is most useful and neces- 
sary, however, for the double purpose of dis- 
couraging any attempt to overrun West Ber- 
lin by means of a raid organized in the 
Soviet zone and reminding the Russians that 
any attack on Berlin would provoke most 
serious consequences. But West Berlin is 
obviously indefensible against a major 
attack, mounted by forces such as the Soviet 
Union maintains in the zone, 

The city is even more yulnerable economi- 
cally. Its livelihood depends on free, unin- 
terrupted routes of access to the Federal 
Republic, and to the West generally. About 
80 percent of Berlin’s output is exported to 
pay for the imports of food and raw mate- 
rials and other goods needed by a city of 
2.2 million inhabitants, the largest in Ger- 
many today. Trucks, railways, and barges 
account for virtually all this essential traffic; 
and roads, railways, and canals are under the 
control of the Soviet zone administration. 

The more one looks at Berlin's geographi- 
cal situation the more one is conscious of the 
folly of the political direction in Washing- 
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ton in the spring of 1945 in failing to urge 
Eisenhower to get to Berlin ahead of the 
Russians. This, rather than any subse- 
quent slips in drawing up agreements for 
access, was the cardinal, basic mistake. For 
Soviet Russians will always find ways to tear 
up a paper agreement. 

Yet West Berlin today, with the Damocles 
Sword of economic blockade or slow strangu- 
lation hanging over It, is demonstrably bet- 
ter off than it has been at any time since 
the end of the war. Many new buildings 
have gone up since the writer was last here 
2 years ago, including one of the omnipresent 
Conrad Hilton hotels; others, including 2 
22-story skyscraper, highest building in Ber- 
lin, are under construction. 

UNEMPLOYMENT FALLS 


Unemployment, long a weak spot in the 
West Berlin economy, Is at a record low Ie 
of 55,000, of whom 30,000, according to Ma 
Willy Brandt, are unemployable—older work- 
ers and government employees and oth 
who cannot continue working. An upsuré® 
of new orders from the Federal Repu of 
since Kbrushchey’s first threatening note 
last November has put the West Berlin 107 
dustry in a favorable position. The str 
around the zoo section, the center of ho 
travel bureaus, movies, cafes, now that Unter 
den Linden and adjoining streets are in tus 
Soviet sector, are torn up because of con 
struction on a new subway line. ae 

And all over the city new “Siedlungen, 
housing projects, can be seen, Some alreac 
are functioning, others are under construe 
tion. Over 20,000 apartments are being bu S 
every year, and in modern style, with atten 
tion to proper sun exposure and provision t 
stretches of green around the apartmen 
houses. It wili still be several years De- 
fore the tremendous bombing destruction 
wrought by the war is made up; but W. st 
Berlin remains easily ahead in the race tb 
providing housing and other amenities wi 
neighboring, Communist-ruled East Berlin. at 

Both energetic, 45-year-old Mayor Bran * 
and Senator Paul Herz, in charge ot the * 
finances and credits, emphasize that 
Berlin, while hoping for the best, is pre eral 
for the worst. The stockpile of sev ve 
months supply of food, fuel, and raw ma de 
rials, built up after the end of the blocks 
of 1949, has been expanded until Berlin, 
now supplied with enough reserves to last 
almost a year, and at a fairly high stand 5 
of living. The city is also self-sufficient 
regards gas, water, and electricity. ar 

Americans here are probably more poring 
than in any other city in Europe and n of 
could be in more ludicrous contradiction a 
the facts than the Communist line that 145 os 
Berlin is suffering under the heel of 8 as 
occupation. The day of withdrawal of ee 
ican and other foreign troops would be KS ion 
of mourning for the whole Berlin popula ce 
which knows very well that the p. their 
of allied troops is the best guaranty of nor 
freedom. Berlin has its Clay Allee, in BO 
of the first American commander here, 255 ers 
stand during the blockage made Ber carl 
forget some of the harsh features 
American occupation. e 

There is a Taylorstrasse, named after th 
recently retired Army Chief of staff, . re- 
Maxwell D. Taylor, and the city has ostet 
named another street after John t the 
Dulles. It is interesting to note saga 
West Berliners, whose lives would be goviet 
directly affected by any ager ve ecting 
move, seem to be unanimous in rej 
ideas of concession and appeasement. a ent 
Mayor Brandt to a recently arrived 8 is not 
in a refugee camp, the apprehension gare: 
that the Western Powers will incur de of 
shchev's wrath and bring on & plocka 
Berlin by standing firm at Geneve ny lead 
rather that concessions and retreats wW 2 
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toa steady erosion of Berlin's rights and 
berties, until only a shell remains. 


DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 


And in this attitude the Berliners are not 
alone. RIAS, the American broadcasting 
Station in Berlin, which is widely heard in 
the Soviet Zone, receives an enormous 
amount of fan mail, about 259,000 letters 
during 1958, according to Director A. A. Klie- 
forth. About one-third of those letters are 

Usteners in the zone. The predomi- 
nant note in these letters ever since Khru- 

v's note of November 27 has been: 
Stand arm. Keep Berlin free. 

Many write to RIAS that they were forced 

to sign letters endorsing Soviet policy as a 
t of a government campaign; for this 
m they want to express their true senti- 
t: That a free Berlin is an inestimable 
efit to the silenced population of the 

et Zone. 

The political danger of Khrushehev's de- 
mulitarized free city proposal for Berlin has 

generally spotted abroad. What is per- 
haps not so well understood is that, even if 
Were no overt attack on what would 
become a defenseless city, Khrushchev’s pro- 
Posal would mean economic ruin. This 
Point was brought out by Dr. Heinrich 
Voeckel, representative of the federal gov- 
t in West Berlin, in the course of a 

“Berlin is not self-supporting,” said Dr. 

Voeckel. “It imports about $250 million 
than it exports. If one reckons all 
forms of aid which the Federal Government 
Bives to Berlin, direct subsidies, tax rebates, 
loans for housing, guarantees for industrial 
“eliveries, you get a figure close to 8500 mil- 
llon a year. Under Khrushchev’s proposal 
would have to stop, because he demands 
that all connection with the Federal Republic 
ease, The aid given from Bonn is almost 
40 percent of the total expenditure of the 
Berlin city government. Take it away and 
Berlin's prosperity vanishes overnight. It is 
Absurd if Khrushchev suggests that increased 
Orders from the Soviet Union and other 
Communist states could make up for this 
los. Do you know how much of Berlin’s 
went to the Communist bloc last 

Year? About 2 percent, 

“It would be difficult, but perhaps not 
Quite impossible, to finance a united Berlin, 
because East Berlin is financially and eco- 

y integrated with the Soviet bloc. 
But West Berlin as a ‘free city’ would lapse 
into stagnation and ruin.” 

“Status quo” may be a dirty word among 
who like to regard themselves as ad- 

thinkers. But the more one studies 

Political and economic angles of the 
Berlin situation the more it seems that the 
tenance of the status quo in Berlin is 
the Only way in which the Western Powers 
an fulfill their obligations to maintain the 
freedom of West Berlin until the time, which 
looks very distant on the horizon now, when 


This is why the Berliners become a little 
nervous whenever it seems that the status 


in, and for a good many Germans in the 
Soviet Zone also, when he said: 
ly tf freedom falls in West Berlin it will not 
Ye long in Germany, or in Europe; and 
Por America itself will be in graye danger. 
Our sake, but also for America’s, we hope 
will stand firm.” 
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States Enact New Laws To Curb 
Drunken Driving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most dangerous combinations in 
the world is alcohol and gasoline. 
Thousands of people die each year on our 
streets and highways because of drunken 
driving. Indeed, a special committee of 
the American Medical Association has 
announced that liquor has been involved 
in 50 percent of the fatal automobile ac- 
cidents occurring in this country in 1958. 
This shocking announcement makes 
more imperative than ever that we have 
adequate laws and effective enforcement 
against the drunken driver. Such stat- 
utes are for the protection of us all— 
particularly children, who are frequently 
the innocent victims of these drunken 
drivers. 

Therefore, it is encouraging to learn 
that various States of the Union have 
adopted new and rigorous laws to curb 
the drunken driver. Last year law-en- 
forcement officials obtained over 86,000 
such convictions, especially by State and 
highway police. In the New York Times 
for August 3, 1959, Mr. Bernard Sten- 
gren, staff reporter for that outstand- 
ing daily newspaper, has prepared an 
exhaustive compilation of the progress 
made recently in efforts to prevent peo- 
ple under the influence of liquor from 
getting behind the steering wheels of 
high-powered automobiles. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Mr. Stengren's article from the New 
York Times, entitled “New Laws Attack 
Drunken Driving.” I think that many of 
my colleagues will be interested in his 
information because, eventually, the 
Federal Government will have to cope 
with this problem of drunken driving if 
the 50 States find it beyond their means 
and methods to do so. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 3, 1959] 
New Laws Atrack DRUNKEN Drivinc—86,000 
CONVICTED IN NATION Last YEAR—MORE 

STATES Pass TOUGH MEASURES 

(By Bernard Stengren) 

More and more States are acting to reduce 
drunken driving. 

An indication of the size of the problem is 
that the State and highway police across the 
country obtained 86,500 convictions last year. 
How many more were obtained by the police 
in cities was not known. 

More State legislatures are adopting laws 
authorizing the use of chemical tests of 
blood, breath, urine, or saliva to determine 
alcohol levels. A growing number are adding 
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statutes. 

New York State's provision holds that in 
accepting a driving license, a person “shall 
be deemed to have given his consent to a 
chemical test.” If he refuses such a request 
by the police, his license is automatically 
suspended pending a hearing for revocation 
for driving while under the influence of 
alcohol. 

At the same time there is a current of 
opposition diminishing only slightly, to the 
tide of more severe treatment for drinking 
drivers. This has taken two principal forms: 
Challenges of the validity of chemical tests 
and the attitude on the part of some judges 
E juries of “there but for the grace of God 
gor” 

SAFETY EXPERTS CONCERNED 

At the root of the situation is the deep 
concern of police, medical, and safety ex- 
perts over the role of alcohol in fatal high- 
Way accidents. 

Recently a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association estimated that al- 
cohol had been improved in 50 percent of the 
fatal automobile accidents in this country 
last year—accounting for 15,000 deaths, 

This figure is considerably higher than that 
of the National Safety Council, which has 
estimated that nearly 17 percent of the driv- 
ers involved in fatal accidents had been 
drinking—and that 25 percent of the adult 
Pedestrian fatalities had been x 

Difficulties in getting complete, detailed 
statistics from 50 States and the District of 
Sas make an accurate count impos- 

e. 

What is the minimum amount of alcohol 
that makes a normally adequate driver an 
unfit one? How can it be determined when 
an individual has passed that threshold? 
What should be done with such a driver 
when he is discovered? These are questions 
ya a ecto never will be answered defin- 

vely. 


FIFTEEN ONE-HUNDREDTHS PERCENT IS STANDARD 

At present in this country a person with 
0.05 percent of alcohol or less by weight in the 
blood is considered not under the influence 
of alcohol. If there is between 0.05 and 0.15 
percent “blood alcohol,” there is a question 
of the degree of influence. Over 0.15 percent, 
the person is regarded as definitely under the 
influence. 

These criterla are embodied in section 11- 
902 of the Uniform Vehicle Code, which has 
been adopted substantially in that form by 
32 States and the District of Columbia. 

Lower minimums have been adopted in Eu- 
rope. Sweden, for instance, considers 0.06 
percent too high. There is a considerable 
body of opinion here that would revise the 
“under the influence” level to 0.10 percent. 

How much imbibing is needed to bring 
the blood-alcohol level to a given point varies 
with the individual—his weight, physical 
condition, drinking habits, length of time 
between drinks; and the amount of food 
eaten before or while drinking. Researchers 
say that, on the average, 6 ounces of whis- 
ky or six bottles of beer taken over a period 
55 peva hours will produce a 0.15 percent 
evel. 

VARIES BY PERSONS 


“This does not mean,” according to Dr. 
Clarence W. Muehlberger, “that all persons 
having 0.14 percent alcohol in their blood are 
stone sober, nor does it imply that all hay- 
ing, 0.15 percent are staggering drunk. 

Dr. Muehlberger, a Michigan toxicologist, 
has studied Intoxication for more than 3 
decades, 
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Along with other experts, he holds that 
alcohol produces a marked deterioration of 
automobile-driving ability long before one 
reaches the stage which is ordinarily classi- 
fied as drunk. 

For this reason, safety and police officials 
hold, the social drinker who has two or 
three drinks before driving is a far greater 
menace than the so-called staggering drunk. 
The social drinker does not always realize 
his trouble. 

Methods for determining when a driver 
is under the infiuence—the phrase com- 
monly used in State laws—vary from the 
observation and performance type to more 
precise chemical tests. 

In the former, a suspect is asked to do 
such things as walk a straight line, touch 
the tip of his nose, and pick up coins from 
the floor. This is still used in conjunction 
with chemical tests in most cases, 

Another method finding some support 
Tucson, Ariz., and Rochester, N.Y., are among 
the cities using it—is motion pictures of 
the suspect taken after he is brought to a 
Police station. 

But in the last 2 decades chemical tests 
or blood, urine, saliva, or breath have be- 
come the primary ones. 

Although blood tests are the most accu- 
rate, they are also the most difficult for 
police agencies to use because a physician 
must take the sample, and some time is 
needed to make the analysis. Nonetheless 
in 37 States, police or highway patrols use 
this method. 

Tests for blood alcohol using urine or 
saliva also are relatively cumbersome. The 
breath test, first devised by Dr. R. N. Harger, 
of the Indiana University School of Medi- 
cine, is most commonly used. 

Twenty-six States and more than 150 local 
police departments use the “balloon” device 
called the drunkometer or other breath de- 
vices known as intoximeters, breatholizers, 
or alcometers. 

Results of such tests are specifically au- 
thorized as admissible in the courts of 39 
States and the District of Columbia, and 4 
other States have such statutes under con- 
sideration. All 50 States, with the exception 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and Massachusetts, 
permit use of the tests, either by specific 
statute or under general police powers. 

State police agencies administered more 
than 42,000 chemical tests last year to per- 
sons suspected of driving while under the 
influence of alcohol. Figures of cities and 
counties are not available, but in 1958 the 
New York City Police Department gave 1,502 
tests and in the first 6 months of this year 
administered 677. 

Challenges of the tests—either on con- 
stitutional grounds as alleged self-incrimina- 
tion or on their scientific validity—have 
been almost universally rejected by appellate 
courts. 

But to avoid litigation, nine States have 
now adopted, and three others have under 
consideration, the implied consent provision 
first adopted in New York in 1953. 

In addition to New York, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Idaho, and Utah have the laws. 
In Delaware, Illinois, and Michigan, the mat- 
ter is under consideration. 

OPPOSITION BY AAA 


A vigorous opponent of the implied con- 
sent provision is the American Automobile 
Association. While condemning driving 
while under the influence of intoxicants or 
narcotics as a grave menace and calling for 
strict enforcement through use of chemical 
tests, it particularly condemns the assump- 
tion that the right to drive is conditioned on 
implied consent. 

Periodically scientific challenges to the 
tests’ validity arise. 
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A recent example was a Brooklyn court 
case. A pathologist poured onion juice, gar- 
lic juice, acetone, and alcohol in tubes con- 
taining sulfuric acid and potassium per- 
manganate—the chemicals used in the 
Drunkometer. He obtained the same ac- 
tion in each case, proving that any one of the 
four substances could register intoxicated. 

But the test was designed for testing air 
samples, not liquids and solids. Subsequent 
demonstrations for the police and prosecut- 
ing officials—shaken by the defendant’s ac- 
quittal—showed that any solid substance 
containing carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
even paper towels, would cause identical re- 
actions, 

The pathologist was denounced by experts 
in the field for performing misleading tests, 
He was “either grossly misinformed or de- 
liberately misrepresented facts.“ according to 
Drs. Robert B, Forney and Morton Mason of 
the Indiana Laboratory of Toxicology. 

The defendant, although acquitted, had 
his license revoked by the State motor ve- 
hicle bureau after a hearing. 

Punishment for convictions on driving 
while under the influence ranges from very 
severe to most lenient. In 6 States the first 
conviction is considered a felony—5 years is 
the maximum jail term in California—and 
17 States regard a third conviction as a felony. 


Sokolism Versus Spartakiada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following most interesting 
and informative article by Mr. John C. 
Sciranka which appeared in the Allen- 
town (Pa.) Times on Friday, July 24, 
1959, Mr. Sciranka is a writer and an 
editor from Passaic, N.J.: 


SoKOLISM VERSUS SPARTAKIADA 
(By John C. Sciranka) 


While the eyes of the Slovaks of the United 
States and the free world are turned toward 
Reading, where the Slovak Catholic Sokol is 
completing its week-long gymnastic and ath- 
letic meet, known as the Slet and National 
Convention ending July 25, the Communists 
of Czechoslovakia, where the Sokol idea 
originated in 1862 are busy preparing for the 
Spartakiada, which is a substitute or ersatz 
for Sokolism. 

The Sokol idea for almost a century put 
into action its rockribbed principle and pur- 
poses: Equality and brotherhood, as well as 
patriotism on Christian principles for out of 
those grow freedom and independence. 

The word “Sokol” means Falcon,“ a bird 
whose swiftness appealed to the early Sla- 
vonic authors and poets, and they have 
woven their epics and legends around this 
lofty bird. The Sokol members are well 
trained and disciplined. Equality, freedom, 
brotherhood, and morality are their first ele- 
ments in training. They train youth to cul- 
tivate power and memory, acquire courage 
and skill, and have self-confidence. The 
Sokols are trained to transform aims into 
actual deeds. 

That is why the Sokols were the first to 
organize Ozechoslovak legions during World 
War I and fought for freedom and independ- 
ence. The Sokol is an organization of Slav 
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nations trained to keep on guard against 
enemies of democracies and fight for justice 
and 3 

The Communists disbanded the Sokols in 
its mother country, Czechoslovakia, and 
other satellite Slavonic countries where it 
was a leading organization. In its place they 
inaugurated Spartakiada, which will hold its 
meet next year in Prague. Sparta was the 
capital of ancient Lacedaemon in the south- 
east corner of Greece. The people there 
made the first great experiment of socialism- 
Each child was examined at birth, and kill 
if weakly. Boys and girls were educated bY 
the state in gymnastics, boys in military 
drilling. The family was disregarded. 

ate in common, lived plainly, and no coined 
money was allowed. The system produ 

a race of military athletes, without com- 
merce, art, or literature, but was a 

one and failed. 

Communists, unfortunately, are trying 
hard to replace Sokolism with Spartaklada. 
which has failed in the past as barren, for 
it has no soul. 

Perhaps the proponents of Spartaklada in- 
stead of Sokolism had also in mind Sparta“ 
cus, the ‘Thracian war prisoner and gladiator . 
In 73 B.C. he incited a slave insurrection 
armed his men, led them with consummate 
generalship and defeated the Roman les 
gions. After 2 years he was killed at the 
head of hismen. Pompey, whose genius 
the final victory, crucified 6,000 captives 
along the road from Capua to Rome. Per- 
haps this sort of history of murder and 
brutality appeals to the present regime in 
Czechoslovakia and Communist countries 
where Sokolism took root close to a cent 
ago and where they disbanded it. 

However, the people of the free world will 
continue to look upon Sokols and Sokolis™ 
as a youth fitness training organization or 
as President Eisenhower is advocating f ó 
the American youth. The Slovak Catholig 
Sokol, founded on July 4, 1905, has train 
tens of thousands of American on 
Thirty years ago their 21 member delegat! 
of gymnasts and athletes won first a 
during the All Slay Nations Slet in Pragus. 
We are looking forward to 1962 when sokor 
dom will observe its centennial bitha 
when there will be a huge slet (meet) 
Sokolism will march in the spirit of equallt¥: 
freedom, brotherhood, and Christianity 3 
better future and peaceful world wi 
Christian democracy and justice rei ol 

In World War II the Slovak Catholic Sok of 
had over 5,000 men and women in service 
Uncle Sam. 

Of the original 43 founders of the Sion 
Catholic Sokol we salute the 3 living fou 1 
ers, namely Stephen Bigos, of Garfield, N 4 
Andrew Klukosovsky, of Clifton, N. J., 
Andrew Bekes of Little Falls, N.J. 


Problems of Poultry Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA TES 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. Presiden 
today I received a letter from one ©, G. 
good friends and constituents, Hon. poul- 
Blanchard of Evans, Ga., who is & is 
try and egg farmer. Mr. Blanchard n- 
a practical poultryman and I was 50 © sf 
pressed by his penetrating analyse yj- 
the grave problems confronting the 
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try and egg industry that I feel his ob- 

servations and conclusions should be 

Called to the attention of all the Mem- 

of Congress. Therefore, I ask 

us consent to have the text of 

Mr, Blanchard’s letter to me printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Evans, Ga.. August 1, 1959. 
Senator Herman E. TALMADGE, 
Segate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Drar Herman; I am sure that you are 
aware of the extenuating conditions of the 
broiler and egg farmers in Georgia and the 
Nation. As you know, the southern theme 
at the recent congressional hearings on the 
Poultry situation was that “the South never 
had it so good“ that southern poultrymen 
don't suffer from low prices as other areas 

Such is not the case of the farmer. 

The spokesmen for the southern poultry in- 
dustry at the recent hearings, and on all 
other occasions, has been industry represent- 
atives. Naturally these industry people pre- 
Sent the side of the story that is most favor- 
able to them. Their side of the story is not 
the farmers side and is not in the best in- 

of the farmer. 

While the industry is speaking, the farm- 
er is at home, completely ignorant of the 
fact, working 12 hours per day, 7 days per 
Week and hoping for some miracle which will 
Never happen so long as industry is the 
Tarmer's spokesman. j 

While my teenage son is out of school for 
summer, I have spent considerable time 
Studying my farming operation of 10,000 
layers and visiting other poultrymen 
throughout the State and discussing our (the 
farmer's) problem. The only happy poul- 
I have found are those just getting 

into business and those getting out. 

The following comments are typical from 
the poultry farmers I visited: 

1. It the feed mills would stay in the 
Teed business instead of getting in the egg 

„things would be better.“ 

2. “If the feed people would help the 
farmers in established broiler areas make a 
living instead of promoting new areas, they 
Would be helping the farmers in both areas.” 

J. “If the extension service would stop 
Publishing ridiculously low cost production 

for eggs and broilers, the feed pro- 
Motion people would have less false propa- 
Banda with which to induce more people 
Into the chicken business.” 
4. It feed and chick salesmen would stop 
g southern farmers that the North and 
West is getting out of the egg business 
t year and that the South will have to 
luce eggs for the whole Nation, so let's 
Put in more hens.” 

5. “How can we produce broilers and eggs 
on price supported grains and sell on a 
supported market?” 

8. “People will seat only so many broilers 

eggs, so why produce more. This spring, 
When egg prices were lowest in years, per 
aes egg consumption continued to de- 
g,” 

7. “Stop, or correct, the misleading pub- 

ity given poultry farming. Magazines 

newspapers are still publishing get-rich- 
stories about poultry farmers—thus 
Riving a false impression of our situation.” 
Also I have heard where some unscrupu- 
lous feed salesmen have resorted to sowing 
of discord among farmers in their 
Worts to Increase feed tonnage and boost 
their commission incomes. I believe, 
hough, that farmers are at least beginning 
realize that a farmer is another farmer's 
best friend. 


My friend, J. H. Marshall, who has been 
Vacationing in Florida, has mailed me news- 
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paper clippings advertising dressed and 
drawn broilers in Miami for 19 cents per 
pound and in Tampa for 15 cents per pound. 

The feed and hatchery industry are try- 
ing to blame today's problems on the chain- 
stores. It seems that this is a mighty feeble 
way of trying to pass the blame. 

A friend of mine in an adjoining county 
recently grew out 9,000 broilers under con- 
tract with a local feed company. He re- 
ceived-25 cents for his efforts which included 
furnishing the house, equipment, brooding 
costs and labor for 10 weeks. There are 
other stories all over Georgia just about as 
bad as this one. This is worse than share- 
cropping and tenant farming. 

I have heard of several instances where 
farmers receiving soil bank money have in- 
vested this money in poultry farming—thus 
adding more overproduction. Some feed 
company people go around and find the soil 
bank farmers and show them a lot of mis- 
lending figures and put them to chicken 
farming. Is this right? 

We hear much today about efficiency. 
Anyone knowing anything about chicken 
farming will tell you that a farmer with 
5,000 hens can produce eggs cheaper than a 
farmer with 50,000 hens, or a broiler grower 
with 10,000 brollers can do a better job than 
a person with 100,000. This is a proven 
fact. The Extension Service would do well 
to avail themselves of this fact. 

Industry, of which feed mills are the ma- 
jor part. have established volume as their 
creed. Their every effort is in the direction 
of more output. And so far, the farmer has 
been the one to suffer most. Industry, in 
nearly every case has protected their profit 
margin. Naturally they want to continue to 
expand production without Government 
control, as long as they can make a profit 
by doing so. They have no particular love 
for the farmer, and the farmer is beginning 
to see it. 

The chicken farmers are fast realizing that 
industry is no place of mercy. And they 
are beginning to wonder if Benson is Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or “Secretary of Indus- 


There is a great.deal of unrest among the 
Nattion’s poultry farmers, Georgia poultry- 
men very much included. As you know, 
farmers are not a letterwriting and pub- 
licity-seeking group. Therefore, their feel- 
ings are not generally well known. 

Herrman, you are one of the few people in 
Washington who understand the farmer's 
language and know his problems. This let- 
ter presents the feelings of the poultry farm- 
ers throughout the State, especially the areas 
where I visited during the past few weeks, 
talking to fellow chicken farmers. 

Every farmer I visited thinks that you 
should know the farmer’s story, but none 
of them have written. I am writing you as 
much in their behalf as in my own. You 
may have unrestricted use of this letter, 
Should you desire any further information, 
I will be giad to furnish what I can. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. G. BLANCHARD. 


Lake County Citizens Committee on World 
Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, several 


months ago I spoke to our Members re- 
garding the outstanding work which the 
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International Institute of Gary, Ind., 
Inc., has been doing in the Calumet re- 
gion of Indiana during the last 40 years 
in behalf of new immigrants and future 
American citizens who come from other 
nations to live in our great free Repub- 
lic. This organization, during and since 
World War I, has aided thousands of 
world refugees who have settled in In- 
diana seeking citizenship under our flag: 


I am herewith submitting an article 
from the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, set- 
ting out a new organization called the 
Lake County Citizens. Committee on 
World Refugee Year, created to generate 
national interest in the world refugee 
problem, I wish to commend the com- 
mittee for taking this much needed and 
necessary step not only in behalf of the 
refugees concerned, but in furtherance 
of our Government's relations with other 
countries. 


The above-mentioned article follows: 
[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, July 
26, 1959] 


LAKE Group AIDS REFUGEE YEAR 


The Lake County Citizens Committee on 
World Refugee Year has been organized to 
whip up interest in the world’s refugee 
problems, 

Donald Houskeeper, president of the Gary 
International Institute, has been elected 
temporary chairman of the steering com- 
mittee which will focus countrywide atten- 
tion on what has been described as a “hu- 
man year"—utilizing the emphasis of the 
recently concluded scientific International 
Geophysical Year to spotlight refugees’ 
problems. 

Houskeeper sald the committee was or- 
ganized in response to President Eisenhow- 
er's request for participation of people in 
local communities in the United Nations 
World Refugee Year which was inaugurated 
on July 1, 1959. 

The Lake County committee is representa- 
tive of the community built largely by immi- 
grants. 

Members of the steering committee are: 

Elizabeth N. Wilson, executive secretary 
of the Gary International Institute; Joseph 
Chulak, business representative of the Bulid- 
ing Service Dmployees Union; Don F. Datis- 
man, editorial page editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune; George Hrnjak, community services 
representative for the United Steelworkers; 
the Reverend Eugene Lazar, of the Romanian 
Orthodox Church; Philip M. Look, executive 
director of the Gary Community Chest and 
United Fund; Rabbi Carl Miller, president of 
the Gary Community Welfare Council; also 
Reuben Olson, president of Gary Anselm 
Forum; James W. O'Neill, president of the 
Gary Chamber of Commerce; Attorney Nich- 
olas Stepanovich, a member of the council of 
the U.S. Committee on Refugees; Msgr. W. 
Edward Sweigert, Gary diocesan resettlement 
director of the National Catholic Resettle- 
ment Council; the Reverend Humphrey L. 
Walz, First Presbyterian Church of Crown 
Point; the Reverend S. Allan Watson, execu- 
tive director of the Lake County Council of 
Churches, and Houskeeper. 

The steering committee will be expanded 
as the Lake County program is organized. 

Walz and Stepanovich explained the be- 
ginning and the significance of World Refu- 
gee Year to the steering committee mem- 
bers. Both Lake County personalities are 
acquainted with international refugee prob- 
lems and both have been very active on a 
national scale in helping. seek solutions to 
these problems. 

The United Nations has designated July 1, 
1959, to June 30, 1960, as World Refugee 
Year, 
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World Refugee Year has these aims: 

1. To focus interest on the refugee prob- 
lem and to encourage additional financial 
contributions from governments, voluntary 
agencies, and the general public for its 
solution. 

2. To encourage additional opportunities 
for refugee solutions, through voluntary re- 
patriation, resettlement or integration, on a 
purely humanitarian basis and in accord- 
ance with the freely expressed wishes of the 
refugees themselves. 


The High Cost of Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a striking example of the 
urgent need for Federal aid to education 
appears in an editorial from a recent 
issue of the Wyckoff (N.J.) News. The 
editorial is a concrete demonstration of 
the obvious inability of a local commu- 
nity to meet the school crisis. 

The editorial shows that the con- 
struction cost of one local school ran 
into millions of dollars: another school 
has need of a large addition; and still 
another elementary school is needed, at 
an estimated cost of a million dollars, 
As the editorial asks, “Where is the 
money going to come from?” 

I certainly feel that our State and 
local school districts have been doing a 
commendable job in maintaining edu- 
cational facilities on the limited finan- 
cial resources available to them from 
State and local revenues. But, clearly, 
with the rising population and ever-ris- 
ing school costs, they can no longer be 
expected to cope with the problem alone. 

And I note unhappily, too, that the ar- 
ticle states that perhaps the local com- 
munity should be turned into an indus- 
trial area, since—so it is reasoned—if 
not, the land will be used for homes, 
which will mean more children and more 
schools. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the need for 
us to attack the school and education 
problems on a national basis grows ever 
more compelling. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN OUR OPINION— THE HIGH Cost OF LEARNING 

Senator HarRIsoN A. Wiutrams told the 
Senate last week that New Jersey was & per- 
fect example of the necessity of Federal aid 
to education. He lamented the rise in local 
property taxes, suggested that the burden 
could be better borne by the Nation as a 
whole than by the few residents of small 
communities. 

Certainly our area has been struck as hard, 
if not harder, than any other, by the grow- 
ing population and rising school costs. 
(Last year we're told, on a county average, 
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they rose another 12 percent.) The construc- 
tion of Ramapo Regional High School and 
Midland Park High School within the last 
few years ran into millions of dollars. The 
Ramapo school already has need of a large 
addition. Franklin Lakes is contemplating 
the construction of a new elementary school 
at a mililon dollar estimate; Wyckoff seeks 
land for still another school. Education 
news and its costs fill the newspapers every 
day. Where is all the money going to come 
from? 

At a recent planning board hearing, Frank 
Perrotta explained that Wyckoff must be 
marred by industrial areas. If we don't turn 
this land into industry, Mr. Perrotta rea- 
soned, the land will be used for homes, which 
will mean more children and more schools. 
At the word schools“ a large segment of the 
audience winced. It's a scarey word, any 
word is that can signify a million dollar 
increase in taxes. 

Actions of the board of education today 
arouse more ire than the work of the town- 
ship committee. School board elections are 
harder fought, bring out larger votes, than 
elections which are technically political. 
Towns in the area repeatedly reject their 
school budgets. - 

Why is there so much concern, so much 
difficulty? Surely not because school boards 
are peopled by rank spendthrifts. But be- 
cause the strain is too great. The local 
pocketbook simply cannot provide all the 
money that is really, truly needed. 

The towns of Bergen County need help. 
We need help. The time for that help is 
not, as Senator WrLLIAMms chides the Con- 
gress, in a “next year that never comes.” 
The time for that help Is now. 


Russia’s Economic and Education Goals 
and Their Implications for American 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a very fine speech 
delivered by Mr. M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, Inc. 

Speaking before the association’s an- 
nual advisory breakfast in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on May 5 of this year, Mr. Mobley 
clearly made a case for vocational edu- 
cation in America as part and parcel of 
meeting the Soviet challenge. The title 
of his address. Russia's Economie and 
Education Goals and Their Implications 
for American Civilization,” was well 
chosen. 

Mr. Mobley’s speech, I believe, offers a 
proper background of facts and knowl- 
edgeable observations which back up his 
concluding remarks that— 

We should not slacken for a day our efforts 
to expand and improve vocational educa- 
tional programs in order to increase the pro- 
ductivity of all our citizens. Our security 
and our American way of life may well de- 


pend upon our success in this important 
undertaking, 
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The address follows: 

Russ1a’s ECONOMIC AND EDUCATION GOALS AND 
Tuer IMPLICATION FOR AMERICAN CTV 
ZATION 


(Speech by M. D. Mobley, executive secre- 
tary, American Vocational Association, at 
the annual advisory breakfast, Los An- 
geles Trade-Technical Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Calif, May 5, 1959) 


Mr. Chairman, members of advisory com- 
mittees and fellow Americans, for some time 
I have believed that the phenomenal growth 
and development of vocational-technical 
and scientific programs of education in Rus- 
sia haye grave implications for American cly- 
ilization. I am glad to have opportunity to 
share my beliefs with this distinguished 
group. 

It has long been my firm conviction that 
productive workers constitute America: 
greatest resources. I am convinced—as I 
belleve most thinking Americans are—that 
the security and economic well-being of the 
United States is tied inseparably to the pro- 
ductivity of our people. 

The United States has become the most 
powerful and the most productive nation in 
the world today. Our people enjoy the high- 
est standard of living of any people, any“ 
where, anytime. 

As evidence of this, may I bring to your 
attention the fact that here in the Unt 
States we have only 6 percent of the world’s 
population but we own 70 percent of 
automobiles, 50 percent of all telephone’ 
45 percent of all radios, 34 percent of 
railroads; we use 56 percent of all silk, 53 
percent of all coffee, 51 percent of all rubber: 
we produce 62 percent of all the oil, 53 per- 
cent of all the corn, 50 percent of all the 
cotton, 34 percent of all the coal, 32 percent 
of all the copper, 30 percent of all the iro? 
and 32 percent of all the manufacturing pro- 
duction. 

America’s high economy is not an accis 
dent. It occurred because our people a 
the local, State and national levels have 
planned intelligently and have develo; 
great education programs for both youth an 
adults to give them ability to produce mM 
and thus have more. 

These programs comprise both general! and 
specialized education. They include instruc 
tion in citizenship, in the humanities, in 
technical, scientific, and practical education: 
There is no conflict in the development 9 
general and specialized education, except in 
the minds of a few who lack understand 
of the need for a total program of educaz 
tion. One is not complete without th 
other, 

No nation can remain strong or maintain 
a high standard of living unless there are 
adequate provisions for passing on to the on 
coming generations the skills and know! 
of the productive workers of today and 
terday—and in the march of progress Lt 
quire new knowledge and develop new skill y 
These things are just as essential to our W® 4 
of life as Is the teaching of citizenship an 
the humanities. 

Today, throughout the world, there or 
two ideologies battling for the minds ut 
men. In addition, there exists an armarne e 
race between Soviet -dominated countri x 
and the free nations. These facts are sn 
erally known. They have been given mug 
publicity. Another battle is beginning te 
take form—about which there has been litti 
publicity until very recently. This is & bar 
tle of economy which involves education 
the training of manpower for efficiency: 

To lose the productive manpower the 
could eventually mean losing our lead 2 ia 
production and distribution of nigh 
services, and in the maintenance of & that 
standard of living. This is a matter 
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iit grave implications for American clviliza- 


During the past 18 months, the American 
Press has given a tremendous amount of 
_ Publicity to Russia's system of education and 

been very critical of the program in this 
country. Unfortunately much of the pub- 
city about Russia's system has been misin- 
tion. Some of the writers would lead 
us to believe that Russia's entire program of 
ndary education is devoted to science, 
Mathematics, and the languages—and that 
ìca's schools should follow suit. 

Some of our writers and some of our edu- 
Sators have become almost hysterical in 
thelr clamor for reorganization of the Amer- 

secondary school program. Some of the 

became so ridiculous and so incor- 

Tect that last fall in my column thet appears 

nthly in the American Vocational Jour- 

I attempted to “debunk” some of the 

‘ormation being blandly presented in 

, in the press, and over radio and 

television programs. It evidently hit upon 

A popular chord since I received requests 

for more than 2,000 copies of reprints of the 
Column. 

For the last 13 years, ever since serving on 
General Clay's staff in Germany in 1947, I 
have attempted to keep in rather close touch 
wi economic and educational develop- 
Ments in Russia. About 13 years ago I 
began making speeches in which I warned at 
least a few people of the economic and edu- 
cational developments in Russia and their 
Implications to the security and well-being 

this and other free nations. I stated then 
that one of Russia’s long-time goals was to 

the United States in an economic war. 
In the last 18 months volumes on this sub- 
have appeared in the American press. 
y there is no question in the minds of 
thinking Americans as to Russia’s economic 


Boals, 

Russia's Khrushchev has already made 
known in no uncertain terms Soviet eco- 
nomie plans. Not long ago he sald to an 
American newspaper publisher, and I quote: 

“We declare war upon you—in the peace- 
Tul feld of trade. We declare a war we will 
Win over the United States. The threat to 
the United States is not the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, but in the field of peaceful 
Production. We are relentless in this, and it 
wilt Prove the superiority of our system.” 

In a more recent report made by Khru- 
*hohev on January 27, 1959, he stated among 
things the following: 

e Soviet Union exceeds the United 
both in the rate of increase and in 
absolute annual increase in produc- 
+ * è © In per capita output of indus- 
trial production the world Socialist system, 
as a whole, has already caught up 

With the world capitalist system. * * * 

‘In spite of all existing obstruction, trade 
between the Soviet Union and the capitalist 
Countries of Europe and America in 
Was almost triple that of 1950.” 

I do not claim Khrushehev's statements 
are true, but they do reveal the Soviet goals. 

In October 1957 while in Karachi, Paki- 
tan I saw positive evidence of Russia's at- 
— pt to battle us and other free nations 
1 the markets of the world. While there 

Visited the exhibit of Soviet manufactured 
being offered for sale in this foreign 
Country, The exhibit included tractors, 

drills, pumps for irrigation, automo- 
biles, motorcycles, machine tools, sewing 
Machines, bicycles, scales, meat grinders, 
Microscopes, electric percolators, Cameras, 
watches, porcelain, and many other items. 
Placed on each exhibit was the name of the 
local concern where it could be purchased, 
and in some cases the prices were displayed. 
tare products I saw were well made. In 
Many of them appeared to be carbon 

Dies of American manufactured products 
ad goods produced in other countries. 
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For example, the cameras were almost 
identical with the German Leica camera. 
The tractor for sale looked very much like 
the John Deere. 

The thing that alarmed me was the fact 
that the prices were much lower than the 
prices of similar goods manufactured in this 
country. For example, the tractor on dis- 
play was being offered for 5,000 rupees, which 
at the rate of exchange was a little more 
than $1,000. The same tractor in the United 
States sells for well over $2,000. 

Next let’s look at Russia’s plans to reor- 
ganize its education system in order to help 
the Soviets to accomplish their economic 
goals. The reorganization plan, which is al- 
ready well underway, calls for a greatly ex- 
panded vocational education program, some- 
what similar to the program we have been 
developing in this country during the past 

ars. 
pnts expansion of vocational education is 
underway, even though Russia hes had in 
operation for sometime quite an extensive 
program of vocational training—including 
nearly 4,000 technicums—specialized trade 
schools—which turn out about 70,000 tech- 
cians per year. 

. — folowing are quotations from Khrush- 
chev's reports which have been approved 
by the governing Central Committee. They 
were made on September 22, 1958; November 
14, 1958; and January 27, 1959. 

September 22, 1958: * * * “At present 
our 10-year secondary schools do not solve 
the task of preparing youth for life, but are 
training them only to enter higher educa- 
tional establishments. * * * 

“Life has shown long ago that such an 
idea about the tasks of secondary schools 

correct. . 

5 to the separatlon between the 
program of secondary school education and 
life, these youths and girls are quite un- 
familiar with production, while society does 
not know how to make the best use of the 
people, who are young and full of vital- 
ity. “ee 

4 can all these shortcomings be elimi- 
Py 2 our schools? It is essential to 
carry out a fundamental reorganization in 
the system of school education. * * * 

"In my opinion, after they have finished 
7 or 8 years at school, all schoolchildren with- 
out exception should take part in socially 
useful labor at enterprises, collective farms, 
and other places of work. Both in town and 
in the countryside, as well as at workers’ set- 
tlements, all children finishing schools 
should go to work in production. No one 
must evade this stage. 

“With that alm it seems to be useful to 
divide secondary education into two stages. 

“The first stage should obviously comprise 
the 7- or 8-year school with compulsory edu- 
cation for all.“ 

He further outlined in a very involved 
statement that the 7- or 8-year school should 
be comprised largely of general education— 
that is teaching the tools of learning. 

“The second stage of secondary education 
may proceed along several lines. One of 
them, for instance, can be as follows: In 
the 2 or 3 years after the 7- or 8-year school- 
ing, schools shall lay the main stress on 
special vocational training for schoolchildren 
* © * their education, * * * must be close- 
ly linked with vocational training and help 
them acquire trade skills and working 
habits, not only an abstract knowledge of 
production but also practical experience. 
2 „„ 

“In the countryside, the schoolchildren, 
after a T- or 8-year schooling period, shall 
acquire practical and theoretical knowledge 
in agronomy, zootechnology, and other 
branches of agriculture, or undergo a 2- or 3- 
year training in some sort of trade, because 
the village youth as well can learn particu- 
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lar trades, Thus, boys and girls after leay- 
ing school will have acquired both proper 
education and trade and production ex- 
perience, and will start their lives as prepared 
people.“ 

In his report he mentioned other kinds of 
secondary school programs, virtually all of 
which would be closely linked to work ex- 
perience and near the end of his report 
when again speaking of work experience and 
vocational training he stated: 

“I repeat that there must be no exceptions 
in this matter, whatever the position of the 
parents in society and the posts which they 
may hold.” 

In other words Rússia has already 
launched a program of reorganization that 
means work experience and vocational train- 
ing for virtually all of its people, 

In his statement regarding higher educa- 
tion he said the following: 

“The system of higher education must be 
reorganized. * * * It must be brought closer 
to productive work and actually linked to 
it.” 

Khrushchey’s November 14, 1958, report to 
the Central Communist Committee dealt 
with “Target Figures for the Development of 
the U.S.S.R. National Economy in 1959-65" 
and “Strengthening the Ties Between the 
School and Life and on the Further De- 
velopment of the Public Education Sys- 
tem in the Country.” In this report he 
stated: 

The target figures for the development of 
the US.S.R. national economy for 1959 to 
1965 are an integral and decisive part of the 
long-term plan for the development of 
U.S.S.R. for the next 15 years, during which 
the U.S. R. will take first place in the world 
not only in total volume of production but 
also in per capita industrial production. 
This will be a great victory of the Soviet Un- 
ion in the peaceful economic competition 
with the most developed capitalist coun- 
tries.“ 

In an article that appeared in Nation's 
Business, published by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Harold C. McClellan, was asked this 
question: “What's behind the Soviet Union's 
new interest in expanding world trade?” His 
answer: “The Communists are challenging 
us in fields where we excel. This is clearly 
a new international game of matching eco- 
nomic wits. Immediately at stake are 
awakening millions of people in the under- 
developed areas and the vast potential mar- 
kets which they represent, Russia wants 
these people, their trade, and their sym- 
pathy,” 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, probably has at his 
finger tips more information on develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union than any other 
man in the Federal Government. Not long 
ago an article by him appeared in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star in which he stated: 

“The Soviet Union has become the second 
greatest industrial power in the world. To- 
day the gross national production of the 
U.S.S.R. is slightly more than one-third that 
of the United States; it is about three- 
fourths again as large as that of the United 
Kingdom, which ranks in third place. We 
still have a great lead, but the Soviet rate 
of progress is rapid. * * + 

“In general, this examination has led me 
to the conclusion that the only safe posi- 
tion to take is that in technical, engineer- 
ing and industrial fields the Soviets can 
achieve any particular objective we can 
achieve... 

Those who have assumed that we have 
superior technical skills, that we could pro- 
duce atomic weapons, aircraft, and the like 
which are beyond the competence of the 
Soviets, have generally proved to be mis- 
taken. Certainly in recent years I have not 
proceeded on any such assumption.” 
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From these quotations, which I have pre- 
sented to you—and many more that I could 
present if time would permit—I am sure 
that you will agree that without a doubt 
Russia is trying desperately through re- 
search and the expansion and improvement 
of vocational, technical and scientific educa- 
tion to increase production and thus place 
itself in a position to lick the United States 
in an economic war. This is one of Russia's 
longtime goals. It is the battle of economy 
that may last longer then any of us will live, 

On June 16, 1916—almost 43 years ago 
the late Congressman Dudley M. Hughes 
in a speech on the floor of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, while the Smith-Hughes 
vocational education measure was under 
consideration, said, and I quote: 

“National efficiency is the sum total of 
efficiency of all individual citizens, and the 
national wealth is the sum of their wealth- 
producing capacity. * * * In the markets of 
the world we compete, not as individuals but 
as a unit against other nations as 
units. 

“This * * * unquestionably introduces a 
national element into vocational education.” 

In closing may I summarize by saying— 
the American people are being challenged as 
never before in the fleld of economics. Con- 
trary to much recent publicity Russia's edu- 
cation is being reorganized along 
vocational education lines—patterned some- 
what after the program we have developed 
during the past 40 years. The Soviet lead- 
ers believe that thelr hope in winning an 
economic war is dependent in large measure 
on the skill and productivity of its people. 

In light of these facts we should not 
slacken for a day our efforts to expand and 
improve vocational education programs in 
order to increase the productivity of all our 
citizens. Our security and our American 
way of life may well depend upon our 
success in this important undertaking. 

Again I commend you and salute you for 
the important. role you are playing in help- 
ing to improve a phase of education which 
is vital to our American way of life. 

It has been good to be with you. 


What Do We Need for Economic 


Survival? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an outstanding address entitled What 
Do We Need for Economic Survival?” 
delivered by Mr. Lansing P, Shield, presi- 
dent of the Grand Union Co. of East 
Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Shield is one of the leading busi- 
nessmen in our State and has just com- 
pleted a term as president of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 
More recently, he was elected president 
of the International Association of Food 
Distribution, and served as a representa- 
en of the food industry at the Moscow 

Mr. Shield has long been concerned 
about the position of America in the 
continuing international economic com- 
petition. He has led the way for other 
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enlightened and patriotic businessmen 
in recognizing the many problems which 
this Nation faces and has offered some 
concrete and logical suggestions on how 
we can improve our position vis-a-vis the 
Russians. 

The address was delivered at the 11th 
annual New Jersey Business Conference 
at Rutgers University on May 14. Mr. 
Shield serves as a member of the board 
of trustees at this university and is the 
recipient of the Rutgers’ Alumni Federa- 
tion Award for distinguished service to 
Rutgers, I commend his talk to my col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waar Do We NEED ror ECONOMIC SURVIVAL? 
(An address by Lansing P. Shield) 

If that wise old statesman, Winston 
Churchill, had prophesied in his farewell 
press interview last Saturday that the world 
would come to an end by 1970, we would all 
be greatly aroused. But the world could 
come to an end before 1970—at least the 
kind of a world to which we are accustomed. 
In the Soviet Union's determination to de- 
feat us, our adversary is overtaking us rapid- 
ly in the field of production (and it doesn’t 
have to worry about slowdown and strikes). 
The living standards of Ivan, the Russian, 
are rising sharply, Breakeven points in the 
Russian economy are constantly dropping. 
Ours are steadily rising. The crash program. 
of our competitor overseas is catching up 
fast—he now boasts that by 1970 he will have 
a. greater material production than (to use 
Khurshchev's words) the ‘‘moribund capital- 
ism" of the United States. Your dictionary 
will define “moribund” as “in a dying state” 
or on the verge of extinction.” 

And so it may be a safe assumption that, 
despite threats and barring miscalculations 
by either side, the war for survival of our 
system will be fought in the marketplaces in- 
stead of on battlefields. To win this con- 
flict, America must rely not so much on arma- 
ment and combat veterans as on economics 
and economic veterans. 

Probably the most reassuring thing about 


our position is a general awakening to the 


possibility that our system may not survive. 
President Eisenhower said recently that, “It 
is not the goal of the American people that 
the United States should be the richest na- 
tion in the graveyard of history.“ 

Now if this is not our goal, logically we 
should ask ourselves. Does the formula 
which may be said to represent our economic 
system Insure survival of our way of life?” 

The answer is a qualified “yes’—yes, pro- 
viding we add to our strength and attack 
more vigorously the weaknesses in our 
economy. 

When we are concerned about the survival 
of our businesses, the first thing we do is to 
take a hard look at our balance sheets. We 
weigh our assets against our liabilities. Let's 
take a look at America's balance sheet. 

Our assets are so obvious that we need 
dwell on them only long enough to give us 
the proper perspective in an examination of 
our liabilities, 

On the left side of the balance sheet, free- 
dom—political, religious, and economic—is 
still our greatest asset. This asset, won 
through the American Revolution, for almost 
two centuries has made democracy the hope 
of millions around the world. 

Next in the asset column are the basic 
characteristics of our people. Other great 
sources of strength are our natural re- 
sources—a soll and climate second to none 
(our farms produce more food than we can 
consume). 
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High in the asset column is American in- 
dustry—America’s mass production 
mass distribution systems. We all know 
that in the number of homes, automobiles 
and gadgets, the United States is still way 
out in front. Just as examples, Americans 
own. 47 million refrigerators and the U.S. SR. 
less than 3 million (someone has said every 
Russian home is a refrigerator). One hun- 
dred and twenty-one million persons in th® 
United States have life insurance policies 
worth over $500 billion (the best insurance 
a Russian can get is to slip outside the Tron 
Curtain). 

Yet these impressive assets that have 
yielded both freedom and the highest stand- 
ard of living on earth are in jeopardy. 

With our system under attack, our liabili- 
ties seem to outweigh our assets. . 

Every day we are losing battles to the 
enemy and we have lost, for the most 
the moral leadership of the world, Donald 
David, Chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, said recently.“ t 
civilization, based on the spiritual concep 
of man created in the image of God, has 8407 
quired the reputation of being hard, cold. 
and often inhumanely materialistic.” 


RESERVOIR OF GOOD WILL NEARLY EMPTY 


In 1941, Wendell Willkie, a businessma? 
who looked beyond his business, made & 
around the world, When he returned, he 
pointed out that, over the years, Americ® 
has built up a reservoir of good will—a na 
tional image in the eyes of other na of 
that pictured America as the champion 9 
individual freedom—a people with an un 
selfish desire to help nations less privileged. 
That was 18 years ago, If Wendell 
were alive and making that same trip today, 
he'd be a disillusioned man, He would und 
that reservoir of good will nearly empty: 
At a time when we can least afford it, 
seem to have replaced an asset with a lin“ 
bility. 

11 is hard for us to realize that millions 
of people in countries undergoing great m 
cial and economic changes now consider us 
alined with reactionary forces. As our or 
bilities are overpublicized and overpla Ane 
both by our friends and our enemies, th bur 
millions doubt the intrinsic worth of it 
economic system and question whether 
will survive. 

Is it any wonder that our national imags 
is marred when headlines around the wor 
read, “3,600,000 Unemployed in 57 
States, New Low Since December, 195%, 
(that’s more than the total population op 
some of the uncommitted countries), 
Lynches Negro in Mississippi" (foreign grt 
papers don't bother to point out It was ten 
first lynching in 4 years), “Strikes ‘Thres' 
To Paralyze Hospitals,” “Inflation W pad 
U.S. Economy.” A worrled citizen who — — 
been reading too many headlines went ag 
doctor for a checkup, After a thoroun. 
exam, the doctor said, “You're as sound 67 
a dollar.” The patient said, “Gosh, DOG 
didn't know I was that bad off.” po- 

When we find ourselves in a defensive Axe 
sition, we might ask ourselves questions our 
these: Are we businessmen assuming ning 
share of the responsibility for strength 0c" 
our economic formula or are we too Prats? 
cupied with beating last quarter's prof 
(Of course, that’s important, too.) are ak- 
moving fast enough in eliminating imp? 
nesses in our own businesses? For direc 
are we prepared to move faster in the gnc? 
tion of a true business democracy in Stock 
employees become partners through (That 
ownership or sharing profits or both? of our 

ustie 


may be the only long-range solution 
Have we the courage to fight monop? jent 
way out? Are we prepared to take a mor? 


active part in Government? are 
as dealers in commodities and securities: 
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We also prepared to discharge our responsi- 
Dilities as dealers in human security and hu- 
man freedom? 

Some of our most serious Mabilities le in 
another important segment of our economy. 
Even that mythical figure, the man in the 
street, is beginning to understand that the 
Greatest single threat to our economic system 
1s the short-sighted philosophy of some of 
Our labor leaders. Where there is no regard 
for a relationship between productivity and 
Wage increases, when strikes are called in 
Callous disregard of public health and wel- 
fare, when the philosophy becomes prevalent 
that “we'll get ours regardless of its effect 
On the business or social community,” then 
Our system beings to fall apart, Rising 
break-eyen points, loss of world markets, 
foreign competition that we can't even meet 

our own domestic markets are the signals 
Of the approaching storm. Economic storms 

in a climate of unbalanced budgets, 
Wage-price thrusts and unfavorable trade 
balances. 


INDUSTRY AND LABOR MUST WORK AS A TEAM 


The philosophy of more pay for less work 
ls being carried to a point where we are di- 
viding up something we haven't got (and it 
may not be long before Moscow is saying, 

e planned it that way.“) 

We are late in facing up to these Habllities 
that mar the effectiveness of our economic 
formula. It may be that we need stronger 
Unions, but unions which get their strength 

gh discharging their responsibilities to 
Society as a whole. It may be that industry- 
Wide bargaining, strike insurance, and legis- 
lation should be the means of striking a bet- 
ter balance betwen industry and organized 
labor. One definite conclusion may be 
drawn: we need desperately a greater will to 
fuse the interests of economic groups into 
the common objective of promoting the pub- 
lic welfare. This is the real core of our do- 
Mestic problem if we are to preserve our in- 
Stitutions against the worldwide challenges 

now face. 

Our form of society, shaped around a cap- 
Italistio system, places primarily on business 
the responsibility of finding solutions for 
economic problems. While Government is 
in a unique position to promote a balance 
between divergent economic interests, you 
and I and thousands of business leaders 

take a major share in shaping an 
economic system that will insure its sur- 
vival, Politiclans are the mouthpieces of 
constituents. Their constituents, for 
most part, work for us. What we do 
either in the public interest or otherwise, 
Sooner or later will be reflected in Washing- 
or the State Capitol. How fast and how 
Well, also, largely depends upon us. 
We are reaching the point where indus- 
ts and labor leaders must submerge 
their short-term selfish Interests if they want 
dur economic system to survive, Either we 
Start hanging together or we'll hang sepa- 
rately, 

On the grounds that it is not the func- 
tion of government, some of our leaders in 
Washington appear to be reluctant to make 
an all-out effort to bring industry leaders 
and organized labor closer together. The re- 
lationship between management and labor in 
this country reminds me of the relationship 
between manufacturers and retailers which 
may be found in some countries in Europe. 
Apparently there is a strong antagonism be- 

these two European groups because 
they believe their interests are divergent. 
e In this country the manufacturers and 

, for the most part, work closely to- 
ether for the reason that they realize one 
d be prosperous without the other. In- 
Ustry and organized labor are equally in- 

ependent. They must work together as 
team If either is to remain strong. 
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WEED FOR A NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Up to now, government, management and 
labor had had no common meeting place 
where attempts can be made to close ranks 
against our common enemy—where conflict- 
ing interests may be examined in an atmo- 
sphere other than that of an emergency. A 
possible first step, toward a solution is the 
formation of a national council, appointed 
by the President, composed of forward-look- 
ing leaders in government, labor and in- 
dustry. ‘This seems like a logical step in 
breaking down the hostility between eco- 
nomic groups and promoting understanding. 
Similar councils at the State level might 
well implement the efforts of the national 
council. In our own State, steps are being 
taken under the leadership of our Governor 
to move in this direction, These are only 
first steps, but we can only start from where 
we are and there is a pressing need for action, 

But a formula for survival embraces more 
that correcting some of the basic weaknesses 
in our economic structure here at home. In 
this hot economic war now being fought on 
two fronts—here and abroad—we seem to 
be doing even more poorly abroad than at 
home. 

Let's take International trade as a meas- 
ure of our effectiveness. We're coming off 
second best in every brush with Russia and 
with most of the industrialized nations of 
the free world. The excess of U.S. exports 
of goods and services excluding military aid, 
over imports dropped from 5,800 billion in 
1957 to 2,800 billion in 1958 (over 50 per- 
cent). (The 1957 figures were affected slight- 
ly by the Suez crisis s0 the comparison is 
not entirely valid.) And this decline in our 
trade balance is continuing in 1959, Our 
failure in the market places of the world 
cannot be ascribed solely to rising costs, 
After all, the wage-price spiral is not a U.S. 
phenomenon. It will be found-in most of 
the industrialized countries of Europe. 

The reasons for our ineffectiveness are pri- 
marily a lack of central direction and in- 
ability to move fast. In a shooting war, the 
President becomes Commander in Chief in 
fact as well as in name, and Congress tem- 
porarily delegates to the executive branch 
some of its powers. In this hot economic 
war, we are still using cumbersome peace- 
time methods. The story is told that. re- 
cently when Khrushchev, Mikoyan and a 
third Russian were at a cocktail party in 
Moscow, a message was handed to Khru- 
shchey, and a matter of great importance had 
to be decided. In & corner of the room filled 
with guests, the three men made a quick 
decision of far-reaching importance. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE, FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


I am informed that if the same matter had 
to be settled in Washington, 8 to 10 commit- 
tee meetings involving 10 to 20 people in 
each meeting would have had to be held. 
There would be delay after delay, and the 
final decision would not be clear cut. While 
Russia is capturing markets, we ara in com- 
mittee. The first camel must have been 
designed in Washington. You know the 
definition of a camel—it's a horse designed 
by a committee. Nor do you win a war by 
legislation or legislative hearings: 

We have many dedicated men in Wash- 
ington, but their efforts are nullified through 
lack of central direction, overlapping juris- 
diction, and insufficient authority. Under 
the present system, or lack of it, planners are 
afraid to make commitments. They are not 


sure of their authority or where they stand. 


because Congress controls the purse strings 
on a year-to-year basis. Steps in the direc- 
tion of remedying this situation are the Ful- 
bright amendment to the administration se- 
curity bill and the President's recommenda- 
tion made on Monday for a billion-dollar de- 
velopment bank and fund for Latin America. 
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These bills provide for greater emphasis on 
long-range loan funds and economic aid. 

In this hot economic war, it’s time we dealt 
with this emergency through emergency 
measures. Business as usual and Govern- 
ment as usual have no place in unusual 
times. 

But measures such as these just mentioned, 

in themselves do not go far enough. A sys- 
tem that is fast-moving and flexible enough 
to compete with aggressive competitors in 
the marketplaces of the world is desperately 
needed. There is a pressing need for cen- 
tralized and top-flight direction and authori- 
tative leadership in our foreign economic af- 
fairs. 
International trade is our first line of de- 
fense. For military defense, we have a De- 
partment of Defense with Cabinet status, in- 
dependent of, but working with, the State 
Department. Equal Cabinet status should be 
given to another Department of Defense—a 
Department of International Trade, By hay- 
ing a department headed by a Secretary of 
Cabinet rank, the United States will be in a 
position to marshal its forces and compete 
aggressively in the world markets. 

In this capacity, the Secretary of Inter- 
national Trade should have the right to make 
trade agreements, subject to the approval of 
the Senate. He should also have at his 
disposal funds of sufficient size so that he 
can undertake to develop long-range pro- 
grams to compete in international trade as 
well as assist underdeveloped countries. 

In this-fast-changing world, whether our 
form of society survives is primarily a ques- 
tion of whether we take positive steps like 
these, If leaders in industry, labor, and Gov- 
ernment will dedicate themselves to the 
solution of some of these major weaknesses 
in our society, we shall revitalize our nation- 
al image, an image which once again can 
capture the imagination of the world. By so 
doing, we shall insure a strong America and 
a free world. 


Opinion Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or `“ 
HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
reporting herewith the percentage results 
of my latest poll of public thinking in the 
29th Pennsylvania Congressional Dis- 
ttict on 12 major national issues. Isin- 
cerely hope my colleagues in the Con- 
things find them interesting and informa- 

ve. 

As background, I might point out that 
I have been taking these polls since first 
coming to Congress in 1939. They are 
in the form of a printed questionnaire, 
requiring simple yes“ or “no” answers, 
and they are mailed to the voters of my 
district, regardless of political party. 
The district is almost evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats. 

The returns to this questionnaire were 
exceptionally good, and the total re- 
sponse virtually constitutes a referendum 
of the district. 

The questions and the percentage re- 
Plies follow without editorial comment. 
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steel and affi metal products? 


Action on Water Pollution Control and 
Saving of Wilderness Areas Sought by 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
able spokesman for one of our Nation's 
leading conservation organizations has 
reviewed in a recent article the need for 
early congressional action on two issues 
of great importance—the House-passed 
water pollution control bill and the wil- 
derness area preservation bill. The ar- 
ticle was written by Mr. Howard Zahni- 
ser, executive secretary of the Wilderness 
Society. Because both of these bills may 
soon come before the Senate for action, 
I believe many of my colleagues will find 
Mr. Zahniser's article both useful and 
informative. I ask consent to have the 
article, published in the New York Times 
on August 2, 1959, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1959] 
Two CONSERVATION BILLS PENDING—SENATE 

Leavers Urcep To Act ON WILDERNESS 

LEGISLATION 
(By Howard Zahniser, executive secretary, 

the Wilderness Society) 

A couple of weeks ago a group of national 
conservation leaderrs, meeting in Washing- 
ton with a representative of Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, urged attention 
to pending legislation dealing with two 
main conservation objectives: clean streams 
and a system of wilderness areas maintained 
under a soundly established national policy 
and program. k 

Meeting in this mid-July discussion were 
executives of the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, the Wilderness Society, and Washing- 
ton representatives of the Izaak Walton 
League and of Trustees for Conservation. 
The delegation, however, spoke also in effect 
for many other conservation organizations 
and for other groups supporting conserva- 
tion programs. Twenty-two national organ- 
izations and 68 other State, regional, and 
local groups had supported the wilderness 
legislation being advocated, and practically 
all such organizations and groups that had 
acted had favored the measure being ad- 
vanced to clean up the Nation's streams. 


Do you — Some if State and local officials enforced existing laws against criminal activities in labor unions that Federul laws in this field would be 


otintions in the stee} industry indicate a price increase for steel, would you favor the imposition by law of price and wage ceilings for 


For clean streams the Senate leadership 
was urged to act favorably on a bill (H.R, 
3610) already passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; for wilderness preservation the 
Senate was being asked to take the first 
steps toward enactment of a measure (S, 
1123) that would also require House ap- 
proval. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT 


As Congress enters the hot Washington 
month of August, prospects for this legisla- 
tion are still uncertain. The outcome will 
probably depend on the amount of public 
support given these bills throughout the 
country. 

In 1948 the Federal Government under- 
took a program to help control pollution in 
the Nation’s streams. Twice renewed by 
Congress, the program has made much more 
than an important beginning in a Federal 
aid program of construction grants admin- 
istered by the U.S. Public Health Service 
under the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Yet funds made available 
have not been sufficient to help municipali- 
ties across the land do much more than 
keep up with new sources of contamination. 
To clean up the streams will require a larger 
rogram. 

This is the objective of thé Blatnik bill 
(H.R. 3610) passed by the House on June 9 
by a vote of 255 to 143, under the leadership 
of Minnesota's Representative JOHN BLATNIK, 
long a national champion of clean streams. 
This measure, now pending in the Senate, 
would amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to increase the authorization of 
construction grants for sewage treatment 
works to $100 million per year over a 10- 
year period. Present annual allocations, 
which are inadequate, total only $45 million. 

The interest of conservationists is also 
focused on the wilderness bill, now before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, of which Senator James E. MUR- 
Rar is chairman. This measure, to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system, 
was reintroduced this year in the Senate by 
Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY of Minnesota 
and RICHARD L. NEUBERGER of Oregon and 
17 other cosponsors, and by Pennsylvania's 
Representative JoHN P. Salon and 10 others 
in the House. 

This bill was held over from last year 
to the present Congress by demands for field 
hearings, as a result of which the public 
interest has grown greatly and the expecta- 
tion of favorable action has increased. 

Strong opposition to the bill has been 
continued by timber and other commercial 
interests. According to supporters of the 
measure, these interests hope for future 
opportunities to exploit the areas that the 
wilderness bill would more clearly safeguard, 
although these areas are already in the Na- 
tional Park System, or within some 20 out 
of the 275 National wildlife refuges and 
ranges, or within specially designated por- 
tions of the national forests that are mostly 
above timberline. They make up only about 
8 percent of the national forests. 
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The proposed wilderness system was de- 
signed to avoid damaging or threatening 
other interests. Special provisions have 
been included to safeguard existing grazing 
and other interests, and to provide for min- 
ing and other nonconforming uses of wilder- 
ness where these would be in the public 
interest, 

NEED FOR PROTECTION 

The fact that opposition has come from 
commercial interests in the face of such 3 
reasonable and modest proposal has been 
surprising to proponents of the program. At 
the same time it has emphasized the need for 
added protection. 

Commercial opponents of the wilderness 
bill have made much of an argument to 
postpone this legislation until the 3-year 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review, whi 
has just gotten under way, has been com- 
pleted. Recognized as a delaying move, this 
argument has been refuted by demonstra 
that wilderness legislation will facilitate a 
review by setting up guidelines, policies, an 
procedures that will help the review com“ 
mission both in formulating its recom- 
mendations affecting wilderness and in indi- 
cating how they can be applied. 

The original wilderness pill introduced in 
the 85th Congress was the subject of 
held in June 1957, in Washington, the pro- 
ceedings of which were published in a 444 
Revised on the basis of criti- 


bill was changed in 1958 and made the 
subject of hearings in Washington on July 
23, 1958, and in the West in November 1958. 
These proceedings have been published in 
two volumes that total 1,060 pages. TWO 
additonal field hearings were held in Marc 
and April on the bill as introduced in this 
86th Congress, these proceedings being P 
lished in a 490-page volume issued last week. 

In addition much correspondence has Dey 
received by the legislators—preponderan ag 
in favor of the bill. During the course "" 
the November field hearings, the Senate com 
mittee tabulated the mail and reported er 
the total number of persons communic@' 173 
were 1,284 in favor of the bill and 
against. 

SOME CHANGES PLANNED one 

Changes expected to be in rated in 
bill are elimination of Indian lands from Ia 
system, revised procedures to the 
corporation of certain national forest 8 
and elimination of a proposed National such 
derness Preservation Council. With up- 
changes the wilderness bill now has the 8 
port of the Government's land adminis 
agencies that would handle the progr at 
Even with the elimination of features oar 
have been strongly favored, the bill 1s 
nestly advocated for immediate passage sno 
its conservation sup who fee! erness 
urgency of polstive legisaition for wild peing 
protection. The Senate committee is to 
atrongly urged to report the bill Davora 
the Senate for passage early this mon terior 

“It Is time,” said Secretary on 
Fred A. Seaton in his June 17, 1959, report 
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the wilderness Dill, that wilderness and 
allied values be given greater recognition— 
their rightful place—in the statutes relating 
to management, development, conservation, 
and use of Federal lands and associated re- 
sources.“ He urged Congress to “give seri- 
dus consideration to taking actlon now to 
initiate the establishment of a wilderness 
system by granting existing wilderness areas 
Statutory protection,” which is what the 
Wilderness bill would do. 


Asylum for Fulgencio Batista 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House of Representatives to an 
Outstanding story in the Daytona Beach 
ao Sunday News-Journal of July 26, 

59. 

This article tells of the anxiety and 
Plight of Mrs. Fulgencio Batista and her 
five children as they wait daily to re- 
Ceive some word that our Government 
has granted her husband asylum. 

Many of the outstanding citizens of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., which is in my dis- 
trict, have signed a petition directed to 
the former President of Cuba, inviting 
him to again make his home among 
them, He lived in Daytona Beach from 
1945 to 1948 and g the time he was 
there conducted elf in an irre- 
Proachable manner and was a fine and 
upstanding and public-spirited individ- 
ual. 

The text of the petition is as follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens and residents 
Of the city of Daytona Beach and other 
Cities in Volusia County, Fla., hereby present 
this memorial to you and in such behalf 
Tepresent and state as follows: 

1. This memorial is signed by us who were 
your neighbors, acquaintances, or fellow 
residents when you lived in your adopted 
home in Daytona Beach from 1945 to 1948, 
and who witnessed and observed your high 
and irreproachable standards of ideas, con- 
cepts, conduct, friendship, fellowship, pub- 
Ue-spiritedness, and citizenship; 

2. At this, the time of your adversity, we 
desire you to know that we have and hold 
the same high degree of respect, admiration, 
and friendship for you as we had when 
You lived with us and later when you 
ser ved as President of the Republic of Cuba; 

3. And, finally, we express to you our 
Sincere hope and trust that you and your 
family will return to your second or adopted 
home in Daytona Beach as soon as conveni- 
ently possible, and again become one of our 
residents and on a permanent basis. 


Mr. Speaker, I am advised by the 
State Department that they are study- 
ing Mr. Batista’s application for asylum. 
I would hope that favorable action will 
be taken on it soon. The grant of sanc- 
tuary by this country to a political ref- 
ugee has never Involved a political com- 
Mitment or a determination of any 
Political controversy. ‘This man simply 

a very natural desire to rejoin his 
Wife and family in Daytona Beach. 


‘The full story from the Daytona 
Beach Sunday News-Journal follows: 
(By Mabel Norris Rees) 


The followers of erratic Fidel Castro may 
be acclaiming their new hero wildly in Ha- 
vana on this, the 26th of July, but among 
them are thousands who once felt the 
steady, cool hand of a lady during their 
time of trouble. 

Today, while Cubans celebrate, the lady 
sits in Daytona Beach and weeps. Her 
world is crushed by events over which she 
had no, control. Her heart ls gripped by 
the hand of constant fear, 

She is Marta Batista, wife of the fallen 
President Fulgencio Batista. 

She lives in the Batista home on the 
Halifax River, daily praying for his safety 
in the Dominican Republic, praying for the 
day the State Department will grant him 
an entry permit. Her prayers are whispered 
at St. Paul's Catholic Church on Sunday 
in company with her children. 

Marta Batista granted an Interview with 
the News-Journal yesterday. Though she 
has stayed mostly in the background 
through the long weeks since that fateful 
New Year’s Day of this year, she is speak- 
ing out now because of her intense worry 
over her husband. 

She spoke out 6 days ago in a telegram 
to Mamie Elsenhower—a heart-rending ap- 
peal, woman to woman, asking understand- 
ing and help. 

“I have called to the heart of many peo- 
ple and I swear that I never wanted to take 
a minute of your attention, but I am dis- 
couraged, I am almost dead.“ her message 
said. My husband, Gen. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, is in the Dominican Republic fearing 
for his immediate and uncertain future. I 
have been ea first lady, and I do not pretend 
for you to interfere in the decision of your 
honorable husband, but you are a woman, a 
wife, a mother, and to those human titles, 
I come with the hope that in some way you 
could help my husband who is a father of 
five children. One of them is a little girl 
of 2, and one is a boy of 4. 

“My husband, who always has been a 
friend of the United States, will make sacred 
his promise of living in peace with his 
family in our home in Daytona Beach. I 
have devoted my life to help and pray for 
those who suffer, and I ask you, lady, in the 
moments of my sadness, shall I have you 
to help me? Dear lady, do your best. At 
least give your sympathy to make my hus- 
band admitted in the United States 
Ican’t cry any more.” 

There has been no reply, as yet. 

Two days later, Roberto Batista, who 
writes to his father every day, sent his own 
telegram to President Eisenhower. 

„Sm: I am the second son of Gen. Fulgen- 
cio Batista. I am 11 years old, and was born 
in this country, which my father taught me 
to love. The house I was born In at Daytona 
Beach is now a museum for the will of my 
father, but we live next to it. Mr. President, 
I want you to know that I’ve not seen my fa- 
ther since last December, and our home is 
not what it used to be. 

“We only see our mother crying all day 
long and the light in her room is never turned 
out because she cries all night, too. My 
younger brothers live in sadness and do not 
play like other kids do. 

“Mr, President, do something for our hap- 
piness. We want our father to live with us. 
His life is in danger and we know also that 
if our father dies, our mother is so sick that 
she will die too, and we want them to live 
for us. 

“Please, Mr. President, give the visa to my 
father to enter the country. Everybody 
knows in this city how he respected the law 
and citizens while he stayed here in the year 
Iwas born. Dear Mr. President, save the life 
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of my father. Bring him to us. Forgive me, 
Mr. President, and receive my respects.” 

Roberto also has not received an answer. 

Washington attorneys for Batista say the 
State Department has not decided yet what 
will be done about the appeal for an entry 
permit. They say too that he did not try to 
een last week, permit or no, as rumor 

ad it, 

The statement of Marta Batista to Mamie 
Eisenhower; “I have devoted my life to help 
and pray for those who suffer,“ was no idle 
boast. 

THAT WAS HER LIFE IN CUBA 


Dr. Blas M. Rocafort, a former Cuban at- 
torney who was interpreter for the interview, 
talked extensively about her life there be- 
fore he relayed questions to her. And her 
son, George, 16, interposed in English: “She 
worked until 3 o'clock in the morning, night 
after night.” 

“The President would conceive ideas that 
were needed in Cuba,” Dr. Rocafort related, 
“and then he would turn them over to Marta 
to organize and supervise. There were the 
hospitals for children—three big hospitals in 
three different Provinces, and 36 dispensaries 
for the care of children. She formed com- 
mittees to work in establishing them, and 
always she presided at their meetings. 

“There were the schools and the school 
dining rooms. The President conceived the 
idea that they should be places where chil- 
dren of the poor could get good meals, paying 
just enough that they did not feel degraded 
by charity. So the children paid 5 cents for 
their meals; their parents could come, too, 
and pay 25 cents. F 

“Mrs. Batista supervised it all—including 
the hiring of dieticians to see to it that the 
meals were balanced.“ 

Her rapid flow of Spanish cut in occa- 
sionally to say that it was her husband who 
conceived it all, and talked it over with her, 
and she took charge. They formed the Na- 
tional Institute for Public Assistance to pro- 
vide general welfare, including homes for 
orphans and the old, and the Organization 
for the Rehabilitation of the Invalid, to aid 
the mentally retarded and cripples. 

And they organized Christmas treats for 
the poor: Food befitting the season and toys 
for the children. 

Through it all, there was always the pres- 
ence of Marta Batista—organizing, super- 
vising, making inspection tours, visiting the 
sick and injured in disaster areas, ordering 
a wheel chair sent here, a hospital bed there. 

We were forced to explode the bombshell 
question: “But what of the story of the mil- 
lons of dollars in jewelry scattered about 
her bedroom.” 

George's dark eyes flashed: That's a dirty 
Ne. My mother didn't have time for jew- 
elry—she worked 16 hours a day.” 

The question was translated to Marta 
Batista, and her gray green eyes reflected a 
deep hurt. 

“If I had had all that jewelry, would I 
have left it lying around my bedroom? And 
I beg anyone to look at the pictures taken 
of me in Cuba—are there any where I was 
loaded with jewelry?" came the answer 
through Dr. Rocafort. 

There were a few valuable pieces, yes— 
most of them gifts from visiting dignitaries. 
But Marta Batista said she cared little for 
jewelry, for social life, for ostentation, 
though it was expected from a first lady of 
a Latin country. She was always too busy, 
she said, 

Then there is the story of the gold faucets 
in the “elaborate” Batista beach house. This 
was the only time that a flicker of laughter 
showed in her eyes, to be replaced swiftly 
by that look of a frightened woman, as she 
told what she says is the truth about the 
beach house. 


In the first place, it wasn't a Batista house. 
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It was built by a wealthy sugar grower, 
and the Batistas rented it from him at the 
recommendation of a doctor who said Ro- 
berto needed to get the benefits of sea air 
for a throat condition, 

But it had no solid gold faucets. They 
were fine faucets, as the rest of the house 
was fine, but not. gold. And the Batistas 
turned them on only on rare weekends when 
they slipped away to the house for a week- 
end of rest. 

Once Marta Batista was a beautiful 
woman. Tall, queenly in her bearing, she 
is yet lovely, but the last few months have 
taken their toll. She has lost 20 pounds. 
She runs her hands through her black hair 
so that her grooming suffers. Her pale face 
is drawn, Her eyes are red from constant 
crying. 

She thinks of her husband’s safety and 
of the effects of the fear of an assassin's 
bullet cutting him down on the thoughts 
of the children. Even 2-year-old Marta 
Maria shows it; their family doctor describes 
her as a “sad child.” Her mother weeps 
afresh when she finds the baby standing be- 
fore a picture of her father, fanning it and 
saying to the big, laughing man in the 
photograph: “Papa, please come home.” 

“We want only for him to be allowed to 
come here so our family can be together 
again,” she said through the interpreter. 
“We are so close—always, no matter how 
tired he was, he never went to bed with- 
out going in to kiss the children goodnight. 
He was so proud of his little girl, after so 
many boys, and always, he too time to play 
with her. He was so concerned with the 
children's education, and determined they 
would be mannerly, courteous and consider- 
ate of others. 

“For me, always, when we got dressed for 
a state affair, I would consult with him on 
what dress I should wear. We have been so 
close, so understanding.” 

Marta Batista feels confident that history 
will record that her husband was not the 
ogre he has been pictured by his enemies. 
She claims there were no murders of those 
enemies, and she points to the fact that 
her husband once had Castro, his worst 
enemy, in jail, and personally pardoned him 
after he had served 2 years of a 15-year term. 
She cites the constitution under which her 
husband operated, it had no death penalty. 

Her eyes flashing, she said: “He never 
tortured anyone, as they charge. The rec- 
ords of the courts would show that every- 
thing was handied according to law and 
order. And he directed two revolutions— 
both without bloodshed. He did not believe 
in it.” 

She recalled the time 3 years ago when 
the palace was attacked and she and their 
children—with little Marta Maria on the 
way—were threatened with death. But even 
after that, she declared, Batista ordered no 
executions of those who had tried to harm 
his family. 

Marta shrugged at the question of why 
they chose to go to the Dominican Republic 
when they filed Havana January 1. “It was 
just one of those quick decisions,” she said. 
“He wanted to get out to save bloodshed; he 
said to me, ‘If I am the cause of the trouble 
for Cuba, then maybe there will be peace if 
I leave.“ 

But if he suddenly became bad for Cuba, 
she continued, “he still was the best presi- 
dent Cuba ever had. He did more for the 
people than any other. It's there in the hos- 
pltals, the schools, the roads they can't 
deny them. And he always was trying to 
help the economy, building up plantations, 
providing more tourist attractions to bring 
in more money.” 

The other bombshell question: “What of 
the charge that he milked the treasury?” 

Her eyes flashed even more as she got the 
question, and the reply came: “My husband 
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never took any money from the treasury for 
himself. He worked for the people of Cuba.“ 

She said part of their hearts will remain 
in Cuba always, but now their only thoughts 
are to be together again and to live quiet, 
peaceful, useful lives in Daytona Beach. 

The way he believes he can be useful, she 
said, is in helping Cuban refugees in this 
country, and in trying to soothe relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
Island. She pointed to his stand during 
World War II, when he defied German sub- 
marines, virtually at the door of Havana, to 
supply air bases and cooperate with the U.S. 
military effort in every way—including join- 
ing the declaration of war 24 hours after 
Pearl Harbor. 

For the sake of what was good in the past, 
for the sake of what he hopes to contribute 
to the future, and for the sake of his sor- 
rowing family, Mrs. Batista thinks the 
United States should grant that entry per- 
mit. 

So she prays today that she will receive an 
answer from the First Lady of the United 
States. 


Pan-Asian Culture and Recreation Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, plans for 
the development of a Pan-Asian Culture 
and Recreation Center on a tract of land 
along the Potomac River in nearby Cal- 
vert County, Md., were announced re- 
cently, and I take this opportunity to 
call the attention of this body to these 
proposals. f 

According to reports concerning this 
project, the center will cost several mil- 
lion dollars, and will carry the endorse- 
ment of numerous pan-Asian countries 
and various American foundations. 

An article concerning the proposed 
center was included in the July 30 edi- 
tion of the Calvert Independent news- 
paper of Prince Frederick, Må., and I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this item be printed in the Appendix of 
today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: 

{From the Calvert Independent] 
CULTURAL CENTER PROPOSED— PAN-ASIAN CUL- 

TURE AND RECREATION CENTER To BE DEVEL- 

OPED 

On Monday of this week Mr. William A. 
Reick of Lower Marlboro, Mr. Emerson Phil- 
lips, president of the Calvert County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Senator Edward T. 
Hall were guests for lunch of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willam D. Lee, owners of the Chinese- 
American Restaurant “Genghis Khan” at 
Connecticut and Florida Avenues in Wash- 
ington, at which time Mr. Lee explained the 
development that is being planned on a 138- 
acre tract of land on the Patuxent River in 
Calvert County. 

Mr. Lee is a Columbia graduate and his 
guests were greatly impressed with his sin- 
cerity, his religious background, and his keen 
interest in our American way of life, 

The development will be known as “The 
Pan-Asian Culture and Recreation Center,” 
and will include a swimming pool, a golf 
course, tennis court, a center culture build- 
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ing with dining facilities in keeping with 
the customs of the Pan-Asian countries, an 
amphitheater, and Asian style structures. 
Each country would have its own building of 
the architectural design representative of the 
23 Pan-Asian countries. The center culture 
building will have hotel facilities to accom- 
modate at least 75 people, 

Mr. Lee stated the purpose of such a de- 
velopment would give a true down-to-earth 
picture of the American and Pan-Asian way 
of life and methods of living. He aiso 
stressed the importance of religion in this 
center and stated that great emphasis would 
be placed on the freedom of worship of each 
country. As he 80 aptly stated, Without 
religion there is no culture—there can be 
no way of life.” 

This $5 to $6 million project will carry the 
endorsement of the 23 Pan-Asian countries, 
the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, Mrs. Gueggenheim, Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post, and the United Nations. 

Following the signing of the option which 
was consummated on Monday it is expected 
that ground will be broken in the spring. 

Mr. Lee is the promoter and organizer and 
his three guests were indeed impressed with 
his comprehensive knowledge of the neces- 
sity for better international relationship and 
could visualize the importance of such & 
development and offered themselves to be of 
whatever service that they could possibly 
render. 

Mr. E. Steuart Vaughan, a Calvert real 
estate broker, handled the transaction. 


The Federal Credit Union Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came to this Congress about 6 months 
ago, I was assigned to the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Since last Jan- 
uary our committee has been hard at 
work on many different bills that have 
dealt with the financial institutions of 
this country. It has been a real priv- 
ilege for me to work on this legislation 
in committee and to defend it on the 
floor of the House. Our record so far 
has been excellent. We have passed bills 
concerning the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, the Inter- 
American Bank, the Federal Reserve 
System and technical bills designed to 
modernize the banking laws of the 
United States. th 

There has been one big trouble wi r 
all this hard work. I am sure that f 
has been constructive 1 and 
real value to this Nation. But all these 
bills have been so technical and so rv 
plicated that it has been very difficult for 
me to explain to the people of my con 
gressional district just what I was gohi 

Last Friday we finally came to & ó 
which I defended on the floor of = 
House that everyone can unde 
This was the credit union bill. In nao" 
ion County, Ind., there are 93 orod 
unions with a membership of over 1 
People. These people have joined 55 
gether in different industrial rk 10 
offices, and agencies of governmen 
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& cooperative effort to meet their short 
term needs for money. While there are 
not too many people that I can talk to 
about the highly technical provisions 
of the Federal Reserve System, there are 
ds and thousands of people who 
Understand perfectly well just how a 
Credit union works and what it means 
tothem. It is for this reason that I was 
80 pleased to be able to do my part on 
the committee and before the House of 
Representatives in defending this bill. 

Basically this credit union bill is an 
attempt to modernize the law—to bring 
it up to date. This is just the same thing 
that we have been doing with the great 
financial institutions that make up the 
Membership of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Many of us feel that the United 
States is facing a drestic shortage of 
Money and credit in the next 10 years. 
Our population is increasing at an ex- 
Plosive rate. In the next 10 years it is 
very probable that we will have 50 mil- 
lion more people in this country. It is 
going to take a lot of money and a lot 
of credit to make sure that these people 
have jobs, to see to it that they have 
houses, and that they have the oppor- 
tunity to live a decent life. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that this Nation use 
its savings as wisely and efficiently as 
Possible. This is the theory that we used 
in all our previous banking legisiation, 
and this is the theory that we are using 
in the credit union bill, 

Basically this is what the credit union 
bill does: 

First of all, it permits a credit union 

make a loan for 5 years instead of the 
8-year limit that is now in force. Sec- 
Ond, it permits a credit union to loan 
as much as $1,000 instead of the present 
$400 limit. Third, it makes it a Federal 
Crime for anybody to rob a Federal credit 
Union. The rest of the bill deals with 

cal parts of the law, but these 
three provisions are the things that will 
be of most interest to credit union 
Members, 

The short explanation above shows 
that in the credit union bill we are try- 
ing to bring existing law up to date. We 
Are trying to use the savings of the mem- 
bers of these credit unions wisely and 
Productively. I am certain that this is 
& good bill, and I think it is especially 
fitting that this legislation should come 
on the 50th anniversary of the credit 
Union movement of the United States 
and the 25th anniversary of the Federal 
Credit. union legislation. My work to- 
Ward the passage of this bill is my per- 
sonal anniversary gift to the 60,000 mem- 

of credit unions back in Marion 
County, Ind. 


Great Lakes Become Scientific Laboratory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with the 


Completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Great Lakes region—the greatest 
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reservoir of fresh water in the world— 

dis coming increasingly into the spotlight 

of national affairs. 

For the most part, expansion of trade 
and commerce on the Great Lakes— 
stimulated tremendously by the sea- 
way—is generally considered to be the 
major interest of the Great Lakes region. 

The significant lakes area, however, is 
also experiencing a wide variety of other 
activities. 

According to a recent article in the 
Milwaukee Journal entitled Great Lakes 
Become Scientific Laboratory,” for ex- 
ample, a number of research projects are 
underway. 

With more than 100 scientists from 
the United States and Canada engaged 
in research activities, special studies are 
being made to gain information: First, 
to aid commerce in connection with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway; second, to gain 
more data bearing on Chicago’s diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan; third, to 
determine the effects of the lakes on 
weather in the region; fourth, the impact 
of increasing population on the lakes; 
and other purposes, 

For the future, I believe that the Great 
Lakes region—now surrounded by the 
greatest agricultural—industrial . com- 
plex in the world—will become increas- 
ingly important as a commercial, tourist, 
residential, cultural, and recreational 
center of the world. 

As an example of the kind of ground- 
work that will help to create the new 
status for the lakes area, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article from 
the Milwaukee Journal printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Great Lakes Broome ECIENTIFIC LABORA- 
rorY—HAatr DOZEN RESEARCH PROJECTS Ann 
UNDERWAY THIS Summer IN THEIR WATERS 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 2, 1959] 

(By R. G. Lynch) 

The Great Lakes are a huge scientific 
laboratory this summer with more than 100 
scientists from the United States and Can- 
ada engaged in a half dozen projects for 


Pederal agencies and the States of Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

Information to aid commerce in connec- 
tion with the St. Lawrence Seaway, infor- 
mation bearing on Chicago's diversion of 
water to flush sewage down the Illinois 
River, the effect of the lakes on weather in 
the region and the impact of increasing 
population on the lakes are some of the 
things involved. 

The five lakes together constitute the 
greatest reservolr of fresh water in the 
world, a natural resource of tremendous im- 
portance to the region bordering them. One 
of the important problems is that of keeping 
this fresh water from belng contaminated 
seriously. 

States are exercising greater control over 
inland waters. Some prohibit industries 
which use a great deal of water from build- 
ing on inland waters. Some are making 
greater demands for maintenance of water 
quality. 

More and more industries are expected to 
seek sites on Great Lakes shores to be near 
water supplies and to facilitate waste dis- 
posal. Of course, population increases will 
follow and domestic wastes will increase. 

WASTE IS PROBLEM 

Increased commerce since the St. Lawrence 
waterway was opened has been accompanied 
by an increase in wastes from steamships. 
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The University of Michigan's Great Lakes 
Research Institute, which has been working 
on the lakes for several years, will continue 
studies of currents, plant and animal life, 
bottom core samples and water conditions 
in northern Lake Michigan and Traverse Bay, 
Lake Huron. 

It also will explore the natural aging proc- 
ess of the lakes and the effects of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and carry on a cooperative 
project with the university's meteorological 
laboratories concerning the drag force of 
wind on water. 

Currents affect navigation and distribu- 
tion of fish food and wastes, Knowledge of 
them can be used to predict bacterial quality 
of deep water and to determine hydroelectric 
possibilities. 

This summer, the Michigan institute will 
carry On several projects. It will survey in- 
dustries on Lake Erie to determine the tem- 
perature and composition of water they use. 

“It will study microscopic plants, the be- 
ginning of the food chain of water organisms, 
in Grand Traverse Bay. It will take core 
samples of Lake Huron's bottom to study the 
relation between the geology and erosion 
along the shore north of Port Huron in the 
Lexington area, 

Ohio also is studying geology and shore 
erosion on Lake Erie. The findings of the 
two studies will be of value in the whole 
Great Lakes area. 

RAINFALL STUDIED 


Effects of the lakes on weather in the 
region, particularly rainfall, are being stud- 
led by personnel of the Illinois Waterways 
Commission. 

The Chicago station of the Federal 
Weather Bureau is studying the relationship 
between rainfall ard lake levels. Presently 
the belief is that it takes several years for 
rainfall in the watersheds, or lack of it, to 
influence lake levels, 

The Canadian hydrographic office and the 
U.S. lake survey are charting deepened 
channels and ports of the seaway. 

The U.S. Public Health Service is working 
on a problem of filtration of treated mu- 
nicipal sewage through sand beds. Clogging 
of filters is believed to be caused by some 
dissolved organic chemical from living or- 
ganisms. 


And commercial fisheries agencies of both 
nations and several States and Provinces are 
continuing efforts to control the sea lamprey | 
and restore the lake trout fishery. 

The Wisconsin conservation department 
has two men checking commercial fisher- 
men’s catches in Lake Superior for the re- 
covery of stocked trout and the percentage 
of lamprey scarring on all trout, 


Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial that 
appeared in the June 12, 1959, issue of 
the Iola (Kans.) Register, following the 
address by Hon. James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the Board, the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., before a joint meeting of the Iola 
Area Civic Clubs on June 11, 1959: 

Jim FARLEY 

Jim Parley, whom several hundred Jolans 
got to see and hear for the first time yester- 
day, has been quite a fellow in his 71-year 
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lifetime. 
either. 

You might be Interested to know— 

That his first job, after graduating from 
the Packard Commercial School of New York 
City in 1906, was as a bookkeeper for the 
Merlin Heilholz Paper Co. In ‘exactly 20 
years, he had worked up to the position of 
sales manager for the Universal Gypsum Co, 

In that same year, 1926, he formed his 
own building supply company under the 
name of James A. Farley & Co. And in 3 
more years he had merged with five other 
building material companies to form the 
General Builders Supply Corp. 

He served as president and director of this 
very considerable company until 1933 when 
he resigned to become Postmaster General 
for 7 years under President Franklin Roose- 
velt. Incidentally, he was reelected to this 
position with General Builders Supply in 
1949. 

Meanwhile, of course, (1940) he had been 
appointed chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Coca-Cola Export Corp., which is the 
main job he has held since being Postmas- 
ter General. 

But he is also a director of Coca-Cola Co. 
of Canada, president and director of Coca- 
Cola International, a director of Compania 
Embotelladora Coca-Cola of Cuba, and a di- 
rector of the Empire State Foundation, Inc. 

But he still has a little time to spare so 
he is also a trustee of the Cordell Hull Foun- 
dation and the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Foundation. 7 

His political career began when he was 
appointed town clerk of Stony Point, N.Y. 
in 1912. He was a member of the New York 
State Assembly in 1923, chairman of his local 
county Democratic committee from 1919 to 
1929. 

He was chairman of the State Democratic 
committee from 1930 to 1934 and of the 
National Committee from 1932 to 1940. He 


And it hasn't all been politics 


was a delegate to every Democratic National, 


Convention from 1924 to 1948. 

And just to wind it up, he is first vice 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
New York. 


Vice President Nixon’s Trip to Russia and 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITFD STATES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp representa- 
tive editorials which reflect the almost 
universal acclaim for Vice President 
Nrxox's trip to Russia and Poland. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
Aug. 3, 1959 
New DIMENSIONS 

It will take time, perhaps a lot of time, to 
assess with confidence the results of Vice 
President Nrxon’s visit to Russia, and its 
sequel, his current visit to Poland. 

Today's announcement that Premier 
Khrushchey and President Eisenhower will 
exchange visits, however, dramatizes one 
certainty: The past 10 days have profoundly 
altered, at least for the moment, the nature 
of the relations between the statesmen of 
East and West. 
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These relations, from the very beginnings 
of the Bolshevik regime, have been confined 
rigidly to meetings between the statesmen? 
and even these have for the most part been 
at arm's length. They have also been largely 
sterile. Personal contacts that approached 
friendship have been rare, and most often 
a prelude to the demotion of the Soviet 
official. 

Mr. Nrxon’s visit has added a new dimen- 
sion to these reiations. 

He has been allowed to speak freely, and 
at length to the Russian people over tele- 
vision and radio, as Soviet representatives 
have been able to speak to the American 
people. 

He has made the most of this opportunity, 
to tell them frankly, though diplomatically, 
why the United States feels compelled to 
arm for the defense of itself and its allies. 
He has cited the record of this country's 
efforts to reach agreement on disarmament 
and other thorny problems, and told them 
openly that the Soviet radio and press have 
not been giving them the whole truth. 

He has made the most, too, of opportuni- 
tles to show the friendly face of this country 
to the Russian people in personal contacts. 

It is an opportunity that has not been 
given to other Western statesmen, and the 
response has been warm. It is evident that 
the plain Russians who met him discovered 
that America, too, can be warm, and may be- 
gin to believe that Americans are as anxious 
for peace ag they are. 

The results of these contacts with the peo- 
plo may be far reaching, if the Soviet Govern- 
ment allows them to be. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 3, 
1959 


A FAIR AND ForRTHRIGHT SPEECH 


Vice President Nrxon’s half-hour speech 
from. Moscow Sunday to a multimillion 
Soviet radio and television audience was re- 
markable not so much for the presentation 
of fresh ideas but for the clear and forthright 
manner in which the basic ideas for achiev- 
ing world peace were stated. 

This was the first time in history that any 
senior American Government official has had 
the opportunity to talk directly and frankly 
to the Russian people—to have his remarks 
translated on the spot in full and without 
fear of censorship, 

That Mr. Nrxon managed to combine so 
well blunt talk about Soviet obstinacy and 
praise for Soviet progress without appearing 
either belligerent or hypocritical, is a 
tribute to his statesmanship, 

In carefully chosen words, with strict ad- 
herence to facts and without rancor, Mr. 
Nixon expressed the American desire for 


peace and friendship with the Soviet Union 


based on mutual respect, not on surrender or 
dictation by either side. 

Saying that both countries were too strong 
to tolerate being pushed around, he laid the 
responsibility for world peace squarely on 
Khrushehev's shoulders. 

Praising the Soviet Premier as a born lead- 
er of men with tremendous drive and talent, 
Mr. Nixon urged him to use his energies to 
create s better life for his people. 

Specifically and categorically he stated that 
if the Premier, however, used the resources 
of his people to promote the Communization 
of countries outside the Soviet Union, noth- 
ing could result but continuing fear, dis- 
trust, and tension. 

For emphasis, in substantiating the Amer- 
ican desire for peace, he made the telling 
point, “We have fought in two world wars 
and have demanded and received not an acre 
of territory or a cent in reparations.” 

Unlike the generalities and strictly diplo- 
matic doubletalk that have plagued so many 
efforts to achieve understanding, Mr. Nrxon 
made several good and detailed recommen- 
dations for the promotion of a more relaxed 
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atmosphere between the United States and 
Russia. 

He urged that the language barrier be re- 
moved, and neatly congratulated the Soviets 
on being far ahead of America in this re- 
spect. He urged that the exchange of teach- 
ers, students, visitors, and all types of cul- 
tural programs be sharply expanded. 

‘And most important, he said, was the need 
for a much greater exchange of information _ 
so that misconceptions which we have about 
each other can be removed. F: 

There is littie doubt that Mr, Nixon's 
whirlwind, 11-day tour of Russia has given 
him a better insight into the workings 
communism and the minds of the Soviet 
people than that of any other short-time 
American visitor. 

He has been to industrial cities heretofore 
off limits for Americans; he has spoken to 
thousands in Moscow, Sverdiovsk, Novosi- 
birsk, and other great centers; he has had a 
rough and tumble, highly spectacular, and 
blunt argument with Khrushchey and has 
been allowed to speak freely over a nation“ 
wide radio and 60-station television hookup: 

He has, In short, presented the o 
American point of view to the Soviet Go 
ernment and the Russian people in concise 
unmistakable, and eminently fair language 
without bluster, belligerency or exaggera- 
tion. 

He has handled himself with dignity, give? 
as good as he got and in all mal ap- 
pearances showed himself to be friendly ® 
sincere. 

He now has the opportunity to repeat this 
excellent performance in Poland, If the 
warmth of his reception at the Warsaw alr 
port is any indication of the willingness 
the Poles to hear some plain American 
on world conditions and what can be done 
about them, Mr. Nrxon’'s tour will have been 
a success indeed, 


[From the Yonkers Record, Aug. 2, 1959] 


Nixon, KHRUSHCHEV, AND THE Orry OF 
YONKERS 


Editorials in a weekly newspaper by tradi- 
tion are supposed to comment on local mat- 
ters. And that's just what we are doing PY 
picking Vice President Nixon's historic tete- 
a-tete with Comrade Khrushchey as a sub- 
ject. 

For what happened in the now famous 
first meeting between these two 16 ©) 
supreme importance to every citizen 9 
Yonkers and to every other American and to 
every individual all over the world who chi 4 
ishes freedom. Thus Mr. Nixon as a wor! 
figure is fittingly a local subject. ° 

To begin with when Mr. Nrxon left = 
United States as a potential presidentis 
nominee for 1960, his presidential booster 
privately conceded that he had much groun 
to gain if he were to beat off the rapidly 
advancing newcomer to politics, the d z 
personable Governor Rockefeller. NOW, b 
short time later, Mr. Nrxon, by his super oa 
handling of a difficult situation, has noone itl 
his presidential stock and henceforth Wi” 
be measured, not as a Vice President yo 
sarily overshadowed by the dominance of es 
Office of the President, but as a vital, Pe 
sonal force completely equipped to stand ait 
his own capable two feet and slug 1t a 
with a crude double dealer in an atmosph 
of barely submerged hostility. a 

This demonstrable asset will give me 
political polister a second and considers” 925 
altered look at the Nrson who has only on 
quitted himself in every home in the Na J 
where there is a television set. ram- 

Mr. Nixon's head-on clash with the nave 
bunctious monologues of chev hich 
at the very least given us two things ungry 
we ought to remember. One is the Aan the 
language which Mr. Nixon wisely aa 
free exchange with the Russian “Big WHO", 
This is the kind of language, strip 
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State Department soft sounding euphemisms, 
Which is understood by all people. And 
Secondly, Mr, Nixon has given us firsthand 
evidence that Khrushchey and the rest of 
his Kremlin cohorts are never to be trusted. 
Mr, Nixon exacted a public promise from 
Khruchchey that the meeting would be 
translated fully for the Russian people and 
the Soviet captive nations. This promise 
Was not kept. Here In America and in every 
free nation around the globe, the Nixon- 
à chev meeting was honestly, com- 
pletely translated. Khrushchev returned 
the compliment by deleting some of Nixon’s 
remarks and even appropriating some of the 
Vice President's telling blows to himself. 
There's a great lesson in the devious way 
Of the mind of the Communist in all this. 
We in Yonkers should study it and learn it 
well. It can help equip us to combat the 
Sick mind which is sucked into the deadly 
Pervasion of clever Communist propaganda. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
July 31, 1959 
Pricrm’s PROGRESS IN RUSSIA 

Vice President Nrxon is doing himself no 
harm as the record of his Pilgrim’s Progress 
in Russia unfolds. Thus far he has done the 
United States a lot of good. The consterna- 
tion within the breasts of international dip- 
lomats, however, appears to be as unprece- 
dented as are the methods of the pilgrim. 

The lads with morning coats and striped 
Pants are agape and aghast at this routine 
of chucking babies under the chin and slug- 
ging it out with Khrushchey just inside the 
kitchen door, It isn’t done, you understand. 
But Pilgrim Nrxon does it, with all the vigor, 
and all the deft folksiness of running for 
_ Congress in Californias. 

Nrxon seems to reason this way: A man 

e Khrushchey is half peasant, half Caesar, 
With Karl Marx cataracts over his eyes and a 
ball-bearing tongue. Well, then, if Khru- 
ahchev decides to yank a post off the bed- 
Stead and make a bludgeon of it, a bedstead 
has more than one post for bludgeoning pur- 
Poses in defense. Khrushchev sticks out his 
jaw, he is leading with his chin—why not 
let him have it? . 

Tt isn't diplomacy. But Ehrushchey un- 
derstands it. He even seems to appreciate a 
man who can and will meet him on his own 
terms, And the proletariat understand hop- 
Ping out of a car to shake hands or chuck a 
baby’s pink chin. 

Nobody is going to trip Nron up on 

dialectical dispute. Dick Nixon 
met and downed Alger Hiss, the smoothest 
Customer that ever sought to serve Moscow’s 
interests. With the exception of J. Edgar 
Hoover, no American in office today knows 
More about the Communist theory and prac- 
tice of world domination. 

Hailed or heckled, the Yankee Pilgrim 
knows what todo. He can give as good as he 
gets—and have a wonderful time while he 
is at it. He may not settle the problems of 
our days, but he has already let Russia know 
that when we go horse trading we expect to 
come back home with something more than 
the halter. 

As that simple idea sinks in, maybe we 
Will be getting somewhere later on. 


From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, 
July 30, 1939 
Goon EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 

Pity at this moment the poor pinkish liber- 
als in this country who despise Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp Nixow, but don’t know, lack- 
ing signals from Moscow, how they should 
assess Nixon’s behavior and reception in the 
Communist motherland. They can’t very 
Well say that he has acted like a chump to 
Alienate the Russian leaders, because after 
Toughing up the Russian leaders, the latter 
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gave every appearance of liking it. For the 
first time, Khrushchey and the others 
seemed to show a healthy, wholesome respect 
for an American’ shrewd enough to cut 
through the diplomatic jungle growth and 
swing on the Russian jaw. And to the dis- 
comfiture of both the Kremlin leaders and 
the Communists here, the people of Russia 
have shown so much affection for Nixon that 
it's highly embarrassing to them. 

Nrxon’s political trick of jumping out of 
parade automobiles to shake hands and ex- 
change words with ordinary people along 
parade routes is making the same hit in 
Russia as in any American city. It only goes 
to prove that human beings are pretty much 
alike the world over. = 

LIGERALS’ NIGHTMARES 

What would have made a great picture to 
cause the liberals in this country to have 
nightmares from now on would have been a 
photograph of Westbrook Pegler shaking 
hands with Khrushchev in Moscow after 
Nrxon introduced the two men. If there is 
any man that the liberals dislike it is Pegler 
and there was Pegler in Moscow pre- 
sented to Khrushchev by the Vice President, 

In our perverse way, we wish that NIXON 
had even said, “Aw nuts,” to Khrushchev, 
giving further respectability to the American 
idiom of speech, but in effect he did the same 
thing. To the credit of Khrushchev, he liked 
being roughed up, as much as he liked rough- 
ing up Nrxon. 

Certain political figures always seem to 
have the hand of destiny on them and Nixon 
is one of those persons. Whenever his 
enemies try to put down a trap for him, 
he ends up using the trap for his own profit. 
And it all started from a political point of 
view while a Con an. Looking at Alger 
Hiss under oath, Nrxon decided that Hiss was 
lying about his acquaintanceship with Whit- 
taker Chambers. Had he not had a second 
thought about Hiss’ credibility, Hiss would 
have gone free, but more than that Nixon 
would never have been heard of politically. 


ATMOSPHERE CLEARED 


State Department bureaucrats have prob- 
ably been teking tranguilizers ever since 
Nrxon landed in Russia; but he has done a 
lot to clear the atmosphere of some heavy 
threatening clouds. He may have accom- 
plished more with his blunt, frank remarks 
to Khrushchev than all the ministers did 
at Geneva after weeks and weeks of diplo- 
matic gobbledygook. 

What has scored a hit for Nixon is very old, 
old stuff, which put in one bottle can be 
labeled courage. A timid person would never 
have undertaken the Russian trip. A timid 
person would never have dared to talk back 
to Ehrushchey and the other Russian lead- 
ers, And apparently, despite the fact that 
they have roughed him up, the Russian lead- 
ers actually like him. As we say, that must 
make Reds in this country and elsewhere 
wonder how they are going to follow the game 
without a better program. 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner, Aug. 3, 
1959} 
Nrxon’s SPEECH 

In contrast to the teacup pleasantries of 
the past, which more often masked differ- 
ences than furthered understanding, Vice 
President Nixon’s speech in Moscow Satur- 
day was resolute modern statesmanship. 

It was blunt where it needed to be. 

It was sympathetic in recognizing the 
yearning for peace of the Russian people 
and friendly in acknowledging their vitality 
and strength. 

It was a warning to the Russian leaders 
that there can be no peace by “surrender 
or dictation” and s direct warning to Pre- 
mier Khrushchev that if he continues to 
try to impose communism on nations out- 
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side the Soviet Union, he will insure “an 
era of fear, suspicion and tension” for him- 
self and his people. 

It was a clear and calm explanation why 
the existence of our foreign bases has been 
compelled by previous Communist aggres- 
sions and the enormous proportion of Soviet 
effort that goes into weapons, 

It was a factual countdown of the pro- 
posals we have made for disarmament and 
peace, all of which have been rebuffed or 
twisted out of expectation of achievement. 

It was a quiet and forceful affirmation of 
the right of different peoples to choose the 
economic and political systems they want,” 
and thus an implicit assurance to captive 
nations that we do not accept the status 
quo of their captivity. f 

‘Naturally, we do not expect Khrushchev 
to rush to the microphone with a panting 
endorsement of Mr. Nrxon’s views. 

But we hope the millions of Russian peo- 
ple who heard him will have a better under- 
standing of our country’s aims, motives and 
principles. 

We think the free world will approve the 
Nixon speech and we hope the uncommitted 
nations reflect upon it. 

As for ourselves, we second President 
Eisenhower’s message to Mr, Nixon on the 
windup of his Russian travels: Well done. 


{From the Shreveport Times, July 29, 1959] 
NIXON, KBRUSHCHEV, AND AESOP 


What the West has needed for a long time 
in its dealings with Khrushchev is more of 
Vice President Nixon. 

The Vice President's emphatic—yet cour- 
teously spoken verbal g of Khru- 
shchey when Khrushchev lambasted the 
United States seemed to amaze the Red dic- 
tator. He had been talked to bluntly by 
President Eisenhower, but always it had to 
be through diplomatic notes. He had in- 
sulted the British without retaliation. With 
Mr. Nox he found himself facing a person 
as tough—perhaps tougher—than he, and 
vastly better informed and better able to 
handle himself on any subject, 

Mr. Nrxon did not insult Khrushchev. 
He just pared him down to frying size. In 
the end, Khrushchey seemed to change his 
whole approach as he was given the only 
treatment he understands—straight from 
the shoulder. 

The Nixon-Khrushchey meetings and ex- 
changes were in sharp contrast to the visit 
some time ago of Prime Minister Macmillan 
of Great Britain to Moscow, although the 
enyironment In each case was directly paral- 
lel. Both Mr. Nixon and Mr. Macmillan 
went to Moscow by official invitation of 
Khrushchev. Both were greeted coolly but 
courteously at the airport. While each was 
touring the city talking to people informally, 
hrushchey, in another part of town, de- 
livered tirades against the West in general 
and the Nation of his visitor in particular, 
Both were taken to Khrushchev's country 
home for overnight visits in a sort of un- 
spoken apology for Khrushchey’s conduct. 
But here was the difference: 

Mr. Macmillan figuratively hid his head in 
chagrin and uttered nothing but milk-toast 
replies to Khrushchev. Mr. Nixon traded 
verbal blow for verbal blow, face to face with 
Khrushchev, and “made him like it.“ The 
Vice President aroused pride and satisfaction 
in the hearts of free people. Mr. Macmillan 
did not. 

When Khrushehev roared on with long 
criticisms of life in free countries, Mr. Nixon 
smillingly told him: “You talk too much. 
Quit fillbustering and de something.” 
Khrushchey likes to talk in idioms, mottoes, 
fables, and even allegories. He told Mr. 
Nixon that the way to get rid of bedbugs 
(problems) is to catch them one at a time 
and pour boiling water in their ears. He 
loves to use the one about the sorcerer’s ap- 


prentice who became so adept he “disap- 
peared the sorcerer.” Mr. Nixon, when 
asked by Khrushchev to drink a toast to 
“end of American bases overseas,” replied: 
“I don't like this wine.“ He then proposed 
a toast “in better wine“ —to peace. Khru- 
ehchey withdrew his toast and drank to Mr. 
Nixon's. 

Mr. Nixon, in light vein, could have re- 
sorted to Aesop's Fables, as Khrushchev 
often does. When the latter boasted that 
Russia is stronger and tougher than the 
United States, Mr. Non could have replied 
with this one by Aesop: 

“Wandering in a lonely place as the sun 
went down, a woif noticed the long shadow 
cast by his body. ‘Fancy a big fellow like 
me being afraid of the lion,’ he said. Why. 
I must be 30 yards long. I'll make myself 
king and rule all the animals, every single 
one of them.“ But for all his boasting, a 
strong liom caught him and sat down to 
deyour him. Too late, he regretted his mis- 
take. ‘Conceit’ he wailed, has helped to 
bring about my ruin’." 

And when Khrushchey got tough about 
American bases and brought a seeming stale- 
mate in serious discussions, Mr. Nrxon could 
have quoted Mr. Aesop this way: 

“On a hot, thirsty summer's day a lion 
and a boar came to drink at a small spring. 
They started quarreling which should drink 
first, and so provoked each other to a mortal 
combat. But stopping for a moment to take 
breath, they looked around and saw some 
vultures waiting to devour whichever of 
thern was killed. This sight made them 
stop their quarrel. ‘It is better for us to be 
friends,’ they said, ‘than to be eaten by vul- 
tures and crows.’ * * Strife and conten- 
tion are ill things, which end in danger for 
all parties, if they have not the sense to be 
reconciled.’ 

In fact, that is just about what Mr. 
Nrxon did say, but in blunt English and 
not in the language of fables. He told 
5.000 Russians hearing him in impromptu 
street talk: “If we cannot learn to live to- 
gether, all of us will die.” 

KEhrushchey had better understand the 
Seriousness of that statement. And the 
West would do better to use Mr. Nrxon more 
often as its emissary in discussions with 
Khrushchev. i 


Inequities in Our Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
hope that before this session of Congress 
adjourns, legislation can be enacted and 
signed by the President to liberalize our 
immigration laws with respect to inequi- 
ties to some nationalities that exist in 
the present legislation. 

I am herewith submitting a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Order of Ahepa at its recent district 
convention in Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

ORDER or AHEPA, 


July 20, 1959. 
Hon. Ray J. Mapper, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: At the district convention of 
the Hoosier District No. 12 of the Order 
of Ahepa which was held at Fort Wayne, 
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Ind., a resolution was unanimously adopted 
which reads as follows: : 


“We appeal and urge you to give full 
support to additional Greek quotas for Greck 
families and relatives, to liberalize our im- 
migration laws, and to humanize its poli- 
cies. Additional Greek quotas should be 
transferred from other undersubseribed na- 
tionality quotas and visn appeals. May we 
call to your attention the fact that at the 
end of each fiscal period nearly one-third 
of the immigration quotas literally are 
wasted or unused, Many countries in South 
America are quota exempt, ‘while Greek 
quotas are frequently exhausted and very 
heavily oversubscribed. This inequity should 
be corrected. Thus, it is urgent to give 
full support to HR. 3033 and S. 952, and/or 
similar legislation. Such action will allow 
separated families to reunite and aid fourth- 
preference quotas to reunite separated fami- 
lies of brothers, sisters, and adult children 
of U.S. citizens. Also, such action will 
reaffirm further America’s friendship to 
Greece—a nation which has been a bulwark 
in the freedom fight against communism and 
aggression. The attention of all hellenism 
and the eyes of eastern orthodoxy are focused 
upon your action on this vital legislation. 
Now is the time for, Congress to act to re- 


move the many inequitable and discrimina- - 


tory aspects of our immigration laws.” 

We on the district lodgs would appreciate 
your support on the above matter knowing 
that in the past you have been very fair and 
equitable on your decisions on this urgent 
matter. 

Fraternally yours, 
SPERO C. SKALTSAS, 
Secretary, 12th District. 


; Untold Story of Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following review of 
Mr. Earl Harding’s recent book by Dr. 
Louis Martin Sears, noted historian, au- 
thor of many historical works and es- 
Says, and now emeritus professor of his- 
tory, Purdue University: 

THE UNTOLD STORY or PANAMA 

Those Americans who still idolize Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will be grateful that this 
definitive exposure of his chicanery at Pan- 
ama was made so many years after his death. 
Even so, he lived to see America pay heart- 
balm to Colombia for our unneutral attitude 
toward the Panama revolution. 

It is unlikely that the international law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell will derive any 
satisfaction from the exposure of William 
Nelson Cromwell s equivocal relationship to 
the assets of the French Panama Canal Com- 
pany. “Who got the 640 million”? Is it 
possible that some of these found their way 
to Cromwell himself and his $19-million 
estate? 

On a more constructive side, Mr. Earl 
Harding’s careful research provides the 
soundest of bases for America's present 
rights in Panama which liberals treat so 
lightly when cooperating with the Russians 

to communize the Caribbean. Witness the 
lighthearted, even jolly, abandonment of 
both terminals of the Panama Railway. 
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Among the numerous personages so care- 
fully assessed in the present pages, Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, hitherto a somewhat shadowy 
figure, emerges in a clear but far from rosy 
light, 

ome book is pecullarly timely when Ameri- 
can rights are jeopardized by Communists 
without and traitors within. 

Lours MARTIN SEARS. 


Swiss National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, August 1 
is the anniversary of the founding of 
the Swiss Confederation and is one of 
the oldest national holidays in all Eu- 
rope. The Swiss people, keenly aware 
of their distinct individuality and pos- 
sessing a robust character, have main- 
tained their freedom because they 
proved always ready to defend their lib- 
erties against all comers. They have 
taken up arms innumerable times in de- 
fense of their freedom in the course of 
many centuries. 

The Swiss people built their cherished 
republic in the hard way. Of course 
there is no easy road to national inde- 
pendence, but the stouthearted people 
that mountainous country high up in 
Europe attained theirs very gradually in 
slow stages. Beginning with the De- 
fensive League formed on August 1, 1291, 
their persistent efforts led to practi 
independence in 1499, and finally culmi- 
nated in complete independence from 
the Holy Roman Empire in 1648. 

Since those distant days the Swiss peo- 
ple have stoutly maintained their inde- 
pendence and their freedom of action 
against all foes. This little country of 
just over 15,000 square miles, with a 
population a little over 5 million, has 
earned the respect and admiration of 
all countries, great and small, pow 
and weak. No conqueror or dictator has 
dared to violate Swiss neutrality, w. 
the people cherish as their most price- 
less possession next to their independ- 
ence. As a matter of fact the Swiss f 
with considerable justification, that their 
very independence is in a way condi- 
tioned on their centuries-old neutrality- 

Today Switzerland with its democrati¢ 
government, its efficient democratic m 
stitutions, its highly developed techno 
ogy, and its sound finance and stable 
currency, has become a living model for 
efficient democracy. Through their in 
dustry, ingenuity, education, and utiliza- 
tion of their natural gifts, the wer- 
meaning, humane, impartial, and highly 
public-spirited Swiss people have made * 
valuable contribution to the whole work 
By working together, irrespective of th a 
French, German, and Italian origin, een 
have proved to the world that for p 
good of all concerned it is better to 5 
due linguistic and racial feelings and a 
velop a higher and better type of P 
triotism. In this spirit they have foug 
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their adversaries, have won their inde- 
Pendence, and have proved always ready 
to fight for its preservation. 

On this anniversary of their national 
holiday, I wish them continued prosper- 
ity and a happy and peaceful future. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 150 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON: JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August £, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
appearing in the Champaign (III.) News- 
Gazette of June 3, 1959, entitled “Council 
Hears Danger of Bad to 
Health": 

Counc Hears DANGER or Bap DRAINAGE TO 
HEALTH—CITIZENS Am Fran or DEATH OF 
CHILDREN 

(By Coryl Crandall) 

A dead child because of sewage and filth 
in Champaign streets is among the possible 
results of bad drainage here, Champaign 
City Council was told Tuesday. 

Violent language was used by Burt E. 
8 on, unsuccessful Council candidate this 

ear, 

Nixon, 1612 West Clark, described in blunt 

and loud voice the debris he and his 

Neighbors see floating in their streets, lawns, 

sy walks each time the rain is more than 

d. 

And a new Champaign City Council—in 

Office just 1 month—listened. 
FROM WEST CLARK 

A woman, among the 14 persons present, all 
ot whom were from the 1600 block West 
Clark, choked to stop tears: 

“My doctor said action will come only after 
Some child dies from sewage contamination. 

“We want our children.” 

Each complaint was heard before Council- 
man Ellis Danner, University of Illinois civil 
Senne professor, told what must be 

e. 


NO DISAGREEMENT 


Neither Mayor Emmerson v. Dexter nor any 
Councilman disagreed. 

“Drainage improvement in one area is not 
the answer to the problem which faces the 
Frowing city of Champaign. Here is a prob- 
lem for the entire city,” Danner said. 

“Drainage in one area will lead only to 
flooding in another. Drainage must have 
Some place to go.” =. 

Danner explained that Clark, Daily, and 
Dietz, consulting enginecrs, now are study- 
ing drainage needs for the entire city. The 
Survey is financed with a Federal grant, 

AWATTING SURVEY 


“When this survey is completed, the coun- 
Ag will consider what action it can take.“ he 

d. 

“It may cost several million dollars,” he 
Said. “But it will be only what is neces- 


Apathy on the part of Champaign citizens 
Can deter the progress of drainage plans, 
Councilwoman Gladys Snyder reminded: 

“Voters will decide future city improve- 
Ment: no voters from just one area, from all 
areas,” 

ANSWERS STATEMENT 
Danner, in answer to Nixon's claim that 
Our council members from the same district 
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could not appreciate the problems of another 
district, told the citizens: 

“I would not be here if I did not have an 
interest in the welfare of the total popula- 
tion, of all areas.” 

“The council can do only what the money 
it has will allow it to do,“ Mrs. Snyder said. 

Sewage backing up into residents’ base- 
ments and the necessity of special care to 
keep children from filth-flooded streets, were 
brought to the attention of council members. 


HINT LEGAL ACTION 


Threats of legal action against the city be- 
cause clogged drainage tile ran beneath his 
home were mentioned by Nixon. 

„A member of the last council sweet talked 
me out of action,” Nixon sald. “He said 
something would be done. But there has 
been no change.” 

Drainage troubles for as long as 8 years 
was cited by some. 

MANY COMPLAINTS 


Pumps bought at the owners’ expense for 
flooded basements; walls marred with holes 
because of drainage backup; constant in- 
crease in drainage damage—inspite of all 
past drainage construction—were among 
complaints. 

Technical questions on present drainage 
construction and why it was not lessening 
the problem were raised. 

Among citizens present were Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Stanley, 1617 West Clark; Mrs, 
Hazel M. Huber, 1626 West Clark; and Mr. 
and Mrs, George H. Nance. 


The Farm Program: A National Asset, 
Not a Liability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. LANGEN, Mr. Speaker, because 
of the wide amount of concern which has 
been, and continues to be, registered rel- 
ative to the farm situation today, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a statement by Mr. Gordon Sprague, 
an economist for Land O' Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc. It is my belief that this state- 
ment deserves the widest possible audi- 
ence. 

The statement follows: 

THE FARM PROGRAM: A NATIONAL ASSET, Nor 
A LIABILITY 


Commentators on our national economy 
recommend plans, procedures, and actions 
for the quick solution of our national farm 
price problem. They point out that the 
farmer is responsible, in part at least, for 
the increase in the cost of living. They say 
the cost of price supports exceeds $5 billion 
a year. They say farmers are Inefficient wards 
of Government. They say that farmers who 
produce products not price supported are 
just as prosperous as farmers who produce 
price-supported products; consequently price 
supports serve no purpose. They say that 
the farm price-support program is obsolete 
and should be junked. 

The attacks on the present are, at 
best, sketchy. At best, they are only partly 
true; at worst, they lack verification. The 
advice to junk the entire project, it followed, 
will create more and greater problems than 
those which might be partly solved. 

The present farm program was an out- 
growth both of the depression of the 1930's 
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and the war. In 1932, for instance, the real- 
ized net income of farmers from farming was 
less than 62 billion, and the gross farm in- 
come for the same year was only slightly more 
than $6 billion. That was at the depth of the 
depression following 1929. It was recognized 
then thst creating higher farm purchasing 
power was necessary to restore national 
prosperity. 

What is the present situation? Gross farm 
income for the 3 years, 1947-49 (the years 
most usually selected as a basis for compari- 
son using Government statistics), show the 
average realized gross farm income from 
farming as exceeding $33 billion. For 1957, 
the gross farm income was $34.3 billion, an 
increase of less than 2 percent over a period 
of 10 years, which, for the rest of the econ- 
omy, were years of vigorous national growth. 
But during this same 10-year period, farm 
production expenses increased from $17.9 to 
$23.5 billion or more than 30 percent. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, net income for farmers de- 
clined, and the reduction was from $15.7 
billion in 1947-49 to $108 billion in 1957 or 
a decline of 31 percent. In 1957, farmers’ 
net income, at $10.8 billion, was less than 
one-third of their gross income. These basic 
data are shown in the table following. They 
show that more than $20 billion per year of 
farm income is disposed of as payments to 
others in the economy. 

Responsible, qualified people seem agreed 
that without price supports, prices of farm 
products would again, as in the early 1930's, 
decline to very low levels. If this is true, the 
accumulation of losses would soon go far 
toward destroying the present purchasing 
power of farmers. This would sharply reduce 
the payments from farmers to others in the 
national economy. 


Realized gross and net income of farm 
operators from farming 


Realized gross farm income...} 4 
Production expenses sess. 
Realized net lncome...-.-.-. 


THE FARMERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL 


PROSPERITY 

What are the farmers’ production ex- 

penses? They amounted to almost $18 bil- 
lion 10 years ago. In 1957, however, they 
amounted to over $23 billion. These pro- 
duction expenses are payments to others 
(largely nonfarm people) for the machinery, 
fuel, labor, repairs, fertilizer, and the like 
used by farmers in producing crops and live- 
stock. This particular area of relationship 
between farmers and the remainder of the 
economy is usually left out of the farm 
problem picture by those who would solve 
all problems by eliminating price supports. 
But this is an area in which the Nation is 
yulnerable to a reduction in farm income 
through lower prices, This is precisely one 
area in which the need for farm price sup- 
ports was recognized at the depth of the 
prewar depression. 

The gross national product in the third 
quarter of 1957 was at the rate of $445.6 
billion per year. For the first quarter of 
1958, it declined to $427 billion. Dur- 
ing this period, national unemployment was 
increased and there was general alarm that 
the decline in prices would begin to feed on 
itself and create a depression. The entire 
drop in gross national product from the 
highest quarter to the lowest was only $15.8 
billion. In other words, a reduction in gross 
national product of $15 billion promoted a 
national depression scare within the United 
States. But $15 billion is considerably less 
than the contribution of the farmers to the 
gross national product each year. 
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How long and at what level would the 
contribution of the farmers through their 
production expenses and net income be 
maintained without price supports? Ob- 
viously, some farmers could maintain their 
purchases for a period of time on the capital 
accumulations. However, there is no doubt 
that without price supports a reduction in 
the gross national product would result be- 
cause of the contraction of payments to 
others in the economy from the farmers. In 
other words, it would be much more difficult 
and perhaps impossible to support prosperity 
within the United States without income 
supports of some sort to underwrite con- 
tinued purchasing by farmers. 

An investigation of some of the expense 
classifications, together with their change 
between the average of 1947-49 and 1957, 
throws a great deal of light on the contri- 
bution by farmers to the total economy. The 
table below shows one such classification. 
In 1957, for instance, interest was paid to 
the extent of $468 million, an increase of 
about 100 percent over that of 10 years 
earlier. Taxes, at $1,265 million, increased 
57 percent. The entire list of categories of 
farm expenses shown in the table gives a 
very good indication of the amount of 
money contributed by farmers to the gross 
national product through production ex- 
penses. They also show that farm expenses 
increased by about 30 percent over this 10- 
year period. The gross income for farmers, 
we recall, increased only about 2 percent. 

It is clear, therefore, that to a very large 
extent farmers do not retain the money re- 
ceived from sales of their crops and livestock, 
including money received from price sup- 
ports, but serve as a relay point from which 
money is widely diffused throughout the 
economy. 


Distribution of farm production expenditures 
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FEWER FARMERS EACH YEAR 


The number of farms is declining rapidly. 

Estimates indicate that the current rate of 
consolidation removes almost 100,000 indi- 
vidual farms each year. This seems to be 
a very rapid rate of change in an industry 
which must produce most of the food used 
in the United States as well as a large portion 
of our exports. It would seem that those 
persons who search for a utopia without a 
farm problem might redefine their objective. 
Although reduction in the numbers of farms 
has been accompanied by some decline in 
prices, there is no apparent decline in acre 
productivity. 
It also seems obvious that if farmers are 
wards of Government, then Government is a 
poor trustee, because only a few more years 
at the present rate of demise and there will 
be no more wards. This, of course, will not 
happen, but what is proposed to take its 
place? 
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PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS HAVE DECLINED 

The index of prices received by farmers, 
based on the years 1947-49 as equal to 100, 
had, by 1957, declined to 89. The part of 
this index attributable to prices for field 
crops had declined to 94, whereas the part 
attributable to prices for livestock and live- 
stock products had declined to 85, This 
shows, beyond any doubt, that the farm pro- 
gram, so far as nonfarm living costs are 
concerned, has contributed nothing to in- 
flatlon or increased cost of food. The farm- 
ers have operated with increasing efficiency, 
producing larger crops and selling them for 
lower prices. This is in keeping with the 
longtime economic history of development 
of agriculture and industry in the United 
States. But within the 10-year period under 
consideration, agriculture was one of the 
few places in the economy where increased 
efficiency has been carried out in such a way 
as to benefit consumers and provide a sur- 
plus useful for foreign trade. This is one of 
the outstanding economic developments of 
the postwar period, and one for which the 
farmers should receive an accolade from the 
remainder of the American public rather 
than criticism. 


FARM VALUE OF FOOD 


Now, for a more direct evaluation of the 
cost of food for which farmers are so often 
criticized. This criticism simply is without 
justification. The farm value of food sold 
from farms at the 1947-49 level was $18.3 
billion. In 1957, it was $19.5 billion. The 
increase was 6.5 percent. But what about 
the quantity that was sold? 


POPULATION INCREASE HAS NOT INCREASED COST 
or FOOD 


During the years since 1947-49, the popula- 
tion of the United States increased from 146.1 
million persons to 170.3 million in 1957, an 
increase of 16.6 percent. But with this in- 
crease of almost 17 percent in population, the 
gross farm income as we have seen, in- 
creased less than 2 percent. The farmers, 
therefore, did not contribute to any increase 
in the per capita cost of living either through 
food or clothing, and consumers, individ- 
gully, were living much more economically 
at the farmers’ expense in 1957 than they 
were 10 years earlier. There are very few 
spots in the history of the economy of the 
United States which show a comparable in- 
crease of efficiency during these inflationary 
years. 


Retail cost and farm value of food produced 


on farms 

1947-49 1957 | Percent 
average change 

dollars | dollara 
Retail-store cost of farm pro- n 
duced ſoods -s.s 37.8 50.4 | +33.3 
Furm vulue . . 188 19. 5 +6. 6 
Farm to retall marketing bill. 10.5 30.9 | -+58.5 


In 1947-49, $18.3 billion worth of food 
(farm value) fed 146.1 million persons. By 
1957, the population reached 170.3 million 
persons, an increase of 16.6 percent. The 
increase in cost of food was at a lesser rate 
(6.6 percent) than the increase in popula- 
tion. But more important, an increase in 
cost of food at the farm level equal to the 
16.6 percent increase in population would 
have justified a food bill of $21.3 billion in 
1957 and this without any allowance for 
inflation. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
price-support program has been a bargain 
to consumers in the United States because 
the advance in cost of farm produced food 
at the farm level has lagged as compared 
with the population growth and inflation. 
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WHAT PRODUCTS ARE PRICE SUPPORTED? 


What about the notion that farmers are 
Just as prosperous when they produce things 
which are not supported and have no sur- 
pluses? If this were true, what farmer would 
ever produce any wheat or cotton. This ar- 
gument exposes poor thinking. The reason 
there is seldom a surplus of the products 
which are not price sup is simple. 
Farmers produce relatively little of these 
products. When the price of the unsup- 
ported product falls, farmers shift some of 
their production resources to price-sup 
products. So the surplus for all farm pro- 
duction accumulates in those products which 
are price supported. There are, therefore, no 
products which do not receive price support. 
The price supports for the basics carry the 
burden for all the others. The program was 
planned this way. It has worked as planned. 
In this respect, at least, price supports have 
not failed. 

WHAT IS THE COST OF PRICE SUPPORTS? 


How much money is lost to the Treasury 
for price supports each year; no one knows. 
It varies from year to year. It is far less than 
$5 billion per year, because that number in- 
cludes the total appropriation for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, more than half of 
which has nothing to do with price supports. 
In some years the cost is much higher than 
in others. Of these things, however, we are 
sure: 

(1) The cost of food to consumers has not 
been increased by price supports. It has in 
fact been reduced by more than the cost of 
the price supports. 

(2) The farmers are among the most efi- 
cient producers in the United States today, 
and are in no way to be considered wards of 
Government, 

Because— 3 

(3) The economy as a whole is responsible 
for farm price supports. High income for 
farmers is necessary for national prosperity: 
The farmer keeps only about one-third of 
his gross income for himself and his family- 
The remainder is paid out to others. Without 
these payments by farmers, the tempo of the 
economy would slow down. 

There are men in the Congress who are dili- 
gent students of both the farm and national 
economy, It is wrong to try and create & 
situation of hysteria in which undue pressure 
is placed on these men. Their talents are 
great, but they need them all to lead the 
Nation toward the many complicated objec- 
tives of which farm prices and prosperity are 
only a part, 


U.S. Position of Sovereign Rights in Per- 
petuity in Panama Canal Zone Sup- 
ported by Queens County, N.Y., Chap- 
ter of Catholic War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. Thaddeus Budzin- 
ski, vice chairman, Americanism Com- 
mittee, Queens County, N.Y. chapter; 
Catholic War Veterans, and a copy of a 
resolution adopted by this chapter re- 
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garding U.S. rights in the Panama Canal 
Zone: 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, 

QUEENS COUNTY CHAPTER, 

Rego Park, N.Y. July 29, 1959. 
Hon. Danre J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Your continued 
great interest in the sensitive case of the 
Panama Canal is greatly appreciated by us. 

In this connection you may be interested 
in reading our resolution 14, adopted 6 
months ago, a copy of which is attached. 

It is reassuring to kuow that our Nation 
can depend upon outstanding legislators 
such as you, Mr. Froon, and we wish you well 
in your future patriotic endeavors. 

Sincerely, 
THADDEUS Bunztnsxr, OSS, 

Vice Chairman, Americanism Committee. 


RESOLUTION 14 


Whereas the United States of America con- 
structed the Panama Canal at its own cost 
and expense, as a consideration for the grant- 
ing to it, under treaty with the Republic of 
Panama, of exclusive sovereign rights in per- 
petulty over the Canal Zone; and has always 
made available to the maritime traffic of all 
Nations the use of the facilities of the canal 
Without limitation, except in times of war, 
and any change in the present policy of con- 
trol would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of our country and would not serve any 
useful purpose, but would be a potential 
threat to our defense and security: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Queens Country Chap- 

ter of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
U.S.A., Inc., in annual convention assembled, 
call upon our national department to peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to take 
immediate and effective steps to protect and 
maintain without impairment, the sovereign 
rights of the United States of America in the 
Canal Zone and to firmly resist any and all 
efforts to modify or alter the existing and 
established authority to control the Canal 
Zone and the Panama Canal. 


Ignoring Some Monetary Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been said and written about 
the desirability of allowing the Govern- 
ment to broaden the base of its mone- 
tary policies that I thought it would be 
interesting and informative if all Mem- 
bers of this august body carefully read 
and digested the import of the editorial 
that appeared in the New York Times 
under date of August 2, 1959. I there- 
fore include it with these remarks: 

Icnortmnc Some Mowerary Facts 

When William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, ap- 
peared before the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress, he found the Democratic mem 
bers virtually united in criticizing one basic 
policy of the Reserve System. This was its 
so-called bills only policy, which means that 
in its conduct of “open market operations” 
it confines its purchases and sales of Govern- 
Ment securities almost exclusively to those 
in the very-short-term category. 
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In short, they stood with Representative 
Henzy S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 
Representative Ross is the author of an 
amendment to the administration's proposal 
for eliminating the prevailing ceiling of 414 
percent on the coupon rate for Government _ 
securities with maturities of 5 years or over. 
The Reuss amendment would establish it as 
the sense of Congress that the Federal Re- 
serve, while cleaving to its principal mission 
of conducting a sound monetary policy, 
should, when appropriate, buy Government 
securities as an alternative to the technique 
of reducing the member banks! required 
minimum reserves. The basic objective, 
when one removes the frills from this sug- 
gestion, is the always politically popular one 
of achieving cheap money by increasing the 
money supply. 

Since this is what the proposal boils down 
to, nonparticipants in this controversy may 
be excused for wondering about a strange 
omission on the part of Mr. Reuss and his 
supporters. We refer to the fact, so spec- 
tacularly ignored by Mr. Reuss and his fel- 
low advocates of cheap money, that Congress 
passed and sent to the White House only a 


few days ago a bill that would liberalize 


drastically the amount of reserves that 
member banks are required to maintain un- 
der the present law. This would be achieved 
by permitting the banks to count their vault 
cash in the form of currency and coin in 
computing their reserves. It would provide 
the banks with an estimated additional re- 
serve of $2,447 million (based on the figures 
as of the last week in June). This could 
permit a sevenfold expansion of bank credit, 
or roughly $17 billion. Mr. Russ and his 
colleagues seem to think that this legislation 
isn't worth mentioning. We doubt that 
many nonpolitically minded followers of this 
controversy would share their point of view. 


Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. BREEDING, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to include Victor 
Murdock's famous editorial Wheat.“ 
which first delighted Kansans in 1937 
and is now presented to a new generation 
who love this golden land. Coming from 
this great wheat country, I thought I° 
should bring this editorjal to the atten- 
tion of this distinguished body: 

The sim is setting in the wheat country. 
The wind halts as the day dies, and the birds, 
after careening conclave in midair, wheel 
with much dispute and wing ruffling con- 
fusion of choice, to their final tree in the 
grove where as the rustling leaves grow still. 
their greenery deepens into shadows and 
turns purple against the shafts of gold, 
lanced by the sun across the landscape. 
Along the damp edges ef the hedge the 
crickets intone for the nightlong chorus and 
a hunchbacked yellow sunfish noses a sin- 
gle widening circle upon the blue-green 
mirror of the pond. Across the meadow, 
grass, flower, and weed from thelr drab day 
array brighted to translucent pinks and 
shining fibrous silvers, quiver, ripple, flush in 
the pageantry of leveled light. 

Silence grows. The house, the barn merge 
into the tranquillity and thrust with strength 
from a window, back to the weak sun, a biaz- 
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ing bolt of his own light. The horses in their 
stalls, taking their respite erect, twitch the 
hay from the mow and grind and grind, in 
contemplative content and the cow, moved 
by some vagrant emotional unrest, offers an 
unavailing protest from her place, which, 
having begun weakly, she as incontinently 
concludes. The pullets fidget and fluff 
fussily and feebly along their perch. The 
swine contest for the single undesirable cor- 
ner of the sty in repeated pyramids which at 
last collapse to a permanent repose. The 
dog, with an air of despair in exploration, 
makes final forage at the back door. 

Silence grows. Down by the stream, with 
its trees which bend over it to look upon it 
and never tire, a moccasin evidences his 
presence on a log, by sliding from it, and a 
muskrat plunges from one hiding-place to 
another with a single splash and leaves no 
trace. A rainerow, alone at last with silence, 
mourns and prophesies. Between purpling 
east, house, barn, grove, stream, and the 
empty west, the wheatraiser stands before 
the wheatfield and its wigwam shocks, mar- 
shaled in farflung line as at attention. They 
and the bristling stubble are gold, dull, dead 
gold. 

He and they have traveled long and far 
together. This is one of the thousands of 
resting places, of hreathing places they have 
come to. The sweat, the vexations, the de- 
feats, the depredations and deprivations of 
toll a little while ago were heavy enough 
upon him. But now as he turns and looks 
across the dull, dead-gold field to the empty 
west the burden of the day's work lifts. and 
the yellow twilight strokes his soul in bene- 


“diction. 


Savings Bond Rate Raise? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years now I have been introducing legis- 
lation which if enacted would provide 
for a better return on U.S, savings bonds. 
In this Congress the bill is H.R. 596. I | 
believe that the passage of this bill would 
provide some inducement for our citizens 
to keep their Government savings bonds 
and to buy new ones. 

In this connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
article by Sylvia Porter as it appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star of July 
29, 1959: 

Saves Bonp Rate Raise? 

Congress must pass à law this session per- 
mitting the Treasury to raise the interest 
rate on savings bonds. 

If Congress does not pass this legislation, 
it must assume the risk of sabotaging the 
entire savings bond program. 

These are facts: 

The interest rate the Treasury is paying 
the 40 million owners of over $42 billion of 
outstanding savings bonds has become pain- 
fully out of line as a result of the upsurge 
in the whole level of interest rates since 
mid-1958, 

The interest rate has become glaringly un- 
fair to the 8 million Americans now buying 
bonds under peyroll savings plans. 

It is far below what the Treasury is pay- 
ing to other holders of its I O U's—the big 
institutional and individual investors who 
buy its securities in the open market. 
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It ts far below what an individual can 
earn simply by putting cash in most savings 
banks or savings institutions, 

Under the present rate, a savings bond 
will pay you 3% percent interest if you hold 
it to maturity in 8 years, 11 months. It will 
pay you 3 percent interest if you hold it 3 
years. 

Most savings institutions will pay you 31 
percent, 3% percent or even 4 percent inter- 
est on your funds. The Treasury itself last 
week put 43% percent coupons on some new 
short-term notes. 

This is not fair to the holder and new 
buyer of savings bonds. The Treasury freely 
admits that “in all fairness * * * some re- 
vision in interest rates is called for.“ 

Savings bonds—as well as cash and in- 
surance—do belong in the basic nest egg 
of the average American family. The pur- 
chase of the bonds under a payroll savings 
plan is a superb way to discipline yourself 
into saving regularly and conveniently in 
absolutely riskless securities. 

But because the program makes sense for 
the millions who aren't and don't want to 
be sophisticated investors is no justification 
for penalizing the savings bond holder. 
While it can be properly argued that the 
savings bond buyer should not be paid as 
high an interest rate as the investor who 
takes the risks of buying bonds in the open 
market, it cannot be properly argued that 
the savings bond buyer should be at the 
bottom of the interest rate totem pole. 

It was in recognition of these points that 
the Treasury on June 8 asked Congress to 
remove the rate celling on savings bonds 
so it could improve the terms. In essence, 
it proposes to pay holders of savings bonds 
3% percent if they keep their bonds to ma- 
turity in 7 years, 9 months, and 3 percent 
if they keep their bonds 2 years. 

The improvement is modest enough. But 
the legislation is now stymied in Congress 
because the request was attached to another 
for removal of the present 414 percent inter- 
est ceiling on new U.S. marketable bonds. 
This request has led to a squabble involving 
vital political and economic issues of tight 
money, the independence of the Federal 
Reserve System, etc. 

No matter what Congress decides to do 
about the 4½ percent rate ceiling, though, 
it must raise the savings bond rate ceiling. 
The sayings bond program is losing ground, 
is getting hard to defend. 


Trinity Power—Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 24 the House Interior Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation con- 
sidered the joint development proposal, 
supported by the Interior Department, 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to con- 
struct and operate the power facilities 
on the Trinity River in California. That 
morning the following editorial ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

TRINITY Powrr—AcAIn 
We hope that the House Interior Sub- 


committee which today will take up once 


again the 3-year-old proposal for a part- 
nership private-public power project for 
the Trinity River Dam in California will 
attempt to appraise the issue in fairly cold- 
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blooded economic terms. It is easy to run 
against the power company—in this case, 
Pacific Gas & Electric—and to allow parti- 
san, emotional feelings about private versus 
public power to becloud the facts. Neither 
the partnership plan nor the alternative 
all-Federal power scheme considered for 
Trinity seems to us ideal. 

Under partnership, the company would 
buy falling water at rates based upon the 
cost of steam-generated power, so that the 
consumer would realize no benefit from 
presumably cheaper hydropower. Under 
all-Federal development, municipal power 
systems would be given first chance at the 
dam's output at the subsidized Bureau of 
Reclamation rate—but these benefits would 
accrue only to customers of publicly owned 
systems at the expense of taxpayers gen- 
erally. We do not know what a true cost- 
based price for the power from Trinity 
would be, but we suspect that P.G. & E. 
would be getting more for this energy than 
it's worth and the municipal systems, if 
they sold it, would be getting less—and 
running unfair competition with P.G. & E. 

Why shouldn't the falling water be sold 
by the Government at what it costs to pro- 
vide it—not for a figure arbitrarily tied to 
steamplant costs? And why shouldn’t the 
energy thus produced be made available, 
whether through private or public inter- 
mediaries, to all consumers of the area, 
whomever they are served? 


Mr. Speaker, the Post and Times 
Herald has taken a realistic approach in 
recognizing that the issue of Govern- 
ment construction versus private con- 
struction should be settled on its merits 
rather than on political considerations. 
The article correctly concludes that 
since all the taxpayers, under Federal 
construction, would be called upon to 
subsidize the so-called preferred cus- 
tomers, constituting only a few munici- 
pal systems in northern and central 
California, the great majority of the 
power users would not only be paying 
higher electric bills themselves but 
would, through their taxpayments, be 
making possible the subsidized rates of 
some neighboring communities which 
would receive the power at less than its 
cost of production. 

As a member of the House Interior 
Subcommittee which heard the testi- 
mony I agree with the editorial’s hope 
that my colleagues “will attempt to ap- 
praise the issue in fairly cold-blooded 
economic terms” and not “allow parti- 
san, emotional feelings about private 
versus public power to becloud the 
facts.“ The company’s joint develop- 
ment proposal should be permitted to 
stand on its own legs and be considered 
objectively and strictly on its merits. 


State Participation in Emergency Feed, 
Seed, and Roughage Program 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the committee for 
the good work they have done on this 
program to make it possible for us to use 
more milk, 
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Outlook for Constructive and Helpful 
Legislation as a Result of Hébert Sub- 
committee Hearings Into Employment 
of Retired Military Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished Investigations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, headed by the able gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT], is 
currently looking into implications of 
the employment of retired military offi- 
cers by defense contractors. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, the informa- 
tion developed by the committee does 
not appear to justify some of the sweep- 
ing accusations against these officers 
that have been made on the floor of this 
House and elsewhere, but I do believe 
that the committee is performing a most 
useful job and I believe that there is 
every likelihood it will come up with 
positive and constructive legislation that 
will enhance rather than impair our 
defense program. 

In that connection I was extremely 
pleased to read the editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 1 issue of the Army, 
Navy. Air Force Journal, indicating the 
constructive nature of some of the leg- 
islative recommendations which the 
committee hearing are likely to lead to. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the editorial: 

Happy ENDING FOR CONGRESSIONAL RETIRED 
INQuIRyY? 

Although it will be some months—cer- 
tainly not before January—until the Hébert 
subcommittee issues a final report, there 
is already good reason to hope that the 
investigation into the employment of re- 
tired military officers by defense contractors 
will have a happy ending. Such a forecast 
is possible, because of the outstanding man- 
ner in which Chairman F. Enwarp HÉBERT, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, has been conduct- 
ing the hearings, and because of the forth- 
right testimony of senior officers of all the 
services, 

The hearings to date have illuminated the 
important contributions that are being made 
to the defense program by retired officers 
whose vital skills and talents are being re- 
tained on active duty. Representative 
Hésert and his associates are building a 
detailed record also of the need to unify 
laws and regulations pertaining to the post- 
retirement employment of service officers. 
The Journal in the issue of May 17, 1958, 
published one of the most comprehensive 
reviews of this problem ever assembled and 
said that the corrective action was essential. 

The Hébert investigations subcommittee 
has brought to light the fact that many 
officers employed by defense contractors 
would have preferred to remain in Federal 
service in civilian status following military 
retirement. They were thwarted, however, 
by restrictive legislation dating back to the 
19th century, 

It can be anticipated that one of the 
most crucial results of the inquiry will be 
a proposal to liberalize the dual employ- 
ment and dual compensation restrictions 
imposed on Regular officers. In past years, 
the Defense Department, in on-again-off- 
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again behavior, has proposed to Congress 
that the outdated and discriminatory legis- 
lation be changed. What will be required in 
Order to capitalize on the situation that 
has been pointed up in the current hearings 
is the readiness of the Pentagon leadership 
to go before Congress next January with a 
fully documented dase on the need for leg- 
islative action. 

It is still too early, of course, to make a 

assessment of the Hébert subcommittee 
hearings, but on the basis of the proceedings 
to date, there is good basis for anticipating 
that the report to be issued early next year 
Will avoid any free-swinging charges such as 
Were expressed by some ill-informed legisla- 
tors. Instead, what can be anticipated— 
Certainly what must be hoped for—is a care- 
fully reasoned document which will insist 
that action is essential to clarify confusion 
and disparities in present legislation, and 
Which will urge changes in restrictive legis- 
lation whose usefulness has been outlived 
and which now is harmful to our national 
interests and security. 

The Hébert report undoubtedly will recom- 
Mend that rules be spelled out explicitly in 
the matter of retired officers taking jobs 
directly inyolving sales. Possibly a 2-year or 
8-year interval will be advocated. Actually, 
Only a relatively small number of retired 
Military officers retired within the past 3 
Years are engaged in direct sales to the sery- 
ices. The fact of the matter is that a 2-year 
or 3-year specified limitation, instead of re- 
Stricting post-retirement employment, may 
Very well broaden post-retirement employ- 
Ment opportunities, 

There is no question that many firms to- 
day hesitate to engage retired officers for 
Sales activities, no matter how long they 

ve been out of uniform, for fear of run- 
ning afoul of the complex and disparate leg- 
islation now on the books. 

To sum up: What started out as an in- 
vestigation prompted by shotgun efforts to 
Cripple the utilization of retired officers may 
Well conclude with a straightening out of 
Giscriminatory legislation against retired 
Service people that has long needed forceful 
Attention, 


A New Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, kilowatts 
used to be practically the end and pur- 
Pose of public hydroelectric power proj- 
ects in California. However, the incor- 
Doration today of comprehensive recrea- 
tional facilities in the plans for these 
developments is adding immeasurably to 
the benefits the public derives from 


In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following timely editorial from the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union of July 19, 
1959, entitled “A New Wonderland”: 

A NEw WONDERLAND 

Even though you haven't been bitten by 

the public power bug and your philosophies 

with private ownership, it is possible to 
take one of E. A. Combatalade's guided tours 
of El Dorado County and become ravingly 
nthusiatic over what Sacramento Municipal 


` Utility District is accomplishing there. 
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Not alone will the benefits of this vast 
power-creating project be measured in kilo- 
watts. Quite the contrary, because when the 
entire project is finished in probably 6 years, 
at a likely cost of $175 million, the whole 
contour and the whole future of a ruggediy 
beautiful mountain country will have been 
changed. 

El Dorado County will be dotted with new 
lakes and streams, its present hidden 
beauties will be opened by 80 miles of new 
road, its recreation potential will have been 
made available to millions. 

It is in terms of recreation that SMUD will 
pay its real hidden dividend. Consider just 
this one tiny aspect: Enough increased water 
will flow in the South Fork of Silver Creek 
to create 10 new miles of trout fishing in 
piace of a dried-up creek that now exists. 

As for the new lakes, one so large it will 
have 45 miles of shoreline, consider these 
figures for persons using Lake Shasta for 
boating, fishing and camping: 33 percent 
come from the bay area, and 20 percent 
are all the way from Los Angeles. 

The West is running out of such recrea- 
tional facilities as Shasta Lake affords, but 
now comes Bl Dorado County to open new 
and isolated vacation territory, majestic in 
its timber stands, primitive and grand. 


Mutual Security Appropriations, 1950 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 8385) making 
appropriations for mutual security and re- 
jated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
once again the House of Representatives 
has before it a grave decision, one of 
far-reaching consequences to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, to the American Nation, 
and to the nations of the world. It is 
my feeling that we must, in the con- 
sideration of this as well as other legis- 
lation, give thought to the effect it will 
have upon America itself. Foreign aid, 
by whatever name it might be called, is 
a very expensive proposition. It does not 
make it less expensive to call it mutual 


security or mutual aid or any other of a 


dozen terms that have been applied to it. 

It is costly to the tune of more than 
$3 billion. At least the $3 billion is this 
year’s installment upon a legislative 
habit. that America acquired quite a 
number of years ago. In the period from 
July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1958, the post- 
war period, our Nation has expended $57 
billion for foreign aid, $20 billion of that 
for military aid, and the remainder for 
all other forms of aid. In addition to 
outright grants, loans to nations abroad 
have been made in that same period of 
time in the amount of about $20 billion. 
One can readily see that it is no incon- 
sequential sum that we are discussing 
when we talk about the foreign aid pro- 
gram of this country. 

I will concede for the purposes of ar- 
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gument that there is some good to be 
obtained in our foreign aid program, that 
some of the funds win friends for Amer- 
icans, that the expenditures on certain 
projects have helped nations immeasur- 
ably, that there are nations in the world 
today who might have turned their 
thinking toward the Soviet sphere had 
we not come to their assistance. I can 
also concede that there will be some mili- 
tary value to the guns and ammunition 
that we have made available to other 
nations in the event there is armed con- 
flict on a worldwide scale. It may be 
true that the foreign aid program has, 
to some extent, kept the Soviet Union 
off balance by providing an obstacle to 
the uninterrupted course of that nation’s 
plan. 

Much of the utilization of the foreign 
aid program is couched in secrecy. We 
are told that such secrecy is necessary 
in order to keep from tipping our hand as 
to some military or security plans we 
may have. It has also been suggested 
that a secrecy cloak is necessary so that 
other nations will not know in advance 
what their fellow nations are receiving 
from Uncle Sam’s largesse. But some 
secrets just cannot be kept. There are 
revelations now and then in the press 
which have caused great consternation 
in the minds of many, that have labeled 
the foreign aid program in pretty som- 
ber tones. Money is being wasted. 
Funds are being utilized for projects that 
do not accomplish a useful purpose. 
Some of America’s money finds its way 
into the hands of scheming gain seekers 
of one type or another. All the while we 
are increasing our own national debt and 
paying a high rate of interest on the 
money that we owe. We are not only 
taxing our citizens and using about 4 
percent of the tax for this program, but 
we are also borrowing money to help pay 
for it. I will concede, of course, that we 
cannot attribute the entire national debt 
to the foreign aid program, nor can we 
attribute all of the current deficit to the 
foreign aid program, but if 4 percent of 
our expenditures in the current year are 
chalked up to foreign aid then, of course, 
we must agree that 4 percent of any defi- 
cit is also a contribution to the foreign 
aid program to the indebtedness of the 
United States. The American taxpayer 
could well do with a little aid himself. 

Much of what I read and what I learn 
from my colleagues who are in close con- 
tact with this program, convinces me 
that America’s contribution is too great, 
The program itself, even if administered 
properly and without waste, is too ex- 
travagant. To sum it all up, I have 
reached the conclusion that I will vote 
in opposition to the current mutual se- 
curity appropriations bill, just as I voted 
against the authorization bill earlier this 
year and just as I have voted against 
each and every such bill in the years 


The arguments which have brought me 
to that conclusion can be summarized as 
follows: The expenditure is too great. 
The funds are being used in part in a 
wasteful manner. There is too much se- 
crecy in the administration of the pro- 
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gram. Expenditures are not obtaining 
for this Nation enough benefits to justify 
them. The program is a drain upon the 
taxpayers and Treasury of the United 
States out of proportion to the benefit 
gained either by America or by the na- 
tions. which receive the assistance which 
we foist upon them and which they have 
come to expect as a matter of right. 


Mobilize American Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege this morning to introduce 
a distinguished constituent of the Sixth 
Congressional District to the members of 
the Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Mr. John T. Connor, 
president of Merck & Co., Inc,, of Rah- 
way, NJ. 

Mr. Connor testified in support of the 
International Health and Medical Re- 
search Act of 1959. As I pointed out in 
my introduction, he has an unusual 
background in the field of health and 
medical research, including service as 
General Counsel of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, 

Because I believe his statement is of 
the utmost importance to the Congress 
and to all those who subscribe to the 
need for improved health services 
throughout the world, I include it here- 
with under leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF JOHN T. CONNOR, PRESIDENT OF 
Meecx & Co., INC., BEFORE THE SuBCOM- 
MITTEE ON HEALTH ann Savery, House 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE. AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, AUGUST 4, 1959 
Chairman Roberts and members of the 

committee, thank you for the opportunity 

of expressing to this committee my views in 
support of the International Health and 

Medical Research Act of 1959. 

This measure should be, I believe most 
firmly, an essential component of America's 
health legislation, for two principal rea- 
sons: : / 

1. It will give new vigor and new meaning 
to U.S. foreign policy in the currently de- 
veloping and infinitely more complex phase 
of the cold war. 

2. It will protect and advance the health 
of the American people by bringing new re- 
search knowledge to America's medical sci- 
entists, and by opening up new avenues 
for research discoveries under conditions not 
possible in the United States alone. 

The program proposed in the bill will 
operate in three principal geographical 
areas— the free world nations of Western 
Europe and Japan, the Soviet Union, and 
finally, the newly developing nations. Each 
area represents a different potential and each 
calls for different handling, 

We can expect a continuation and exten- 
sion of the present cooperation between us 
and the industrialized nations of Western 
Europe and Japan. The National Institutes 
of Health currently make grants to medical 
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scientists in these countries, and many of 
our academic scientists have informal rela- 
tionships for exchanging information with 
their scientific peers there. In addition, u- 
censing arrangements have been worked out 
by many US. pharmaceutical and chemi- 
cal firms through which our new drugs and 
chemicals are made available to foreign 
commercial manufacturing firms. Many of 
their new developments are made available 
to American firms for production and mar- 
keting in the United States and in other 
countries, thereby enabling U.S. medicine 
to benefit from discoveries by foreign com- 
panies and helping to bring our drug de- 
velopments to people who need them 
throughout the world. Equally important, 
many American firms, such as the Merck, 
Sharp & Dohnie international division of 
our company, carry on thcir own extensive 
production, marketing, and other opera- 
tions throughout the free world. 

Let me urge that this committee, as did 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in its report on the companion bill 
to your measure, Chairman ROBERTS, ex- 
press its view that our Government should 
not use U.S. tax funds to subsidize foreign 
commercial firms in developing new phar- 
maceutical, chemical or biological products. 
In fact, I think that the contracting author- 
ity in this bill should be limited to contracts 
with nonprofit or governmental organiza- 
tions. As a competitor of those foreign 
companies, I can assure you that they are 
fully capable, both financially and techni- 
cally, of supporting their own programs for 
chemical, pharmaceutical and biological re- 
search and development. My motivation is, 
of course, to attempt to help preserve our 
private sector type of enterprise in this field 
to the fullest extent possible. Beyond that, 
however, the economic recovery of those 
countries is by now so complete that their 
governments can well afford to support med- 
ical research to the extent needed and de- 
sired. 

The second area of possible medical re- 
search cooperation will be with Soviet 
Russia. As a practical matter, cooperation 
with the Russians can take the form of ex- 


teachers, and students, as well as fuller 
interchange of medical and scientific liter- 
ature. It’s even possible that there might 
be joint projects with them in basic re- 
search or in clinical studies. 

I earnestly hope for the growth of co- 
operative developments ind the fair exchange 
of scientific and medical knowledge with 
Russia. Such cooperative effort might con- 
tribute to improved und: and com- 
munications between the peoples of the 
United States and Russia. It might even 
encourage the progress of what Dr. Albert 
Sabin calls creeping capitalism within 
Russia as the Russians see the value of per- 
sonal incentives and rewards, and apply 
them more and more, as they seem to be 
doing In their technical activities. 

But I feel compelled to sound a note of 
caution, based upon my own personal ex- 
perience as General Counsel of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and, 
later, as an official of the Department of the 
Navy during and right after World War II. 

Any such cooperation with the Russians in 
the medical research field should be ini- 
tiated on a smali scale. It should be de- 
veloped gradually, step by step. There 
should be safeguards that the plan is in fact 
reciprocal. Certainly we must not lightly 
trade away the important technical re- 
sources of our pharmaceutical and chemical 
industries. If we should bargain away our 
hard-won American research knowledge, 
technical skills and production know-how, 
we will be handing over to Russia a valuable 
national asset, We would permit the Rus- 
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sians to free thousands of skilled scientists, 
engineers and technicians for military de- 
velopment and economic warfare, instead of 
taking the sensible course of requiring them 
to expend their own time, effort and re- 
sources in developing pharmaceutical and 
chemical know-how, as we have had to do. 

So much for the problems of cooperation 
with Soviet Russia. I want now to talk 
about competition with the Russians, the 
hard core of our relations with Soviet Russia 
today and certainly for some time to come. 

Here we are projected into the third area 
in which the program provided in this bill 
would operate, the newly developing coun- 
tries. It is the area which I feel demands 
priority attention. It is the area of desperate 
need for health and medical progress; the 
area likely to produce fresh answers to many 
age-old scourges of man, as well as to newly 
discovered or newly developing diseases; and 
the area of sharpest competition with the 
medical offensive of Soviet Russia. 

The most powerful political force in the 
world today is the rising expectations for a 
better life among the peoples of the uncom- 
mitted and newly developing nations. To 
the people of these nations, the burdens of 
disease and pestilence are far more real and 
important than great power rivalries or even 
the threat of nuclear war. If their aspira- 
tions are to grow in the patterns of a free 
society it Is clear the free society must offer 
practical solutions to their elemental prob- 
lems of existence. When life itself is so 
precarious, ideology is not a pressing con- 
cern. 

Medical scientists tell us that the coming 
field of medical research is environmental 
research, examining whole population groups 
in the context of their geographical sur- 
roundings, their nutrition and dietary habits, 
cultural practices and living conditions, oc- 
cupations and progress in technology. As 
man is increasingly able to change and shape 
his environment, research dealing with 
geographical areas and entire populations 
becomes of increasing significance and 


urgency. 

The disease belt that girdles the earth, 
largely in the tropical zone, creates a reser- 
voir of disease that lies perilously close to 
our own shores and our own homes. The 
airplane carries its passengers between con- 
tinents in far less time than the incubation 
period of many diseases, Yet we have lost 
much of the natural immunity to disease 
common to people who have survived to 
maturity in less protected environments. 

The Soviet Union is fully aware of these 
facts. And we have new evidence, in the 
recent World Hehlth Assembly in Geneva, of 
Russia's efforts to use health and medical 
research for the purposes of Commpnist prop- 

da. 
In the World Health Assembly, Russia 
sought to gain representation in the region 
of southeast Asia, in addition to the Euro- 
pean representation she now enjoys, and 
was surprised to find out she is not welcome 
there. Russia sought to gain undeserved 
“credit for proposing an international health 
year, a plan in fact first advanced in the 
United States. From time to time Russia 
has called loudly for expanded medical re- 
search programs by the World Health Or- 
ganization, but when confronted with the 
chance to support tangible action at the 
recent Geneva meetings, Russia voted 
against a sound proposal strongly supported 
by the United States. 

In recent weeks renewed attention has 
been given to the use of live vaccines in the 
world fight against polio. Dr. A. A. Smoro- 
dinstev, of Leningrad, reported su 

use of live virus vaccine among nearly 2 
Million Russian school children. If con- 
firmed by WHO observers, the results of 
those tests can be very useful and can be 4 
most helpful precedent of possible Russian 
cooperation, 
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But the real test is yet to come—in the 
areas of propaganda and international poll- 
tles. The vaccine used by the Russians was 
developed by De. Albert B. Sabin, of the 
University of Cincinnati. Under Dr. Sabin's 
fUpervision and direction our Merck Sharp 
& Dohme Laboratories produced the “seed” 
Material which Dr. Sabin sent to Russia for 
their experiments. Already the Kremlin is 
using the tests for propaganda within Rus- 
sla. It will be interesting to see, shouid 
Russia make the vaccine available to other 
countries, how much of the credit for de- 
Veloping the live virus vaccine they will 
share with Dr. Sabin and the United States. 

There are many other indications that 
Russia is moving into the important vacu- 
ums on the health front. We have word 
of Soviet health teams in north Africa and 
south Asia. We hear of a cobalt radiation 
Machine sent to Thailand, hospitals for 
Ethiopia, and Burma, and Indonesia. Even 
Poor Poland, not able to care for the sick 
among her own population, has to contrib- 
ute to this Communist health export 


Russia in 1956 had 25 percent more doc- 
tors per capita than the United States. 
She is now producing new doctors from the 
medical schools at the rate of well over 
16,000 a year, much more than the 7,000 doc- 
tors graduated in the United States last 
year. What does the Soviet Union plan to 
do with this rising supply of doctors, many 
ot them trained in the languages and cul- 
tures of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin America? Reports from inside Rus- 
sia indicate that she is planning to send 
About 2,000 of them a year to the develop- 
ing countries, primarily for political objec- 
tives, not humanitarium. 

To meet this Russian health offensive will 
Tequire an aggressive, dynamic mobilization 
Of all America’s medical resources—the high- 
ly trained members of our private medical 
Profession as well as the U.S. Public Health 

ce personnel, the medical schools and 
Tesearch institutes, the foundations, the 
voluntary agencies, and the pharmaceutical 
and medicinal chemical industry. 

America’s physicians have already express- 
ed their active concern for this problem. 
Many of them have testified before this 
Committee. Others have expressed their 

_ Concern through the American Medical As- 
sociation, and through voluntary groups 
Such as Medico and the quite exciting 
Hope hospital ship project of the People-to- 
People program. It is my firm belief that 

Program provided for in this measure 

will be successful only as it enlists the sup- 

— and utilizes the services of private medi- 
e. 

Another important asset in this competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union is America’s 
Pharmaceutical and medicinal chemical in- 
dustry, one of our strongest national re- 
Sources. Through its research, the industry 
has accumulated a valuable store of knowl- 
edge and know-how. We are far ahead of 
Russia in our ability to develop and produce 
important new drugs. I have searched dili- 
ently and I have yet to unearth a single 
important development by Russia in pharma- 
Ceuticals. All the new discoveries and de- 
velopments in modern drugs—diuretics, anti- 
diabetics, vitamins, sulfa drugs, antibiotics, 
hormones, mental health drugs—were de- 
veloped among the nations of the West. 

I would not want to close my testimony 
without commenting on one provision of 
the bill that I consider of critical impor- 
tance, its administration within the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The heart of this measure is its objective 
of advancing human health by promoting in- 
ternational medical research on a scientist- 

entist basis. This objective must not 
be obscured by diplomatic policies or lost in 
Sovernment-to-government negotiations, 
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The National Institutes of Health contain 
the great range of scientific and administra- 
tive skills, the knowledge, and the experience 
essential to the successful operation of medi- 
cal research programs. NIH has a fine record 
in the development and execution of re- 
search program in complex scientific areas, 
demanding sensitive relationships with pub- 
lic and private groups, universities, industrial 
companies, and scientific organizations. Its 
technical study groups and advisory councils 
assure that the criteria for evaluating proj- 


ects will be solely scientific merit and scien- 


tific potential. 

The broad programs of the proposed Inter- 
national Institute, dealing with multi- 
nation health problems and in areas of basic 
life processes, must be carried out in close 
cooperation and coordination with the cate- 
gorical research programs of the existing 
Institutes. 

The varied resources to fulfill the require- 
ments of an effective international research 
program can be found only in the National 
Institutes of Health. 

It is my conviction, Mr. Chairman, that 
medical research should be left in the hands 
of medical scientists. 

This setting up the Institute of Interna- 
tional Health and Medical Research in the 
National Institutes of Health, establishes the 
mechanism and provides the means for pool- 
ing the research knowledge of nations, for 
mobilizing a war against disease, for guard- 
ing the health ramparts of America. 

The bill before this committee is primarily 
a research bill. It is my hope that you can 
provide in the bill for special attention to 
research, research training, and fellowships 
in the newly developed areas of the world 
where the need is so urgent. 

I respectfully urge that the committee 
make provision in the legislation for the fol- 
lowing functions and activities: 

1. Research teams to survey the health 
problems of the newly developing areas, 
country by country, and establish priorities 
for the medical research and assistance that 
can be most fruitful in each country. Every 
effort should be made to enlist leading pri- 
vate physicians and research specialists as 
members of these teams. The research teams 
should secure the views and cooperation of 
the medical profession of the country in 
which they work. 

2. Research in the science of public health 
in order to give added emphasis to the im- 
portance of public health and to encourage 
programs of public health education by the 
host countries. Fundamental needs for 
sanitation, pure water, nutrition and pre- 
ventive medicine are problems of survival for 


the great mass of the peoples of the devel- 
oping areas. 


3. Expanded training of nurses, hospital’ 


and clinical technicians, and other members 
of an effective health team. Although 
trained primarily for research under this 
program, they would form a permanent cadre 
of medical and health personnel in their 
countries. They would provide essential sup- 
porting personnel made necesary by the 
ane training programs for doc- 
A arch ialists and othe: 
for in the bil. * 
The foreign aid programs before the Con- 
gress have generally been directed toward 
development of resources. I urge that the 
committee favorably report this bill on the 
practical consideration that good health is a 
resource, indeed the most precious resource 
of any people. And through this measure 
not only can we nurture the good health and 
good will and friendship of the uncommitted 
billions in the developing areas, who look 
to us for support and guidance; we shall help 
build the health and strength of the United 
States, 
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Distressed Area Bill Deserves Better Fate 
From President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of distressed areas 
in Pennsylvania and in many other 
States continues to be of major impor- 
tance, despite the improvement noted in 
some sectors of the economy. 

Pennsylvania has made some signifi- 
cant progress in attracting new indus- 
tries to diversify its economy, but it is 
clear that area redevelopment legisla- 
tion is needed to provide an overall co- 
ordinated attack on the basic causes of 
chronic unemployment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject from 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Evening News: 
DISTRESSED AREA BILL Deserves BETTER FATE 

FROM PRESIDENT 

President Eisenhower's fellow Pennsyl- 
vanians cannot share in his joy over the un- 
broken string of vetoes he boasts. 

One of them—last September's pocket 
veto of the aid to depressed areas legisla- 
tion—still rankles in the Keystone State, 
which continues to have more chronically 
depressed areas than any other State. 

Gov. David L. Lawrence has Just returned 
from a flying visit to Washington during 
which he tried to rally the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation to virtually unani- 
mous bipartisan support of new depressed 
area legislation now bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. And he paid a visit to 
House Speaker Sam RAYBURN to try to ease 
the way for the bill’s consideration. 

It's a familiar role for a Pennsylvania 
Governor. George Leader f t hard for 
the compromise $275 million bill that finally 
passed last year, only to have the Ike veto 
kill it. And it’s a role that morits full co- 
operation by Pennsylvania Republicans in 
Congress. 

Pennsylvania hasn't sat on its hands 
through the years doing nothing about its 
depressed area problem. Local efforts have 
been considerable. And the Common- 
wealth’s PIDA program to bring more indus- 
try into the hard-hit areas of the State has 
begun to pay off. But even this hasn’t been 
enough. An extra push is needed by the 
Federal Government to really get those areas 
started on the way back to economic health, 

The Eisenhower administration can point 
to general economic recovery if it wishes, 
but the good news never can apply to the 
depressed areas of Pennsylvania where un- 
employment constantly remains over the 
distressed limit set by the Government. 

“Giveaway” is a word that doesn’t apply 
to this legislation either. The vast bulk of 
the funds involved would be in revolving 
loans. There would be some grants for 
needed public facilities. 

The Senate faced three bills when it took 
up the subject this year: 

The administration’s 653 million bill, 
which hardly would take adequate care of 
Pennsylyania’s needs alone. 

A full-measure $389.5 million bill, spon- 
sored by Illinois’ Senator Pavu H. DoveLas 
and 38 other Senators. 

A compromise $200 million bill, sponsored 
by. Pennsylvania's Republican Senator HUGH 
Scorr, who had criticized Ike’s veto but 
wanted to come up with legislation that 
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might sidestep further Presidential disap- 
proval. 

In March, the Senate approved the Doug- 
las bill. On May 14, a House committee 
trimmed the figure to $251 million. It re- 
mains stymied in the Rules Committee. 

There is every hope that the Governor's 
trip and the Pennsylvania delegdtion’s pres- 
sure will break the logjam and aid to de- 
pressed areas will pass once more. 

Another veto by the President is a pos- 
sibility. 

But President Eisenhower must realize by 
now that his 653 million program would be 
hopelessly inadequate, that Federal aid to 
be matched by States and localities is needed 
to give these distressed areas an economic 
lift and that his veto can't help but rebound 
against such administration programs as for- 
eign aid. 

The domestic aid program for which Penn- 
Sylvanians are fighting again is too impor- 
tant to be killed by the House or by another 
ill-advised Presidential veto this year. 


New Hospital: Community Cooperation at 
Its Best 


EXTENSION ben) REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
afternoon, July 19, my hometown, 
Jeannette, Pa., celebrated the answer to 
many years of planning, working, and 
sacrificing. 

Tt was on this date that the Jeannette 
a Memorial Hospital was dedi- 
ca ` 


As the speaker for this occasion, I was 
prepared to join many leaders in reli- 
gious, medical, political, business, and 
labor fields in giving credit where due 
and to impress upon my peoples the need 
for continued effort if the hospital was to 
be a success. 

A short chronological history of this 
project shows the will of the people co- 
operating and achieving at its best. 

HISTORY 

In 1947, the movement for a hospital 
m Jeannette was started by Mr. Joseph 
Cononico, of Jeannette. He assembled a 
group of interested citizens of Jeannette 
and the surrounding area to initially 
start Operation Hospital. During 1948 
and 1949, hopes and plans for the new 
hosiptal were conceived. When the city 
of Jeannette donated a 6% -aere site in 
Paruco Park, concrete plans for the hos- 
pital were formulated, and a drive for 
funds began. You demonstrated your 
desire for a new hospital by pledging 
$435,000. Based upon the success of this 
first drive, the structure of the originally 
planned 70-bed hospital was erected, the 
main exterior work was completed, stair- 
cases were built in, and provisions were 
made for the installation of elevators. 

In 1952, another drive for funds was 
conducted in order that the existing 
structure might be completed, and the 
drive resulted in additional pledges of 
$60,000. This additional amount was 
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inadequate to complete the structure as 
a result construction remained almost at 
a standstill until 1955 due to lack of 
funds. 

In 1955, interest was renewed, and 
plans were drawn up for the addition of 
an east wing to the existing structure 
which would increase bed capacity to at 
least 100. This addition was considered 
necessary due to the increased demands 
for hospital services in our growing area. 
But before going any further with con- 
struction, two great problems had to be 
solved. First, how could the community 
procure and retain the administrative 
staff necessary to maintain the high level 
of efficiency we desired for our hospital? 
Secondly, where were the necessary 
funds going to come from? 

The Sisters of Charity came forth with 
the answer to the first problem, by agree- 
ing to provide the administrative staff 
for operation. They would assume su- 
pervision, and the maintenance of the 
highest standards of efficiency would be 
definitely assured. 

After provision was made for an ad- 
ministrative operating staff, the solution 
to the second problem was begun by con- 
ducting a third drive for funds in 1955, 
during which time pledges amounting to 
$535,000 were obtained. The Greensburg 
Diocese also volunteered a gift of $300,- 
000 making a combined total of $835,000. 
The association was aware that these 
funds were not sufficient to complete the 
job. Accordingly, through the untiring 
efforts of several members, they were 
successful in obtaining Federal funds to 
supplement the funds from the third 
drive. After bids were received, the 
association realized that increased con- 
struction costs required greater funds. 
It was at this point that with the aid of 
Hill-Burton Federal funds, the Greens- 
burg Diocese volunteered additional 


financial assistance amounting to $250,- ; 


000. 

These combined efforts have not been 
in vain, because our hopes and dreams 
of a. new hospital have finally material- 
ized. The total cost of the completed 
project is over $2 million. Your hospital 
is a modern and up-to-date facility con- 
sisting of 100 beds and 28 bassinets. It 
is understandable that the demands of 
industrial and personal requirements in 
our fast-growing area will call for the 
many services which our Jeannette Hos- 
pital offers. 

We can all be proud of our new hos- 
pital. Its completion has only been made 
possible by the cooperation, sacrifice, 
and many hours of hard work by many 
devoted Jeannette and area citizens. It 
is to these citizens we wish to express 
our heartfelt thanks ‘Yor a job well done. 

Now that we have its doors open in 
the name of Christian charity, this 
beautiful and practical structure has al- 
ready given the community a much 
needed lift in community pride and feel- 
ing of security. 

One cannot stress too much the work 
of the auxiliary made up of generous- 
hearted, inspired women from the sur- 
rounding communities as well as the city 
itself. It was their example and deter- 
mination through the dark days of 
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dampened ardor and financial worries 
that—along with the bulldog tenacious 
courage of a few men—kept the project 
alive. 

As a citizen of this community I can- 
not help but feel the pride that comes 
from living in a community where things 
can and are done by public-spirited co- 
operation. 

We know our problems are not over 
and that the Sisters of Charity will need 
the continued unselfish help of all of us. 
This hospital is part of our town to be 
cared for, nurtured, protected, and 
serviced. 

If we do this as a community, the good 
Sisters of Charity in turn will give us the 
care and protection our hospital is capa- 
ble of producing. 

Let us then rededicate ourselves to our 
original purpose “to build and maintain 
a hospital for the care and betterment 
of our community and its peoples.” 


Fiscal Condition of California 
EXTENSION or REMARKS ~ 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Californians are genuinely 
proud of the record that the new State 
administration is making in our State. 

Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, work- 
ing with a friendly Democratic legis- 
lature, has accomplished more in the 
last session of that legislature than any 
Governor has accomplished since the 
turn of the century. 

We of California are particularly con- 
cerned with the affairs of our State. 
The annual State budget is rapidly ap- 
proaching the $2 billion mark and ex- 
penditures must be carefully watched 
in order to keep it under control. 

The State controller, Mr. Alan Cran- 
ston, who took office with Goyernor 
Brown, released a statement of the fiscal 
condition of California under date of 
July 13, 1959, showing that the State’s 
general fund during the 1958 and 1959 
fiscal year cash balance was approach- 
ing $14 million. 

I know that Mr. Cranston’s report is 
of interest to all who are interested in 
State government and I am happy to 
make it part of these remarks: 

SACRAMENTO, July 16.—The State's general 
fund ended the 1958-59 fiscal year with a 
cash balance of $13,773,358, State Controller 
Alan Cranston reported today. 

“But general fund expenditures still out- 
ran revenues by $61,659,388—or better than 
$5 million a month,“ Cranston said. 

This, despite the fact that the State legis- 
lature advanced the collection of $55,167,752 
in insurance companies taxes from Novem- 
ber to June. 

Other factors which contributed to the 
healthy glow of the general fund were trans- 
fers from the last of the reserve funds 
stringent governmental economies that 
saved an estimated 85 million in Aia last 6 
months of the fiscal year, 
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One of the transfers was a $55 million shift 
that killed off the so-called rainy day fund 
Created out of World War U revenues and left 
Untouched until recent high-expenditure, 
low-reyenue years. 

“Total revenues for the 1958-59 fiscal year 
Were $1,211,682,245, an increase of $8104,- 
487,456 or 9.44 percent over the 1957-58 fis- 
Cal year,” Cranston said. 

Total expenditures were $1,273,341,638, an 

e of $98,824,139 or 841 percent over 
the prior fiscal year. 

“The June 30 cash balance of $13,773,358 
compares with a balance of $5,723,701 as of 
June 30, 1958," Cranston said. 

Cranston said the foregoing figures, con- 
tained in the controller's preiiminary annual 
Tepott issued this week, reflect merely the 
cash position of the general fund as of June 
30 and do not account for obligations in- 
curred but not yet paid nor revenues accrued 
but not yet realized. 

“The size of the general fund surplus must 
wait the computation of transactions fig- 
ured on an accrual basis,” Cranston said. 
aio he indicated, would be done by August 


Major revenue sources for 1958-59 In- 
* Cluded: 

Sales and use taxes, $631,096,838; up 4.54 
Percent, 
Bank and corporation franchise and in- 
Come taxes, $1'75,404,605; up 1.91 percent, 
Personal income taxes, $160,679,653; 
7.73 percent, 

Insurance companies taxes, $105,832,480; 
Up 129.88 percent. 

Inheritance taxes, $42,009,037; down 161 
Percent. * 

Liquor taxes, $41,799,498; up 8.14 percent. 

Interest on investments and treasury de- 
Posits, $13,041,740; down 13.26 percent. 

“The greatest single cost item paid from 
the general fund was $571,045,118 for appor- 

ents to elementary schools, high 

Schools, and junior colleges,” Cranston said. 
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Support Grows for White Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


s OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 21 the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bates] and I introduced in 

House, and Senators HUBERT 
Humprey and Grorce Aen introduced 
in the Senate, concurrent resolutions 
Calling for the establishment of a Great 
White Fleet of mercy ships to carry 
American surplus foods, medical aid, and 
Supplies to disaster and distress areas 
throughout the world. 

This bright new concept for peace, the 
idea of an Oklahoma naval officer, 
Comdr. Frank A. Manson, of Tahlequah, 
has inspired a tremendous outpouring 
of commendation, good will, and support 
from the American people across the 
length and breadth of the land. As you 

w. the July 27 issue of Life magazine, 
With a striking cover picture and its lead 
Story and editorial column, threw its 
full support behind the Manson plan for 
& Great White Fleet as a “bold proposal 
for peace,” and had a strong followup 
Story in its August 3 issue. 
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On the day the concurrent resolutions 
were initially introduced in both Houses 
of Congress, all types of news media in 
America immediately showed great in- 
terest in the proposal. Radio and TV 
networks, news services, and independent 
newspapers made many inquiries and 
followed up with stories. Great Ameri- 
can newspapers have endorsed the idea 
editorially. For example, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of July 23 in an editorial 
entitled To Relieve Human Suffering," 
said in part: 

It would be hard to do more good at 
smaller cost and we hope that Congress will 
look with favor on the proposal and that 
in turn it will be approved by President 
Eisenhower. 


In an editorial entitled “Great White 
Fleet,” the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 27 said in part: 

As a dramatic, impressive, traveling ad- 
vertisement of Americans’ dominant desire 
to be helpful, not warlike, the idea has 
enormous possibilities. It certainly should 
be seriously explored and considered. 


A much smaller newspaper, which I 
understand publishes twice weekly, the 
Franklin Times, of Louisburg, N.C., in 
an editorial on Tuesday, July 28, called 
Manson's idea the “boldest, most imagi- 
native plan offered for world peace and 
good will we think since the Marshall 
plan. We highly endorse Cemmander 
Manson's plan and would like to see it 
put into operation with all possible 
speed.“ 

The response of the American people 
to this proposal for a new Great White 
Fleet has been terrific and overwhelm- 
ing, if the reaction received in my office 
by telegram, letters, petitions, postal 
cards, telephone call, and personal calls, 
is any indication. More than a thousand 
written communications, some of them 
signed by 20 or more persons, have al- 
ready been received on this subject alone. 
One letter, received from Geneva, II., 
reads as follows: f 

A citywide poll was demanded and taken 
by the citizens of Geneva, Ill., for the pro- 
motion of the Great White Fieet. The results 
are as follows: Those in favor, 3,485; those 
against, 73; not voting, 2,345 (estimated). 


The proposal of the Great White Fleet, 
if my mail is any criterion, touched a 
deep wellspring of American faith, vi- 
sion, and desire to see evidence of the 
great American dream become more 
visible to the world. Of all the com- 
munications received, only a dozen were 
opposed to the plan at last count. 

Several persons enclosed checks or 
cash with their letters as tangible evi- 
dence of their deep interest and strong 
desire to see the Great White Fleet go 
into action. Many, many more, includ- 
ing individuals, corporations, and as- 
sociations, pledged financial support at 
the proper time. Some called for a 
“dollar crusade.” At least one person 
wrote he would be willing to send $100 
a year for this purpose. Another per- 
son said he would pledge 5 percent of his 
monthly income and said: 

With 12 to feed, it's all I can do—wish 
it Was more, 
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Offers of help are being received from 
very strong and influential groups. Over 
the weekend, the initial sponsors of the 
resolutions in the House and in the Sen- 
ate received a wire from George Killion, 
chairman of the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines, composed of major 
American flag steamship companies cp- 
erating under contract with the Mari- 
time Administration, offering to mect 
with sponsors of the project to discuss 
“ways and means of lending our ship- 
ping know-how to the advancement and 
operation of this inspired project. Our 
efforts would be directed to establishing 
experienced shipping organization on a 
nonprofit basis.” We expect to meet 
with a committee soon to discuss this 
fine offer. 

The Radio and Television Executive 
Society has strongly endorsed the Great 
White Fleet proposal. The American 
Board of Abdominal Surgery called the 
White Fleet “certainly a positive step,” 
and offered to assist in any manner you 
desire to obtain the best qualified ab- 
dominal surgeons for the White Fleet, 
and also to provide space in the Journal 
of Abdominal Surgery to tell the story 
of the White Fleet. 

The American Merchant Marine Li- 
brary Association has offered its service 
in providing seagoing library units for 
the vessels of the Great White Fleet. 
Publishers, advertising agencies, civic 
organizations, and many other leaders 
in business and professional fields have 
endorsed the plan and offered help and 
support. 

Offers. to volunteer their own personal 
services in the Great White Fleet have 
been received from many persons in 
many professions. In addition to doc- 
tors and registered nurses, we have had 
letters offering personal volunteer serv- 
ices from dentists, medical photogra- 
phers, chaplains, optometrists, licensed 
practical nurses, hospital dietitians, 
helicopter’ pilots, medical secretaries, 
teachers, physical therapists, and one 
licensed embalmer. Of great signifi- 
cance to me is the fact that many young 
people, in high school and in college, 
have written in connection with their 
desire to serve with the Great White 
Fleet, and they indicate they could let 
this plan be a significant part of their 
own planning for future education and 


- training, and their own life's work. 


Perhaps the strongest support has 
come from churches and church people 
across the Nation. Letters of strong 
support have come from Protestants 
and Catholics alike, and from people of 
the Jewish faith. One Buddhist group 
from a nearby State strongly endorses 
the proposal. 

Because it is typical of the mail along 
this line which is being received, I should 
like to quote from a letter received from 
the pastor of a Congregational church 
in Iowa: 

I am a parish pastor who wishes to com- 
mend you and thank you for supporting 
the idea of the New White Fleet. So long 
as the project continues to be a nonpartisan, 
unselfish effort to help peoples of the world 
who are in need for any reason, I shall be 
able to speak and work for it. Let us not 
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turn this into a political method but rather 
let the strength of America speak for itself 
in surplus given freely, medical and teaching 
abilities given kindly, and service to man- 
kind as the single aim. A nation as blessed 
as we are can find a new value in life when 
it gives to others what it has so much of 
itself. 


He goes on to say he has asked his 
parish to study the proposal—something 
many other ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, and church leaders have done. 


The American people who have writ- 


ten to me from practically every State 
in the Union always provide provoca- 
tive ideas and are a never-failing 
source of original though, and great in- 
spiration. In addition to the over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of the 
Great White Fleet, there is a strong 
overtone of the very profound and very 
urgent desire of the American people to 
promote the cause of peace and to be 
helpful to victims of suffering and dis- 
aster throughout the world. 

A number of letters are concerned 
that the project might be considered a 
propaganda scheme and urge that care- 
ful precautions be taken to prevent such 
an eventuality. For example, one man 
from Illinois wrote me in part: 

One reservation: The suggestion that a 
seyenth ship might be added to exhibit U.S. 
culture and industry might be fraught with 
danger. It could give rise to the suspicion 
that the real reason behind the fleet is not 
true altruism but a desire to create good 
will for American industry. This would be 
disastrous to the fleet idea. One suggestion: 
If a seventh ship were to be added why not 
make it international in scope and have ex- 
hibits of some of the best cultural and most 
helpful scientific advances from all over the 
world? I have in mind exhibits of drugs 
to heal diseases, works of UNESCO, peace- 
time uses of nuclear energy, etc. This could 
do much to bind mankind together. 


Other letters have suggested that the 
United Nations, the World Health Or- 
ganization, or the Red Cross should be 
brought into the picture. Still others 
would like to see the ships of the White 
Fleet named for great names in medi- 
cine, for the great nurses of history, or 
for great scientists. 

Many who write stress the urgency for 
immediate creation of the Great White 
Fleet and point out that now that it has 
been publicized “there would be un- 
favorable repercussions if it is allowed 
to lapse.” Another concern in this con- 
nection is the fear that there is “noth- 
ing to prevent Russia from taking the 
idea and beating us to the field.” One 
Tennesseean wrote in part: 

With ‘all due respect, please hurry before 
this turns out to be another Aswan Dam and 
the Little Ruskie, Mr. K., get in on the act 
by beating us to it, 


Excerpts from some of the many other 
letters received provide some examples 
of true Americana. One such letter 
starts with the sentence: 

My husband and I just read the Life mag- 
azine article on the Great White Fleet. 

And the next concluding sentence 
reads: 

Damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead. 
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Another letter says: 

The newly proposed Great White Fleet 
could be any color as far as I'm concerned. 
If this plan doesn’t materialize, you'll not 
only disillusion the American people, but 
also those people who have long been walt- 
ing for just such a Great White Fleet. 


The text of another letter follows: 

I see no point in making my views known 
in terms of deathless prose. Here's my vote 
for the Great White Fleet—enthusiastically. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
like to convey a message to one of our 
esteemed colleagues by inserting in the 
Recorp the text of a letter received from 
Point Lookout, Mo., which reads: 

I am not one of your constituents but 
would sure like to say that I am one of the 
many down here in these Ozark Hills who 
would back your bill or resolution favoring 
the New White Fleet completely. You might 
pass this letter on to our good friend CHARLIE 
Brown and tell him we would like to see 
him back it, too. 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that Mr. 
Brown introduced his House Concurrent 
Resolution 320 calling for the creation 
of the Great White Fleet on July 21, the 
very day the initial resolutions were 
introduced. 

Before going on to a discussion of the 
response from my own Second District 
of Oklahoma, I should like to read a few 
excerpts from a self-styled teenager, also 
from Missouri, who said she had just 
finished reading about the Great White 
Fleet. She wrote: 

Iam only 14 years old, but I am as con- 
cerned in our Nation's peace as anyone. The 
world needs more Commander Mansons. The 
only thing fighting accomplishes is killing 
people, while a fleet of mercy ships would cre- 
ate a “good” feeling between those nations 
that are not as fortunate as the United 
States. This is just my point of view, but 
maybe other people have the same idea. 
This is a teenager's opinion, 


Mr. Speaker, the mail I have received 
from the Second Congressional District 
of Oklahoma has been overwhelmingly 
in support of this proposal.. Only one 
letter has been received at last count 
from my district in opposition; and, of 
approximately 65 letters received from 
Oklahomans outside my congressional 
district, only one was opposed. The let- 
ters of support are similar to those re- 
ceived from all over the country, and in- 
clude offers of financial support, the 
volunteering of professional services by 
physicians, television personnel, dentists, 
and teachers, and general strong en- 
dorsement of the Manson plan. 

I am proud to say that the first writ- 
ten message I received on the Great 
White Fleet proposal came from my dis- 
trict. On July 21, the officers and mem- 
bers of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 
No. 4877, in Muskogee, Okla., wired me 
through their commander, Clyde Neff, as 
follows: 

The proposed resolution of sending mercy 
ships to the world’s disaster areas is of a 
vital concern to the VFW Post 4977. This 
proposal would-help promote peace and good 
will throughout the world. As one nation 
and one people under God, we should aid 
our fellow man in time of need. Therefore, 
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we fully endorse and support this proposal 
and trust that every effort will be put forth 
for its passage into law. 


John Mahoney, of Radio Station 
KVIN, in Vinita, Okla., sent me “a short 
comment on the Great White Fleet pro- 
posal of fellow Oklahoman, Com- 
mander Frank Manson,” and called it 
the “best. constructive thinking, to en- 
courage good will and further better 
American interest abroad since Willie 
and Joe’.” 

My old and cherished friend, Dr. J. R. 
Graves, of Westville, Okla., wrote me 
that he endorsed the Manson plan 100 
percent, and added: 

Now Ed, you may think I am displaying 
a false impression, but I belleve I could get 


500 signatures of endorsement and not cross 
the Barren Fork or the Illinois, 


These are two Oklahoma rivers whose 
confiuence is near Adair County where 
Dr, Graves resides. 

Other persons writing letters of strong 
endorsement from my district include 
James Dunn, tSate service officer of the 
State Veterans Department in Musko- 
gee; Dr. James H. Elliott, of Nowata; 
Mr. Robert E. Sattler, of Bartlesville, 
Ist Lt. Donald R. Adair, of Pryor; 
Mr. Jim Nevens, of Beggs; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Terry, of Henryetta; Mr. and Mrs. 
Virgil Fields, of Jay; G. N. Irish, of 
Muskogee; Mr. Marcél Lefebvre, of 
Okmulgee; Mr. W. H. Wilson, of Porter; 
Mr. Joe Kearney, of Henryetta; Mr. 
Charles L. Harris, of Muskogee; and Mr. 
Gentry Lee, of Bartlesville. 

Mr. Speaker, the vast majority of the 
American people from whom I have 
heard in connection with the Great 
White Fleet proposal overwhelmingly 


endorse it, just as do the people from 


my congressional district and from my 
State. It is my understanding that 
there are 45 House concurrent resolu- 
tions already introduced calling for the 
establishment of this Great White 
Fleet, and that 34 Senators are now co- 
sponsors of the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution in the other chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the earliest pos- 
sible action by the Congress on these 
resolutions, and suggest that the Presi- 
dent, with the authority already at his 
disposal, get things underway immedi- 
ately so that the Russians do not, as 80 
many Americans have pointed out they 
could, beat us by bringing this magnifi- 
cent concept into actuality. 

Mr. Speaker, as a final note and as an 
indication of the potential meaning to 
the world of this proposal, let me insert 
in the Recorp this one letter I have re- 
ceived from across our border to the 
north: 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959. 

Drar Mr, EoMonpson: Being a young 
Canadian teacher I can offer you neither 
time nor money for the wonderful new white 
fleet which you are sponsoring. 

The courage, ingenuity, and kindness of 
yourself and your fellow Americans will make 
this dream a reality. We are proud that the 
United States is our neighbor country. 
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In the coming season I shall explain your 
endeavor to my large class, and each child 
Will offer prayers for its success. 

May God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
ROSEMARY SAMSON. 


Peoria Journal Star Editor in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISINTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 1Cth, 11th, and 12th in a 
Series of articles by Editor Charles L. 
Dancey appearing in the Peoria Jour- 

Star: 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 29, 1959] 
Bover Resort LUXURIOUS, BUT MEDICINAL 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Socut—I finally got to swim in the Black 
Sea. I had tried to find and buy a swimming 
Suit at both Yalta and Odessa, and at Sochi 
I finally succeeded. 

Cost is 35 rubles (not bad, by my count). 
At 10 to 1, $3.50. At 4 to 1 it would have 

almost $9. The suit is by checking 
here about a $1.50 bargain basement type. 

The Black Sea is quiet’ for one so big. 
Virtually no tides, no swells. It is cool and 
Tefreshing and not as salty as the ocean. 
The beach is a solid mass of round stones. 

The .Chaika (Seagull) Hotel in Sochi is a 
Place of fabulous luxury—a long hike in- 
Volving a half-dozen flights of stone stairs 
Past fountains and through parks and by 
Statuary to get through the grounds to the 
entrance. 

One doesn't think of this kind of wasteful 

in the Soviet Union, and the Chaika 
Was built by the Communists. It was not a 
Summer palace of the czar, like some others. 
But they imitated that kind of grandeur. 
It would hardly be practical in the United 
tates because of the fantastic job of keep- 
ing it up. However, in Russia, there are still 
Many people with limited ability who are 
kept busy doing small, menial, and dirty jobs 
for next to nothing in pay. 

In the evening I went to the summer thea- 

a big Grecian-styled amphitheater, open 
alr, with Greek columns surrounding it. But 
the show was an Armenian troop in dinner 
dress offering an imitation-American show, 
With jazz orchestra, master of ceremonies, 
Comedians, torch singer, and the whole busi- 
Ness. Pretty dreary. 

The big hit with the audience was a fat 
little guy with heavy eyebrows that were 
Pinned to his hairline who sang American 
songs (in English) in a Dean Martinish volce 
With Frankie Laine gestures. 

The following morning I went to a place 
that would open the eyes of any Pekinite, 
another palatial building with beautiful 
frounds—but this was a “sanitorium" 
known as the “heart of Sochi” where 5.000 
People a day are treated for various ills with 
Sulfur water. 

The familiar odor of sulfur water, so plen- 
tiful at Pekin Mineral Springs Park, is every- 
Where, and lines of people are bathing, hay- 
ing arms dipped in swirling bowls of sulfur 
Water, and sitting in rows with inhalators 
Over their faces breathing sulfur water 


There are 46 sanitoriums in Sochi, almost 
all built “since the revolution,” and chan- 
neling their patients to this spot for sulfur 
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treatment. They say they treat 2 million a 
year—and I believe it. 

This is one of the big propaganda stunts, 
shoving millions through these palaces to 
get “health” treatments, and telling them 
how much the new regime does for the peo- 
ple—at 500 rubles a head from the worker 
(and the rest from his union). Doctors 
“diagnose” every case and “prescribe treat- 
ment” for every person getting this sulfur 
water series. p 

In one area everyone is getting a sulfur 
water shower, The Russians say: “It won't 
cure baldness, but it will arrest it.” 

From these luxurious surroundings I was 
to go to the other extreme that afternoon. 


From the Peoria Journal Star, July 30, 1959] 


RAGGED PEASANT ARMENIANS, AT RESORT 
RUSSIANS 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Socutr.—Professor Ral, an Indian associated 
with the University of Calcutta, Mr. Peoples, 
and Eugene (Sochi guide) took a drive of 75 
miles through the Caucusus Mountains deep 
into Georgian S. S. R. to a high mountain lake 
called Ritz and a high mountain called 
Aghuna,. 

The professor has been in Russia 2 years 
on a grant from the government to trans- 
late Bengalese poetry into Russian” and, I 
suspect, also get a very thorough Communist 
indoctrination. I haven't met a Russian as 
aggressive in following the party line as he. 

Driving inland we had to stop the car 
four times because of herds of goats or don- 
keys on the road. Each time they were being 
guided by men riding weatherbeaten horses, 
and these men looked like pictures out of 
the dark ages. They wore greasy caps, 

baggy heavy-cloth clothes, and were 
themselves lined and whiskery. 

“Most of the peasants are Armenians 
here,” said Eugene, They surely weren't 
Russians. 

We passed an old woman, bent almost 
double under a load of wood on her back, 
trudging up the mountain. 

We also passed an old-fashioned pack 
train, A few more ragged peasants on beat- 
up horses and a long string of horses and 
mules with gear stacked on their backs, 

Coming back we were delayed for long 
periods by work gangs, made up mostly of 
women, who were busy shoveling tarry oil 
onto the road and then hastily throwing 
crushed rock on top with their shovels. 

It ts back-breaking work and people may 
say that the Russian women are muscled and 
strong like men, but they still look like 
women and work like women and handle 
shovels like women. 

Yet, at the top, after passing through all 
these views out of the distant and brutal 
past, we came to this lovely lake with a 
beautiful blue restaurant built like a Swiss 
chalet, a dock, and a bunch of speedboats— 
all this against the background of the snow- 
streaked, cloud-crowned mountains. 

I saw one 5 here. Only Rus- 
sians ea > nking wine, and in 
about in the speedboats. 7 

This helped make some of Professor Ral's 
comments harder to take than usual, and 
we argued a bit. Eugene was usually silent. 
At one point he interjected to say that Rus- 
sia and America are both modern countries 
with much energy, and each has some good 
and some bad. If we could exchange knowl- 
edge, he said, we would both be better off. 

(T note that Khrushchev denies any such 


thing. They are ahead in everything, says 


Khrushchey.) 


At another point, Professor Ral remarked 
that we may both be off base, and Ching 
“may well be the country of the future.” 

At this point, I could see the steam com- 
ing out of Eugene's ears. All he did actually 
say, however, was “I don't think so. Their 
language is a handicap to mass education.” 
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Later at the free market (most of the - 
peasants again were Armenian) Rai asked if 
the prices are fixed. It was really more of 
a statement than a question, following Eu- 
gene's statement that it was a free market 
for peasants. 

Eugene said, No.“ 

“You mean they change from booth to 
booth and from day to day?” persisted the 
‘professor, 

No,“ said Eugene impatiently. “They 
are fixed by natural law. You cannot sell 
for more than it is worth. No one will buy. 
You will not sell for less. Natural law,” 

The professor subsided, and mumbicd: 
“Supply and demand.” 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 31, 1959] 
Specta, Seats at Rep Circus a REAL JOKE 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Socut.—We went to a Russian circus, and 
it is quite a sight. They placed us (as 
usual) in a front row box. Behind us in the 
other row in the same box was a Russian 
couple. 

“For some reason,” said the woman, “they 
are being seated in the front row and we 
were seated In the second.” 

A little later when they learned Peoples 
and I were Americans they laughed out loud. 

“Naturally,” said she, Americans—first 
row, Rooskee, behind.“ Big joke. (Not the 
first time I have heard comment that Ameri- 
cans and West Germans get special, plush 
treatment.) 

This couple were very friendly throughout 
the evening thereafter, and did not seem to 

. resent the situation, but found it amusing— 
and interesting. 

The circus acrobatics were pretty amateur- 
ish, and I don't know if the lion act was 
superbly professional or very amateurish. I 
know one thing, that the Russian circus 
keeps you on the edge of your seat. Where- 
as at home you know the pros can do what 
they set out to do, and add a few false moves 
for thrills—here they seem to be doing their 
best, and just barely getting away with it— 
so you don't know what is going to happen 
next. 

Finally, they had a lion act where the 
lions rode around the ring on the backs of 
the horses. I've never seen this before. 

However, I doubt if we ever will over here. 
The horses’ heads are held low with a brutal 
bit in the mouth belted to the special lion 
saddle. I don’t think the SPCA would go 
for this or for the vicious prodding of the 
lions with long spears thrust through the 
bar, or whacking them with said spears, to 
get them to perform as advertised. ` 

The professor rode back with us, and 
again started the Red theme (which is sup- 
posed to sap our will) that a Socialist world 
is inevitable because of the superior plan- 

* ning of the party system. 

He's a literary man and has quoted Burns 
at me, so finally I just reminded him: “The 
best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 
aglee,” 

He suggested we change the subject, 


J. Hyde Sweet Has Been an Active News- 
man for 50 Years at Nebraska City, 
Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


. OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
15 of this year one of the great men of 
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Nebraska journalism and a former Mem- 
ber of this House, J. Hyde Sweet, editor 
and publisher of the Nebraska City News- 
Press, celebrates his 50th year of active 
newspapering in Nebraska City. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate him on the excellent 
service he has rendered his hometown 
readers and the people of Nebraska 
through his astute observations on the 
passing scene carried daily in his own 
column and on the editorial page of his 
newspaper. He has made through his 
writings a major contribution to the peo- 
ple of his city and State. 

It was on August 15, 1909, that Hyde 

Sweet came to Nebraska City as part 
owner and business manager of the old 
Nebraska City Press, the forerunner of 
the present News-Press. It was not long 
until he moved from the business office 
to the newsroom and began putting his 
writing talent and his ability as a shrewd 
observer to work, As a reporter he de- 
veloped a flair for finding the right 
angle to a story and an ability to bring 
out the human interest in the happen- 
ings he observed around him. 

Within 10 years he evolved into a col- 
umnist and began his Kick Kolumn 
which has since become one of the most 
widely quoted news column in the Mid- 
dle West. He has not, however, con- 
fined his writing ability to this column 
alone. He writes the daily editorial for 
his newspaper and I have always found 
these editorials to be composed of good 
writing, keen observation, and sound 
commonsense. 


The people who work with him on the 


News-Press will celebrate his 50th an- 
niversary with a dinner and open house 
on September 2. I would like to add to 
their. best wishes my own congratula- 
tions on 50 years of past excellence and 
my hopes for many more years of the 
same kind of generous service rendered 
by a great and good spirit to the people 
around him. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
75 „ (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

39). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL ‘RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, e. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Samer; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, 5 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.— The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recoxp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shail be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted» These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return. of manuscript—When manu- 
script ls submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets ot proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation o withheld remarxæs.— I manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

1. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of romarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time Limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication fs issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 13 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
stich leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consider 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Offic 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


“Democracy Versus Communism,” 
a Textbook for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, some years ago, I addressed the 
House and pointed out that there should 
be written and made available to the 
People and, especially the schools, a book 
on communism, analyzing the principles 
of government advocated by the Com- 
munists and, more or less in a parallel 
Way, outlining the principles of govern- 
ment upon which democracy or & rep- 
Tesentative government is based. 

The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education undertook to have such a book 
written. The responsibility for writing 
it was given to Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, 
of Northwestern University, in which he 
Was ably assisted by other eminent 
Scholars. The result was a book entitled 
‘Democracy Versus Communism.” 

The publication and distribution of 
this book filled a vacuum in our educa- 
tional system. It was written in such a 
Way that it appealed particularly to pri- 
Mary and high school groups. The in- 
terest developed for this book has been 
astonishing. 

In view of my long experience in the 
Congress and, as a former teacher, I 
readly saw the need for such a textbook 
and the impact it would have upon our 
Young people. The reception given it 
has been gratifyingly astonishing. 

I will not burden the Rxconp with 
Many of the favorable reviews and com- 
ments on the book but I do want to in- 
Clude a few. 

There follow two quotations from 
Cardinal Cushing: 

I have always been convinced that unless 
Our people receive proper anticommunistic 
education they will be continually indiffer- 
ent to this international conspiracy; they 
Will be disunited in their opposition to it; 
they will be an easy prey for all those who are 
commissioned by Moscow to spread the com- 
munistic line. 

In the fall of the year we will probably 
Tecommend the book “Democracy Versus 
Communism” to our school assistants with 
the hope that they will follow the example of 
the secretary of education of the Archdiocese 
of New York. 


Also, the following quotation from 
Hon. Harold Hayes, Chief, Publications 
Branch, Department of Defense, which 
has given wide distribution of the book 
in its libraries at home and overseas, is 
not without significance: 

Congratulations on the review In the New 
World Review. It was what you expected, to 
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be sure. When the Communists yell “mur- 
der.“ you know your aim is good. This review 
proves again the effectiveness of “Democracy 
Versus Communism.” 


Probably one of the best authorities on 
communism is Vice President Nixon, who 
writes as follows: 

This is just a note to thank you for your 
letter of July 7 enclosing an article which 
Lyle Wilson wrote about your book Democ- 
racy Versus Communism.” I certainly agree 
with his statements and would greatly ap- 
preciate being able to take you up on your 
offer to send me another copy of the book. 
I would like to have several of the people 
who will accompany me to Russia read it be- 
fore our departure. 


The New York Daily News had a 
cogent editorial on the merits and im- 
portance of “Democracy Versus Com- 
munism": 

THE NATURE or THE ENeEmMy—I 

Not enough Americans, President Eisen- 
hower feels, are aware of the nature of com- 
munisnr and Communists, and of the fact 
that the free world is literally in a life-and- 
death struggle with this 20th century slave 
philosophy and its slave-driver practitioners. 

The President voiced that worry of his at 
a White House dinner one evening last week 
for a few press representatives—a dinner 
which made headlines around the freé world 
for the next couple of days. He went on to 
express the hope that the U.S. press would 
do what it could to acquaint all its readers 
with the nature of the Communist enemy 
and the scope of the worldwide criminal 
Communist conspiracy against human 
liberty. 

General Eisenhower was not exaggerating 
the threat of communism, or overstating its 
savage hatred of Western civilization and its 
dealled plans for wrecking that civilization 
and taking the world into a new dark age. 

Accordingly, the News begins today a series 
of editorials under the title “The Nature of 
the Enemy,” in which we will do our best 
to explain this malignant growth which Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels planted in the 
world’s body politic with their “Communist 
Manifesto” in 1848. 

The editorials will appear about once a 
week. 

WE'LL DO OUR BEST 


They will go into every major aspect of 
communism—its naked military threat of 
world conquest if the West ever drops its 
guard, its plans for economic warfare, waged 
from its arsenals of slave labor, its achieve- 
ments up to now along that line, the train- 
ing of Comunist conspirators, communism's 
hatred of religion and the reasons for that 
hatred, what a Soviet occupation of the 
United States would do to most Americans, 
and the ways in which the free world, with 
courage and sacrifice, can crush this octopus. 

We'll start out by recommending what we 
regard as a great book on communism, which 
we believe ought to be in use in all high 
schools in this country, and which many an 
adult could read with great profit to him- 
self or herself. 

The book is “Democracy Versus Commu- 
nism,” by Kenneth Colegrove, published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, N.J., for the 
Institute of Fiscal and Political Education; 


424 pages, numerous pictures, 
maps, and diagrams, 


VACCINATION FOR BRAINS 


Dr. Colegrove’s book has been in circula- 
tion about 2 years. It is now in use in some 
1,000 schools around the country. We hope 
it may spread to all the other high schools— 
fast—as a basis for courses in communism to 
vaccinate young Americans’ brains and souls 
against this plague. 

Only by teaching communism's aims, 
methods and philosophy, as Senator KEN- 
NETH B. Kearine, Republican, of New York, 
said in Washington last week, can the So- 
viet plan for world domination be exposed 
to our young people and their will to resist 
it and recognize it be sharpened.” 

‘The Colegrove book will achieve that result 
better than any other books we've seen, for 
young people of high school age. (Pro- 
tracted Conflict,” surveyed in this space 
a week ago, is written in a style geared more 
to college students and adults.) 

“Democracy Versus Communism” is divided 
into short, easily read sections throughout, 
and contains hardly a word that any high 
school student will have to look up in the 
dictionary. 

It contains a short history of the Commu- 
nist idea (first hatched by the ancient Greek 
philosopher Plato, so far as recorded history 
shows), then sets forth on a detailed account 
of present-day communism—how it operates 
and what its objectives are, and how far short 
it has fallen of delivering the heaven on 
earth which it promises. 

Along with the detailed explanation of 
communism goes an equally detailed descrip- 
tion of how the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem (which Colegrove frankly and proudly 
calls capitalism) works to deliver the highest 
living standards ever seen in the world. 

We think Colegrove is a little too im- 
pressed by the United Nations, and a little 
too charitable toward such creeping Socialist 
things in this country as the Tennessee 
Valely Authority. But aside from that, we 
believe this book is a mas fece which 
should become a milestone in the history 
of American education. 


The following is also a review of the 
book in the Washington Daily News by 
its noted writer, Lyle C. Wilson, under 
date of July 6, 1959: 

TEXTROOK FOR EVERYONE 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

This essay is an unabashed plug for a text- 
book which is being used in about 1,000 U.S, 
schools but which should be used in many 
thosuands more. 

The book is “Democracy Versus Commu- 
nism.” It was prepared and published by 
the Institute of Fiscal and Political Educa- 
tion, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, 
N.J., prints and distributes the book for the 
Institute. 

It is simply written, well within the com- 
prehension of high school freshmen or, even, 
eighth grade students. This book is recom- 
mended reading for interested adults, how- 
ever, because it explains effectively what 
are the great basic differences between de- 
mocracy and communism. 

Too many adults, interested or not, are 
not sufficiently aware of these differences 
‘as to be able to explain to themselves or 
to others what these differences are. It 
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cartoons, 
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would be good for the United States if all 
citizens would read this book. 

If you think you are a superior type who 
understands and can simply explain the 
basic differences between communism and 
democracy, then, friend, pause right here 
and have a go at it. If you are unable to 
state at least some of these basic differences 
simply, quickly and easily, then you owe it 
to yourself and to your fellow citizens to 
buy this book and to read it. 

Vice President RicHarn M. Nixon is a 
knowledgeable fellow about communism: He 
could do worse, however, than to get a copy 
of the institute’s book for airplane reading 
when he flies this month to Moscow. Per- 
haps John Marshall, who is president of the 
institute, will send a copy to the Vice Presi- 
dent for free. 

If so, Mr. Marshall might also send one 
to the White House. President Eisenhower 
flunked his biggest test on the difference be- 
tween communism and democracy. Ike was 
frank enough to make a public confession. 
He told a news conference in 1957 that he 
and Soviet Marshal Zhukov had “many long 
discussions about our respective doctrines.” 

“I was very hard put to it,” Ike confessed, 
“when Zhukoy insisted that their system 
appealed to the idealistic, and we completely 
to the materialistic, and I had a very tough 
time trying to defend our position.” 

A student in any of the 1,000 schools where 
the institute’s book is being used as a text 
would have represented the United States 
better than Mr. Eisenhower in those talks 
with Zhukov. Students in the multithou- 
sands of schools in which the book is not 
used, however, probably would be no better 
informed on this subject than Mr. Eisen- 
hower. The President has some ideas on the 
subject and they are good ones. For ex- 
ample, he said in 1956: 

“Competition for men’s minds begins 
when they are students. This is when they 
must be taugh to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood. Specifically they must 
be taught to discriminate between the Amer- 
ican form of government and the Soviet 
form.” 

That is exactly what “Democracy Versus 
Communism” seeks to teach. 


Another review is by Elizabeth Moos 
who writes a critical review in the New 
World Review of “Democracy Versus 
Communism,” which by reason of the 
source and views of the critic in them- 
selves constitute a strong recommenda- 
tion for the book, in my opinion: 

Cold Wak TEXTBOOK 


(A review by Elizabeth Moos of Democracy 
Versus Communism,” by Kenneth Colgrove, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Princeton, N.J., 1958; 
424 pp.) 

We have had during the cold war period, 
a spate of hate-Ruesia publications. This 
textbook, published for the Institute of Fis- 
cal and Political Education, is one of the 
most elaborate and biased of any I have yet 
read. It is directed to the youth of our coun- 
try and may make—may be making—a con- 
tribution to distrust, prejudice, and fear, 
essentials in war psychology. 

It is slick, no expense has been spared to 
make the format attractive. It is full of 
pictures and drawings, tests to help teachers, 
summaries, etc. In the preface a number of 
educators, some of whom are well known for 
scholarship and objectivity, are mentioned 
and we are told that they have criticized the 
text. The implication, of course, is that they 
have approved it. Probably because of this 
“sponsorship,” the text has been adopted by 
boards of education in 21 States in spite of 
the fact that the author is better known for 
his support of McCarthyism and his attacks 
on scholarly foundations than for his educa- 
tional achievements. It is difficult to believe 
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that such informed educators as Dr. Howard 
Wilson and Dr. Richard Burkhardt, who are 
mentioned in the preface, have approved the 
book as published. 

The book makes little pretense of being 
Objective; the thesis is clear from the very 
beginning and no propaganda device how- 
ever dishonest, is omitted in the effort to 
prove it. The thesis that everything Com- 
munist, i.e., Soviet, is wholly evil, that every- 
thing American is democratic and completely 
perfect. 

There is some history, treated very ten- 
dentiously in an effort to prove that revo- 
lutlonary change is per se wrong and the 
Russian revolution not only wrong but un- 
necessary. The czar was making the neces- 
sary changes; “Many freedoms that the Rus- 
sian people had under the Csar were swept 
away when the Bolsheviks seized power 
and “almost half the people could read and 
write * * (under the Csar). We know 
what the “rights” of the people were before 
the revolution and we know that, at most, 
24 percent of the people were literate. But 
will the teachers or students who use this 
text know it? 

In the effort to present a picture of our 
democracy as ideal, some statements are 
made that are rather more than merely mis- 
leading. Contrasting our treatment of 
minorities with the treatment purported to 
be given by the Soviets to their minorities we 
learn that “by 1957, integration was well on 
the way in the Southern States,” that the 
Indians who are still trying to hold some of 
their land (granted by treaty) “have been 
gradually gotten off their reservations 
are becoming self-supporting useful citi- 
zens.” Our democracy, writes Mr. Colgrove, 
rests on the principal of a vote for every- 
one, and now “one man, one ballot is the 
rule in the United States.“ Not a word do 
the students hear about the struggle now 
going on for this very right to vote of which 
millions of our colored citizens have been 
deprived. \ 

Material on the Soviet Union, its govern- 
ment and the life of its people, is an amaz- 
ing hodgepodge of bits of fact, pure fiction, 
generalization. There are no objective 
scholarly references quoted, no bibliography. 
Quotations are used out of context, usually 
with no source given, undated. Pictures 
are used in questionable ways. So we have 
a picture of Soviet children doing exercises 
with rods—an exercise often used In our 
gymnastics: The caption is “Russian chil- 
dren are being given special exercises to 
strengthen their arms and hands for factory 
work.” No documentation is given for this. 

Cartoons, some obviously dating from the 
twenties, are printed with neither date nor 
source, The many drawings were done to 
illustrate the thesis, in comic-book style 
with crude representations of the Soviets as 
robots or monsters. =- 

When it is necessary to admit something 
positive, the author always counteracts it at 
once. So when we read that now there are 
refrigerators, washing machines, TV and cars 
in the Soviet Union we read in the next 
sentence that “Communist visitors say that 
no one but high government officials, army 
officers.or factory managers can own such 
luxuries.” What Communist visitor? 
When? Much of the most violent anti- 
Soviet writing is material quoted from stor- 
ies told by refugees or some of the well- 
known anti-Soviet writers. Such melodra- 
matic stuff is featured by being set in bold 
type, on a special page so that students who 
may not manage to read the duli text will 
surely get an emotional impression that may 
arouse hate and fear. This horror stuff is 
presented without background or date in 
most cases. 

In every chapter, whether dealing with for- 
eign affairs—treated from a point of view 
considerably to the right of John Foster 
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Dulles—or with the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, which is described 
largely by such notorious informers as Louis 
Budenz and Bella Dodd—errors of fact 
abound. 

Let us illustrate with one or two from the 
section on children. (Much of this would 
seem to be taken directly from George 
Counts’ “Country of the Blind”). Boarding 
schools that are being set up under the new 
law are for wealthy little Communists. The 
factse—these schools are particularly for par- 
ents who need help or for orphans; neither 
finances nor politics enter into the question 
of admission, fees, as usual, are small and 
according to ability to pay. The old story 
that children are taught to spy on their par- 
ents is repeated several times. Fact—the 
code of the young pioneers stresses the Im- 
portance of respect for parents and older per- 
sons; there is no documentation for the spy- 
ing story, and that is why none is given in 
the text. 

“The Young Octobrists are similar to the 
Hitler Wolves.” “Specially selected children 
are sent to Young Octobrist schools.” Fact— 
there are no such schools. The Young Octo- 
brists are a loosely organized group of young- 
sters from 6 to 10, something like our Cub 
Scouts, doing crafts, singing! etc., preparing 
to be pioneers as our little ones may prepare 
to be Boy Scouts. Their code is on the wall 
of many elementary schoolrooms. I copied 
it, and it may be of interest to see what these 
little ones—Wolves?—must be like. 

(1), Study well, love your school, respect 
your elders; (2) an Octobrist is an honorable, 
moral child; (3) an Octobrist must love 
work; (4) an Octobrist is a friendly child who 
sings and lives happily. 

The economic picture is given without the 
use of any Soviet figures. A table is pre- 
sented showing how many hours of work are 
needed in the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
to buy articles. It is meaningless, and no 
reference is provided. What is left out is al- 
most as dishonest as what is left in. There 
is no factual material on the Soviet budget. 
This would show the truth about spending 
for welfare and education in relation to ar- 
maments, It is easier to make generaliza- 
tions, There are no quotations from the 
mass of reports that appear in press and 
magazines by visitors to the U.S.S.R., official 
and unofficial. Most of the educators, scien- 
tists, medical men and businessmen have 
come away with an impression decidedly at 
variance with the picture this book aims to 
present. So they are ignored. 

What will be the effect of such a dishonest 
book on students? If they do not have 
other sources of information, if they read it, 
they will know that they are expected to 
answer the test questions near the end with 
a clear negative. 

The questions: 

“Can a nation that rejects religious teach- 
ing come to agreement with a nation that 
supports freedonr of religion?” (Note the 
dishonesty of the phrasing implying that a 
nation, read U.S.S.R. that rejects religion 
cannot support freedom of religion.) 

“Can a nation that breaks treaties” 
(lengthy proof has been given that the 
U.S. S. R. is such a nation) “come to agree- 
ment with a nation that respects inter- 
national law?” 

“Can democracy and communism ever be 
reconciled?” 

Following—logically—we find a section on 
atomic bombs. Some people, we are told, 
thought we should not have dropped bombs 
on Japan. The explanation is as follows: 
“e * è the people were weary of war 
and although the allies had assisted Soviet 
Russia to expel the Nazi invaders, Stalin de- 
layed declaration of war on Japan. y 
ingly President Truman consented to the use 
of the bomb.“ 
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The fact is that the U.SS.R. declared war 
on Japan on August 8, fust as agreed. Tru- 
Man ordered the use of the bomb 2 days 
before this date. 

Reviewing this book has been a tough 
assignment. Its incitement to hatred 
®rouses anger—the kind that is aroused 
when we read about the strontium 90 in our 
Children’s milk. The only positive thing 
that can be sald about “Democracy Versus 
Communism” is that its overstatements, 
Simplifications, and bias are so crude that 
Many of our students and teachers will be 
too sophisticated and have too much general 
information to be greatly affected by it. 


The sponsorship of “Democracy Versus 
Communism” by the Institute of Fiscal 
and Political Education is a patriotic 
effort and in the long run will consti- 
tute a fine service towards good govern- 
ment, and while decorations cannot be 
given for such a service this patriotic 
Organization deserves the profound ap- 
Preciation and support of the people. 

The book has disturbed the Commu- 
nists and pro-Communists because it is 
th penetrating book which is reaching 

e young people. 

If “Democracy Versus Communism” is 
adopted generally by the high schools 
the fight against communism will be 
won in the minds of the people. z 


The Cause of All Mankind 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1859 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Mr. 
Norman Knight of Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Yankee Network Division of 
RKO Teleradio Pictures, operating the 
Yankee Network, WNAC Radio, WNAC- 
TV, and WRKO, recently made a speech 
in New Bedford, Mass., entitled “The 
Cause of All Mankind.” It is an excel- 
lent speech in which Mr. Knight makes 
very constructive suggestions for stifling 
and annihilating communism in the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Speech be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. : 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
Consent that a very fine editorial from 
the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
Commenting on Mr. Knizht’s speech, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
following Mr. Knight's address. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CAUSE OF ALL MANEIND 
(Remarks by Norman Knight in accepting 

1959 award from American Heritage Com- 

mittee, New Bedford, Mass., June 5, 1959) 

Were we pessimists, we might say it is un- 
fortunate that so few people in this land of 
Ours are aware of the dangers of communism. 

Were we optimists, we might be inclined 


I like to believe, though, that we are neither 
Optimists nor pessimists but that we are real- 
ists, and that we are constantly aware of the 
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traits of our Communist enemies and, con- 
versely, that we are appreciative of the fine, 
decent qualities of those Americans who sup- 
port true American traditions and are not 
apathetic to the Communist menace. 

My remarks will be brief, and it is my 
wish to spend most of these few minutes 
Giscussing the words of wisdom of a man 
whose writings and whose actions as an 
American have always given me great per- 
sonal pleasure and pride. He was first called 
the Father of his Country. As much as I 
admire George Washington, this is not the 
great American to whom I refer since some 
years before this title was passed on to 
Washington, a man was called the Father of 
his Country because of his work at the very 
beginning in establishing the independence 
of our country. 

Of all the patriots, this man was the only 
one to sign all five of the great state papers 
that achieved our independence—the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce with France, the Treaty of 
Alliance with France, the Treaty of Peace 
with England and, of course, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

When I think of the work of your good 
committee, the American Heritage Commit- 
tee, and of our own modest efforts in the 
field of promulgating American traditions, I 
always like to think first in memory of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

It is particularly fitting as we attend this 
function in New Bedford, itself the scene of 
great American historical traditions, that we 
reiterate thoughts expressed by Benjamin 
Franklin because not only was he first called 
the father of his country but I believe it was 
Carlyle who later called him father of all the 
Yankees. 

Were Benjamin Franklin alive today, he 
would not have need to philosophize any 
differently nor with greater depth or percep- 
tion than he did during the 18th century 
were he able to guide us in our current strug- 


sential service of man to his fellow man was 
the free communication of ideas, and with- 
out this communication he felt there could 
be no real freedom and no universal peace. 
His first public act at the age of 16 was to 
start fighting for freedom of speech and the 
press. His last public act just before he died 
at 84 was an appeal for the emancipation of 
slaves, employment for freed Negroes and 
education of slave children, 

Franklin was, above all else, a practical 
man, and his beliefs were backed with action. 

His brother, James, was publisher of the 
New England Courant and was thrown into 
jail for criticizing British authorities in Bos- 
ton. To save the paper, young Benjamin, 
then an apprentice, was named publisher 
and with rare courage under the pen name 


of Silence Dogood he wrote these words in 


the London Journal: 

“Without freedom of thought, there can be 
no such thing as wisdom; and no such thing 
as public liberty without freedom of speech; 
which is the right of every man. * * * Who- 
ever would overthrow the liberty of a nation 
must begin by subduing the freedom of 
speech.” 

Were Franklin here today, I am sure that 
he would say there are many ways to sub- 
due the freedom of speech, and one of these 
would be apathy, doing nothing about some- 
thing. 

When I think of the Communist menace 
sometimes it occurs to me that next to creat- 
ing frictions among religious, ethnic, and 
racial groups (which I still consider to be 
the foremost objective of the Communists 
in America) the most important target for 
communism is plain and simple apathy. 
From the day that our Founding Fathers 
signed the Declaration of Independence until 
this very moment, America has remained 
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great because of what her people have done. 
Our problems have been caused by the things 
that we did not do. 

Americans must think and act to meet 
Communist aggression here and abroad. 
This is why I have insisted that our organ- 
ization reprint and distribute materials that 
will better educate New Englanders to the 
menace of communism, this is why we have 
produced films and other visual materials 
that would show Communist leaders to be 
untrustworthy and that is why we have pro- 
duced the only continuing network program 
in today’s radio which pictures in depth the 
fanaticism of hard-core Communists and the 
need for grassroot opposition to communism 
by Americans everywhere. 

It is fitting that we call this last described 
program -the dangers of apathy. It was 
made possible only by the resources that 
we have available to us, the determination 
of people like Jack Maloy and my other asso- 
clates who have contributed so much to this 
task and most importantly by the dozens of 
men and organizations whose backbreaking 
work over the years has developed the store- 
house of information which our communi- 
cations media can distribute. The under- 
cover agents who have worked voluntarily, 
the FBI, and other law-enforcement groups, 
the American Legion, and the American Her- 
itage Committee, and other patriotic com- 
mittees, the citizens who have moved for- 
ward to help us, all of these have made it 
possible for us to further our objectives in 
this work. 

Now we must urge others to join us. There 
are many things we can do. Let us take 
courage from the words and deeds of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and other revolutionary pa- 
triots and find ways to do things to express 
our patriotism with action. Here are some 
of the things that all of us can do: 

1. When we see communications media 
courageously fighting communism, be they 
magazines, newspapers, TV stations, radio 
stations, or any other type of media, write 
to them and encourage them to continue 
their work. 

2. When articles concerned with American 
traditions are printed, order reprints and 
distribute them to more people. 

3. When special TV and radio programs 
are scheduled, such as our “Dangers of 
Apathy,” call friends and urge them to call 
more friends to listen to the program. 

4. Order reprints of such statements as 
J. Edgar Hoover's recent one-page state- 
ment, “What You Can Do To Fight Com- 
munism,” and mail them to your friends 
and neighbors. 

5. Write to your Congressman, your Sen- 
ator, and to members of the executive branch 
of our Government and praise them and 
encourage them when they stand up and 
fight communism at home or abroad. 

6. Speak out against any act of bigotry or 
prejudice, because words that create friction 
among Americans aid the Communists’ cause. 
Denounce as un-American any man or woman 
who spreads hate in any form, because, as 
Franklin once said, “Fools multiply folly.” 

7. Seek to find ways at the grade-school 
and high-school levels to encourage reading 
of American history and to stimulate forum 
discussion, contests, and other activities con- 
cerned with acts of American liberty and 
justice. A great fear of the Communists is 
that American children will gain a greater 
appreciation of American heritage and the 
great struggles that have won and main- 
tained our freedom. 

8. Demand honesty from public servants, 
union officiais, and management men, all of 
whom have trusts, since it is proven that in 
many countries graft precedes confusion and 
confision precedes communism. > 

9. Certainly be constructively critical where 
circumstances deserve criticism, but be alert 
to Communist-inspired criticism of Govern- 
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ment services and Government functions. 
Do not support demands for further expan- 
sion of governmental expenditures except 
where they are deemed necessary for national 
security, for it is an oft-repeated Communist 
statement that capitalistic countries are 
doomed by inevitable economic collapse. 
Our answer must be one of concerted econ- 
omy, balanced budgets, and immediate plan- 
ning to institute reduction in the national 
debt. Individual support by Americans 
everywhere is essential to the attainment 
of these objectives. 

10. Be informed and urge others to be 
informed through a sincere desire to know 
all possible about communism's devious 
plans and maneuvers which change in execu- 
tion (but never in long-term objectives) 
almost on a daily basis. i 

For all of us it is important to remember 
that our fight is not just the fight for New 
Englanders, nor is it the fight only for Ameri- 
cans, Our opposition to communism serves 
an even greater cause, best expressed in 
a statement made by Benjamin Franklin, 
whose foresight must have destined his re- 
marks to be as appropriate today as they 
were the very hour that he expressed them. 
I have studied these remarks many times, 
and our finest statesman of the 20th century 
could not weld words in such a way as to do 
greater justice to our situation in the world 
today than did Franklin's almost two cen- 
turies ago: 

“All Europe is on our side of the question, 
as far as applause and good wishes can carry 
them. Those who live under arbitrary power 
do, nevertheless, approve of liberty, and wish 
for it; they almost despair of recovering it 
in Europe; * * * ‘tis a common observation 
here that our cause is the cause of all man- 
kind, and that we are fighting for their lib- 
erty in defending our own. God grant that 
not only the love of liberty but a thorough 
knowledge of the rights of man may per- 
vade all the nations of the earth, so that a 
philosopher may set his foot anywhere and 
say, This is my country.’ ” 


From the Manchester (NH.) Union-Leader, 
July 24, 1959) 
Enicur’s SOLUTION 


Norman Knight, president of the Yankee 
Network, which includes WNAC radio and 
television in Boston, delivered a stirring ad- 
dress in New Bedford, Mass., recently in 
which he offered a 10-point program to 
stifle and annihilate communism from these 
United States. The occasion for Mr. Knight’s 
remarks was his reception of the 1959 award 
from the American Heritage Committee. 

This newspaper can only say “amen” to 
Mr. Knight's proposal along with the guar- 
antee that we will most certainly continue to 
do our share toward this common cause—the 
elimination of communism here and else- 
where in the world. 

Mr. Knight's 10-point program follows: 

1. Encourage news media of all sorts in 
their courageous battle against communism. 

2. Order reprints of articles dealing with 
American traditions and distribute them to 
your friends. 

8. Urge your friends and neighbors to 
watch special radio and television programs 
dealing with the battle against communism. 

4. Order reprints of such statements as 
J. Edgar Hoover's “What You Can Do To 
Fight Communism,” and mail them to 
friends. 

5. Write your Congressman, Senator, and 
to high Government officials encouraging 
them to battle communism. 

6. Speak out against any act of bigotry 
and prejudice. 

7. Seek ways to encourage the teaching of 
American history in grade schools and high 
schools, and stimulate forum discussions and 
like programs. 
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8. Demand honesty from public officials, 
union officials, and management men. 

9. Be constructively critical when deserved 
but be ever alert to Communist-inspired 
criticism of Government processes. 

10. Be informed and urge others to be 80. 


Mary T. Norton 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 


deeply grieved and shocked to learn of 


the passing last Sunday, August 2, of our 
distinguished former colleague from 
New Jersey, Mrs. Mary T. Norton. This 
loss will be felt deeply by all of us who 
knew her and worked with her during 
her long years of service in the House. 
For the people of Washington, Glenn 
Dale Sanitarium stands as a fitting me- 
morial commemorating her 7 years’ work 
as chairman of the House District Com- 
mittee. For Mrs, McCormack and me, 
the loss is that of a close personal friend. 
I shall always hold Mrs. Norton in high 
esteem as a conscientious hard-working 
colleague, as we defended the wages and 
hours bill against opposition in May of 
1940, and when she served as cochair- 
man with me of platform and resolutions 
at the 1944 Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

Mary T. Norton would like to be re- 
membered, I am sure, primarily as a wife 
and mother, as a devoted family woman. 
Born in Jersey City 84 years ago, she at- 
tended the public schools and had just 
graduated from high school when her 
mother died. Her family came first and 
she deferred any plans of her own for 5 
years while she cared for her father and 
managed the home. Then she felt free 
to take a secretarial course at Packard 
Business College and worked as a stenog- 
rapher until her marriage to Robert 
Francis Norton in 1909. 

The great personal tragedy of her life, 
the death of her only child in infancy, 
started her on a long and distinguished 
careér in legislative service. To over- 
come her despondency and grief, she 
began to work for the Queen’s Daughters 
Day Nursery. Her qualities of leader- 
ship were soon recognized by local and 
State officials and in 1916 she became 
president of the Day Nurseries Associa- 
tion of Jersey City. From this office to 
higher State and national positions were 
only short steps for Mary Norton as she 
blazed the trail with a long line of firsts. 
In 1923 she became the first woman 
elected freeholder in Hudson County 
and the State of New Jersey. In 1925 
she was sent to the 69th Congress repre- 
senting the 12th New Jersey District, be- 
coming the first Democratic woman to 
be elected to Congress, and the first 
woman Representative of any Eastern 
State. She became the first woman to 
head any House committee when she 
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served from 1930-37 as chairman of the 
House District Committee, earning the 
affectionate title of “Lady Mayor of 
Washington,” : 

Some Members of the House will re- 
member the gala occasion in 1945 when 
we helped Mary Norton celebrate her 
70th birthday and 20th anniversary in 
Congress. Similar festivities 5 years 
later on her silver anniversary in Con- 
gress and her 75th birthday, were some- 
what saddened when she announc 
from a hospital bed her plans for re- 
tirement in 1951. We were pleased, 
however, that she elected to remain in 
Washington as a special consultant on 
manpower to the Labor Department un- 
til 1953. 

Wife, mother, businesswoman, legis- 
lator—her career was varied, her life 
was rich and full, her heart was big and 
kind. When she could no longer be & 
mother to her own son after his death, 
she turned, through welfare work, to 
being a mother for other people’s chil- 
dren. Her horizons broadened and soon 
she was working for the entire Nation. 
Genial and unassuming, we shall all feel 
the loss of her wonderful presence. Our 
sympathy goes out to her two surviving 
sisters, Mrs. Joseph B. McDonagh and 
Miss Anne Hopkins. 


Some Good Can Come From a Meeting 
Between American and Russian Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the better peoples of various countries 
understand each other; and the more 
communication there is between coun- 
tries, the better the chances are for 
peace between those countries. 

I believe some good may come from 
the proposed meeting of our President 
and Soviet Prime Minister Khrushchev- 
Whether any good will actually be 
realized from the meetings will depend 
principally on whether Mr. Khrushche¥ 
is actually interested in promoting peace 
between the two countries, or whether 
he will simply repeat empty slogans of 
peace, without taking any action to back 
them up. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con, 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp a discussion of these meet- 
ings, in an editorial entitled Washing 
ton and Moscow,” published in the 
5 Post for Tuesday, August 4. 

59. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Ap of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “A Bid for 
Peace,” from the New York Times for 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: - 
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From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Aug. 4, 1959] 
WASHINGTON AND Moscow 


When all the caveats are entered against 
expecting too much of the exchange of visits 
by Prime Minister Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower, there remains cause for great 
Satisfaction that the invitations have now 
been issued and accepted. A single exchange 

i unlikely to clear away all or even most 

Misconceptions, much less to end the funda- 

Mental rivalry between the Soviet Union and 

the United States. But if there is a will to 

Use the opportunity constructively, it can 

be helpful in reducing some of the more in- 

flamed differences to manageable propor- 
tions. It also can point the way to fruitful 

Cooperation in the future. 

In a sense Mr. Khrushehev's trip to Wash- 

ton next month and Mr. Eisenhower's 
trip to Moscow later in the fall will be sub- 

Stitutes for the elusive summit meeting. 

That this country’s principal allies, Britain, 

, and Germany, have consented to the 

Procedure is an indication of their confi- 

dence that the United States will make no in- 

Vidious deals behind their backs. It is none- 

theless useful for President Eisenhower to go 

to Europe in advance to consult with Messrs. 
llan, De Gaulle, and Adenauer so as 

to allay any misgivings and to arrive at a 

Common understanding of essential Western 

interests. 

There doubtless will be a few misgivings 
elsewhere amid the general jubilation that 
the leaders of the two largest powers are thus 
to talk face to face. Among some of the 
Smaller countries there will be a latent fear 
that Messrs. Eisenhower and Khrushchev will 
Somehow agree to a revival of the old Stalin 
Tormula for dividing the world into spheres 
Of influence. That would be the complete 
4ntithesis of American policy and objectives, 
but the only meaningful reassurance will 

in the results of the talks themselves. 

The other likely center of concern will be 
Peking, Communist China may well look 
With extreme displeasure upon the prospect 
Of any rapprochement between its benefac- 
tor but potential rival, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States. It is not beyond possi- 
bility that China will seek to create tension, 
as in a renewed Quemoy-Matsu crisis, in an 
effort to compel support from the Soviet 
Union and thus to queer the visits. 

To a considerable degree the agreement to 
exchange visits represents an acknowledg- 
Ment that the negotiations at Geneva have 

e futile. President Eisenhower has in 
efect abandoned his position that there 
Would be no summit meeting without a 
Showing of some progress at the conference 
Of foreign ministers. This particular con- 
cession, however, involves no departure from 
basic principles—it in no way alters, for 
example, the Western stand on Berlin—and 
it is a concession that the administration is 
Well advised to make. In view of Mr. 
Khrushchev's obvious desire for a visit and 
in view of his unique place in the Soviet 
System, it had become increasingly apparent 
that nothing substantial would be done 
through ordinary diplomatic means. 

If any question of face is involved, the ad- 
Ministration has the technical explanation 
that this will not be a summit meeting as 
Such—although it could be the prelude, if 
it Is successful, to a series of summits. More- 
Over, the concession is not without compen- 
sations. Mr, Khrushehev's acceptance of the 
Invitation amounts to a de facto alleviation 
of the Soviet threat on Berlin. He cannot 
afford to cause new trouble if he has any 
real hope of improved East-West relations, 

Unquestionably the Khrushchev tour of 
the United States will beget many problems, 
not the least of them security. Unllke the 
Situation in the Soviet Union, where the 
Government turns demonstrations on and 
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off, in this country the Government cannot 
predict the behavior of crowds or of in- 
dividual zeslots. The seeming inability of 
the Soviet leaders to believe that anything 
is ever accidental is itself a cause of misun- 
derstanding. In any event, there is now 
especial reason for Americans, and particular- 
ly new Americans who have enjoyed this 
country’s hospitality, to behave in an adult 
manner. No one is required to admire or 
approve what Mr. Khrushchev represents; 
the essential reason for his visit is that he is 
the leader of this country’s principal com- 
petitor nation in a world in which both na- 
tions must live, 

From Mr. Eisenhower's personal standpoint, 
his schedule for the remainder of the sum- 
mer and autumn will impose a heavy burden 
upon a man nearly 69 years of age. Vice 
President Nixon, a man of seemingly bound- 
less energy, has shown the fatigue of a stren- 
uous trip. It is a tribute to the President's 
renewed health that he feels able to subject 
himself to such strains. Perhaps one reason 
for his willingness to do this is that he sees 
the possible beginning of fulfillment of his 
fondest dream—the advancement of a just 

. This dream was interrupted by his 
heart attack after the Geneva Conference in 
1955 and subsequently was frustrated by a 
long series of disillusionments. 

It is important to guard against more of 
these disillusionments, and the best way is 
by avoiding naive or rosy h d empty 
slogans, Mr. Khrushchev is not suddenly go- 
ing to liquidate his empire or disengage or 
agree to Western terms on anything of sub- 
stance. If he did, the agreement would au- 
tomatically be suspect. Rather, the oppor- 
tunity is in a much longer range adjustment. 

If it is possible to isolate any single root 
of friction between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, that root is the Soviet philoso- 
phy of revolution for export. Americans dis- 
like many things about the Soviet system— 
its repression of individual freedoms, its 
antireligious dogma, its slavish conformity, 
its subjugation of other peoples. But if these 
aspects affected only the people of the Soviet 
Union itself, it would be their business and 
the remainder of the world would have far 
less reason for concern. 

To expect Mr. Khrushchey to renounce the 
ends and means of communism would be as 
foolish as to expect a true believer to re- 
nounce his faith. What is possible—not 
probable but possible—is that Mr. Khru- 
shchev may find it expedient to change his 
tactics, and that such a change of tactics 
will over a period of years mean a metamor- 
phosis of objectives. It is possible that in 
process of living together with the West in 
what Mr. Khrushchev calls coexistence, 
Soviet communism will lose some of its im- 
perialistic aspects, not by design but by 
evolution. 

This is to say that the Communist system 
may follow the pattern of the Moslem con- 
quests and the crusades and, while contin- 
uing to proclaim its external aspirations and 
beliefs, may gradually turn inward. Indeed, 
a case can be made that with the remarkable 
Soviet economic advance, the rise in living 
standards and the demand for consumer 
goods—a process bound to be encouraged by 
trade fairs, cultural exchanges and even Mr. 
Khrushchev'’s visit—this is already happen- 
ing. History may show that this is the 
principal change of the post-Stalin era. 

Of course there is no guarantee that such 
an evolution will turn out to be more than 
wishful thinking. Even if Iliberalizing 
forces are at work, an accommodation with 
the Soviet Union will not be easy. Berlin 
and a host of other dangerous issues remain 
unsolved. Soviet technological advance has 
put Mr. Khrushchev in a cocky mood. He 
most certainly will take advantage of any 
Western weakness to get anything he can get. 
Western unity and strength were never more 
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necessary; and, paradoxically, more adequate 
military strength now ts the essential pre- 
requisite to any satisfactory reduction of the 
arms burden. 

What lies ahead is an opportunity, the 
first of its kind since the cold war began 13 
years ago. If we use the opportunity wisely, 
we may at the least dispel some of Mr. 
Khrushchey’s unreasonable fears and at the 
same time persuade him of the enormous 
peril of miscalculation. At the best, we may 
succeed in opening a new vista of mutual 
tolerance for the two countries under the 
awful and wonderful potential of the atom. 


{Prom the New York Times, Aug. 4, 1959] 
A BID ror PEACE 


In a supreme effort to melt the ice that 
clogs relations between East and West, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower invites Premier Khru- 
shchev to make an official visit to the United 
States next month, and the Soviet ruler, who 
has publicly bid for such an invitation for 
months, accepted “with pleasure.” In re- 
turn the President proposes to visit Soviet 
Russia later this fall, 

The projected exchange of top-level visits, 
prepared by lower level visits and prolonged 
negotiations in full consultation with our 
allies, has found general approval and even 
acclaim at home and abroad. But just to 
demonstrate anew the unshakable solidarity 
of the West and to discourage any Soviet 
attempt to sow suspicion among the allies 
the President also proposes, prior to Mr, 
Khrushehev's visit, to go to Europe this 
month to confer with Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, President de Gaulle, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and other Western statesmen to con- 
cert Western policies and iron out remaining 
differences, 

In announcing these visits President 
Eisenhower has yielded not so much to Mr. 
Khrushehev's importunities as to Western 
pleas to use his personal authority and pres- 
tige to break the East-West deadlock, re- 
affirmed by the impending failure of the 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers and 
the halting pace of the Geneva Conference 
on a nuclear weapons test ban. He has 
yielded with obvious reluctance, but he has 
always said that he was willing to go any- 
where and do anything to promote a just 
and lasting peace, and the proposed visits 
are part of his search for such a peace. 

Nevertheless, it is essential to keep the 
Soviet-American visits in proper perspective. 
However sympathetic the American people 
may be toward the Soviet peoples, and how- 
ever much the latter may reciprocate this 
feeling, as shown during the visit of Vice 
President Nixon, Premier Khrushchev win 
come to this country as a decidedly un- 
friendly dictator who has vowed to “bury” us 
in a Communist world conquest. But as 


an official visitor and guest of the President 


he is entitled to and must receive not only 
adequate protection Dut also all the usual 
courtesies. And however bitterly resident 
members of the captive nations may feel to- 
ward him there must be no repetition of the 
disorderly incidents that marred the visit of 
Mr, Mikoyan. - 
Furthermore, howeyer much Soviet propa- 
ganda may try to represent them as such, 
these visits do not denote any Soviet-Amer- 
ican summit conferences. They may pave 
the way to an East-West summit conference 
if they induce the Soviets to permit enough 
progress in actual negotiations to make such 
a conference worth while. But there will be 
no real negotiations during the visits them- 
selves, certainly no deal to divide the world 
between the two superpowers at the ex- 
pense of our allies, as the Soviets have been 
urging. Mr. Khrushchey will stay in Wash- 
ington only 2 or 3 days, which is not long 
enough to resolve issues that have stymied 
the foreign ministers for nearly 2 months. 
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Indeed, the announcement specifically states 
that his talks with the President will be in- 
formal, and Mr. Eisenhower's return yisit to 
Soviet Russia will be a personal one, during 
which he will make no attempt to speak 
for the West but only for the United States. 

Despite these limitations, Premier Khru- 
shehev's visit may yet prove beneficial to 
world peace. He claims to have abandoned 
the Marxist-Leninist dictum that commu- 
nism can conquer the world only by war 
and is all for peaceful coexistence and com- 
petition, That may well be true as regards 
an atomic war with an atomically armed 
West. But it does not stop him from 
threatening war over Berlin or fomenting 
war in Laos in an effort to undermine the 
Western position at the risk that any war 
might get beyond his control. In that re- 
spect he is not only the prisoner of his own 
propaganda but is also deluded by his previ- 
ous visits to smaller and weaker countries 
than his own and by his very real miscon- 
ceptions about the United States, attested to 
by all his recent visitors. 

Because of all this Mr. Khrushchey's visit 
to the United States should prove an en- 
lightening experience for him. It should 
give President Elsenhower the opportunity 
to tell him to his face that the United States 
will neither abandon nor betray either its 
allies or freedom. It should also enable him 
on his tour through the country to get a 
firsthand view of both the real American 
way of life and of our industrial power. If 
both these factors help to keep him from 
reckless adventures that could lead to war 
and if they induce him to engage in genuine 
negotiations on terms the West can accept, 
the world will be the gainer thereby. 


The Steel Strike Must Be Settled Without 
Adding Fuel to the Fires of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the current steel strike repre- 
sents one of the most irresponsible acts 
on the part of those who have been en- 
trusted with the interests of American 
workers. For many years, I have been 
concerned with the maintenance of com- 
petition between domestic producers and 
their foreign competitors. The contin- 
vance of the steel strike for any length 
of time will seriously affect communities 
throughout the Nation who will lose their 
competitive position in the world’s steel 
markets. 

Mr. Roger M. Blough, chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corp., in 
his statement issued on July 28 unequiyo- 
cally stated that unless the United States 
Steel Corp. was forced through Govern- 
ment intervention to make an inyolun- 
tary settlement, it would not increase the 
general level of steel prices in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr. Blough's statement is of such im- 
portance that I request leave to insert 
it at this point in my remarks. 

STATEMENT BY ROGER M. BLOUGH, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, Untren States STEEL Corr. 
For the sixth time since the end of World 

War II, the Steelworkers’ Union has called a 
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nationwide strike to enforce Its demands for 
an inflationary wage settlement. 

Like all strikes, this one will be settled 
sooner or later—and we all sincerely hope it 
will be sooner. Like other strikes, this one 
involves differences over wages, fringe bene- 
fits, work rules, and similar issues. 

But it also involves more. It is a test 
of whether the steel industry, or any indus- 
try in present-day America, can successfully 
resist the enormous power that has enabled 
our modern labor unlons to exact—fre- 
quently with the aid of Government—infla- 
tionary wage increases from one industry 
after another, round after round, throughout 
these 14 years. 

In the past when strikes have been set- 
tied, the settlement has been followed by an 
increase in the general level of steel prices 
where competitively feasible, This has been 
dictated by good business judgment as an 
attempt to recover the increased employment 
costs incurred and to provide revenues to 
offset the inevitable increase in other costs 
involved in operating a business. 

Many people mistakenly believe that a steel 
wage increase would not be inflationary if it 
did not result in an increase In steel prices; 
and thus we hear much debate about whether 
the companies could afford to boost wages 
and benefits another notch. 

But the fact is, of course, that whether 
steel prices rise or not, inflationary wage in- 
creases in construction, motors, steel, oil, or 
other major industries ripple out over the 
entire economy as other unions strive to 
catch up to the new, high level. And as 
these rising employment costs spread, they 
force higher costs and higher prices every- 
where, for employment costs—direct and 
indirect—represent more than three-fourths 
of all production costs in American industry. 
Taxes, too, inevitably rise with other costs, 
for much of tax revenue finds its way into 
employment costs. 

The ripple effect of rising wage costs is 
still in evidence. There have been a number 
of wage increases so far this year, many of 
which are of a catchup nature; and there 
are certain to be many more if the demands 
of the Steelworkers’ Union prevail. This is 
because the average earnings of steelworkers 
are already about $7 a day higher than the 
average earnings in all manufacturing indus- 
tries. And any increase which widens this 
gap will tend to pull up wages, production 
costs, and prices in every other industry. 

That is why we in the steel industry have 
sought and bargained for a settlement that 
would involve no increase in employment 
costs—or at least sustainable ones which 
could be met—in the end—by the elimina- 
tion of wasteful practices arising out of vari- 
ous provisions in our old labor agreements. 

And that is why 3 months ago I said that 
it was not the intention of United States Steel 
to change the general level of our prices in 
the foreseeable future and that I earnestly 
hoped future events would enable us to main- 
tain this position. 

Now we would like to go further. In the 
hope that removing any doubt as to the in- 
tentions of our company with respect to 
price will be helpful to the successful con- 
clusion of the present strike-bound negotia- 
tions, we believe it is timely for United States 
Steel to make this further statement—a 
statement to which we intend to adhere in 
the absence of an involuntary settlement 
mandated by some public body or authority, 
And the statement is this: 

“Whatever the length of the strike, and 
whatever the eventual outcome of the nego- 
tiations—so long as they are voluntary— 
we in United States Steel do not intend to 
raise the general level of our steel prices in 
the foreseeable future, 

“We believe that competitively this is no 
time to raise prices. We know that employ- 
ment costs abroad are but a fraction of our 
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own, We know that imports of foreign steel 
and products made from such steel are in- 
creasing, And we know the tough competi- 
tion that steel faces from other materials 
produced domestically. These things alone 
would dictate a hold-the-line position on 
prices. 

“We believe, therefore, that the long-range 
interests of all employees and our customers 
and stockholders will best be served by this 
policy. 

“If events dictate a change in our situa- 
tion next year, we will necessarily be re- 
quired to take whatever steps are then in- 
dicated—but as of now we foresee no gen- 
eral increase." $ 

We realize that this hold-the-line position 
has a direct bearing on the demands of the 
union because we intend to continue to nego- 
tlate in the context of that position. 

We also realize that except in period of 
extreme demand, every company in an in- 
dustry such as steel must meet the lowest 
price of its competition, and that the force 
of competition will thus deter other steel 
companies from seeking price relief. 

Understandable as other attitudes may be, 
we believe that our Nation faces a number 
of serious problems today, not the least of 
which is wage inflation. All of us in United 
States Steel, stockholders, and all employees 
alike, share with our fellow Americans in 
every walk of life the responsibility to help 
to combat further inflation with the re- 
sources at our command. And we hope that 
by this action we may aid others in their 
desire to combat the seemingly irresistible 
pressure for ever-higher wages and prices. 

Joy 28, 1959. 


Goals of the International Typographical 
Union 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER © 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
International Typographical Union 
the oldest trade union in the United 
States. Through the years of its devel- 
opment, the ITU has been in the fore- 
front of labor organizations seeking to 
establish democratic processes by which 
its members can direct and control the 
business affairs of the union. 

Last week, the Oregon Typographical 
Conference maintained an Oregon in- 
dustry booth at the Oregon Centenni 
exposition, which now is underway in 
Portland. As a part of the industry 
booth activities, members of the Mult- 
nomah Typographical Union distributed 
to all visitors a historical sketch about 
the ITU. The sketch was written bY 
John K. Standish, of Portland, Oreg.» 
and describes the operating procedures 
and goals of the International Typo“ 
graphical Union. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Standish’s historical sketch printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, with my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, OLDEST 
AND Mosr Democratic, MODEL FOR ALL 


(By John K. Standish) 
PREFACE 


The subject of the early civilized people 
is immediately associated with ancient his- 
and classified in the category of tedious 
Tepetition by many. But in order to visual- 
ize and perceive the furtherance of our sub- 
ject we review their developments so that we 
May form a contrast to our current era. 
Those early people by laborious steps from 
Hing, picture writings (hieroglyph- 
les), cuneiform and crude alphabets, have 
well to convey salient features of their 
Ute and culture to us through the scattered 
Specimens of their work still available. 

Although nature decrees our physical de- 
velopment, she leaves our minds to the in- 

uence of society we live in. Following the 
ever-changing status of the workers, from 

tian times through the guilds and into 
the beginning of unionism in England, has 
taught us that individually the worker is 
very insignificant. 

As the merchant guilds unfolded, the 
factory system came into being. As mer- 
chants became more wealthy, they came to 
be farther removed from the reality of the 
workers“! conditions. Thus the craft guilds, 
Predecessors of trade and industrial unions, 
Were born from necessity. 

The mechanical system of manufacturing, 
Which refused to recognize the individual 
Worker's right to happiness, developed con- 
ditions such as child labor, long hours, low 
Pay, unsafe and unsanitary plants. This 
led directly to the revolt and attempt by 
labor to improve the workers’ conditions. 
Thus, history repeated itself and unions 
(Uke the guilds) were born from necessity. 

The real object of organized labor is the 
Tight to in collectively. Trade agree- 
ments stand for industrial peace and are the 
Steppingstone to improved conditions. Ar- 
bitration is the governor of capital and labor 
relations and on it depends how peaceful 
the relations may be. The union label 
Means that an object was manufactured 
Under sanitary conditions, standard wages 

ve been paid and good workmanship Is in 
evidence. 

From adequate and absolutely humane 
{deais came the control and organization of 
all unions. Future generations shall learn 
Much from this era of unionism. Upon 
What may be the ultimate in unionism de- 
Pends upon how well founded in its prin- 
ciples future generations may be. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 

The International Typographical Union is 
the oldest union in America. Its local 
branch in Washington, D.C., was founded in 
1815. Its local in New York City was 
founded in 1850 by Horace Greeley. In 1852 
these and other locals merged to make the 
National union, which now has its head- 
Quarters in Indianapolis. Today this union 
has approximately 800 locals and more than 
110,000 members and apprentices. _ 

In towns of 7,000 and above, they set the 
type for over 90 percent of all newspapers 
and printing establishments. 

Printshops used to be dark and dirty; 
the air in them was foul; the workday was 
12 hours; tuberculosis was an accepted 
Printer's ailment; the average age of printers 
at death was 28. 

The union made up its mind to change 
this and lift that age. All local unions of 
the union formed committees on sanitation 
Which pleaded with employers and health 
authorities, and pushed printshops into the 
forefront of early industrial sanitary prog- 
ress. Then, in 1892, the union established 
the Union Printers Home at Colorado 
Springs—a sanatorium for tubercular mem- 
bers and place of retirement for aged ones. 

© union has spent more than $9 million 
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on it. A union member, with 25 years or 
more membership may receive a weekly 
pension of $22, and a $500 mortuary benefit. 

Work in a modern composing room is fast, 
intense, exhausting. The union has gradu- 
ally brought the worktime of its members 
down from 12 hours a day to a maximum of 
3714 hours a week—except for war needs and 
other emergencies. 

The years added to the lives of its mem- 
bers cannot be a mere coincidence. The 
average age at death has been lifted from 28 
to the following levels: 

By 1900, to 41; by 1910, to 46; by 1920, to 
53; by 1930, to 59; by 1940, to 64, and at 
latest report is 68. 

This union has served life. Its success is 
unquestionable. So next: Has it won this 
success by dictatorship over its members and 
class war against its employers? 

It has not. Among its locals there have 
been plenty of instances of hotheadedness 
and unreasonableness. The main point 
nevertheless remains that the Typographical 
Union is utterly antidictatorship and utter- 
ly anticlass war. 

You start toward being a member of the 
Typographical Union by becoming an ap- 
‘prentice. You can become an appren- 
tice at 16. Then for 6 years you study your 
trade by practice in the shop and by taking 
149 printed lessons sent to you by the union's 
bureau of education. These lessons are so 
complete that they have been adopted by 
many school systems as official textbooks. 

A special set of lessons tells you about 
unionism. Tou are taught that union men 
must sacrifice for each other in order to 
continue to haye a union. You are taught 
that it will be your duty to attend union 
meetings and to vote on all union matters. 

You are also taught about employers. You 
are taught that labor should not be un- 


friendly to capital; that capital and labor , 


both are essential to efficient and economical 
production; that the union should insure 
high-class workmanship; that it should 
strive to reduce unit cost; that the employ- 
ers of the Typographical Union have vir- 
tually never broken a contract. with the 
union, and that no local should ever break 
a contract with any employer; that every 
local should regard itself as a partner with 
the employer in the production process; that 
every preacher of class war, every Comu- 
nist, every Fascist, every Nazi, is an enemy 
to the union and should be eliminated from 
the whole labor movement, 

On all these lessons the apprentice must 
pass examinations. Then he becomes a 
journeyman and a full member of the union 
and starts voting. He spends a lot of time 
voting. 

The Typographical Union insists that its 
locals shall manage their own local affairs. 
Every local must hold a regular monthly 
meeting on a regular stated day. It must 
elect an auditing committee or employ a cer- 
tified public accountant to examine its books 
every 3 months. It must vote on every con- 
tract with an employer; and the contract 
binds every member. It must vote on any 
proposed strike and get a three-quarters ma- 
jority before striking. 

In these circumstances no one-man rule 
is possible. The Typographical Union nour- 
ishes democracy'’s taproot: local self-govern- 
ment. 

A democratic union has two advantages for 
the country. The first is that it tends to- 
ward relations with employers that are more 
human and intelligent and stable, But the 
second is even more important. 

The whole democratic world, in order to 
meet the competition of the totalitarian 
world, has to perfect its democratic institu- 
tions. It has to democratize its daily busi- 
ness life 364 days in the year and then 
achievg, democracy by going to a political 
polling place on the 365th, 
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If you visit a union composing room, you 
may see the compositors, in a lull of work, 
gathered into a quick huddle. They are 
holding a meeting of their chapel—a subdi- 
vision of their local. They are rapidly set- 
tling among themselves some point of shop 
technique or shop discipline. These little 
cells represent daily, hourly, practice in 
democratic living. They represent economic 
government by consent. They train men 
to detest autocracy and to desire democracy 
in all things, 

Freedom needs such men, Free demo- 
cratic business must learn that in order to 
survive against the totalitarian state it has 
to have such men. The final merit of the 
Typographical Union is that its institutions 
are organized to produce such men. 

With the introduction of the typesetting 
machine about 1890 a great revolutionary 
change in the industry reached a practical 
stage of development. The International 
Typographical Union at that time had a 
membership including pressmen, bookbind- 
ers, stereotypers and photoengravers. By 
1904 these latter groups had all withdrawn 
and established their own national organtza- 
tions, 


Public Interest Can Best Be Served by 
a Cut in Steel Prices With No Change in 
Wage Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the text of a letter which I 
sent to President Eisenhower yesterday 
concerning the steel situation: 

Aucust 5. 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C: 

Dran MR. Presipent: As wartime Price 

Administrator and Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization, I was deeply involved on a week- 
to-week basis with the complex interrelation- 
ship of prices, wages, and profits in the 
steel industry, Over the years since then, 
I haye been increasingly disturbed in watch- 
ing the operations of this key industry which 
has such widespread influence on employ- 
ment and manufacturing costs throughout 
our economy. 
+ In these 14 years, the steel industry has 
been shut down six times by labor-manage- 
ment differences. One hundred and ninety 
days of production have been lost. As a 
result, an estimated 45 million tons of steel 
production that might have been produced 
were not produced and, of course, the losses 
in wages and profits run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The present impasse is now moving into 
its fourth week. Unless some agreement can 
be reached soon, the implications for our 
economy as a whole are decidedly disturb- 
ing. 

We are now emerging from our third re- 
cession in 10 years. This series of setbacks 
has slowed our average annual rate of growth 
to the lowest levels in several decades. 

Continued loss of steel production and 
steelworker purchasing power will curtail 
our prosperity still further. Moreover, as 
steel stocks dwindle, almost every industry in 
America will become affected. Bitterness be- 
tween the workers and management, which 
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already is distressingly great, will become 


greater. 

If a labor-management settlement is fol- 
lowed by a price rise, the adverse effect on 
our economy as a whole will be increasing 
still further. Already the price of steel 
has risen from the OPA ceiling of $54 a ton 
in 1945 to $155 in 1959. This is four times 
the increase in the wholesale price level in 
this 14-year period, 

Of the 9 percent rise in average whole- 
sale prices since 1953, 7 percent has been di- 
rectly due to increases in steel and steel-us- 
ing products. 

If it had not been for a drop in the whole- 
sale prices of farm products which have 
gone down 9 percent since 1953, the infia- 
tionary pressures generated primarily by the 
steel industry would have been even more 
evident. This means that sagging food prices 
have been balancing skyrocketing steel 
prices. 

When asked to explain its repeated and 
extensive price increases, the steel industry 
has invariably pointed out that hourly wage 
rates have also tripled. Continued repeti- 
tion of this explanation has led many people 
to assume that the blame for high prices 
belongs exclusively to labor. This, however, 
leaves out a critically important point—the 
relation between hourly wage rates and labor 
productivity. 

Corporate profits are determined by many 
things. To the degree that labor cost is 
a factor, it is not the price of labor per hour 
but the cost of labor per ton of steel pro- 
duced that is important, Although this pre- 
cise figure is one of the world’s best kept 
secrets, the external evidence indicates that 
the increase in wage rates has to a consid- 
erable extent been offset by the increases in 
labor productivity. 

Mr. President, I realize that you have re- 
cently directed the Secretary of Labor to 
extend his one-man factfinding role to an 
18-month study of the basic problems of 
the steel industry since the end of World 
War II. This study will be valuable in cast- 
ing badly needed light on these complex 
cost-profit relationships. 

However, the situation which now con- 
fronts us is urgent. Further drift will slow 
down our economy and endanger both jobs 
and profits at a critical point in our gen- 
eral recovery. S 

Viewed strictly as a contest between man- 
agement and labor, it seems clear that steel 
wages, in view of recent increases in labor 
productivity, could and should be increased 
with no increase in prices. Operating at 
high capacity, the steel industry could con- 
tinue to set record profits. 

Yet I believe the public interest can best 
be served by a cut in steel prices with no 

in wage rates. The evidence seems 
clear that the steel industry could take this 
important step and still maintain record 
profits. 

Naturally such a proposal is not being 
pursued enthusiastically by either manage- 
ment or labor. However, there are times 
when we must all look beyond special group 
interests in the broader public interest. I 
deeply believe that we have now arrived at 
such a point in regard to the steel industry. 

A reduction of $10 per ton in steel prices 
could be refiected this fall in lower prices 
of automobiles, washing machines, refrig- 
erators, and other home appliances. It could 
reduce the cost of our highway program, in- 
dustrial construction, machine tools, and 
other essential items, 

It could also help restore to our economy 
as a whole the vitality which can only come 
when our productive facilities are being used 
to capacity and when our people are fully 
employed. In regard to the steel industry 
itself, it could serve to increase sales, as- 
sure steadier and larger employment and im- 
prove our competitive position in regard to 
steel imports. 
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In recent months we have heard much 
about the danger of inflation, but in my 


opinion too little about economic growth. 


I submit that both problems are closely in- 
terrelated and that both could be partially 
met by a reduction in steel prices. 

For this reason I respectfully suggest that 
you call on the steel industry to take this 
bold, creative action for the long-term good 
of our country and.our economy. 

May I add that no one should understand 
this need for such action better than former 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, now 
president of the National Steel Corp. On 
many occasions Mr. Humphrey has called 
upon varlous segments of our economy—and 
particularly upon labor—to piace the Na- 
tion's welfare before lesser group interests, 

Although half of his steel corporation is 
not union-organized, and therefore still in 
production, Mr. Humphrey is now in a unique 
position. to initiate moves for the general 
reduction in steel prices. I can think of 
no action which would be more helpful in 
reversing the inflationary pressures to which 
he so frequently refers. 

I am therefore taking the liberty of send- 
ing Mr. Humphrey a copy of this letter. 

With my personal respect and regards, 

Sincerely, 
a CHESTER BOWLES. 


Major DAV Effort Establishes Perma- 


nent Service Program for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 


cent issue of the “Disabled American 
Veterans Monthly,“ the publication of 


the National DAV organization, points 


up the success of a new and promising 
program for providing permanent finan- 
cial support of the organization’s out- 
standing veterans’ service programs. 

The program of perpetual rehabilita- 
tion funds is set up under the DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation. State and local DAV 
organizations are encouraged to receive 
special trust funds as a permanent 
memorial from DAV units and indi- 
vidual benefactors. 

The DAV Service Foundation must re- 
tain the full perpetual rehabilitation 
fund intact as a permanent memorial. 
Only the earned interest is transferred 
at the end of each fiscal year into State 
and unit trust fund accounts, as desig- 
nated by donors, to be made available 
to the DAV to support national rehabili- 
tation service officers in their services to 
veterans.- 

This program is a noteworthy example 
of how an outstanding national service 
organization has set up the machinery to 
carry on its work program. Two Mem- 
bers of Congress, Representatives LEE 
MetcatF, of Montana, and LAURENCE 
Curtis, of Massachusetts, are recognized 
in the memorial honor roll of perpetual 
rehabilitation funds among the initial 
benefactors, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Disabled 
American Veterans’ Monthly“ concern- 
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ing this program be printed in the AP- 

pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

PERPETUAL REHABILITATION FUND PROJECT 
ContTinurs To GAIN Momentum—115 
Donors Now on Roits; JUDGE MCCLERNAN 
ISSUES APPEAL 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Perpetual rehabilita- 

tion funds, established with the DAV Serv 

ice Foundation, were increased from 50 tO 

115 (130 percent) during the last fiscal year 

ending on June 30, 1959, according to Execu- 

tive Secretary Millard W. Rice and the aggre- 
gate amount went up from $7,550 to $20,830 

(175 percent), in amounts ranging from 

$100 to $1,300. 

The names of the 115 benefactors, or of 
the individuals or organizations memorial- 
ized by them, together with the respective 
amounts of their special trust funds, appear 
on the DAV memorial honor roll, listed in 
the order in which they were received, 85 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
monthly. 

Under its master declaration of memorial 
trust, the DAV Servee Foundation must re- 
tain each perpetual rehabilitation fund as 


. a permanent memorial to the benefactor— 


or the person or organization designated bY 
such benefactor. Only the interest earnings 
therefrom (4 percent per annum) are trans- 
ferred, after the end of each fiscal year, into 
the respective State trust fund accounts, 20- 
cording to the States designated by the 
donors. Such earnings accumulate to be- 
come available for appropriation to the DAV 
for its use in maintaining its national re- 
habilitation service officers in each State. 
Although only $195.16 was so transferre 

as of June 30, 1958, $536.38—an interest in- 
crease of about 175 percent—was allocated 
as of June 30, 1959. Several times that 
amount should become transferable as 

June 30, 1960, depending upon the addi- 
tional number of memorial funds received 
in the meantime. During the last 10 years. 
$3,300,000 has been appropriated by the DAV 
Service Foundation to the parent organiz4- 
tion exclusively for rehabilitation service. 


GRASSROOTS IDEA 


Since the inception of this grassroots idea, 
some three years ago, by concerned members 
of the DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., with 
their first €1,000 check, special trust funds 
have come in from 30 States, at a gradual 
accelerating rate—11 in 1956, 15 in 1957. 
in 1958, 45 during the first 6 months of 1959. 
with 25 of them during May and June. 

Such specia? trust funds have been estab- 
lished by 40 DAV chapters, 3 State depart- 
ments, 3 auxiliary units, and 6 other organ: 
izations, in their own names; by 3 DAY 
units as memorials to former officers, DY. 
individuals (2 of them anonymous) in the 
names of DAV chapters, and by 60 individu- 
als, in their own names or in memoriam 9 
others, including 16 deceased husbands 
wives, mothers and fathers, and two living 
persons—precedents which could well be 
followed by many DAV and auxiliary units: 

Although most of the Individual benefac~ 
tors are DAV members, increasing numbers 
of other social-minded Americans have 2180 
enrolled, including one who started out wit? 
$100, which, by monthly payments, has bee? 
increased to $1,180, with his declaration that, 
he intends to continue payments of 811 
each month for the rest of this year. Supplée- 
mental payments of $100 or more have bee? 
made by 11 benefactors. 

MONTANA LEADS STATES 


Montana still leads all other States. wie 
22 enrollees, ranging up to $1,100, with bor 
aggregate total equivalent to about 85 p 
DAV member in the State. If a similar rea! 
ord were attained in all States, the tots 
would be more than 81 million, according t 
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Judge John B. McClernan, the “tired old 
adjutant” of the Butte Chapter 106, and the 
Originator of perpetual rehabilitation funds. 
Judge was appointed chairman of the 
DAV national perpetual rehabilitation fund 
Committee by Commander Williams. 

Pennsylvania, with 12 enroliments passed 
Minnesota with 10 during the month of June. 

Seven special funds have been assigned 
as to Washington, D.C., although several of 
them originated from other States. Six are 
assigned to Florida, five each to California 
and Massachusetts; four to Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and New York; three to Colorado, Illi- 
Rois, Louisiana, Maryland, and Ohio; two to 

uri, Nebraska, Texas, and Virginia; and 
one to Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Kan- 
šas, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Having been directly responsible for the 
establishment of 83 special trusts by DAV 
Units and others, 17 national service officers 
are now listed on the national commander’s 

honor roll. 
DAV SETS EXAMPLE 

“Once the DAV itself has set the example 
ot having accumulated at least $100,000 in 
Special perpetual trust funds, then,” accord- 
ing to Judge David B. Williams, “other 
S0cial-minded Americans will be impressed 

such sincerity of purpose and will be 
More likely also to establish such memorial 
trust funds, during their lifetimes, by be- 
Quests in their wills, and by designations in 
ir insurance policies.” 

“If only 1,000 DAV members each pro- 
vided in their insurance policies, or in their 
Wills," continued the commander, “for the 
establishment of a $1,000 fund eventually 
the service foundation would be entrusted 
With $1 million, with annual interest earn- 

therefrom of about $40,000, Thousands 
of DAV members could afford to so arrange. 
ds of others could probably also be 
Converted to the plan, if DAV rehabilitation 
Service enthusiasts would explain to them 
essential vital factors involved for dis- 
ed claimants in future years.” 
VOLUNTARY DONATIONS MADE 


Commander Williams says that during his 

vels throughout the country, his big- 
Best thrills have been voluntary donations 
Tanging up to $1,000, from various DAV units 
toward these special funds, and that he was 
told of many more, in the planning stage. 
Recently he reported that the first indi- 
vidual to establish such a special fund, How- 
ard E. Merhar, past department commander, 
of Butte, Mont., handed him a $100 bill in 

© name of his wife, who is a past depart- 
Ment auxiliary commander, as a unique 
Way in which to celebrate another happy 
Wedding anniversary; later, Mr. Merhar fol- 
lowed up with a $100 check in the name of 
Howie's Supper Club, operated by Wilma and 
Howie Merhar, 

According to DAV Service Foundation 
Chairman John L. Golob, an increasing num- 
ber of individuals and DAV units have de- 
Clared their intentions to establish such 
Memorial funds, by making installment pay- 
Ments, which remain in reserve funds until 
$100 nas been accumulated—the minimum 
Tequired—whereupon same is transferred in- 
to a perpetual rehabilitation fund, in ac- 
Cordance with the expressed wishes of each 

nNefactor. 

The memorial honor roll is also scheduled 

appear, as a part of the DAV Service 
Foundation’s annual report to the DAV, in 
the DAV’s annual report to the U.S. Con- 
Stress, which is then printed by the U.S. 
rument Printing Office as a public 
document. 
PRY CHAIRMAN'’S APPEAL 
-Judge McClernan, as the chairman of DAV 
Perpetual rehabilitation funds, has just is- 
sued an appeal, as follows: 
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“While there is but little time remaining 
before our national convention at Miami 
Beach, I am sure there is much that can be 
done toward carrying out our national com- 
mander's intention in appointing a DAV 
perpetual rehabilitation fund chairman. 

“We all realize that the financial position 
of our units vary widely from one end of 
the country to the other, from creeping in- 
solvency to munificent wealth; and none of 
us wish to work a hardship upon our finan- 
cially disabled units. But the truth is—and 
we all know it—that many, many of our 
chapters and departments could come to 
Miami with $100 in their hip pockets, to pre- 
sent to our national commander for the pur- 
pose of crea‘ing a perpetual rehabilitation 
fund in the name of their unit, or in memory 
of some revered member. Fully 90 percent 
of our chapters could raise, beg, borrow, or 
steal $100 to present to him for the same 
purpose. If our splendid blind veterans 
national chapter can do the trick, then the 
rest of us can do it. 

“This perpetual rehabilitation fund pro- 
gram has now spread into 30 States and is 
becoming better and better understood by 
our members. Seventeen national service 
officers have so far been directly responsible 
for enlisting 33 trust benefactors; theirs will 
be the first names to be inscribed on the new 
national commander’s NSO honor roll. 
More and more of us are coming to realize 
that this plan of raising a large trust fund, 
the principal of which can never be spent 
but the Income from which shall always be 
available for our service work, is the only 
safe and sure way to protect the future of 
our great organization, 

“I am very happy to undertake this job, 
because I have confidence in our Disabled 
American Veterans, I believe that, in spite 
of the stormy conventions they put on, and 
beneath their rough exteriors, they have 
hearts that beat only for their organization. 
I know they will go down the line with 
Commander Williams and every future na- 
tional commander to help build this memo- 
rial trust fund, and thereby help build the 
DAV. 

“My comrades, this thing is not a service 
foundation program, it is not a national 
headquarters program. It was conceived 
and born at the chapter and department 
level. It will most certainly grow and 
prosper as our chapters and departments get 
behind it. I urge every DAV unit that is 
financially able, to join this memorial trust 
program, by bringing to Miami Beach, pre- 
senting to our national commander, your 
own perpetual rehabilitation fund. 

“The perpetual rehabilitation fund march 
is on, and nothing will stop it, until the 
security of the Disabled American Veterans 
is guaranteed forever.” 


t 


Small Cities and an Ill-Considered Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert a letter I have received from 
Joseph J. Bendel, Jr., executive director 
of the Redevelopment Authority for the 
City of York, Pa. 

Mr. Bendel gives eloquent testimony 
to the importance of adequate housing 
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legislation for the small cities of America 
and highlights the tragic shortsighted- 
ness of the President's ill-considered veto 
of S. 57. 

The letter follows: 


THe REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
OF THE CITY OF YORK, PA., 
July 31, 1959. 

Re the future for urban areas, Housing Act, 

8. 57. 
The Honorable James M. QUIGLEY, 
Old House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We in the city of York were 
stunned upon recelving word that the Hous- 
ing Act, bill S. 57, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. It amounted to a torpedoing of a re- 
newal p which after 10 years has 
learned, not only what the objectives of the 
program are; but, more important, how to 
obtain results. 

We are aware that you voted with the 
majority on the above bill. May we urge 
you to continue support of its minimum 
provisions. If an overriding of the veto 
appears logical, may we urge you to take 
that action. 

Perhaps a brief explanation of our local 
program will help you in encouraging other 
legislators to support bill S. 57. 

The city of York is located in south-cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and was the capital of 
these United States for 9 months during the 
Revolution (1777-78). Its present popula- 
tion of approximately 60,000 is squeezed into 
a saturated area of less than 7 square miles. 
The city is the nucleus of a metropolitan 
area of over 225,000 persons. 

The core of this city reveals its old age 
(over 200 years) and has many ailments. It 
suffers from a declining tax base caused 
by unused office space and storerooms in 
the downtown area, congestion in streets 
designed for the horse and buggy, loss of old 
and inability to attract new industry, in- 
adequate parking facilities, lack of open 
areas and finally, and most distressing, the 
pockets of substandard housing and blighted 
areas in and around the center, 


In 1950 the city of York organized itself 
to take action and pinpointed its slum areas 
and prepared two projects; but unfortunately 
local conditions caused delays to each. By 
1954 York had constructed 242 units of public 
housing and could almost immediately show 
the elimination 242 units of undesirable sub- 
standard housing. In 1957 the first redevel- 
opment project, Wellington Redevelopment 
Area, commenced and it is interesting to note 
that this 20-acre area was an unsightly eye- 
sore in a predominantly good residential 
neighborhood and that our reuse is not 
garden-type (high rent) apartments but 124 
units of private resale housing to be sold at 
$9,800 to $11,000 and 72 units of low rent 
public housing. You can readily see that 
the reuse was almed at the lower middle in- 
come bracket ($4,000 to $5,000 a year). This 
project will double the city’s tax dollars, 
maintain the residential neighborhood, pro- 
vide decent housing for lower income fami- 
lies, and rid the city of un unsightly eyesore. 
(Nore.—City contributed $144,000 noncash 
grant-in-ald site improvements and a cash 
grant from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vanla, $300,000.) 

We have another urban renewal project in 
execution (July 17, 1959) which will employ 
clearance, rehabilitation, and conservation. 
The city planned this project without Federal 
assistance; the Commonwealth sharing the 
Planning costs with the city. 

The city is carrying out its workable pro- 
gram and is spending over 635,000 of local 
funds this year, on planning for the future. 
A complete study of the problems of York's 
core is being prepared. It is our hope to 
schedule projects over the next 20 years. We 
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need assurance of a continuing Federal pro- 
gram of financial assistance. 

We also have one project which is com- 
pletely planned (loan and grant application), 
but cannot receive a capital grant reserva- 
tion until we have bill 8.57 passed. The city 
used local funds for planning. We have two 
other projects which are presently being 
planned and are dependent on bill S. 57. 

A SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 


Wellington Redevelopment Area: Nearly 
completed. 

Park Lane Renewal Area: Just started. 

Center City Study: Nearly completed. 

Cookes Renewal Area: Planning completed. 

Gates House Renewal Area: Waiting for 
bill S. 57, planning underway. 

North Spur Renewal Area: Request Federal 
assistance for planning, need bill S. 57. 

We are not one of the large cities involved 
in the program. There are many more like 
us and we need help today. It will be difi- 
cult, u not impossible, to keep this program 
going without help. It is not necessary to 
remind you that the money asked for urban 
renewal is a drop in the bucket when com- 
pared with the foreign aid assistance, farm 
subsidies, and defense budget. What will we 
have to defend, if we do not work to make 
our communities a better place in which 
to live. 

We urge you to stand behind bill S. 57. If 
we can provide you with information, please 
contact this office. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH J. BENDEL, Jr. 
Executive Director. 


Tribute to Late Appellate Judge Joseph 
Weldon Hale, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Waco Bar Association and McLennan 
County (Tex.) Bar Association has done 
credit to itself in the resolution it has 
passed honoring the late justice of the 
court of civil appeals there, the Honor- 
able Joseph Weldon Hale. 

Joseph Weldon Hale served with great 
distinction in the practice of law. From 
the time he was admitted to the bar in 
1917, he was dedicated to the highest 
principles of the law. 

After war service and some time in 
private law practice, he served with great 
distinction as associate justice of the 
Texas 10th court of civil appeals at Waco 
for many years. 

Judge Hale also demonstrated his good 
citizenship and his deep interest in bet- 
tering his community, State, and Nation 
by his activities, such as managing the 
campaigns of gubernatorial candidate 
Lynch Davidson and former Gov. Pat M. 
Neff; active interest in the Baptist 
Church; leadership in the Waco (Tex.) 
Community Chest and Library Associa- 
tion; service as a trustee for Baylor Uni- 
versity; and many other activities. He 
was a friend of mine, and encouraged me 
to strive for better government in Texas. 

The State of Texas, our Nation, and 
the city of Waco lost a fine citizen and a 
very able jurist when Judge Hale died. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor a resolution passed by a com- 
mittee of the Waco-McLennan County 
(Tex.) Bar Association honoring Judge 

e. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To THE HONORABLE CHARLES F. KOEHNE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WACO-MCLENNAN COUN- 
Ty Bar ASSOCIATION: 

We, your committee appointed to prepare 
resolutions with reference to the death of 
the Honorable Joseph Weldon Hale, beg 
leave to submit the following: 

Judge Hale was born in Jones County on 
May 29, 1891, and was the fifth of nine chil- 
dren born to John Henry Hale and wife, 
Drucailla Hale. The family moved to Coryell 
County in 1895, and later to Falls County 
in 1905, and in 1906 Judge Hale entered 
Baylor Academy and worked his way through 
the academy and the college department, 
graduating in 1915 with a bachelor’s degree. 
Beginning in September of the same year he 
was elected superintendent of the Rockport 
schools, and served in that capacity for the 
years 1915-16, and while there he began the 
study of law, and after the school year had 
finished he came to the office of the late 
Pat M. Neff, and the Honorable Walton D. 
Taylor, where he studied law until he was 
admitted to the bar in 1917. His early law 
practice was interrupted by World War I, 
but after his discharge from the Army he 
entered the law offices of Messrs, Neff and 
Taylor, and later successfully managed Mr, 
Neff’s campaign for Governor, and there- 
after became secretary of the Democratic 
executive committee, and served in that ca- 
pacity from 1921 to 1925. After Mr. Neff 
tok his office as Governor, Judge Hale was 
made a partner in the firm of Taylor and 
Hale. This partnership continued for some 
several years. A short time after Mr. Neff 
was Governor, Judge Hale managed the cam- 
paign of the Honorable Lynch Davidson for 
Governor, and owing to the fact that he had 
managed the Neff campaign and the David- 
son campaign, and having served as execu- 
tive secretary for the Democratic committee 
for a period of 4 years he became widely 
and favorably known as a man of great 
executive ability throughout the State, and 
particularly with the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Judge Hale had been in the practice only 
a short time until his ability as a trial 
lawyer became well known to the members 
of the bar and the judiciary, and to insurance 
companies and other large corporations 
seeking the appointment of a highly trained 
and successful defendant’s lawyer. Justice 
Hale's success as a defense lawyer brought to 
him a clientele of insurance companies, and 
his reputation as a defense counsel on in- 
surance claims was widespread over this 
entire State. He was leading counsel in rep- 
resenting the insurance company’s interest 
in the gas explosion that resulted in so 
much loss of the Liberty Building many 
years ago. Although Judge Hale was a 
very busy man in his profession he took time 
to take an active interest in the Baptist 
church and the affairs of Baylor University, 
and in the Masonic lodge. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, and a member 
of the board of deacons of the First Baptist 
Church for many years. He was a trustee 
of Baylor University for many years, and 
during the time he was in the practice he 
was called to public service by the citizen- 
ship of Waco and was elected to the place 
of commissioner, and later became mayor 
of the city of Waco from 1935 to 1937. He 
was a director of the Waco Community 
Chest 1943-46, of Lake Waco Country Club 
1944-47; of the Waco Public Library Asso- 
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ciation 1944-50. He was president of the 
community chest 1945-46, and of the library 
association 1949-50. 

Judge Hale was appointed associate justice 
of the 10th court of civil appeals by former 
Governor O'Daniel on January lst, 1941, 1 
succeed the late James P. Alexander, WD? 
resigned to take the office of chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Texas. Justice 
Hale had not been a member of the 10th 
court very long until he demonstrated 
he possessed judicial ability, and it was not 
long until he was regarded as one of the out- 
standing appellate judges of Texas. He en 
joyed that distinction throughout bis 
judicial career of a little more than 18 

. The Waco-McLennan County Bar 
paid tribute to Justice Hale at a special ses“ 
sion of the 10th court of civil appeals af ter 
he announced his retirement from that of- 
fice, and Dean Abner McCall, of Baylor, was 
especially requested to make some remar: 
concerning the life of Judge Hale on that 
occasion. Dean McCall characterized Justice 
Hale as “a man who lived most abundantly, 
and has excelled in so many fields of service 
that his accomplishments seem almost in- 
credible; that no appellate judge in Texas 15 
more highly regarded for his judicial abil- 
ity than Justice Hale.” The Waco News- 
Tribune, on Tuesday, June 16, following the 
death of Justice Hale, had the following 
editorial: 


“JOSEPH HALE, A PARAGON IN THE PEOPLE'S 
SERVICE 


“There is in the world today much dis- 
cussion of whether a government of the pe? 
ple, by the people and for the people 
endure. The case for the affirmative can be 
epitomized by citing the life of Joseph W. 
Hale, who died here yesterday, 

“Other men, including some of his friends 
and associates, rose to higher station in 
name of the people. None of them sur- 
passed, and few equaled, Judge Hale's intelli- 
gent, selfless, devoted labors for the demo- 
cratic system of government in Texas. 
city, county, and State levels, Judge Hale 
proved himself a paragon in the pubie 
service. 

“If our philosophy of government is to en- 
dure in the face of stresses and tensions com- 
plicated by today's technology, we must find 
more men of the caliber of Joseph W. Hale. 

“The question is whether such men 
vorn or made. We are inclined to think they 
come from a happy combination of the tWo. 
By nature, Joseph W. Hale was coolly intel- 
ligent, clear eyed, reserved, and alert. These 
qualities enabled him to put into practice 
the political philosophy in which he believed 
with all his heart and soul. It was a for- 
tunate thing for the people of Waco and the 
people of Texas.” 

Surely, no finer tribute could be paid to 
a member of the judiciary by the pres 
Needless to say that Justice Hale enjo 
the confidence and respect of the mem 
ship of the bar, and all those who 
fortunate enough to know him. His contri- 
bution to the bar will always remain out“ 
standing in the judicial history of our State. 
He was an untiring worker and carried hi? 
part of the great load while he was a mem 
ber of the 10th Court of Civil Appeals. 
opinions are now recorded in the law books 
of Texas, beginning with Southwestern Ben 
porter 147 2d page 846, and ending wit 
volume 320 SW 2d 381. These opinions 
will remain there so long as our 
system of government shall endure. Judge 
Hale's opinions have not only been cited PY 
the appellate courts of our State, but they 
have been cited also by appellate courts 15 
our sister States—this is no little comp 9 
ment. During the period from 1941 to 195 A 
some of the most difficult cases that nly 
to our court arose out of what is commo 175 
called the field of domestic relations involv" 
ing the custody of children of tender 88° 
Certainly no greater question could 
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itself to the court, because the disposition 
of a child of tender age involves the welfare 
and destiny of a human being, our most 
asset. We think one of the most 
important opinions written by Justice Hale 
during his tenure as a member of the 10th 
Court of Civil Appeals will be found in a 
d custody case styled: Oldfield v. Camp- 

N. recorded in volume 191 SW 2d 897. 
We think this opinion illustrates the char- 
acter and ability and the judicial thinking 
Of Justice Hale more accurately than it is 
Possible for us to express. This opinion 
illustrates what we are trying to say: 

“The recently declared public policy of this 
State in dealing with dependent and neg- 
lected children is to secure for each ‘such 
Care, guidance and control, preferably in his 
Own home, as will serve the child's welfare 
4nd the best interest of the State; and when 
such child is removed from his own family, 
to secure for him custody, care, and disci- 
Pline, as nearly as possible equivalent to that 
Which should have been given him by his 

nts. © è è This unfortunate infant 
never had any semblance of a home or 
family of her own until she was graciously 
in by appellants. The tender, loving 
Care which they are ready, able, and anxious 
to continue giving to this little girl is beyond 
any reasonable doubt, we think, more nearly 
equivalent to that which should have been 
Biven by the child's natural parents than any 
tution could possibly give at this time. 
child is only 3 years of age. She needs 
& mother. She needs a home. She needs 
them now.” 

The foregoing pronouncement will remain 
& guiding light to the judiciary of Texas so 
long as our present estimate of human values 

prevail: 

So, today, the Waco-McLennan County 

„ as well as the entire bar and judiciary 
ot the State of Texas, stands indebted to 
Justice Hale for the fine life he lived so well, 
and the very fine way that he used his time 
and abilities to contribute to the general 
Welfare of our city, county, State, and Nation. 

will long be remembered: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Waco-McLennan County 
Bar Association, That in the passing of the 
late Justice Joseph Weldon Hale, we have 

a man of very great character, an out- 
Standing lawyer, a great judge, and a very 
fine citizen, and that his family, which in- 
Cludes his widow, Mrs. Iva Hale, a daughter, 
Mrs. Tom Meredith, and his granddaughter, 

ura Lee have sustained the loss of a de- 
Voted husband, father, and grandfather; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, and a copy be spread 
Upon the minutes of the Federal court, the 
district courts of McLennan County, and the 
Court of Civil Appeals for the 10th Supreme 
Judicial District, and the Supreme Court of 
Texas, at Austin. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAKE TIREY, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Memorials and Resolutions, 
BEN R. SLEEPER, 
W. V. Dunwam. 
HILTON E. HOWELL. 


Trinity Power Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


f OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on page 
5 of the House report accompanying the 
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1960 Atomic Energy Commission appro- 


Energy Commission is currently negotiating 
with the Duquesne Light Co., a private util- 
ity, to increase the electrical generating 
capacity and efficiency of the Shippingport 
Atomic Power Station at Duquesne’s expense. 
Such continued cooperation by a private 
utility with the Government is encouraged 
and it is hoped that a successful agreement 
will be quickly worked out. 


This excerpt from the Appropriations 
Committee report is illustrative of the 
advantages to the Government accruing 
from an electric company’s participation 
in the joint development of Government 
projects. The proposal of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to construct the power 
facilities on California’s Trinity River, if 
accepted by the Congress, would provide 
another case of the Government and 
business cooperating in a mutually suc- 
cessful enterprise, 

The House has rightly refused to ap- 
propriate for needless Federal construc- 
tion of the Trinity generators in view of 
the company’s offer to spend its own 
money to do so; and the House Interior 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation recently heard testimony on the 
proposed legislation to permit the utility 
to build and operate the plants, and pay 
the Government over $4.6 million a year 
for the use of the Trinity falling water to 
turn the turbines. 

The House conferees should not accede 
to the Senate on this item, presently in- 
cluded in the Senate public works ap- 
propriation bill; for, as quoted above, 
the same House Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated on July 17 that “coopera- 
tion by a private utility with the Govern- 
ment is encouraged.” ‘Trinity now pre- 
sents another splendid opportunity, to 
encourage cooperation by a different pri- 
vate utility with the Government, which 
would then be spared the cost of con- 
structing the powerplants and would re- 
ceive over $230 million in falling-water 
payments and $83 million in taxes. The 
gain to the Government and to the tax- 
payers generally under joint develop- 
ment of the Trinity power facilities cer- 
tainly justifies the company’s participa- 
tion in this project. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that such con- 
tinued cooperation by a private utility 
with the Government” should be “en- 
couraged and it is hoped that a success- 
ful agreement will be quickly worked 
out” in this instance also. There should 
be no appropriattion for needless Gov- 
ernment construction at Trinity. 


India: the Glorious Gamble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
a number of occasions I have pointed out 
that the great country of India plays a 
key role in the world struggle precisely 
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because she is not militarily alined to 
either side in the cold war. Japan has 
cast her lot with the democratic West. 
China has cast her lot with the Com- 
munist world. India, the largest un- 
committed nation in Asia, is in a pivotal 
position. 

In a current article, Walter Lippmann 
says: 

What happens in India during the next 
10 years will be of critical importance in the 
great conflict generated by the rise of com- 
munism. 


Mr. Lippmann also points out that 
“the Indian economy is so appallingly 
poor that if it grows only at the rate of 
4 percent a year, it will take 35 years to 
increase the Indian per capita income to 
just over $2 a week. If that is the best 
that can be done, there will be a politi- 
cal disaster in India before the 35 years 
are over.” 

America faces a tremendous oppor- 
tunity in India. This dangerous oppor- 
tunity is spelled out in elegant language 
by Mr. Lippmann in his article, “India: 
the Glorious Gamble,” which appears in 
the August 1959 Ladies Home Journal. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIA: THE GLORIOUS GAMBLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

(A wise American tells us: Poverty will be 
conquered in India soon. If we don’t help 
the Indians do it our way, the Communists 
will try it theirs.) 

We have now been engaged in the cold 
war for some 10 years, and we knew many 
things today that we did not know when it 
began. One of them is the subject of this 
article. It is that what happens in India 
during the next 10 years will be of critical 
importance in the great conflict generated by 
the rise of communism, 

Ten years ago, in the years immediately 
following the Second World War, the critical 
area of the world was Western Europe. 
Great Britian, France, Western Germany, 
Italy and the low countries were prostrated 
and exhausted, bankrupt and without de- 
fenses. Worst of all, they were unable by 
their own efforts to rebuild their ruins and 
to revive their economies, and thus they 
were without hope. This crisis—which 
threatened to bring about the downfall of 
Western civilization in Europe—was met in 


this country by two very great acts of states- 


manship. One was the Marshall plan; the 
other was the organization of NATO. These 
two acts made it possible for Western Europe 
to recover from the war, and to become, by 
its own hard work and know-how, the second 
most productive area in the world. 

But in the very years when we were mak- 
ing it possible for Western Europe to bring 
about its own recovery, the Western position 
and influence in China collapsed. Whether 
this could have been prevented has been hot- 
ly debated in this country. The fact is that 
China now is a Communist country, and that 
there ls no practical prospect whatever that 
the Communists who rule Chin can be 
ousted from abroad or overthrown from with- 
in. 
The Red Chinese Government is working 
with a flerce and fanatical energy to over- 
come the immemorial poverty and backward~- 
ness of the Chinese nation. It is a terrible 
and awe-inspiring spectacle, which rests on 
this fundamental thesis: that in order to 
raise the great masses of Asia out of their 
primitive way of life, it is necessary to sacri- 
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fice the lives of many, and the comforts of 
most, of a whole generation of the Chinese 
people. 

Is this necessary? Is this the only way? 
Must a backward people choose between re- 
maining backward and submitting to an 
ordeal of tyranny and of cruelty in order to 
get over the hump and into the modern 
age? On the answer to these questions de- 
pends, we had better realize, the future of 
southern Asia, of the Middle East, and of 
Africa, and, it may well be, of a part of 
Latin America. 

These questions cannot be answered by 
generalities; as, for example, by declaring 
that our democratic system of free enter- 
prise is better than the Communist system. 
We must teach ourselves to understand that 
our system, which grew up on a rich and 
empty continent, cannot be duplicated in 
Asia. Because of that, though the picture 
of our material prosperity is admired and 
envied, it is in fact readily exploited for 
Communist propaganda. For what the 
Communists say is that in the overcrowded 
and backward countries they alone have a 
way of lifting the people within sight of an 
American standard of life. They point to 
Russia and say they can prove their claim 
by what has been done there in the past 40 
years, 

The influence of communism in the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world lies, 
above all else, in the example of Russia—in 
the demonstration that in 40 years a de- 
feated and backward country, which had to 
fight a civil war and a World War as well, 
has become one of the two mightiest powers 
in the world. 

You cannot, as they say, beat a horse with 
no horse. We cannot beat the Soviet ex- 
ample by our example. For we are not an 
example that backward peoples can follow, 
and unless we can manage to create an ex- 
ample which they can follow, we shall al- 
most certainly lose the cold war in Asia and 
Africa, and perhaps elsewhere. 

There will be some, I know, who will say: 
“Why is it our business to create an example 
which the backward peoples can follow? 
Do we not have enough problems of our own 
to worry us without taking on any responsi- 
bility for solving the problems of the great 
masses of backward peoples?” 

The answer to these questions is that we 
can no more withdraw from the world com- 
munity than an American family can with- 
draw from the community in which it lives, 
Least of all, can a family withdraw if it hap- 
pens to be, as we are in the world, the richest 
member of the community? It is impossible 
to say: My children go to a private school. 
Why should I pay school taxes for the public 
schools?” It is impossible to say: "I go about 
in my private automobile. Why should I 
care about buses and streetcars and sub- 
ways?” For the same reason, the United" 
States cannot make itself richer and richer, 
and not care what happens elsewhere. We 
cannot do this because if we did those of 
us who have a conscience would have a bad 
conscience. And even if we did not have 
a bad conscience, it would be frightening to 
live in a world in which we had aroused the 
envy and had provoked the hatred of so 
large a part of mankind. 

There is, however, so it seems to me, an 
even greater reason than these. It is that 
we have the opportunity—indeed, we may 
call it a privilege—of playing a leading part 
in a noble and fascinating ind decisive hu- 
man adventure. The age we live in, this 
20th century, is the beginning of many 
things, and of these the most important is 
the awakening and the uprising of the sub- 

masses in the old imperial lands. 

It is an uprising not only against foreign 
domination, but also against their own na- 
tive feudalism or tribalism and above all 
against their abject poverty. We could not, 
of course, control this historic movement 
even if we tried. But what we may be able 
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to do is to assist In a demonstration for all 
the world to see of how, without the sacrifice 
of human rights, it may be possible to con- 
quer poverty, - 

We come now to the practical question of 
where this demonstration can best be made, 
and of how it can be made. 

It can best be made in India. Why in 
India? First of all, because the demonstra- 
tion must be made in a big country. Russia 
is a big eountry and China is a big country. 
And what we have to do is to demonstrate 
that poverty can be conquered in a big coun- 
try. We have already proved in Puerto Rico 
what can be done in a small country which 
has a rich friend. Puerto Rico is inspiring. 
But it does not prove the point that has to 
be proved: that the standard of life can be 
raised decisively in a very big and a very poor 
country. 

The second reason for choosing India for 
this demonstration is that if India turns to 
communism, as almost surely it will if it fails 
in its present plans of development, Asia will 
be dominated by three Communist powers— 
the Soviet Union, China, and India. 

As things are going now in India, the rate 
of progress is so slow that for all practical 
human purposes there is no progress at all. 
The Indian economy is at present growing at 
a rate of about 4 percent a year. We must 
not be misled by the fact that this rate of 
growth is in fact faster than our own. That 
is a statistical illusion. For the Indian econ- 
omy is so appallingly poor that if it grows 
only at the rate of 4 percent a year, it will 
take 35 years to increase the Indian per caipta 
income to just over $2 a week. If that is the 
best that can be done, there will be a po- 
litical disaster in India before the 35 years 
are over. 

The third reason for choosing India is that 
India now has enough technical ability, 
enough competence in organization, in man- 
agement and in administration. Enough for 
what? Enough to use successfully an amount 
of foreign aid that will make possible within 
the next 8 to 15 years India's transition from 
economic stagnation to a condition of sus- 
tained economic growth. 

The aim of India, as for any of the indus- 
trially underdeveloped countries, is to reach 
as quickly as possible the point of “economic 
takeoff” from which point on it can sustain 
its own further economic growth through its 
own surplus of capital and the normal chan- 
nels of international investment. 

Until this stage of development has been 
reached, India will require outside aid. It 
is estimated that India’s need will be for 
between $8 and 610 billion of foreign ex- 
change before it can reach the point of eco- 
nomic takeoff. 

As a first step toward this goal, India ts 
now preparing a third 5-year plan which en- 
visions a total capital investment of $20 
billion from 1961 to 1966. One-fourth of 
this amount—#$5 billion—is required in for- 
eign exchange and must come from such 
outside sources as the private-capital mar- 
kets of the Western World, the World Bank 
and foreign governments. It is this effort 
to obtain $1 billion a year from outside 
sources that the United States will want to 
support. 

The third 5-year plan is designed to de- 
velop the sectors of India’s economy that 
are crucial to its further development. The 
capital investment will be in agriculture, 
chiefiy to build dams to provide water, and 
factories to provide fertilizer. It will also 
be in the development of oll, in steel, in 
the nonferrous metals, in heavy machinery 
and in the further development of coal, elec- 
tric power and transport. 

If the 5-year plan can fulfill its objectives, 
India in 1966 will be within a few years of 
achieving self-sufficiency, of having become 
an independent, self-generating economy. It 
will be close to its goal. It will be close to 
that point in its development where it will 
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need no foreign capital beyond what can be 
obtained by normal commercial operations 
and private foreign investment. 

This can be done, as I said above, because 
Indian already has the administrative ca- 
pacity to carry out successfully a large 
sustained program of economic development- 
India is a frightfully poor country. But it 18 
not backward, as are many countries in 
Africa, for example, where the masses are 
still living in the Stone Age and where 80“ 
ciety is still tribal. In India there is an 
educated class in government and in indus- 
try which is quite capable, if, for the next 
few years, it has some material help from 
the outside, of accomplishing the tak 
from the ancient stagnant poverty of 
toward a progressive, independent, modern 
economy. 

This is what Russia has accomplished in 
the past 40 years. This is what China may 
be accomplishing now. 

Nobody can guarantee that India will suc 
ceed. The honest thing to say is that the 
odds are not unfavorable, and that what i5 
asked of us in money is not very much, con- 
sidering what we and all the world may 
from making the attempt. What is asked of 
us is the better part of a bililon dollars 8 
year for the next 5 to 10 years. This is les 
than one-ninth of our present investment in 
surplus crops which we do not know what to 
do with. 

To be sure, a billion dollars is a lot of 
money and even the United States cannot 
afford to throw it away carelessly. But ® 
billion dollars a year for a few years to help 
India make the takeoff may be, if the exper 
iment and the demonstration succeed, 45 
good a gamble as this country has taken 
since Jefferson made the Louisiana Pur, 
chase and Seward bought Alaska, For 17 
India can rise out of the stagnant morass of 5 
Asian poverty without resorting to the totall- 
tarlan method, we shall see one of the very 
great moments of the age we live in. 

It will have been proved to all the world 
that there is another way to conquer poverty 
than that which is now being used in R. 
and in China. If there is such another way, 
a resounding blow will have been struck for 
the cause of freedom. 

When I think of this glorious gamble which 
is offered to us, I think of what is the alter- 
native to our taking this monetary risk. 
we will not make the contribution, what 
then? The answer is that in all probability 
there will set in a great despair in India, 
in this despair the Communist alternati 
will find little resistance. 

By failing now to respond to India's need, 
to meet this stirring challenge, we shall de- 
prive India of choice. We shall, in effect, be 
asking India to sacrifice a whole generation 
to the totalitarian alternative. We shall be 
saying that we cannot afford to demonstrate 
that a democratic solution is possible. 

If that happens because we do not under. 
stand the issue, just what, I ask myself, wil 
we have been doing with the dollars W. 
we refused to spend on the great gamble? 


All or Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. speaker 
dramatization of creative capitalism a 
the last, best hope of our Nation is ne 
phasized by Reymond Moley in an arti 
in the current issue of Newsweek mag 
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zine, Mr, Moley condemns the all-or- 

philosophy which we all too 
Often see applied with respect to pro- 
Srams of the Federal Government. y 

Mr. Moley’s comments are timely and 
appropriate and I submit them for the 
Consideration of my colleagues. 

ALL on NOTHING 
(By Raymond Moley) 

It is a matter of real regret that this piece 
may not agree with the sentiments of many 
Conservative friends whose confidence and 
encouragement, either directly or through 
®pistolary channels, I value beyond measure. 
But it seems to me that certain extremely 
Practical reflections should be expressed 
Plainly, reasonably, and in good humor. 

I refer to many conservatives who in the 
Past and recently have expressed, either in 
Print or personally, great unhappiness con- 
Cerning political leaders whose views and 
Votes have not completely and specifically 
Met their own convictions. The vice of such 

Mcilability is that it defeats the very 
Objectives that most conservatives are ear- 
Restly seeking. This habit, it seems to me, 

much more a threat to sound government 
all the power and prattle of radicals. 
all-or-nothing attitude means e house 


' divided, which cannot stand. 


A few specific examples will illustrate what 

Mean. There are those who would abolish, 

Not reform, the income tax; or stop, not 

Tationalize, all foreign economic and mlli- 

aid; or smash, not regulate, labor unions. 

One State an irreconcilable ran for the 

nate last year and only succeeded in elect- 

a radical over the moderate Republican. 

Idaho, to be more specific, some busi- 

Ressmen insisted upon putting “right to 

Work” on the baliot against the advice of 

Wiser heads and almost defeated a good Re- 

Publican Governor. I believe in “right to 

Work" supported by law. But I also believe 

t when the die is cast the proponents 

id be prepared. These were not. At the 

nt, there is considerable growling about 

President Nrxon as a Presidential can- 

te: “He is too close to Secretary Mitchell, 

and Mitchell is too friendly to labor. “He 

la too hard on civil rights and too soft on 
Welfare.” Etc. 

CAN'T PLEASE EVERYBODY 


President Eisenhower has been “too soft” 
on many things during these years, they say, 
and sometimes their complaints have been 
Well taken. Even Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Some conservatives thought, was too com- 
Promising. And Herbert Hoover, before 
Democrats created him as an archreactionary, 
Was too progressive for many Republicans. 

There are many conservative propaganda 
agencies sending out bales of literature 
Which convert only the converted. The 
Country can't be saved with words. It must 
be saved by toll and sweat in the precincts, 
but this the complainers leave to those pros 
Whom they likewise excoriate. 

The all-or-nothing conservative must 
Tealize that unless a political candidate or 
Oficial is a hypocrite, he cannot conform to 
all the views of millions. The election of a 
Public servant under our system is a choice 
Of alternatives. In reaching for the branches, 
dne may miss the firm trunk of the tree. 

y, there is the political consideration 


~ that the expression of such ultraconservative 


Views gives the radicals exactly what they 
Reed for ammunition. 


` NEW NATIONAL POLICIES 


I yearn sometimes for the pastoral days 
When I was a little boy and McKinley was 
ent and Mark Hanna was running the 
Republican Party, McKinley was vilified by 
the New York conservative press in 1896 be- 
Cause he had voted for a silver act in 1878. 
nna was Senator Lodge’s idea of a mon- 
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ster. But McKinley espoused the tariff 
views since made a fetish by Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower. Hanna 
was à real friend of labor and a humane and 
popular employer. And despite the all-or- 
nothings of the time, the 1896 promise of a 
“full dinner pall” was redeemed with interest. 

Since then, certain issues have been settled 
as national policy: The vicissitudes of old 
age are a national concern; securities selling 
must be regulated; the farmer must be pro- 
tected from periodic ruin, and big labor 
unions are here to stay. 

I want to anticipate the liberals who may 
read the foregoing. I want no part of their 
present philosophy. 

As for the taunts of “me-tooer” 
and “so-you-would-do-all-those-things-but- 
better,” my answer would be that I would 
like to see most of “those things" done bet- 
ter, and some I would quit doing at all. But 
while doing so, I would dramatize creative 
capitalism as the last, best hope. 


Ex-Goy. Charles A. Sprague Calls Atten- 
tion to Modest Salaries of AFL-CIO 
Labor Leaders in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
organized labor has come under much 
attack, during recent years, because of 
the unsavory activities of a relatively 
few leaders of that great body of Amer- 
ican working men and women. There- 
fore, it is a pleasure and privilege to call 
to the attention of the Senate favorable 
observations about organized labor from 
a source of unimpeachable integrity and 
sincerity. As the annual convention of 
the Oregon AFL-CIO opened in Seaside 
on August 3, one of Oregon’s most 
eminent editors and publishers, ex-Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague, discussed on the 
editorial page of his Oregon Daily 
Statesman the salaries paid to the top 
leaders of organized labor in our State. 
Members of the Senate will be interested 
to learn that James T. Marr, executive 
secretary of the Oregon AFL-CIO, is 
paid an annual salary of $9,880. J. D. 
McDonald, president of the AFL-CIO in 
Oregon, is paid $8,840; George Brown, 
director of the political education divi- 
sion, is also paid $8,840. Mrs. Zoe Wil- 
son, director of women’s activities, is 
paid $5,200. 

And ex-Governor Sprague, a Republi- 
can, who served with distinction as 
Oregon's chief executive from 1938 to 
1942, adds the observation: 

Considering the capabilities of these em- 
ployees we would say they are entitled to 
higher pay—and they shouldn’t have to 
strike to get it. 


Because the country has seen a few 
unsavory and unethical examples of 
labor leaders who profit inordinately at 
the expense of their members, I want to 
call to the attention of the U.S. Senate 
the fact that a former distinguished 
Governor of our State, a Republican, 
has called attention to the compara- 
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tively low salaries paid to the top leaders 
of the AFL-CIO in Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Labor 
Convention,” from the Oregon Daily 
Statesman of August 3, 1959, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

LABOR CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Oregon 
AFL-CIO is being held the first 3 days of 
this week at Seaside. It is the fourth con- 
vention since the merger of the two organi- 
zations. The older, AFL, has a much longer 
period of activity on a statewide scale. 

Labor conventions are always serious busi- 
ness for those who attend, though in off 
hours there is time for fraternization—and 
there is a fraternal spirit among those active 
in the labor movement, the common form 
of address in meeting being, “Brother * * *” 

The convention opens Monday with the 
usual address by the president, J. D. Mc- 
Donald, giving his review of year past and 
his recommendations for the future. The 
secretary-treasurer, J. T. Marr, has pub- 
lished his annual report giving information 
to constituent unions of the activities of 
the State executive. One feature is a detailed 
financial report both of receipts and dis- 
bursements, This showed for the last year 
total disbursements for all programs of $229,- 
862. The receipts were from per capita dues 
and contributions, mostly from member 
unions. Salaries certainly are modest: for 
Marr $9,880, McDonald $8,840, George Brown, 
director of the political education division, 
$8,840, Zoe Wilson, director of women's ac- 
tivities, $5,200. (Considering the capabilities 
of these employees we would say they are en- 
titled to higher pay—and they shouldn't 
have to strike to get it.) 

The labor movement has incurred deep 
hostility in its continuing battle for im- 
proved wages and working conditions. Some 
of it is deserved, for duress remains a tool 
which labor brings out for use on occasion, 
but the AFL-CIO in Oregon merits a great 
deal of respect for the quality of its leader- 
ship, and the cleanness of its operation, free 
from graft or scandal or selling out the in- 
terests of members. With growing exper- 
fence in labor negotiations both manage- 
ment and labor will mature in their rela- 
tionships, with less of strife and violence 
which have marred industrial relations in 
former years. 


The Public Demands That We Stop 
‘ Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, responsible businessmen are 
showing increasing concern that exces- 
sive spending proposals before the Con- 
gress will add fuel to the inflationary fire. 

Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has expressed his views in a state- 
ment which appeared in the Nation's 
Business press this past week. .I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed as an extension of my remarks: 


\ 
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I have received a number of letters from 
men and women who are concerned about 
inflation. One A.T. & T. share owner asked, 
“Why in heaven don't you speak out on this 
subject?“ 

The letter went on to say, “If you would 
alert the 1,625,000 share owners and 700,000 
employees to the facts about inflation, they 
would help spread the news.” 

I warmly agree that it is essential to alert 
more people to the dangers of inflation, and 
we in the Bell system are speaking up and 
speaking out at every opportunity. 

In recent articles and bulletins to em- 
ployees, the Bell system companies have dis- 
cussed the threat which inflation poses to 
the purchasing power of the dollar and to 
savings, insurance, and pensions. 

At the annual meeting of the A.T. & T. 
share owners, I pointed out that Inflation 
has been a tough problem in the telephone 
business. But we have not just talked about 
the problem; we have developed more em- 
cient equipment and introduced many econ- 
omies of operation. It is worth noting that 
the price of telephone service has generally 
gone up less since World War II than most 
other things. 

But we know that the forces of inflation 
are far too widespread and powerful for any 
one individual or business to stem them sin- 
glehanded. 

This brings me to the question that I be- 
lieve so many are asking, How can I help?” 
In these ways, it seems to me: 

By giving spoken and written support to 
those who are working for a strong, sound, 
and stable dollar. 

By opposing unreasonable demands, ex- 
cessive spending, and schemes that add fuel 
to the inflationary fire. i 

Your friends and associates, and especially 
your representatives in Congress, are entitled 
to your constructive views. 

For our part, we will continue to fight in- 
flation by pushing. research hard and effect- 
ing economies in our business. And by 
8) out against this threat to the peo- 
ple and the country. 


The Invitation to Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
article entitled The Invitation to Khru- 
shchev,” written by Mr. David Lawrence 
and appearing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 4, 1959. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 

Aug. 4, 1959 
THE INVITATION To KERUSHCHEV—FUTILE 
GESTURE SEEN AS BERLIN ULTIMATUM STANDS 
WITH VIOLATIONS oF 1955 Acconn 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Eisenhower certainly deserves 
an A“ for effort in trying to maintain world 
peace—but his decision to invite Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev to visit the United 
States probably will prove, through no fault 
of the President, as futile a gesture as was 
the summit conference of 1955 at Geneva. 
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Memories are short, but only 4 years have 
passed since Mr. Eisenhower fraternized with 
the top leaders of the Kremlin, including 
Nikita Khrushchey, amid worldwide acclaim 
and enthusiastic comments in the West that 
this was the way to bring about an easing 
of tensions and a solution of the current 
controversies of the cold war. 

But every pledge made at Geneva has 
since been broken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It became necessary afterward for 
the United States actually to take a military 
posture in the Far East to prevent a Soviet- 
inspired invasion of Formosa by Red China's 
forces. Also, the United States had to land 
marines in Lebanon and take other meas- 
ures to forestall a Soviet conquest of the 
Middle East. 

Not only has the solemn promise, made at 
the 1955 summit meeting at Geneva, to as- 
sure the reunification of Germany, been 
broken, but within the last few months the 
Moscow government has issued an ultimatum 
to the Western powers to withdraw their 
forces from West Berlin or face the threat 
of war. 

For several weeks now it has been the 
American position that thére must be some 
“give” on the part of the Soviets before 
there could be a summit conference. The 
Moscow government has refused to give an 
inch. Consequently, the conference of the 
four foreign ministers has been deadlocked 
and is ending in failure. 

The President has said there would be no 
summit conference until developments at 
Geneva justified it. Nikita Khrushchey in- 
sisted that the foreign ministers couldn't 
settle anything, and that the summit was 
the place to do it. He hasn't yet had his way 
entirely on that point, but he will have a 
chance in a two-man summit meeting to 
indicate whether the Soviets mean to with- 
draw their ultimatum on West Berlin. 

Meanwhile, the President will go to Lon- 
don and Paris later this month to canvass 
the views of Prime Minister Macmillan of 
Britain and President de Gaulle of France. 
Presumably, Mr. Eisenhower will reflect the 
views of the Western allies when he meets 
Khrushchev, though the President will, as he 
says, not be their authorized spokesman in 
a formal sense. Then, after Premier 
Khrushchey has visited America, Mr, Eisen- 
hower will pay a return visit to the Soviet 
Union. 

Two points of view prevail today about the 
exchange of visits between the Soviet dic- 
tator and the American President. One is 
that tension will be eased and the cold war 
will thaw out a bit. The other view is that 
Khrushchev will tighten his hold on the 
Soviet people and will tell them that America 
now accepts the leaders of communism as 
equals. With a controlled press, this would 
mean misleading propaganda inside the So- 
viet Union and within the countries occupied 
by Soviet troops. The impression will be 
cultivated that the United States no longer 
is hostile to communism and that all dis- 
senters in Eastern Europe had better give 
up thelr battle. 

Time alone will tell which view of the 
Khrushchev trip will turn out to be the cor- 
rect appraisal. But the Soviets thus far have 
given not the slightest Indication of any 
concessions or changes, nor have they ex- 
hibited any evidence that they will not break 
agreements again, 

The Fresident, himself, is under no illu- 
sions. He knows that Khrushchev is bent on 
world conquest. But Mr. Eisenhower is bet- 
ting on the inevitable restraints that peoples 
themselves can exercise when their leaders 
go too far. He is hoping his own visit to the 
Soviet Union will furnish another oppor- 
tunity, like that accorded Vice President 
Nixon, to convey certain truths to the Soviet 
citizens. 

It's a gamble, and hereabouts the com- 
ment is often heard that the advantages of 
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a visit by Khrushchev outweigh the dis- 
advantages, and that no harm can be done bY 
trying to educate him. 

This, however, ignores the effect on the 
peoples of the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe who yearn for freedom and who have 
hoped in vain that the leadership of the wes? 
will do nothing to enhance the prestige 
their oppressors. It is not a happy a 
for the peoples inside East Germany and 
Hungary and Poland, where the fighters fr 
freedom took a chance just a few years 880 
and made a heroic effort to secure their 
liberty. 

But within a few months the Soviet game 
will have been exposed. The Soviet Premier 
will have been to America and will have dis- 
covered that Americans are not afraid © 
make sacrifices when challenged on a basi? 
principle of human liberty. If he miscal 
culates in the future, as he has in the past. 
there certainly will be less demand for sum“ 
mit conferences thereafter for a long, 1 
time, and there may even be pressure for the 
cutting down of trade and further ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union. 

Hitler misconstrued Chamberlain's mission 
to Munich in 1938 as a sign of weakness. It 
is to be hoped that Khrushchey will not thus 
misconstrue Mr. Elsenhower's concessions 
currently being made in a spirit of good 
and accommodation. For it must be ad- 
mitted that the Soviet leader now has 
given his way. He goes to a summit meet- 
ing with the President of the United States 
without having acceded to the Western de- 
. that he withdraw his ultimatum on 
Berlin. 


Khrushchev’s Tender Nerve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago a significant editorial appe 

in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N. V., discussing the proclamation Cap“ 
tive Nations Week.“ Since Nikita 
Khrushchev has been formally invited 
to visit the United States, the procla- 
mation should be repeated upon 
arrival. 

This editorial deserves much consider- 
ation and expresses the views of 9 
people. 

The editorial follows: 

Mu. K’s TENDER Nerve 

When Congress approved a proclamation 
of "Captive Nations Week" it was Intend 
as a reminder that we of the free world ba® 
not forgotten the countries and peoples en- 
salved within the Soviet imperial empire: 
that, while we couldn't do very much abou 
it, we recognize the bondage in which they 
are held by the Soviet Union. a 

It could very well have gone virtually UP" 
heeded had it not been for Nikita 
shchev. 

It was coincidental that the week wer 
timed to be concurrent with Vice Preside? 
Nrxon’s first days in Russia and there a 
been much fear expressed that it woul 
handicap him in dealings with Khrushehet 5 
The Soviet ruler has commented bitter}? 
time after time about the resolution sin 
Mr, Nrxon’s arrival. He has succeeded ys 
calling more world attention to captiva 
nations than conceivably would have bè 


‘attracted by the mere passage of a congres" 


sional resolution in Washington. 
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wee one point in an exchange with Mr. 
mort, the Communist leader made a state- 
Ment that must be recognized throughout 
World as idiotic; as a bare-faced lle 
that on one could find a single captive in 
€ Communist empire. Does he think for 
2 minute that savagery in Hungary has been 
Orgotten; that informed peoples do not 
W that 3 million Germans have fied Com- 
Munist domination in East Germany; that 
anyone is ignorant of the flight of Vietna- 
mese from North to South; that North 
Koreans are still deserting communism in 
North Korea? 
It Khrushchev was talking for home con- 
sumption, the captives in the satellite na- 
are not deceived. If he hoped to con- 
anyone beyond the Communist orbit, 
it was wasted effort. Out of sheer fury he 
Succeeded only in reminding the slave 
states and the free world—of their serfdom. 


Is General Motors a Better Risk Than the 
United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


- OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in the 
August 1959 issue of Fortune magazine 
there was published a very challenging 
article entitled “Is General Motors a 
Better Risk Than the United States?” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: e 
Is GeneraL Morons 4 Bertren Risk THAN THE 

UNITED STATES? 


A sobering, not to say humiliating, para- 
dox of the times is that the credit of the US, 
vernment these days appears to be a good 
poorer than that of General Motors 
Or many a lesser enterprise. Last month the 
Treasury found itself in the extraordinary 
Situation of paying 4.7 percent to sell 1- 
Year bills, or something above the prime rate 
for commercial loans. The total national 
debt has now ballooned to nearly $290 bil- 
lion, much of it in short-term form. While 
the number of owners of private corporate 
securities has doubled since 1946, redemption 
° U.S, savings bonds has been running ahead 
Of sales; long-term U.S, marketable bonds 
ve recently been bumping bottom; and 
early 1958 the United States has lost 
Some $28 billion of gold to other countries. 
Rarely has a rich and powerful nation, whose 
Obligations should command universal re- 
‘pect both at home and abroad, found itself 
such shabby and indeed foolish financial 
pe. 
It is to the immense credit of the Eisen- 
wer administration that it proposes to 
Meet head on this loss of confidence in the 
rican dollar and in dollar obligations. 
ts first and most important step has been 
ts drive for Government economy, which, 
ether with mounting tax receipts, may 
a $12.5-billion budget deficit in the past 
al year into a small surplus this year, and 
A very considerable surplus in fiscal 1960-61. 
Ita second step has been to ask Congress for 
latitude to raise interest rutes on U.S. say- 
ings bonds, and to eliminate the 414 percent 
terest celling on U.S. marketable bonds 
that was imposed back in 1918 and is now 
Wholly out of line with market realities. 
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This request, of course, should have been 
granted for the asking. Unfortunately, it 
has stirred up in Congress an angry debate 
about the policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board and led to proposals that the Board 
hold interest rates down by supporting the 
Government bond market. This is an irre- 
sponsible and dangerous idea, on which the 
administration should not compromise, even 
though it may mean foregoing legislation on 
interest ceilings at this session. Soon or 
late, however, Congress and the country must 
face up to the facts of life. The Govern- 
ment will never solve its debt problem by 
selling bonds to itself. It will do so only 
through fiscal prudence, maintaining the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and freely issuing long-term 
securities that can pay their way. 

The fundamental case for so doing was 
powerfully argued by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Anderson himself when he appeared be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
in June. In his initial statement—a classic 
exposition of sound monetary principles— 
he pointed out that the difficulty with the 
debt is not just its enormous size, The basic 
difficulty is that with interest ceilings on 
long-term bonds the Government is forced 
more and more toward short-term financing. 


ONE STEP FROM MONEY 


Of the total debt of $290 billion, some 
$45 billion is in the form of special issues 
held by various Government trust accounts, 
including social security. Another $50-bil- 
lion-odd is in savings bonds. Most of the 
balance, the so-called marketable debt of 
$183 billion, is a vast jumble of short-term 
bills, 1-year certificates, notes of under 
5 years, and bonds of over 5 years. Since 
World War II the average maturity of this 
debt has fallen from about 9 years to some- 
thing less than 5 years. And in the next 
12 months the Treasury will have to refund 
and roll over no less than $78 billion of 
obligations. 

The dangers of this kind of floating debt 
are not just that it keeps the Treasury con- 
stantly running to the money market but 
that maturing obligations—whether they be 
short-term bills or maturing bonds—are In 
Secretary Anderson’s phrase only one step 
away from money,” and give the economy 
a highly unstable liquidity. Hence the ra- 
tional objective of the Treasury is to length- 
en out the debt by placing new long-term 
issues with the public; and on coming to of- 
fice in July 1957, Secretary Anderson him- 
self made a substantial effort in this direc- 
tion. The process was interrupted in the 
summer of 1958 when the bond market col- 
lapsed partly as the result of overspecula- 
tion,, partly through fears of continuing in- 
Hu tlon. and partly because the economy was 
swinging from recession to recovery with an 
inevitable tightening of interest rates as pri- 
vate borrowers returned to the market, 

That tightening has gone forward rapidiy, 
with the result that Government bonds, is- 
sued in a perlod of easier money, have re- 
mained well below par and yields on even 
medium-term bonds have ranged in some 
cases over 4½ percent. With an interest 
ceiling on marketable bonds of 414 percent, 
the Treasury is effectively blocked off from 
the medium- and long-term market. Mean- 
while, an Interest return of 314 percent on 
E and H savings bonds has proved insufficient 
to attract small individual investors, In 
this case, no legs than in the case of the 
marketable debt, limitations on interest rates 
have proved to be a snare and delusion. 


EXPLOSIVE PACKAGE 


Thus Secretary Anderson had and has in 
logic an airtight brief for freeing the Treas- 
ury's hands. Indeed, so powerful was this 
case that it looked for a time as if the House 
Ways and Means Committee, chairmanned 
by the immensely able WILBUR Mitts, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, would give him about 
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what he wanted, with no strings attached, 
Thereafter, the combined pressure of con- 
gressional advocates of easy money, and 
the historic position of the Democratic 
Party against high interest rates, came into 
play. On July 8, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee tentatively agreed to a package deal 
that was far from satisfactory to the Treas- 
ury and that outraged the Federal Reserve. 
Under the deal., the President could at his 
discretion lift interest rates on Government 
marketable bonds above the 414 percent limit 
for only 2 years—an unsatisfactory grant of 
power at best. To this the committee ap- 
pended a loosely worded proviso which, while 
making a bow toward sound monetary pol- 
icy, nevertheless would deolare that it is the 
sense of the Congress that the Federal Re- 
serve System should bring about needed 
future monetary expansion by purchasing 
US. Government securities of varying ma- 
turities, rather than by other methods. 

Whatever the eventual fate of this provi- 
sion, it represents a powerful and dangerous 
congressional trend toward unsound mone- 
tary policies that should be opposed by the 
Treasury no less than by the Federal Re- 
serve, Unfortunately, its implicit philosophy 
has become all too popular, In the House, 
Representatives including the indefatigable 
WRIGHT PaTMAN, CHESTER Bow Les, and 
Henry Russ have argued that Reserve pur- 
chase of Federal bonds is the way to avoid 
high interest rates and facilitate Treasury 
financing. In the Senate, LYDON JOHNSON 
seems to feel that such rates are not the 
result but the cause of inflation. Mean- 
while, so-called liberal intellectuals like Leon 
Keyserling haye been asserting that high 
interest rates impede economic growth, a 
point that cheerfully overlooks the fact that 
that in the easy-money days of the thirties 
the United States had some 9 million unem- 
ployed. “The Federal Reserve System,” in- 
toned Mr. Keyserling last month in a new 
pamphlet, should move toward supporting 
the Government bond market at par, and 
help to stabilize Federal borrowing at much 
lower interest rates than the current levels.” 

But this pronouncement of Mr. Keyser- 
ling gives the whole show away, and indi- 
cates clearly why present efforts to dictate 
and change Federal Reserve policies should 
be defeated even if this means deferring ac- 
tion on Treasury interest rates. Over the 
years, of course, there has been consider- 
able technical discussion as to how the Fed 
should fulfill its primary mission of con- 
trolling the Nation's money supply; and so 
learned an authority as Allan Sproul, former 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has argued that it should occa- 
sionally buy and sell long-term governments 
as well as short-term bills asat present. But 
what soft-money advocates in Congress 
clearly want is something quite different and 
much more dangerous, 

Their idea is that the Fed return to its 
wartime and postwar practice of indefinitely 
pegging Government bonds to make them 
attractive to the public. This is to turn the 
Fed into an “engine of inflation,” since, as 
it buys securities it creates new high-pow- 
ered bank reserves. To argue, as some Con- 
gressmen have, that these can be extin- 
guished by raising Reserve requirements is 
impractical and could end in a nationalized 
banking system. Finally, those who advo- 
cate bond pegging—overtly or covertly— 
have wholly misunderstood the role of in- 
terest rates in the free economy. Interest 
in simplest terms is the price of borrowed 
funds, and to try to hold this price down 
artifically is on a par with tinkering with 
the thermometer as a means of curing a 
feverish patient, 

SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The high road to an è and healthy 
economy lies in a quite different direction. 
It is first to limit Federal spending and to 
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achieve not just budget balance but a budget 
surplus. Such a surplus would relieve the 
Treasury of some trips to the market for 
new money and would thus ease the present 
pressure on short-term money rates. But 
more, a substantial surplus would allow the 
Government to pay off part of its short-term 
debt, and to begin to issue bonds of longer 
term in far happier circumstances than to- 
day. This, however, would be only a begin- 
ning at getting the debt under control. In 
addition, the Treasury with a surplus in 
hand could begin to make advance refund- 
ings of bonds now nearing maturity, replac- 
ing them with much longer term obligations 
at interest rates in tune with the market, 
15 recasting the entire structure of the 
ebt. 

Such refunding was attempted with some 
success last summer by the Government of 
Canada, and the United States should be 
able to do better once it has achieved a sur- 
plus. Whatever may be said against Secre- 
tary of Treasury Andrew Mellon he did in 
the twenties manage to pay off debt, give 
respectability to Government securities, and 
incidentally reduce interest costs. Even 
more in point is the accomplishment of the 
British Government in the 19th century—the 
great century of expansion, currency con- 
vertibility, and prosperity. In this period 
Britain so managed its finances that the Brit- 
ish consol (bearing no maturity and paying 
3 percent or less) became a symbol of secu- 


rity and was avidly sought by investors 


throughout the civilized world. 

There is no reason why, given time and 
persistence, the U.S. Government cannot is- 
sue obligations that will achieve equal dis- 
tinction and renown. A national debt, sald 
Alexander Hamilton, is a national blessing. 
It can be if securely held by people who trust 
the borrower. But such confidence must be 
earned. The United States will never earn 
this confidence by turning the Federal Re- 
serve into an agency of printing-press money. 
It will do so as the Treasury puts its house 
in order, restores a surplus, and issues obli- 
gations that can meet the acid test of the 
market place. The proponents of easy money 
have nothing to offer but more inflation. It 
is just not good enough for a country that, 
as never before, should insist on maintain- 
ing the integrity of the dollar. 


Labor Backs Turner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


— OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, people in 
the field of labor are fully appreciative 
of the many difficulties that confront 
them in undertaking to get fair con- 
sideration of their positions in matters 
affecting the public interest and the wel- 
fare of the working people. 

For this reason I am exercising my 
leave to extend my remarks and insert in 
the Recorp the following statement, 
which appeared in the Trades Unionist, 
publication of the Central Labor Council, 
Washington, D.C., Saturday, July 25, 
1959: 


LABOR Backs TURNER 


At this week's meeting of the CLC it was 
adopted with an emphatic unanimous yote 
that: 

In the light of a local newspaper's state- 
ment, challenging the authority and accuracy 
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of the testimony before the House District 
Committee, July 9, of Mr. J. C. Turner, the 
president of the Greater Washington Labor 
Council, in support of an equitable unem- 
ployment compensation bill (H.R. 1378), the 
Greater Washington Central Labor Council 
should take the necessary steps to cause the 
record of said hearing to show: 

1. J. C. Turner is the unanimously elected 
president of the Greater Washington Central 
Labor Council, the election having occurred 
in open session of that body on January 19, 
1959. 

2. The data presented and the position 
taken by Mr. Turner in his testimony had 
previously been unanimously approved by 
the Greater Washington Central Labor Coun- 
cil and by its affiliated organizations. 

3. Mr. Turner is a man who, by his record 
of achievement in labor and other civic ac- 
tivities in the Washington community, com- 
mands the respect of his fellow citizens. 

4. In view of the actual facts, the attack 
on Mr. Turner was wholly unwarranted and 
unethical and it merits the censure of all 
citizens honestly concerned with a good com- 
munity program of public service. 


Vernon Louviere, Respected Washington 
Reporter, Had Exacting Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Vernon Louviere, of the Bascom 
Timmons Agency, which is known to 
virtually all Members of the Senate, is 
one of the ablest, most intellectual, in- 
dependent, and respected members of 
the Washington press corps. He is 
noted for his ability to probe to the 
heart of a subject and to interpret it to 
his readers. He is also known for the 
fairness and accuracy of his reports. 

Mr. Louviere’s journalistic abilities 
come from a wealth of experience which 
began in New Orleans and has included 
time on a Washington daily newspaper 
as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “New 
Orleans Beat ‘Baptized’ Vernon Louviere 
as Newsman,” written by Zarko Franks, 
and printed in the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle of July 24, 1959. 

The article points out that Mr. Lou- 
viere’s investigations included investiga- 
tions of crime when he was in disguise. 
The article reads like a detective story 
when it discusses the things which Mr. 
Louviere uncovered. It states that he 
was taught in the school of hard knocks 
to go after the real story and to get the 
facts. The article pays great tribute to 
this able newspaperman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NRW ORLEANS Beat “BAPTIZED” VERNON Lou- 
VIERE AS NEWSMAN 
(By Zarko Franks) 

A fire-eating editor once said: 

“Give me a reporter baptized on the po- 
lice beat. One who has seen first-hand death 
and suffering and scandal, 
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“He must be part confidence man, part 
bloodhound and part humanitarian. 

“And let bim be dedicated always to the 
great god Story.” 

His colleagues say that Vernon Louviere, 
Chronicle Washington correspondent, comes 
close to that high water mark. 

HE'S SEEN IT 

His background as an investigative re- 
porter in jazz-loving, high-living New Or- 
leans is testimony to his no-holds barred 
approach to a story. 

Since then he has worked on several other 
newspapers (two folded) before he joined 
the Chronicle bureau in Washington. 

Today, his job is keeping Texans informed 
of what's going on in the Nation's Capitol. 

His chief concern, of course, is matters of 
interest to Texas. 

This means keeping abreast of the Texas 
twins, Speaker Sam RAYBURN and Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, 

APPRAISES JOHNSON 

As far as Jonnson is concerned, Louviere 
says: 

“I think he’s running for President. He's 
been making all the noises and, of cours® 
denying it at every breath.” 

Covering the Nation's Capitol, to Louviere, 
is a far cry from the blood and tears of # 
New Orleans police precinct. 

However, the basic requirements of good 
reporting, he says, are the same. 

His most memorable newspaper story, he 
recalls, is a celebrated murder case in his 
hometown of New Orleans. 

He was working on the New Orleans States 
at the time. 

HERE'S STORY 

The badly decomposed body of an un- 
identified man was found in a swamp. 4 
knife was in his back. 

A filling station attendant named Donald 
Easterwood was accused of murder. 

The body was identified by a housewife 
as that of her husband. 

She based her identification on a blue 
button on the khaki pants worn by the dead 
man. 

She had sewn such a button on her hus- 
band's khakis, she said. 

The little finger on the slain man's left 
hand was crooked. Her husband had such 4 
twisted finger, she said. 

Thus the corpse was identified as that of 
Sam Jones. 

Louviere and a photographer slipped into 
the jail and had several minutes alone with 
the accused killer. 

The police had beaten him to make him 
confess, he sobbed. He showed them his 
bruised body. 

SUSPECT ACQUITTED 

The camera clicked, and Louviere listened, 

At the murder trial, the defense introduced 
the pictures and Louviere's story repudiating 
the confession. 

Donald Easterwood was acquitted. 

“The Hitchcock punchline in this story.” 
says Louviere, “came a year later. Sam 
Jones, identified as the dead man, was found 
alive in New Orleans.” 

The body with the knife In its back in the 
swamp? It was never identified, he says. 

During his investigative hey-day in New 
Orleans he and a registered nurse, posing as u 
married couple, called on more than a score 
of midwives, suspected of performing abor- 
tions. 

LAWS TIGHTENED 

His series of stories led to tightening UP 
of State laws governing midwives. 

Louviere, a big, soft-voiced man, was edu- 
cated in public schools in New Orleans and 
atiended L.S.U. 

For some 4 years he served as a member 
of an armed guard crew (U.S: Navy) aboard 
merchant ships during the war. 
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Louviere, 39, his wife, Jean, and their three 
Nancy 13, Adrian Ann 9, and 
Tommy 7, live in Arlington, Va. 


National Interstate Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following exchange of 
Correspondence I had with John C. 
Mackie, Michigan State highway com- 
missioner, concerning the financing plan 
for the construction of the National In- 
terstate Highway System reported out of 
the Ways and Means Committee last 


week. 

LANSING, MicH., July 30, 1959. 
Hon. Arvin M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 

ing, Washington, D.C.: 

Michigan will be forced to scrap its 5-year, 
$1%4 billion new highway program if Con- 
Gress passes slow-down financing plan for 
construction of the National Interstate High- 
Way System reported out of House Ways 
and Means Committee yesterday. The De- 
partment is stunned and dejected at the 
committee's action. The bill will reduce 
Federal highway aid to Michigan in 1960-61- 
62 $141 million under leyels anticipated when 
Our program was announced. (From $278.6 
Million to $136.8 million.) Frankly, it almost 
&mounts to a break in faith by the Congress 
With the various highway departments from 
amounts planned when the 1956 Federal 
highway bill was passed and the Federal gas 
increased from 1½ to 3 cents. We have 
been desperately gearing our engineering 
right-of-way and design schedules pointing 
toward a record 1960 construction year which 
would put Michigan far out front in high- 
Ways. It seems incredible long hours of ur- 
Bent labor we have put into gearing for 1960 
May have been spent in vain. Michigan bas 
already programed $84 million in 1960 Inter- 
State Federal aid with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, but the committee bill will allow us 
Only $58.6 million instead of the $96.7 mil- 
llon we had been promised. The action 
&mounts to penalizing States that have 
Moved with speed to build roads, Grim 
Teality of what proposed cutback means 
Probably best illustrated by projects which 
will be slowed or indefinitely delayed, sched- 
uled for 1960 and 1961. They include the 
following: 

1, Walter P. Chrysler Expressway, Metro- 
Politan Detroit, plus right-of-way and engi- 
neering on 12 miles of the proposed Fisher 

esway in Detroit, Wayne County. 

2. One hundred and fifteen miles Detroit- 
Muskegon Expressway, US, 16 (Interstate 
96) in Livingston, Ingham, Clinton, Kent, 
Ottawa, Muskegon Counties. 

3. Forty-seven miles relocation U.S. 25 (In- 
terstate 94) which calls for extension of the 
Edsel Ford Expressway through Macomb and 
St. Clair Counties to Port Huron. 

4. Seventy-two miles of relocation of 
U.S, 27 and U.S. 2 (Interstate 75) in Craw- 
ford, Otsego, and Chippewa Counties. 

5. Forty-four miles of relocated U.S. 10 (In- 
terstate 75) in Oakland County from South 
Oakland County to connection with the Fen- 
ton-Clio Expressway in Genesee County. We 
will have to abandon our announced sched- 
We for these and a few other projects unless 
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Congress restores interstate aid to levels an- 
ticipated when the interstate program was 
originally established. 
Joun C. MACKIE, 
State Highway Commissioner. 
JuLY 31, 1959. 

Mr. JOHN C. MACKIE, 
State Highway Commissioner, 
Lansing, Mich.: 

I have received your telegram of July 
30 deploring action of House Ways and Means 
Committee in reporting slow-down financing 
plan for construction of the National Inter- 
state Highway System. I agree that this 
would haye serious effect on the several 
Michigan projects mentioned in your tele- 
gram and would regret any delay or slowing 
up of interstate program in our State. Since 
Ways and Means Committee, however, has 
rejected all other proposals for additional fi- 
nancing, I do not know what alternative re- 
mains at this late date in our session. It is 
too bad that members of your Democratic 
Party who control this committee as well as 
House of Representatives did not support 
alternative financing plan which would have 
permitted the program to proceed according 
to schedule. Now that we are apparently 
faced with this financing proposal or noth- 
ing, I am afraid we will have to support 
whatever the Ways and Means Committee 
brings before us. 

Congressman ALVIN: M. BENTLEY. 


The Chinese Communists, So Extolled in 
the Past as Benevolent Liberators and 
Agrarian Reformers, Decide To Let Mil- 
lions of Chinese People Die of Starva- 
tion Rather Than Receive Food From 
the International Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington News of August 3, 1959: 
From the Washington News, Aug. 3, 1959] 

Rep CHINESE CRUELTY 


Red China continues to turn down offers 
of assistance even though hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese are suffering from record 
floods and droughts. 

The International League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva asked that armed 
cargo planes be permitted to fly over areas 
in south China to drop supplies. But Pel- 
ping scornfully rejected the idea. 

The reason is clear. The Communist re- 
gime has made fantastic claims of rising food 
production and to accept help would be to 
admit it had few or no reserves for an emer- 
gency. 

Obviously, too, the commune system is 
failing and any confession of inadequacy 
would hasten the demoralization of the Chi- 
nese forced to live under its rigorous rules. 

Viewing people as mere pawns of state 
politics, the Communists would rather let the 
mainland Chinese starve than admit they 
can't feed them. This cruel indifference will 
not be lost on missions of oversea Chinese 
aware of the relatives’ suffering, or on the 
neutral nations aroud the rim of the Com- 
munist tyranny. 
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Help Wanted for the “49-Plus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased that the National Confer- 
ence of 40-Plus Clubs of the United 
States considers both moderate and de- 
sirable my plan to create a Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Federal Employ- 
ment of its Older Workers. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the Govern- 
ment itself must do more than grind out 
high-sounding releases on employment 
of the aging. In fact, the Government 
itself must take positive steps to preserve 
for such workers opportunities for Fed- 
eral employment without discrimination. 

There are more than 14 million people 
in the United States today over 65, and 
we are rapidly becoming an older popu- 
lation. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell and 
HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flemming 
have been calling for the employment 
of older workers and their retraining to 
make it possible for them to find new 
employment. Yet the Federal Govern- 
ment itself does very little to train or 
employ older workers. Without positive 
steps to enable older workers to find em- 
ployment on a fair basis with other 
workers, the words of these Federal of- 
ficials fall pretty flat. 

My bill—House Joint Resolution 437— 
would insure that the Federal Govern- 
ment would set an example for private 
industry to follow in the employment of 
older workers, not just sit on the side- 
lines. 

Dr. Harry J. Johnson, president of the 
Life Extension Foundation, points out 
that other countries do not have our type 
of mandatory retirement programs be- 
cause other nations do not feel they can 
face the industrial consequences of 
shelving a large segment of their most 
productive people when they are still. 
able to work. 

The Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging, G. Warfield Hobbs, 
points out that half of the country’s 
9,000 scientists and 32,500 engineers over 
65 are retired and he comments that— 

We talk of educating youngsters in science 
but we overlook those we already have. A 


scientist in the hand is worth two in the 
cradle, 


At the present time, even if a Federal 
employee wants to work past his manda- 
tory retirement age and is capable of 
doing so, he finds that he cannot because 
of the narrow restrictions imposed by 
the very officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment who have been busily exhorting 
private industry to set an example in 
the employment of older workers, 

I include here the text of a letter I 
have recently received from the presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 40- 
Plus Clubs of the United States, Mr. 
Henry Carter, in support of my measure, 
House Joint Resolution 437. 
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I also include the text of House Joint 
Resolution 437, as well as an article 
from the Reader’s Digest regarding the 
obsolete employment policies which are 
causing a huge waste of valuable talent 
and skill: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Forty 
PLUS CLUBS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1959. 
Hon. Haerrs B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. McDowELL: I have received your 
letter of July 15 and have noted with in- 
terest your proposed bill for the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Governmental Em- 
ployment of Older Workers. 

It would seem to me that your proposal is 
both moderate and desirable, and might 
well serve as a step toward more concrete 
measures toward the same end in respect of 
employment of older workers in business 
and industry. Certainly, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is showing itself to be an en- 
lightened employer with respect to older 

in Federal employ, it will be in a far 
more effective position to urge analogous 
employment policies upon private employers. 

Necessarily, reeducation in this field is not 
a thing which can be arrived at overnight or 
by executive flat, and it would seem to me 
that the step by step approach exemplified 
in your resolution is the wise and proper 
way to proceed. 

If I can be of any assistance in this matter, 
please let me know. You are of course at 
liberty to use this letter in whatever way 
seems to you appropriate in the premises. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY CaRTER, 
President. 


Housn JOINT RESOLUTION 437 


Joint resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of sa Federal committee on the 
employment of older workers in order to 
preserve for such workers opportunities for 
Federal employment without discrimina- 
tion because of age 


Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States Government that equal opportunity be 
afforded all qualified persons, consistent with 
law, for employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas this policy necessarily excludes 
and prohibits discrimination against any 
employee or applicant for employment in the 
Federal Government because of age; and 

Whereas it is essential to the effective ap- 
plication of this policy in all civilian per- 
sonnel matters that all departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment adhere to this policy in a fair, 
objective, and uniform manner: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
established the Committee on Government 
Employment of Older Workers (hereinafter 
in this joint resolution referred to as the 
Committee“). The Committee shall be 
composed of seven members as follows: (a) 
one representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to be designated by the Chairman 
thereof, (b) one representative of the De- 
partment of Labor, to be designated by the 
Secretary of Labor, (c) one representative of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, to be des- 
ignated by the Director thereof, (d) one 
representative of the Department of Defense, 
to be designated by the Secretary of Defense, 
and (e) three public members to be appoint- 
ed by the President. Not more than two al- 
ternate public members may be appointed 
by the President as he may deem necessary. 
Four members of the Committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum: Provided, That at least 
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one public member (or alternate public mem - 
ber) and one nonpublic member are present. 
The President shall designate the Chairman 
and the Vice Chairman of the Committee, 
and each member of the Committee shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Committee shall— 

(1) advise the President and the Congress 
periodically as to whether the civilian em- 
ployment practices in the Federal Govern- 
ment are in conformity with the nondiscrimi- 
natory employment policy with respect to 
employment of older workers, and, whenever 
deemed necessary or desirable recommend 
methods of assuring uniformity in such prac- 
tices; 

(2) at the request of the head of a depart- 
ment or agency consult with and advise them 
concerning nondiscriminatory employment 
policies with respect to employment of older 
workers and regulations of such department 
or agency relating to such policies; 

(3) consult with and advise the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission with respect to civil service 
regulations relating to nondiscriminatory 
practices with respect to the employment of 
older workers; 

(4) review cases referred to it under the 
provisions of this joint resolution and render 
advisory opinions on the disposition of such 
cases to the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned; 

(5) make such inquiries and investigations 
as may be necessary to carry out its respon- 
sibilities under this section. 

Sec. 3. The head of each executive depart- 
ment and agency shall be responsible for 
the effectuation of the policy with respect to 
the employment of older workers in con- 
nection with all civilian personnel matters 
under his authority. 

Sec. 4. The head of each exective depart- 
ment and agency may refer any case coming 
within the purview of this joint resolution 
to the Committee for review and an advisory 
opinion whenever he deems necessary. 

Sec. 5. The Civil Service Commission shall 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
to implement the policy of this Joint resolu- 
tion, 

From Reader's Digest] 
HELP WANTED FOR THE 40-PLUS 
(By Ronald Schiller) 


Forty-seven-year-old Harry Davis boarded 
his usual commuter train in a pleasant sub- 
urb. There was nothing in his appearance 
that set him apart. But the appearance was 
a mask, for Harry Davis was a man in des- 
perate trouble. After 23 years with the same 
firm, he had lost his $11,000 job as office 
manager when his company merged with a 
larger concern. And despite a year of heroic 
effort, he had been unable to find another 
position—because of his age. 

When the train reached the city, Harry 
strode purposefully down the station plat- 
form. But instead of boarding a bus or taxi 
to his office, as did the other passengers, he 
went into the waiting room. This was the 
moment when that feeling of despair and 


panic invariably assailed him. He waited for 


it to subside, then telephoned the three 
employment agencies where he had applica- 
tions on file. He got the usual answers: 
“Nothing interesting for you today, Mr. 
Davis.“ Next he opened his newspaper to 
the employment section (he didn't like to 
read it on the train where friends might see 
him) and scanned the long columns, skip- 
ping those ads which specified “under 40“ or 
“under 45,“ circling others which required 
personal letters. Most of the rest of the day 
he spent sitting in offices waiting to be inter- 
viewed by personnel managers, most of them 
younger than he, who had answered his 
letters regarding previous ads. 

Harry's interviews usually went well. He 
is capable, intelligent, and well-qualified for 
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the positions he has sought. But he cannot 
hide the “age: 47“ ọn hif applica- 
tion blank. He is on the wrong side of that 
mysterious, senseless 40-year age barrier 
which, in the American labor market, sepa- 
rates the employables from those considered 
“too old” to hire. 

Among Harry’s worst enemies are the pen- 
sion and retirement plans that many firms 
have instituted to protect their employees. 
To hire a man Harry's age a company may 
have to pay twice as much in premiums as for 
a man in his thirties. When Harry has of- 
fered to waive his pension rights or pay the 
additional premiums himself, he has usually 
been told that it is “against company policy“ 
or that it would “mess up the bookkeeping.” 

A big problem to a man in Harry’s position 
is to maintain his morale. A dozen times a 
day he has to remind himself, “You're in fine 
health, you're in the prime of life, you've had 
valuable business experience. You may land 
the very next job you apply for. Just keep 
plugging.” 

But these self-administered pep talks can- 
not stay Harry's rapidly deteriorating finan- 
cial condition. Like many white-collar work- 
ers, he has never been able to save much 
money. There has been a family to raise— 
two sons—and his position has required that 
he maintain a good standard of living. He 
received 2 months’ severance pay when he 
was discharged, and State unemployment 
compensation helped while it lasted. But. 
outside of a little money in the bank, his only 
assets are a 3-year-old car, some life insur- 
ance, and a $16,000 house on which there 
remains a $10,000 mortgage.’ 

I do not know what is going to happen to 
Harry and his family. When I last saw saw 
him he was on his way to another interview, 
for a job as supervisor of a shipping depart- 
ment for a small firm that would pay him 
$4,000 a year. “It's a young company,” said 
Harry hopefully. With my experience there 
should be plenty of room for advancement.” 


Everything related here about Harry Davis 
is true except his name, But whatever we 
call him, he ts important to us. He is rep- 
resentative of a growing reservoir of unem- 
ployed American men over 40, and women 
over 35. I have interviewed many such 
men and women, ranging from factory and 
office workers to professionals and executives. 
Their stories differ in detail from Harry's but 
they all share three things: frustrated lives, 
shattered hopes, and fear of the future. 

Age bias in employment is an increasingly 
serious matter in the United States, because 
the proportion of middle aged in our popu- 
lation is rocketing upward. Fifty years ago 
the average life expectancy of American men 
was 47 years; today it is 67. Moreover, people 
today stay young longer. Their normal use- 
ful working life has stretched considerably. 
Yet employers continue to set age limitations 
in their hiring policies that might have ap- 
plied in the 1890's. 

The Department of Labor recently made an 
extensive survey of employers to find out 
why they don't hire older workers. The rea- 
sons were difficult to pin down. But the gen- 
eral feeling was that older people were too 
slow to meet production requirements, too 
set in their ways, less creative than younger 
workers, harder to train, more prone to ab- 
senteeism, and that their physical condition 
was not as good, 

The latter charge is undeniably true; if a 
job involves heavy physical work, a young 
man is apt to be better. But the other rea- 
sons” have turned out to be myths. A sur- 
vey of 3,313,000 employees made by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers showed 
that in work performance 93 percent of the 
older workers were equal or superior and only 
7 percent were not equal to younger workers. 
A more detailed study by the University of Il- 
linois revealed that rates of absenteeism and 
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lateness are actually lower among older em- 
Ployees, and that their loyalty, sense of re- 
sponsibility, and morale are higher. They 
are also less prone to accidents, 

On the white collar and executive level a 
common myth is that serious morale prob- 
lems develop if older men are put to work 
under executives younger than themselves. 
In cases where circumstances have forced the 
issue, this theory has failed to hold up. Two 
Years ago, for example, a New Jersey elec- 
tronic concern, needing executive help, vio- 
lated its own employment age policy by hir- 
ing two men in their fifties. They turned 
Out so well that last year five more were 

“From now on older men get prefer- 
ence here,” the young president of the firm 
told me. “They've upgraded the whole level 
of work.” 

“Actually,” states the NAM report, “older 
Workers are the cream of the crop.” 

As a result of such findings, a few large 
concerns have begun to reexamine their em- 
Ployment practices, with good results. One 
department store. now makes it a policy to 

older workers. “Hiring employes over 
40 ts good business for us,“ reports a Chicago 
Manufacturer, adding that any slowing of 
speed among older workers is more than 
made up by higher quality work. An Insur- 
ance company, disturbed by the fact that 
Many girl officer workers quit work after a 
Short time, now makes it a policy to hire 
Older women. 

The Forty-Plus clubs, composed of older 
Unemployed executives who have banded to- 
gether in several cities to help each other find 
Jobs, were among the first agencies to drama- 
tize the situation, and over a period of years 
report some remarkable successes. The New 
York club has placed so many of its mem- 
bers in the past 2 years that it has had to 
advertise for new job seekers. The Boston 
Club reports it return to employment “83 
Out of every 100 men“ within 8 to 28 days. 
The San Francisco club's roster has dropped 
by two-thirds, 

Meanwhile, to help women over 40 find em- 
Ployment, San Francisco businessmen last 
Year established an organization called 
Careers Unlimited. It has placed more than 
50 women in jobs each month. Similar or- 
eee have been springing up in other 

es. 


But hopeful as these activities are, they 
have not yet succeeded in skimming off more 
than a fraction of the middle-aged job seek- 
ers who report to Government employment 
agencies each month, The tragic fact re- 
Vealed by the Department of Labor survey is 
that haif of all employers still have age re- 
Strictions, and that between 50 and 60 per- 
cent of the job openings are still not avall- 
7 to men over 40 or 45, or to women over 

Federal and State Governments have not 

idle. Two years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment took the Initiative by abolishing 
age restrictions on Federal jobs. Five 
States—Colorado, Louisiona, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island—have 
Passed laws forbidding age discrimination 
against workers, by elther government or 
Private employers. 

But employment experts now place their 
greatest hope in a new concept: special job 
counseling for workers over 40. The Depart- 
Ment of Labor plans to help install trained 
Counselors in all 1,700 of its employment 
Offices this year. The program is based on 
the highly successful experiences In Canada 
and New York State, where special advisers 
have succeeded in raising job placement of 
Older workers by as much as 400 percent. 

The job counselor's task ranges from help- 
Ing an applicant to recast his whole plan 
for the future down to such simple advice 
as telling a woman to use less lipstick. 
Sometimes the counselor's most obvious ad- 
Vice requires the most persuasion, such as 
Convincing a job seeker to be more realistic 
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about pay demands, or to look for a job on 
the fringes of a city where younger people 
are often reluctant to work, or to retrain 
himself in a skill that is in greater demand, 

In analyzing an applicant’s qualifications 
the counselor also searches for hidden em- 
ployable talents the job seeker may not him- 
self know he possesses; Examples: a 55- 
year-old textile salesman, unemployed for 
16 months, found satisfying work as a proof- 
reader; a 59-year-old former Army paymaster 
won a position as head of the research de- 
partment of an advertising agency. 

Persuading employers to drop their age 
bars is the toughtest part of the counselor's 
job. It takes missionary zeal, diplomacy 
“and sometimes a touch of honest guile,” 
says Joe Nawn, special counselor to the 40- 
plus job seekers at the Newburgh, N.Y., 
State Employment Office. Once an employer 
phoned Joe asking if he had a receptionist— 
“under 30, of course.” Joe knew a widow 
who qualified in everything but age and 
badly needed the work. He talked so fast 
and enthusiastically about the lady's experi- 
ence, ability, and charm that the question 
of age never arose again. A month later the 
employer called to say how pleased he was 
with his new receptionist. “Did you know 
she was over 50?" asked Joe. “Gosh,” ex- 
claimed the shocked employer: “I forgot 
to ask her age.“ f 

“No community today can afford to be 
without the services of a special Job counselor 
for the 40-plus,” says Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, chairman of New York State's Leg- 
islative Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
“But the counselor cannot do the whole job. 
He needs the community's help.” ; 

Desmond's plan for community action con- 
sists of four steps: (1) Organize a steering 
committee of members from the local cham- 
ber of commerce, service clubs, and other 
civic groups; (2) make sure a special job 
counselor is appointed to the local employ- 
ment agency; (3) utilize the local schools’ 
yocational and adult-education services to 
retrain the unemployed when necessary; (4) 
enlist the community’s biggest guns to help 
break down local employers’ prejudices 
against older workers. 

Any suggestion that older workers should 
be hired as a charitable gesture, or as a civic 
duty, infuriates Senator Desmond. “It 
should be no such thing,” he explodes. 
“Employers should hire them because it's to 
their own economic self-interest to do so. 
Older workers earn every dollar paid them.” 

The crisis that confront the 40-plus right 
now, in an era of almost full employment, 
will seem minor compared with what we may 
expect in the 1960's, when the World War II 
baby crop enters the labor market. Unless 
business changes its attitude soon, warns 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, the grow- 
ing number of middle-aged unemployed 
could become “the most potent group this, 
country has ever known and force some kind 
of public program for its own survival.” 

The fact is, as President Elsenhower has 
stated, “We cannot afford to squander our 
manpower through a prejudice which ob- 
scures the values of maturity, responsibility, 
and constancy found in older workers.” 


Verrazano Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the hubbub about 
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giving the bridge across the Narrows the 
name “Verrazano.” 

The Staten Island Chamber of Com- 
merce questions the honoring of “a for- 
eigner who made a navigational mis- 
take.“ The name “Verrazano” should 
not be strange or foreign to the Ameri- 
can pecple. He did contribute to the 
navigational and geographical progress 
of his times and is worthwhile honoring, 
We have named a bridge Kosciuszko. It 
may be that some people cannot spell 
it—that is just their misfortune. Many 
cannot spell Tappan Zee, the bridge 
across the Hudson. No one would 
change the name “Tappan Zee” for that 
reason. If Staten Islanders cannot spell 
the name “Verrazano,” giving the bridge 
this name would be a good way for them 
to learn how. 

As to the doubts about Verrazano's dis- 
coveries, there are grave doubts concern- 
ing many navigators and their exploits. 
Furthermore, the name “Verrazano” is 
held in highest esteem in Italy, and the 
naming of the bridge would be another 
link in the chain forged between our 
country and the forefathers of Verra- 
zano. Throughout the Nation bridges 
have the names of distinguished men 
of the past. 


National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day Planning Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more, free governments are learning to 
recognize the need for building bridges 
of mutual understanding and friendship 
between peoples in order to bring gov- 
ernments and free natiohs together in 
their common quest for peace. 

Many years ago, a fearless navigator 
of immense spiritual faith and indomi- 
table courage sailed the seas to link the 
Old World with the New. His bold his- 
toric act has served as an inspiration for 
men of ideas and vision, and the name 
Columbus is a symbol for all of the 
Americas. 

Because there is so much ferment in 
the world today, and especially in the 
Latin Americas where our brothers feel 
so fiercely the surge for freedom it is 
my hope that the symbol of Columbus 
and the theme “Americans All“ may be 
significant factors in establishing closer 
ties between the peoples of the Amoeriene 

As national chairman of the Columbus’ 
Foundation, it was my privilege to con- 
vene a planning conference of the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day at the Press Club on June 30, 1959. 
Among those who addressed the confer- 
ence were, U.S. Senator Wayne MORSE, 
of Oregon; Representative THOMAS 
Moraan, of Pennsylvania; and Repre- 
sentative ARMISTEAD SELDEN, of Alabama, 

Since all of these distinguished gentle- 
men have dealt with Latin American 
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affairs, their remarks are particularly 
noteworthy. It is important to point out 
here that Senator Morse serves as chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, Representative 
Morgan is chairman of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and Representa- 
tive SELDEN is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include herein the speeches of 
Senator Morse, Representative MORGAN, 
and Representative SELDEN: 

SPEECH or SENATOR WAYNE Morse BEFORE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR COLUM- 
Bus Dax PLANNING CONFERENCE AT THE 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, JUNE 30, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, it is a real pleasure and 
honor for me to be here with you today to 
participate in this 1959 Columbus Day Plan- 
ning Conference. 

Jack and Ruth O’Brien, through their very 
active work with the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day, are fulfilling the 
role of true citizenship. Too many times, 
people with good ideas and good intentions 
think that only government can carry out 
some worthwhile „particularly when 
it involves international relations or policies. 
It is easy to forget that in a free country, 
government policies often follow, as well as 
lead. Here is one instance where a group 
of private citizens, acting on their own be- 
half, are giving leadership to the US. 
Government in an area where leader- 
ship has been sadly lacking, and the progress 
you are making is in no small part due to 
the vigor and public-spirited manner which 
Jack and Ruth have displayed. They have 
been of great assistance to me, too, in my 
work as chairman of the Latin American Af- 
fairs Subcommittee of the Senate. 


POTENTIAL VALUE OF COLUMBUS DAY 


Columbus Day celebrations and observ- 
ances could become the instrument for a re- 
birth of the good-neighbor relationship 
which characterized our policy toward Latin 
America in the 1930's and 1940’s. Columbus 
Day is, after all, the common heritage we 
share with our neighbors to the south. It 
does not depend for its existence upon an 
artificial act of government; and even if it 
were never marked or celebrated anywhere, 
it would still exist in history as the common 
denominator of all the people of the New 
World, the Western Hemisphere. 

That is why Columbus Day has many ad- 
vantages. It presents us with an opportunity 
we should not miss. It unites people of vary- 
ing races, religions, and national origins as 
no declaration of any government or na- 
tional official can do. It is our common her- 
itage, and in marking it, we have a great 
opportunity to stress and emphasize the 
many other heritages we share with the peo- 
ple of Canada and of Central and South 
America. 

It is even more appropriate that we should 
do so when we are seeing in Latin America 
a steady rise in the tide of freedom and 
liberty and a steady decline in the domina- 
tion of human beings by dictatorships. 

RISE OF FRE.OUM IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

The force of freedom in Latin America is 
not s transitory thing. True, it began a long 
time ago and has languished from time to 
time, even during its modern phase which 
began about the turn of the century. Yet 
when one contemplates the record of the past 
7 years, it is truly remarkable. No less than 
eight countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, El Salvador, Honduras, Peru, and 
Venezuela—took the long step toward democ- 
racy, mostly by revolution. The combined 
population of these countries is about 55 
million—and I wish to remark, parenthet- 
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ically, that lf we fully understood the sig- 
nificance of the struggie for freedom of this 
huge sector of humanity, we would put aside 
1 day in all of America, call it the “Day of 
Liberty,” and forever commemorate the ac- 
quisition of freedom by the people of 
America. 

The number of men and women who 80 
recently gained their freedom represents the 
crescendo in freedom's force in Latin Amer- 
ica. But it is not alone the number—strik- 
ing as it is—which tests this force of the 
surge of freedom. The test is found in two 
facts, often overlooked. One is that the tyr- 
annies which were overthrown were not iso- 
lated tyrannies. They constituted a system, 
a network, a sinister apparatus aiding one 
another, so that what was destroyed and 
put to rout was an international system of 
despotisnr. The second fact is that the peo- 
ple who won their freedom, won it by their 
own efforts, by their own sacrifices. Thus, 
while the extent of the force of freedom is 
signified by the numbers involved—and this 
number can be increased if we go back a few 
years before 1952—the strength of the force 
of freedom is revealed by the international 
strength of the apparatus it has destroyed, 
and the durability of the force of freedom is 
revealed by the fact that it was achieved by 
the people themselves. I know that the peo- 
ple of the United States applaud this effort, 
and that in their achievement the people 
of Latin America have won a position of last- 
ing dignity in the minds and in the hearts of 
the people of the United States. 

Let me turn now to the future and to the 
question of how we can improve on what we 
have done, and how we can devise among 
ourselves more friendly acts which will 
match the friendly words which one still 
hears around the hemisphere and also drown 
out the unfriendly words which have come in 
increasing volume in the last year. 

What is the significance of freedom's pow- 
erful surge for the future of Latin America? 
The consequences I see for the future are 
deep and overwhelming in their impact. 

First, ls the now inevitable trend toward 
democracy. What has been revealed during 
the past decade or so is the instability of 
dictatorship, which is another way of say- 
ing, the instability of governments not 
founded on the will and consent of the peo- 
ple. I may be accused of excessive optimism, 
but instead of a past in which occasional ex- 
periments in democracy interrupted a gen- 
eral practice of dictatorships, in the future I 
see dictatorships, if they reappear at all, as 
momentary interruptions in the inevitable 
and irresistable growth of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Second, the force of freedom carries with 
it a profound popular will for economic de- 
velopment. When economic and business 
activity is in the hands of a dictator sup- 


ported by a small aristocracy, the rhythm of- 


development is slow, erratic, and incomplete. 
Where people are free, the will to develop is 
comprehensive and . Economic de- 
velopment is inevitable for Latin America, 
at a faster pace than ever before and on a 
broader scale. : 

Third, the fruits of economic development 
are bound to be better distributed. Eco- 
nomic development requires careful plan- 
ning, the proper selection of objectives, the 
training of people and the exercise of self- 
discipline. In the free community, the sup- 
port of the people must be solicited for the 
Nation’s program. It can only be done by 
giving the people a permanent stake in the 
community's welfare. The people of Latin 
America have already demonstrated that 
their struggle for liberty has been won in 
the midst of widespread poverty. They will 
not again easily surrender their Liberty for 
bread alone. But the demand for economic 
development which originates with the peo- 
ple must promise a rise in the standards of 
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living. It must promise widespread educa- 
tion and technical training. It must promise 
the increased application of modern science 
and technology in all avenues of life. When 
it is the popular will from which develop- 
ment springs, the riches of development must 
return to the people in increasing measure. 
FREEDOM WILL LEAD TO FRIENDSHIP 


Finally, I foresee an eventual develop- 
ment of a new level of friendship and under- 
standing between the United States and 
Latin America. Friendship between nations 
must ultimately rest upon the deepest sense 
of dignity, of self-respect, which nations feel 
about themselves. As freedom is acquired, 
as development occurs, as stability and prog- 
ress are achieved, a nation’s self-respect 
grows. The extremes of popular nationalism, 
so widespread at the beginning of the jour- 
ney of progress, are converted into self-con- 
fidence as nations acquire the mastery of 
self-government. And when self-confidence 
begins, so does the possibility of friendship 
and understanding. I foresee, thus, as the 
product of the present surge for freedom, & 
new level of friendship—a friendship be- 
tween the United States and its neighbors 
based upon equality in freedom and equality 
in our confidence to master and employ for 
the good of all, the instruments of progress. 

These are the possible future products of 
the force of freedom. They constitute al- 
together a vast change in the New World, 
from the pessimism of Simon Bolivar about 
the possibilities of freedom in America, to the 
optimism of freedom's own conquest. There 
are many obstacles yet to be overcome, but 
the people of this hemisphere will conquer 
these obstacles. Communism is one of them. 
At this very time the forces of communism 
are attempting to link themselves to Latin 
America’s march to freedom. But what has 
communism to offer? It offers this hemi- 
sphere a formula on how to lose freedom. 
Whichever way one looks at communism, at 
bottom its fundamental doctrine is revealed: 
That the only way a community can progress 
is to surrender its freedom to a dictatorship 
of self-styled pundits—the so-called leader- 
ship of the proletariat—who arrogate to 
themselves the final wisdom about the laws 
of mankind's development. Dictatorship 1s 
the heart of the Communist matter; but 
Latin America already knows more about 
freedom and how to acquire it than does 
Soviet Russia. 

The whole question of Inter-American re- 
lations and its role in all these areas is cur- 
rently the subject of a thoroughgoing 
study by a subcommittee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate. 
This subcommittee has been diligently at 
work for almost a year; it has another year's 
work still ahead of it. We have called in 
some of the outstanding universities and re- 
search institutions in the United States to 
study various aspects of the problem and 
report to us. Those reports, which are not 
yet complete, will be followed by hearings 
and further exploration by the subcommit- 
tee itself. We are determined to do a thor- 
oughly objective, nonpartisan job, and we 
hope that we can make useful, constructive 
recommendations. It would be premature at 
this point for me to try to anticipate what 
those recommendations will be, and I shall 
not do so. I think I can, however, lay down 
certain general principles. 

I want to speak particularly of economic 
development which is the modern expression 
for Roosevelt's freedom from want and which 
is by all odds the major problem of inter- 
American relations. 

There are, it is said, many ways to skin & 
cat, and there are also many ways to achieve 
economic deveiopment. I am distrustful of 
anybody who picks out one way, and says this 
is the only road to salvation. 
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I do, however, have some suggestions to 
Make regarding economic policy for all the 
American countries, my own included. 


F ECONOMIC NEEDS OF LATIN AMERICA 


There are three elements in economic de- 
velopment, and each is as important as one 
Of the legs on a three-legged stool. These 
elements are people, resources, and capital. 

Much of the current discussion of inter- 
American economic problems, I think, cen- 
ters too much on the need for capital to the 
Neglect of the development of human re- 
Sources, but I do not underestimate the need 
tor capital, so let me talk about that first. 

At this particular point in time, it is in 
the national interest of the United States 

export capital, just as it is in the national 
interest of most of the other American Re- 
Publics to import capital. And this is 
exactly what has been happening to the 
tune of several million dollars a year. It 
has occurred largely in the private sector, 
and on balance, it has made a great con- 
tribution to economic growth. 

But it is mainly equity capital, looking 
for a profit. There is nothing wrong with 
this, as far as it goes. The trouble is it 
doesn't go far enough, It doesn't go into 
the kind of nonprofit development which is 
essential to economic growth, A great many 
developments of this kind have been financed 
through the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the Development Loan Fund. 
I hope more will be done through the forth- 
Coming inter-American Development Bank. 
But I wonder if all of this is being done in 
the most effective way possible. 

Better results would follow, in my judg- 
ment, if greater use were made of line-of- 
credit arrangements under which credits are 
established and drawn on, as needed, for 
a variety of specific projects. In certain cir- 
Cumstances, it might even be possible and 
desirable. to work out provisions for these 

of-credit to revolve—that is, for re- 
Payments automatically to replenish the 
amount of credit that could be drawn. 

Greater use of such line-of-credit arrange- 
ments, it seems to me, would make it easier 
for all the peoples of this hemisphere to 
develop their own resources in their own 
Way. 
I think it must be frankly realized that 
all of the investments and all of the tech- 
Nology of the United States will not by 
themselves bring about the kind of economic 
development which we are seeking in the 
American Republics. That can only be done 
by the people of these Republics themeelves. 
We in the United States can help, but we 
Cannot do the whole job. 

If it is fundamental that people have the 
Tight to develop their own resources in their 
Own way, it is equally fundamental that they 
are the ones who must do the developing. A 
20th century economy cannot exist in an 16th 
Century social structure. Education is of 
Paramount importance in this respect, and 
80 far as I am aware, not a single country 
in the Americas is making a sufficient in- 
vest ment in its own people. 

It takes capital to develop resources, but 
it also takes people; and the people come 
first. This is a field in which) the activities 
of Columbus Day and the Organization of 
American States could well be expanded. 

POSSIBILITY OF COMMON MARKET DESERVES 

STUDY 

Another field for great OAS concern is that 
of economic cooperation. In considering the 
economic problems of this hemisphere, we 
ought, in my judgment, to pay more atten- 
tion to Adam Smith's doctrine of natural ad- 
Vantage. That is, each of us ought to con- 
centrate on doing that which we can do best. 
No nation of this hemisphere, not even the 
United States, is big enough to be a self- 
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contained economic unit, If any nation tries 
to become self-sufficient, it is mot only 
doomed to failure; worse, it wastes resources 
which are more badly needed in other lines 
of endeavor. 

From this, it follows, in my judgment, that 
we should think more along the lines of 
moving toward economic unity just as we 
have moved toward political unity. I realize 
that this will be difficult, that it will involve 
some possibly painful adjustments for all 
and that it cannot be done overnight. But 
I think its benefits will make all its difi- 
culties and adjustments worthwhile. I am 
hopeful that the Central American Economic 
Union will point the way toward larger 
groupings. 

An American common market would not 
only lead to more efficient use of resources; 
it would also contribute to the formation and 
growth of the institutions which are indis- 
pensable to economic development. It 
would, for example, make possible larger fi- 
nancial institutions and more extensive mar- 
kets for securities. 

HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT 


Finally, it seems to me that the OAS 
could make a historic contribution in the 
field of intra-hemispheric defense. We have 
seen how the OAS has already made great 
and encouraging progress in the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes among its members. I 
suggest the time has come to build upon 
this progress and explore the possibilities 
of arriving at a regional agreement, within 
this hemisphere, for the reduction, or at 
least the limitation, of armaments. Such 
an agreement would have several obvious 
and imediate advantages. 

For one thing, it would at once free very 
considerable resources which are now going 
into armaments and which are more badly 
needed for schools and other aspects of socio- 
economic development. 

For another, it would tend to diminish 
the influence of the military and increase 
the influence of the civilian branches of 
Government. This would have a very salu- 
tary effect, especially in those few countries 
which still suffer under military or quasi- 
military dictatorships. 

Finally, it would, I think, set a good ex- 
ample for the rest of the world. 

As many ot you know. I hold to the position 
in the Senate of the United States that the 
United States should not grant military aid 
to dictatorships anywhere in the world, in- 
cluding Latin America. I am willing to sup- 
port some military aid to free nations in 
Latin America for hemispheric defense, but 
even here I think it is preferable to de- 
velop a hemispheric police force under the 
jurisdiction and direction of some interna- 
tional organization such as the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

I am a strong supporter of increasing eco- 
nomic aid programs for Latin America, pref- 
erably on a line-of-credit loan basis related 
to specific economic projects that will help 
bring direct economic benefits to the people 
of Latin America. 

A distinguished Brazilian pointed out a 
few months ago that the relations between 
the United States and Latin America are 
perturbed, on both sides, by the prevalence 
of psychological behavior complexes. As a 
consequence, he added, the instrumentality 
of inter-American cooperation has increas- 
ingly become a mechanism for juridical and 
political coexistence rather than a system for 
mutual understanding. 

Our biggest piece of unfinished business 
is to repair our mutual understanding. This 
is what the members of this audience are 
peculiarly well equipped to do. Whatever 
your vocation may be, I ask you to make 
this your ayocation. I ask you to take it 
seriously. 
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REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE MORGAN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to meet with representatives of the 
National Citizens Committee for Columbus 
Day. My distinguished colleague, PETER 
Roprno, has kept me informed of the com- 
mittee’s past activities, and I welcome the 
opportunity to be brought up to date con- 
cerning its future program. 

It is particularly appropriate for the com- 
mittee to undertake to broaden the tradi- 
tional observation of Columbus Day to em- 
phasize the heritage which all of the nations 
and peoples of the Western Hemisphere share 
in common s a result of the discoveries of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Columbus Day has in the past been cele- 
brated in part as a reminder of our in- 
debtedness to the older nations of Europe 
and of the ties which continue to bind us 
to them. It seems to me to be highly de- 
sirable that in addition to looking back 
across the Atlantic toward the Old World, 
those of us in the United States as well as 
those in our sister Republics should look 
around us within this hemisphere. If we 
pause and look around us and remember how 
much the date 1492 means to every one of 
us, it will bring home to us again the unique 
relationship which exists between the peoples 
of our hemisphere. 

There is a tendency for nations as well as 
for individuals to become so preoccupied 
with their own day-to-day problems that 
they give too much emphasis to thelr dif- 
ferences. Anything we can do to reempha- 
size the things we have in common and our 
obligations to each other should make things 
better for us all. 

Rather than taking more of your time, I 
am very happy and fortunate to be able to 
call on the Honorable Armisreap I. SELDEN, 
who is chairman of the Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affafrs. I am 
glad to be able to transfer to him respon- 
sibility for further discussion of the relations 
of the American Republics with each other, 
I am sure that you will find that he under- 
stands the problems of our hemisphere and 
that he is very much interested in the work 
of your group. 

Chairman Seven and his subcommittee 
have recently issued a Report on U.S. Re- 
lations with Latin America” which has been 
widely read and has received many favorable 
comments. He is a thoughtful and well- 
informed observer of the Latin American 
scene. It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
present to you the Honorable Armisrzap I. 
SELDEN, of Alabama. 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE SELDEN OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed out, 
last May the Subcommittee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs of the Forelgn Affairs Commit- 
tee (of which I am chairman) issued a report 
on U.S. relations with Latin America. In 
our examination of Inter-American relatious 
prior to the report, we were particularly 
concerned with the climate of misunder- 
standing which we found. Bitterness and 
antagonism were showing up as unwelcome 
guests even at inter-American conferences. 

As long as the atmosphere is charged with 
grievances and recriminations, we will make 
little headway in resolving the very real con- 
fllets of interest which are bound to crop 
up among nations of dissimilar stages of 
development and of wealth. 

In the past, serious problems have con- 


‘fronted us without straining the entire fabric 


of inter-American relations. The difficulties 
brought about by the depression of the 
thirties and by dislocations due to World 
War II were probably greater than those 
which confront us today. We asked our- 
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selves why it was then possible to reach 
friendly understandings, even to disagree on 
issues, without engendering intense an- 
tagonisms; and why today, on the other 
hand, even minor irritations seem to give rise 
to downright hostility. 

The subcommittee’s conclusions and rec- 
ommendations are set forth in a 10-page 
report. Dr. Morcan and I brought along a 
handful of copies for those of you who might 
be interested. Other copies are available 
from the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Also, the committee has authorized the 
printing in Spanish of a number of copies 
of the report, and it is hoped these copies 
will be off the press by the end of the week. 

In our report, you will find no discussion 
of such substantive problems as what might 
be done about the Instability of Latin Amer- 
ica’s markets, or ways to promote economic 
development. Rather, the subcommittee 
concerned itself in this report with under- 
lying misunderstandings which are impair- 
ing efforts to work out solutions to such 
questions, 

I have been deeply impressed by the efforts 
of the National Citizens Committee for 
Columbus Day and the Columbus Founda- 
tion. Their work has been directed toward 
creating the very atmosphere of inter-Ameri- 
can understanding that the subcommittee 
found to be indispensable to effective Hemi- 
sphere cooperation. There is no better road 
to inter-American respect and understand- 
ing than by individuals’ getting to know each 
others problems and aspirations. 

The Columbus Foundation's initiative in 
setting up its sister-city program is exactly 
the kind of approach the subcommittee had 
in mind when it recommended, and I quote 
from our report: 

“We believe that nongovernmental con- 
tacts between people of all the American Re- 
publics are an essential avenue toward bet- 
ter understanding. Such organizations as 
the Inter-American Bar Association, the In- 
ter-American Press Association, and the In- 
ter-American Regional Organization of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions have contributed enormously toward 
the basic component of strong inter-Ameri- 
can ties—-an appreciation of each others“ 
problems and aspirations. Moreover, per- 
sonal contacts between private citizens re- 
move any lurking suspicions of ulterior mo- 
tives which sometimes attach to a Govern- 
ment-instigated program, no matter how al- 
truistic might be the intention. 

“We urge more professional and other 
groups to undertake similar relations with 
their Latin American counterparts.” 

One final word from the congressional point 
of view. It is extremely gratifying to find 
groups of private citizens making foreign 
policy their business. Previously we have 
noticed tendencies which might be described 
as “leave it to the State Department” or 
“leave it to Congress.“ These are mighty poor 
substitutes for the kind of strong inter- 
American bonds that can be forged when a 
growing circle of Americans, north and south 
of the Rio Grande, Join hands to make the 
new world the land of peace and plenty our 
Founding Fathers envisioned. 


The Late Mrs. Mary T. Norton 


— 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tle woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply grieved yesterday 
to see in the paper a picture of, and a 
notice of the passing of, the late Mary 
Norton, Member of Congress from New 
Jersey, one of the handsomest, finest 
women I have ever been privileged to 
know. She was elected to Congress a 
few months before I was, and I found 
inspiration from her in our close con- 
gressional service. She was a fine and 
true friend. 

Before coming to Congress, Mary Nor- 
ton had a fine record of accomplish- 
ments, and as a Member of Congress she 
became a highly respected politician and 
national figure. She added luster to her 
name. She was thoroughly loyal. I do 
believe the cause of women never had a 
finer friend than she. She believed in 
their having their place in the sun. 
Mary Norton was warmhearted and 
strong, loyal to her family, loyal to party, 
loyal to her country. 

Although she was a Democrat, when 
she went to Boston she often spoke of 
me. There was no party line in her 
friendships. We who served with her 
here—and there are not many left here 
now—know of her tremendous fight for 
every cause she thought was right. She 
wanted to help the underprivileged. Her 
battle for improved labor conditions will 
receive the gratitude of children yet un- 
born. It was not a political gesture in 
any way. She was a great patriot, always 
fighting for national defense. She al- 
ways pushed onward and upward. She 
was a very religious woman, a power in 
her church, a power in the country. 

We cannot spare women like Mary 
Norton. In my opinion, we cannot re- 
place her. 2 

My deepest sympathy goes to her sis- 
ters and brother and their children, and 
to the family she loved and helped so 
much, and to her countless friends. 

The following is an article that ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Mon- 
day, August 3, 1959: 

Mary T. Norton, 84, LEGISLATOR, DEAD—JERSEY 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, 1925-50, HEADED LABOR 
COMMITTEE 10 Years 
GREENWICH, CONN, August 2.—Former 

Representative Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey, 

died of a heart attack today in Greenwich 

Hospital. She was 84 years old. 

Mrs. Norton was stricken yesterday at her 
home here at 52 Lafayette Place. She had 
moved here 3 years ago from her former home 
at 2400 Hudson Boulevard in Jersey City. 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. Joseph 
McDonagh, of Greenwich, and Miss Anne 
Hopkins, of New York. 

DEAN OF WOMEN IN CONGRESS 

Mrs. Norton held the record for length of 
service by a woman Representative when she 
announced on her 75th birthday in March 
1950 that she would not seek reelection to 
Congress. She served for 25 years in the 
House, 

She was induced to enter politics by Mayor 
Frank Hague, of Jersey City, in 1920. Her 
district, the 13th of New Jersey, formerly the 
12th, comprises Bayonne and part of Jersey 
City. 

Mrs. Norton was the first woman elected to 
Congress by the Democratic Party. She was 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
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District of Columbia for 5 years, being the 
first woman to head a congressional com- 
mittee. She also was named to the House 
Labor Committee and in 1937 became its 
chairman. She held the chairmanship until 
1947, and then became a member of the House 
Administration Committee. 3 

Her interest in labor affairs never waned, 
however, and when the Taft-Hartley bill was 
being discussed in Congress, she said: 

“The labor balters and the labor haters 
at long last are having a field day.” 

In 1945 she had met opposition from labor 
groups when she introduced a House bill 
seeking to implement President Harry S. 
Truman's request to Congress for authoriza- 
tion to set up fact-finding boards in indus- 
trial disputes. 

FETED BY COLLEAGUES 

In both 1945 and 1950 fellow Members in 
the House feted Mrs. Norton, On her 25th 
anniversary in Congress and her 75th birth- 
day, Mrs. Norton, in a hospital with pneu- 
monia and influenza, issued her announce- 
ment of retirement. ic 

Mrs. Norton was a stanch New Dealer and 
helped to guide the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's wage and hour legislation as 
well as to defend it later. She also cham- 
pioned the Fair Employment Practices Act 
and was instrumental in raising the mini- 
mum- wage level from 40 to 75 cents an hour. 

Mrs. Norton served as State Democratic 
Committee vice chairman from 1921 to 1932, 
and as chairman in 1932 to 1935 and again 
from 1940 to 1944. 

In 1923 she became the first woman 
elected a freeholder in Hudson County and 
the State. Mrs. Norton was named dele- 
gate-at-large to the Democratic National 
Conventions from 1924 through 1940 and in 
1944 was a delegate serving on the plat- 
form-drafting committee. In 1944 she be- 
came a member of the Democratic National 
Committee. Four years later she was the 
conyention chairman of credentials. 

ALWAYS BACKED HAGUE MACHINE 

She maintained her support of the Hague 
machine throughout her career and at the 
time she announced her retirement was in- 
strumental in retaining Mr. Hague on the 
New Jersey State Executive Committee by 
outmaneuvering his enemies. 

During her early years in Congress, Mrs. 
Norton introduced the first resolution to 
repeal the 18th amendment and spoke widely 
for repeal of prohibition, She also opposed 
the Gillette bill, fostering dissemination of 
birth-control information, 

She was born in Jersey City on March 7. 
1875, the daughter of Thomas and Marie 
Shea Hopkins. After attending public 
schools and a business college and working 
as a stenographer and secretary she was mar- 
ried in 1909 to Robert Francis Norton, a 
businessman, He died in 1934. 

After the death of her infant son, Robert 
Francis, Mrs. Norton became active in day 
nurseries and was president of the Day 
Nursery Association of Jersey City. She re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from St. Elizabeth’s College in 1930 for con- 
structive humanitarian work in welfare and 
politics. In 1937 she received a similar de- 
gree from Rider College, 

In May 1947, she was named the outstand- 
ing Catholic woman of the year and re- 
ceived the Siena medal of Theta Phi Alpha, 
National Society of Catholic Women, at cere- 
monies in Norwood, Mass, 

Mrs. Norton was a member of the National 
Business and Professional Women's League, 
the Queens Daughters and the Catholic 
Daughters of America, 
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Nixon Scores Behind Iron Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by the well-known col- 
umnist, Gould Lincoln, appeared in the 
Washington Star of August 4. 

Mr. Lincoln analyzes the visit of our 
Vice President, Ricuarp M. Nixon, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in an intelligent, 
calm, and thoughtful manner. 

The Vice President has shown himself 
@ man of stature; he has made no mis- 

es in a most difficult situation. 
While his visit will not bring about the 
millennium that some expect, it has done 
no harm, and certainly will do nothing 
but good. 
Nixon Scores BEHIND Iron CURTAIN 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon has done 
a great service to the American people—and 
to the people of Russia. This may, or may 
not have won to himself votes for the 
Presidency next year. The good he has done 
goes beyond that. The service he has 
rendered in his 10-day visit to the US.SR., 
and particularly by his final speech, carried 
by radio and television to millions of Russian 
Citizens, has set an important precedent. It 
Should increase the probabilities of world 
Peace. 

It seems unthinkable that any people 
Should believe that the United States is bent 
On aggressive war of conquest. Certainly, it 
Ís incredible. The Russian people, however, 
have been told over and over again that the 
Purpose of our Government is to overthrow 
the Communist Government and force upon 
pti a the American brand of democ- 


And now Mr. Nixon has conveyed to the 
Russians the plain and simple fact that the 
United States wants peace not war. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has stated this time and 
time again. But the statements of the 
President have been withheld from the peo- 
Ple of Russia. The Iron Curtain was pulled 
aside to permit the Vice President to tell the 
Russians the truth. This, in itself, is a 
hopeful sign. 

President Eisenhower has now announced 
that Russia's Prime Minister Khrushchev has 
been invited to visit the United States, and 
that he, Mr. Eisenhower, will visit Russia 
later. Having allowed the Vice President to 
Speak directly to the Russian people, it would 
be strange, indeed, if the President is not 
accorded the same privilege when he goes to 
Moscow and other parts of the US.S.R. Mr. 

chey, of course, will be free to talk 
to Americans when he comes here in Sep- 
tember. 

These interchanges of visits of the heads 
Of the two most powerful nations in the 
World may lead to better understanding. to 
better relations, and to a more easy peace. 

CITES DRIVE AGAINST NATIONS 


Mr. Nrxon’s address to the Russians in- 
Cluded a frank invitation to the Russian 
Communists to lay aside their announced 
Program of world communism and world 
domination, the ultimate result of that pro- 
gram. He told the people quite flatly that 
as long as thelr leaders persist in this drive 
for communtzing the world, including the 
United States, they must expect the United 
States and its allies of the free world to 
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maintain their military bases within easy 

distance of the USSR. Further, 
he said that this country will continue to 
increase its military strength. Mr. Nixon's 
whole tone was firm, but distinctly he en- 
gaged in no saber rattling. His warm ap- 
preciation of the Russian people and their 
hospitality to himself and Mrs. Nixon was 
a strong, overlying theme. 

To those who have followed the Russian 
Communist drive to engulf and, indeed, to 
enslave the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe, it seems almost hopeless that 
U.S.S.R. leaders will accept Mr. Nrxon’s in- 
yitation to give over their ideas of world 
domination. But there it is, as Mr. Nixon 
laid out the proposition for a real world 
peace. Thinking Russians, as they come 
better to understand the real purpose of 
the United States and its people—which is 
to live and let live, to allow each people to 
select their own form of government—may 
take a new look. 

GRASPS ESSENTIALS 


Mr. Nixon has again shown himself a mas- 
ter at grasping the essentials of the most vi- 
tal problems which confront the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and the whole world. 
His whole bearing during his momentous 
visit to Russia at a tense moment, with the 
East and West in virtual deadlock over the 
problems of West Berlin and all of Germany, 
was a credit’ to himself and to his country. 
Whether he was engaged in rough and tum- 
ble debate with Russia's Khrushchev, or 
whether he was being heckled by persons in 
the throngs which greeted him, Mr. Nixon 
never lost his dignity, and he was never at a 
loss in meeting the situations as they de- 
veloped. 

The United States has engaged in four 
wars since the closing years of the 19th cen- 
tury, two of them world wars. It has op- 
posed world aggression by a conquest-mad 
emperor. It has fought world conquest by 
Fascist and Nazi leaders. Finally, it has 
fought a war, the Korean war, against Com- 
munist aggression. In none of these wars 
has the United States failed in its objectives. 
But it seized no territory of other nations and 
made it its own. This is the simple truth, 
and Mr. Nixon used it effectively in his argu- 
ment to the Russian people they need fear no 
aggressive action by Americans against their 
people, their government, and against their 
progress to better and better living. 

If Mr, Nox has been able—as it seems he 
must—to remove this mote from the eye of 
the Russian people, to disprove the teaching 
of their leaders, he has done incalculable 
good, The price of peace for the Russians is 
not their own freedom. It is the abandon- 
ment of world aggression. 


Significance of Vice President Nixon’s 
Speech to the Russian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech delivered by Vice President Nrxon 
to the Russian people last week was-an 
event of enormous significance. For the 
first time since the cold war was 
launched some 13 years ago, the Soviet 
Government has permitted a high Amer- 
ican official to address its people directly 
over governmental facilities without 
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prior censorship. As such, the speech 

constitutes a major breakthrough the 

Iron Curtain and marks an important 

eens in Soviet-American rela- 
ons. 

Writing in the Washington Star of 
August 3, David Lawrence describes the 
Vice President’s speech as a “phenome- 
non unparalleled in the history of diplo- 
macy.” Believing that Mr. Lawrence's 
article contains an excellent analysis of 
the impact of the speech on world af- 
fairs, I include it with my remarks, as 
follows: 


U.S, SPUTNIK IN THE CoLD War—Nrxon’s TV 
SPEECH TO Russians HAILED; WILL KHĦRU- 
SHCHEV REPLY ON U.S. TV? 


(By David Lawrence) 


A phenomenon unparalleled in the history 
of diplomacy has just occurred, It is of 
transcendent importance in the struggle for 
world peace—a sputnik, it might be called, 
in the progress of international relations. 

For, in the midst of the cold war, a leader 
of one Nation has spoken in criticism of a 
hostile government directly to the people of 
that country. It was an address as tactful 
and yet as argumentative as a diplomatic 
note. 

The speech made by Vice President Nixon 
to the people of the Soviet Union contained 
little that had not been said before in the 
formal and informal exchanges of views 
among the foreign ministers of the two sides 
at Geneva and through their ambassadors 
for several years past. But it was of tre- 
mendous significance because these words 
were transmitted directly over television and 
radio to the Soviet people inside their own 
borders and over their own governmental 


facilities. 


It was something that could not have been 
arranged without the sanction of the Soviet 
Government itself, which hitherto has main- 
tained a strict censorship of what might be 
said to the Soviet people either through the 
press or over the air. 

The Vice President didn’t mince words. 
He made pointed criticisms. But they were 
couched in earnest, polite, dignified and rea- 
soned phrases. He didn’t pull his punches, 
but he handied himself without giving of- 
fense. Ever since his college days, when he 
was a prize debater, RicHarp Nixon has 
known how to argue persuasively in compe- 
tition with adversaries before big audiences, 

The Vice President himself worked 6 hours 
on his speech. He chose his words carefully 
and covered every vital issue. It was a mas- 
terplece of diplomacy, yet it was an effective 
appeal over the head of a P to the 
people —something that President Woodrow 
Wilson first enunciated as a principle in his 
war address of 1917 when he said “We have 
no quarrel with the German people. but 
only with their autocratic government.” 

It is most unfortunate that inside the 
United States so much press speculation by 
supporters and opponents of Mr. Nrxon has 
been devoted to the question of whether the 
trip enhances his political prestige for the 
presidential contest in 1960. This detracts 
from the true importance of the Nrxon visit 
to Russia and Poland. 

For today it is the impact of the Nixon 
address on the course of the cold war“ that 
is alone important. His mission was author- 
ized by President Eisenhower and is there- 
fore associated with the conduct of our for- 
eign relations. 

Did the Nixon trip help toward world 
peace? Did it advance the cause of the West 
in its indefatigable endeavor to find a com- 
mon ground for “getting along“ with the die- 
tatorship in the Kremlin? 

These questions are difficult ta answer be- 
cause Khrushchey is a ruthless man who has 
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been guilty of ordering mass murders in 
Eastern Europe, where he holds many coun- 
tries as his captives. He is fanatically 
wedded to the idea of world conquest by 
threats of military action, by spreading com- 
munistic ideas and then by infiltrating other 
governments and taking possession of them. 

Should Khrushchev be invited to come 
to America, and when? This ts a subject for 
- diplomacy’s experts to work out. The whole 
thing started with a belief on Khrushchev's 
part that a summit conference would en- 
hance his prestige with his own people. The 
West thought it better to have a foreign 
ministers’ conference first to ascertain if the 
Berlin crisis could be solved by such a meet- 
ing. President Eisenhower said he would go 
to a summit meeting only if the results at 
Geneva justified it. 

Now Geneva is acknowledged to be a fail- 
ure. Cleverly, no doubt, Khrushchev figured 
that by opening up doors for Vice President 
Nixon and giving him a chance to visit Rus- 
sia and Poland he could get a two-man sum- 
mit conference anyway. For President 
Eisenhower has insisted there must be some 
give on the part of Khrushchey before a gen- 
eral summit conference is held, so that the 
West would not seem to be negotiating un- 
der the duress of the recent ultimatum to us 
to get out of Berlin. The demand and ac- 
companying threat have never been with- 
drawn. 

The Soviet Premier says he would like to 
come to the United States when “the time is 
Tipe.” The President told the press last 
week that such a trip might come about 
eventually when the American people have 
been conditioned to it. 

How can this happen? Overnight the So- 
viet leader could withdraw his ultimatum. 
Maybe that’s why he issued it—eventually 
to get an inylitation to come to the United 
States. If he comes, he can have television 
and radio audiences to listen to him but he 
also will have persons in all parties answer- 
ing him and interrogating him. 

When this appeared to be the way things 
were shaping up in Scandinavia, Nikita 
Khrushchey backed away through he had 
been officially invited. The time, he felt, was 
not ripe. Maybe Khrushchey wants only an 
invitation to visit the United States, and 
then might decide that in this case also “the 
time isn’t ripe.” Lots of Americans would 
agree with him, 
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The Volunteer Fireman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Star, a newspaper of 
Southampton, Bucks County, Pa., on 
July 29, 1959, and which calls attention, 
and gives well-deserved credit, to a fine 
group of public-spirited citizens: 

Tue VOLUNTEER FIREMAN, AN HONORED 

CITIZEN 


One of the interesting facets of American 
life is that the average individual has a 
great deal more spare time than he is willing 
to admit. Men usually find spare-time in- 
terests that provide a keen interest or some- 
thing entirely different from their vocational 
pursuits. Since the war, many men have be- 
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come active as auxiliary policemen, firemen, 
little league coaches, managers, or have be- 
come involved in other activities. 

We know of no other spare-time interest 
that brings greater satisfaction than serving 
as a volunteer fireman. Here an individual 
is devoting his spare time protecting lives 
and property from the ravages of fire. 

Firefighting brings out good physical co- 
ordination in a man and sharpens the senses 
to accept danger with the knowledge that 
fire can be controlled and extinguished by 
tested and scientifically proved measures. 

A volunteer fireman is following in the 
footsteps of many famous citizens who 
served in this role and distinguished them- 
selves, It is a proud and honored activity. 

Look at the volunteer firemen when you 
next meet them and you'll find they are a 
hardy breed of men, willing to sacrifice sev- 
eral hours a week for the good of the com- 
munity and their neighbors. True, there is 
no pay, but the reward comes in knowing that 
when a fire emergency arises, they are the 
men who with fortitude, using training and 
good commonsense, cam render a fire harm- 
less. 

Your township fire company needs men— 
good men—who are willing to devote a few 
hours each week to the job of becoming a 
firefighter. A man can lift his head a little 
higher and command the respect of his neigh- 
bor because he belongs to that band of 
picked men—the volunteer firemen. 


Award Winning Essays in My True Se- 
curity Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege and pleasure to be pres- 
ent at the My True Security national 
awards banquet in Washington, D.C., on 
July 21, when the national winner and 
the two runner-up winners delivered 
their essays. This contest was sponsored 
by the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., of Newark, N. J. 

These young people impressed me with 
their sincerity and wisdom. I liked all 
three essays, and, had I been a judge, I 
would not have known in which order to 
rank them. 'The first place was awarded 
to Miss Martha Reynolds, of 111 Mar- 
garet Avenue, Marietta, Ga. She will 
reccive a $1,000 scholarship to the uni- 
versity of her choice. One runner-up 
was Herbert S. Edwards, 2040 South Fill- 
more Street, Denver, Colo. He wins a 
$500 scholarship. The other runner-up 
was John R. Williams, of 1212 4th Street 
North, Fargo, N. Dak. He will also re- 
ceive a $500 scholarship. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am having printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the essays which were judged 
the three best in the United States in this 
contest. In doing this, I wish to pay 
tribute to the sponsors and all partici- 
pants for taking part in a project, the 
objectives of which were most worth- 
while and which did a great deal toward 
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stimulating constructive thinking about 
the values of our national heritage. 

The essays follow: 

My Trus Securirr 
(By Martha Reynolds) 

I am a teenager. I could be almost any 
teenager living in almost any of the growing 
cities in the United States. I go to school 
and to church; and, with the exception of 
Elvis Presley, I like the things most teen- 
agers like—hamburgers and french fries, 
Rock Hudson, football, Dick Clark, crew-neck 
sweaters, and crew-cut boys. Recently, I've 
become aware of the necessity to think seri- 
ously about my life. Teens everywhere face 
this problem of making important decisions 
about the future. 

My generation lives in a stimulating age 
and has much to anticipate, for our modern 
advances point the way to a better life for 
all. In my own lifetime I've seen the wonder 
of color television, the near extinction of 
the polio menace, and e submarine that can 
safely travel under the virgin Arctic ice. 
I've heard America’s wish for peace on earth 
broadcast to all the world from outer space, 
and probably in my time I will see man at 
last reach the moon. 

In the height of this wonderful age, how- 
ever, I find that I cannot ignore the hazards 
of a moving world. A cold war as deadly as 
any battle now exists. An ICBM could de- 
stroy in a few moments the life I know. 
Modern revolutionists, practically at my own 
doorstep, fight to preserve and extend free- 
doms, I, too often take for granted. Today 
is a time when both young and old must 
be continuously struggling to preserve the 
dignity of the individual. 

The omnipresence of such turmoil and 
confusion certainly tends to make any plans 
for jobs, further education, or future homes 
and families seem insecure. A small child 
can find security in the reassuring glow of a 
light in the dark, in the touch of a familiar 
hand, or in the comfort of a mother’s kiss. 
But how can we teenagers find this needed 
assurance of safety when this atmosphere of 
unrest is like the grin of the Cheshire cat, 
always with us? ‘Youth discovers this as- 
surance in the democratic principles on 
which our country rests—basically, respect 
for the worth of the individual and a su- 
preme loyalty to God, 

America is one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. And 
because its Government was instituted to 
promote the general welfare, I know that 
even I am guaranteed an opportunity for 
developing my initiative and achieving my 
dreams. Free enterprise is another form of 
my security, because the individual can 
achieve personal goals through working with 
irene by the organization and division of 
a bor. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, As long as we 
think as we will and speak as we think, the 
condition of man will proceed in improve- 
ment.” So as an American citizen, even 
though my rights are assured, to be truly 
secure, I must accept these rights and the 
responsibilities that accompany them, When 
I go to the polls soon to vote for my first 
time in a city, State, or nationwide election, 
I will face the responsibility of using my 
individual discetion. So I'll be guaranteeing 
my secureness by active participation in the 
affairs of my government, and industrial self- 
government.“ 

Myriads of people inhabit this United 
United States, each an individual, each im- 
portant because he has his own abilities, his 
own goals, and his own ambitions. And yet, 
as President Eisenhower has said, “One basic 
opportunity unites us: to promote strength 
and security, side by side with liberty and 
opportunity.“ The American way of life en- 
ables adults and teenagers to advance the 
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true promise of human progress and dig- 
uity—freedom—my true security. 


My True Secvgrrr 
(By Herbert S. Edwards) 


In this age of unrest and uncertainty, se- 
Curity is foremost in almost everyone's mind. 
T believe we have placed too much emphasis 
on the material aspects of life, security be- 
ing one of these. It seems to me that my 

security is not tangible. Material se- 
Curity is always in danger from fire, flood, 
decay, and all other means of destruction. 
Thus, I think a person who depends for his 
security on material bases such as wealth or 
Physical strength has no true security, for 
hs has only temporal resources to cope with 
loss, defeat, and disaster. Lasting security 
Cannot be guaranteed. If material and 
Physical security are so important, what 
Would happen if one should lose them? 
After all, is a guaranteed, secure future 
really as safe and important as so many 
think? Prison inmates have complete eco- 
Nomic security, 

One's self-reliance will be bullt up only 

by forcing himself to take the initiative and 
me a nonconformist in the sense of 
by what you believe In the face of 
Criticism. Today's desires to belong to a 
group and to follow the crowd certainly re- 
lieve a person of self-reliance and the need 
for initiative. Many people place themselves 
in a clique for security, only to find them- 
Selves lost in the group. A person who balks 
at following the crowd or questions its au- 
thority, may find himself on the outside, 
looking in. A group can take away security 
Just as fast as it can give it. A person who 
has depended upon a group for all his se- 
Curity, and has either been rejected or be- 
Some separated from his group is certainly 
Without any means of self-assurance. To 
belong to a group may give one temporary 
Security, but to become detached may result 
in permanent insecurity and disappoint- 
Ment. Where, then does true security le, 
and how can one find it? 

I believe that my true security is in the 
Tealm of the mental and spiritual phases of 
Ute. True security is not attained except 
when one relies on himself and his own re- 
Sources of character and the spirit for his 
future. We can build up our resources 11 
We can develop self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence in ourselves and our work. Self-reli- 
ance, in turn, may be developed by relying 
Upon our own initiative. Progress is made 
because of insecurity, Complete material 
Security may discourage initiative and self- 
Teliance. Therefore, I believe that if one’s 
true security is placed in self-reliance, ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness, he has a lasting 
Security which will assist him in overcoming 
or effectively dealing with adverse circum- 
stances whenever they arise. My true se- 
Curity, then, is not to be found outside my- 
self in the temporal things of life, human or 
Otherwise, but can be bullt up only within 
Myself. 

My TRUE Securirr 
(By John R. Williams) 

To me, security“ is a dirty word. I do 
Not seek it and would not accept it were 
it offered me. Unlike so many of my fellows, 
I am searching for something better than 
What I presently have. Unlike many young 
People today, I wish to be the master of 
my own fate, the captain of my own soul. 
I cannot and will not blindly follow the herd 
Plodding blissfully toward an uncertain goal 
in the comfortable rut of mediocrity which 
80 typifies “security.” 

Today Americans are eagerly searching for 
Security. If and when they find it, man wili 
be able to count the remaining days of our 
Clyilization on the fingers of his two hands. 
This great Nation and the way of life it 
has come to represent were not created by 
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men seeking security. They were hammered 
and chopped and carved and dug and 
plowed out of the wilderness by steel-hearted 
men who sought but one thing—opportunity. 

For 7,000 years mankind groped in the 
darkness; then in 1776 & new nation was 
born, and the people of the earth knew that 
at last they had found the promised land. 
There was no security here, and everyone 
knew it—yet from all corners of the earth 
they streamed to America—the land of op- 
portunity. 

When America's early pioneers first set 
their eyes to the west they had only their 
two hands and the soll. There was no TVA 
out there, no social security, no minimum 
wage—there was only freedom, but that was 
enough. Some failed again and yet again 
to succeed, so there was poverty, too. But 
every man was free to rise just as high as 
his own feet could carry him, and because 
his success or failure was determined solely 
by his own abilities and willingness to work, 
he realized the only true security possible 
in a government of, by, and for the people. 
Our forefathers knew that. there is no short 
cut to the promised land, and it is time their 
descendants were becoming aware of the 
fact also. 

There is, to my way of thinking, but one 
hope for the preservation of civilization as 
we know it—that mankind learn once more 
the beauty and dignity of honest labor. 
Businessmen, farmers, and laborers alike 
must learn to solve their own economic prob- 
lems instead of running, hat in hand, to 
Uncle Sam. They must realize that the mad 
merry-go-round of bread and circuses—all 
in the name of security—will destroy this 
Republic just as surely as it destroyed an- 
cient Rome. There is very little security in 
a grave. It is time for Americans to realize 
that the best kind of security is insecurity, 
and that hard work is not only the best thing 
for them, but is in fact the hope of the world. 


Blacklisting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


GF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of labor-leader hatemongering and 
antiunionism near hysteria on the part 
of some diehard predatory profiteering 
organizations and persons, it is impor- 
tant to sane and sensible legislation to 
know the real truth about matters of 
such grave concern as the article that 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
repeating a Twin Falls, Idaho, news- 
paper editorial. 

This reported item charged bluntly 
that organized labor's political action 
committee was operating a blacklisting 
operation within its official activities. 

First of all, the word “blacklist” brings 
to me one of the most dreaded and dis- 
gusting memories of my youth. 

I was born in a coal-mining commu- 
nity and have a bitter and blind opposi- 
tion to the use of the term on the prac- 
tice of blacklisting. 3 

Recently, during our subcommittee 
hearings on the ill-disguised antilabor 
bill parading as a reform measure, we 
heard the story of a young retail clerk. 

This worker lost her job through a 
series of company-engineered court and 
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NLRB rulings. Her dismissal was and 
is clearly and irrefutably traced to her 
union activities in trying to help form 
and maintain a union in one of the all- 
too-many places of employment who 
profess to like unions; but the point I 
am leading up to is that by the simple 
expedient of haying all other cooperat- 
ing employers in the Duluth area de- 
mand a letter of recommendation before 
hiring, this girl has been blacklisted for 
life. g 

She has two alternatives move away, 
change her name, find a reasonable em- 
ployer—and you can hardly find this 
kind around here anymore—or become 
antilabor—shout it from the house tops 
and be welcomed back into lower stand- 
ard working conditions employment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, you can understand 
partly my deep-seated opposition to 
blacklisting and especially resent its use 
by labor unions, the members of which 
have too many times been its victims. 

I am happy to be able to put into the 
Record correspondence between myself 
and the director of COPE, a long-time 
friend, James McDevitt, formerly presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor. 

In passing, I would like to say that Jim 
McDevitt is a respected and respecting 
union official, and any insinuations to 
the contrary are false and unfair. 

The letters follow: 


JuLy 29, 1959. 
Mr. James L. McDevirr, 
National Director, Committee on Political 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jim: In reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for July 23, page-A6395, I note an 
extension of remarks by the Honorable H. 
H. Bunce, of Idaho. 

He included in his remarks an editorial 
from a local newspaper from Twin Falls, 
Idaho, dated July 15, 1959. In case you 
missed his remarks, I am enclosing: same. 

It appears to me as though the extension 
is a direct charge that COPE has prepared, 
and is preparing, a “blacklist” on Members 
of the Congress based upon their voting rec- 
ords. Having known both yourself as a per- 
son, and COPE as an institution, I am dis- 
turbed by this allegation. I have always be- 
lie ved in the fundamental right of any or- 
ganization to publish its views on the voting 
records of members of any legislative body. 
This right, to me, is fundamental and, need- 
less to say, one of the privileged rights of 
our Constitution. 

Personally, I do not see it as this article 


-attempts to make it appear as a threat, nor 


do I see it as any violation of the preroga- 
tives enjoyed not alone by COPE, but by all 
other free institutions in this country. 

I do not believe that charges such as those 
should go unchallenged or unannounced, 
and I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give me, at your convenience, the story 
behind COPE's listed analysis of voting rec- 
ords. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. DENT, 
Member oj Congress. 
COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I thank you for 
your inquiry concerning the insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of an editorial from 
the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, of July 
15, 1959. Certainly, if editorlal writers and 
others were as scrupulous as you are in sec” 
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tng information, the labor movement would 
not now be subjected to the calumny that is 
being heaped upon it. 

The Times-News editorial is based on a 
completely twisted account, distributed to 
its clients by the United Press International 
News Service a few weeks ago. UPI, on the 
basis of an article appearing in our weekly 
publication, Political Memo From COPE, 
dated July 6, 1959, stated COPE had issued 
its first blacklist of the 1960 campaign. In 
truth and fact the article merely reported 
three rollcall votes in the Senate on amend- 
ments sponsored, respectively, by Senators 
McCartuy, Crark, and Dovcetas, which re- 
lated to the tax laws. 

As you are well aware, taxes are a subject 
of utmost concern to all citizens these days 
and particularly to those in the middle and 
lower income groups who bear the heaviest 
share. We felt, and still feel, that they are 
entitled to know which Senators voted for 
these amendments, which, in our view, would 
haye plugged some gaping loopholes in the 
tax laws, and which Senators voted against 
these amendments. 

To say that this reporting of a vote con- 
stitutes a blacklist is the most arrant non- 
sense comparable only to the statement in a 
recent article by Paul Martin of the Gannett 
News Service straight-facedly reporting, “It 
is estimated unions spent $510 million on 
political activities in the 1958 congressional 
cam wo 
I can tell you categorically and without 
qualification that COPE has no blacklist 
or purge list or anything remotely resem- 
bles these items. It never has had and, so 
long as I am its director, never will have. 

My feelings on this subject of a blacklist 
are strong, because I have known too many 
honest union men and women who have 
trudged from employment office to employ- 
ment office, in search of work, only to be 
told that there was none for them because 
they were union members. You know, I am 
sure, of the blacklists that were so prevalent 
in the coalfields and steel mills of our Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in the pre- 
Wagner Act days. No more despicable in- 
strument was ever devised nor was there any- 
thing so destructive of men’s dignity. 

COPE has published and will continue to 
publish the voting records of the elected 
representatives of the people both at the 
time of the vote and In summary form at 
the end of the session. Our parliamentary 
system is unique among the world’s parlia- 
ments in that such a vote is provided for in 
the rules of Congress and published in the 
Official Rrcono of Congress. Certainly it 
must have been the intention of our fore- 
fathers to give the widest currency to the 
votes cast there, and I have always been 
puzzled by the reluctance of some to have 
their votes made known. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ James L. McDevrrr, 
National Director. 


Nixon’s Tour Reveals Weaknesses in So- 
viet Position at Home—We Must Con- 
stantly Keep the Spotlight on Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
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Edgar Ancel Mowrer. This was written 
before the President announced the in- 
vitation to Khrushchev to visit this 
country, but the basic weaknesses in the 
Soviet position still remain and we must 
be on guard not to help Khrushchev 
out of them. Acceptance by the United 
States, without any change in his posi- 
tion, will only make him stronger at 
home and abroad, and thereby increase 
the danger of war. 
The article follows: 


Nixon Tour SPOTLIGHTS Sovier FEAR or 
TRUTH 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Vice President Nrxon has shown himself as 
much a master of “people-to-people, poli- 
tics” in the US.S.R. as at home. Unques- 
tionably, however, the benefits of popular 
contacts, the gain for peace by “getting to 
know each other,” the results of insisting 
that Russians are “like Americans” (some- 
thing those famillar with Russian literature 
will question) are much overdone. The Rus- 
sian people have not now and will not for 
some time to come, have anything to say 
about their government's foreign policy and 
they can at any time be dragged kicking into 
any sort of war the Kremlin may desire. 

(How well they would fight such a war is 
another matter. Millions would have helped 
Hitler if he had shown any desire to rescue 
them from their servitude.) 

Perhaps the Vice President's chief accom- 
plishment has been to illuminate the psycho- 
logical weakness of the Bolshevik regime. 
Communists flatter themselves that they are 
masters of propaganda, and most people will 
admit that they are. What Nixon's visit 
demonstrated is their almost pathological 
fear of exposing their subjects to counter- 
propaganda, especially when backed by any- 
thing as real as the American exhibition in 
Moscow. I suspect that Khrushchev under- 
estimated the effect of that exhibition upon 
those Russians who saw it, underestimated 
the Russian people’s distaste for any new 
conflict and did not expect to find in Nixon 
the skilled counterdisputant which our Vice 
President turned out to be. 

PROPAGANDA PUT TO TEST 

Unquestionably, the Soviet propaganda 
machine has had to work overtime trying to 
counter the effects of both the American 
exhibit and Nrxon’s incessant talk of peace 
and friendship. 

In reply, the Soviets launched what the 
New York Times called a “massive propa- 
ganda effort to make the Vice President look 
like a fool, an incompetent and a Mar. It is 
impossible to believe that the Soviet leaders 
had any real desire to let Mr. NIxon ease 
present tensions when one reads what the 
controlled Soviet press and radio said about 
him.” (Whoever thought they had?) 

To counter both Nixon and the effects of 
the American exhibit Nikita Khrushchev 
himself took to the radio on July 28. In a 
speech to factory workers redolent of Mus- 
solini at his worst, Nikita asked if they did 
not have bread enough, if they lacked vege- 
tables, if they are short of housing. (One 
can imagine their answers.) He announced 
that he had challenged Nixon to show 
whether capitalism or socialism would pro- 
vide more of the good things of life, and then 
he got tough about Berlin and the possibil- 
ity of war. At the end he yelled: 

“As a result of World War I, Russia be- 
came a Socialist country. 

“As a result of World War H, 12 other 
countries became Socialist countries. 

“As @ result of world war II. should it 
ever be launched by the imperialists, capital- 
ism will be eliminated.” (And Soviet com- 
munism as weil.) 
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SERIOUS EFFORTS 

Meanwhile, numerous other Soviet radio 
and TV speakers tried to undermine the 
American exhibition. For instance, Vish- 
nevsky (July 26) emitted the following com- 
ment: “We cannot see any photographs of 
one-sixth of the American population which, 
according to Senator HUMPHREY, still lives in 
poverty. * * * Chairman Butler of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee stated that over 
15 million Americans live in slums.” 

After admitting the attraction of Ameri- 
can commodities, Vishnevsky asked: “Where 
is the machinery? Where are the achieve- 
ments of U.S. science?” Then followed ® 
number of imaginary conversations between 
keen-witted Russian visitors and bumbling 
American guides in which the former demol- 
ished the latter and showed up the hollow- 
ness of American claims of prosperity and of 
the exhibition's honesty. . 

Obviously not since almost a million Rus- 
slans under General Vlasov voluntarily took 
part in German attacks against their own 
country has anything so shaken the self- 
confidence of the Soviet rulers. In fact, fat 
from inaugurating a stepped up series of 
political exchanges I suspect that Nrxox's 
tour may have persuaded the wily Khru- 
shchey to limit exchanges in the near future 
strictly to a visit to the United States by 
himself—if only he can wangle an invitation. 


University of Oregon Teachers Kindle 
Nepal Flame of Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following story describ- 
ing the work of a University of Oregon 
team of educators who have been work- 
ing in Nepal since 1953 to help the citi- 
zens of that nation improve its educa- 
tional system. The contract between the 
University of Oregon, the Kingdom of 
Nepal and the International Cooperation 
Administration ends September 30. 

I have talked with some of the Oregon 
educators who have been responsible for 
the success of this program. They have, 
from time to time, stopped by my office 
when they came through Washington, 
D.C., en route to or from Nepal. I have 
found them encouraged with the progress 
of the program, encouraged with the way 
in which the people of Nepal have re- 
sponded to it. 

This story by Ralph Olive touches well 
on the highlights of the program. Olive 
points out that according to Dr. Charles 
D. Byrne one of the strongest dividends 
has been the training of Nepalese stu- 
dents in the United States. Dr. Byrne 
believes they will form a nucleus of 
trained educators who will pass on their 
new ideas to their countrymen. 

This sort of work, sponsored by the 
countries involved and directed by re- 
sponsible men from responsible institu- 
tions of higher learning and elsewhere 
build toward peace and better under- 
standing. Mr. Olive's article which ap- 
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Peared in the Eugene (Oreg.) Register- 
Guard of August 30, 1959, follows: 
Universtry or OREGON TEACHERS KINDLE 
NEPAL FLAME OF LEARNING 
(By Ralph Olive) 

Nepal has been described as “a little coun- 
try with a big problem.” 

More accurately, that would read many 
big problems. Nepal, a kingdom, is now 
Under democratic rule. With | the new free- 
dom, have come many needs—one of the 
Greatest is education for the people. 

Since 1953, a University of Oregon team 
Of educators has worked in Nepal to help 
Bolve one of those problems—widespread 
illiteracy and a complicated and inadequate 
educational system. 

Nepel lies between Tibet and India, a rec- 
tangle roughly 500 miles long and 90 to 100 
miles broad. 


The country has a varied population of 
10 million people. y 
In the book, “Education in Nepal,” pre- 
Pared by the Nepal National Education Plan- 
ning Commission, this statement appears: 
RICH HERITAGE 


Rich in cultural heritage, proud of her 
incomparable mountain peaks and scenery, 
here reside an industrious, eager, willing 
People, who have only recently gotten a hold 
On their own bootstraps and are now pulling 
themselves out of the mire of the Dark Ages 
of the recent centuries. The mud is thick, 
the pull is long, and the load is heavy. 

The University of Oregon already has done 
much to lighten Nepal's load, and provisions 
have been made for Nepal to help itself in 
the years ahead. 

A contract between the University of Ore- 
gon, the Kingdom of Nepal, and the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administration 
will end September 30, Paul B. Jacobson, 
dean of the university school of education, 
has announced. 

Some financial aid will continue, from the 
U.S. Government, and Nepalese students will 

„g&o on studying in this country, But most 
technical advice will end, and University of 
Oregon faculty members in Nepal will come 
home. 

FACULTY MEMPERS 

Hugh B. Wood, professor of education, 18 
now in charge of the program in Nepal to re- 
Vise and improve the country's educational 
System. Wood first went to Nepal in 1953, 
later returned to Oregon for a brief period, 
then again went to Nepul. He has been di- 
Tector of the program except for 2 years, 
when Charles D. Byrne, professor of educa- 
tion, and former chancellor of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, took over 
those duties. 

Other Oregon faculty members who ere, 
or have been, in Nepal, are Francis E. Dart, 
of the physics department, Thomas Ballinger, 
assistant professor of art and education, and 
Clarence Hines, professor of education, and 
former supsrintendent of Eugene Public 
Schools. W. W. Olson, formerly with the 
university school of education, now at the 
University of Florida, and James Tuley, a 
Washington architect also took part In the 
planning, Tuley was placed on the university 
staff temporarily for this work. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration provided $640,000 to help Nepal re- 
build its educational system, and that 
amount was matched by the Government of 
Nepal, A contract was signed for a 5-year 
Pperlod—and the work began. 

The Oregon educators found the members 
of the Nepal National Education Planning 
Commission and other government leaders in 
Nepal willing and anxious to build a good 
system of schools, from the primary grades 
through the university level. 
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PROBLEMS OVERWHELMING 


But the problems were overwhelming. Fa- 
cilities were inadequate. The literacy rate 
was estimated at 2 percent, and only a small 
percentage of school age children were ac- 
tually in the classroom. 

On the other hand, Nepal had a rich cul- 
tural heritage, and the people did want edu- 
cation. They wanted it badly. 

Among other things the Oregon team 
members had to accustom themselves to a 
new land, and a different way of life. Lan- 
guege, fortunately, was not a great barrier. 
Most government officials and educators in 
Nepal speak English, at least well enough 
to understand, and to make themselves 
understood. When necessary, interpreters 
are avallable. 

In the villages, language was another mat- 
ter. There it was quite likely that most of 
the residents did not even speak Nepali, 
There are many dialects in Nepal, adding 
to the difficulties of a standard system of 
education. From the beginning, the Nepal 
Education Planning Commission decided to 
stress Nepali as the national language, with 
all instruction to be given in that tongue. 

When necessary, classes are conducted in 
a local dialect, while Nepali is being learned, 
but the change to the national language 
is made as soon as possible. 


PROGEAM OUTLINED 


-A many-phased program was outlined by 
the planning commission, with the aim of 
putting the country on its feet educationally 
quickly. Here are some of the main points: 

Establishment of a teacher tralning center 
for primary school teachers. 

An adult education program: Adult liter- 
acy classes at the village level. 

Addition of primary schools. About 1,400 
new classrooms have been opened. 

Training of eight Nepalese educators at the 
University of Oregon,’ These administrators 
returned, after 1 year's study, to plan a 4- 
year degree-granting college of education. 
The college was in operation within a man 
after their return to Nepal. 

The college of education, in addition to 
a regular curriculum, has sponsored work- 
shops, seminars and laboratory schools. It 
has a bureau of publications and a bureau 
of research. 

A general improvement of existing colleges 
has been part of the overall program. Dem- 
onstration teaching was provided to improve 
instruction; additional staff members were 
employed when needed. 

A central library of 5,090 volumes has been 
established to serve the several colleges. 


MAJOR ADVANCE 


A major advance in higher education has 
been the development of a charter for a na- 
tional university. A university commission 
was appointed to draft the charter, develop 
the administrative structure, and plan other 
details of the university. Organizational 
plans are complete, and the university is 
officially established, 

Architect James Tuley, Fulbright student 
in India In 1956, developed a master campus 
Plan. and is designing the first buildings. 
Construction is scheduled to start this fall. 
The institution has been named Tribhuvan 
University. 

Byrne believes one of the greatest benefits 
of the program is the provision to train 
Nepali graduate students in this country. 
To date, 37 students have been sent here, 
and seven more will come in the fall. Of the 
37, some have completed their training, and 
returned to Nepal. Others are still in the 
United States. 

Most of these students have studied at the 
University of Oregon. Four are now at Ore- 
gon State College, for subjects offered there, 
and one is at South Dakota State, which 
has a complete printing program, 
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“The training of these teachers will pay 
strong dividends in Nepal for years to come,” 
Byrne noted. He believes they will form a 


nucleus of trained educators, who in turn 


will pass on their new ideas to their coun- 
en. 

A beginning has been made. It will take 
years more, but Oregon educators, and mem- 
bers of the planning commission in Nepal, 
believe the kingdom has taken a big step 
toward lifting itself out of the mire of the 
dark ages. 


America’s Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues a 
speech given by Comdr, Ferdinand Men- 
denhall, USNR, at a Memorial Day serv- 
ice. Commander Mendenhall is the 
editor of the Van Nuys News & Green 
Sheet, Van Nuys, Calif., which is in my 
congressional district, and is well known 
in the Los Angeles area for his many 
community and charitable undertakings. 
He was also selected to attend the recent 
National Strategy Seminar held at Fort 
McNair, I find the subject matter of 
this speech a constant reminder of the 
price of peace, and the importance of 
keeping America strong spiritually, eco- 
nomically, and militarily. 

The speech follows: 

Men of the Jewish War Veterans and B’nal 
B'rith, and fellow Americans, I stood in the 
midst of a military cemetery that lay on a 
gently sloping hill. Far to the left and far 
to the right and up to the crest of the hill 
and beyond were row on row of white crosses, 
each cross standing like a guard of honor 
for the man whose name it bore. 

You can read about men dying in battle, 
about one, or a score or a hundred being 
killed in this place or that and it's just 
another story. But you can't stand in the 
presence of those stars of David and Chris- 
tian crosses—those many, many stars and 
crosses—and not be appalled at the fruits 
of war. 

Who were these young men? Where did 
each one come from? What were their hopes, 
their ambitions, their goals in life? Where 
did each one meet his tragic fate, and why, 
why did he have to die? 

Questions, but no answers. An emptiness 
inside and nothing to ease it. Then a prayer 
for peace, a real peace, a lasting peace, 
springs to the lips. But no words are 
spoken. Peace can be prayed for but this 
alone is not enough. It must be worked 
for. And as never before the individual re- 
sponsibility for peace surges within. The 
promise to live better, to strive harder for 
a better world, fills the heart. These men 
must not have died in vain. 

And they will not, if in your heart and 
mine that promise be kept. 

And because we, as the living exponents 
of the creed of freedom and dignity for 
mankind, gather here today in honor of 
Americans who have advanced on the battle- 
grounds, who have flown into the skies to 
turn back oppressors, and who have gone 
down to the sea in ships, beleve that these 
men must not have died in vain, so stand 
we united and pledged to the principle that 
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in your heart and mine, that promise be 
kept. 

morial Day, considered as the most 
beautiful and sacred of our patriotic days, 
has been an annual observance since 1868. 
It was first proclaimed for the decoration of 
the graves of soldiers who fought in the 
Grand Army of the Republic and was known 
as Decoration Day. With the passing of 
years, it has come to embrace the lost men 
of all our wars, and with this widening of 
scope has been designated Memorial Day. 

And as we are gathered here this morning 
in Beth Olam Cemetery, countless like ob- 
servances are taking place throughout the 
United States and in far corners of the lands 
overseas where Americans paid the supreme 
sacrifice for the principles of mankind in 
which they believed. 

To those of us who have been closely en- 
gaged in these theaters of war, these resting 
places can only be considered as hallowed 
ground, with the grave marks echoing the 
horrors, the waste, the toll of the dead, and 
the terrible needlessness of war. 

At this moment we are in essence a part of 
the ceremony today in Arlington National 
Cemetery across the Potomac from Washing- 
ton, D.C., for gathered there is a multitude 
paying homage at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldiers, and reading on that tomb 
the engraved, timeless inscription so power- 
ful in its simplicity: “Here rests in honored 
ee an American soldier known but to 

Down through the years, parents and fam- 
lites of American soldiers forever reported as 
missing in action all like to think of the Un- 
known Soldier, no doubt, as their son, broth- 
er, or husband. But who would know? 

He may have come from the fields of our 
farms; he might have been a storekeeper, a 
lawyer, a man of letters, or a laborer or stu- 
dent. He May have answered the call to col- 
ors, or he may have been drafted. This man 
may have been of the Jewish faith, or a 
Catholic, or Protestant, or again, one without 
religious ties. His might have been from a 
family of wealth, or he may have been very 
poor, All these conjectures can only remain 
just that. We shall never know this, or any- 
thing else about this man as an individual. 

But we do know this: That he was an 
American infused with the spirit of 180 
years ago running full and red in his veins, 
that he went down on the field of battle to 
protect and preserve the ideals of this Na- 
tion which have made it at once humble and 
great. For he knew the need for defending 
these principles as surely in World War T as 
did the thousands of his companions who 
also died in that holocaust, or in the Second 
World War, or in Korea. 

Thus, the Unknown Soldier has become a 
symbol of America. In death, he is the 
Eternal Light as his monument inspires our 
past and present generations, and those in all 
the future to come, with the dignity among 
nations we enjoy as Americans. His sacrifice 
is the eloquent reminder of our rights and 
privileges of living and accomplishing, of 
working, of our American family hearth, and 
of the freedom of worship, and of the free- 
dom of speech and thought. By his example 
are our youth inspired to go forth and up- 
hold these tenets when the aggressor would 
turn upon us, so that all the precepts of 
these freedoms written in blood and toil by 
our forefathers may be kept secure for us. 

And because we have advanced sturdily 
through the decades with unswerving alleg- 
lance to these principles espoused by our 
forebears, just as surely do we become the 
target for dictatorships and false “isms” 


that they might feast on the bounty of this 
land and this populace, wresting from us 
without conscience that which Americans 
have carved from the wilderness and have 
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bied to preserve. Within the present life- 
times of many of you before me, have we 
engaged in two giant world wars, and in a 
more recent—but equally viclous—conflict to 
turn back the forces of a treacherous foe who 
enslave millions of human beings, a ruthless 
power devoted to crushing human rights and 
dignity under the heel of oppression. A foe 
bent upon world conquest and dedicated to 
a policy of half-truths, false promises, dis- 
tortion of facts and use of brute force where 
necessary in endeavors to capture the minds 
of men and to corrupt the circle of free na- 
tions within this world. 

As these insidious forces are pressed 
against America and its sister nations, we 
continue to face an era fraught with clouds 
of threats and martial danger which can be 
met only with strength in fact on our own 
part. We have come to integrate the pro- 
duction and maintenance of such strength 
in arms with our domestic output to the end 
that defense and normal economy expand 
mutually in a manner possible only in a land 
as resourceful, gifted, and well endowed as 
the United States. 

Earlier generations knew these problems 
in their own times, when your ancestors and 
mine were faced with tyranny and chose to 
break apart from such ties and to form a 
nation conceived under the proposition that 
all men are created equal, and with equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. We have learned through the ages 
that eternal vigilence is the price of liberty. 
No doubt George Washington had this in 
mind when, on the eve of his crossing the 
Delaware, he called his commanders together 
and said, “Let none but Americans stand 
guard, tonight.“ 

In his ranks stood our forefathers—yours 
and mine—men dedicated to the principles 
for which they were willing to fight and to 
die—refugees, perhaps, from another and op- 
pressive pattern of life. But refugees in a 
glorious and determined sense of the term, 
fashioning the firm foundation on which a 
new republic was born. 

This, in essence, constituted the brother- 
hood of man, in justice and understanding. 
Broadly conceived, is this not the guiding 
beacon for which our men have fought down 
through the years, even as good men have 
gone forth to fight the cause of right against 
might since. the beginning of time? 

And is not the spirit of this brotherhood 
as alive and vital today among men of good- 
will as we could find it a century, or 5 cen- 
turies, or many centuries ago? Do you re- 
member when the troopship USS Dorchester 
was torpedoed February 3, 1943 in the At- 
lantic Ocean? Do you remember that hun- 
dreds of young Americans were aboard, 
bound for the war overseas, and that there 
were not enough lifebelts for all? Do you 
remember that four chaplains handed their 
own lfejackets to four enlisted men, then 
locked arms, joined in prayer and went down 
with their ship? These gallant men of the 
cloth were the Reverend C. V. Poling, the 
Reverend George L. Fox, Rabbi Alexander 
Goode, and the Reverend John P. Washing- 
ton. And do you remember that one was a 
rabbi, another was a Catholic priest, and the 
others were Protestant clergymen? In that 
one act, they memorialized the truth of the 
brotherhood of man, carried on the es- 
cutcheon of honor for all time to come. 

One other example: When the drive was 
going forward during 1944 to recapture west- 
ern Pacific island strongpoints from the 
enemy, I was assigned as naval gunfire offi- 
cer with one of the most gallant, hard-fight- 
ing Marine Corps regiments in leatherneck 
history. As we stormed ashore to lead the 
attack on one particular island, one morning, 
vicious opposing fire made inroads in our 
front ranks, and I could see the boys go 
down even as we charged by them. Three 
days later, when the fighting had moved in- 
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land and the beachhead was firmly estab- 
lished, I came back to the shore for a brief 
conference. At the precise place where we 
had ripped the sand and under- 
growth only 72 hours before, there were fash- 
ioned three crude but proud markers—the 
Star of David and two Christian crosses— 
Placed close together where these three 
young fighters and companions died together 
even as they had lived together—brothers in 
principle and brothers in deed. 

Some weeks later, when the Stars and 
Stripes unfurled to proclaim the objective 
won, we buried our dead—and there were 
many who had answered the final call—on a 
small island not far from the main ground. 
Where each man had fallen, it seemed to me 
that that was a precious bit of American soll. 
because he had fallen there. And as I would 
look over this new cemetery, even as you can 
look about you at Beth Olam—this house of 
sweet stillness wherein we gather to pay 
tribute in the name of Jewish war veterans, 
and of all our heroic dead—the realization 
would come to me as I voiced it to you 
in the opening: “You can't stand in 
the presence of those Stars of David and 
Christian crosses—those many, many stars 
and crosses—and not be appalled at the fruits 
of war. * * * The promise to strive harder 
for a better world, fills the heart.” 

These men must not have died in vain. * * * 
And they will not, if in your heart and mine 
that promise be kept. 

May God grant that we can gain inspira- 
tion from the heroism of our fallen war 
dead whom we honor today, an inspiration 
which will carry us through any dark hours 
which may beset our Nation. 

It was the Great Emancipator standing on 
the hallowed ground at Gettysburg who said. 
“We here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that the government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Under the guidance of the Almighty, then, 
shall we keep faith with these dead, with our 
country, and with mankind by exemplif 
the virtues of justice and brotherhood 1 
thankful realization that the price they paid 
for liberty—gaged by the measure of history— 
was not, after all, too high, 


Mrs. Mary T. Norton Beloved “Aunt 
Mary” 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who had the pleasure of knowing 
“Aunt Mary” during her term of service 
here in the House of Representatives, I 
feel a keen sorrow over the news of her 
death. 

I remember vividly this gracious wom- 
an, the late gentle lady from New Jersey: 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton. Generous of na- 
ture and character this unassuming and 
unpretentious, fine lady who held such & 
high place for many years here in the 
House and performed in such a distin- 
guished manner, came to be looked upon 
by many of us as “Aunt Mary.” 

Still vivid in my mind is the memory 
of her help to me as a freshman Member 
of the House and her sincere and honest 
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Counsel and advice. For this I am and 
Shall ever be grateful to our beloved 
Aunt Mary.” 

Mrs, Norton was a champion of human 
Tights and an ardent advocate of the 
Cause of human welfare. Her service in 
the Congress was studded with bril- 

accomplishment and worthwhile 
achievement. And despite the awesome 
Tesponsibilities she never failed to give 
of herself unselfishly to many charitable 
endeavors, winning many awards and 
honors for her work in this area. 

Although she retired from the Con- 
gress in early 1951, “Aunt Mary” never 
retired from the cause of helping others. 
I kept in touch with her over the years 
during her retirement, and from time to 
time learned of her continued good 
works, 

It is sad to know that “Aunt Mary” has 
left the scene, but she has earned a last- 
ing place in the lives and hearts of many 
whom she has helped and in the history 
of our country as a great humanitarian 
and a great public servant. She was 
truly a dedicated person who served her 
fellowman and country with a full meas- 
ure of devotion. 


Nixon More Than Holds His Own 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Le) 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire world has watched with interest 
and has been impressed by the conduct 
of Vice President Nrxon on his tour of 
Russia. His firm, but polite discussions 
With Russian leaders have shown that 
America is resolute in standing up for the 
Principles of peace and understanding 
pick mark our relations with all coun- 

ries. 

Significant of some of the fine reviews 
he has received, I wish to call attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times on Mon- 
day, July 27, entitled Nixon More Than 
Holds His Own.” Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the editorial 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Nrxon More THAN Hotps His OWN 

Time must elapse to page the effect of 
the sharp exchange between Vice President 
Nixon and Premier Khrushchey and the suc- 
ceeding conversations which were minus the 
bitterness. 

A first observation is that the attitude of 
Khrushchey throws grave doubt upon the 
Value of a summit conference and seriously 
raises the question of whether President 
Eisenhower should put himself in position 
to be verbally assaulted by the brawling 
Soviet dictator. 

The cordial dinner and a night at Khru- 
shchev’s home for the Nixons cannot erase 
the venom of Khrushchev's attitude in his 
first meeting with the Vice President. 

Nixon answered Khrushchev's thrusts at 
the opening of the American exhibition 
aptly—so aptly that the Soviet applied cen- 
sorship to the exchange. 
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Furthermore, the Soviet did not want its 


people to understand Vice President Nrxon’s - 


formal address. While the Russian radio 
carried the 3,000-word speech, no interpreta- 
tion was given. In his address, Nom de- 
scribed life in the United States and our high 
standard of living. 

The Russian press is belittling the Ameri- 
can exhibition. 

Khrushchev ran smack bang into the type 
of encounter his deputies Mikoyan and Koz- 
lov have reported to him. 

Perhaps Nikita wasn't satisfied with the 
way the deputies countered blasts at Rus- 
sia when they were in the United States and 
decided he'd show them. He didn't get 
away with anything. Nrxon was more than 
his match. 

Three immediate happenings are coinci- 

dental with Ehrushchey’s outburst. They 
are: 
Proclamation of Captive Nations’ Week by 
President Eisenhower following a resolution 
by Congress: This was a direct slap at Rus- 
sian aggression set forth in legislative and 
executive action. 

Accusation by the United States of at- 
tempted murder by Red China and North 
Korea in the June 16 attack on a Navy pa- 
trol plane over the sea of Japan. 

Visit of Secretary Herter to West Berlin to 
bolster morale there as useless Geneva con- 
ference seemed near its end. 

Those events can represent intent of the 
United States to take the offensive in the cold 
war and to use every opportunity to expose 
Russian perfidy. 

Support is lent this interpretation by the 
fact that Vice President Nrxon had the ad- 
vice of President Eisenhower when he left 
for Russia and it could well have been agreed 
that the Vice President would use no soft 
answers if Khrushchev opened up on him. 

Washington has reacted favorably to 
Nrxon’s handling of Khrushchev. It is rec- 
ognized generally that the only way to treat 
the Russians is by forthrightly upholding the 
position of the United States. One effect of 
the Nixon encounter with Khrushchev 
should be the stiffening of the spines of the 
British who are obsessed with the idea that 
even if concessions are necessary a summit 
conferencé must be held. 


Retired Military Officers’ Influence on 
Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, last 
June 3 I introduced an amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill which 
would deny funds to defense contractors 
who employed retired general officers 
who are on active service within the last 
5 years. By one vote, the House rejected 
it, but the chairman of the Defense Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee assured the 
members that an Armed Services Sub- 
committee would investigate influence 
peddling by general officers in procure- 
ment contracts. 

The subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Congressman F. EDWARD 
Hésert, Democrat, of Louisiana, has been 
investigating this matter. I had the 
privilege of testifying before the commit- 
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tee and was interrogated by the chief 
counsel and the members. I made no 
accusations against particular officers, 
but highlighted the inherent dangers of 
general officers obtaining employment 
with defense contractors and the possi- 
ble added cost to our defense appropria- 
tion bill, It appears that I have stepped 
on the toes of a “sacred cow,” the mili- 
tary officers, and the great defense con- 
tractors, Their apologists and protec- 
tors in various magazines and newspa- 
pers are disparaging my attempts be- 
cause I dared to criticize this relationship 
between our retired general officers and 
defense contractors. 

It must be remembered that our an- 
nual appropriations for national secu- 
rity totals $45 billion this year and ap- 
proximately $14 billion goes to aircraft 
and procurement of military equipment. 
Financial reports indicate that profits of 
these aircraft companies and electronic 
companies are soaring. These compa- 
nies, through their magazine editors, are 
seeking to belittle my attempts and con- 
gressional attempts to find the facts and 
eliminate the influence in defense con- 
tracting. 

If the President of the United States 
would end the authorization for nego- 
tiated and letter contracts and would 
have the Defense Department grant de- 
fense contracts through competitive bid- 
ding, we could eliminate in a large meas- 
ure the military influence on defense 
contracts, reduce our cost, and retard in- 
flation. However, our President, our 
Commander in Chief, and a military gen- 
eral, seems disinclined to interfere with 
his former colleagues, and the Defense 
Department, which is under his juris-. 
diction, continues to negotiate contracts 
without competitive bidding and on a 
negotiated and on a letter basis. 

Several attempts to belittle the Hébert 
investigation and to “pooh-pooh” my ef- 
forts have come to my attention. In the 
August 1959 issue of the magazine, Air 
Force and Space Digest, the senior editor 
of the magazine, which is published by 
the Air Force Association, has attempted 
to ridicule my testimony before the 
Hébert committee. The Navy News, in 
a screaming headline by a feature writer, 
claims that the investigation by the 


` Hébert committee is a waste of time, that 


J am an expert in wasting time,” and 
that the only result of the committee 


-hearings would be to rebut my claim of 


military influence on defense contracts. 

Of course, these magazines and news- 
papers fail to mention supporting testi- 
mony, such as that of Adm. Hyman Rick- 
over, who indicated that there were pres- 
sures put on him by military men, but 
it did not influence his decisions. To an 
extent Admiral Rickover agreed with me 
that there should be a timelag between 
retirement from military service and em- 
ployment by a defense contractor. 
Other witnesses have indicated that a 
timelag is necessary. Others have sug, 
gested a code of ethics and a require’ Cut 
to report overtures and attempts to 
influence. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, which is 
interested in. protecting California de- 
fense industries, in a July 10 editorial, 
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has come to the defense of the military 
officers and takes serious issue with me. 

What the Hébert committee has found 
out will be reported in due time. I have 
given the Congress and the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee the benefit of my 
views. Iam not in charge of the investi- 
gation, but will give information as it 
comes to my attention. I know that the 
Hébert subcommittee is acting in a re- 
sponsible manner, is not destroying 
reputations, and is trying to extract facts 
from embarrassed and reluctant officers 
who receive lucrative salaries while 
enjoying retirement benefits. 

In this morning’s Washington Post, 
August 5, 1959, Marquis Childs in his col- 
umn made some discerning observations, 
I submit this article as a partial answer 
to those magazine critics and military 
apologists who are belittling me in order 
to defend a system in which they are pe- 
culiarly interested. I am sure my col- 
leagues and readers will find this article 
interesting and informative. It follows: 

OLD Sotomas Finp It Pays To RETME 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Why do firms with huge defense contracts 
from the Government hire retired admirals 
and generals at five-figure salaries? Is it 
because they know the right people in the 
Pentagon and can lobby through big con- 
tracts? Are they merely front men? Or do 
they have real ability worth $50,000 or $75,- 
000 a year? 

These are questions which a House com- 
mittee, headed by Representative F. Eowarp 
Hésert, is trying seriously to answer. Be- 
hind the inquiry is a supercharge of resent- 
ment and frustration not only in Congress 
but, Judging from congressional mail, in the 
country as well. 

One source of resentment Is the fact that 
if the ordinary citizen, trying to live on his 
social security retirement pension, to which 
he has contributed throughout his work- 
ing life, makes more than $100 a month, he 
loses the pension. Yet an admiral or a 
general, retiring with a pension of $12,000 a 
year, to which he has not contributed, can 
take a salary with private industry up to any 
amount, Including the bonanza of stock 
options in the company, and still keep his 
Government pension. 

Reflecting this resentment, the House came 
within a few votes of adopting an amend- 
ment which would have forbidden officers 
to take defense jobs for 5 years after their 
retirement. 

Htrrar frankly admits that his committee 
finds it difficult to pin down just what it is 
that the generals and admirals do for their 
salaries. But he says, too, that in trying 
to get the facts he is also trying to be fair. 
Inevitably, the inquiry spills over into the 
munitions lobby and the part played by the 
admirals and generals. 

Last weck the committee looked into the 
Aerospace Industries Association, maintained 
by the companies producing aircraft, missiles, 
and rockets. Eighty percent of their busi- 
ness is with the Government and they con- 
tribute in proportion to their sales to a fund 
that last year totaled $1,419,115. The big- 
gest companies. such as Douglas, Boeing, 
Convair, and Lockheed, contributed 875,000 
each. 

Orval R. Cook, a retired Air Force major 
ptmcral, is president of Aerospace at an an- 
nual ‘salary of $49,999.92. He testified that 
besides research and educational projects, 
Aerospace does some lobbying. One goal was 
the contract renegotiation act, with Aero- 
space undertaking, as Cook tactfully put it, 
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to clarify the “definition of excessive profits. 
This effort, which falied, would have meant 
millions in cold hard cash to the big con- 
tractors.” 

What startied Hésret and the other com- 
mittee members is that Aerospace is listed, 
for income tax purposes, as a nonprofit or- 
ganization. In questioning Cook, it devel- 
oped that the company’s $75,000 contribution 
is charged to the Government as a contract 
expense and then the company, on its income 
tax return, deducts it because it goes to a 
nonprofit organization. 

“In other words,” said Hiserr comment- 
ing on Cook’s testimony, “the taxpayer is 
paying to fight himself under this setup, and 
paying it two ways. The taxpayer has to 
pay for that contract against which $75,000 
is charged. So it is an expense item. The 
company is then allowed a tax deduction be- 
cause it has contributed to a nonprofit or- 
ganization and the nonprofit organization 
takes that money to advance the interests 
of the contract.” 

Asked how he thought he would come out 
H he were playing poker with a man who was 
using his money, Cook laughingly replied, 
“I would lose,“ He stressed in his testimony 
that lobbying is only a small part of the func- 
tion of Aerospace, some of whose members 
have 100 percent of their business with the 
Government. 

Pressure looking to big headlines has been 
on to subpena Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
whose salary as chairman of the board of 
Sperry-Rand is $68,000. MacArthur was given 
five-star rank during World War II under a 
special act providing that five-star generals 
and admirals remain on active duty for life 
at a total compensation of about $20,000 a 
year. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these 
are the exceptions. Down below the generals 
and the admirals the great number of retired 
officers live frugally on relatively small pen- 
sions they justly feel they have earned, But 
they will also come under provisions of the 
legislation almost certain to come out of the 
inquiry. 


Dedicalion of Maj. Frank M. Parker Army 
Reserve Training Center, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., August 1, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the cere- 
monies in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the Maj. Frank M. Parker Army 
Reserve Training Center, Chambersburg, 
Pa., Saturday, August 1, 1959, and to de- 
liver the principal address. 

The dedication ceremonies were at- 
tended by hundreds of citizens from 
Chambersburg and vicinity as well as the 
military Reserve units who will use the 
new center for training purposes. The 
program was interesting and revealed the 
great admiration and respect that the 
community had for Maj. Frank M. 
Parker who lost his life in Korea, as well 
as the “citizen soldiers” who comprise 
3 Army Reserve units in Chambers- 

urg. 

My address follows: 
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AppRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE James E. VAN 
ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT oF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE FRANK M. PARKER 
ARMY RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, CHAM- 
BERSBURG, Pa., AUGUST 1, 1959 
It is a pleasure to be here in Chambers- 

burg, with my wife and son, taking part in 

a ceremony of such great significance, both 

local and national, as the dedication of & 

new Army Reserve Training Center. 

I appreciate the inyitation and I share 
wholeheartedly in your satisfaction that the 
Army has honored Chambersburg, both by 
selecting the city for this center, and by 
naming it for Maj. Frank M. Parker, Jr. 
whose life and death reflect such glory upon 
his native city. 

The sturdy and dignified memorial, serv- 
ing so practical a patriotic purpose, and @ 
purpose so suited to the character and career 
of Major Parker, must be gratifying to all 
who knew and loved him, and most of all 
to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Parker. 
to his wife, Phyllis, to his son, Frank M. 
Parker II, and to his daughter, Phyllis Kim 
Parker. 

It is good to think that the children of 
Major Parker, who gave his talents and his 
energy, his enthusiasm and talent for leader- 
ship, to the service of his country, will live 
here in his city, with—ever before their 
eyes—this substantial evidence of the honor 
in which their father’s name is held by his 
grateful country. 

On this occasion, I should like to salute 
the Reserve organizations that fte presently 
assigned to this Reserve training center: 
namely: 

1. The 439th Engineer Company (float 
bridge), Company A, Third Battle Group. 
12th Infantry, 79th Division; 

2. Company C, 279th Transportation Bat- 
talion (armored carrier) 79th Division: 

3. The 920th Ordnance Detachment (tech- 
nical intelligence); 

4. Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany, 2375th Engineer Group (combat) (re- 
inforcement training). 

As some of you have undoubtedly heard 
me say before, I look upon the work of the 
military Reserves as an essential patriotic 
duty, a sacrifice of time and effort which 
good citizens gladly undertake in order to 
do their part toward keeping their country 
alert and strong. 

The Frank M. Parker Army Reserve Train- 
ing Center is one of thousands of similar 
installations throughout the country author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States 
to provide our Reserve forces with the neces- 
sary training facilities. 

This Reserve training center will enable 
the local Army Reserve to continue to main- 
tain their proficiency in the complicated art 
of modern warfare in this day and age. 

Speaking of our Reserve forces as a whole 
they have not always been in the favorable 
position of having available adequate train- 
ing facilities that the Chambersburg units 
will now enjoy. 

Frankly, prior to World War IT and also 
for a period of 4 or 5 years after World War 
II, our Reserve forces were sadly neglected, 
however, at that time the Congress recog- 
nizing the deplorable state of cur Reserve 
forces enacted into law the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950. 

Under the provisions of this so-called basic 
law—which is the keystone upon which our 
Reserve facilities programs operate Con- 
gress indicated it would underwrite the con- 
struction of permanent training facilities 
throughout the country so as to insure the 
maintenance of an adequate Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Under the provisions of the National De- 
fense Facilities Act of 1950 armories are con- 
structed which are 100 percent federally 
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Owned and authority is also given to con- 
tribute to the individual States for the con- 
struction of new National Guard training 
facilities. 

In the latter case, the Federal Government 
contributes 75 percent of the money re- 
quired for the development of the Reserve 
training facilities In conformance with Fed- 
eral requirements. 

For a moment I would like to review the 
actual status of the Army Reserve training 
Program which includes at the present time 
nearly 2,000 Reserve training centers scat- 
tered throughout the Nation and our Ter- 
Titorial possessions yet only 458 of these 
training centers are considered by Army 
commanders to be adequate for continued 
long-range use. 

As a result in the case of the Army Re- 
Serve the Department of Defense with the 
Permission of Congress has initiated a vig- 
Orous and accelerated program of construc- 
tion designed to replace existing Inadequate 
facilities. 

Thus, during 1958 there were 112 new cen- 
ters under construction and 80 additional 
centers were programed for fiscal year 1959 
and 1960 thereby resulting in a total of more 
than 465 newly constructed facilities for the 
Army Reserve by the end of fiscal year 1961. 

In referring to the Army Reserve program 
I am not unmindful of the Reserve com- 
Ponents of the other branches of our Armed 
Forces who are likewise benefiting from the 
National Defense Facilities Act of 1950. 

These Reserves of the Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and our Na- 
tional Guard play indispensable roles along 
With the Army Reserve in defense of this 
Nation in time of war. 

The readiness of our Nation's military Re- 
serves is a vital part of our national security 
and is best indicated by the recent assign- 
Ment to the National Guard of concurrent 
Tesponsibility with Regular Army forces for 
the manning of Nike batteries located 
throughout the United States. 

This sharing of military responsibility is 
indicative of not only the state of readiness 
Of various Reserve components but likewise 
Teveals the new mission of the Reserves in, 
modern warfare. 

The overall program which involves the 
National Guard Reserve calls for the deploy- 
Ment of 33 Nike battalions at 116 sites by 
June 30, 1962. 

All 24 of the Nike batteries scheduled to 
go “on-site” this summer have key personnel 
currently training at the Army Air Defense 
Center at Fort Bliss, Tex. The remaining 
Members are actually training at Nike sites 
under the supervision of the Active Army. 

Final transfer of the responsibility of man- 
ning the Nike sites from the Regular Army 
to National Guard units will take place fol- 
lowing 2 weeks of field training this summer 
of the National Guard personnel concerned. 

My purpose in referring to the National 
Guard and its new role in manning Nike 
battery sites is to emphasize by example the 
Constantly changing requirements of a mili- 
tary reserve In this missile age. 

Continuing to use the National Guard Re- 
Serve as an example it may be of interest to 
State that these National Guard missile sites 
are operated in much of the same way as a 
Volunteer fire department. 

In other words, a nucleus of full-time 
technicians man the equipment around the 
Clock, keeping it in constant readiness and 
Capable of initiating effective fire on the 
enemy without additional help. 

The remaining members of the Nike mis- 
sile unit are citizen soldiers in their com- 
munities and keep up on their military skills 
by attending weekly drills with thelr units. 

In the event of an emergency these mem- 
bers report immediately to their unit and 
augment the full-time technicians already 
Manning the equipment thus providing ade- 
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quate personnel to man and operate the 
missile unit. 

This readiness of our Nation's military 
Reserves as exemplified by the National 
Guard Nike missile battery personnel is in- 
dicative of the degree of readiness that is to 
be found in the Reserves of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

In addition the changes in the mission of 
the National Guard refiect similar changes 
in military tactics and tables of organization 
applicable to all Reserve components. 

What I am trying to say is simply this: 
Historically we have had both time and space 
advantages after the initiation of hostili- 
ties in which to expand our forces and pro- 
vide for their support. 

The advent of nuclear weapons in combi- 
nation with swift means of delivery has de- 
nied us these time and space advantages in 
the event of a general nuclear war. 

These changes in military tactics and 
tables of organization are not only affecting 
the mission of the Reserves but our military 
forces in general. 

While some may disagree with my views 
I can see future wars being fought from con- 
tinent to continent with guided missiles car- 
rying nuclear warheads. 

Thts means that the type of our present- 
day military machine will be obsolete in a 
few years unless we keep abreast from day 
to day with the development of nuclear 
weapons and the resulting revolution taking 
place from day to day in the technique of 
prosecuting war. 

As we pass through this. transitional pe- 
riod, Congress will be called upon to make 
momentous decisions affecting military man- 
power and equipment together with the 
roles and missions of our Armed Forces. 

It has been said many times that without 
a strong economy the military might of our 
Armed Forces is imperiled. 

Therefore, as we face decisions in the field 
of national defense, we must protect our 
economy by getting the most for our Armed 
Forces out of every dollar spent for national 
security. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
the Armed Services, which has legislative 
jurisdiction over the reserves of our country, 
I wish to take this opportunity to commend 
the officers and men of Chambersburg’s Army 
Reserve units and at the same time con- 
gratulate and thank the citizens of this area 
for the support they have always given our 
civilian soldiers, sailors, and airmen who, in 
the final analysis, are the bulwark of our 
Nation's defense. 

In conclusion it is fitting that on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of this Army Re- 
serve training center that we recognize it 
now and for posterity as a monument to the 
career and qualities of Maj. Frank M. Par- 
ker, a military Reserve who gained undying 
fame in rendering service to his country as 
a citizen and a soldier. 

Maj. Frank M. Parker will long be remem- 
bered, with grateful affection and admira- 
tion, by the people of Korea whom he aided 
and defended, and by the people of America, 
to whom he stands as an example of stal- 
wart patriotism, untiring energy, and indus- 
try, and friendly good neighborliness. 

His memory is fittingly symbolized by the 
Bronze Star of valor; his outstanding service 
in Korea; symbolized by the sturdy bridge 
erected in his honor over the Imjin River; 
and by the loved and honored family that 
he has left behind him here in the Cham- 
bersburg area. 

Major Parker will be remembered, too, 
from this day forward, as his spirit is en- 
shrined in this buillding and in the organi- 
zations identified with it. 

May his example be honored and followed 
by all -who are privileged to know and to use 
the Frank M. Parker Army Reserve Center. 
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Comments on Proposed Amendment of 
Section 315 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
expected that the House will shortly act 
on a bill which would amend section 315 
of the Federal communications law to 
exempt various types of radio-TV news- 
casts from that law. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
in a communication to me, presented a 
general discussion of the problem, which 
they believe would be of interest to the 
Members of the House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including the statement in the 
RECORD: 


On June 30 the American Civil Liberties 
Union filed a statement concerning the vari- 
ous proposals before the Senate and House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to amend section 315 of the 1934 Fed- 
eral Communications Act. We have now 
read the text of the bill approved by the 
Senate committee on July 15. 

The key section of the bill is this para- 
graph: “Appearance by a legally qualified 
candidate on any newscast, news interview, 
news documentary, on-the-spot coverage of 
news events, or panel discussion shall not 
be deemed to be use of a broadcasting station 
within the meaning of this subsection.” 

At first glance, this would appear to elimi- 
nate the kind of problem created by the 
Federal Communications Commission in its 
decision in the Lar Daly case, by removing 
the handicap from which radio-TV networks 
and stations suffer with respect to the fullest 
presentation of news. As we said in our 
June 30 statement, we heartily endorse leg- 
islation which would exempt bona fide news- 
casts from the equal-time requirement of 
section 315. 

However, the inclusion of “panel discus- 
sion” in the exemption presents the question 
whether such programs really fall within 
the bona fide news category or are in the 
area of speeches, for which, under section 
315, equal opportunity must be accorded. 
As we said in our June 30 statement sub- 
mitted to the committee: 

“Our next comment has to do with the 
other bracketed portion of 8. 1858, section 


.315(e)—panel discussion, debate, or similar 


type program.’ We recognize that there is 
some resemblance between such broadcasts 
and newscasts, news documentaries or news 
commentaries strictly defined; but we be- 
lieve that there is also a dissimilarity, which 
May cause such broadcasts to be more prop- 
erly treated as outright speeches of a can- 
didate are treated. So, we urge that such 
broadcasts not be included in any exemption 
from the application of section 315 until a 
more thorough study can be made, partic- 
ularly in the context of how outright 
speeches are to be treated.” 

We now again emphasize the need for the 
most careful consideration of what types of 
news program should be covered in the pro- 
posed exemption from section 315. In prop- 
erly dealing quickly with the problem raised 
in the FCC's Lar Daly decision, which could 
interfere with real radio-TV news coverage, it 
appears to us that a more fundamental re- 
vision of section 315 is proposed without 
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sufficient guidance to the Indust# and the 
FCC on definitions. 

For example, in last fall's gubernatorial 
campaign in New York State, the Republican, 
Democratic, Socialist Labor, and Independent 
Socialist parties took part in a discussion 
of the campaign issues, Would it be per- 
missible, under the proposed new wording, 
to exclude minority party candidates from 
such a discussion? Also, minority party 
candidates have heretofore received some 
time for candidates’ on-the-spot acceptance 
Speeches at conventions. Would it be per- 
missible, under the proposed new wording, 
to exclude them—even though such accept- 
ance speeches by major party candidates were 
put on the air? 

The desire to give a fair hearing in the 
presentation of campaign views on the air, 
which underlies section 315, is not basically a 
problem affecting the networks. Their news 
programing js so exposed to public review 
that any unfair treatment would be pre- 
vented by sensitive and experienced network 
executives. However, the situation at the 
local station level is different, where the un- 
derstanding of section 315 and the local sta- 
tion management's responsibility is not as 
keen as on the network level. Thus, the 
real harm in failing to expose the public to 
the views of all candidates comes in the area 
where discussion and thought is most 
needed—the local community. 

We hope that you will give careful thought 
to the problem we have raised above and 
that the Senate and the House will—pending 
further study— avoid broad changes in sec- 
tion 315. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 151 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Sunday Independent of June 7, 1959, 
entitled “Health Problem Created Over 
Sewage Facilities”: ; 

HEALTH PROBLEM CREATED Over SEWAGE 

FACILITIES 8 

The Inadequateness of sewage facilities in 
the rapidly expanding Dundee area has cre- 
ated a health problem for both Hanover 
Township and Nanticoke, a municipal of- 
ficial has revealed. 

Some of the buildings of the section are 
equipped with sumps, while others have cess- 
pools. Even so, the overflow is emptying 
into Black Creek which passes through Nan- 
ticoke on its way to the river. 

Hanover Township police recently investi- 
gated a stench at Dewey Park and found it 
was due to sewage in the creek. The stream 
was running unusually low, due to lack of 
rainfall over a 4-week period, and contained 
little more than sewage, the investigation 
revealed. 

The installation of sanitary sewerlines at 
Dundee and Loomis Park hds not been 
planned by the Hanover Township Board of 
Commissioners, incidentally. Members say 
it would be too costly to pump sewage up- 
hill to the sewage disposal plant located at 
Lyndwood, It would be better and more 
economical, they say, to run it through Nan- 
ticoke’s lines—if and when the city estab- 


lishes sewage disposal facilities. 
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Meanwhile, Dewey Park residents can do 
nothing but hope that Black Creek will run 
high for the balance of the spring and 
summer with a good mixture of sulfur 
water from mine operations in the Ashley- 
Sugar Notch area. Newport Township is 
allowed to dump its sewage into Forge Creek 
because of the high acid content of water 
fed into the channel daily by the mine at 
Wanamie. 


Resolution Honoring Dr. Max Nussbaum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a resolution passed by the California 
State Legislature honoring Dr. Max 
Nussbaum of Temple Israel of Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

The resolution follows: 

House RESOLUTION 224 


Resolution of Assembly, California Legisla- 
ture, 1959 regular session, relating to Dr. 
Max Nussbaum ` 
Whereas the life and achievements of Dr. 

Max Nussbaum are so extraordinary as to 

have been the subject of the nationally tele- 

vised show “This Is Your Life,” on April 22, 

1959, the eve of Passover; and 
Whereas the eve of Passover was appropri- 

ately chosen as the occasion for honoring 

Dr. Nussbaum in view of his participation 

in a modern-day exodus from Nazi Germany 

that in some ways paralleled the great Bibli- 
cal exodus which preceded the first Passover; 
and 

Whereas Dr. Nussbaum was born * * * 
with a rabbinical heritage, for his father, 
grandfather, and other forebears were rabbis; 
and 

Whereas he followed in their footsteps, 
studying for the rabbinate at the rabbinical 
seminary in Breslau, Germany, and earning 
his way through the Universities of Breslau 
and Wurzburg, and recelving the degree of 
doctor of philosophy; and 

Whereas Dr. Nussbaum was ordained a 
rabbi in 1936, and gave aid and comfort to 
his people in that capacity at the risk of his 
life during the period of Nazi persecution 
and oppression in Germany; and 

Whereas he was instrumental in assisting 
many of the oppressed and persecuted in 
escaping from Nazi Germany; and 

Whereas after many harrowing experiences 
and under threat of arrest and death, Dr. 

Nussbaum himself escaped the Nazis and 

migrated to the United States, where in 1942 

he was appointed Rabbi of Temple Israel in 

Hollywood, Calif.; and 
Whereas Dr. Nussbaum was the cornerstone 

in the establishment of the Hollywood Inter- 

Faith Forum, which has done much to 

increasg understanding and cooperation 

among various religious groups; and 
Whereas Dr. Nussbaum has performed a 
leading role in raising funds for and serving 
in various ways the people of all faiths; and 
Whereas in his own faith Dr. Nussbaum 
became chairman of the national executive 
council of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, the national vice president of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, and a director of the 

United Israel Appeal: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 

California, That Dr. Max Nussbaum is an 

outs example of the type of citizen 

of which this State can be justly proud and 
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that this body commends Dr. Nussbaum for 
his outstanding career as religious leader, 
humanitarian, and spearhead of interfaith 
understanding and cooperation; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit suitably pre- 
pared copies of this resolution to Dr; Max 
Nussbaum of Hollywood, Calif. 
Signed: 
RALPH M. Brown, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Attest: 
ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


It Isn’t Too Much To Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous-consent rule, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Congress a rather 
timely editorial appearing in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner of a day or two ago. 

It is now apparent that the head of the 
Government of Soviet Russia will visit 
the United States soon at the invitation 
of the President. 

It seems to me that it is manifestly in 
the national interest that our No. 1 basic 
industry get back into production of steel 
before Nikita Khrushchev arrives in this 
country for his tour of the United States. 

America’s greatest industry is at 4 
standstill—steel. Its smokestacks are 
smokeless, and thousands of men are on 
strike. Unless this controversy is settled 
soon thousands of others not involved in 
the controversy will be idle. 

Such a dilemma will furnish fuel for 
Mr. Khrushchev's “mill” when he returns 
to Russia and reports to his people on 
the visit. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell has crit- 
icized the contending parties for the 
slowness of the collective bargaining, and 
Iam not now informed as to what prog- 
ress is being made. I have no opinion 
as to the merits of the claims of either 
party to the dispute. My point is that 
this controversy should be settled as soon 
as is practicable, and certainly before our 
visitor from the Soviet-Union arrives. 

The Banner editorial poignantly points 
up this situation, and expresses the hope 
“that when Nikita Khrushchev arrives 
for that visit he will not be treated to 
the sight of smokeless smokestacks.” 
May I express the hope that the con- 
tending parties will amicably and equi- 
tably settle the controversy, and that 
the might and strength of America—its 
steel production—will be presented to 
Mr. Khrushchev in a most favorable 
light. 

I commend the reading of this fine edi- 
torial to Americans everywhere. It 
follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner] 
Ir Isn’r Too Muck To Horn 

It isn't too much to hope, surely, that 

when Nikita Khrushchev arrives for that 
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Visit he won't be treated to the sight of 
Smokeless smokestacks—the symbol of shut- 
down—atop America’s basic industry. 

That is, of course, steel. It is another pro- 
auction line in which this Nation leads the 
world; but it Is paralyzed right now—the 
fires out; closed by strike, for failure to reach 
Contractual terms acceptable to both sides, 
And worse than that, some related indus- 
tries crippled, with the further threat that 
if the controversy Is prolonged many of these 
likewise will grind to a halt. 

That isn't a picture of solidarity calculated 
to enlighen the Soviet Premier on facts of 
National strength. On the contrary, it could 
Suggest to him the exact opposite of that, 
and indulge his own exaggerated ideas of 
Weaknesses and paralysis of democratic 
Methods in the pinch. 

And if, in addition to smokeless chimneys, 
he is treated to the glimpse of picketing— 
With placards of accusation, and signs of dis- 
sension; if he hears the hubbub of furious 
&ssault and counterassault, Americans as- 
sailing Americans—the picture he will get is 
of disunity. That won't convince him of 
Oneness. It would, in fact, gratify him as 
substantiation of his false premise that 
capitalism is hanging on the ropes, just 
ready to be pushed over by the Communist 
thrust he has been ready to supply. 

America has the opportunity of showing 
its best face—ita true face—to this official 
guest; and by a demonstration of its ca- 
pacity for good sense and self-discipline ac- 
complish something that conceivably could 
shape world events toward peace. The re- 
sponsibility Is not the President's alone, or 
the Government's; it is shared by all. 

It is in America’s Interest in every way, to 
get those production lines turning again— 
and on a basis that will not whip up the 
forces of inflation. 

It la not too much to ask that this settle- 
ment be speeded, 

Let's get the smoke pouring again and 
those furnaces going, before Mr. Khrushchev 
comes calling. It would be downright em- 
barrassing to have to tell him about har- 
mony when there were signs all around at- 
testing to the contrary, 


The Late Honorable Mary T. Norton 
SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr.ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow and a sense of deep 
personal loss that I learned of the death 
of the Honorable Mary T. Norton. Like 
all who had the privilege of knowing her, 
I had the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for this wise and gracious lady who 
made such a tremendous contribution 
to our national welfare during her long 
public service, 

Mrs. Norton combined great ability 
and breadth of vision with a strong and 
teurageous will. As a Member of the 
House, especially as chairman of im- 
portant committees, she was instrumen- 
tal in the enactment of numerous im- 
portant measures that have been of last- 
ing benefit to the whole country. Mrs. 
Norton's name will always be associated 
with progressive, humanitarian pro- 
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grams. She had deep compassion for 
the poor and weak, and was a stanch 
advocate of social welfare measures. 

Mrs. Norton had many memorable 
firsts in her distinguished career. She 
was the first Democratic Congress- 
woman, the first woman to head a con- 
gressional committee, and the first 
woman chairman of a major House com- 
mittee. Her accomplishments were 
great, and she has earned a unique place 
in American history. 

The American people have much 
reason to be grateful to this dedicated 
public servant. She was a great lady, 
and her passing is keenly felt by all who 
knew her. I join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing to her dear ones my deepest 
sympathy. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma Is Our Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion faces an increasing shortage of doc- 
tors. Reasons for this shortage and 
what can be done to solve it are set out 
in The Dangerous Decline in Doctors,” 
by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. This 
article appeared in the Progressive mag- 
azine for August 1959. Senator NEU- 
BERGER believes in medical research and 
the other aspects of the field. He has 
good reason to. As he states in the ar- 
ticle, “It has taken at least four such 
individuals—trained physicians—to save 
my life.” 

The article follows: 

TEHE DANGEROUS DECLINE IN DOCTORS 
(By Hon. Ricnanp L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon)! 

As à recent cancer patient, I have a keen 
personal appreciation of this country’s ur- 
gent need for an adequate supply of trained 
physicians. It has taken at least four such 
individuals to save my life. 

There was the specialist in internal medi- 
cine who detected the tumor in its early 
stages, before it had begun to produce overt 
symptoms. A surgeon removed the tumor. 
A pathologist studled the tumor carefully 
and then revealed that it was of a cell-type 
responsive to destruction by radiation. For 
5 months a radiologist administered cobalt 
60 rays to the customary spread area of this 
particular malignancy, 

In addition to these doctors, I could also 
Ust the famous cancer specialist who came 
from the East to consult on the case, the 
physician who administered the anesthetic, 
the assistant surgeon who participated in 
the operation, and an associate of the radi- 
ologist who assisted in the cobalt therapy. 
There were two other pathologists who con- 
curred in the diagnosis regarding the type 
of tumor involved. 


Hon. Ricnargn L. NEUBERGER, U.S. Senator 
froin Oregon, has been a leader in health and 
medical research legislation since he en- 
tered the Senate in 1955. He was the suc- 
cessful sponsor last year of bilis providing ad- 
ditional salary protection for the skilled re- 
searchers of the National Institutes of 
Health. 
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This is a total of 9 or 10 skilled physiciana 
who were necessary at one stage or another 
of the case. And mine was only one of the 
450,000 new cases of cancer diagnosed in the 
United States each year. 

Are we as a nation producing enough phy- 
siclans to handle this and other medical 
problems of equal or greater magnitude? 
The answer to so crucial a question Is not 
especially encouraging. Two decades ago 
133 doctors ministered to the sick needs of 
each 100,000 Americans. Today the figure 
has dropped slightly to 130 doctors. By 
contrast, in the Soviet Union, which had a 
1940 ratio of only 73 doctors for every 
100,000 Russians, there are now 164 doctors 
to serve this many people. Even though 
American medical training is more thorough 
and of longer duration than its Soviet coun- 
terpart, these comparative figures are a 
challenge to the-entire American Nation 
particularly in their clear demonstration 
that our country is not training enough phy- 
sicians, 

The good health of any population is de- 
pendent upon the quality and quantity of 
its doctors. At least in the latter respect, 
the United States 1s falling short. A panel 
of distinguished consultants has recently re- 
ported to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that “it would not be in the 
public interest for the number of physicians 
per 100,000 population to fall below 132. 
% Yet, in order to sustain such a ratio, 
the production of doctors would have to 
expand by the year 1970, according to the 
Federal consitants, to 8,700 annually from 
medical schools in our own land and 750 
additional from foreign schools. This com- 
pares with the output of only 6,800 physi- 
cians in 1956. Our domestic production of 
doctors will have to increase by at least 27 
percent, As many as 20 new medical schools 
may have to be bullt if the current number 
of doctors per 100,000 Americans is not to 
drop, and a medical school requires many 


millions of dollars for the bulding, 
equipping, and staffiing of its elaborate 
facilities. 


“And,” adds the report submitted to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“to meet this need, construction would have 
to begin in the immediate future and be com- 
pleted within a few years.” Not even 20/20 
vision can detect any such activity. Few new 
medical schools are on the drawing boards 
or in the blueprint stage, and a medical 
school rarely graduates a class earlier than 
10 years after its construction has started. 

Why is the United States, a nation wealthy’ 
enough to spend $15 billion on liquor and 
tobacco and some $25 billion on motor cars. 
confronted with an alarming dearth of the 
trained men and women required to keep 
Americans well? 

To begin with, medical education In the 
United States is running an annual operating 
deficit of between $10 million and $20 million 
at the present time. Despite this fact, the 
cost of becoming a doctor is virtually pro- 
hibitive for the average family, Medical 
tultion fees have been raised constantly, but 
they have failed to keep pace with medical 
school budgets which rise still faster. Many 
medical students end their training heavily 
in debt. Worse yet, some of the best quali- 
fied of these students often must quit for 
financial reasons before they receive their 
medical degrees. There is a paucity of funds 
for scholarships and other assistance. The 
National Defense Education Act, despite all 
its good intentions, has made only realtively 
small sums available. Balancing the budget 
has become a higher goal than meeting na- 
tional health needs. 

Four years in medical school may cost a 
minimum of $10,000—perhaps a good denl 
more. Besides, it must be remembered that 
medical education follows chronologically 
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after at least 4 earlier years in undergraduate 
work, when other debts may have accumu- 
lated. The typical patient in the United 
States looks at his doctor bill and then de- 
cides that doctors literally coin money. This 
‘unquestionably is true during a doctor's peak 
earning period. But many lean years have 
preceded this affluence, 

Before he can practice on his own, a doctor 
spends some 3 or 4 years in residency at a 
hospital or institution. The New York Times 
has pointed out that salaries for interns 
rarely exceeds $100 a month; they may be as 
low as $70. What does this mean, the Times 
has pertinently asked, for doctors who have 
committed the folly of getting married and 
acquiring children? I know personally some 
interns who do not earn enough to feed and 
shelter their families. Unless their wives 
worked—and worked hard—they would be 
literally destitute. I remember some of my 
discussions with wives whose jobs made it 
possible for their husbands to continue at 
the fine medical school of the University of 
Oregon. One of them, who worked as a 
waitress because the tips gave her better pay 
than most opportunities open to a woman, 
said: 


“When my husband finally treats his first 
private patient, we and the children will have 
behind us about 8 years of mush breakfasts, 
canned soup lunches, and macaroni dinners. 
We don't even have a car of our own. If my 
husband ever becomes a successful doctor 
with two big cars in the family garage, I 
think we will have really earned it. Most 
people don't know about the sacrifice which 
goes into a medical career.” 

But need training for a doctor be as pro- 
longed as it is now? Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, 
dean of the Columbia University Medical 
School, is one of those who doubts this is 
necessary. Dean Rappleye has observed: 
“There is no really good reason why young- 
sters interested in medicine could not be 
permitted to complete their preparation for 
medical schools earlier, either by letting 
them enter college sooner or by letting them 
take some of the needed work in high school. 
If they are not bright enough to do the work 
sooner, they do not belong in medicine. In 


Bocause justice cannot be done to an in- 
tensive scientific curriculum if the student 
himself is holding down an outside job. most 
medical students must depend upon finan- 
cial assistance from parents at home or upon 
the earnings of their wives. Yet, in spite 
of the heavy burden upon the student, a 
medical school in America generally collects 
only about 20 cents of every dollar of its 
basic operating budget from tuition pay- 
ments. The student is strapped financially, 
and so is the medical school. In the fiscal 
year of 1955-56, a total of only $160 million 
was available to all the medical schools in 
the Nation. This was far less than Ameri- 
cans spent for chewing gum or permanent 
Waves during the same period. 

Many citizens believe that medical schools 
are extravagant and wasteful. Yet how 
many of these citizens want sketchy or 
skimpy training for men and women who 
will be licensed to cut with surgical knives 
into the human body, to administer danger- 
ous drugs and strong medicines? Robert 
M. Cunningham, Jr., editor of Modern Hos- 
pital, has written in a public affairs com- 
mittee pamphlet that “medical school budg- 


ets have already been trimmed to a point . 


where any further reduction would endan- 
ger the quality of the program—that is, 
of medical teaching and research, and 
eventually of medical practice and medical 
care. Faculty time per student today is al- 
ready 7 percent lower than it was 10 years 
ato; some schools have had to reduce teach- 
ing staffs to bare minimums * current 
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deficits now make it difficult to retain capa- 
ble faculty members. Any further retrench- 
ment, at a time when medicine is moving 
forward swiftly, is unthinkable to those who 
recognize our medical schools as a national 
resource.” 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, medical editor of the 
New York Times and himself an interna- 
tional figure in the field of human rehabill- 
tation, has emphasized that we shall need 
a net increase of about 5,250 new doctors 
each year in order to treat adequately the 
230 million people who will be living in the 
Untied States by 1975. Our current rate of 
increase, however, is only 3,000 doctors a 
year. Nor does the imminent shortage of 
doctors take account of the other personnel 
shortages in realm of health, which Dr. Rusk 
lists as 70,000 more nurses [needed], 8,000 
more occupational therapists, 3,500 more 
medical social workers, 6,000 more 
physical therapists, 2,200 more dietitians, 
10,000 more clinical psychologists, 3,000 den- 
tal school graduates. 

I referred earlier to the far higher propor- 
tionate increase in the number of doctors 
in Russia than in our own Nation. One ex- 
planation for this is that 76 percent of all 
Soviet physicians are women. The Russians 
have learned that medicine is a profession 
equally suited to females and males. 

Have these Russian women doctors guarded 
successfully the health of their people? One 
answer has been supplied by John T. Connor, 
president of Merck & Co., one of the great 
American pharmaceutical manufacturers, in 
an analysis of Soviet medicine. While con- 
ceding that the average American doctor has 
22 years of education behind him as com- 
pared with 16 for a Soviet physician, Connor 
recently noted the fact that, in 1927, life 
expectancy for the typical American was 58.5 
years as contrasted with only 44 for the Rus- 
slan citizen. By 1956, the average American 
lived to be 69.5 years of age, but the Soviet 
citizen was up to 67. “The Soviets have 
made this remarkable record by cutting their 
mortality rate 75 percent since the revolu- 
tion.“ said Connor. They have made most 
of their progress in fairly recent years.” 

In Russia a female medical student re- 
celves her whole education from the state. 
She pays no tultion and her keep is fur- 
nished by the government. In turn, she 
sacrifices much freedom. She can be sent 
to minister to the workers in a certain fac- 
tory, to the students at a particular college, 
or even to the inhabitants of a fishing vil- 
lage on some lonely river in far-off Siberia. 
No American doctor would tolerate such 
servitude to the state. Yet we pay some 
penalties, too, for our complete individual- 
ism. Senator ERNEST Grueninc, of Alaska, 
a graduate of Harvard Medical School, has 
observed that “large areas of Alaska are al- 
most totally lacking in medical services. 
Many of their people live and die without 
benefit of therapy.” 

While there may be plenty of doctors In a 
fashionable, high-income area like Beverly 
Hills, the shortage can doom to earlier 
deaths than n sharecroppers on the 
Mississippi Delta or unemployed loggers in 
the Oregon hills. American doctors, being 
completely human, seek out locations in 
which the likelihood of prompt payment of 
bills is fairly . Who can blame 
them, in the light of our acquisitive culture? 
Furthermore, we have made relatively little 
use of a great reservoir of potential skill and 
talent in our Negroes who aspire to be doc- 
tors. Their opportunities for medical edu- 
cation are so scant and difficult as to be 
practically nonexistent. Yet, why should 
they not have the chance to treat and care 
for their people? In the comparatively rare 
instances where Negroes have gone to medi- 
cal school, they often have become practi- 
tioners with a high degree of skill and 
knowledge. 
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What shall we do in our country? Once 
again, the answer can be found in prompt, 
generous, and effective action at the Fed- 
eral level. The panel advising the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
headed by Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, for- 
mer dean of the Yale Medical School. It 
included many other illustrious figures in 
modern medicine. Most of these people were 
conservatives in their economic approach. 
Yet they concluded that the total medical ef- 
fort of the Nation would decline “unless 4 
large construction program designed to ex- 
pand markedly the facilities of the Nation's 
system of medical and related schools is un- 
dertaken in the immediate future.” And 
they added: 

“The consultants find that unless con- 
struction funds become available on.a much 
larger scale than has heretofore been con- 
templated, the output of physicians will not 
keep pace with population growth and the 
needs of the Nation for research workers will 
not be met. Unless there is a marked 
change in social philosophy leading to pri- 
vate gifts or State appropriations on an un- 
precedented scale, large Federal appropria- 
tions will be required.” The consultants, 
most of them doctors, recognized that only 
the U.S. Government possessed the resources 
to do the job. 

Three steps are urgently needed to protect 
the health of the American people: 

1. There must be $500 million in Federal 
funds appropriated soon for the construction 
of medical teaching and research institu- 
tions. A good beginning has been the $30 
million ually provided for health re- 
search facilities in legislation sponsored sev- 
eral years ago by Senator Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama. The Bayne-Jones report has warned 
that “even if funds in the order of $500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion were made available im- 
mediately for construction of new medical 
schools, it seems certain that the number of 
physicians per 100,000 population will de- 
cline between now and 1970." We must re- 
member that it calls for a capital investment 
of about $50 million to erect a new medical 
school, to say nothing of the cost of its day- 
to-day operation. 

2, Adequate scholarships must be provided 
for all young men or women of talent who 
aspire to be doctors, and these must be 
offered without any restrictions.as to race, 
creed, religion, political affiliation, or color. 

3. Extra incentive must be furnished to 
induce gifted medical students and other 
scientists to enter medical research, The 
family doctor would have only aspirin tablets 
and a clinical thermometer unless there had 
been people of genius in research labora- 
tories over the years. I have introduced an 
amendment to the Federal Scholarship Act 
providing 10-percent forgiveness on any stu- 
dent loan from the Government for each 
year spent in medical research—up to a total 
of 50 percent. This is only a frail and mod- 
est beginning, but it firmly establishes the 
principle of Federal encouragement of addi- 
tional participation in medical research. 

Taxpayers interested in a balanced budget 
will ask how these things are to be paid 
for, I agree with them that we cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely shoving off our burdens 
on the citizens of the future. They will 
have plenty of problems of their own. 
Therefore, I have introduced four bills to 
increase Federal revenues by a total of some 
$3.2 billion. They are: 

1. Raising the Federal gasoline and motor- 
fuels tax by 114 cents a gallon. 

2. Restoring the excess-profits tax of the 
Korean war on the manufacturers of arma- 
ments and weapons of war. 

3. Reducing the special depletion allow- 
ance for oil and gas companies from 271% 
percent to 15 percent. 
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4. Permitting the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
Ment to set its own postage rates, based on 
sound fiscal and cost-accounting methods. 

These proposals may call for sacrifice. Yet 
can such pocketbook sacrifices begin to com- 
Pare with the agony, suffering, and even 
death we may be inflicting upon future gen- 
erations of Americans if we do not provide 
Sufficient facilities to train the doctors 
needed to protect them? 


United States Has Road Fund Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Sunday, August 2, 1959, State Journal, 
of Lansing, Mich., putting the finger on 
one of the many and major faults in the 
Ways and Means Committee proposal for 
the highway trust fund. 

If there has been a single laudatory 
comment upon the recommendation to 
slow down the interstate highway pro- 
gram and to earmark part of the auto- 
mobile excise tax to pay off a revenue 
bond issue, it has escaped my notice. 

I strongly recommend that the com- 
mittee give this problem additional study, 
and come up with a more acceptable 
answer. 

The State Journal's editorial follows: 
Untrep States Has Roap FUND OBLIGATION 


News of a prospective slowdown in the 
interstate superhighway building program 
came as something of a thunderbolt to State 
highway planners during the past week. 

Justifiable indignation was voiced imme- 
diately from many States at the unexpected 
Tecommendation of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Michigan, as one of the 
States whose programing has been ener- 
getically pushed, seems likely to be a major 
victim of the cutback If it matorializes. 

What the planning experts know but few 
average citizens realize is that diversion at 
the Federal level of funds collected from 
America's motorists 1s primarily responsible 
for the present lack of money to carry 
through the multiblillion-dollar program on 
the basis of the original Federal pledges to 
the States. 

It is a little-publicized fact that less than 
60 percent of Federal automotive taxes goes 
into highways. The remainder is channeled 
into the Government's general fund and is 
used for nonhighway purposes such as for- 
eign aid and new post offices, to cite only 
two examples. 

Federal gasolne and diesel fuel taxes and 
levies on tires and tubes go into the highway 
trust fund, but excise taxes on automobiles, 
parts and accessories and the tax on lubri- 
cating oll, amounting to a-combined total 
of more than $1.5 billion yearly, go into the 
general fund. 

If the recommendation of the House com- 
mittee prevails and the interstate highway 
program is drastically slowed, the Federal 
Government will not be keeping falth with 
the States which have moved forward to 
meet previous commitments for expressway 
construction in the next several years, For 


that matter, the Federal Government win 
also be reneging on an implied promise to 
motorists that the tax increase on gasoline 
voted in 1956 would provide the funds neces- 
sary to complete the 40,000-mile interstate 
network by 1972. 

The plan, as advanced by the House com- 
mittee, is to drag the project out at. least 
four more years, with particularly sharp 
cutbacks scheduled for 1960, 1961, and 1962. 

Michigan, for instance, already has pro- 
gramed $84 million in 1960 interstate high- 
way construction out of a total of $96.7 mil- 
lions that had been promised the State for 
the fiscal year. The House committee's pro- 
posed slowdown would cut back Michigan's 
program in 1960 to only $58.6 millions, 
Further cutbacks are indicated for 1961 and 
1962. 

Comparative accident statistics already 
show that the safer superhighways can be 
the means of saying thousands of lives now 
needlessly sacrificed. Even so, the lengthen- 
ing by 4 years of the period during which the 
entire 40,000-mile interstate highway system 
would be completed, as now proposed by the 
House committee, would encounter fewer 
violent objections if the Federal Government 
did not welsh on commitments made for the 
early years for which plans already are well 
advanced. * 

Highway construction, as every motorist 
realizes, involves a lot more than simply 
bringing in a paving machine to lay a ribbon 
of concrete. It takes months of advance 
planning, in engineering, in right-of-way 
purchases, in alerting the highway construc- 
tion industry to impending needs, and in ac- 
cumulating vast stores of materials. 

As a case in point, the Michigan highway 
department, accepting the Federal Govern- 
ment at its word, proceeded in good faith 
with preparations for the big construction 
program outlined for 1960. If the program 
is cut back as now proposed much of the 
effort, time and money spent in preparation 
for the Michigan Interstate construction pro- 
gram in 1960 will have been expended prema- 
turely and hence wastefully. It might bet- 
ter have been used for other phases of the 
State highway program. Michigan, in fact, 
only last week sold $50 millions in highway 
bonds at a high interest rate to provide funds 
for the building program. 

President Eisenhower had recommended 
that the Federal gasoline tax be increased an 
additional 114 cents per gallon, to a total 
of 4% cents, to provide more funds for the 
Federal aid program, Motorists generally 
were not in sympathy with the President's 
recommendation, and Congress declined to 
accede to the request. 

The logical view of motorists that all au- 
tomotive taxes be used for highway con- 
struction before new taxes are added for this 
purpose, was not supported, however, by the 
House committee, which instead recom- 
mended that the program be slowed down 
but suggested that a $1 billion bond Issue 
be created to cushion the blow. The bond 
issue is Opposed by the administration, as 
inflationary. 

In view of the potential savings represent- 
ed by the House committee's recommended 
cutback in foreign aid, it would seem only 
reasonable for Michigan to expect its full 
1960 Federal allotment for interstate road 
building. 

Unlike many of the Federal Government's 
other expenditures, the highway construc- 
tion funds are a commitment amounting vir- 
tually to a contract with the States. Since 
Michigan has proceeded in good faith in the 
direction pointed out by Washington, cer- 
tainly there is an obligation now for Con- 
gress to seek and find ways to make good on 
its end of the bargain. 
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The 115th Tactical Fighter Squadron, Air 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE HOLT 


X OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the splendid record of the 115th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, 146th Tactical Fighter 
Wing, of the California Air National 
Guard. This squadron and wing is lo- 
cated in the 22d Congressional District 
of California, which I represent, and has 
earned not only honors for its safety 
record, but the high regard of the com- 
munity for its cooperation and civic 
endeavors. 

In addition, I should like to point out 
that the wing has won a total of six 
awards within the past year; three of 
these awards were won by the 115th 
Squadron. First, the wing was pre- 
sented a trophy for the best operational 
readiness of any wing on the west coast 
for the 6 months, April to October 1958; 
second, the 115th received a flight safety 
award for an accident-free record for 
July 1 to December 12, 1958; third, the 
115th received the coveted Spaatz trophy 
from the National Guard Bureau for the 
best tactical squadron; fourth, the 115th 
won the Air Force Association outstand- 
ing unit trophy for the past year; fifth, 
the 146th won the Continental Air Com- 
mand certificate of meritorious achieve- 
ment in flight safety; sixth, one of the 
members of the 146th has been named 
the outstanding airman in the Air Na- 
tional Guard. Col. Robert D. Campbell, 
commander of the 146th Tactical Fight- 
er Wing, and the men of the wing, 
deserve our commendation and con- 
gratulations. 

The following article appeared in the 
July 1959 issue of Flying Safety maga- 
zine, published by the U.S. Air Force: 

When a fighter squadron flies in bad luck 
for years, then wins a flight safety award for 
an outstanding accident-free record, there's 
more to it than a change of fortune. Other 
units can profit from the measures employed 
by supervisors to make the 115th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron a credit rather than a deb- 
it to the Air National Guard and the US. 
Air Force. The question is, What did they 
do right? 

For years the 115th Tactical Fighter Squad- 
ron had either led the accident parade or 
been right in there pitching for the runner- 
up honors, Bad luck seemed to dog the foot- 
steps of each succeeding commanding officer 
and operations officer, Standing operations 
procedures were rewritten. Pilots were ha- 
rangued, grounded, or hanged as befitted 
their offenses. Corrective action was always 
promptly initiated, after the fact, after the 
bent or charred F-86 or T-33 was Assigned 
to the base fire detachment for practice 
drills. Letters were written and conferences 
held to explain the discouraging succession 
of accidents. But none of these measures 
filled the bill. Accidents seemed to keep 
right on happening, and the hole in the dike 
was a plugged after the hangar was 
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Then suddenly, 2 years ago, mid-March of 
1957 to be exact, the grim parade of accidents 
stopped. Missions were flown as briefed, and 
the birds came back unbent and unbroken, 
Month after month went by without so much 
as a scratch except for the fairing around 
the landing gear when the barrier caught 
acouple of strays. Deservedly, the 115th was 
nominated for the flight safety award and 
proudly accepted the honor. Here was news 
in capital letters. News on the positive side 
for a change. Not the kind of news that 
makes the front page, of course. But the 
the kind of news that makes commanders 
and supervisors all up and down the line 
happy, contented, and ulcer free. But more 
than the surface news that all was well, 
there must be a story underneath. Why had 
the 115th become the model unit instead of 
the black sheep? What had this outfit done 
Tight? 

Col. Robert D. Campbell, commander of 
the 146th Wing, ANG, at Van Nuys, Calif. 
and former commander of the 115th Squad- 
Ton, had the ready and obvious answer to 
the why of the change. “Improved supervi- 
sion at all levels has brought the 115th out 
of the woods,” was his brief comment. 
Nothing startling here, of course, and yet it 
is the unarguable answer to the question of 
why any unit makes progress in efficiency 
and flight safety, Of course, this is easy to 


say. The details of how this improved su- ` 


pervision came about, just what steps were 
taken to improve supervision, are more to the 
point. So with the thought that other or- 
ganizations might profit from the hard-won 
lessons of the 115th, Colonel Campbell de- 
cided to call together all the supervisors in- 
volved in the rags-to-riches story of the 
115th and put on paper the actual day-by- 
day measures taken to do the job. 
Looking back to the period just before the 
accidents stopped, the assembled supervisors 
agreed that the first step in the right direc- 
tion came from a basic policy change within 
the 146th Wing. At that time it had been 
the policy of the wing that all rated staff 
members be current in the tactical aircraft 
assigned. This means that the 115th and 


the other squadrons assigned to the wing 


were carrying an insupportable load of at- 
tached pilots. The 115th itself had 81 as- 
signed or attached pilots to fly in the 25 
assigned F-86's, and two T-33's. Simple 
mathematics, a little multiplication in this 
case, showed that there just wasn't enough 
time to go around. If the available time 
were prorated, none of the pilots could 
comply with the minimum 60-2 require- 
ments. Furthermore, the tactical or seat 
pilots had not the least chance of flying the 
110-plus hours required annually by CONAC 
Training Directive 10-12. The result was, 
of course, that pilots would come out to fly 
time after time and find no airplane avall- 
able. This in turn meant that rechecks were 
needed for those who did not maintain cur- 
rency. And the IP load on the two full-time 
Aying training supervisors became ridiculous. 

Therefore, the first step, a policy change 
by the wing, was the decree that only the 
assigned tactical pilots, their commanding 
officers, "ops" officers, group and wing com- 
manders, two flying training supervisors and 
the Air Force adviser would fly the unit's 
aircraft. In the case of the 115th this 
brought the pilot load down to a workable 
39 total. The admittedly loose supervision 
now had a chance to tighten up. 

The order then went out to weed out all 
the unlucky pilots, and all those who were 
no’ fully participating in the program for 
7 hason or another. A review of the 

records was made and check rides 
the grand scale. Heads started to 


ss of weeding out pilots, flight 
“fications now came under 
And changes were made 
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here. Higher qualification standards were 
set up and the new flight commanders had 
to measure up to some pretty exacting re- 
quirements. When the smoke cleared, all 
the flight commanders appointed had been 
through Nellis gunnery training, or had been 
instructors at Nellis; had had Korean com- 
bat experience, and had been through, or 
instructed at, the Air Force Instrument 
School at Moody Air Force Base, Ga. It goes 
without saying that the flying training 
supervisors were also of comparable experi- 
ence. è 

An analysis of the past accident records 
showed that 60 percent of all major mishaps 
had occurred on cross-country flights. Pilots 
had, in the past, been authorized flights be- 
yond their individual capability and as a re- 
sult had been dotting the landscape with 
smoldering heaps of F-86 aluminum. Poor 
weather flying technique turned out to be 
the main cause factor, and cross-country fly- 
ing was suspended for all pilots until they 
were put through a complete instrument 
training program For 4 months the squad- 
ron pilots stayed close to home and flew 
hood and Link until things shaped up. 

The briefing guides and methods now came 
in for their share of attention. The guides 
were revised, the PIF brought up to date, and 
flight leaders were retrained to brief accord- 
lug to a strict and comprehensive method. 

Next, the squadron standardization board 
was rejuvenated and the old double standard 
days were gone. The older pilots now no 
longer flew according to the old 8th or 5th 
Alr Force rules. As the commanding officer, 
Maj. Charles Nelson says, “The boys found 
out that they were no longer going to fly ac- 
cording to Hoyle or Goren. They were going 
to fly according to me.” 

For the reader who knows little about Air 
National Guard operations it might be wise 
to digress for a bit and review the bidding on 
Guard operations and the men who fly with 
the Guard. Contrary to the opinion of some, 
the Air National Guard is a full-time opera- 
tion and is assigned operational duties by 
the Air Force, through the major commands. 
These duties augment the overall operations 
commitments of the Air Force. The stand- 
ards of training set up for the Air National 
Guard through CONAC are fully as demand- 
ing as those set up for reguiar units. The 
individual pilots fly as many hours annually 
as the regular Air Force pilot and all this 
in spite of the fact that almost all of them 
have outside clyilian jobs. Only two pilots, 
the flying training supervisors, are assigned 
full time duty to a guard fighter squadron. 
In the last 6 months of 1958 the 115th flew 
2.455 F-86 hours, 352 T-33 hours, 275 C45 
hours and 173 C-47 hours. 

The planes are maintained according to 
the same tech orders the Air Force uses and 
the average guard squadron maintenance 
records compare very favorably with those of 
the Air Force in such things as in commis- 
sion and AOCP rates. As Colonel Campbell 
says, I've never had any kick about the 
maintenance done by my Guardsmen. Our 
troubles were always primarily in the opera- 
tional field. But just to tighten up every- 
where along the line, we looked into the 
maintenance-operations relationship. Main- 
tenance now, in effect, schedules operations 
in that planes are flown according to inspec- 
tion schedules and with this better planned 
inspection program we get better quality 
control, There's no pushing of maintenance 
by our ops people. Furthermore, the main- 
tenance supervisors are always included in 
our flying safety meetings and contribute 
greatly to the safcty effort.” 

The Guardsman pilot must spend most of 
his otherwise free time in ground and air 
training at the various sites and many of 
them commute well over 100 miles to their 
stations, In the Van Nuys setup, the aver- 
age commuting distance is about 25 miles. 
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Naturally, this creates problems at home 
because the little wife takes a dim view of 
the absentee husband routine. Recognizing 
this, Colonel Campbell has suggested that the 
guardsman keep his guard pay separate and 
show the little woman just what it will buy- 
Anything from a mink coat to a washing 
machine, bought solely with guard pay, is 4 
real persuader, according to him. 

To go on with the operational changes, a 
hard minimum of 10 hours per month was set 
up for the tactical pilots. A pilot can miss 
this 1 month but the second month will 
see him getting the fish eye from the com- 
manding officer, and his days in the guard 
are numbered. A recheck is automatic if 
for any reason the pilot gets less than 2 
hours per month, 

A full-time air officer is on duty at any 
time the planes are in the air. At a drome 
such as Van Nuys where the runway ts only 
6,000 feet long and the surrounding area 18 
well built up with residences and factories, 
it is especially important that airplanes do 
not attempt any get-home heroics. When 
an emergency exists the air officer generally 
orders the pilot to another airdrome. It 
must be noted here that there is no radio 
landing aid at Van Nuys airport. Further- 
more, their fine record has been made in an 
area of poor visibility and high alr traffic 
density. 

The flying safety officer duties were given 
to one of the full-time flying training su- 
pervisors, Capt. Henry J. Jack“ Williams. 
According to Jack, There's no such thing 
as a part-time flight service officer and the 
practice of having one of the part-time pilots 
carry on this job had to stop.“ 

With the short (6,000-foot) runway at 
Van Nuys, special operational restrictions 
were put into effect. The F-86 would no 
longer be flown with external tanks when the 
temperature climbed to 80 degrees or over. 
The T-Birds were cut down to 100 gallons 
maximum in the tip-tanks, and the barrier 
was raised on every approach. Two saves 
of 86s have been recorded so far and served 
to preserve the safety record. 

A special operational problem arose when 
a USAF policy change resulted in Guard 
units getting new pilot trainees direct from 
basic flying school with no F-86 time under 
their belts. Fifteen of these young pilots 
came to the 115th during the past 2 years, 
and five of them were eliminated through 
the stringent training requirements which 
were imposed. These five, though badly 
needed by the squadron, were potential ac- 
cidents and had to go. The other 10 are 
today fully operationally ready with fine 
gunnery records. And this in spite of the 
fact that the 115th cannot at any time 
schedule gunnery missions from the home 
drome. Most of the missions were flown 
from George and Williams Air Force Bases, 
the latter 300 nautical miles away. 

The 115th has set up a comprehensive 
quarterly exam on emergency procedures, In 
addition to this the daily flight briefings in- 
clude one or more questions on emergency 
and normal procedures. Furthermore, at- 
tached to every clearance, local or cross- 
country, there is a mimeographed emergency 
procedure question which the pilot must 
answer and the air officer must check, be- 
fore the pilot takes off. ` 

The training folder system on each pilot 
has been closely watched. In this way the 
flight commanders or check pilots have ac- 
cess to all mission reports, the standardiza- 
tion mission profiles, the ops readiness cer- 
tificate, all exams and questionnaires, and 
the Link trainer grades. Nothing in a pilot’s 
record is left to the memory of the super- 
visor. A bad trend is thus quickly spotted 
and a check ride scheduled. 

On cross-country flights, the F-86's are not 
allowed to fly alone. Two or more aircraft 
are always scheduled. The T-33's have two 
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pilots aboard unless the mission is transi- 
tion solo. The tactical pilots are required 
to be current in the F-86 only. The IPs and 
supervisors are the only pilots required to 
be current in more than one aircraft. Fur- 
ther than this, since the squadron has had 
the F-86A, E and F models at one time, a 
pilot flies only the A or the E and F. One 
checklist at a time is enough, according to 
Capt. Jack Williams. 

Supervisors tightened up on the boring 
holes method of flying. Every hour was 
made to pay off in solid training with spe- 
cific mission assignments. Individual in- 
strument minimums were placed on each 
pilot of the organization according to his 
ability. One pilot might be allowed to fly 
into an away-from-home airport with the 
published minimum weather prevailing. 
Another might be required to sit on the 
ground until the weather picture improved, 
This one requirement has caused a lot of 
hurt feelings but no hurt flesh. 

Two years ago the wing commander re- 
quested a visit by the Operations Safety 
Survey team ot the Directorate of Flight 
Safety Research. Within 3 months of the 
team’s visit all recommendations made had 
been complied with. Colonel Campbell is 
enthusiastic about the help given him by 
the specialists who accompanied General 
Caldara on this visit. 

In a high-density area such as Van Nuys 

the midair collision is always a threat. To 
combat this, special corridors for approach 
and departures were set up locally in co- 
operation with Burbank and the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Today, near-miss incident 
reports are infrequent. And the pilots at 
Van Nuys fly from an airport which lies un- 
der two Victor and three low frequency air- 
ways. 
To wrap it all up, according to the super- 
visors at Van Nuys, the safety award came 
as a result of making every pilot a flying 
safety officer, aware at all times of his indi- 
vidual responsibility toward an accident- 
free record. To be a flying safety officer the 
pilot of course had first to know how to fly 
and to take pride in his individual ability. 
In June of 1957, the 115th had only one pilot 
qualified ready, according to AFM 335-25 
and CONAC Training Directive 10-12. To- 
day, 29 of the 31 assigned seat pilots are so 
qualified. The other two are now at Air 
Force schools receiving additional special- 
ized training. The 115th is now a firm unit 
of competent, responsible pilots, average age 
26, who are prepared to join the Regular 
Air Force on an equal basis when the need 
comes. 


Interesting Views on Cooperative Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been widespread comment on a bill in- 
troduced in the other body, which would 
relieve agricultural cooperatives from 
certain restraints of the antitrust laws. 

I am sure that my colleagues will be 
interested in reading the editorials on 
this legislation by the Dairy Record, of 
St. Paul, and the Washington Post: 
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From the St. Paul Dairy Record, July 29, 
1959] 

Bu. To Exempr Co-ors From ANTITRUST 
Laws Raises STORM or PROTEST—SENATE 
RETURNS MEASURE TO AGRICULTURE COMMIT=- 
TEE ON Monvar oF THIS WEEK 


Wasutncton.—Approval of a bill by the 
Senate Agricultural Committee, without 
hearings, to exempt agricultural cooperatives 
from antitrust laws raised a storm of protest 
here last week. 

Action by the Senate was scheduled last 
Friday, but the bill was skipped over on the 
Senate Calendar, after objections were raised 
from both sides of the aisle. Senator LYNDON 
Jounson, Democrat, Texas, majority leader, 
sald the bill might be brought up again later. 

However, the bill was returned to commit- 
tee on Monday of this week, and observers 
here feel certain that there will be no further 
action on the measure. A similar bill has 
been introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive WATKINS M. Annrrr, Democrat, Virginia. 
The Senate bill was sponsored by Senator 
Russet. B. Lonc, Democrat, Louisiana, 


WOULD OFFSET COURT ORDER 


The measure is receiving major attention 
because it would counteract a court order 
directing the Maryland-Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Association to get rid of Embassy 
Dairy here. The case is now pending before 
the Supreme Court (Daily Record, July 22). 

In a letter sent to each Member of the Sen- 
ate, officials of Chestnut Farms, Thompson, 
Harvey, and High's Dairies stated that the 
proposed bill would give cooperatives sweep- 
ing and retroactive immunity from antitrust 
prosecution which no segment of the 
economy should have. 

“The bill,” said the four firms, “can be a 
terrible assault on the entire business com- 
munity.” The dairies suggested that a close 
study be made of the position taken by the 
Justice Department, whose antitrust lawyers 
strongly advised against passage of the 
measure. 

JUSTICE ATTACKS BILL 

Included with the letters went copies of a 
statement to Senator ELLENDER, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, from Deputy Attorney 
General L. E. Walsh, which outlined the 
Justice Department’s position on the 
measure. 

Walsh stated that the proposed bill could 
amount to virtually complete exemption of 
cooperatives from the antitrust laws. 

He added that “we are aware of no reason 
why the exemption from antitrust prohibi- 
tions which cooperatives already enjoy should 
be further increased.” He pointed out that 
the Capper-Volstead Act has always been 
considered to include the right of coopera- 
tives to own and operate marketing facilities, 

MAY HURT COMPETITION 


But acquisition of such facilities by a co- 
operative in a particular instance “may run 
afoul of the antitrust laws because it may 
seriously imperil competition or tend to 
create a monopoly,” Walsh noted. 

Farmer cooperatives themselves may be 
harmed by the proposed 1 m. he 
warned. “If the bill were to effect complete 
exemption of cooperatives from the anti- 
trust laws, a cooperative injured in its busi- 
ness by unfair business practices on the 

of another cooperative would be left 
without a remedy,” he said. 

“Under such circumstances, individual 
farmers would be at the mercy of coopera- 
tives in competing for markets and small 
cooperatives would exist at the sufferance of 
the larger ones,” he claimed. 
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CITES POSSIBLE CASE i 

Under this proposed law, said Walsh, an 
association or associations of agricultural 
producers might be free to purchase a super- 
market chain, with no basis for antitrust 
scrutiny, and afterward the acquired com- 
pany could engage in predatory pricing—to 
drive out competitors—with no fear of anti- 
trust laws. 

Also announcing its opposition to the 
measure last week was the Milk Industry 
Foundation, 

Late in the week, cooperative leaders here 
were reported to be viewing developments 
on this bill with alarm. They fear the un- 
fayorable publicity will bring on renewed 
and stronger demands for repeal of the pres- 
ent cooperative tax exemptions. 


{From the St. Paul Daily Record] 
Co-or BnL STINKS 

One of the most vicious pieces of legis- 
lation to come before this session of Con- 
gress is that introduced by Senator RUSSELL 
B. Lonc, Democrat of Louisana, and Repre- 
sentative WaTKINS M. AssīTT, Democrat of 
Virginia, which would make cooperative or- 
ganizations practically exempt from anti- 
trust action and could, conceivably, make it 
possible for glant cooperatives to take over 
the entire food industry. 

The bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Lonc, and one of the startling 
things about it is that approval was given 
to the highly controversial measure by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee without hear- 
ings. It is a bill that should have been 
shelved summarily in committee. 

According to the Long bill, an activities, 
contracts, and practices of cooperatives 
would be subject to, and within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The Department of Agriculture has indi- 
cated that it is opposed to Congressional 
action at this time because of the action 
now pending in the Supreme Court on the 
Embassy Dairy, Maryland-Virginla Milk Pro- 
ducer Association case. However, a spokes- 
man for the USDA, who was not identified, 
did weasel on the subject by stating that 
it might favor something along the lines of 
the bill in the future. 

The Department of Justice, however, is 
taking a firm stand on the matter, for Deputy 
Attorney General Lawrence E. Walsh told 
the Senate committee in a letter that the 
measure radically revises existing law and 
would have the effect of cancelling the Jus- 
tice Department's lower court antitrust vic- 
tory that requires the Maryland and Virginia 
Milk Producers Association to divest itself 
of the Embassy Dairy that was acquired by 
that Cooperative in 1954, 

He pointed out that the language of the 
bill could very well be interpreted as grant- 
ing the cooperatives of practically blanket 
immunity from antitrust prosecution. Mr. 
Walsh stated that the farm cooperatives 
now are immune from antitrust prosecution 
when they organized to establish uniform 
prices, to operate processing and distribu- 
tion facilities and to jointly buy farm equip- 
ment and other supplies. 

However, it did point out that under ex- 
isting law, a farm cooperative is just like any 
other corporate entity and is subject to anti- 
trust restrictions against predatory conduct 
such as blacklisting, boycotting, and monop- 
Olization. 

The bill has all the earmarks of sponsor- 
ship by the Maryland and Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Association which apparently is fear- 
ful that the case will meet the same fate in 
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the Supreme Court that it did in the lower 
court. The association has refused to admit 
or deny sponsorship of the bill which prob- 
ably gives more credence to widespread re- 
ports that it is the moving spirit behind the 
proposed legislation. 

The bill is manifestly unfair to private 
business that must abide by the monopoly 
laws. It conceivably could make an octopus 
of giant cooperatives, for it would provide 
them with such power that it would be pos- 
sible for them to absorb heavily taxed private 
business and, carried to the extreme, it would 
mean a long step toward a more socialistic 
state. 

at the measure from a standpoint 
of the cooperatives, themselves, the proposal 
stinks to the high heavens. Not only would 
it be possible for the giant cooperatives to 
absorb private businesses, but it also would 
be possible for them to lay down an ulti- 
matum to smaller cooperatives to merge or to 
be squeezed out of business. Fantastic as it 
may seem, it is in the realm of possibility 
that 10 or a dozen large cooperatives could 
take over the entire dairy industry or, for 
that matter, the entire food industry. 

It is such legislation as this that brings in- 
creased demands from private business that 
tax exemptions which have been granted to 
cooperatives be eliminated. If the Mary- 
land-Virginia Association is the sponsor of 
the bill, it is doing a tremendous disservice 
to the entire cooperative movement. It is 
bound to be repugnant to far-sighted coop- 
erative leaders who want to see the coopera- 
tive movement grow and prosper on merit 
and not by legislation. 

All we can hope for the Long-Abbitt meas- 
ure is that it be so overwhelmingly defeated 
when it is presented to the Senate and the 
House that no group again will have the 
effrontery to make such a proposal, ever. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 1, 1959] 


Co-op MONOPOLY BILL 


The Senate squeezed out of a very em- 
barrassing situation the other day when it 
sent the co-op monopoly bill back to its 
Committee on Agriculture. Its embarrass- 
ment arose out of several factors. First, the 
measure had been quietly taken to the floor 
without any public hearings. Second, no one 
seemed to know precisely what it means. 
Third, it would apparently have reversed 
three important court decisions which have 
applied the antitrust laws to prevent the con- 
summation of restrictive or monopolistic 
practices, 

In these circumstances, the Senate might 
well have blasted the bill clear out of the 
legislative ballpark. Instead it merely re- 
turned the measure to the committee that 
had previously ignored its defects. 

Though the Agriculture Committee has not 
yet scheduled hearings, it is expected to do 
so, and the co-op bill may soon be back on 
the floor. Perhaps it will then be better 
understood than it was last week, but this 
is by no means certain, for the committee 
is inclined to look at the bill as it affects 
the co-ops, and the chief question about this 
measure is the effect it would have on food 
monopolies extending far beyond the farm 
and farm marketing agencies. 

The Department of Justice fears that this 
seemingly innocuous bill would enable a co- 
operative to buy all marketing outlets in an 
area and force all farmers to participate or 
be denied a means of getting their crops to 
market. Persons owning farms might also 
buy up the big grocery chains and engage in 
predatory pricing practices without running 
afoul of the antitrust laws. These fears do 
not seem to be exaggerated in view of the 
blanket immunity to the antitrust laws 
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which the bill would give to “farmers and/or 
associations of farmers, planters, ranchmen, 
dairymen, nut or fruit growers, and pro- 
ducers of other agricultural products.” Any 
measure which threatens to open so enorm- 
ous a gap in the laws against monopoly and 
restraint of trade should at least be seru- 
tinized by the Judiclary Committee before 
going to the Senate. 

It seems to us obvious, too, that no meas- 
ure of this sort should have any bearing on 
antitrust cases already in litigation. Con- 
gress should be most reluctant to upset de- 
cisions of the courts already rendered or to 
interfere with decisions yet to be handed 
down. This suggests that if any bill should 
survive scrutiny by the Agriculture and Ju- 
diclary Committees, it should be made spe- 
cifically inapplicable to existing cases before 
the courts—a provision that might sub- 
stantially lessen interest in it. 


Why the Public Needs Some Help in 
Analyzing the Contentions of the Parties 
to the Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter, which appeared in yesterday’s 
New York Times, contains a very clear 
discussion of how the public would bene- 
fit from an analysis of the wage-price 
controversy in Big Steel from the stand- 
point of the public interest: 

To the EDITOR or THE New Vonx Times: 

The public relations offices of the steel 
companies and the steel union, whose adver- 
tisements appeared periodically in your paper 
since May, are performing a real disservice 
to the public by so distorting and burying 
the facts as to make informed public opinion 
on the merits of the respective sides virtually 
impossible. 

The union has made some good points in 
its advertisements. But much of the merit 
has been lost in a myriad of half-truths—for 
example, it argues that a wage increase is 
justified and can be paid without increasing 
the cost of steel to the consumer. To bol- 
ster this position they assert that the pres- 
ent wage of $3.03 an hour is misleading be- 
cause steelworkers seldom work a 40-hour 
week. The union argues that workers aver- 
aged 40 hours a week only 1 year in the past 
13. 

This is an important consideration but 
does not tell the full story. No mention is 
made of the number of times when workers 
have been able to work overtime at time and 
a half. Ignored also is the fact that irregu- 
larity of work is not pecullar to the steel 
industry alone but is a characteristic of 
automobiles, construction and in fact much 
of heavy industry. No evidence has been 
presented to indicate that the irregularity of 
work in steel is greater than present wage 
differentials compensate for. 

COMPARING WAGES 

The union also maintains this trregularity 
of work has meant that 70 percent of the 
workers do not earn enough money to sup- 
port their families decently, It is always dif- 
ficult to argue with the man who claims he 
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needs more money since most of us find our- 
selves in this deplorable position regularly- 
The fact remains that one-sixth of the steel- 
workers earn over $6,200 a year. Averages 
are always misleading but the union would 
be in a sounder position if comparisons be- 
tween steelworkers wages and averages else- 
where were made. 

The union’s position is that an increase in 
wages can be paid out of profits without in- 
creasing the price of steel. To support its 
position the union cites the fact that 1958 
was the fourth best year for steel profits 
despite the fact that the industry only oper- 
ated at 60 perecnt of capacity. Certainly the 
recent announcement of steel profits has 
done nothing to weaken the unlon's case. 

Rather a different story, however, is found 
if yearly profits are computed on rate basis 
as a percent of sales or Investment. Total 
dollar profits in steel have risen sharply; as a 
percentage of sales and investment the rise 
has been much less pronounced or even neg- 
ligible, depending upon what base year is 
selected for comparison, 

In this connection one of the most fla- 
grantly misleading advertisements of the 
union is one comparing the years 1952 and 
1958. The point is made that labor costs 
were only 42.1 cents of each sales dollar in 
1952 and 42.8 cents in 1958, while profits had 
increased from over $143 million to $301 mil- 
lion, Obviously what should have been com- 
pared for the 2 years is total wages—#2,085,- 
014,889 (1952), $2,405,994,.652 (1958), and to- 
tal profit—$143,678,740 (1952), and 8301. 
555,231 (1958), or profits as a percent of 
sales, in which case the rise of the profit 
rate would be sizable, 5 to 6.3, but would not 
carry the gross distortion implied in the 
union's figures. 

PRICE LEVEL 


Nor have the steel companies been inno- 
cent of misrepresentation in their adver- 
tisements. Thus they have said that steel 
wages have already risen more sharply than 
inflation, implying that the steelworkers 
have ‘kept well ahead of the game. While 
this is true, it ignores the fact that the gen- 
eral level of wages has risen more than the 
price level (which of course it must do if 
workers are to share in any of the benefits of 
increased productivity). 

In presenting the inflationary effects of 
past wage increases, the companies have ad- 
vertised the relation between a rise in wage 
rates and the rise in costs man-hour 
of input. Costs per man-hour of output are 
then identified with the costs per ton of steel. 
The fact is that the two are greatly different 
and it is likely that treating the two as 
identities may overestimate the increased 
cost of producing a ton of steel from a wage 
increase by several dollars. 

Nor would we ever know from the steel 
companies’ advertisements that irregularity 
of work accounted for any of the high hourly 
wage or that from 1954 to 1958 there has been 
a decline of nearly 50,000 in the number em- 
ployed. Union advertisements have supplied 
these figures, however, and it is perhaps too 
much to ask the companies to substantiate 
the union's case. 

No attack upon (or defense of) either posi- 
tion has been intended in the above analysis- 
Both sides seem convinced of the importance 
of securing a favorable public opinion, The 
achievement of this goal might mean more in 
the long run if readers were given the neces- 
sary information to render an info 


Judgment, 
Howard D. MARSHALL, 
Associate Professor of Economics and 
Chairman of Department at Vasser 
College. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. T., July 29, 1959. 


Commentary on Hon. Allen J. Ellender, 
of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most distinguished, alert, 
and perceptive of our Washington com- 
mentators is Tris Coffin, a man who is 
known to practically all of us. 

In his broadcast last night over sta- 
tion WWDC, Mr. Coffin referred to the 
work that has been done by one of our 
ablest and most tireless Senators—the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. Coffin described at length the hard 
work that Senator ELLENDER has done in 
traveling around the world to dig up 
facts which Congress can use. He spe- 
cifically went into the hard travels of 
Senator ELLENDER in the Soviet Union. 

To Senator ELLENDER, such a trip is 
not a pleasure jaunt. He avoids the fine 
hotels and the luxuries and comforts of 
the great cities of the world. Instead, 
he goes into the back country—into the 
small towns and the rural areas where 
the people live and work. And the in- 
formation that he has gathered has made 
him one of the best informed Members 
of Congress on the daily life of the So- 
viet people. 

Mr. President, the commentary by Mr. 
Coffin is in his usual style—readable, in- 
teresting, and factual. I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from this broad- 
cast by a distinguished commentator 
about the contributions that have been 
made to the Senate by one of our most 
alert and distinguished Senators be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For 3 years, a short, amazingly energetic 
man with eyes as keen as a hawk's has been 
traveling the length and breadth of Russia 
with a pencil, note pad and camera. No 
press secretary, no mob of reporters, no argu- 
ments. Just looking around and finding out 
What's what. His notes are a gold mine that 
the President might well read. 

This remarkable traveler is Senator ALLEN 
ELLENDER from the southern bayous of Loui- 
stana. He is a 68-year-old widower and ferm- 
er, and he likes to travel alone and off the 
beaten paths. He has a great eye for the 
Significant detail. I dare say no American 
has a greater personal and practical knowl- 
edge of Soviet Russia than ALLEN ELLENDER. 

He started out in 1955, and then again in 
1956 and in 1957. He went places and saw 
things permitted no other man from the 
West. In the greying light of early morning, 
he sat in sheds in remote Siberia waiting for 
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the small plane to take him to the next stop. 
He tramped through acres of grain and cot- 
ton land, feeling the soll and touching the 
plants. He walked among the machines in 
factories and talked to workers. He saw 
the thrilling, roaring drop of water over 
giant new dams. He rode on distant rivers. 
He conversed with Russians of almost every 
imaginable type. 

Senator ELLENDER was not doing this for 
publicity, for he got very little. He wanted 


to find out for himself what Russia looked 


like, what it was doing, and what its people 
were thinking. He knew how to easily shrug 
off propaganda. He wanted facts. And he 
wanted them for a very good reason. 

The rate of Soviet progress in turning its 
great untapped resources to man’s use—he 
thought—would set our own pace. Should 
we stroll along casually and sit down for a 
rest on a park bench? Or should we step 
ahead briskly. Resources is Senator ELLEN- 
Dns special balliwick. He is chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, and 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee handling water development. 

In one of his reports, Senator ELLENDER 
told the Interior Committee, “The tradi- 
tional concept of the Soviet Union as a 
backward, semideveloped nation is incorrect. 
I visited several hydroelectric power sta- 
tions that were more than 1% times as large 
as anything we have in this country. I saw 
foundations poured for turbines and gen- 
erators which will have a rated capacity of 
300,000 kilowatts each—much larger than 
anything we have, These projects were de- 
signed, constructed, and all component parts 
built within the Soviet Union. As a result 
of my inspection of Russian installations, I 
am convinced that in water transportation 
and hydroelectric power development, they 
are inching ahead of us, and in some areas 
of the tooling industry they are very close 
to our standards. There is absolutely noth- 
ing we can do about such developments in 
Russia,” the Senator said. “They are doing 
it with their own resources to meet the 
needs of their own expanding econo- 
my. * * * However, we can provide funds 
for the execution of an adequate resource 
development for America. This is needed to 
strengthen us as much as an army.” 

After Senator ELLEN DA Ss 1957 trip he re- 
ported again to the Senate, Almost uni- 
formly I found improvements in Russian 
conditions as contrasted with my impres- 
sions last year and the year before. As a 
matter of fact, some of my previous esti- 
mates, particularly about Russia’s agricul- 
tural potential, had to be modified in the 
light of my trip through Siberia. This 
enormous area which,” he said, “most of us 
consider the world’s icebox—a huge prison 
camp—a vast waste of barren land—is ac- 
tually becoming Russia's breadbasket. 

“While the climate is somewhat more 
severe than our own upper Middle West,” 
the Senator explained, the area has proven 
itself capable of producing some fruits, con- 
siderable livestock and dairy products, and 
n large variety of root crops and grains. 
Yields of grains are high, although methods 
of planting, cultivating, and harvesting are 
obsolete by our own standards.” 

This busy, curious Senator went deep into 
the virtually unknown land of Siberia and 
reported in his notes, “Visited the Novo-sib- 
irak branch of the Academy of Science. 
Staff increased from 20 to 700 in 1957, 


Siberia and Krasno-yarsk areas represent 2 
percent of the earth’s surface, have 10 per- 
cent of the world’s electric power potential.” 

One of the most fascinating out-of-the- 
way spots Senator ELLENDER stopped was 
Irkutsk. This is across the towering moun- 
tains from the empty deserts of Mongolia. 
Here on a mountain plateau is the lengendary 
Lake Baikal. It is 360 miles long and at 
some points almost a mile deep, crystal clear 
from snow melt. Songs have been composed 
of this area, for even way in the days of the 
Czars political deportees walked hundreds of 
miles across the Ural Mountains and south- 
ern Russia to this lake. When Senator EL- 
LENDER saw, as he noted, was a huge hydro- 
electric power center, a booming aluminum 
industry, housing project, schools, a hos- 
pital, a cultural center, kindergarten, sta- 
dium, and stores. The immense project was 
begun only in 1951. 

. . 


Perhaps the most startling information 
Senator ELLENDER gained was that there was 
no deep rebellion smoldering against the 
Soviet state. (This was confirmed last week 
by the American Governors in their report to 
the President.) True, as ELLENpDER discov- 
ered, there were complaints—the factory 
managers objected to getting so many arders 
and counterorders from Moscow, the women 
wanted cosmetics to look prettier, students 
wanted more literature from the outside 
world, but these were gripes and not the 
sparks of revolution. Senator ELLENDER 
found, too, In Siberia the pride and vigor of 
pioneers. 

As ALLEN ELLENDER ls himself a sturdy man, 
a man of the soil, this struck him as im- 
portant, perhaps more important than all 
else he saw and heard in these three trips. 
For there can be fertile ground, but unless 
the human spirit has the will to plow it, it 
is of no value. 

= . . * . 

The President could well look over Senator 

ELLENDER'S journals, and learn about Russia. 


Importance of Exchange Visits at Every 
Level 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN Y. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to voice my complete approval of the 
decision made by President Eisenhower 
to exchange visits with the head of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchey. I am 
a firm believer in the importance of ex- 
changes at every level. The difficult and 
vital problems which have confronted 
the United States and the other free 
nations of the world in dealing with the 
Soviet Union can only be resolved by the 
exploration of every possible avenue of 
negotiation. Ou“ foreign policy must 
unceasingly be directed toward the 
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establishment of areas of agreement and 
understanding between leaders of the 
Soviet Union and our leaders. The ar- 
rangements made for the visit of Premier 
Khrushchev and the return visit of 
President Eisenhower may possibly prove 
to be important preliminaries to such 
agreements. There are many matters as 
to which Premier Khrushchev is misin- 
formed, or about which he does not want 
to be properly informed. Let us hope 
his visit here will open his eyes to our 
way of life, and our goals. Such an ex- 
change as is proposed by the President 
can do no harm, and may do some good. 
We must make it clear, of course, that 
the United States contemplates no re- 
treat from its firm opposition to the 
ruthless expansion of the Russian Com- 
munist Empire. As I understand it, one 
of the principal purposes motivating the 
President in arranging this exchange is 
to make abundantly clear the firmness 
of our resolve to support freedom-loving 
and freedom-seeking peoples every- 
where. At the same time the President 
recognizes that mutual exchange of ideas 
and the exploration of every area of 
agreement may narrow down areas of 
disagreement and possibly lay the 
groundwork for a genuine peace. 


Student Loan Program a Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 85th 
Congress enacted, upon the President's 
recommendation, the National Defense 
Education Act wherein provision is made 
for loans to deserving college and univer- 
sity students. It shows the program to 
be widely acceptable and utilized. Much 
has been said as to whether students 
would seek after and would assume such 
debts to be repaid after their studies 
have been completed at a time when they 
are commencing their careers. The fact 
that American young men and women 
are eager in such numbers to undertake 
these obligations in order to secure an 
education which might be otherwise un- 
obtainable is an encouraging index of 
our national vigor. Hon. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, made a statement at 
his news conference on July 28, reporting 
on the status of the student loan pro- 
gram under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act: 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SEC- 

RETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 

FARE 


On the basis of a preliminary review of 
Toan fund applications made to the Office of 
“ation, colleges and universities across 
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the country expect nearly 121,000 students to 
apply for loans under the National Defense 
Education Act during the 1959-60 school 


year. 

These students represent about 5.5 percent 
of the total anticipated full-time enrollment 
of approximately 2,200,000 at the partici- 
pating institutions, and they are expected to 
apply—on the average—for loans of about 
$500 to help them continue their education 
during the forthcoming school year. 

The estimated number of student bor- 
Towers and the amounts they are expected 
to apply for are taken from loan fund appli- 
cations received by the Office of Education 
from 1,372 colleges and universities planning 
to participate in the student loan program 
this year. 

This will be the first full year of operation 
for the student loan program, since the bulk 
of the money appropriated for the 1958-59 
fiscal year was not available until last May 20. 

Institutions applying for loan funds this 
year—180 more than participated last year 
and representing nearly 88 percent of the total 
full-time college enrollment in this coun- 
try—have estimated that their student loan 
needs during 1959-60 will total about $60.5 
million. 

These institutions have on hand about $15 
million from the $30.5 million distributed 
last year, thus leaving an additional require- 
ment of about $45.5 million this year. The 
institutions are required to contribute one- 
tenth of their total student loan funds under 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Thus, of the $45.5 million estimated to be 
needed this year, the institutions would be 
required to contribute $4.5 million. This 
would leave $41 million to be provided by the 
Federal Government. 

The pending appropriation for student 
loans. this year is $30 million, thus leaving 
a possible deficit of $11 million. 

In this connection, however, it should be 
borne in mind that the applications have not 
yet been reviewed for reasonableness. Also, 
our experience so far would indicate that the 
actual need for loans will be less than the 
estimated demands. Taking these two fac- 
tors into consideration, I am confident that 
the pending appropriation will meet, or come 
close to meeting, the actual needs of students 
for the coming academic year. 

It is too early to say, of course, with any 
certainty what the actual situation will be. 
We will have a much clearer picture by the 
latter part of this year. If, during the course 
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u 
of the first semester, the Federal appropria- 
tion turns out to be inadequate we will con- 
sider submitting a request for a supplemental 
appropriation at the beginning of the next 
session of Congress. 

I should like to call particular attention to 
a new procedure which has been worked out 
for reviewing applications from individual 
institutions which is designed to improve 
distribution of funds within the State. 

Funds are allotted among the States on the 
basis of their share of the total college en- 
rollment and proportionately within each 
State on the basis of the amounts request 
by the individual institutions. 

Under the new procedure developed by the 
Office of Education with the assistance of 
leaders in higher education, an amount equal 
to $20 for each full-time student enroll 
has been adopted as a guide for determin- 
ing the reasonableness of applications. 

Institutions requesting more than $20 per 
full-time student enrolled have been requ’ 
to submit detailed justifications. These 
justifications will be examined critically bY 
a recently appointed panel of college admin- 
istrators. 

When the necessary reviews have been 
completed, funds will be prorated within 
each State against the State’s total alloca- 
tion. 

The student loan funds are administeréd 
by the colleges and universities. College 
students and high school graduates must 
apply directly to the institution for a loan. 

The loan repayment period begins 1 year 
after the student has completed full-time 
study. The loan carries interest of 3 percent 
on unpaid balances over a 10-year period. 

Student borrowers who teach in public 
elementary and secondary schools will be 
eligible for cancellation of up to 50 percent 
of the loan if they teach full time for 5 
years or more. The cancellation is at the 
rate of 10 percent per year based upon the 
amount of the loan outstanding when they 
begin teaching, 

The National Defense Education Act re- 
quires that special consideration be given 40 
students with superior academic backgrounds 
who intend to teach in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools or those whose academic 
backgrounds indicate superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or a modern foreign language. 

Attached to this statement is a table with 
additional details, by States, on the student 
loan program for 1959-60. 


Applications for student loan funds for 1959-60 under the National Defense Educalion 
Act 


of insti- time 
State or Territory tutions | enroll- 
partici- ment 
pating 
1, 372 2, 195,173 
a 35, 569 
7 22, 
18 22, 195 
95 | 191,906 
18 32, 251 
18 29, 053 
3 3,375 
19 42, 451 
39, 589 
7 13, 126 
58 | 105, 795 
2 67, 239 
41 44,079 
33| © 36,771 
25 29,915 
15 44,039 
12 9,203 
25, 307 
4 5 
31 56, 800 
| 26, 
40 54. 


Nevada 


Esti- 
mated 
number 
of bor- 
rowers 


Esti- 
mated 
average 

loan 


Federal 
funds 
requested 


120, 644 | $501. 22 81, 064, 706 11. 127, 586 


257.06 


8888388 
888288 8 
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‘ pplications for student loan funds for 1959-60 under the National Defense Education 
- Act—Continued 


Number 
of insti- 
tutions 
particl- 
pating 


State or Torritory 


——̃ w —om e A. 
New Hampshire 
Tew Jersey... 
Neu Mexico 


North Carolina 


Rhode Islan 
South Carolina. 
Fath Dakota 

ennessce 


mated 
average 
loan 


$312.46 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Omee of Education, July 1059. 


Red Doubletalk Helps Fool United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
extension of remarks I include a 
Splendid article entitled Red Double- 
talk Helps Fool United States,” written 
by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston, and ap- 
Pearing in the Boston Sunday Advertiser 
of August 2, 1959, an article which should 
as widely read as is possible. There is 
no person in the world who understands 
More clearly the evil mind and the evil 

Work of the Communists: 
RED DoupLeTALK HELPS FOOL UNITED STATES 

(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 

There is no end to Communist propaganda. 
We are forced to gaze in wonderment at the 
dynamic and expanding activities of the in- 

tional Communist conspiracy. 

Not the least of these is the current 

venth World Festival of Youth and Stu- 

nts, the first of such festivals to be held 
Outside the Communist world. To this fes- 
val have come 15,000 to 17,000 young peo- 
Ple as delegates. Advance announcements 
the press of the Young Communist 
League of Soviet Russia declared that {t was 
be attended by delegates from 130 coun- 
the largest and most universal interna- 
tional youth assembly ever held. 
i The Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R., 
cated in Munich, Germany, warned the free 
World on the eve of this congress in these 
Words: “Its aim is to manipulate the youth 
of non-Communist countries in the interest 
of Soviet foreign policy. Particular em- 
Phasis will be placed upon influencing the 
Youth of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Psi Soviet regime hopes to facilitate its 
5 ture actions on the international scene 
ee Tull or partial support for its for- 


Policy from the youth of the non-Com- 
mMunist world.” a 


The Communists admit this purpose when 
they proclaim: “The World Youth Festival 
will break the barriers separating the out- 
stretched hand of friendship of one people 
for another.” In Soviet-spawned lingo, this 
“friendship” always means the penetration of 
non-Communist minds with Communist 
ideas, leading at least to a widening accept- 
ance of the Communist line in free world 
countries. 


PEACE HELD OUT AS GOAL 


As was to be expected, the Communists in 
our country are making good use of the 
World Youth Festival to win an increasing 
number of young people, and also adults, to 
accept the idea that concessions to Soviet 
Russia are n to win peace. They 
also draw on distinguished non-Communists, 
known in industry, education, and litera- 
ture, followers of the Communist line, to 
praise and hail the Youth Festival. Thus 
they impress our own youth with the idea 
that surrender to Soviet Russia becomes 
more and more necessary and proper. 

Among many other projects of Red initia- 
tive, there is the widespread agitation and 
education among youth directed all over the 
country by the educational director of the 
Communist Party. He caps this off in the 
June issue of Political Affairs, theoretical 
organ of the Communist Party, with an ex- 
tensive report on party youth work. 

He shows the great opportunity that now 
lies before the Communist conspiracy in 
the youth field in this country, since the 
comrades have been able to emerge success- 
fully from the years of cold war and Mo- 
Carthyism, during which they were also 
handicapped by relative prosperity in the 
United States. 

TOOK FIFTH AMENDMENT 


But when this educational director was 
called before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, he hid from the Ameri- 
can Nation the true extent of these Red 
activities by constant appeals to the first 
and fifth amendments. He went to the ex- 
tent of refusing to answer what his occupa- 
tion is, although he is acclaimed in many 
Communist documents to be the educational 
director of the Communist Party. 

By this appeal to the first and fifth amend- 
ments, he prevented publicity for seditious 
efforts among the youth of the Nation. There 
have been so many appeals to these amend- 


* 
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ments by racketeers and Reds that there ls 
no longer any news in them. 

The Communists have also founded a 
faculty of social science to train Communist- 
minded youth in subversion among their fel- 
lows, and initiated similar training achools in 
summer camps. The director of this new 
national Communist school conducted a 
series of radio broadcasts over a Berkeley, 
Calif., radio station, pre American 
young people with the idea of the justifica- 
tion for the overthrow of our Government 
by a Socialist revolution. 

These lectures in pamphlet form, “On the 
Nature of Reyolution,” are being widely dis- 
tributed by the comrades here in the United 
States. It is one measurement of how bold 
sedition has become in seeking to justify 
itself for the eventual destruction of our 
Republic. 


REDS COUNT ON APPEASEMENT 


Little wonder, then, that the United States 
was treated so roughly by Soviet Russia at 
Geneva that it was actually belittled and 
belabored by the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Andrei Gromyko. For the Kremlin con- 
stantly counts on the spread of appeasement 
in the United States and, therefore, the 
spread of paralysis as to what we should do 
as its chief means to win our final acqui- 
escence in one form or another to the 
expansion of Soviet dominion. 

We cannot forget that while Gromyko acts 
so sullenly and stubbornly, his followers are 
forwarding Red Infiltration of Latin Amer- 
ica, and Moscow is giving them directives as 
to how they shall pursue this infiltration. 

This thrust through Latin America is di- 
rected at placing the banner of communism 
at our back door, As long as we pursue 
our complacent attitude toward the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country, repre- 
sented by the letting down of almost all the 
bars on subversive activity, we can be of 
little influence in offsetting Red advance to 
the south of us. 

If we wish to prevent communism from 
taking over the world, with resulting slave 
labor camps and catacombs over the face of 
the globe, there must be much more alert- 
ness to our duties as citizens. 


EVERY AMERICAN CAN HELP 


There are certain things that every one 
of us can do in the battle against commu- 
nism, and it is to these that I wish to direct 
your attention, There is no one, no matter 
how lowly, who cannot make his contribu- 
tion to the defense of American freedom. 
From first steps, many can go on by study 
to know more fully how to perform our 
duties at this critical hour. 

The first of these first steps which com- 
mend themselves to us is this: Let us arm 
ourselves, each one of us, against any pos- 
sibility of being deceived by those Soviet up- 
side-down words that have played such hayoc 
with our thinking and actions in the past. 
After all, when we note the history of the 
past 25 years, we will understand that com- 
munism's power to take over so much of the 
globe was the fruit of its partly successful at- 
tempt to conquer the American mind by in- 
filtrating our thought processes. 

We were regaled constantly with propa- 
ganda from without and from within Amer- 
ica, containing words which meant a dif- 
ferent thing to the Soviet mind than to our 
own, 

THRES ACES IN RED HANDS 


The three words which we might master 
as a start are “peace,” “democracy,” and 
“spirituality.” 

These are aces in the hands of the Soviet 
propagandists, smuggled into our country 
by the Communist fifth column and from 
thence into the minds and on the lips of 
non-Communists. They are a part of that 
famous (or infamous) Aesopian language, 
which Lenin introduced to the comrades in 
the preface to the Russian edition of his 
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study on “Imperialism, the Highest State of 
Capitalism,” 

As defined by the Moscow editors of his 
works, this is the roundabout, allusiye lan- 
guage to which conspirators nre forced to 
resort. Today, it is widely used by the Com- 
munists in order to cover Ulegal incitations 
by legal terms and to decetve us as to the 
true contents of Soviet policy. 


The Steel Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, on 
August 6, 1959, the Nashville Banner 
published a most enlightening, informa- 
tive editorial on the subject of the steel 
strike. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It isn't too much to hope, surely, that 
when Nikita Khrushchev arrives for that 
visit he won't be treated to the sight of 
smokeless smokestacks—the symbol of shut- 
down—atop America's basic industry. 

That is, of course, steel. It is another 
production line in which this Nation leads 
the world; but it is paralyzed right now, the 
fires out; closed by strike, for failure to 
reach contractual terms acceptable to both 
sides. And worse than than, some related 
industries crippled, with the further threat 
that if the controversy is prolonged many of 
these likewise will grind to a halt. 

That isn’t a picture of solidarity calcu- 
lated to enlighten the Soviet Premier on 
facts of national strength. On the contrary, 
it could suggest to him the exact opposite 
of that, and indulge his own exaggerated 
ideas of weaknesses and paralysis of demo- 
cratic methods in the pinch. 

And if, in addition to smokeless chimneys, 
he is treated to the glimpse of picketing— 
with placards of accusation, and signs of 
Gissension; if he hears the hubbub of furious 
assault and counterassault, Americans as- 
sailing Americans—the picture he will get 
is of disunity. That won't convince him of 
oneness. It would, in fact, gratify him as 
substantiation of his false premise that capi- 
talism is hanging on the ropes, just ready 
to be pushed over by the Communist thrust 
he has been ready to supply. 

America has the opportunity of showing 
its best face—its true face—to this official 
guest; and by a demonstration of its ca- 
pacity for good sense and self-discipline 
accomplish something that conceivably could 
shape world events toward peace. The re- 
sponsibility is not the President’s alone, or 
the Government's; it is shared by all. 

It is in America's interest in every way, 
to get those production lines turning again 
and on a basis that will not whip up the 
forces of inflation. 

It is not too much to ask that this settle- 
ment be speeded. 

Let's get the smoke pouring again and 
those furnaces going, before Mrs Khrushchey 
comes calling. It would be downright em- 
barrassing to have to tell him about harmony 


when there were signs all around attesting 
to the contrary. 
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How Much Is Public Power Costing the 
People of Your State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr.UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the foHowing article: 

How Mucas Is PUBLIC Powter COSTING THE 
PEOPLE OF Your STATE? 

Every American is taxed to pay for Fed- 
eral public power, and the cost to people 
in your State has run into the millions. 

Federal Government electric power sys- 
tems have already cost the Nation's taxpay- 
ers $544 Dillion. The list below shows 
about how much of this has been collected 
in each State. 

If the public power lobbyists succeed in 
their plans for getting the Government still 
deeper into the electric business, the cost will 
soar to 615 ½ billion. The cost to your State 
will be almost tripled. 

Yet this spending for more and more 
public power is completely unnecessary. 
America’s hundreds of independent electric 
light and power companies are ready and 
able to provide all the low-price electricity 
the Nation needs—without depending on 
taxes. 

These companies have doubled the supply 
of electricity in the past 10 years, and will 
double the present supply in the next 10. 


88 $51, 700, 
ben ä 28, 600, 
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NT $19, 250, 000 
o ee 500, 099 
VA i S 91, 300, 009 
TT 85, 250, 
West Virginia 41, 800, 009 
Wisconsin 114, 400, 000 
Wilk! a E 9, 359, 00 


Amounts (to nearest $50,000) figured on 
the percentage of all Federal taxes collected 
in each State. Current tax collections 
as basis. 


National Future Farmers Leadership 
Conference 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the National Future Farmers 
Leadership Conference, which was held 
in Washington July 21-25, many edito- 
rials have been written regarding the 
splendid work of this organization. 

Mr, Jerry F. Ringo, a former national 
officer, sent me an editorial from the 
Menifee County Journal of Frenchburg. 
Ky., entitled “National FFA Leadership 
Conference Should Be Annual Event 
and an article entitled “National FFA 
Officers Give Quality Talks,” and I 
unanimous consent that they be made 
a part of these remarks and printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be p 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL Porurz Farmers or AMERICA 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE BHouLD BE AN- 
NUAL EVENT = 
Demonstrations of youthful self-reliance 

faith, and competence are rare enough today 
that when they occur effort should be made 
to continue their success. The recent Na- 
tional Future Farmers of America Lender- 
ship Training Conference, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was such a demonstration. 

Tt was indced an inspiration to watch boys 
from every corner of our Nation, each a 
leader In his field, join on common gr 
give united support to a common cause the 
advancement of farm leadership. 

These 250 plus farm-boy members of the 
Future Farmers of Amorica are the elected 
officers representing the 380,000 members 
back in their respective States. They Pre- 
sent a front as solid and as d as any 
youth organization in America today- 

Such was thelr impact that the Menifee 
County Journal goes on record as supporting 
a thought to make the Future Farmers of 
America national leadership conference an 
annual function, It could not be more fit- 
ting than to be held in the Nation's Capital, 
where Americans look for their own govern- 
mental leadership. 

As conducted, the conforence would enjoy 
a new group of State leaders each year. 
addition to giving the Nation a look at the 
Future Farmers of America the boys would 
have an opportunity to investigate firsthand 
the historical and actual scene of their coun 
try’s Government. 

In the Future Farmors of America lies the 
farm future of America. The qualities 
which are brought out and developed today 
Will be the guiding force of the agrariat 
progress of tomorrow. Those boys are taugh 
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to think, act, and create progress. They are 
Prepared to employ the latest technical and 
labor extending methods available. 

Future Farmers of America has and needs 
No better media for getting its story to the 
People than it has in its own members, 
Every member with which we haye come in 
Contact has been an impressive public rela- 
tions interpreter of the Future Farmers of 
America, 

We cannot improve upon a definition of 
the philosophy of the future farmer than 
as stated in the first line of the Future 
Farmers of America creed, “I believe in the 
future of farming, with a faith born not of 
Words but of deeds * * *.” 

Such faith is evident in the deeds of the 
organization. 


NATIONAL FFA Orricers GIvE “QUALITY” 
TALKS 

“Almost all men are lazy, This makes it 
fairly easy for a hard worker to succeed.” 

Such was the quality of thought found in 
Speeches delivered by the 1959 national offi- 
cers of the Future Farmers of America in 
their addresses at the Donor's Banquet in 
Washington 2 weeks ago. 

The above statement brought a mid-speech 
round of applause for Bryan Hafen of Mes- 
Quite, Nev., a vice president of the national 
FFA. Other speakers of the evening were 
equally competent in providing the audience 
With fast moving talks containing bright 
new thought. 

A high quality organization at all its 
levels, the Future Farmers of America strives 
to raise its standards and improve its mem- 

p by affording them the guidance and 
Opportunity to make the most of their po- 
tentialities. No one who has been fortunate 
enough to see in operation can doubt that 
the organization has been effective. 

The next nationwide convention of the 
Sroup will be in October at Kansas City, 
Mo., when 12,000 farm-boy members and 
their adult advisors meet, 

Judging from past experience with FFA 
conventions it must certainly be another 
Vindicating testimonial to the youth of 
today. 


Labor Reform Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of August 5 there appears an 
editorial entitled A Brighter Outlook 
for Labor Reform in the House.” The 
Simple clarity of expression and the 
8raphic analysis of facts made in that 
editorial make it worthy of considera- 
tion by every Member of this body. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include that editorial at this point: 

A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK For LABOR REFORM 

IN THE HOUSE 

The ill-starred labor bill, which has been 
rewritten under pressures from every side 
in the House Labor Committee, is due to 
emerge this week and face the critical 
Scrutiny of the House membership. It will 

face some rivalry. At least two other 

Sroups, one with the official blessing of the 

tion, the other with the smiles 

Or organized labor, are planning to intro- 

duce bills either tougher or softer than the 
One the committee has approved. 
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The committee bill has gained some pres- 
tige this week from its endorsement by the 
House's stern taskmaster, Speaker Sam RAY- 
BURN, Mr. RAYBURN thinks the bill does a 
“splendid job” of controlling racketeering. 
He has long been an opponent of bills pre- 
sented during debate or written on the House 
floor, and he is critical of both bills now 
being pushed as substitutes for the com- 
mittee measure. 

His opinion carries considerable weight. 
Chances for the committee bill, which is 
admittedly a compromise between the se- 
verity favored by the administration and 
the wrist slap preferred by undercover 
spokesmen for the Hoffa-led Teamsters, be- 
gin to look brighter than at any time since 
the House took over the Senate's final ver- 
sion of the Kennedy bill. 

If the bill actually can fight its way 
through all the assorted hazards waiting for 
it in debate, it will become something of a 
landmark. It will be the first bill of its 
kind to overcome the pulling and hauling of 
tough labor and reactionary management 
since the Taft-Hartley Act. It does not 
remedy all of the admitted flaws in that 
law, but it clears up one or two of the more 
vexing ones. It prohibits hot-cargo coercion, 
by which the Teamsters have sought to for- 
bid any common carrier to carry goods the 
union designates as “hot.” It curbs picket- 
ing of the racketeering variety and imposes 
punishment on thieves and hoodlums mis- 
using union funds and functions. 


It will face one final hazard in the possi- 
bility of a Presidential boycott. But there 
are reasons why Mr. Eisenhower, in spite of 
his expressed dissatisfaction with both Sen- 
ate and House bills, may be inclined to sign 
it. It is not a money bill, carrying appro- 
priations of which he disapproves, and it is 
much better than no billatall. A veto would 
make the President directly responsible for 
the fact that crooked unions may continue 
in business and that good unions would 
remain under the stigma imposed by the 
evil few. 


Death of Michael L. Benedum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, a living symbol of America's spirit 
of free enterprise was lost to the Nation 


in the recent death of Michael L. Bene- 


dum, 

As “king of the wildeatters,“ and a 
pioneer of the oil industry, he displayed 
throughout his career an unquenchable 
faith in himself and in the future of our 
Nation. 

His contributions were many. Some 
of these contributions are noted in an 
editorial carried August 1, 1959, in the 
Houston Chronicle. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

[From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 1, 1959] 
BENEDUM DEATH DEPRIVES OIM INDUSTRY OF 
OUTSTANDING SYMBOL 

The death of Michael L, Benedum, at 90, 
deprives the oil industry of a living symbol 
of values which the American industry needs 
to preserve if it is to meet successfully the 
problems it faces. Benedum, as all-time 
“king of the wildcatters,” represented above 
all an aggressive faith in himself and in the 
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American economy, to the degree that he 
numerous times risked his fortune to explore 
for more oll, 

Benedum maintained an optimistic view- 
point, which is healthy for the industry. 
Twenty-one years ago, when he was 69, Be- 
nedum boasted that before he died he would 
discover more oil than he had in all his pre- 
vious career. He made good the boast. At 
the time he made the statement, the eco- 
nomic and governmental factors so disturb- 
ing to many ollmen already were existent or 
foreseen. 

Every legislator, whether at the State or 
national level, should note how Benedum's 
career helped the Nation. This Nation might 
have suffered a severe oil shortage in World 
War II had it not had the oil that Benedum 
discovered or inspired to be discovered. He 
might never have had such a successful ca- 
reer if the tax-and-spend advocates, who 
want to knock out the oil depletion allow- 
ance, had been successful 50 years ago. He 
would not have had the capital to put into 
the wildcat wells, on which many millions 
of dollars were lost while he searched for 
new reserves, 

Benedum's zest for his work set a good ex- 
ample for American industry. 


The Commune System and Its Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a report made by Chu-Yuen 
Cheng, expert on Communist China’s 
economy at the Sino-American amity, 
and published by the China Tribune, New 
York City, and translated for me by 
Stephen C. Y Pan, Ph. D., expert on 
American relations with the Far East. 

The gist of the report is as follows: 

I. BASIC CONCEPT OF COMMUNE 

The commune system in Red China was 
established in April 1958. This was not sen- 
sational news to the free world, although it 
was a new attempt by Communist countries 
to destroy the private property system so that 
eventually the whole world could be com- 
munistic or communized. Its basic concept 
is to destroy the property system, the family 
system, ete., and to create a Communist world 
in its fullest sense. 

1. In 1956 the 750 cooperatives had a series 
of setbacks and failures because many mem- 
bers wanted to withdraw. In Kwangtung 
Province alone, according to the Communist 
Official report of 1956, there were 160,000 
households who wanted to withdraw from 
the cooperatives. Of this number 80,000 were 
approved. Then the Communist regime 
wanted to eliminate the difference between 
the poor and the better-off peasants and tried 
to force them to join the communes so that 
everything would be shared by all, and all 
was for the communes. 

2. In March 1958 the Chinese Communists 
launched a movement called Big Leap For- 
ward, This movement mobilized 100 million 
to engage in irrigation projects, and some 
industrial plans for 3 months. Sixty million 
people were mobilized in the steel and iron 
industry. This produced a shortage of farm- 
ers to do actual farming. In order to meet 
this shortage of agricultural production, the 
Red regime tried to centralize every kind of 
production and distribution to its populace. 
They also tried to mobilize the people, to 
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give them military training, and to train 
them to live like military units rather than 
on individualistic levels. They also drafted 
90 million women from 120 million peasant 
families to engage in production. 

3. Mao Tse-tung himself declared: “If the 
communes were successful, communism be- 
comes a reality and not a utopia.” 

Mao and his followers have endeavored to 
destroy the Chinese family system and the 
old farming system of China in order to 
make all the able hands (men and women) 
become militant citizens in order to help the 
advance of the program of world revolution. 

There is a great difference between the 
cooperative system in Soviet Russia and the 
Chinese commune system. The Chinese 
Communist legders claim they are more 
advanced in communism than the Soviet 
Union. Here are a few characteristics of the 
Chinese commune; 

(a) The Chinese commune is far more ex- 
tensive and more powerful than the coopera- 
tive form in the Soviet Union: In 1957, the 
Chinese Communists declared that collec- 
tivism of farming was successful. At that 
time there were 752,000 cooperatives, con- 
sisting of 120 million peasant familles. On 
an average each cooperative consisted of 158 
peasant families, but the commune ayer- 
agely consists of 4,800 peasant families. 
This means they are 20 times larger than the 
cooperatives, 

(b) Commune members come from all 
professions: The former cooperatives were 
mainly of peasants, but the present com- 
mune compels the workers, the farmers, 
merchants, students, soldiers, as well as 
members of every other profession to become 
a member of the commune regardless of sex 
and age (except infants under the age of 
14 are exempt from joining the commune.) 

(c) The commune is ali-powerful: The 
former cooperatives allowed each member 
to possess 5 percent of the land which he 
tilled, to raise his chickens and hogs and to 
engage in certain small businesses. In other 
words, under the cooperative system, small 
amounts of property were allowed. But un- 
der the present commune system, it does 
not allow anyone to own any land, timber, 
or real property or tools or poultry. Every- 
thing belongs to the commune and the mem- 
bers are only allowed to receive the bare 
necessities of life. 

(d) The commune has the full power of 
distribution: The cooperative would pay each 
member according to his work and would 
give him either money or food, according to 
each family unit. But the commune system 
pays half in money and half in food—called 
half supply and half wage system. Each 
member goes to a public dining room, at a 
stated time, for each meal. Besides the food 
supply, each member of the commune gets 
about U.S. $1 monthly wages. The wage of 
each member is based on his loyalty to the 
Communist Party and his physical strength. 

(e) Daily life of the common laborers: The 
former cooperative system in Communist 
Chins simply practiced collective production 
and the peasants were allowed to have a 
family life. But the commune system has 
practically destroyed the family system on 
the farms and daily life is governed by two 
ideas: collectivism and militarism. 

(f) Labor and militarism: Each commune 
is organized like a military unit and each 
member is required to do some sort of labor. 
They are under military and political dis- 
cipline. The commune emphasized: (J) 
Political discipline; (ii) military training; 
and (ui) manual labor. 

The communes also have their auxiliaries— 
such as production group, farming district, 
or unit. They are organized on a military 
basis—such as a squad, platoon, company, 
division, army, field troops, and military sup- 
ply units. In other words, the commune is 
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the governing body, military group, produc- 
tion and distribution unit. It is indeed all- 
powerful, 

I, LIFE IN THE COMMUNE 

Since the commune has been established 
the daily life of each member is regimented. 
He eats in a public dining hall, he sleeps in 
dormitories, and he works in factories and 
training camps. This system applies to all 
women, including peasant mothers. Small 
children of the commune are sent to either a 
nursery or kindergarten (according to age), 
and old men and women are placed in old 
folks homes where they must work, such 
as washing dishes, sweeping, sewing, and 
other manual work. 

It may be interesting to describe these 
public dining halls, nurseries, kindergartens, 
schools, and household teams. 

(1) Public dining halls: Generally each 
dining hall holds 15 to 200 persons. Each 
commune obtains the necessary food for 
each member, who eats in the dining hall 
at a designated time and place. According 
to 1958 statistics, there were 2,650,000 public 
dining halls. Eighty-six percent of the 
farmers in the villages have to eat in the 
public dining halls. The small stoves in the 
homes of the farmers have been destroyed. 

(2) Nurseries, kindergartens, and old folks 
homes: From 1 to 3 years old, children must 
be sent to nurseries and from 4 to 7 years 
old, children must be sent to kindergartens. 
From 7 years on children must start to work. 

People over 65 (men and women) are sent 
to old folks homes, but are still required to 
to a great deal of manual labor. There were 
4,750,000 nurseries and kindergartens in 1958. 
Eighty-five percent of all children under age 
5 must go either to a nursery or kindergar- 
ten, There are over 100,000 old-age homes. 

(3) Student dormitories: All students 
must live in dormitories and are not allowed 
to live with their familles. 

(4) Sewing, shoemaking, and laundry 
teams: Those over 65 are ordered to work in 
these areas. This also includes frail, aged 
women. 

(5) Public dormitories: In order to force 
the populace to live under collectivism the 
commune has torn down millions of small 
houses and moved the original owners to the 
public dormitories or apartments. The 
scrap materials from the demolished houses 
are used to build these dormitories so that 
they could be concentrated in one place and 
easily controlled. 

The above is only a sketch of how the 
people in the China mainland, under the 
commune system, actually live. 

Ir. THE DILEMMA OF THE COMMUNE 


Since the Chinese Communist imposed the 
commune system on the Chinese people, 
there has been much passive and even some 
armed resistance by the peasants and stu- 
dents. Officials of Soviet Russia have ex- 
pressed their displeasure and disapproval. 
When Khrushchey himself spoke at the 21st 
plenary session of the Comnrunist Party of 
the Soviet Union, he indicated his displeasure 
and disapproval of the communes launched 
by the Chinese Communists, As a result of 
the peasants’ and students’ opposition and 
resistance together with the Soviet disap- 
proval of the commune, the Chinese Com- 
munists were compelled to place the com- 
mune question into the agenda of their con- 
ferences at Chengchow, Honan Province on 
November 2, 1958, and at Hankow, Hupei 
Province on December 10, 1958. Finally, cer- 
tain modifications and changes about the 
communes were decided by those meetings. 
The basic decisions, which have been fol- 
lowed in principle by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, include the following: 

(a) Expansion of the communes in the 
big citles has been temporarily halted; 
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(b) The people's communes are considered 
by the Chinese Communists as a phenome- 
num of socialism but not communism; 

(c) Members of the communes may now 
be, to a certain extent, allowed to possess 
some houses, personal belongings, such aß 
clothing, furniture, and a few other daily 
necessities; 2 

(d) Separation of miiltary organizations 
and control of productions. 

However, the above modifications and 
changes cannot satisfy the demands and 
desires of the people, especially the peas- 
ants. Thus, the Communist Party has not 
and cannot claim to have successes in their 
communes. Consequently, since May this 
year, the Chinese Communist Party again 
relaxed certain regulations governing the 
communes. For instance, since then the 
peasants have been allowed to own small 
areas of land, and to possess some personal 
property including poultry, pigs, timber, and 
a few other items. In some districts, peas- 
ants have been permitted to obtain rice to 
do their own cooking. In others, the scope 
and activities of the communes are some- 
what limited. 

From what is stated above, it is evident 
that the communes in the China mainland 
have met many obstacles and the Commu- 
nists have been forced to make more and 
more concessions to the people. It is pos- 
sible without accepting or reusing the old 
name, cooperatives, the so-called communes 
in the China mainland may be forced to 
abandon the essential characteristics of their 
original plan of the commune system. 
Otherwise, the Chinese people may be forced 
to revolts in much greater-scale than they 
have previously occurred at various places 
in China, 


Closing of Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
we witnessed the closing of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Conference at Geneva- 

Unfortunately, the Conference did not 
yield any substantial progress toward 
resolving East-West differences. 

The significance of the Geneva meet- 
ing, however, should not go unnoticed. 

During the 65-day Conference—bro- 
ken by an interim recess—Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, his associates, 
and representatives of our allies, carried 
out their duties in a dedicated manner— 
under extremely difficult circumstances. 

We recognize, however, that success in 
such a Conference depends upon readi- 
ness to obtain agreement by both the 
participating parties. Unfortunately. 
the Soviet delegation—under direction 
from Moscow—of course were unwilling 
to engage in the kind of negotiations 
which would result in resolution of 
problems. However, this should not un- 
fairly reflect on the statesmanlike work 
of our representatives at the Geneva 
meetings, 

Rather, it again reveals the adamancy 
of the Soviet delegates against any kind 
of agreement that would do other than 
serve their own aims of Communist ex- 
pansionism, 
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In wrapping up the Conference, how- 
ever, the door has been left open—as I 
believe it should be—for further sessions 
if deemed advisable. As often noted, it 
is better to be exchanging words than 
bombs. As yet, no date for reconvening 
has been agreed upon. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Big Four communique published in to- 
day’s Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN MINISTERS’ TALES COMMUNIQUE 

Geneva, August 5.—Text of the concluding 
communique of the Big Four Conference: 

“Communique of the Geneva Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, 1959. 

“The Conference of Foreign Ministers met 
in Genevs from May 11 to June 20 and from 
July 13 to August 5, 1959. 

“The Conference considered questions re- 
lating to Germany, including a peace treaty 
with Germany and the question of Berlin. 

“The positions of the participants in the 
Conference were set out on these questions. 

“A frank and comprehensive discussion 
took place on the Berlin quesjion. 

“The positions of both sides on certain 
Points became closer. 

“The discussions which have taken place 
will be useful for the further negotiations 
which are necessary in order to reach an 
agreement. 

Furthermore, the Conference provided the 
Opportunity for useful exchanges of views on 
other questions of mutual interest. 

“The Foreign Ministers have agreed to re- 
port the results of the Conference to thelr 
respective governments. 

“The date and place for the resumption 
of the work of the Conference will be settled 
through diplomatic channels.” 


White House Conference on Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 2 of last year, the President 
signed into law a White House Confer- 
ence on Aging Act which had been passed 
in the closing days of the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress. In passing this 
legislation, the Congress felt that pub- 
lic interest required the enactment of 
legislation to formulate recommenda- 
tions for immediate action in improving 
and developing programs to permit the 
country to take advantage of the ex- 
perience and skills of the older persons 
in our population, to create conditions 
which would better enable them to meet 
their neéds, and to further research on 
aging. 

Since the enactment of that law, the 
White House Conference on Aging staff 
has been appointed and is working with 


the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare special staff on aging to 
plan and prepare for the Conference to 
be held in January 1861. 
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I am happy to point out that a former 
colleague of ours, the Honorable Robert 
W. Kean, of New Jersey, has been named 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee for 
the White House Conference on Aging. 

In recent weeks the public has become 
more and more aware of the responsi- 
bilities toward our rapidly growing popu- 
lation of older people. Wide press cover- 
age has been given to the recently com- 
pleted House hearings on the Forand 
bill, and also to the present hearings in 
the Senate before the McNamara com- 
mittee. Life magazine at present is con- 
cluding a four-part article dealing with 
the field of aging. 

Last week I had the occasion to read 
a report to the people from the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey’s Sixth District, 
Congresswoman FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
which I feel painted a most complete 
picture of some of the things which are 
presently being done in the field of aging 
and some of the things which are in the 
planning stage. Certainly, we will all 
agree that one of our major concerns in 
the Nation today is the question of how 
best to meet our responsibilities toward 
our older people. 

Since I feel that Congresswoman 
Dwrrn's report was so complete in the 
field of aging, I would like at this time 
to insert this report in the Recorp and 
to commend its reading to my colleagues 
in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The report follows: 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE on AGING 
(By FLORENCE P. DWYER) 

This past week has been a particularly 
significant one in a field of the highest im- 
portance—the question of how best to meet 
our responsibilities toward our rapidly grow- 
ing population of older people. 

Among the events that made it significant 
were these: The opening of hearings on the 
Forand bill, a proposal to include medical 
and hospital insurance for retired persons 
through the social security system; recon- 
sideration of the vetoed housing bill with its 
proposed new program of low-interest loans 
for housing for the elderly; continued prog- 
ress in arranging for the huge White House 
Conference on the Aging scheduled for 1961; 
and introduction of a bill to liberalize the re- 
strictions on earnings of people receiving 


social security and for widowed mothers 
who must work. 

Coincidence is not the only explanation for 
so much attention in one week to the needs 
of our older people. Consider these facts, for 
instance. Within 10 years the number of 
Americans over 65 years old will reach 10 per- 
cent of the total population. During that 
same priod of time, the key productive age 
group those from 20 to 65 years, from whom 
almost all the working force is drawn—will 
be reduced to only one-half our population. 
This represents an increase for the oxer-65 
group of twice the rate for the population 
as a whole. 

DEPRESSION AND WAR 


It is also true that our senior citizens 
have lower and often declining incomes, 
with less opportunity than fully employed 
people to meet the higher costs of the care 
and gervices they need, Then, too, our pres- 
ent older generation was severely handi- 
capped in preparing for retirement years by 
the worst depression and the most expensive 
war in our history, The collapsed incomes 
of the 1930’s and the debased dollars of war- 
time aud postwar infiation left very little 
for their futures. 
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The fact that a minority of our population 
will shortly be supporting the majority poses 
several difficult questions: 

How can the income produced during 
their working lives more adequately support 
the needs of retired persons—the need for 
housing, medical care, recreation, and living 
conditions generally, at a level above that of 
bare subsistence? 

How can senior citizens retain the sense of 
being needed, the feeling of accomplishment 
and of participation in the life of the com- 
munity—in other words, how can they bə 
spared the devastating impact of neglect in 
their advanced years? 

What changes should we make in our edu- 
cational system to prepare younger people 
for the sometimes unexpected demands of 
older age? 

What practical improvements in our social 
security, employment, housing, and welfare 
laws can be made to help relieve old age of 
insecurity, boredom, neglect, and disillusion- 
ment? 

CONFERENCE ON AGING 


These and related questions will soon re- 
ceive the most extensive consideration in 
history, as the planning and organization 
proceed for the nationwide White House Con- 
ference on the Aging. I was reminded of 
this the other day when I saw an old friend 
of Union County, former Congressman Rob- 
ert Kean, of Livingston, here in Washington. 
Congressman Kean, you may remember, was 
recently appointed by President Eisenhower 

as Chairman of the White House Conference. 
In that capacity, he is a frequent visitor here, 
meeting with his national committee, estab- 
lishing State committees, and preparing to 
mobilize avallable talents and experience so 
that the White House Conference in 1961 can 
offer the Nation an effective program of 
action. 

Meanwhile, Congress has certain immedi- 
ate responsibilities in this field. One of 
them is housing for the elderly. While the 
President unquestionably had good reason ta 
object to certain provisions in the housing 
bill he vetoed, there is very reason to hope 
that any compromise housing bill will in- 
clude at least the $50 million progam of 
direct loans for low-rent, specially designed 
houses for older people. This is a field where 
private financing has not been able to do 
the job at rents retired people can affond. 
Conventional financing of these houses, for 
example, require monthly rents about 520 
higher than would be true of units bulit un- 
der the proposed new program. 

EARNINGS LIMIT UNFAIR 


Another immediate obligation of the Con- 
gress—and one I consider especially urgent— 
is to Hft the unwise and unfair ceiling on the 
amount of income which people receiving so- 
cial security are permitted to earn without 
forfeiting their social security benefits. The 
present limit 18 $1,200 a year or $100 a month, 
completely inadequate for people who can- 
not live on their social security alone and 
yet who cannot earn enough more to afford 
to sacrifice their old-age benefits. 

This is a terrible dilemma for older people 
forced to live on the edge of subsistence. To 
help remedy it, I introduced a bill last weck 
which would raise the earnings limit to 
$2,400, and for widowed mothers of children 
under 18 to $3,600 a year. 

To my mind, this is simple Justice. Since 
the $1,200 limit was first imposed, prices 
have greatly increased and purchasing power, 
especially for those on fixed incomes, has 
diminished. Furthermore, this limitation 
discriminates against those who do not have 
large savings or extensive investments, since 
income from these sources is not subject to 
the imitation. In recent years, too, medical 
authorities have come to r that 


-part-time employment is of positive value for 
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the health and emotional welfare of many 

older people. The present earnings limit 

discourages such employment. 
CHALLENGE TO DOCTORS 


Closely related to this is the question of 
medical care for the elderly, on which sub- 
ject the House Ways and Means Committee 
last week opened public hearings. While 
there are major objections to the solution 
proposed by the Forand bill, there is no es- 
caping the fact that a very real and serious 
problem does exist. 

In an extensive study last year, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
found that older persons have two-and-a-~ 
half times as much need for medical and hos- 
pital care as have persons under 65, and yet 
have only 40 percent as much private health 
insurance to pay for it. 

These circumstances, I believe, constitute 
a tremendous challenge to the medical pro- 
fession and to all those concerned with pre- 
serving the private nature of medical prac- 
tice in the United States. 

These are not isolated matters. They are 
interrelated and given high priority by the 
value we place on age. The mature years of 
our people can enrich and vitalize our whole 
society—if we take steps now to free our 
elders and learn to use their judgment, ex- 
perience and invincible spirit, 


Self-Service Post Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Post Office Department is to be congrat- 
ulated on the proposed innovation of 
self-service post offices. 

Postmaster General Arthur Summer- 
field is entitled to much credit for many 


modern improvements in our postal op- 


erations and this new service is certainly 
most useful. 

The self-service post office will main- 
tain regular postal service in many post 
offices that are present closed after office 
hours, and is further evidence of im- 
proved mail service that our people are 
getting. 

An excellent article on this was writ- 
ten by Julius Duscha and appeared in 
the August 5 issue of the Washington 
Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MACHINE Witt BE Your POSTAL CLERK AT 
BELF-SERVICE SUBURBAN STATIONS 
(By Julius Duscha) 

Self-service post offices planned for subur- 
ban and rural areas will do everything but 
write a letter. 

The first such post office will probably be 
built in the Washington area early next year. 

Deputy Postmaster General E. Q Sessions 
said yesterday that the customer-operated 
substations will include automatic equip- 


registering letters and for making change. 
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They will even sell writing paper. 

No clerks will be needed. Sessions expects 
the post offices will have to be restocked with 
change and supplies once a day. He thinks 
regular postal employees can do this. The 
offices will be open 24 hours a day. 

The mechanical heart of the stations will 
be vending machines which the Post Office 
Department hopes can be produced in quan- 
tity by January 1. 

These machines, which also will be used in 
large post offices and at airline, railroad, and 
bus terminals, will provide automatic postal 
facilities for everything except packages and 
money orders. Separate machines are being 
developed for those. 

The Post Office Department has had ma- 
chines in operation for several years to sell 
stamps and postcards and make change, but 
has never used automatic machines for 
weighing, mailing packages, or selling money 
orders. 

Sessions hopes to have a model of the vend- 
ing machine in Washington soon after Sep- 
tember 1. The prototype is being built by 
Electric Vendors, Inc., of Minneapolis. Ses- 
sions thinks the machines can be manufac- 
tured in quantity for about $1,000 each. 

Sessions said he will call for bids on a pro- 
totype self-service substation within a week. 


Richard Nixon, Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, no one— 
not even the most rabid partisan—could 
have experienced anything but swelling 
pride as the Vice President and his 
charming helpmate came down the ramp 
at National Airport yesterday afternoon. 
Here were two returning Americans who 
a few days previously had sallied forth 
to meet on his own heath the man who 
has threatened to bury us, Here were 
two plain Americans with as humble 
backgrounds as any among us and yet 
who by the very persuasiveness of their 
charm had melted the hostility of peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain and per- 
haps in 10 short days had contributed 
more to the cause of peace than has any 
other person in the last decade. 

Over the past several years we have 
seen many Western diplomats, including 
some of our own legislators, try to beard 
the Russian bear in his den and in nearly 
every case they have come slinking home 
to tell us the Communists are 10 feet tall 
and invincible. Well, Dirck Nrxon in a 
few short hours dispelled that myth and 
standing toe to toe with Mr. K. handed 
him back better than he gave. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I surmise that by talking up 
to the Soviet boss and showing him that 
Americans have the courage of their con- 
victions, and that bluster and bluff are 
not potent tools with which to turn aside 
truth and logic, Mr. Nrxon has caused 
Mr. K. to reevaluate his previous esti- 
mates of just how far he can go before 
running up against the solid wall of 
American determination. 

In his televised address to the Russian 
people the Vice President laid it on the 
line and. firmly but without rancor re- 
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affirmed the basic desire of all the West; 
namely, that we have no aggressive de- 
signs on anybody and that all we want 
is to live at peace with all nations and 
races. A much-admired columnist, Mr. 
Gould Lincoln had this comment in 
Wednesday's Evening Star: 

Mr. Nrxon’s address to the Russians in- 
cluded a frank invitation to the Russian 
Communists to lay aside their announced 
program of world communism and world 
domination, the ultimate result of that pro- 
gram. He told the people quite flatly that 
as long as their leaders persist in their drive 
for communizing the world, including the 
United States, they must expect the United 
States and its allies of the free world to 
maintain their military bases within easy 
striking distance of the USSR. Further, 
he said that this country will continue to 
increase its military strength. Mr. Nixon's 
whole tone was firm, but distinctly he en- 
gaged in no saber rattling. His warm ap- 
preciation of the Russian people and their 
hospitality to himself and Mrs. Nixon was 
a strong overlying theme. 


And then Mr. Lincoln sums up in these 
words: 


Mr. Nrxon has again shown himself & 
master at grasping the essentials of the most 
vital problems which confront the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and the whole world. 
His whole bearing during his momentous 
visit to Russia at a tense moment, with 
the East and West in virtual deadlock over 
the problems of West Berlin and all of Ger- 
many, was a credit to himself and to his 
country. Whether he was engaged in rough- 
and-tumble debate with Russia's Khru- 
shchev, or whether he was being heckled by 
persons in the throngs which greeted him, 
Mr. Nixon never lost his dignity and he 
was never at a loss in meeting the situations 
as they developed. 


Mr. Speaker, the American people 
have the right to be proud of this great 
American and we should humbly thank 
an all-wise Creator for having blessed 
our side in this cold war with this ablest 
champion of the course of freedom. In- 
deed, we might well echo the warm- 
hearted cheers of the Polish people as 
they pelted him with flowers and 
shouted, “Thank you, thank you, thank 
you, Mr. Nxxxsox.“ 


How Integrated Operation of Missouri 
River Dams Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “A Great 
System,” which was published in the 
Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital-Journal. The 
editorial explains how the integrated 
operation of the Missouri River dams 
works. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital-Journal, 
July 22, 1959] 
A GREAT SYSTEM 


At the end of June the five large reservoirs 
On the Missouri River under control of the 
Corps of Engineers had 26,214,000 acre-feet 
of water in storage. This is the equivalent of 
about 1 year’s total flow of the river at Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., during the period when there 
Was no control of the river fow by the big 
dams. 

The figure represents a gain of 1,790,000 
acre-feet during June and an increase of 
approximately 3 million acre-feet over the 
amount in storage on the same date in 1958. 

Substantial runoff from the mountain 
headwater areas during June, and substan- 
tial rainfall in the lower basin permitting 
reduced reservoir releases, accounted for the 
Additional water In storage. Power genera- 
tion at the four operating plants rose to 368 
million kilowatt-hours, and a new high peak 
hour generation rate of 706,000 kilowatts on 
June 26. 

Commercial barge traffic on the lower river, 
in the meantime, continued at a record- 
breaking level. The unofficial tonnage esti- 
mate for the first 3 months of the 1959 sea- 
son, April through June, was 350,000 tons. 

The Missouri River operating system 1s 
unique. Nowhere else in the world is 80 
large a volume of water in so long a river 
under anything approaching the degree of 
control that exists on the Missouri. When 
the Oahe and Big Bend Reservoirs come into 
the system at full scale the degree of control 
will be even greater. 

Currently the reservoir at Oahe, which 
held 502,000 acre-feet at the close of June, 
ia being lowered 7 feet. This water will be 
captured in the Fort Randall Reservoir, 
where it will be passed through power tur- 
bines, and then will pass through turbines 
again at Gavins Point. 

The result, of course, will be to permit the 
generation of more electricity at the dams 
downstream thissummer. At the same time 
it will provide storage space in the Oahe 
Reservoir for the recapture of the water to 
be released through power turbines at Garri- 
son and Fort Peck. 


It is a great system, 


Political Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing an editorial that appeared in the 
Peoria (III.) Journal Star on August 4. 

It is entitled Political Courage” and 

“commends my distinguished colleague, 
Bos Micuet, for having that kind of 
courage. I have known. Bos for many 
years. There is no question but that he 
has the courage to resist pressure from 


any group seeking something that is spe- 


cial to them. He is indeed a man who 
thinks independently, seeking always to 
do that which is best for his district and 
the country as a whole. He serves no 
man, no group, but all the people, 
The editorial follows: 
. POLITICAL COURAGE 
Let's face It, a lot of politicians, especially 
from communities as highly industrial and 
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organized as ours, simply hide when a labor 
issue comes up. 

This is not unnatural, for too often labor 
leaders refuse to respect independence, or 
to admit that there is any middle ground 
where the general public and general wel- 
fare ought to be considered. Too often, 
they insist that a representative be a slavy- 
ish stooge virtually 100 percent of the time— 
or else blast him as antilabor. Nobody is 
allowed to be neutral or mildly prolabor. 

Hence, the slightest difference of opinion 
can bring out union organizers and union 
funds against any officeholder. 

This, however, did not deter Representa- 
tive Bog MICSEL from taking a frank and 
fair position on the labor reform issue, and 
sticking hard to the Eisenhower reform re- 
quests. Nor did he do so on the quiet. 

He took his position to the people by press 
and TV, openly, honestly, and asked for re- 
action to see where he stands. 

This is an unusual act of political cour- 
age these days. 

However, we are not surprised at this qual- 
ity in Representative MICHEL.. When he was 
a fledgling Congressman, we had some strong 
feelings about U.S. TV policies. He did not 
agree with us. He could have dodged the 
issue entirely, but he didn't. He told us 
openly exactly how he feit and where he 
stood 


Although we thought him wrong at the 
time, we have respected his independence 
and his frankness and his courage ever since. 

Now he simply cannot swallow as repre- 
sentative of what the American public wants 
and needs, a new House labor bill written in 
u large part by 13 Democrats on the com- 
mittee who are indebted to unions for cam- 
paign funds, three former labor organizers, 
and three former union attorneys. 

Such special interest legislation is bad 
for the country, and in the end bad for the 
people who cause it—because historically, 
there is an inevitable reaction to such 
abuses—the pendulum swings. 

Bos MicHen deserves every expression of 
support this community can give him in 
his effort to do the right thing. 

He deserves it from responsible union men, 
who want to protect their present position 
and preserve the support of millions of non- 
union people, by curbing the arrogance, vio- 
lence, and ruthlessness of the few who seem 
bent on reversing the attitudes of the Amer- 
ican people toward unions, 


The World’s Refugees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE*SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is 
World Refugee Year. Now, 14 years 
after the end of World War I, the dis- 
placed and homeless still fill the camps 
of Europe, dislocated by new violence, 
new persecutions and new disorders 
which have followed in close sequence 
the finish of the conflict which en- 
gulfed the world. The refugee problem 
has long been with us, so long, in fact, 
that we think of it as just that, “the 
refugee problem”, sometimes overlook- 
ing the human factors involved. For the 
refugee, to lose hope is to become sub- 
merged and to lose life’s purpose, 

The New York Daily News recently 
ran a series of articles written by Kitty 
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Hanson on the European refugee prob- 
lem, stressing not the statistics with 
which we are all too familiar, but the 
very human problems to which we un- 
fortunately sometimes become inured 
due to the passage of time and the in- 
terposing of other, more urgent consid- 
erations. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, 
July 20, 1959 
West BUNGLES REFUGEE PROBLEM 
(By Kitty Hanson) 

The free world is failing the enslaved peo- 
ples of all Iron Curtain countries and the 
Communists are beginning to win the propa- 
ganda war by default. 

This is the inescapable conclusion that 
strikes home again and again as one visits 
the border countries of Western Europe, tours 
their squalid refugee camps, talks with their 
officials and with representatives of the sev- 
eral international agencies struggling to cope 
with the steady stream of fugitives. 

There are two kinds of refugees in West- 
ern Europe's “asylum” countries—Austria, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany—the “old” and 
the new.“ 

The old are displaced persons who refused 
to return to their Communist-dominated 
countries after the war. They have been 
waiting many years in camps for some free 
nation to accept them. 

MANY HAVE ESCAPED REDS SINCE WAR 

The new are those who have escaped from 
Communist countries since the war—for the 
most part, about 11,000 Hungarians left over 
from the revolution and Yugoslavs who have 
been pouring across the borders in great 
numbers ever since the revolution. 

In country after country, in dreary camp 
after dreary camp, I met and saw and talked 
with refugees. Some of the old“ were teen- 
agers who have spent all the formative years 
of their lives in camps. Some were children 
who were born in camp and know no other 
life. Many were adults who had seen their 
friends, and sometimes their families, move 
on to a new life while they continued to 
sit and walt. 

All these men, women, and children had 
fled their homes in Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Albania, Czechoslovakia to find 
freedom in the West. 

The freedom they have found is the free- 
dom to subsist in camps or to starve in un- 
official camps and slums. The new life they 
have found is a life of waiting and idleness— 
a life that saps their initiative, ravages their 
morale, and slowly sucks many into drunk- 
enness and immorality. 

Everywhere, in every country, the refugee 
is a source of friction. 

There is friction between the countries 
that have given refugees political asylum and 
the rest of the West. There is friction be- 
tween one asylum country and another. 
There is friction between political parties 
within a country, making the refugee prob- 
lem a campaign issue. There is friction be- 
tween the refugees and the citizens of the 
country that shelters them. 

I came away from camps, officials, citizens, 
refugees, and agency workers with one pic- 
ture of the refugee situation In Western Eu- 
rope today: 

It is an unholy mess; a bewildering tangle 
of red tape, restrictive rulings, conflicting 
interests, emotions, and politics. 

It would be eyen more of a mess if it were 
not for the work of the agencies—interna- 
tional, local, religious, and nonsectarian— 
which work at the heart of, and in spite of, 
this tangle. Their efforts range all the way 
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from providing a sheet for a mouldy mat- 
tress to chartering a ship to move several 
hundred people halfway around the globe. 

Chief among these are the office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, the U.S. escapee program, and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. 


NOT ALL FREE NATIONS OPEN THEIR DOORS 


The latter was set up 8 years ago by 28 
free nations of the West to even up the popu- 
lations of overcrowded and underpopulated 
countries by transferring people who could 
not move without international assistance. 
The committee now is geared to transport 
people all over the world as fast as the free 
nations open their doors, but there is one 
major obstacle: 

The doors are not open wide enough. 

This is the crux of the refugee problem and 
it is creating most of the friction among the 
free nations. 

In essence, the West has said to the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain: “Come out. 
Reject communism, Freedom awaits you.” 

Then, the West has said to the free border 
countries—primarily Austria, Italy, Greece, 
and Germany: “In the name of the free 
world, give these people asylum.” 

ASYLUM COUNTRIES LEFT HOLDING BAG 


As a result, these asylum countries have 
become reception centers not only for thou- 
sands displaced by the war, but also for a 
steady stream of men, women, and children 
who find life under communism intolerable. 

The asylum countries must house, clothe, 
and feed these refugees, with varying degrees 
of international assistance. When it comes 
to taking some of the surplus human beings 
off the hands of the asylum countries, the 
rest of the world has been dragging its feet. 

In fact, the major receiving countries— 
those that accept refugees for resettlement 
within their borders—go about it like house- 
wives at a vegetable market. 


Coldly and suspiciously they pick over the 


supply, selecting only the young, the 
healthy, the strong, and the productive; re- 
jecting the old, the Ul, and the handicapped 
as well as those considered possible security 


risks. 

(In Austria, I met a former H 
diplomat who fled with his family to the 
West only to learn he could never be wel- 
come in any country because his small son 
is paralyzed on one side. 

(In Greece, a family of four 1s waiting for 
the youngest child to die so that they may 
leave the country. The child suffered menin- 
gitis Just days before they were to leave and 
thus disqualified the family for emigration. 
When he dies in a year or two, he will re- 
lease his family at last for the new life they 
had sought.) 

The selections commissions of some coun- 
tries actually have felt the muscles and ex- 
amined the teeth of the applicants for ad- 
mission to their country. In one country, 
all women over 35 and men over 40 are re- 
jected as “too old.“ 


Almost ali countries refuse admission to 
anyone with a TB scar, even though he does 
not have active tuberculosis, Active cases, 
of course, May not emigrate to countries 
where TB can be cured, but remain in 
camps, prime breeding grounds for TB. 

REDS AIM PROPAGANDA AT FORGOTTEN ONES 

As a consequence of these and many other 
restricting qualifications, there are in West- 
ern Europe today hundreds of thousands of 
refugees—most of them escapees from Com- 
munist slavery—living in misery and 
squalor, chafing at the red tape which keeps 
them from new lives in free coun- 
tries and trying to ignore the Communist 
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propaganda that whispers that they have 
been “forgotten by the West.” 

This propaganda line Is part of a highly 
organized Communist redefection move- 
ment. Its alm is to lure escapees back into 
the Iron Curtain countries by playing upon 
their homesickness, disillusionment, and 
anxiety about loved ones back home. 

In Greece, for instance, I saw photostatic 
copies of 33 cablegrams sent to one Ru- 
manian refugee which purported to be from 
his family. The series of vague messages 
built up his anxiety to the point where he 
finally slipped back across the border to re- 
assure himself that his family was all right, 

ARE SUCH PERSONS WORTH SAVING? 

Then he escaped once more into Greece. 
Immediately the cabie barrage was resumed. 
Finally, the man’s will broke, and he re- 
turned to Rumania. 

“If the Commies are willing to spend that 
much time and effort to get one refugee 
back,” said a U.S. escapee program repre- 
sentative in Greece, “maybe the free nations 
ought to figure it’s worth something to save 
them.” 

The long days, weeks, months and years 
during which a refugee waits for acceptance 
by a free country give the Commie redefec- 
tion agents a clear and fertile field. 

Adding still further tension and anxiety 
to the situation is the fact that the coun- 
tries of asylum are getting tired of having 
to keep the discards while the rest of the 
West skims off the cream of the refugee crop. 
They feel that the other nations ought to 
take a fair share of the “humanitarian cases” 
as well as the strong and productive, 

As & result, Yugoslavs have been getting a 
cold reception for nearly 2 years. Since June 


of this year, the chill has extended to the 


Hungarians. 

The welcome mat is being hauled in. Ref- 
ugees are being sent back across the border 
they crossed at such peril. 

That peril is quite apparent to anyone who 
sees the border. I visited the frontier be- 
tween Austria and Hungary about 40 miles 
from Vienna, where the free world ends in a 
tangle of barbed wire. 

Concealed in a small grove on a wooded 
strip of no man’s land, I stood with an un- 
easy Austrian gendarme watching the Hun- 
garian border guards patrol the Iron Cur- 
tain—two parallel fences of barbed wire sep- 
arating the free world from the slave. 

The 5-foot strip of ground between the 
two fences conceals a murderous mosaic of 
mines triggered to maim or kill, 


THEY’RE DESPARATE ENOUGH TO GAMBLE 


Along the inner fence runs a strip of earth 
freshly plowed to trap the telltale footprints 
of men, women and children who dare to 
make the desperate bid for freedom. 

The guards had seen us move past the oM- 
cial barricade. One came down into the 
wheat field only 100 feet away to look for 
us. The other scanned the countryside 
through field glasses from the narrow bal- 
cony of a watchtower 200 feet away. These 
watch towers, set on 60-foot-high steel skele- 
tons, are placed about every 500 yards along 
the border. 

“At night,” said the gendarme in a low 
voice, “you can hear the dogs they use to 
hunt down the refugees.” 

Yet almost every night not only Hungary's 
iron curtain but the locked borders of every 
other Communist-dominated country are 
plerced by someone desperate enough to 
gamble life itself on the strength of the free 
world’s promise of freedom and a better life, 

Some are shot. Some are caught. And 
those who win the gamble soon learn that 
the promises is not being kept. 


August 6 
The International Poker Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
invitation by President Eisenhower of 
the Soviet dictator, the head of the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy and 
also Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Khrushchev, to visit the United 
States, has been received with sharp dis- 
cussion and much concern by our people 
and properly so. 

An objective appraisal of this concern 
is stated in a well considered article 
written by David Lawrence, and appear- 
ing in the Washington Star of August 5, 
1959, which article I include in my ex- 
tension of remarks. 

It is my opinion that time will show 
that President Eisenhower made a seri- 
ous mistake. It will be interesting to 
note “the law of natural and probable 
consequences” operating as a result of 
the President’s invitation and the com- 
ing visit of Mr. Khrushchey. 

The article follows: 


Tre INTERNATIONAL POKER GAME—MANEUVERS 
BY UNITED STATES AND SOVIET OVER GENEVA 
AND VISITS. ANALYZED 

(By David Lawrence) 

A fascinating poker game has been going 
on for several weeks now, and the big ques- 
tion is: Who won—Khrushchey or Eisen- 
hower? 

The reasons behind the invitation by the 
President to the Soviet Premier are by no 
means clear, and it is not yet possible to say 
which one was outmaneuvered. 

But these facts are known—that the Soviet 
Premier wanted a summit conference, and 
the United States didn't, though Britain was 
favorable and France was somewhat indif-, 
ferent. The plan for a foreign ministers con- 
ference to be held at Geneva was devised 
on the theory that, if any substantial prog- 
ress were made, this would justify a summit 
conference, 

But Nikita Khrushchev is a stubborn man. 
He didn’t want a foreign ministers confer- 
ence. He sent his foreign minister to Ge- 
neva, but with instructions to make no 
agreements there. Gromyko complied 100 
percent, The idea was to force a summit 
meeting on the pretense that only the heads 
of government could negotiate agreements. 

‘Then the Western allies recessed the for- 
eign ministers conference. President Eisen- 
hower decided on another approach. 
thought that maybe an exploratory consulta- 
tion might be held between him and the 
Soviet Premier. If Mr. Khrushchev wanted 
to come to the United States on a yisit—it 
had been said that this was his real reason 
for pressing for a summit conference—then 
an invitation to him alone to come to Amer- 
ica might serve the broad purpose. At least, 
it would feel out the situation for the United 
States, and then it could be determined 
whether any progress sufficient to warrant & 
summit conference had been made. 

Corroboration of this analysis is to be 
derived in part from the President's press 
conference on Monday of this week, wheD 
he was asked: 


* 
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“The impression has somehow been re- 
Ceived, Mr. President, in considering a pos- 
Sible visit by Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States, that before you would issue an invita- 
tion to him, there would have to be some 
evidence of ‘give,’ in the sense of ‘give and 
take’ on the part of Mr. Khrushchev, on 
Western principles. May we take it that 
there has been such indication?" 

The President replied as follows: 

“No; I can't—I don’t think you can say 
that, Mr. Belair. This is what I have said— 
that the holding of a summit meeting and 
Negotiation, that that would be, to my mind, 
absolutely impractical and, as the State De- 
Partment says, unproductive unless we could 
count on some positive results. But I would 
Say these, so far as our discussions of mutual 
Problems, are exploratory rather than any 
attempt at negotiation.” 

Mr, Eisenhower revealed that “some time 
back” he had suggested to the State De- 
Partment that he believed, in the effort to 
Melt a little Bit of the ice that seems to 
freeze our relationships with the Soviets, 
that possibly a visit such as I now have pro- 
Posed would be useful, and we studied this 
thing and, in early July, I initiated the cor- 
Tespondence that finally brought about an 
agreement.” 

Under the circumstances, it now is ap- 
Parent just why Foreign Minister Gromyko 
wouldn't agree to anything at Geneva. As 
long as a consultation with the President of 
the United States was being planned, the 
Soviet Government felt that nothing further 
need be done for the present. Conversely, it 
is possible that Mr. Eisenhower hoped his 
Gesture might eventually have a beneficial 
effect. Apparently he still held to that view. 
even in his special conference with the press 
this very week, when he said: 

“The visit itself (between Khrushchev and 
the President) has no direct connection with 
any possible later summit meeting. I. of 
course, would hope that the mere announce- 
Ment would inspire the foreign ministers to 
a greater activity, and probably some greater 
effort at conciliation, so that there might 
be results before Wednesday, when they tem- 
Porarily adjourn—at least that would justify 
the scheduling of such a later meeting, at 
what time I don’t know. But in any event, 
even if they have to reassemble, I would 
hope they could do that, if they found it 
Teasonable and proper. 

“Now I merely want to make clear that 
this is a personal visit for the purposes that 
I have outlined, and are given in the state- 
Ment, but with the hope that it will do 
something to promote understanding and 
Possibly progress toward peace in the world,” 

The key phrases in that comment are those 
that say there is “no direct connection” with 
the later summit meeting and that “this is 
& personal visit.” But e impression is 
inescapable that the dent tried hard 
to assuage the Soviet Premier with a promise 
of an exchange of personal visits, hoping 
that something good in return would come 
out of the foreign ministers conference at 
Geneva or later in New York anyway. There 
is some reason to believe that the Soviet 
Premier accepted the President's invitation 
rather suddenly, for the United Press Inter- 
National as late as Friday of last week re- 
ported as follows: 

“The President has told some visitors that 
an invitation to Khrushchey ls like a high 
Card in a poker game, not to be dealt out 
without something in return. He has re- 
ferred privately to the foreign ministers 
Meeting as a poker game.” 

As these lines were written, it was recog- 
nized here that some move by Moscow that 
Would seem to be a concession to the Presi- 
dent's viewpoint might be in the offing. If 
it came, the feeling here was that this might 
have justified the maneuverings on both 
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sides. If it didn't come, Mr. Eisenhower was 
represented as still hopeful of an eventual 
change for the better on the issues raised 
at the Geneva Foreign Ministers Conference. 


A Tribute to the University of Texas’ War 
on Cancer and the Leadership of Dr. R. 
Lee Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most terrible diseases which 
affects mankind today is cancer. Yet 
we all earnestly hope this will not al- 
ways be so. 

Our men of science and medicine are 
working now toward new weapons to 
fight this enemy. The Congress votes 
increasingly large appropriations to fight 
cancer. One of the battlegrounds of the 
war on this disease is a modern building 
in Houston, Tex.—the M. D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute of the 
University of Texas, one of the three top 
cancer research institutions in America, 

One of America’s leaders in this war is 
Dr. R. Lee Clark, director and surgeon in 
chief at the center. His leadership has 
helped to build the center into one of the 
finest of its type in the Nation. He has 
earned the respect and honor of his pro- 
fession and of the general public, Dr. 
Clark came to the center in 1946, just 2 

_years after it began operations in a 
makeshift barracks. He has helped it 
become the modern, advanced medical 
research center it is today. Dr. Clark 
is from a family of educators. His 
father founded Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. His uncle, Lee Clark, long profes- 
sor of American history at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, was my mentor 
in that subject. Before Dr. R. Lee Clark 
came to M. D. Anderson Hospital and 
Tumor Institute he had engaged in 
study and research for years in Europe, 
in addition to his American studies. 
The country is fortunate to have his 
leadership at the institute. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the University of Texas 
Record for spring 1959, entitled Uni- 
versity of Texas’ War on Cancer.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS’ WAR ON CANCER 

There's a war going on in Houston, and the 
University of Texas is in the thick of it. 

The enemy is cancer—a formidable foe 
which kills 24 Texans every day and which 
shows few signs of surrendering. 

The battleground is the university's M. D. 
Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute, a 
modern $10 million pink marble building lo- 
cated on a 9-acre tract in the bustling Texas 
Medical Center. 

TOP THREE 

A next-door neighbor of the university’s 

dental branch, M. D. Anderson (named for its 
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generous benefactor) ranks “among the top 
three cancer research institutions in the 
country,” according to Dr. R. Lee Clark, 
Anderson’s director and surgeon in chief, 

“Only the Sloan-Kettering Institute in 
New York City,.and the Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute in Buffalo have more com- 
prehensive research programs,” he said, “but, 
then, they have larger research facilities.” 

Certainly, Anderson is the only one of its 
kind in the Southwest. There is no compar- 
able cancer research institution within 1,500 
miles. 

What makes Anderson unique? The fact 
that it has gathered under one roof three 
entities: research laboratories, educational- 
training facilities, and a specialty hospital. 

A speciaity hospital it is. ‘We see more 
cancer here in 1 year than the average gen- 
eral hospital sees in 10," said Dr. Clifton 
Howe, head of the department of medicine. 

In an all-out offensive, Anderson battles 
cancer from three important fronts: research 
and education (heart and soul of the Tumor 
Institute which receives about 50 percent of 
the $5 million a year budget), and patient 
care. 

Anderson's assignment is a tough one: de- 
termine what causes cancer, how it behaves, 
and then prevent and control this medical 
scourge. 

FROM MAKESHIFT TO MODERN 

Named the M. D. Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research when created by the legisla- 
fore in 1941, Anderson became a reality in 

In makeshift barracks at the old Baker 
Estate on Baldwin Street, a staff of 25 started 
to work. Two dozen beds were leased in 
Houston hospitals; only 49 hospital patients 
were seen that first year. Research started 
but was limited to projects which did not re- 
quire air conditioning—and they were housed 
in ex-stables. It was a humble beginning. 

Since 1954, however, when Anderson 
moved into its new building, things have 
brightened tremendously. 

In a colorful, comfortable setting, Ander- 
son now maintains a 300-bed hospital, sees 
about 10,000 patients a year (as many as 
300 a day), and employs 1,400 persons in- 
cluding a professional staff of more than 
100 scientists and physicians engaged in 125 
active research programs covering the basic 
sciences (biochemistry, biology and physics) 
and the clinical sciences (surgery, radiology, 
medicine and pathology). In between is the 
coordinating science of epidemiology. 


NO HOLDS BARRED 


In its efforts to defeat cancer, Anderson 
takes a “no-holds-barred” attitude. 

Anderson fights cancer on the clinical 
level with radiation. surgery and chemo- 
therapy (the use of chemical drugs which 
attack cancer cells without harm to normal 
cells). 

On the basic science level, researchers 
fight cancer by learning more of how it 
starts, how it grows, how it behaves, how it 
affects its host, how it responds to treatment. 

In 125 research projects (and an equal 
number still in the “dry run” stage), the 
problem is approached on a coordinated 
basis. 5 

“Coordinated research Is one of our prin- 
cipal efforts,“ Dr. Clark said. 

In biology, working with the medical 
staff, Virologist Leon Dmochowski continues 
research wherein he saw for the first time 
anywhere virus-like particles in human 
leukemia through Anderson's $35,000 elec- 
tron microscope. 

Using bacteria, fruitflies and mice, bi- 
Ologists carry on research that varies from 
human genetics to cytology, from radiation 
biology to microbiology. 

In surgery, Dr. John S. Stehlin has treated 
more than 100 patients with a refinement 
of the perfusion technique developed from 
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Andereon research. This is a process where- 
by a patient with a tumor in a leg or arm 
receives massive doses of a chemotherapeutic 
agent (usually nitrogen mustard). A tour- 
niquent applied to the extremity cuts circu- 
lation from the rest of the,body. Using a 
heart-lung machine, circulation in the leg or 
erm is maintained while large drug doses 
are added—doses which can be tolerated in 
an isolated area but not in the entire body. 

Anesthesiologists are perfecting a tech- 
nique at Anderson for the control of pain in 
cases of advanced malignancy. 

In medicine, Anderson's staff was the first 
to suggest cutting the pituitary stalk in the 
brain to change hormone balance in ad- 

' vanced breast cancer cases, Result?—a 
comparatively normal life “without pain. 
Also in medicine, clinicians use radioisotope 
therapy for cancer of the stomach and intes- 
tines, 

| In pathology, the staff has developed and 
refined the “cryostat,” an instrument which 
fixes frozen tissues to allow for final diag- 
nosis within minutes. Pathologists, too, are 
working on ways of detecting cancer cells in 
sputum with an eye to earlier diagnosis of 
lung cancer, 

PIONEERING 


! In physics and radiology, the staff has at 
its research fingertips some of the world's 
finest equipment, : 

With the slightest trace of a British ac- 
cent, Physicist Warren Sinclair, formerly of 
London's Royal Marsden Hospital, said: 

“I believe that this institution has one of 
the most outstanding radiotherapy programs 
in the country. 

“Therapists here have a greater variety of 
radiation devices than any other institution 
in the U.S., and probably in the world.” 

Radiotherapy equipment includes two 
cobalt 60 units, a nine-ton Betatron and a 
newly-installed Caesatron unit. 

These units,” said Dr. Clark, "give An- 
derson an excellent ‘panorama’ of equipment 
for radiation therapy.” 

He explained that the first Cobalt unit was 
designed at Anderson by Dr. Gilbert H. 
Fletcher, radiologist, and the late physicist, 
Leonard Grimmett, with Atomic Energy 
Commission help. “It was the first such de- 
sign approved by the AEC for therapeutic 
use, so I suppose you could say we're ‘pio- 
neers’ in that area of radiation,” Dr. Clark 
said. f 

The second cobalt unit, newer in design, 
rotates around the patient. Both units have 
approximately the equivalent of 3-million 
volts, 

The 22-million-volt Betatron, one of the 
most powerful of all existing X-ray units, 
has great penetration and is usesd for deep- 
seated cancers (as found in the gall-bladder 
or cervix). 

The Cesatron, newest of the units, uses 
radioactive cesium in special cases (post- 
operative breast cancer, for instance) where 
less radiation penetration is required. 

About 90 patients a day are treated with 
these radiation units. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


More than 20 percent of Anderson’s cur- 
Tent research is in the growing field of chem- 
otherapy. In fact, Anderson is headquarters 
for the four-State Southwest Cancer Chemo- 
therapy Study Section, which includes sev- 
eral medical schools and hospitals. 

Latest drugs and chemicals are being 
tested by 32 staff members in 39 research 
projects for their effectiveness against can- 
cer, especially leukemia, which defies treat- 
ment by surgery or radiation. 

REINFORCEMENTS 


While research is the heart of the tumor 
institute, education is its soul. 

Anderson, for example, gives specialty 
training each year to about 60 residents and 
fellows in the basic and clinical sciences; 
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holds an annual 3-day symposium on funda- 
mental cancer research which brings basic 
scientists from all over the world to report 
on latest research findings in 1 general re- 
search area (this year’s meeting attracted 
524 delegates from 30 States and 14 foreign 
countries); conducts a fall clinical confer- 
ence for Texas physicians to help them keep 
abreast on new methods of cancer diagnosis 
and treatment; operates a slide set service 
where Texas doctors can see color slides af 
21,000 examples of cancer cases ranging from 
the earllest to the most advanced cancers; 
maintains for physicians a 15,000-volume ll- 
brary devoted primarily to cancer, and has 
“begun offering, in cooperation with the main 
university's graduate school, academic work 
in graduate fields of biology, biochemistry, 
and physics. 
PRINTED WORDS 

One of Anderson's liveliest educational as- 
pects deals with printed words. 

The Cancer Bulletin, a colorful, sprightly 
bimonthly journal with an international cir- 
culation of 50,000, is edited by Anderson's 
staff to help practicing M.D.'s better diagnose 
and treat cancer. 

Begun in 1948, the bulletin has been de- 
scribed as a “departure from the yawn-pro- 
voking trend found in most medical jour- 
nals.“ 

Content — the bulletin's essential aspect 
is not overshadowed by color or layout,” said 
Dr. Russell W. Cumley, bulletin editor. 
“Every article gets hard scrutiny from 6 to 
12 scientists.” 

Since 1957, the staff has edited a major 
scientific publication, the “Year Book of 
Cancer.“ the medical world’s first cancer di- 
gest of thousands of articles pertaining to 
this disease. 

Anderson joins hands with the University 
of Texas Press each year to put out in book 
form the papers delivered at the annual 
symposium. 

In addition, a newsletter is mailed quar- 
terly to all Texas physicians to keep them 
posted on Anderson activities and policies. 

In the printed-words area, one must not 
overlook the 200 to 300 scientific papers pub- 
lished annually by the staff. 

EXCELLENT CARE 


Patients at the M. D. Anderson Hospital 
receive care and treatment usually unavail- 
able in their own communities (radiation 
units being too expensive for small hos- 
pitals). 

Anderson's patients (all Texans who must 
be referred by physicians) receive excellent 
care, said Dr. Melvin A. Casberg, univer- 
sity vice president for medical affairs. 

Of Anderson’s 300 beds, some 65 percent 
are paid for by the State to accommodate 
indigent patients. The other 35 percent are 
for full-pay patients. 

Since its beginning in 1944, the staff has 
treated more than 28,000 patients. 


COMPETITION 


While Anderson faces a scientific problem 
on how to whip cancer, it faces other prob- 
lems, too. 

One of the most constant is the hiring of 
oustanding staff members. 

“In certain areas of basic research and 
laboratory work, industry and several out- 
of-State research and educational institu- 
tions offer much higher salaries,” Dr. Clark 
noted. “Our salary scales need to improve.” 

Other needs are for more research room 
(soon to be eased with the addition of a 
five-story research wing) and a nuclear 
reactor for research purposes. 

When the university’s committee of 75 
turned in its final report, it said that M. D. 
Anderson has an excellent opportunity to 
attain national and international leadership 
in the field of cancer within the next 25 
years. 
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This prediction, well along the way to be- 
coming a reality, means only one thing: 
the ultimate winner will be the State of 
Texas whose citizens may have a cancer-free 
future. . 


FCC Rule Needs Changing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of interest in recent 
weeks in proposals to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 in order to allow 
news coverage by radio and television 
stations of candidates for public office 
without unreasonable application of the 
equal-time rule. 

The able junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE] has helped a great deal to 
make possible the passage by the Senate 
on July 28 of legislation directed to this 
end. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an excellent 
editorial on this subject published in the 
La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus of July 31, 
1959. 

The editorial follows: 

FCC Rute NEEDS CHANGING 


Television like radio is subject to Federal 
regulation in the public interest but there 
should be sensible regulation and only that. 
Newspapers can print or not print, in general, 
what they like, on the theory that those who 
publish newspapers have an adequate sense 
of responsibility to safeguard essential rights 
and fairness. Those individuals who control 
TV and radio stations should be conceded & 
somewhat similar sense of responsibility. 

Congress should pass as soon as possible 
the proposal to set aside the Federal Com- 
munications Commission's equal-air-time 
ruling, which borders on the ridiculous, even 
though the FCC was apparently serious in be- 
lieving the ruling carried out the intent of 
the Federal Communications Act. This rul- 
ing means that such eccentrics as Lar Amer- 
ica First“ Daly, who runs often for the pure 
joy of running, is entitled to as much alr 
time as any Republican and Democratic 
candidate for president. 

Should this ruling be applied vigorously, 
minor candidates for major offices, including 
a variety of freaks and crackpots, could cre- 
ate chaos on the air Janes before and during 
political campaigns. In 1956, for example, 
9 minor contenders campaigned for the pres- 
idency, gaining from 8 to 175,000 votes 
aplece. Had each of these demanded equal 
air time as President Eisenhower after his 
news conferences, the confusion can be 
imagined. 

The Senate bill would exempt all legiti- 
mate news programs, such as panel shows, 
interviews, and newsreels from the strict in- 
terpretation of the equal time regulation. 
This would appear to be reasonable. The TV 
and radio networks and stations, like news- 
papers and magazines, should be permitted 
to use thelr best judgment in coverage of 
political personages as news rather than 83 
men or women seeking office. 

The FCC can and must function to make 
possible fair allocation of time on the air, 
waves for candidates whose purpose is to, 
win votes. Bias or intolerance on the 
of the stations or networks against any 
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legitimate candidate should not be permitted 
to bar him from the air lines or shove him 
away back in some corner, But the equal- 

provision should be adjusted so that 
8 of the air does not become ridicu- 


Senior Citizens Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
10 I introduced S.J. Res. 75, to provide 
for the designation of the month of May 
each year as Senior Citizens Month. 
Many of the State Governors have al- 
ready proclaimed this observation, hon- 
Oring the 21 million American senior 
Citizens past 60 years of age. 

I have an article from the September 
1959 issue of Senior Citizen describing 
this activity in the States, and the procla- 
Mation for a Senior Citizens Month is- 
Sued by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New 
York, which I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and proclamation were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THIRD OBSERVANCE OF SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH 
(By Anna C. Leahy) 

The third nationwide Senior Citizens 
Month, sponsored by Senior Citizens of Amer- 
lca, was observed May 1959. Forty-four 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico issued proclamations while civic-minded 
Organizations reinforced and supported the 
Proclamations with effective programs. 

The general purpose of Senior Citizens 
Month is to call attention to. the priceless 
human resources to be found in the talent, 
education, experience, and wisdom of older 
People. It is also to stress their physical, 
Social, economic, and spiritual needs, and 
their right to equal opportunities for useful 
Uving in the community. 

The entire month is the most popular form 
Of statewide ovservance as it allows activities 
to proceed at leisurely pace, and gives time 
for consideration of distance, transportation 
difficulties, and other problems. However, a 
Week, day, or shorter period is often chosen 
tor special types of events. 

Due to the number of SCM programs, it is 
Possible to present only a few representa- 
tive ones. The examples given will indicate, 
to some extent, the high quality and valuable 
Content of the work being done by individuals 
and organizations. 

New York State, a pioneer leader of the 
Senior citizens movement, had its usual 
Statewide program during May with a proc- 
lamation by Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. The 
excellence of the social and economic con- 
tributions made by New York to its older 
Citizens, at this time and during its year 
around program, has stimulated similar con- 
tributions throughout the Nation. 

Another observance that engaged the in- 
terest of people in all parts of the State is 
that of Washington, prominent peo- 
ple, each representing his own district, made 
Speeches on topics concerning the interests 
and welfare of older people. Resource ma- 
terial was made available. This resource ma- 
terial included suggested shows; 
Sample proclamations for mayors; fact sheets 
that gave basic information about older peo- 
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ple; statements of objectives, outlining prac- 
tical method of improving unhappy living 
conditions of many older people, and ideas 
for community observance through recrea- 
tion and other constructive projects with 
year-round possibilities. Miss Margaret 
Whyte. executive secretary for the Governor's 
council of the aging, is in charge of the 
Senior Citizens Month program. 

Fort Worth, Tex., observes the entire 
month but selects a week to emphasize 
phases of the senior citizens movement. 
During this week an outstanding citizen is 
honored at a dinner meeting by the Womans’ 
Civic Council, an organization formed by 25 
civic clubs, There is a proclamation by the 
mayor of the city and tributes are made to 
the guest of honor by religious and civic 
leaders. This year William J. Marsh, com- 
poser of the Texas State song, was chosen 
“in recognition of his many contributions to 
Fort Worth's musical and cultural fields.” 
As a mark of special recognition, Gov. Price 
Daniel sent a scroll to be presented with 
the plaque given by the council. Mr. Her- 
bert Shore, president of Texas Society on 
Aging, made the principal address of the 
evening. About 350 guests were present, 

The Los Angeles area also observes Senior 
Citizens Month and selects a week for spe- 
cial activities. The following report was 
sent by Mr. T. H. Edwards, vice president 
Senior Citizens Association of Los Angeles 
County, 11921 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

The Governor of California proclaimed 
May as Senior Citizens Month and the week 
of May 17 to 23 was proclaimed Senior Citi- 
zens Week by the mayor of Los Angeles and 
all the mayors of cities in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. Pasadena held a conference on aging 
on May 11 and 12 with two different work- 
shops each day with the purpose of educat- 
ing the various communities on the needs 
and problems of the aged and the responsi- 
bility of the communities, churches and 
clubs toward them, Libraries, homes, hous- 
ing authorities, and service clubs held open 
house for guests. 

May 17: Churches in each area partici- 
pated in honoring senior citizens at their 
services. 

May 18: The various senior citizen and 
service clubs held special events in the indi- 
vidual communities. 

May 18-20: Displays of senior citizen 
projects, hobbies, etc. were on exhibition in 
the Los Angeles City Hall rotunda, and also 
in the Hall of Records building. 

May 19: At 9 o'clock a lawn bowling tour- 
nament, 

May 19: Prom 8 to 11 p.m. Free dance at 
the Shrine Exposition Hall in Los Angeles. 

May 20; A noonday luncheon with a noted 
speaker. 

May 21: 2 p.m. A special live stage show 
of singing, dancing, and acting from the 
entertainment world of Hollywood, with 
Francis X. Bushman as M.C, 

May 22: A shuffleboard tournament in one 
of the Los Angeles parks and also a stage 
show, "The Gay Nineties,” in Pasadena by 
local talent. 

Besides the special activities mentioned, 
the libraries, homes for the aged, housing 
authorities, and service clubs had various 
activities, The press and TV gave much 
publicity. The Senior Citizens Association 
worked in cooperation with many different 
organizations Including Senior Citizens Serv- 
ice Center; Los Angeles City Recreation and 
Parks; Los Angeles County; Los Angeles 
County Commission on Aging; State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare; Welfare Planning; 
Church Welfare Federation; Welfare Plan- 
ning Council; Sears, Roebuck Foundation. 

The Senior Citizens Association of Los 
Angeles County is composed of 114 clubs in 
the county, There are 500,000 senior citi- 
zens in Los Angeles County. 
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First Lady Mamie Eisenhower entertained 
about 600 guests from local homes for the 
aged arid the blind at a White House garden 
party on the afternoon of May 28. Although 
wheelchairs and canes were in evidence, 
there was an air of gaity and happiness with 
smiling exchanges of goodwill. Old friends 
met and new friends were made. Eighty- 
nine-year-old, Rebecca Clark, a resident of 
Carroll Manor, answered Mrs. Eisenhower's 
welcoming embrace by saying she had known 
the hostess since she was a girl.“ Exsoldier 
Floyd Jones, lying helpless on a wheelchair, 
held a mirror in order to see Mrs. Eisenhower 
as she greeted him. Refreshments were 
served at two bright red and white striped 
awning stands. The guests sat in chairs and 
listened to the Marine Corps Band playing 
national favorites. It was a happy and un- 
usual Senior Citizens Day. 

“Going Like Sixty” club, Oak Park, Mich. 
enjoyed May 19 as Senior Citizens Day with 
an outing by bus to where they 
were entertained at luncheon by the Silver 
Toppers. 

On May 10, the Soroptimist Club of Poco- 
moke City, Md., dedicated Hartley Hall, a 
home for Senior Citizens, with Gov. J. Mil- 
lard Tawes as principal speaker. Guests 
from Washington, D.C., Annapolis, Salisbury, 
and other neighboring cities came to join 
the people of Pocomoke in applauding the 
Soroptimists for their superior achievement. 
The club bought an old mansion, remodeled 
it according to State building regulations, 
and at an open house announced plans for 
adding more rooms and buil an infirm- 
ary. Miss Anna Davis, president of Soropti- 
mist said that now the building is paid for, 
they will concentrate on plans for mainte- 
nance and the care of about 25 guests. 

A Senior Citizens Conference was held May 
14, 1959, at the Opportunity School, West 
Columbia, S.C. Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Washington, D.C., was guest speaker. Dr. 
Will Lou Gray, the State Director of SCA, 
presided. At this conference the first State 
branch of SCA was organized (see account 
in Senior Citizen July 1959:59). Follow- 
ing the conference the State Legislature 
created a Commission on the Aging. 


The president of the Soroptimist Inter- 
national of Clovis, N. Mex., Miss Alice G. 
Converse, reports a successful celebration of 
the first anniversary of the Senior Citizen 
Center of Clovis with 471 guests attending 
a fund raising barbecue. Senior citizen pro- 
grams were given publicity by newspapers, 
television, and radio. To illustrate the co- 
operation between State and cities, Miss 
Converse sends copies of proclamations by 
Gov. John Burroughs and Mayor Benjamin 
Newt Hudnall of Clovis. 

The names of the States participating in 
the senior citizens month program and of the 
Governors who issued proclamations or 
statements are: 

Alabama, John Patterson; Arizona, Paul 
Fannin; Arkansas, Orvale Faubus; California, 
Edmund Brown; Colorado, Stephen L. R. 
McNichols; Connecticut, Abraham Ribicoff; 
Delaware, J. Caleb Boggs; Florida, LeRoy 
Collins; Georgia, Ernest Vandiver; Idaho, 
Robert E. Smylie; Illinois, William G. Strat- 
ton; Indiana, Harold W. Handley; Iowa, 
Herschel C. Loveless; Kansas, George Dock- 
ing; Kentucky, Albert B. Chandler; Loui- 
siana, Earl K. Long; Maine, Clinton A. Clau- 
son; Maryland, J. Millard Tawes; Massachu- 
setts, Foster Furcolo; Michigan, G. Mennen 
Williams; Minnesota, Orville L. Freeman; 
Missouri, James T. Blair, Jr.; Nebraska, Ralph 
G. Brooks; Nevada, Grant Sawyer; New 
Hampshire, Wesley Powell; New Jersey, 
Robert B. Meyner; New Mexico, John Bur- 
roughs; New York, Nelson A. Rockefeller: 
North Dakota, John E. Davis; Ohio, Michael 
V. Disalle; Oklahoma, J. H, Edmondson; 
Oregon, Mark O. Hatfield; Pennsylvania, 
David L. Lawrence; Rhode Island, Christo- 
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pher Del Sesto; South Dakota, Ralph Herseth; 
Tennessee, Buford Ellington; Texas, Price 
Daniel; Utah, George Dewey Clyde; Vermont, 
Robert T. Stafford; Virginia, J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr.; Washington, Albert D. Rosellini; 
West Virginia, Cecil H. Underwood; Wiscon- 
ein, Gaylord A. Nelson; Wyoming, Joseph J. 
Hickey; Puerto Rico, Luis Mufioz-Martin; 
District of Columbia [Washington], Commis- 
sioners Robert E. McLaughlin, Dayid B. 
Karrick, A. W. Welling. 
A NOTABLE PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the foundation of these United 
States of America has been solidly based on 
the foresight, initiative, courage, strength, 
and determination of our senior citizens; and 

Whereas these senior citizens have met the 
challenge of pioneering this country and 
especially our great Southwest with vision 
and firm resolve; and 

Whereas the second half of life should be 
richer and happier than it now is, and the 
facilities and opportunities for living a use- 
ful and happy life should not be denied to 
any person because of age; and 

Whereas increase in population of this age 
group due to the many components of the 
American way of life, becomes greater each 
year by a large percentage; and 

Whereas better provision should be made 
for housing, [education], recreational, and 
employment needs of our senior citizens, as 
well as care for those who are not able to 
care for themselves; and 

Whereas they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to continue to use their wealth of wis- 
dom, experience, and knowledge in aiding 
the community in which they live; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That I, Benjamin Newt Hudnall, 
mayor of the city of Clovis, N. Mex., do desig- 
nate the month of May as Senior Citizens 
Month in Clovis, and urge the cooperation of 
every organization, both religious and civic, 
in developing programs honoring and recog- 
nizing the necessary needs of our aging pop- 
ulation, and to ask for prayerful guidance 
and wisdom. Issued May 1, 1959, by Ben- 
jamin Newt Hudnall, mayor, 


PROCLAMATION 


“The Senior Citizens of America have 
asked me to proclaim May as Senior Citizens 
Month. Iam happy to comply. 

“New York State is proud of its men and 
women who are 65 years of age or more. 
Their number today is in excess of 1.5 mil- 
lion. Their experience, judgment, skill, and 
loyalty constitute a major strength of our 
society. While the increase in the numbers 
of our aged brings with it new problems, 
what is needed, perhaps, above all is a new 
understanding among our people of the 
great opportunities that now exist to make 
the golden years in later life rich in service, 
usefulness, and creativity. 

“Unfortunately, too many of these men 
and women find themselves without a full 
outlet for their talents. Most of our large 
corporations have rules which retire people 
at a specified age, regardless of their physical 
and mental fitness for service. Most of them, 
of course, remain as well qualified as ever, 
but are confronted with the problem of in- 
action. 

“There are also people who find themselves 
jobless at the age of 45 through no fault of 
their own. They frequently encounter great 
difficulty in obtaining new positions, 

“The New York Legislature took action on 
this issue last year by enacting a law which 
prohibits discrimination in employment on 
the grounds of age. This was a helpful 
measure but still much remains to be done 
to persuade many employers to live up to 
the spirit of that measure. 

“In New York, we are fortunate to have 
the services of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging. Its work 
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has received national and worldwide recogni- 
tion. It has been able to encourage housing 
for the aging, special counseling and place- 
ment of elder job seekers. It has also estab- 
lished Golden Age Clubs and community 
programs for the elderly. 

“Various other State agencies, including 
the department of health, the social welfare 
department, the labor department, and the 
mental hygiene department, are also en- 
gaged in endeavors to meet this problem. It 
is desirable to focus attention on this issue. 

“Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim the month of May 1959 as Senior 
Citizens Month in New York State, and I 
urge that social agencies, health and mental 
hygiene groups, churches, schools, fraternal 
and civic groups, and public and private 
agencies cooperate in promoting these pur- 


Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 15th day of April in the year of 
our Lord 1959. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


United States and Italy Renew Food-for- 
Children Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly heartwarming activities carried 
on under our surplus agricultural com- 
modities distribution program is “the 
joint program with Italy to provide food 
for needy Italian children. Under the 
program the United States makes dry 
milk and wheat flour available from 
Government-owned surplus commodity 
stocks. In turn, the Italian Government 
contributes food and distribution costs 
in the amount of $11 million per year. 

During the 4 years that the food-for- 
children program has been in operation, 
the United States has contributed ap- 
proximately 108,000 tons of surplus food 
for the benefit of some 5% million chil- 
dren. Under the terms of the renewal 
agreement for the coming year, we will 
provide food for use in over 34,000 school 
lunchrooms, children’s homes, kinder- 
gartens, and summer camps. 

Mr. Speaker, as this program offers 
an excellent demonstration of how our 
surplus food commodities can be used in 
the interest of humanity, I ask that the 
State Department press release of July 
30 be included with my remarks. 

UNITED STATES AND ITALY RENEW Foop-ror- 
CHILDREN PROGRAM 

The agreement for a joint Itallan-Ameri- 
can program to provide food for Italy’s needy 
children was renewed at a signing in Rome 
today by U.S. Ambassador J. D. Zellerbach 
and Italy's Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pelta, 

The agreement covers the period from Oc- 
tober 1959 through September 1960 and will 
continue a cooperative child-feeding pro- 
gram which has ‘been in operation for 4 

ears. 
$ More than 1,600,000 children benefit from 
the program. Sixty percent of the food 
made available under the program will go to 
depressed areas. Under terms of the agree- 
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ment, the program will provide food for use 
in over 34,000 school lunchrooms, children’s 
homes, Kindergartens, and summer camps 
for children. 

The United States contribution for the 
year will continue at approximately the pres- 
ent level. Four thousand tons of dry milk 
and 23,000 tons of wheat flour will be trans- 
ferred by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration from U.S. Government-owned 
surplus commodity stocks. 

The Government of Italy’s contribution to 
the program, including food and distribu- 
tion costs, will be continued at the present 
rate, which is valued at more than 7 billion 
lire ($11 million) per year. 

Not including the assistance provided for 
in today’s agreement, the United States since 
1956 has contributed about 108,000 tons of 
food toward the child-feeding program, 
which is carried out under the direction of < 
the Administration for Italian and Interna- 
tional Assistance Activities, an Italian Gov- 
ernment agency. 


Recognition of Oregon’s Centennial by 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6; 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Weyerhaeuser News, a monthly 
company publication of the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co., contains an excellent 
article on the Oregon Centennial in its 
July issue. 

The article, entitled “Oregon’s 100th 
Birthday Party,” contains some won- 
derful pictures of logging and lumber- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest. I regret 
these cannot be printed because they 
graphically portray the role that logs 
and lumbering play in our State’s econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the article be published in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
on, as follows: 

OREGON'S 100TH BIRTHDAY Party 

The group of bearded men who sat down 
together in 1957 to plan for Oregon’s admis- 
sion to the Union had little expectation that 
timber would dominate the future of their 
State. 

They were trappers, missionaries, farmers, 
lumbermen, miners, and merchants. What 
wealth they possessed could be credited to 
the gold rush boom in neighboring Califor- 
nia. Looking out the window of their Salem 
meeting place, if they could see all the for- 
ests of the State, a generous sample of Ore- 
gon's green gold would unfold—magnificent 
stands of cedar, hemlock, spruce, Douglas-fir, 
and ponderosa pine—matting the hillsides 
and cluttering the valleys. 

For many years to come, settlers would 
hack and burn the trees to clear the way for 
more valuable lowland fields and pastures. 

The setting of the 1957 territorial legisla- 
tive session was charged with hope. Then, 
as now, the borders of Oregon contained 
more timber than any other State. But 
mining fever had spread from the Mother 
Lode and the Comstock and many pioneers 
pictured a path of gold and silver leading 
to the Beaver State's future. 
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Agriculture, too, was booming. For 8 
Tears, the gold rush had demanded more 
fruita, grains, vegetables, and meats than 
the sparse white population of Oregon Ter- 
ritory could produce. 

The fur trade was responsible for the orig- 
inal settlement of the entire northern Pacific 
Coast and there was reason to hope that the 
feshion for beayer hats would maintain trap- 
Ping as an important Oregon industry. 

Other optimists pointed to the rich treas- 
ure chest of fisheries in the new State's 
broad rivers and long coastline, 

But long before the residents of Oregon 
Territory voted on statehood in 1957, the 
Predominance of timber in the lives of their 
descendants had been indicated. 

The Hudson's Bay Co, established the first 
Sawmill west of the Mississippi at Fort Van- 
couver on the Willamette River in 1827. 
In the early 1830's, a miH at Oregon City 
Was busy producing shingles for export to 
the Sandwich Islands, 

An upstart young village called Portland. 
located a few miles downstream from Oregon 
Clty, was visited by four or five ships in 1848. 
Two years later, at the height of the gold 
Tush, no Jess than 50 lumber-carrying vessels 
made it a port of call. 

There were 30 sawmills between the Co- 
lumbia River and the California line in 1849. 
But for many years, the major markets for 
timber products were limited to Oregon or 
California, which was quickly developing its 
own lumber mills. Heavily stocked timber- 
lands were selling for only a few dollars an 
acre even into the 20th century. | 

The shadow of the future became clearer 
in the 1870's and 1880's as transcontinental 
railroads began to find their way into Oregon. 
At the same time, the advent of logging with 
Tailroads made the forests more accessible. 

The perfection of softwood plywood at 
Portland in 1905 was another harbinger of 
ihe potential usefulness of Oregon's giant 

ees. 

A new order in the industry was slow in 
arriving amidst the Nation's greatest stands 
of timber. It was climaxed when a series of 
disastrous forest fires shocked Oregonians 
into the realization that timber was the 
mainstay of their economy and their hope 
for the future. 

e still-barren hillsides of the Tillamook 
B continue as a reminder that the heri- 
tage can be destroyed through carelessness. 

Recognizing its indebtedness to nature's 
Generosity with trees, Oregon is giving the 
Place of honor to its billion-dollar industry 
during this year’s statehood centennial ob- 
servance. From June 10 to September 17, an 
estimated 8 million visitors will see the 
Frandeur of the 33d State epitomized in a 
continuous spectacle on the banks of the 
Columbia. 

Among the eye-catching features at the ex- 
Position grounds is the unique forest prod- 
ucts pavilion. Laminated wood forms the 
gracefully curving roof of the seven butterfly- 
like hyperbolic paraboloids that make up 
the structure, In its 24,000 square feet of 
floor space, timber products manufacturers 
and dealers will display the results of a 
century of progress in the use of wood. 

At the end of the 100-day exposition, the 
building will be turned over to Portland 
area 4-H groups for their permanent head- 
quarters, 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.'s colorful exhibit 
is located at one corner of the main ex- 
Position building. It contains samples of 
essentially every company product, tnclud- 
ing laminated beams, miik cartons, Nu-loc, 
and edge-glued products, shipping contain- 
ers, pulp, plywood, lumber, and Silvatek 
Products. 


The company also took part in the dis- 
Play of a totem pole, a new landmark over- 
looking Portland. The 30-ton cedar log was 
donated by Weyerhaeuser's St. Helen's tree 
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farm. A three-unit miniature work train 
bearing the Weyerhaeuser symbol carts de- 
lighted centennial visitors on a half mile 
track around the fair grounds. Bullt by 
the Longview, Wash. mill shops, the gaso- 
line powered train will later be given to 
Portland's zoo line railroad. 

Homebuilders and suppliers have taken 
more than 2 acres of Interior display space 
to demonstrate their arts and products, The 
Home of Idens is another attractive show- 
case for wood that has become a favorite 
with visitors. 

A complete operating sawmill of pioneer 
days has been recreated next to the exposi- 
tion’s main exhibit building. It features a 
primitive whip-saw mill, operated by 
two men. One, atop a log on a platform, 
and another below the log, laboriously fash- 
ion boards with a hand saw. 

The operation is similar to one started at 
Coos Bay in 1853 near the site of Weyer- 
haeuser’s modern mill, which today produces 
350,000 board-feet of lumber in 8 hours. 

On a hillside near downtown Portland is 
a reminder of an earlier centennial cele- 
bration. It is the Hall of Forestry—better 
known to tourists as the world’s largest log 
cabin. Butlt entirely of wood, the sturdy 
building was a feature of Portland's Lewis 
and Clark Exposition of 1905. It has defied 
time and weather to become the city’s most 
popular year-round tourist attraction as well 
as a reminder of the durability of wood. 

Oregon enters its second hundred years 
of statehood with the Nation's largest quan- 
tity of standing timber. It has ranked first 
in the production of logs, lumber, and ply- 
wood since 1939. More than half of the 
State's income is derived from forest prod- 
ucts. 

Though many of the ploneers couldn't see 
Oregon's forests because the trees got in the 
way, they would no doubt be pleased with 
the results of their efforts and the destiny 
they created for thoir new State. That heri- 
tage is the assured growth of Oregon's in- 
dustries, its population and its trees into a 
limitiess future. 


John W. Mahan, Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreizn Wars of the United 
States, Recently Observed the Capabil- 
ities of the 6th Fleet and Concluded 
It Is One of the Best Deterrent Forces 
America Has To Prevent War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
interview article from the August issue 
of Navy magazine published by the Navy 
League of the United States. We have 
Just spent a considerable amount of time 
determining the amount of money this 
Nation should spend for its defense dur- 
ing this fiscal year. Amid charges of 
waste, duplication, service rivalry, and 
conflicting missile systems it should be a 
real pleasure for all of us to see an out- 
standing example of a true force-in- 
readiness which is making the maximum 
use of its men and materiel and at the 
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same time is shielding this Nation 24 
hours each day. The source of this opin- 
ion comes from one of our most distin- 
guished citizens, John W. Mahan, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Jack Mahan is one of the most youth- 


-ful and vigorous leaders that the VFW 


has ever had. He has greatly enhanced 
the stature and influence of the VFW in 
Washington and throughout the Nation. 
The membership has broken old records 
during his tenure. 

Commander Mahan has, of course, 
fought for all of the matters traditionally 
of serious interest to veterans. In addi- 
tion, he has energetically concerned 
himself with housing, education, and 
other matters of extreme importance to 
the Nation’s welfare. National defense 
policy has been of primary concern to 
him. It is in this field that I would like 
to bring his views before this body today. 
He has traveled extensively in surveying 
our national defense posture. On one of 
his trips he had an opportunity to see the 
important effects of seapower actively 
exercised in an area of continuing crisis. 
His remarks, expressed in interview form, 
show a keen analysis and deep under- 
standing of the military and diplomatic 
force constantly at work for us in the 
6th Fleet. As you will see from the 
interview, he was impressed by the ver- 
satility of the balanced fleet which allows 
it to patrol the international waters of 
the Mediterranean unhampered by the 
vexing problems of fixed bases. It can 
exert its influence with the proper degree 
of force in a matter of hours. Lebanon 
is a practical example. The 6th Fleet 
story follows: 

SIXTH FLEET STORY 

Question: Commander Maban, we under- 
stand that you have recently visited the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean? 

Answer; Yes. 

Question: What was your general impres- 
sion of the fleet during your visit? 

Answer: The 6th Fleet is one of the best 
deterrent forces America has to head off any 
local or general war. 

Question: What makes the 6th Fleet such 
a good deterrent? 

Answer: This is highly mobile force capable 
of striking anywhere in the Middle East and 
portions of Europe and Russia, if necessary. 
This fleet is also a force of diplomatic 
strength, which many Americans prohably 
don't realize. There is no way of telling just 
how far back these diplomats in uniform 
have thrown the Communist timetable in 
local areas touched by the 6th Fleet, but 
from what I observed, the people who have 
been exposed to these Americans have a bet- 
ter understanding and liking for Amcricans 
in general, than in most countries I have 
visited. 

Question: Commander Mahan, you men- 
tioned a “mobile force.” What, exactly do 
you mean by “mobile force“? 

Answer: The 6th Fleet Is constantly on the 
move—it’s always moving around go- 
ing where it is needed, hence there are no 
power vacuums in the Mediterranean, be- 
cause the 6th Fleet has the capability to 
move quickly into troubled areas. This is 
what I mean by a mobile force. The fleet 
also contains a great deal of versatility— 
submarines, surface ships, carriers, and 
Marine landing forces. It can do the job 
on, over, under, and from the sea. It offers 
balanced seapower in all forms. From what 
I have seen, the 6th Fleet provides the 
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United States with otherwise unobtainable 
mobility and versatility in this critical area. 

Question: Do you believe as some do, that 
the aircraft carrier is outmoded as an effec- 
tive modern-day combat weapon? 

Answer: No, I certainly do not. Even 
though we are entering the age of missiles 
+ * + the aircraft carrier is still a vital ele- 
ment of defense in conflicts where missiles 
are not appropriate. These carriers can de- 
liver precision attacks on picked targets and 
thus bring U.S. airpower to bear in any ac- 
tion we might be forced into. It also should 
be pointed out when talking about the pros 
and cons of aircraft carriers, that the enemy 
has modern aircraft that they will throw 
into a conflict, and this country must be ca- 
pable of meeting such a threat. The aircraft 
carrier today is one of the best answers to 
this problem. But to launch modern aircraft 
capable of defeating any aggressor force we 
must have modern carriers that can handle 
them. 

Question: Commander Mahan, do you 
mean that the Navy does not have the car- 
Tiers to do the job if this country is at- 
tacked? 

Answer: That is exactly what I mean. 
Most of the carriers now on active duty in 
the Navy are of World War II vintage, built 
either during or right after that war, and 
these carriers cannot take modern jet air- 
craft. Of course, the Navy does have some 
modern-day carriers, but they are few in 
numbers. Considering its normal life span, 
a ship is not much good to the Navy, or any- 
one else, after about 20 years—and World 
War II ended about 14 years ago. * * No 
many of these ships are getting to the end 
of the line. I firmly believe there is a defi- 
nite need for carriers, either as a weapon or 
as a deterrent to any type of warfare. Re- 
member the Russians can match us with air- 
craft and missiles, but they cannot match 
us with carriers. We must not let our mar- 
gin of superiority over communism be lost 
by our default in not building carriers. 

Question: But aren't these carriers vulner- 
able to both air and submarine attack? 

Answer: Any naval ship is a target for 
either submarine or air attack. But so is 
any type of military and air base. The Navy 
has various tricks of the trade they can em- 
ploy to offset an undersea or air attack. I 
am no expert in naval warfare, but I have 
seen some of the various defensive measures 
being used to protect the carriers. In any 
event, weapons are justified not by whether 
they are vulnerable to every action—all 
weapons and installations are vulnerable— 
but rather on the basis of what the weapon 
can do to the enemy. The carrier and ma- 
Trine amphibious forces may well be our mar- 
gin of victory over communism in all-out 
war. The enemy must also be able to locate 
a carrier before they can launch any type of 
attack. These carriers afe constantly on the 
move, so if the enemy cannot locate them, 
they certainly cannot attack them. Cer- 
tainly they are no more vulnerable to attack 
than our fixed bases, and I believe them to 
be less vulnerable. 

Question: Do you think that the Navy is 
making too much fuss over getting modern 
carriers, and other types of ships? 

Answer: Again, no. Let me qualify the en- 
tire subject of ship procurement as I see it. 
The Navy is not in love with any one type of 
ship. They have eliminated the battleship 
over the clamorings of many people, and 
when the Navy feels that the aircraft carrier 
is no longer useful in our defense setup, I 
am sure they will move them out of the 
picture * * the same also applies to de- 
stroyers and any other type of ship the Navy 
might have. Many ships the Navy has in 
the front-line defense system are old and 
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should be replaced if we are to keep control 
of the sea. For instance, about 80 percent 
of destroyer forces will have to be replaced 
within the next few years. These are a lot 
of ships, especially when you consider the 
destroyer is a multipurpose vessel capable 
of doing many jobs. 

Question: Mr. Mahan, aside from the car- 
riers what other general tsriking force does 
the Sixth Fleet have? 

Answer: Well, there are many and I am 
afraid I don’t have time to cover them all. 
One of the most impressive forces I saw were 
the battle- ready Marines carried by the Fleet. 

Question: How could such a Marine force 
be considered an important element, in say a 
brush fire war? It takes time and planning 
to put a Marine force ashore. 

Answer: Let me answer that question by 
saying this. It took only a few hours from 
the time President Eisenhower issued orders 
for the Marines to go into Lebanon until the 
first Marine hit the beach. Why? Because 
they had good planning and years of expe- 
rience and practice * * * and were prepared 
for such an incident. 

Question: Why are helicopters so impor- 
tant to the Marine Corps? 

Answer: Because the helicopters make pos- 
sible what the modern Marine Corps calls the 
vertical assault. The versatility and flexi- 
bility of this type of assault is practically 
unlimited, for it is based upon the idea of 
hitting the enemy where it will hurt him the 
most—and us the least. Combat ready 
Marines are transported in specially con- 
structed troop ships, From these ships they 
can launch their forces, by helicopter, in 
attacks behind enemy lines, cutting enemy 
communications and disrupting his pre- 
pared defenses. These forces are supplied by 
helicopter and other aircraft. Basically, the 
helicopter and the vertical assault give the 
Marines, and the Fleet of which they are an 
integral part, the ability to attack the enemy 
unencumbered by the usual difficulties and 
restrictions imposed by difficult terrain, in- 
adequate bleaches, and concentrations of 
enemy forces. Manmade and natural ob- 
stacles to landing our Marines are of little 
significance in the vertical assault, 

Question: You spoke of specially con- 
structed troop ships. What exactly do you 
mean? 

Answer: I believe the Navy calls them 
LPH's—Landing Platform Helicopter. They 
are ships designed to carry Marine assault 
troops along with the helicopters necessary 
to carry these troops to land. The ships are 
equipped with helicopfer platforms and the 
necessary helicopters. In this way there is 
no time lost getting the landing vehicle to 
the troops and then getting the troops 
ashore. Speaking of the Navy's needs, I feel 
they should certainly have more of this type 
of ship, I think it is worth noting that, as 
an interim measure, to meet the need for 
this type of ship, two of the Navy's smaller 
carriers have been adapted for this service. 
These two ships, the Bozer and the Princeton 
are manned by both sailors and marines. 
Their use in this way is a refiection of the 
wisdom of the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral 
Burke, and General Pate in finding a work- 
able solution to this pressing problem with- 
out spending huge sums of the taxpayers’ 
money to get results. The development by 
the Marine Corps in this landing tactic— 
vertical assault—is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development in our combat techniques 
since World War II. It gives the Fleet an 
unprecedented flexibility in moving US. 
power from the sea to the shore, 

Question: How many marines are with the 
6th Fleet, and are they ready for combat 
operations? 
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Answer: Let me answer the lead part of 
your question first. There is one reinfo 
marine battalion with the 6th Fleet. They 
have their own engineers, artillery, etc. AS 
for them being ready, I think the answer is 
a positive yes. From what I observed, each 
and every man, from the battalion comman- 
der to the newest private knows his job. 
Each also knows why he is there and what 
he must do if called upon. The morale is 
high and the spirit cannot be matched. 
After talking to some of them, I feel that 
this reinforced battalion should be expanded 
to a regiment that has the necessary support 
to fight. A regiment would certainly give us 
considerably more authority than the present 
battalion. 

Question: Could an enemy force bottle up 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean? 

Answer: It would take a great many ships 
to do this, plus additional aircraft. If an en- 
emy made 6th Fleet their sole target, it would 
take the pressure off the rest of the fleet 
making it possible for us to go where wé 
wanted, when we wanted. No, I don't be- 
lieve an enemy would do such a thing, but 
again, Im not an expert. 

Question: Well, couldn't an enemy destroy 
our curry bases in Europe, cutting off the 
fleet 

Answer: First of all, the 6th Fleet is sup- 
plied directly from the United states 
ships, food, personnel, Not unless they 
knocked out Norfolk could they stop supplies 
from getting through to the 6th Fleet. As 
long as we control the seas, I don’t think it 
will be possible for an enemy to stop supplies. 

Question: Commander Mahon, there has 
been some talk recently about splitting 
America’s defense forces into strategic and 
tactical force. What do you think about 
such a proposal? 

Answer: I think it would be a tragic mis- 
take if we do. 

Question: Why? 

Answer: Let’s take the 6th Fleet for in- 
stance, I have said earlier that it is a multi- 
purpose fleet, capable of performing both 
strategic and tactical missions. Presently the 
6th Fleet’s mission is both tactical and stra- 
tegic. They are guarding allied sea commu- 
nications throughout the Mediterranean, 
while at the same time they are prepared to 
protect movements of Middle Eastern oil to 
Europe and the United States. The 6th Fleet 
in its role could also deny the use of the Med- 
iterranean to enemy shipping and protect 
our various north African bases. The fieet’s 
aircraft could fiy both tactical and strategic 
missions in support of our allies, plus supply- 
ing them with arms and supplies. No, the 
6th Fleet is a good prototype of both strategic 
and tactical support. I think it would severe- 
ly cripple our defense to disrupt such a team. 
The country is very fortunate to have a fleet 
like the 6th, very lucky indeed. 

I have been dismayed and deeply dis- 
turbed by the proposals from several quar- 
ters that a new naval weapon be removed 
from naval command on the grounds that 1t 
is a strategic weapon. Now. I don't claim to 
be an expert in naval warfare, or any other 
kind. But, it just seems to me, from my 
own limited military experience, that * * * 
well, you can't put these things in such 
neatly divided categories like taetical or 
strategic. It seems to me that these pro- 
posals reflect the thinking of theorists, with 
no practical experience in the hard school of 
using—I guess application would be a better 
word—seapower. These men are captivated 
by the that command of a force 
should depend upon whether its targets are 
labeled strategic or tactical rather than upon 
the skill, knowledge, and experience needed 
to apply the force effectively against enemy 
targets. 
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Lars. McGuire, a Texas Lady, and Her 
Sister in Maryland Are Leaders in 
Making a Better Life for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of San Antonio, 
Tex., and her identical twin sister, Mrs. 
Margaret C. Schweinhaut, of Kensing- 
ton, Md., have been outstanding leaders 
in work to make a better life for elderly 
citizens of America. 

Mrs, McGuire has worked with the 
housing authority in San Antonio for 
18 years and has been instrumental in 
helping elderly citizens find satisfactory 
Places to live. She is also author of a 
book on this subject entitled “Housing 
for Elderly.” Her sister, Montgomery 
County delegate to the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly, introduced & bill which 
Was quickly passed by the State's legis- 
lature and created a committee to study 
the problems of the senior citizens of 
Maryland, Mrs, Schweinhaut is chair- 
Ane the Maryland Commission on the 

Both Mrs. McGuire and Mrs. Schwein- 
haut show their active good citizenship 
by turning their ideas and ideals into 
Teal action. 

I have known Mrs. McGuire for more 
than 15 years, and have watched her 
Work with appreciation and enthusiasm. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have ‘printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorn these articles: 

First. An article by Marie Smith from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
for Wednesday, August 5, 1959, entitled 
“Twins Take Up Cudgels for Oldsters— 
Aged Have Double Chence.” 

Second. An article by William T. No- 
ble from the Detroit News for Thursday, 
June 25, 1959, entitled “Twins Living 
Far Apart Find Careers Run Together.” 

Third. An article from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald for Sunday, 
July 12, 1959, entitled Tawes Appoints 
Commission on Problems of the Aging.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oR, as follows: 

From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Aug. 5, 1959] 
Twins Take ur OUDGELS FOR OLpsTERs— 
AGED Have DOUBLE CHANCE 
(By Marie Smith) 

When members of the Senate Subcom- 
Mittee on Problems of the Aged show up 
Tor their hearing this morning they may 
think they’re seeing double. 
ence will be handsome, ellver-blond identi- 
Cal twins who all their lives have been caus- 
ing people to blink and look again. 

They are O. Schweinhaut, Mont- 
gomery County's delegate to the Maryland 
General Assembly, and her younger sister 
(by 5 minutes), Marie O. McGuire, of San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Mrs, McGuire, who is executive director of 
the San Antonio Housing Authority and a 
Girector of the National Association of Hous- 
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ing and Redevelopment, will tell the sub- 
committee headed by Senator Par Mc- 
Namana, Democrat, of Michigan, about San 
Antonio's pioneer work in providing housing 
and recreation facilities for the aged. 

Mrs. Schweinhaut, who is chairman of 
Maryland’s Commission on Problems of the 
Aging, will testify later. Today she'll listen 
to the testimony of others to get informa- 
tion that may be adaptable to that group's 
work. 

Although the twins, who were born and 
grew up in Montgomery County, have lived 
1,800 miles apart since their marriages 30 
years ago, their careers have run a parallel 
course. 

Both are Democrats and interested in poli- 
tles. Marie worked in Senator LYNDON 
Jounson’s first campaign for the Senate in 
1938. Her political activities have been cur- 
talled since she began work with the hous- 
ing authority 18 years ago. 

During part of that time, Margaret was 
assistant to the director of women’s activi- 
ties of the Democratic National Committee 
and while she was busy during a campaign, 
Marie would come to Washington to take 
care of Margaret's children. 

Yesterday, the twins recalled that when 
Peggy first ran for the Maryland House of 
Delegates in 1950, it was Marie’s picture on 
her campaign cards. 

“I gave her the cards as my contribution 
to the campaign and had them printed in 
Texas. I didn't have a picture of Peggy, so 
I used my own and no one knew the differ- 
ence.” — 

But Peggy figures that must have been 
bad luck. “I lost that time,” she said. 

It was 5 years ago that Marie began think- 
ing in terms of housing for older people and 
Peggy, who had just been elected to the 
Maryland Legislature began asking what her 
State was doing for its senior citizens. 

As a result of Marie's work that fol- 
lowed, 610 units in San Antonio's public 
housing have been taken over for housing the 
aged, and in just 2 weeks, the city will open 
36 motel cottage units giving the aged a 
choice of multistory or ground-level living. 

Three years ago, Peggy Schweinhaut intro- 
duced a bill in the Maryland Legislature to 
create a legislative study committee to decide 
what Maryland was doing and where action 
was needed. It recommended a commission 
on the aged, and legislation creating the in- 
dependent agency sailed through the legis- 
lature earlier this year and was the first one 
signed by the incoming Gov. Millard Tawes, 

Because of Peggy's pioneering and promot- 
ing of the legislation and interest in prohlems 
of the aged, she was appointed commission 
chairman. 


The twins went to the beauty shop yester- 
day and had their silver locks styled identi- 
cally. Then they turned heads at the Statler 
embassy room where they recalled over lunch’ 
some of thelr “look alike” experiences. 

They recalled: } 
That Marie accompanied Peggy's husban 
to an oficial judicial reception here once 
when Peggy was awaiting the birth of one of 

her two children, 

They always made the same mistakes on 
examinations at school, although the teacher 
seated them on opposite sides of the room. 

One striking difference in the sisters’ lives 
is that Mrs. Schweinhaut has two daughters 
and Mrs. McGuire has no children. But be- 
cause they have visited each other frequent- 
ly “the children feel like they have two 
3 instead of one,” said Peggy Schwein- 

ut. 

The twins no longer dress alike. “We did 
that until we graduated from high school 
and I think it's a big mistake for parents of 
twins to dress them alike,” sald Margaret, 
“Sometime I'm going to write a guidebook 
for parents of twins,” she wryly. 
Marie has already authored a book — “ Hous- 
ing for Elderly.” 
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From the Detroit News, June 25, 1959] 
Twins LIN Far Apart FIND CAREERS RUN 
TOGETHER 


(By William T. Noble) 


Ann Arbor, June 25.—Two handsome 
sisters are creating a stir among delegates 
attending the National Leadership Training 
Institute here. And not only for their 
erudition. 

The sisters, both delegates, are Identical 
twins. After a first glance at the tall, white- 
haired women, delegates blink and look 
again, It's like seeing double, and it's pleas- 
antly upsetting. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, of San Antonio, 
Tex., and Mrs. Margaret C. Schweinhaut, of 
Kensington, Md., are representing their re- 
spective States at the conference on design 
for retirement in preparation for the White 
House conference on aging, to be held in 
January, 1961. 

PATTERNS CONVERGE 

The fact the sisters are attending the 3- 
day conference together is the result of one 
of those strange quirks that direct identical 
twins to think and act almost in unison. Al- 
though they went separate ways 30 years 
ago their activities almost uncannily have 
followed similar patterns. 

Their tastes are identical—including poli- 
tics. Both are Democrats, and are eager to 
use their varied talents to aid underprivileged 
persons. Both are university graduates, 

Born in Maryland, December 1, 1904, the 
sisters dressed alike and were inseparable 
until Marie married John McGuire, now an 
engineer at the Kelly Air Force Base, San 
Antonio. Six months later Margaret mar- 
tied Henry A. Schweinhaut, now a retired 
Federal fudge, and remained in Maryland. 

Both plunged into politics and social work. 
Mrs. McGuire became an active member of 
a long list of various ¢ommissions on ap- 
pointment from goyernors. Mrs. Schwein- 
haut now is serving her second term as a 
member of the Maryland general assembly. 

When it came time to send delegates to 
the institute here, Governors of the widely 
separated States chose the sisters. 

“It was a wonderful feeling to know we 
would be working together on a project so 
close to our hearts,” said Mrs. McGuire. 
“But I can't say we were too surprised to 
learn we both were being sent to the same 
conference. We think alike and, therefore, 
it seemed quite natural we would attend 
such a meeting.” 

f IDENTITY MISTAKEN 

The sisters see each other quite frequently. 

In February Mrs. McGuire attended a ses- 
sion of the Maryland General Assembly to 
observe sister Margaret in action. It created 
@ commotion, 

Perry O. Wilkinson, speaker of the house, 
ordered Mrs. McGuire to get out of the ab- 
sent Hartford County delegate’s seat and 
into her own Montgomery County position. 
When Mrs. Schweinhaut arose to explain she 
was properly seated, Wilkinson’s eyes 
popped. And then it was explained. 

The sisters, descendants of a colonial fam- 
ily that settled in Maryland in 1792, fre- 
quently send each other identical Christmas 
gifts. 

There have been incidents of extrasensory 
perception. - 

When Marie left Maryland to make her 
home in Texas 30 years ago, Margaret 
awakened one night from a deep slumber. 

“I dreamed my sister had smashed a glass 
table.“ said Margaret. “I wanted to know 
all the details.” 

Marie sald that at precisely the same mo- 
ment she had broken a motel table while 
ironing. 

On another occasion Margaret packed her 
suitcases and told her husband she soon 
would have to visit Marie in a hospital. 
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Later the word arrived. Marie, indeed, had 
been hospitalized by a recurrent ulcer. 

On the problems of aging, they are com- 
pletely in accord: Oldsters should use their 
wisdom to help elect better representatives. 

“The term ‘elder statesmen’ came from the 
Greeks who recognized the fact that older 
people are knowledgeable and therefore 
should help govern the country,” said Mrs. 
Schweinhaut. “Retired folks should use 
their time and energy in politics. 
of them do it.” 

There is one striking difference in the sis- 
ters’ lives. Mrs. Schweinhaut has two 
daughters. Mrs, McGuire has no children, 
[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 

ald, July 12, 1959 


TAWES APPOINTS COMMISSION ON PROBLEMS OF 
THE AGING 


ANNAPOLIS, July 11—Gov. J. Millard Tawes 
today appointed a newly created State com- 
mission for the aged and designated Dele- 
gate Margaret Schweinhaut, Democrat, of 
Montgomery as chairman. 

The 16-member agency will be known as 
the State coordinating commission on the 
problems of the aging. It was created by the 
1959 legislature to help older citizens in 
problems of employment, housing, medical 
services, and recreational activities. 

Delegate Schweinhaut headed the legis- 
lative council committee which drafted the 
bill. It was the first act to be signed by the 
Governor after taking office and was listed 
as one of his campaign goals. 

Tawes said at the time that a tremendous 
increase in the number of persons over 65 
has “created problems which are beyond the 
powers of individuals or private philan- 
thropy to resolve * * * [it] becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the State to point the way to 
a better living for this group which con- 
stitutes 84 percent of our total population.” 

The commission consists of 10 nonpaid 
members appointed by the Governor and 6 
ex officio members from State departments 
which have some connection with problems 
of the aged. 

Named by Tawes to serve with Delegate 
Schweinhaut are: 

Senator William S. James, Democrat, of 
Harford, representing the Maryland Senate; 


4 years, 

Dr. C. Rodney Layton of Centreville, rec- 
ommended by the medical and chirurgical 
faculty of Maryland, member of the medical 
organization’s geriatrics committee; 2 years. 

Dr. Herman Seidel, of Baltimore, chairman 
of the Baltimore City Medical Society’s com- 
mittee on geriatrics and chief of medicine 
at the Levindale Hebrew Home; 2 years. 

Edwin Abbott, of Dundalk, international 
representative of the United Steel Workers 
of America, representing labor, for 3 years. 

James T. Stott, of Baltimore, industrial 
relations official of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
representing industry; 3 years. 

Dr. Matthew L. Tayback, of Baltimore, as- 
sistant commissioner of health for Balti- 
more city, professor of biostatics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, chosen under a pro- 
vision that one member shall be knowledge- 
able in research; 5 years. 

Msgr. Leo J. Coady, of Hyattsville, chaplain 
of Carroll Manor, a home for the aged, di- 
rector of catholic charities in the District of 
Columbia and Prince Georges County; 5 


Too few 


years. 

Dr. Furman L. Templeton, of Baltimore, 
executive director of the Baltimore Urban 
League; 6 years. 

M. Shakman Katz, of Baltimore, vice pres- 
ident, K. Katz & Sons, men’s clothing; 6 years. 

Ex officio members: Thomas J. S. Waxter, 
director, department of public welfare; Dr. 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State superintendent 
of schools; Dr. Perry F. Prather, director, 
State department of health; Dr. Clifton T. 
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Perkins, commissioner, department of men- 
tal hygiene; Joseph Meyerhoff, chairman, 
State planning commission; David L. B. Frin- 
ger, director, employment service, of the de- 
partment of employment security. 

The Commission is authorized to hire a 
full-time executive director and was given 
a $25,000 appropriation as a starter for its 
work, 

It is empowered to make such surveys and 
studies concerning the problems of the aging 
as it may determine “to promote in every 
manner possible the welfare and the better- 
ment of the aged people of this State.” 

Recommendations for legislation are to be 
submitted to the Governor, 


Results of Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include a tabulation of 
responses totaling over 7,000, to my ques- 
tionnaire recently mailed to some 35,000 
constituents in my congressional dis- 
trict, seeking their views on current poli- 
tical issues. 

I should particularly like to call at- 
tention to the fact that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of their replying feel that 
legislation should be enacted in the labor 
field, and that to be effective, provisions 
should be included to restrict secondary 
boycotts and blackmail picketing. 

With respect to choices for presiden- 
tial candidates, this poll indicates a 
strong preference for Vice President 
Nrxon over Governor Rockefeller and on 
the Democratic side, a slight lead for 
Senator KENNEDY over Adlai Stevenson. 
The tabulation was made prior to the 
Vice President’s recent trip to the Soviet 
Union and Poland: 

TABULATED RESPONSES TO 1959 QuESTIONNARRE 
MAILED BY CONGRESSMAN FRELINGHUYSEN 
1. On the subject of a balanced budget do 

you favor: 

(a) Curtailing our domestic programs, if 
necessary, to balance the budget? Yes, 68.4 
percent. No, 19.6 percent. No opinion, 12 
percent. 

(b) Cutting defense spending, if neces- 
sary, to balance the budget? Yes, 24.4 per- 
cent. No, 584 percent. No opinion, 17.2 
percent. 

(c) Balancing the budget regardless of 
defense or domestic considerations? Yes, 
25.4 percent. No, 47.9 percent. No opinion, 
26.7 percent. 

2. On the subject of labor legislation do 
you believe: 

(a) Legislation is needed to curb abuses 
by certain labor unions? Tes, 94.7 percent. 
No, 2.2 percent. No opinion, 3.1 percent: 

(b) If labor reform legislation is enacted, 
should provisions be included to restrict 
secondary boycotts and “blackmail” picket- 
ing? Yes, 88.4 percent. No, 4.5 percent. No 
opinion, 7.1 percent. 

3. Which form of Federal aid to education, 
if any, do you favor? 

(a) Aid in school construction programs 
to needy areas? Yes, 57.5 percent. No, 19.9 
percent. No opinion, 22.6 percent. 
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(b) Ald for teachers’ salaries as well as 
school construction? Yes, 32.3 percent, NO 
44.2 percent. No opinion, 23.5 percent. 

(c) No Federal aid? ‘Yes, 28.2 percent 
No, 32.2 percent. No opinion, 39.6 percent. 

4. In our foreign aid program would you 
favor a shift in emphasis from military 35 
sistance to economic aid? Yes, 48.8 percent 
No, 30.8 percent. No opinion, 204 percent. 

5. On the subject of farm subsidies: 

(a) Should we reduce Government price 
supports and attempt to return to a free 
market system? Yes, 84.3 percent. No, 6.1 
percent. No opinion, 9.6 percent. 

(b) Should we cut off all farm subsidies? 
Yes, 47.6 percent. No, 30.6 percent. No 
opinion, 21.8 percent. 

6, (a) Whom would you prefer as the Re 
publican presidential candidate in 1960? 


Name: Percent 
. ᷣ ͤ ey A a a 55.4 
Rockefeller 555-2 r 24.4 
Wo opinie ns?t 20.2 


(b) Whom would you prefer as the Demo- 
cratic candidate? 


Jehudi Ashmun, Father of Liberia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, Jehudi 
Ashmun, known as the father of Liberia, 
was among the first children born in 
the community of Champlain, N.Y., fol- 
lowing its settlement in the late 18th 
century. He was among the first to 
publicly state the opinion that if slavery 
continued, it was certain to overthrow 
the United States and bring it to chaos. 
He proposed the purchase of all slaves. 
by the Government. 

The village of Champlain, N.Y., will, 
on August 8, as part of the Champlain 
Festival, have a special program honor- 
ing Jehudi Ashmun. Among those at- 
tending will be ex-President King of 
Liberia, Ambassador Padmore, and the 
New York Liberian consul general. 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from a pamphlet prepared by the com- 
munity as part of this commemoration 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp. The citizens of Champlain are to 
be complimented for their efforts to pre- 
serve a too-little-known corner of our 
American history and heritage. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

JEHUDI ASHMUN 

Champlain was first settled in 1788. Six 
years later, on April 24, 1794, a son was born 
to one of the original settlers, Samual Ash- 
mun, and his wife Parthenſa. N 

Jehudi Ashmun attended Middlebury Col- 
lege and University of Vermont. He earned 
his way by teaching in his native village 
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His future wife, Catherine D. Gray, also 
taught in Champlain. 

After graduation he served as s profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, 
Maine, but in 1819 moved to Baltimore and 
to Washington, where he edited several reli- 
gious periodicals. 

About this time he became active in the 
American Colonization Society, which was 
endeavoring to establish a colony in Africa 
for former Negro slaves. In 1822 he and his 
wife sailed for this newly created settlement 
of Liberia with the second shipload of colo- 
nists, intending to return to America imme- 
diately. 

But on his arrival in Africa in August, he 
found the colony in a wretched state of flis- 
Order and demoralization, without leaders 
due to death and desertion, and on the point 
ot extinction through incursions of the 
neighboring savages. 

. With extraordinary energy and ability he 
undertook the task of reorganization. In No- 
vember he was attacked by a force of 800 
savages. Although he and his wife were both 
stricken by fever, he repelled the attack with 
Only 35 men and boys under him. A few 
Gays later a larger attacking force was re- 
Pulsed. 


His wife died shortly thereafter, but Jehudi 
Ashmun remained in Liberla for 6 years. 
Working incessantly for the development 
of the colony, he expanded its territory, in- 
creased its agriculture and commerce, codi+ 
fied its laws, and initiated a democratic form 
of government, In July 1828, completely 
broken in health, he returned to America. 
Less than a month later, on August 25, 1828. 
he died in New Haven, Conn., where he is 
buried. 

Jehudi Ashmun, the father of Liberia. 
Some NOTES ON JEHUDI ASHMUN 
FOREWORD 

These notes on Jehudi Ashmun cover two 
Periods in his life. The first reviews every- 
thing that has been learned about his youth 
until he left Champlain, never to return. 
The information has been gleaned from the 
“Life of Jehudi Ashmun,” by Ralph Ran- 
dolph Gurley, published in 1835, and from 
the research among local records by my 
father, Hugh McLellan. 

The second section is composed of six 
letters discovered last year among the papers 
of the American Colonization Society in the 
Library of Congress, It is believed that they 
have not previously been published. These 
letters cover the last few months of his life, 
with his hopes of returning to Champiain, 
and his death and funeral in New Haven, 


A poem to his memory, written shortly 
after his death by the New England poet, 
Mrs, Sigourney, will be found at the end of 
this article. 

The site of Jehudi Ashmun's birthplace, on 
Oak Street just north of the village of 
Champlain, is indicated by a historical sites 
marker, erected by the State of New York in 
1938. 

CHARLES Wooprerry MCLELLAN. 

CHAMPLAIN, N. T., August 1959. 

JEDUDI ASHMUN IN CHAMPLAIN 

Jehudi Ashmun left his native village of 
Champlain in 1816, before he was 22 years 
old—never again to see his parents, his 
brothers and sisters, his boyhood friends. 

From his diaries and his letters, as pub- 
lished in his “Life” in 1835, and from the 
meagre surviving local records, we can learn 

of his childhood and youth—not 
a great deal, but sufficient to show the de- 
velopment of his character and the 
of his consuming determination to obtain an 
education. 

The earliest reference to him is found in 
a day book of one of Champlain's first doc- 
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tors, Dr. Benjamin Moore. On August 2, 
1805, medicine valued at 1214 cents was de- 
Uvered to Samuel Ashmun Esq pr Huda, 

According to the records of the Presby- 
terian Church, on April 5, 1807, Samuel 
Ashmun and Mary, Nancy, Jehudi, Ray- 
mond. Samuel, Hariot, Eunice, and Orson 
Branch, his children by Parthena his wife 
was baptised by Rev. Amos Pettengill. 
Three years later, on July 15, 1810, Jehudi 
Ashmun was received into the church as a 
member. 

From his Life“ we find that he com- 
menced his studies—beyond that which was 
to be obtained in the local school—in 1808, 
under the tutelage of Reverend Pettengill, in 
preparation for further formal education. 
These studies were seemingly continued for 
the next 3 years, with occasional trips away 
from home on account of his health. Dur- 
ing this period he considered the possibility 
of studying medicine or the law—in 1811, 
he obtained brief employment with a lawyer 
in the city of Troy, N.Y.—but finally deter- 
mined that his life must be devoted to 
educational and missionary labors. 

In 1812, therefore, he entered Middlebury 
College. Two years later he transferred to 
the University of Vermont at Burlington, 
seemingly for economic reasons, where he 
gradutaed in 1816 with the degrees of A.B. 
and A.M, and with “literary honors.” His 
college career was repeatedly interrupted by 
poor health; in 1813 he is traveling in Ver- 
mont, and in 1814 in Connecticut. 

From one of these trips, probably in 1813, 
the death of two of his sisters called him 
home, and it is presumed that it was at 
this time that he organized and took com- 
mand of a military corps. During these war 
years Champlain was alternately occupied 
by British and American troops, and Jehudi 
was greatly perturbed by the burning by 
the British of the church-schoolhouse, al- 
though justified by the fact that it was at 
the time being used as an American mil- 
itary depot. 1 

The size of his family prevented much 
parental financial assistance, resulting in 
further interruptions in his efforts to com- 
plete his college education by the necessity 
of earning his own living and tuition. This 
he accomplished by teaching school, at least 
one season in Champlain. 

A fragment of school records has been 
preserved which show that the first common 
school district in the town of Champlain 
paid $66 in March 1815 to Mr. Jehudi Ash- 
mun for instruction. On July 17 of the 
same year $24 was paid to Miss Catherine 
Gray, instructress and $21 to Mr. Ichabod 
Fitch for boarding instructress. It is in- 
teresting to note that Jehudi's father Sam- 
uel was one of the three school trustees at 
the time, 

Research has failed to identify Catherine 


Gray, beyond the fact that she had at- 


tended a girl’s school in Middlebury, Vt. 
Whether Jehudi first met her there, and 
suggested her to the Champlain school as 
a teacher; or whether he met her in Cham- 
plain while they were both teaching there, 
has not been determined. However, an at- 
tachment was formed, resulting in their 
marriage 3 years later. In 1822 she accom- 
panied him to Liberia, where she died 3 
months after their arrival. 

After his graduation from the University 
of Vermont in 1816, Jehudi accepted a posi- 
tion as the first instructor in the newly 
founded Maine Charity School. So far as has 
been discovered, he never returned to Cham- 
plain, nor saw any of his family again. 

Jehudi Ashmun, as has been stated, suffer- 
ed from poor health during much of his life. 
While this may be partially attributed to 
physical causes, a certain amount must be 
laid to the intensity of his character. He 
Was ever a strict self-disciplinarian and task- 
master, as is shown in his journals which ac- 
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count for every waking moment devoted to 
some form of self-improvement or labors in 
behalf of others, 

We may judge something of his intensity 
from a letter written to him in 1817 by a 
clergyman, one of the trustees of the Maine 
Charity School: 3 

“You have preached 25 times in 2 months; 
that is, 15 times more than you ought to 
haye preached, You do right to tell me your 
faults, and I shall do right in reproving you. 
Hear me then. If you will persist in preach- 
ing at such a rate, your race will be short, 
You ought to begin as you can hold out. 
Preach only when duty calls, and attend 
more to a regular course of studies, Count 
me not your enemy, because I thus write. 
It is not the language of hatred, but of love.” 

This typifies his method of working 
throughout his life. His perpetual urge to 
keep going, his feeling that he could not re- 
lax for a moment, his sense of obligation to- 
ward his fellow men—these as much as a frail 
body brought him to an early grave. 

DEATH OF ASHMUN 
(By Lydia Huntley Sigourney) 
“Whose is yon sable bier? 
Why move the throng so slow? 
Why doth that lonely mother's ear 
In sudden anguish flow? 
Why is that sleeper laid 
To rest in manhood's pride? 
How gained his cheeks such pallid shade? 
I spake, but none replied. 


“The hoarse wave murmur'd low, 

The distant surges roar d: 

And o'er the sea in tones of war 
A deep response was poured; 

I heard sad Africa mourn 
Upon her billowy strand; 

A shield was from her bosom torn, 
An anchor from her hand. 


“Ah! well I know thee now, 

Though foreign suns would trace 

Deep lines of death upon thy brow, 
Thou friend of misery’s race; 

Their leader when the blast 
Of ruthless war swept by, 

Their teacher when the storm was past, 
Their guide to worlds on high. 


“Spirit of Power, pass on! 

Thy homeward wing is free; 

Earth may not claim thee for her son, 
She hath no chain for thee; 

Toil might not bow thee down, 
Nor Sorrow check thy race, 

Nor Pleasure win thy birthright crown, 
Go to thy own blest place!” 


Resolution on a Strong Foreign Policy 
Adopted by the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received Resolution 48 from Tommy E. 
Jones, department adjutant, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of West Virginia. 
This resolution was adopted at the 4ist 
annual department convention held in 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The members re- 
quest that a firm stand be taken to resist 
the Communist sphere of influence and 
establish a strong foreign policy. 
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The above-mentioned resolution fol- 
lows: 
RESOLUTION 48 OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the concluding session of the 41st annual 
department convention of the American 
Legion, Department of West Virginia, on 
Sunday, July 26, 1959, m Parkersburg, W. Va.: 

“Whereas the department convention of 
the American Legion of West Virginia was 
addressed by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo in a most 
forthright and enlightening manner, tracing 
the history of the progression of the Com- 
munist plan, proclaimed by them, and made 
possible by the weakening of the United 
States of America from its rapid postwar 
demobilization, and impliedly augmented by 
subsequent lack of decision on a firm policy 
of resistance at crucial times and points; and 

“Whereas he pointed to and enumerated 
the many countries and hundreds of millions 
of people who have been overrun and en- 
slaved by Communist rule, while the free 
world stood by, lacking strength and the 
willingness to sacrifice, necessary to save 
those free people; and 

“Whereas, from the history and pattern of 
the Communist aggression, it has become 
clearly evident that unless a firm and sacri- 
ficial stand is now taken and backed by 
adequate strength and determined resistance 
to every effort to spread the Communist 
sphere of influence, it will be Inevitable that 
the remaining free nations will be gradually 
engulfed by the Red flood; and 

“Whereas the American Legion deplores 
the seeming lack of understanding of and 
indifference to the meaning and dangers, 
inherent in these facts, by the average citi- 
ven, and particularly by many of our public 
officers responsible for formulating and im- 
plementing our foreign policy and an ade- 
quate national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia, in convention 
assembled, this 26th day of July 1959, That 
with the guidance and under the everlasting 
supervision of almighty God, that we call 
upon our representatives in the US. Senate 
and Congress to take a firm and audible 
stand on the issues involved in these alarm- 
ing problems, to the end that a strong, vigor- 
ous foreign policy may be forthwith estab- 
lished, maintained and defended by every 
necessary implement of national defense and 
requisite cooperation with our allies; and 

“That we call upon our public officers and 
representatives to discard all political expedi- 
ency, and patriotically turn their undivided 
attention to problems inherent in saving 
our country, while there is yet time, from 
the fate of Rome and other great nations 
which fell because of indifference and weak- 
ness of their people and their leaders; and 

“That we particularly call upon all mem- 
bers of the American Legion to fulfill the 
serious patriotic responsibility of bringing 
home to our people the truth of this situa- 
tion and of aiding and stimulating our pub- 
lic officers in implementing of action re- 
quired to meet this alarming necessity; and 

“That this resolution be immediately re- 
leased to the press and copies sent to the 
West Virginia representatives in the US. 
Senate and Congress and to Ambassador 
Romulo and the President of the United 
States. Also to the Honorable Christian 
Herter, Secretary of State, and the Honorable 
Neil McElroy, Secretary of Defense, and that 
it be forwarded for submission to the na- 
tional convention at Minneapolis for action 
thereon, and a copy hereof be sent to each 
post in the department of West Virginia.” 

I, Tommy E. Jones, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly elected, qualified and acting 
adjutant of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and that the above 
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is a true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted by the 41st annual department con- 
vention, at its concluding session, of the 
American Legion, Department of West Vir- 
ginia, on Sunday, July 26, 1959, in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Given under my hand this 28th day of 
July 1959, at Charleston, W. Va. 

[SEAL] Tommy E. JONES, 

Department Adjutant. 


Help for the Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. WILEY: Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the benefits of modern-age de- 
velopment and discoveries that improve 
living conditions for humanity are 
manyfold—major among which has 
been the extension of the lifespan for 
human beings. 

Today, there are an estimated 15 mil- 
lion people over 65. An estimated 1,000 
more persons are joining the ranks. By 
1975, it is expected that there will be 


20 million Americans in this upper-age 


bracket. In Wisconsin, there are an esti- 
mated 300,000 folks 65 and over. 

Longer years of life, however, have 
brought with them problems, as well as 
blessings. 

Major among these include: 

First. Aging often means, not retire- 
ment on a bountiful income, but, rather, 
economic distress. According to surveys, 
three-fifths of all people over 65 have 
less than $1,000 of annual income. 

Second. Retirement, too, means forced 
idleness, 

Third. Social patterns are changing, 
resulting in a vast proportion of these 
elderly citizens—who had homes with 
their children—now live in cheap, often 
inadequate housing—many times on 
deficient diets. 

Fourth. Unfortunately, the social life 
of the community many times excludes 
the aging. 

These, and other problems, confront 
our citizens in their golden years. 

Philosophically, the Nation needs a 
change of its traditional attitude toward 
aging. Along with this goes the need 
for adopting constructive programs, 
including: 

First. Providing the opportunity for 
individuals—in all possible cases—to 
continue to engage in useful, construc- 
tive work. This is important, not only 
in terms of the chance to be as econom- 
ically independent as possible, but also 
to continue to give the community the 
benefit of a lifetime of experience in a 
given field. 

Second. Providing opportunity for 
these folks to broaden their minds, 
through reading, education, television, 
radio, and access to other forms of mass 
media, opportunity to participate in 
group discussions, lectures, enjoying 
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music, and other advantages of our mod- 
ern age. a 

Third. Improving our housing for the 
aging to provide them with the needed 
quarters, constructed, if possible, to meet 
the special needs of senior citizens. 

Fourth. Making vocational and/or & 
vocational guidance available. 

Fifth. Establishing counseling to bet- 
ter enable aging folks to adjust mentally 
and physically to the changed conditions 
of having reached maturity. 

The goal, of course, is to make ma- 
turity an age of enjoyment rather than & 
nightmare of poverty, deprivation and 
unwantedness. 

To deal with these problems, we re- 
call that a White House Conference on 
Aging has been scheduled. As I under- 
stand it, the first meeting will be held 
January 1961. F 

A recent edition of the New York 
Times carried a thoughtful article by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, reviewing some of the 
major problems to be considered by the 
White House parley. As a constructive 
analysis of basic problems in this field. 
I believe it merits the consideration of 
the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 2, 1959] 
HELP FOR THE AGING—A Loox at SOME OF 

THE MAJOR PROBLEMS THAT WILL Face THE 

WHITE HOUSE PARLEY 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Wasuincton.—During the last few years. 
industry has turned increasingly to the use 
of brainstorming sessions among its execu- 
tives and research personnel. The purpose 
of this techniques, originated by Alex F. Os- 
born of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
is to promote creative thinking in problem- 
solving through group discussion. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is now engaged in ng what 
will be both the biggest and longest brain- 
storm session ever held. The time and ef- 
fort are justified, for it will be directed to- 
ward one of our Nation's knottiest health, 
social and economic problems—aging. 

That meeting, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, will not be held until Janu- 
ary 1961, Staff work in preparation, how- 
ever, started months ago, and in April, Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, named former Repre- 
sentative Robert W. Kean of New Jersey as 
a chairman of a 180-member citizens’ ad- 
visory committee for the conference. 

This committee, which had its first meet- 
ing here in June, will have overall direction 
of the plans, preparation and conduct of 
the meeting. 

SCOPE OF CONFERENCE 

The conference will be concerned with the 
major problems faced by older persons, such 
as economic security, retirement, housing: 
health and medical care, rehabilitation and 
recreation, 

Preceding the actual conference 18 months 
from now, will be a series of local and State 
conferences devoted to the same problems. 
Forty-four of the fifty States have alresdy 
made application for Federal grants of from 
$5,000 to $15,000 to help finance their State 
conferences and preconference activities. 

Last Thursday, 20 nationally recogn 
leaders in various aspects of problems of the 
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aging, who are serving as chairmen of the 
planning committees for the Conference, met 
here in an all-day session with Secretary 
Flemming and his associates. Each of these 
Planning committee chairmen will have 
available as consultants to his committee a 
Number of highly experienced professional 
workers in the problems under study. 

The necessity for such a large-scale ap- 
Proach to the problems of aging is dictated 
by the sheer size and complexity of the prob- 
lem, Here briefly are some of the factors 
involved: 

The number of aged persons in our popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. Currently there 
are about 15,400,000 persons aged 65 and 
Over in the United States, constituting 8.6 
Percent of the total population. But their 
Numbers are increasing rapidly and by 1975 
the aged will total about 20 million. 

Most older persons live with some family 
Member. Only 15 percent of persons 65 and 
Over live in their own households, either 
alone or with nonrelatives. Four percent 
more live with nonrelatives, but not in their 
Own homes. Only 3 percent live in institu- 
tions and another 3 percent live in hotels 
and roominghouses. The remaining 75 per- 
Cent live in the homes of family members. 

Most older ms are not working. In 
December 1958, only 3 million persons 65 
and over—l in every 5—had a paying job. 
In 1890, 7 out of every 10 men 65 and 
over were in the labor force. In 1945, the 
Proportion was 1 out of 2; today it is only 
lout of 3. 

Most older persons have low incomes. 

out of every five persons aged 65 and 
Older have money incomes of less than $1,000 
A year. Of the remainder, half have incomes 
Of $1,000 to $2,000 and the other half have 
incomes of more than $2,000. 

Most older persons receive social security. 
In June 1958, 6 out of every 10 persons 
65 and over were receiving social security 
benefits and 1 out of 10 some other social 
insurance or pension benefits. The aver- 
&ge monthly payment received in March 1959, 

wever, was but $72. About half of all aged 
Married couples receive less than $125 a 
Month, 

Most older persons are not on relief. In 
June 1958, 16.2 percent of persons 65 and 
Older were receiving State old-age assistance 
Payments. Percentages ranged from 58 in 
Louisiana to 3.9 in New Jersey. The national 
Average of such payments was $64 month- 
ly, ranging from $108 in Connecticut and 
$101 in New York, to $29 in Mississippi and 
$33 in West Virginia. 

Health is the major problem of the aged. 
More than half of the aged men who are not 
in the labor force retired voluntarily because 
Of health reasons. Persons 65 and older use 
More than twice as much hospital care as 
those under 65, but about 65 percent of the 
aged do not have hospital insurance, as com- 
Pared with 34 percent of those under age 
65 who do not have such insurance. 

An interesting suggestion has been made 
that a selected list of foreign leaders in prob- 
lems of aging should be invited to partici- 
Pate in the conference. The Scandinavian 
Countries, for example, have advanced pro- 
Brams in housing and Income maintenance 
for the aged. Family acceptance of the older 
Person in the home presents no problem in 
Korea. 

There is much we could learn from the rest 
Of the world about the problems of aging. 
At the same time, the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging would be vivid evidence to 
Other nations that we in the United States 
frankly acknowledge we have not solved 
Some of our most difficult health, social and 
economic problems, but are working toward 
— 85 solution in our traditional democratic 

ray. 
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Dogfish Are Still a Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
dogfish shark continues to be a serious 
problem for commercial fishermen and 
sports fishermen of Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Northwest, as well as for fisher- 
men as far away as the States of Cali- 
fornia and Alaska. The seriousness of 
this problem led me to introduce legisla- 
tion and to appear before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on behalf of these fishermen 
who suffer losses of gear, time, and money 
because of this shark. 

At one time the dogfish was taken for 
its liver. As much as 135 million pounds 
of dogfish were landed annually before 
1949. This catch held the fish in check, 
but in 1950 the market for dogfish livers 
became virtually nonexistent because of 
low-cost synthetic vitamin A com- 
pounds. z 

This problem is international. Our 
neighbor, British Columbia, has the same 
problem and is doing something about it. 
According to the Seattle Times in its 
July 30, 1959, issue, the Canadian Fish- 
eries Department has received an appro- 
priation of $250,000 for use as incentive 
payments to Canada fishermen. This 
program has been successful. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to in- 
clude this news item in the RECORD. 

Canana To Pay Bounty on DOGFISH 

‘The Canadian Fisheries Department has 
received a $250,000 appropriation for eradica- 
tion of dogfish sharks, Joe Whitmore, fish- 
erles director for western Canada, reported 
yesterday. 

The appropriation was disclosed in a tele- 
phone conversation between Whitmore and 
Milo Moore, Washington's fisheries director. 

Moore said the news should be a boost for 

a dogfish-control bill now pending in Con- 
gress. 
The bill has been approved by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and is under study in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


“Unless we get such a bill, the Canadian 


program will fail,” Moore said. “We should 
join with Canada in doing something about 
the dogfish-shark menace.” 

The Canadian appropriation provides for 
a bounty or subsidy of 10 cents a pound for 
dogfish livers, above what fishermen receive 
from processors. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation I have in- 
troduced, H.R. 7891, goes further than 
incentive payments. It would authorize 
the Secretary of Interior to investigate 
the use of chemical repellents to reduce 
fishing gear damage and to conduct a 
research program to develop commercial 
uses of the fish. I hope Congress will 
authorize this program because it offers 
a solution to the problem facing Pacific 
coast fishermen. 
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Preservation of Scenic Shorelines and 
Seashores of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the saving of America’s scenic shorelines 
is one of the duties of Congress and the 
executive arm of Government. In the 
August 6 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald appears a most effec- 
we editorial on this challenging obliga- 

on. 

I subscribe to the views in the edi- 
torial, which mentions three pieces of 
legislation dealing with this topic—the 
omnibus shoreline bill, the administra- 
tion bill to set aside three national sea- 
shores, and the Indiana Dunes bill. I 
am pleased to be either sponsor or co- 
sponsor of all these measures. At the 
request of the administration, I have in- 
troduced their bill for consideration by 
the Senate Interior Committee. 

The Washington Post defends the 
procedures described in the bills—that 
is, of prescribing overall boundary limits 
but leaving the precise borders of each 
park to administrative determination. 
That has been done many times in the 
past with safety and success. I also 
should add that one of the chief authors 
of the omnibus bill, introduced by the 
able senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray! with many of the rest of us as 
cosponsors, is Joseph W. Penfold, con- 
servation director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America and a man dedicated 
to preservation of the American out- 
doors. Senators Murray, DOUGLAS, 
MANSFIELD, GRUENING, ANDERSON, ALLOTT, 
and others who have been in the fore- 
front of the save-our-seashore move- 
ment deserve the gratitude of all Amer- 
icans everywhere because this is part of 
the priceless heritage of our country. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the August 6 editorial of the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SEASHORE POLITICS 

The save our shoreline bill introduced by 
Senator Murray and 15 of his colleagues is 
the most ambitious proposal yet to preserve 
what is left of our vanishing seashore areas. 
Because this follows the introduction of 
other similar bills, however, there is a dan- 
ger of public confusion, and in the melee 
the overall objective may be lost, 

Mr. Mureay’s proposal differs largely in de- 
gree from another omnibus shoreline bill 
introduced by Senator NEUBERGER at the re- 
quest of the administration. The admin- 
istration ts seeking $15 million to acquire 
seven areas designated by the Interior De- 
partment as worthy of becoming national 
Monuments. The bill which Mr, MURRAY 
has preparéd would do considerably more 
than this. His measure, which Mr. NEU- 
BERGER Is also sponsoring, would permit the 
Government to spend $50 million to pur- 
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chase 10 areas and would further provide 
$10 million to assist State shoreline proj- 
ects. 

Both bills grant leeway to the Secretary of 
Interior in designating the specific bound- 
aries of the shoreline areas, Some critics, 
including former Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, have expressed fears about this grant 
of authority. But the Secretary of Interior 
would have to return to Congress for an 
appropriation to acquire the new lands, and 
this seems a reasonable safeguard against 
arbitrary decisions. 

Prompt action is needed before what Is 
left of our shorelines is leveled by the bull- 
dozers, and it is this sense of urgency 
which underlies the aproach of both bills. 
The Indiana Dunes, one of the country’s 
most prized shoreline areas, face imminent 
spoliation. This is why Senator Doveras 
is championing a third measure dealing only 
with the Indiana Dunes. In order of pri- 
ority, the most urgent need is to saye the 
dunes first. Then the omnibus measure can 
be considered, with the administration re- 
quest taken as the very minimum of what 
Congress ought to do before our beaches are 
all gone with the wind and concrete mixer. 


Affairs of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a most timely editorial as it appeared in 
the Washington Post of August 6, 1959: 

AFFAIRS OF STATE £ 


A subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has some urgent busi- 
ness to lay before that greatest of delibera- 
tive bodies, the Senate of the United States. 
The subcommittee, after hearings and due 
consideration, has aclopted the view that the 
Society of Oldest Inhabitants, an esteemed 
community organization, should be per- 
mitted to buy an abandoned firehouse for 
half price; the subcommittee is also of the 
opinion that St. Ann's Infant Asylum should 
be allowed to expand and to change its name 
to St. Ann's Infant and Maternity Home. 
We hope heartily that the Senate as a whole, 
after appropriate debate, will approve these 
measures, send them to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration there and, in 
due course, submit them to the White House 
for Presidential approval. 

It is not to be supposed that the District 
Committee of the House was idle while these 
proposals were being scrutinized by the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. The House District Com- 
mittee suspended its hearings on a number 
of bills providing for District self-govern- 
ment in order to weigh the merits of a pro- 
posal to permit prescriptions for paregoric 
to be issued orally. Happily, the committee 
approved the proposal. Just when the 
whole House will take it up, we cannot say 
with certainty. We can say, however, that 
if the House and the Senate would like to be 
relieved of the responsibility for such legis- 
lation—if they would like to be set free to 
consider such relative trivia as a defense 
budget for the United States or an exchange 
of visits between heads of state, there is an 
easy formula to liberate them. The formula 
is known as home rule. 
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Steel Company Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
past week the major steel companies an- 
nounced record profits for the first half 
of the year. 

In commenting on these reported 
earnings, I pointed out in a Senate 
speech that the steel companies have 
adopted a double standard whereby 
wage boosts aré considered dangerously 
inflationary but profit boosts are com- 
pletely in order. The rationale of such 
thinking escapes me completely as I am 
sure it does the vast majority of Amer- 
icans. 

In the August 8 issue of Labor news- 
paper there appears an excellent article 
on this very issue written by Mr. Duane 
Emme entitled “Wage Freeze Is Blasted 
While Steel Profits Soar.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this article be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From Labor, Washington, D.C., Aug 8, 1959] 
Wace Fareze Is BLASTED WHILE STEEL 
Prorits SOAR 
(By Duane Emme) 

During 10 weeks of fruitless negotiations 
that preceded the Steelworkers’ strike, the 
union repeatedly sald the steel industry 
could give employees a sizable wage boost 
without increasing prices. This past week 
the Nation saw the dramatic new proof of 
that contention. 

Each of the 12 major companies in dispute 
with the union reported huge profits for the 
first 6 months of 1959, ranging from 88 to 
838 percent more than was reported in the 
same period of 1958. One other concern, 
Crucible Steel, showed a 2,080-percent in- 
crease, These figures were after taxes and 
all charges, 

All told, the 12, who have refused their 
workers one penny in unconditional wage 
boosts, rolled up $694 million in profits for 
the first half of the current year—a 147- 
percent increase over the $287 million re- 
ported for the same months in 1958. 

Describing the reports as a mammoth pile 
of profits, Steelworkers’ President David J. 
McDonald asked: 

How can the companies continue to jus- 
tify the phony inflation issue when they 
are rolling in unprecedented wealth? How 
can they continue a heartless denial of 
needed benefits to workers?” 

At the same time, McDonald said he wel- 
comed government efforts to help settle the 
strike. At Labor's press time Monday, Fed- 
eral mediators were holding joint meetings 
of union and management and Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell continued his fact finding 
study of the dispute. 

However, Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel, and Arthur B. Homer, 
president of Bethlehem Steel, warned the 
Government to “keep hands off.“ For the 
first time, they conceded they could pos- 
sibly give workers a raise without boosting 
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prices, but only if a settlement is reached 
voluntarily. 

McDonald said he would believe this when 
he saw it happen, The more likely course 18. 
he added, that when we get our deser 
wage increase, the companies will raise prices 
as they haye done in the past and falsely 
blame the union.” 

Mitchell issued a statement critical of 


perhaps intervene remained to be seen. 
IKE NEUTRAL ON PROFITS 


Meanwhile, these were other highlights in 
the picture. 

At his press conference, President Eisen- 
hower sounded almost apologetic for the 
companies when asked if the fantastic 
profits did not indicate the companies could 
grant a wage boost without increasing prices 
He declined to venture an opinion. 

One question was asked with United States 
Steel in mind. That “giant,” which accounts 
for about 28 percent of all the steel pro- 
duced, reported $255 million in first-half 
profits—the greatest amount ever recorded 
by a steel firm in any 6-month period. 

The President turned aside that question 
on grounds United States Steel might not be 
typical. However, the reports—some of 
which were in at the time of the press con- 
ference—showed other firms increased their 
takes by even greater percentages than 
“Big Steel.“ 

MORE THAN ALL OF 1958 

Four companies—Jones & Laughlin, Na- 
tional, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron—netted more profits in the 
first 6 months of 1959 than they did in all 
of 1958. 

Bethlehem, No. 2 in size among the 
steel companies, netted $123 million, a 112 
percent leap over the same months in 1958; 
Republic, third ranking, netted $67 million, 
a 180 percent jump: Armco Steel, $5014 mil- 
lion, A 141 percent hike; Wheeling Steel, 
$11 million, a 267 percent jump. 

Some Members of Congress were not as re- 
luctant as the President in commenting on 
the amazing profit records: 

Senator Husrar H. HUMPHREY, Democrat. 
of Minnesota, declared In a Senate speecD 
that the profits showed the steel industry 
was maintaining a double standard. 

“They regard any wage increase for steel 
workers as dangerously inflationary, but at 
the same time they seem to feel alltime rec- 
ord profits are completely in order,” he 8s- 
serted. 

Congressman LeRoy H. ANDERSON, Demo- 
crat, of Montana, said it was scandalous 
that the industry has forced workers to strike 
to enjoy even a small share of its prosperity. 

He added, “Let us have done with any 
pretense that this is an entirely free and 
competitive economy when it is evident that 
major segments of our economy, like steel. 
are governed by administered prices 
set by a few big corporations at whatever 
price will yield the greatest profits.” 


Why We Cry Wolf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, undeT 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S.C., of August 3, 1959: 

Way WE Car Wor 

This newspaper has been consistently 
critical of the attitude of the U.S. Govern- 
ment toward the cotton textile industry. 
We wrote an article recently in which we 
said that unless this attitude changed the 
bankruptcy of the industry was not only 
predictable, it was inevitable. 

This was written at a time when the in- 
dustry is enjoying a considerable measure 
of recovery. Even the marginal mills are 
seeing profits for the first time in years. A 
reader asked us frankly if we believed what 
we had written. And we answered, just as 
frankly, that we do and we don't. 

We do believe that if this Government 
continues its policy of giving financial aid 
and tariff concessions to foreign mills the 
American market will be inundated with 
imported textiles selling at prices no domes- 
tic manufacturer can meet. That will mean 
bankruptcy without question or quibble. 

We do not believe that this Government 
will be stupid or shortsighted enough to let 
this happen. We cannot believe that Con- 
gress will sit idly by and allow a fuzzy- 
minded set of one-world theorists destroy 
an industry ranking second only to steel in 
its importance to the defense of the United 
States, 

But we are not naive enough to think that 
this recognition of impending disaster will 
come unless those interested in the textile 
industry do some powerful shouting. If we 
seem to overstate the case, to cry before we 
are hurt, it comes from that fearful feeling 
that no one is listening. 


Developments and Undertakings in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared last week in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor commenting on a 
number of the central developments now 
taking place in Africa, These past weeks 
have seen on the continent a number of 
fresh developments and undertakings 
which will vitally affect the new and 
emerging nations of Africa and our re- 
lations with them. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
29, 1959] 
THREE ROADS IN AFRICA 

Three notable developments have made 
headlines about Africa in the last week or 
two, highlighting that vast stage whereon 
the discovery of a continent by its own peo- 
ple is being enacted. 

These developments were (1) the meeting 
of three west African leaders in Liberia to 
consider formation of an all-African federa- 
tion; (2) the proposal by Prime Minister 
Macmillan for a commission to study the 
question of Central African Federation, a 
project in which the white communities in 
the region take the leading role, and (3) 
the report of the British commission on the 
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caer in Nyasaland several months ago— 
prisings against the Central African Fed- 
— 


These developments reflect major trends 
in African political evolution: The pan- 
African movement, the new French Com- 
munity of Nations, and the British-led 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

It seems likely these great movements will 
march side by side for some time to come. 
They cannot quite merge because of funda- 
mental differences. But each makes con- 
tributions to African evolution which are 
essential in a century dominated by world 
struggle between democracy and commu- 
nism—two systems much more divergent in 
method and purpose than are the three 
African movements. 

In the pan-African outlook, for -which 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana 
aims to remain the leading spokesman, 
African self-consciousness finds its greatest 
stimulus. This affects all Africans, even in 
the groups that form around African-French 
and African-British cooperation. But this 
cooperation also represents a valid relation 
between African natural resources and 
talents and European education and finance, 

For the moment the pan-African move- 
ment has received a minor check. That was 
the result of the three-nation West African 
meeting. The conference decided to wait 
until Nigeria and the French Cameroons and 
Togoland achieved independence next year 
before trying to form a new African fede- 
ration. 

Meanwhile the building of a once-colonial 
into a Commonwealth area is presenting 
some difficulties to the British. Ghana is in 
the Commonwealth, and Nigeria will be, but 
always subject to the pull of pan-Africanism. 
Then, too, there is the question of the Cen- 
tral African Federation. This has split not 
only whites from Africans in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, which make up this uneasy 
federation, but also the British Parliament 
itself. There the Labor opposition is be- 
rating the Macmillan government for its 
African policies. 

It is interesting, as a token of British sin- 
cerity, that a commission appointed by the 
Macmillan government has just brought in a 
report contrary to certain past basic assump- 
tions of the government, and this has be- 
come a British White Paper. 

Into this overall picture, as it has un- 
folded recently, the French Community 
comes by way of its interest in a possible 
future challenge from leaders like the 
Marxist Sekou Touré, President of the only 
and tiny state that chose full independence 
* France under the de Gaulle Constitu- 

on. 

This, then, is the mighty patchwork of 
Africa. It is being redesigned by African 
forces of the 20th century, sometimes 
in harmony, sometimes despite the divisions 
imposed on Africa in the 19th century. To 
comprehend its possibilities and its dangers 
is one of the chief responsibilities of free 
peoples as the wider struggle between lib- 
erty and totalitarianism goes on. 


Malcolm “Okey-Doke” Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 
Mr. LESINSEIL Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and age too many demand too much 


of others and do not give enough of 
themselves toward the happiness of 
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others. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
meet a remarkable personality, Malcolm 
“Okey-Doke” Smith, a rigger at the Ford 
Motor Co.'s vast industrial plant in my 
home district, who has dedicated himself 
to making children happy with his one- 
man band. 

The following article from the South- 
west (Detroit) Journal tells of his efforts 
to entertain young people: 

From Southwest (Detroit) Journal, July 30, 
1959] 

Matcotm “Oxry-Doxe” Smirs Sers His 
ONE-MAN BAND ron MICHIGAN STATE Fam 
(By Jed Miller) 

Biggest news for kids everywhere is that 
Malcolm “Okey-Doke” Smith, southwest De- 
troit's gift to good music, is going to have 
his absolutely unique one-man band at the 
Michigan State Fair. 

It's just possible that the State fair hasn't 
heard about it yet—and it may be a long 
time before the downtown papers get wind 
of it, but Smitty has the band's buggy 
almost ready in his basement at 1449 17th 
Street in the Corktown section. 

Of Scottish-Irish origin, Okey-Doke es- 
tablished himself as a true son of south- 
west Detroit when he took an early version 
of his one-man band to one of the Patton 
Park rallies and was literally mobbed by 
children, 14-deep, as he played banjo, elec- 
tric piano, and the drums, all at one time. 

He has applied automotive engineering to 
the old one-man band idea. 

A nephew, M. M, Hunt dressed as a clown, 
was his source of moving power, wheeling 
the cart along. In the State fair modei, 
now being fabricated with delicate precision 
in his garage, Mr. Hunt will ride an old-time 
bicycle, high atop the contraption, easing 
the one-man band gently through the 
crowds. 

Dancing puppets revolve around a pair of 
hard-working cymbals, and inside both the 
drum and the dancing platform are secret 
compartments where apples, candy, and 
cakes are dispensed. 

Smitty has an idea that some enterprising 
merchants might like to sponsor his show. 

Whoever does, is going to get his money's 
worth in goodwill and advertising. He has 
the darndest names for the four puppets 
atop the cymbals, and they would be more 

popular than Howdy Doody on the TV. 

Malcolm “Okey-Doke” Smith is a rigger at 
the Ford plant. He is proud to work at the 
world’s biggest industrial complex. A rigger, 
Smitty explains, is one of a group of men 
who can move heavy machinery or buildings. 
It must have been riggers that Henry Ford, 
Sr., used to get to move buildings that Edsel 
had erected, if the Ford biographers were 
correct. 

Smitty got his nickname at the plant. 
Whenever someone wanted a giant stamping 
machine or engine-maker moved, they sim- 
ply called for him, and he cheerfully replied, 
Okey-Doke.“ 

He is just 2 years short of retirement. 
Then, look out. Because one-man bands are 
se) to become the rage in Hollywood and 
on TV. 

He didn't take up music (guitar, banjo, 
mandolin) until he was 28, but can now play 
along with the best of them, oldtime, corn- 
ball tunes, or new-style cool stuff. You just 
name it, and Smitty can knock out the tune 
on banjo or “git” and set your toes to 


ling. 

He's so good he was the only man selected 
out of 65 who auditioned for that very select 
and important Michigan group known as 
the Ford Girl's Club. They can command 
the best and they picked Smitty. 

Why does he do it? Smitty has a simple 
explanation, He likes kids. Whenever he is 
in his basement music room, the windows 
are jammed with neighborhood children, and 
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Smitty is never too busy to pick out a re- 
quest. “Some of the strangest,” he says. 

He is good at any national music and his 
Mexican neighbors love it when he swings 
into La Paloma.” When he sounds out a 
spiritual his colored friends join with sure 
and happy voices. 

A favorite selection is “Bye, Bye Blues,” 
one of the first tunes he picked out, note by 
note. Now there is no limit to his repertoire. 

You can reach Music Man Malcolm 
Smith at TA 6-2120 or 1449 17th and he's 
never too busy. Call him up and ask for 
Okey-Doke. 


Lincoln and Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an essay on 
Abraham Lincoln written by Christopher 
Vanier, of St. Kitts, British West Indies. 
This excellent and beautiful essay was 
the prize .winning essay in a contest 
sponsored by the USIA in the British 
West Indies, in which 54 schools partic- 
ipated. 

Young Christopher Vanier, 17 years 
old, is now in the United States studying 
our institutions and visiting Lincoln 
shrines. We are honored that he is the 
guest of our country. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LINCOLN AND Us 
Lincoln was not a God. Lincoln was not 


was not a rich man, 


whom Providence has made the path of life 
a rosy stroll, He was a plain man of the 
people. Lincoln has been dead and buried 
now for 94 years, He was born at Nolin 
Creek, Kentucky, and lived all his life in a 
relatively small portion of the United States, 
thousands of miles away from most of us. 

Thus separated in time and space, how 
does this man exert his lofty influence over 
the minds of other men? For Lincoln is 
loved and respected by people who have 
never seen America, people who will never 
ste America, and people who do not wish to 
see America. He has monuments to him in 
England, books about him in Chinese, and 
interest in him from Australia to the West 
Indies. He is a guide and an example to 
administrators of freedom everywhere. What 
is the formula for the fiery jet of his fame 
that burns more vigorously on the bitter 
cries of his adversaries, and sheds light on 
millions, making the paradoxial fog of this 
life a little clearer? 

The secret can be found in his actions 
while President. For if he had not been 
elected President of the United States, he 
would have been doomed to obscurity. He 
always possessed the propensities for great- 
ness, but it was not until the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, allowing the spread of slavery, 
was passed in May 1854, that Lincoln, as 
one biographer says, awoke from his “civic 
slumber.” As an Illinois lawyer, he would 
never take a case in which he did not be- 
lieve, and he could never believe in a cause 
which did not stir him as being just and 
right. And so it was with slavery. The 
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Kansas-Nebraska bill amounted in Lincoln’s 
words to this: “That if any one man chooses 
to enslave another, no third man shall be 
allowed to object.” This Lincoln would not 
condone, 

Now Lincoln's main bulwark of greatness 
was to be as the Great Emancipator.” The 
Negro race, the poor and downtrodden every- 
where owe him a great debt for this. And 
Lincoln in his glory is likewise indebted to 
these for his inspiration, because the major 
part of his eminence rises from his defense 
of them, and only through them did he ful- 
fill his aspirations, as declared to the people 
of Sangamon county “of being truly es- 
teemed by my fellowmen.” 

Lincoln personally hated slavery all his 
life, and told the Illinois Legislature that 
“Slavery is founded on both injustice and 
bad policy.” He believed in freedom, and 
equality—not in achievement, but in oppor- 
tunity—for all men. But though convinced 
of the moral turpitude of slavery, Lincoln 
made no determined attack on it until 1854, 
and even then did not join with the 
Abolitionists in their blind and violent ex- 
tinction crusade, because he knew that this 
course would arouse seven devils—each 
worse than the first. 

He was in favor of confining slavery to 
the South, and waiting for its slow, but ul- 
timately inescapable disintegration. The 
South, however, deemed the spread of slavery 
essential to their survival. Lincoln fought 
this with all the mighty political eloquence 
of his ideals. It is needless to trace the 
well-known course he blazed across the po- 
litical skies. Suficient that he spoke as 
never before, and within 6 years of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, he was elected as 
President. In the seventh year, when he 
took up the active reins of Government, the 
ranks of slavery closed against him, and the 
Southern States seceded from the Union. 
Then began that terrible Civil War, lasting 
4 bloody years, and costing 600,000 lives, 

Had Lincoln’s sole objective been to save 
the Unioh, he would have achieved a mere 
nationalistic hurrah, of little importance to 
other countries. But as Professor Randall 
said, Lincoln fused the cause of the Union 
with the cause of freedom. In January 1863, 
he declared all rebel slaves free—following 
in the wake of British freedom lovers. Lin- 
coln was fighting for a nation “dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal”. Not only, however, was that Amer- 
ican Nation at stake—the whole cause of 
humanity—freedom, popular government, 
that elusive conception, democracy—was 
being evaluated. Lincoln was “testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 

And Lincoln is valued because he himself 
was one of the greatest battlefields for 
democracy and emancipated freedom. Lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity were his 
ideals, and he suffered uncomplaining to 
the end for them. A man of peace, who 
hated brutality, he was forced to send 
northern youths to battle and death. A man 
who loved honesty, who went “with malice 
toward none, ih charity for aul“, he was 
disbelieved, buffeted, and lacerated by cruel 
criticisms from all parts. A man who was 
the friend of all, who pardoned hundreds 
from death—this man was murdered by a 
southern assassin. 

Lincoln's death was his final guarantee 
to immortality. He could make no more 
mistakes—what he might have done was 
limitless—and he was a martyr to democracy. 
His philosophy and ideals, together with the 
tremendous drama and pathos of his ex- 
tinction in the prime of his career lifted him 
above Illinois, above America, to the Val- 
halla which only the few can achieve. 

While fully realizing all its limitations, 
Lincoln found democracy best, and his hopes 
were for equalty, self rule, and happiness 
everywhere. He believed with Wordsworth, 
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that other great humanitarian, that God 
did not intend even the meanest and plain- 
est of people to exist divorced from good, or 
from equal opportunities for good. His 
creed of freedom and of human rights em- 
braces everyone, everywhere, as friends, and 
equals, and perhaps his greatest eulogy has 
come from Edwin Stanton in the words “Now 
he belongs to the ages.” 


Johnstown Babe Ruth League All-Star 
Team Wins New York State League 
Championship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud that in representing the 32d Con- 
gressional District of New York I repre- 
sent the home of the great national game 
of the United States of America, base- 
ball, which was first played in Coopers- 
town, N.Y., 120 years ago this year. Be- 
cause of this close connection with the 
great game of baseball I am always in- 
terested in the tremendous job that is 
being done throughout our country in 
training young people not only in the 
game of baseball but what is even more 
important in the qualities of sportsman- 
ship which go with that great game. 
For this reason, I am particularly proud 
that the annual New York State Babe 
Ruth baseball championship was won 
this year by a team from my district, the 
All-Star Babe Ruth baseball team from 
Johnstown, N.Y. These splendid young 
baseball players are to be commended on 
their great victory. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing article from the Gloversville Leader- 
Herald which describes the game which 
won for them the championship: 
JoHNsTOWN Cors New Yorx Srare BABE 

RUTH LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP—KINGSTON 

Errors, TIMELY Hrrs SPARK RALLIES IN 

FOURTH AND SEVENTH FRAMES 

Johnstown All-Stars celebrated its third 
year into the Babe Ruth baseball program 
last night with a 5 to 0 victory over Kingston 
for the New York State championship. 

Playing before more than 1,200 fans in 
Amsterdam's Mohawk Mills Park, the Fulton 
County club, comprising Johnstown and 
Gloversville athletes, scored two runs in the 
fourth and three in the seventh for sixth 
straight tourney win, 

Manager Bill Wilmot reported last night 
that the club plans to participate in the 
regional tourney in Griffith Stadium, Wash- 
ington, D.C., providing funds are available. 

An alert Johnstown club, taking advantage 
of Kingston mistakes, was on the short end 
of hits until the last-inning scoring spree. 

Skip Scofield, who started on the firing 
line for the Sir Bills, checked the losers with 
four hits in four innings. He issued one pass 
and fanned three. 

ALLOWS ONE HIT 

Cole took over the hurling duties in the 
fifth and wound up with a one, three, and five 
performance, respectively. 

Mike Ferraro went the distance for Kings- 
ton. The five errors committed by his team- 
mates helped the Johnstown scoring. He 
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limited the Sir Bills to a pair of hits and 
two runs until the last canto. Ferraro 
fanned two, both in the fifth. 

Johnstown threatened in the opening 
Canto, but a double play started by shortstop 
Smedes ended the potential rally. An error 
on Michaelson’s grounder to short and a 
Pass to Steve LaMantia had the champs 
threatening in the second. Scofield popped 
up to second baseman Bruck to retire the 
Side, 

Gerald Gaydusek started the rally in the 
fourth with a double. Dom Ruggeri filed 
out to center fielder Falvey, Whittingham 
hit to shortstop Smedes, who attempted to 
Nail Gaydusek at third. 

The Johnstown catcher was safe when 
Davide dropped the ball. Michselson sacri- 
ficed Whittingham to second. The two 
scored when Smedes scocpcd up LaMantia's 
hard grounder and made a bad throw at first. 

La Mantia moved to second. He at- 
tempted to reach third, but perfect relay 
from Ferraro stoppéd the scoring threat. 


LA’MANTIA DOUBLES 


In the seventh, Michaelson singled to right 
field. A good piece of defensive work by 
Hetsco prevented the Johnstown center- 
fielder from advancing. After fouling several 
pitches, LaMantia hit to right fiold just inside 
the foul line for a one-run double. 

Cole sent centerfielder Falvey back to the 
fence for a running catch on the first out 
and Hall grounded to third. Hornung 
walked. When he reached first, he kept on 
heading for second. 

Pitcher Ferraro spotted the attempt for a 
steal and tossed to shortstop Smedes. Hor- 
nung stopped. He attempted to go back to 
first. That was the green light for LaMantia, 
who scooted home. When the attempt was 
made to stop the run, Hornung went to 
second, scoring on DiCruttalo’s liner. 

Gaydusek filed out to Ron Thomas in left 
field for the final out. ; 

The visitors had players on base in every 
frame but the second. In the opening stanza, 
they loaded the sacks before Scofield 
slammed the door. Kingston had two aboard 
in the fourth and a double play started by 
Timer Whittingham closed up shop. 

The losers, who eliminated Schenectady in 
the Intra-District playoffs, were bidding for 
& score in the fifth on a pair of passes. Cole 
settled down to have Ferraro hit to center 
fielder Jim Michaelson and strike out Rich 
Sickler to end the inning. 


THREATEN IN SIXTH 


Kingston threatened in the sixth. Bill 
Bolce walked, Jim Bruck fanned and John 
Falvey singled to center field. Michaelson 
slipped in fielding the ball. 

Boice continued to third when he saw the 
center fielder fall. Michaelson made a one- 
handed stab for ball, regained his feet and 
nailed Boice at third with room to spare. 

When Johnstown had the game wrapped 
up, Cole made fast work of his assignment in 
the seventh by fanning the first two batters, 
Ron Thomas, Hutch Davide, and forcing Vin 
Smedes to ground out to DiCruttalo. 

That touched off the celebration by the 
youthful players and their many followers. 
It spread to the Glove Cities, where some 
fans started plans to attend the regional 
tournament. 

Hal Schumacher, Dolgeville, former star 
hurler with the New York Giants, presented 
the State Championship Trophy to Bill Wil- 
mot, manager of the Johnstown All-Stars, 
at brief after-game ceremonies. 

“It is a privilege to present this trophy of 
New York State Babe Ruth League to Johns- 
town,” Prince Hal said in congratulating the 
champions. 

Schumacher also thanked Kingston, who 
he said, “came a long ways in the tourna- 
ment. It is nothing to be ashamed of in fin- 
ishing second.” 
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“I hope this is just a start toward win- 
ning the national championship, You are 
enthusiastic neighbors, and you know we are 
neighbors,” the Dolgeville resident added in 
bestowing praise upon the Johnstown team 
and its followers, 

James White, assistant district attorney of 
Montgomery County and a member of the 
Amsterdam Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
tourney sponsors, presided at the brief pro- 


He introduced Amsterdam and Kingston 
city officials and members of the tournament 
committee. 

The master of ceremonies thanked Amster- 
dam residents, who housed players for four 
days; merchants for their cooperation in the 
project, use of the baseball facilities and the 
patrons, who helped put the eight-team 
tourney across. 

White also congratulated Johnstown for 
clinching the crown. 


Jolinstown Kingston 

Ab R RH 

Halleri arests 40 9 0 
Hamnung -osve 3 1 00 
I/ Cruttalo 40 02 
G'ydusck_.. w a. D 0 
Ruggert... 3 0 0 1 
Mu ham 3 1- 0 0 
M'solson.. 2 12 9 2 
La Manta. 2 1 0 0 
Scofield... 10 0 0 
8 2 0 0 0 

Nod 28 5 0 5 

Johmstown. 00200 3585 
PION ee oo nc ck S 000006 040 


Runs batted in: LaManti, DiCruttalo. 

Doubles: Gaydusek, LaMantia. 

Errors: Davide three, Smedes, 

Double play: Smedes, Bruck, Boice; Wit- 
tingham, Hall, DiCruttalo. 

Left on bases: Johnstown five, Kingston 
eight. 

Strikeouts: Scofield three, Cole five, Fer- 
raro two. 

Bases on balls: Scofield one, Cole three, 
Ferraro two. 

Hits: Off Scofield, four in four innings; 
Cole, one in three innings; Ferraro five. 

Wild pitches: Ferraro. 

Winning pitcher: Scofield. 

Umpires: Fornal, Nowak, Broefel. 


College Housing—An “Extravagant” 
Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 , 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the time when Russia's first sputnik 
soared aloft in October of 1957, there 
was much fine talk about all that Amer- 
ica would do to increase educational 
opportunities in an effort to keep abreast 
in scientific achievements. 

Yet we have actually neglected rather 
than achieved many of our educational 
goals. For example, the President's re- 
cent veto of the sound housing bill passed 
by Congress has greatly imperiled many 
housing programs on college campuses. 
These programs are essential to the 
sound expansion of many of our colleges 
and universities, great and small, 
throughout the United States. 

The bill which would have aided the 
implementation of these important 
housing programs—and thus directly af- 
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fected the educational opportunities of 
many thousands of students—has been 
described as extravagant. 

Mr, President, I have received many 
telegrams and letters from presidents 
and deans of Oregon colleges and uni- 
versities. I read from a typical letter, 
written to me by Mother Mary Gemma 
Pienett, O.S.B., president of Mount Angel 
College, in Mount Angel, Oreg.: 

The news of President Eisenhower's veto 
on July 7 of the college housing bill was a 
definite shock and disappointment to the 
members of our college faculty and admin- 
istration. Although our institution has not 
yet applied for a housing loan, we had 
planned to do so in the immediate future. 
It will be virtually impossible for us to con- 
tinue operations, and take care of our in- 
creasing enroliment without expanded facil- 
ities. 

The college housing program has fulfilled 
a great need in the Pacific Northwest. Cut- 
ting it off at this point would definitely 
cripple the educational program of our State, 
because the increase of our college-age pop- 
ulation is continuing. Our college, like 
many others, could effectively care for a 
larger number of young people if we had 
housing facilities. 


Is this extravagant talk, Mr. Presi- 
dent? If it is extravagant, then it is an 
extravagance which we need if it means 
the difference between education and 
no education for many American youths. 

In Oregon, for example, eight colleges 
received a total of $6,319,000 under previ- 
ous loans. This is not a great sum, but 
it has made possible dormitory facilities 
for 1,440 single men and women and 
8 student families, plus new and re- 
modeled dining rooms. 

Today, because of the uncertainty of 
funds for college housing following the 
President's veto, three loan applications 
from Oregon are being held up. Dormi- 
tory space for 406 students and dining 
facilities for 750 more would be provided 
through the construction which $1,- 
739,000 in loans could make possible. 

Extravagance, Mr. President? Hous- 
ing loans are extended to colleges over 
a 40-year period with an interest rate 
equal to the average paid by the Federal 
Government in its borrowings, plus one- 
fourth percent for administrative costs 
of the program. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment is small, if anything. The bene- 
fit to colleges and universities—and, more 
important, to thousands of students—is 
great. 

Private financing for such projects, 
which the President said in his veto 
message would be displaced by the 
continued loan program, simply is not 
available. The Washington correspond- 
ent for a number of Oregon newspapers, 
Mr. A. Robert Smith, reported recently 
on the testimony of two distinguished 
educators—President Calvert N. Ellis of 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., and 
President John A. Hannah of Michigan 
State University—before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing. I quote from 
his dispatch of August 1,-1959, in the 
Oregon Statesman of Salem: 

Dr. Ellis rebuffed the President’s conten- 
tion about displacing private money. , He 
said “there is not adequate private financ- 
ing“ and as far as most private colleges are 


concerned, a Federal loan program is the 
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only avallable guarantee that our building 
needs will be met. 

“Without such a program, what assurance 
has a college like my own, not merely that 
it will be able to raise a loan at a rate of 
interest it can afford to pay, but even that 
it will get a loan at all? If we were to pre- 
tend that there is any satisfactory alterna- 
tive to a Federal loan program, we should 
be conspiring to deceive the American 
people.“ 


I was pleased to learn that the new 
housing bill just approved by the Senate 
Housing Subcommittee contains author- 
ity to extend this valuable program, de- 
Spite the necessity of cutting the college 
classroom loan authority from $62.5 mil- 
lion to $50 million. 

Extravagant, Mr. President, is defined 
by Webster as “exceeding due bounds, 
excessive, wasteful.” The college hous- 
ing progam proposed in S. 57 and in the 
new housing bill does not exceed due 
bounds. It certainly is not wasteful. It 
is minimal. It is vital to the bare needs 
of American colleges and universities. 

I hope that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee will give speedy ap- 
proval to this feature of our much- 
needed housing bill and that it will re- 
ceive rapid and favorable consideration 
on the floor of the House and Senate. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several letters and telegrams 
from Oregon educators on this subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, together with the dispatch of Mr. 
A. Robert Smith, “Colleges in Oregon 
Wait Federal Loans,“ which appeared in 
the Oregon Statesman of Salem for 
August 1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, Orec., July 9, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge utmost effort to provide fur- 
ther college housing loans immediately. 
We are ready to build to meet current 
heavy demands which increases yearly. 

MORGAN ODELL, 
President, Lewis and Clark College. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE, 
McMinnville, Oreg., July 9, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dick: From all that we have been 
able to learn it appears that there is little 
likelihood that the Congress will override 
the President's veto of the housing bill. If 
this is not done I would like to join with 
the host of college administrators in ex- 
pressing a hope that the leadership in Con- 
gress will bring forth some kind of a hous- 
ing bill during this session. 

With the burgeoning college population 
I have a feeling that we owe them the 
opportunity of an education and thus pro- 
vide a greater assurance of security for the 
Nation, We who are affiliated with nontax 
supported colleges have little opportunity 
to expand our dormitory facilities without 
the help of the credit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Linfield is now completing a classroom 
building and we today notified our building 
crew that with the completion of the unit 
next week there will be no further em- 
ployment because the three projected 
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buildings will be unavailable through the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. This 
will hurt the college similarly to other in- 
stitutions across America. Of course, it 
will also add to unemployment. 

I am hopeful that you will be able to 
use your fine leadership in effecting a sat- 
isfactory Housing bill to help us in edu- 
cation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry L. DILLIN, 
President. 
Mount ANGEL COLLEGE, 
MOUNT ANGEL, OREG., July 24, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Ma. NEUBERGER: The news of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto on July 7 of the 
college housing bill was a definite shock 
and disappointment to the members of 
our college faculty and administration. Al- 
though our institution has not yet applied 
for a housing loan, we had planned to do 
so in the immediate future. It will be 
virtually impossible for us to continue op- 
erations, and take care of our increasing 
enrollment without expanded facilities. 

The college housing program has fulfilled 
a great need in the Pacific Northwest. 
Cutting it off at this point would definitely 
cripple the educational program of our 
State, because the increase of our college- 
age population is continuing. Our college, 
like many others, could effectively care for 
a larger number of young people if we had 
housing facilities. 

We ask your cooperation, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
in doing what you can to override the 
President's. veto of the housing bill. This 
loan program seems to be one of the safest 
investments that our Government has 
made, so there seems little justification in 
dropping it at this point. 

We appreciate your kind interest, and 
sincerely hope for a favorable outcome of 
this important legislation. 

Sincerely, 
MOTHER Mary GEMMA PIENNETT, O.S.B., 
President Mount Angel College. 


[From the Oregon Statesman, Salem, Oreg., 
Aug. 1, 1959] 
COLLEGES IN OREGON Walt FEDERAL LOANS 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WaSHIncTton.—The Nation's colleges and 
universities strongly favor an expanded Fed- 
eral program to help them accommodate 
growing student enroliments, but which the 
Eisenhower administration wants to abolish 
next year. 

Two spokesmen for the academic commu- 
nity testified this week before the Senate 
housing subcommittee in favor of a new $62.5 
million program of Federal loans for colleges 
to build classrooms, laboratories, and libra- 
rles. This would be an extension of the 
9-year-old program of Federal loans for col- 
lege dormitories and faculty housing. 

President Calvert N. Ellis of Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa., and President John A. 
Hannah, of Michigan State University, dis- 
puted contentions against the program made 
by Eisenhower in his recent veto message 
on the housing bill. Dr. Ellis represented 
the Association of American Colleges, whose 
778 member institutions include virtually 
all accredited liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities in the country. Dr. Hannah repre- 
sented the American Council on Education, 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Association of Higher 
Education, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

An impressiye point to the committee was 
the forecast of future student enrollment, 
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Dr. Hannah pointed out that when Congress 
launched this program, it was thought post- 
war enroliment would level off at twice the 
prewar level—2.6 million over 13 million. 
Instead, it is now over 3 million. He esti- 
mated by 1970 6 million students will be 
seeking higher education. 

In his veto message, Eisenhower called this 
a subsidy program that would merely dis- 
place private financing and lead to Federal 
spending that is entirely unnecessary. 

Both educators disputed this. They ex- 
plained that the Federal loans are extended 
to colleges over 40 years at an interest rate 
equal to the average paid by the Federal 
Government in its borrowings, plus one- 
fourth percent to cover administrative ex- 
penses of the program. The rate is now 3% 
percent. 

“This program costs the Government noth- 
ing.“ Dr. Hannah declared. 

Dr. Ellis rebuffed the President’s conten- 
tion about displacing private money. He said 
“there is not adequate private financing" and 
as far as most private colleges are concerned, 
“a Federal loan program is the only avail- 
able guarantee that our buillding needs will 
be met.” 

“Without such a program, what assurance 
has & college like my own, not merely that 
it will be able to raise a loan at a rate of 
interest It can afford to pay, but even that it 
will get a loan at all? If we were to pretend 
that there is any satisfactory alternative to 
a Federal loan program, we should be con- 
spiring to deceive the American people.” 

Dr. Ellis said Juniata College has built 
two modern dormitories largely through 40- 
year Federal loans. He said the best deal 
banks will offer is a 15-year loan at 5% to 
6 percent, if the school has good security. 
Dr. Hannah said the Government required 
Michigan State to obtain half its financing 
for new buildings from banks and insurance 
companies, Federal loans covered the bal- 
ance. 

“We simply cannot build fast enough 
through our normal revenue sources to meet 
the need," Dr. Hannah added. Thus bor- 
rowing in substantial amounts is inevitable 
if our colleges and universities are to pro- 
vide the required campus facilities for our 
young people—and it is unthinkable that 
we will not.” 

It is still a question whether Congress will 
try to override the President's veto or whittle 
down the bill in a modified form in hopes 
of getting him to sign it. 

Under the college housing program, 11 
sizable loans have been granted to 7 Oregon 
colleges and universities, mostly for domi- 
tories. Three applications for other loans 
are now pending, and the availability of fur- 
ther Federal funds will determine whether 
they go through. 

These pending cases are for Willamette 
University, $689,000 for a dormitory to house 
172 men; Lewis and Clark College, $225,000 
for a dorm for 82 men; and Linfield, $825,000 
for two dorms and a student union. One 
dorm is for 76 men, the other 76 women, 

Those previously extended were for: 

Reed—8$223,000 for a women's dorm; $334,- 
000 for a men's dorm; $300,000 for another 
men’s dorm. 

Lewis and Clark—$465,000 for a men’s 
dorm; $590,000 for a women’s dorm and a 
dining room. 

Linfileld—$202,000 for a men's dorm; and 
$75,000 for married students’ apartments. 

Pacific University—$630,000 for a women’s 
dorm and to rehabilitate dining facilities. 

University of Portland—$440,000 for & 
women's dorm; and $1,460,000 for a men’s 
dorm and dining room. 

Eastern Oregon College of Education and 
Southern Oregon College—$1,100,000 for a 
men’s dorm on the La Grande campus and a 
women's dorm on the Ashland campus. 
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Report of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
Of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
full text of the 1959 Report of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Because I had the great benefit of the 
information and inspiration of being a 
Member of that Board and attending on 
all of its sessions at the Academy begin- 
ning on May 11, 1959, and completing as 
of May 15, 1959, I have particular pleas- 
Ure in presenting this text for the bene- 
fit of all the Members to read. 

This was the first mecting of the Board 
Of Visitors after the move of the Acad- 
5 from its temporary site at Denver, 

lo, 


Now that I have had a similar experi- 
ence of visiting two other academies 
during the last dozen years, I feel it ap- 
Propriate to urge that all Members of 
Congress become as well acquainted as 
May be with the program and function- 

of each and every of these Govern- 
Ment Academies for the training of our 
Youth. 
The report follows: 
or THE Boarn or Vistrors TO THE 
U.S. Am Force Acapemy, 1959 


MISSION 


The mission of the Air Force Academy is 
to provide instruction, experience, and mo- 
tivation to each cadet so that he will grad- 
nate with the knowledge and the qualities 
Of leadership required of an officer in the 
U.S. Air Force, and with a basis for con- 
tinued development throughout a lifetime 
ot service to his country, leading to readi- 
Nes for responsibilities as a future air 
commander. 

REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Appointment to the Board of Visitors 


The Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy was appointed under the provisions 
Of 10 U.S.C. 9355. 


Preliminary data 


Senator Goron ArLorr replaced Senator 
omas H. Kuchl. Lt. Gen. Bryant L. 
Boatner and Dr. Robert L. Stearns replaced 
Gen. Carl Spaatz and Dr. John A. Han- 
hah. Senator Howarp W. CANNON was 
named by Senator RıcHarp E. RUSSELL to 
Make the visit in his behalf. Representa- 
tive Crype Dovre was nominated by Rep- 
Tesentative Cari. Vinson to make the visit 
in his behalf. Mr. Edward P. Curtis visited 
the Academy April 24. Neither Mr. Curtis 
Nor Mr. Victor Emanuel were able to visit 
at the time the rest of the Board did, be- 
Cause of previous commitments. 
Convening of the Board 
The Board convened at 9:30 a.m., May 11, 
1959, and completed its inspection at 11:30 
am., May 13, 1959. This was the first meet- 
of the Board since the move of the 
Academy to its permanent site near Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in September 1958. 
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Chairman oj the Board 


The Board elected Senator GORDON ALLOTT 
as its chairman. 
Procedure 


The Board made part of its inspection as 
a committe of the whole. Some aspects of 
the Academy's operation were examined by 
subcommittees of the board. 

Comments of the Board 


Morale: The Board found a high state of 
enthusiasm and morale prevalent in the 
cadet wing and among the staff and faculty 
of the Academy. The sincerity and dedica- 
tion of the first graduating class speaks well 
for their motivation toward lifetime service 
careers. 4 

Discipline: The Board noted that disci- 
pline was excellent in all phases of cadet 
training. Cadets were alert and responsive. 
Their individual initintive and maturing 
sense of responsibility are coupled with high 
concepts of honor and duty. 

Curriculum: The Board was impressed 
with the opportunities offered by an enrich- 
ment program which permits each cadet to 
develop his individual knowledge and com- 
petence in accordance with his talent and 
his capacity for work. The Board was happy 
to note that the Academy has inaugurated 
a department of astronatuics program and 
recommends it be continuously expanded to 
keep pace with the changing security needs 
of the Nation. All aspects of cadet educa- 
tion—academic, military, and physical devel- 
opment are well integrated to produce a 
graduate of which the Air Force and the 
Nation can be proud. 

Academic methods: The methods used in 
teaching are designed to make best use of 
the cadet’s time for classroom learning and 
individual study. The small classes permit 
the cadets to participate extensively and 
they are challenged to their best efforts. 
Section assignments are based on class 
academic standings to enable instructors to 
gear their teachings to the levels of students 
in their classes. It is suggested that the 
time and methods of examination be re- 
viewed by a competent committee of the 
faculty with a view to avoiding interference 
with class instruction and discussion. 

Instruction: By visits to classes in session 
and inspection of classroom, library, and 
laboratory facilities, members of the Board 
observed the effectiveness of teaching 
methods. In comparison with civilian col- 
leges and university students on recognized 
tests of academic proficiency, the evidence 
shows that the cadets have responded favor- 
ably to the instruction as given. 

Faculty: Members of the faculty are aca- 
demically well-qualified officers on active 
duty with the Air Force. Thus, they bring 
to their classes both military and academic 
backgrounds that help them provide cadets 
with a high motivation for education and 
Mfetime service careers, The Board reiterates. 
the vital importance of Air Force personnel 
policies giving top priority to the assignment 
of high caliber faculty members to the Acad- 
emy. The Board is happy to learn of the ap- 
proval by the Department of the Air Force of 
a proposal from the Academy which will per- 
mit, under appropriate circumstances, Sab- 
batical leaves for professors. This policy, if 
pursued, will serve to revitalize and stimu- 
late permanent members of the faculty. 

Accreditation: The Board was gratified to 
learn that the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools had now ac- 
credited the Academy to grant degrees. This 
is a unique achievement for an educational 
institution that was yet to graduate its first 
class, and is a fitting tion of a sin- 
cere, able, and effective institution of higher 
education. 

Alrmanship training: The Board was 
briefed on the various phases of the airman- 
ship program. This includes military, flying, 
physical, and command training—as well as 
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the cadet way of life. These are the en- 
vironmental factors, which, with the aca- 
demic training, are calculated to develop the 
cadet into a professional Air Force officer, 
prepared and motivated for a lifetime career 
of service to his country. The navigation 
training and the course in astronautics are 
designed to give graduates pertinent skills 
and understanding of aerospace navigation. 

The Board was also briefed on the current 
status of planning for pilot training of ca- 
dets. The Board regrets that the recom- 
mendations of previous Boards have not 
been carried out. At the time the Academy 
was authorized, pilot training was envisioned 
and contemplated as an integral part of the 
cadet training program. Such training 
would add materially to the motivation of 
individual cadets and to their future value 
as officers. The land for the airstrip was in- 
chided in the original land acquisition pro- 
gram and is now available on the Academy 
site. The Board again strongly urges that 
the Academy be authorized to construct a 
suitable airfield at the earliest possible date 
to carry out primary pilot training. The 
cadet time required for primary pilot train- 
ing is available from that now devoted to 
the extensive navigation program, 

Cadet life: The complete life of the stu- 
dent is integrated into his course of train- 
ing. The functioning of the cadet wing, 
the dormitory life, and the cadet honor 
code are all part of the cadet's education 
and motivation for a career as an Air Force 
officer. The Board feels that the leadership 
and administration of this program are ex- 
cellent. Especially to be commended is the 
well-phased program of Increasing the free- 
dom and responsibility of upperclassmen to 
make the transition to the life of a junior 
commisisoned officer a gradual one. 

Religious activities: Cadets are required 
during the first 2 years to attend services 
with the cadet wing—Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, or Jewish. During his third year 
he may attend one service per month in a 
church of his own choice off base in lieu of 
attendance with the cadet wing. In the 
first half of his fourth year he must attend 
services but all attendance may be off base, 
in lieu of attendance with the cadet wing. 
During his last half year, attendance is 
voluntary on his part. In addition, there 
is considerable voluntary participation in 
euch religious activities as the choirs, Sun- 
day school, and religious instruction classes. 
Besides conducting these religious activities, 
the chaplains play an important part in the 
Academy’s counseling program, 

Physical equipment: The construction of 
congressionally approved buildings at the 
permanent site of the Academy is substan- 
tially complete, except for some of the de- 
pendent housing, the hospital, and the 
cadet chapel. by last September 
was sufficient for the Academy to move from 
the interim location at Lowry Air Force Base 
at Denver. Further progress has continued 
throughout the school year. 

Library: The center of any educational in- 
stitution is its library, and the Board desires 
to commend the administration on its effec- 
tive operation of a select and growing library 
and the extent to which it is used by the 
cadets. 

Planetarium: A unique feature of the 
Academy is the planetarium which is an ef- 
fective agency in the instruction of men not 
only in astronomy and navigation, but in 
an appreciation of three dimensional inter- 
planetary space essential to the operational 
understanding of new weapons and techni- 
ques. 

Fiscal affairs: The Board finds that the 
Superintendent has maintained a continu- 
ing personal knowledge of fiscal affairs of the 
Academy. The Board has taken cognizance 
of the recent report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. However, it is the opinion of the 
Board that such issues as are raised should 
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be resolved between the construction agency, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and the re- 
spective appropriate Committees of Con- 


gress. 
Date of the 1960 meeting of the Board 


The Board set the dates of April 6-10, 
1960 for its annual visit to the Academy in 
1960. 

Remarks 

The Board commends Maj, Gen. James E. 
Briggs and his entire staff on the highly 
successful operation of the Academy during 
his seryice as Superintendent, This is par- 
ticularly outstanding in view of the move 
to the permanent Academy site in the past 
year, the academic accreditation by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the preparation of 
the first graduating class, It is recognized 
that such success is the result of a great 
effort by a well-balanced team, under Gen- 
eral Briggs’ leadership. 

Recommendations 


1. The Board reiterates that primary pilot 
training should be added to the curriculum 
of the Air Force Academy. Such training at 
the Academy should be given all physically 
qualified cadets and would constitute an 
essential step in the military pilot instruc- 
tion of future career filers. 

2. Lack of a flying field at the Academy 
site introduces numerous difficult problems 
in the conduct of Academy flying operations. 
The Board again recommends that suitable 
fiying facilities, built to proper Alr Force 
standards, be provided at the Air Force 
Academy. Time and distance factors, plus 
extensive civilian and other military flying 
operations in the Denver-Colorado Springs 
grea make any other facilities unsuitable 
and uneconomical, 

3. The Board recommends that the curric- 
ulum of the Academy be continually reap- 
praised to insure that it remains sound with 
respect to changing technologies and world 
conditions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gordon Allott, U.S. Senate; Henry 
Dworshak, U.S. Senate; Howard W. 
Cannon, U.S. Senate; Byron G. Rogers, 
House of Representatives; J. Edgar 
Chenoweth, House of Representatives; 
Clyde Doyle, House of Representa- 
tives; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Dr. 
Robert L. Stearns, Bryant L. Boatner, 
Lieutenant Gencral, USAF, Retired; 
James McCormack, Jr., Major General, 
USAF, Retired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
x Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of August 4, 1959: 

CONGRESS RECORD 

The record of the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, which will probably end Its delib- 
erations in September, is now on the way to 
completion. It is a record which commands 


respect, viewed from any angle. 

It will be recalled that the 1958 election 
produced the thought among many that the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress would be a 
radical or very liberal Congress. A large 
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number of excessively high spending bills 
was anticipated. 

However, it has become obvious that a 
coalition of moderate Democrats and Repub- 
licans has been able to restrain the left- 
wingers, and there has been a tendency 
among the leadership of Congress to coop- 
erate with President Eisenhower in reducing 
expenditures. This was, of course, partly 
necessitated by the recession of 1958 and the 
bleak financial picture which greeted Con- 
gress as it assembled in January. 

In fact, the 1st session of the 8th Con- 
gress assembled with the Nation running 
head-on into a record peacetime deficit. 
That deficit totaled almost $12 million. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed a number 
of bills which he thought were too costly, 
and Congress has usually worked to write a 
bill the President could sign, as a result. 
There has been little acrimony between the 
majority leader in the Senate and Speaker 
Raysurn, on the one hand, and President 
Eisenhower on the other. In fact, all of 
them have exercised an admirable restraint 
in delving into what would be considered 
low-grade politics, 

As a result, this Congress is being termed 
the best, or most statesmanlike, to be seen 
in operation in Washington since World War 
II. A number of veteran reporters have come 
to that conclusion. 

It seems probable that the labor bill, civil 
rights bill, housing bill, action on Federal 
highways, a sizable defense bill, and most of 
the other necessary legislation required, will 
be passed in good order. The civil rights 
bills, the labor bill, and many other bills, 
will not go as far as some people desire, but 
such legislation is practically certain. 

In summary, the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress has achieved a moderate record, 
avoiding reckless spending, and accomplish- 
ing much. The leadership deserves the 
praise it is receiving from so many sides. 


Labor Reform Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following text of a 
letter I recently received from a resident 
of my district in Michigan whose hus- 
band is a member of the Teamsters 
Union. I thought the Members of the 
House would be interested in the writer's 
remarks concerning the need for labor 
reform legislation: 


JuLY 30, 1959. 

My Dran Mr, BENTLEY: I understand that 
there is a labor bill coming up to be consid- 
ered and I hope I am not too late in writing. 
More of us would write but the issue is so 
plain. and clear that something must be 
done—we are so disgusted with labor's un- 
just practices—that a Congress that waits to 
be told just isn't capable of governing. 
Strong words, I know. Labor has for a long 
time been too big for the individual or group 
of individuals with its tactics, and Govern- 
ment institutions haven't achieved much 
better. We haven't lost faith that they will 
and woe to us all if nothing comes of all this. 

My husband is a teamster because he had 
tobe. They get little to say about their con- 
tracts and I have yet to hear of his voting 
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for anyone outside of his steward who to my 
knowledge votes for no one above him and 
they are all a little afraid of the whole mess. 

Nevertheless, a good union Is necessary in 
all our opinions, 

The union practice of hiring picketeers to 
force a (store in this instance) to unionize 
when even the clerks didn't want to—no 
good. To our fellows, Tou join or you lose 
your unionized customers“ (the biggest 
ones). 

This year, “You get a raise in the form of 
pension payments to union pension fund” 
(when my husband fervently hopes not to be 
a teamster forever) and a reduction in com- 
mission with additional hospital benefits. 
Also, “You take teamsters insurance (instead 
of Blue Cross) or we don’t negotiate the con- 
tract.” 

I am hoping you Congressmen have enough 
political fortitude to write a labor bill that 
will turn these unions into law abiding citi- 
zens because we do need them—in regulated 
version, 

Life magazine's description of a fleet of 
outdated navy vessels, a White Fleet, sounded 
rather good, propagandawise as well. While 
I feel much foreign aid is Just tossed down 
an ungrateful barrel, this sounds as though 
it had possibilities. 

When the White Fleet comes up before 
you will you give it consideration? I under- 
stand that Senator GEORGE Arken and Repre- 
sentatives WILLIAM Bares and Ep EDMONDSON 
are supporting the idea. 


Connecticut Needs Housing Bill for Urban 
and Regional Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's veto of the 1959 Housing Act 
has endangered not only the public 
housing program, college construction 
plans, and housing for the elderly but it 
has placed in jeopardy the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program. 

A most important phase of this pro- 
gram, urban planning assistance, has 
been most valuable to the communities 
of my State, Connecticut, as evidenced 
by a letter I have received from James S. 
Klar, chief of the planning division of 
the Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion. 

With unanimous consent, I place Mr. 
Klar’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Hartjord, Conn., July 28, 1959. 
Hon. Frank KOWALSKI, 
Congressman at Large, Connecticut, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Kowatskr: We understand 
that Congress is currently giving further 
consideration to a 1959 housing bill, The 
housing bills of 1954 and 1956 and the re- 
cently vetoed bill contained provision for 
urban planning assistance, commonly 
known as the 701 program, The Connecti- 
cut Development Commission has a very 
direct interest in this element of the hous- 
ing bill since the Commission administers 
the 701 program in Connecticut. 


1959 


The urban planning assistance program 
provided Federal matching funds for 
technical planning work in municipalities 
Under 25,000 population, in larger munici- 
Palities afflicted by disaster and in metro- 
Politan or regional areas. Comparatively 
Speaking, the cost of this program is low 
but we feel the benefits are great. Pro- 
fessional planning consultants working for 
the muntcipalities through the Development 
ission prepare comprehensive plans of 
development, zoning and subdivision regu- 
lations, capital improvement. programs and 
Other technical tools vital to urban re- 
newal programs and to the prevention of 
blight and decay. A comprehensive plan- 
ning program is a prerequisite for partici- 
Pation in the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram. This 701 program can go far to pre- 
vent blight and thus in the long run can 
reduce the need for costly urban renewal. 
Por your deliberations on a housing bill, 
We felt you might wish to know the status 
of the urban planning assistance program in 
Connecticut to date. Since 1955, 46 munic- 
ipalities with a land area of 1,968 square 
miles and a 1950 population of 455,870 have 
Participated in the program at a total con- 
tract cost of $427,257. All municipalities 
aided have been under 25,000 population ex- 
cept for the disaster afflicted city of Water- 
bury. The 701 program has also resulted 
in regional plans for the three flood valleys 
and in the recently approved project for 
3 planning region around Hart- 


However, a great many municipalities 
Under 25,000 population habe not as yet had 
701 aid and their opportunity for participa- 
tion is largely dependent on passage of a new 
housing bill. Seventy-three municipalities 
With planning and/or zoning commissions 
Which have a total area of 2,100 square 
Miles and a 1950 population of 299,022 have 
not received 701 aid. There are also 32 mu- 
Nicipalities with populations of less than 
25,000 which currently lack planning and 
Zoning commissions. These total 1,100 
Square miles and a 1950 population of 83,385. 

ere these to establish planning and/or zon- 
ing commissions, they could receive 701 aid. 

If the 701 requirements were amended to 
Permit aid to municipalities in the 25,000 to 

„000 population category as proposed in 
the recently vetoed housing bill, 16 other 
Connecticut municipalities -totaling 436 
Square miles with a total 1950 population of 
557,022 would be eligible. 

The deyelopment commission is actively 
Promoting regional planning. In addition 
to the capitol region which is now receiving 
701 aid, one final and seven tentative defi- 
nitions of regions have been made. Hope- 
Tully, regional planning agencies will be es- 
tablished within these regions. Section 701 
ald will be vital for these agencies in prepar- 
ing regional plans. 

We also understand that the housing bill 
Which was vetoed provided funds for State 
Planning. We are very much interested in 
this phase of planning and would expect to 
eae ee work under this program if avail- 
able. 

We feel that Connecticut has benefited 
greatly from the urban planning assistance 
Program. However, the preceding statistics 
indicate that many more municipalities and 
regions are eligible and would greatly bene- 
fit from such aid, Congressional action will 
be required if this is to be con- 
tinued, Tour support will be greatly appre- 
ciated, 

Very respectfully, 
James S. Eran, 
Chief, Planning Division. 
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Paying for a U.N. Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an article from 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly by 
Wayland Young: 

{From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
July 23, 1959] 
PAYING FOR A U.N. Force 
(By Wayland Young) 

Cybernetic mechanisms are not always a 
good guide in human affairs, but it does 
seem odd that they should never have been 
applied to the greatest political question of 
all: how the United Nations can keep the 
peace? Perhaps the two most widely ac- 
cepted commonplaces in the world are that 
national armaments threaten peace, and that 
it is difficult to achieve disarmament with- 
out a permanent United Nations force. Na- 
tional forces equal fear of war; United Na- 
tions forces equal hope of peace. Any con- 
nection? Anything to be done? Any feed- 
back? 

At present the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is financed by contributions scaled to 
the National income of the member state, 
and r members are allowed a remis- 
sion up to 50 percent scaled to their per 
capita income. This works fairly well; col- 
lections run between 98 percent and 99 per- 
cent. The United States pays 32.51 percent 
of the total, though there is a theoretical 
Assembly ruling that nobody should pay 
more than 30 percent. The Soviet Union 
pays 13.62 percent, and the United Kingdom 
7.78 percent, At the other end, 16 little 
natlons pay 0.04 percent, which is the flat 
minimum allowed. 

The United Nations Expeditionary Force 
in Suez and Sinai and Gaza, which every- 
body hopes will be pathfinder and pace- 
maker for the future, is financed by a mixed 
arrangement. It cost $30 millions in 1957. 
About 615 million of this was raised on a 
percentage arrangement echoing that which 
finances the United Nations as a whole, and 
about $14 millions came from individual 
contributions from those states which 
thought it was their duty to make them. 
(In 1959 the cost is expected to be only 
$19 millions.) 

Now let us imagine that a permanent 
United Nations force were to be buit up, 
and that it were to be financed no longer by 
contributions scaled to the national in- 
comes of member states, or states partici- 
pating in the force, and still less by con- 
silence money from rich states, but by na- 
tlonal contributions scaled to the level of 
national armaments in each state, If a 
nation desired to keep 5 million men under 
arms, it would pay the United Nations mili- 
tary fund through the nose. If it only de- 
sired 10,000, it would pay very little. 

The arrangement would be a tax on the 
destructive force in the world, which is na- 
tional armaments, and the proceeds would be 
devoted to the constructive force which is 
international law and authority and the 
power to enforce them. For every soldier 
I pay to threaten my neighbor, I should 
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have to pay another to protect him and vice 
versa. It would make the punishment fit the 
crime with a vengeance. There would be a 
balance and a neutralization; our plight and 
its remedy would find their own leyel and 
cancel each other out like water in two con- 
necting vessels. As the engine of national 
military might began to race so would 
the governor, by arming the United Nations, 
cut off the supply of steam at the most 
crucial place, which is the belief of a nation 
that it can get away with aggression un- 
checked. 

As a matter of fact, it would be better to 
tax not the men but the machines. An 
ideal method would be to scale the pay- 
ment to the number of dead there would be 
if all the weapons possessed by the country 
in question were to go off in heavily popu- 
lated areas. Thus one rifle in national hands 
would finance one rifle in United Nations 
hands, but one H-bomb in national hands 
would finance several million rifies in 
United Nations hands, or whatever weapons 
the United Nations might collectively agree 
should be given to its forces. It is not likely 
that it would agree to give its forces H- 
bombs, There is nothing against the United 
Nations having only smaller weapons, pro- 
vided it has enough of them. No single 
power is going to hold United Nations forces 
at bay with the threat of thermonuclear 
bombardment, or not for long, anyhow. 

But to the extent that the national con- 
tributions were scaled to the power of weap- 
ons held, inspection would become necessary, 
and the proposal might fall into the same 
morass as the disarmament talks have. For 
this reason, it would perhaps be best of all 
to have a scale of payments based on that 
which is readily visible. Men are readily 
visible; no country at present keeps the num- 
ber of troops it has secret. Ships and bomb- 
ers are visible to the naked eye. A bomber 
capable of carrying a nuclear weapon, that 
is any bomber, if it exists in a country which 
has a nuclear industry, should be taxed at 
the nuclear rate. Rockets are not quite so 
visible, but their existence is at present 
loudly proclaimed by all the States that 
make them. The menaces should be be- 
lieved, and the tax levied accordingly. 

The most hopeful element of the whole 
proposal is the difficulty which governments 
would find in resisting it, should it be pro- 

. It has a kind of flashy neatness 
which might catch the imagination of peo- 
ples. One can hear the popular comment: 
“Well, that’s only fair, I must say.“ Each 
conscript all over the world, as he took up 
his rifle, would think of the United Nations 
mercenary his government was paying to 
pick up another rifle, “Silly,” he'd think it, 
“Why don't we both go home?” And in time 
his government might come to agree. 


Federal and State Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thueday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the continuing 
struggle in the 17 western States be- 
tween the Federal and State Govern- 
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ments for water rights, I would like to 

call the attention of my colleagues to 

an article appearing in the Eddy County 

News, Carlsbad, N. Mex. Eight Eddy 

County ranchers are named in a Fed- 

eral complaint for taking too much water 

from wells on their own ranches for 
their own use. 

The article follows: 

Pronrer Eppy Famiuies Face US. Court on 
WATER RIGHTS——ORDERED TO ANSWER IN 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Eight prominent Eddy County ranchers 

have been charged, in a Federal court civil 

complaint, with using water taken from wells 
on their ranches, to the detriment of Gov- 
ernment water rights in Rattlesnake Springs. 

All of the ranches involved are located in 
Eddy County, south and west of Rattlesnake 
Springs. Named in the complaint are H. F. 
Ballard, M. M. Bradley. George C. Brumble, 
Leroy Caffall, Arthur J. Mayes, John Mayes, 
A. M. Leeman, and George Smart. 

Some of the wells which the Government 
seeks to close have been providing water 
for the ranchers as long as 11 years. They 
use the vital water for stock watering and 
small-area irrigation. 

Opening gun in what promises to be a long 
drawn out fight for survival by the ranchers 
was fired by an impressive Government legal 
staff, headed by Assistant Attorney General 
Perry W. Morton, and including James A. 
Borland, U.S. attorney, David R. Warner, and 
Alfred H. O. Boudreau, Jr., all of whom are 
listed in the court action as attorneys for 
the plaintiff the United States of America. 

Root of the complaint seems to lie in 
water needs of Carlsbad Caverns park, 
which pipes its water supply 544 miles from 
the pool at Rattlesnake Springs. The suit 
claims that Government operations are en- 
titled to a total of one-half cubic foot per 
second of water from the pool, of which 
two-tenths cubic foot is earmarked for use 
at Carlsbad Caverns. It is not made clear 
in the action what disposal is to be made of 
the remaining three-tenths cubic foot of 
water, 

The Government's claim is that combined 
pumping effect of the ranchers’ welis is 
depriving it of its total one-half cubic foot 
per second water allowance. 

It further charges that the Government is 
suffering irreparable injury and has no plain, 
adequate, or complete remedy at law. The 
Government lawyers have asked the Federal 
district court in Albuquerque to appoint a 
special water master to police use of water 
by the ranchers. 

The ranchers’ side of the matter is yet to 
be heard, They have been ordered by the 
court to make thelr answer in the Albu- 
querque court within 20 days, failing which 
82 by default would be taken against 

em. 


Hoffa and Reuther: Contrast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by George Todt, pub- 
lished in the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Valley Times, offers considerable food 
for thought. Mr. Todt articulates ques- 
tions that have bothered many fair- 
minded Americans, Legislative investi- 
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gations are an important function in 
congressional responsibility. But unless 
they are fair to all concerned, they are 
open to justifiable criticism and their 
effectiveness compromised: 

HOFFA AND REUTHER: CONTRAST 


Watching tough little Jimmy Hoffa, Team- 
sters Union boss, on the CBS television pro- 
gram, Face the Nation,” lasw Sunday was 
quite an experience. He certainly got un- 
happy at the prospect of labor being placed 
under antitrust legislation. 

This gentleman is hard as nalls, but you've 
got to say one thing for Jimmy, he certainly 
knows his subject backward and forward, too. 
And that subject, of course, happens to be 
his Teamsters. 

In this specific area of knowledge, Jimmy 
racked up the television panel facing him 
with approximately the same ridiculous ease 
with which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt syste- 
matically takes her questioners into camp 
on “Meet the Press” from time to time. 

Quite by coincidence, young Robert Ken- 
nedy, Labor Rackets Committee counsel, was 
guest star of the latter show. His topic was 
mainly Jimmy Hoffa, as it has been during 
most of his tour of duty on the McClellan 
committee. 

Kennedy has a tremendous predilection for 
ferreting out all the secrets of Hoffa which 
he can find. Maybe there is much to learn 
here, but it seems to me that young Robert's 
zeal might have appeared even more com- 
mendable in the past if he had displayed the 
same amount of desire to learn as much of 
the worldly affairs of Walter Reuther as he 
did the latter’s archrival, the boss of the 
Teamsters Union. 

And thereby hangs a tale. Whereas both 
Hoffa and Reuther have been called before 
the Rackets Committee in the last 2 years, 
they did not receive the same impartial and 
eminently fair treatment from young Ken- 
nedy. No, not at all. 

For our Mr. Kennepy sent 40 or 50 in- 
vestigators at a whack to look into the work- 
ings of Mr. Hoffa and others who were un- 
friendly to Mr. Reuther, boss of the United 
Auto Workers (UAW) and strong man of the 
AFL-CIO. But somehow, the great investi- 
gator could only spare two men when it came 
time to observe what went on in the De- 
troit stronghold of Uncle Walter. How 
come? 

Come to think of it, one of these two men 
was even intimidated and threatened with 
loss of his job because ‘twas said “he was out 
to get Mr. Reuther in advance.” Or some- 
thing. 

At any rate, Mr. Reuther was hardly treated 
with the same degree of microscopic inspec- 
tion as was Mr. Hoffa, and we may wonder 
why? Granted, of course, that Mr. Reuther 
is a much nicer personality and honest as 
they come personally—but what about that 
interesting matter of using Republican union 
members funds for political purposes? 
Rumor hath it that many solons wanted to 
look closely into this vital subject—but Mr. 
KENNEDY nixed it. 

Now why did young Robert Kennedy go 
slow on Reuther but attach Hoffa with full 
might and main? The answer, of course, 
seems bound up in the 1960 presidential elec- 
tions. The quid pro quo, in this instance, 
would seem to be the help of Reuther’s forces 
in behalf of Robert's older brother, Senator 
Jack KENNEDY, in return for his assault upon 
Reuther’s main opponent in the labor move- 
ment today—Hoffa. 

A strange story has come out of Washing- 
ton since the labor rackets quiz got under- 
way almost 2 years ago. It concerns the fact 
that only some 15 percent of the labor moye- 
ment has come under scrutiny by this time— 
but almost 100 percent of the opposition to 
Mr. Reuther has been included in the 15 
percent mentioned. 
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This doesn't mean collusion or that Mr. 
Reuther is calling the signals for the com- 
mittee to gain the results most desirable for 
himself. I do not wish to imply that by any 
means. But I think it is quite probable that. 
if the facts are as indicated, perhaps young 
Mr. Kennedy may have taken it upon h 
to direct the inquiry in just such a way as 
has since turned out to be the case. 

Should this be true, the Republican Party 
may have as good a campaign issue for itself 
in 1960 as it is bound to have in the biased 
action recently taken against Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss in the Senate. 

Until we find out how much of young 
Kennedy's vendetta against Hoffa is based on 
personal considerations and politics, it might 
be wise to withhold our final Judgment of the 
latter until all the results are in. 

Could it have been that Mr. Robert Ken- 
nedy, campaign manager for his brother in 
1952, has been playing to the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) gallery all this 
time with an eye glued to 1960? What are 
we to think here? 


Salute to Alaska, Our Newest State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include a letter written by 
Miss Rose J. Boylan, of East St. Louis, 
III., to the editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, which appeared in the Mail 
Bag of the newspaper on July 6, 1958. 
Miss Boylan fittingly salutes our 49th 
State, Alaska: 

SALUTE To ALASKA, OUR NEWEST STATE 
To the EDITOR: 

What does one say now? “God bless you, 
Alaska.” “May you enjoy your statehood.” 
Or what? 

If we are awkward in our welcome to the 
youngest sister—remember, most of us never 
did this before, nor expected to do it. We are 
packing away two generations of memories, 
along with our 48-star flags. 


Take myself. I can remember St. Piux X 


as a living Pope. I can remember Nicholas II 
as Czar of Russia—but I can't remember an 
American flag that didn’t have 48 stars. 

When we put the flag out on July 4, back 
in those golden years my mother would quote 
the old jingle: 


“Thirteen stripes are for thirteen States that 
first in the Union came; 

For every State we have added a star— 
but the stripes remain the same.” 


I would say, But we'll never change the 
flag again, will we? It'll be 48 stars all the 
time now, won't it?” 

I knew that all the open spaces had been 
filled in—from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to the gulf. I knew that Illi- 
nois had become American in George Rogers 
Clark's time, Missouri through the Louisiana 
Purchase—that the Indian Territory was the 
State of Oklahoma now—and that New Mex- 
ico and Arizona were brandnew. My father 
told stories of reporting the first State elec- 
tions in the Dakotas for the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press; that was in 1889. 

My mother thought a moment, “Alaska 
might come in some day,” she answered, as 
people said then, “They might fly to the 
moon some day.” 
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Alaska was the place where my aunt's 
tr. ad. Miss Beulah, was a medical mis- 
Slonary. She sent us snapshots of Fair- 
banks. She sent us a basket of leather and 
bark and beadwork, that held our Christmas 
cards each year for more than 30 years, 
During those years, my brother and I, like 
eo of us, grew up under the 48-star 

g. 
It was that fiag that people were so senti- 
mental about during World War I. It was 
that flag to which even the most discouraged 
ching blindly during the depression. 

We studied history and civics. The rules 
always stayed the same. Three-fourths of 
the States was 36. Two-thirds of the Senate 
Was 64, Three generations of children 
learned it that way. 

In days of plenty and days of peace, we 
Tose to pledge allegiance at every public 
function. We fussed when flags were made 
into rosettes—that was only for bunting, not 
for our glorious 48 stars. 

Our own flag hung solemnly from the 
Corner pillar of the big porch, on parade 
days. We stood at the railing, hands on 
hearts, as one unit after another marched 
down our tree-shaded street. Flag and 
school pennant, flag and Union banner, flag 
and sacred emblem—always, year after year, 
holiday after holiday, the same flag. 

“The 49th State“ was a Globe-Democrat 
slogan in those days. It was a nickname for 
the St. Louis trade territory, and my father 
loved to joke about it. 

But the flag that covered his casket still 
had 48 stars. So did hundreds of thousands 
of other flags—through two world wars and 
Korea. 

The Philippines said, “Goodby,” and were 
On their way. New nations were founded, 
New rulers were crowned. But the 48 States 
With their 48 stars remained unchanged in 
a changing world. 

Now, at long last, the change has come. 
Our own kid sister has come of age. 

Something has come true that—all of our 
lifetimes—has been a legend of the long ago. 
The Union was not intended to be complete. 
Every so often another of the kindred comes 
to*sit at the council fire. Every so often a 
new star of peace appears in the blue field. 

RosE J. BOYLAN. 


The Late Mrs. Mary T. Norton 
SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
this week of Mary T. Norton is a special 
loss to the people of New Jersey, to the 
women of America, and to me personally. 

Mrs, Norton was not only the first 
woman in the Democratic Party to be 
elected to Congress; she was also the first 
woman to serve in that capacity from 
New Jersey. The people of the 13th Dis- 
trict have great reason to be proud of 
that service. 

Throughout her career, Mary Norton 
was a pacemaker and a precedent break- 
er. Her service in the House confirmed 
that women, indeed, have an important 
responsibility in the political life of our 
country. As the first woman chairman 
of a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in fact as chairman of both 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
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bia and the Committee on Labor, she ex- 
ercised wise and courageous leadership, 
and devoted her talents to social and 
humanitarian legislation that even today 
are important infiuences in the welfare 
of working people throughout the 
country. 

While our paths seldom crossed, it was 
my pleasure on a few occasions to meet 
and talk with Mrs. Norton. And I have 
always cherished the fact that the very 
first telegram of congratulations I re- 
ceived on the occasion of my first elec- 
tion to Congress came from that won- 
derful woman. 

But all of New Jersey knew and loved 
Mary Norton for her courage and deter- 
mination no less than for her friendli- 
ness, gentleness, and broad humanity. 
Her success, the distinction she earned 
in the political life of her Nation, helped 
pave the way for those of us who came 
after her. Women of New Jersey and 
the country who believe that women 
have a role to play in American Gov- 
ernment owe a great deal to the pioneer- 
ing of Mary T. Norton. 


Industrial Development for the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
approved by the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe 
July 28, 1959. I believe the tribe should 
be commended for its desire to improve 
the economic condition of its members 
and its foresight in laying plans for in- 
dustrial development to accomplish that 
purpose: 

Whereas the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe, here- 
inafter referred to as the tribe, is an unin- 
corporated tribe of Indians, acting under a 
constitution and bylaws adopted April 14, 


1944, by a vote of 116 for and 18 against in a 


general assembly meeting called for the 
proposal of a constitutional vote and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs on February 14, 1946, = 

Whereas article 3, section 1, of the triba 
constitution provided that the governing 
body of the tribe shall be the executive com- 
mittee and under terms of article 4, section 
(a), provide that the executive committee 
shall exercise power not in conflict with 
Federal law as follows: (a) The power to 
represent the tribe in negotiations with 
Federal, State, and private agencies. 

Whereas the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe de- 
sires to improve the economic conditions of 
the members of the tribe; and 

Whereas the following described U.S. title 
lands designated as agency reserve appears 
to be extess to the needs of the Bureau; 
and 

Whereas a portion of the area is now used 
for tribal homes; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
Devils Lake Sioux Tribe wishes to set aside 
the area not used for tribal homes as a site 
or sites for future industrial development: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Commissioner of In- 
dian Afairs and the Secretary of the Interior 
effect the transfer of title in trust to the 
Devils Lake Sioux Tribe, the following de- 
scribed lands, to wit: Lots 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
SWUNEMNEY, SEYNE%, and those por- 
tions of lots 2 and 3 of sec. 17, T. 152 N., R. 65 
W. fifth principal meridian, not embraced in 
allotment No. 585 of Jesse G. Palmer, and the 
WiEYXNEY, WANE, NW, SE, sec. 20, 
T. 152 N., R. 65 W., fifth principal meridian, 
Benson County. N. Dak., comprising 538.85 
acres more or less, 


What REA Means to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday night it was my pleasure to 
speak to more than 800 customers of the 
Tuscarawas-Coshocton Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., at the fairgrounds in Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, in my congressional district. 
I talked on the subject of “What REA 
Means to America” and pointed out that 
since the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was established, 95 percent of the 
farms in America have been electrified, 
which all demonstrates how free enter- 
prize and Government can work together 
for progress. : 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the remarks which I made 
FOIE, OCONEE: EE EAD APPEN OF ME 

ECORD: 


War REA MEANS TO AMERICA 


Mr. Manning, Reverend Wells, Mayor Leach, 
President Darling, other distinguished officers 
of Tuscarawas-Coshocton Electric Co-op, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am honored to have 
this opportunity to be with you this eve- 
ning and to think with you on an important 
agency of our Federal Government. It is 
my earnest, honest hope, in speaking to you, 
that something I might say, some thought 
I might express, will stimulate in you the 
desire to help me, and others in our Gov- 
ernment, to do our jobs a little better, a 
little more efficiently, a little more ener- 
getically, so that all of us can make more 
progress, As you know I am a co-op user 
myself. Our home and farm in Knox 
County is served by the Morrow Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

We live, as we all know, In a challenging 
period in world history. While every genera- 
tion has produced its own problems, and 
they have been many, I feel sure that, no 
matter what former period of human his- 
tory you could choose, you would encounter 
no more churning, no more explosive situa- 
tions, than we know exist in our world 
today. 

At home, and abroad, we, as a free people, 
face problems of great magnitude. Tom 
Paine wrote, during the American Revolu- 
tion: “These are the times that try men's 
souls. * * Tou and I, as we become aware 
of all the potential peril points on this old 
globe, can repeat those words and put an 
exclamation point after them. 

And yet, as Emerson once remarked: “The 
years teach much that the days never know.” 

As we get a little older, and a little more 
experienced, we can look back and see that 
Progress is being made, in this or that field 
of endeavor, Let us realize that there is 
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nothing automatic about progress, however. 
All of human history—all of life—all the 
recorded teachings of mankind—teach us 
that every step of that has been 
made has been one long and constant bat- 
tle. Men who wanted to progress, indi- 
vidually or in groups, have found that they 
must battle against inertia, greed, stupidity, 
human cruelty, as well as against all the 
forces of nature, from decay and deprecia- 
tion to the onslaughts of the elements, 

Lot us bear in mind that all progress is an 
uphill fight, not only against people who do 
not want to move, but against all the im- 
pediments placed in our paths by life and 
nature 


William James said, and I quote: “If this 
life be not a real fight, in which something 
is eternally gained for the universe by suc- 

| cess, it is no better than a game of private 
theatricals from which one may withdraw at 
will. But it feels like a real fight.“ 

You who have been active in the REA moye- 
ment know, from the history of the agency, 
that rural electrification has been a real 
fight, all during its history, and even before 
the Rural Electrification Administration was 
born. I did not know the men, but I knew 
of them, who had a hand in opening up 
rural America to electricity, and I should 
like to pay tribute to them. Foremost 
among them was Senator George W. Norris, 
the Independent of Nebraska, who for 25 
years reigned supreme in the Senate as the 
man who thought the most about the future 
of his country. Among those early fighters 
there was a Congressman named John E. 
Rankin, of Tupelo, Miss., who no longer sits 
in the House of Representatives but still is 
remembered by the oldtimers there. John 
Rankin will always be numbered among the 
founders of the REA. And then there was 
Judson King, who died only a few months ago 
in his home outside of Washington. Judson 
King was a public relations man for the 
people. For most of his life, he battled, 
through his writings, for projects that would 
benefit all the people of this country, as 
opposed to ideas and ideals that were de- 
signed to help the few at the expense of 
the many. And, I am happy to report, my 
father-in-law, Representative Usher L. Bur- 
dick, was in that valiant and limited group 
that originally fought the battles for rural 

. electrification. I'm also happy to report 
that Usher Burdick, although he retired 
from Congress at the end of the 85th Con- 
gress, still is alive and happy and as ram- 
bunctious as ever. While, as I noted, I did 
not know many of these men personally, I 
know them by reputation, and Iam sure that 
there is tonight, among us, several indi- 
viduals who may have known one or the 
other of them. It behooves us, I believe, to 
remember these stalwarts of other days, for 
we can gather strength from their struggles 
and their victories for the battles that may 
lie ahead. 

These men lived, as we do, in a period of 
great change. But they never allowed the 
distractions, and the deliberate tactics of 
their enemies to divert them from the paths 
they knew they must take, We, too, must 
learn not to be diverted from our legitimate 
aspirations by the little, petty, picayurfish 
things of life. We must keep our minds and 
our hearts on the larger goals, and push on, 
regardless of the disruptions which con- 
stantly will be placed in our paths. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
program demonstrates, I think, how free 
enterprise and a sympathetic government 
can work together to solve a vexing and 
dificult problem for human beings. 

In 1935, before the REA came into being, 
only 1 farm in every 10 in the United 
States had electricity. For all practical pur- 
poses, rural America was in the dark. Of 
course, there were kerosene lamps, there were 
hand-operated waterpumps, and there were 
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Chic Sales outhouses behind every farm- 
house. If you drove into the countryside 
after dark, in those days, the only possible 
lights you would see, besides the headlights 
of your own automobile, would be the dim 
and flickering lamps that would be burning 
in one or two rooms of the farmhouses. 

Today, due principally to the foresight of 
the men who worked for the REA to become 
enacted into law, 95 percent of all farms in 
the United States have central station elec- 
tric service. In less than 25 years, we have 
seen electricity transform the rural home 
into a modern, convenient place to live. 

As we know, the REA made it possible for 
groups of local farms and other individuals 
to organize into cooperatives and to borrow 
long-term loans at low interest for the pur- 
pose of generating and distributing elec- 
tricity, as well as building and operating 
rural telephone companies. In the past 23 
years, some 1,000 of these REA cooperatives— 
completely owned and operated by local peo- 
ple in as many communities—have borrowed 
and used about 83 billion from the Federal 
Government to build modern electric power 
systems to serve rural areas. 

I doubt seriously if $3 billion of Federal 
funds ever has been used more economically 
or with more lasting benefit to the comfort 
and welfare of as many people in the whole 
history of Government anywhere on earth, 
There is no telling how many elderly people 
have been able to turn on the water spout in 
subzero weather, instead of having to walk 
out into bitter cold to get water from the 
well. There is no computing how many 
women with child, alone and unattended on 
isolated farms, have been able to do their 
necessary household chores, more or less in 
the comfort of their homes, without having 
to strain themselves by pumping water out- 
side, or injure themselves by other manual 
labor they might have had to do if they had 
not had electricity. 

If there were any way that we, tonight, 
could look into the hundreds of thousands 
of homes that have been served through the 
years by electric power, made available be- 
cause of the REA program, I am sure that 
we would see a story that would make all 
the miracles of ancient writ pale into insig- 
nificance. Electricity, we know, is a miracle 
in and of itself. The fact that, in the mid- 
thirties, our leaders of those days could be 
farsighted enough to see the challenge and 
to meet the challenge and make Federal 
money available to local groups, represents 
another miracle. And every home that has 
enjoyed a transformation as a result of the 
electricity represents another miracle. 

These rural electrification systems today 
are operating in 47 States and in Puerto Rico. 
They have brought electricity to more than 
half of all the electrified farms of America, 
and because they have made this great serv- 
ice possible to half the homes, they have 
provided the competitive stimulus neces- 
sary to obtain service for most of the other 
homes of the country. 

Back in 1935, when the REA experiment 
was just beginning, it was argued that all 
farmers who wanted electricity had it and 
that there was no market for power out in 
the country. Experience in the last 23 years 
has demonstrated how wrong this conten- 
tion was. Rural people are using electricity 
at an ever-increasing rate, doubling their 
use of power every 5 to 7 years. 

The success of the rural electrification 
program has been so overwhelming that 
many opponents no longer try to attack it 
openly. Instead, they are coming forth with 
proposals to improve the program. The 
President's budget message, with its pro- 
posals for REA, illustrates this point. 

For 2 years in a row the administration 
has asked Congress to jack up the REA in- 
terest rate. This is being done despite the 
fact that all evidence Indicates that such 
an Increase would necessitate higher elec- 
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tric bills for all the consumers served and 
many co-ops, especially those in the thinner 
territories, would be driven out of business. 
As you know, REA is prohibited by law from 
serving towns with a population of more 
than 1,500, which means that it is barred 
from participating in the cream of the elec- 
tric industry market. 

For 2 years in a row the administration 
has also asked Congress to change the REA 
Act so as to permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to turn a part of the loan business 
over to the Wall Street bankers. This pro- 
posal was so drastic that in the last session 
of Congress not a single Member was willing 
to put his name to the bill and sponsor its 
introduction. 

In the budget message the President also 
asked for a tax on co-ops and he recom- 
mended a slowdown for the Federal power 
program upon which nearly half of the co- 
ops depend for their wholesale power. 

The President is not the only member of 
the administration who has been harassing 
REA. The Secretary of Agriculture has ex- 
tended his domination over the REA Ad- 
ministrator and drastically clipped his au- 
thority. All new loans, and all major loans, 
as a result of the Secretary's directive, must 
now be cleared with his office before they 
can be approved. 

During this session of Congress a drive 
has been made to end the Secretary's domi- 
nation and to restore to the Administrator 
the loanmaking authority that Congress gave 
him originally. Committees in both the 
House and the Senate gave prompt consider- 
ation to the bill, which was known as the 
Humphrey-Price bill, and by April both 
Houses had taken action, voting overwhelm- 
ingly for the measure which had been vig- 
orously supported by rural electric systems 
in all parts of the country. 

First the Senate, and then the House, gave 
their approval. However, when the pill 
reached the President's desk, he vetoed it. 
The Senate promptly overrode his veto, with 
several votes to spare. The scene changed 
to the House; and in the last hours before 
the rollcall the administration decided to 
make the Humphrey-Price bill a straight 
party-line issue. The President called upon 
all the Representatives who had voted for 
the bill in the earlier vote. He succeeded in 
getting enough of them to switch that on 
the final rolicall the veto was sustained by 
a slim four-vote margin. The House, in the 
biggest turnout for any rollcall in history. 
fell just four votes short of the two-thirds 
majority needed to make the bill a law. 

The rural electric systems were defeated 
in their efforts to.reestablish the authority 
and prestige of the REA Administrator; but 
it is to be hoped that the overwhelming 
vote will prevent the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from interfering with the loan pro- 
cedure in the future. 

Another vital issue developed last sum- 
mer, when the Comptroller General issued 
a ruling that if allowed to stand will seri- 
ously damage the REA program. The Comp- 
troller General, Mr. Joseph Campbell, who 
served on the Atomic Energy Commission at 
the time of the Dixon-Yates scandal, and 
who was appointed Comptrolier by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on December 15, 1954, in 
his ruling ordered an unprecedented restric- 
tion on the REA Administrator's loanmaking 
authority. This ruling completely reversed 
congressional intent as set forth in the REA 
Act and completely ignored 23 years of suc- 
cessful administration. 

The Comptroller has still not reversed his 
ruling, although he has sald he did not 
intend to enforce it. There are bills in Con- 
gress to investigate this damaging and dis- 
ruptive procedure. 

The big challenge of the future in the REA 
program is to complete the extension of serv- 
ice to the remaining 2 million rural resi- 
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dents, and to provide the necessary power 
capacity to service constantly growing needs. 

The use of electricity from REA-financed 
lines increased from a monthly average of 
134 kilowatt-hours per farm in 1949 to about 
291 kilowatt-hours in 1957. Farmers are 
coming to depend more and more upon elec- 
tricity as a production tool. About 400 
farm uses for electricity are known; at least 
250 of them increase production or make 
farming more profitable. 

Farmers already use more electric energy 
for more farm tasks than was expected when 
the original lines were built. As a result, 
Power distributors are faced with the ne- 
desstty of heavying up the lines and substa- 
tions to keep abreast of demand. A program 
of system improvements has been a major 
activity of most REA electrification borrow- 
ers in recent years. 

An important result of the expanding 
Tural electrification program is the increased 
business it brings into rural communities. 
It stimulates private business, both locally 
and nationally. I confirm what Mr. Erman 
said. Surveys indicate that for every dollar 
invested in rural power facilities, the farmer 
invests $3 to 64 in wiring, plumbing, and 
electrical appliances. Also, when power is 
available, the establishment of industry in 
Tural areas is encouraged. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to be 
with you this evening, and to think ta you 
on this important subject. As you all know, 
I am pledged to work for the REA In every 
good way, consistent with the finest demo- 
cratic principles of our country. 


Equal Air Time Is a Very Important Part 
of the Democratic Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to in- 
clude a statement made by Dr. Timothy 
W. Costello, assistant State secretary of 
the Liberal Party of New York State, 
over WCBS-TV in New York on Sun- 
day evening, August 2, 1959, at 7:30 
pm. 

Dr. Costello's remarks follow: 


Remarks BY Dr. Trmormy COSTELLO, As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
or New York Stare, Over CBS-TV NET- 
work, AUGUST 2, 1959 


The position of the Liberal Party with re- 
gard to appearances of candidates for pub- 
lic office on television and radio is basic. 
We believe that not only are all bona fide 
candidates entitled to be heard, but that 
conversely, the people must be guaranteed 
the right to hear the viewpoints of all 
bona fide candidates. 

We are aware of the problems involved in 
the apperances of candidates on news pro- 
grams, panel shows and other broadcasts 
that may have no direct relationship to their 
candidacy. But we are even more con- 
cerned that the processes of democracy will 
always be maintained in this vital area of 
communication. 

The president of CBS made a valid point 
when he said that the equal-time restric- 
tions cause serious hardships for broad- 
casters. But he made a rather less-than- 
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valld assertion when he stated that, un- 
less corrective measures are adopted, “we 
will have no choice but to turn out micro- 
phones and television cameras away from 
all candidates during campaign periods.” 

We would remind Dr, Stanton that the 
airwaves belong to the people, and that the 
assignment of radio frequencies and tele- 
yision channels to commercial broadcasters 
involves the broadcasters in a never-ceas- 
ing obligation of public service. And the 
processes of democracy in general, and po- 
litical campaigns in particular, are all part 
of that public service. 

The radio and television broadcasters, by 
reason of hardship, could no more divert 
their microphones and cameras away from 
events and issues of deep public interest 
than the power companies, also by reason 
of hardship, could divert electric current 
away from a community. And in this area, 
may I say parenthetically, we are concerned 
not only with free time on the air; we are 
also concerned with the increasing difficulty 
of getting even paid time for political 
broadcasts. 

Equal air time is a very important part 
of the democratic process. And the sharing 
of the public forums by the candidates of 
the two leading parties is in the best tradi- 
tion of let the people decide. 

But H the democratic process is to flourish, 
major recognition must also be given to third 
parties. For in the history of our country, 
third parties have shown that they have a 
vital contribution to make. The Republican 
Party itself began as a third party. The rec- 
ords of achievement by the Progressive Party 
in Wisconsin and the Farmer-Labor Party in 
Minnesota are testimony to the importance 
of third parties. 

And currently, although the Liberal Party 
of New York State is the only major third 
party in the Nation today, it too, we believe, 
is writing a record of achievement in the 
State of New York and in its cities and coun- 
ties that brings echoes of agreement and of 
action from many other parts of the country. 

The third parties of the past, as well as 
the Liberal Party today, have been the orig- 
inators of much that was new and perhaps 
daring to begin with but that has now be- 
come part of the social and political fiber of 
the Nation, At the moment, I will name 
only old-age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, minimum wages, public housing, and 
civil rights. There are many more. 

For a decade now, between 250,000 and 
500,000 voters in New York State have voted 
for the Liberal Party’s candidates at each 
election. This is greater than the total yote 
cast in the last presidential election in such 
States as Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, and a 
few others. It is greater than the total vote 
of the two new, and let me say very welcome, 
States of Alaska and Hawail. 

We are dealing here with a major force in 
American politics. We are dealing with a 

whose independent candidate for the 
U.S. Senate in 1952, Dr. George S. Counts, 
polled 490,000 votes; with a party which, in 
that same year, gave Adlai Stevenson 417,000 
votes; with a party whose vote carried New 
York State into the Roosevelt column in the 
Presidential election of 1944; with a party 
whose 426,000 votes gave Senator Lehman his 
margin of victory in 1949; with a party that 
elected its independent candidate, Rudolph 
Halley, President of the New York City Coun- 
ci? in 1951 with 583,000 votes, and gave him 
428,000 votes for mayor in 1953; with a party 
whose 264,000 votes carried Governor Harri- 
man to victory in 1954, and whose 295,000 
votes made State Comptroller Arthur Levitt 
the only Democratic victor in 1958; with a 
party that elected its own candidate, Vincent 
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Corsall, the present mayor of the city of 
Oswego. 

To quote Senator Kratrno’s recent státe- 
ment, “Considcration must be given to sig- 
nificant parties such as the Liberal Party. 
It must not be denied the opportunity 
to present its candidates and its views on an 
equal basis with other substantial parties.” 

In this complex situation of equal time, the 
Liberal Party realizes that there have to be 
certain standards applied and certain limita- 
tions imposed. But distinction must be 
made between bona fide parties and candi- 
dates with a significant political program, 
and the others—or we will be throwing out 
the baby with the bath water. Let's not de- 
stroy the good principle of equal time be- 
cause it contains a weakness in detail, but 
rather work to eliminate the weakness. 

In the quest for both reasonableness and 
fairness, we would joln with CBS in seeking 
to define just who is and who is not a 
legally qualified candidate. In this regard, 
we would hold that the standards and re- 
quirements of each State should be the 
determining guide. 

For example, New York State has specific 
and stringent requirements. And for the 
broadcaster to deny a candidate, legally 
qualified and authorized by the State, the 
right to the airways, is to arrogate to itself a 
sovereign power of the State. 

We agree that bona fide newscasts and 
on-the-spot news programs should be ex- 
empted from the equal-time requirements. 
But with regard to panel shows, interviews, 
and documen programs, we feel that 
only those should be exempted that are 
substantially removed from the participant’s 
candidacy. 

Unless a radio or television program comes 
clearly and unmistakably under the heading 
of news, it must provide the right to equal 
time for all legally qualified candidates. 

We would make one exception. A candi- 
date for the Presidency who is legally quali- 
fied in certain States, should be entitled to 
equal time only in those States and not 
nationally. 

In the worldwide struggle that is now en- 
veloping all of us—the struggle between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism—the problem 
we are discussing here becomes increasingly 
important. We must be on guard at every 
moment to see that the concept of free ex- 
pression and communication is not eroded, 
eaten away by new encroachments, however 
slight or reasonable-appearing. We are here 
involved in nothing less than a defense of 
the fundamental processes of democracy, 


“Service Pays Off” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.*SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have contended that if the 
airlines would utilize Friendship Inter- 
national Airport in Baltimore, their 
services would be patronized beyond 
expectation. 

Several weeks ago on the floor of the 
House, I called attention to the fact that 
Friendship is finally taking on the hon- 
est identity of an aviation center. Re- 
cently American Airlines and Trans 
World Airlines inaugurated daily jet 
service to the west coast. This service 
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has really paid off, as is indicated in the 
timely editorial which appeared in the 
August 5 issue of the Sun, which follows. 
I heartily concur with the editor that 
a direct jet flight to Europe from Friend- 
ship would be patronized by thousands 
of people from this area. When the 
Civil Aeronautics Board receives a re- 
quest for a certificate to operate this 
service from Friendship to Europe, I 
trust it will recognize the fact that Bal- 
timoreans will fully utilize it and the 
authorization will be granted promptly. 
The Sun editorial follows: 
[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 5, 1959] 
SERVICE Pays Orr 
The first month’s operation of jet airliners 
out of Friendship has happily settled the 
old chicken-and-egg argument about Balti- 
more's travel habits, The airlines had con- 
tended that need for good service had to be 
proved before they could venture to provide 
it. Baltimoreans had said that once the 
service was there, it would be used. How 
long this war of assertion might have gone 
on no one knows. Luckily it was settled 
by geography, which decreed that National 
Airport could not extend its runways to take 
jets. They had to fly from Priendship or 
this area. And it turns out that 
Baltimoreans are the service to the 
west coast in large and increasing numbers. 
The planes are full and everyone is happy. 
What next? Well, how about a direct 
flight or two to Europe? A lot of Balti- 
moreans go to Europe, and the traffic of 
8 and diplomatic people from 
m to Europe is tremendous, A 
Bei a day (using jets, not hand-me-down 
equipment) would surely be patronized by 
the thousands of people in this area who 
would happily cut out the New York stop 
on the way, and the bother and lost time 
entailed by it. If such a service were started 
this winter it could be in the swing by next 
spring's tourist season, at which time, it may 
be, more than one flight a day would prove 
economic. 


New American Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Peoria Journal Star: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 31, 1959] 
New AMERICAN POLICY 


RicHarp Nrxon’s performance in the Soviet 
Union has a deeper meaning than might 
show on the surface. 

Nixon is not putting on a show for home 
use in the political maneuvers for 1960— 
although that picture of him tapping Khru- 
shchey on the chest is about the hottest 
political campaign shot of all time. 

Nrxon is there without doubt, however, as 
an instrument of American policy that has 
been thoroughly examined and discussed by 
the National Security Council—and as such 
we are seeing a basic change in the Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

For 15 years we have been in a cold war 
which was being fought by the Soviets while 
we tried to do little more than shore up 
our defenses and hold on the 40-yard line. 
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It is small wonder that the Communists 
have made gains. The strongest defensive 
team cannot win if it never has the ball, 
and eyen passes up the chance to intercept 
a pass and is content to just knock the ball 
down. All we have wanted from the cold 
war is out. 

The Soviets have repeatedly proposed, are 
now proposing, and have often enjoyed a 
situation in which they enjoy a privileged 
sanctuary in their own lands and satellites 
free from U.S, interference—while they 
roam the world fomenting trouble in every 
corner of the free nations. 

Yet all this time their own gigantic police 
force, their own strict control of press, radio, 
and TV, and restrictions on books and 
movies expose their own fears of their own 
people. 

Nrxon has not been parrying Khrushchev's 
thrusts. He has been making thrusts of his 
own, and with telling effect, Nothing is 
more vital to peace than that we shake the 
confidence of Kremlin leaders, and Nrxon is 
doing a tremendous job for one man in that 
direction. 

The effect is also to serve notice that we 
will not huddle in our own corner of the 
world and dodge Red blows, but that we are 
prepared to carry the cold war to the cap- 
tive peoples of the Soviet bloc. 

A good offense is the best defense, said 
Knute Rockne. This is true in war as in 
football. It is also true in a cold war as a 
hot war. 

And the myth of Communist shrewdness, 
inscrutability, and general ability to take 
advantage of us in every encounter is being 
exploded. If we fight back with their own 
cold war weapons every meeting can be a 
chance to gain. 

The cold war will never be won any other 
way—and never be ended in any other way. 

C. L. Dancer. 


Mary Norton 
SPEECH 


HON, CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
tribute as to the high esteem in which 
the late Mrs. Mary T. Norton was held 
by everyone, it is best expressed in the 
editorial which appeared in the Jersey 
Journal of August 3. 

I would like to make this editorial part 
of the record of feeling that everyone 
held for Mrs. Mary T. Norton. 

[From the Jersey Journal, Aug. 3, 1959] 

Mary Norton 

Everywhere in the Nation today, people are 
recalling that it was Mary Norton who first 
really carved out a meaningful place for 
women in the Halls of Congress. Jersey City 
and Bayonne sent her to the House of Rep- 
resentatives not as a woman, nor merely 
as the widow of a Congressman, but as a ca- 
pable legislator who could hammer out the 
Nation's laws as well as any man, if not 
better. 

HistoricaHy, she was just what the Nation 
needed when many Americans were still wary 
of the effects of the suffrage newly extended 
to women and their participation in public 
life. Mrs. Norton was aware of her role as 
a trailblazer, and she met every challenge. 

In 1925, when it was generally held that 
women Representatives had better be seen 
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and not heard, Mrs. Norton was outspoken, 
right from her freshman year. She later 
headed important House committees. AS 
head of the District of Columbia ttee, 
she was virtually mayor of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. She was the first to introduce a bill 
to repeal the prohibition law. She was 
chairman of the House Labor Committee 
which made a minimum wage-hour law part 
of the American laboring standard. 

That Mary Norton's extraordinary con- 
gressional career should have originated in 
Jersey City is something for her hometown 
to boast about, even in this hour of mourn- 
ing. 


About “Pop” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine in Medford, Oreg., re- 
cently wrote asking, Which is the purest 
soft drink on the market?” Miss Lynn 
Koch told me she had heard many pros 
and cons on this subject and she re- 
quested advice. 

I referred her letter to the Food and 
Drug Administration and an answer was 
forthcoming almost immediately. Com- 
missioner George P. Larrick noted: 

1, We know of no soft drinks on the 
market that would be considered harmful 
when consumed in the usual amounts by 
persons in normal health. 

2. We know of no basis upon which to 
consider one soft drink as better than any 
other, since an individual's personal choice 
as to flavor and other chardcteristics of a 
particular product is the ordinary method of 
selection. 


Commissioner Larrick went into fur- 
ther detail in answer to Miss Koch's 
question and her observation that she 
was “lost without pop.” 

Miss Koch’s question and the agency’s 
reply is of general interest, I believe, and 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor I include her inquiry and the 
Food and Drug Administration's reply: 

Meprorp, OREG., July 5, 1959. 

Dran Mr. Porter: I have heard many pros 
and cons on this subject and I would like 
the question settled right now. Which 18 
the purest soft drink on the market? 

I know that you have all the information 
handy and through this information you 
could give me the facts. I would like to 
know which is the purest and the best for a 
person. 

I hope you can get this to me soon be- 
cause Im lost without pop and I don't want 
to drink any that is not good for me. 

Thank you so much for your time and 
trouble. 

Sincerely, 


Lynn Kock. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 27. 1959. 
Hon, CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, Porter: This is in reply to your 
request of July 21 for information on soft 
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drinks, which was the subject of a letter you 
received from Miss Lynn Koch of Medford, 


There are numerous soft drinks on the 
Market in this country. Many of these 

Products are manufactured and sold only in 
` the State in which they are made and thus 
are not subject to regulation under the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Most of these products are quite similar 

composition, and are made up of carbon- 
ated water, sugar, harmless colorings and 
flavorings, and a harmless acidulant. Some 
Contain natural flavors such as lemon or 
orange oil, others contain a small amount 
ot fruit juice, while others contain harmless 
imitation flavors. 

We know of no soft drinks on the market 
that would be considered harmful when 
Consumed in the usual amounts by persons 
in normal health. Most cola-type beverages 
Contain between one-third to one-half grain 
Of added caffeine. This is equivalent to 
about the caffeine in one-third of a cup of 
COffee. Caffeine has a stimulating effect 
Which differs widely between individuals. 
Individuals who find coffee unduly stimulat- 
ing, particularly at night, should recognize 

t cola beverages may exert similar effects. 

e amounts of caffeine in these products, 
ver, are generally recognized as safe by 
authorities in this field. Aside from the 
Sugar content of these products, they possess 
no other significant nutritional properties. 

We know of no basis upon which to con- 
Sider one soft drink as better than any oth- 
er, since an individual's personal choice as 
to flavor and other characteristics of a par- 

product is the ordinary method of 
Selection. If any evidence were available 
that a particular one were harmful, we 
Would take action under the Federal law to 
Temove it from the market. We are con- 
t that similar action would be taken 
Against a harmful product under State or 
other local laws if the article were not 
Subject to Federal control. 

We hope these comments will be helpful. 
Ir further information concerning this mat- 
ter is desired, we shall be glad to try to 
Turnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


Aid for Impacted School Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
Fust 5 edition of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, on page A-12, carries 
an article concerning an administration 
Proposal to reduce aid to federally im- 
Pacted school areas by $61 million, which 
is now being considered by the House 
Education and Labor Subcommittee on 
General Education. The account relates 
that six “House Members complained 
that the denial of aid placed an unfair 
burden on the schools in their districts. 
The money has been appropriated to 
help school districts whose enrollments 
have been increased sharply by the im- 
Pact of military installations.” 

In view of the deficit budget, there can 

no quarrel with the thought that 
economy must be practiced somewhere 
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if expenditures are to be made elsewhere, 
Our colleagues who have attacked the 
move to reduce the aid program by $61 
million should be pleased to learn that 
the Treasury would have this sum avail- 
able if we accepted the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co.’s proposal to construct the 
Trinity River power facilities with its 
own funds. We certainly are not criti- 
cal of these Members opposing this re- 
duction since they undoubtedly feel it 
would work a hardship in their own dis- 
tricts. 

However, in order to be helpful to 
them and others of my colleagues in the 
House, I am calling their attention to 
the fact that the administration is 
strongly advocating joint development 
with this regulated utility of the Trinity 
River project, and seeking to reduce aid 
to federally impacted school areas in the 
same amount; the answer is obvious: 
the $61 million which the Government 
would be spared by not building the 
Trinity generators itself could be di- 
verted to aid impacted areas. 

The Post article referred to, above, 
follows: 

Move To CUT Am FOR IMPACTED AREAS Srms 
ATTACK BY Six House DEMOCRATS 

An administration proposal to reduce aid 
to federally impacted school areas—including 
Maryland and Virginia—ran into more oppo- 

terday. 
y reas ri reduce the aid program by 
$61 million was attacked by six Democratic 
House Members at a hearing before the 
House Education Subcommittee. 

The proposal would cut $3.5 million from 
the aid to Virginia and $2.4 million from 
Maryland's share. 

The House Members complained that the 
denial of aid placed an unfair burden on 
the schools in their districts. The money 
has been appropriated to help school dis- 
tricts whose enrollments have been increased 
sharply by the impact of military instal- 
lations. 

One Representative, CLEM MILLER, Demo- 
crat, of California, criticized the cutback as 
a typical administration effort to make prob- 
lems disappear through “formulas and 
abracadabra.” * 

Others who testified were Representatives 
James M. Quiciry, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania; D. S. Saunp, Democrat, of California; 
Porter Harpy, In., Democrat, of Virginia; 
Hartan Hacen, Democrat, of California, and 
Neat Smiru, Democrat, of Iowa. 
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A Cyprus in the Foothills of the Alps. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Times on July 29, 1959, 
which I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

A CYPRUS IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ALPS 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Vienna, July 28.—A dispute that has smol- 
dered 40 years in the mountainous South 
Tyrol again is poisoning relationships be- 
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tween Austria and Italy. If this cannot soon 
be pacified there is distinct possibility that 
violence may flare in the disputed area. 
And, unfortunately, negotiations have 
reached a stalemate. 

The Western world is so preoccupied with 
the cold war and with its efforts to adjust 
to the strident claims of newly independent 
Afro-Asian lands that it tends to forget until 
too late its own internecine quarrels. This 
was the case with Cyprus, where a wholly 
unnecessary little guerrilla war was permit- 
ted by negligence to erupt. 

Cyprus, happily, has been pacified. But if 
the festering controversy over the South 
Tyrol continues for much longer, one can 
predict with almost mathematical certainty 
a bitter altercation between Rome and Vien- 
na, accompanied by troubles from a Tyrolese 
underground, 

The scale of this controversy seems minia- 
ture when measured against other political 
agonies. In 1918 the Alpine foothills of 
Austria’s South Tyrol were awarded to Italy 
and became the Province of Alto Adige. A 
German-speaking minority, now numbering 
a quarter of a million, was maltreated under 
Mussolini. After World War II, by special 
accord, Rome guaranteed certain autono- 
mous rights to the former Austrians under 
its rule. 

But Rome foolishly chiseled on the agree- 
ment. It added the Trento Province, heav- 
ily populated by Italians, to the predomi- 
nantly German-speaking Alto Adige Province 
with which Austria is concerned. Thus, the 
administrative area whose autonomy would 
be assured became predominantly Italianate. 
And more and more Italians have since 
moved in, provoking the Germanic minor- 
ity's resentment. 4 

Rightwingers in both Italy and Austria are 
now pressing their respective governments 
toward increasing intransigence. Vienna's 
Parliament unanimously endorsed a strong 
Foreign Office attitude. And the present 
Italian Cabinet has so small a political ma- 
jority that it dares not appear moderate for 
fear of losing extremist support and falling. 
Furthermore, Rome worries about demands 
for greater autonomy in Sicily and fears to 
establish a precedent in the north. 
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Vienna doesn't suggest changing the fron- 
tler. It merely wants further privileges for 
the Alto Adige minority. But in Austria's 
own North Tyrol there is less restraint. Re- 
vistonists led by Dr. Aloys Oberhammer pub- 
licly lay claim to the Italian South Tyrol. 
Behind them is a small Tyrolese organiza- 
tion called the Berg Isel Society. This is 
believed to have gathered arms and explo- 
sives to smuggle into Alto Adige. 

Austrians who have recently visited that 
Italian mountain region claim that a few 
hundred young hotheads there have stored 
dynamite for “action” if they do not obtain 
a new status by the end of October. They 
imply they will blow up vitally important 
hydroelectric stations. And in the distant 
background is a vague pan-German move- 
ment. The Bonn Republic has maintained 
a correct hands-off policy; but German na- 
tionalists have not. 

In this impasse Vienna talks vaguely of 
bringing the matter before the World Court 
or the U.N. However, some legal experts say 
it could only be raised in the UN. as a 
threat to the peace. Extremists consequently 
argue that bloodshed is a requisite prelimi- 
nary to such action. 

Thus, the problem becomes inexorably 
worse, The Rome and Vienna Governments 
are in political straitjackets which hamper 
their ability to compromise even if they 
should be so inclined. This deadlock favors 
neo-Fascist elements in both South and 
North Tyrol. So far Russia has remained 
aloof. How long will it refrain from trying 
to fan the flames between NATO Italy and 
neutral but pro-Western Austria? 
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A decade ago there were similar storm 
warnings over Cyprus. Yet the West chose 
blandly to disregard these while hoping for 
the best. Such wishful thinking allowed a 
running sore to become cancerous. A hand- 
ful of Greek Cypriots transformed vehement 
protests into a partisan war. 

The lesson of that tragedy was that dis- 
interested friendly powers like the United 
States should attempt the role of honest 
broker while there is still a chance for con- 
structive diplomatic action. We failed, un- 
til too late, in Cyprus. Now time is running 
out in South Tyrol. 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 13th, 14th, and 15th in a se- 
ries of articles by Editor Charles L. 
Dancey appearing in the Peoria Journal 
Star: 

MYSTERIOUS WOMAN TURNS UP ON TRAIN TO 
Rostov 


(By Charles L, Dancey) 


Tua To Rosrov.—As I left my room for 
the long walk down on the flights of stone 
steps through the gardens, etc., to the car 
to leave Sochi and catch a train to Rostov, 
Eugene joined me. 

“Would you mind riding with a young lady 
to the station?” he asked. “She just got in, 
is very attractive, also an American, and she 
is leaving on the same train in the same 
carriage with you. I think you'll like her 
very much.” 

I thought he was kidding. 

People don't just drop out of nowhere in 
Russia and turn up at the last minute as 
traveling companions—Americans especially. 

In Yalta, Natasha had asked me what I 
Was really doing in Russia. She had said, 
“You are no tourist. All tourists are old 
and rich and proud, And they don't travel 
alone,” 

Others had made similar remarks about 
age and traveling alone, Yet here suddenly 
heading for a place not a normal tourist 
spot, com: I don't know where, is sup- 
posed to be a young American woman trav- 
eling alone. 

In the limousine, she sat, as real as could 
be. Maybe 25 years old, well dressed, made 
up, and peculiar only in being there at all 
and having fingernails about an inch long. 

She talked American as Peoria, itself (said 
she was from California but volunteered 
little more), There was no trace of Greg- 
ory Ratoff here. 

We rode to the station and boarded the 
train. Here was none of the crowding I'd 
heard much about, and none of the four- 
person sleeper compartments with mixed 
company folks talked about in Yalta (it 
certainly crossed my mind). 

Instead we were ushered into a luxurious 
car where I had a private compartment, my 
mysterious companion another, and only 
two other rooms were occupied. 

She came tripping back to my compart- 
ment loaded with fruit, bread, and other 
chow, and the white-coated whatever-he- 
was promptly popped in with a couple of 
cups of tea. 
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I made sure the door was left open, and I 


answered her running series of questions. 


but while it may have been pretty silly, I 
couldn't help figuring that this girl was 
either some kind of a nut, or something 
even more dangerous. I played it very cool. 

What really threw me was when she 
asked what I planned to write about—and 
up to this point I’m sure I'd never mentioned 
any newspaper connection. 

Now, Eugene could have told her—but if 
he did he gave her a devil of a lot more 
briefing off my passport than he gave me 
from hers. 

In any case, I acted as dumb as possible 
(which comes naturally and easily I'm 
afraid), and as completely worn out as 
possible—the conversation wound down to 
nothing, and eventually she went back to 
her compartment and I went to bed. 

In the morning we arrived at Rostov, and 
an intourist guide was right by the tracks 
waiting. When I joined her she was stand- 
ing talking to my companion of the train, 
who said goodbye, got back aboard, and 
continued on to wherever she was going 
while I went off to take a look at Rostov-on- 
Don * * * and try to catch a riverboat up 
to Stalingrad. 

There were no other Americans in Rostov. 


Reps REGARD SUNDAY AS REGULAR WORKDAY 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

The Communists no longer abolish reli- 
gious worship, but they are attacking it on 
two sides: (1) they have abolished Sunday 
as we know it, and (2) they have abolished 
religious teaching of the young. 

Yet they have not stamped out religion in 
42 years of trying. They say they will have 
it completely liquidated in another 50 years. 

They have abolished Sunday simply by 
working a 6-day week and then dividing up 
the various normal business and office activi- 
ties of a city into seven parts, each group 
working a different 6 days and having a dif- 
ferent day of the week as the day off, 

Thus, theoretically, only one-seventh of 
the city’s employed are off on Sunday. 

They say this is very “efficient,” having 
recreational facilities (beaches and parks in 
particular) in heavy use every day and not 
overloaded on any given day. Actually, Sat- 
urday aftermoons and Sundays still find 
crowds heavier than weekdays. 

The real effect of this on churches is to 
make every day, to a degree, a “Sunday,” so 
far as services are concerned, 

I was able to visit half a dozen active 
churches—but none on a Sunday morning. 
I understand there is a larger service Sunday 
than on any other day. 

Curiously enough, although I visited at 
odd hours on odd days, there was a small 
service underway for 20 or 30 or 40 people 
every time I came to a church. And every 
time the guide in that city remarked that 
this was very unusual. Most of the people 
are older, but not all of them. 

Every guide also gave me the same propa- 
ganda spiel—that only the old and illiterate 
still “believe” in the “magic” and “super- 
stitution” of religion. They tell of-supposed 
atrocities, claim that the church extorted 
money from the poverty-ridden peasants 
with threats and “mumbo-jumbo,” and ridi- 
cule the incense, the rich ikons, and the 
colorful ceremonies. 

Every guide that gave me this “pitch” gig- 
gled neryously as she did so, and every single 
one ended her long speech with: “Are you a 
believer?” 

I must admit that in this atmosphere the 
first time this on came after such a 
description of “religion” I fumbled for an 
effective answer, but each time thereafter 
I waa ready for them, 
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I would say: "What do you mean? A be- 
lever in what? Certainly not in au the 
things you have described as ‘religion.’ But 
I believe in God. However, I will tell you 
in what way I am an unbeliever. I do 
believe that all the perfect order of the 
world of nature and of space which your 
scientists are revealing came to be by some 
accident or coincidence without a plan 
a planner.” 

The Russians have it constantly drummed 
into them that nothing can be accomp 
without central planning so this argument 
usually silenced their antireligion pitch. 

One guide, however, simply fired back that 
“it is stupid to belleve in religion.” I told 
her that if it is stupid to believe in a 
with perfect wisdom, it is much more stupid 
to believe that there is perfect wisdom in the 
writings of a 19th century German hack 
named Karl Marx. Š 

To the question, “What do you believe? 
they reply, “I believe in man.” 

This is the religion to the 
masses. A religion of science and health. 
but more than that of the hero-gods who 
have led and now lead the Communist Party- 
This is a throwback to the barbarian relig- 
ions of humanism, elevating men to the 
status of hero-gods. 

In the Moslem areas, the same tactics ap- 
ply. Here, however, one can identify be- 
lievers because the men wear a white roll 
as a sort of brim on their turbans, and the 
women wear a snow-white loose dress. One 
constantly sees a scattering of these be- 
lievers even among the people in the heart 
of the urban centers. z 

There is also the Communist "religion, 
the true faith of this “elite corps.” Its basic 
tenet is that the overthrow of capitalist 
society is historically and scientifically in- 
evitable. R 

The “elite who perceive this “scientific 
truth” and place themselyes in the vanguard 
of this overthrow will inherit the world, as 
heirs of all existing political governments, 
existing social aristocrats, and all economic 
capitalists. Those who do everything possi- 
ble to hasten the day will be in this van- 
guard. Those who miss any such oppor- 
tunity will not. 

This dream of an invincible destiny 15 
what drives them on, a destiny that 
make the party members rulers of the 
masses, economically, politically and socially- 

This is a religion of power, not of bu- 
manitarianism—and its bible consists of the 
works of Marx and Lenin with comments by 
Stalin, Mao Tse Tung and Nikita Khru- 
shchev. s 

But for an organization whose own re- 
ligion is based on a theory of history, they 
seem to have studied very little real and 
true history. 

Otherwise, how could they be so confident 
that by forbidding religious instruction they 
will stamp out Judalsm in 50 years? 

Six thousand years of history say this 18 
nonsense. 


Wan History A ta RUSSIAN “Burns Him” 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Rostov.—Only here from noon until 7 
pm. when the boat heads upriver toward 
the Volga and Stalingrad, but an Intourist 
guide named Nina (Neena) met me at the 
train, took me in tow the entire time, and 
delivered me at the boat, 

In Rostov, thus, in rapid succession I saw 
the inevitable stadium, theater, bank bulld- 
ing, apartments under construction (and 
completed), and large, beautiful beach. 

It is a factory town with workers living 
near the factories in more-or-less self-con- 
tained little areas (they must walk to work, 
in most cases) made up mostly of little 
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Square houses, one story, surrounded by high 
rickety fences. 

I was also shown a TV tower, but saw no 
antennas, and was told the station began a 
Year ago. 

They say 70 percent of the city was de- 
Stroyed during the war. It was fought over 
and taken and retaken several times. A 
few ruins remain. Much has been rebuilt. 
Much is building. 

K Here again I heard the question asked, 
Nemyets? (German?) And the questioner 
being reassured: “Nyet, Amerikanyets.” 

It seems to make a big difference to them. 

Here too was the inevitable historical mu- 
zeum where one is not-so-subtly given a 
large dose of Red propaganda. 

They start with the little Greek statues of 
Athena dug up there and Greek weapons 
of ancient times, thence to Rostov as a 
fortress against the Turks, and to the his- 
tory of the famed Don Cossacks and weapons 
and armor of the Russians, Tartars, Cossacks, 
and Turks. 

Finally they come to World War I, “the 
first imperialist war,” the revolution, the 
Civil war in Russia (with no mention of the 
General who led the Reds to victory—Leon 
Trotsky) and a big set of pictures and weap- 
Onry designed to show that when “the work- 
ers“ came to power the Germans, French, 
British, and Americans, as capitalists, all 
Joined forces against the revolution. 

This burned me up, inasmuch as the Bol- 
Sheviks overthrew the liberal Kerensky re- 
gime that had deposed the czar largely by 
Winning over the Russian troops with prom- 
ises of peace. Indeed, Lenin had been in 
exile and the Germans put him on a special 
train and rushed him through the territory 
they occupied after the Russian revolution 
to get him in there and get Russia out of the 


Then, when he did get to power and did 
Make peace with Germany, the allies (who 
regarded Lenin with justice as a German 
agent) landed covering forces at key ports. 

were, of course, withdrawn after Ger- 
Many’s surrender. 

The Reds have rewritten all this. Now 
Lenin was there all the time. He is not as- 
soclated with the nasty Germans. And all 
Capitalist countries attacked the worker re- 
Bime at the same time. As a final touch, 
3 to them, they proceeded to whip 

all. > 

Then, we come to what we call World War 
H. In Russia, this is known as The Great 
Patriotic War.“ (Note: When Germany at- 

Poland and later France, the official 
label was the “Second Imperialist War“ dur- 
ing which Stalin cooperated with Hitler and 
Stabbed off Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
Plus part of Poland.) 

This is also passed over. 

This is not only the history they teach in 
Schools but it is drummed into people in 
museums like this in every city, with phy- 
ical exhibits and photos. 

Ah, well, on to Stalingrad. 


Distributive Rights of Foreign Benefi- 
ciaries as Affected by State Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oy 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House an important article, 
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which appeared in the June 1959 issue 
of Dickinson Law Review, on the “Dis- 
tributive Rights of Foreign Beneficiaries 
as Affected by State Action.” This 
article was written by two distinguished 
and learned members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Justice, Deputy 
Attorney General Ralph S. Snyder and 
Special Assistant Attorney General 
Irvin Stander. 

The article refers to recent Penn- 
sylvania developments but also includes 
references to the situation in Oregon, 
New York, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Vermont, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, California, Montana, Nevada, 
and Iowa. 

A Pennsylvania decision rendered by 
the Philadelphia Orphans’ Court in 
Zupko's Estate brought forth an excel- 
lent opinion by Judge Robert V. Bolger, 
which upheld the constitutionality of 
the Pennsylvania act of 1953 on the 
subject of the protection of the benefi- 
ciaries living in foreign countries. 

The reference in the article to the 
testimony of the Commonwealth's wit- 
ness regarding the Soviet law is so en- 
lightening with respect to the owner- 
ship of private property that the por- 
tion of the article is herein set forth in 
full: 

When one considers the 400 pages of testi- 
mony heard by the court, including the 
testimony of the witnesses for the claimants 
and that offered by the Commonwealth, re- 
garding Soviet law, economics, and political 
system, the veiled facade of the so-called 
people’s democracy is destroyed. The Com- 
monwealth's principal witness was Dr. Vlade- 
mir Gsovski, Chief of the European Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress since 1931; 
lecturer at Georgetown University; author of 
two volumes on Soviet civil law; Director of 
Mid-European law project; editor of “High- 
lights of Mid-European Law and Activities”; 

uate of the University of Moscow, 1913; 
Law School, University of Bratislava, 1926; 
and a former Russian lawyer and judge. He 
testified at great length about the insecurity 
and actual danger in the ownership of private 
property in the Soviet. He documented his 
testimony by citing chapter and verse from 
the Soviet Constitution, civil code, criminal 
code, published decisions of cases, and writ- 
ings of legal authors. 

The following important references to his 
voluminous testimony serve to illustrate how 
fully he proved the fact that Soviet bene- 
ficiaries would not have the benefit, use, 
enjoyment, or control of their distributive 
shares: 


(a) He quoted from Professor Malitsky’s 
book “Civil Code of the Soviet Republics” 
which states: 

“Here lies a basic difference between Com- 
munist law and capitalistic law. The capi- 
talist law is based upon the abstract (natu- 
ral) rights of the individual. It places the 
individual {n the center of the world, sur- 
rounds him with a cult, and therefore estab- 
lishes limits to the state * * * however, the 
proletarian state limits the acts not to itself 
but to its citizens. * * * The proletariat 
bestowed rights upon the citizens of the 
state, but set for each person limits to pro- 
vate liberty to be observed in the exercise of 
private initiative.” 

(b) The Soviet Constitution, though it 
uses the term “private ownership” in only 
one place, provides that all private ownership 
of the means of production are abolished. 

(c) Section 4 of their constitution calls 
for the liquidation of the capitalist system 
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of economy and the abolition of private 
ownership of the “instruments and means 
of production.” 

(a) Section 5 of their constitution places 
the ownership of all property in either the 
form of state ownership or the form of own- 
ership of cooperatives or collective farms. 

(e) The only form of ownership given to 
individuals is not of “private property” but 
“personal ownership” of their earned income, 
savings, dwellings, household effects and 
utensils, objects of personal consumption 
and comfort and the right of succession in 
personal ownership under section 10 of the 
constitution. 

(f) The conduct of business for gain is 
prohibited since it involves ownership of the 
“instruments or means of production.“ ex- 
cept for artisans who do not employ hired 
labor. 

(g) Despite the continued presence in the 
Sovlet of some few independent farmers, the 
farmer is not permitted to own more than 


- one cow, and two calyes. He may not own 


a draft horse or oxen since these are in- 
struments of production. 

(h) Even artisans are proscribed in their 
activities. A tailor may produce a suit for 
a given customer, but is prohibited from any 
production for the market. 

(i) The sale of goods in the open market 
by an individual subjects him to prosecution 
for committing the crime of speculation. 
The crime of speculation carries with it 
heavy penalties of banishment, imprison- 
ment, and confiscation of property. 

(j) There is no system of legal precedents 
in the enforcement of laws, and few decisions 
are published, since one of the basic doctrines 
in the Soviet system is “dialectic material- 
ism,” under which the Government does not 
want to have its own actions limited by its 
own courts or its own laws. This is a process 
of alternate progress and retreat dictated by 
circumstances. 

(£) The criminal code can be applied ex 
post facto against acts which were not in 
violation when performed. 

(1) The criminal code permits the prosecu- 
tion of an act of a citizen as a crime by 
analogy to other offenses, leaving the inter- 
pretation of the analogy solely in the hands 
of the public prosecutor, 

(m) Speaking of personal ownership, Dr. 
Gsovski stated: “My general conclusion is 
that personal ownership is in the darkest 
corner of the Soviet legal system, fenced in 
from all sides.“ 

(n) Section 147 of the criminal code makes 
any contract invalid when “directed to the 
obvious prejudices of the state,” and renders 
the contract unenforceable and the goods 
subject to confiscation, Any transactions in- 
volving a sale for unearned income would 
come under this category. 

(0) A recent development in the Soviet has 
been the enactment of antiparasitic laws in 
many Russian states which subject persons 
living on unearned income to banishment 
in a proceeding by public judgment of the 
persons living on his street, in his apartment 
house, or in his collective farm. 

(p) Russian citizens may not enter into 
any transactions involving foreign currency 
since this is a monopoly of the state bank. 

(a) Any foreign currency received by a 
Russian must be deposited in the state bank 
where he receives rubles at the official rate 
of exchange. 

(T) There is no system of redress by a pri- 
vate citizen against the Government or its 
administrative agencies, merely a right of 
complaint. 

(8) There still exists the power in the 
Ministry of the Interior to banish persons 
for dangerous activity without any specified 
definition of the crimes involved, or guaran- 
tees of fair trial or right of appeal. 

(t) The Soviet Constitution itself has been 
amended by various bodies without proper 
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(u) When asked specifically his opinion 

the right of a Russian national to 

the actual use, enjoyment, benefit, and con- 

trol of moneys which might be sent from a 

Pennsylvania decedent's estate, Dr. Gsovski 
stated: 

“The restrictions are so numerous and 80 
indefinite that the actual use, enjoyment and 
control is reduced to a minimum and the 
such small portion of the money which the 
recipient would get under the exchange reg- 
ulations, could only be used in a very limited 
way for a very limited purpose and for 
articles of personal consumption only.” 

(v) Private ownership of land is prohib- 
ited in Russia, although a person can buy 
a small house and place it on land assigned 
to him. 

(w) Dr. Gsovski concluded by pointing out 
the various perils facing Soviet citizens who 
receive a sum of money from the United 

States, even though it be a small portion 
of the money sent because of the currency 
regulations. These perils include: 

1. Possibility that the money may be con- 
sidered unearned income which is not pro- 
tected by the Soviet Constitution. 

2. The use of the money to purchase arti- 
cles which are not strictly necessary may be 
deemed dangerous activity, prejudicial to the 
state. 

3. The attempt to sell any excess belong- 
ings purchased with this money might be 
subject to prosecution as speculation. 

4. The mere use of the money for living 
purposes might be subject to prosecution 
for parasitism because it would be considered 
as living on unearned income. 

The Commonwealth's expert witness on 
the restrictions imposed by the Soviet eco- 
nomic system and the Soviet currency reg- 
ulations on foreign bequests was a specialist 
in the Soviet economy, Leon H. Herman, 
Economic Analyst for the United States Li- 
brary of Congress. Mr. Herman is a trained 
economist who has published an lectured ex- 
tensively on the Soviet economy. He reads 
and speaks the Russian language and uses 
for his source material Russian newspapers 
and economic publications, as well as official 
dispatches from the various U.S. officials in 
Russia. His prior experience includes al- 
Most 10 years of service in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce where he rose to the po- 
sition of Chief of the U.S.S.R. section in the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Mr, Herman testified at length regarding 
the shipment of parcels to Russia, exchange 
regulations, purchasing power of the Russian 
ruble and standards of living in Russia and 
covered the following salient points: 

(a) Parcels may be sent to Russia with 
certain limitations as to size, value and con- 
tent. While they can be sent duty free this 
method imposes an insurmountable burden 
of paying the prohibitive duties on the re- 
cipient, and therefore the common method 
is to send the package with duty prepaid by 
the sender in U.S. dollars. 

(b) One of the most troublesome limita- 
tions imposed by the Russians Is that the 
parcel may not contain saleable merchandise. 

(c) Since October 1, 1957, used clothing 
cannot be shipped in parcels to Russia. 

(d) Prepaid duties on parcel shipments 
zange from 25 percent to 250 percent of the 
value of the goods sent; on clothing the duty 
is 100 percent and on shoes 75 percent. On 
coffee, tea and cocoa that duty is 100 percent 
of value. 

(e) The duties are prepaid in U.S. dollars 
and these go to the Soviet Government 
through the state bank. 

(t) There are five additional charges on 
the sending of parcels levied by the Soviet 
Government for commissions, inspection fee, 
insurance fee, and two service charges by 
the shipping company. 
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(g) These prepaid duties collected by the 
Soviet Government on parcels shipped from 
the United States totaled $1,700,000 during 
1956. They were considerably higher in 1957 
and amount to more than $2 million. 

(h) Shipment of dollars to Russia is pro- 
hibited and the recipient receives rubles, not 
dollars. Until April 1957 the recipient re- 
ceived 4 rubles per dollar, which is the ofi- 
cial rate of exchange. Since then the United 
States Embassy has indicated that the Rus- 
sian State Bank would pay recipient 10 rubles 
per dollar, but this is not the official rate, so 
the State Bank can resume the official rate 
at any time. 

(i) Studies of the purchasing power of the 
ruble show that it is quite low, e.g., 4 rubles 
($1) for a pound of sugar; 8 rubles for a 
dozen eggs ($2); 12 rubles ($3) for a pound 
of butter. 

(j) An analysis of the purchasing power 
of the ruble compared to the United States 
dollar shows that in the class of survival food 
items and luxury goods the ruble purchases 
from one-tenth to one-fifteenth as much as 
the dollar, which is a comparable ratio, 
However, in the class of nonsurvival items 
needed for everyday living such as wearing 
apparel, yard goods, suits, shirts, shoes, etc., 
the ruble’s purchasing power drops to one- 
fiftieth of the dollar and buys on the average 
only 2 cents worth of goods although its of- 
ficial exchange value is 25 cents. 

(k) In this class of goods, the Soviet con- 
trols consumption by imposing a hidden 
“turnover” tax which is reflected only in 
the increased selling price. 

(i) The hidden turnover tax is used by 
the Soviet for its new capital expenditures 
and for the support of its military estab- 
lishment. It represents from 40 percent to 
60 percent of the total government revenue 
in Russia. > 

(m) The prepaid duties on parcels provide 
the Soviet Government with a sizable fund 
($2 million) per year for purchase of goods 
in the United States and for propaganda 


purposes. 

(n) The Soviet has devalued and debased 
its currency many times. In April 1957, it 
suspended payments on government bonds 
for 20 to 25 years and thus wiped out over 
half of the currency value held by all Rus- 
sians, 

(o) The free market in rubles, which 
exists in many European countries and in 
the United States, quotes current exchange 
rates at 33 to 60 rubles for the United States 
dollar. Contrasted with the official rate 
of 4 rubles and the so-called premium rate 
of 10 rubles per dollar the free market fair- 
ly reflects the actual purchasing power of 
2 cents per ruble in most cost-of-living 
items. 

. (p) Because the ruble has a 2 cents pur- 
chasing power in exchange for the dollar, 
the recipient of a money bequest would not 
get the actual use, control, benefit, or en- 
jJoyment of the funds which might be sent 
to him from the United States. The balance 
of the value of the dollars sent will be used 
for other non-economic purposes of the So- 
viet Government.’ 

(q) Because of the heavy duties and other 
charges imposed by the Soviet the recipient 
of any parcel from the United States would 
receive a maximum of only 50 percent of 
the true value of the United States dollar 
used to purchase the goods in the United 
States, and the balance of the true value 
will be paid to the Soviet Government in 
the form of duties and charges. 

The principal witness for the claimants 
was Prof. Harold J. Berman, teacher of 
comparative Soviet and American Law at the 
Harvard Law School and the Russian Re- 
search Center of Harvard University. Pro- 
fessor Berman testified at length regard- 
ing the Soviet legal and form of 
government. While he attempted to show 
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a growing system of legal procedure in Rus- 
sla, his testimony clearly revealed the short- 
comings of their legal system in failing to 
protect the rights of the individual from 
governmental oppression and terrorism. 
Here are some of the pertinent admissions 
made by him on this subject during his di- 
rect and cross-examination. 

(a) There is no effective constitutional 
restraint upon the power of the top leader- 
ship to change the law. 

(b) Ex post facto laws can be and have 
been enacted in the field of criminal law. 

(c) The top leadership of the Soviet can 
change any law under effective Soviet law. 

(d) Most of his opinions as to the progress 
of the Soviet legal system were derived from 
conversations with judges, lawyers, and citi- 
zens and not from the usually acce; 
sources of the Constitution, statutes, 
reported decisions of the courts. His testi- 
mony was almost entirely devoid of docu- 
mentation. 

(e) No Russian may purchase goods for 
resale without being guilty of the erime 
of speculation. 

(f) The private ownership of real estate 
is limited to a private homestead without 
title to the land under the house. 

(g) Ownership of the means of production 
is prohibited. If a loom or sewing machine 
is owned, the Soviet citizen can use it only 
to make his own clothes and he can employ 
no one to help him or to sell the products to 
others for gain. 

(n) Foreign currency must be turned in 
to the State Bank for redemption into rubles 
at the official exchange rate. 

(i) There is & provision In Soviet law for 
escheat to the state for nonclaimer of in- 
heritances after 6 months from date of death. 

(j) The rights of nonresidents of the So- 
viet are determined by the existence of 
treaties with the country of their nationality 
and there is no such treaty between U.S. S. R. 
and the United States. 

(k) There is considerable doubt in Soviet 
law as to whether an American can t 
and receive moneys from a Russian estate. 

(1) Banishment of a person for being 50- 
cially dangerous still exists in the Soviet 
without any definition as to the elements of 
the crime. 

(m) He admitted that, one of the most 
vicious aspects of the Soviet legal system” 15 
the “enactment in some instances of laws 
which are not published.” 

(n) The criminal code in Russia states 
that a person may be convicted of a crime 
analogous to other crimes in the code, with- 
out further definition of the nature of the 
crime. 

(o) Antiparasitic laws are now en- 
acted in many Sovlet States which make it 4 
crime to live on unearned income. Trial 15 
conducted by the neighbors of the accused 
and the penalty is banishment from 2 to 5 
years. This law, the witness admitted, was 
“a viclation of everything they had been 
proclaiming” about the progress of their 1 
system. 

(p) The system of voluntary purchase of 

government bonds out of salaries was abol- 
ished in 1957 after an edict by the govern- 
ment postponing the maturity date of these 
bonds for 25 years. This repudiation or 
postponement involved 253 billion rubles of 
currency in Russia and amounted to one- 
half of the currency in circulation at that 
time. 
(q) The US. Government prohibits the 
sending of any remittances from the U.S- 
Treasury of pensions, retirement funds, etc+ 
to beneficiaries who reside in the Soviet. 

(r) Berman affirmed a quotation from his 
own book “Justice In Russia,” reading 85 
follows: 

“The restoration of law since 1936 al- 
though still a movement rather than an 
accomplished fact is one of the most signifi- 
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cant internal developments in Soviet Russia 
since 1917.“ 

(s) He also affirmed a quotation from his 
Own article in the Yale Law Journal of July 
1957, stating as follows: 

“Yet law and order cannot now be con- 
sidered entirely secure in the Soviet Union. 
They can never be out of danger so long as 
the leadership endorses the philosophy that 
law is basicelly an instrument of force and 
that where the instrument fails, force must 
use more ruthless means. Nor can law be 
completely secure while the leadership be- 
Ueves that all social institutions and proc- 
esses are essentially products of the time, of 
a given stage of historical development, and 
that there is nothing beyond the given stage, 
nothing sacred.“ 

(t) The prepaid duties on parcels and the 
Currency exchange rules on the remittance 
of moneys to Russia confer a distinct and 
substantial benefit to the Soviet Govyern- 
ment. 

One of the claimant's witnesses was 
Thomas V. Zug, trust cfficer of the Provident 
Tradesmans Bank and Trust Co, Mr. Zug 
testified that he was. in charge of the ad- 
ministration of this estate. He found four 
bolts of cloth in decedent's apartment and 
indications that these were to be sent to 
brothers and sisters in Russia. These were 
shipped to Russia through the Globe Parcel 
Service. Cross-examination revealed the 
extent of the prepaid duties and charges on 
these articles as follows: 

(a) On a shipping invoice on which the 
Cost value of the goods was $38.10, the pre- 
Paid duty and shipping charges totaled 
$45.10, over 125 percent. 

(b) On a shipping invoice on which the 
Cost value of the goods was $16.40, the pre- 
Paid duty and shipping charges totaled 
$29.95, over 175 percent. 

(c) On a shipping inyoice on which the 
Cost value of the goods was 832.90, the pre- 
Paid duty and shipping charges totaled 
$42.69, over 130 percent. 

(d) On a shipping inyoice on which the 
cost value of the goods was $40.10, the pre- 
Paid duty and shipping charges totaled 
$46.40, over 115 percent. 

From the testimony presented to the 
court, it appeared abundantly clear that the 
shipment of money or goods to Soviet bene- 
fictaries is subjected to prohibitive charges 
for duties and currency exchange manipu- 
lations which serve only to fatten the Soviet 
exchequer. The benefit to the Soviet citizen 
is minimal and incidental. In the shipment 
of money the beneficiary receives rubles at 
a rate having a purchasing power of about 
2 cents instead of the theoretical 25 cents 
Produced by the official rate of exchange. 
Thus, the recipient gets only one-twelfth to 
one-fifth of the United States dollar sent, and 
the Soviet Government gets the rest. 

In the matter of packages, the testimony 
Clearly established that the duties on the 
Most desirable goods range from 100 per- 
cent upward and the packages are limited 
as to value and content. Further additional 
charges are imposed for the benefit of the 
Soviet Government so that the actual bene- 
fit to the recipient is between 25 percent 
and 50 percent of the value of the purchase 
Price of the goods sent, the balance going 
to the Sovlet Government. 

Overriding in these considerations, the 
testimony clearly established that the own- 
ership of private property, as we know It. is 
extremely hazardous and tenuous in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet laws, published 
or unpublished, existing or suddenly imposed 
on an ex post facto basis, and “subject to 
change without notice” are designed to dis- 
courage the ownership of personal property. 
Thus, Soviet beneficiaries of Pennsylvanis 
bequests may be harmed rather than helped 
by the receipt of money from an estate. 
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Based on the overwhelming testimony of 
the Commonwealth's witnesses Judge Bolger 
made the following trenchant observations 
in his opinion: 

“Tt is our opinion that although the testa- 
tor gave his bounty to his brothers and sis- 
ters, residents of the U.S.S.R., that he did 
not intend them to be used as pawns 
through whom the Government of Russia 
would enrich itself at their expense so that 
they would receive little, if any, benefit un- 
der his will. 

“The use of personal ownership and prop- 
erty rights is not only unprotected by Soviet 
law, but is also prosecuted. 

“The finding is inescapable that minimal 
benefits would flow to the distributees and 
maximum benefits to the Soviet Govern- 
ment and would be available for uses inimi- 
cal to the United States were the claimant's 


request granted.” 


Vice President Nixon’s Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the trepidation held in some 
quarters over the outcome of Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon’s trip to Russia and Poland, 
it turned out to be a greater success 
than most dared to hope. Reflecting the 
general acclaim over his experiences 
abroad, and the skill with which he con- 
ducted himself, I include under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
editorials from two daily newspapers in 
my district. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Aug. 4, 19591 
HISTORIC Occasion 


Vice President Nixon made the most of 
his unprecedented opportunity to talk to 
a mass Soviet audience. His speech to the 
Russian people on a nationwide radio hook- 
up and a special combine of 10 television 
outlets was polite but firm. In it he stressed 
the strength of both countries and the de- 
sire of the American and Soviet peoples for 

ace. 

5 Mr. Nrxon said that because both the 
United States and the Soviet Union are 
strong, peace must be based on mutual re- 
spect and not be a peace of surrender or 
dictation by either side. i 

The Vice President told the Russian people 
that Soviet Premier Khrushchev “can go 
down in history as one of the greatest leaders 
the Soviet people have ever produced if he 
devotes his energies and talents to building 
a better life for the people of his own coun- 
try.“ But, he said, Mr. Khrushchey and his 
people will continue to live in an era of 
fear, suspicion and tension if his objective 
is promotion of the communization of coun- 
tries outside the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Nrxon replied to Priemer Khrushchevy’'s 
recent prediction that the grandchildren of 
Americans would live under communism by 
raying that “we do not object to his saying 
this will happen” but that “we only object 
if he tries to bring it about.“ 

Mr. Nixon stressed what he regards as the 
desirability of more contacts between leaders 
of the two countries and suggested regular 
radio and television broadcasts by Premier 
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Khrushchey to the American people in ex- 
change for President Eisenhower being given 
the same privilege to talk to the Russian 
people. 

For the chiefs of state of the United States 
and Russia to talk regularly to the peoples 
of the other country would be an innova- 
tion in the conduct of foreign relations. 
Whether such a plan would have the effect 
that Mr. Nor seems to have in mind will 
be questioned by those who are convinced 
that what will be important in the future 
will be Kremlin policy as it affects the 
United States and the rest of the free world, 
not what Mr. Khrushchev says in speeches 
to the American people. 

Mr. Nixon provided additional evidence 
that he sees the hope of improved relations 
between the United States and Russia in 
increased contacts between leaders of the 
two countries when he said Sunday that the 
Soviet Premier should be invited to the 
United States to correct his “very real mis- 
conceptions” about American policies and 
attitudes. } 

The American people learned Monday, how- 
ever, that an agreement already has been 
reached for an exchange of visits by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev. 
Mr. Eisenhower said that early in July he 
initiated the correspondence that finally 
brought about the agreement. 

If Mr. Khrushchey has what Mr. Nixon 
calls very serious misconceptions about the 
United States in spite of all the informa- 
tion that has been available to him, a visit 
to the United States might serve a useful 


purpose. 

It would seem, however, that reports by 
Deputy Premiers Mikoyan and Kozloy on 
their tours of the United States would have 
been helpful in clearing up the misconcep- 
tions, 

Premier Khrushchev may have real mis- 
conceptions about America, but he should 
haye known about the attitude of the people 
of Poland who gave Vice President NIXON 
the greatest reception he has had during 
his travels in 60 foreign countries. 

Mr. Nixon was showered with flowers, ap- 
plause and smiles by a cheering, singing 
crowd of 250,000 Poles who greeted him as 
he arrived from Moscow. The repeated 
shouts of “Bravo America” should be sig- 
nificant to Mr. Khrushchev as evidence that 
the hearts of the Communist-ruled Polish 
people are with the West. 

The Kremlin can find no support for its 
anti-American propaganda line in the fact 
that the Polish people’s welcome to Mr. 
Nod surpassed in enthusiasm and perhaps 
in numbers the official reception for Premier 
Khrushchey in Warsaw 2 weeks ago. 

Whatever effect Mr. Nrxon’s address may 
have had on the Russian people, initial re- 
action of Soviet officialdom made it clear 
that the Vice President’s words have not 
moderated the attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment toward the United States. 

Radio Moscow went on the air following 
Mr. Nrxon’s speech with an accusation that 
the vice president had distorted Soviet for- 
eign policy and a claim that he had dodged 
the question of American bases encircling 
the Soviet Union. 

Deputy Premier Kozlov, who had an op- 
portunity to clear up misconceptions he may 
have had about the United States during 
his tour of this country, made a scathing 
reply to the Nrxow speech, asserting that the 
United States does not practice what it 
preaches. - 

It is on the basis of the Kremlin’s atti- 
tude as revealed in official Soviet statements 
and in Soviet policy pursued in normal con- 
tracts between officials and diplomats of the 
two countries that the United States must 
continue to evaluate United States-Soviet 
relations and issues. 
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What Premier Khrushchey might say in 
regular speeches to the American people 
would be far less important than what those 
who do his bidding say and do in Geneva or 
East Germany or Hungary or other places 
where representatives of the Kremlin speak 
for the Soviet Government. 

Many Americans share Mr. Nrxon’s views 
on the desirability of increased contacts 
between United States and Soviet leaders it 
must be kept in mind that there is already an 
adequate opportunity in normal contacts 
between representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments for the Soviet Government to make 
known any improvement in its attitude to- 
ward the United States. 

{From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, Aug. 4, 
1959] 


Nixon IN POLAND 


The great welcome given to Vice President 
Nrxon in Foland was touching evidence that 
the people of Poland still have a very deep 
friendship for the United States. The na- 
ture of the welcome also served to empha- 
size that in the hearts of the people of 
Poland the spirit of freedom still is strong. 

This welcome was not engineered. It was 
spontaneous. And one must wonder what 
Nikita Khrushchey thinks about it. e 
welcome given to him on his recent visit to 
Poland was pale, in comparison. The lesson 
should be clear enough to the Russian 
dictator. 

The welcome—250,000 people—also was 
evidence that the Voice of America broad- 
casts are being heard regularly inside Poland. 
The official press and radio had not even 
announced the time of Nrxon’s arrival, say- 
ing only that it would be on Sunday. The 
Voice of America had been broadcasting the 
details of Nrxon's visit for 3 days. 

Another factor that makes the welcome so 
remarkable is that Polish officials took Nrxon 
into town along a route not usually used for 
visiting dignitaries. Nevertheless, throngs 
lined the 15-mile route from the airport. 
Men, women, and children cheered the U.S. 
Vice President. Obviously, the people of 
Poland were determined to salute this rep- 
resentative of democracy. 

Another indication of this was that 5,000 
Poles were on hand when Nrxon laid a wreath 
at the tomb of Poland's Unknown Soldier. 
There had been no advance announcement 
of the wreath-laying. 

It is reported the crowd hushed when 
Nixon laid his wreath of red, white, and blue 
flowers, with a card reading: “In memory of 
Polish war heroes, from the people of the 
United States.” How this must have stirred 
memories of gallant Poland's battle against 
the Nazi hordes—and the stab in the back 
administered by Soviet Russia. 

The cries of the crowd must have an un- 
pleasant ring in the Khrushehev's ears. 
They included, “Long live Nixon,” “long live 
the President of the United States,” “long 
live America,” “we love Americans.” 

No, the Communists have not succeeded 
tn crushing the spirit of the people of Poland. 
‘They never will. 


Banks Grow Cool to Student Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following item which appeared in 
Tapi York Herald Tribune of June 14, 
Raus Grow Cool. ro STUDENT Loans 
(By James J. Morisseau) 


New York State's effort to provide guar- 
anteed low-interest loans for college students 
appears at the end of its first year to be 
& noteworthy success—everywhere but in the 
heavily populated suburbs of Long Island. 

The New York Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corp. was set up by the legislature in 
April 1957, and issued its first loans on 
June 30, 1958. Since then, it has guaranteed 
loans totaling $3,045,246 to 5,557 students. 


PLIGHT OF LONG ISLAND STUDENTS 


Thus, in the words of Donald G. Eichmeyer, 
assistant secretary of the corporation, the 
program has been a tremendous success. 

Nevertheless, students and potential stu- 
dents who live on Long Island have in many 
cases found it impossible to secure loans un- 
der the HEAC program, 

Only $273,000 in loans to 473 students 
have been granted so far by the 6 banks 
in Nassau County and 13 in Suffolk County 
that are listed as participants in the pro- 


gram. 

At least two of them, the Bank of Rock- 
ville Centre Trust Co. in Nassau and the Suf- 
folk County National Bank of Riverhead, are 
no longer issuing loans under the program. 

The primary problem is not limited to 
Long Island. Very simply, the interest and 
repayment provisions of the HEAC plan are 
not attractive to bankers. 

LIMITED TO $5,000 


As the program is now set up, a student 
may borrow a maximum of $500 in his fresh- 
man year, $750 each for his sophomore and 
junior years, and $1,000 for his senior year 
and for succeeding years of postgraduate 
study, but is limited to a total loan of $5,000. 

Thus the student may borrow up to $5,000 
over a period of 6 years, during which time 
he is required to pay only the interest on 
the outstanding loan—fixed by the corpora- 
tion at a rate of 4 percent simple interest. 
Repayment of the principal, on the basis of 
an agreement reached between the student 
and the bank, does not begin until 3 months 
after graduation or other termination of 
studies. 

The package,“ said Grant Van Sant, vice 
president of the Long Island Island Trust 
Co. in Garden City, participating bank, and 
a member of the New York State Bankers 
Association Committee on Financing Higher 
Education, “is not palatable enough to make 
it generally acceptable to the banks in the 
State.” 

Another bank officer, who admitted that 
his institution had processed no applications 
and made no loans for several months, said 
his bank would participate in the program, 
but with little enthusiasm. 

MORE IN MORTGAGES 


Several observers said the problem was 
more acute on Long Island because there is 
more interest in college educations among 
suburban families and because of the rapidly 
growing population. 

At the same time, new home construction 
on Long Island has created a heavy demand 
for mortgage money, which brings the banks 
a far greater return than the 4 percent on 
student loans. One banker pointed out that 
it costs the banks 314 percent to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve system, so that, 
with operating expenses, they actually lose 
money on the student loans. 

This, despite the public service nature of 
the student loan program and the admitted 
dividends in good public relations, is hard 
for the bankers to swallow. 

The drawbacks are so serious that Nassau 
County's two largest banks have refused to 
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take any part in the HEAC program. They 
are the Meadowbrook National Bank in West 
Hempstead and the Franklin National Bank 
in Franklin Square, each with more than 
30 branches, blanketing the county. 

SOME QUOTAS ARE SET 

The refusal of these banks, despite re- 
peated overtures from the HEAC, to join 
the program has shifted the demand to the 
six participating banks in Nassau, all of 
which are smaller and operate with fewer 
resources. As a result, the participating 
banks have had to limit loans to students 
from their banking area, to set quotas on 
the total loans they will make and, in some 
cases, to suspend or discontinue the loan 
service. 

Both Meadowbrook and Franklin National 
have announced great interest in the pro- 
gram, and a willingness to participate pro- 
viding that a more equitable interest and 
repayment schedule can be agreed upon. 
They have also asked that parents be re- 
quired to cosign the loan if the student is a 
minor. 

Meanwhile, the Nassau students will find 
little -relief outside their home county. 
Most banks in the program have adopted the 
rule that loans will go only to residents of 
their banking area, and in some cases, to 
applicants whose parents or relatives have 
deposits in the bank. Most banks adopted 
the rule early in the program when West- 
chester and Nassau students flocked to New 
York City and Suffolk to apply for loans. 
The County Trust Co. in Westchester has 
since joined the plan, cutting off emigrants 
from that area. 

Suggested improvements in the program 
are now under study by the assistance cor- 
poration’s board of directors, according to 
Mr. Van Sant. Most of these involve elim- 
ination of some of the redtape and improve- 
ment of the cumbersome method of com- 
puting interest. 

But suggestions that the interest rate be 
made variable—pegged to 1 percent above 
the prime rate of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem—have so far met an un audience 
at the corporation. And there have been no 
results so far in the bank's attempts to vary 
the length of the repayment agreement 
rather than face a 6-year plan which the 
borrower now may demand. 

There seems, however, to be optimism even 
among the nonparticipating banks that the 
Kinks will eventually be ironed out of the 
program. 

Certainly, there can be no question that 
the granting of substantial financial assist- 
ance to more than 5,000 students with the 
cooperation of 211 banks during the corpo- 
ratlon's first year of operations is an Impor- 
tant and commendable achievement, 


The Great White Fleet: A Mission for 
Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the sponsors of a concurrent resolu- 
tion calling for the use of some of Amer- 
ica’s idle warships in a worldwide mission 
to transport surplus food, medical as- 
sistance, and technical aid to 
peoples, I am deeply moved by the man- 
ner in which the American people have 
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Opened their hearts and minds to this 
Proposal. My own South Dakota con- 
stituents who have written to me on this 
theme have endorsed the Great White 
Fleet idea without exception. 

The deep humanitarianism of the 
American people and their basic reli- 
8ious faith in the brotherhood of man 
Shines through the letters coming to me 
and to other sponsors of the mercy fleet 
proposal. 

I am grateful to Commander Manson 
of the U.S. Navy who conceived of the 
idea, and to Life magazine for so effec- 
tively publicizing it. 

Here is an idea in which all Americans 
Can share by modest voluntary contribu- 
tions. It will dramatize America’s ma- 
terial and spiritual strength for all the 
world to see. It will give us a powerful 
instrument in the competition with com- 
munism for the uncommitted masses of 
the globe. Most of all, it will be good for 
the soul of America to thus heed the ad- 
monition of the Great Teacher that we 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
minister to the afflicted. 

The Navy has many ships lying idle in 
American harbors—including four com- 


` pletely equipped hospital ships. We 


have other ships filled to overflowing 
with surplus farm commodities that are 
g to deteriorate. We have a 

host of the world’s finest doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. We haye millions of 
citizens who would contribute dimes, 
Quarters, and dollars to finance the 
staffing and supplying of the mercy fleet. 
Why should we delay in activating a 
small portion of our mothball fleet and 
devote it not to the science of killing, but 
to the science of healing? This idea may 


Well be grabbed up and put into opera- 


tion by the Soviet Government if we do 
not hasten to implement it. 

The finest minds in the United States 
have deplored the unfortunate tendency 
of American foreign policy to react in a 
negative way to Soviet moves. There is 
a widely felt need for a more positive, 
imaginative U.S. foreign policy that 
would give America the initiative. We 
desperately need to hold up to the world 
the image of an America that has a 
Positive faith and a constructive foreign 
Policy of its own. 

Who can cite a more effective device to 
dramatize to disaster and distressed 
Sectors of the globe that America is con- 
cerned about all of God's creatures? 

Listen to some of the letters I have 
received in reply tomy White Fleet news- 
letter of July 25 which I will ask to have 
printed at the close of my remarks to- 
day. 

A successful insurance man, who is a 
long-time fellow townsman and friend of 
Mine, M. A. Hoellwarth of Mitchell, 
S. Dak. writes: 

The Great White Fleet is the most impor- 
tant idea that has come across the brain of 
Christian man in a long while. Let's do It, 
as it is an opportunity to show the people in 
our world that Americans are unselfish and 
love their fellow man wherever he may be. 
One hundred percent endorsement. 


A banker from Huron, S. Dak., Mr. 
Arlo Swanson, said: 
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I just finished reading your Washington 
S of July 25 in connection with the 
Great White Fleet for promoting peace and 
better relations between our Nation and less 
fortunate nations in the world today. I can 
see no better way to bia ice sapling 
peace than us our surplus gr: 
of the ships cad are in mothballs in giving 
food and medical care to the underprivileged 
of the world. I wholeheartedly support this 
movement and certainly encourage you to 


back it up. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Heide, who live at 
Canton, S. Dak., which is also the resi- 
dence of my mother and my sister, have 
written: 

We are especially interested in the Great 
White Fleet and sincerely hope it will be- 
come a reality soon. Certainly, a project 
like this is in harmony with the great com- 
mission of Jesus Christ. How can we make 
disciples if we neglect these crying needs? 


Charles O'Neill, telephone manager of 
the city of Brookings, S. Dak., observed: 

It is my sincere hope and prayer, that the 
idea of the White Fleet will very soon become 
a reality, as Iam fully convinced that such 
a gesture by the American people and their 
Government can do nothing but good wher- 
ever applied. I surely would hope that there 
are enough intelligent men in the Congress 
to vote such a measure into existence. Di- 
rect humane relief is, as you have many times 
mentioned, our best defense against com- 
munistic aggression, especially in India, 
Greece and the other disease- and poverty- 


besieged countries. 


A most enthusiastic response comes 
from H. R. Brekke of Madison, S. Dak., 
who said: 

The idea of the White Fleet is the greatest 
idea of the century. In my opinion, it is a 
fulfillment of scripture of “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.“ 


One of my fellow World War II com- 
rades who is also a resident of my home- 
town, Arthur Buehler, of Mitchell, wrote: 

I wish to express my opinion about your 
supported idea of a new White Fleet. I, too, 
saw firsthand, as a soldier in Europe during 
World War II, such hunger and misery as 
you have described. I want to say that I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of the proposed 
idea. 


I believe that Mr. Fred Becker, a 
jeweler from Mobridge, S. Dak., has ex- 
pressed the reaction of many Americans 
when he observed: 

People have been wondering why the Goy- 
ernment has not been doing this for many 


years. It ls a good plan. 


A treasured friend of mine from Yank- 
ton, S, Dak., Emma Meistrik, has told me 
that: 

Most persons are in sympathy with your 

of disposing of U.S. surpluses to 
needy persons overseas. 


Another Yankton resident, an attorney 
and businessman, Mr. John E. Walsh, has 
written: 

As a citizen, I believe this would be a 
marvelous program and one which would be 
extremely meritorious. You should have 
the support of all of your constituents. I 
trust that it will be successful. 


Rev. Einar Michaelsen, pastor of the 


Congressional Church at Brentford, S. 
Dak., has raised a most interesting ques- 
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tion with regard to the White Fleet pro- 
posal that deserves careful consideration, 
A portion of his letter follows: 

I was pleased to read in the Aberdeen- 
American News that you also are advocating 
U.S. sponsorship of a White Fleet. You are 
to be congratulated for taking a forthright 
stand for the cause of peace; I want you to 
know that you have my most hearty support. 

I wonder, however, if the fleet might be 
better handled under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations rather than flying the U.S. 
flag. Such a procedure, it seems to me, 
would eliminate any criticism of using the 
enterprise for propaganda reasons and also 
give other nations an opportunity to share 
their peculiar gifts with the rest of the world. 


Many people are eager to play a per- 
sonal part in implementing the mercy 
fleet idea as indicated by the following 
statement from Ernest C. Wirth of Ver- 
million, S. Dak.: 

I am in full accord as to the mercy fleet 
and would welcome suggestions what to do to 
promote any more toward the realization 
of this hope. * * * Do write and state what 
Ican do to help any further. 


Mrs. Margaret McIntosh, the able pub- 
lic relations director of Yankton College, 
has written: 


The Great White Fleet sound like a most 
excellent idea. Would not the giving of 
surplus wheat for seed as well as for bread 
solve—or help solye—the surplus problem 
as we all hope it can be solved someday free- 
ing the billions of dollars that the storage 
costs and, at the same time, demonstrating, 
as you say, our good will toward the hungry 
nations? 


The J. C. Penney Co. manager, Harold 
Dufelmeier of Chamberlain, S. Dak., 
writes: : 

Your Washington Report dated July 25 has 
just arrived. I am one of the many folks 
back home who wish you great success in 
your attempt to establish a Great White 
Fleet. 


Alec McDonald, an old friend from 
Wilmot, S. Dak., writes: 

Your newsletter came today. The ides 
contained is new to me, but nonetheless 
praiseworthy. What a great world it would 
be if we spent half as much for construction 
as we do for destruction. 


Rey. Roger Grow, minister of the First 
Congregational Church of Beresford, 
S. Dak., writes: 

I think that the White Fleet idea which 
is written up In the current Life magazine 
deserves the attention of the Congress. 
This.seems to me to be a most wholesome 
idea, worthwhile—and the kind of thing 
that should meet with your approval, 


My friend, Ivan Brewick, Mitchell in- 
surance man, writes: 

I was very much impressed with your 
newsletter about the Great White Fleet. 
When a person sees all of the sickness and 
suffering that goes on even in our land of 
plenty, and then hears all about the sur- 
pluses we have, it makes a person wonder if 
there isn't something that can be done to 
alleviate this misery and hunger in a lot of 
places. 


A 16-year-old boy from Huron, S. Dak., 
Dennis Lyle, wrote: 

I believe that if more ideas like the idea 
of the new White Fleet were forthcoming 
from the people of both Russia and the 
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United States, our problems would be solved. 
I sincerely think that the new White Fleet 
would help us more overseas than some of 
our aid programs. 


George Holbosen of Willow Lake, 
S. Dak., has presented his views in slogan 
form: 

Let's feed with the fleet, rather than fight 
with the fleet. 


Judge William M. Potts of Mobridge 
writes: 

I am very much in favor of promoting the 
Great White Fleet. Not only will this enter- 
prise accomplish a great deal of good for 
poor people of the world, but it will also 
make it impossible for other nations to cri- 
ticize the motives of the United States. 


Other South Dakotans who have writ- 

ten me, and their comments follow: 
Thomas Rowlands, Aberdeen, S. Dak.: 
I think this is the best ever. 


Earl Buhler, Aberdeen, S. Dak.: 

I just finished reading your recent report 
concerning the Great White Fleet. In short, 
I think it is a tremendous idea. 


Dr. P. O. Dickinson, Aberdeen, S. Dak.: 

Just a note to tell you that 1 think the 
Great White Fleet idea is one of the best to 
come before Congress in my memory. 


Wilbur Tiohct, Meckling, S. Dak.: 

I think your proposal is the thing; get the 
surplus grain we have into the mouths of the 
starving people of the world. 


Clem Heiberger, Spencer, S. Dak.: 

I am in favor of putting the White Fleet 
into service. In talking with Ewald Oster- 
berg of Salem last evening, he voiced the 
opinion that it was a very good thing. 


Truman D. Elder, Miller, S. Dak.: 

Received your interesting newsletter, and 
think your White Fleet idea an excellent one, 
as it serves many purposes. * I served 
in the Southwest Pacific area in World War II. 
and, too, noticed many cases of starvation, 
where a lot more good could be done with 
kindness, understanding, and supplying of 
more material comfort than mere cold dollars 
could bring. 


B. J. Buisker, Britton, S. Dak.: 
The Great White Fleet is a great idea, 
Push it all you can. 


Barney Van Hatten, Conde, S. Dak.: 

I approve of this proposal 100 percent. 
That would do more good than all the guns 
and bombs we could send. 


Esther C. Rieck, Waubay, S. Dak.: 
I think the new White Fleet idea is a 
wonderful idea, 


Frank Egan, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: 

I am in recept of your last report sent out 
July 25, 1959, and I approve of all this good 
work you speak of, and are trying to get set 
up relative to the White Fleet. I think that 
if we could get this material and food sur- 
pluses direct to the people, without some 
smart guy cashing in on it as in most of 
our past attempts to get through to the 
common people. Anyway, GEORGE, I'm for 
any attempt it might be to get our surpluses 
into the hands of these poor people, as I 
noticed Sunday while in the country a lot 
of our stored corn is not in too good shape 
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now; and ff it is not moved before the winter 
sets in, won't be much good. 


Mr. Speaker, there is one South Da- 
kotan I would like to single out for spe- 
cial praise in connection with the Great 
White Fleet. Irefer to Mr. August Kludt 
of Mount Vernon, S. Dak., who sug- 
gested a similar idea to me in a letter 
dated June 13, 1959. Mr. Kludt pre- 
sented his suggestion a full 6 weeks be- 
fore the article by Commander Manson 
appeared in the July 27 Life magazine. 
It indicates the vision and commonsense 
thinking that characterizes the people 
who live close to the soil in the rural 
heartland of America. I include a por- 
tion of Mr. Kludt’s June 13 letter at this 
point: 

I have often thought how it would be if 
we would use one of our old aircraft car- 
riers for this job. If such a ship were out- 
fitted with a complete flour mill and large 
baking oven (which most already have) and 
put such a ship in a foreign harbor where 
there is much need for empty stomach and 
give them ready-baked fresh bread, I think 
we would hit the spot where it counts most. 

A load of wheat does not help much in the 
raw because the poor cannot buy it, and the 
rich don't need it, besides it lays in foreign 
bins too long and is again used to make 
money for the rich. This should not be. 

Our ships should supply this floating bake- 
shop, thus putting many men to work and 
moving our wheat to where it belongs, to the 
hungry. I think this would cost less than 
paying a million dollars a day to keep our 
grain under lock and key from year to year. 

I think there is too much howling about 


our surplus; it seems some think it is a 
curse instead of a blessing. 
Under unanimous consent, Mr. 


Speaker, I include my newsletter of July 
25, a regular report which I send to con- 
stituents who request it, at this point in 
the RECORD: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman GEORGE McGovern) 
Jux 26, 1959. 

Dran Prienns: “The idea of organizing a 
new White Fleet grew out of things I witness- 
ed at the close of World War II. Like thous- 
ands of U.S. servicemen, I saw diseased, desti- 
tute, and poverty-stricken peoples living on 
the Asiatic rimland and in parts of Europe 
and Africa. In some areas I saw people actu- 
ally dying on the streets of starvation and 
disease. Such sights made deep and lasting 
impressions on me.” 

The author of the above observation is 
U.S. Navy Comdr. Frank Manson, 38-year-old 
World War II veteran now on duty with the 
Navy in London. 

‘THE GREAT WHITE FLEET 

He is the originator of a proposal which 
has been presented to the Congress by scveral 
Congressmen and Senators including myself. 
His idea is to take out of idle storage a few 
of America’s warships, paint them white as 
a symbol of peace, load them with surplus 

„ food, and medicine, and send them 
on a globe-circling mission of mercy to the 
disaster areas of the world. 

Fifty-two years ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt dramatized America’s emergence 
as a world power by sending 16 of our battle- 
ships fully armed around the world. Com- 
mander Manson's proposed fleet would be for 
an entirely different purpose: To demon- 
strate to hungry, disease-ridden people that 
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the American people want a world of peace 
and that we stand ready to help other na- 
tions achieve better standards of life. 

Commander Manson’s impressions of the 
impoverished areas of the globe calls to my 
mind the destitute people of southern Italy 
with whom I lived for a year as an American 
bomber pilot in World War II. This was my 
first experience with human starvation, un- 
tended sick people and grinding misery. It 
was during those days of war and tragedy 
that I first resolved to work for a happier 
and more peaceful world. Commander Man- 
son speaks for every thoughtful American 
who wants his country to do everything hu- 
manly possible to build a world where peace 
can be maintained with honor and dignity. 
This is no easy task, but it is the most im- 
portant task of mankind. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC THREAT 


No one can doubt that America is every- 
where challenged by a ruthless Communist 
threat which is not only militarily strong 
but which has every intention of beating us 
in economic and ideological competition. 
Khrushchev has bluntly told American vis- 
itors to Russia: “We declare war on you in 
the field of economics.” 

Highly trained teams of Russian techni- 
cians of all kinds, skilled in foreign language 
and the culture of the countries to which 
they are sent, are fanning out from Moscow 
into the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
They are telling the people that for centuries 
the Western Powers have exploited them, that 
communism provides a formula for a better 
life, 

THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


America dare not ignore this highly organ- 
ized Communist challenge. Great masses of 
people are grasping in desperation for some 
instrument to break the bonds of hunger 
and misery. They are no longer content to 
suffer in silence. 

The contest between the free world and the 
Communist bloc for the allegiance of these 
uncommitted massés of the world will doubt- 
less be the most significant global struggle 
of the next century. 

The Great White Fleet {s one dramatic 
device that we can use to demonstrate both 
the good will and the technical prowess of 
the American people. Such a fleet would be 
supported by voluntary contributions from 
the American citizenry. 


MERCY FLEET LESS COSTLY, MORE EFFECTIVE 


The cost would be much smaller and the 
results much greater than many of the ques- 
tionable aid programs in which we are now 
engaged. The White Fleet would include one 
of the Navy's Idle hospital ships manned by 
doctors and nurses who could not only min- 
ister to the most seriously ill or wounded, 
but who could demonstrate modern medical 
techniques to native doctors. 

Stocks of surplus food and clothing would 
be carried on another ship. Still another 
would be a floating technical school capable 
of teaching natives techniques for improving 
their standard of living. Once established, 
the fleet could add a ship carrying exhibits 
of American agriculture, industry, education, 
and culture. 

Resolutions tntroduced by myself and 
other Congressmen call upon the President 
to put the White Fleet into service. I would 
appreciate learning your views on this pro- 


posal. 

Your friend and Representative in Con- 
gress, 

GEORGE MCGOVERN. 

(It you know of persons who are not now 
receiving this regular newsletter and would 
like to be on our maliing list, please send me 
their names and addresses.) 


Education Revolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Sherman, Tex., is the scene of a 
highly important revolution in educa- 

At Austin College, in the town of 

an imaginative and daring ex- 

periment in liberal arts education is tak- 

Place. The principle of this experi- 

Ment is that students will receive a more 

Meaningful education when they, them- 

Selves, assume responsibility for the di- 
rection of their own studies. 

The Ford Foundation was impressed 
With this experiment and has granted 
Austin College $375,400 to carry it out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that an article entitled “Education 
Revolution?” from the Dallas Times- 
Herald of July 26, 1959, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION REVOLUTION? 
(By Al Hester) 

Syerman—On the sedate tree-shaded 
Campus of 110-year-old Austin College a 
Quiet experiment is underway which may 
eventually cause a revolution in college 
education. 

The campus of the Sherman school echoes 
to the ringing of a chapel bell given to 
Austin College in 1850 by Sam Houston. 

tion and high scholastic standing have 
an honored place at the school. But Presi- 
dent John D. Moseley has not let time-hon- 
ee customs stifle the search for better edu- 
cation. 

If Austin College’s experiment is successful 
it may present college education and life in 
an entirely new light to college undergradu- 
ate students, 

Th emphasis in the Austin College plan 
Puts great faith in the ability of students 
to assume responsibility on their own—a 
faith often lacking in conventional college 


p 

2 in 1958 the college adopted the 
Plan in which a pilot group of students is 
not subjected to an unconnected potpourri 
Of college courses hemmed in by conventional 
lecture teaching methods. 

The small group of students is given an 
amazing amount of freedom in pursuing 
studies. They study much of the time on 
their own, doing much outside reading. 
Lectures, when needed, are often by out- 
Standing authorities. And within the next 
few years, the experimental group of stu- 
dents will be doing even more independent 
Work—digeging out a liberal arts education 
With teachers assuming the students can ac- 
cept heavy responsibility. 

But the Austin College plan is much more 
than a search to give students the most 
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meaningful liberal’ arts academic work 
possible. 

The breadth of the plan so fascinated the 
Ford Foundation that it has granted Austin 
College $375,400 to carry out its educational 
experiment. The funds will cover costs of 
planning and 3 full years of operation of the 
program and its review and evaluation. 

In addition to a revamp: of the class- 
room work of the college, the plan is con- 
cerned with religious maturity and campus 
life programs which affect all students, 
faculty, and staff. 

Dr. Moseley and members of his faculty 
and staff have such an enthusiasm for the 
plan that a visitor to the campus is infected 

it, 
e are trying to answer the question of 
what a church college is doing in business,“ 
Dr. Moseley said, “Is there something 
unique in the role of a church college?” 

Dr. Moseley believes that Austin College, 
a Presbyterian school, must justify its exist- 
ance fust as other denominational schools 

ust. 

SDE: E. Ashby Johnson, who is taking a lead 
part in theyplan, sums up the way many 
disenchanted college students feel upon 
completion of their schooling. 

„ felt that I was shortchanged,” he said. 

Austin College leaders are determined that 
their students won't fee] shortchanged when 
they receive their degrees. 

Dr. Moseley doesn’t look at the college 
undergraduate as a person who doesn’t have 
sense enough to assume the responsibility of 
becoming educated. 

He wants to give students a balanced col- 
lege life amd education. He hopes to free 
up professors from hide-bound methods of 
teaching. He wants students to develop a 
religious literacy—to know what religion 
means to them. And he wants a fuller par- 
ticipation by students in democratic proc- 
esses such as student government and social 
activities. 

Admittedly such goals may be hard to 
attain, but the Austin plan may point the 
way, he believes. 

At the beginning of the 1958-59 school 
year the college set out to draw all phases of 
campus life into one coordinated learning 
process. 

Thirty-two freshmen made up the first test 
group for a program of basic. integrated 
studies. In non-academic portions of the 
college's plan, the entire student body, fac- 
ulty and staff is participating. 

These students are following a 2-year pro- 
gram which will give them more than the 
academic content found in conventional 
courses the first 2 years of college. Over- 
lapping of subject matter which frustrates 
so many college students taking conventional 
courses ls done away with at Austin. 

Students don't receive grades for indi- 
vidual courses such as mathematics or Eng- 
lish. They receive one grade for thelr entire 
year’s work under the basic integrated 
studies plan. They don't operate on any 
semester plan, but continue their work for 
the entire year. Next year an additional 
group will join the original number of stu- 
dents taking part in the basic integrated 
studies plan. 

There are three major areas in what the 
students term BIS, These are math-science, 
humanities, and linguistics. 


In the math-sclence sequence of studies 
students begin with a concentration on 
mathematical principles principles, They 
then progress into physics and related fields 
such as astronomy, electronics and atomic 
theory. The math they learn is put to use 
as they go along, not forgotten as so much 
useless theory. 

In the second year of the math-science 
sequence they'll study chemistry, geology. 
and biology, They get laboratory experience 
as well as theory work. 

In the humanities sequence students study 
Philosophy, religion, fine arts, literature, his- 
tory, political science, psychology, sociology, 
and economics, A detailed study of Chris- 
tianity and its backgrounds is included. 

The third area inyolves study of a foreign 
language—either French or German—with 
English, 


Students were selected at random from the 
incoming freshman class last year, 

After their 2 years of basic studies they 
will enter the program of independent 
studies and concentration. Their Junior 
and senior years they will do specialized 
studies, enabling them to concentrate in 
their major fields of interest. re- 
sponsibility for the heavy dose of studies 
nearly everwhelmed some students at first, 
college officials said. But most of them are 
now enjoying the program. 

Mike Parsons is a 19-year-old sophomore 
from Lawton, Okla. He was chosen to take 
part in the BIS and independent studies 
program, 

“Boy, it sure hit me in the face at first, 
Real studying was hard for me,” Mike said, 
“But the work is interesting. And my pro- 
fessors are interesting, too. They don’t stick 
to the book. They have more freedom in 
teaching.” 

Mike believes he'll learn a lot more be- 
cause of the experimental program. 

Student government leaders are also 
Pleased with the freedom they have under 
the Austin College plan. They have worked 
out a code of conduct for Austin College 
students and have more say in school affairs 
than many other colleges allow. 

Austin College leaders don't apologize for 
the emphasize they place on religion in the 
plan. Students attend a worship service 
together each week. At other times each 
week freshmen and upperclassmen meet 
separately for chapel programs designed for 
thelr special needs. Freshmen deal with 
Christian principles as applied to college 
life. Upperclassmen work on developing a 
mature religious understanding, 

Dr. Moseley says frankly he doesn't know 
if the Austin College plan will be a success, 
but he expects it to point the way for a bet- 
ter college education. 

He points out that a medium-sized college 
such as the 750-student Sherman College is 
a flexible Institution which can experiment 
to better college education. 

“This college ought to justify its Place by 
staying on the cutting edge to solve the prob- 
lems of society and the church,” he said. 

Evaluation of the program at Austin Col- 
lege will be done by an independent organi- 
zation, the Hogg Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 
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Half a Loaf? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have our experiences with political ac- 
tion groups. Most of them are well in- 
formed in their fields. Many of them 
are reasonable in their approach. An 
example of the well-informed and rea- 
sonable approach to legislation is that 
used by the League of Women Voters. 
They always keep the ideal in mind but 
find satisfaction in the small gains that 
are possible in the meantime. This at- 
titude is well described in an article 
which appeared in their national publi- 
cation, the National Voter, for July- 
August 1959. I include it here under a 
previous consent: 

BETTER THAN NONE? 

A league time for action is likely to be a 
time for refiection as well. Many league 
members, writing their Congressman about 
the mutual security program this summer, 
have asked themselves some basic questions 
about the nature of league action. They 
have been thinking, this past year, in terms 
of long-range foreign policies to achieve the 
world we want. Now they measure the cur- 
rent economic aid legislation against the 
yardsticks they have evolved, and the old 
familiar question arises; is half a loaf really 
better than none? Shouldn't we hold out 
for the whole loaf? 


THE IDEAL 


“I feel that the spirit behind the world 
we want should be changed to the world 
we must have,” wrote one leaguer, looking at 
the proposed mutual security program for 
1960, “Leaving the league out of the pic- 
ture completely, some sort of foreign aid 
bill will be passed. It won't attain our ob- 
jectives—so why work and settle for much 
less than half a loaf? This bill would actu- 
ally hinder our objectives. Knowing the im- 
mensity of the challenge of the revolution of 
rising expectations, we will of course settle 
for half a loaf—but only in the right di- 
rections. 

“Let us plan minimum objectives for the 
world we must have: Separation of economic 
and military ald; more money for economic 
development and technical assistance (a 
combined program and a long-range pro- 
gram); unification of programs through the 
U.N, Let us plan an effective program with 
Congressmen who are sympathetic. Even if 
we should fail to achieve all we want this 
year, we would be oriented toward the 
future.” 


THE REALISTIC 


Another league member, writing about the 
same problem, came up with a different 
approach. 

“To be realistic,” she says, “and to strive 
for that which can be achived, I recognize 
that as an organization we must negotiate 
and learn to compromise. This is an art, 
and one needs instruction as to what legiti- 
mate concessions are. The citizen, the local 
leagues, cannot know wherein these areas. 
le, but it would be of tremendous technical 
help if the national board could guide us 
with information about accepting proposed 


legislation because of certain basic commit- ~ 


ments that are part of that legislation. In 
some instances we would do this because 
there is no alternative, or because the com- 
promises are secondary. There is also the 
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necessity to know what to do next, what are ` 


the following steps involved in eradicating 
weaknesses, omissions, or danger points in 
areas that we support with reluctance. 

“If the terms of the unfinished job are 
not spelled out to us as we work on an item 
and after we finish the study, we, being 
human, confuse findings with statements of 
principle, They then become sacrosanct. An 
illustration in point would be the Trade 
Agreements Act. After supporting passage 
(upon recommendation of the national 
Board because this would be deemed an 
effective compromise for the moment), the 
next step would involve instructions as to 
the method of working toward the elimina- 
tion of the peril point and escape clauses of 
the act. This would be a unique and forceful 
role for the national body, and at the same 
time people would come to understand the 
real scope of each piece of legislation and its 
meaning in terms of immediate and future 
needs.“ 

IDEAL AND REALISTIC 


These two views of league action differ 
more in emphasis than in substance: the 
one would strike out more vigorously vor the 
ideal program; the other would continue to 
work for piecemeal gains, but relate each 
step more clearly to the ideal, There is one 
thing, however, that is essential to both: the 
existence of a clearly defined, generally ac- 
cepted picture of the whole loaf. 

Does such a picture of the ideal foreign aid 
program now exist in the league? Each 
year, as we have worked on specific aspects 
of technical assistance and economic devel- 
opment, we have moved toward clarifying 
the basic principles involved. This year, 
council added some firm strokes to the pic- 
ture when it endorsed the principles em- 
bodied in the Fulbright amendments: em- 
phasis upon economic rather than military 
aid; upon loans rather than grants; upon 
long-range aid; upon more adequate funds. 

But council also recognized that the out- 
lines of the ideal program—the whole loaf— 
are still far from clear to most league mem- 
bers. What are adequate funds for develop- 
ment? What is the proper balance between 
U.S. and U.N. programs? How can the mul- 
titude of agencies and programs be coordi- 
nated? Do we need all of them? Are there 
some essential jobs that none of them is 
doing? 

As we seek answers to these and many 
other questions in the course of the com- 
ing year's study, the picture of a sound, ade- 
quate, total development program for un- 
derdeveloped countries should emerge to 
guide us in taking more effective, imagina- 
tive action. In the meantime—half a loaf. 


Robert White II, New Editor and President 
of New York Herald Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
State of Missouri has given some ex- 
traordinary men to the Nation's press. 
Many come to mind, but I would call 
the Senate’s attention to only one, a 
man whom it has been my privilege to 
know and respect as I have known and 
respected his father and other members 
of his family—a family which has played 
a leading and significant role in Missouri 
and national journalism. 


August 7 


Irefer, Mr. President, to Robert White 
II, the new editor and president of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and, until re- 
cently, editor of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 
Bob White was and is a born newspaper- 
man. His family background is synony- 
mous with distinguishd newspapering 
and none has added greater luster to the 
newspaper profession than Bob White. 

It is significant that the Herald Trib- 
une has been, for decades, strongly Re- 
publican, while Bob White has been an 
active Democrat. Yet his paper in 
Mexico always stood above party and 
has always declared for the man rather 
than the party. Bob White will apply 
those characteristics to the Herald Trib- 
une. He will also apply to the Herald 
Tribune the freshness that is character- 
istic of Missouri and of Bob White’s own 
city of Mexico. 

That this will be done, Mr. President, 
is illustrated by an editorial written by 
Bob White, as his first for the Herald 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

AN ACCOUNTING TO OUR READERS 


Our belief is that newspapers are im- 
portant because you—the reader—are im- 
portant. 

And that newspapers will continue to be 
important just as long as the government 
of this city, this State, and this country is of, 
for and by you. 

Believing this, then it follows that the new 
management of a newspaper owes you an 
accounting. 

This is ours, as the new president and 
editor of the Herald Tribune. 

* . * . . 

We respect the tradition of the Herald 
Tribune. There is greatness in that tradi- 
tion. And greatness for a newspaper only 
comes through high causes served well. 

The most basic cause a newspaper can serve 
is telling you—the reader—the facts, the 
truth, the news. That shall continue to be 
our basic effort: 

To report for you the truth as we find 
it * * * not as we wish it were. 

There is another traditional cause to be 
served well. 

It shall be served as usual on this page, 
in these editorial columns. 

It is that grand, old American right, Ameri- 
can privilege and, we belleve, American duty 
of standing up to be counted. 

Just as our opinions must not and shall 
not be found in the news columns they must 
and shall be found in the editorials. 

We cannot promise that these opinions, 
these studied convictions, will always be 
right. 

They won't be * * è because they come 
from human beings. 

What we can promise is that they will be 
dead-level straight from the shoulder, sin- 
cere, our best. 

. . » . . 

Lastly, we ask for time. 

There are to be changes in the Herald 
Tribune. The inevitable changes which 
come through having new hands at the 
wheel. 

We believe they will come slowly, for we 
must build well and that takes time. 

We must build well because newspapers 
are important.. 

And will be important Just as long 
as our way of life is of, for and by you— 
the reader. 

Rosert M. WHITE II. 
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Senator Kennedy Declares Passage of 
Landrum-Griffin Bill Would Jeopardize 
Enactment of Labor Reform Law and 
Urges Passage of Elliott Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RD the text of the comment of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
Setts, the Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Concerning President Eisenhower's tele- 
Vision speech of August 6, 1959, on labor 
reform legislation. 
Senator KENNEDY, as we all know, by 
diligent work on the McClellan com- 
Mittee and in guiding a labor-manage- 
Ment reform bill through the Senate, 
Speaks with knowledge and authority in 
this field. 
Senator Kennepy’s statement follows: 
The Fresident is wholly misinformed about 
the contents of the bill which passed the 
nate by a 90-to-1 vote and about the House 
committee bill. Both of these measures 
Would eliminate racketeering and the abuses 
disclosed by the McClellan committee in 
trade unions but, unlike the Grifin-Landrum 
bill, would not wreck the legitimate union 
Movement, Passage of the Grimn-Landrum 
diu by the House would definitely jeopardize 
enactment of labor reform legislation at 
session of Congress, 


Mr. Speaker, in a filmed interview this 
Week, Senator Kennepy told me he sup- 
Ported the bill reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee and in- 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLTorrl. Said Sen- 
ator KENNEDY : 

Ihope that the Elliott bill will be accepted. 
I think we can get quick agreement between 
the Senate and the House on such legislation 
and go home feeling that we've done an im- 
Portant job in protecting union funds and 
the democratic rights of all union members. 


The Senator went on to say that the 
bill sponsored by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Lanprum] and the gentle- 
Man from Michigan IMr. GRIFFITH] 
“would not concentrate, as the Elliott 
bill does, on the shortcomings of a few 
racketeers and hoodlums but is instead 
an effort to limit the legitimate rights 
55 all unions to bargain for their mem- 

ers.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I should like also to in- 
sert in the Record the text of Senator 

EDY’s statement of August 3, 1959, 
Concerning the need for labor reform 
legislation. 

The statement follows: 

This Congress must pass a labor-manage- 
Ment reform bill. We cannot go home with- 
Out enacting a responsible, effective measure 
that will strike hard at racketeers without 
penalizing honest union members—a bill 
that will carry out all the recommendations 
Of the McClellan committee, 

The Griffin-Landrum bill now offered as 
a substitute for the Elliott bill is not such 
& measure, and its adoption would endanger 

„Anal passage of any reform legislation by 
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complicating the chances for a conciliation 
of the Senate and House version. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill seeks to undo 
the consclentious efforts of the House com- 
mittee members by substituting a punitive 
measure—restricting the rights of all honest 
union members—for a responsible measure 
aimed at the Hoffas, the Dios, and the Shef- 
fermans, based on the McClellan committee 
reports and compatible with the strong, 
workable bill which passed the Senate 90 to 1. 

The hodgepodge substitute bill, on the 
other hand, goes far beyond the recommen- 
dations of the McClellan committee—threat- 
ening to restrict the antiracketeering efforts 
of honest unions, to bog down small unions, 
and the bill's administration in a welter of 
redtape, and to weaken labor's legitimate 
rights at the bargaining table. Far more 
than that, it strengthens the grip of racket- 
eers. I am hopeful that it will be promptly 
rejected by all those truly interested in pass- 
ing a strong antiracketeering bill during this 
session of Congress. 


Tribute to the Late Mrs. Mary Norton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ¢ 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 2 this country lost a 
great lady and a devoted public servant, 
for Mary Norton died on that day. Mrs. 
Norton was a humble, honest, intelligent 
woman; and her service in Congress will 
long be remembered. We remember her 
particularly for her efforts in getting one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion passed in the last 25 years—the Fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Mrs. Nor- 
ton Was Pioneer in Politics,” from the 
Houston Post of August 4, be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, as a small 
token of my esteem for this great Amer- 
Wire being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mrs, NORTON Was PIONEER IN Porrrros 

eral w and hour law is now so 

sng 3 few question its merit 
but in 1937-38 it was among the most con- 
troversial of the social experiments which 
stemmed from the New Deal. The Member 
of Congress who succeeded in getting it ap- 
proved by the House after a long and bitter 
fight was Representative Mary T. Norton, 
Democrat, New Jersey, then chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 
Mrs. Norton, who died Sunday at the age 


ot 84, was the first woman Democrat to 


serve in Congress, She was elected in 1924 
and represented her New Jersey district for 
26 years before retiring voluntarily. She 
considered the wage-hour bill her legislative 
memorial. 

Mrs. Norton was a remarkable woman. She 
got into politics by taking an interest in 
civic affairs in Jersey City. She engaged in 
welfare work and became president of the 
Day Nursery Association of Jersey City. In 
1923 she was elected a freeholder of Hudson 
County, the first woman to hold such a post, 
In the following year she was elected a dele- 
gate at large to the Democratic National 


‘ 
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Convention in New York and thereafter be- 
gan her 26-year career in Congress. 

As a pioneer, she scored many firsts, She 
was the first woman to serve as chairman of 
a major House committee. In 1928 when 
other Congressmen were being more cautious, 
she introduced the first bill for repeal of the 
18th (prohibition) amendment. She was 
the first woman to be elected chairman of the 
New Jersey Democratic State Committee. 
She was always reelected by large majorities. 

While in Congress Mrs, Norton sought no 
personal privilege because of her sex. She 
said she was present with the same creden- 
tlals as any other Member and wished to be 
treated in the same manner. Her greatest 
contribution perhaps was that through her 
ability she helped break down prejudice 
against women in public life, 


Algeria Needs Peace—The World Needs 
a Peaceful Algeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for too 
many years a real war has been razing 
the country of Algeria. That war soon 
will enter its 6th rear. Because we feel 
the present situation in Algeria con- 
tinues to constitute a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security, a number of 
us this week publicly urged a negotiated 
peace now between the two parties con- 
cerned. 


A copy of our statement and a news 
release issued simultaneously follow un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD: 


Sixteen U.S. Representatives today urged 
the Government of France to enter into 
negotiations to end the 5-year Algerian 
Their resolution was made public while 
eign ministers of the independent African 
states are meeting in Monrovia, Liberia, ex- 
Pressly to help the provisional government 
of the Algerian Republic. 

The Congressmen said they were deeply 
concerned that the war in Algeria was headed 
toward its sixth year. They said, “we cannot 
remain silent about this tragic war in Al- 
egria and we publicly urge a negotiated 
now between the two parties concerned.” 

The statement, issued for the group by 
Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, Demociat 
of Oregon, said the signers “recognize the 
right of the Algerian people—as of all 
ples—to self-determination and independ- 
ence.” 

Porter said he favors Congress memorializ- 
ing the plight of captive nations, but he 
added there should be no double standards. 
There are captive nations in Latin America 
and in Africa as well as behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” 


The signers of the statement, all Demo- 
crats, are HUGH J. Apponizio, of New York: 
Victor L. Anruso, of New York; Epwarp P. 
Bora, of Massachusetts; RICHARD BOLLING, 
of Missouri; CHARLES A. Boxkx, of Illinois; 
Frank M. CLARK, of Pennsylvania; BYRON L. 
JOHNSON, of Colorado; GEORGE A. KASEM, of 
California; WnLrram H. MEYER, of Vermont; 
RoserT N. C. Nix, of Pennsylvania; Apam 
CLAYTON POWELL, of New York; Henry S. 
Revss, of Wisconsin; James ROOSEVELT, of 
California; Frank THOMPSON, In., of New 


war. 
for- 
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Jersey; LEONARD G. WoLr, of Iowa; and Por- 
TER. 
Copies of the statement are being sent to 
French President Charles de Gaulle in Paris 
and to Prime Minister Ferhat Abbas, of the 
Algerian provisional government, through 
the Algerian office in New York City. Text 
of the statement follows: “ 

“We the undersigned Members of the U.S. 

House and Senate, are deeply concerned that 
the war in Algeria will soon enter its sixth 
year, 
8 “We recall the two resolutions passed by 
the United Natlons General Assembly in suc- 
cessive 1957 sessions that a peaceful, demo- 
cratic, and just solution should be found to 
end the conflict in conformity with the 
principles of the U.N. Charter. 

“We recognize the right of the Algerian 
people—as of all peoples—to self-determina- 
tion and independence, 

“To achieve this right, thousands of Al- 
gerians are dying monthly and thousands 
more are refugees in other parts of north 
Africa and elsewhere. 

“The present situation in Algeria con- 
tinues to constitute a threat to international 
peace and security. 

“Therefore we suggest that our U.S. Gov- 
ment take leadership in bringing the Al- 
gerian conflict to a just termination, not 
only for reasons of peace and humanitarian- 
ism, but to lay foundations for good relations 
between a free Algeria and the American 
people and their government in the years 
ahead. 

“We recommend that our country urge our 
ally, France, to enter into negotiations for 
the cessation of the conflict. 

“We urge that our country in the forth- 
coming ith session of the U.N. General 
Assembly no longer abstain from voting, as it 
did in the 13th General Assembly, on any 
responsible resolution that urges continuing 
negotiations to reach a solution to the con- 
fict, 


“We commend our country for making 
available certain surplus foodstuffs to the 
Algerian refugees, and certain scholarships 
to Algerian students, and we urge our Gov- 
ernment and its private agencies and citizens 
to continue to help these refugees. 

“Thus we cannot remain silent about 
this tragic war in Algeria and we publicly 
urge a negotiated peace now between the 
two parties concerned.” 


Navarro County, Tex., Will Get 100 Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the need for soil conservation and 
flood prevention is recognized. In Navar- 
ro County, in northeast Texas, we see an 
outstanding set of achievements both 
completed and planned. The first dam 
of a flood-prevention program for this 
area was completed in 1953; and by 1969, 
100 dams should have been built. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Navarro 
County Will Get 100 Flood Dams,” from 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of August 
3, 1959, appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Aug. 
3, 1959 


Navarro County Witt Get 100 Froop Dams 


Corsicana, August 3.—More than 100 flood 
detention dams will dot the Navarro County 
landscape 10 years hence, if present plans go 
as expected. 

Farmers alone, estimates the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, will benefit annually to the tune 
of more than $1,500,000 from these dams, 
which are expected to encourage bottomland 
farmers to plant low areas that hitherto have 
been left to brush and trees. 

Since the first of such dams was built on 
Grays Creek in April 1953, 11 have been built 
on the same tributary in northeast Navarro 
County. Three are slated on Post Oak Creek 
this year. 

By 1969, a total of 69 dams will have been 
built on Richland Creek and 25 on Chambers 
Creek, all within Navarro County. 

Before the flood detention dam program 
began in 1950, lush and fertile bottom- 
lands in many areas produced only weeds, 
because farmers would not risk having their 
crops flooded two or three times each year. 

While flood prevention and soil conserva- 
tion are the primary function of the dams, 
their value reaches into other areas, such as 
recreation and the protection of roads and 
bridges. 

One landowner has leased his lake for hunt- 
ing and fishing. Another has installed a 
50-cent fee deposit box at the entrance to 
his lake, and the “honor system” has been 
financially successful. , 

Actual construction is paid for by the Fed- 
eral Government, which contracts the proj- 
ects. 

The Government assumes the responsibili- 
ties until the dams are completed and sodded 
with grass, then turns them over to the soil 
conservation district, a State subdivision, 
which turns them over to either county or 
other group maintenance. Recently Navarro 
County voters approved a levy of 2 cents per 
$100 valuation to maintain the dams. 


The Late Honorable Mary T. Norton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish at 
this time to pay tribute to Mrs. Mary T. 
Norton, who for more than a quarter of 
a century represented the 12th New Jer- 
sey District in the House of Representa- 
tives. She died August 2 in a Greenwich, 
Conn., hospital following a heart attack 
at the age of 84. 

I knew Mary Norton for many years. 
She began her service in Congress a year 
after I came to Washington as secretary 
to the late George N. Seger. I served 
with her in the House from 1940 until 
her retirement in 1951. She was a truly 
dedicated public servant held in high 
esteem by all of her colleagues. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following 
editorial tribute to Mrs. Norton from the 
Paterson Evening News, Paterson, N.J., 
of August 4, 1959: 

AN ABLE Woman Passes 

Mary T. Norton, a great lady of New Jersey 
and national public life, has passed on to 
her eternal rest after a long and fruitful life. 


August 7 


Mrs. Norton, of Jersey City, amassed an 
impressive list of firsts in public Nfe. 

She was the first Congresswoman el 
by the Democratic Party, Her tenure of 26 
years—she retired voluntarily at age 75—i8 
a record for congressional women. She was 
the first woman to head a congressional com- 
mittee. 

In addition, she was the first woman ever 
elected to the Hudson County Board of 
Freeholders, that service preceding congres- 
sional membership. 

A stanch New Dealer, she supported her 
political preceptor, the late Mayor Frank 
Hague throughout her career, serving as 
Democratic National Committee woman 
among Important political posts. 

An able lady with charm and grace, Mrs. 
Norton mixed practicalities of politics with 
an intuitive skill and in her trail-blazing 
career for New Jersey womanhood, set the 
pattern for many others who have followed 

er. 


Tribute to Drig. Gen. William L. Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of this country’s finest soldiers 
has retired from the Air Force, to take 
up residence in Amarillo, Tex. Brig. 
Gen. William L. (Jerry) Lee has served 
his country with devotion and ability. 
He is called the enlisted man’s general. 
and the respect his men have had for him 
is known even to this old Navy man. 

Texas is proud to have given Jerry 
Lee to the Air Force, and Texas is proud 
to have him back again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Amarillo 
Globe-Times of July 30, 1959, appear in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HARD-HITTING CRUSADER Is RETMING—LEE’S 
FINAL REVIEW FRIDAY 
(By Jean Ehly) 

The invitation read: “Request the pleasure 
of your company at the retirement ceremony 
of Brig. Gen, William L. Lee, Friday, July 31, 
at 10- o'clock at the Air Force Flight Line 
Amarillo Air Force Base.“ 

General Lee, known as Jerry Lee, the en- 
listed man’s general, will inspect his troops 
for the last time on Friday as they pass in 
review with the honor guard bearing the flags 
and the bands playing. 

Possibly he will shed a few tears—he al- 
ways does when leaving a base and old 
friends—but basically, he’s a realist. He and 
Mrs. Lee will live in Amarillo as permanent 
Tesidents at 4120 Paramount. He is con- 
sidering a position in the public relations 
department of a Texas insurance company- 

Retired generals don’t just happen and 
the Nation’s big companies seem cognizant 
of this. The 31-year record of General Lee 
with Uncle Sam shows great executive ability, 
experience, and wisdom. He received 12 mili- 
tary decorations including the U.S. Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the Philippine Legion 
of Honor and the French Legion of Honor, 
plus about a dozen other academic honorary 
degrees, When he leaves his airbase head- 
quarters this week, he will take his gold- 
fringed general's flag with the one star on 
the blue background. The incoming com- 
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Mander, Brig. Gen, Charles H. Pottenger, will 
put up his own general's flag. 

General Lee, a 200-pound muscular execu- 
tive, who seems to crowd his khaki shirt, 
sat at his desk in the Pink Palace, as they 
Call the base headquarters. I had just been 
Offered a can of peanuts from which a 3-foot 
snake flew out when the top was removed. 
Gleefully, the general blew a boat horn, his 
crinkled face, so reminiscent of a mischievous 
“Skeezix,” wreathed in grins. Then, sober- 
ing, he said, Fun's over. Let's talk.“ 

Said to be of the old military school, 
General Lee has been described as the 
“toughest guy in the Air Force.” He talked 
Of his career that has been dramatic and so 
legendary. He merited an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post when he was com- 
Mander of the 13th Air Force in the Far 
East (one of seven such U.S, airbases in the 
world). 
wom chose a service career because he loved 

fly. 

“I planned ahead,” he said. “I figured 
that if I made a career in the Air Corps and 
Tetired as a major, for instance, I'd draw 
$375 a month pension after 30 years, In 
civilian life I'd have to make $100,000 to net 
that much retirement income at 4 percent.” 
Consequently, General Lee refused his fa- 
ther's offer to enter the dairy business in 
Weatherford, Tex., where he was born. 

He entered Brooks Field Flying School in 
1923, after an aggressively zestful boyhood 
ot pranks and occasional suspensions from 
Schools, although he graduated from Texas 
A. & M. in the top 10 of his class. He is 
Probably the only bachelor of science in 
animal husbandry in the US. Air Force 
Officers’ Corps. 

Lee’s career was a busy one in that he 
Served at 21 different military bases and was 
on Gen. Douglas MacArthur's staff in the 
Philippines. Because he was the first in- 
structor of the Filipino pilots, he was re- 
spected on the islands as Father of the 
Philippine Air Force." It was during this 
Pedagogical period (1937) that Lee taught 
an inquisitive American infantry officer, Ike 
Eisenhower, to fly. 

Like most generals who earn their star, 
Jerry Lee went to war—in the Mediterra- 
nean. His 49th Bomber Wing of four- 
engined B-24's reached Italy in early 1944. 
Lee's responsibilities were 160 heavy bombers 
he sent against targets all over central and 
Southern Europe, Regensburg, Ploesti, syn- 
thetic oli plants in Czechoslovakia, and tar- 
gets in Vienna, Greece, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria 


Lee believes a superior power governs the 
universe. I'd see a filer killed on his first 
mission, while there were many like me who 
Survived. I only had a couple of forced 
landings, after 8,000 flying hours. You've 
got to be a fatalist in this business; it's 
pretty grim when a plane explodes in midair 
beside you through the fiak." 

It was as a second lieutenant in the Army 
Alr Corps that he married Bertha Haag, u 
pretty San Antonio girl, who was destined to 
be among the most gracious and beloved of 
Air Force wives. The attractive Mrs. Lee 
Is an inveterate golfer. She is a mother and 
a grandmother and the Lee's only son is 
Capt. William L. Lee, Jr., a doctor at Andrews 
AFB, Washington. Capt. Lee is the father 
of two little girls and one boy. 

The Lees have had all the glamour and 
Protocol of the “Big Brass.” Lee has sub- 
scribed to protocol in military life. Per- 
Sonally, he ishumble and unpretentious. He 
belteves in strict military discipline. How 
Can an officer command an airman of lower 
rank if he's been buddy-buddy with him the 
Night before? 

In 1952 the Lees were assigned again to the 
Philippines, where Lee was boss of the 13th 
Air Force. He was renowned for his sense 
of fun, aggressiveness, and good common- 

Sense. He has neyer been a politician and 
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never pussyfooted or issues. 
As one observer said, He's too honest and 
outspoken for his own good.“ 

Lee still shines his own shoes, washes his 
own cars, darns his socks, and cleans his 
car's spark plugs. Since they didn't always 
have help, Jerry Lee scrubbed floors for his 
wife 14 years around the world and he helps 
with the dishes. Good family morale,” he 
stated. He's proud of his wife's skill with 
the needle since she has made her own 
clothes, including evening gowns with 
sequins. 

As a flying instructor in many bases, Lee 
has seen the evolution of planes from the 
open cockpit, wooden propeller—DH and 
PTI—to today’s jet that goes faster than 
sound. 

“With the jet, we've more horsepower per 
pound weight and faster speed," he said. 
“In 1929, we used to start our own planes by 
pulling the copper-tipped propellers through. 
The planes had two wings, little wheels and a 
tail skid. The PTI had 180 horsepower. The 
Curtiss-Wright A-3 went 110 miles an hour. 
Today, our planes land faster than that.” 

Up until 1935 Lee says the pilots wore 
boots, dress spurs, and fancy breeches with 
chamois skin sewed inside the knee pads. 
“And some breeches were pink.“ said Lee, 
lighting a pipe. “We wore boots because 
most of our senior officers were ex-Cavalry. 
We'd take the boots off and hang em in the 
back of the planes. We flew in house shoes. 
When we landed, we'd put the boots back 
on. We also wore goggles, helmets and flying 
jackets since the cockpits were breezy. In 
the absence of radios, we'd hand notes from 
one cockpit to another. 

“We used to be the Army Air Corps,” he 
continued, “but in 1947 the Air Force as we 
know it today was born. There were 1,800 
Air Corps officers in 1938, and during the war 
there were 400,000 officers.” Oldtimers per- 
centagewise, like Lee, were a drop in the 
bucket. 

“Congress passed an automatic promotion 
bill to entice men into the service—I was 
a second lleutenant 5 years and 10 months. 
We had to fight for promotions until some- 
one died or retired. The promotion bill for 
that reason was a good thing,” he stated. 

In speaking of his own retirement (the 
general is only 56) Lee said, “Officers are re- 
tired to make room for younger personnel, 
only the service is taking in many young 
men and is pushing out the older ones with 
experience that can't be bought.“ 

This frank, rugged militarist, with the 

iron gray hair that’s never in place, has 
crusaded for many causes from speaker's 
platforms over the world. He has crusaded 
against world overpopulation, female he- 
wives, who domineer their husbands with 
nagging, and the hazards of the installment 
plan. 
On the eve of his retirement, he’s smol- 
dering over Amarillo’s complacency about 
world affairs. ‘We've got 20-40 percent com- 
munism and in the United States one Amer- 
ican in 100 knows what's going on in Cuba, 
Red China, Formosa, etc. Communism is 
the same as socialism,” he declared. 

Bristling, he said, “Amarillo should ap- 
preciate this beautiful airbase. The Govern- 
ment is spending over 200 million out here 
$40,000 on each barracks that is rehabilitated. 
There's a new church and new buildings plus 
the 244 million SAC runway.“ His slant- 
ing eyes that can be lost in a smile stared 
accusingly, “Amarillo people want to make 
a fast dollar; they won't rent their houses 
but want to sell them. We've only 500 new 
houses here in 900 families and there are 375 
families in the mobile units.” He shook his 
head. “When the military leaves a town 
because of no housing, they talk about It, 
which is bad publicity for the town.” 

The general denounces the general apathy 
of our businessmen. As a Rotarian and as 
vice president of the chamber of commerce, 
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he has noted that not all club members give 
their best to their town’s interests. 

Though Lee may talk 
taneous with some offtrail phrases, he's a 
master of the written word. Last year, he 
wrote over a thousand letters by arising at 
5 o'clock in the morning. Maybe he wrote 
to an old Filipino cook or to the big brass 
in Washington. He writes to anyone who 
writes to him. 

The general's fearless aggression has made 
him a debatable personality at times, but his 
men regard him as a square shooter. “He'll 
go to any extent to get his boys out of a 
jam, if they tell the truth,” said an airman. 

The Lees have attended the formalities of 
retirement parties, and last week Lee took 
his last official flight to Rosweil, N. Mex. He 
likes to fly because something different al- 
ways occurs—like weather, engine trouble, 
scenery varieties and trouble you never for- 
get. He prefers a seasoned veteran Pilot to 
an airplane driver because a veteran usually 
brings a plane in during a crisis. 

As General Lee walked away from his last 
flight, he said to himself, “Boy, this is it.” 
He didn't look back. Perhaps he was think- 
ing about the Amarillo people who are so 
likeable, or that he likes this climate bet- 
ter than any place he’s been—or maybe he 
was thinking of all those weeds in his new 
yard, so big he may import some sheep to 
keep it mowed down, 


Economics in the Kindergarten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, often it is our smalltown news- 
papers that spot really important ideas 
and bring them to the eyes of the public, 

On August 4, 1959, the Hallettsville 
(Tex.) New Era Herald published an edi- 
torial entitled “Economics in the Kinder- 
garten,” which proposed that children 
be brought into contact with the simplest 
economic facts and principles from the 
first day they enter school. 

Quoting President Emeritus Roscoe L. 
West, of New Jersey State College, the 
New Era Herald pointed out that a trip 
to see a train could be tied in with an 
explanation of how railroads serve the 
community. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMICS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

We frequently hear, and with good r: 
that the teaching of economics is pace hay aes 
lected in American schools. A distinguished 
educator, Dr, Roscoe L. West, president 
emeritus of New Jersey State College, agrees. 
To those who oppose teaching fundamental 
economic ideas to very young children, he 
Says: “Economics is considered a difficult 
subject, Anatomy is also considered a dif- 
ficult subject, but our schools still teach 
such related subjects as hygiene, sanitation, 
and first aid. In both fields, the student 
should be given sufficient knowledge to take 
care of himself.” 

The fact is, Dr. West goes on, that eco- 
nomics can be made a regularly taught sub- 
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ject starting with kindergarten. As an ex- 
ample, he points out that a trip to see a 
train could be tied in with an explanation 
of how railroads serve the community. 

There is nothing our totalitarian enemies 
would Uke more than generations of people 
who know little about economics and care 
lesg, and who are lost in fogs of misunder- 
standings and plain ignorance. This would 
perform a major service to the Communist 
cause, and to leftwing writers and agitators 
who are solidly grounded in dialectics. As 
soon as a child can encompass any knowl- 
edge, he should begin his economic ground- 
work. 


Vital Need for a Housing Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7,1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are 5 million American families 
living in below-average homes at this 
moment. And the need for other types 
of housing is also growing more acute. 
For example, we need to provide more 
adequate places to live for the senior 
citizens of our Nation, whose numbers 
are increasing at the rate of a thousand 
a day. 

People are living longer and our popu- 
lation rate is increasing. 

None of these things apparently were 
considered when the housing bill was 
vetoed. Now the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], long 
noted for his work in behalf of the peo- 
ple, particularly in the field of housing, 
and his committee have brought forth 
another bill. Vital items have been 
pared from this bill in the hope it will 
meet with approval in the White House. 
I feel too much has been taken off when 
all the urgent needs are considered. In 
any event, however, this bill more than 
meets the administration halfway in an 
attempt to get through some sort of 
measure to help the people: I hope it 
will not also fall victim to the frightened 
policy of “No new starts.” We need 
college dormatories and college class- 
rooms. They are two of the most 
urgently needed types of buildings in 
America. Every time a college room is 
cut out of the bill, America's future is 
trimmed with it. I express the hope that 
the committee will not forget America’s 
future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald for Friday, 
August 7, 1959, entitled Saving the 
Bones.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAVING THE BONES 

In view of the apparent reluctance of the 
Democratic leadership to attempt to override 
the veto of the housing bill, Senator SPARK- 
man's Housing Subcommittee has shown 
good judgment in bringing out a fresh meas- 
ure that ought to win the President's ap- 
proval. The price for keeping the housing 
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programs alive apparently is to be a serious 
slowdown in urban renewal and continuing 
stagnation for the much needed public hous- 
ing But essential e insur- 
ance and other authority would be provided, 
and in the net the compromise program 
would be a good deal better than nothing. 

Beforg Senate action is completed, we hope 
that Senator SPARKMAN will seriously con- 
sider trying to add another $200 million or 
$300 million to. the proposed 2-year, $550 
million urban renewal authorization. Doled 
out over 2 years under the usual Budget 
Bureau quarterly allocation system, the sum 
now proposed would make pretty thin gruel. 
And next year, involved as he is likely to be 
in his own political campaign, Mr. SPARKMAN 
might find it very difficult to put through a 
supplemental program even though other 
senatorial friends of the renewal program 
concede that additional authority would then 
be necessary if the sum now proposed were 
not enlarged. 

Having retreated very far on the first 
round from the kind of housing program 
which the Nation's mayors have urgently 
recommended, the Sparkman committee has 
again trimmed the program critically to meet 
Mr. Eisenhower much more than halfway. 
We trust that the administration will now 
join in a cooperative effort to salvage at least 
the skeleton of an adequate program for the 
American people. 


Texas Farmers Discuss Fears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there are farm problems in this 
country today, just as there have been 
since before I was born. I believe that 
the best way we can get to the root of 
the problems that plague farmers is to 
get the story from those actually con- 
cerned. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled Texas Farmers Discuss 
Fears,” from the Dallas Times-Herald of 
August 4, 1959, appear in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas Farmers Discuss FEARS 
(By Donald Warman) 

Three men in trouble Monday compared 
their problems and explored ways out. 

As men of the soll, who mark progress In 
decades rather than days, they agreed that 
long-range planning and patience are their 
solutions—if, indeed, there are solutions. 

As delegates to the annual study meetings 
of the 70,000-member Texas Farm Bureau In- 
stitute, typical representatives of the Texas 
agriculture industry found they feared: 

1. A nation of elderly farmers whose chil- 
dren have deserted the land in despair for 
their economic future, 8 

2. A nation of 15-acre wheat farms, 10- 
acre cotton farms, and %4-acre tobacco farms 
as Government control continues its inroads 
on farm management. (Those acreage mini- 
mums are those exempt from present con- 
trols.) 

3. Or, a nation of big farms in mass pro- 
duction, with the little farmer literally 
starved off the land. 
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All were born on the land. None plan ever 
to leave it. These are the three and their 
sectional viewpoints: 

J. H. West, president of the TFB, farming 
$20 acres in cotton and grain sorghum near 
Bishop, Nueces County: 

“There is no political solution to an eco- 
nomic problem. The express charge on 
money sent to Washington and back again 
is the heaviest freight rate in the world. 
What we must find is a free market, al- 
though an end to price supports would pull 
a lot of farmers under during the first few 
years. 

“When you've used a crutch for years, it's 
hard to get rid of. The bureau is looking 
for gradual but constant relief from Federal 
props.” 

Ray Williams, farming 1,200 acres in cot- 
ton and wheat near Commerce: 

“Im a big farmer, but I started as small 
as anyone. It hurts me to see my smaller 
neighbors go under, but unless they hire 
out as workers they are doomed. The banks 
only lend to the big boys. On the other 
hand, Im afraid to buy plots vacated near 
mine because the farm program is so un- 
stable. 

“I have two sons in college, both studying 
for teaching certificates, I hope to make one 
of them a farmer, but I don't know how I'll 
persuade him.” 

C. E. Gregory, farming 2,500 acres in cot- 
ton, wheat, maize, and cattie in Jones Coun- 
ty, West Tex.: 

“In the 50,000 acres of Jones County, there 
are three farmers under 40 years old. In 15 
years, what will that mean? (Mr. Gregory 
is 55.) Ifa man is able to start farming now, 
he’s able to retire now—it costs the same. 
In the depression it was the little farmer 
who survived. But the little farmer is dead 
now.“ 

Emphasizing that they are here to explore 
their problems, delegates said that the 
bureau, part of the 1,650,000-member Na- 
tional Farm Bureau, adopts resolutions only 
on a nationwide basis. 

Some 300 delegates from every county in 
Texas are in Dallas for the 3-day meeting at 
the Adolphus Hotel. General sessions in the 
mornings are followed by specialized semi- 
nars in the afternoons. 


Rehabilitation Center Assured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 7, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the city of Dallas, Tex., has almost 
completed a fund drive to finance @ 
Dallas Rehabilitation Center. From be- 
ginning to end, every aspect of this proj- 
ect illustrates the good work townspeople 
can do at the local level when they get 
33 and work toward a common 
goal. $ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Rehabili- 
tation Center Assured,” from the Dallas 
Times-Herald of August 3, 1959, appear 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REHABILITATION CENTER ASSURED 


The campaign for funds to build the 
Dallas Rehabilitation Center is near its goal. 


if 
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Congratulations are in order to Fred F. 

ce, general chairman; C. A. Tatum, Jr. 
Vice chairman; William A. Blakley, treasurer; 
and Karl Hoblitzelle and R. L. Thornton, 
Jr., cochairmen of the sponsor's committee. 

A special merit badge is deserved by James 

H. Bond, leader of the drive to raise the 

goal of $550,000 to assure the location 

in Dallas of the institute in which persons 

Who are handicapped by injury can be re- 

habilitated in this city for profitable em- 

Ployment. Currently, such persons have to 
sent to other localities. 

The final push to the goal came in the 
form of a donation of $95,000 by the Caruth 
Foundation and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Caruth, 
Ir. This gift in memory of Mr. Caruth's 
Parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Caruth, Sr., is 
One of the many philanthropies from the 
same source. 

Other notable Caruth gifts Include sub- 
stantial contributions to Baylor Hospital, 
St. Paul's Hospital and Baylor Untversity 

pital School of Dentistry. Several other 
institutions have been aided. The Caruth 
name is being written large in the life of 
Dallas, particularly in the field of medicine 
and health. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of a 
ent not already provided for by law, 
t only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the'probable cost of printing the 
number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
ents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
tely to the Committee on House 
istration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
„shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 

(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ce (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


). 


RECORD OFFICE 4T THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
With Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
Copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ay Record should be processed through this 
ce, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracta 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record, the person 
Ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U: s. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stoNat RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
ot Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery ot the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 

ngs. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in T- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp fori day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
2 pronte A acc 2 been returned in 

e for publication the the 
Public Printer will insert the words Br 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent REcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official . 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. -The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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An Appeal to All Americans To Enter the 


Battle Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this year His 
Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing. 
archbishop of Boston, wrote a series of 
articles An Appeal to All Americans To 
Enter the Battle Against Communism” 
for the Hearst papers, the first article 
Of which, appearing in the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser of August 2, 1959, I in- 
Serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 6, 1959, appearing on page A6777. 

In my extension of remarks I include 
the article written by Cardinal Cushing, 
appearing in the Boston Daily Record of 
August 3, 1959, entitled “Red Peace Slo- 
gan Means Expansion“; the Cardinal's 
article on August 4, 1959, entitled. Red's 
Aim To Gain World Control”; and the 
article o fthe cardinal's appearing in the 
Same paper of August 5, 1959, entitled. 
‘Soviet Censorship Bars Spread of U.S. 
Messages.” 

There is no person throughout the 
World who more clearly understands the 
history and intent of communism and the 
evuness of the Communists and interna- 
tional communism than Cardinal Cush- 
ing. The articles of Cardinal Cushing 
Should be read as widely as possible. 
They are ringing messages of the dan- 
gers of communism, constituting a pow- 
erful appeal for all men and women, 
Whether in the United States or else- 
Where, who believe in freedom and a gov- 
ernment of law under God: 


[From the Boston Daily Record, Aug. 3, 1959] 


(Tn yesterday's Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing introduced his 
Teaders to the dark word of Soviet prop- 
aganda, and showed how peaceful“ inter- 

ges and “cultural” relations are em- 

ployed to spread Marxist theories in America. 

today’s installment he reveals what the 
Soviets really mean by the word peace) 


Rep PEACE SLOGAN MEANS EXPANSION 
(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 


Let us understand, once and for all, that 
Peace on Soviet lips is nothing other than 
constant Soviet expansion. By talking about 
Suaranteelng peace, Soviet Russia means 
that as long as we give concessions to Soviet 
Power, there will be no war. “Peace,” pax! 

w sweet the word. Christ, the Lord, im- 
Mortalized it when time and again, especially 
after His resurrection, He said to His loved 
ones. Peace be unto you.” The Commu- 
ulsts have so twisted and turned the word 
that for that it means not the “tranquillity of 
Order,” not the “work of justice hut a mode 
Ot existence in which there is no longer any 
°Pposition tocommunism. The obvious plan 
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that the Kremlin has is to mount one de- 
mand for one concession after another until 
the world is in their grasp. 

Again, we have in the home of peace been 
violently threatened by Khrushchev and his 
colleagues with a catastrophic fate if we do 
not turn our backs on the 2 million people 
of West Berlin. War has not followed these 
bluffs, and we must draw the lesson from 
this that firmness is the only true policy left 
for the United States, 

SOVIET TYRANNY 

We can observe by way of contrast that 
when we took seriously the Soviet talk of 
“peace,” we turned people after people and 
nation after nation over to Soviet tyranny. 
It was in the name of “peace” that we agreed 
to Soviet conquest of every one of the coun- 
tries now behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must be aware also that all of the ap- 
peasement sentiment and jargon, instigated 
by the Communists and carried out by many 
non-Communists, has been strong enough to 
persuade our Government to grant financial 
aid to the Communists Tito and Gomulka. 
Only recently the latter by his royal and 
subservient welcome to Khrushchev, assured 
us that he is Moscow's servant and no friend 
of the United States. 

Soviet communism nevertheless considers 
Americans to be so stupid that as it pro- 
ceeds with the farce of Geneva, it continues 
to raise throughout the world this cry of 
peace This is the main feature of the 
June issue of the World Marxist Review, the 
great directive giver to the comrades of the 
world. 

CALLED HYPOCRISY 

Its first and leading article is entitled 
“Peace Is Our Policy,” and that slogan cul- 
minates the whole number. 

The hypocrisy of this renewed battle cry 
of peace can be gleaned from his text, when 
measured against the Soviet blockade of any 
real peace at Geneva. 

The comrades of the world are instructed 
to go out and spread ideas such as contained 
in the following thought: “The tireless ef- 
Torts of the peace forces to ease tensions have 
led to a thaw in the international climate. 
The fact that the East and West have agreed 
to sit around the table is an important 
result of recent world developments,” 

Now, the peace forces, in the eyes of the 
Kremlin are always those groups and agen- 
cies which are susceptible to the Communist 
line and which recommended free world re- 
treat before Soviet demands. So we soon 
learn from this directive article that it is the- 
Western leaders who are blocking peace. 


RED SURRENDER 


Let these Western leaders, the Red argu- 
ment goes, thrust aside the prejudices of 
the past and respect the popular will, and 
the result will be constructive solutions that 
will strengthen peace. Reading on, we find 
that these constructive solutions are the 
surrender to Sovlét demands which mean 
that West Berlin shall become a Red satel- 
lite, leading the way to the completely Red 
Germany, In a word, we are to be per- 
sudded over and over again that it is only 
the Socialist countries which stand for peace 
and the comrades are even given a funda- 
mental argument to advance that view 
among the unthinking. This thought is 
that a new society has risen to which war 
is utterly allen, namely, Soviet Russia and 
the other Soviet-controlled regimes, 


KREMLIN PLAN 


The obvious plan that the Kremlin has is 
to mount one demand for concessions after 
another until the world is in their grasp. 

If we Americans once and for all under- 
stand this, and let it be known among our 
associates, we will begin to prevent making 
the serious errors we made in the past. We 
will begin to halt the blackmail of this peace 
talk of the Communists. 

It is to our credit as a nation that we did 
come to such an understanding in refusing to 
budge on Quemoy and Matsu, at the time 
that the Communists and their friends were 
filling the air with the predictions of the 
war calamities that would come down upon 
our heads if we did not give up these islands 
and even betray Formosa itself—into the 
hands of Red China. 


ABUSE HURLED 


We are supposed to swallow that nonsense 
despite the Kremlin’s war upon Finland, the 
atack upon Korea, and the threats of war 
which frequently come from the lips of 
Dictator Khrushchev, But in each instance, 
when we hear the Communist message 
through, we learn from the Soviet sources 
that it is the nation attacked which was the 
aggressor. 

Likewise that abusive term is also hurled 
at any force that Soviet power intends to 
bring to its knees. 

Thus in the June issue of the World Marx- 
ist Review, we learn that Adenauers Ger- 
many is accused of militarism and pro- 
nazism. Echoes of that even filter into the 
United States, the appeasers seeking to 
Weaken our will by trying to divide us from 
our West German ally. 


[From the Boston Dally Record, Aug. 4, 1959] 
Reps Arm To GAIN WORLD CONTROL 

(In today's installment of his series on 
Soviet propaganda in America, Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing explains to Daily Record read- 
ers what a Red propaganda agent means 
when he speaks of democracy.) 

(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 


If there was more understanding in Amer- 
ica of the true definition of that Soviet word 
“peace,” there would be less speculation in 
public statements and articles as to whether 
Khrushehev wants peace. There would be 
fewer assertions, publicly made in Many in- 
stances, that the Soviet dictator does desire 
peace, Dictator Khrushchev, as the leader 
of world communism, desires one thing above 
all, and he is using the term “peace” to 
attain that objective. 

That desired end from the Communist 
viewpoint is the continued spreading of So- 
viet control over additional nations until 
the whole world is under the dictatorship, 
Then, and then only, will it be prepared to 
yield to the perfect Communist society, 
where alone lasting peace is possible in Com- 
munist eyes. 

RED DIRECTIVE 


We are reminded of this in the No, 5 issue 
of International Affairs, the great directive 
giver that goes out from Moscow every month 
to the comrades of 83 different countries 
including the United States. On page 32 
of that publication, there appears a care- 
fully worked out article on the 21st Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Soviet 
Russia and the other Socialist countries. 
The article begins: 
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“The Soviet Union’s historic successes in 
the building of communism, in the victory 
of socialism in China and many other coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia, and the formation 
and consolidation of the world Socialist sys- 
tem, have opened a new stage in the joint 
fight of these peoples for socialism and com- 
munism.” 

TIME IS NOW 

The directive then goes on by means of 
extensive quotations from Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s report to that 21st congress, to in- 
dicate that the time has now arrived for all 
the Socialist countries to move into commu- 
nism together. 

Do you know what that entails, from the 
Communist viewpoint? It is nothing more 
nor less than a clear-cut signal to the com- 
rades of the world that Soviet Russia is in- 
tent on world conquest. While the begin- 
ning of the Communist society can be made, 
the Reds contend, before the entire world 
comes under the Soviet dictatorship, it can- 
not be fully attained until the dictatorship 
is worldwide. 

There is not a man or woman who cannot 
grasp the fraud involved in the Soviet def- 
inition of peace.“ There is no one, no matter 
how preoccupied with other things, who can- 
not inform his family, neighbors, and repre- 
sentatives of this fraud, and show in conse- 
quence the urgency of a firm stand by the 
United States against any more concessions 
to Soviet Russia. 


BACK FRIENDS 


Our representatives, being patriotic men, 
will be encouraged by hearing that an en- 
lightened American public wants us to stand 
firmly for our Nation and those countries 
which are our friends. 

We can tell the same story about the word 
“democracy,” which on Soviet lips is noth- 
ing other than the synonym for dictatorship. 
Every American man and woman can grasp 
that, and act upon this knowledge. This 
fact has again been emphasized by No. 18 on 
the New Times for 1959, coming here every 
week from Moscow. 

On page 3 of that Issue, there is an im- 
portant article for the comrades entitled 
“The Working Class in Power.“ The whole 
theme of that contribution is to the effect 
that the United States is a dictatorship while 
Soviet Russia is the perfect democracy. 

STRIKE DENIED 


We read specifically that proletarian dic- 
tatorship—everywhere and in every form— 
is incomparably more democratic than the 
most democratic of bourgeols states. The 
United States is thus interpreted to be a 
dictatorship against the working class. And 
all of this nonsense is told the comrades. 
Here in the United States unions exist freely. 

It is not the case in Soviet Russia. Here 
the workers have the right to strike. This is 
denied them by the Kremlin dictatorship, 

FREE EXPRESSION 


Here they have the right to free expression. 
That exists nowhere under the sickle and 
hammer. 

When the Communists, therefore, speak of 
democracy they mean the extension of the 
Soviet dictatorship, and when they refer to 
democratic rights, within any free country, 
they have in mind the free right of the Com- 
munists to carry on their conspiracy for the 
destruction of all liberty, 

REDS ARE SLY 

And yet we, in our American eagerness to 
find something democratic in Moscow and its 
seditious followers, have been induced by sly 
Communist propaganda to throw down all 
our internal defenses. We have reached a 
point, by reason of those Supreme Court deci- 
sions, which have been criticized by the 
American Bar Association, whereby there is 
nothing that State or Nation can do effec- 
ee at present to safeguard its own secu- 
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Surely every man and woman can popu- 
larize the idea that Congress should give fa- 
vorable consideration to the several propos- 
als in the American Bar Association report. 


STATES RIGHTS 


Among other things would be included 
the right of the States to defend themselves 
against subversion, now denied them; the 
limitation on the right to travel on conspira- 
torial purposes by members of the Commu- 
nist fifth column and their close friends; and 
strengthening of the Federal Smith Act so 
that the Communist conspiracy can be 
treated for what it is under the law—a con- 
spiracy against our Nation. 


From the Boston Daily Record, Aug. 5, 1959] 
Sovier CENSORSHIP Bars SPREAD or US. 
MESSAGES 


(This is the fourth and final installment 
of an article by Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
explaining the most common forms which 
Soviet propaganda has assumed in the United 
States, and how we may best guard against 
it.) 

(By Richard Cardinal Cushing) 

It is the sneaking hope that there is some 
democracy in the Soviet dictatorship that 
leads us today to enter into the alleged com- 
petition with Soviet Power that expresses 
itself in cultural exchanges, business ex- 
changes, exhibitions, and the like. 

This whole idea was originated by Dictator 
Khrushchev in February 1956, at the famous 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. He knew full well that 
there could be no genuine competition in 
such arrangements, as the Soviet people 
would never be permitted to receive the 
American message, whereas our country 
would be flooded with Soviet agents, includ- 
ing industrial, military, and political espion- 
age agents. 

We can behold the fallacy of this whole 
line of thinking from America’s viewpoint, 
when we take note that at the American 
exposition in Moscow, Soviet censorship is 
imposed on American books attempting to 
reveal our culture. Book after book has 
been denied its place on the American expo- 
sition shelves, for fear the Soviet subjects 
might read one of them. 

This is of course what could be expected 
from Khrushchey and company when we 
consider the punishment they gave to Boris 
Pasternak for his reflection on the desira- 
bility of communism. It is to be observed 
that the books shut off from the Soviet pub- 
lie Included those of the mildest of writers, 
many of them proven friends of Soviet Rus- 
sia in thelr own country. The truly anti- 
Communist books, which could have en- 
lightened the people in Russia, were not even 
sent from the United States to the exhi- 
bition. 

The latest word to enter the Communist 
dictionary for our confusion is “spiritual- 
ity.” This word we find emphasized at length 
in thé May issue of the World Marxist Review. 
There the comrades of the world are advised 
to make full use of this term, and to under- 
stand thereby that dialectical materialism, 
that is, millitant atheism, is more spiritual 
than Christianity or any other religion. 

It takes little thought to see what is the 
intent of this torturing of definitions. Many 
critics of communism in the free world, led 
off by Pope Pius XI, 22 years ago, have point- 
ed to the basically atheistic character of 
Marxism-Leninism. The Communists are 
now trying to move in to short circuit this 
criticism by coining their own definition of 
“spiritual.” 

In this article of directives in the World 
Marxist Review, they bring out at some 
length the claim that they are about to 
create a new man“ in the coming Commu. 
nist society, where there will be “no war,” 
“no taxes, and no headaches of any sort. 
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Thus, the comrades will now use the word 
“spiritual” in an entirely different back“ 
ground than religious people understand It. 
Their hope is to persuade many C 
and Jews in the free world that there i5 
hope of bringing about a change in 
atheism of communism, and that, therefore, 
these persons can become indifferent tow 
the fate of their brethren behind the Ito? 
Curtain. 

ABANDON HOPE 


In addition, the Kremlin overlords plain 
hope to induce certain other Christians and 
Jews to abandon all hope in the truly sp 
ual life by embracing the alleged spiri 
of militant atheism, 

There might be some reason in the past 
why Americans of good faith and sterling 
integrity have been fooled by Red usage of 
the words “peace” and “democracy.” 

Those are goals we all highly desire, but 
today surely we have learned that they = 
not be attained by any appeasement of Soviet 
power. To the contrary, by yielding 
to them we are preparing the way for a 
waged by the United States at a great dis- 
advantage and for the possible Red ending 
of all democratic rights. 

Surely none of us is so naive (particularly 
out of our experience) to believe that 
spirituality can reside in any way in atheistic 
communism. And each one of us can dedi- 
cate ourselves to warning our fellow citizens 
of this new-coined term designed for 
disintegration. 

There are other simple steps in these be- 
ginnings for the defense of our homes and 
our Nation that can easily be made 
which I will discuss in the future. For the 
moment, if we could move every America® 
man and woman, to a true understanding of 
how we have been hoaxed by the upside- 
down, fraudulent language of Moscow and its 
agents, we would make great progress in pro- 
tecting the American mind from soviet 
domination. 


Flood Control and Navigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an edito 
from the Franklin County Tribune, one 
of the oldest and most widely distribu 
county papers in the State, published at 
Union, the county seat of Fr 
County, Mo., as follows: 

ANYTHING FOR RECREATION? 

This past week the metropolitan papers of 
St. Louis have started a crusade for develop- 
ment of the Meramec River Valley to provide 
recreation for the St. Louis area and, at th® 
same time, an adequate water supply for 
industry which might be induced to move 
to St. Louis. 

So now we have another reason for puild- 

ing dams on the Meramec River, Big Rive! 
and Bourbeuse River. The Army Engineers 
were just going to provide water for navigat- 
ing the Mississippi River, flood control, 
a recreation pool. These high three-level 
dams never did seem practical for any of th® 
three purposes. And now we add a fourth 
to supply water for industry. 

Maybe there'll have to be a dam puilt 
below Moselle which would combine the 
waters of both the Meramec and Bourbewse- 
Or maybe still closer to St. Louis. Of courses 
Meramec State Park and Meramec Caverns 
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Will be flooded, to say nothing of most of the 
bottom farms in the county. At the time 
this location was urged by the engineers, it 
Was estimated that water would back up as 
far as the termination of East Main Street 
in Union. 

We know that floods along these rivers 
Can be controlled. The results of the Musk- 
ingum Conservancy District in Ohio prove 
this beyond any doubt. Why does the situa- 
tlon have to be clouded by vague promises 
ot recreation and navigation pools? 

If any concerted effort is made for con- 
‘trolling floods in the Meramec River Basin, 
We are sure it will receive the support of a 
vast majority of Franklin County citizens. 
And we know that we can expect the strong 
Support of Congressman CANNON, 


Mr. Speaker, also in this connection I 
include the daily column by one of Mis- 
souri's most gifted writers, as it appears 
in the July 30, 1959, issue of the St. 
Louis Review, as follows: 

REVIEWING THE Sports 
(By Glen Goellner) 

The new Missouri legislation authorizing 
oll and water conservancy districts has been 
misinterpreted, it seems, as a green light to 
go ahead with the building of three high 
dams in the Meramec Valley. 

Actually, conservancy districts and big 
dam projects are diametrically opposed. 
Much of the confusion in the Meramec Val- 
ley controversy results from belief that the 
two can be dovetailed to attain the same 
end, 

The person who speaks in favor of the 
Conservancy district plan for improvement 
of the Meramec Valley and against the big 
dam reservoirs is suspected of attempting to 
Paddle against the current. But it is en- 
Urely possible that a conservancy district 
Would eliminate the need of the costly dams 
on the Meramec, Bourbeuse, and Big Rivers. 

The theory behind a conservancy district 
la to reduce the flow of floodwater by use of 
Correct land measures. This involves re- 
Torestation, balanced farming, controlled 
Brazing, and supplemental projects such as 
Small lakes and check dams. These projects 
Would serve to hold much of the rainwater 
On the sheds where it falls and prevent most 
floods before they occur. 

The advantages of the conservancy dis- 

are numerous, They include: 

1. The cost would be only a fraction of 
the approximately hundred million dollars 
Needed to build the dams and reservoirs. 

2. Floods would be checked throughout the 
valley, while the reservoirs would be helpful 
Only in those areas below the dams. 

3. Land would be kept in production and 
its fertility would be improved, whereas the 
reservoirs would take land out of production. 
ei do nothing to improve the remaining 

d. 

4. Improved game and fish habitat would 
Tesult from the fertile soil and clean streams, 
While mudflats and mudcats would be cre- 
ated by the fluctuating reservoirs. 

5. Local control and management would be 
Tetained under the conservancy district plan, 
With the project tailored to meet the re- 
quirements of the region, while the big reser- 
2 5 would be “engineered” from Washing- 


If all of this is true, why are the big 
Teservoirs being considered? Primarily be- 
cause they are intended as an aid to navi- 
Fatlon on the larger streams, and secondly, 

use the large expenditures would give 
the valley an economic shot in the arm. 

The earthen dams proposed for the three 
Streams would be 172 feet in height. The 
first 60 feet of water in the reservoirs would 
be for conservation. The next 82 feet would 
be auxiliary water to be let out without 
notice to raise the level of the Missouri and 
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Mississippi Rivers for navigation. The final 
36 feet would serve as a reservoir to impound 
floodwater. 

This means that the reservoirs (“lakes" is a 
kindly name for these artificial bodies of 
water) will be subjected to a fluctuation of 
68 feet, from the crest of the conservation 
pool to the crest of the flood pool. 

It can easily be imagined what a drop or 
Tise of 68 feet in the reservoir level would 
do to adjacent resorts, 8 beaches, 
fish spawn, duck blinds, and some of the 
other sundry “advantages” that are used to 
promote the multimillion-dollar project. 

River navigation probably is important, al- 
though there is reason to doubt that it 
should be achieved at the expense of the 
general public. And high dams and large 
reservoirs cannot logically be opposed if their 
construction can be justified. 

The danger here is that the old custom of 
putting the cart before the horse may again 
be perpetrated. The conservancy district 
plan should be put into operation first, and 
the big dams should be constructed only 
if their need then becomes apparent, 

A lush, green valley, rich with crops and 
wildlife and floodproof industrial and resi- 
dential sites, would be much more valuable in 
the long run than three lakes good for lit- 
tle else than navigation and motorboating. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I include 

a letter which is self-explanatory: 
CHARLESTON, Mo., July 24, 1959. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CANNON: Just read 
your letter in today’s Globe-Democrat regard- 
ing the Army Engineers and the Meramec. 

I have owned a farm on the St. Francis 
River, below Wappapella Dam, before and 
after its construction. I can tell you some 
hair-raising stories of its stupid operation. 
It has ruined the river land, It has not 
been a flood-control dam in any sense. 

If anyone should want high dams, we in 
the lower Mississippi Valley should. We in 
this delta area are used to the Army Engi- 
neers swarming all over the place figuring 
where they can spend out their annual ap- 
propriation, We in Mississippi County are 
still smarting under the stupid application 
of the so-called Jadwin plan, which cost 
over $26 million, ruined our natural drainage 
and might have cut a whole 6 inches off the 
disastrous 1937 flood on the Mississippi at 
Cairo. 

If you ever need help at a hearing on the 
Meramec. Dam, let me know. I'll gladly 
donate my time in coming up. 

Keep up your good work, 

Yours truly, 
J. M. WALLACE. 


PS—If we are going to spend public 
moneys on flood control, let's build small 
dams high in the hills—keep the water where 
it Is needed, and where it won't overflow the 
rich valleys. Since the waters won't be 
“navigable,” the Army Engineers can’t barge 
in on the deal. 


Posthumous Medal for Dr. Ames Ends 
Gus Lambert’s Long Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
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appearing in the New Orleans States and 

Item of July 31, 1959: 

POSTHUMOUS MEDAL FOR Dr. AMES ENDS Gus 
LAMBERT'S LONG CAMPAIGN 


(By Pie Dufour) 


More than 7 years ago—it was in May, 
1952—an old Spanish-Amreican War veteran 
named Gustay Lambert sat at my desk and 
insisted that the forgotten man in the con- 
quest of yellow fever was Dr. Roger Post 
Ames of New Orleans. 

For years, Gus Lambert, who lived in Chi- 
cago, had been campaigning for credit for Dr. 
Ames as an important participant in Walter 
Reed's experiments in Cuba, which ulti- 
mately demonstrated that yellow fever was 
carried by the stegomyia mosquito. 

Mr. Lambert, who was an Army nurse and 
the righthand man of Dr. Ames in Cuba, told 
me with tears in his eyes that nonrecogni- 
tion by the U.S, Government of Dr. Ames 
was “the most damnable injustice that has 
ever been done a man.” 

But Gus Lambert's long fight to gain 
recognition for Dr. Ames ended successfully. 
Last August, a bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Hate Boccs provides for recognition for 
Dr. Ames! work and the posthumous award- 
ing of a medal to him. In 1929, Walter Reed 
and other Army personnel who participated 
in the Cuban experiments were honored by 
Congress. But not Dr. Ames. And so Gus 
Lambert's campaign was launched. It ended 
in the office of Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson on Wednesday when that official 
bestowed the medal on Dr. Ame's widow. 

Dr. Ames, a New Orleans physician—for 
years his brother kept the Ames Pharmacy on 
Hurbt and Webster—was a contract physician 
with Maj. Walter Reed’s unit in Cuba and it 
was he, alded by Lambert, who was the at- 
tending doctor to the human“ guinea pigs 
who had volunteered for the test. 

But no recognition came to Ames, whose 
work Major Reed himself characterized as 
“Invaluable * * * in all * * things that 
pertained to the success of the investiga- 
tion.” 

The first voice raised to secure justice for 
Dr. Ames’ memory—he had died in Guate- 
mala in 1914 while on a yellow fever mis- 
sion—was that of a classmate in the Tulane 
medical class of 1889, Dr. W. M. Brumby, of 
Houston. He spent years compiling an im- 
pressive record of Dr. Ames’ yellow fever work 
in the Walter Reed experiments and de- 
olared: 

“Dr, Ames * * * was recognized as an ex- 
pert in diagnosis and treatment of yellow 
fewer. * * * His lifework was consecrated 
to serving humanity at the beck and call of 
pestilence and death. He was the firat and 
the only one the Army thought of in time 
of need, and the last one thought of in trib- 
ute or praise after death. He had no friend 
at court. His friend, Major Reed, was dead.” 

I had a chance, on the occasion of Gus 
Lambert's visit to New Orleans in May 1952, 
to look at the photostatic record Dr. Brumby 
had gathered on behalf of Dr. Ames. He flat- 
ly stated that Dr. Ames was the only doctor 
who was in contact with the 14 men who 
contracted yellow fewer in the epochal ex- 
periment: “There is no record of any other 
doctor at any time having charge of the 
actual handling of the 14 patients that were 
sick with the yellow fewer.“ 

Spurred on by Dr. Brumby’s evidence, Gus 
Lambert, then 78 years old and partially crip- 
pled, continued the campaigning for Dr. 
Ames that he had been doing for years. And 
this campaign brought him to my desk. 

“Dr. Ames was a great man and a great 
doctor,” he said. “Without him, the yellow 
fewer experiment would not have been a 
success. I know. I was there. And Walter 
Reed knew it, too. Had he lived, Dr. Ames 
would have been given the credit he so justly 
deserved. But Walter Reed died a couple 
of years after the discovery." 
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Despite this, Lambert said, that he wasn’t 
going to give us until he died to get Dr. Ames 
credit for participation—and important par- 
ticipation—in the conquest of yellow fever. 
He showed me a letter he had received from 
J. L. Hanberry, of Orangeburg, S.O., the re- 
maining surviving guinea pig in the experi- 
ment, and another from still another in the 
experiment, the late John H. Andrus. 

“I will always believe,” wrote Hanberry, 
“that if Major Reed had lived that Dr. Ames 
and yourself would have been given the credit 
you so richly deserve.” 

Andrus wrote; “I consider it a very grave 
injustice that—during his lifetime—Dr. 
Ames received no recognition for having 
played one of the most important parts in 
ridding the world of yellow fever.” 

Despite this sort of evidence from the men 
who were there and a letter from Walter Reed 
to Dr. Ames on completion of the experiment, 
Gus Lambert and Dr. Brumby couldn't get 
Government action. 

But finally, Representative Bocas got the 
story and his bill was passed. The happy 
ending came when Mrs. Roger Post Ames 
received the medal Congress finally got 
around to bestowing on her husband. 


Further Difficulties in Hasty Tombstone 
Promotion Action: Few Reserve Offi- 
cers Know Whether They Are Qualified 
or Not 
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HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
hasty action of Congress in eliminating 
the 34-year-old legislation which au- 
thorized so-called tombstone promotions 
in the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard has created many problems. 
One of these, which was never considered 
by this body or the other body, is the 
problem of knowing whether individual 
Reserve officers, who are also affected by 
this legislation, are or are not eligible for 
promotions of this type, so that these 
officers can have a reasonable opportu- 
nity to make their decision for retirement 
prior to November 1 of this year. This 
serious situation is discussed in detail in 
the August 8, 1958, issue of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal in two different 
articles. I desire to bring this material 
to the attention of my colleagues, as one 
other justification for their support of 
the Stratton-Huddleston bill, H.R. 8549, 
which would extend the deadline for 
terminating these promotions from No- 
vember 1, 1959, to July 2, 1960, in the 
interest of fairness to all concerned. 

I also desire to include with my re- 
marks an editorial from the Navy Times 
5 August 8. The various articles fol- 
ow: 

From the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 

Aug. 8, 1959] 

QUANDARY CONFRONTS SEA SERVICE OFFICERS 
ON “TOMBSTONES” WHAT'S “Combat” Nor 
CLEAR 
Can a Navy or Marine Corps officer who 

elects voluntary retirement be assured that 

his “combat” decoration entitles him to a 

“tombstone” promotion? The answer is no. 
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In response to a Journal query, the Navy 
said this week that it has received a number 
of phone calls from officers asking if a medal 
they have earned permits them to be ad- 
vanced if they submit retirement applica- 
tions in time to meet the cutoff date estab- 
lished in the new hump bill. 

These officers are being informed that a 
decision regarding the possibility of their 
receiving a grade increase on the retired list 
can not be made until the Navy Has in hand 
a formal retirement request. 

The Navy makes determinations concern- 
ing “tombstone” advancements only after an 
Official retirement application is received, 
with the Secretary of the Navy having final 
word on the post retirement promotion. 

Each case is individually reviewed by the 
Navy's Board of Decorations and Medals, 

The law states that “tombstone” advance- 
ments will be awarded to officers who have 
been specially commended for actual combat 
duty.” The law does not state that award 
of a specific medal makes an officer eligible 
for “tombstone” promotion, 

In making determinations concerning those 
eligible for promotion to the next higher 
rank on the retired list, the Board, as a gen- 
eral rule of thumb, interprets the word ac- 
tual” to mean “under fire.” 

Since the Navy does not make decisions 
before an officer asks to be retired, each in- 
dividual is well advised to recall the circum- 
stances surrounding his citation. Many 
citations made during World War II while 
technically combat“ awards, were not issued 
for service “under fire.” 

Some awards, in fact, are deemed by the 
Board to be “combat connected,” and were 
issued for heroism following actual combat. 

An example of the aftermath-of-combat 
citation would be a situation in which a 
rescue was made following the destruction 
of a naval vessel. An individual might have 
placed his life in Jeopardy to save survivors 
after the actual combat exchange with the 
enemy. 

Although, in this case, the individual acted 
heroically in a combat area, he might not 
be deemed to have been under enemy fire 
at the time he performed his valorous action. 

AWARDS PROCEDURE 

The awards that could be instrumental in 
advancement on the retired list are, in order 
of precedence: Medical of Honor, Navy Cross, 
DSM, Silver Star, Legion of Merit, DFC, 
Bronze Star, Air Medal, and Navy Com- 
mendation Ribbon with metal pendant. 

As a general rule, the higher the award 
the greater the chance an officer has of 
receiving a retirement promotion. 

Officers who have earned either of the two 
top decorations for extraordinary heroism 
have almost a 100-percent chance of being 
awarded postretirement advancement. There 
may be a few cases, however, of officers who 
have won the Navy Cross who may not be 
entitled to “tombstone” rank. 

These officers may have received the medal 
for performance in a situation described 
above. 

The majority of officers who have earned 
the third highest award—the Distinguished 
Service Medal—probably are not eligible for 
increased rank on the retired list, since this 
honor is given, in most cases, for meritorious 
service, not necessarily in a combat situation. 

The fourth highest Navy medal—the Silver 
Star—like the first two on the list, gives an 
individual an almost automatic postretire- 
ment promotion. 

bros MAY DIFFER 

Like the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
DF may or may not entitle an officer for 
increased rank, since it is frequently given 
for noncombat achievement. 

The Bronze Star also was awarded for both 
combat and noncombat duty and calls for a 
reading of the accompanying citation ty the 
Board of Decorations and Medals. 
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The Air Medal, next lower.in rank to the 
Bronze Star, seldom will entitle an officer to 
a “tombstone” advancement. The vast ma- 
jority of Air Medals were issued automatically 
during World War II for each five missions 
fiown by a pilot. The Navy does not hold, 
as a general rule, that the Alr Medal fits 
the “specially commended” category. 

The Navy Commendation Ribbon with 
metal pendant—the lowest award in the lad- 
der of medals that may entitle an individual 
for advancement—is judged by the accom- 
panying citation. 

The Navy-Marine Corps Medal, which 
stands in rank between the DFC and the 
Bronze Star, has no bearing on “tombstone” 
rank. It is not given for combat heroism. 

Award of a Purple Heart Medal is used as 
evidence that an officer has been in combat. 
It would cinch an officer's being eligible for a 
“tombstone” advancement, if he were the 
recipient of any other combat decoration. 


[From the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 
Aug, 8, 1959] 


The Navy may find itself under heavy fire 
from Capitol Hill if it doesn't take action to 
set up a procedure whereby an officer can be 
told in advance of his formal application for 
retirement whether or not he is entitled to 
the tombstone promotions that end Novem- 
ber 1, As it now stands a decorated officer 
could very well apply for early retirement in 
order to attain the increased rank and then 
learn—too late—that he is not eligible. 

Army and Air Force manpower officials re- 
sent the allegations which are being made 
in some naval quarters that these two serv- 
ices helped trigger the end of tombstone 
ranks for Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard officers. This, of course, is no new 
matter at the Pentagon. For more than 8 
years, the Army and Air Force have taken 
the position that they didn't want tomb- 
stone advancements, and that it was up to 
the Department of Defense and Congress to 
decide if any changes in the law were desired- 
The Army and Air Force make the point that 
it was the Navy alone which went to Con- 
gress with the request for enactment of the 
“hump” legislation that resulted in the 
tombstone decision. 

The Navy's surprise at the sudden turn of 
legislative events which resulted in the loss 
of a privilege that has been on the statute 
books since 1925 is evident in the fact that 
there was no opportunity to argue the case 
for extending the deadline beyond Novem- 
ber 1. Although there is certain to be con- 
tinued protest for weeks to come from many 
Sea Service officers, this will be tempered by 
the recognition among thousands of officers 
below the rank of commander and lieutenant 
colonel that without the passage of the 
“hump” bill, their chances for promotion 
would have been greatly reduced. 

That's the way it always is with force out 
legislation or policy decisions to accelerate 
attrition. The older officers in senior ranks 
who must leave active duty are disgruntled 
over what they believe to be discriminatory 
action. On the other hand, the junior offi- 
cers who must compete for a restricted num- 
ber of vacancies in higher ranks generally 
take the attitude that, indeed, it’s too bad 
some had to retire ahead of schedule, but 
wtthout such retirements the good of the 
Service would be adversely affected. e 

A Presidential veto is out of the question 
on the Navy-Marine Corps “hump” legisla- 
tion, which resulted from a Pentagon re- 
quest. However, it will not be surprising if 
the Chief Executive decides to make some 
comment regarding the proposal to extend 
the effective date of the tombstone promo- 
tion repeal from November 1, 1959, to July 2. 
1960. 

No person in the administration knows 
better than the President the adverse morale 
impact in the Services when career people 
feel that the rules have been changed in the 
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Middle of the game, a point that was stressed 
tative Srrarron in urging the 
July 1960 extension. Incidentally, one of 
the President's top legislative assistants is a 
Naval Reserve captain, Earle Chesney. 

Representative STRATTON brought out a 
Point that largely was oevrlooked in the 
Quick Capitol repeal of tombstone advance- 
ments. This concerns the prospect of 
Stepped-up retirements among Reserve offi- 
Cers on active duty, even though they are not 
directly affected by the “hump” selection fea- 
tures of the legislation. That's why it is 
Sgnificant that Con STRATTON 
Gained in advance the support of Represent- 
ative Rivens, Democrat, of South Carolina. 
He is chairman of the House Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Reserves. 

Unless the Sea Services decide to fix specific 
deadlines for processing of retirement appli- 
cations in time for November 1 retirements, 
there will be considerable consternation and 
Confusion in officer ranks. As the situation 
stood at the time the Journal went to press, 
the Navy and Marine Corps were advising 
Officers to submit applications as quickly as 
Possible, but declined to set deadlines. 
Possible explanation is the Navy's hope that 
the tombstone death date of November 1 
Will be extended. If it isn't, the Navy and 
Marine Corps seemingly would be well 
advised to fix specific deadlines. 


[From the Navy Times, Aug. 8, 1959] 
SHAMEFUL 


Well, the hump bill is through Congress. 
We do want to express our appreciation to 
Senate Armed Services Committee for 
keeping a readjustment pay provision in the 
bill despite the numerous pressures to drop 
The 82.000, plus payment for unearned 
leave, will be of some help to the officers 

forced from the active list on shart notice. 

But the committee did something else to 
the bill we don't like at all. We refer to the 
denial of advanced rank on the retired list 
to Officers who retire after November 1—3 
short months away. 

Now there are arguments on both sides 
about these so-called tombstone promotions. 

In favor of them is the fact that they 
didn't bring any extra pay, and that they 
Were honors promised to those who by gal- 
lantry in actual combat helped the country 
they serve to a great victory. Also, such pro- 
Motions were eventually going to disappear 
Since no combat action after 1947—to all 
Practical purposes, after 1945—could result 
in such a promotion. 

On the other side are the facts that rank is 
Somewhat cheapened and recalls to duty are 
in a grade never served in. There is also the 
fact that the Army and Alr Force don't have 
them. (Though, on this latter point, we re- 
call those release-from-duty promotions the 
Army and Air Force handed out to thousands 
Of reservists—promotions which were worth 
Money to those who remained in the Reserve 
Programs.) 

Personally, we think the tombstone pro- 
Motions could have been allowed the orig- 
mally slated natural death. But let's say, 
for the sake of this argument, that the ad- 
vancements should have been abolished. 

The questions then are what would have 

n the proper method and the proper time. 

As to the method, the committee should 
have held hearings on the proposals, should 
have given those affected by the move and 
their representatives an opportunity to pre- 
Sent. their case. The right to be heard on 
Pending legislation is one of the keystones 
of our form of Government. 

Instead of this, the committee reported 
Out the bill with the repealer on July 23; the 
Senate passed it July 27. The House ac- 
Cepted the amendments, and closed the case, 
the next day, July 28. Four working days. 

As for timing, look what's been done, 

Let's group officers into six classes: 

1. The valley behind the hump. 

2. The hump. 
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3 and 4. Captains and colonels above the 
hump with 5 years in grade. 

5 and 6. Commanders and light colonels 
above the hump, twice passed over. 

The valley isn’t affected. They get 
normal OPA attrition at selection points; 
few have combat citations. 

The hump is definitely hit. Not only do 
these majors and Meutenant commanders 
who earned citations as junior officers face 
double attrition rates in forthcoming selec- 
tions, but those twice-passed over and, 
eventually forced out will lose the tombstone 
promotions they had been promised. 

The four groups above the hump will be 
forced out in large numbers. But Congress, 
instead of sending them home with the 
thanks of the Republic for service in two 
wars, is giving them an extra kick in the 
pants. 

Fine thing. 

Of the groups, perhaps the twice-passed- 
over Heutenant colonels are the luckiest in 
that, at least, they know they've all got to 
go, and they can choose between §2,000 and 
tombstone promotion. 

The other three groups can’t even make 
that choice intelligently. After all, two in 
three captains, one in five colonels, one in 
three commanders is going to stay. But if 
they wait to find that out, the deadline for 
a tombstone will have passed. 

Also at issue, in addition to the $2,000, are 
such things as (a) another 2% percent of 
active duty pay for some, (b) maybe even the 
22- or 26-year fogy, (c) adequate time for 
physical processing, (d) time to line up a 
new career. High prices indeed to take the 
tombstone they've earned. 

What a dilemma. What a few uncertainty 
to be forced needlessly on top of the uncer- 
tainties created by the basic hump bill. 

If tombstone promotions had to be abol- 
ished, then the date could have been geared 
to the expiration of the hump bill, 5 years 
hence. 

Forcing these men who've fought two wars 
for their Congress and their country to rush 
out without waiting to know whether they 
are to be continued or not, or to rush out 
as soon as they hear the news (giving up the 
get-ready time promised them)—that, or lose 
a promotion which also had been promised 
them. 

Well, the shameful deed has been done. 

We can only hope that the Navy and 
Marine Corps heads—who had no pert in 
this body blow—will bend every effort to 
minimize the deed as much as they can. 

They can try to make retirement process- 
ing as fast and as thorough as possible, to 
insure that those who go can get out as close 
to the dates they wish as possible and with 
adequate physical processing. 

And they can send them home with the 
thanks of the Navy and the corps, to offset 
a bit the ingratitude of Congress, 


Mary T. Norton 
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O 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
richly deserved editorial on our late 
friend and former colleague, Hon. Mary 
T. Norton, appearing in the Washington 
Star of August 7, 1959: 

Mary T. NORTON 

Mrs. Mary T. Norton, dead at 84, will be 
long remembered in Washington for her good 
works in behalf of a better National Capital. 
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Although the interests of the former New 
Jersey Representative were varied, she de- 
voted much of her long career in Congress 
to matters related to public welfare—always 
giving them the human interest touch. As 
first woman head of a House committee, she 
used her chairmanship of the District Com- 
mittee to demand elimination of the city's 
slums, to seek suffrage for the District's “sec- 
ond-class citizens,” to obtain the Glenn Dale 
Hospital for tuberculosis victims and other- 
wise to improve the lot of those who live 
here, A skilled politician and legislator, she 
fought hard and often successfully for the 
things in which she believed. Washington 
has lost a good friend with her passing. 


The Reds Are Guilty of Genocide in Tibet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 8, 
1959, appears an editorial entitled The 
Reds Are Guilty of Genocide in Tibet,” 
relating to Communist atrocities, in this 
case Red China, in Tibet, which editorial 
I include in my remarks: 

THe Reps Arg GUILTY or GENOCIDE IN TIBET 


People in the comfortable countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have grown so 
used to reading about mass murders in far- 
away places that it is hard for them now- 
adays to feel these things as real. Atrocities 
have become commonplace. Have Red 
China’s army and secret police been killing 
Tibetans in large numbers? Of course. 
But murder by Communists is such an old 
story that most of us merely turn the page 
to murders by juvenile delinquents. 

The Chinese Reds are not simply suppress- 
ing a rebellion by taking the lives of the 
rebels. More than that, they seem to be kill- 
ing Tibetans because they are Tibetans; thus 
they commit the crime of genocide, which 
means the slaughter of a people. 

The matter has been investigated by the 
International Commission of Jurists, an al- 
liance of lawyers with headquarters in 
Geneva, Swiizerland, Its record is one of 
sharp struggle against tyranny. After the 
Tibetan uprising in early spring this legal 
group called on its branch in India to search 
out the facts, 

Experts were appointed by the Indian 
Commission of Jurists to interview witnesses 
and collect and study documents, After 2 
months of investigation, a report has been 
rendered by the general secretary, Purshot- 
tam Trikamcas, who was once sccretary to 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

The Indian commission has found “a 
prima facie case that * * there has been 
an attempt to destroy the national, ethnic, 
racial, and religious group of Tibetans by 
killing members of the group and by causing 
serious bodily and mental harm. These acts 
constitute the crime of genocide under the 
Genocide Convention of the United Nations 
of 1948.” Prime Minister Nehru, however, 
has said that, because of the absence of 
Red China from the United Nations, he 
doubted that the U.N. could take up the 
Tibetan case. 

However, the charge of genocide was soon 
made officially by the legal head of the 
Tibetan Government, the Dalai Lama, speak- 
ing from his place of refuge in India. Com- 
Plete absorption and extinction of the 
Tibetan race is being undertaken,” he de- 
clared. Thore is “terrible deportation and 
execution of innocent men.” 
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A former delegate from India to the United 
Nations, B. S. Gilani, says that Red China 
has an “ultimate aim. It wants to colonize 
Tibet.” 

Hitler similarly wanted to colonize Poland 
and other countries of Eastern Europe. To 
that end he murdered vast numbers of their 
inhabitants. Stalin committed genocide re- 
peatedly, long before that term was coined 
to give the crime a particular name. In two 
continents, from the Baltic to Central Asia 
and farther north in Siberia, he extermi- 
nated, he deported, he colonized. Men and 
women and children who escaped immediate 
death were shipped around like low-grade 
cattle. There are places like Kazakhstan, in 
Asia, where colonists from other parts of the 
Kremlin's empire have become the majority: 
those natives who remain are outnumbered 
in their own country. 

Now Mao Tse-tung and his fellow slave- 
masters in Peking are apparentiy commit- 
ting the same wholesale crime in Tibet. In 
view of the charges by the Dalal Lama and 
the Indian Commission of Jurists, the United 
Nations should make a thorough investiga- 
tion, even if the gullty nation is not a U.N. 
member. Otherwise, what good is the U.N.’s 
Genocide Convention of 1943? 


The Control of Inflation by Making Price 
Stability an Explicit Goal of National 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
studies on the causes of inflation and its 
impact upon the various segments of our 
economy, have led me to suggest. several 
areas where the Government could take 
specific steps to curb the disastrous ef- 
fects of inflation. 

One of the most elemental of these is 
the statement of policy which the Fed- 
eral Government should make to insure 
that reasonable price stability is an ex- 
plicit goal of our economic policy. 

To do this, I have today introduced a 
bill which would amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 so that price stability 
can be included as an integral part of 
the economic policy of the country. 

In addition to promoting maximum 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power under the act, my bill would 
add the simple but all-important state- 
ment, “at reasonably stable prices.” 
This would become the new declaration 
2 policy under the Employment Act of 

946. 

In that section of the Employment Act 
dealing with the Economic Report of the 
President, my bill would call for the re- 
port to set forth also “current and fore- 
seeable trends in prices levels prevailing 
in the economy, and other steps, if any, 
which have been taken to counter in- 
flationary and deflationary pressures 
arising within the economy.” 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing would also call upon the Council of 
Economic Advisers to include among its 
duties the recommendation of policies on 
purchasing power and maint*nence of 
& reasonably stable level of prices. 
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The President has recommended in 
his state of the Union message this year 
that the Employment Act of 1946 be 
amended to include reasonable price sta- 
bility as an explicit gohl of the Federal 
economic policy. 

The interim report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability and Eco- 
nomic Growth recommended that Con- 
gress give highest priority to the proposal 
outlined by the President. 

My friends, this is one of the elemen- 
tary things which Congress can do: 
speak out clearly on price stability and 
thus assure the people that it is our goal 
to fight inflation at this level by every 
means. 

I do not recommend forced price con- 
trols. In many respects, they would be 
worse than our present situation. Price 
controls always lead to wage controls and 
the freedom of the individual and our 
economy both suffer. Such controls 
have been in force in war time, but cer- 
tainiy they should not be justified in time 
of peace. Peace stability can be imple- 
mented with the same force and direction 
that we give to maintaining as full em- 
ployment as possible; or full production; 
or full purchasing power. The policy 
needs the direction which a specific na- 
tional goal, backed by the administra- 
tion and the Congress, can give it. 

There comes a time in the implemen- 
tation of our economic policy when we 
should give the consumer a break. I 
agree with my colleague, Congressman 
Warrer Jupp who helped draft the 
original Employment Act of 1946, and 
who also sees the wisdom of amending 
that act now so that price stability is 
covered. 

Congressman Jupp feels that when the 
combined forces of industry and labor 
increase productivity, which usually re- 
sults in an increase in wages and profits, 
there should also be some thought given 
to price reductions. I concur that one 
of the rounds in the wage-price spiral 
should veer off to benefit the consumer. 
Whenever possible, give him a reduced 
price to lower the cost of living and help 
improve his purchasing power. You can 
see how much we would broaden the 
base of purchasing power if we were to 
think in terms of reduced prices for the 
consumer once in a while. 

At the present time one of America’s 
largest industries is in the throes of a 
costly strike. Wages in the steel indus- 
try are high. Profits have been high 
also. There is no doubt in my mind that 
steel prices can be reduced and the nor- 
mal workload carried on with a reason- 
able cost-of-living increase in wages, or 
comparable fringe benefits, and still give 
a tremendous boost to the average con- 
sumer who is seeing his purchasing 
power dwindle more each time there is 
a strike which increases wages and in- 
evitably increases prices. What a great 
thing it would be to give the consumer 
a seat at the bargaining table and to 
consider his stake. We would really be 
combating inflation then. 

I am also disturbed by the announce- 
ment that one of the major oil companies 
might increase the price of gasoline; only 
a cent a gallon to be sure, but, neverthe- 
less, another increase. Nothing I have 
read or heard to date convinces me that 
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there is any solid justification for an in- 
crease. We all know that it would 
spread to the other companies and the 
consumer would be nicked again. 

This is the time to hold the line; to 
use every voluntary means of holding 
down prices. When we do this we halt 
the spiral; we improve the purchasing 
power of the average individual and we 
make a solid blow against the cruelest 
tax of all—infiation. 

Congress has the power to act in see- 
ing that price stability is forthrightly 
enunciated as one of the goals of our 
economic policy. This would be the op- 
portune time to make the simple, but 
important, changes which we need to put 
the Federal Government on the side of 
those taking earnest steps to control in- 
flation. Whether it is my bill, or one of 
similar intent, is not important. The 
important thing is to write this language 
on price stability into law so that our 
future programs will be governed by it. 


Blackmail Picketing in a Velvet Glove 
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HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow we are supposed to start debate 
on the so-called labor bill. I am sure 
every Member of this body is well aware 
of the deep issues involved. Every seg- 
ment of our society has a vital interest in 
this proposed legislation because it 
affects all the elements of our complex 
economic life. It has much emotional 
appeal to the general publie—because it 
affects every man who labors within or 
outside the unions. 

Perhaps no one has a greater, interest 
than the man who wants to labor and 
earn his wages free from the demands of 
coercive, racketeering; power hungry 
labor bosses—whose sole interest seems 
to be to get more money in the boss-con- 
trolled union treasury, so that he can get 
more power over his own members and 
the public at large by spending this 
money on controlling to a greater extent 
the political affairs of his community, 
State, and Nation. g 

Too many people are of the opinion 
that whenever a State adopts a so-called 
right-to-work law that this would solve 
all so-called labor problems, Such is not 
the case. 

I trust that my colleagues will read the 
following letter written by a labor boss 
in Wichita, Kans. This is the new 
modern Teamsters approach for union- 
ization of all employees: Read it care- 
fully because this method and technique 
can be applied to any employer in Amer- 
ica. The approach, as indicated in this 
letter, is clever and diabolical—another 
example of Hoffaism run wild, The 
letter shows the draftsmanship of @ 
skiller operator who is sure of himself 
after being carefully advised by a sharp 
legal practitioner. 
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The form of this letter was initiated in 
Chicago and was used there on Chicago 
€mployers where it was highly successful, 

Here is the letter as delivered to six 
trucking firms in Wichita, Kans. These 
firms are now being picketed as of this 
date—yet there is no strike, no contract 
negotiation, no nothing except blackmail 
of the rankest, foulest odor: 

CHAUFFEURS, TEAMSTERS, AND HELPERS, 
Locau Untonw No. 795, 
Wichita, Kans., July 22, 1959. 

Dear Sm: Local 795, IBT. has decided to 

embark upon a campaign to organize your 


~ Office and clerical employees. To induce your 


‘ 


employees to join this union, we shall begin 
to picket your establishment on or about 
the 27th of July 1939. We assure you that 
the picketing will be entirely peaceful. We 
have instructed our pickets not to threaten, 
intimidate, or coerce anyone. If there Is any 
Violation of those instructions, please ad- 
vise us and we shall see to it that corrective 
action is taken immediately. 

We wish to make it clear to you that local 
795 does not at this time represent, and of 
Course we do not claim to represent, a ma- 
jority of your office and clerical employees. 

795 does not ask you to recognize it as 
exclusive bargaining representative for your 
employees, or indeed, ask you to recognize it 
for any purpose at this time. The purpose 
ot our picketing is solely to call to the atten- 
tion of union members and supporters of 
Organized labor that your office and clerical 
employees are not members of local 795. 

We hope that the demonstration of sup- 
Port of local 795 in its efforts to organize, 
which this picketing will produce, will per- 
Suade your employees to become members 
of our local union. When they do, they will 
join the thousands of other employees who 
are affiliated with the great International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. In engaging in 
this picketing campaign, we are speaking for 
the members of our organization who are 
€mployed in businesses like yours and who 
feel the brunt of the unfair competition 
of your unorganized empioyecs. 

This point we must emphasize, We are 
Not making any demand upon your company 
at this time to agree to or execute any con- 
tract with our union covering any of your 
employees, Under the law your company is 
Permitted to recognize and bargain with our 
local union only after a majority of your 
employees have authorized the union to rep- 


-osent them. Therefore, even if your com- 


pany should now or herenfter offer to 
recognize our union or enter Into collective 
bargaining with us our union would refuse 
Such an offer and we would continue to 
refuse until your employees lawfuliy author- 
ize us to represent them. Should your em- 
ployees desire to join our union, they may 
apply for membership at the office of local 
795, 417 East English, Wichita, Kans., or ask 
one of the pickets for a membership appli- 
Cation card which they can fill out and 
return to him. When we have received ap- 
Plications from a majority of your employees, 
We wlll contact your company further. 

You should also understand that it is your 
Tight under the Constitution of the United 
States and under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to advise your employees of the 
€conomic detriment which you and they will 
Sustain as a result of the withholding of 
Patronage from your concern by union mem- 
bers and sympathizers as long as they remain 
Nonmembers of our union. 

You may, in the exercise of your lawful 
rights, explain these detriments to your em- 
Ployees and urge them to apply for member- 
ship in the union and thereby acquire for 
themselves and for your company the good 
Will of our union and its friends. You may 
not, and we are sure that you will not, threat- 
en to take economic reprisal against your 
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employees, or grant them benefits, to coerce 
their choice in this matter. However, we 
feel sure that H your employees, who have 
been carefully taught to look to you for lead- 
ership on matters affecting their employment, 
are convinced that it is your sincere desire 
that they join the union, they will quickly 
realize that acquisition of union membership 
at the earlicst opportunity is {n their best 


interest. 
Yours very truly, 
S. E. SMITH, 
President and Business Representative. 


Mr. Speaker, now that you have read 
this blackmail letter do you believe 
there are very Many small businessmen 
in your district who can survive this sort 
of blackmail? 

Briefiy this is what the letter says: 

“We know the law, and the law says 
we can picket you as an exercise of free 
speech so long as we do it peacefully. 

“We know, also, that our picket at 
your door will put you out of business 
because you will not be able to move 
goods so long as our picket is there. 

“We are under no necessity to sell the 
union to your employees because you will 
compe! them to join our membership as 
quickly as the picketing shoe starts to 
pinch. 

“There is no occasion for us to use 
force and violence and risk possible in- 
junction proceedings against us because 
you, Mr. Employer, will do our job for 
us. You'll have to—or go out of business. 

“We don’t care about what your em- 
ployees think or want. They will join our 
union or they won't work for you. 

“We don't care, either, for the sup- 
posed constitutional or moral rights of 
your employees. They lost their rights 
when the lawmakers and the courts 
cessed to protect them and delivered 
their economic destiny into our hands.” 

This is the question every Member 
must answer: “Shall Congress submit to 
these blackmail evils?” Can a $2-a-day 
man, carrying a placard, close up a busi- 
ness—under the guise of It's legal be- 
cause it is peaceful.” We hear much 
about Iren Curtains—the Bamboo Cur- 
tain—the great free world society—but 
whet about a curtain set up by a $2-a- 
day picket? 


The Speaker’s Rebuke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in Business Week, August 1, 


1959: 
THE SPEAKER’s REBUKE 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN has a sharp tongue, 
but there was considerable justice as well as 
sharpness in the rebuke he administered last 
week to some of the more vocal supporters 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

“I have been forced to the conclusion,” 
Raxguax declared, “that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have reached a point in 
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their thinking where they consider them- 
selves immune to any direction or sugges- 
tion by the Congress, let alone a simple 
expression of the sense of Co Ze 

Speaker RAYBURN’S voice is a powerful one 
in Washington, and when he says something 
like this, it is worth listening to. In fair- 
ness, though, his rebuke should apply not 
to the Fed itself but to some of its mere 
ardent champions who have rushed to at- 
tack the proposed “sense of Congress” amend- 
ment to the bill raising the ceiling on the 
Dere rate the Federal Government can 

ay. 

The merits of the amendment itself may 
be arguable—thouzh it can be remarked in 
Passing that the language is moderate and 
the principle has been Supported by some 
highly qualified students of central ba 
(Business Week, July 18, 1959, p. 128). 

But whether the amendment is wise or 
foolish, the right of Congress to give these 
or any other instructions to the Fed shouid 
be beyond question. The Fed itself has al- 
ways acknowledged this. But some of its 
Partisans with their charges of a “political 
foray" seems to have forgotten It. 
= = mh a pests principle of our Government— 

n excellent principie—that the ex 
administrator operates not by divine Ae 
thority but by virtue of his ability. to per- 
suade duly elected represcntatives of the 
laity that he knows what he is doing, 

Regardless of what happens to the “sense of 
Congress” amendment, it will be a sad day 
for the country—and for the Federal Reserve 


System—if we ever 
Ser bana: try to ene on any 


Washington Evening Star Supports Strat- 
ton-Huddleston Bills for More Orderly 
Termination of “Tombstone” Promo- 
tion Procedure in the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YorK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. HuppLeston] and I introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 8549, to provide for a more 
orderly implementation of the decision 
of the Congress to bring to an end the 
so-called tombstone promotion pro- 
cedure in effect in the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard. I am de- 
lighted that the widely read and influen- 
tial Washington Evening Star has come 
out editorially in support of our legisla- 
tion. I commend to the attention cf 
every Member of this body and of the 
other body the thoughtful editorial pub- 
lished in the Star on August 8, 1959. I 
hope as a result of the consideration so 
ably presented in this editorial that Con- 
gress will soon support our legislation to 
bring about a fairer and more orderiy 
elimination of the “tombstone” arrange- 
ment, 

The editorial follows: 

OnzE-Two PUNCH 

Representative Rivers of South Carolina, 
a member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has given an apt description of the 
abrupt action of Congress in eliminating the 
so-called tombstone promotions of Navy, 
Marine, and Coast Guard Officers upon re- 
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tirement. He said the ban on honorary 
stepups in rank, on top of “hump” legisla- 
tion forcing early retirement of many com- 
bat veterans, constitutes a one-two punch 
to officers who have served their Nation well. 
It is not surprising that turmoll among offi- 
cers immediately affected has resulted, with 
potentially serious effects on morale of the 
sea services. 

The “tombstone” promotion ban was not 
an economy measure, since the one-grade 
elevations in rank on retirement of decorated 
Regular and Reserve officers do not cost the 
Government a penny. They are purely hon- 
orary promotions, not increasing retirement 
pay. They do have value to the officers in- 
volved, however, in their quest for jobs in 
civilian life. It is true that the Army and the 
Air Force have been discriminated against 
in this system, which for 34 years has ap- 
plied only to Navy and Marine officers. It 
was because of this discrimination, appar- 
ently, that the Senate amended the “hump” 
legislation to ban the retirement promotions. 

But to end the 34-year-old practice by 
November 1 of this year, without advance 
notice to the many officers concerned and 
without giving them adequate opportunity 
to revise their retirement plans, is to deliver a 
low blow to men who deserve, instead, a pat 
on the back, at least. It takes time to process 
retirement applications, and some officers 
who may wish to retire before the November 
1 deadline on “tombstone” stepups are at sea 
or abroad and will have little or no time to 
consult their families on their future course 
of action. 

Since both houses of Congress have ap- 
proved the sudden ban—with too little con- 
sideration of its far-reaching implications— 
there are only two ways in which the blow 
can be softened. One is by presidential veto, 
which is unlikely because of the urgency of 
the “hump” legislation to which the ban 
amendment is attached. This legislation is 
desired by the Pentagon to smooth out the 
so-called hump of officers awaiting promo- 
tion—a hump resulting from the vast in- 
crease in officer personnel during World War 
II. The other way is one proposed by Rep- 
resentatives STRATTON, of New York, and 
HUDDLESTON, of Alabama. They have intro- 
duced a bill to postpone the cutoff deadline 
on retirement promotions until July 2, 1960. 
That would give the affected officers more 
time in which to consider their retirement 
problems and to make decisions. 

The delay plan makes more sense than 
terminating “almost overnight“ (as Mr. 
STRATTON put it) a 34-year-old procedure for 
giving retired officers a bit more prestige and 
a higher rank to be Inscribed on their tomb- 
stones. 


A Bipartisan Commission To Study the 
Nonmineral Public Land Laws of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
today I haye introduced legislation to 
establish a Bipartisan Commission To 
Study the Nonmineral Public Land Laws 
of the United States. The Commission 
will be charged with the responsibility 
of recommending to the next Congress 
a more effective, simplified, and adequate 
system of laws governing the transfer of 
title to public lands. I am convinced 
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that the alternative to a new and modern 
system of land laws is chaos. 

Every Member of Congress from our 
public land States knows that there is 
something drastically wrong with pres- 
ent methods of transferring title to our 
publie lands to individuals, associations, 
corporations, and to States and local 
governments, With ever-increasing fre- 
quency we receive letters from our con- 
stituents complaining about the delay, 
redtape, and injustices they have experi- 
enced after applying for a tract of the 
public domain under our existing laws. 
These complaints are duly relayed by us 
to the Bureau of Land Management, 
which administers the laws. I know of 
no more frustrating experience than 
that of being advised by the Bureau that 
the application from my constituent will 
be taken up in its turn, but because of 
the present workload action should not 
be expected for at least a year. 

Modernization of our nonmineral pub- 
lic land laws is long overdue. As this 
Nation expanded it was to the interest 
of our Government to get the public do- 
main into private hands as rapidly as 
possible. The Nation needed revenue, 
our land needed developing, and the 
country needed the crops such develop- 
ment produced. 

Laws to facilitate the transfer of the 
public domain into private ownership 
were enacted to meet the needs of the 
times. Altogether, some 5,000. private 
and public laws have been passed by 
Congress for this purpose. Many of 
those laws are still on the books and as 
a result our Government and its citizens 
are confronted with a patchwork of con- 
flicts and contradictions. j 

The multiplicity of these laws govern- 
ing disposal of the public domain has 
created intolerable administrative dif- 
ficulties. 

For example, a single tract of unre- 
served, vacant public domain can be coy- 
ered simultaneously by applications un- 
der the Desert Entry, Small Tract, 
Homestead, Private Exchange, Soldier's 
Script Rights, Public Sale, Recreation, 
and Public Purposes, or State School Se- 
lection Acts. The cost to the Govern- 
ment of resolving these conflicts, of de- 
ciding under which act the tract should 
be disposed of and to whom, vastly ex- 
ceeds the value of the land itself. 

Compounding the confusion created 
by this hodgepodge of law is the ever- 
increasing pressure from our citizens, 
local governments, and industry for ac- 
quisition or use of the public domain. 
Under present laws, each application 
must be considered separately. The 
land involved must be examined and 
classified. Protests must be heard. Ap- 
peals must be decided. Conflicts must 
be resolved. In 1954, the Bureau started 
the year with a backlog of 25,013 cases 
to be adjudicated. By 1958, despite gen- 
erous increases in appropriations to ex- 
pedite these cases, the backlog had in- 
creased to 54,725. 

A large number of these cases are 
traceable to the operations of land lo- 
cators. Taking advantage of the present 
complexities of our public land laws, 
they have led thousands of our citizens 
to believe that the public domain is 
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theirs for the asking. Their clients are 
not told that before they can obtain title 
under the Desert Land Act, the land 
must be irrigated and put into agricul- 
tural production. Assuming that water 
is available—which in most cases is 
not—this requires an outlay of over 
$25,000. Yet these land locators con- 
tinue to bilk the general public out of 
millions of dollars per year by filing ap- 
Plications which they know are doomed 
to rejection, The administrative bur- 
den this imposes upon the Government 
is tying up effective management or 
transfer of the public domain. 

The study commission proposed in my 
bill would limit its consideration to non- 
mineral public land laws. Ido not mean 
to imply that there are not conflicts in 
other public land use statutes. It is, 
however, in the field of public land dis- 
position where administrative burdens 
imposed by conflicting laws are penal- 
izing the individual seeking land, the 
Government, and the taxpayer. 

The commission would be bipartisan, 
three members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, three by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and three by the 
President. A thoroughgoing study of 
our nonmineral land laws has been 
needed for years. The redrafting of 
these laws to meet present-day needs of 
our people isa must. Until this is done, 
effective and efficient administration of 
the public domain is impossible. 
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Saucer Groups’ Family Quarrels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the second of a series of 
articles about flying saucers by Mr. 
George Todt, of the North Hollywood 
(Calif.) Valley Times. 

In this article Mr. Todt reports on 
fiying saucer devotees, the organized and 
unorganized people who seem dedicated 
to their cause, some merely as a hobby, 
others for serious scientific purposes: 

Saucer Groups’ FAMILY QUARRELS 

Are the flying saucer devotees just one big 
happy family? 

No, they are not. Quite the contrary, in 
fact. Some of the afficionados are hardly on 
speaking terms with one another. 

There is a valid reason for all of this, of 
course. The story behind the story is a 
fascinating one. Let's take a backstage look- 
see for ourselves. 

The greatest schism among flying saucer 
fans—at least here in the United States, cer- 
tainly—actually stems from the manner of 
approach to the interesting subject, itself. 

Generally speaking, there are two main 
groups to be considered in the overall pic- 
ture. They differ from each other almost as 
much as night from day. Actually poles 
apart, no less. 


Just what is the realistic measure of dif- 
ference, then? 
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One group prefers to be identified as 
“UFOlogists"—taken from the name “UFO,” 
which stands for “unidentified fying ob- 
jects.” As a rule, these people are found to 
be the serious, scientific students of the 
exciting phenomenon now taking place in 
Our heavens, Their eyes are turned expec- 
tantly up to the sky, but their feet are also 
Very definitely upon the ground. Solid citi- 
Zens, if you ask me. 

They collect data, keep files of UFO sight- 
ings for future reference, make evaluations 
therefrom, and are of the considered opinion 
that the elusive celestial objects may at least 
be classified as the most simulating scientific 
Mystery of our times. 

Among such intellectually curious stu- 
dents are numbered today many outstanding 
aviators, space scientists, engineers, radar 
experts, college professors, ministers, high- 
Yanking officers of the armed services, and 
others, 

Some of them have been demanding that 
the U.S. Congress should investigate the 
UFO's in an effective manner, holding open 
hearings on the subject—and then making 
the findings or conclusions available to the 
Public. 

Many Congressmen have lately been indi- 
cating sympathy for such a project—and it 
Just might come off one day soon. 

The second self-contained segment in- 
side the unintegrated fiying saucer frater- 
nity, which represents the other side of the 
coin in this instance, is the so-called con- 
tactee group, or saucerians. 

As the word contactee“ indicates, many 
of these people purport to have made con- 
tact with those whom they call the space 
People—either by physical means or utiliza- 
tion of mysterious and mystical techniques 
which are never subject to objective scien- 
tific analysis or other kinds of demonstrable 
Proof. 

Some of the contactees claim to have been 
whisked away by the space people to other 
Planets where they say they were allowed to 
see the workings of advanced races on their 
their home grounds. 

Others tell us that they have managed to 


achieve mind-to-mind contact with “ether- . 


lans” on another planet of existence beyond 
this mortal sphere. Some explain that they 
have had visions in which supernatural be- 
ings explained to them that the saucers were 
merely the advance guard of the Lord's host 
€n route to Armageddon. 

And, of course, the ancient lore of Tibet 
and its hidden mysteries can also be counted 
to crop up in the astounding tales we are 
told. 

All of which may be interesting enough 
to those who like to hear a good story upon 
Occasion, but there is at least one glaring 
deficiency among these folks—some of whom 
Manage to give us the impression of being 
quite sincere in their personal beliefs, inci- 
dentally. 

Their fault lies in the fact that they are 
seldomr concerned very much, if indeed they 
ever are, to back up their astonishing claims 
with anything resembling scientific proof of 
any type whatsoever. 

Can we be blamed for wondering about 
them under circumstances such as have been 
described? 


Khrushekev World Feel at Home at TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, I inelude ex- 
cerpts from a newsletter of August 9 by 
Mr. Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, of Nashville, Tenn., as 
follows: 
As more or less of a postscript, we notice 
a Senator has written the President a letter 
urging him by all means to have Mr. Khru- 
shchey include a survey of the TVA in 
his tour of the United States. Well, if the 
thought is to make him feel at home, we 
should say that is a pretty good idea—be- 
cause he will certainly find no free enter- 
there. But what is Mr. Khrushchev 
himself to think, when we parade the TVA 
before him with pride, than that we are 
already aping his philosophy of state owner- 
ship and state control—and that we are 
already on our way toward making his 
prophecy about our grandchildren come 
true? We all want peace, yes, but must 
we obtain it at the expense of consorting 
with Communists and by the loss of our 
self-respect? 


Mr. Speaker, it is noteworthy, but 
not surprising, since the organization 
which Mr. Sensing represents is located 
in the heart of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, that he would dare make 
such a statment; but the facts are, Mr. 
Sensing, like most every patriotic, deep- 
thinking American who lives close to the 
scene, knows full well that the final 
effect of that socialistic, autocratic em- 
pire within our free Republic will bring 


nothing but dictatorship and misery to- 


the good people of that vast area who 
are at this very minute dominated by a 
board of three men not elected by the 
people. 

One of the most important duties of 
Congress, now and in the near future, is 
to keep the Socialists from organizing 
the other great river valleys in the 
United States of America and prevent 
the same fate as has befallen the people 
in the Tennessee River Valley—for if 
that should be accomplished then 27 
men not elected by the people would be 
in complete control of the lives and 
property of every American. 

I hope every reader of this statement 
will write me requesting a copy of my 
speech of May 4 on this all-important 
subject. 


We Celebrate Freedom on Grave of 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 5 the Palm Beach Post Times of 
West Palm Beach, Fla., printed a fine 
editorial entitled “We Celebrate Free- 
dom on Grave of Patriotism.” In the 
belief that these comments will be of 
inspiration to all Members, I have re- 
quested that it be printed here in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

We CELEBRATE FREEDOM ON GRAVE OF 
PATRIOTISM 

Yerterday, the people of the United States 

of America observed the 183d anniversary 
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of a historic document—the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Sadly, it was a perfunctory observance— 
a far cry from what was once referred to as 
“the great and glorious Fourth,” 

A few desultory firecrackers broke the gen- 
eral calm; the usual dutiful parades and 
unlistened-to speeches went off on schedule. 
But for the most part it was Just another 
weekend holiday devoted to rest and pleasure 
seeking. 

Engrossed in their own personal enjoyment 
of the rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” few gave thought to the vali- 
ant men who pledged “our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor” to the preserva- 
tion of those rights. > 

Fewer still, perhaps, pondered the con- 
temporary meaning of the declaration “That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Actually, those words, in the precarious 
times of 1776, were little more than a pious 
hope for better times—a challenge to a 
despot. It was not until this yearning for 
freedom had been incorporated into written 
law, in the Constitution of the United States 
of America, that these unalienable rights 
became realities. 

It was this Constitution which established 
a Government dedicated to securing those 
rights; a Government deriving its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. Free- 
dom took therefrom form, substance, and 
meaning. 

Our ancestors deemed this an event worth 
celebrating. For a century and a half, the 
light of patriotism burned brightiy on the 
Fourth of July. No one was ashamed to be 
openly patriotic. 

But of recent years it seems that pa- 
triotism has become old fashioned. Some 
are beginning to preach that independence 
is mo longer an adequate word to describe 
the great event we celebrate on July 4. 

One writer of recent vintage asked point 
blank the question: “Who is independent 
today and what are they. independent of? 
Just how many of us would want to 
be independent today if we could—independ- 
ent of strong central Government, allies, 
taxes, and all the services that taxes pay 
for?” 

The implication here is plain, but the 
writer made it even plainer with the asser- 
tion that years of irolationism have made 
foreign entanglements inevitable, if not vi- 
tally necessary to the preservation of our 
Nation. 

And he went on to redefine the meaning 
of freedom in the broader context of a decent 
life for all, achieved through national and 
international cooperation, even though it 
may limit a certain kind of rugged individ- 
ualism. 

That is the philosophy of socialism and of 
one worldism. And that is what has dimmed 
the luster of the glorious Fourth. 

The founders of our freedom sought to pre- 
vent the establishment of a too strong cen- 
tral Government, knowing that such Gov- 
ernment inevitably evolve into tyrannics. 

They sought to avoid foreign entangle- 
ments, knowing that their freedoms could 
thereby be compromised. 

They condemned taxation without repre- 
sentation and sought to put safeguards in 
the Constitution against unjust or confisca- 
tory taxes. 

They set up a government to be supported 
by the people, never intending a government 
to support the people, 

They laid the foundation for an economy 
in which equality of opportunity gave birth 
to the free enterprise system—the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the world. 

But now we are being told that these 
principles of freedom are out of style. The 
new freedom, it seems, depends on an all- 
powerful central Goyernment which dis- 
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penses its blessings through a gigantic 
bureaucracy. 

Free enterprise is an anachronism called 
“rugged individualism,” a vestige of the 
Stone Age.” In its place we are being of- 
fered the “freedom” of socialism. 

And, naturally, the larger modern free- 
dom encompasses the whole world. It is im- 
plied that none of us can be really free un- 
less we. rid ourselves of the nationalism 
which was once considered the keystone of 
our freedom. 

Under the pressures of this “broader con- 
text“ it is little wonder that the basic prin- 
ciples of freedom as laid down in the Dec- 
laration of Independence have been ob- 
scured. * 

Government by consent ot the governed“ 
has in effect been held unconstitutional in 
recent Supreme Court decisions, and the 
small voices raised in protest have been 
drowned in the rantings of proponents of the 
new freedom. 

Yes; we still celebrate freedom on the 
Fourth of July. But it was not secured to 
us by the men of '76. It is something that 
each generation must earn and preserve for 
itself. 7 

History may record that our generation 
has failed. 

The next generation may celebrate its 
“freedom” by rattling its shackles. 


General Executive Board of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America Recog- 
nize the Serious Threat of Low Wage 
Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of foreign competition, in goods 
manufactured abroad in low wage areas 
where workers are not protected by 
American labor standards is one of our 
most serious economic problems of our 
day. We in the 32d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, which is the center of 
the glove-manufacturing industry in 
America, are particularly conscious of 
this problem and of the heavy distress 
in terms of the unemployment of loyal 
American workers which it has created. 


I was tremendously impressed the 
other day to have brought to my atten- 
tion a statement adopted recently by the 
general executive board of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
dealing with this important problem. I 
believe the statement of the general 
board will be of interest to every Mem- 
ber of this House, and I commend the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America for their leadership once again 
in an important national issue. The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT ON IMPORTS OF MEN'S AND Bors’ 
APPAREL ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD OF THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
Workers or AMERICA, JULY 6, 1959 
Unfair competition from imports repre- 

sents a serious threat to the workers of the 

men's and boys’ apparel industry in the 

United States and Canada. The volume of 

imports of apparel, particularly from Japan 

and Hong Kong, has increased enormously. 
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From 1954 to 1958, U.S. shirt imports, for 
example, have expanded over 800 percent. 
The knit-glove industry of the United States 
is well on the road to destruction; knit glove 
imports are about 250 percent of U.S. pro- 
duction. Imports of pajamas, robes, under- 
wear, pants, raincoats, outerwear, gloves, 
sporting apparel, and equipment are increas- 
ing rapidly. Tailored clothing is arriving 
from abroad in ever larger quantities. Hong 
Kong's mail-order business in tailored 
clothing with customers in the United States 
and Canada continues to expand, and for the 
first time in Japan's history a ready-to-wear 
tailored clothing industry is being developed 
to export to the United States and Canada. 

Unless effectively countered, the flow of 
men’s and boys’ apparel imports will con- 
tinue to increase, with disastrous conse- 
quences for many segments of the industry 
and the destruction of many thousands of 
jobs. Producers in Japan and Hong Kong 
are being encouraged and assisted by large 
mail-order houses, chain stores and depart- 
ment stores which are apparently more in- 
terested in a quick profit on cheap labor 
than in a healthy domestic industry. 

The apparel industry is particularly vul- 
nerable to the kind of cutthroat competi- 
tion represented by imports. Ever since 
World War I the proportion of the consumer 
dollar spent on apparel has been declining. 
The industry is intensely competitive, with 
& large number of small firms struggling for 
the declining share of consumer expendi- 
tures. As a result, profits are low, business 
mortality is high, and many firms are on the 
margin of existence. The struggle to sur- 
vive in the industry’s highly competitive en- 
vironment generates powerful incentives to 
cut labor costs. Before the advent of the 
Amal ted, the workers in the men's and 
boys’ apparel industry bore the major brunt 
of this competitive pressure through starva- 
tion wages, and sweatshop conditions. The 
successful struggle to eliminate these evils 
in the men's and boys’ apparel industry is a 
well-known part of the history of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 

We now find that the hard-won labor 
standards of our members, and ultimately, 
their Jobs, are threatened by these very same 
evils imported from abroad. The competi- 
tive advantage of imported wearing apparel 
is rooted in substandard wages—the equiva- 
lent of 10 cents per hour—and d 
working conditions. It is based on long hours 
of work—60 hours a week for women and 
children—under shocking conditions of 
health and sanitation. It is often the prod- 
uct of homework, with its shameful exploita- 
tion of the labor of the young, the aged, 
and the infirm. No apparel manufacturer 
in the United States and Canada can hope 
to meet this kind of competition, and no 
one should be expected to meet it, whether 
it is from Japan, Hong Kong, or any other 
country. It is completely destructive. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has 
long favored improved trade relations among 
the countries of the world. It has been a 
stanch supporter of the reciprocal trade 
program ever since the early days of the New 
Deal. But reciprocal trade was conceived as 
a middle-of-the-road approach to liberaliz- 
ing international trade without injuring the 
domestic industries of any nation. It was 
never intended to be an instrument for de- 
stroying an important American industry 
by unfair competition from sweated labor 
abroad. 

We shall not default on our responsibill- 
ties. We must mobilize our resources in an 
all-out effort to defend our labor standards 
and our jobs. We must be sure that not only 
the many millions of members of the AFL- 
CIO and the CLC, but all fairminded con- 
sumers, are fully informed about the human 
misery and exploitation behind these im- 
ports, and about the shocking conditions 
of health and sanitation under which they 
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are produced. We must see that they under- 
stand that purchasing these garments helps 
to destroy hard-won labor standards and mil- 
lions of jobs. We must publicly the 
large chain stores, mail-order houses, and 
department stores which encourage these 
imports, and other retailers who carry them. 
We must direct our political energies toward 
legislation that will insure strict control over 
imports that are produced under substand- 
ard wage and working conditions. We must 
make certain that evils against which we so 
successfully struggled at home do not destroy 
us from abroad. We must leave nothing un- 
done within our rightful power that will pro- 
tect our security, our jobs, and our future. 


Cardinal Speaks Out Against Visit by 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, His Emi- 
nence Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, recognized long ago the insidious 
nature of communism. 

He knows how it alternates brute force 
with ingratiating duplicity that confuses 
the wishful thinkers and induces them 
to grasp at straws. 


When it puts on the mask of peace it 
disarms the naive, and takes away their 
capacity to think clearly. 


Cardinal Cushing is never taken in by 
this bland but deadly form of infiltration. 

And so he has spoken out against the 
tragic blunder of our Government in 
opening the gates to the Trojan-horse 
visit of the “hangman of the Ukraine,” 
the “ betrayer of Hungarian independ- 
ence,” and “the tyrant of the captive na- 
tions” as he is known by those who are 
aware of his crimes against humanity. 

Cardinal Cushing puts his finger right 
on the danger when he says: 

His [Khrushchev's] only purpose of ac- 
cepting an invitation to any country is to 
propagate communism. The Scandinavian 
countries knew that and their people pro- 


tested with such vigor that Mr. Khrushchev 
canceled his visit. 


Khrushchey may be welcomed by our 
Government, but he is persona non grata 
to the American people. 

I ask you to read and remember the 
following article, titled “Cardinal Ex- 
plains Opposition to Invitation For 
Khrushchev,” that was published in the 
August 8 edition of the Pilot, official or- 
gan of the archdiocese of Boston: 
CONSPIRATOR—CARDINAL EXPLAINS OPPOSITION 

TO INVITATION TO KHRUSHCHEV 

(In the following statement, written espe- 
cially for the Pilot, Cardinal Cushing explains 
some of the background against which Mr. 
Khrushchey’s planned visit must be judged.) 

In the light of my addresses and writings 
concerning atheistic communism, I could not 
favor an official invitation to the leader of 
that international conspiracy to visit the 
United States. 

It can be said that communism is a fruit 
of the materilism of the world and a judg- 
ment thereon, 
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Like all of us, the Communist leaders fear 
Another war. They say that it is possible to 
live together peacefully. But actually their 
ideologic war, a third world war, has already 
Started, and their intention Is to bring it to 

Khrushchev is a dedicated man. Therein 
lles his strength. But he is dedicated to a 


thinks that we can influence Khru- 
Shchey” merely by showing him how our 
racy functions and how well off we are, 
has no conception of the passionate, hate- 
ed contempt for our way of living which 
Khrushchey and company. We 
cannot change him. Day and night, in 
thought and in deed, he is working with 
determination together with his as- 
%clates for the worldwide victory of com- 
Munism. Every problem or situation—Ber- 
Geneva, friendly visits, cultural ex- 
ges—used to further one primary pur- 
world revolution. Are we ourselves so 
Completely without passionate faith in our 
ideals that we cannot believe others capable 
1? 

I recall Mikoyan’s visit. It was pitiable to 
See with what supreme. cleverness he made 
Use of the whole gamut of emotions—ideal- 
love of peace, sentiment, simple- 


Ideologically disarmed. we lay open our 
country, through an invitation to Khru- 
Shchey, to the planned offensive of an 
ideologic elite force. That is like opening 
dur frontiers to the enemy in a military 
War, It is unwise. What is more: If the 
United States opens her doors to the Com- 
Munist world-revolution dictator, we fail the 
Struggling people of the countries behind the 
Tron Curtain. But, if we refused to open 
dur doors, we shall strengthen their courage: 
and the young nations of Asia and Africa, 

are standing at the crossroads, anxious 

to learn about us, will see in the path of 
emocracy a new and clearer light. Having 
Invited Khrushchev how can we fail to invite 
— other dictators—the head of Red China 


But there is a more important aspect. 
Soviet Union is an ideologic power 
arsenal. In a short space of time it has 
Fevolutionized 900 million people. We seem 
to be ideologically impoverished, possessing 
Only little of the love of God and country 
that characterized our forebears. We have 
en for the idol of materiallsm. When we 
Bet into contact with the Russian thought 
Power arsenal, the current runs toward us, 
Rot the other way. 

But the current can be turned. The United 
States can become a moral ideologic power 
Arsenal of such potency that the current will 
Pass from us. Too long have we been con- 
tent with pleasure, luxury, wealth, and luke- 
Warm Christianity. Every Christian prays: 

y will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.“ It is nonsense to pray lke. that 
Without seriously desiring what we are pray- 
ing for. If I really want it, then I must 
stand up for it, in my own life and in the 
life of others, in the life of the Nation and 

the life cf the whole world, with all that 
Tam and have, led by God, in community 
With others who feel the same obligation. 
Then indeed the miracle will be achieved 
and other nations and peoples will be im- 
Pressed. They will follow genuine moral 
leadership, not material progress. 

That is ideology. That is Christianity. 
That is moral strength. If we do not choose 
this way and live it, as individuals and as 
Nations, we choose communism, as Khru- 
shchey wants us. His only purpose of ac- 
cepting an Invitation to any country is to 
Propagate communism. The Scandinavian 
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countries knew that and their people pro- 
tested with such vigor that Mr. Khrushchev 
canceled his visit. 


World Poverty and American Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Peter B. Kenen, a young economist with 
an outstanding academic and profes- 
sional record, has written an excellent 
article, “World Poverty and American 
Policy,” which appears in the spring 1959 
issue of the Columbia University Forum. 
This publication is a quarterly journal of 
fact and opinion. 

The author's qualifications to write 
about foreign economic aid, in its many 
aspects, are well set forth by his back- 
ground and training. A 1954 Columbia 
College graduate, Peter Kenen has 
studied at Harvard and the London 
School of Economics. Presently, he is 
assistant professor of economics and of 
U.S. foreign economic policy at Colum- 
bia. A contributor to various profes- 
sional journals, he is the author of a 
forthcoming book on British monetary 
policy which, as a dissertation, received 
Harvard's Wells Prize this year for works 
on economic subjects. 

Mr. Kenen’s thought-provoking article 
can well be studied, I believe, by all who 
are interested in a sound American for- 
eign policy and a way to convince the 
great multitudes of people in other lands 
that our interest in humanity is direct 
and sincere. 

I heartily commend to my colleagues 
a careful perusal of this article, which 
follows: 

WORLD POVERTY AND AMERICAN POLICY 

(By Peter B. Kenen) 

Since the Second World War, the peoples 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America have 
grown restless. From Caracas, Leopoldville, 
Cairo, Beirut, and Djakarta comes evidence 
of their discontent, which the facts of eco- 
nomic life alone cannot explain. But neither 
can their foreign policies nor their bitter 
civil strife be understood without an appre- 
ciation of their economic circumstances. ‘ 

The underdeveloped countries contain 
more than half the world's population, but 
produce less than a fifth of the world's out- 
put. Living standards in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are therefore far below those 
prevailing in Europe and North America. 
The gap, moreover, is widening. Population 
growth in the poorer countries has exceeded 
the increase in their income, while produc- 
tion has outstripped population growth in 
wealthier countries. 

The peoples and governments of the under- 
developed countries have come to appreciate 
the possibilities of economic growth and to 
regard such growth as an inalienable right. 
They look to their more fortunate friends for 
assistance. Back in 1949, a group of econ- 
omists reporting to the United Nations sug- 
gested that the underdeveloped countries 
ought to sustain at least a 2-percent annual 
increase in income per person. Such an in- 
crease, they pointed out, would barely suf- 
fice to keep the gap between underdeveloped 
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and developed countries from widening. 
The economists then argued that the under- 
developed countries cannot furnish even half 
of the capital required to achieve that mini- 
mum of 2 percent. A very large part of the 


necessary money has to come from abroad. 


These circumstances pose three questions 
for American economic foreign policy. First, 
haye we an obligation to assist the under- 
developed countries? Second, is our present 
foreign aid program adequate to the needs 
of those countries? And third, do our trade 
and tariff policies help or hinder them? 

In meetings of the United Nations, Asian, 
1 cag zeun 3 representatives 

ew y nations, especially the 
United States, which enjoys the 8 
highest standard of living, should help the 
poorer ones to finance development projects. 
For many years, our representatives have 
been reluctant to acknowledge any moral im- 
perative to do so. Indeed, our spokesmen 
repeatedly warned that economic aid would 
soon be discontinued, that we could not pro- 
gram foreign aid on a continuing long-term 
basis. The United States urged instead that 
the underdeyeloped countries attract pri- 
vate American investment. 
ent ee ee e or so our Govern. 
en egun to chan its tion. 
Washington has come to e Eat pri- 
vate capital will not come forward in quan- 
ties adequate to finance the minimum pro- 
grams of underdeveloped countries, and that 
some of the projects which must be under- 
taken in those countries—such things as 
2 e eee programs — can never 
& pro’ sufficient to justify vate 
investment. We have also come to taser 
stand that trade is no substitute for aid, 
that ald supplements the resources of under- 
developed countries, while trade does not, 
And while we are still reluctant to acknowl- 
edge that we have a moral obligation toward 
the poorer countries, we have learned that 
this doctrine is deeply rooted abroad and 
influences other countries’ attitudes and 
policies, It does us no good to deny that 
we have an obligation to other countries, for 
they believe we have, and act accordingly. 

Unfortunately, America’s response to the 
needs of the underdeveloped countries re- 
mains inadequate. U.S. economic aid in 
fiscal 1959 totaled 81,476 million, But 
$773 million of that sum was allocated to 
defense support and was spent in Korea, 
Formosa, Vietnam, Turkey, Spain, and other 
countries armed by the West, Another $150 
million was used for technical assistance— 
to supply directly and through the United 
Nations the services of specialists in problems 
of agriculture, industrial Planning, health, 
and In related fields. And $60 million more 
was spent for refugee relief and other emer- 
gency pregrams, in the Middle East and else- 
where. The remainder, a bit under $500 
million, was supplied as grants and loans for 
economic development. The loans were fur- 
nished by a new Government agency—the 
Development Loan Fund—established by 
Congress in 1957. 

The Development Loan Fund makes long- 
term loans at low interest rates, repayable 
in local currencies rather than in dollars. 
At first the Development Loan Fund was 
authorized to lend just $300 million. In 
1958 Congress increased its resources to $700 
million. But by the end of September 1958 
the Development Loan Fund had committed 
itself to loans totaling $456 million and had 
in hand loan applications for another $2,100 
million, By the begirining of 1959, President 
Eisenhower informs us, the Development 
Loan Fund had eommitted all of its resources, 
The President has, therefore, asked Congress 
to supply the fund with an additional $925 
million. This is a great deal of money, but 
it falls far short of the total of applica- 
tions already received, let alone those which 
are likely to arrive from underdeveloped 
countries during the eoming year. 
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To make matters worse, the President's 
1960 budget asks for only $668 million for 
direct economic aid, for technical assistance, 
and for the emergency relief programs to 
which we are committed. 


modest request. The Development Loan 
Fund then emerges as the frail mainstay of 
our aid program for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It is frail not only because it is poorly 
endowed, but also because its operations 
have all the disadvantages of grants and 
many of the disadvantages of loans. Because 
Development Loan Fund loans are repayable 
in inconvertible currencies, the agency's 
funds will not “revolve.” Congress will have 
repeatedly to enlarge its total capital. The 
underdeveloped countries must, nevertheless, 
find funds with which to repay us, and there 
are bound to be difficulties when that obliga- 
tion falls due. The United States will find 
itself holding vast sums in currencies for 
which it has little use. We have, in fact, 
already accumulated large amounts of In- 
dian, Pakistani, and other foreign currencies 
by selling surplus agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480, and have had difficulty 
managing these balances so as not to disturb 
the monetary system in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Surely the program to which we are com- 
mitted—centered as it is on an inadequate 
loan system—is unsatisfactory in relation to 
the needs of the underdeveloped countries 
and Lilliputian in relation to our resources. 

And it does not sufficiently exceed Soviet 
assistance. England’s Alec Nove, in Lloyds 
Bank Review, estimates that Soviet bloc 
credits and grants now available to the 
underdeveloped countries total $1,270 mil- 
lion; Soviet credits and grants to Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America have reached $1,970 mil- 
lion, and the underdeveloped countries have 
already used $700 million. Some of this as- 
sistance has, of course, been provided in 
armaments, and much of it is short-term 
credit. And we may insist—with pride— 
that free world assistance to the countries 
receiving Soviet loans greatly exceeds that 
furnished by Moscow. The United States, 
through the Development Loan Fund, the 
Export-Import Bank, and under other pro- 
grams, has alone provided many times the 
sum ostentatiously proffered by the Russians. 
But the underdeveloped countries may be 
greatly flattered by invitations to Moscow's 
debut as an international lender. Moreover, 
the fact that the Soviet economy has ad- 
vanced to a level at which it can spare re- 
sources to assist others is itself of profound 
political significance, and the Russians’ gen- 
erosity to neutrals in the distribution of 
credits is still more embarrassing to the West. 
They have pledged about $925 million to 
Nasser's United Arab Republic, $320 million 
to India, and $250 million to Indonesia, 
Moscow has concentrated upon the most sus- 
ceptible of the underdeveloped countries. 

We certainly ought not to outbid the Rus- 
sians project by project, country by country. 
Were we committed to do so, the Soviets 
could dictate the distribution of our foreign- 
ald program, merely by making irresponsible 
offers they had no intention of honoring. 
As this country has chosen to make foreign 
aid scarce, we must disburse it carefully, 
financing those projects which promise the 
greatest gains in income to the poorer coun- 
tries. We cannot afford to spend just as 
Moscow desires. 

To offset Russian political gains on ac- 
count of foreign aid and to show the world 
how very much more generous our own ef- 
forts are, we should instead sponsor an Inter- 
national Development Association to make 
loans or grants to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The United States and other free 
countries would furnish the Association's 
capital and would call upon the Russians to 
contribute. The creation of such an asso- 
ciation has been proposed by Senator MIKE 
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Mownroner, and has been promised sympa- 
thetic study by the administration’s able 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, C. Douglas Dillon. Were such an in- 
ternational agency established and were it to 
be directed jointly by donors and recipients, 
the allocation of assistance for economic 
development would be removed by one step 
from cold war maneuvering. At the same 
time, the contributions of free nations would 
dwarf those of the Soviet bloc, putting Mos- 
cow on the defensive. Such an arrangement, 
moreover, would probably enlarge the total 
of funds available for economic develop- 
ment; it would encourage contributions by 
other free countries, especially in Western 
Europe. With few exceptions, these coun- 
tries cannot furnish enough assistance sep- 
arately to justify establishing their own for- 
eign aid programs. 

An increase in U.S. foreign aid and the 
creation of an International Development 
Association to allocate that aid are not 
enough. The United States must help to 
solve one of the most pressing and compli- 
cated problems besetting the poorer coun- 
tries: 

Many of them produce only one or two 
commodities for export. These are generally 
raw materials or foodstuffs, and their prices 
are notoriously unstable. In fact, the prices 
of these basic commodities fell precipitously 
in 1957-58. Meanwhile, the prices of machi- 
nery and other manufacturers, the goods 
which underdeveloped countries import, 
have been rising. A group of prominent 
economists consequently estimated that the 
terms of trade—the ratio of export to import 
prices—of underdeveloped countries declined 
by some 10 percent during the 12 months 
ending March 1958. Since then, they have 
fallen further. As the underdeveloped coun- 
tries’ terms of trade deteriorate, their de- 
velopment programs must be cut back, for 
they cannot purchase the machinery and In- 
dustrial materials they require. In the past 
year or so, one such country after another 
has therefore sought special assistance from 
the International Monetary Pund, straining 
the resources of the International Monetary 
Fund. For this reason, among others, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has proposed that the 
United States increase by 50 percent its sub- 
scription to the International Monetary 
Fund. Other countries will do the same. 

But the foreign exchange supplied by the 
International Monetary Fund must be repaid. 
It therefore postpones, but does not elimi- 
nate, the need for a comprehensive price 
stablization program. Unfortunately, only 
sporadic international efforts have been made 
since the war to stabilize commodity prices. 
Agreements are in force for wheat, sugar, and 
tin. Other important commodities have 
been neglected. And the arrangements 
which have been negotiated are not entirely 
successful. Commodity agreements which 
seek to stabilize prices at high levels gen- 
erally resolve the shortrun problem of in- 
stability by creating a longrun problem of 
surplus disposal. When prices are stabilized 
at artifically high levels, supply exceeds de- 
mand and surpluses accumulate. 

This difficulty is, of course, identical to 
that posed by the United States“ own price 
support program. The solution which has 
been proposed for our farm problem may 
therefore be appropriate for worid markets. 
Some years ago, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles Brannan, urged that we stop sup- 
porting farm prices, that we let supply and 
demand determine prices in the open market. 
He urged that we subsidize the farmer di- 
rectly, instead of maintaining high prices. 
This proposal would have lowered prices to 
the consumer and eliminated the problems of 
surplus storage and disposal. 

The Brannan plan was never adopted in 
the United States but it could be revived to 
stabilize the income from foreign trade of 
underdeveloped countries. Instead of sup- 
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porting food, fiber, and minerals prices, we 
might agree to indemnify in whole or in part 
the country producing these products were 
prices to fall below an agreed-upon level. 
Conversely, the producing countries could 
agree to indemnify consumers were market 
prices to rise above that level. There are 
admittedly great practical difficulties in the 
way of such agreements. The consumers wWI 
seek to set the reference price low; praducers 
will try to jack it up. These difficulties, how- 
ever, ought not to deter us from entering 
into preliminary negotiations with same of 
the underdeveloped countries involved. 

The problem requires immediate solutio® 
because the long-range development pro- 
grams of the poorer countries are jeopard 
by price fluctuations, and because the Soviet 
Union has emerged upon this field, too, as 
champion of these same countries. 

To illustrate: in recent years the Russians 
and their satellites have purchased large 
quantities of cotton from Egypt, Afghanistan. 
and Iran, of rice from Egypt and Burma, and 
of rubber from Indonesia. These purchases 
have removed from the market surplus com- 
modities which would otherwise have de- 
pressed market prices. In effect the Rus- 
sians have enegaged in a price support pro- 
gram of their own, concentrating as usual 
upon those countries which are most sus- 
ceptible to economic and political penetra- 
tion. To be sure, the Russians require these 
commodities for their own use. Their mo- 
tives are economic as well as political, and 
they have sometimes driven a hard 
But the contrast between their posture and 
ours is striking. They have been buying cot- 
ton and rice. We have been selling them. 

During fiscal 1957, the United States ex- 
ported $1,115 million worth of cotton. These 
exports were subsidized by our Government 
and have provoked bitter protests from 
countries relying heavily upon agricul 
exports for foreign exchange. Our cotton 
program has sown anger in Peru, Brazil, the 
Sudan and other places, while American 
shipments of wheat have exacerbated al- 
ready strained relatons between the United 
States and Canada. To placate our allies 
the United States tries to insure that our 
sales of surplus agricultural commodities do 
not displace the exports of other countries. 
We have not been remarkably successful. 

The most obnoxious and perverse Ameri- 
can policies, however, are our import restric- 
tions. This country has systematically um- 
ited its purchases of several commodities im- 
portant to other free countries. During 1958 
the President imposed quotas on imports of 
lead and zinc, to the consternation of Can- 
ada and certain Latin American countries. 
In 1957 the Government curbed petroleum 
imports, alleging that those imports were 
discouraging the exploration and expansion 
of our petroleum reserves. Petroleum is ad- 
mittediy vital to the national defense. But 
that fact argues that we ought to conserve 
our own supply and encourage exploration 
and development in nearby countries, espe- 
cially in Venezuela and Canada. Prudence 
does dictate that the West reduce its depend- 
ence on Middle East oll, as political develop- 
ments short of war could deny us access to 
that region's rich fields. Only one circum- 
stance, however, could cut us off from the 
Canadian and Venezuelan flelds—a nuclear 
war. And if such a war were to break out, 
we would have to fight with the oil on hand, 
not that which we might bring out of the 
ground. The great destruction which would 
be visited upon us in the first days of total 
war could render our own oil industry inop- 
erative. 

Finally, an overhauling of our trade pol- 
icies is all the more necessary because of 
recent developments in Western Europe. At 
the beginning of this year, six European 
countries—France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands—set 
out upon the road to economic union. At 
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the end of 15 years, they will have disman- 
tied all barriers to trade among themselves. 
4s a first step they have reduced their tariffs 
On each others’ goods by 10 percent. The 

Common Market will ultimately 


bring great benefit to its six members and,” 


therefore, to the community of free nations. 
the process, however, American exporters 
may be materially injured. The present plan 
tor tariff reductions in Western Europe it- 
Self implies discrimination against America. 
the Common Market countries may in- 
tensify their restrictions on goods coming 
from the outside world. As the tempo of 
economic growth has slackened in Western 
ope and as a species of stagnation may 
Prevall for some time, there ts real danger 
that the Common Market countries will use 
tariffs to export unemployment. Protec- 
tionism is the evil twin of recession, abroad 
as in the United States. 

In order to defend its exporters against 
Tecrudescent protectionism in Europe, the 
United States will have to enter into aggres- 
dive tariff bargaining with members of the 
European Economic Community. At present, 

ever, this country is incapable of such 
Negotiations. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, reenacted by Congress last 
Year, gives the President new authority to 
Swap tariff concessions with other countries. 
That authority, however, is so narrowly cir- 
bed that the President cannot offer 
to other countries the concessions that will 
be to preserve American export 
Markets. The peril point provision In our 
de Agreements Act virtually forbids con- 
desslons which would injure an American 
ustry. And a producer who finds the 
Market for his product shrinking on account 
of a change in consumer tastes or technol- 
Ogy may resort to escape clause proceedings 
recover his losses by cutting imports. 
In point of fact, very few tariffs have been 
on account of escape-clause action, 
but the threat of such action has doubtless 
uraged many foreign producers from 
entering the American market. The Presi- 
dent, moreover, has been unable to trade 
important new concessions with foreign 
Countries because it is almost certain that 
these concessions would be nullified by 
escape- clause proceedings. 
Let it be quite clear that no responsible 
or economist wants a portion of 
American industry exposed to dreadful in- 
Jury so that other firms may maintain their 
Oversea markets. What is often and prop- 
erly urged is the gradual reduction of our 
tariffs, and such financial and technical as- 
Sistance to injured producers as they require 
to enter upon other lines of business. This 
proposal is intended not only to benefit 
Our export industries, but also to benefit 
the American consumer. It would grant him 
access to inexpensive foreign products, in 
those instances in which foreign producers 
can supply goods more cheaply than Ameri- 
Can producers, and would most efficiently 
employ our own resources. 

To return to the three questions I posed 
at the beginning of this survey: It is clear 
that the United States cannot ignore the 
demand for economic development abroad 
and that we have not yet begun to satisfy 
that demand. At the very least, we must 
enlarge our foreign aid program. Better still, 
We should enthusiastically sponsor an inter- 
National program of economic assistance— 
an International Development Association. 
Finally, we must overhaul our trade and 
(tariff? policies and our system of farm price 
Supports, to assist other countries in need 
Of American markets and to raise the stand- 
ard of living at home, 

These proposals are no substitute for effec- 
tive diplomacy, But diplomacy is impotent 
Without them, 
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Labor Bosses Ride High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record I include an 
editorial which was carried in the New 
Holstein Reporter on July 30, 1959. To 
me it discloses forthrightly the views of 
not only the individual members of labor 
unions but also the views of the general 
public. 

The editorial follows: 

Latorz Bosses RIDE Hick 

After more than 2 years of investigations 
and hearings, during which his U.S. Senate 
committee uncovered graft, corruption, 
racketeering, and unbridled economic and 
political power in the hands of arrogant labor 
bosses, Senator JomN L. MCCLELLAN has 
soberly declared: We now know that labor 
cannot clean its own house.” This is a chal- 
lenge to the American people. Our only 
recourse is through legislation in our Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

Speaking to the freedom forum which our 
national education program conducted in 
Los Angeles and to a luncheon audience of 
800 Pacific coast leaders, Senator MCCLELLAN 
said the situation exposed by his committee 
constituted a threat to the freedom and 
economic welfare of every citizen in America. 
“At no time in our generation has our coun- 
try faced more intricate and perplexing prob- 
lems or graver dangers than those that now 
confront us,” he said. “They represent a 
compelling challenge. On how effectively 
and successfully we face up to our responsi- 
bilities within the next few years and meet 
that challenge may well depend the destiny 
of our Nation and the fate of the entire free 
sens are McCLELLAN sald the unwholesome 
conditions in labor unions “cannot be con- 
doned by a decent society nor tolerated or 

tted to exist by a government of law 
and order. Too many unions,” he said, have 
. “fallen into the hands of parasitically brutal, 
men, to whom unionisnr means only 
a royal road to al riches and power; 
men of beastly instinct who regard union 
members not as human beings but as mere 
chattels to be subjugated and manipulated 
to serve the malicious greed and avarice of 
their labor boss masters, or to be destroyed 
if they dare to protest or resist. 

“Those who are perpetrators of this crim- 
inal exploitation have become brazenly arro- 
gant and defiant. Some of them are threat - 
ening to go so far as to challenge the very 
supremacy of the Government.” 

Senator McCLetian said fiatly: “The AFL- 
CIO's code of ethics is ineffective” to deal 
with the menacing situation, It has not 
stopped corruption or improper activities, he 
said. “The truth is,” he said, “the code is 
flouted at will with reckless abandon and 
contemptuous disregard by the Hoffas, the 
Brennans, the Cohens, the Becks, the Dio- 
guardias, and others who neither respect nor 
observe it. Effective legislative remedies will 
haye to be applied. That is now the only 
course we can pursue.” He said the Kennedy 
bill now before Congress, with its watered- 
down version of Senator McCLELLAN’S bill of 
rights for the rank and file union members, 
is inadequate. 

One of the best informed and wisest stu- 
dents of labor affairs and constitutional 
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Government in the Nation is Judge William 
G. Davisson, an Oklahoma friend of mine. 
He speaks bluntly about the need for legis- 
lative curbs on labor abuses. He notes that 
the power of labor bosses has been created 
by political demagogucs, and that these 
demagogues in Congress today “refuse to 
enact legisiation to curb the us ac- 
tivities." They shouid be condemned by 
their fellow citizens, he says. 

“If we are to believe the boasts of some 
of the outstanding union leaders, as quoted 
in the press of the Nation,” Judge Davisson 
said, “they now control a sufficient number 
of votes in that great body to bring about 
the enactment of such legislation as they 
want, or to prevent the enactment of legis- 
lation looking to their proper regulation and 
control, and it is boing demonstrated as the 
days go by that this is no idle boast. If this 
claim is true, and if we are to judge from 
such past legislation as the unsavory Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act and from the pres- 
ent refusal to enact any real controls not- 
withstanding the pressing necessity therefor 
developed by the McClellan committee, then 
indeed are we far on the way to the fate 
predicted for us by McCauley. 

“Lord McCauley, the great English His- 
torian, said in effect that the American Re- 
public could not endure and that it would 
fall as the result of the insatiable demands 
of selfish, self-seeking groups aided and 
abetted by political d es.“ 

Uncontrolled power in the hands of arro- 
gant labor bosses is a problem which every 
citizen must act upon—today. Our future 
prosperity and freedom are at stake. Senator 
McCLELLAN'’s committee, and his legislation, 
merit the backing of all the “folks back 
home,” That's you, too. 


Some Observations on the Exchange of 
Visits With Khrushchev and Its Ex- 
pected Impact on Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr.STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many Members have given a good 
deal of thought to the exchange of visits 
between President Eisenhower and Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, which will take 
place later this fall, and the implica- 
tion which these visits may have on our 
foreign policy. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record my current newsletter to the peo- 
ple of the 32d Congressional District of 
New York, in which I outline my views 
on this important subject in some detail, 

The newsletter follows: 

While the House of Representatives wait- 
ed last week for the all-important debate cn 
labor legislation which is scheduled to begin 
on Tuesday, the second most important topic 
of conversation here has been the impending 
September visit of Prime Minister Khru- 
shehev to the United States, and President 
Eisenhower's visits to the NATO countries 
later this month and to the Soviet Union in 
the fall. 

In general, comment here In Congress on 
President Eisenhower's decision has been 
favorable although it has also been cautious. 
We recognize, of course, that the Geneva 
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talks have ended in failure, with the Rus- 
sians refusing to back down from their 
earlier demands that we get out of Berlin. 
We recognize too that this is the kind of 
visit which Mr. Khrushchey has always want- 
ed to make, and which, until now, President 
Eisenhower has steadfastly opposed in the 
absence of any area of agreement at the lower 
foreign ministers level. To this extent Khru- 
shchey seems to have won. 

On the other hand, there has now been an 
exchange of visits by the Soviet Deputy 
Premiers Mikoyan and Kozloy in one direc- 
tion and Vice President Nrxon in the other. 
Most people on Capitol Hill, regardless of 
party, would agree, I think, that Mr. Nrxon’s 
visit to Russia and Poland has been an out- 
standing success. He conducted himself with 
great dignity and ability, and by defending 
American principles in open face to face no- 
holds-barred debate with Khruehchey he has 
succeeded in breaking through some of the 
formal diplomatic barriers that have sur- 
rounded so much of our dealings with the 
Russians. 

Vice President Nrxon is convinced himself 
that the inyitation to Khrushchev has been 
a wise move. I'm Inclined to agree simply 
because this visit will make it possible for 
Mr. Khrushchev, who has never been to this 
country before, to see for himself that the 
American people are solidly behind our Goy- 
ernment in opposing communism and ail 
communism stands for and that we have the 
determination and will to fight for what we 
believe in if need be. 

One of the real dangers in the cold war, 
as most experts have recognized, is that the 
Soviets might make the same kind of fatal 
miscalculation about us and our intentions 
as the Japanese did when they struck at 
Pearl Harbor. A trip to the United States 
by Mr. Khrushchey ought to convince him 
we are not softies, as the Japanese leaders so 
foolishly thought. If we can convince him 
of this we may prevent any similar miscal- 
culation by the Russians, with rezard to Ber- 
Un or Formosa, or any other critical trouble 
spot. > 

If the Khrushchev visit does nothing more 
than this, it will certainly have contributed 
to our national security. 

On the other hand, most people down here 
also recognize very realistically that the 
Khrushchev visit is not likely to alter the 
general situation in the cold war. Mr. Khru- 
shchev is still the same brutal dictator he 
has always been. Showing him politely 
around Washington, New York, or other parts 
of our country does not by any means indi- 
cate that we subscribe to his actions in 
making prisoners of the captive peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in countries like Po- 
land, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary. Or just because Mr. Khrushchev may 
make a few bad jokes at a party in this coun- 
try doesn’t mean that we would be wise in 
backing down on our policy of firmness in 
Berlin. Even the face-to-face discussions 
between the Soviet dictator and President 
Eisenhower are not golng to change the basic 
objectives and designs of Soviet policy, which 
are to spread communism over the world and 
bury capitalism, as Khrushchev has so often 
threatened to do. This is still their basic 
intention. 


Nevertheless, these forthcoming trips by 
Preisdent Eisenhower are significant because 
they mean the President is playing an 
increasingly more direct and personal role 
In the conduct of our foreign policy. Be- 
cause of his wartime experience, and his ad- 
mitted ability at dealing with people per- 
sonally, I can’t help but feel that these visits 
may help at least to clear the air, and give us 
the chance to look at the exact area of our 
differences from a slightly new angle. This 
in itself will be worthwhile, because, with the 
tremendous destructiveness of modern nu- 
clear weapons, all of us must do our best to 
try to find a formula for peace. 
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I'm particularly pleased that President 
Eisenhower will be going aborad first to visit 
our NATO allies. This trip will underscore, 
before the Eisenhower-Khrushchey talks be- 
gin, our determination to keep our NATO 
alliance together, which seems to be the one 
thing which Mr. Khrushchev objects to most 
strenuously. I have just one suggestion for 
the President, and that is that he include in 
his visit a personal appearance in West Ber- 
lin, Berlin and the whole German question 
are still a major point of difference between 
us and the Communists, as Khrushchev has 
just recently made clear again. By making 
a personal visit to West Berlin, Mr. Elsen- 
hower will underline in the clearest possible 
terms that Khrushchey's visit to Washington 
in no way reflects any change in our deter- 
mination to stand behind the people of Ber- 
lin against the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. I hope Mr. Eisenhower will add this 
extra stop to his itinerary, because I am 
sure it will relieve the minds of many people 
who otherwise are seriously troubled over the 
Khrushchey visit. 


Congress and Silver Spring Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr, VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial which was carried in the Mil- 
waukee Journal, Wednesday, August 5, 
1959. 

Too many times local as well as State 
administrative officers seek office on the 
premise that the Federal Government 
should furnish the funds to carry out 
local responsibilities, instead of facing 
up to the issues that if improvements 
are needed taxes are going to have to be 
assessed. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS AND SILVER SPRING DRIVE 


The incredible mess we have allowed high- 
way financing to get into in this country was 
never more apparent than it is right now. 

Because a committee of Congress—not 
Congrees itself—votes to cut back the gi- 
gantic Federal spending program, the re- 
construction of Silver Spring Drive in Mil- 
waukee is likely to grind to a halt. By no 
stretch of the imagination cgn this street 
be said to serve the national interest. It is 
a local thoroughfare, purely and simply. 

Yet because this project, like thousands 
of others in this and other States, is so de- 
pendent upon Federal ald, bids will not be 
taken as scheduled this month for paving 
the divided roadway and constructing three 
overheads. One section has been churned up 
for the laying of sewer, water, and gas mains, 
With postponement of paving, it will prob- 
ably have to be given some temporary treat- 
ment to make it usable. The much needed 
rebuilding of Silver Spring Drive will wait 
some more, 

The root of the trouble is that we have al- 
Iowed ourselves to be kidded into thinking 
that streets and highways are easier to build 
with Federal ald—and that this is free 
money which flows from Washington at no 
expense to the local taxpayer. 

The truth, of course, is that everyone who 
Pays Federal taxes helps pay for the Silver 
Spring Drives and all the other Federal aid 
projects. What we have done, in large 
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measure, is simply to shift to Washington 
the right to collect and the power to control 
our money for local use. 

We laugh when we read that no village 
lamplighter in Spain can be hired without 
authority from Madrid. Yet we don't even 
think it strange when a Milwaukee s 
goes unpaved because of what a congres- 
sional committee does in Washington, almost 
a thousand miles away. 


Worthy of His Hire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 T 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
dition of the farmer is today more des- 
perate than it has been since the admin- 
istration of President Hoover. 

Although the farmer works longer and 
harder and under greater weather han- 
dicaps than any other class in America, 
the price of his products steadily decline 
and the price of everything entering into 
his cost of production steadily increases. 

Caught between the upper and nether 
millstones of dropping income and rising 
expenses, those who he feeds and clothes 
and who live sumptously at his expense, 
instead of showing appreciation and en- 
deavoring to assure him a fair wage for 
his labor and an adequate return on his 
investment are kicking the underdog and 
urging Congress to take from him even 
the little he has left. 

Under leave to extend remarks, I am 
including a timely editorial on the sub- 
ject from the August issue of the Mis- 
souri Farmer by one of the devoted farm 
leaders of the Nation, as follows: 

U.S. CHAMBER RECOMMENDS FARM DISASTER? 
(By Fred V. Keinkel, president, Missouri 
Farmers Association) 

Do away with all price support and stor- 
age programs and let agricultural prices fall 
to free market levels? This is the recom- 
mendation which the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce—a national organization of business- 
men—has made to the House Committee of 
Agriculture. The committee, in apparent 
frustration over its thwarted attempts to 
pass much-needed legislation to halt the 
decline of farm prices, is holding hearings 
seeking to find a long-range solution to the 
farm problem. . 

Now it isn’t difficult to understand why 
confusion and uncertainty surround the 
issue of national farm policy. 

Even before an ear is harvested, it’s widely 
recognized that the new corn program is a 
flop. 

With acreage up by 25 percent (3 million 
acres), cotton is no doubt headed for 
trouble. 

Hog prices have fallen to break-even levels 
or lower and the worst is yet to come. 

Cattle numbers are bullding up at record 
rates, 

“Disastrous,” is an apt word to describe 
the poultry and egg situation. 

And the President has turned thumbs 
down on what seemed a sincere attempt by 
Congress to improve the wheat program. 

No, conditions are not improving in agri- 
culture. If any other part of our econ- 
omy of such importance were in such & 
position, the Nation would consider it a 
depression and call for immediate action. 
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Yet this suggestion to pull away from agri- 
Culture the only protection that it has, and 
without any other to take its place, Is made 
by an organization supposedly speaking for 
the Nation's businessmen. 

I wonder how many downtown merchants 
Could remain open 6 months if they engaged 
in the type of free market practices which 
- the national organization is proposing for 
farmers? 

Suppose that all of those in business, from 
the steel manufacturers on down to the local 
dealer, were producing and marketing with- 
out restraint and that the price of the prod- 
Uct was then determined strictly by the 
amount on hand? 

What would be the price of steel, and sub- 
sequently of hog feeders, stock tanks, barbed 
wire, and farm machinery, without industry's 
Production controls? 

Would the U.S: Chamber of Commerce 
also ask Congress to do away with the tariff 
laws which support the price of manufac- 
tured commodities in this country? Would 
they favor legislation to outlaw the fair trade, 
Suggested retail, cost plus, and the other 
forms. of administered pricing which are 
interwoven into the business economy? 

Farmers aren’t asking Congress to break 
Up the pricing patterns of industry, nor have 
they asked that tarif laws be repeated. 

What farmers do desire is a national farm 
Program that will give them the same meas- 
Ure of protection of price and purchasing 
Power now provided industry and labor. 

The farm is a business, too, 

The average farmer has an investment In 
land and machinery of more than #39,000, 
according to Government figures. 

The farmer must bear risks comparable, 
ir not greater, than those of the average 
merchant. £ 

From his income he must pay interest, 
taxes, insurance, and keep his machinery and 
equipment in repair. 


Mr. Speaker, in furtherance of the 
efforts to reduce the farmer to a condi- 
tion of serfdom and peonage, self-seeking 
lobbyists are demanding that Congress 
deprive the farmer even of the right to 
Organize and cooperate, the right freely 
accorded and utilized by every other 
branch of American industry. 

Members of Congress have received 
Many letters from people who have been 
Propagandized and victimized by the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association and I 
am enclosing a come-on letter written by 
J. T. Chase, of National Tax Equality 
Association, in which he makes the usual 
Solicitation of a contribution from Mr. 
Poe, treasurer of Anchor Serum Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. It would be interesting to 
know how much their take is a year from 
the unsuspecting victims on their sucker 
lists. But here is the letter: 

NATIONAL Tax EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 

June 26, 1959, 
Mr. E. A. PoE, 
Treasurer, Anchor Serum Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dran Mn. Pon: In our recent telephone 
Conversation, I discussed the prospects for 
legislation by the 86th Congress that will 
effectively tax cooperatives, 

Representative Witsur D. Ans, chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has stated that farm cooperatives will be 
taxed in 1959. His position is supported 
by recommendations of the U.S. Treasury. 

We must back the efforts of our friends in 
Congress and in the Treasury; therefore I 
urge your full support, as previously sug- 
gested, in the amount of $250. 

It is now that your help will count most. 
Please let us hear from you while time is still 
on our side. 

Sincerely, 
J. T. CHASE. 
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Mr. Speaker, and here is the answer 
which Mr. Davis mailed to Mr. Chase in 
response: a 
ANCHOR SERUM Co., 

July 2, 1959. 
Mr. T. J. CHASE, 
National Tar Equality Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHASE: Mr. Poe reported to me of 
your telephone conversation with him, and 
further referred your letter to me for answer. 

Very likely there are certain cooperatives 
operating in the United States that are vio- 
lating the original principle, purposes and 
intent of the Capper-Volstead Act. However, 
when you refer to farm cooperatives I must 
take exception with you and your organiza- 
tion's viewpoint, The Nation's farm cooper- 
atives have done more to upgrade the stand- 
ard of living of the U.S. farmer than any 
group in America. This in turn has pro- 
vided additional revenue for the farm family 
to purchase many necessities and luxury 
items, which has naturally assisted in aiding 
the overall economy of this country. 

Sincerely I feel that the many members 
and contributors to your association are 
not fully apprised of all of the facts, and 
would recommend that you become better ac- 
quainted with the operations of the true 
farmer cooperatives. 

Needless to say we cannot honor your re- 
quest for a contribution to be used in the 
manner you have indicated. 

Sincerely yours, 
True Davis, 
President, 


Mr. Speaker, also included is the list 
of the board of directors of the National 
Tax Equality Association as it appears 
on the back of their letterhead: 

Boan OF DIRECTORS 

Attorneys: B. E. Godfrey, McGown, God- 
frey, Logan & Decker, Fort Worth, Tex.; John 
Mason, Mason, Kndusen, Dickeson & Berk- 
heimer, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Banking: George S. Eccles, president, First 
Security Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah; R. E. 
Gormley, vice president, Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga,; Irvin Reid, 
president, Citizens Marine Jefferson Bank, 
Newport News, Va.; John R. Thompson, vice 
president, United Savings Bank, Tecumseh, 
Mich.; Harold V. Gleason, vice president, 
Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, 

V. 
> Bullders supply: R. R. Witt, president, 
Builders Supply Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

Clothing stores: F. S. Porter, Jr., president, 
H. Porter Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Coal: Philip P. Bash, president, C. E. Bash 
& Oo., Inc., Huntington, Ind.; Charles P. 
Thompson, president, Calumet Coal Co., Chi- 
cago, Til 

Cotton ginners: Frank C. Brooks, assistant 
counsel, Southwestern Cotton Compress (a 
warehouse association), Dallas, Tex.; Garner 
M. Lester, president, G. M. Lester & Co., Jack- 
son, Miss.; W. H. Lovett, Dublin, Ga. 

Cotton shippers: Charles W. Shepard, Jr., 
Charles W. Shepard & Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Dairy: David Pabst, president, Pabst 
Farms, Oconomowoc, Wis.; R. J. Spiers, vice 
president, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Farm implements: L. H. Fleming, Jump 
Hardware & Implement Co., Queen Anne, Md. 
Farming: J. B. McWethy, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Fertilizer: R. B. Douglass, chairman of 
the board, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va.; Howard A. Parker, president, Sylacauga 
Fertilizer Co., Sylacauga, Ala. 

Grain: Oscar L. Malo, president, Inter- 
mountain Elevator Co., Denver, Colo.; George 
Potgeter, Steamboat Rock, Iowa; F. P. Heffel- 
finger, Jr., general manager, Omaha Elevator 
Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Grocers wholesale: C. S. Ragland, presi- 
dent, C. B. Ragiand Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Hardware, wholesale: Wallace Campbell, 
president, Campbell Industrial Supply Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; L. L. Flemming, comptroller, 
Herr & Co., Lancaster, Pa.; George D. Krause 
IN, president, George Krause Hardware Co., 
Lebanon, Pa.; Seth Marshall, Alworth Bulld- 
ing, Duluth, Minn.; L. D. Nuchols, president, 
American Hardware & Equipment Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C.; W. H. Terstegge, president, Strat- 
ton & Terstegge Co., Louisville, Ky.; H. L. 
Thompson, Jr., president, the Bostwick- 
Braun Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Insurance: O. D. Evans, president, Stand- 
ard Underwriters, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lumber; Robert G. Rote, president, the 
Alvin F. Rote Co., Monroe, Wis. 

Milling: R. E. Barinowski, president, Feed- 
right Milling Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Oil ‘distributors: Elbert J. Townsend, 
Townsend Oil Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 

Oll production: E. C. Moriarty, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Paint: J. F. Kurfees, president, Kurfees 
Paint Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Petroleum refining: J. N. Champlin, 
Champlin Refining Go., Enid, Okla.; F. E. 
Mundell, Mundell Petroleum Co., Watertown, 
S. Dak. 

Petroleum, wholesale: W. G. Baskerville, 
treasurer, Western Ou & Fuel Co,, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; R. J. Coughlin, president, 
Westland Oil Co., Minot, N. Dak. 

Pharmaceuticals: Arthur H. 
druggist, West New York, NJ. 

Seed: Howard S. Abbott, Abbott Supply 
Co., Georgetown, Del.; J. H. Epting, presi- 
dent, Epting Distributing Co., Leesville, S.C. 

Telephone companies: William C. Henry, 
president, Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio: W. J. Holladay, general 
reeset Alabama Telephone Co., Fayette, 


Einbeck, 


Mr. Speaker, every nationwide busi- 
ness, profession trade and industry in 
the country maintains its union, associa- 
tion, organization, and cooperation. 
Why should the farmer alone be denied 
that right—and when he is 
barely able to keep his head above water 
and of all the workers of the Nation is 
poorest paid and is permitted less voice 
in the control and management of his 
profession and his prices? 


Cultivate Creative Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under laws to extend by remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing speech, entitled “Cultivate Crea- 
tive Citizenships,” by C. David Sadleir. 
president of Key Club International. I 
think this is a fine example of what 
3 young men have to offer our coun- 


CULTIVATE CREATIVE Cir TZENSHIP 


(Address by C. David Sadleir, president, Key 
Ciub International, as presented to the 
12th annual Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict of Key Clubs Convention, Sarnia, On- 
tario, March 31, 1959) 


Mr, Chairman, district officers, Interna- 
tional Trustee John, Kiwanians, Key Club- 
bers, and guests, it is an extreme pleasure 
tor me to once egain have the opportunity 
of spesking to the service-minced youth of 
the O- district. I bring greetings to all 
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of you from the Key Club International 
Board and the 45,000 young men we rep- 
resent. 

Twice now, within the past 2 years, I have 
shared the great experience of developing 
the theme and objectives of Key Club Inter- 
national. It is a distinct challenge and a 
real privilege for anyone to have a hand in 
formulating the policy and program that 
sre the guiding lights of 45,000 young men. 
Each year the theme and objectives are de- 
veloped as the result of many steps involy- 
Ing individual and group research on the 
part of the committee on resolutions at the 
international convention and, finally, the 
executive committee of the international 
board. It is unfortunate that such a small 
percentage of our membership really has the 
chance to concern themselves with the devel- 
opment of their program. Perhaps, this 
statement is misleading, because the chance 
is there; too many fail to take advantage of 
it by writing in their personal suggestions. 

However, for the credit of those 10 or 15 
individuals who are closest to the problem, it 
is necessary for me to point out that they 
are doing some original, creative thinking. 

“Key Club International, believing that re- 
spsibility is the great educator; that imag- 
ination is the difference between creative 
and routine living; aware of the fact that 
its membership is privileged to love and serve 
two great nations, and realizing that our 
citizenship was bought with a great price, 
proposes to cultivate creative citizenship, so 
that we may be worthy of our heritage.” 

The February Keynoter carried this Intro- 
duction to our program for activity emphasis 
in 1959. Seven objectives have been devel- 
oped along with suggestions for implement- 
ing each. The objectives, which I'm sure all 
of you are familiar with, by now, when ana- 
lyzed are found to encompass the following: 
Spiritual values, juvenile decency, public 
apathy, full academic achievement, youth- 
adult cooperation, health and safety, crea- 
tive thought and activity, which to me is the 
binding thread of our entire goal. 

I do not intend to discuss the ways and 
means of carrying out this program. I have 
enough faith in the individual Key Clubber 
to believe that he can assimilate the sug- 
gestions which appeared with the original 
release of these objectives and, by so doing, 
bring this program to life. As a matter of 
fact, in my travels that have occurred since 
this program was released, I have already 
seen many evidences of the implementation 
of it. i 

Further, I am confident that the young 
men of Key Club International will con- 
tinue to achieve the objectives with which 
they have been challenged. Instead, I want 
to illustrate the need and importance of each 
segment of this program. In short, I do not 
want to answer How?“ I want to answer 
“Why?” ‘There is the question that too few 
of us bother to ask, even once in a while. 

This year, I have come to realize that there 
are two big reasons for the growth of our 
organization. First, the attitude of our 
sponsor, Kiwanis International—the attitude 
of let us counsel, let us advise, let us be a 
good friend—but, let the boys solve, let 
the boy do. Now, I’m not sure of the psy- 
chology behind this, but I do know the 
“let's get the heck out there and do our job” 
effect that it has on you and on me, Sec- 
ond, the fact that in Key Clubbing the 
answer to “how?” is never the same. What 
might be a sound approach in Sarnia, could 
be a disastrous one in Savannah. In other 
words, our ultimate goal of unselfish service 
can be attained in many different ways. We 
have a flexible plan that can be easily adapt- 
ed to different local conditions. Thus, be- 
fore we could to discuss “how?” we 
would have to ask, “Where do you live?” 

With God's guidance, promote high moral 
and spiritual values through good example. 
This is our No, 1 objective as we set out 
to cultivate creative citizenship. Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson said, Great men are they 
who see that the spiritual is stronger than 
any material force; that thoughts rule the 
world.“ Just the other day, I read this 
phrase on a calendar, “Fear knocked on the 
door; faith answered; no one was there.” 
Key clubbers, we have our challenge, our in- 
dividual ability, our youth and, I hope, our 
enthusiasm. But, these are not enough to 
insure success. We must continually seek 
and heed God's advice. Key Clubbing teaches 
us to serve others and often this appears to 
be hard work, “But God’s high wisdom knows 
a way—and this is sure, let come what may 
who does God's work will get God's pay.” I 
wonder how many of us could put into 
words the connection between spiritual val- 
ues, civilization, and citizenship. Dr. 
Laurence M, Gould in This Week magazine 
sald, “If America is to grow great, we must 
stop gagging at the word ‘spiritual’. Our task 
is to rediscover and reassert our faith in the 
spiritual, nonutilltarian values on which 
American life has really rested from its be- 
ginning.” $ 

We have chòsen to recognize juvenile de- 
cency, There was a time (according to our 
fathers), when the kid across the street 
(definitely, not Dad) could push over the 
neighbor’s outhouse and be considered 
nothing but a mischievous boy. Now, thanks 
to the facilities of the press, radio, and TV, 
this mischievous boy with his juvenile prank 
has become a criminal at large. This is a 
bit exaggerated, but the point is that the 
majority of young people today are slandered 
and criticized for the wrongdoings of a few. 
I am not attempting to convince you that 
juvenile crime is not a growing problem, or 
that we should ignore these happenings. 
However, it would be nice to read about the 
activities of the local Scout troop on the 
2d page instead of the 22d page, and it would 
be a change to unfold the newspaper and 
read through the first page without finding 
the activity of some unfortunate, but rarely 
downright malicious teenager, glamorized to 
the point of ridiculousness, The great ma- 
jority of teenagers today, just as in the good 
old days, are friendly, high-thinking, God- 
fearing individuals who do deserve to be 
recognized. 

Perhaps, the adults forget or just overlook 
this fact; which brings up another field for 
our activity emphasis—active public interest 
in all phases of community, national, and 
international life. Here we must use those 
indirect words, those polite, evasive ones 
with the meanings that can be interpreted 
in many ways; urge, encourage, because here 
We are dealing with adults, those people who 
are old enough to vote. But, we can, also, 
listen and watch and absorb. Arnold Toyn- 
bee has pointed out that “19 of 21 notable 
civilizations died from within and not by 
conquest from without. There were no 
bands playing and no flags waving when 
these civilizations decayed; it happened 
slowly, in the quiet and the dark when no 
one was aware.” Let us be aware, Key Club- 
bers, and let us encourage this in others. 

Full academic dchievement—what a wealth 
of thought and worth is encased in this 
statement. In a previous speech this year, 
I suggested that knowledge is the first of 
three keys to a proud future. Selwyn Lioyd, 
British Foreign Secretary, who has also 
earned distinction as a lawyer and soldier, in 
an article entitled, “How To Live With the 
Russians,” Usted the things without which 
nations cannot make lasting political de- 
cisions, First on his list was education. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, majority leader, 
US. Senate, commenting under the title 
“What I Believe—And Why," had this to 
say: “All nations are possessed of certain re- 
sources of nature, of position, and of 
the human mind. Whatever we are to be, 
we must build from those things at our dis- 
posal, and to content ourselves with less than 
the ultimate potential is to deny our herit- 
age and our duty.” We have proposed to 
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cultivate creative citizenship so that we may 
be worthy of our heritage. Let us strive to 
gain our foundation of knowledge now. 

“Take kindly the counsel of the years: 
gracefully surrendering the things of youth. 
These are the words of advice from the writ- 
ing of Max Ehrmann. This is the friendliest 
and, certainly, the most tactful way I have 
ever heard an adult say that we should be 
seen and not heard.” It is true that we 
have still much to learn, but ft is also true 
that we must acquire a good deal of our 
knowledge by working along with experienced 
people. Isn't this the case when one starts 
out on a new job? Almost invariably, the 
management assigns an old experienced hand 
to help the new recruit adjust to the job. 
But is it not also true that not all of the 
good suggestions in the suggestion box come 
from these old, experienced workers, There 
are many things in the community that can 
be accomplished by youths and adults work- 
ing in cooperation and sharing the load. 
Thus, our objective to “stimulate more ac- 
tive cooperation between youths and adults.” 
There is a special relationship for Key Club- 
bers and Kiwanians. To the Key Clubbers I 
say this: “Be ever aware of your individual 
debt to the men of Kiwanis for providing the 
rich opportunity of Key Clubbing.” And, to 
the Kiwanians let me express the sincere hope 
that you realize the potential and scope of 
this youth organization you have chosen to 
sponsor. Let Key Clubbers share in your 
projects, but not just as errand boys. These 
are young men who dig deep, think tall, and 
dream true. 

Did you ever stop to think that there is a 
connection between your personal health, 
your citizenship, and ultimately your free- 
dom. Again, quoting Selwyn Lioyd: “Every 
legal or economic inequality because of creed, 
color, or race, every social injustice that sets 
apart ‘a second-class citizenry’ is as good 
as an enemy salient in our front line.” Mr. 
Lloyd is referring here to the social caste 
system, but I wanted to Incorporate his 
phrase “second-class citizenry.” A healthy 
nation of good citizens, that is, a nation of 
citizens healthy in mind and body, and soul, 
is necessary for freedom. One of the great 
responsibilities of free people is to strengthen 
ourselves through good health and safety. 
programs. We of Key Club International 
realize this and have incorporated these 
ideas in our sixth objective: “Inspire safety 
consciousness and realization of the need 
for mental and physical fitness.” 

Behind the Speaker's desk, high on the 
wall of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
inscribed for all to see and all to ponder, 
are these words of the great statesman, 
Daniel Webster: “Let us develop the re- 
sources of our land, call forth its power, 
build up its institutions, promote all its great 
interest, and see whether we, also, in our day 
and generation may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered.” 

Surely, this is the secret wish of every 
thinking teenager. All of us, somewhere in 
our long, long thoughts have wondered what 
our individual purpose is, On the other 
hand, all of us, as we sweat out a set of 
examinations, as we rack our brain for the 
solution to the algebra problem, as we craw! 
out of bed for school on Monday morning, 
have asked ourselves the question, “Is it 
worth the effort?” 

Have you ever stood at the end of a long 
school corridor, after classes have been dis- 
missed, after the corridor is empty and the 
only light is that provided by the late after- 
noon sun? If you have, and most of us have, 
then I know that your answer to “Is it worth 
the effort?” must be Tes.“ To say No“ 
would be to deny the thrill of that basketball 
game, the wonderful companionship of our 
fellow students, the dedication of our teach- 
ers, and the love and encouragement of our 
parents. To say No“ is to fail in our duty 
and forsake our heritage. 
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Going. Building. Creating. That's fun, 
that’s living. Arriving is the end. We have 
chosen to cultivate creative citizenship. We 
must, therefore, go, build, and create. This 
is our program—our challenge for 1959. To 
Meet this challenge successfully we must 
Strive through creative thought and creative 
&ctivity. It is not enough to just keep the 
ball rolling. Some morning we will wake up 
and find that the choices of buying or selling, 
Of voting, of striking or not striking, of build- 
ing a new school, of giving foreign aid, of 
War or peace, is now ours. God help us then 
if we have failed our duty or forsaken our 
heritage. 

Sure is a noble cause based on high ideals. 
Let us use our minds and be creative. 

Doing, even if what is done turns out to be 
Unsuccessful, is the way of the creative man. 
The man who sees a dozen possibilities, but 
Who has not the initiative to act on any one of 
them, is not creative. We are not equally 
Creative, but that should not be an excuse to 
Wait for a push or pull. We have been pro- 
Vided with a rich opportunity by the men 
Of Kiwanis International, The program is 
there challenging each of us. Now is the 
time to answer it with our interest, our 
Youthful enthusiasm, and the ultimate that 
we have in creativeness. 

Fellows, I know we can do it; we are doing 
it right now. This is but one inning in the 
game of life and I guess we're still on the 
bench, or carrying water and peeling the 
Oranges. But, our turn at bat is coming soon 
and I know 45,000 young men that will be 
Teady. Get all you can out of key clubbing 
and be humbly proud that you are a Key 
Clubber. 

Is it worth the effort to cultivate creative 
Citizenship? 


“Two roads diverged in a yellow wood 
And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler; long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


“Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear. 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 


“And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day. 
Yet, knowing how way leads on to way 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


“I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence 
Two roads diverged in a wood and I— 
T took the one less traveled by 
And that has made all the difference.” 
From “The Road Not Taken,” by 
Robert Frost. 


Submarines and Our Island Continent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I 
include therewith an article by the dis- 
tinguished writer for the Charleston 
News and Courier, Anthony Harrigan, 
appearing in the magazine U.S. A., under 
date of July 17, 1959, entitled “Subma- 
rines and Our Island Continent.“ 
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Mr. Speaker, I commend this to the 
House of Representatives: 

SUBMARINES AND OUR ISLAND CONTINENT 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

“Antisubmarine warfare is as big a prob- 

defense.” 
pg ety John S. Thach, USN, comman- 
der of task force ALFA, makes this assertion 

uses. 

Setters on the flight deck of the Valley 
Forge, flagship of the ASW force, Grumman 
S2F tracking aircraft are landing. The noise 
drowns out talk in the admiral's mess. We 
wait for quiet, so we can resume our talk 
of antisubmarine tactics and equipment. 
Present are Admiral Thach's staff officers 
and engineers from General Dynamics and 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge and Convair. 
An editor of Fortune magazine came aboard 

don. 
. in the admiral's mess 
has ranged far. We have heard suggestions 
for callapsible sonar buoys as big as a house. 
A civilian pointed out what we ail are well 
aware of—that the Department of Defense 
has spent comparatively little funds on anti- 
submarine warfare. Task force ALFA was 
the creation of the Office of Chief of Naval 
Caste the officers at table have stressed 
the need for an electric fence—an undersea 
DEW line to protect the United States 
against Soviet submarine attack. 

Admiral Thach points out that as soon as 
the American people understood the capa- 
bility of long-range bombers, they demanded 
an adequate Air Force. He is convinced they 
will do what is necessary once they grasp 
the threat posed by the 450 submarines of 
the Red fleet. The admiral hammers home 
the theme of American vulnerability to mis- 
sile attack from Soviet submarines. 

“Chicago,” he says, “is easier to hit than 

ship.” 

. we go to flag plot, the nerve 
center of task force ALFA. The ports are 
sealed in this cabin high in the Valley Forge. 
But the radar shows us at the center of the 
dark viewer, with 5 destroyers moving 
around us in a protective circle screen at a 
range of 10,000 yards. Somewhere under the 
seas nearby are two hunter-killer subma- 
rines, Sea Leopard and Cubera, which belong 
to this task force. 

This small group of warships—and a com- 
panion force of similar makeup which op- 
erates out of Quonset, R.I—are the only 
ready antisubmarine units in the Atlantic 
Fleet. To protect the shores of this country 
against Soviet undersea aggression, the De- 
partment of Defense has authorized the use 
of 2 aircraft carriers bulit and paid for in 
World War IT, and 10 destroyers of the same 
vintage. Such is the material with which 
Admiral Thach and the officers and men of 
his command prepare a defense against an 
enemy undersea fleet bigger than all the sub- 
marine forces of the free world nations com- 
aren blin ff-the-record 

But there is no grum g or off- 
anger at the skimpy forces assigned. “We 
need high motivation,” says Admiral Thach, 
“and I think we have it. Every person in 
this outfit is trying his level best to get the 
last bit of detection out of every piece of 
equipment.” 

Both the zeal of the men in ALFA and 
the inadequacies of their equipment are 
evident in flag plot. Commander R. A. 
Ryzow, operations officer for ALFA. is plot- 
ting the results of a Whisky 2 Uniform 
exercise on a large plexiglass board. The 
marks he makes on the board with a grease 
pencil represent reported sonar contacts. 
The S2F tracking planes have dropped sonar 
buoys—listening devices—and are employing 
a type of echo in their search for 
the target submarine. If nothing results, 
they will follow a rectangular search pattern 
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over an ocean area of several hundred square 
miles. 

Killing is not the problem of ASW. For 
the kill, the Navy has atomic depth bombs. 
“But,” says Admiral Thach, “We must find a 
sub before we can kill it.” 

The nature of the ocean depths makes 
this an enormously difficult job. The depths 
are dark but not in the least silent. Whole 
mountain ranges lie below the surface of the 
Atlantic. Vast troughs and canyons and 
strange cavities are to be found under the 
Seas. Temperature layers provide protective 
barriers for submarines. Sonar cannot pene- 
trate these layers. Differences in salinity 
affect acoustical conditions. Most confusing 
of all is the noise of marine life. Hissing 
electric eels, moaning whales, and booming 
drumfish persuade sonar operators that what 
they hear is a submarine. 

Finding a submarine says Admiral Thach, 
is not even as simple as finding a needle 
in a haystack for the haystack itself is 
against us. The sonarsman, who may be a 
19-year-old boy aboard a helicopter, des- 
troyer or killer sub has to figure out, says 
ied e what ls a whale, a school of 

a bottom pinnacle, a ent of - 
ination, or really a arana ae 

Tremendously important for the sonars- 
man is the amount of pinging tune he gets 
in during a fleet exercise. This 18 actual lis- 
tening time. And much depends on the 
soharsman’s inherent ability, whether he has 
an ear for this music of the sens. 

The difficulties involved in submarine de- 
tection and the classification of underwater 


The task of public information confront- 
ing the Navy's ASW forces is similar to that 
which would exist if the Government did not 
believe that the Strategic Air Command 
needed either the latest radar or an efficient 
early warning system. 

The Soviets have not yet begun to employ 
their submarine fleet in international black- 
mail maneuvers, Admiral Thach points out, 
however, that this fleet is a “versatile in- 
strument for diplomatic pressure." When 
the Soviets commit this fleet, the United 
States must be prepared. It must have an ef- 
fective undersea deterrent. There must also 
be surveillance of ocean areas. 


“We must,” says the commander of task 
force ALFA, “have detection measured in 
miles instead of yards. We must have in- 
stant assurance that what we detect is really 
a submarine. We must be able to keep close 
tabs on millions of square miles of oceans, to 
& depth of nearly 1,000 feet, round the clock, 
7 days a week, in every area of the world 
where submarines could secretly position 
themselves for a surprise attack upon us or 
on our allies. In short, we must be able to 
show a consistent ability to place our 
Weapons over every potentially hostile sub- 
marine, as the surest deterrent to hostility. 

The admiral tersely concludes, “We can't 
do that today.” 

Some progress has been made in shore- 
based surveillance of ocean areas. The Navy 
will not discuss what it has in this respect, 
But it is known that some detection in- 
formation is passed to the fleet from shore 
stations. 

The Navy's real successes lie in the equip- 
ment and techniques developed for its mobile 
forces at sea. These will always be neces- 
sary, Admiral Thach declares. His argument 
is, “No burglar alarm ever caught a burglar.” 

Among the search devices are the airborne 
anomaly detector, which reports disturbances 
produced in the earth’s magnetic field by the 
presence of large metallic objects such as 
submarines. The Navy calls this MAD hunt- 
ing; echo ranging with bombs dropped from 
Search aircraft; and the “sniffer gear,” equip- 
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ment which chemically 
submarine’s exhaust. 

The need for scientific contributions to 
ASW is enormous, Every field of science can 
contribute. For example, the MAD gear was 
developed by industrial firms searching for 
oll off the gulf coast. One of the immediate 
technical needs is for an explosive charge, 
to be used in echo-ranging, that sends pre- 
cisely the right frequency for sonar buoys. 

Often, aboard the Valley Forge, it seems 
that dinner time in the officer's mess is mere- 
ly a time for a brainstorming session—with 
scientists and engineers tossing around far- 
fetched ideas, or what the layman might so 
regard if he were ignorant of the need for 
radical new devices. 

The conversations at Admiral Thach’s table 
and in flag plot remind one how markedly 
naval warfare has changed in less than a 
generation. The basic ingredients are the 
same: Human courage, as in the case of the 
helicopter pilots who hover over a stormy 
sea as their dipping sonar on a cable probes 
the depths; and good judgment, as in the 
case of the operations officers who must take 
the clues furnished by combat intelligence 
and decide when to pursue and when to 
abandon a search. 

Added to these ancient ingredients of suc- 
cessful naval warfare is the need for ability 
to grasp the technology of electronics and 
for evaluating ideas and theories. It is a 
tribute to the Navy that it has within its 
ranks men who combine the qualities of 
seamen and fighters and, yes, intellectuals 
(in the best sense of the word). 

Sub hunting is like playing a kind of elec- 
tronic chess. The master chess player is the 
task force's commanding officer, Admiral 
mach. As a young fighter pilot in the 
1920's, he flew with a demonstration squad- 
ron in which the wing tips of each plane 
were tied by a manila line to the next plane 
in formation. He was a Navy test pilot and 
an expert in gunnery techniques. As a lieu- 
tenant commander aboard the carrier Lez- 
ington, he developed fighter tactics that 
helped smash the Japanese at Midway and 
in other engagements in the Pacific theater 
in World War II. He planned and directed 
the final offensive air blows against the Jap- 
anese homeland. 

During the Korean war, Admiral Thach 
commanded the aircraft carrier Sicily that 
provided close air support for the Inchon 
landing and the fight to the sea from Chosin 
Reservoir. Later came tours of duty in the 
Pentagon and in the scientific sections of 
the Navy. Admiral Thach has brought to 
his current assignment a passionate interest 
in the application of sclence to weaponry. 

Unfortunately, the intelligence and enthu- 
siasm of Admiral Thach and his team of offi- 
cers in Task Force ALFA cannot make up for 
the tragic lag in U.S. oceanographic research. 
The nation that wins the undersea battle 
may well be the nation that best understands 
the secrets of the sea, To pry these secrets 
from nature the Soviets have 18 large, mod- 
erm oceanographic research vessels at sea; 
the United States has 3 small vessels. 

The most grave statement which I heard 
Admiral Thach make regarding the Soviet 
undersea menace is this: “I believe the Rus- 
sians have made a greater contribution to 
the International Geophysical Year in ocean- 
ographic research than they have in space.” 

When one ponders on the significance of 
that declaration, the gravity of the ASW 
problem comes home with tremendous im- 
pact, If the Russians master the secrets of 
the sea—as, for example, the layers of tem- 
perature in the sea in which sonar efficiency 
is seriously reduced, then American advances 
in weaponry could be completely negated. 


analyzes a 
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The United States cannot afford to be 
ignorant of the sea. In addition to basic 
research, a system must be set up whereby 
the fleet has an efficient undersea conditions 
reporting service—an undersea weather bu- 
reat, so to speak. Effective use of sonar 
requires that commands to know the salinity, 
density and other special conditions of 
waters in which they are operating. This 
means—to cite only a single need—regular 
sampling and analysis of sea water in all 
operating areas of U.S. naval forces. Knowl- 
edge of the weather beneath the seas is the 
key to successful ASW. 

If lack of basic scientific researoh is a 
major lability under which the Navy's ASW 
forces operate, it is by no means the only 
one. Outmoded or inadequate equipment is 
another handicap to those who are desper- 
ately seeking ways and means of dealing with 
the Soviet submarine menace. 

One need look no further than flag plot 
aboard the Valley Forge to see that the 
genius of America has not been lavished on 
ASW. The task of the staff officers in flag 
plot is to evaluate the Information coming 
from combat intelligence and to decide what 
must be done about it. One finds In flag plot 
some very intelligently conceived status 
boards on which are listed ship dispositions 
and the progress of hunter-killer operations. 
These are valuable aids to understanding the 
overall work of the formation during war 
games or actual combat. But they are far 
short of what American science and industry 
should be able to supply. Reports are made 
to the flag bridge either verbally or on 
printed forms. Obviously, this is too slow a 
procedure in an era of push-button elec- 
tronic warfare. Task force ALFA and other 
naval units committed to the defense of our 
country deserve the best in data sing 
and data presentation equipment. It is 
utterly fantastic that hundreds of non- 
essential American businesses should be 
equipped with electronic computers while 
the defenders of our shores should be with- 
out them. 

This deprived condition of the fleet indi- 
cates another victory of the antimilitary 
propagandists over the defense need of the 
United States. 

Nor is the electronic computer field the 
only area in which inadequacies of equip- 
ment exist. There is need for bigger and 
better search planes with more electronic 
equipment and improved data presentation 
for pilots. Today's helicopter, the Sikorsky 
HSS-1, is a fine piece of machinery. But 
search missions, which may last many hours, 
even days, require helicopters with longer 
range and greater endurance. Existing sonar 
can't be dipped into the sea to a sufficient 
depth. The weight and size of the cable 
necessitates a helicopter with greater weight- 
lifting capability and more room. Noise in 
the HSS-1 imposes too great a strain on 
the crew. The fact that the model now 
in service is not an amphibian makes hover- 
ing dangerous, creating a strain in the minds 
of the pilots and rendering night operations 
impossible. A turbine-powered amphibian— 
helicopter has been developed, but it will 
not be introduced into the fleet until late 
1961. Yet the need for such a helicopter is 
right now. 

Even more serious is the general condition 
of warships in the Atlantic Fleet. Rear Adm, 
John C. Daniel, USN, commandant of the 
6th Naval District, pointed out recently that 
of the more than 200 ships in the Atlantic 
Fleet, only 22 are less than 13 years old. 
The Valley Forge was built and paid for dur- 
ing World War II. So were the destroyers 
assigned to task force ALFA. 

The Valley Forge lacks an angled deck. 
No surface-to-air missiles or modern rapid- 
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firing antiaircraft guns have been fitted in 
the flagship. The ship is without a forced 
ventilation system on the hangar deck. Sim- 
Uar inadequacies characterize destroyers in 
the fleet. Nor can they be overcome by 
piecemeal additions of equipment or patch- 
work repairs. 

Too many ships in the fleet are too old: 
years of hard steaming have taken the life 
out of them. Furthermore, the needs of to- 
day's operations call for wholly new ships. 
Vastly increased speed, bigger sonar, im- 
proved communications, and defensive and 
Offensive missiles and rockets are the re- 
quirements that must be met if the U.S. 
Navy is to fulfill its mission. 

If our Government has been slow to fur- 
nish funds to the U.S. Navy for essen 
equipment, the Soviet Government has not 
treated their navy accordingly. A 
Thach points out that the Soviet Union 
has devoted a measure of its Indus- 
trial productivity to the build-up of its sub- 
marine fleet. The Soviet undersea competi- 
tion is serious, for many of the Red fleet's 
subs are the modern Zebra type that has 
ample cruising range for operations aimed 
at our Atlantic coast. In addition to the 
conventionally powered Red subs, some 
which are equipped with air-breathing 
guided missiles similar to the U.S. Navy's 
Regulus missile, the Soviets are reportedly 
at work on five nuclear-powered submarines. 
These are said to be under construction at 
Severodvinsk, a port near Archangel, Fur- 
thermore, Soviet-type submarines are being 
built in Communist China. 

The size, newness, and capability of the 
Soviet undersea fleet, coupled with the 
smallness of our ASW forces and their de- 
ficiencies in modern equipment, indicate 
that the national defense situation has & 
dimension of seriousness not by 
the public. Further economizing at the ex- 
pense of the military in fayor of vastly in- 
creased foreign economic ald and other 
inflationary national and international sub- 
sidies will reduce our chances of gaining 
clear technical superiority over the Soviet 
undersea fleet. 

Sagely, Admiral Thach says, “We cannot 
pack up our whole economy and go off chas- 
ing submarines.” He notes, however, that 
“On the other hand, we can no longer shrug 
off the submarine threat.“ 

The irreducible minimum for defense of 
American coastal waters and major sub- 
marine transit areas is four antisubmarine 
task forces. These are the essential mobile 
forces needed to provide any sort of effective 
deterrent to undersea aggression, 

Beyond the immediate creation of such 
forces, however, must be prompt action to 
modernize the fleet. Replacements must be 
built for ships designed in the 1930's and 
bulit in the early 1940’s—ships that more 
than paid for themselves in victorious action 
during World War II. 

We must modernize our fleet and create 
the best possible task forces for antisub- 
marine warfare. Such action is absolutely 
necessary unless we are prepared to surrender 
control of the ocean depths to the Soviet 
Union and abandon our supremacy on and 
under the seas surrounding this island con- 
tinent of North America. 


2 Eprror’s Norr.—The fact that the Soviet 
military threat to our country is far greater 
today than the Soviet economic threat was 
shown conclusively by H. W. Balgooyen, ex- 
ecutive vice president of American & Foreign 
Power Co., chairman, Inter-American Coun- 
cil, in his brilliant article “Soviet Offen- 
gives: Real and Illusory” for U.S.A. magazine, 
vol. VI, No. 10, May 22, 1959. 
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Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hereby 
Submit for the information of the Mem- 
bers some thoughts on the steel manage- 
Ment lockout that reveals some for- 
gotten facts. It includes a letter and 
Tesolution from Local 1011, United Steel- 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.: 

Untrep SLEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locau 1011, 
Indiana Harbor Ind., August 7, 1959. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Enclosed please find copy of resolution 
adopted by local union 1011, United Steel- 
mao of America, AFL-CIO, East Chicago, 


We definitely are of the opinion that ac- 
tion as stated in the resolution is needed if 
We are to achieve stability of employment in 
the steel industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Reno MUSSATT, 
President. 
Jack WHITESIDE, 
Recording Secretary. 


STEEL INDUSTRY REGULATORY RESOLUTION 


The steel industry's arrogant and selfish 
attitude which has forced its employees to 
Strike for the fifth time since World War 
II only refiects their past disregard and con- 
tempt for their employees. 

In 1892, at Homestead, Pa. their hired 
thugs and goons smashed the employees’ at- 
tempt to gain union recognition. In 1919, 
they again resorted to force and violence 
Plus the blackballing of hundreds of their 
employees to smash the employees’ attempt 
to gain union recognition. They further 
demonstrated their disregard for their em- 
Ployees by being the last of the major indus- 
tries to adopt the 8-hour day. 

In 1937, they again resorted to force and 
Violence to smash their employees" attempt 
to gain union recognition. They further 
showed their contempt by discharging hun- 
dreds of employees for merely belonging to 
& labor union, a right guaranteed by our 
Constitution and restated, by now, by the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

Steelworkers have been forced to strike 
to gain social and economic benefits which 
Other industries have granted their em- 
Ployees through the medium of peaceful col- 
lective bargaining; namely, pensions, insur- 
ance, wage increases, shift differentials, 
Weekend premiums, vacation, etc, 

The history of the steel industry Is one of 
Crisis after crisis, instability in employment 
end utter disregard for the welfare of the 
employee. 

Their present attitude only sustains the 
late President Philip Murray's theory that 
the steel industry is only tolerating us, not 
accepting us, and is only biding its time to 
Tevert back to the laws of the jungle. 

Their spokesmen have publicly stated that 
Without government Intervention the steel- 
Workers would not have been granted the 
Bains they presently enjoy. 

It is no secret that government Interven- 
tion has played a major role in the settle- 
ment of every strike since 1937. It is the 
responsibility of government to protect the 
Welfare of its citizens. 
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The enactment of the Rallway Labor Act, 

- by the U.S. Congress in 1926, has done much 

toward stabilizing good management-labor 

relationship in an industry which was in 
constant turmoil. 

Steel is basic to our economy and the wel- 
fare of our Nation depends upon its con- 
tinued peaceful and fruitful operation. The 
control of such a vital industry must not 
be left entirely in the hands of people whose 
very history and records show contempt and 
disregard for their employees: So, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That Local Union 1011, United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, call upon 
the President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell to immediately explore the possi- 
bility of proposing regulatory legislation to 
bring to an end the ever reoccurring crises in 
the steel industry; and be it further 

. Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President David J. McDonald, Di- 
rector Joseph Germano, Senators Estes Ke- 
fauver, Paul Douglas, Vance Hartke, Homer 
Capehart, Congressman Ray Madden, the 
Hammond Times, and the Gary Post-Trib- 
une; be it further 

Resolved, That President David J. McDon- 
ald distribute copies of this resolution to 
all striking local unions of the United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO. 


Last Chance for a Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 


congressional control of Federal spend- 


ing has never been needed more than at 
present, when we end a fiscal year with 
the largest peacetime deficit in our his- 
tory, and we see requests for raising the 
debt limit presented to the Congress, and 
at a time when we must continue tax 
measures intended for wartime to pre- 
vent even greater deficits. 

During the last Congress H.R. 8002 was 
adopted and become Public Law 85-759. 
This measure would put into effect the 
Hoover Commission’s plan for account- 
ing in the Federal Government, if it is 
implemented by the President and the 
Congress. Unfortunately very little has 
been accomplished thus far. The 
following editorial appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
June 26, 1959. I hope that this editorial 
will point up to all Members the need to 
implement this law, to return fiscal con- 
trol to the Congress: 

Last CHANCE FOR A TEST 

Congress has one more chance at this ses- 
sion to test an important budget reform it 
approved less than a year ago but so far-seems 
to have almost forgotten. This is the Hoover 
Commission's plan for annual accounting 
by Federal departments and agencies of all 
appropriations carried over from previous 

ears. 
: Senator Kuchl, of California, reminded 
the Senate this week that nothing has been 
done as yet to comply with President Eisen- 
hower's request that the so-called accrual- 
accounting system be tried out in six de. 
partments and agencies. Efforts of support- 
ers of governmental economy to include in 
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several appropriation bills a provision for 
such accounting have met with rebuffs either 
in committee or on the floor. 

However, Congress has a last chance to 
give the plan a test, although in a rather 
small way. The Senate has voted to provide 
for such a tryout In the Panama Canal Zone. 
The authority was included in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce appropriation bill, now 
pending before a conference committee. We 
hope the conferees will approve the provi- 
sion. 

Why Congress has been so reluctant to 
adopt the new accounting method as a gen- 
eral policy is a mystery. Usually Congress 
is quick to seize any opportunity to exer- 
¢ise better control of Federal spending. And 
the Hoover proposal would give Congress a 
firmer grip on the pursestrings of the Fed- 
eral establishment. As Senator KUCHEL 
succinctly put it, Congress then could tell 
the executive branch: “So much you may 
spend next year and not 1 cent more.” 


This Is a Modern Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therewith an address made by 
the distinguished Secretary of the Army 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
of the U.S. Army held here in Washing- 
ton on August 5, 1959. The Secretary 
spoke on the subject “This Is a Modern 
Army.” No American has worked harder 
to keep our gallant men and women of 
the Army capable of meeting the prob- 
lems of modern warfare. His efforts are 
more and more being realized by Amer- 
icans. The American Army is a modern 
Army, the American Army stands be- 
tween communism, which is slavery, and 
freedom. In this fight for liberty, Wilber 
Brucker deserves the appreciation of our 
Nation and of the world. 

The address follows: 


THIS Is A MODERN ARMY 


(Remarks by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Bruoker, Secretary of the Army, Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, August 5, 1959) 

Sgt. Donald H. Knigge (Ki-nig’-&), to- 
night's soldier of the future, is presented by 
the U.S, Army Combat Development Experi- 
mentation Center, Fort Ord, Calif. He was 
selected to attend the AUSA meeting because 
of his outstanding bearing, soldierly qualities, 
and high performance of duty. 

He is a squad leader of a combat engi- 
neer platoon, First Battle Group, 10th In- 
fantry Combat Development Experimenta- 
tion Center. 

Sergeant Knigge was made a sergeant after 
only 19 months in the Army, during which 
he served in the Far East. He 18 22, single, 
and entered the service at Waucanda, TIL 
On two occasions he was named soldier of 
the month, and also was named driver of the 
month at Combat Development Experimen- 
tation Center. He has recently reenlisted for 
a 6-year period, having selected the US. 
Army for his career. 

This is the new soldier of 1965. 
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Please take of your helmet, Sergeant 
Knigge. 

You have seen this outfit many times dur- 
Alg the last 3 days. I just wanted to prove 
there really is a man inside all that para- 
phernalia—a man with a heart and a mind, 
with the courage, initiative, aggressiveness, 
and discipline I spoke of earlier—a soldier. 

Remember that whatever the soldier may 
wear, with whatever weapons he may be 
armed, he is still the eternal man who goes 
into battle alone, and holds in his two hands 
the security of the Nation. 

Nothing is more important to the future 
of the Army, and the future of our beloved 
country, than a proper understanding of that 
fact. The Army is a living, progressive, in- 
dispensable part of American life, the em- 
bodiment and defender of American princi- 
ples. 

The contribution which this association ts 
making throughout the country toward a 
better understanding of the high importance 
of our Army to the national defense is unique 
and highly significant. 

When we compare the first annual meet- 
ing of this association in. October 1955 with 
this meeting, we can readily see that the 
progress of the Association of the U.S. Army 
has been nothing short of remarkable. 

Moreover, the program we have witnessed 
during the last 3 days, together with the 
tremendously impressive military and in- 
dustrial exhibits, illustrates just how impor- 
tant these meetings have become. They 
provide us with the best possible forum for 
disseminating information and for obtaining 
the views and ideas of some of the best minds 
in our country. 

Our Army has a truly global mission. This 
Nation is associated with 45 other nations 
in the most powerful system of collective 
security ever created. Army personnel are 
serving in more than 70 foreign countries 
and areas, It can be truly said that the 
sun never sets on the U.S. Army. It stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our 
allied friends around the world as a potent 
reminder that we are ready to honor our 
international agreements promptly, and to 
@ppose any aggression with the full force of 
American military might if need be. Nearly 
half the strength of our Army is stationed 
overseas. 

. . . > . 


In the past few days you ħave participated 
in discussion with the experts on what is 
required to make a modern army capable 
of meeting such vast responsibilities. At 
a time when there is no letup in interna- 
tional tensions, when the responsibilities of 
the Army seem to Increase, there is a tend- 
ency to dwell on our shortcomings and to 
overlook our great strengths. While the 
presentations and your discussions have 
quite properly centered on the more concrete 
requirements of a modern Army, I feel that 
our great, underlying strength is derived 
from such intangibles as morale and esprit 
de corps. 

The Army today has one attribute which 
ranks in importance far above any new 
weapon, item of equipment, or concept 
and that is the new, restless, and revolu- 
tionary mental outlook among its officers 
and men—an outlook which is constantly 
searching for something better and always 
looking for something more suitable to the 
requirements of the age. After all, a modern 
army is one which is equipped to perform 
its functions in a modern world, and one 
which stays modern. In my opinion, the 
greatest single asset we have today is this 
new attitude and habit of thinking—and I 
have seen it everywhere—which is ready to 
cast away any outmoded ideas while seek- 
ing with a high degree of originality and 
imagination to stay ahead in an age when 
technological advancements occur with 
breathtaking speed. Implicit in this kind 
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of thinking is the realization that we must 
not lose sight of today's task—that we must 
be ready at all times to fight with what we 
have, that we dare not let our present battle- 
field capabilities decline while dreaming up 
new ideas for the future. 

That is the kind of thinking we have to- 
day. We have an Army that, first of all, 
is proud of its traditions and its 145 cam- 
paign streamers. While the Army is capable 
of waging war today with the weapons now 
in its hands, it is constantly thinking of new 
ways to use the information that science 
and technology are giving it. It is a proud 
army with its feet on the ground and its 
eyes on tomorrow. 

As Secretary of the Army, I speak as the 
head of the Army family. 

Proud to have such a large and enthusias- 
tic family. 

Dlustration of Fisher family—father and 
seven sons. 


When one was scratched all bled. 
Honor to one was felt by all. 


I want it to be like that with this Army 
family. 

I want you to bleed with me and with each 
other when thirgs go wrong for the Army. 
Feel pride with me and share your pride with 
each other about the Army's achievements. 

ARMY-MINDED 


Develop a loyalty to the Army which is per- 
sonal and real. 

This has been a splendid annual meeting, 
but to look back upon it merely as a pleasant 
occasion would be the gravest mistake you 
could make. 

What you have received here, take with 
you and spread it throughout your individ- 
ual spheres of influence. 

In this audience are representatives of 
virtually every element in American life— 
active Army, Reserve components, ROTC, 
business and industry, the scientific commu- 
nity, Government, the press, and the civic 
leadership of the Nation. 

Each has a vital and inescapable responsi- 


“bility to make a dynamic effort to get the 


truth as we know it across to the American 
people as a whole, to make it our own indi- 
vidual guideline, and contribute in every 
way possible to the on-going of the Army. 

You have heard a lot about the modern 
Army, and the new weapons and equipment 
which have been developed to bring it to a 
hich level of technological superiority. 

Without in any way discounting the im- 
measurable value of modernization along all 
lines, I would remind you not to forget that 
there are many old-fashioned things which 
will never lose their value—are as indiepen- 
sable to the capability of the Army today as 
they ever were. 

One of these is courage—good, old-fash- 
loned American courage. 

Foch’s comment to Pershing: “Trouble 
with the American soldier, he has never 
learned to retreat.” 

He still has never learned to retreat, and 
I know he never will. 

Initiative: Always a characteristic of the 
American soldier. 


Aggressiveness: Has earned victory on 
countless battlefields. 
Discipline: The invariable hallmark of 


quality and capability in any military organ- 
ization from the legions of Rome to the 
Pentomic U.S. Army. 

Requirements of modern warfare: Great 
mobility, wide dispersion of troops, small 
units self-sufficiency and initiative—all place 
tar greater emphasis than ever before on the 
importance of these old-fashioned Army vir- 
tues. Never sell them short. 

Good seeds from the past, planted in fertile 
ground, will produce a bountiful harvest. 
That is one reason we brought the Army flag 
into being. From the heritage of the Army's 
past, reaching across the years from Ticon- 
deroga to Korea, comes the most potent and 
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enduring inspiration for new and even great- 
er accomplishments. 

When we examine some of the Army's ele- 
ments of strength, we cannot help but think 
of personnel. The individual soldier will al- 
ways be the ultimate weapon. In a sense, 
the individual soldier must also be modern- 
ized. Our manpower modernization can be 
accomplished in a variety of ways, greater 
emphasis upon our personnel policies, upon 
acquisition of skills, upon early recognition 
and selection of leaders, and upon recogniz- 
ing psychological stability. 

We have today the finest officers and en- 
listed men in the active Army, and by that 
I mean the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve, that we have ever had. The recent 
elimination of 72,000 ineffective and the au- 
thority to reject substandard individuals 
prior to Induction, have contributed materi- 
ally to the improvement of our enlisted per- 
sonnel, Equally important is our success in 
retaining qualified and trained individuals 
in the Army. More adequate pay, prestige. 
and the opportunity for advancement are 
now provided, primarily by implementation 
of a comprehensive enlisted personnel man- 
agement program, which includes education- 
al development of interested and qualified 
soldiers, not only in our service schools, but 
also in our units and civilian training Insti- 
tutions. 

- . . * . 


Through the general educational develop- 
ment program, over 45,000 enlisted men dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 achieved the equivalent 
of high school completion; 6,000 passed the 
four-part college level test which is widely 
accepted as equivalent to a year in college. 
Sixty thousand were enrolled through Army 
centers for study on a correspondence basis. 
College level enrollment alone totaled 50,000. 
In all levels of education, ranging from ele- 
mentary instruction through advanced col- 
lege work, a total of 360,000 individual 
courses were completed by 125,000 partici- 
pants. 

These measures are contributing success- 
fully to the production of an elite corps of 
highly trained, responsible non-commis- 
sioned officers and specialists, which is 80 
necessary for operation of our active units 
and for immediate expansion in the event 
of mobilization. 

As one significant index of the Army's 
success in improving the quality level of its 
personnel, the number of prisoners in Army 
disciplinary barracks has dropped in 4 years 
from just over 7,000 to 1,188, and we have 
been able to close four disciplinary bar- 
racks: In the same period the number of 
soldiers confined in post stockades for rela- 
tively minor infractions has been reduced 
by more than 50 percent. 

In the last 3 years while the strength 
of the Army was decreasing by 17 percent, 
the number of Army prisoners in discipli- 
nary barracks declined more than 74 per- 
cent in the same period. This has permitted 
the closing of four of the five disciplinary 
barracks. Overall court martial rates in the 
Army have dropped 22 percent, while its gen- 
eral courts martial rate has declined by 67 
percent. Significantly, AWOL rates have 
declined 38 percent. 

More than ever the Army needs Intelli- 
gent and resolute soldiers whose sense of 
duty and esprit is of the highest order. 

Similar programs for educational advance- 
ment are offered for our officers. Also, for- 
eign linguistic skills are being developed. 
Outstanding officers are being considered for 
accelerated promotion. Ineffectives are being 
eliminated, and the best qualified method 
of selection is now in effect for promotion 
to all grades above captain. 

In Mne with the events of recent years 
and the expectations for tomorrow, the cur- 
ricula, facilities, and policies of our service 
schools have been greatly improved. Army 
schools and colleges will continue to em- 
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Phasize instruction which trains leaders to 
Cope with the drastic reduction in battle- 
field reaction and decision time resulting 
the new tactics of nuclear warfare. 
Today's tactical doctrine imposes more re- 
Sponsibility on the junior commander than 
Was borne by many senior commanders in 
World War II. Decisions which, in the past, 
Might have waited upon a staff confer- 
ence, in any future war will have to be made 
Within minutes, and on the spot. 
Tou have seen here in the various dis- 

Plays and exhibits some of the new weapons 
and materiel we are developing for the mod- 
ern Army. To mention only a few, the 
Sergeant and the Pershing missiles to re- 
Place the Corporal and Redstone now de- 
Ployed with our forces overseas. The La- 
Crosse became operational In July with the 
Issuance of equipment to the two battalions 
Which were activated in June. The Little 
John, successor to Honest John, though not 
Yet operatfonal, is making excellent progress 

development, The new Redeye shoulder- 

missile, which, in the hands of individ- 

Ual soldiers will greatly improve the low- 

altitude air defense of our combat forces, 

fills a need which has been felt since the 
of World War II. 

Do not think that we are being carried 

away by glamour“ weapons. On the con- 

+ we recognize that the ground soldier 
and the nonatomic weapons are still basic 
to the Army. We have just put into pro- 
Guction the M-14 rifle and all the all-purpose 
M-60 machinegun, equipped to fire the NATO 
7.62 cartridge. These will be made avail- 
able to troops as rapidly as budgetary con- 
Siderations permit. 

Our new main battle tank, the M-60, 
Which will be produced during the coming 
Year, is greatly improved over the present M- 

Series. The M-60 will incorporate a 105- 
mm. gun and a diesel engine. It will defeat 
any existing tank, and will enjoy a widely in- 
Creased operating range. We are starting 
Production of a new armored personnel car- 
rler and are developing a new command and 
reconnaissance vehicle. Both of these are 
highly maneuverable, fiexible in use, air 
transportable, and capable of swimming in- 
land waters. 

Diesel-powered trucks, also capable of 
Crossing inland waters, are being stand- 
ardized. These new vehicles will greatly in- 
Crease the cross-country mobility of our 
Combat forces and reduce the heavy require- 
Ments for ferrying and bridging equipment 
in river crossing operations. 

The Army is doing the major portion of 

and development in the fields of 
toxicological agents for national defense. 
Recently, a great deal of public interest has 
been shown in the possible military use of 
Chemical agents which do not cause death 
or permanent injury, but only produce tem- 
Porary physical or mental incapacitation, 
Although these agents have limitations, they 
Suggest the ultimate possibility of a new 
Concept of warfare for which we must de- 
velop adequate defense. 

Our progressive, forward-looking Army 

not concentrated solely on its men and 
Weapons. It has conducted vast research 
and has developed a new military structure 
to employ both men and materiel effectively 
Under conditions of either nuclear or con- 
ventional warfare. The first major change 
Was the adoption of the Pentomic division 
in 1957, which has since been fully imple- 
Mented. From it we have gained a great 
deal of experience. The first major improve- 
Ments will be made shortly. The most sig- 
nificant of these is the increase in firepower 
brought about by reorganizing its artillery 
and providing an Increase in the number of 
155-millimeter howitzer. Now, harder hit- 
ting and more versatile organizations are 
Under study, These will take full advantage 
of our increased firepower and improved air 
and ground mobility. 
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Of equal importance to firepower is the 
commander's ability to locate and identify 
enemy targets quickly, so that he can use 
the new and powerful weapons which have 
been put in his hands. Combat surveillance 
equipment now or soon to be in the hands 
of troops includes short- and medium-range 
radar sets for detecting moving targets in 
fog, smoke, or darkness. Drones carrying 
infrared, photographic, and other sensory 
devices have been flight tested. These drones 
will soon be in production for distribution 
to combat troops. Aerial cameras using 
infrared and other special film, and utilizing 
quick film-delivery and processing tech- 
niques, will be in the hands of troops during 
the coming year. This 1s all solid achieve- 
ment, 

Although some of the developments you 
are seeing at this meeting are not in quantity 
production as yet, I do not want to leave the 
impression that the combat readiness of the 
U.S. Army is dependent upon full issue of 
new weapons and materiel to every last troop 
unit. I must emphasize, that while the full 
production of this equipment will materially 
enhance our capabilities, our forces are 
combat-ready today. They are prepared for 
any type of aggression the Communists 
might initiate. The ability of our Army 
units to move on short notice to defend any 
part of the globe was amply demonstrated 
during the Lebanon crisis. In particular, 
the formation of STRAC—the Army’s Stra- 
tegic Army Corps—has added immensely to 
our Nation's deterrent capability. This 
ready force, poised to move out by plane or 
ship at an hour's notice if necessary to cope 
with Communist armed aggression anywhere 
in the world, is an indispensable element of 
our military strength in a period of tension. 
A year ago, you will remember, a large STRAC 
combat element from the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision was deployed a distance of 1,740 miles 
overseas in only 16 hours and 40 minutes 
from first alert to final landing. ETA 

The progressive contributions e on- 
going of the Army made by each of the 
technical services have been remarkable. 
The Ordnance Corps, the Transportation 
Corps, the Corps of Engineers, the Quarter- 
master Corps, the Signal Corps, the Medical 
Corps, and the Chemical Corps, have done 
and are continuing to do a magnificent job 
within their specialized fields. Essential to 
the continuing evolution of a tough and 
aggressive ground combat force is our Army 
aviation. Developments are taking place in 
this area which are adding immeasurably to 
the Army's combat capability. The Women’s 
Army Corps ‘occupies a position of growing 
Importance in the Army today. The past 
history of the Corps has demonstrated that 
in many essential Army assignments, women 
are both capable and willing to carry a man’s 
load. 

The relative proportion and makeup of 
land, sea, and air forces in the U.S. military 
structure it a dynamic thing and is, of 
course, constantly reevaluated with changing 
technology and a changing threat. To say 
that U.S. military power is today adequate to 
meet threats to U.S. security does not mean 
that this same structure will be adequate 
8 years from today. The US. monopoly 
in atomic weapons ended some time ago, 
and the shift has been toward parity, a 
condition of mutual equilibrium. Even 
during that period when the United States 
had a monopoly on atomic weapons, Soviet 
leaders showed boldness. Today we face 
increasing risks. We have seen many indi- 
cations of Soviet truculence in recent events 
such as at the time of the Syrian crisis last 
year, the Lebanon situation, the Taiwan 
Strait incidents, and the challenge at Berlin, 
All of these have been accompanied by 
blatant Soviet threats of nuclear devasta- 
tion, such as Mr. Khrushchev's remarks in 
Albania in the midst of the Geneva negotia- 
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tions, and his recent so-called tough talk to 
US. citizens visiting the Kremlin. 

We have considerable evidence in the re- 
ception recently accorded Vice President 
Nixon by the people of Poland and even the 
Soviet Union itself, that the man on the 
street behind the iron curtain does not share 
the belligerence of the Communist leader- 
ship toward America. We may hope that the 
success of the Vice President's mission, which 
he carried out with such outstanding suc- 
cess, is an indication that a day of better 
understanding between the free world and 
the Communist world will dawn in our time. 
However, no amount of optimism on this 
score should lead us into the folly of letting 
down our formidable guard in any respect. 

If the United States kceps its own long- 
range nuclear attack forces protected, out of 
reach, continually modernized and at ade- 
quate strength—as we must do—we may be 
able to deter the Soviet Union from using 
their ICBM missiles against the United 
States. But in the era of this “balance of 
terror” the U.S. ability for massive retalia- 
tion must be accompanied by the balanced 
ability to deter limited war—the piece- 
meal aggression which, if not prevented, 
could ultimately leave the United States an 
island in the hostile world—a new kind of 
“Fortress America.” The final decision may 
rest upon the basis of military capabilities 
for limited war. Hence, land forces have 
become increasingly important. 

These are plain ideas, yet sometimes dim- 
cult to have accepted. When faced with any 
Job, it is characteristic that our people try 
to find some way to do the entire job with 
machines. The modern equipment on dis- 
play at this meeting demonstrates the 
Army's use of machines to help do the job. 
But the Army knows that there is no sub- 
stitute for the heart, the nerve, the muscle, 
and the brain of men. Similarly, in the 
tough competition of power politics, while 
all forms of military power are essential, 
there can be no substitute for adequate 
land power, as the United States has learned 
time and time again. The inexorable logic 
of our times makes the Army more im- 
portant today than it was yesterday, and 
more important 3 years from today than it 
is today. 

A major responsibility assigned the Army, 
as part of the triservice air defense com- 
mand, is that of organizing, training, and 
equipping air defense units for defense not 
only of the United States but also for the 
defense of overseas commands and our mil- 
itary forces in the fleld. This is the Army's 
time-honored role, since we have operated 
air defense weapons from their very Incep- 
tion. In this respect the immediate prob- 
lem is to provide an effective defense against 
enemy bombers and air-supported missiles. 
In the near future we must also be able 
to defend against enemy ballistic missiles, 
both ICBM’s and submarine-launched 
IRBM's. We must be ready to detect and 
defeat a sneak attack by any combination 
of missiles or bombers at any time or place 
it might strike. This defense must pro- 
vide protection to our deterrent forces, vital 
industries, and large population complexes, 
so that we are able to retaliate immediately, 
and to mount an effective offensive with our 
own forces, Our alr defense deploymenta 
are therefore our first line of battle, an 
integral part of our fighting capability. 
They constitute a shield fashioned to fit 
the requirements of our world position, 
the precise threat we face, and our mission 
to prevent war if possible, or to win it 
quickly if it should be thrust upon us. 
Without these defenses the United States 
would have only a one- strike“ strategic 
force. 

The U.S, Army contributes very greatly 
to the Nation’s air defense position, In 
the development of weapons systems for alr 
defense, we have recognized from the outset 
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the changing nature of the threat and have 
had weapons systems operationally ready in 
time to meet the threat. As you know, 
the original Nike-Ajax was put in operation 
in 1953, and can destroy any enemy bomber 
existing today. Hercules, the second gener- 
ation of the Nike family, became opera- 
tional in 1958. It can destroy even more 
advanced enemy bombers and also destroy 
crulge-type missiles. Its actual presence 
on site—here and now—in the air defense 
of the Nation at this critical juncture makes 
it a major factor in our Nation's security. 
The third generation of the Nike family, the 
Nike-Zeus, is the only U.S. guided missile 
under development to counter the Intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile threat. Progress 
in all phascs of the Nike-Zeus development 
is proceeding on schedule, reiiscting the 
Army’s stated confidence in the feasibility 
of providing an effective anti-ballistic mis- 
sile defense. Like its now-proved predeces- 
sors, Nike-Zeus has reached a high state of 
development. At present we are conyinced 
that because of the difficulty, if not the 
impoesibility, of destroying enemy ballistic 
missiles prior to launching, the Nation must 
have a capability for anti-missile defense of 
vital areas. We are firmly convinced that 
the Nike-Zeus system can be placed in the 
field to provide this defense. 

Sice World War U, the threat to America 
has become more direct, and every man, 
woman, and child is in the danger zone. 
There is continued need for young men and 
women from all over the Nation to serve 
in the Army and it is becoming a more fa- 
miliar element in every community, school, 
and home. For the first time in our his- 
tory, for instance, Army air defense units 
are statloned—on a wartime footing—right 
in the midst of several of our most heavily 
populated areas. These units are not, as 
in the past, defending solely military in- 
stallations or units from air attack. They 
aye defending our homes and loved ones. 

Heavy emphasis has been placed upon in- 
creasing the quality and combat effective- 
ness of our National Guard and Army Re- 
serve units, and as a result, their level of 
readiness for active duty as full-fledged ele- 
ments of “one fighting Army“ is at an all- 
time high. 

The state of training of individuals in the 
Reserve Components has been improved 
tremendously in the past 2 years through 
the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. All non-prior service personnel enlist- 
ing in either the Army Reserve or Army 
National Guard now are required to under- 
go a minimum of 6 months active duty in 
the training establishment of the active 
Army. Thus the training status of our 
400,000 National Guardsmen and 300,000 
Army Reserves is the best in our history. 


The Reserve Officers Training Corps Is 
& continuous stream of capable, 
young oflicers into the Army each year. I 
have seen these young men on many of my 
inspection trips, and I have nothing but 
highest praise for them. In the week just 
passed, the ROTC completed one of the most 
successful summer encampments in its his- 
tory. Staff and college presidents who are 
invited to these camps have reported that 
they bad never before witnessed such keen- 
ness as they saw among these 14,000 col- 
leglans who will one day serve in the ranks 
of our active and reserve components, Their 
alertness, fitness, and training progress was 
indeed gratifying. 

This is all very heartening, because we 
must bear in mind that the important mat- 
ters which have been brought up at this 
conference—that the Army's future—will 
one day fall into the hands of these young 
men who make up the major annual source 
of new talent for our officer corps. Some 
800 of these men—distinguished military 
graduntes—will be commissioned in the 
Regular Army. The remainder will be com- 
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missioned in the Army Reserve, about 4,000 
of whom will serve on active duty for two 
years or more. 

This Nation was indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing the splendid backlog of officers trained 
in the ROTC at the outset of both World 
War II and Korea. Without them, we 
would have been faced with an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to mobilization and 
training. We have not forgotten the les- 
son of those two wars, and our future 
course will be planned so that the Army 
can continue to make use of the best col- 
leglate manpower available. 

Wherever in the world a critical situa- 
tion may develop—as in Berlin at the pres- 
ent moment—tit is never something remote 
from the home towns of America, for it is 
our local Reservists, ready for duty If the 
call comes, who constitute the visible, de- 
terrent evidence of our military organiza- 
tion-in-depth, the foundation of our stay- 
ing power in the event of a war emergency. 
Our strength in Reserve, recognized by any 
potential aggressor, contributes immecsur- 
ably to the ability of the United States to 
stand firm in any crisis. 

+ 


* . * kd 


It is our golden opportunity to make the 
Army something truly fine and truly Ameri- 
can. As the Nation's need for us grows, its 
understanding of our mission increases, and 
the people will appreciate more and more 
the grave and numerous problems involved 
in maintaining an adequate defense. This 
will be our opportunity for “telling the 
Army story” and for getting the support we 
need to build a fighting force of the high- 
est possible quality. The people of America 
will be in the front lines of any future 
confiict, and you and I can take no greater 
step toward “modernization” than that of 
alerting the people to the contribution of 
the Army. 

We have a similar task to handle within 
the Army—the achievement of a new spirit 
of unity throughout our various compo- 
nents, arms, and services. It is time for all 
of us—Regulars and Reserves, civilian and 
military, infantryman and engineer, active 
duty and retired—to close ranks and strive 
in fact as well as in theory for a unity of 
effort, purpose and identity which will 
galvanize the countless categories of units, 
components, and elements into one army. 

We recognize the splendid traditions of 
each arm, service, and component, The In- 
fantry is just proud of its front-line role in 
every war. Paratroopers, tankers, and artil- 
lerymen find inspiration in their magnifi- 
cent combat exploits in the battles of other 
years. The long and distinguished records 
of the various services furnish strong incen- 
tive for further and greater accomplishment. 
Many of our National Guard and Army Re- 
serve units are heirs to a gallant tradition 
of service to the Nation which goes back in 
some cases to the War of Independence, and 
even before. We would preserve these in- 
valuable traditions. We would do nothing 
to weaken or destroy these intangible sources 
of pride and esprit. Nevertheless, in order 
to keep pace with the increasingly grave re- 
quirements placed upon us, it is imperative 
that we bring about a true amalgamation of 
all arms, services, and components into one 
army with a slogan of “One for all, and all 
for one.” 

What does all of this mean? 

Today we haye the opportunity to re- 
shape the Army into something more uni- 
fled in spirit and in being because an evi- 
dent threat and danger stalks among us, 
binding us together in the fellowship of 
common peril, In the past, this unity was 
achieved only during the actual months of 
battle when men shared the rigors, dangers, 
and accomplishments of war together.. 

We shall continue to build along these 
lines, using the organizational material we 
now have at hand, We have only the neces- 
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sity to increase confidence and mutual trust 
among all components and branches of the 
Army and thus be able to replace the images 
of the regular and guardsman or the In- 
fantryman and artilleryman with the single 
image of the soldier. You shall hear moré 
about our effort to achieve this. Next Oo- 
tober, I intend to call a conference of th® 
leaders of all Army components an 
branches to ascertain what can and will be 
done. 

The ultimate product will be a stronger. 
integrated Army team, serving with profes- 
sional and spirited efliciency within our 
larger triservice force, dedicated more than 
ever to the preservation of peace and the 
attainment of national objectives, 

During the course of this inspiring an- 
nual meeting, you have seen a great many 
outstanding displays, heard expert discus- 
sion of the Army and its problems and prog” 
ress, acquired countless items of informa- 
tion. 

What you have gotten here should not be 
taken home and put in cold storage. 

Spread the message everywhere and to 
everyone you meet. Be an active, full-time 
and enthusiastic advocate of the Army—* 
super salesman, 

There is a rising tide of public opinion 
recognizing the need for ground forces. Give 
every ounce of added impetus you can to 
this tide. 

Help to build up a momentum for the 
Army, 

Object is not to sell the Army to the 
believers, but to convert the unbelievers: 
otherwise there is a great danger of becom- 
ing too “inbred.” 

AUSA chapters now number two. This 13 
only a beginning. There should be a chapter 
in every good-sized city throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, 

Oid image of the Army as made up of 
foot soldiers slogging slowly along with 
rifles still held by countless people, It is UP 
to you to see that the people get the 
of the Army as it is today. 

Since 1953, the era of the new look has 
been evolving which, in 1959, finds us in 4 
new atmosphere, By the time we meet in 
1960, we will be on the threshold of a new 
strategic concept for the defense of America. 


Job Development Aid Legislation Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday. 
July 31, 1959, commenting on Pennsyl- 
vanla Gov. David L. Lawrence’s remarks 
at a meeting of the Fennsylvania con- 
fressional delegation held last week in 
Washington on area redevelopment 
legislation: 

Jon DEVELOPMENT Am 

Properly enough Governor Lawrence, in an 
address before the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation on Wednesday, in Wash- 
ington, apepaled for support of Job develop- 
ment legislation, He stressed it as of para- 
mount importance. In supporting his plea, 
he said that the State suffered severely dur- 
ing the recent recession and continues to 
suffer. He pictured unemployment in Penn- 
sylvania as a chronic condition. In Hetirg 
reasons, ho said: “They bear on the shift of 
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textiles to the South: the depletion of our 
forests; the mechanization of our coal mines 
and coal’s competition from other fuels; the 
automation process in many industries, 
Notably steel; and the dieselization of our 
Tailroads,” 

The Governor did not minimize the prob- 
lem. He placed unemployment as of May, 
the last month for which complete figures 
are available, at 364,000. The Governor vol- 
unteered that the State and its communities 

ve done “a magnificent job“ through local 
industrial authorities. This is borne out by 
the successful bidding for new industries in 
Luzerne County. It is also supported by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
Teport released for publication yesterday. 

A total of 136 new and expanded plant 
facilities was credited to efforts made during 
the first 6 months of this year with the total 
including 52 new manufacturing plants. 
Seventy-five of them reported that at full 
normal operations they will create 6,300 new 
industrial jobs with the remaining 61 ac- 
Counting for a possible additional 3,000. 

This is far from offsetting the estimated 
Unemployment, but it shows that Pennsyl- 
Vania and its communities are bent on help- 
ing themselves while asking for Government 
ald, Federal and State. 


Trip Boosts Prestize of Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
on RD, I include the following Trendex 

TRIP Boosts PRESTIGE or Nixon 
(By Jack Boyle) 

New Yorx.—Ricuarp Nixon's presidential 
Prospects have been increased tromendously 
by his Russian visit, a Trendex poll made 
this week shows. 

The poll was similar to Trendex polls made 
in November, 1958, and in February of this 


They show Nrxon’s popularity almost 
doubled in the last 9 months, 

He is now the favored Republican candi- 
date of 71.5 percent of the people, the latest 
Poll shows. 

Here is a comparison of the three polls: 


[In percent] 


July 


Nóvember | February 
1958 1959 1959 


In all three polls, the question asked of a 
Scientifically selected cross section of Ameri- 


Cans was identical. It was; “As of right now, 
do you think RicHarp Nixon or Nelson 
Rockefeller would get the most votes for 
Presidoncy as the nominee of the Republican 
Party?” 

All interviewed were invited to explain 
thelr answers. 

It was In these explanations that the effect 
of Nrxon’s current visit to Russia became 
apparent. * 

HE STOOD UP TO KHRUSHCHEV 


Phrases such as “He stood up to Khru- 
mehev,“ “He's shown his ability in inter- 
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national affairs,” “Proven diplomat,” “Good 
appearance on television,” “Experience in 
world affairs,” “Now better known,” and 
“More publicized than ever” recurred fre- 
quently in the reasons offered. 

Here is a sampling of typical responses 
with party affiliations given: 

An eastern truck driver, Democrat: 
“Nrxon is doing a good job in Russia and 
winning nationwide good will at home.” 

A western factory Inspector, Democrat: 
“He seems to be getting on well with the 
Russians, which impresses the voters.” 

A midwestern auditor, Republican: “He 
knows how to deal with the Communists.” 

An eastern chemist, independent: He has 
a salesman's ‘hep’. He has handled himself 
admirably.” - 

A southern maintenance engineer, Demo- 
crat: “Rockefleller has slowed down.“ 

An eastern engraver, politics declined: 
“Nrxon stood up to Khrushchev.” 

VICE PRESIDENT LOSES GROUND IN SOUTH 

Those favoring Rockefeller were no less 
pointed in their remarks, as this sampling 
shows: 

A western Federal Government employee, 
Democrat: “Nixon is too much of a dis- 
turber.“ 

A western trucker, Democrat: All Cali- 
fornia hates Nrxon.” 

A midwestern painter, politics declined: 
“We are due for a change.” 

A southern embalmer, Democrat: “His 
success proves what kind of a man he is.” 

A southern nurse, Democrat: “Rockefeller 
has money so he wouldn't have to be Presl- 
dent just to get more.” 

A breakdown of the poll by regions shows 
that Nixon has lost some ground in the 
South. Here is a recapitulation of the three 


polls, by regions: 


Rockefeller: 
November 1958. 


February 1959. 
This week. -..--..... 

No cholce; 
November 1958 


„RS 342 BES 
“eno Awo osn 
28 DEN BSS 
won san now 


Less than 14 of percent. 


Nixon Leads in Local Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 
5 OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the San Diego Independent: 

Nixon LEADS IN LOCAL POLL 

Vice President RīicHaro Nixon proved the 
strongest candidate for the 1960 presidential 
election, according to the results of the San 
Diego Independent's poll. 

San Diegans, chose him by a wide margin 
over the next leadifig Republican Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Senator Jon KENNEDY was the choice of 
the Democrats as their candidate but Nixon 
outpolied, any Democrat, 
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Gov. Edmund (Pat) Brown who has been 
showing strength on California polls, was not 
listed as a possible candidate because most 
of his strength is, so far, in this State. 

The San Diego Independent's poll is made 
on a scientific sampling basis by professional 
interviewers. Each major area of Metropoli- 
tan San Diego is properly represented in the 
total sample. Half of the interviews are 
made with men, half with women. Only 
one interview per dwelling unit is permitted. 
Followup checks are made in a limited 
number of cases to insure that the personal 
interviews were accurately recorded, 

The results were: 

“National polls show Nixon, Rockefe'ler, 
Lodge, and Stassen to be the leading candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination for 
President in 1960 at the present. tims. 
Which one of these men would you like to 
see nominated?” 


Total 
Percent 
o etedbcscekctuasona 46 
(2) Rockefeller. 2 
(3) Lodge... 4 
4) Stasson T E —————— 
5) Nono of these; don't like any of the candidates; 
can’t suggest any others; Knuwland_....__. 5 
O SODOR: aaa ee Rew ee Set LE 2 
VFFFFTTTTTTCTVCCCCTCTCTCTCT—T—T—T—T—T—T——— N 100 


Breakdown by sex 
{In percent] 


5) None of these. 
6) No opinion... 


Breakdown by age 


In percent) 

18 to 3040 to 59 | 60 aml 
above 

42 38 80 

20 23 9 

7 3 0 

3 3 0 

4 7 2 

24 26 9 

100 100 100 


“National polls show Stevenson, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Kefauver to be the leading 
candidates for the Democratic nomination 
for President in 1960 at the present time. 
Which one of these men would you like to see 
nominated?” 


Total 


Stevenson 


G Kennedy. 
Hi Kefauver 
i Johnson 


) Nono of these; Symington: Sennter Byrd; * 
don't like any of the candidates, can't sug- 
ne 6 

eee ins. 2 
pi Re cea a ene 2 100 
Breakdown by sex 
Un percent] 
Male | Female 

ee | 
Ei unnd 24 
Stovenson_ 23 
(3) Ketanver 15 
(4) Johnson 9 
8 None of these 4 
6) No opinlon ..n. e... RE a 25 
N 100 


3 
8 
. 


2¹ 

20 

7 

) * 3 2 
(5) None of these 12 
(6) No opinion. ....--.- 20 
N 100 


“If your choice of Republican candidates 
runs against your choice of Democratic can- 
didates, who do you think that you will vote 
for?” 


Total 

(1) Nixon 
2) Kennedy. 16 
Stevenson 11 
4) Rockefeller, 11 
5) Kefauver. 7 
6) Johnson 2 
Lodge 2 
Stassen. ..-_...-.. * 
No choice made 21 
— ——.. ewer anton ok 100 

Breakdown by sex 
[In pereent] 

Male Female 
27 31 
21 1¹ 
7 16 
11 11 
7 7 
3 2 
2 1 
1 1 
21 2 
100 100 


Notice of Hearings on Proposed Legisla- 
tion Which Would Provide an Exemp- 
tion From the Antitrust Laws To 
Authorize Cooperative Associations of 
Milk Producers To Bargain With Pur- 
chasers Singly or in Groups, and for 
Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10,1959 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and as chairman of its Antitrust Sub- 
committee, I wish to announce the com- 
mencement of hearings on S. 753 and 
H.R. 7191, to authorize cooperative as- 
sociations of milk producers to bargain 
with purchasers singly or in groups, and 
for other purposes. 

It is the Antitrust Subcommittee’s in- 
tention to hold hearings on these bills 
August 20 and August 21, 1959. All per- 
sons who wish to appear and testify at 
hearings on these bills are requested to 
notify Mr. Herbert N. Maletz, chief 
counsel, Antitrust Subcommittee, room 
230, Old House Office Building, telephone 
Capitol 4-3121, extension 4853, as soon 
as possible, 
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Tight Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a letter 
from a farmer and director of a small 
bank in New Jersey, as follows: 


Wry DOESN'T THE Fep Do SOMETHING ABOUT 
GOVERNMENT BOND PRICES? 


A LETTER FROM A FARMER AND DIRECTOR 
SMALL BANK IN NEW JERSEY 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: As a layman, I was discussing 
the Government -bond situation this morn- 
ing. I was told that 1 year ago certificates 
of indebtedness were issued at 1% percent to 
come due on May 15, 1959, Now these same 
certificates are to be exchanged for ones due 
May 15, 1960, at 4 percent and priced at 
99.95. 

It would seem to me that the Government 
bond situation has become quite disorgan- 
ized. In the past it was my understanding 
that the Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve was set up to stabilize the 
Government bond market. 

It would seem also that it Is no wonder 
that it has become somewhat difficult for 
the Treasury to arrange its financing. The 
bonds have become a risk asset and not risk- 
less as they have been in the past. 

I am not an expert but I have been very 
much concerned for some time. It becomes 
very dificult for banks to handle their Gov- 
ernment bond portfolio and more so for 
individuals. 

What does the future hold in your opinion? 

Very truly yours, 


or 


And a copy of the response: 


Dear Ma. : Your letter asks some 
vital questions which are of real concern to 
many investors like yourself, to public offi- 
cials who are responsible for answering them, 
and to just plain citizens. We think they 
are so important that we are responding at 
some length. A better public understanding 
of the issues can give reassurance which in 
itself can help to solve the problems. 

But before tackling your questions we 
hasten to make one point clear: This is an 
area of concern to the Treasury as well as 
to the Federal Reserve, and we cannot speak 
for the 3 

Your letter in essence raises four ques- 
tions: 

1. What's behind the decline in prices of 
Government securities? 

2. Why doesn’t the Open Market Commit- 
tee support the Government bond market? 

3. Have Government securities become “a 
risk asset and not riskless as they have been 
in the past”? 

4. How can banks and other investors 
“handle their Government bond portfolio”? 

Let us look at each in turn. 

What's behind the decline in prices of 
Government securities? 

Your illustration provides a striking exam- 
ple of the change in the Government se- 
curities market in one year. It is true that 
the certificates issued in May 1959 at a yield 
of 4.05 percent refunded similar securities 
issued a year earlier (June 1958) at 144 per- 
cent. It 16 also true that a similar issue 
was put out still a year earlier (May 1957) 
at 314 percent. 
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These were rates that the Treasury Judged 
necessary to attract sufficient buyers under 
the prevailing conditions. Why did the rates 
change so sharply? For a number of rea- 
sons: 

First is the change in business conditions. 
In the spring of 1957 we were nearing the 
peak of a 3-year boom. In the spring of 
1958 we were at the bottom of our sharpest 
postwar recession. And by now our economy 
has recovered just about all that was lost 
during the recession and has moved into 
new territory. 

Second, these changing conditions brought 
about changes in the overall demand for and 
supply of credit—and, as a natural conse- 
quence, changes in interest rates, the price 
of credit. In the 1957 boom demands for 
credit were strong, the Federal Reserve was 
restraining the supply, so interest rates rose. 
The Treasury, one of the demanders, 
higher rates along with almost everyone else. 
Last year, in the recession, demands were 
not so strong and the Federal Reserve Was 
liberally supplying funds; so interest rates 
fell. Now, once again, demands are rising, 
the Fed has not made possible an equal 
expansion on the supply side, and rates are 
higher. F 

Third, along with these developments af- 
fecting overall demand and supply conditions 
have been special factors which have infiu- 
enced the supply of and demand for funds 
in the Government securities market. The 
Treasury's demands have depended largely 
on the budget situation. In fiscal 1957 the 
Government had a cash surplus of $2 billion. 
But in fiscal 1958 ft ran a cash deficit of 
$114 billion, and in fiscal 1959 ended up with 
a deficit of around $1214 billion. This means 
that the Treasury has had to go to the mar- 
ket, in the past year especially, for larg® 
amounts of funds. In 1958 it was able to 
raise a substantial proportion by selling 
longer term issues. But more recently it 
has had to confine itself almost entirely to 
short terms. Consequently, the Treasury has 
been in the market almost continuously, 
either to get new money or to refund ma- 
turing issues. 

At the same time, the supply of funds 
going into Government securities has un- 
dergone changes. Two years ago, in the 1957 
boom, investors had ample investment oppor- 
tunities. They looked at the rates available 
on other types of investments, such as mort- 
gages, municipals, corporate stocks and bor 
business and consumer loans, etc., along with 
Governments. For the Treasury to compete 
successfully for these limited funds, it had 
to pay higher rates. Then came the 1957-58 
recession. Investors had more funds avall- 
able and turned more to Government secu- 
rities, even buying a substantial amount of 
longer terms. Some of their purchases—w® 
can never know how much—were motivated 
by speculative interests; many investors ex- 
pected that as the recession proceeded, inter- 
est rates would fall (prices rise). Some 
bought to beat the expected price rise and 
their actions helped to bring about this very 
thing. But they made the market vulner- 
able to a turn-around in business conditions. 
As soon as the recession gave evidence of end- 
ing, speculators wanted to unload before 
rates rose (prices fell) again. Part of the 
rapid rise in rates last summer can be at- 
tributed to anticipatory and speculative ac- 
tivities Since then, as business has recov- 
ered, investors have again locked at Govern- 
ments carefully in relation to other invest- 
ments as desirable outlets for their funds. 
And, in addition, some have been influenced 
by still another consideration—again, no one 
knows how much—namely, the fear of infla- 


1 This whole period is under detailed study 
by the Federal Reserve and the Treasury- 
When the results are made public, you will 
be able to get a much more complete account 
of the developments. 
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tion and the desire to hedge against it by 

ying common stocks instead of bonds. 
Whatever weight you want to give these vari- 
dus forces, the result has been higher in- 
terest rates. 

Well, this, in brief, is a rundown of the 
Circumstances that produced rising rates 2 
Years ago, relatively low rates last year, and 
higher rates again recently. Now for the 
second question. 

Why doesn't the Open Market Committee 
Support the Government bond market? 

Desirable as a healthy Government securi- 
ties market may be, we all would lose much 
More than we might gain by having a pegged 
Market, Many things about monetary pol- 
icy are uncertain, but this isn’t. We know 
with certainty what would happen because 
We have had specific experience that tells 
us. It may be helpful to review our experi- 
ence in maintaining fixed prices and yields 
ot Government securities. 

During World War I. as part of the pro- 
gram of facilitating war financing, the Fed 
had an announced policy of keeping rates on 
governments from from rising above certain 
levels and prices from falling below certain 
levels. This policy was continued until 1951 
When the Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
reached an accord which restored flexible 
interest rates. 

The consequences of that policy were, in 
One way, the same consequences that flow 
from a policy of pegging the price of, say. 
Wheat. Just as the Government had ended 
Up holding all the wheat no one else wants 
at the fixed price, the Fed ended up with 
the Government securities no one else 
Wanted at the support price. The tremen- 
dous volume of Governments which financial 
Institutions bought to help finance World 
War II looked too big to them when other 
Opportunities opened up after the war. So 
lenders began to make mortgage, consumer, 
and business loans and to buy corporate and 
municipal securities. To get the funds, they 
sold Governments. To keep these sales from 
depressing the prices of Governments, the 
Federal Reserve bought the securities. 

But this support policy had much greater 
Tepercussions, for when the Federal Reserve 
buys securities it pays for them with newly 
Created money. Every time the Fed bought 
Governments to keep their price from falling, 
it injected new reserves into the banking 
system, permitting banks to expand credit 
and the money supply by several times the 
amount of new reserves. All this at a time 


When the supply of goods was still limited. 


As the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
put it, the Federal Reserve had become an 
engine of inflation.” 

Moral: we cannot peg prices and yields of 
Government securities and at the same time 
combat inflation, 

With this fact staring us in the face, we as 
citizens are forced to make choices: (1) Peg 
Government security prices and let prices 
of goods and services rise, or (2) peg Gov- 
ernment security prices and hold down 
Prices of goods and services by direct con- 
trols, or (3) let interest rates move freely 
and use monetary policy to combat inflation. 

We in the Federal Reserve could not choose 
alternative number (1) because we believe 
the evils of inflation are much greater than 
any inconveniences of higher interest rates, 
We would not favor alternative number (2) 
m peacetime because direct controls are 50 
Contrary to the freedom we all like to ex- 
ercise in our economic and political pursuits. 
In our view, the third choice is the only 
acceptable one. It is more important to 
have stable prices of goods and services than 
Stable interest rates. This brings us to your 
third question: 

Have Government securities, therefore, be- 
come a risk asset and not riskless as they 
have been in the past? 

An obligation of the U.S. Government is 
Probably the most riskless security you can 
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buy; you are certain of being paid 100 cents 
on the dollar when it matures. In this 
sere, Governments are just as riskless as 
ever. 

But this doesn't mean you can always get 
par for Governments if you want to sell be- 
fore maturity. Anyone who buys a market- 
able issue should realize that he can sell it 
only for what the market is willing to pay. 

So a marketable issue is not riskless in 
one sense—you are not guaranteed par if 
you want to sell before maturity. It never 
has been riskless in this sense, except when 
the Fed was supporting Government securi- 
ties prices. Weighing alternatives, it seems 
to us in the best interests of the Nation 
not to encourage inflation by pegging Gov- 
ernment security prices even though this 
may mean risks of market fluctuations. This 
leads to your last question: 

Under such circumstances how can banks 
and other investors handle their Government 
bond portfolio? 

We can't presume to tell you how to man- 
age your portfolio. You know more about 
your situation than anyone else. But we do 
want to point out a fact of life: in a free 
market economy, any marketable security 
or other asset is likely to fluctuate in value. 
Many forgot this during the decade of pegs 
on Government security prices. Now that 
prices and yields are free to move, the in- 
vestor must ask himself basic questions: 
How much income must I have? How much 
risk am I willing to undertake to get it? How 
much liquidity do I need? Can I get ade- 
quate liquidity by spacing maturities? How 
much short terms should I hold? Am I 
willing to commit myself, at the present 
yield, to holding a security until it matures, 
if necessary? etc. He must weigh risks of 
capital loss against the return on his in- 
vestment and adjust his portfolio accord- 

ly. 

e answers will seldom be the same for 
any two investors. And they don't come 
easily—certainly not as easily as if Govern- 
ment security prices were pegged. In that 
situation the investor’s job would be greatly 
simplified, for all Governments regardless of 
maturity would be equally liquid. But the 
Government probably would not pay you 
very high rates. 

We realize that we have not solved your 
problem of managing your portfolio. And 
we realize that flexible interest rates make 
it harder for you to doso. But the thousands 
of investors whose lives become somewhat 
more complicated because of flexible interest 
rates help make for better lives for millions 
of people (including themselves) by con- 
tributing to a stable and growing economy, 
We can't hold everything stable and have a 
dynamic economy. 


The reason U.S. savings bonds are not 
marketable is to enable small investors to 
avoid the uncertainties of price fluctuations. 
If they need cash, they can redeem their 
sayings bonds at a predetermined price re- 
gardiess of the current level of securities 
prices. 


Chronically Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
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Thursday, July 30, 1959, regarding the 
plight of the so-called hard core unem- 


ployed who have been out of work 15 
weeks or longer: 
CHRONICALLY UNEMPLOYED 

With U.S. employment getting back to the 
record highs it established before the reces- 
sion, we find a sharper light focussing on the 
hard core unemployed who have been out of 
work 15 weeks or more. 

Some 900,000 fall into this category, and 
of them nearly 550,000 have been without 
jobs more than half a year, 

The people in the hard core group are not 
faceless. Most live in areas that have be- 
come more or less permanent pockets of de- 
pression—coal mining sections in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, once thriving 
textile producing communities in New Eng- 
land, and so on. 

The bulk of the chronically unemployed 
in this hard core are unskilled workers, tra- 
ditionally the last to be hired, usually left 
by the wayside in all but the great booms. 

Congress has not yet been able to manage 
effective aid to distressed regions. But any 
program would seem limited in promise 
which did not contain plans for lifting these 
people out of their unskilled status. 

In this increasingly mechanized age, to be 
unskilled may mean not only being unem- 
ployed but being unemployable. 


Veterans’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., carried 
a very fine editorial on Thursday, August 
6, 1959, regarding the non-service-con- 
nested veterans’ pension bill passed 
recent in the House of Representatives. 

The editor of the Gazette has helped 
clear up some of the misunderstanding 
surrounding the Teague bill. With the 
thought that my colleagues in the House 
might like to read the editorial, I, under 
unanimous consent, include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


In recent weeks a bill has passed the U.S. 
House which purports to correct flaws in the 
present pension system for veterans. And 
though the bill is admirably designed to 
place the pension system on an equitable 
basis, opposition is beginning to develop in 
some quarters of the country. 

It is well recognized that veterans’ organ- 
izations on Capitol Hill have developed into 
very strong pressure groups. 

For example, one such organization, the 
World War I veterans, have been lobbying 
for an across-the-board pension of 8100 a 
month for men and women who served at 
least 90 days in the First World War. Though 
the hearts of these graying gentlemen may 
be in the right place, still under such a pro- 
vision a World War I veteran could get $100 
per month if he served in the war even if 
he were a millionaire. Clearly pensions 
should be meted out with genuine need as 
the primary consideration. 

The present bill, however, sponsored by 
OLIN E. Teague, Democrat, from Texas, seeks 
to establish a level of need for all pensioned 
veterans and their dependents, regardless of 
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which war they were a part of, whether it 
be World War I or II or the Korean conflict. 

Under the present law, a single veteran 
is eligible for a pension if his income from 
all other sources does not exceed $1,400 per 
year and a married veteran with one or more 
dependents is eligible if his income does not 
exceed $2,700. 

The trouble with the old system is that 
a single man haying an income of, say, $1,400 
(the liimt) would get as much as the single 
man with 6100 outside income. The real 
difficulty is understanding why such an in- 
equitable system has been permitted to 
linger on for so long. 

A further problem with the present flat 
rate pension for single veterans is that under 
the present law a single veteran recelyes the 
full pension if his income from outside 
sources docs not exceed $1,400, but if he 
has only 1 cent over the income limit, he 
receives no pension, A veteran now gets all 
or nothing. 

Married veterans, too, are subject to the 
all-or-nothing fallacy. Rate of pension is 
the same for all regardless of outside income 
or number of dependents. 

The Teague bill very sensibly sets up a 
procedure whereby a level of need is estab- 
lished and pensions increase as outside in- 
come declines. With such a system the pen- 
sion will be higher where the need Is greater. 

Furthermore, the Teague bill raises all 
income limits so that additional pensioners 
now barred by lower income limits will be 
brought onto the rolls. The bill would give 
widows and orphans of World War II and 
Korean veterans eligibility for pension on the 
same basis as widows of World War I veterans 
by eliminating the requirement that the vet- 
eran at time of death must have had some 
percent of service-connected disability. 

Those opposing the bill have circulated 
rumors that the bill reduces non-service- 
connected pensions, but a close reading of 
the bill reveals no such provisions. 

In reality, the Nation owes a vote of thanks 
to OLIN Tradux, chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, for supervising the fine 
job of draftsmanship. 

Interested veterans will be glad to know 
that Traun himself was quite a soldier. 
During World War II Tradux commanded the 
First Battalion, 314th Infantry, 75th Di- 
vision. Although he was in actual combat 
for only 6 months, he was decorated 11 times, 
awarded the Silver Star with two clusters, 
Bronze Star with two clusters, Purple Heart 
with two clusters, Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, Army Commendation, French Croix 
de Guerre with Palm—among others. 

This is not the kind of man to let veterans’ 
affairs go without the closest and most de- 
voted scrutiny. The Gazette is gratified that 
our own Congressman, Bast L. WHITENER, 
himself a former member of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, has lent his support to 
the measure. 


Our hope is that the bill will receive quick 
approval as it now goes to the Senate. 


Immigration to the United States From 
Europe, 1946-48 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, from 


time to time there appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD highly misleading 
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statements and statistics designed to sus- 
tain the claim that our immigration laws 
and our immigration policy discriminates 
against immigrants from Central and 


‘Southern Europe as well as from coun- 


tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

It appears highly appropriate to in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to a 
set of statistics published by a reliable 
and impartial organization, the Interna- 
tional Catholic Migration Commission, 
having its headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The studies made by the ICMC indi- 
cate that since the end of World War II, 
the United States has received a total 
of 1,820,278 immigrants from Europe, 
and only 23 percent of that number were 
natives of Northern Europe, the allegedly 
“preferred” area. The balance of our 
intake of immigrants from Europe came 
from central, southern, and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the figures published by the ICMC: 


Immigration from Europe to the United 
States from 1946 until 1958 


Percent 
of the 
total 


eres |S] merce . ——— 4-1 


|. — 28 . 


8 


1 1946-55 only. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 152 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
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in the Nashville, Tenn., Morning Ten- 
nessean of May 31, 1959, entitled Wood- 
bine Gets Sewage Flood”: 

Wooortns GETS SEWAGE FLOOD—SEPTIC TANK 


(By Eugene Dietz) 


Sewage flowed down streets in Woodbine’s 
major business district last week. Ray 
Harrington, assistant sanitation engineer 
for the county health department, reported 
yesterday. 

“Regrettably, that was nothing new,” said 
Harrington. “Still worse, there is no hope 
for much change for the better in the fu- 
ture unless a sanitary sewer system is de- 
veloped. Septic tanks just are not keeping 
sewage underground.” 

Other sections of Davidson County out- 
side Nashville, especially in the heavily 
built-up areas where 190,000 persons live, are 
encountering similar problems daily, sald 
Harrington. 

OWNERS COOPERATE 


The public health official said that the 
owners and operators of the affected estab- 
lishments in Woodbine “are cooperating 
fully with the health department and at 
considerable expense to themselves.“ to cor- 
rect the septic tanks problem the best they 
can without sewers. 

He sald that sewage was running into 
Lutie Street, directly behind some businesses 
fronting on Nolensville Road, which is the 
main shopping district of the suburban 
community south of Nashville. 

Efforts are underway right now to correct 
that temporarily. 7 

C. Vance Hickerson, owner of Hickersons 
Restaurant and Motel and also owner of 
buildings in the 2500 block of Nolensville 
Road housing other businesses, told & 
reporter: 

“I have spent an awful lot trying to keep 
sewage underground here. A month ago, I 
bought a house and lot for $10,000 at 315 
Lutie Street. That lot will be used as an 
overflow for the septic tanks which serve 
my restaurant, an insurance office, a dentist's 
office, and a barbershop. 

“That $10,000 for an overflow field is pretty 
expensive.” 

Hickerson, who said he was one of the citi- 
zens to vote for development of a single, city- 
type government when defeated in a referen- 
dum last June, commented: 

“It is time for us to start on one-govern- 
ment. The sooner we get started the sooner 
we will have some relief. There is no answer 
to our septic tank problems except sewers.’ 

‘The overflow, Hickerson said, will serve his 
restaurant, Garrett's Barber Shop, the Fuqua 
insurance agency and the offices of Dr. C. V. 
Collins, a dentist. They are in a building in 
the 2500 block, owned by Hickerson, Who 
said he found the $10,000 expenditure, plus 
other septic tank costs, necessary to protect 
his $170,000 investment. 

Another Woodbine businessman, Magis- 
trate E. B. Garrett, operator of two drug- 
stores, told a reporter he would give $10,000 
if the Woodbine buildings he rents to house 
his drugstores were attached to sewer lines- 

“It would be worth that to me,” said Gar- 
rett. “I am spending about $1,500 a year at 
the two stores in septic tank costs. 

~ “LIMITS 


“There. is & limit to how far a man can 
go on this. We made a mistake in not put- 
ting Metro Into operation last year.” 

Garrett said he supported Metro. 

Hickerson said he thought a major reason 
Metro was defeated last year was that some 
people who had never e: septic 
tank problems had the idea that it could not 
happen to them. 

Some, he said, have since discovered that 
it could, 
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Both Garrett and Hickerson said their 
Septic tank problems have been with them 
tor years. 

And, Harrington said, "Their cases are not 
exceptional.“ “I guess,” Harrington told a re- 
Porter while driving down Nolensville Road 
“that we could stop at just about any place 
Along here and find septic tank problems.” 


Farmer Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal this morning carries on 
its front page an article entitled “Farm- 
er chev.” This goes to the roots 
of one great superiority our free enter- 
prise system holds over the communistic 
System. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I am inserting this article in the 

cord, so that it might have the widest 
Dossible distribution. 

The Russians may rival us in space 
Probes and perhaps in some other 
achievements, but try as they may—and 

they have for more than a quarter 
of a century—they simply cannot begin 
to match the productivity of America’s 
ers, 

Mr. Speaker, the American free-enter- 
prise in the beginning, was built 
Upon a foundation of free and independ- 
€nt—and numerous—family operated 

Our continent was settled largely by 
People fleeing from the feudal estates, 

baronial-operated farms, of Europe. 
Bigness did not produce efficiency and 
Strength in a people under the feudal 
System, where the freedom and identity 
Of the individual and the family were lost 
the very size of the estates. In our 
Own time we have the example now of the 
failure of collectivism on the farms of 
where the pride and productivity 
of family unit work and possession have 
condemned and suppressed. 

The article, “Farmer Khrushchev,” 
Should give to all of us a new apprecia- 
tion of the farm families of America. 
We should thank God that they have 
Made this a land of abundance and 
Dlenty, and we should resolve to protect 
and exalt the farm family as the con- 
tinuing dominant unit in our agricul- 

al economy and for its immeasurable 
Contribution to our democratic society: 
Parmer KrRUSHC IV: He Han Betren Luck 
IN Space Race THAN WitH MILK AND 
T—RUSSIA’Ss Hanvests GROW BUT STILL 

Tram US. OUTPUT—DISTRIBUTION Is A 

Prostem—Tirs on His Tar TO UNITED 

Srares? 

(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 

Kuarxov, USSR -A rocket Is not a 
Cucumber,” Nikita Khrushchey recently told 
à group of farmers. 

Mr. K's terse aphorism carried a world of 

ing for his Russian audience. For 
While the U.S.S.R. has awed the rest of the 
World by the way it has organized its sel- 
entific manpower for outer space probes and 
other breathtaking technological achieve- 
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ments, after more than 30 years of intensive 
economic planning it still hasn't been able 
to solve its farm problem. 

Since Stalin's death in 1953, to be sure, 
sizable gains in agricultural production have 
been made. Grain, the backbone of the 
Russian diet, reached a record production 
rate last year of 139.4 million metric tons, 
compared with only 82.5 million tons in 
1953. Sugar beets, potatoes, meat, eggs, and 
milik also are vastly more plentiful than 
they were in pre-Khrushchev. 

NO SURPLUS PROBLEMS IN U.S.S.R. 

However, unlike Ezra Taft Benson, whose 
problems are wrapped up in surpluses, Rus- 
sian farm planners frantically center all 
their efforts on producing more. By West- 
ern standards the results are not partic- 
ularly impressive. It takes about 45 mil- 
lion people—43 percent of the Russian labor 
force—to feed a total population of 209 mil- 
lion, while in the United States only 8.1 
million farmers feed 175 million people. 
Moreover despite soil banks, acreage con- 
trols and other crop limiting schemes, the 
US. farmers grow about twice as much as 
their Russian counterparts. They fed more 
grain to livestock last year than the entire 
record Soviet harvest. And US, per capita 
meat consumption, at more than 150 pounds 
last year, was nearly double the 85-pound 
Russian average. 

This gap between United States and Rus- 
sian agriculture productivity is a matter of 
prime concern to Mr. Khrushchev, whose 
early career was spent in the wheat-produc- 
ing Ukraine and who was called to Moscow 
in 1949 to take over reorganization of 
Russia's collective farm system. Signifi- 
cantly, well in advance of his visit to the 
United States next month, Mr. K already 
has made arrangements to visit Iowa, one 
of the Nation's top farm States, to observe 
United States farm techniques. 

Particularly embarrassing to the ideologi- 
cally minded Russians is the persistence of 
vestiges of individualism among the workers 
on Russia's state farms and collectives: An 
amazing 56 percent of the Soviet's dairy cows 
are still individually owned and provide more 
than half of the nation’s milk production. 
The small private garden plots and poultry 
and livestock pens, operated in their leisure 
hours by farm workers, also account for a 
vital 40 percent of Russia's total meat sup- 
plies and a large portion of its fresh produce. 

Even Russia's recent gains on the farm 
front can be attributed in no small part to 
the granting of more capitalist-style incen- 
tives to farmers. A year ago, for example, 
Mr. Khrushchev abolished one of the most 
hated institutions of the Stalin era, the sys- 
tem under which collective farms were re- 
quired to deliver part of their grain and other 
crops to the state at exceedingly low prices. 
This “form of tribute,” as Stalin himself 
called it, enabled the late dictator, by 
bread at a big markup, to obtain huge 
amounts of capital to pay for industrializa- 
tion. Mr. K, in contrast, offered high enough 
grain prices that farmers willingly boosted 
deliveries to the state. 

END OF THE TRACTOR STATIONS 


Shortly before this, the present Soviet 
chief had done away with another unpopular 
institution, the more than 8,000 machine and 
tractor stations, and had permitted collective 
farms to acquire their own tractors and farm 
machinery for the first time. Nominally set 
up to do harvesting and other mechanized 
jobs for the farms in return for a share of 
their crops, the machine and tractor stations 
actually had been an Instrument for Com- 
munist Party control over the peasantry. 

For a look at the results, visit the 12, 
acre Bolshevik collective farm in the rich 
black earth country 40 miles west of Khar- 
koy. In 1956, the last good harvest year 
before the price reform, the farm harvested 
10,260 bushels of grain of all types, including 
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rye and corn. Last year, with higher prices 
as the incentive production mounted to 
15,370 bushels. 

“We're 730,000 rubles richer,” exults the 
farm's director, ruddy-faced Nikolai Nerovny. 
He explains that in 1956 the farm got 120,000 
rubles from the state for its grain while last 
year it received 850,000 rubles. (At the 10 
rubels for $1 tourist exchange rate, this was 
equivalent to $85,000.) 

Mr. Nerovny also is happy about the abo- 
lition of the machine and tractor stations 
units. “The tractor stations were all right in 
the early days,” he says, “when the newly 
formed collective farms were too poor to own 
their own machinery.” But, he adds, “as 
Comrade Khrushchev said, you can't have two 
nurses for one child.” Under the old sys- 
tem, the tractor drivers from the machine 
and tractor stations were under their own 
agronomist—whose ideas on harvesting and 
cultivation often differed from those of the 
farm’s own agronomist, often leading to in- 
tense disagreements. With the machine and 
tractor stations gone, Mr. Nerovny’s farm 
now has, on its own, 16 tractors, 6 grain 
combines, 6 cornpickers and various other 
implements, most of them purchased from 
a machine and tractor station in the past 
year. ; 

WORK BRIGADES 

The Bolshevik farm takes in seven yil- 
lages with a total population of 3,000. Each 
village is organized into a work brigade. 
These brigades till the 8,750 acres of the 
farm that is under cultivation; 1,250 acres 
are used for grazing and the rest of the area 
consists of forests and private garden plots. 
The farm, admittedly richer than average, 
has a prosperous look; alongside the dirt 
roads are many new brick bungalows and 
more modest whitewashed dwellings made 
from blocks of dried mud reinforced with 
straw—the traditional Ukrainian farmhouse, 
complete with thatched roof. We have our 
own brick factory right on the farm,” Mr. 
Neroyny boasts. “Last year we turned out 
500,000 bricks.” 

Since the mid-1930’s when Stalin liqui- 
dated the holdings of the “kulaks,” or more 
prosperous peasants, over 99 percent of the 
Soviet peasantry has been enrolled in two 
types of socialized farms. One is the so- 
called state farm or “sovkhoz,” in which the 
land belongs to the state and peasants are 
paid straight cash wages, just as in a fac- 
tory. The 5,900 state farms today comprise 
about 27 percent of the land under cultiva- 
tion and have about 4 million workers. 

The more predominant farms, however, 
and the ones that have given the regime the 
most trouble, are the so-called kolkhozes or 
collective farms. There are nearly 80,000 of 
these and they have about 41 million work- 
ers. Theoretically a voluntary“ cooperative, 
formed by all the peasants in a given village 
or group of villages, the collective farm be- 
longs “in perpetuity” to all its members and 
not to the state. Pay, in the form of cash 
and produce, is determined by the collective 
itself at the end of the harvest season, and 
depends on the size of the crops. 


FORTY-THOUSAND-ACRE FARMS 


Smaller than the huge state farms, the 
collectives average about 5,000 acres under 
cultivation, not counting woods and pasture 
land. The state farms average a stupen- 
dous 20,000 acres. Many of them are in the 
virgin lands of central Asia where 90 million 
acres have been put in use in recent years, 
contributing markedly to Russia's increased 
grain production. Here, the size of the state 
farms run as high as 40,000 acres, or about 
62 square miles. 

The state farms supposedly represent a 
higher form of socialized agriculture and 
are supposed to set a standard of efficiency 
for the collective farms to emulate. 

Despite all the post-Stalin reforms, it is 
clear there is no real intent on the part of 
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Mr. Khrushchev to retreat to some form of 
individual farming. 

The government, for example, has given 
peasants on state farms a deadline of 2 to 3 
years in which to give up their privately 
owned cows. It also ls using gentle persua- 
sion” on peasants in the collectives to do 
likewise. So far, there is no national pro- 
gram to compel them to give up their pri- 
vately raised pigs and poultry and the garden 
plots themselves. 

However, it is no secret that this is part 
of the eventual scheme of things that gov- 
ernment planners envision. In the model 
collective farm at Kalincvka, the village near 
Kursk where Mr, Khrushchey was born, the 
peasants already have “voluntarily” sold 
their cows and the size of the private gardens 
is to be reduced in the future from three- 
quarters of an acre to only three-eighths. 
And at the Vladimir Ilich” collective, just 
west of Moscow, the deputy chairman, David 
Basilonok, says that eventually the private 
plot will be cut down to just trees and a 
flower garden, so that it will be very pleasant 
to come home in the evening.” 

But the process will be a slow one. Even 
now peasants still get about a third of their 
total income from their individual gardens. 
An overnight takeover of these tiny house- 
hold farms, on a national basis, would court 
open rebellion in the countryside and almost 
inevitably would precipitate a serious food 
shortage in the cities as well. 

The government also is engaged in a grad- 
ual, concerted program to enlarge the size of 
the collective farms by mergers into what 
Khrushchey hopes will become eventually 
quasi-industrial, state-owned “agro-cities.” 
Before the war there were 250,000 collective 
farms; now there are only a third as many. 
However, when the “agro-city” idea was first 
broached in 1961, it got a noticeably cool 
reception from the peasantry, mainly because 
the scheme involved their giving up their 
private garden plots. 

Mr. K, of course, still has enough unsolved 
problems without tackling new ones arising 
out of ambitious “agro-city” ventures, For 
one thing, despite increased production, the 
grain problem has been solved, he says, “only 
in a relative sense, because the population of 
the cities is growing all the time and demand 
for grain is increasing.” A bothersome head- 
ache is the continuing shortage of grain 
elevators. “Literally millions of bushels of 
last year’s record crop,” Mr. Khrushchev sald, 
were lost because the grain had to be dumped 
on the ground “where it is pilfered by rats 
and birds and scattered by storms.” 


MISSING MILK 


Distribution bottlenecks plague the Rus- 
sian farm system at nearly every point. Be- 
cause of a shortage of pasteurizing and re- 
frigerating facilities, only 22.1 million tons, 
or 37 percent, of last year's record 57.8 mil- 
lion ton milk output actually found its way 
into the state trading system. In the United 
States, 85 percent of the milk produced is 
pasteurized and sold to city dwellers. In 
Russia, most of it is consumed right on the 
farm or bartered on the free or collective 
farm markets in nearby cities where peasants 
sell the produce from their private gardens. 
A shortage of canning and meat processing 
facilities causes similar scarcities of vege- 
tables and meats in the state-organized store 
system, 

Low crop ylelds are a perennial problem. 
Even in grain, its most advanced crop, Russia 
harvests at least a third less per acre than 
American farmers and two-thirds less than in 
Western European countries, where farming 
is very intensive. Soviet cows give only 58 
percent as much milk per year as their Amer- 
ican cousins. And there is a chronic short- 
age of fertilizer. Under the government’s 
current 7-year plan, output of chemical fer- 
tilizers by 1965 is scheduled to rise to 35 
million tons from last year’s 12 million tons. 
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But even that won't be nearly enough, ac- 
cording to Western agricultural experts. 
Moreover, with its virgin lands program now 
nearly completed, from now on increases in 
Russian farm output will have to come 
almost entirely from higher yields. 

Most of the virgin lands area, because of its 
location and climate, is unreliable for steady 
production year in, year out. Snow in some 
of the new wheat lands, in Siberia, come as 
early as August and the Soviets are lucky to 
get a good crop every other year. There is 
also some indication of the development of a 
“dust bowl.” In 1954, when the plowing up 
of the lands began, the average wheat yield 
was 20 bushels an acre; last year, despite 
favorable weather, the per-acre average was 
only 15 bushels, 


STAGNATION UNDER STALIN 


Many of the Khrushchev agricultural re- 
forms tock place before Georgi M. Malenkov 
was deposed as premier early in 1955, The 
time was ripe for improvement, because agri- 
culture had reached near-stagnation under 
Stalin. As Mr. K. disclosed in his famous 
“de-Stalinization” speech of February 1956, 
Stalin “never traveled anywhere” and “did 
not know the actual situation in the prov- 
inces. He knew the country and agriculture 
only from films. And these films dressed up 
and beautified the existing situation in agri- 
culture * * * The last time he visited a 
village was in January 1928.” 

Almost immediately after Stalin’s death, 
Soviet leaders revealed what Western observ- 
ers already had dedyced: Russian food pro- 
duction, per capita, was hardly any greater— 
and in some cases a good deal less—than in 
prerevolutionary 1913. Immediately meas- 
ures were taken to boost peasant income. 
The cash payment per “labor day“ work unit 
on collective farms was boosted from 1.4 
rubles in 1952 to 3.8 rubles in 1956. Today, 
the labor day“ pay rate on Russian collec- 
tives is upwards of 5 rubles. Taxes on peas- 
ants’ earnings from their private gardens also 
were reduced, 

Also, the Government began pumping a lot 
more money into the agricultural system. 
Government investments, mostly for State 
farms and the machine and tractor stations, 
increased nearly 50 percent between 1951 and 
1957. 

A COMPLICATED SYSTEM 


The present workday method of figuring 
wages, extremely complicated even for the 
peasants who use it, bears a marked re- 
semblance to the differing pay levels found 
under capitalism. For weeding a field all 
day, a Russian farmer may get credit for 
only 1 workday unit while a milkmaid may 
be credited for 1.5 units for milking cows, 
and a tractor driver can earn as many as 6 
workdays in a single day because his skilled 
services are more highly valued. The ayer- 
age peasant logs about 350 workdays a year, 
or about 240 actual days. 

Despite a near tripling since 1952, yearly 
cash earnings of collective farmworkers are 
still extremely low, by Western standards, 
averaging less than $250. Even when pay- 
ments in produce and earnings from private 
garden plots are added in, the total probably 
doesn't come to more than $400. These wage 
estimates do not include food the peasants 
produce and eat themselves. 

However, there are indications that these 
cash payments already are becoming too high 
for the meager amount of consumer goods 
available in the villages and country towns, 
thus posing an inflationary threat. 

Mr. Khrushehev recently blasted the 
“kulaklike mentality” of some of the richer 
collectives, which pay comparatively high 
wages to the farmers who then hoard the 
cash. The farms should be spending less 
on wages and more on new equipment and 
communal facilities, he said. One reason for 
abolishing the machine and tractor station 
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units and letting the collectives buy thelr 
own equipment may have been to soak UP 
some of this excess cash that would other- 
wise have gone into wages. 


A Century of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, August I, thousands of peo 
watched a colorful parade organized and 
directed by Parade Marshal Walter L. 
Smith in celebrating 100 years of history 
in my home county of Wyandotte in 
the State of Kansas. 

Because of congressional work in con“ 
nection with the labor reform bill, which 
kept me in Washington, it was impossi- 
ble for me to participate in this great, 
picturesque parade of pomp and pag- 
eantry. 

During the centennial week, of which 
the parade was a part, hundreds of peo 
ple visited the old Huron Indian Ceme- 
tery, the one and only historical site 
any significance that remains intac 
within Kansas City, Wyandotte County, 
Kans, 

Before becoming a Member of this 
body, a law was enacted authorizing the 
sale of this ancient burial ground. Since 
my arrival in Washington, my every €f- 
fort has been directed toward the rep 
or modification of this law and to the 
preservation of this Indian cemetery, 59 
rich with history of days long past. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing 
a bill to have this burial ground of the 
Wyandots designated as the “Huron In- 
dian National Historic Site“ in a final ef- 
fort to retain and preserve for Kansas 
City and Wyandotte County a little plot 
of ground which is so dear to the hearts 
of so many people in my community. It 
consists of less than 2 acres, is in the 
very heart of the business district, and 1s 
replete with Indian lore of times gone bY: 

If so designated and preserved for 
future students of history, this site will 
attract people from all over the worl 
and will in itself be an education to the™ 
regarding the early beginnings of the re 
America. The Huron Indian burial 
ground of the Wyandot Nation is situ- 
ated on Minnesota Avenue, the princi 
thoroughfare of Kansas City, Kans., and 
is just a few miles from the famous Tru- 
man Library on the east and even 3 
shorter distance from the Agricultura! 
Hall of Fame on the west. : 

Letters have been received, Mr. Speak- 
er, from interested persons in every P: 
of the country and from authors who ate 
writing of the Wyandot Tribe and of the 
Huron Indian Cemetery. All urge that 
it be preserved for posterity, and it 15 
often pointed out that its value cannot 
be measured in dollars, 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I 
include the editorial which appeared in 
the Kansas City Kansan, the leading 
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Rewspaper of my home city, on Tuesday, 
Auzust 4, and I know that those who 
Were among both the paraders and the 
wectators are praying that the Indian 
bones which have rested for so many 
Years in Huron Cemetery will never be 
disturbed: 
A CENTURY IN Passina 


Estimates are in wide variance as to the 

number of persons who viewed Saturday's 

mmoth centennial parade on Minnesota 

Avenue. Police thought there may have 

n 25,000 spectators. Walt Smith, the pa- 

© marshal, estimated that the number 
Might haye been around 80,000. 

ersons who have had close contact with 

Past events are inclined to doubt the claim 

t Saturday's was the largest number of 

ns ever assembled in the city. In 1936 

en President Roosevelt campaigned 

it was claimed that 50,000 per- 

lined the streets to see and hear him. 

was a long route, however, extending 

from the Santa Fe railroad station in Argen- 

e to Minnesota Avenue and return. 

And there was the Pageant of Progress 
Parade of 1934 which packed them in, 
Photos indicate there was a heavier concen- 

tion of spectators along lower Minnesota 
avenue that day than there was last Satur- 

y. 


The weather undoubtedly cut attendance 
the centennial parade. Standing or 
utting 2 hours in the hot August sun was 
an ordeal that many thousands of persons 
Preferred to avoid. The hot weather also 
a test of endurance for some of the 
elderly and extremely young participants in 
Parade. But they stood up to it like 
hardy Kansans usually do. 

But regardless of how many saw it, the 

de was the best ever staged here. Long 
{ter the last sunbonnet has been put away 
in the attic and the last chin whiskers have 

n before the razor, vivid memories of 

centennial parade will linger. In point 
Of color and numbers taking part it was one 
Of the most successful community events 
ver seen in Kansas City, Kans. 

It was the longest and contained a most 

teresting and varied assortment of floats. 
It is not quite true that every organization 

the metropolitan area which could walk or 

e got into the parade. But there were 
more than 200 different units. 

While there were many modern entrants 
m the main it kept the centennial epirit and 
the gs of Wyandotte County. Never 
before were citizens enabled to see in one 
Toundup so many bushwhackers, sunbonnet 
belles, pioneers, trappers, suffragettes, pros- 

and their mules, the town’s first 

banker, direct descendants of the Wyandots, 

the Tiblow cabin where dogs had treed a 

m, an early day schoolroom, the oldest 

Churches, several town jails and marshals, 

cars, a cavalcade of old fire engines their 
going full blast. 

Indeed, the only thing noticeably missing 
Was the Shawnee Prophet. But there were 

Lincolns, 


Historical Euclid, Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Euclid, Ohio, which it is my honor 
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to represent, is observing the 150th an- 
niversary of its founding as a commun- 
ity. The people of this great city on the 
shores of Lake Erie have justifiable pride 
in the tremendous grpwth and develop- 
ment that has made their community 
one of the largest suburbs in the metro- 
politan area known as Greater Cleve- 
land. During the past 21 years, under 
the dynamic and progressive leadership 
of its mayor, Kenneth J. Sims, and his 
administration, Euclid has seen its 
greatest period of industrial, commercial 
and residential expansion. May the 
city of Euclid continue to grow and pros- 
per along the well-chartered course it 


has set. 

I include the following article com- 
piled and written by Leonard B. Voor- 
hees, chairman of the Historical Society 
of Euclid: 

HISTORICAL Evcuw, Onto 
EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN TRIBES AND SETTLERS 

Long before Euclid became a community, 
the format of its history was being written 
by pioneering adventurers who believed in 
reaching beyond their grasp into the un- 
known. It began when King Charles II of 
England granted to Connecticut (through 
Governor Winthrop) the Northwest Terri- 
tory. This was identified as a strip of land 
60 miles wide along the south shore of Lake 
Erle and extending westward to the unex- 
plored Pacific. About 3,600,000 acres were in 
what became the State of Ohlo. 

Early treaties with the various Indian 
tribes were made and broken from 1701 to 
1796. For the most part these tribes—Eries, 
Ottawas, Chippewa, Seneca, and Wyandots— 
roamed this area without establishing per- 
manent year-round villages. It was a land 
teeming with fish, buffalo, deer, turkey, and 
wildlife in abundance. The tribes relin- 
quished their heritage slowly and with much 
bloodshed. In 1796 a final treaty was made 
with the Iroquois Nation to give all lands 
east of the Cuyahoga River to the white 
man. At this point the newly formed Con- 
necticut Land Co, commissioned one of its 
directors, Gen. Moses Cleaveland, to lay out 
and establish a capital of the “Western 
Reserve.” 

Early in the spring of that year, 1796, 
General Cleaveland and 66 qualified sur- 
veyors and helpers journeyed westward to 
carry out his company’s orders. At Con- 
neaut Creek a camp was made and 41 men 
remained on that site while General Cleave- 
land and the others proceeded west to the 
bank of the Cuyahoga River where a com- 
munity site was laid out for settlement. 
The trip westward required 18 days to achieve 
and was blazed through an untracked wil- 
derness, Paths of the red man and thé 
buffalo were the major routes to follow. 
During this 8-week trip, the men at Con- 
neaut Oreek camp became dissatisfied and 
mutinied. They demanded considerations 
not specified in their agreement. General 
Cleaveland, acting without written author- 
ity, laid out a township of 25 square miles 
and sold it to these men at $1 per acre. 
Each man was granted lakefront property as 
well as a farm back in the rocky hilis and 
plateaus. 


LIST OF ORIGINAL SETTLERS: 1797, 1798, 1799 

The following list is taken from the Di- 
rectors Account Book” of the Joshua Stow 
papers, dated September 1796. Land claims 
Were allotted in relatively equal acreage be- 
ginning on the westerly boundary (approxi- 
mately Colt Road, East 140th Street) and 
moving eastward following the Lake Erie 
shoreline and giving every man lakefront 
property. In addition, each man was al- 
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lotted a square of land as identified on the 
township map. 
LAKEFRONT PLOT 

1, Machintire. 

2. George Proudfoot. 

3. Francis Grey. 

4. Samuel Farber, 

5. Elysha Gunn. 

6 Moses Warren. 

7. R. Stoddard. 

8. Amos Little. 

9. Stephen Benton. 

10. Amos Barber. 

11. Samuel Hungerford. 

12. William Hall, 

13. Samuel Davenport. 

14. Asa Mafan. 

15. Amazi Atwater. 

16, Joseph Tinker. 

17. Michael Coffin, 

18. Ayers. 

19, Harris. 

20. Norman Wallace. 

21. Timothy Dunbar. 

22. George. 

23. Shadrasp Benham, 
Samuel Agnew. 
25. W. Sheppard. 
David Beard. 

27. John Durant, 
28. Titus Munson, 
29. Joseph Landon. 
30, Job Stiles. 

31. Charles Parker, 
32. Ezekeal Marby. 
33. Nathaniel Doan, 
34, Amos Spafford. 
. Milton Hally. 
36. Luket Hanchet. 
37. James Hachet. 
38. James Hamilton. 
39. Seth Pease: 

40. Rice. 

41. Locke. 


Seth Pease, Moses Warren, and Amos Spaf- 
ford met the requirements of settling in the 
year each was responsible for with an ac- 
companying quota of men. Their instruc- 
tions included the bullding of a cabin and 
the sowing of 2 acres of wheat. One can 
scarcely visualize the backbreaking work 
necessary to clear 2 acres of land (87,120 
square feet) of the huge trees and glacial 
rocks that were rooted deeply in the soil, 
Thus the new township became officially 
settled in 1797—1 year after the town of 
Cleveland was laid out and settled. In the 
early organizational proceedings the men in- 
volved named the township “Euclid” in 
honor of the Greek mathematician and 
patron saint of surveyors. 

The original boundaries encompassed land- 
marks identified as “Gray’s Hill,” “The Salt 
Springs, etc, which later were changed to 
more permanent markings. Thus we find the 
western boundary beginning at approxi- 
mately East 140th Street or Coit Road and 
the lake, proceeding directly south for 5 
miles to what is now Cedar Road; eastward 
to the present Cuyahoga County line, and 
north from that point to the lake, a total 
in excess of 25 square miles. A significant 
part of what is now West Lake County and 
a part of Willoughby was included. The 
present county line boundary was estab- 
lished when Lake County was formed out of 
Geauga and a part of Cuyahoga Counties in 
the year 1840. 

Among the first settlers was Joseph Burke, 
a native of Vermont and a drummer boy in 
the Revolutionary Army. His name is not 
listed as one of the original 41 men although 
he settled in 1798 by building a log cabin 
on the main road which had been opened 
from Cleveland to the Pennsylvania line. 

Another early settler and probably one of 
the first permanent landholders was David 


* Responsible for the first settlements. 


Dille, who built a log cabin (1797) in the 
vicinity of Dille Road, presumably on the 
west bank of Euciid Creek, Some years later 
he built the first sawed lumber or clap- 
board house just west of the present ceme- 
tery on Euclid Avenue. Mr. Dille was active- 
ly engaged in border wars and was with the 
jil-fated Colonel Crawford when nearly all 
his command was massacred and he was 
burned at the stake near Uppér Sandusky. 
After Mr. Dille settled in Euclid, accompanied 
at intervals by his 5 grown sons, there were 
14 additional children born and raised within 
the township. David Dille lived the remain- 
der of his life in Euclid and when he died 
no man could say he had not done his duty 
as a soldier, pioneer, and parent. 

One industry which grew out. of both op- 
portunity and necessity was that of fishing. 
Early in the spring a group of the settlers 
would journey to Rocky River either by land 
or water (Lake Erie). Pike and pickerel 
were in abundance and the hardy pioneers 
would return with barrels of fish to be pre- 
served for summer use. Curiously enough 
the people believed only ocean fish could be 
preserved in salt and fresh water fish would 
not keep. When inquiry of an old Indian 
was made, the Redman replied—"Uh, no salt; 
put him on pole—make little flre smoke him 
heap.” 

William Coleman’s commonsense taught 
him that any meat, fish, or fowl could be 
preserved with plain salt, of which he had ac- 
quired a supply in exchange for his watch 
before leaving the Keystone State. The ex- 
periment of salting fish proved most success- 
ful and was soon copied by the other set- 
tlers. 

In 1805, one Jacob Coleman, an uncle of 
William and a soldier of the Revolution, who 
had also served several years in Col, Wm. A. 
Washington's celebrated “Regiment of 
Horse” moved into Euclid. John Ruple, bet- 
ter known as Deacon Ruple selected a large 
farm just east of Nine Mile Creek (near East 
Cleveland “ at Collamer Avenue) and re- 
mained there throughout his long and event- 
ful life raising a large and respectable fam- 
ily. 

(This entire area which Is now in the cities 
of Cleveland and East Cleveland, was once 
a part of Euclid community. It was in the 
original Euclid Township until secession 
from township government began just prior 
to the Civil War.) 

The forests and rocks harbored another pet 
creature—the rattlesnake. Although no rat- 
tlers are around now to prove the records, 
the old settlers “ment” on the great numbers 
of these reptiles found in the ravines and 
rocky gullies. Deacon John Ruple, whose 
word was never questioned, killed 38 of these 
reptiles and became quite ill from the odor 
of the poisonous varmint. Luther Dille had 
a similar experience while killing 43 which 
he found in a nesting den near Collamer 
Avenue. Shooting snakes with bow and ar- 
row was a particularly favorite pastime of 
boys who delighted in showing cff their skill 
as they held aloft a writhing reptile before 
female “admirers” and then dispatching it. 

RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


All of the settlers’ time was not occupied 
with work, hunting, or play; they brought 
with them a reverence for religion and for 
God. The first church built in Euclid Town- 
ship, August 1807, was located in what is 
now East Cleveland. John Ruple was one of 
the first and most influential deacons. A 
just fear of their Creator and an inherent be- 
liet in right were the two principles which 
guided the settlers in their dealings with 
their fellowman. A man's word was his bond 
and any infractions were dealt with severely. 
Community responsibilities were assumed 
with a seriousness and determination to ful- 
fill the law. 

The trading of labor for usable materials 
was a common practice. In 1809 one Abra- 
nam Bishop of New York State came to 
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Euclid and built the first sawmill. It was 
located on the east branch of Euclid Creek 
on the site occupied later by Jonathan and 
Seth Pelton. It served the growing com- 
munity for many years using for power the 
impounded waters of Euclid Creek. Much of 
the exchange was a verbal agreement and a 
man usually gave more of his labor than 
would normally be required. The mill owner 
prospered without much exchange of hard 
cash since hogs, chickens, livestock, produce, 
end labor were commodities valued by all. 
Many of the settlers could not read although 
they would “cipher” and total the amount 
in their heads, Measuring a bushel was by 
basket and not by weight. Thus we find 
each man dealing on the terms he could 
understand, Scales were for the fishermen. 
When the War of 1812 broke out, many 
peopie in Euclid believed themselves to be 
in particular danger because of the armed 
British vessels on the lake and the possibility 
of Indien raids by land. A rumor spread 
that the British and Indians had combined 
in wiping out the white settlements, Several 
familles hitched up their oxen, loaded their 
wagons, and headed east. They found the 
Chagrin River so swollen by floodwaters that 
crossing was impossible. William Coleman 
made two trips to Cleveland for news and 
found the threat was only Hull's forces in 
retreat after this surrender. The families re- 
turned slowly to their homes and land in 
Euclid. Again and again in their lives they 
found that what appeared to be a catastro- 
phy turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 
Despite the war and its rumored threats, 
there were emigrants moving in from the 
Eastern States. 


William Coleman was appointed the first 
Euclid postmaster in 1815. A territorial divi- 
sion is noted in the records with Euclid 
being a hamlet situated where Collamer now 
is and a smaller cluster of houses known as 
Euclid Creek identified as being near Char- 
don Road and Euclid Avenue where the old 
original creek flowed through the township. 
(The present creek bed is a dug one and not 
the original.) 

No doubt the rapid growth convinced the 
rattlesnake that his era of influencing Eu- 
clid’s history was at an end and he retreated 
to less populated parts. A stagecoach route 
was established between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo and passed through Euclid on what is 
now Euclid Avenue, also known then as the 
Stage Road and the Buffalo Road. Two- and 
four-horse teams passed through Euclid 
daily each way and by 1830, it seemed the 
whole eastern world was migrating west. 
With the people came new ideas and one of 
these was building clapboard or sawed lum- 
ber houses to replace the log cabins. They 
were generally referred to as frame houses.” 
This made a marked improvement in the 
appearance of the community, 

In 1840 a Capt. Wiilliam Treat (also spelled 
„Trist“) opened a shipyard at the mouth of 
Euclid Creek. Ships were built and launched 
Euclid Creek. Ships were built and 
launched. On one occasion the launching 
was made tragic by the crushing of a small 
boy between the chocks as the boat slipped 
down the rampway. Captain Treat would 
not allow the stopping of the boat to rescue 
the boy because of a superstition that any 
interruption in the actual launching of a 
boat would carry a sailing stigma or an ill- 
omen on the seas. Thus a small boy gave his 
life to preserve the strange tradition of boat 
launching and a sailor's ignorance. 

Thus in a period of less than 50 years, we 
have passed through the highly interesting 
part of a township's life and growth, the 
era of its transmutation from an untracked 
wilderness into an agricultural community. 
The roots for growth were deeply embedded 
in the sticky Euclid clay soll and needed 
only time to evoke the buds of another and 
greater period of development. Change, the 
only constant factor in evolution, was begin- 
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ning to rear its industrial head. The ba- 
ance of nature was broken; the genero ts 
home of the bear, deer, wolf, and deadly Te * 
tlesnake was being pushed aside by the ad 
vance of man. 2 


In the far horizon were more deadly foes 


than those of nature, Man was allo * 
greed and avarice to elicite treason and slay 
ery which were about to assail the country: 
Ciyil war with all its variations became 
creeping cancer to the country’s pro d 
Before hostilities broke out the States seeme 
to lunge forward, on a program of prepara- 
tion. In Euclid alone, sufficient change 
made to disguise the once peaceful town P: 
The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern one 
road purchased the old C.P. & A. mentio 5 
above and connected all branches to maake 
continuous run from Chicago to New 27 
Competing with lake shipping again prov 
the advantages of speed. Actually 
oysters could reach Cleveland from Baltim 

in a little over 24 hours. Ice and spe 
brought to the area a new appetite for t> 
unusual, It enabled Euclid to ship its P 
ucts to the eastern markets and give to them 
the rare treat of new produce. Both 

and his products were on the move. a 

At last the rumbling of war was heard an 
Euclid gave of its young lifeblood al 
with thousands of others, Their quotas W 
filled and more. Some did not return ab 
the militia law provided a stipend of su t 
sistence for their families. The amoun 
varied from $2 to $6 paid each month to 1 
families—so recorded on June 27, 1863 
Soldiers moved by rail and scarcely any cour 
pass east or west without crossing a part 
Ohio. Euclid saw far more than its share 
of men in uniform and the ravages of battle- 
torn regiments. 

Following the war, new names and new 
events were recorded. Grapes became a pre 
commodity. Vineyards took the place 
grain fields. Concords, Catawba, Niagaras 
Delawares, and Martha grapes were greatly 
favored. Two major factors contributed 
the grape-growing success: (1) Slatestone- 
clay soil produced a hardy good growth, ( ) 
while the nearness of Lake Erle tempered 
atmosphere and prevented damage by frost. 
Grapes were packed in 6- and 9-pound a 
kets and shipped west as far as Denver an 
east to the seaboard cities, particularly Nev 
York. Wine competed with the grape an 
enabled the grower to have a more stable 
year-round income, Euclid wines and Euclid 
grapes became nationally known because 
the delicious and distinctive flavor draw? 
from the sticky clay soil. Thus again 
find a blessing in disguise thrown at our 
feet. 

Another prominent Industry was developed 
in the stone quarries. About 1871, the Me- 
Farland brothers opened a quarry on 
west side of Euclid Creek in an area know? 
as Bluestone. Great slabs of stone were 
sawed out of the blocks dug from the quarz. 
The stone sawmill used gangs of steel blades 
with water and sand as a cutting agent. 
slabs were squared for sidewalk use or made 
into coping for dressing out a stone wall or 
top of a building wall. 

In 1873, East Euclid or Euclid Creek and 
later just Euclid, contained 1 church, a fine 
schoolhouse, 2 stores, hotel, steam basket 
factory, wagon shop, 2 blacksmith shops, an 
about 30 homes, all adjacent to the creek or 
Stop Ten, as it was known. Euclid built a 
commodious townhall of red brick and use 
it as only a growing community could in 
those postwar days. Wheat wes still a com- 
mon media of exchange, valued at about $1 
per bushel and used often in place of nard 
money. Even the minister of the Eucll 
Baptist Church was paid in wheat for his 
services. 

Other churches were organized and are 
recorded here for the historical value. St. 
John's German Lutheran Church built In 
about 1852 with 12 families on the church 
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Toster. About 2 miles northward was the 

community of Nottingham where a 
Presbyterian Church was organized and a 
frame building erected in 1870. There were 
Only 12 or 13 members to sustain the church, 
dut their zeal and enthusiasm was conta- 

St. Paul’s Catholic Church was or- 
Fantzed in 1861 and an imposing frame bulld- 
ne erected. Included in the church activ- 
ties was a school for about 50 boys and 
Biris with over 70 families enrolled from a 
large area including a part of old Collinwood. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


u The early records of Euclid Township gave 
ttle or no information except to record that 
township meeting was held in the school- 
The first mention of schools as a 
Part of the community was made in 1828 
en the entlre township was divided into 
districts, It is noteworthy that with a 
Tapidly increasing population of pioneering 
€d people there was a demand for the 
formal teaching of children. The first of 
Schools was known as a Blab School in 
Which the loudest. voiced pupil had every 
advantage. (Imagine what a boon that kind 
ar school would have been to some of the 
ups we know today.) Teachers were 
Poorly trained and served on an itinerary 
basis, often boarding wherever the towns- 
People saw fit to provide. 
Mowing the Civil War and the return 
Many volunteer soldiers to the area, the 
"rection of “little red schoolhouses” pro- 
. Euclid Township had more than 
{ts share of these one-room, eight grades, 
er-janitor taught buildings. As late as 
1900, there were 11 such buildings scattered 
Strategically throughout the township. The 
Ust of districts is as follows: 
1. Located on North Street (Chardon 


). 

2. Located at corner of Babbitt and Lake- 
lang (Noble). 

3. Located at Lake Shore Boulevard and 
East 200th Street (Cut Road). 

4. Located at corner Dille and St, Clair 
(Nottingham). 
8 be Located at Green Road and Euclid Ave- 

6. Located at Chardon Road and Rich- 
mond 


7. Located at corner Green and Mayfield 
Roads (South Euclid). 

8. Located at Richmond Road and May- 
eld Road, 

9. Located at South Euclid. 

10. Located at East 260th Street and Lake 
Shore Boulevard (Upson). 

11. Located at Bluestone Road (Blue- 
Stone). 

In 1868 a small class of six pupils was 
Organized into a high-school unit. They 
attended on School Street (North Street) 
but no record {s available on what happened 

the group. There wes only one teacher- 
Brincipal-superintendent to assume all the 
Tesponsibilities and no doubt little thought 
Was given to the value of records. 

A high school was erected in 1894, char- 
tered in 1896 and graduated its first class in 
1897, There were six in the graduating class 
Who recelved diplomes: Oliver Callaham, 
Ella Honck, Will Houck, Libbie Pelton, Ad- 
dison Verbsky, Loida Verbsky, 

Will Houck was killed in the Spanish- 

erican War, the others were alive in 1947 
and several of them were present for recog- 
nition at Euclid Central High School on 
February 10, 1947. 


FIFTY YEARS OF EDUCATION GROWTH, 1898-1847 


Following the graduation of the class of 
Six, the high-school course was extended by 
the superintendent, Everett L. Abbey, and 
his recently appointed assistant, A. Haw- 
thorne Maves. 

School census showed a total of 868 boys 
and girls eligible for school. The enrollment 
Was only 45 in the high school. Superin- 
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tendent Abbey expressed a regret that more 
children did not avail themselves of the op- 
portunity for a free education. Reports dis- 
close that the average daily atendance was 
418 in all districts. Absence and tardiness 
prevailed to a marked degree; in 1 year, 1897- 
98 there were 1,439 cases of tardiness. This 
was an average of about 314 tardy marks per 
pupil and according to the superintendent, 
was 10 times more than necessary. How- 
ever, walking was the chief means of trans- 
portation except for those who came some 
distance and they rode horseback or drove 
a horse and buggy. A tie-shed was used for 
the stabling of the horses. Parents were 
mostly indifferent to the educational needs 
of their offspring and frequently kept the 
children home to work or because the “cow 
was due to calve today.” In 1899, Superin- 
tendent Abbey disclosed that there were 87 
cases of whipping in 1 year; 5 of whom were 
girls. On this subject the superintendent 
states, We are opposed to corporal punish- 
ment believing it should be banished to 
animals and slaves. The-American boy, like 
the ancient Roman, should not be whipped. 
But so far, we are unable to avoid it alto- 
gether. It will be inflicted only as a last 
resort before sending to the reform farm." 

In 1909 the first graduating class under 
the newly appointed Superintendent Joel O. 
Oldt had its commencement. Dr, Clement 
Martzolff, president of Ohio University, was 
engaged as the speaker. The class consisted 
of three girls and one boy—Jullette Harms, 
Emelie Harms, Leona Smith, and Carl 
Scheuring. 

Many youth have since passed through the 
educational portals of Euclid's high schools 
Central, Shore, and Euclid Senior High. 
Many were dropouts or early leavers and 
found satisfactory work in the tremendous 
growth of industry. Occasionally a class re- 
union brings together many of these grad- 
uates and quituates. tI is most inspiring to 
see and realize the progress these puplls of 
yesteryear have made of their lives and per- 
haps their opportunities. Among this large 
group numbering many thousands are some 
renowned individuals. They are to be found 
in the fields of science, medicine, law, indus- 
try. law enforcement, and in professional 
work of every kind. 

Education hes contributed not only to the 
youth within our community but to the col- 
lective community of Euclid and has been a 
bulwark in State and national defense and 
growth. It has proven the oft quoted 
axiom: “The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it.” 

TEANSPORTATION 


Early means of travel going from Euclid to 
points east or west were frequently achieved 
by water. Originally the small canoe was 
used and later rowboats came into common 
use. The route led down Euclid Creek to 


the lake, and, if not too rough, canoe or row-" 


boat carried the traveler to his destination, 
If the lake was dangerously rolling, the boat 
passenger took to the bank and “footed it“ 
to his objective. This meant small 
streams, climbing banks, and frequently 
cutting inland to the trail. Traveling In- 
dians, roaming animals, and groups of wan- 
derers had established this trial through 
constant use and years later the paths de- 
veloped into accepted roads. 

Increased use of the roads demanded that 
some means be found to make them passable 
in inclement weather. This led to plank 
roads being built, and since the builder 
usually assumed the cost, the road had toll 
gates at the limits of each builder's domain. 
State laws permitted the road owner to 
collect for travel over his section to help de- 
fray the expense of his investment. A toll 
gate was In use as late as 1903 and was op- 
erated by a Mr. Hazen who had only one 
arm. The gate was located just east of 212th 
Street, about half way to 214th Street. The 
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improved road ran west to the East Cleve- 
land Y, and another section ran east to 
Wickliffe. 

In the year 1881 the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis (Nickel Plate) Railroad was built, 
Two tracks were laid and the train schedule 
was frequently referred to as triweekly— 
through I week and try to get back the next. 
Nevertheless, the coming of the rallrosd to 
Euclid was a milestone in the township's 
development. 

The Nickel Plate was so nicknamed as a 
result of a pun by Edward L. Young, associ- 
ate editor of the Norwaik, Ohio, Chronicie, 
who noticed that the initials NYCL could 
be pronounced nickel.“ The process of 
finishing metals known as nickel plating 
was becoming popular at this time. Mr. 
Young coined the term “Nickel-plated rail- 
road" and the pun caught the public fancy. 
It was reprinted in other papers, including 
New York and Chicago dailies. 

Several years later, when the Vanderbilt 
interest purchased the railroad from its 
founders, Mr, Vanderbilt remarked: “It 
should be nickel-plated at the price we paid 
for it.” The term has been commonly used 
for over half a century. 

Earmarking of livestock was common as 
late as 1851 and records were kept on file 
in the township clerk’s office. Some of the 
so-called brands were: 

“Lewis Dille’s do A crop off the left ear 
transfer to John West.” 

“Calvin Dille's do A swallo fork in the 
right ear and under bit in the left.” 

“Samuel Mollrath's do A crop off of the 
left ear and a slit in the end of same.” 

“Elihu Richmond's earmark is a square 
crop off the left and two half pennies out of 
the underside of the right ear.” 

“Robert Young’s is a hole in each ear.” 


Lack of stockproof fences made this means 
of identification necessary, 

National elections played a rather exciting 
roll in Euclid, especially in the year of 1860 
when Abraham Lincoln ran on the newly 
organized Republican Party against Stephen 
A. Douglas on the Democratic ticket. 

Official Euclid records disclose that the 
Lincoln-Hamilton team received 255 votes: 
Douglas-Johnson team received 104 votes: 
and the Breckenridge-Lone team received 7 
votes. 


GROWTH AND INCORPORATION AS A VILLAGE 

Many factors enter into the growth of a 
community. Harbors and water 
tion played a most important part during 
the 19th century, Had Euclid received the 
grant for the Ohio Canal, Cleveland would 
probably have been a suburb of Euclid. 
However, the harbor facilities and potentiali- 
ties of the Cuyahoga River favored Cleve- 
land's growth over any other port along the 
south shore of Lake Erie. But, some means 
of rapid transportation of coal to steel and 
a dispersal of the resultant products was 
needed. The railroad belts furnished this 
essential. 

Euclid is still growing, largely because of 
the strategic location of railroad facilities 
coupled with the foresight of its leadership, 
both past and present. Between the two 
railroads is a manufacturer’s paradise for 
development. Few communities are so 
ideally favored. Industry, both heavy and 
light, has found that Euclid is partial to in- 
dustrial development. This means homes, 
schools, churches, and local government 
must meet the demands of growth. 

The feeling of growing into a village re- 
sulted in more than the required 30 electors 
signing the petition “praying to incorporate 
the territory described in said petition into 
a village.“ Election was set for February 14, 
1903, voted upon and tallied as follows: 


For incorporation 
Against incorporation 
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A true copy of the minutes—in part—of a 
meeting called by the president of the board 
of trustees, dated February 17, 1903, is re- 
corded in the village council proceedings, 
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volume No. 3, pages 338 to 340. Thus Euclid 
became a village. 

The first village election resulted in the 
following persons being elected to office: 


Office 


H. S. Dunlop 
4J. W. Smith.. 
Wm. Covert 
H. Avery... 
Willurd Frissi 
I. W. Bentley. 

J. F. Cuvanaugb. 


Citizens ticket 


H. 8. Pickands. 


Ward SSSA 
A. D. Lowden 


Votes Teoples ticket Votes 

3 61 | Charles Harms. --------- 48 
63| R. R. Vogt GE 37 

67 | R. A. Hunt. 37 

65 | Wm. Hazen 35 

& | J. J. Carey... 38 

67 | J.J. Murphy 37 

57 | J. Lilly... 45 

— — 68 | Jolin Marzel. 37 
60 | O. Welch. 40 

cia 61 | Albert Lock 35 


However, the township also continued to 
remain as an electorate and elected officers 
on the same date to the following responsi- 
bilities: Trustee, Henry Faust; treasurer, 
Chas. A. Lamb; justice of the peace, C. F. 
Knuty; constable, F. B. Rogers. Assessors: 
Euclid precinct, John Davis; South Euclid 
precinct, H. L. DeVoe; North Euclid precinct, 
J. H. Husong; Nottingham precinct, C. H. 
Voorhees. Eleven road supervisors were also 
elected. 

In November 1925, Charles R. Ely was 
elected mayor on a platform of improved 
economy and abolition of the fee system. 
He faced a delinquency in tax collection at- 
tributed to the poor judgment in allotment 
improvements of previous years. One of his 
first acts was to obtain council approval to 
abolish the costly fee system and to appoint 
full-time men to handle the engineering 
problems. Rigid economy in street improve- 
ments was enacted, and only those streets of 
reasonable usage were further improved. 

Industrial expansion became the program 
for development soon after Mayor Ely was in- 
nugurated. The land between the two rall- 
roads was looked upon äs an ideal location. 
The council adopted a liberal policy to en- 
courage prospective manufacturing compa- 
nies. Among the first large plants to choose 
Euclid facilities was Chase Brass & Copper 
Co. Addressograph-Multigraph Co. followed 
in 1930 after considering some 30-odd 
cities as possible sites. The main offices and 
the new plant were bullt and the business 
moved to Euclid from Chicago. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph brought many of its per- 
sonnel to operate the huge organization. 
Other plants followed, and today Euclid has 
one of the largest industrial areas in Ohio, 

the early years of the depression, 
a delegation of Euclid citizens and Mayor 
Ely applied in person to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in Washington for 
funds to finance a Euclid housing project. 
On October 3, 1933, a grant for housing ex- 
penditure of $1 million was authorized by 
the Federal Government to be used in erect- 
ing individual homes, Government authort- 
tles claimed this was the first housing proj- 
ect approved by the Government. 

In the summer of 1929, the old town hall 
caught fire and before sufficient equipment 
could arrive, this landmark was a roaring 
inferno and only at great risk were the 
original records rescued. The bullding loss 
was quite complete. The city government 
officials used the old hotel on Chardon Road 
as its headquarters. During this period 
plans were prepared for a new administra- 
tion building or city hall, and under WPA 
authorization the new building was com- 
pleted in 1938. 

The population in 1920 was officially re- 
corded as 3,363 and in 1930 Increased about 
400 percent to a total of 12,751. Since Eu- 


clid is one of those communities built 
lengthwise rather than square, the problem 
of adequate transportation was imperative 
to the residents and factory workers. A 
municipal bus line was placed in operation 
in the year 1935. 

Kenneth J. Sims was elected mayor in 
November 1937 and took office on January 1, 
1938. The end of the depression was not in 
sight and the unusual demand for relief 
was a major issue in the first few months of 
his administration, However, by inspiring 
a cooperative attitude and enlisting the 
support of the schools, churches, American 
Legion, Kiwanis, and various other civic or- 
ganizations, the problem was effectively met. 
People did not go hungry even though the 
luxuries of previous years were not per- 
mitted. 

In 1942 the Thompson Products Co. pur- 
chased a site of 129 acres fronting on both 
East 222d Street and Euclid Avenue, on which 
was erected a §13-million plant for the pro- 
duction of aircraft valves. This division of 
Thompson Products was christened Tapco. 
Government orders justified a further ex- 
pansion through the finances of the Defense 
Plant Corporation and Tapco added facili- 
ties nearly equaling the original plant. The 
manpower schedule called for at least 7,000 
workers. Other expansions included Cletrac, 
Cleve Aero, Cleveland Hobbing Machine, 
Euclid Electric, Euclid Case, and a large num- 
ber of smaller industries of sufficient diversi- 
fication to insure a rather steady employ- 
ment demand. 

The ion of industry brought about 
an acute housing shortage for the defense 
plant workers. A survey was conducted by 
the Federal Works Agency and a defense 
housing program was deemed essential to 
national defense. Two units were recom- 
mended, 1 of 500 homes built on East 200th 
Street (known as Euclid Homes), and the 
second a unit of 800 homes built on prop- 
erty facing Babbitt Road and known as Lake 
Shore Village. The first unit was completed 
in 1942 and the second in 1943. Both were 
immediately filled to capacity and had a long 
waiting list of applications, 

Growth of the city brought new demands 
on utilities as well as protection against fire, 
traffic hazards, and the need for added police 
facilities, together with school expansion. 

In 1947 a Federal grant of $50,000 was 
achieved through the untiring efforts of 
Congresswoman Botton whose vision for the 
community and influence in Washington, en- 
abled the city of Euclid to avail itself of the 
provisions of Federal assistance. Euclid has 
thus met these demands in a manner which 
convinces people that Euclid city is a good 
place to live. 

“On the strength of past achievements the 
future holds promise and fruition.” 

LEONARD B. VOORHEES, 
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Restoration of Freedom to Captive 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution 
which I hope will receive the approval 
of Congress before we adjourn this ses- 
sion. 

This resolution calls for an affirmation 
by Congress that it is the intent of the 
Congress of the United States that the 
people of the captive nations of Europe 
be given a right to choose their own 
philosophy of government and their own 
rulers in a spirit of complete freedom. 

I am enclosing an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star, com- 
menting on the unprecedented reception 
given our Vice President by the people 
of Poland during his recent visit to that 
country. 

The estimated 250,000 Poles who greet- 
ed the Vice President of the United 
States upon his arrival in Warsaw 
should demonstrate to the entire free 
world the very profound yearning and 
respect that these Polish people have for 
the United States and for the principles 
of freedom. This was not necessarily an 
expression for Mr, Nrxon but, rather, it 
was the only way the Poles could demon- 
strate their admiration for America and 
their traditional hatred of communism. 

As the Washington Star points out in 
its editorial of August 4— 

Directly and indirectly, the people of Po- 
land have said many eloquent things in the 
extraordinarily warm welcome they have ac- 
corded Vice President Nixon. In marked con- 
trast to their lukewarm, if not sullen, re- 
action to Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s recent 
visit, they have left no room for doubt that 
their heart belongs much more to the United 
States than to the U.S.S.R. 


I firmly believe that the United States 
should now go on record, as categorically 
as we can, that we in this country and 
the people of the free world in general 
share with the people of the captive na- 
tions their longing for freedom. 

The adoption of the resolution which 
I have proposed today would indeed be 
a heartening reassurance to these people 
that their great dedication to the prin- 
ciples of freedom, which they continue 
to maintain despite the fact that they 
have had to live under Communist rule 
forced upon them after World War II, is 
greatly respected by those of us fortu- 
nate enough to live in a free country. 

Iam one of those who views with great 
concern the pending visit of Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchey to this country. I do 
not think that it will serve the purposes 
announced by those who have 
this visit. However, since the Soviet 
Premier is going to be in this country, I 
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think that it is incumbent on the Mem- 
bers of Congress to make known to the 
President of the United States that when 
the Soviet Premier does come here, the 
President should firmly impress on, him 
that this Nation must continue to view 
all Soviet foreign relations with suspi- 
cion so long as these captive nations are 
forcefully held in the Soviet orbit. 

It should be made clear to Mr. 
Khrushchev that there is a true road to 
Peace, and that road leads through the 
captive nations, which must be given 
an opportunity to choose their own gov- 
ernment in free and unfettered elections 
Supervised by the United Nations before 
tensions in Europe can be eased. 

It should be made clear to Mr. 
Khrushchev that you cannot take the 
Noble nations of central Europe and 
Plunge them under communist rule 
against their will and expect lasting 
Peace in Europe. 

If the Soviet Premier sincerely wants 
Peace, let him demonstrate it to the free 
World by releasing the captive nations 
from their forceful rule by Moscow and 
let these nations voluntarily pick their 
Own form of government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Star edi- 

. which I mentioned earlier, fol- 
lows. I believe that it eloquently speaks 
out for the cause of a free Poland and 
all the other nations now being held 
Captive by the Communists: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 4, 1959] 
CATALYST IN POLAND 

Directly and indirectly, the people of Po- 

have sald many eloquent things in the 
extraordinarily warm welcome they have ac- 
Corded Vice President Nixon, In marked 
contrast to their lukewarm, 1f not sullen, re- 
Action to Soviet Premier Khrushehev's recent 
Visit, they have left no room for doubt that 
their heart belongs much more to the United 
States than to the USSR. 

This is a fact that may be stated quite 
Objectively, without any desire to draw in- 

ous comparisons. The Poles and the 
Russians, after all, have been at odds for 
Centuries, often in the most bitter way— 
Under the Czars as well as under the Com- 
munists. Mr. Khrushchev himself, who pre- 
sumably okayed the Warsaw -regime's de- 
cision to invite Mr. Nixon, is too good a 
Student of history to have to be told about 

„ and we may assume that he has not 
been particularly surprised by what has hap- 
Pened—hurt perhaps, but not surprised, 

The truth is, of course, that there is a 

Unique affinity—historical and affectionate— 
een our country and the Poles. Since 
that long-ago time when men like Pulaski 
helped George Washington to achieve vic- 
tory over the British in the American Revo- 
lution, great numbers of these people, over 
& period of generations, have emigrated to 
the United States and played an important 
Part in building it to its present greatness. 
wonder, therefore, that Mr. Nixon has 
Sone through a sort of triumphal march in 
Warsaw. 

But the plaudits of the great Polish crowds 
have been addressed not simply to the Vice 
President, but to our entire country and to 
the free way of life it stands for. Mr. Nixon 
in that sense, by his presence over there, has 
been a kind of catalyst, Just the sight of 

has been enough to move the people— 
hundreds of thousands of them—to cry 
Bravo, Americal” and to make clear that 
Years of Communist control (somewhat less 
Stringent than in most satellite lands) have 
Not succeeded in eradicating their love of 
liberty and their pro-American views. 
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Knowing the Poles as they do, Mr. 
Ehrushchey and his colleagues in the 
Kremlin probably have not been taken aback 
by all this. Yet, since the same sort of mood 
prevails in varying degrees throughout their 
satellite empire, they must sometimes won- 
der most seriously about the loyalty of that 
empire and their ability to hold on to it. 
This is one of the subjects that Mr. K. is 
likely to be challenged on repeatedly, and at 
great length, when he visits our country 
next month. 


Unrestricted World Travel by the People, 
as Well as Heads of Government, Can 
Only Bring About Better Understanding 
Between People Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, unre- 
stricted world travel by the people, as 
well as heads of Government, can only 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween people everywhere in a world 
which has grown really quite small. 

It is the people, and especially -the 
young people, who can learn and who 
can profit from travel and from living 
for awhile, be it ever so brief, among 
other peoples and in other nations, for 
they will be tomorrow's leaders. 

There can be no strangers in this world 
since there are no longer faraway places 
in these days of the jet transport. 

The free world must welcome the op- 
portunity which the Vice President has 
opened up for further development of ex- 
changes of people and of cultural pro- 
grams. 

In his Moscow television speech, Vice 
President Nrxon declared: 

Both the exchange of persons and the cul- 
tural exchange programs should not only be 
continued but sharply expanded. The more 
Americans who visit and get to know first- 
hand the people of the Soviet Union and the 
more Soviets who do the same in the United 


States, the better understanding we shall 
have, 


Both World War I and World War I 
grew out of basic miscalculations on the 
part of the leaders of Germany as to 
what the reaction of America and the 
free World would be. We cannot disarm, 
nor can we hope for peace until the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union know America 
well enough to avoid similar miscalcula- 
tions about our people and our iron pur- 
pose to maintain the freedoms which we 
consider essential. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon policy of barn- 
storming exchanges between top Gov- 
ernment leaders can be looked upon by 
the American people with approval if 
later developments do not indicate that 
it comes about only as a result of the 
failure of the Geneva Conference. 

The gladhanding of top officials, how- 
ever, can be misleading. We in the 
United States must remain firm as we 
calmly evaluate the newspaper headlines 
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reporting the outward actions and words 
of the candidates for national and world 
acclaim. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot know 
what goes on behind the closed doors of 
secret diplomacy. There must be no 
more Pearl Harbors for the American 
people to regret. 

It is interesting to note that a spon- 
taneous movement to promote closer re- 
lations between teachers of the East and 
West has developed in Washington, D.C., 
at an assembly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 

The New York Times of August 6, 1959, 
reports that the move came when dele- 
gates from several European nations of- 
fered to set up programs to exchange in- 
formation with Asian representatives. 

Dr. William G. Carr, secretary-general 
of the confederation, hailed the plan for 
exchanges. Dr. Carr, who is also execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education 
Association, said that foundation sup- 
port would be sought to make the ex- 
changes possible. The organizations 
represented at the meeting in the Na- 
tion's Capital represents some 3 million 
teachers throughout the world. 

I have recently introduced a bill, H.R. 
7533, to amend the International Cul- 
tural Exchange and Trade Fair Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 to authorize the Pres- 
ident to provide for participation by for- 
eign governments and citizens of other 
countries in artistic and cultural activi- 
ties in the United States. 

This bill amends Public Law 860, 84th 
Congress. This legislation, first, would 
make the President’s special interna- 
tional cultural exchange program a true 
two-way exchange program which it is 
not at present; second, provide for the 
inclusion of students of and teachers in 
educational institutions in the United 
States and abroad. The major if not 
whole emphasis of this program at pres- 
ent is on the professional. Van Cliburn 
was a product of the Juilliard School of 
Music; Jaime Laredo, who won first prize 
recently in the Queen Elisabeth of Bel- 
gium International Music Competition, 
was a graduate of the Curtis Institute, 
yet these and other great American ar- 
tists have not been included in the Pres- 
ident's special international program. 

Another provision of this bill, H.R. 
7533, would enlarge the present Advisory 
Committee on the Arts in the Depart- 
ment of State from 9 to 21 members, 
The 12 members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts first appointed under 
the provisions of H.R. 7533 must be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State from 
among persons nominated by the follow- 
ing organizations: the Music Educators 
National Conference, the American Edu- 
cational Theater Association, the Col- 
lege Art Association of America, the 
National Art Education Association, the 
National Council of the Arts in Educa- 
tion, the American National Theater and 
Academy, the National Music Council, 
the American Federation of Arts, the 
American Institute of Architects, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Association of American Colleges, 
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This bill, H.R. 7533, also provides that 
the Commissioner of the U.S. Office of 
Education shall be Vice Chairman ex 
officio of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts of the Department of State. 

If this administration is really serious 
about expansion of the exchange of per- 
sons and the cultural exchange programs 
it will strongly support my bill, H.R. 
7533, and similar legislation which is be- 
fore the Congress at this time which has 
been introduced by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THompson] and Sen- 
ator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, coauthors of 
the Humphrey-Thompson Act, Public 
Law 860, 84th Congress. 

I include the text of my bill, H.R. 7533, 
a New York Times article, and an article 
by Doris Fleeson which appeared in the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star of 
August 4, 1959: 

HR. 7533 
A bill to amend the International Cultural 

Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act 

of 1956 to authorize the President to pro- 

vide for participation by foreign govern- 
ments and citizens of other countries in 
artistic and cultural activities in the 

United States, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3 of the International Cultural Ex- 
change and Trade Fair Participation Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 1992) is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” immediately after “Src, 3.” and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) The President is authorized to pro- 
vide for participation by foreign govern- 
ments and by citizens of other countries in 
activities in the United States similar to 
those provided for in subsection (a) of this 
section and section 12 of this Act, except 
that he shall not provide for the participa- 
tion of industrial or trade exhibitors or ex- 
hibits in trade and industrial fairs in the 
United States under this subsection. 

“(c) (1) Students of and teachers in, edu- 
cational institutions in the United States 
who are sent abroad, either individually or 
in groups, under the provisions of this Act 
shall be selected through the Institute of 
International Education or a comparable or- 
ganization which shall also arrange for their 
tours abroad and for their participation and 
presentations in festivals, competitions, and 
exhibitions abroad. 

“(c) (2) Students of, and teachers In, edu- 
cational institutions in foreign countries who 
are brought to the United States individually 
or in groups under the provisions of this Act 
shall be selected through an agency of the 
government of the country in which they 
reside, or through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education or a comparable foreign 
organization, The tours in the United States 
ot such foreign students and teachers and 
their participation and presentation in festi- 
vals, competitions, and like exhibitions in 
the United States shall be arranged for by 
the Institute of International Education or 
a comparable organization.” 

(b) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) (as 
designated by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion) of section 3 of such Act is amended 
(1) by inserting “professional or nonpro- 
fessional” immediately before creative“, 
and (2) by immediately after 
“groups” the following: “(including indi- 
viduals or groups from educational insti- 
tutions)”. 

Sec, 2. Section 2 of the International Cul- 
tural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956 is amended (1) by inserting 
“(1)” immediately after “nations by“, (2) 
by inserting “including cultural develop- 
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ments and achievements of students and 
teachers in educational institutions in the 
United States)” immediately after “people 
of the United States“, and (3) by striking 
out “throughout the world;” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “throughout 
the world, and (2) facilitating the presen- 
tation in the United States of the artistic 
and cultural contributions and achieve- 
ments of the peoples of foreign countries:“. 

Sec. 8. Section 5 of the International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Not less than 20 per centum of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall be expended to carry out the provi- 
sions of section 3(c).” 

Src, 4. (a) Subsection (a) of section 10 
of the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 is 
amended (1) by striking out “from among 
its membership and nine other members 
appointed by the Secretary of State.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“from among its membership, and a Vice 
Chairman ex officio who shall be the Com- 
missioner of the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, and twenty-one other members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State.”; and (2) 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “including national educational or- 
ganizations in such fields", 

(b) The twelve members of the Advisory 
Committee on the Arts first appointed to 
the offices created by the amendment made 
by clause (1) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
State from among persons nominated by 
such organizations as the Music Educators 
National Conference, the American Educa- 
tional Theater Associations, the College 
Art Association of America, the National 
Art Education Association, the National 
Council of the Arts in Education, the Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy, the 
National Music Council, the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Council on Education, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the Association of American Colleges. 
The term of office of three of the members 
first appointed to such offices shall be one 
year, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 10(d) of such Act. 

Sec. 5, Title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
section 104 thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 104A. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year, from the foreign currencies 
which accrue under this title, not to exceed 
the equivalent of $5,000,000 for financing 
the translation, production, and distribu- 
tion of educational motion pictures and 
filmstrips abroad.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 6, 1959] 
EDUCATORS PLAN WORLD ExcHANGE—OFFER OF 
ASIAN AND EUROPEAN DELEGATES INVOLVES 

Born TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

(By Leonard Buder) 

WASHINGTON, Aucust 5—A spontaneous 
movement to promote closer relations be- 
tween teachers of the East and West devel- 
oped here today at the annual assembly of 
the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession. 

The move came when delegates from sev- 
eral European nations offered to set up 
Programs to exchange information with 
Asian representatives. The exchange, first, 
proposed by the Netherlands teachers’ organ- 
ization, would involve pupils as well as 
teachers. 
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Dr. William G. Carr, secretary-general of 
the confederation, hailed the plan, Dr. Carr 
who is also executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
States, the host organization for the assem- 
bly, said that at first the program would 
be limited largely to an exchange of corre- 
spondence and educational materials. 

However, he said that foundation grants 
might be obtained later to make it possible 
for teachers from eastern and western coun- 
tries to visit each other. 

The confederation's resolutions committee 
met today to draft its report. It is ex- 
pected to present a resolution tomorrow 
calling for condemnation of their treatment 
of teachers. The assembly ends tomorrow. 

A special report submitted earlier to the 
assembly asserted that East Germany forced 
its teachers to promote communism in and 
out of the classroom and to spy and inform 
on pupils and parents. 

The only Communist country represented 
at the assembly is Yugoslavia. 

About 700 delegates and observers from 74 
countries are attending the assembly, which 
Is the first in this country since the world 
organization was established in 1952. The 
confederation represents, through it member 
groups, more than 3 million teachers. 

Sessions are being held at the Mayflower 
Hotel and the headquarters building of the 
National Education Association. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 4, 1959] 

CHANGE oF DIRECTION ON VISITS; INVITATION 
TO KRnusnenv Is CALLED EMOTIONALLY 
DIFFICULT FOR SOME IN UNITED STATES 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

It was difficult to tell at his hastily sum- 
moned press conference whether President 
Eisenhower was relaxed and happy over his 
decision “to melt a little bit of the ice that 
seems to freeze our relations with the 
Soviets.” 

He spoke pleasantly enough, though show- 
ing a slight trace of irritation over the fact 
that so important a command decision 
should have been “one of the worst kept 
secrets of our time.” This may have been 
only a reversion to his military days when 
such abundant leakage about so delicate a 
subject would have been unthinkable. 

Certainly the President has had the green 
light from most political intersections for his 
exchange of visits with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey. There can be little question that 
the people, not only of the United States 
but of the world, will go a long way in the 
mame of peace. The new generations feel 
in their bloodstream the nuclear threat as 
older men and women cannot. 

With the diplomatic instinct which served 
him so well during the war and can almost 
be said to have made him President, Mr. 
Eisenhower will see the major Western allies 
before the Soviet exchange. It was a com- 
monplace at Geneva that General De Gaulle 
is happy about practically nothing touching 
upon the Soviet Union and that Chancellor 
Adenauer of West Germany is not far be- 
hind him. 

Yet with all the Eisenhower support at 
home, and his sound intention of touching 
his bases before the face-to-face encounters 
with Khrushchey begin, the new project is 
one of those enterprises of great pith and 
moment whose currents may turn awry. 
The President has been a part of some great 
decisions that now can be defended only as 
a good idea at the time, such as allowing the 
Russians to reach Berlin first in World War 
II. 

He also saw, and later became a part of, 
Republican use of the Yalta Conference 
failures in order to win elections at home. 
It is a wry irony, freely commented on in 
Congress after the President's announce- 
ment, that a Republican administration 
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should now be heading toward conferences 
with the Soviet Premier, both here and in 
Russia, without even the excuse of a war- 
time alliance. 

To make this possible, Stalin and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt had to die. Only Winston 
Churchill of the Yalta decision makers lives 
on, a stout champion of its validity in the 
context of its time. It could even be that 
John Foster Dulles would have had difi- 
culty in adjusting to the present pace of 
East-West relations. 

The Republican right wing is already 
showing some sensitively to cloakroom jokes 
about Vice President Nixon's “courtship of 
the Russians." This is the spot where the 
President's moves may be sourly regarded, 
but it is out of power in Congress and gen- 
erally throughout the country. 

Entirely apart from political considera- 
tions, there will also be Americans who find 
the change of direction emotionally difficult. 
Yet it seems clear that another watershed 
of history is here and demanding exactly the 
kind of direction the President proposes to 
Give it. 

The President. emphasized that the Khru- 
shchey exchange was for a “personal visit” 
and had no connection with a later summit 
meeting. He specifically disavowed negoti- 
ation and emphasized he could not speak for 
the Western Powers, only for the United 
States. 


the United States. 


Survey Highlights Willingness To Pay the 
Price for Public Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, no 
area of public concern is or should be 
greater than in that of public education. 
I believe parents—indeed the entire 
adult community—are willing to pay 
adequately for their children’s educa- 
tion, including a tax increase, if that is 
Necessary. I think this point is impor- 
tant to keep in mind when advocates of 
Federal aid to education claim that tax- 
Payers are willing to assume further fi- 
Nancial responsibility in the education 
of America’s future citizens and leaders. 

A survey, conducted in Culver City, 
Calif., a community within my district, 

out this contention. The survey, 
Conducted by PAIR, Inc. Predictive and 
Integrative Research, Inc.—likewise pin- 
Points that while there is a willingness on 
the part of parents—and the commu- 
nity in general—to assume their share 
of financial responsibility, including the 
Payment of decent teachers’ salaries, 
Often the facts are not made known to 
them. This explains, for example, why 
in item 13 of the survey, the text of 
Which follows, there is a large “Yes” 
vote on a willingness to vote for school 
bonds, but bt the same time, “the reali- 
tles of elections show that unless a cam- 
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paign is backed up by extensive prepara- 
tion and adequate financing, it might 
fail. 

Taken as a whole, this survey con- 
ducted in a typical American commu- 
nity offers illuminating data and pre- 
sents the crucial areas in which obvi- 
ously more attention must be given to 
achieve improved and necessary com- 
munity understanding about the public 
school system and those who serve in 
this system. The concern is there—the 
need is to have better communication 
in and about all phases of public school 
problems and objectives. 

The survey does highlight—and this 
is the point I wish to make—that the 
adult population is willing to pay the 
price for public education, if the facts 
are known. 

The report on the survey follows: 
Report ON Survey or CULVER Orry EDUCA- 
TIONAL NEEDS 
INTRODUCTION 
PAIR, Inc., at the invitation of the Culver 
City Citizens for Public Schools, planned 
and supervised a survey of the community in 
regard to certain education issues, This is 
a report of the findings from this survey. 
SAMPLE 
The sample consisted of person-to-person 
interviews with 316 persons throughout 
Culver City. The sample was obtained from 
every precinct in the city on a random basis. 
Approximately 1 percent of the total Culver 
City population was contacted: this con- 
stitutes over 2 percent of the voters, 

ITEM ANALYSIS 

Item 1: Do you (or husband) work in 
Culver City? Tes, 30 percent. No, 70 per- 
cent. 

This item reveals Culver City as essen- 
tially a residential community with more 
than two-thirds of its population employed 
out of the city. It is useful in providing 
socioeconomic baselines for further inter- 
pretation of the data, for, when this re- 
sponse is correlated with Independent m- 
formation concerning age grouping, we per- 
celve that Culver City is primarily a com- 
munity of middie and upper-middle class 
families, with the predominant age group 
that of the 30- to 40-year-old. 

Other studies have proved that this age 
group considers education as the primary 
civic interest for them. 

Item 2: Do you have children in Culver 
City schools? Yes, 65.7 percent. No, 343 
percent. 

This further reinforces the ob- 
servation made above that Culver City 
families are predominantly in the 30-40 age 


group. 

Item 3: Are you able to take your vaca- 
tions other than during the summer months? 
Yes, 55 percent. No, 45 percent. 

This item has important ce for 
the future utilization of schools on a 12- 
month basis as a solution to ever-increasing 
financial problems. The fact that over one- 
half of the population now can take vaca- 
tions any time of the year that they prefer, 
points to the feasibility of the 12 months 
school 


Item 4: Which of the following plans of 
organization do you prefer for our high 
schools? A. Three years of junior high 
school—followed by 3 years of senior high 
(or plan B). B. Two years of junior high 
school—followed by 4 years of senior high. 
Plan A, 51 percent. Plan B, 28 percent. 
Blank, 21 percent. 

The response to this item would indicate 
that a majority of people would prefer re- 
taining the present 3-3 plan. However, the 
large blank response indicates that many 
do not understand the pros and cons in- 
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volved and therefore it would seem wise for 
the board of education to engage in an ex- 
tensive public education campaign before 
making any changes. If this is not done 
there is a danger of friction arising over 
any plan that might be chosen. 

Item 5: Who is now on the board of edu- 
cation in Culver City? Seventy-eight and 
four-tenths percent could not name a single 
board of education member; 7.2 percent 
could name one member, 5.4 percent could 
name two members, 2.9 percent could name 
three members, 2.9 percent could name four 
members, 3.2 percent could name all five 
members. It is obvious from these statistics 
that members of the board of education are 
not well-known citizens. It perhaps sug- 
gests that public relations between the board 
and the community are weak. 

Item 6: Do you think that the Culver City 
Board of Education is doing a good job? 
Yes, 74 percent. No, 6.5 percent. Blank, 
19.5 percent. 

Item 7: In what way? l 

Although 74 percent felt that the board 
was doing a good job, the vast majority 
could not state specifically in what way 
they were doing so. The responses of those 
who did answer item 7 seemed to cluster into 
the following categories which have been 
arranged according to frequency of response: 


Culver City has the best schools 
Have heard no bad reports on schools. 


Progressive-advanced school system 


These responses indicate a subjective feel- 
ing of well-being in the schools which re- 
bounds to the credit of the school board. 
It will be noticed, however, that three of the 
top four reasons given are not objective re- 
plies and the fourth (good teaching 
methods) indicates that the citizens do not 
understand the function of a board of edu- 
cation for the board does not establish the 
methods of teaching used—this is far re- 
moved from its domain. 

On the negative side the responses were 
more specific usually having some relation 
to the individual’s personal experience with 
the schools or the board. Some of these 
were: objections to split sessions; poor pub- 
lic relations; overcrowded classes; too con- 
servative; low standards. 

Another finding of significance is the fact 
that almost 20 percent of the population does 
not know enough about the board to voice 
an opinion either pro or con. This opens 
the question of whether the citizens really 
know how well the board is functioning and 
again points up the need for better public 
relations. 

Item 8: Do you feel the superintendent of 
schools is doing a good job? Yes, 67 per- 
cent. No, 5.7 percent. Blank, 27.3 percent. 

Item 9: In what way? 

When asked specifically “in what way” the 
answers clustered as follows: 


Good schools reflect a good superin- 


—TT—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—T—T———— 1 
Heard good report 2 
The way the schools are run 3 
High standards. EE E e 3 


Again we see evidence that the work of 
the superintendent, as that of the board of 
education, is not well understood in the 
community. The affirmative answers were 
almost entirely subjective in nature. This 
conclusion is supported by the large per- 
centage of the population (27.3 percent) who 
were not sufficiently informed to voice an 
Opinion either for or against. s 

On the negative side, as was to be expected, 
the responses were more specific. It is ap- 
Parent that personal experience motivated 
individuals who reported: unpleasant ex- 
perience; evasive; doesn’t listen to parents, 
etc, 
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The implication of this item is that there 
is an obvious need for the superintendent to 
take steps to build an image of being the 
educational leader of the community at large. 
This implies an information program at the 
grassroots level with the people. 

Item 10: Do you feel the teachers of Culver 
City are doing a good job? Yes, 85 percent. 
No, 6.5 percent. Blank, 8.5 percent. 

Item 11: In what way? The specific re- 
sponses to this item should prove extremely 
valuable to teachers for they contain both an 
enumeration of the teachers’ strengths and 
guidelines for correcting weaknesses. 

A rank ordering of the afirmative responses 
is as follows: 

Individual attention given to students 
Interest in the students 


Good teaching methods à 
Children are learning 3 
Heard schools are good «„ 4 
Parent- teacher relationships 5 


The importance of good teacher- student 
relationships is quite apparent from these 
responses. Three of the first four items 
above are child centered and indicate that 
the community judges its teachers first and 


overwhelmingly foremost by their work with, 


the child. 

Furthermore, this item proves that the 
teachers constitute the most direct contact 
between the educational system and the 
community, for only 8.5 percent of the entire 
sample were unable to respond to the ques- 
tion: Are the teachers doing a good job? 
When this figure is compared to the 19.5 
percent who could not commit themselves 
about the Board of Education and the 273 
percent who did not know the work of the 
superintendent, this dramatically under- 
scores the importance of the teachers in 
establishing a favorable reputation for the 
schools. 

On the negative side are found certain 
comments which should alert the teachers to 
needs which are not now being met. Al- 
though few in number, again they were 
motivated by personal experience and should 
be given careful consideration: Lack of dis- 
cipline; not enough basics being taught; 
poor reading techniques; expect too much of 
child. 

Item 12: Are you in favor of reestablishing 
adult education in Culver city? Yes, 85 
percent. No, 6.5 percent, Blank, 8.5 per- 
cent, 

Evidently the community feels that an 
adult education program would be desirable. 

Item 13: Are you willing to vote for school 
bonds to provide new buildings? Yes, 87 
percent. No, 7.5 percent. Blank, 5.5 per- 
cent. 

The large “yes” response may be mislead- 
ing, for other studies, plus the realities of 
elections show that unless a campaign is 
backed up by extensive preparation and ade- 
quate financing, it might fail. (PAIR has 
found that unless the voter clearly under- 
stands an issue, he tends to vote “no” or 
leave it blank 60 percent of the time. A 
successful bond election requires a two- 
thirds affirmative vote.) 

Item 14: Do you know what Culver City 
teachers salaries are? Yes, 23.5 percent. 
No, 74 percent, Blank, 2.5 percent, 

Item 15: What is the average yearly salary 
paid to Culver City teachers? The average 
of all reeponses equaled 4,970. 

Item 16: What do you feel the yearly aver- 
age of teachers salaries should be? The 
responses ranged from a low of $4,000 to a 
high of $24,000 a year. However, a salary 
range of from $5,000 to $9,000 was the 
median response. This range is consistent 
with the average income of Culver City resi- 
dents and it implies that the citizens iden- 
tify with teachers and are willing to pay 
them the same salary that they earn, 
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Item 17: Do you have as personal friends 
any teachers in Culver City? Tes, 29 per- 
cent. No, 68 percent. Blank, 3 percent. 

This item was designed to determine to 
what extent the teachers are personally 
known in the community. It is interesting 
to note that 30 percent of the citizens count 
teachers among their personal friends. This 
strengthens the position of the teacher as a 
source of information about the schools. 

Item 18: Are you in favor of providing 
increased counseling services in Culver City 
schools? Yes, 83 percent. No, 13.5 percent. 
Blank, 3.5 percent, 

This figure is supported by nationwide 
studies which show that counseling and 
guidance programs are one of the chief con- 
cerns of parents. 

Item 19: Are you willing to support a tax 
increase if needed? Yes, 86.5 percent. No, 
12 percent. Blank, 1.5 percent, 

This response looks favorable for raising 
needed revenues: however, the same limita- 
tions apply here as are noted in item 13 
(Would you support a school bond?). 

CONCLUSION 


This survey does not purport to be an ex- 
haustive examination of the Culver City 
School District and the educational needs 
of the community. It does hope to focus 
attention on a few crucial arenas and to lay 
the groundwork for further factfinding ac- 
tivities. It is our belief that a thorough 
knowledge of the facts is essential before 
problem solving can begin, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Pam, INC., 
Frank J. BATES, 
Director of Marketing Rescorch. 


Poland Welcomes “Mr. America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Tames-Leader of 
Monday, August 3, 1959, which com- 
ments upon the welcome given to Vice 
President Ricuarp Nrxon by the people 
of Poland when Mr. Nixon was in 
Warsaw: 


POLAND WELCOMES “Mr, America” 


The tumultuous welcome, given to Vice 
President Nixon by more than 250,000 Poles 
in Warsaw yesterday upon his arrival for a 
brief visit in Poland after his tour of the 
Soviet Union and conferences with its lead- 
ers, was notice to the world, particularly to 
the Kremlin, that the historic tles between 
the United States and Poland remain firm 
despite the dominating role Russia has 
played In the land of Pulaski and Kosciuzko 
since the end of the Second World War. 

It is notice, too, that the love of freedom 
that burns so flercely in every Polish heart 
has not diminished. The demonstration is 
one whose significance will not escape the 
Kremlin, for this was an outpouring of the 
people, not a reception stage-managed by a 
puppet regime. 

Furthermore, it was a personal tribute to 
Mr. Nrxon for the way he stood up to Nikita 
Khrushchev and letting the Red dictator and 
his lieutenants know the United States could 
not be pushed around, The Poles admire 
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courage, for they themselves are endowed 
with rare fortitude, 

Although the people of Poland knew “Mr. 
America.“ as Mr. Nrxon has been described 
in the European press, would arrive Sunday, 
they were not informed of the hour, But, 
that obviously did not stop them in their 
determination to extend to the distinguished 
visitor from the United States an unforget- 
table greeting. 

After this turnout and the cries of love 
for America, there will be no question in the 
minds of Red leaders of where the Polish 
people stand in the struggle between the 
forces of freedom and slavery. There never 
was any question in the minds of Americans, 
but it was well to clarify the thinking of 
Moscow on this subject. 

Poland has been through a frightful or- 
deal, but its ardor for liberty is undimin- 
ished, When the history of Poland is re- 
called, this is not surprising, for Poland has 
weathered crisis after crisis, one spanning 
more than a century. Never has its enemies 
succeeded in extinguishing the flames. The 
Reds will not accomplish what the Russian 
czars and Nazi Germany failed to do. 

The fight for the liberation of Poland goes 
on at home and abroad. Let us hope the 
day will not be distant when Poland will be 
restored to its place in the family of nations 
as an independent country, not an enslaved 
satellite. With the spirit shown in Warsaw 
yesterday, the time may be sooner than many 
have thought possible. Nikita Khrushchev 
is sitting on a keg of dynamite in Poland 
and in other satellite lands. Perhaps this 
helps to account for his display of nerves 
periodically, 


Tribute to the Late Mrs. Mary T. Norton 


— 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who had been privileged to serve in 
this body with Mrs. Mary T. Norton were 
deeply saddened to learn of her death 
on August 2. Together with the hosts 
of her friends and admirers in many 
walks of life, we are conscious of a great 
loss and are reminded of her outstand- 
ing character and accomplishments. Of 
Mrs. Norton’s many virtues, I believe 
that devotion was the keynote of her 
admirable character and the mainspring 
from which her great accomplishments 
stemmed. 

In her public life devotion to God and 
to her country activated all her en- 
deavors, as devotion to her family 
directed her private life. 

As the first Democratic lady ever 
elected to the House of Representatives, 
Mrs. Norton was destined to a brilliant 
career lasting more than a quarter of a 
century, during which she did many im- 
portant things for which she will long 
be remembered. The decision to termi- 
nate her service in the House was made, 
not by her constituents, but voluntarily 
by herself on the occasion of her 75th 
birthday. 

Even before coming to the Congress, 
Mrs. Norton displayed in local affairs 
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those facets of her character that 
brought so much success to her efforts 
here. Her achievements in behalf of 
the children of New Jersey brought 
recognition when she was selected as 
President of the Day Nurseries Associa- 
tion of Jersey City in 1916. 

It was as a Member of this House, 
however, that Mrs. Norton's abilities 
were given full scope, and here she 
achieved her greatest public successes. 
Pecause of her devotion to her duty as 
a Representative of all the people and 
to their causes, she was not deterred by 
any current unpopularity of those causes. 
For example, early in her great legisla- 
tive career she courageously introduced 
a resolution to repeal the 18th amend- 
ment when such a move did not enjoy 
the tremendous public support it later 
gained. The ultimate success of repeal 
Owed a good deal to Mary Norton. 

One of her greatest achievements in 
behalf of the workingman was the en- 
actment of the Federal Wage and Hour 
Act. Many legislators and workers to- 
day who share the universal recognition 
of the value of that legislation either 
have forgotten or never knew the con- 
troversy that attended its enactment. 

Twice during her service in the House 
her colleagues honored her—on the oc- 
casion of her completion of 20 years’ 
Service in 1915 and again on her silver 
anniversary as a Member in 1950. Per- 
haps the one honor that she cherished 
above all others was her well-merited 
Selection as the Outstanding Catholic 
Woman of the Year in 1947. 

Her colleagues remaining in the House 
will miss her as will her sisters and her 
innumerable friends, Our heartfelt sym- 
Pathy is extended particularly to her 
Sisters, Mrs. Joseph B. McDonagh, of 
Greenwich, Conn., and Miss Anne Hop- 
kins, of New York. 


Resolution of the American Legion, 
Department of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRCINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit for the Rrcoxrp a resolution 
adopted by the Department of West Vir- 
Linia, the American Legion, at the con- 
cluding session of their 41st annual de- 
partment convention on Sunday, July 26, 
1959, at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

In this resolution, the American Le- 
gion urges a firmer and more positive 
Stand on the part of our country to pre- 
vent the continued spread of commu- 
nism, I am heartily in favor of this 
resolution and respectfully call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to it: 

RESOLUTION or THE ÅMERICAN LEGION, 

DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIDGINIA 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the concluding session of the 41st annual de- 
partment convention of the American Legion 
Department of West Virginia, on Sunday, 
July 26, 1959, in Parkersburg, W. Va.: 
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“Whereas the department convention of 
the American Legion of West Virginia, was 
addressed by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo in a 
most forthright and enlightening manner, 
tracing the history of the progression of the 
Communist plan, proclaimed by them, and 
made possible by the weakening of the United 
States of America from its rapid postwar 
demobilization, and impliedly augmented by 
subsequent lack of decision on a firm policy 
of resistance at crucial times and points; and 

“Whereas he pointed to and enumerated 
the many countries and hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who have been overrun and 
enslaved by Communist rule, while the free 
world stood by, lacking strength and the 
willingness to sacrifice, necessary to save 
those free people; and 

“Whereas from the history and pattern of 
the Communist aggression, it has become 
clearly evident that unless a firm and sacri- 
ficial stand Is now taken and backed by 
adoquate strength and determined resistance 
to every effort to spread the Communist 
sphere of influence, it will be inevitable that 
the remaining free nations will be gradually 
engulfed by the Red flood: and 

“Whereas the American Legion deplores 
the seeming lack of understanding of and 
indifference to the meaning and dangers, in- 
herent in these facts, by the average citizen, 
and particularly by many of our public 
officers responsible for formulating and im- 
plementing our foreign policy and an ade- 
quate national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia, in convention 
assembled, this 26th day of July, 1959, That 
with the guidance and under the everlast- 
ing supervision of Almighty God, that we 
call upon our representatives in the U.S. 
Senate and Congress to take a firm and 
audible stand on the issues involved in these 
alarming problems, to the end that a strong, 
vigorous forelgn policy may be forthwith 
established, maintained and defended by 
every necessary implement of national de- 
fense and requisite cooperation with our 
allies; and 

“That we call upon our public officers and 
representatives to discard all political ex- 
pediency, and patriotically turn their un- 
divided attention to problems inherent in 
saving our country, while there is yet time, 
from the fate of Rome and other great na- 
tions which fell because of indifference and 
ror ess of their people and their leaders; 
an 

“That we particularly call upon all mem- 
bers of the American Legion to fulfill the 
serious patriotic responsibility of bringing 
home to our people the truth of this situa- 
tion and of aiding and stimulating our pub- 
lic officers in implementing of action re- 
quired to meet this alarming necessity; and 

“That this resolution be immediately re- 
leased to the press and copies sent to the 
West Virginia representatives in the U.S. 
Senate and Congress and to Ambarsador 
Romulo and the President of the United 

tates. Also the Honorable Christian Herter, 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Neil Mc- 
Elroy, Secretary of Defense, and that it be 
forwarded for submission to the national 
convention at Minneapolis for action thereon, 
and a copy hereof be sent to each post in 
the Department of West Virginia.” 

I, Tommy E. Jones, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly elected, qualified and acting 
adjutant of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and that the above is 
a true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted by the 4ist annual department con- 
vention, at Its concluding session, of the 
American Legion, Department of West Vir- 
ginia, on Sunday, July 26, 1959, in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

Given under my hand this 28th day of 
July, 1959, at Charleston, W. Va. 

Tommy E. JONES, 
Department Adjutant. 
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Army Display Calls Tomorrow's Soldier 
Ultimate Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Mr. Jack Raymond, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Tues- 
day, August 4, 1959: 


Army DISPLAY CALLS TOMORROW'S SOLDIER 
ULTIMATE WEAPON 
(By Jack Raymond) 

WasHINGTON, August 3.—The Army ex- 
hibited its ultimate weapon today—a fight- 
ing soldier of the future. At the same time, 
the new chief of staff, Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer, forecast a “strategic nuclear dis- 
armament of the United States and the 
Soviet Union.” 

General Lemnitzer sald that nuclear mis- 
sile deterrent power would always be 
needed. But realistically, he went on, other 
components would play the vital role in view 
of a big weapons standoff not too many years 
away. 

General Lemnitzer spoke at the opening of 
a 8-day session of the Association of the 
US. Army at the Sheraton Park Hotel. In 
the lobby, guests were greeted by the “ulti- 
mate weapon—the soldier,” dressed and 
equipped in futuristic fashion. 

Billed as the “soldier of tomorrow,” he was 
a rather awesome figure. He was covered 
from head to toe with material to protect 
him against smallarms fire and nuclear 
explosions, 

From his helmet of plastic laminate pro- 
truded a tiny radio antenna, and within the 
helmet was a sending and receiving set. At- 
tached to the helmet, ready for use, were 
goggles with infra-red lenses to enable him 
to see In the dark. 

Another feature of the uniform was a 
“Jump belt,” with two exhaust pipes ex- 
tending down the soldier's sides. The belt, 
with solid-fuel power attachments, which 
are controlled by squeezing a handle, gives 
the soldier rockct power for leaping as much 
as 30 feet, from cliffs and across streams. 

His face was protected by a mask against 
nuclear effects. His equipment included two 
long, thin cylinders, like broomstick handles, 
containing explosive charges for digging 
foxholes, 

All the equipment and uniform, exclusive 
of an M-14 rifle, weighed 24 pounds. An 
Army announcement expressed hope for a 
lighter rife. 

Not all the items of uniform and equip- 
ment exhibited by the soldier of the future 
have been received for the troops, although 
they have been tested by a manufacturer, 
sald an Army spokesman. 


GREEN CASH NEEDED, TOO 


Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, head of the US. 
Army command, said bluntly, “we noed the 
green light and the cash.“ 

This, indirectly, was the theme of General 
Lemnitzer's speech, Why We Need a Modern 
Army.“ 

It was his first major speech since he suc- 
ceeded Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor last month. 
General Taylor has said that he retired be- 
causes of his frustrations in trying to mod- 
ernize the Army. 

General Lemnitzer, who was General Tay- 
lor’s vice chief of staff, made it clear that 
he holds the same strategic views as his pred- 
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ecessor. However, he used fairly mild lan- 
guage today in outlining these views. 

He reiterated what has become a favorite 
Army theme in these words: 

“In the coming ICBM era, we can antici- 
spate a day, not too many years away, when 
our missile retaliatory resources can and 
must be made so numerous and relatively 
invulnerable that no missile or other attack 
upon them, even by surprise, could possibly 
eradicate them all. 

“This means that our responce to the at - 
tacker would be absolutely so devastating to 
him—so clearly that it would be senseless for 
him to attack in the first place. 

“When that times arrives, it could bring 
about, in a curlous way, what some have 
characterized as the equivalent of strategic 
nuclear disarmament. We shall always want, 
as a vital component of our military power, 
the invulnerable missile deterrent needed 
to maintain this situation. With this in 
being, the situation will then mean, realisti- 
cally, that the other components of our 
power will play the vital role in copying with 
the tactics and strategy of communism 
short of the threat of great nuclear war.” 

General Lemnitzer also reiterated another 
major Army theme while interpreting stra- 
tegic needs. He stressed the importance of 
continuing a forward strategy. This would 
place United States and allied military forces 
as close up to a front line as possible, to halt 
an enemy before his attack could gain mo- 
mentum. 

“The alternative for us would be to with- 
draw within our own borders, adopting a 
so-called fortress America strategy which, by 
its exclusive defensive character, would be 
completely negative,“ the general went on. 
“Consequently, it would be doomed from the 
outset to ultimate failure.” 

Some 3,000 Army men, active, Reserve, or 
retired, attended the meeting and panel dis- 
cussions. Also present were many represent- 
atives of defense manufacturers. 

There were many exhibits in the lobby and 
in the exhibition hall of the latest types 
of Army equipment, Also displayed were 
some types that defense industrialists had 
perfected and wanted to demonstrate. 

These included missiles, communications 
systems, light aircraft, and a variety of radar 
devices. The radar display included a new 
portable central system, now being used by 
the Army abroad, that can direct antiair- 
craft missile fire automatically against enemy 
planes that swoop low over battlefields. 

In addition to the exhibits some 65 defense 
companies had hospitality suites where their 
representatives entertained those they 
wanted to interest in their products. 

An official said that there appeared to be 
far fewer such hospitality sultes this year 
than in previous years at military service 
conventions. He speculated that the com- 
pany officials were sensitive to recent pub- 
llelty concerning munition lobbies. 

Many of the officials of defense contractors 
are retired officers, it was pointed out. They 
are members of the association as well as 
company representatives. 

They were said to be sensitive to intima- 
tions that might develop about their asso- 
elation with old friends in the service, al- 
though these retired officers might have no 
selling mission. 
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Recognizing Sea Power’s Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarxs I submit for 
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the Recorp a tribute to the Congress 
which appeared on August 1 on the edi- 
torial page of the San Diego Union. 

In a few short paragraphs it places in 
proper perspective the vital importance 
of sea power to the security of this Na- 
tion. Quite properly, I think, it com- 
mends this Congress for recognizing, in 
its action upon the Defense Appropria- 
tion Act for this year, the indispensable 
attributes of modern seapower. In 
providing the initial funds for construc- 
tion of a nuclear powered carrier plus 
an appropriation for a Marine Corps of 
200,000 the Congress has clearly recog- 
nized the Nation’s need for the mobility 
and versatility which only seapower— 
the Navy-Marine Corps team—can bring 


to bear across the whole spectrum of 


modern war. 

Very plainly, as the editorial points 
out, our action constitutes clear notice 
to any potential enemy as well as to our 
friends, that this Nation does not in- 
tend to, and will not, tie itself solely to 
defense forces capable of only two re- 
actions—massive retaliation or ignomini- 
ous surrender. 

I commend this brief, but clearly rea- 
soned endorsement of congresssional be- 
lief in seapower to the attention of all 
Members of the Congress: 


CONGRESS SERVES Securrty—RECOGNIZING 
SEAPOWER’S ROLE 


Congreśs has recognized the role of sea- 
power today. A conference of House and 
Senate Members has agreed to funds for 
another nuclear attack carrier and to restore 
the Marine Corps to 200,000 men. 

The United States is a maritime nation 
and tied to its major allies by open seas. 
Control of the seas, by which our allies can 
be helped and supplied, is essential to us 
and to them. 

There has been much confusion on the re- 
quirements for the security of our country 
and for the support of our allies, It was 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who presented the case for seapower to 
Congress, in support of President Eisen- 
hower's request for another attack carrier. 

Admiral Burke’s forceful presentation of 
the Navy's case confirms the wisdom of re- 
taining him as Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Burke made the points that a basic 
strength in attack carriers will be essential 
to our security as far as we can see into the 
future; mobile bases on the high seas are less 
vulnerable than fixed bases ashore; 14 mod- 
ern attack carriers are required for deploy- 
ment in the Pacific and Atiantic-Mediter- 
ranean areas, and carriers are vital in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Mobility is the key to survival in the 
nuclear age, 

Admiral Burke said the attack carrier 
striking force is indispensable for coping with 
limited war situations, and may be the coun- 
try's only effective means of dealing with this 
type of action in many areas of the world. 
And “in the event of a nuclear general war, 
U.S. naval striking forces dispersed at sea 
may be the only U.S. forces which survive 
the initial onslaught with sufficient combat 
power and organized ability to tip the bal- 
ance of power in our favor.“ 

Congress sensibly and logically is turning 
back to assuring balanced forces, for defense 
and offense, and not staking the future of the 
United States on any single weapon or single 
weapons system. 

The United States needs and must have 
massive missile power, on land and sea. But 
it also must have the ability to meet any kind 
of a military challenge, from a nuclear ex- 
change down to a policing action. The move 
to raise the Marine Corps back up to 200,000 
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men would assure a ready landing force that 
is Indispensable to mobile striking power. 

There is one thing sure, as Congress seems 
to have recognized. To fall back onto this 
continent, with a capability only of massive 
retaliation, would be to surrender our allies 
in advance, and imprison us in the terrible 
dilemma of having to choose between doing 
nothing or an all-out nuclear war of an- 
nihilation. 

To place the United States in such a posi- 
tion would be an act as devastating as any an 
enemy could wish. 


No Khrushchev for Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial staff of the Cleveland News has 
long enjoyed a reputation for clarity and 
objective thinking. Under leave ob- 
tained, I insert an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland News August 4, 
titled “No Khrushchev for Us”: 


The President of the United States under 
pressure and unable to resist it further, has 
issued an Invitation to the president of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to be his guest. That 
would be Nikita Khrushchev. And Mr. 
Elsenhower, in turn, has accepted an invita- 
tion to visit Moscow later in the fall. 

Here can be sighted politics and diplomacy 
at the highest level, but the propriety of 
U.S. action is already in controversy. i 

Cyrus Eaton, distinguished Clevelander 
with vast property interests who has ex- 
pressed sympathy for the Soviet position in 
respect to peace offensives, trade, and eco- 
nomic coexistence, has said he will inyite the 
Soviet Premier to be his guest at his estate 
in Northfield, near Cleveland. 

Criticism now obviously will not upset 
these state visits. Invitations have been is- 
sued, have been accepted. The deed has 
been done. Premier Khrushchev some time 
next month will be the guest of this Nation. 

This is a political and propaganda triumph 
for the Soviet Premier that goes beyond any- 
thing he ever achieved, or perhaps ever ex- 
pected to achieve. About all that ts left is 
for him to tell the President of the United 
States to his face in the White House that 
his (Eisenhower's) grandchildren will be liy- 
ing under socialism. 

Whether the Soviet Premier should be 
welcomed to Cleveland as a guest of this 
community is a matter that calls for 
thorough consideration. We are of the be- 
lief that he would not be wholeheartedly 
welcome here. If Mr. Eaton wants to enter- 
tain him, that is his personal business, and 
the responsibility ts his. 

Cleveland is a city with a background of 
love of liberty and hate for tyranny, Its 
cosmopolitan population is made up of all 
kinds of people, including thousands of de- 
scendants and kin of Hungarian, Czech, Ru- 
manian, Russian, and Bulgarian patriots 
and refugees. 

Among them there is no respect for Mr. 
Khrushchey or for what he or his rule stand 
for. Khrushchev ts stained with the blood 
of Ukraine peasants, and more recently with 
the blood of Hungarian men and women 
whose rebellion was crushed with savage 
brutality. 

Bet us not invite Nikita Khrushchev to be 
aguost of Cieveland. -~ 
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An invitation to the United States Is a 
recognition for which Mr. Khrushchey long 
has been angling. This gives him a respect- 
ability and a world position that he has 
been seeking anxiously. 

It has also been Eremlin theory that if 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev could 
get together by themselves, they could make 
a deal, perhaps a deal by which they could 
divide up the world—and then there would 
be peace, quiet, contentment, and prosperity. 

Mr. Eisenhower, of course, has no such 
thought. He is committed to close associa- 
tion. and communication with America’s al- 
lies. Any agreements or arrangements will 
have to be on a four-power basis, which 
means inclusion of Britain, France, and all 
the NATO states. 

An advantage of the exchange of Khru- 
shchey-Eisenhower visits is that a showdown 
on Berlin is delayed. Maybe, flushed with 
victory and full of confidence, Khrushchev 
Will condescend to grant some concessions, 
And perhaps the Soviet Premier will allow 
himself to be convinced of America's real 
strength, durability, and unity against the 
aggression that he and his cause represent. 


Statement of Andrew J. DBiemiller, Direc- 
tor, Department of Legisiation, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Defore 
House Judiciary Committee on II. R. 73 
and H.R. 575 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following statement 
made by Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller on the 
Subject of congressional districting: 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations con- 
siders the subject dealt with in HR. 73 and 
H.R, 575—congressional districting—to be of 
the greatest importence, for we recognize 
that the entire complexion of the House 
of Represesntatives depends directly upon 
the degree of fairness by which congressional 
districts are composed. Congressional dis- 
trict lines drawn solely on the basis of parti- 
san political considerations must inevitably 
result in an unrepresentative House. Dis- 
trict lines drawn with the idea of achieving 
fair and equal representation for all of the 
people will lead to a representative chamber. 
The members of the committce, in consider- 
ing this legislation, must choose between 
these two alternatives. 

The question of congressional districting 
Concerns the AFL-CIO primarily because, as 
Americans, we are concerned over the fact 
that unequal representation of the people in 
Congress poses a threat to the basic concepts 
of American democracy. We are disturbed 
because the existing lack of equality in the 
Populations of districts makes some Ameri- 
cans many times more powerful than other 
Americans in the election of Members to the 
House of Representatives. But in addition 
to the concern which we feel as Americans, 
we of the labor movement have a special 
concern in this problem—a concern stem- 
ming from the fact that a large part of our 
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membership resides in urban suburban areas 
of the Nation. It is precisely these areas—in 
almost every State—which are most severely 
underrepresented. 

Urban and suburban underrepresenta- 
tion is one of the most notorious and shame- 
Tul facts in American political life today. 
It exists at the congressional level, and it 
exists—in a much more severe form—in al- 
most every one of our State legislatures, 

Because of urban underrepresentation— 
because a city vote is worth only a fraction 
of what a country vote ls worth—the severe, 
pressing problems of urban and suburban 
America ere being neglected. There should 
be little cause to wonder why so many of our 
legislative bodies seem so ill-equipped to deal 
with the complex problems which arise in 
our increasingly urban-suburban civilization. 
The answer is that our legislative bodies are 
so frequently dominated by rural legisla- 
tors, who, in many cases, neither understand 
nor are particularly concerned with urban 
problems. 

America is, today, an urban nation. A 
majority of the people of the Nation live in 
urban centers and their immediate environs. 
In such a nation, the rural domination of 
our legislative chambers is an anachronism 
deliberately maintained by those forces in 
society which have a vested interest in urban 
underrepresentation. 

While, as previously noted, urban under- 
representation is most severe at the State 
level, it can be easily demonstrated that, in 
the drawing of congressional district lines, 
rural-dominated State legislatures have con- 
sistently drawn lines in such a way as to 
cause rural arcas to be overrepresented, and 
urban areas to be under-represented. 

The attached table illustrates this point. 

The table indicates that in every State 
except three, where there are both urban and 
and nonurban districts (the exceptions being 
Arizona, Arkansas, and New Jersey), the 
urban congressional districts have larger 
propuiations than the nonurban districts. 
In many of the States the difference is very 
great. In 11 States—Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Washing- 
ton—the gap is more than 100,000. In four 
other States—Indiana, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee, the gap is almost 100,000. In 
averaging the figures for the 33 States which 
have both urban and nonurban districts, one 
finds that nonurban Congressmen represent 
almost 63,000 fewer people than their urban 
colleagues from their own States. 

A further indication of the underrepre- 
sentation of cities in the Federal House of 
Roprescntatives is the fact that the 11 most 
populous congressional districts in the Na- 
tion are all located in cities and their en- 
virons: Dallas, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Birmingham, Ala., San Antonio, 
Tex., Columbus, Ohio, Dayton, Ohio, Detroit, 
Mich., Miami, Fla., Fairfield County, Conn. 
(an area containing both suburban com- 
munities and the city of Bridgeport), and 
Hertford, Conn. 

In 13 of our States—Texas, South Da- 
kota, Michigan, Florida, Georgia, Colorado, 
Ohio, Alabama, California, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, and Maryland, represen- 
tation has become so unequal that the most 
populous congressional district in the State 
has a population more than twice as great as 
the least populous district. Indeed, in South 
Dakota the ratio is more than 3% to 1. 

In addition to districts of unequal popula- 
tion, the other evil with which both H.R. 
73 and H.R. 575 attempt to deal—the gerry- 
mandering of congressional district lines— 
is also one which finds its victims most fre- 
quently in urban areas, where the shifting of 
a district line by one or two city blocks fre- 
quently can predetermine the outcome of 
an election contest, 
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The AFL-CIO believes that the objectives 
of both H.R. 73 and H.R, 575— equal repre- 
sentation of all the people in the House of 
Representatives—is greatly to be desired, and 
we support the basic aims of both bills. It 
is our feeling, however, that the 10 percent 
variation permitted in H.R. 575 is more than 
ample to allow for special situations which 
make districts of exactly equal populations 
difficult to compose. We feel that H.R. 73 
which allows a 20 percent difference from 
the average population of districts in a State 
would still permit far too great a variation, 
and would, therefore, not be nearly as ef- 
fective as H.R. 575, in achieving the objec- 
tive of fair representation. 

However, it is our feeling that the en- 
forcement provisions of H.R. 73 are prefer- 
able to those provided by H.R. 575. We be- 
lieve, on the basis of past performance, that 
the Congress would be extremely reluctant 
to employ the power given to it under H.R. 
575, to deny a seat to a representative elected 
from a district whore population varies from 
the State average by more than the statu- 
tory percentage limit. We feel, therefore, 
that it would be far more effective for the 
Congress specifically to grant to the Federal 
courts the power to enforce legislation of 
this nature. 

This Nation was founded because our 
forefathers resented taxation without rep- 
resentation. Today, in America, we have 
taxation without fair representation—an 
evil only one step removed from the one 
which caused Colonial America to rise in 
righteous revolt. 

On behalf of the mafority of the Ameri- 
can people—those who live in our citles and 
suburban areas—the AFL-CIO appeals to 
this committee, and through it, to the whole 
Congress, to enact legislation to do away with 
unfair congressional districting and to re- 
assert the fundamental American principles 
of majority rule and political equality. 


Average population of urban and nonurban 
congressional districts in each State, 
1959 


[In the following table, urban districts are those whieh 
are located wholly or partially within cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more] 


Averave pop- | A vernee po 
State ulation o ulation o 
urban nonurbun 
districts districts 
one 479 203, 351 
331, 770 “HIF 
283, 437 RIA, 24 


438, 
471, 537 
Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Average population of urban and nonurban 
congressional districts in each State, 
1959—Continued 


[In the following table, urban districts are those which 
are located wholly or partially within cities with 


populations of 100,000 or more) 
Average pop- | Average pop 
State ulation oi ulation o! 
urban nenurban 
districts districts 
Pennsylvania. .......-..-- 353, 249 
Rhode Island @) 


1 No districts. 
No urban districts. 
+ Urban districts only. 


Voice of the Midwest Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 


26 of this year a nationally known farm 
commentator appeared on his last 6:45 
a.m. broadcast over radio station WHO 
in Des Moines, Iowa. For nearly 15 
years Herb Plambeck’s yoice had trav- 
eled over the airwaves at that early 
morning hour. During that time he got 
to know the farmer well. He became 
intimately familiar with his many prob- 
Jems and through the literally thousands 
of letters he received was able to observe 
his struggle for survival during good 
times and bad. During his last morning 
program Mr. Plambeck talked about the 
farm subsidy. This was not a man 


voicing an opinion on a subject with, 


which he was not familiar. Nor was it 
a man who allowed self-interest to color 
his remarks. This was a man whose 
thoughts came from his heart and which 
most assuredly refiect the feelings of the 
midwestern farmer. I commend the fol- 
lowing script to the attention of the 
House membership and strongly urge 
that it be carefully read and considered. 


One does not have to read between the 


lines to see the disillusionment and frus- 
tration of the farmer—disillusionment 
and frustration caused by a Department 
of Agriculture which, while insisting it 
is helping him, has merely confused him 
by failure to act in his interests. 
The above-mentioned follows: 
WHO Farm HIGHLIGHTS 
(By Herb Plambeck, WHO radio farm 
director) 


Thank you, Bob Graham, Good morning, 
friends. 
This is the last time you will hear me on 


with you at this hour I'd like to 

make it one to remember. 
My topic this morning is easily the tough- 
est of the many from which I might have 
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chosen. Before we deal with it let me say 
I leave this broadcast hour with much re- 
luctance Tou listeners have been exceed- 
ingly kind Our sponsor has been most con- 
siderate. The station has been eminently 
patient. However a realinement of some 
programs here in which WHO the sponsor 
and I are all agreed. Moreover, the change 
will give my able, and young assoclates—my 
boys—a golden opportunity, and one I am 
sure our listeners will appreciate. 

Ordinarily, on a concluding broadcast of 12 
or 15 years standing, the temptation is to 
reminisce. You can be sure the temptation 
applies this morning. Similarly, I would 
love to have stressed some favorite proj- 
ects—soil and water conservation, work of 
good neighbors, June Dairy Month, 4-H and 
FFA programs, and a camp for Iowa’s crip- 
pled children. All of these things would be 
enjoyable and easy to report compared to 
what I feel impelled to discuss—a question 
every American seems to be asking and every 
farmer must face. 

I speak, of course, of the subsidy question, 
and I speak as an individual. In other 
words, I am absolving station WHO and our 
sponsors of any blame. Whatever the con- 
sequences, this matter must be dealt with. 
We are fast reaching the point where the 
misunderstanding between farm and city 
people will seriously injure both—and both 
have much to lose. 

This topic is not new. You have heard 
references to it time and again on this and 
other WHO programs, and in many other 
ways. The impact of it, however, is rapidly 
becoming greater—and more dangerous. 
This was indelibly impressed on many of us 
the past few weeks when Life magazine, the 
Reader's Digest, and other widely read pub- 
lications have gone all out headlining what 
they describe as the “incredible farm scan- 
dal"—implying, in effect, that every mural 
resident is a parasite and a thief. It came 
forcibly to my attention at national meet- 
ings in the South and East last week. When 
I walked into a New York hotel, I was 
quickly advised that NBC wanted someone 
from the farm side to deal with this pene- 
trating question. It was not an easy as- 
signment, Since then there have been many 
more hours spent on this matter, talking it 
over with farmers, long distance calls, study- 
ing, researching bulletins, and reading let- 
ters from listeners. 

Two things must be said before I go fur- 
ther. One is that I am not so conceited or 
misled as to feel I can, in a few minutes’ 
time, answer all the questions posed by those 
keenly intelligent writers, broadcasters, and 
other accusers, who have tremendously pow- 
erful forces on their side. Yet, I feel em- 
phatically that even a few feeble voices, such 
as yours and mine, must be raised or else 
we are, in effect, pleading guilty. 

Secondly, for the record, I do not person- 
ally want, nor have I ever accepted, farm 
or other subsidies. In my own small farm 
operations, I accept no Government aids di- 
rectly. Yet, I readily admit indirectly I have 
been affected, and so have you my fricnd, 
perhaps in more ways than you realize and 
the time may come, if marketplace values 
drop still further, where some form of Goy- 
ernment help will be necessary to save even 
those of us who not now are accepting any. 

Most of us concerned with this program 
are interested in the family farm. To lose 
it could mean disaster, not only to farming 
as we know it but equally so to many seg- 
ments of our great and thriving American 
economy as well. 

Subsidies are one part of big government. 
Anyone who has seen total big government 
in action, as I have in Russia and Siberia, 
is gravely fearful of it. We pray this will 
never happen here. Yet there is no denying 
price supports and other Government aids 
have become an integral part of our economy 
here in this bastion of freedom. However, 
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the big publications, numerous broadcasters, 
some chamber of commerce leaders, many 
key Government officials, some farm spokes- 
men, and many others seem determined to 
make the American public believe subsidies 
go only to agriculture. This we bitterly re- 
sent. They would have America and the 
world belleve farmers alone accept Govern- 
ment help, Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Nothing could be more unfair. 
Let me state a few facts, as I have them, and 
as I belleve them to be true. 

First, subsides, to which Life magazine 
and a lot of the rest of us take strong dis- 
like, are not limited to farm price support 
payments, Tariffs, as enacted by our First 
Congress back in 1789 to protect American 
business. Special postal rates for magazines 
are subsidies and this Nation’s publishing 
industry has attained at least a part of its 
wealth and stature because magazine pub- 
lishers seem quite willing to accept this sub- 
sidy. Cost plus is a subsidy; and when war 
materials were needed, no one in his right 
mind would have stopped the wheels to pro- 
vide our troops with what they had to have. 
Depletion allowances on oll and in- 
dustry taxes are gigantic subsidies, but we 
never hear about this as I tried to point out 
in the broadcast from New York; farm 
ple resent being singled out, of be ac- 
cused of being alone in taking Government 
handouts. Rarely do we hear about the part 
Government plays in other facets of our 
economy, 

Idon't recall Life, In its scathing denuncia- 
tion of agriculture, saying much about. the 
$9 million or more it has received, in a single 
year, in the way of the postal rates subsidy. 
Nor does Reader's Digest say much about the 
$5 million it has accepted. Seldom is some- 
thing written about the $38 million in an- 
nual subsidies estimated for just 14 of our 
major magazines, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of others, 

I am not saying this is wrong. I like to 
read America’s fine magazines as well as any- 
one else. I am glad millions of Americans 
can afford them. I know about the value of 
advertising, and how magazines and news- 
papers, along with radio and TV messages, 
help Mr. and Mrs. America to a higher 
standard of living. I recognize the educa- 
tional value of all the publications. I write 
for some fine newpapers myself. Certainly I 
do not want to change all this. 

But, speaking as an individual, it seems 
to me that if the magazines are going to 
condemn agriculture, as criminals, for ace 
cepting Government help, then the publish- 
ers who condemn us ought to have the 
decency to admit to the same crime. 

Similarly, the businessman who condemns 
farm price supports is not in the best posi- 
tion to do so. Business reconversion pay- 
ments, which is still another subsidy, over 
the past 20 years or so, have totaled $43 bil- 
lion or more, 

The oll people and mining people alone 
have gotten $23 billion. 

Railroad presidents, airlines officials, fam- 
ilies accepting housing or other help, mili- 
tary leaders, politicians, laborers, person after 
person who points to farm price supports as 
being shameful has every right to do so, 
provided he or she is equally willing to 
point the same finger at himself or herself 
for having not only similarly accepted Gov- 
ernment help, but for having accepted 10 
times as much in total as that which has 
gone to agriculture. The figures I have . 
quoted are not mine. I have taken them 
from a U.S. Government bulletin, entitled 
“Government Susidy Historical Review,” 
printed in 1958. 

I know two wrongs do not make a right, 
and that this sounds like the pot calling 
the kettle black; but I feel people who live 
in glass houses, even if they are on Times 
Square, have no right to criticize agriculture 
and to make whipping boys out of farm peo- 
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ple, when they themselves are also accepting 
Government help, provided by you and me— 
the taxpayer. 

There is much more to be said. I haven't 
even touched on some other unfair accu- 
sations, such as charging school lunch pro- 
grams, foreign ald programs, and much else 
against agriculture, when it really should 
be charged at least part, to the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department, the State 
Department, and so forth. 

And there's been no time to mention the 
subsidy to the American consumer, by way 
of the cheap food agriculture is providing 
in the marketplace. Cappers Farmer esti- 
mates this to be $70 billion. No housewife 
seems to want to change that even If Goy- 
ernment subsidies have helped guarantee the 
overabundance and the staggering surpluses 
that make America the best and most eco- 
nomically fed nation on earth, 

‘Nor have I touched on the endless rami- 
fications of a prosperous agriculture and 
what it means to feed manufacturers, food 
processors, machinery and auto makers, bus- 
iness, labor unions, and to the retailer, 
wholesaler, truck driver, store clerk, butch- 
ers, bakers, candlestick makers, and the mil- 
Mons of others who benefit from a farming 
populace that has money to spend. 

For me to quote the benefits all America 
gets from a prosperous subsidized agricul- 
ture might give the impression I favor 
Subsidies, As emphasized before, I person- 
ally dislike Government help. Like most 
everyone else, I treasure the freedom that 
has made America great. In no way do I 
favor trading liberty for subsidy. But let's 
be fair about it. If it’s wrong for Agricul- 
ture to have accepted $5 billion to $10 bil- 
lion in subsidies over the past 25 years, isn't 
it equally wrong for the rest of the economy 
to have taken $50 billion or more in that 
same period? 


As for you, and everyone else in America, 


you must make your own decision. It is not 
my place or purpose to condone or condemn 
Government aid but as one U.S. citizen, 
identified with an industry I believe to be 
basic, namely, agriculture, I ask by all that’s 
fair and right and decent that our accusers 
tell the whole truth— truth that might hurt 
because the fact is of all the Government 
help that has been accepted the last 25 
years: agriculture has received only a small 
part of the total. Let's tell the whole story, 
fully and honestly, in the tradition that has 
made America—your land and mine—so 
great and so wonderful. 


The United States and the Challenge 
of the Underdeveloped Areas of the 
World—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22,1959 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, cs a 
Member of the Congress and of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, I realize that much of 
the future lies in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The Honorable 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization 
Affairs, made an excellent speech on this 
subject in Detroit, Mich., on May 1, 1959. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
um including this speech which con- 
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tains good material for the Congress and 

the people of the United States: 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF THE WORLD 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, before the 
Wayne State University conference on the 
prospects for democracy in the underde- 
veloped areas, at the Institute of Arts, 
Detroit, Mich., Friday, May 1, 1959) 

I can think of no city more appropriate 
for a discussion of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world than Detroit. 

Your city is a major nerve center of the 
vast industrial, business, and financial com- 
plex of the Middle West. This one-time 
frontier trading post today has become the 
Nation's third largest industrial center. It 
is the world's biggest producer of export 
products, and the Detroit River carries more 
tonnage than any other river in the world. 

These achievements are making an in- 
valuable contribution to the advancement 
of the newly developing nations which are 
struggling to mobilize thelr own resources? 
The development of trade between nations, 
in which Detroit has played so important a 
part, is, to a large extent, responsible for the 
exchange of ideas and technical know-how 
between nations, This exchange has helped 
to make us great. And the export of our 
capital and technical know-how, whether 
it be through trade or foreign aid, is helping 
the newly developing countries, on whose 
friendship and cooperation we depend, to 
make their way. I am convinced that it is 
one of the most effective ways of helping 
pressures of communism, 
them to resist the phony premises and harsh 

In the underdeveloped areas of the world 
live 1,300 million people who are striving 
to establish or maintain ways of life which 
successfully combine economic progress with 
human liberty. The continued survival of 
the United States as a free and independent 
democracy may well depend upon the suc- 
cess of their efforts. As this Nation could 
not long have survived half slave and half 
free, 80 would the failure of these peoples 
jeopardize our own liberty. 


THE CHALLENGE OF NATIONALISM 


Indeed, I would go so far as to say that 
the greatest challenge to free men in our 
time is the yearning of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America for a better way 
of life. 

Since World War II, 22 new nations and a 
quarter of the population of the world— 
more than 700 million people—have emerged 
into independence and are fired with the 
spirit of nationalism. They are seeking eco- 
nomic progress, freedom, and democracy. 
Their average per capita annual income is 
only $75. 5 

They are not alone in this deplorable state. 
Add to them those peoples who gained in- 
dependence earlier but whose economic sta- 
tus is little or no better. Add to this the 
further fact that population throughout the 
world is increasing at a fantastic rate. It 
may reach as much as 6 billion people by 
the year 2000. Most of these people will be 
born in the underdeveloped regions of the 
world, 

We are witnessing a revolution in these 
poor but populous nations which is no less 
genuine than our own American Revolution. 
Peoples who had once been isolated from the 
main currents of modern western techniques 
and economic p have now become 
alive to the possibility of progress. They 
know now that economic and social progress 
is the prevailing trend, rather than stagna- 
tion. Having the political independence for 
which they have striven, their hopes have 
been aroused for the alleviation of the pov- 
erty, disease, and ignorance which still over- 
shadows their lives. They insistently de- 
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mand of their governments that these 
aroused expectations be fulfilled. 

To many of these people the need for im- 
provement in their lot is so imperative that 
they will choose progress through dictator- 
ship if it seems to be the only way. No 
government can stand for long, unless it 
promises—and makes good on its promises— 
the progress its people seek. 

THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

What choice, then, have the governments 
of the underdeveloped countries? They can 
pursue the path of authoritarianism: regi- 
ment labor, expropriate property, stifle ini- 
tiative, reduce consumption, and bulld up 
their economy from the forced savings of 
their people. This is the way of communism. 
Alternatively these governments can pursue 
the path of freedom. This means that they 
must build up their capital, at the same time 
allowing for increased consumption and eco- 
nomic liberties. Since they have such lim- 
ited resources, they can only achieve these 
goals with outside aid. That is the crucial 
element in the formula. 

It is precisely here that the challenge of 
the underdeveloped areas squarely faces the 
United States and the other economically 
more advanced nations. 

In 1820, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “In an 
infant country like ours, we must depend for 
improvements on the science of other coun- 
tries, longer established, possessing better 
means, and more advanced than we are. To 
prohibit us from the benefit of foreign light 
is to consign us to long darkness.” Our eco- 
nomic progress could not have been as rapid 
as it was—despite our vast wealth of natural 
resources—without the skills and capital 
which Europe furnished our young Republic 
in such great measure. Are we prepared to 
deny to others what proved so essential in 
our own development? 

WHY U.S. ASSISTANCE 


This is not a purely rhetorical question and 
should not be given an emotional response, 
There are many strong and valid reasons why 
we should help the underdeveloped areas 
with our skills and our capital, Let me re- 
call some of these reasons. 

First, we cannot continue to progress in 
the United States with much of the rest of 
the world standing still. Our needs for raw 
material and other imports, and for export 
markets make it absolutely essential that we 
assist stagnant economies to become dy- 
namic. Moreover, history has demonstrated 
that advanced countries expand thelr trade 
with the countries whose economies they 
help to industrialize. 

There is a Danish proverb which says that 
“you may light another's candle at your own 
without loss.“ In this case it seems to me, 
the net result of assisting other countries 
is to make our own economic candle power 
stronger and brighter. 

Second, our national security clearly de- 
pends on a strong defense establishment and 
a vigorous and productive economy. We are 
rich in raw material resources but we are 
by no means self-sufficient. At present we 
import all of our natural rubber and tin, 
85 percent of our bauxite and manganese and 
64 percent of our tungsten. In fact, we have 
to obtain 10 percent of all the raw materials 
we use from overseas sources. Many of 
them come from the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Our own automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, depends on a wide range of raw ma- 
terlals—nickel from Canada, hides from 
Argentina, chrome from Rhodesia, mica 
from India, tin from Malaya, and tungsten 
from Bolivia. 

Third, our entire economy depends on for- 
eign trade to a far greater extent than most 
of us realize. Today our export trade 
amounts to about $20 billion a year. Nearly 
5 million of our people are employed in for- 
eign trade. 
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I might also point out that foreign trade is 
equally important in keeping the free nations 
strong and united. The principal reason 
why some of them have not been absorbed 
into the economic bloc of international com- 
munism is their flourishing trade with the 
United States. 

Fourth, foreign aid creates jobs right here 
in this country. Thus, the funds spent 
under the mutual security program in 1957 
resulted in the employment of over a half 
million people in the United States. 

These are but a few of the reasons why I 
have no patience with the glib label of “give- 
away program” as applied to our foreign aid 
activities. To me this phrase has a ring 
about as true as that of a Jead nickle, 

The great differences in the living stand- 
ards of the economically advanced coun- 
tries and the underdeveloped areas provide a 
fertile soil for envy, distrust and potential 
conflict, It is not good for our own national 
welfare that such great differences should 
exist. There is considerable discussion of 
the widening of this gap between the de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries be- 
cause of the different rates of their economic 
progess. I am not, myself, so much con- 
cerned about the widening of the gap as I 
am about the rate of progress in the under- 
developed areas, I am concerned over the 
fact that this progress in many parts of the 
world is painfully slow. What is needed is a 
rate of progress which, even if it is less than 
that of the advanced countries, results in 
tangible benefits to human welfare and 
which can, in time, be quickened. 

In this connection we must never forget 
that we are faced with a deep moral chal- 
lenge. We cannot stand by with a clear 
conscience while hundreds of millions of our 
fellow men face daily their endless rounds of 
poverty, disease and ignorance. We must as- 
sist them in their struggle to clothe their 
aspirations with reality. We must meet this 
moral challenge. As Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, Douglas Dillon, sald re- 
cently, “If we fail to respond adequately, we 
shall stand accused as a people who pro- 
claim our satisfaction with the benefits of 
freedom but who are slothful in carrying the 
spirit of freedom to others around the 
world.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF SINO-SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


The ideals of which this and other free 
nations were founded were those which our 
founders believed would ultimately achieve 
worldwide acceptance, Today over 1 billion 
people are now Uving and progressing under 
democratic Institutions. This is a situation 
which the Sino-Soyiet rulers have found 
intolerable, 

They have challenged the free world on 
every front: military, political, and eco- 
nomic. 

The challenge is the most formidable 
threat that freedom has known, In addition 
to its scientific and military capabilities, the 
U.S.S.R., in 40 years, although at a huge cost 
in human misery has grown from an agrar- 
lan nation to the second industria] nation in 
the world. It has utilized its increased eco- 
nomic power as a potent political weapon. 
In its dealings with the newly developing 
countries, the Soviets lose no opportunity to 
cite their own rapid economic growth as 
proof to these new nations of an easy short- 
cut to rapid industrialization. Many of 
these nations which are attempting to tele- 
scope centuries of change into less than one 
generation are looking for just that sort of 
shortcut. Therefore, the Soviet experience 
is not lost on them, particularly when it is 
followed up with offers of economic and 
technical assistance. 

This Soviet economic offensive has ominous 
implications. Unhampered by the built-in 
checks and balances or the pressure of an 
effective public opinion in free democratic 
societies, the US. S. R. can use its economic 
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power to penetrate and subvert these new 
states. Already, they are attempting to do 
this on a carefully selected basis. 

Since 1954, the Sino-Soviet bloc has con- 
ducted an intensive program of economic 
and military assistance as part of their cam- 
paign of subversion and penetration, Up to 
last year, these programs amounted to 
nearly $2.4 billion, largely in credits. Of this 
amount, some $782 million were for arms. 
In the last 6 months of 1958, approximately 
4,000 Sino-Soviet technicians were sent to 17 
underdeveloped nations, an increase of 65 
percent over the same period in 1957. 

In addition, some 2,900 technicians and 
students from the underdeveloped nations 
have gone to the Sino-Soviet bloc countries 
for study and training during the past few 
years. As in the case of Sino-Soviet credits, 
their technical assistance programs are con- 
centrated in specially selected nations; about 
85 percent of the technicians involved are at 
work in Egypt, Syria, India, Indonesia, and 
Afghanistan. 

Thovgh the Communist rulers speak of 
“the peaceful competition of socialism and 
vapitalism,” we may well ask whether their 
real motivation is not still the destruction of 
democracy—as it was with Lenin over 40 
years ago. They speak of world capitalism, 
but they mean the destruction of liberty and 
democracy as well. They attempt to blacken 
our motives by referring to us as imperial- 
ists. In reality they are the forces of a new 
and vicious kind of imperialism, We are the 
forces of liberation: liberation of man from 
ignorance, disease, and poverty, and this 
under free and democratic institutions. 


ANSWERS TO THE CHALLENGE: U.S. AID 
PROGRAMS 


What is our answer to these challenges? 
By what means and to what extent are we 
helping the underdeveloped areas to raise 
their standards of living? There are, first of 
all, the activities of our people as private 
citizens, either as individuals or as groups. 
Every dollar of productive private invest- 
ment in these areas helps produce additional 
income for them and is usually accompanied 
by an exchange of skills and knowledge as 
vital to them as is the capital itself. Then 
there are the many private institutlons—the 
church organizations, the health groups, the 
charities, the universities, the foundations. 
Their number is large and their record of 
aid is impressive. In talking about what we 
do as a Government, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that our activities as pri- 
vate citizens are part of our first line of 
defense in the cause of freedom and progress. 

The needs of the underdeveloped areas 
are, however, so great and so pressing that 
we have also organized to meet them as a 
government. The best known of our pro- 
grams of assistance are those carried out 
under the mutual security program. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called the mutual secu- 
rity program a powerful and indispensable 
tool in dealing with the realities of the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. It is the main 
vehicle through which we, as a government, 
have extended military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to the underdeveloped areas, 
As you know, the President has requested 
the Congress for $3.9 billion to carry out this 
vital aspect of our foreign policy in the next 
fiscal year. 

One may ask whether this massive amount 
of money is not ample to do the job. The 
answer is that, standing by itself, the mu- 
tual security program is not nearly enough. 
It has important supplements: both bilateral 
and multilateral. One supplement is the 
Export-Import Bank which, over the last 10 
years, has made development loans to un- 
derdeveloped countries in excess of $3 billion. 
Another important source of ald has been 
our program of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. By the end of 1958, the United 
States had made over 61 billion in devel- 
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opment loans and grants of local currency 
receipts from such sales. The availability of 
these commodities and the loan or grant of 
the sales proceeds has been of great help to 
the economic development of such countries 
as India, the world’s most populous demo- 
cratic nation. 

Most of these programs that I have been 
discussing are carried out on a bilateral 
basis—between our Government and a for- 
eign government—and they are essential in- 
struments of our foreign economic policy. 
But we are simultaneously engaged in a 
variety of multilateral endeavors to help raise 
the living standards and preserve the free- 
dom of the underdeveloped areas. The im- 
portance and variety of these multilateral 
programs is not always fully appreciated. I 
should like to spend some time on them with 
you. 

Before turning to that question, however. 
we should recognize that there is still some 
misunderstanding in this country over the 
necessity for a foreign ald program. In spite 
of the lessons of the past few years, some 
critics still argue that unless foreign aid is 
terminated fairly soon, our country will face 
serious economic danger. These critics fur- 
ther contend that foreign aid inflates the 
national economy and that it encourages 
rather than holds back the spread of com- 
munism, Some even call for an end of the 
foreign-aid program. 

This is not the time nor the place to refute 
these misleading arguments. They have 
been so grossly overstated as to reduce them- 
selves to an absurdity. It appears to me, 
however, that if this kind of advice were to 
be followed, the United States would be 
taking a short cut to national suicide. 

Such a shortsighted policy on our part 
would deprive the underdeveloped nations 
of the one chance they have to make that 
degree of progress which is so essential to 
their survival as free and independent 
nations, 

It would throw them directly into the 
arms of communism even though it is clear 
they have a strong dislike for that kind of 
government, 

What we need to do is to determine here 
and now as a nation that it is in our na- 
tional interest to continue our foreign-sid 
programs at a substantial rate and over a 
fairly long period of time. Advance plan- 
ning in this area is every whit as important 
as it is in the automobile industry where 
blueprints of new models are ordinarily 
drawn up several years in advance of their 
production, 


Chicago and Cook County Building and 
Construction Trades Council’s 50th An- 
niversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure today to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to a speech de- 
livered last Saturday by Mr. Earl J. Mc- 
Mahon, who is president of the Chicago 
and Cook County Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council. 

Mr. McMahon spoke at the 50th anni- 
versary dinner celebrating a half cen- 
tury of profound contributions by the 
building trades industry toward the spec- 
tacular growth of Chicago. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was indeed fortunate 
to be able to participate in this dinner 
and to hear from Mr. McMahon and 
other speakers of the tremendous contri- 
butions which the building trades unions 
have made in the growth of my city. 

Mr. McMahon's remarks take on par- 
ticular. significance at this time when 
the Congress of the United States is de- 
. bating legislation affecting the future of 
this Nation's labor-management rela- 
tions, : 

We here in Congress have been bom- 
barded from all sides by descriptions of 
only the shortcomings and abuses in the 
labor-management field. Few people 
have stopped to consider the great 
amount of good that organized labor has 
done not only for the city of Chicago and 
the Nation as a whole, but also for better 
understanding throughout the world. 

It is indeed fitting that the president 
of the Chicago and Cook County Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council 
should call attention at this particular 
time to the great force for good and prog- 
ress that his organization has been in 
ralsing the standard of living for all 
Americans. 

This 50th anniversary banquet dem- 
onstrated how, in a relatively brief time, 
when you measure it in terms of world 
history, the leaders of the building trades 
movement have helped raise the position 
of millions of Americans to one of dig- 
hity and respect in contrast to the com- 
plete exploitation of the American 
Worker 50 years ago. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the legitimate trade movement of Amer- 
ica has played one of the most signifi- 
cant roles in raising the standard of liv- 
ing in cur country to the highest in the 
entire history of the world. 

God grant that those who would to- 
day want to recklessly destroy the aims 
of honest trade unions ponder the re- 
marks of Mr. McMahon. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. McMahon’s remarks 
follow: 

Remarks DELIVERED py Eart J. MCMAHON, 
Present, CHrcaco AND Cook COUNTY 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUN- 
CIL AT 50TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF TRIS 
ORGANIZATION’S EXISTENCE AT THE AMBAS- 
SADOR West HOTEL, Acoust 8, 1959 
Tonight you are assisting us in celebrating 

50 years of existence as a building trades 

Council, and I wish to extend a warm and 

Cordial welcome to all, coupled with the 

thanks of the officers of the council and the 

thanks of our affiliated tions. 

There is some evidence that a building 
trades council existed in Chicago in 1883, 
and the records indicate that the first bulld- 
ing trades council was organized in our city 
on November 22, 1890, and was incorporated 
under the laws of our State on March 14, 
1892, It was formed for the same purpose 
then, as it Is now. (To secure collective 
action on problems affecting the building 
tradesman.) 

From the beginning, the history of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council is réplete 
With strife, and the officers must have had 
Many a sleepless night, but in spite of the 
diMculties within and without, the council 
Prospered, and made great strides before 
any organized group of employers entered 
the field. In these early days meetings were 
held in the Briggs House during the years 
Trom 1893 to 1900. 

From 1900 to 1909 more confusion existed, 
and during this period there were as many 
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as three building trades councils in our 
city, and all operating at the same time. 

Early in 1909 some sanity returned to the 
leaders of the trades, and much of their 

ambitions were set aside, and a 
united building trades council was formed. 
A charter was applied for and received on 
August 7, 1909, and from this date our 
building trades council existed. 

The new council functioned under many 
leaders, all of whom did a good job. Be- 
cause of the evolution of materials, and 
their methods of application, and a desire 
for unity, the leaders of the trades realized 
they needed someone with initiative and 
daring to lead the council. After much 
pereuasion, Patrick F. Sullivan agreed to 
assume this responsibility, and in the year 
of 1925 he was elected to the office of presi- 
dent. 

The council progressed under the leader- 
ship of President Sullivan. Much of his suc- 
cess was due to the cooperation of the 
Builders Association and the Building Con- 
struction Employers Association, and the 
trades, because they knew he was a man 
who was working hard for the good of the 
tradesmen, as well as a fair deal for the 
employer. 

In November of 1938 the department added 
the word construction to our title and we 
are now known as the Chicago and Cook 
County Building and Construction Trades 
Council. 

From 1925 to 1958 our Chicago Building 
Trades Council passed from the days of con- 
fusion and doubt, to the present day of con- 
fidence and trust. We have the confidence 
of our employer groups, and the trust of our 
membership, with the result we are proud to 
state there has not been a major stoppage 
of work in 30 years. The foundation for this 
type of relationship was laid by that very 
capable leader who had to leave us for a 
better world. 

International unions, the 
training of our Chicago officers in labor re- 
lations, are constantly raiding our official 
family to take over positions of trust in the 
offices of international unions, This is also 
true of other unions outside the building 
and construction fleld. Chicago is a good 
training ground for officers, and an excep- 
tional training ground for apprentices. 

The duties of officers of a building trades 
council are varied and definite. Our coun- 
cil is recognized as the official arm of the 
building trades department, and we are al- 
ways in the position of a buffer“ between 
the labor union and the employer, the pub- 
lic and the labor union, the labor union and 
the other labor union, all of which sharpens 
your intellect, so you will know which way 
to jump. You must take an active part in 
legislation; sponsoring bills that are good 
for the people and condemning bills that 
are bad. You must protect the public 
against faulty construction. You must 
ready to experiment with innovations in 
building construction, and have the courage 
to condemn innovations that are not proven 
sound, t 

You must be in a position to give service 
to other segments of our American labor 
movement, and in your spare time take an 
active part in local, State, and national civic 
affairs which strive for the common good of 
our American people. 

These are a few of the reasons why it Is 
necessary for building trades councils to 
exist. The complete history of our council 
is interesting, educational, and progressive. 
We have moved forward with the times, and 
in the years to come we have every inten- 
tion to broaden our scope of operation, and 
with the continuous support of the leaders 
of our affiliated organizations, we will main- 
tain our place in the sun. 

We have a glorious tradition left us by 
our predecessors. A of trials and 
tribulations, all of which were met with 
fortitude, and courage by the pioneers of our 
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council. We will have a full time job fol- 
lowing their footsteps, and knowing my as- 
sociates in the council, I am confident we 
will rise to greater heights in the years to 
come. 


Pennsylvania Badly Needs Federal As- 
sistance in Combating Chronic Unem- 
ployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. William L. Batt, 
Jr., secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, and an editorial 
from a recent edition of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot, concerning the urgent 
need for congressional passage, this ses- 
sion, of legislation to aid depressed areas 
in Pennsylvania and in many other areas 
throughout the Nation: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 

Harrisburg, Pa., August 3, 1959, 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: The attached 
editorial from a recent Harrisburg Patriot in 
support of S. 722 will be of interest to you. 

Your support for the House Banking and 

Committee's version will be a great 
help to the community and State efforts to 
solve the chronic unemployment problem in 
Pennsylvania. 

Yours very truly, 
WILIAN L. BATT, Jr., 
Secretary. 


House LocsaM, ANOTHER IKE VeTO—A New 
DEPRESSED AREA BILL Has Two Hurpirs To 


“Our State and our communities have 
done a magnificent job through local in- 
dustrial authorities, But the Federal Gov- 
ernment has failed to assume its share of 
the responsibility in chronic area unem- 
ployment in the United States for far too 
long. It is our hope that this will end 
with the implementation of S. 722.” (Gov- 
ernor Lawrence, addressing the Pennsyl- 
vania con onal delegation.) 

The bill for which Pennsylvania’s chief 
executive was arguing in Washington this 
week is ald-to-depressed-areas legislation, 
now bottled up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

It would provide the long overdue Federal 
help to areas of chronic unemployment and 
would bolster self-help efforts by localities 
and State government. Pennsylvania, 
which has more of these depressed areas 
than any other State, is vitally concerned. 

Commonwealth Congressmen of both 
parties should rally to the Governor's call 
for a practically unanimous front in moy- 
ing this legislation out of the committee 
roadblock. 

Senate bill 722, passed in March, calls for 
$389 million, most of it in loans. A House 
committee already has trimmed the figure 
to $251 million, bringing it closer to the 
$275 million bill that President Eisenhower 
vetoed last year. There is no reason for the 
Rules Committee to keep the House from 
voting on it again. And there is every rea- 
son to believe the House would pass a de- 
pressed areas bill again. 
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What President Eisenhower will do to 
such a bill if it reaches his desk again is 
another story. 

The administration’s suggested program 
is $53 million, a sum that is inadequate to 
meet the realistic needs of these areas. 
Even as stanch an Elsenhower supporter 
as Pennsylvania's Senator Hen Scorr has 
criticized his 1958 veto and urged at least 
a compromise $200 million bill. 

There are far more arguments in favor 
of this legislation than against it: It has 
nothing to do with fighting any temporary 
recession. It's always recession time in the 
hard-hit distressed areas. 

It isn't really a giveaway, with more than 
three-quarters of the money going into re- 
volving loan funds. 

A coricentrated effort at other govern- 
mental levels has helped, but the added 
economic boost of a Federal program seems 
to be the only way to shove the areas back 
into some semblance of prosperity. 

No token program, such as the President 
advocates, can do the job. 

A concerted effort by Pennsylvanians and 
representatives of other States with 
chronically depressed areas should assure 
passage of a reasonable program in the 
House. Then differences with the Senate 
bill can be ironed out. 

This time, the President should review 
the reasons for his veto last September, lis- 
ten to the bipartisan arguments in favor 
of the legislation and breathe new hope 
with his signature on the bill to areas that 
continue to dim the national picture of 
economic recovery. 


Herter’s Good Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, August 9, 1959, the Pittsburgh Press 
ran an editorial entitled “Herter’s Good 
Job.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this editorial so that my 
friends in the Congress and the good peo- 
ple of America may read it: 

Herter’s Goon Jon 


In all the excitement about the forth- 
coming exchange of Eisenhower-Khrushchey 
visits and Vice President Nrxon’s tour of 
Russia and Poland, there is danger that the 
man primarily responsible for the conduct of 
American foreign policy has been forgotten. 

That man is, of course, Secretary of State 
Christian Herter—who succeeded the late 
John Foster Dulles last April. 

It has been Mr. Herter's misfortune to have 
been out of the limelight in recent weeks. 
He has had to spend most of his time since 
mid-May at Geneva—at a frustrating foreign 
ministers’ conference now superseded by the 
Nikita-Ike talks. 

After only a weekend at home, he will 
be off tomorrow to Santiago, Chile. 

When he returns from thet conference, 
Mr. Herter barely will have time to pick up 
his laundry and accompany President Eisen- 
hower to Europe in advance of Khrushchev's 
arrival here, 

The life of a Secretary of State in the 
middle 20th century is not a quiet one, 

It ts unfortunate that Mr. Herter has not 
been able yet to make more than a bare ac- 
queintance with the American people in his 
new job. 
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Our people, however, should not forget 
that the patience and forbearance with which 
Mr. Herter sat through 9% weeks of fruitless 
talks at Geneva are important aspects of the 
conduct of foreign policy—not so glaromous 
or exciting as other events, but just as 
necessary. 

We welcome Mr. Herter home—even for 
only a few hours—and want him to know 
his difficult work in the cause of peace is 
not unrecognized, even though it makes few 
headlines. 


Foreign Aid and Sound Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article points out 
a great threat to the United States—a 
threat that this Congress can and should 
do something about: 


From the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle] 


Troe ron U.S.A. To HUSBAND Its FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
(By Paul Einzig) < 

(The United States no longer needs to sup- 
port Western Europe financially and should, 
instead, concentrate on husbanding its own 
financial strength—for the sake of the free 
world’s defense. To this Dr. Einzig ex- 
plains why the dollar must not come under 
suspicion. He advises stopping financial aid 
and foreign investment beyond the immedi- 
ate resources available for that purpose so as 
not to add to the gold outflow on that score. 
The Lonaon writer notes France's apparent 
ability to repeat the 1871 and 1926 remark- 
able recoveries, Western Germany’s recuper- 
ation far beyond that predicted after the 
war, and the recovery in general of Western 
Europe.) 

Lonpon, ENGLAND.—The Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in Geneva paints in its 
latest bulletin an optimistic picture about 
the economic situation and prospects of 
Western Europe. A recovery from the re- 
cession of the last 2 years seems to be well 
on its way in most countries. There is now 
a higher rate of expansion in Britain and 
in Western Germany, and the Economic 
Commission expects this to react favorably 
on the economic situation of the smaller 
Western European countries. 

News from France is also distinctly more 
favorable. It is reported from all sides that 
since the advent of General De Gaulle the 
French economy has greatly benefited by 
political stability. France is no longer the 
“sick man of Europe.” Production is in- 
creasing, the balance of payments has im- 
proved, the gold reserve has increased. 
There are still weak spots In France's eco- 
nomic situation, but on the whole the pic- 
ture is distinctly one of improvement and 
stability. 

ECONOMIC MIRACLE IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 


It is possible that we may witness a French 
economic miracle comparable with the 
Western German economic miracle staged 
in the early fifties. Today Germany has re- 
sumed her place among the | coun- 
tries, not because of the 12 divisions which 
she is going to contribute to the armed 
forces of NATO, but because she has suc- 
ceeded in combining economic stability with 
economic expansion. It is the size of the 
Western German gold reserve and not the 
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size of the Western German armed forces 
that has secured power and prestige for that 
country far beyond anything that could 
reasonably be anticipated after its defeat in 
1945. 

The emergence of an economically and 
financially powerful France within the next 
year or two 18 well in the cards. The eco- 
nomic recuperative power of the French 
people surprised the world on more than one 
occasion. When in 1871 victorious Germany 
imposed on France a huge war indemnity it 
was expected to cripple France for genera- 
tions. In fact, France paid off the indem- 
nity in an amazingly short time, Again 
when in 1926 France was on the verge of 
economic chaos and collapse, political stabil- 
ity under Poincaré’s government lead to a 
complete recovery in 2 years, enabling 
France to accumulate a large gold and for- 
eign exchange reserve which completely 
changed the international balance of power. 

It would not be surprising if there oc- 
curred a repetition of history. As soon as 
recovery and stability in France is able to 
inspire confidence among French people 
there is bound to be a wholesale repatriation 
of French funds from the United States and 
other countries, and a wholesale dehoarding 
of gold. As during the years that followed 
Poincaré’s measures, France will accumulate 
a very strong gold reserve and its influence 
in the international economic and political 
sphere will increase accordingly. 

The recovery of Europe, if it is accom- 
panied by a continued expansion in the 
United States, is bound to reverse the un- 
favorable trend that has been in operation 
in the raw material producing countries dur- 
ing the past 2 years. Between them the 
Western European countries represent a 
very considerable purchasing power that can 
have a decisive effect on the economies of 
underdeveloped countries. We have grown 
used to regard American demand for raw 
materials as the decisive factor in world 
economy, because it represents the demand 
by a single country. But if we regard West- 
ern Europe as an economic unit its com- 
bined demand is fully comparable with that 
of the United States. 

It has also become a habit to regard West- 
ern Europe as being in need of American 
economic assistance. Beyond doubt in the 
absence of Marshall aid Europe would not 
have had its chance to recover to anything 
like the extent to which it has recovered. 
But that is now past history. Western 
Europe is now quite capable of standing on 
its own feet; more than that, she is in a 
position to join forces with the United 
States in assisting economically weaker 
countries of the free world. 

EUROPE CAN PAY FOR ARMS 


Europe is still in need of American mili- 
tary aid, but most Western coun- 
tries are now in a position to pay for the 
arms delivered by the United States. What 
is gratifying is that it is no longer in need 
for dollars that provides the main link be- 
tween Western Europe and the United States. 
NATO has become an alliance between inde- 
pendent nations quite capable of supporting 
themselves, economically, even if they need 
the support of American military power. 

The United States is thus relieved of the 
necessity of supporting Western Europe f- 
nancially for the sake of the defense of the 
free world. It is indeed time for the United 
States to concentrate on the husbanding of 
its own financial strength, During the 
next 2 years the dollar is Mable to come 
under pressure. The greatest service the 
United States could render to the free world 
would be the reinforcement of the defenses 
of the dollar. It is of the utmost importance 
from the point of view of the prestige and 
power of the United States that the dollar 
should not come under suspicion. Even 
though the United States is likely to lose 
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more gold between now and the presidential 
election next year, such inevitable losses 
should not be aggravated by an untimely 
en¢rosity in respect of foreign financial aid 
or by foreign investment beyond the im- 
Mediate resources avallable for that purpose 
without adding to the gold outflow. 
SAVING. U.S. STRENGTH 

From the point of view of the countries 
Which stand to benefit by American finan- 
cial aid and by the export of American capi- 
tal the maintenance of the strength of the 
dollar is of paramount importance. A tem- 
porary decline of dollar aid would be for 
them a smaller evil than a weakening of 
confidence in the dollar. Now that Europe 
is becoming stronger it should be able to 
Carry a large and increasing proportion of 
the financial burdens cf the free world, and 
it can afford to do without American support 
that was so essential in the past, 


Ignoring Some Monetary Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times on August 2, 1959, as 
follows: 

IGNORING SOME MONETARY Facts 


When William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
appeared before the Joint Economie Commit- 
tee of Congress, he found the Democratic 
Members virtually united in criticizing one 
basic policy of the Rezerve System. This was 
its so-called bills only policy, which means 
that in its conduct of open market opera- 
tions it confines its purchases and sales of 
Government securities almost exclusively to 
those in the very short term category. 

In short, they stood with Representative 
Henny S, Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 
Representative Revss is the author of an 
amendment to the administration's proposal 
for eliminating the prevailing ceiling of 414 
Percent on the coupon rate for Government 
Securities with maturities of 5 years or over. 
The Reuss amendment would establish it as 
the sense of Congress that the Federal Re- 
Serve, while cleaving to its principal mission 
Of conducting a sound monetary policy, 
should, when appropriate, buy Government 
securities as an alternative to the technique 
of reducing the member banks’ required 
minimum reserves. The basic objective, 
When one removes the frills from this sug- 
Gestion, is the always politically popular one 
of achieving cheap money by increasing the 
money supply. 

Since this is what the proposal bolls down 
to, nonparticipants in this controversy may 
be excused for wondering nbout a strange 
Omission on the part of Mr. Revss and his 
Supporters, We refer to the fact, so spec- 
tacularly ignored by Mr. Revss and his fel- 
low advocates of cheap money, that Congress 
passed and sent to the White House only a 
few days ago a bill that would Mberalize 
drastically the amount of reserves that mem- 
ber banks are required to maintain under 
the present law. This would be achieved by 
Permitting the banks to count their vault 
Cash in the form of currency and coin in 
Computing their reserves. It would provide 
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the banks with an estimated additional re- 
serve of $2,447 million (based on the figures 
as of the last week in June). This could 
permit a sevenfold expansion of bank credit, 
or roughly $17 billion. Mr. Reuss and his 
colleagues seem to think that this legislation 
isn't worth mentioning. We doubt that 
many nonpolitically minded followers of this 
controversy would share their point of view. 


Mine Challenge Must Be Met 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Sat- 
urday, August 1, 1959, concerning the 
serious flooding problem of the anthra- 
cite coal mines in Luzerne County, Pa.: 
COMMUNITY CRISIS—MINE CHALLENGE MUST 

BE. MET 

Harold B. Wickey, vice president of Glen 
Alden Corp., left no room for doubt in the 
minds of directors of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce at their month- 
ly mecting In Hotel Sterling yesterday after- 
noon that a grave crisis faces the community, 
as well as the anthracite industry, in the 
flooding of mines in the wake of the Knox 
disaster. During the next week or 10 days, 
momentous decisions, affecting the lives of 
thousands of local residents, as well as the 
future of Wyoming Valley, will be made. 
The situation is expected to be clarified at 
a meeting of Governor Lawrence and his staff 
with representatives of local coal companies 
on the resumption of pumping if and when 
the financing of the project can be arranged. 

What is at stake roughly is $40 million 
being pumped into the local economy annu- 
ally in the form of payrolls, supply purchases, 
taxes and miscellaneous expenditures, stem- 
ming from the employment of 7,500 men in 
Glen Alden operations. If Glen Alden mines 
are flooded, these jobs will be lost, with at- 
tendant repercussions in many spheres of 
activity. Mr. Wickey advised his audience 
that the threat is not being exaggerated and 
his company is not crying wolf. 

Water always has been a major factor in 
local mining. Pumping has been costly, but 
so long as there was cooperation levels have 
been maintained in the pools in the Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming Valleys. The Knox dis- 
aster precipitated a crisis for which the 
Glen Alden was not prepared, as its plans 
were based on developments that would fol- 
low the expiration of existing agreements a 
few years hence. 

So long as the Pennsylvania and Lehigh 
Valley pumped their own water, there was 
no threat to Glen Alden which, of course, 
pumped its own. But when the Pennsyl- 
vania and Lehigh Valley withdrew after the 
Knox flooding swamped their operations, 
Glen Alden has been confronted with a threat 
to its existence, since in a matter of weeks 
or months reservoirs above Wilkes-Barre will 
be filled and they will overflow first to Hud- 
son mines and then into the Glen Alden. 
Once the water reaches Glen Alden opera- 
tions, it will be too late to act because of the 
limitation on pumping and the added ex- 
pense. 

Therefore, the problem in simple terms is 
to keep the water from the mines in the up- 
per Wyoming Valley and possibly from the 
Lackawanna field below the levels where it 
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will endanger Glen Alden mines. The Glen 
Alden, as Mr. Wickey stated, is not afraid of 
water and is capable of taking care of its 
own, but it is not In a position to take care 
of the water tn other operations. But with 
the cooperation of the State and Federal 
Governments, the companies involved and 
the community itself, he feels a practical so- 
lution is possible to protect the public inter- 
est as well as Glen Alden. 

That sounds logical and falr. The impor- 
tant point is the obvious need for action, as 
the water ls rising every minute of every day. 
Time is of the essence, for once the reser- 
voirs are filled above Wilkes-Barre it will be 
too late. 

The chamber of commerce, as a public 
agency, is properly concerned and is ready 
to lend a helping hand to stave off the greater 
disaster that impends. The solution is avail- 
able— pumping. What choice is there but 
to act promptly, the stakes being what they 
are to all concerned—the country, the Com- 
ee the community, and the indus- 


Tribute to Jule Styne in Recognition of 
His 25 Years as Top Producer and 
Composer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the Friars Club, along with 
leaders of show business, initiated a 
commemoration of the Jule Styne 25th 
anniversary in show business—a year- 
long commemoration of this noted com- 
poser’s multiple contributions to the 
world of entertainment. I am grateful 
for the opportunity to bring to the notice 
of my colleagues some of the great ac- 
complishments of Jule Styne and invite 
them to join with me in paying tribute 
to a man whose contributions to the 
American cultural scene are most de- 
serving of such an honor. 

Jule Styne’s name looms large and 
strong in the annals of show business. 
His current noteworthy musical contri- 
bution, “Gypsy,” starring Ethel Merman 
in the musical-biography of Gypsy Rose 
Lee, auspiciously launches Jule Styne's 
25th anniversary in show business. 

The genius which is Jule Styne will 
live long in the hearts and minds of 
people everywhere, for his art has made 
impact in all branches of show busi- 
ness—motion pictures, television, radio, 
recordings, ballet and the stage. He has 
achieved success as a producer as well. 

The life story of the man who gave 
music to millions to sing and dance to 
is as dramatic and stirring as any of the 
shows he has produced or composed for. 
He was born in London, England, on De- 
cember 31, 1905. His musical inclina- 
tions came to the fore at the age of 3, 
when, sitting with his parents in a music 
hall in London, he jumped to the stage 
from a box seat to join Sir Harry Lauder 
in singing “I Love a Lassie.” Asa child 
entertainer, he danced and sang at par- 
ties and small shows. 
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In 1913, Jule and his family came to 
America and settled in Chicago. He was 
8 years old and rapidly becoming a fine 
classical pianist, Jule won a scholar- 
ship to the Chicago College of Music, 
where he won the Mozart Award. Later 
he appeared with many symphony or- 
chestras as a child prodigy. 

His interest in popular music was 
awakened when he found the kids in 
school clustered around a jazz pianist 
who played very badly, but who played 
what the kids liked. Jule went to a 
music store and bought some popular 
songs to learn. Not having the money 
to pay for them, he worked out a deal 
to play at the store on Saturdays to pay 
for the music. The store was owned by 
Jack Kapp, later to become one of the 
greats of the recording industry. Learn- 
ing to play popular music was the turn- 
ing point in his musical career. 

He matriculated at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, but soon had to drop out be- 
cause of financial difficulties at home. 
Later taking a job making metal coat 
hangers, he almost lost a finger as a 
result of an accident on one of the ma- 
chines. He could not play for a year, 
practically losing his musical technique. 
Turning to pop music, he formed an or- 
chestra, a success shortly in Chicago, the 
orchestra then became in demand 
throughout the country. Such greats as 
Bix Beiderbeck and Benny Goodman 
played in his bands. 

While in Florida with Arnold John- 
son’s band, he wrote his first song, a 
beautiful melody called Sunday.“ That 
night, at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
where he was appearing, Al Jolson and 
Irving Caesar called him over after hear- 
ing the song and encouraged him to pur- 


zue the songwriting career. 


He came to New York and became a 
coach for singers and a writer of spe- 
cial material. Jule wrote for Sophie 
Tucker and many of the other vaude- 
ville greats of the time. Soon he became 
musical director for Harry Richmand 
and made his first trip to Hollywood. 
There Darryl Zanuck hired him to coach 
at 20th Century-Fox Studios such stars 
as Tony Martin, Shirley Temple, Alice 
Faye, among others. After a year of 
this, he told Zanuck he wanted to be a 
song writer. Zanuck said “fine, but not 
here.” He sent him to Republic Stu- 
dios. Cy Feuer gave him a job there at 
a salary of $150 a week, he had been 
making $950 a week at 20th Century- 
Fox as a music coach. Determined to 
make it as a song writer, he teamed 
with Frank Loesser and soon he was on 
his way. Loesser and Jule went to Para- 
mount where their first effort was the 
smash, “I Don’t Want To Walk With- 
out You Baby.” When Frank Loesser 
went into the Army, Styne teamed up 
with Sammy Cahn, and in 9 years this 
great team wrote over 500 songs. Fifty 
of them were on the “Hit Parade,” of 
which 20 songs achieved No. 1 status. 

Jule Styne, looking to new fields to 
conquer, then turned to theater. His 
first show in 1947, “High Button Shoes,” 
he did with Sammy Cahn. Later he 
teamed with Leo Robin to write Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes.” In 1950, he 
wrote “Two on the Aisle,” with Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green. Back in 
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Hollywood soon after, Zanuck hired him 
to do the score for a Betty Grable pic- 
ture, “Meet Me After the Show.” 

He came back to Broadway after this 
film chore and won the drama critics’ 
award with his revival of “Pal Joey.” 
Following this, Jule produced “Hazel 
Flagg,” “Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter,” and brought Sammy Davis, Jr., 
to Broadway in “Mr. Wonderful.” 

Starting in 1943, Styne, along with 
various lyricists, was responsible for most 
of the Sinatra hits. 

With Sammy Cahn, he wrote the 
memorable song. Three Coins in a Foun- 
tain,” title song of the 20th-Century Fox 
picture, and which won for the noted 
team the coveted Academy Award Os- 
car.” 

Styne has many hobbies, most of which 
he works at. He is an excellent cook 
and delights in preparing unusual meals. 
An “80” golfer, he does not get a chance 
to play as often as he would like to. He 
is a fine rider and someday plans to have 
a horse breeding farm here in the East. 
Jule's vocation is writing songs and his 
avocation is producing shows. He gets 
a great deal of satisfaction in helping 


young performers, composers and lyri- - 


cists. 

Jule Styne has two sons, Stanley, 28, 
who is employed as a publicist at Colum- 
bia pictures and Norton, 18, who is a 
student at Syracuse University. 

This is the brief life story of Jule 
Styne, who, currently at the peak of 
his career, maintains the same enthusias- 
tic attitude toward show business he 
had during his struggling years. Suc- 
cess has not dimmed his ardor nor his 
talent. The world will have many more 
songs, music and shows from this man, 
truly one of the greats of all time in show 
business. 

Over the past 25 years, this versatile 
and talented American—Jule Styne— 
has written hundreds of songs, many of 
them which will long remain a perma- 
nent part of the American culture. He 
has composed the musical scores for 
many great American musical shows 
which, too, have become a permanent 
part of Americana: “High Button Shoes,” 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” Two on 
the Aisle,” “Hazel Flagg,” “Peter Pan,” 
Bells Are Ringing,” “Say, Darling,” 
„Gypsy.“ 

He has written the musical scores for 
the following ballets: “Wallflower,” Side 
Show,” Cops and Robbers Ballet.“ 

He has won many great honors for his 
accomplishments as a producer, includ- 
ing the Donaldson award and the New 
York critics’ award for Pal Joey.” As 
a producer, Jule Styne gave to the Ameri- 
can theatrical world the following noté- 
worthy productions: Say, Darling“: 
“First Impressions’; “Make a Wish”; 
“Pal Joey“; In Any Language,“ copro- 
duced with George Abbott; “Hazel 
Flagg”; Will Success Spoil Rock Hun- 
ter?”; Mr. Wonderful.” 

Among the many motion-picture scores 
Jule Styne composed are the following: 
“Anchors Aweigh,” “Tonight and Every 
Night,” “The Umpire's Daughter,” “Two 
Guys From Texas,” It's a Great Feel- 
ing,” “The Kid From Brooklyn,” “It 
Happened in Brooklyn,“ The West Point 
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Story,” “Two Tickets to Broadway,” 
“Don’t Fence Me In,” Macoa,“ “Pink 


Tights,” “My Sister Eileen,” “Living 
It Up.” 
Jule Styne’s songs, which have 


brought happiness and great entertain- 
ment to peoples everywhere, include the 
following: I Don’t Want To Walk With- 
out You, Baby“; “I Said No”; “Come 
Out, Come Out, Wherever You Are”; 
“Tve Heard That Song Before”; “There 
Goes That Song Again”; “Saturday 
Night Is the Loneliest Night”; “I'll Walk 
Alone”; “Poor Little Rhode Island,” offi- 
cial State song; “Three Coins in the 
Fountain”; Five Minutes More”; Let 
It Snow, Let It Snow”; “What Makes 
the Sunset”; “I begged Her”; “I Fall 
in Love Too Easily”; “The Charm of 
You”; “It’s Been a Long, Long Time"; 
“Can't You Read Between the Lines"; 
“Every Day I Love You”; “Fiddle Dee 
Dee”; It's a Great Feeling’; “Time 
After Time”; “I Believe You”; “You Love 
Me”; “Papa, Won't Lou Dance With 
Me”; “I Still Get Jealous”; “You're My 
Girl”; “Bye, Bye, Baby”; “Diamonds Are 
a Girl's best Friend”; “The Closer You 
Are“: “The Worry Bird”; That's the 
Tune”; “Baby, You'll Never Be Sorry”; 
“You Kill Me”; “Talk to Me Tomor- 
row”; “Ocean Breeze”; “Catch Our Act 
at the Met“: “There Never Was a Baby 
Like My Baby”; “Give a Little, Get a 
Little“; Hold Me, Hold Me, Hold Me”; 
“Everlasting”; “So Far. So Good”; “If 
You Hadn't, but You Did”; “How Will 
He Know”; “How Do You Speak to an 
Angel”; “I Feel Like I'm Gonna Live 
Forever”; “Salome”; Think How Many 
People Never Find Love”; “You’re Gonna 
Dance With Me”; Willie“: “Money 
Burns a Hole in My Pocket”; “A Little 
More Heart“: My Wild Imagination“: 
“Every Street’s a Boulevard in Old New 
York”; “Everybody Loves to Take a 
Bow”; Laura De Maupassant”; “Cap- 
tain Hooks Waltz“; “Distant Melody”; 
“Never, Never Land”; “Wendy”; Just in 
Time”; “The Party’s Over.“ 

Jule Styne has been termed a virtual 
“Christopher Columbus” of show busi- 
ness—inasmuch as he has been responsi- 
ble for discovering new talent. It has 
been a project close to his heart to reach 
out and search for young artists and give 
them their opportunity to make good in 
their chosen profession of show busi- 
ness. Jule Styne’s great interest in 
finding new stars of the future and 
giving talent and opportunity has con- 
tributed many present-day stars to the 
entertainment world. The list of peo- 
ple he has helped in this way include 
Doris Day, Nanette Fabray, Carol Chan- 
ning, Sheree North, Jayne Mansfield, 
Sandra Church, among others. 

The lives of Americans throughout our 
land as well as the lives of people 
throughout the corners of the world 
have been enriched by the artistry and 
genius of Jule Styne. As an American, 
he has bought great credit to his coun- 
try—the United States of America. 

It is, therefore, fitting and proper for 
his fellow Americans to pay tribute to 
Jule Styne on the occasion of his 25th 
anniversary in show business, His ac- 
complishments have been great—the po- 
sition he holds in the hearts and minds 
of his fellow Americans is just as great. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


i OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Past several weeks I have received a great 
deal of mail from teachers in my district 
with respect to H.R. 22. I particularly 
welcome this correspondence at this 
time, when our great newspapers are 
devoting increasing space to the dangers 
of inflation, and when our people are 
becoming progressively more indignant 
at the wanton extravagance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

HR. 22 would add fuel to the raging 
fires of inflation by further destroying 
the value of the dollar under a smoke- 
Screen of care and consideration for our 
Schoolchildren and their teachers. I 
submit that, if the bureaucrats have any 
love at all for our youth and those who 
guide them scholastically, then they will 
take their greedy hands out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury and make more tax money 
available to those who earn it. Our 
States and communities are finding it 
difficult to meet expenses for schools and 
all necessary services primarily because 
taxpayers are being victimized by a 


` Voracious bureaucracy that drains off so 


much income that there is little left for 
meeting local costs. Instead of propos- 
ing new schemes to expand Federal 
agencies and offices, Congress should 
dedicate itself to reducing expenditures 
in every way possible in order that em- 
bezzlement through inflation will be dis- 
continued and the economy will be re- 
turned to a sound fiscal basis. 

I have pointed out that interest alone 


on the national debt amounts annually 


to more than the total revenue collected 
from 20 million taxpayers each con- 
tributing the sum of $400. Congress can 
make its greatest contribution to the eco- 
nomic stability of this Nation by trim- 
ming expenses wherever possible and ap- 
Plying such savings to reducing the na- 
tional debt and cutting taxes. A 10 per- 
cent reduction in the debt, with a sub- 
Sequent savings on interest, would make 
more than $800 million available each 
year to taxpayers for building schools, 
increasing salaries of teachers, and for 
Whatever other uses the citizenry would 
choose to make of it. 

H.R. 22 would have a directly opposite 
effect. Further inflation would boost in- 
terest rates and lessen the buying power 
of everyone’s dollar—the parent, the 
teacher, the butcher and the baker. Re- 
tired teachers and other pensioners 
Would find means of subsistence even 
More elusive, what with their monthly 
checks having less and less value. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to allow 
the Federal Government to exact tribute 
for another expensive activity that 
would add to our already excessive 
tax burdens. Furthermore, we cannot 
afford to allow the Federal Government 
to get a foot in the door of our local 
Schools. Subsidization breeds control, 
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and anyone familiar with bureaucratic 
ambitions and operations recognizes that 
the threat of Federal management of 
our educational system is inherent in 
HR. 22. The Federal Government has 
already usurped too much power and 
responsibility. We must be alert to any 
attempt regardless of how innocuous it 
may appear—to nationalize our public 
school system. 

H.R. 22 is inimical to the national 
welfare, As for its treatment of indi- 
vidual States, Pennsylvania taxpayers 
resent the provision that would require 
us to contribute millions of dollars to 
the schools of Texas and other States 
currently enjoying a far greater degree 
of economic prosperity. H.R. 22 would 
take a total of $313,824,000 from Penn- 
sylvania in the specified 4-year period. 
In return Pennsylvania would receive 
$267,450,000. However, the State of 
Texas would pay in $186,292,000 and 
take out $270,450,000. Is there any jus- 
tification for this inequitable arrange- 
ment? With this great flow of revenue 
siphoned out of Pennsylvania in return 
for the lesser contribution of the Federal 
Government, our State and our com- 
munities would find less and less money 
available to carry out our responsibil- 
ities to our schools and teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole philosophy of 
this program is so irrational that it 
should never come to the floor of this 
legislative body. Our major domestic 
responsibility at this time is to reduce 
Government expenditures and return 
this country to a safe fiscal status. 
Under the guise of aid to education, H.R. 
22 is nothing more than a raid on edu- 
cation. It should be rejected by every- 
one who values our schools and respects 
our teaching profession. 


San Diegan Cut Redtape for Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President Nrxon’s recent trip to Russia 
uncovered the unusual talents of his 
press officer, Herbert G. Klein, a friend 
and constituent of mine from San Diego. 

Herb has made many friends in the 
press through his intelligent handling of 
tough situations. He has the respect and 
admiration of all of us who are privi- 
leged to know him. For this reason, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
recent Associated Press story detailing 
his activities: 

[San Diego Evening Tribune, Aug. 3, 1959] 
San Drecan Cors REDTAPE FOR NIXON 

Wansaw.— Herbert G. Klein, Vice President 
Ricuarp M. Nrxon’s calm-under-fire press 
spokesman, says it takes “a pretty forceful 
approach” to deal with the Russians. 

A resourceful San Diego newspaper editor- 
on-leave, Klein spearheaded an invasion of 
the Soviet Union by more than 70 U.S. news- 
men accompanying Nixon. 
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A veteran of political campaigning in the 
United States with Nox, he found himself 
in a country that is not used to such tactics 
or such an entourage of newspaper corre- 
spondents and photographers. 

HE AIDS NEWSMEN 

“It was difficult getting a meeting of 
minds,” said Klein drily. 

If his boss had tough going with Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, Klein in a way 
had it even tougher. 

He had to placate not only the Russians, 
but also harassed and rushed American news- 
men and fighting bad telephone lines, inade- 
quate cable communications, language mis- 
understandings and noncooperation from 
Russian bureaucrats. And a touchy politi- 
cal-international situation as well. - 

He did it mostly without raising his voice, 
remaining quietly calm even after days and 
nights without much sleep. 

I TRY TO CURB ANGER 


Klein, 41, is a wiry, soft-spoken blue-eyed 
dark blond with a slow-curling, humorous 
smile, and a ready joke. He says he's a gen- 
erally calm personality: “I try not to get 
angry, and to make a point of not showing 
it when I am angry unless I have a reason 
for wanting it to show.” 

They're saying that Klein, editor of the 
San Diego Union, will be Nrxon’s Jim Hag- 
gerty if the Vice President makes it into the 
White House. 

There's similiarity in the way the two men 
handle themselves newswise, but Klein hasn't 
a sign of the raring Irish temper that some- 
times takes hold of Hagerty, who is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's press secretary. 

REPORTERS LIKE HIM 

Klein’s Russian mission has given him fur- 
ther stature among newsmen because he 
fought down-the-line for them with his Rus- 
sian counterpart, Press Officer A. V. Popov. 

He even went to Soviet First Deputy Pre- 
mier Frol Kozlov for the lifting of a ban on 
films, to get newsmen into closed-off areas of 
Siberia, to ease censorship and to smooth a 
ruckus over television showing of the debate 
between Khrushchey and Nixon at the U.S, 
exhibit. 

The Russians wanted to limit newsmen 
going into Siberia to just 12 of 100 accredited 
correspondents and photographers—United 
States and others. Klein talked the Russians 
into letting everyone go. 

VICE PRESIDENT PERSUADES 

When he thought it necessary, Klein got 
Nixon himself to bring pressure on the Rus- 
sians to ease their requirement that they 
must look over films to see that no objec- 
tionable photos went out of the country. 

Klein said dealing with the Russians was 
complicated by language difficulties and a 
different concept of the press its purposes 
and its rights.” 

He said it was a constant battle, but in 
the end he was “pleased with the way things 
went.” 

Klein and Nrxon first met in 1946, when 
Elein, reporter for an Alhambra newspaper, 
was assigned to cover Nrxon’s campaign for 
Congress. 

HE'S USC GRADUATE 

He helped Non campaign for the Senate 
in 1948, and in 1952 worked on his first vice 
presidential campaign. He was assistant 
press secretary to Nixon in 1958, full-time 
press secretary for a time later that year, 
and came to Washington in June to take on 
the job again, possible through the 1960 elec- 
tion campaign. 

Born in Los Angeles, Klein was graduated 
from the University of Southern California 
in 1940 in journalism. 

He worked on several California newspa- 
pers until World War II, when he spent four 
years in the Navy, coming out as a Heuten- 
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ant senior grade. He now holds the rank 
of commander in the Reserve. 


BIG BREAK TOLD 


After the war, he went back to work on 
the Alhambra Post-Advocate, a Copley paper 
with a circulation of 15,000. 

His big break came when he was assigned 
to cover the atomic bomb tests at Bikini 
Atoll in the Pacific in 1946. From there he 
progressed to the San Diego Union, another 
Copeley newspaper. He is married and has 
two daughters. 


Labor Reform Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Peoria Journal Star of August 7, 
9 Lasor REFORM Issue 

(By C. L. Dancey) 


The bitter House fight looming over labor 
legislation, and President Eisenhower's decl- 
sion to take to the airways on that issue 
clearly establish it as a major issue in 1960, 

It is an issue on which many politicos are 
going to find themselves vulnerable, and 
labor’s own reaction to it may have a tre- 
mendous effort on labor's future role in the 
United States. 

It is a peculiar situation that faces the 
American people. For years the McClellan 
committee has been documenting sworn evi- 
dence, proving this series of abuses and 
demonstrating that they not only exist, but 
have been widely practiced in a vicious 
manner, 

There is no argument about this. Even 
the opponents have been forced to admit it. 

The AFL-CIO has itself, in the face of 
these evidences, established a written moral 
code for unions—and admitted the failure of 
their action to bring about observance of 
that code. 

Now the President and a group of legis- 
lators simply propose, in effect, to put 
“teeth” into the things labor leaders have 
admitted are right and just. 

However, all else has become academic in 
the face of an actual proposed law to do 
these things. An actual fact is not wanted 
by the labor bosses, and they oppose it. 

They have no arguments but technicali- 
ties. The facts are too clear. 

They are reduced to opposing it with naked 
political force rather than any persuasive 
arguments, and the grounds for their rea- 
sons are also a plea, not to justice, but to 
power for themselves. They do not want 
their power limited. 

The appalling thing is that in these cir- 
cumstances we have sworn representatives 
in our top elective offices in Congress who 
feel so enslaved by either the cash contri- 
butions or political potency of labor unions 
that they are ignoring the evidence, ignoring 
the facts, and ignoring their obligation to 
the people and so serve merely as representa- 
tives of the labor bosses. 

This ts going to be a hard record to defend 
nationally. 

The American people have never liked 
stooges and never approved of political cow- 


Organized labor itself needs to be less 
shortsighted, It needs to take a good look 
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at its true role in our free society—which is 
to protect individual freedoms, not override 
them. 

A less sh hted and arrogant view 
might reveal to labor leaders that many of the 
people they label antilabor“ and as enemies 
are trying far more sincerely to act in the 
best interests of organized labor than the 
political stooges whose watchword is: “Sup- 
port the labor bosses, right or wrong.” 

After 30 years of great power, labor's des- 
perate need for its own sake is a display of 
sound basic responsibility to the country, 
the system, and the general public that have 
bestowed on labor its privileged position 
under our laws. 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 16th article of a series by 
Editor Charles L. Dancey appearing in 
the Peoria Journal Star: 

Martrcusox Worps Just PROPAGANDA 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

On the Don River—I boarded the river 
boat Yuri Krimov at Rostoy to start a period 
of the most sheer pleasure and fun that I 
was to have in the Soviet Union. 

It was a modest boat with a bridge, then 
the de luxe or first-class deck with a 
handful of tiny private cabins, then the sec- 
ond-class deck with a number of larger 
cabins each housing eight wide boards 
hinged to the wall as beds. They filled these 
cabins without regard to age or sex. 

Also aboard were many, many deck pas- 
sengers with no staterooms or bunks at all. 

Not a soul aboard spoke English, and 
there were no ailk-shirt Russians among 
them. There were a number of middle-man- 
agement people in the first-class deck. 

A little restaurant on the stern has three 
tables. Most people carry food, or pop off 
at villages to buy. 

After a lonely first night in which every- 
one was wary of me, I began to make friends 
at breakfast. Once the ice was broken, it 
seemed they were all friendly. My first 
friends were Alexander Dmitri, Ivan and 
Leonid. After them came Lida and Alla. 
Then, all sorts of people. 

The first rural village we passed was a 
scattering of unpainted houses around a 
large ruined bullding with a shattered dome. 
Along the dirt bank were a row of boats with 
high prows. 

The river is not as wide as the IIlinols in 
the Peorla area, but roughly comparable to 
the Illinois 20 miles north of Peoria, and it 
is a very slow, peaceful stream with steep 
banks and much tangled woods on the sides. 
Fishermen in their boats are common—also 
along the bank from time to time. 

I saw a great many ferries, but not a single 
bridge along the Don River for 2 days of 
travel. 

We played dominoes, and talked. All the 
usual questions about costs, and what things 
we have in the United States. They were 
curious about my cigarette lighter, nail clip- 
per, foaming shaving cream, ball-point pen, 
and anything else I could think of to show 
them of my limited equipment. 

We had endless conversations on capital- 
ism, communism, methods, Germany, and 
war, Again the expression that there is good 
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and bad in every country, and all should 
change and improve. No Communist doc- 
trine here to speak of as against “adjusting” 
management and incentive systems in Rus- 
sia 


However, in one respect these people 
strongly supported Khrushchev, They want 
no united Germany. 

They asked why the Communist Party 18 
outlawed in the United States. Idenied that 
it is, and said people are free to think and 
talk as they please so long as they depend on 
persuasion and the will of most of the 
people—but that when anyone tries to run 
things by force, we smack them down, and 
that adyocacy of war on our own people 
rather than votes by the Communists caused 
us to put 50 of them in jail after lengthy, 
fair trials. 

Another scrap of conversation: I was read- 
ing the writing on a Russian matchbox, and 
couldn't understand it all. I showed it to 
Alex, and told him I understood “this and 
this and this but not this.” 

With the usual combination of other words 
and sign language he conveyed the meaning 
of the word that had roedblocked me. 

The whole business on the box was a boost 
for the 7-year plan, saying how much they 
have now and how much it will be increased 
in 7 years. 

When we finished this business, Alex 
waved his hand at the matchbox message 
and said: “Propaganda.” 


Kaiser Producing Sheets of Gold-Colored 


Aluminum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Kaiser people have achieved an- 
other “first.” It is not new for this pro- 
gressive west coast organization to be 
the first in many fields but it is a source 
of pride to the people of Alameda County, 
Calif., where the Henry J. Kaiser started 
and where the home offices of the many 
Kaiser subsidiary companies are located 
in Oakland. 

I salute Henry J. Kaiser and his sons, 
Edgar and Henry J., Jr., and the high 
echelon of the organization who direct 
its policies for not only being competent, 
efficient, and first-class industrialists but 
industrialists with a social outlook. 
Kaiser is concerned with the welfare of 
his employees and people in moderate 
circumstances as witness the Kaiser’s 
great contribution to medicine in the 
form of the Permanente Hospital Sys- 
tem. 

Alameda County is proud of the Kaiser 
enterprise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Metal Reporter of August 8, 1959: 
KAISER PRODUCING SHEETS or GOLD-CoLoRED 

. ALUMINUM 

Nonfading gold-colored aluminum sheet, a 
development of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp., is now commercially available from 
the company as a standard product in a 
broad range of sizes and embossed finishes. 

Designated “No. 80 Architectural Sheet,” 
the product differs from other gold-colored 
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aluminum in that source of the color is in- 
herent in the alloy itself, rather than 
achieved through the use ef dyes or other 
Coloring agents. In the Kalser Aluminum 
process, the color is brought out by anodiz- 
ing under readily controlled conditions using 
Standard anodizing equipment and tech- 
niques. 

The product has been under extensive de- 
velopment and testing for several years by 
the company’s department of metallurgical 
research. As part of this program, it has 
been applied to selected buildings including 

the Kaiser Center which is nearing comple- 
tion in Oakland, Calif. as world head- 
quarters of Kaiser Aluminum and other 
Kaiser companies. 


Opinion Polls a Poor Guideline in Seeking 
the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared Au- 
gust 6 in the Northern Virginia Sun. It 
contains some interesting comment in 
regard to the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Friends and intimate associates of New 
York Governor Rockefeller are giving news- 
men at the Governors’ Conference in Puerto 
Rico an informed idea of the Governor’s 
Political plans and strategy regarding the 
1960 Republican convention. 

What it boils down to is this: Mr. Rocke- 
feller will seek the nomination if the pub- 
lic opinion polis show that he can win and 
Vice President Nixon cannot. 

The test he will use, friends say, in guid- 
ing his candidacy is how he and Mr, Nixon 
Stack up comparatively against such top 
Democrats as Adlai Stevenson and Senator 
Joun KENNEDY. 

This is a mighty poor standard by which 
to decide whether or not to seek the highest 
Office in the Nation and perhaps the most 
important office in the world. 

There appears to be no consideration here 
as to whether Governor Rockefeller feels he 
is more qualified for the job than Mr. Nixon 
or the other possible contenders for the 
Nomination, Nor do ideological considera- 
tions appear to enter into Mr. Rockefeller’s 
thinking, f.e., a difference of governmental 
philosophy or outlook between him and 
other contenders, such as appeared to exist, 
especially in foreign policy, between Senator 
Taft and General Eisenhower in 1952, 

Rather than be guided by the contribution 
he might make to the national welfare, Mr. 
Rockefeller prefers to have his -decision 
governed by the momentary opinions of only 
2,000 to 4,000 persons, out of s total popula- 
tion of 175 million. 

Even if this extremely small sample were 
considered representative, how valid or per- 
manent are the results? The opinions they 
reflect are expressed in response to questions 
about a hypothetical political contest be- 
tween men whose views and personalities 
may be only dimly known to the responders. 
At best, these opinions are based on surface 
impression of the two men, rather than on 
the basis of a campaign between them, in 
which the issues are debated. 

Moreover, as the polls themselyes point out, 
the ratings shift from month to month. 
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This could put Mr. Rockefeller in a peculiar 
Position: what if he should lead Mr. Nixon 
in the polls one month, and tosses his hat 
into the ring, only to find in a subsequent 
poll that Mr. Nrxon has regained the lead? 

Finally, public opinion polls are, by their 
own admission, somewhat approximate at 
best. The Gallup organization says that “a 
survey which predicts an election within 5 
percent is generally regarded as amazingly 
accurate.” What if Mr. Rockefeller should 
make his decision on the basis of leading Mr. 
Nixon by, say, 2 percent? The admitted 
margin of error in the polls could well render 
meaningless the conclusion that Mr. Rocke- 
feller is more popular than Mr, Nixon; 

The sort of reasoning implicit in the re- 
ports of Mr. Rockefeller’s strategy is not 
worthy of the fine name he bears or of the 
reputation he and his family have built for 
themselves. If he thinks he has a contribu- 
tion to make by running for the Presidency, 
then he should run, regardless of what the 
polls say. For the national welfare should 
be the criterion of any man's candidacy for 
the White House. 


H.R. 8575 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to express in 
greater detail my concern over one as- 
pect of H.R. 8575 which was passed this 
afternoon. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s action in denying funds in this 
bill for new barracks at the naval sub- 
marine base in Groton, Conn., came as 
a shock and a surprise to all of us who 
have followed this situation closely. 

Probably no single weapon in Amer- 
ica’s arsenal of defense is more promis- 
ing and more vital to our position in the 
free world than the Polaris missile and 
the nuclear submarines which will carry 
it. This Congress has consistently rec- 
ognized the value of the Polaris weapons 
system. Time and again we have cut 
through confusing and conflicting inter- 
service rivalries to grant the highest 
priority to the Polaris concept. The Con- 
gress has shown the way to a reluctant 
Executive by increasing administration 
recommendations for Polaris authoriza- 
tions and appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, the item deleted by the 
Appropriations Committee is the very 
heart of this program. It would have 
provided for the men who will give life to 
the Polaris program. Specifically, it 
would have provided housing for the 
hundreds of skilled submariners who 
constitute the two crews of each Po 
submarine. 

To eliminate this item, previously re- 
quested by the Navy and authorized by 
the Congress, simply does not make 
sense. 

The Polaris program, as advanced as 
it is, cannot be put into operation with- 
out men. These men will be trained at 
the submarine school of the naval sub- 
marine base in Groton, the most ad- 
vanced schoo] of its type in the world. 
In May of this year the Navy announced 
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that it considered the training of Polaris 
crews of sufficient importance to assign 
two crews to each Polaris submarine in- 
stead of the usual one. One crew will be 
in training ashore at Groton while the 
other crew is at sea. This precedent- 
shattering move indicates the impor- 
tance the Navy attaches to the Polaris 
program, Yet the committee action in 
deleting funds for housing for these men 
will seriously hamper the entire train- 
ing program. 

Mr. Speaker, when the authorization 
bill for this construction was before the 
Armed Services Committee earlier this 
year, there was no question as to the im- 
portance of this item. When the House 
passed the authorization bill there was 
no question as to its importance. Now, 
apparently, because of q feeling that the 
Navy might be able to use Government- 
owned land in the Groton area for this 
construction rather than acquire addi- 
tional land, the entire item has been de- 
leted. If the Appropriation Committee's 
action is ultimately sustained, we shall 
have seriously stalled one of the most 
important phases of our national de- 
fense. 

It has been suggested, Mr. Speaker, 
that sectional rivalries for the site of 
the Polaris training school entered into 
the decision of the committee. I am 
sure this is untrue. 

As every Navy man knows, Groton, 
Conn. is the submarine capital of the 
world. Officers and men from every one 
of our allies which maintains a subma- 
rine force have been trained there. It 
represents a concentration of facilities 
and know-how unduplicated anywhere 
on the globe, 

The Navy, itself, has long since ac- 
knowledged the preeminence of the Gro- 
ton base. 

I am sure that the committee’s action 
was well intended and in keeping with 
its traditional diligence in assuring 
American taxpayers with the maximum 
return on their tax dollar. Nevertheless, 
I am also sure that this action could 
only have resulted from a failure to 
realize the consequences to the vital Po- 
laris program, I think it is essential that 
the full amount of $2,269,000 be restored 
before H.R. 8575 reaches the President 
for approval. If not, we will have un- 
wittingly struck a seriously damaging 
blow to our national defense. 


Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, today, 
August 10, we are observing the birthday 
of a great American. Former President 
Herbert Hoover is 85 years old today. 
Mr. Hoover has given generously of his 
time and his vast energies and talents 
in service to his country in so many ca- 
pacities, and has thoroughly earned the 
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countless plaudits that are being be- 
stowed on him. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
a poem honoring Mr. Hoover written by 
Mrs. Helen Fay Hanke, of Chehalis, 
Wash., which is an expression of the 
feeling of a grateful nation. The poem 
follows: 

Heanert Hoover at 85 
Among the great, our beloved statesman 
stands 
Among the great of these and many other 


lands; 

So happily a tower of service and of wisdom 
still— 

Devoted courage and undaunted will: 

What matters greatness, did you say? 

Oh, but we honor him today 

With thankful hearts that he helped stay 

The hand of those who would destroy 

Our Constitution and our peoples’ destiny 

And falsely build without integrity. 

We honor him that he dared fight for truth 

As still he does to build aright for youth, 

And honor him for all his years of toil 

For tolerance and peace here and on foreign 

For humbleness of heart and virtue tru 

For faith to rise above the shadows that he 
knew, 

And all his mighty power of mind to organize 

Each situation as it may arise. 

But few who rise to service, serve so long 

With dedication that is like a song 

Of hope for all a world in need, 

A song of challenge to both hurt and greed. 

Not all can pass to worthy sons so rich a 
heri 


tage, 
So wise a counsel in this troublous, perilous 


age, „ 
We can but pray his vision may long inspire 
freemen. 
God bless you, Mr. Hoover, as your birthday 
comes again. hi 
—Helen Fay Hanke. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is my newsletter to constituents dated 
August 8, 1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


Avusust 8, 1959—The floor fight of the 
year in the House of Representatives is ap- 
proaching; the subject—the controversial 
labor bill. Historically, the evolution of col- 
lective bargaining from countless local 
employer-employee agreements to nation- 
wide and industrywide negotiations, from 
private settlement of differences of wages 
and working conditions to the mandate of, 
Federal labor law, from a union resolution’ 
mailed to a legislator to all-out campaigning 
for and against lawmakers—all this and 
more will be a part of the debate. Unions 
have grown due to a recognition, by all, of 
workers’ legitimate needs; but with that 
growth has come power and the not infre- 
quent abuse of powcr. Growth often ended 
in monopoly, above and beyond reach of 
the Nation's laws—ended in cruel and greedy 
control of working people by dictatorial 
bosses. These facts and trends have been 
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pointed up over and over again, beyond all 
by the McClellan committee 
hearings. 


So what did Congress do? Last year, a 
weak and therefore worthless Kennedy-Ives 
bill was passed by the Senate and killed by 
the House. Later, politicians used their 
support or rejection of this bill to explain 
their position on labor legislation. The pub- 
lic, more curious than aroused, listened and 
voted. Even more labor-supported candi- 
dates were elected to Congress. Now an in- 
dignant citizenry expects labor legislation 
to be passed which will correct the outrage- 
ous abuses pointed up by the McClellan com- 
mittee. A somewhat stronger labor bill was 
passed by the Senate this year. The House 
Labor Committee, however, reported a 
watered-down version, which I will call the 
committee bill. Unsatisfied with this, some 
members of the committee set to work draft- 


ing a bipartisan‘substitute bill (Landrum- - 


Griffin) with teeth“ in it. This bill meets 
several of President Eisenhower's earlier re- 
quests of Congress for corrective labor leg- 
islation. Now the question is, can enough 
votes be mustered in support of this substi- 
tute bill from the Republicans (total 153) 
and the Democrats (256) to make a major- 
ity of 219? 

The differences between the committee and 
substitute bills can best be summarized in 
these five basic areas, none of which was 
adequately covered by the committee bill: 
(1) Rights of union members: The substi- 
tute bill restores the bill of rights to union 
members (free speech, secret vote, fair dues, 
etc.); (2) union finances: The substitute 
bill requires all unions to make financial re- 
ports (committee bill would exempt 70 per- 
cent of unions from this reporting), the lack 
of which has cost union members approxi- 
mately $10 million already in graft and cor- 
ruption; (3) no man's land; Under present 
law many small unions and little business- 
men with small troubles are denied access 
to the National Labor Relations Board and 
yet are prevented from seeking recourse to 
State courts or agencies, In this no man's 
land they can find no protection from racket- 
eering elements; (4) blackmail picketing: 
The present unscrupulous use of picketing 
to (a) force recognition of a union which 
the employees themselves have rejected; or 
(b) force an employer to recognize one union 
while the law requires him to an- 
other, would be barred by the substitute bill. 
Legitimate picketing would not be affected; 
(5) secondary boycotts (including hot car- 
go): Coercion by unions of other employees 
or firms, who are in no way involved in a la- 
bor dispute, in order to aline them against a 
business with whom the union has a disa- 

eement would be prevented by the substi- 

te bill. Violence and racketeering are par- 
ticularly prevalent in this field, but the com- 
mittee bill is all but silent on the subject. 

‘The substitute bill is not punitive nor in 
any way harmful to legitimate union leaders 
and members, but rather protective of both. 
In fact, this is a minimum bill. Anything 
less, such as the committee or Senate bills, 
would be worthless. The great danger is a 
whitewash of the abuses of monopolistic and 
dictatorial power. My own belief is that a 
measure such as H.R, 8003, which I intro- 
duceg, placing unions under the same antl- 
trust sanctions applicable to everybody else, 
is necessary. (1) Restrictive trade practices, 
and (2) restraints of trade, forbidden by HR. 
8003, are areas only partially covered even 
by the substitute bill. Public pressure based 
on accurate understanding of the facts— 
facts that include: (a) The McClellan com- 
mittee findings, and (b) the meanings of 
the various labor bills, and (c) the lobbying 
pressures on Congressmen—is necessary. As 
usual, the legislation that's passed will re- 
sult from what the people want. It's up 
to John and Jane Doe now. 
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The adjournment date of Congress is still 
more uncertain, although it may be affected 
by Khrushcheys’. impending visit. Some 
Members of Congress, including me, do not 
welcome the thought of a speech to a joint 
session of Congress by the Communist boss. 

Controversial pending legislation hangs in 
the balance. Some may be postponed to 
next year's session for action. 


My True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to submit 
the following essay by Miss Carol Oster- 
hout, of Clinton, N.Y. Miss Osterhout 
was the New York State winner of the 
national My True Security contest spon- 
sored by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The depth of thought expressed and its 
timely message for Americans are worthy 
of the attention of all Members of the 
House: 


My True SECURITY 
- (By Carol Osterhout) 


I am a teenager and like other teenagers 
have done some serious thinking. Some peo- 
ple may say, “Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow you die,” but I and thousands of 
others can't. Something within us compels 
us to look toward the future, to search for 
the truth. The ageless question formed on 
the lips of philosopher, scientist, and peasant 
echoes within our minds. What is ife—what 
is security? I have searched for truth and 
found God, the absolute truth, And thus I 
haye found my true security. This security, 
one of God's most precious gifts, lies within 
myself. 

The human being is a marvelous creature, 
for is he not created in the image of God? 
This “Two-legged Joker, Man,” has fashioned 
with his own two hands and mind our mighty 
Nation, studded with cities, towns, and pros- 
perous farms. Our early pioneers came to a 
country blanketed with forests, streaked with 
rivers, a country in whose heart lay vast 
natural riches. They put this raw material 
through the fiery furnaces of sweat, blood, 
and tears, and the mighty United States of 
America emerged. The symphony orchestras, 
the great libraries, the planes soaring 
through the heavens at speeds greater than 
that of sound, turbines generating electricity 
to light giant cities and remote farmhouses, 
atomic and hydrogen bombs—these are the 
products of man's toll, or his initiative—these 
are proofs of his resourcefulness, his rellance 
on God and himself. 

Early Americans did not have our ready- 
made securities, a social security program, 
the latest in insurance policies, a well-organ- 
ized police force, or even a strong, central- 
ized government to prevent injustice—yet 
they did have security. Tom Jones, the fur 
trapper, ever pushing back the frontier, leav- 
ing behind a trail of trading posts; John 
Smith, the small farmer, tilling the soil to 
provide for his family; Bob Brown, the mer- 
chant, struggling to set up his own business 
in this new, promised land—they all had the 
same security we have today—that confi- 
dence and freedom from fear that come from 
initiative and self-reliance—that come from 
just plain hard work, 
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It is a wondrous thought that every man 
has a particular job to do. And my task 
cannot be done by you, nor your work by 
me. God has endowed me with some special 
ability. It is my job to work hard, to de- 
velop to the fullest my potentialities. Only 
in this way am I true to myself. I am 
Secure in the knowledge that I have some- 
thing to give that is my own. Many people 
go through life leaning on friends, chasing 
after fame, grabbing for wealth. They have 
forgotten their most precious possession— 
themselves. Antonius has advised, “Look 
Well into thyself; there is a source of 
strength which will always spring up if thou 
wilt always look there.” 

Yes, in a very real sense my world is what 
I make it. If I am content to be just an- 
Other voice crying, Lock at this world—in- 
Justice, anxiety, tension—there is no secu- 
rity,” then I shall have no security. How- 
ever, if I look life squarely in the face, see 
& Job to be done or a problem to be solved, 
and on my own initiative, relying on God 
and myself, do what I can in the situation, 
then I shall have my true security. 


“The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world ts stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high,” 


“Two-legged Joker, Man.“ Car] Sandburg; 
“Good Morning America,” citation from 
Poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Renas- 
cence.” 


New England Road Builders Association 
Requests Support of Legislation To 
Provide Additional Revenue for High- 
way Trust Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I 
wish to include the following letter from 
the New England Road Builders Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass., concerning the 
Federal highway program: 

New ENGLAND Roap BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., August 7, 1959. 
Hon, THomas J. LANE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. f 

Dran Mr. Lane; On behalf of the New 
England Road Builders Association which 
represents more than 300 of the largest and 
Most important rosdbullding contractors, 
Material suppliers, and equipment dealers 
throughout New England, of whom more 
than 200 are located here in Massachusetts, 
we wish to express our deep concern regard- 
ing the present status of the Federal high- 
Way program and to request you to support 
new legislation to provide additional revenue 
for the highway trust fund so that construc- 
tion of the Interstate System can be con. 
tinued in accordance with the schedule pre- 
viously authorized by Congress in the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956. 

AS you probably know, the uncertainty 
over continuation of the program has al- 
ready caused more than 20 States, including 
4 in our own ares, to cancel all advertise- 
ments for bids and all future contract 
lettings until such time as the situation is 
Ciarlfied by new legislation, Connecticut has 
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canceled the award of contracts on more 
than $20 million of work on which bids had 
already been received and has canceled the 
adverisement of bids on an additional $5 
million of new work. New York has can- 
celed the receipt of bids on more than $50 
million of new work on which bids were 
scheduled to be received this month. New 
Hampshire and Maine have adopted the same 
policy. Our own Commonwealth will receive 
bids next week on several projects as sched- 
uled but it is doubtful whether or not any 
additional work will be advertised there- 
after. 

From the foregoing facts I think it is 
apparent that a very real crisis confronts 
the roadbullding industry, as few, if any, 
States are able to continue their construction 
programs without the assistance of Federal 
funds. The roadbuilding contractors and 
material suppliers whom we represent have 
Invested tens of millions of dollars in new 
equipment and new plants within the past 
3 years in order to increase their productivity 
and efficiency and make it possible to com- 
plete construction of the great new Federal 
highway system within the time limit estab- 
lished by ‘Congress in the Highway Act of 
1956. 

Our members had every reason to believe 
that when Congress authorized this gigantic 
construction program in 1956, and authorized 
specific annual apportionments to carry it on 
until its conclusion, that sufficient funds 
would be provided by Congress to keep the 
program on schedule, as the act provided. 
Our members have no private business, no 
clients other than public agencies of the 
State and Federal Governments, and if the 
Federal highway program should be curtailed 
or cut back at this time many contractors 
would be ruined financially, forced into 
bankruptcy, and thousands of skilled con- 
struction workers, now employed at high 
wages, would lose thelr means of livelihood. 

The curtailed program recommended by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
offers no solution to the problem as it in- 
volves a stretchout of the construction pro- 
gram for a period of 6 years, until 1965, and 
would reduce the apportionment of Federal 
funds for the next fiscal year, 1961 to less 
than one-fourth of the allocations during 
each of the past 2 years. For the six New 
England States combined, the allocation for 
fiscal 1961 would be only about $39 million, 
as compared with 6161 million apportioned 
last year for fiscal 1960. Thereafter for a 
6-year period, average annual apportion- 
ments would be nearly 40 percent below the 
allocations authorized by Congress in the act 
of 1956. 

If the program recommended by the Ways 
and Means Committee should be approved, 
the construction of the Interstate Highway 
System, which has just gathered momentum, 
would be slowed to a walk, and many projects 
now scheduled for construction within the 
next year or two would necessarily be delayed 
for several years. There isn't any question 
but that the great new expressway systems 
heing built throughout New England have 
met with public approval. A sufficient num- 
ber have been built in our area so that the 
motoring public has had an opportunity to 
use them and learn their advantages—in 
safety, driving ease, lack of congestion, and 
absence of bottlenecks. The people like them 
and want them and. at least in this area, we 
believe they are willing to pay for them. 

It is our understanding that the House 
Committee on Public Works has rejected 
the recommendation of the Ways and Means 
Committee for curtailment of the program 
by an unanimous vote and has recommended 
that construction of the Interstate System 
be continued at the rate originally estab- 
lished by Congress in the Highway Act of 
1956, that is an annual apportionment of 
$2.2 billion, and they have requested the 
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Ways and Means Committee to recommend 
a method of raising sufficient revenue to 
carry on the program at this level. 

For all the reasons we have set forth 
herein we respectfully urge you to support 
the program proposed by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and to yote for 
any reasonable proposal which will raise 
sufficient additional revenue for the highway 
trust fund to permit the interstate construc- 
tion program to be carried on at the original 
levels established by Congress in the High- 
way Act of 1956. In making this request we 
do not believe that our motives are selfish 
nor wholly self-serving, True, we do repre- 
sent a legitimate industry with investments 
of millions of dollars which is wholly de- 
pendent upon continuation of this program 
and is confronted with financial disaster if 
it should be curtailed or terminated. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that a healthy, 
heavy construction industry is absolutely 
essential to our Nation's defense in time of 
war and if it is permitted to go down the 
drain at this time it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to replace heavy construction machin- 
ery and restore its productivity in a time of 
national emergency. 

We trust that you will be able to see some 
merit in our views on this subject and that 
you will give us your valued support by vot- 
ing to carry on the Federal highway pro- 
gram at the levels previously established by 
Congress in the Highway Act of 1956 and to 
provide sufficient revenue to maintain it at 
such levels. We assure you that we shall _ 
deeply appreciate your assistance and your 
support. With sincere regards, we are 


Respectfully yours, 
New ENGLAND ROAD BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER J. REED, 
; President. 
GORDON E. GAFFNEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Jaycees Support Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, at its 39th 
annual convention in Buffalo, N.Y., June 
15-18, adopted a resolution endorsing the 
wilderness bill and asking the Congress 
to enact legislation to preserve and give 
“appropriate recognition” to wilderness 
areas, 

Favorable action on the resolution 
came upon recommendation of the na- 
tional resolution committee that the 
statement in support of the wilderness 
measure be adopted. A representative of 
the Michigan delegation spoke in support 
of the resolution which had been recom- 
mended for consideration by the Jaycee 
National Conservation Committee. Some 
8,000 delegates and their wives repre- 
sented the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia at the convention, 

The resolution committee recommend- 
ed study and future action on proposals 
to limit applications of insecticides that 
destroy wildlife, strengthen the Federal 
Pollution Control Act, prevent drainage 
of wetland habitats through Federal sub- 
sidies, and protect fish and wildlife re- 
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sources threatened by dams licensed by 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Earlier this year the national conser- 
vation committee of the Junior Cham- 
ber submitted and gained adoption by 
the national Jaycee board of directors of 
a long-range conservation-education 
project for use of its local groups. This 
program, which provides for demonstra- 
tions to point up critical conservation 
needs of each local community, was de- 
veloped by the committee in cooperation 
with Federal, State, and private conser- 
vation agencies, including the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the U.S. Forest Service, and the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, 

Ben Butler of Progressive Farmer 
magazine, Birmingham, Ala., has served 
for the past year as chairman of the Jay- 
cee national conservation committee. 
Fred Sturges of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, succeeds 
him as the newly appointed national 
chairman for the next year. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION—PRESERVATION OF WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

Whereas the needs of the expanding U.S. 

tion include recreational and educa- 
tional opportunities of the type to be found 
only in wilderness areas; and 

Whereas certain important wildlife species 
and ecological relationships can be preserved 
and used for recreational and scientific pur- 
poses only in wilderness-type habitat; and 

Whereas properties already under Federal 
ownership and/or management contain ap- 

te areas in numbers adequate to satis- 
fy anticipated public needs for wilderness 
resources in the foreseeable future: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, in convention assembled at Buf- 
falo, N. T., on June 17, 1959, does hereby en- 
dorse the basic provisions of S. 4028, as in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress and known as 
the wilderness bill, and petition the 86th 
Congress to adopt legislation to preserve 
wilderness areas and to give appropriate rec- 
ognition, place, and stature to wilderness and 
associated resources in the total Federal nat- 
ural resources am; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce direct copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Secretaries of the 
Departments of Interior and Agriculture, 


Transfer of Nuclear Parts and 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WOLF, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the Recorp two articles which 
deal with the transfer of nuclear parts 
and information. Although all but one 
of the nuclear transfer agreements have 
gone into effect, the debate on the ad- 
visability of our action does not recede, 
but grows stronger. I hope that the 
President will reconsider the entire ques- 
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tion of nuclear armaments to the NATO 
nations. The writer of one of the letters 
is a great physicist, Herbert Jehle; the 
other is a distinguished columnist, Mar- 
quis Childs: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 7, 1959] 
SECRECY CURTAINS ATOMIC MANEUVERS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

With virtually no debate in Congress and 
little discussion in the country, far-reaching 
agreements providing America’s NATO allies 
with nuclear weapons know-how and equip- 
ment have been approved. 

It would have taken a resolution by both 
Houses of Congress to reject the agreements 
submitted by the President, Among a mi- 
nority there was a deep-seated fear that the 
agreements would freeze a pattern of nuclear 
armament throughout the NATO alliance, 
This would make it impossible in the event 
of a serious new effort at disarmament to 
try to work out a nuclear free zone in cen- 
tral Europe. 

Only a few Members of the House expressed 
their doubts. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy held secret hearings and ap- 
proved the agreements. At the request of 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee also 
held a hearing behind closed doors. De- 
spite HuMpHrey’s urging, the testimony was 
not released even in censored form. 

To observers who have watched the con- 
stricting coils of secrecy close around areas 
of great public concern this seemed another 
sign that fear and distrust had prevailed 
over frank discussion of the consequences 
of providing European allies with know-how 
and equipment for using nuclear weapons. 
The next step, it was feared, would be to 
amend the basic atomic energy act to give 
them the actual weapons. This cannot be 
done under present law. 

With new members of the nuclear club— 
whether thelr card of admission was a gift 
from the United States or by forging their 
own initial weapon as France is doing—the 
problem of control of testing becomes much 
greater, if not impossible. The 9 months of 
effort to come to an agreement with the Rus- 
sians at Geneva on the control of nuclear 
tests has also been shrouded in a secrecy 
blanket. 

Powerful forces, principally within the 
Atomic Energy Commission, have sought to 
frustrate any agreement. The AEC is con- 
ducting a costly experiment in a Louisiana 
salt mine to prove that it will be possible 
to cheat on any agreement that covers un- 
derground as well as atmospheric testing. 
Eventually this experiment may provide for 
moving of a volume of earth equivalent to 
5 to 7 football flelds—a vast undertak- 
ing—to show that a 50-kiloton explosion 
could be smothered by a process known as 
decoupling. 

A kind of underground debate has gone 
on within the Government itself over the 
merits and demerits of a conrprehensive 
agreement as compared to one which would 
ban only atmospheric tests. Because it has 
far greater resources of money and influence, 
the AEC has tended to dominate this sub- 
terranean debate. Recently Chairman John 
McCone flew several Senators to Geneva to 
impress them and the public with the AEC 
viewpoint. 

While the public is unaware of it, those 
in Government favoring an overall agree- 
ment on testing have been arguing their 
case, too. This reporter has seen a confiden- 
tial memorandum which states that the 
Soviets at Geneva have been forced to make 
the vast majority of concessions both of 
minor and significant consequence in the 
efforts of both sides to reach common 
ground. 

The memorandum points out that this was 
in part at least because the initial stand of 
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the Soviet Union was basically unrealistic 
and unreasonable, Yet it adds that the So- 
viet moves could properly be viewed as an 
indication of their willingness to reach a 
reasonable accord on the matter of halting 
tests. The memorandum, based on the most 
thorough official knowledge of the talks at 
Geneva, also points out that actually within 
the current negotiations they (the Soviets) 
have to date accepted every US, require- 
ment concerning control with the single ex- 
ception of considering new data on under- 
ground detection. 

With the impending visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev this analysis—the other and largely 
submerged side of the debate on testing— 
takes on special importance. When he sits 
down with President Eisenhower, Khrushchev 
will not be content to talk friendly genera!- 
ities. He will want to bring up details of the 
Geneva discussions and it will be well for 
the President to be forewarned with not 
merely one but both sides of the argument. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1959] 


To Lraarr Nuczzax Pacts—VoTe BY BOTH 
SENATE AND HOUSE ON TRANSFER AGREE- 
MENTS PROPOSED 


(The writer of the following letter is pro- 
fessor of theoretical physics at George Wash- 
ington University.) 

To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

On July 26 the transfer .greements for 
nuclear weapons systems with Germany and 
other NATO countries went into effect. This 
momentous step in the history of the nuclear 
arms race, providing for an irreversible 
spread of the nuclear weapons potential, 
passed Congress. 

The opposing resolutions had been en- 
dorsed by Congressmen WILLIAM H. MEYER, 
EDITH GREEN, RANDOLFH S. HARMON, BYRON 
L. JOHNSON, GEORGE McGovern, CLEM MIL- 
LER, Roy W. Wier, and Lronarp G. WOLF. 
It was only on the occasion of authorization 
of appropriations for such transfers that 
these Congressmen with CHARLES E. BENNETT 
and Frank KowALsSKI succeeded in having 
the matter brought on the floor of the House. 
Out of 198 Congressmen, 61 objected to allo- 
cating funds for the transfer agreements. 

The transfer of nuclear weapons systems 
will mean the nuclearization of the respec- 
tive NATO armies. Nuclearized armies are 
useless without the possession of nuclear 
warheads. The wholesale transfer of nuclear 
weapons systems will therefore coon put the 
United States into the predicament of being 
cornered into surrendering nuclear warheads 
to these foreign military establishments, or 
seeing them make an extra effort to produce 
weapons-grade plutonium themselves, or 
even seeing them obtain it on a nuclear black 
market. 

These transfer agreements make other 
countries doubt whether the United States 
is seriously trying to preserve peace, while at 
the same time a great many more military 
establishments are given a chance to start 
world war III. In fact, the transfer agree- 
ments play thus into the hands of the most 
suspicious and irreconcilable men in the 
Kremlin—and at the same time into the 
hands of the worst men in Bonn. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCORD 


These agreements actually amount to 
much more than a treaty. Nevertheless, 
neither in the House nor in the Senate was 
there debate and a vote. The fate of the 
United States and of the world hinges upon 
whether an international accord can be 
reached—under United Nations auspices and 
control, as repeatedly urged by W. Sterling 
Cole, U.S. Director Generali of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Association—an accord 
which has the effect of curbing the spread 
to more and more countries of the possession 
of nuclear weapons. The present trans fers 
achieve the opposite, ' 
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Some Members of Congress have argued 
that it makes no difference whether some 
European countries develop their own nu- 
Clear weapons or whether we sell them to 
these countries. This argument touches an 
important point. It seems to the present 
writer that the cardinal issue of the nuclear 
age is the moral responsibility for the nu- 
Clear holocaust which threatens us all. 
Every country preparing nuclear weapons 
and, still more so, every country which 
Spreads these weapons over the globe be- 
comes guilty of the eventual nuclear ava- 
lanche whose actual start will be more or 
less a matter of accident—technical or dip- 
lomatic or by communication default. 

The practical steps which should be taken 
now are, on the negative side, to see to it 
that the United States is not going to sur- 
Tender in due time nuclear weapons to com- 
plete the weapons systems. If the admin- 
istration is made aware of the fact that the 
American public will not stand for such a 
Surrender, our administration might go slow 
in the actual transfer of nuclear weapons 
systems. So we may, for quite some time, be 
spared an irreversible conversion of NATO 
armies entirely dependent on nuclear weap- 
Ons systems—plus nuclear weapons. 


CONGRESSIONAL VOTE 


On the positive side—and this seems to be 
most important in the long run—a revision 
of the July 1958 amendment of the Atomic 
Energy Act (Public Law 85-479) should be 
introduced. Pacts of the type represented by 
transfer agreements of nuclear weapons sys- 
tems (it they are made to be looked upon 
as not having the character of actual 
treaties) should at least fall under the cate- 
Gory of executive agreements which become 
effective only if approved by affirmative votes 
of both Houses. 

Furthermore, they should go through the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees. The present yeto provision with a 
time limit of only 60 days has proved an easy 
Way by which the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy itself can bring such far-reaching 
agreements into effect, which is ill considered 
for an issue which implies basic foreign pol- 
icy decisions. 

It would be good if we would stop hanging 
Our fate on straws of unrealistic policies of 
shortsighted expediency. Rather we should 
Temember that the United States was 
founded by men whose conscience and con- 
cern for humanity gave new life to the West- 
ern world. 

JIERBERT JEHLE. 

WASHINGTON, July 31, 1959. 


The House of Labor 


* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
disclosures by the McClellan committee 
in regard to union management and at- 
tendant corruption impel legislative ac- 
tion. We see the bad with the good, the 
debased with the sound and vital. Our 
job is to eliminate the bad without im- 
Pairing the good. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
the House which set forth programs for 
union reform. After the House Com- 
mittee on Labor recommended a bill 
which carried out some of the basic re- 
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forms in the administration of labor and 
provided for rights of members and 
duties of union officials, two of the Mem- 
bers introduced a bill which was inspired 
by hate, is punitive in nature, and seeks 
to tear down the House of Labor in 
order to repair some corroded beams. 
This bill is known as the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. This bill sets up certain 
rights for union members, imposes duties 
upon union officers, limits powers of of- 
ficials, and restricts the holding of office 
by disqualifying ex-Communists and ex- 
convicts from holding union office, This 
bill requires financial reporting of all 
unions, large and small alike, without 
regard to the burdens and the capacity 
to conform. Severe penalties are pro- 
vided for false filing and incorrect filing. 
In addition, the bill goes beyond much- 
needed reforms for unions and seeks to 
amend the Taft-Hartley law by outlaw- 
ing and banning “hot cargo” provisions 
between management and labor and out- 
lawing organizational and recognition 
picketing. The latter two provisions are 
retaliatory in nature and have the effect 
of destroying the gains extracted by 
labor through sacrifice and struggle 
throughout the years. 

The second bill is the Elliott bill, which 
has reform provisions, affects the ma- 
jority of union organizations without 
burdening the small union organization 
and sets up prohibitions against “hot- 
cargo” provisions and organizational or 
recognition picketing under certain cir- 
cumstances. A third labor bill is the so- 
called Shelley bill, which is designed to 
eliminate dishenesty in union manage- 
ment, contains the ban against second- 
ary boycotting as contained in the 
Taft-Hartley law but deletes the pro- 
visions with respect to the ban on “hot- 
cargo” and organizational or recognition 
picketing. These bills are so lengthy and 
so detailed that people must rely in the 
main upon summiaries of their provisions. 
Much heat is thrown off without much 
light or understanding. Clarification of 
the provisions is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the provisions of the 
various bills. One of the best articles, 
which I have seen, treating of the various 
provisions of these labor bills was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Sunday, 
August 9, by Joseph A. Loftus. It clearly 
indicates that the crux of the labor bills, 
apart from the internal union reform, 
rests in the pickets and boycotts and that 
the measures in Congress point up the 
differences in approach. I believe in- 
terested readers would profit materially 
from reading a keen analysis by this fea- 
ture writer, Joseph A. Loftus, of these 
labor bills. A copy of the article follows: 
Crux or Lasor BILLS: PICKETs AND Bor- 

cotrs—Two MEASURES IN CONGRESS POINT 

Up DIFFERENCES IN APPROACH 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, August 8—The legislative 
struggle to curb power excesses spotlighted 
by the McClellan committee for 2 years has 
been reduced essentially to two bills now be- 
Tore the House. 

That does not count the Shelley bill, which 
a small band of labor hundred percenters 
would like considered in the race. Experi- 
enced House Members, however, tend to rate 
the Shelley bill's chances with the snowball 
in August. 
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That leaves the Elliott bill and the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. There is nothing quite so 
meaningless, and so emotion packed as the 
labels that are being plastered on these bills. 
However, for purposes of identification and 
oversimplification, it can be reported that 
the conservatives think the Elliott bill is 
much too soft on the labor leaders, and the 
labor leaders think the Landrum-Griffin bill 
is outrageously hard on legitimate unionism. 


NO MAN’S LAND 


For purposes of further identification, the 
Elliott bill is the one that more closely 
resembles the Kennedy bill, which the Sen- 
ate passed on April 25. 

These simple distinctions may be worth- 
less within a week, since the House may well 
take the Elliott bill and make it look tougher 
than its chief rival without changing its 
mame. The House is not limited to two or 
three alternatives. The ground rules for the 
oratorical slugfest starting Tuesday provide 
for amendments unlimited. 

Under the heading of oversimplification, 
it may also be reported that the real, hard, 
last-ditch differences between the two bills 
and their champions are boycotts and 
picketing and what to do about them. 

President Eisenhower also attached high 
importance in his broadcast to a third is- 
sue—the so-called “no man's land,” which is 
a catch phrase for labor relations problems 
that are not processed by either Federal or 
State agencies. 

The curious thing about all three of these 
is that they are Taft-Hartley law matters, 
They figured in the McClellan committee dis- 
closures of power abuses in a secondary way, 
but they were not the spectaculars that 
brought the committee its fame or aroused 
the public clamor for a law. The com- 
mittee’s 21-point indictment of James R. 
Hoffa this week contains no mention of these 
three points. 


COMMITTEE SHOCKERS 


The McClellan committee shockers dealt 
with violence, old-fashioned embezzlement 
and some plain and fancy forms of financial 
irresponsibility, all of them violations of 
State law, The next most outrageous prac- 
tice shown by the rackets committee was a 
disregard of union members’ democratic 
rights by autocratic union leaders, Some of 
these abuses were violent in form and there- 
fore subject to local police powers, Other 
abuses were subject to the civil remedies of 
State courts. 

If the States had enforced their own laws 
and applied their exclusive police powers 
competently and incorruptibly, the McClel- 
lan hearings might never have been held or, 
at most, they would have been gone and 
nearly forgotten by now. 

It is now proposed, indeed virtually agreed, 
that the Federal Government shall under- 
take all these State functions. Remedies for 
all these abuses and many others are now 
prescribed in various forms and degrees in 
all the pending bills. They have been all 
but forgotten In the heat of the confilct over 
the three Taft-Hartley proposals, 

All three issues—boycotts, picketing and 
Federal-State jurisdiction (no man's land) 
figure in the union-management power 
struggle. In this sense they are traveling 
as reform measures, 

The boycott, in origin and practice for 
many years, was accepted by society as a 
civil rebellion against injustice, 

SECONDARY. BOYCOTT 

Today's problem is a development, if not 
a corruption, of the old-fashioned con- 
sumer boycott. It is called a secondary boy- 
cott because, by definition, it involves a sec- 


of punishing the primary employer. 
is, if you can get one (secondary) employer 
to stop buying materials from another 
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(primary) employer, the primary employer 
may come to terms with you. 

The secondary employer sometimes, but 
not always, is an innocent victim. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower offered the simple example 
of the furniture factory whose employees 
voted not to have a union in the plant so 
the union pickets the stores that sell furni- 
ture made by that plant. This conceivably 
could force both the store and the factory 
out of business. 

This practice is already outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, so much so that where it 
occurs the National Labor Relations Board 
must seek a court injunction. 

A sophisticated union would not picket 
the store in a case like this. Union agents 
would go into the store and hint to the 
owner that he could avoid labor trouble 
by discontinuing the controversial line of 
furniture. This practice is legitimate under 
present interpretations of law. It is the 
loophole that the Landrum-Griffin bill 
would close. 

In the President's example, he neglected 
to say whether the furniture factory man- 

t was neutral in the election, or 
whether it coerced its employees to vote 
against the union. It would be naive to as- 
sume that all managements are neutral on 
these matters. 

Coercion of employees is an unfair prac- 
tice under Taft-Hartley, but the coercion is 
not always easily proved and when you have 
the proof it may take 2 years or more to get 
a decision. In that period, the union's nu- 
cleus tends to evaporate. In these circum- 
stances, union sometimes take shortcuts and 
put pressure on secondary employers. 

EMPLOYER CAUGHT 


The Landrum-Griffin bill would attempt 
to cut off all uses of the secondary boycott. 
The Elliott bill strikes only at the “hot 
cargo” version—the one commonly used by 
the Teamsters. Truckers who hold common 
carrier certificates from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be prohibited from 
agreeing with Teamsters to refuse to handle 
goods the Teamsters decide are hot“ because 
they come from, or are destined for, an un- 
fair employer. The Landrum-Grimn ad- 
herents argue that this limited prohibition 
might be interpreted by the courts as con- 
eo approval of all other kinds of boy- 
cot 


The President's example of blackmail 
picketing—a phrase apparentiy coined by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell—dealt 
with a case where the union insisted on rec- 
ognition by the employer without a showing 
of interest by the employees or any attempt 
by the union to persuade the employers to 
accept the union, other than to throw up a 
picket Une. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill would stop that 
picket line after 30 days unless the union 
actually petitioned for an election in that 
period. The petition, of course, would have 
to be accompanied by some evidence of em- 

loyee interest. The Elliott bill apparently 
would not interfere here, but where an elec- 
tion had been held, the rejected union would 
be barred from picketing for 9 months, 


COSTLY PROCESS 


Where these problems inyolve small, local 
employers, the National Labor Relations 
Board refuses to process them because they 
would bog down the Board’s machinery and 
be very costly. The States are not allowed 
to process these cases. Hence the “no man's 
land” label. The President would let the 
States take over these cases. 

The objection to using the States is the 
great lack of uniformity that would emerge. 

These are the issues for debate in the 
House come Tuesday. A decision is expected 
by Friday. 

All hands agree that the race Is extremely 
close. The Elliott bill, supported by Speaker 
Raypurn and his organization, appeared to 
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have had a slight advantage prior to the 
President's speech in behalf of the coalition 
bill. Now the issue is more in doubt. That 
speech may have made the difference, 
Democratic leaders, however, theorize hope- 
fully that the speech may harden party lines. 
If that be so, the Rayburn forces will win. 


Why I’m for the Shelley Bill, a Labor 
Reform, Antiracketeering Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I speak out 
to call attention of the House to the fact 
that powerful lobbies, aided—I trust, un- 
wittingly—by the President of the United 
States, are trying to stampede this body 
to legislate against the democratic rights 
of America’s working men and women. 

The “tough labor bill“ under the guise 
of putting an end to abuse which all of 
us oppose, is a cynical attempt to take 
from union members some of the essen- 
tial tools of democratic unions, 

“Secondary boycott’ has become an 
infamous phrase in the hysterical lobby- 
ing which inundates the Congress today; 
but what are the facts about secondary 
boycotts? 

It is already illegal under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, section 8(b) (4) (A), for em- 
ployees of one firm to strike or refuse to 
work to force their employer to stop do- 
ing business with some other employers. 

But some employers and unions have 
signed agreements which, in effect, say 
that the employer will not insist that his 
employees work on goods which come 
from an employer who has a dispute 
with the union. Is this wrong? 

Abuses of these “hot cargo” clauses 
have been one springboard from which 
the tough labor bill has been launched. 

The tough bill pressure groups spew 
out scare words and cite examples of 
“extortion” or “blackmail picketing.” 
But they do not stop at urging us to pass 
a law which outlaws these practices. 
The fact is the Shelley bill and the Elliott 
bill, as well as the Griffin-Landrum bill, 
specifically outlaw these practices and 
provide heavy criminal penalties for vio- 
lators. The Landrum-Griffin bill, how- 
ever, exploiting the deep concern of the 
American people about the abuses 
widely publicized by the McClellan com- 
mittee, goes beyond the correction of 
abuses; it abridges basic rights of work- 
ing people: The right to bargain freely, 
the right of a worker to refuse struck 
work, the right to peacefully picket a 
struck plant. 

It seeks to limit legitimate collective 
bargaining agreements where no abuses 
have been cited. 

In the needle trades industry, for ex- 
ample, union workers and employers 
commonly agree not to do business with 
sweatshop subcontractors. By outlaw- 
ing such agreements, the Griffin-Land- 
rum bill would deprive honest, clean 
democratic union people of this most 
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proper and time-tested device to improve 
working conditions in that industry. 

It forcees strikebreaking by innocent 
workmen against their will. 

The Supreme Court has said that em- 
ployees of one firm may refuse to do work 
farmed out to them from a struck firm. 
Under the Landrum-Griffin bill, however, 
this right of workingmen is removed 
except in cases where the second em- 
ployer has a contract to perform the 
work for the first employer and the re- 
fusal is limited to services which would 
ordinarily be performed by the striking 


employees. This requirement bores a 


loophole in our labor law big enough for 
every strikebreaking employer to com- 
pletely evade the intent of this section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Griffin- 
Landrum bill, in this particular, is 
clearly an instrument to coerce workers 
to help employers break strikes in situa- 
tions in which even the Taft-Hartley law 
now protects them from this degrading 
servitude. It legalizes collusion between 
employers to break strikes while out- 
lawing the most fundamental human 
act in the democratic labor movement— 
the refusal to join the boss in punish- 
ment of other workmen. 

It outlaws fundamental picket action 
in a primary labor dispute. The most 
vicious effect of the Griffin-Landrum 
section 705 will result from its elimina- 
tion of concerted conduct from the con- 
cept of the secondary boycott. Under 
Taft-Hartley, what is outlawed is induc- 
ing concerted action by employees not to 
perform work. Under Griffin-Landrum 
if a striking worker appeals to a single 
other worker not to cross the picket line, 
he violates the law. Gentlemen, no 
Member of Congress can at once be de- 
voted to the American system of collec- 
tive bargaining and subscribe to this 
strike-breaking language. 

I should like to call your attention to 
the fact that the Senate, in its considera- 
tion of the bill, earlier this session re- 
jected a provision substantially the same 
as the one here proposed by Griffin- 
Landrum, 

Griffin-Landrum outlaws union's free 
speech educational picketing. 

On the ground that retailers of prod- 
ucts from a struck firm were being re- 
strained, a union could—under Land- 
rum-Griffith—be deprived of its right to 
urge the public through newspaper ads, 
radio, and the mails, not to buy from a 
struck firm. Here again the remedy goes 
far beyond the correction of coercive 
practices and indeed goes so far as to 
take rights away from workers to the 
detriment of the institution of Ameri- 
can industrial relations. 

I believe that every friend of labor in 
this House, and there are many of us, 
who will take the time to look behind 
the scare words and the extreme example 
of the tough bill proponents—and read 
the bill—will recognize that this section 
deprives workers of rights. It does not 
protect them or the public from rack- 
eteering or collusion, It was not writ- 
ten here to punish crooks, but to hobble 
labor. 

Landrum-Griffin will encourage collu- 
sion between corrupt management and 
union leaders. 
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Mr. Speaker, as I read section 705 of 
the so-called tough labor bill, I am ap- 
palled to find that the authors of the bill 
have become so reckless in their get 
labor binge that they have written an 
unmistakable invitation to the racketeer 
and the unscrupulous employer to join 
together to prevent honest unions from 
organizing. 

Organizational picketing is prevented 
where the employer has lawfully recog- 
nized another labor organization or 
where a valid election has been held 
during the past year. What this means 
is that either by agreement or the device 
of a quickie election, the employer can 
influence the choice of a union for his 
employees, then for a 12-month period 
a legitimate union cannot legally picket 
to begin its organizing campaign even 
though it was not involved in the pre- 
vious election, At the end of the 12- 
month period, without one day’s time 
given to the intervening union to organ- 
ize with this traditional technique, the 
employer and his union can be almost 
certain of continuing this relationship. 

I say to the tough bill proponents on 
this one, your motives are showing. You 
are cooperating with management and 
labor crooks, you are outlawing the 
honest organizer and giving the green 
light to the most corrupt agent exposed 
by the McClellan committee—the union 
boss who will sell out the workers to sign 
a dues collecting contract with the boss. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other ways in 
which the Griffin-Landrum bill exceeds 
the just demand of the American peo- 
ple for labor reform. I am not going to 
describe all of them, but any one of these 
punitive sections I have described should 
be enough to turn this Congress away 
from this measure. This bill—to the 
extent it goes beyond the Shelley bill— 
will not protect workers or their unions; 
it will steal from them their legitimate 
tools of organizational bargaining. 

Unfortunately, moderates and liberals 
in the House, recognizing on one hand 
the clamor of the American public for 
labor reform and, on the other hand, 
the readymade position of labor’s ene- 
mies to easily exploit this sentiment, 
have seen fit to bring out a bill which, 
although it is not nearly as punitive as 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, nevertheless, 
makes concessions to the enemies of la- 
bor in an attempt to appease and accom- 
modate and, let us be honest, to legis- 
late. I do not impugn the motives of 
the sponsors of the Elliott bill. I believe 
they are friends of labor who believe 
some sacrifice of honest labor's interests 
must be made as a price for sufficient 
support for passage of labor reform leg- 
islation in this session of Congress. 

Tactically, these good colleagues may 
be right. I hope they are wrong. But, 
on principle, they cannot be right, It is 
a dishonor to the House to pass legisla- 
tion nominally written to protect labor 
but which, in fact, is in part written to 
punish labor as a price for its support. 

The Elliott bill is inequitably easy on 
employer reporting; it foolishly invites 
misuse of union membership lists and ef- 
fects no democratic reform or other ad- 
vantage for the list giveaway; it restricts 
organizational picketing and “hot cargo” 
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clauses, although not nearly as danger- 
ously as does Landrum-Griffin, still un- 
necessarily. Without principled cor- 
rection of the weaknesses or assurances 
that these failures can be taken care 
of in conference, the House should not 
support this bill. 

The Shelley bill does not go to excess. 
It does the job of labor reform and does 
not do a job on labor. 

I implore the House: Do not let the 
antilabor lobby din make you misread 
your mail. The American people want 
labor reform—there can be no argument 
about that. But the American people 
want strong unions—able to do the job 
workers built them to do. The American 
people are not hysterical on this issue. 
They write us to tell us to “get tough 
with the crooks”; and I agree we should 
do this. But they expect us to keep a 
level head, to make the law meet the 
abuses, to legislate for corrective action, 
not punitive action against the innocent 
democratic labor movement which these 
same American people embrace. 

The need is for antiracketeering leg- 
islation. The Shelley bill is 69 pages of 
just that. Most provisions are the same 
as those proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee and by last year’s Kennedy-Ervin 
bill. It is an honest, unemotional bill, 
tough on crooks but respectful of the 
democratic American free labor move- 
ment, the same labor movement which 
has made such a significant contribution 
to the greatness of America and has, 
moreover, led the Congress in waging 
war against Communists, corruption, 
and racketeers by cleaning its own ranks 
by exposures and expulsions. 


Associated Pennsylvania Constructors Pe- 
titions Congress To Continue Interstate 
Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorn, I 
include the following letter of transmit- 
tal from Mr. A. E. O'Brien, executive 
secretary, Associated Pennsylvania Con- 
structors, and a resolution adopted by 
the association on August 5, 1959, with 
regard to the interstate highway pro- 
gram: 

ASSOCIATED PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTORS, « 
Harrisburg, Pa., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Some of our 
members in Luzerne County contacted me 
this morning requesting a resolution from 
our association be sent to you. 

I understand you discussed this problem, 
as well. as the resolution, with your good 
friend Attorney John Cotsack, of Hazleton. 

We hope that this resolution will assist you 
in carrying out your desires, as well as those 
of our entire industry in Pennsylvania. 
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We also wish to extend our sincere thanks 
for your cooperation in our behalf. The 
continuation of this program is vitally im- 
portant not only to Pennsylvanians but to 
the people of all the other States. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. O'BRIEN, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable Dante, J. FLOOD, 
Congressman from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., ezr- 
nestly supported the accelerated highway 
program passed in the 1956 session of the 
Congress; and 

Whereas Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD hes 
continuously been an advocate of safe, sde- 
quate highways, both from a national stand- 
point and particularly for the State of Penn- 
Sylvania; and 

Whereas Congressman Foo is vitally in- 
terested in the Keystone Shortway, which 
traverses the State east and west, and the 
Anthracite Expressway, which traverses the 
State north and south, intersecting in 
Luzerne County, these two interstate high- 
ways being the most important part of the 
new Interstate System in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas the continuation of the inter- 
state program as established in the 1956 act 
is extremely vital to both individual and 
corporate taxpayers of the State of Penn- 
sylvania; and 

Whereas the highway-coustruction indus- 
try and all of its segments, both in the State 
of Pennsylvania and throughout the Nation, 
including contractors, material producers, 
equipment manufacturers, equipment dis- 
tributors, banks and insurance companies, 
engineers, and highway departments, have 
geared themselves to do the job required 
under the 1956 act of Congress, involving 
tremendous amounts of money, equipment, 
and organization; and 

Whereas Pennsylvania as the world’s larg- 
est producer of steel and cement would be 
seriously affected by any reduction in the 
use of these products by reason of curtailed 
highway construction; and 

Whereas it Is vitally important to the na- 
tional economy that the Interstate System 
be completed in accordance with the original 
schedule linking together the principal cen- 
ters of population and industry; and 

Whereas it has an importance to the overall 
economy which is of even greater magnitude 
than the direct benefits to highway users; 
and 

Whereas in this period of prosperity and 
record personal income now is the time to 
provide an adequate highway transportation 
system; and 

Whereas the National Safety Council esti- 
mates that a 1-year delay at this stage in 
the construction of the Interstate System 
would result in the loss of 5,700 lives, and it 
is further estimated that the 6-year stretch- 
out plan would mean a loss of 17,100 lives; 
and 

Whereas the uncertainty with regard to 
the future Federal apportionments, along 
with the situation brought about by the 1960 
Congress Appropriations Act, has led high- 
way departments in 25 States to suspend ail 
contract letting; and 

Whereas the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways is no exception and the Federal 
ald ABC and interstate programs will be 
further delayed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Associated Pennsylvania 
Constructors on this 5th day of August 1959, 
That we petition Congress, through Congress- 
man Dantet J. Froop, to do everything in its 
power to continue the interstate highway 
program annual apportionments as estab- 
lished in the 1956 act of Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That Congress provide the neces- 
sary additional taxes, plus other moneys, to 
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replenish and sustain the highway trust fund 

with funds sufficient to carry out the pro- 

gram as established in the 1956 act. 
ASSOCIATED PENNSYLVANIA 


A. E. O'BRIEN, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Khrushchev Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr, Speaker, I share 
with millions of my fellow Americans a 
feeling of profound disturbance over the 
press acclaim which has been given to 
the decision by President Eisenhower to 
invite Nikita Khrushchev to this country 
and to pay him a return visit later this 
year. I am more than disturbed, but I 
do not wish to be intemperate in address- 
ing the Congress and so I will not reveal 
the full depth of my feelings when I 
think of this disgraceful affair. 

I will try to be objective and to list dis- 
passionately my reasons for opposing the 
plan to welcome the Soviet dictator as 
an honored guest of an American Presi- 
dent. Ido not say the guest of the Amer- 
ican people, because in my heart I am 
convinced that the majority of Ameri- 
cans will not welcome him and that they 
wish wholeheartedly that he had never 
been asked to come here. 

First, Khrushchev in his own person 
and as the representative of Communist 
terrorism comes to us with bloodstained 
hands and all of his smiles, his buffoon- 
ery, and his peasant charm will never 
cleanse them. The blood of Hungarians, 
of Poles, of Ukrainians, of Tibetans, of 
Germans, of the Baltic peoples, of Ko- 
reans, of Chinese, and of countless others 
will not wash away. Every American who 
looks upon him while he is here should 
take a good look at those hands and in 
his mind’s eye picture them newly 
stained with our blood and that of our 
children, which is the avowed aim of 
his regime and of Khrushchev himself. 
This is the man we are asked to greet as 
a representative of a friendly people. 
Let any Russian peasant or Russian 
worker come and we would welcome them 
for they tco have suffered, but let us not 
be asked to extend the hand of friendship 
to their tormentors. The blood will in- 
evitably cling to us from such a hand- 
shake, 

Second, this invitation and this visit 
are a sign of a craven yielding to black- 
mail and nothing more. When Khru- 
shchev voiced his threats against the free 
people of Berlin and their American, 
French, and British protectors the citi- 
zens of this country did not quiver in 
fear. It appears, however, that in spite 
of the brave words voiced by our leaders 
at that time there was some quivering 
among them. How else can we explain 
this evidence of -irresolution? It will 
certainly be as plain to Khrushchev as 
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it is to me and to any thinking American 
that when our President asked him to 
come here it was not because he was 
welcomed as a friend, but that it was 
to treat with him as a blackmailer who 
threatened our security. How much 
success do you think you would have in 
persuading a man with a loaded gun 
at your head to come to an agreement 
on your terms? Commonsense tells us 
that you must first disarm him or face 
him with an equally dangerous weapon 
before he will agree not to pull the trig- 
ger. This man is more dangerous than 
any common robber. Why have we in- 
vited him into our house instead of lock- 
ing the doors against him until he is able 
to convince us that he has reformed? 

Third, this invitation is an act of be- 
trayal of the captive peoples of Europe 
and Asia. They will look on it as noth- 
ing less and I look on it as nothing less, 
As each of these nations has fallen under 
the domination of the conspiracy in the 
Kremlin, we have promised them that 
America would never desert them and 
that we would take every possible oppor- 
tunity to help them regain their inde- 
pendence. Again, these were brave 
words but how mueh brave action has 
been taken in their support? I do not 
speak of military action, for none of us 
want to precipitate a war. But I do 
speak of morally strong, diplomatic, 
economic, and social action. I speak of 
imposing sanctions against every move 
which appears to perpetuate Communist 
domination over the once free peoples of 
Europe and over the Asiatic nations who 
have lost the opportunity given them by 
the Western World to chart their own 
futures. Instead of that kind of sanc- 
tion our sweet talk to their Communist 
rulers can only be taken to mean that 
we are now sanctioning continued des- 
potic rule over these peoples by their 
most bitter enemies. 

Fourth, this unilateral action by our 
President and his advisers can only drive 
a further wedge between us and our 
Western allies and the democratic re- 
gimes which we support in other parts 
of the world. A face to face private talk 
between Khrushchev and the President, 
at the President's invitation, is something 
different from a multilateral conference 
in which our strongest friends have ac- 
tive participation. The press has made 
a great show of ex post facto approval 
by the governments of these countries in 
support of this social get together. How- 
ever, what lies behind the scenes? We 
know that with the possible exception 
of Great Britain there was no great en- 
thusiasm in Europe even for a so-called 
Big Four summit meeting unless and 
until the Soviet Union had clearly de- 
monstrated a willingness to recede from 
its aggressive stance. What happened 
at Geneva was just the opposite of this, 
Then how can we justify to the friendly 
nations of Europe, to their leaders and 
their citizens, this sudden about-face ac- 
tion on our part? Certainly it will cre- 
ate serious apprehension among them at 
the very least. I sincerely hope that the 
President on his coming visits to them 
will be able to allay their fears. More 
important, I hope that when he faces 
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his unwelcome visitor in September he 
will not be taken in to the extent of 
agreeing on any action which will cause 
them further fear and lead to open dis- 
trust. 

It is, of course, too late to retract this 
ill-timed gesture on the part of the Presi- 
dent. I could wish that Mr. Khruchchev 
might be stricken with the same type of 
second thought which caused him to 
change his recent plan to visit the Scan- 
dinavian countries. However, this is too 
much to hope for in view of the great 
tactical victory he has achieved in being 
invited here. This being the ease, I sug- 
gest that it is up to the American peo- 
ple to make clear to him just what our 
attitude to him and to his cohorts is, and 
just how strong is our determination to 
oppose his godless philosophy and his in- 
human system at every turn. This is no 
time for egg throwing and insults, which 
show only an immature response to the 
great issues with which we are faced. 
The preper way to receive this man is 
in cold silence. I hope and pray that no 
great crowds will turn out to greet him 
with cheers and flag waving. I shudder 
at the thought that the streets of our 
Nation’s Capital might be hung with the 
hammer and sickle as he is paraded be- 
fore us. Let him see instead the Stars 
and Stripes of this great citadel of free- 
dom. Let him see displayed at every 
hand the flags of the nations he and his 
kind have brought under the heel of the 
most despotic dictatorship in the history 
of mankind. Let him not see smiles of 
welcome but the stern faces of a people 
determined that freedom and democracy 
will triumph over brutality and oppres- 
sion no matter what the cost. 
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Austin Girl Covers Press Talk by Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for 6 weeks this summer, Repre- 
sentative Homer THorneerry, of Texas, 
and I had the pleasure of having work in 
Our offices six intelligent young high 
school students from Texas who had been 
awarded REA-sponsored Government in 
Action scholarships, 

One of these, a young lady named Miss 
Jane Morton, who received the Peder- 
nales Electric Cooperative scholarship, 
attended a Presidential news conference 
during her visit to Washington; and she 
has written her impressions of it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Austin Girl Covers Press 
Talk by Ike,” from the Austin American 
of August 7, 1959, appear in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Austin Gm Covers PRESS TALK BY IKE 

(By Jane Morton) 

WASHINGTON.—Today was the most excit- 
ing day of my 6 weeks in Washington. I 
went to the President's press conference. 

At 9:30 this morning I was at the north- 
West entrance to the White House, fumbling 
around in my purse for my driver's license. 
I thought the guards weren't going to let 
mein, After about 5 minutes a list of press 
conference guests was delivered, and I was 
admitted to the White House grounds, ~ 

A policeman took me down the drive to 
& one-story wing set apart from the main 
building. I went in and was given an en- 
raved card stating that the President had 
invited me to his press conference. Since I 
Was an hour early, I walted in a reception 
room. Photographers and reporters were 
going in and out—once I saw Mr. Hagerty 
Pass through the room. 

A little before 10 I went across the street 
to the Executive Office Building. The con- 
ference was to be held in room 474. When 
I got there a line of reporters was outside the 
door. Just a few feet ahead of me I saw 
a short, redheaded lady. She was Sarah 
McClendon, a correspondent for the Austin 
American-Statesman. | 

Miss McClendon, who is actually Mrs. 
Sarah McClendon O'Brian, took charge and 
got me a seat next to her, We were sitting 
on the second row just about 6 feet from 
the President's desk. The room was very 
hot and full of people sitting on folding 
Chairs. The television lights made it even 
hotter, It was not a very large room, but 
it was very ornate. Unfortunately, it was 
not air conditioned. 

Before the President arrived, a man came 
around taking pictures with a movie camera. 
Miss McClendon and the other reporters 
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started scribbling very fast in their note- 
books. The man with the camera took pic- 
tures of them writing. 

When I inquired about this, Miss McClen- 
don explained. that shots of the reporters 
writing were dubbed into the film of the 
press conference, so it would appear they 
were taking down everything the President 
said just as fast as they could. 

We waited for about 15 minutes, during 
which time Miss McClendon pointed out 
columnists and reporters: Frank Van Der 
Linden, of the Nashville Banner, whom the 
President has called the man with the red 
hair; Ed Koterba, United Features Syndi- 
cate; Jerry O'Leary, of the Washington Star, 
who has been writing Washington news for 
many years; Clark Mollenhoff, of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, who has often 
made the President mad; May Craig, of the 
Portland (Maine) Press Herald, who appears 
frequently on “Meet the Press.” About 300 
people were crowded inside the room. 

At 10:31 there was a sudden hush and 
the President walked in, followed by Mr. 
Hagerty. A very bored 1 Secret Serv- 
ice agent sat up front in a corner of the 
room. The President was sunburned; he 
looked much healthier in person (just 6 feet 
away) thanin pictures. He stood throughout 
the conference. 

Mr. Hagerty and an assistant sat behind 
him. During the conference every one of 
us—including the President—suffered from 
the heat, except Mr. Hagerty, who somehow 
managed to look cool and serene. 


The press conference lasted for only half 


an hour; Miss McClendon said it was quite 
long enough. As a guest, I was not permitted 
to ask questions, but I don't think I could 
have got one in, anyhow. The moment the 
President finished answering one question, at 
least 10 reporters would jump up like jacks- 
in-the-box and say. Mr. President.“ 

I don't know how he chose between them, 
but the President would finally recognize 
one, who would give his name and paper, 
and then ask a question. Miss McClendon 
said later that one reporter tried for 2 years 
before. he ever got recognized. 

The President answered questions so easily 
and naturally and seemed like such an ordi- 
nary, middie-aged man, that every now and 
then I would have to poke myself mentally 
and say, “Jane, pay attention—it’s the Presi- 
dent.” 

Naturally, the President was pleased about 
the election of Republicans in Hawaii. He 
thought Nrxon was doing a good job in 
Russia, and was displeased that Congress 
seemed determined to cut $700 million from 
Bis foreign aid bill and $68 million from his 
budget for the space program. 

Miss McClendon, who treats reporting very 
matter of factly and isn't intimidated by any- 
one, asked the President to make an appeal 
to the yoters to ask their Congressmen to 
vote for a strong labor bill, referring to the 
Griffin-Landrum bill, now before the Con- 
gress. 

The President seemed a little irritated, ex- 
plaining that he had already expressed appro- 
val of the bill, but he finally said; Im for 
it.” He didn’t want to make any comments 
on the steel strike, although he was very 
definitely against a provision of the TVA self- 
financing bill which would give Congress 
power to modify the TVA budget while per- 
mitting the President only the authority to 
make recommendations. 


The President got mad at Mr. Mollenhoff 
when he made a reference in a question to the 
“administration’s secrecy policy.” The Presi- 
dent said, “You start your question with an 
implied fact that is not a fact. You say the 
administration’s secrecy policies, There has 
been no administration—.” Mr. Mollenhoff 
got up to say, “But, sir * ,“ and the 
President said, “Please sit down.“ Mr. 
Mollenhoff sat. 

When Mr. Koterba asked him very ear- 
nestly, with a lot of sirs, about his plans 
after leaving the White House, the President 
grinned at him and said, “You sound just 
like a West Point plebe.” 

At 11 Mr. Sterling F. Green of the Asso- 
ciated Press said, “Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” and the President walked out. A mo- 
ment later the room erupted as reporters 
jumped to their feet and dashed toward the 
exits. 

Miss McClendon and I dashed, then rode 
across town to the Capitol where I sat in 
the Senate press gallery and tried to put 
down my impression of the press conference 
for a news story. When I told her I was 
very sorry that my idea of what the Presi- 
dent had actually said was rather vague 
and my main impression was that of a very 
hot room, Miss McClendon said, “Don't 
worry, honey—we all feel that way.“ 

Then we hurried to Speaker RAYBURN’S Of- 
fice, because he usually holds a short, in- 
formal press conference at 12 o'clock. A 
group of reporters was gathered around his 


I heard someone say. The Speaker can say 
more in a few grunts than anyone else can 
talking.” Mr. RAYBURN didn't hold his con- 
ference after all, and I missed the opportu- 
nity of judging for myself whether he was 
as articulate as all that. 


New Directions for Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Cotton Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture opened hear- 
ings on H.R. 4033. The subcommittee 
encouraged discussion not merely on the 
legislation before it, but also on all pres- 
ent and future problems facing the cot- 
ton textile industry. 

I took advantage of the opportunity 
to take a long look ahead at this indus- 
try. With the thought that my remarks 
may help stimulate a new vigor and new 
directions in our efforts, I am inserting 
at this point the testimony which I gave 
oe the Cotton Subcommittee this morn- 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to dwell for a 
few moments on what I think is the true 
significance of these hearings on the cotton 
textile industry. It lies not in the specific 
provisions of the legislation being discussed 
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today. Nor does it lle in the mere fact that 
the cotton textile Industry is beset with grave 
problems, which can be clearly seen behind 
the current flurry of welcome activity in 
rebuilding inventories. 

The deepest significance in these hearings, 
in my opinion, lies in the fact that in cotton 
textiles the United States faces its first 
postwar challenge to one of its traditional 
industries. Iam not speaking of such tem- 
porary challenges as that which the infiux of 
small cars has posed to the automobile in- 
dustry. Nor am I speaking of potential 
threats posed by resurging European indus- 
try. I am referring to an existing, perma- 
nent capacity in cotton textiles, which will 
inevitably multiply itself in the next decade. 

Not only do we face fierce competition from 
Japan, Hong Kong, England, Italy, and India, 
but we are on the verge of dramatic starts 
in this industry in scores of the countries 
taking their first steps toward industrializa- 
tion. Moreover, the textile export potential 
of the six European countries forming the 
Common Market (European Economic Com- 
munity) is estimated to undergo dramatic 
growth. 

In short, we are feeling the first impact 
of world industrialization in cotton textiles. 
The real question lurking behind the 
statistics is: How should this challenge be 
met? The answer is critical today for cotton 
textiles, and it is vital for many other indus- 
tries in the years ahead. 

The time has come to shake off com- 
placency, to be dissatisfied with temporary 
expedients, to take a long look ahead, to 
clarify feasible objectives, and to follow such 
policies, in business and in Government, as 
will help us achieve these objectives, This, 
I submit, should be the charter and the 
philosophy of the new Textile Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

These are the areas in which we should be 
doing basic factfinding, thinking, and policy 
formation: 

INFORMATION: WORLD SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


First, since our U.S. cotton textile indus- 
try does not operate in a vacuum, it is only 
the heart of commonsense to get a clear and 
detailed picture of the state of cotton tex- 
tile manufacturing throughout the world, 
including projected trends over the next 10 
to 15 years. This would place in perspective 
our own industry and its prospects. In 
other words, what do we face? This kind 
of information is essential to sound busi- 
ness decisions and sound government policy. 
The obtaining, analysis, and diffusion of this 
information can only be done by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Equally important is a picture of the 
present and prospective markets for cotton 
textiles throughout the world. This ts vital 
in order to help us analyze the potential 
threat to us of increasing world capacity. 
It is also important for us to be on the 
alert for new markets overseas for our own 
products. This kind of information should 
not be gathered only once, but should be 
kept up to date, and placed at the service 
of our industry. We ought also to know 
more about the cotton production and man- 
ufacturing capacity of Red China. We 
should not be afraid to explore the effect of 
expanded trade in food and fiber between 
ourselves and our allies and Red China, The 
importance of greater diversion of Japanese 
and Hong Kong cotton textile products to 
the Asian mainland is obvious. 

The Textile Advisory Committee should 
imaginatively seek legitimate ways in which 
our Government apparatus can help spark 
& new, systematic, and aggressive exploita- 
tion of new world markets, For example, 
through cooperation between the De 
ments of Commerce and State, it could, 
from time to time, bring together design 
and sales experts in the industry and eco- 
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nomic attachés from our many diplomatic 

posts abroad to discuss market opportuni- 

tles, style and design preferences, etc. 
RESEARCH 

Our second requirement—after we know 
more about present and probable world 
conditions of supply and demand—is to 
possess more knowledge about domestic sup- 
ply and demand, and about the uses of 
textile products. The sixth recommenda- 
tion of the Pastore report is pertinent and 
thought-provoking on this point; 

“6. It is evident that the textile industry 
needs and wishes to have an expanded re- 
search am. The dilemma facing the 
industry has been how to finance the addi- 
tional research that is needed in the face of 
dwindling earnings. We recommend that 
some proportion of customs duties collected 
on textile products entering the United 
States be used to finance research—espe- 
cially basic research designed to find new 
end uses for textile products, and economic 
research which would aid the industry in 
planning its future production” program. 
Some of this research could be conducted by 
existing Government agencies. But grants 
could also be made to universities and other 
research organizations capable of effectively 
assisting the textile industry. There is a 
need, for example, for sound projections of 
the future industrial and consumer demand 
for textile products; for a well-conceived 
and carefully exected program of market 
research and for an expanded program of 
basic research to develop new industrial and 
consumer uses for fibers and fabrics. The 
Textile Interagency Committee’ mentioned 
in our first recommendation could be as- 
signed the responsibility of supervising the 
progam of research activities suggested 

ere 

Although basic textile research should be 
stepped up, there is also a need for u 
the fruits of existing research, It seems to 


'me worth some exploration to look into the 


extent to which there are useful but unused 
ideas which have been the subject of patent 
applications, both successful and unsuccess- 
ful. The Small Business Administration 
publishes a monthly bulletin of newly pat- 
ented products in which small business 
firms might be interested. It would seem to 
me a wholly legitimate function for Govern- 
ment to help its “crisis industries” to the 
extent of Improving the dissemination of 
useful ideas. 
COSTS 


The third major area of attention—and 
perhaps the most obvious—is that of costs 
of operation. 

The cost of plant and equipment can be 
made less burdensome—in effect, can be re- 
duced—by more realistic depreciation rates 
to reflect the customary three-shift opera- 
tion. Again, I can do no better on this 
point than to quote the seventh recommen- 
dation of the Pastore report: 

“7. Depreciation rates now contained in 
Bulletin F of the Internal Revenue Service 
are obsolete. These rates are based on the 
assumption that textile machinery is oper- 
ated on an average of 2,000 hours per year. 
With three-shift operations, much textile 
equipment in this country is operated at 
6,000 hours per year, and the useful life of 
such equipment is correspondingly short- 
ened. The current, long-term depreciation 
rates are hampering investment in an in- 
dusry which must step up its moderniza- 
tion program if it is to remain viable. We 
recommend that at the earliest opportunity 
the Internal Revenue Service publish a re- 
vised schedule of depreciation rates, tak- 
ing into account current industry practices 
which would permit a more rapid writeoff 
of new equipment for tax purposes.” 
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The most glaring, and most indefensible, 
shackle on the cotton textile industry is the 
present two-plece system under which all 
Oversea milis can purchase our cotton at a 
34-percent discount, which is denied the 
domestic mills. The gap between prices of 
cotton to foreign and domestic mills has 
recently widened. I doubt that, in the long 
run, it is wise to give such a discount, 
merely to aid the movement of our cotton 
crop. Present legislation, passed last year. 
is intended, over a period of years, to re- 
move the two-price system. In the mean- 
time, so long as there is any differential, 
there is an acute injustice being committed 
every day to our cotton industry. Its very 
existence is justification for the kind of 
countervailing duty to compensate for the 
differential, as described in the 9th recom- 
mendation of the Pastore report, and for 
H.R. 4033 and S. 314. 

The first order of business of the new 
Textile Committee should be to find ways 
and means to expedite termination of the 
two-price system, and interim methods of 
compensation to the industry. 

Apart from plant, equipment, and ma- 
terials, the third major item of cost is 
productivity. This, in the last analysis, 
depends greatly on the efficiency of equip- 
ment and method. Private and govern- 
mental research activities, of course, lead to 
this end, as well as more effective dissem- 
ination of existing knowledge. There will 
be, increasingly, another source of ideas and 
techniques tending to improve productivity. 
It is the techniques employed by other 
countries. Although much of textile pro- 
duction techniques may remain shielded 
by the cloak of trade secrets, much of it— 
as in this country—is commonly known and 
often published. Again, the Textile Com- 
mittee would perform a valuable service 
if it could enlist the efforts of the State and 
Commerce Departments in the systematic 
eollection and distribution of all relevant 
information. 

TRADE POLICY 

A sensitive administration of quotas by 
categories, fluctuating according to chang- 
ing conditions, would seem to be increas- 
ingly necessary during the next 5 years, 
unless the industry's share of the domestic 
purchasing dollar greatly improves. Per- 
haps more useful than the quota itself is 
the certainty that it would be promptly ap- 
plied to avoid a massive invasion of a cate- 
gory or drastic price disorder. That is, if 
a manufacturer in country X were to know 
that overemphasis by him in a particular 
line would predictably bring the imposi- 
tion of a category quota, the possibility 
is that he would not make too heavy an 
investment in tooling up for a short-lived 
venture. Hence, it may be well for the Tex- 
tile Committee to frame a statement of 
policy which, if adopted by the Executive, 
would serve notice on other countries that 
there would be no bonanzas for overconcen- 
tration on particular lines. 

A modest but helpful achievement would 
be the faster processing of escape clause and 
peril point cases. There is some merit to 
certainty about such matters, whether a decl- 
sion is favorable or not. 

FOREIGN AID 


The fourth recommendation of the Pas- 
tore report was restrained and reasonable. 
It did not call for purchase of all textile 
commodities in the United States. What it 
said was this: 

“4, What we suggest is that careful study 
be made of the long-run consequences of 
further expansion of world textile capacity 
before additional grants be made to other 
countries to expand their own textile pro- 
duction for the international market. There 
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need be no fear of a lack of other invest- 
ment outlets, And while the textile indus- 
try is attractive to underdeveloped countries 
because of the large number of jobs created 
per dollar of investment, there are numerous 
alternative Investment opportunities which 
would provide new job opportunities and 
rising income in those countries.“ 

As the result of two amendménts to the 
Mutual Security Act which I sponsored last 
year, no development loan can be made with- 
out a consideration of the impact of the loan 
on our domestic economy. Moreover, stud- 
ies must be made of the impact of our en- 
tire mutual security program on our econ- 
omy. There have been, in Sudan, and 
Ethiopia, loans approved for the establish- 
Ment of textile mills. In accordance with 
the new loan criterion, the possible impact 
on our economy was carefully considered. 
However, what was not considered was (1) 
whether; in the foreseeable future, the coun- 
try in question could be a customer of the 
United States or any of our. competitors; 
and (2) how such a country fitted into the 
worldwide picture I have mentioned before. 
That is, if India could be expected to sup- 
Ply Sudan in the next decade, or if Sudan 
eventually could be a cash customer of ours, 
or of India, or of Japan, then it is not far- 
sighted to assist such countries to enter the 
industry. Nor is it a favor to them, 

It may therefore be appropriate for addi- 
tional and very stringent criteria to be in- 
voked whenever US. assistance for competi- 
tion to our crisis industries is sought. 

On the positive side, Public Law 480 
should not be abandoned as a useful means 
of assisting the industry. Last year Con- 
gress added cotton textile products to the 
list of goods which could be sold overseas 
for local currency. In the case of textiles, 
local currency could be received as payment 
for only the raw material part of the cost. 
The remainder had to be paid in dollars. 
The Department of Agriculture, it is only 
fair to say, did not view this amendment with 
approval. It has never made serious efforts 
to make this provision helpful. It has not 
surveyed markets to see If a deal for part local 
currency, part dollars would appeal to a 
buyer. 

It may well be that more careful and sym- 
Pathetic exploration of the possibilities of 
Public Law 480 would be fruitful. For ex- 
ample, resort to Public Law 480 could be 
conditioned on a depresed condition in tex- 
tiles. It could be viewed as a counter cyclical 
weapon. 

STABILITY IN THE INDUSTRY 


Recently the industry has experienced 2- 
year cycles of prosperity and depression. Let 
me quote from page 10 of the Pastore report: 

“One factor contributing to the periodic 
variations in textile output is the poor state 
of knowledge in the industry about the in- 
ventory situations at a given time and its 
effects on future prices. This is due to the 
lack of reliable and timely statistical data on 
the general state of the market; i. e., the re- 
lationship between production and inven- 
tories or the flow of goods through the pro- 
duction and marketing pipelines. Some in- 
dustry spokesmen testified that there is need 
tor greater discipline within the industry, 
and suggested that improved statistical data 
would permit mill managements to gear pro- 
duction more closely to the current level of 
demand.” 

Not only could the Textile Committee ini- 
tiate the collection and publication of this 
data, but it could itself, by virtue of its 
meetings and discussions, be a major stabil- 
izing force, a source of discipline voluntarily 
acted upon by the industry. At least the 
effort seems well worth making. Naturally, 
all possible antitrust implications would 
have to be thoroughly studied. 
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Only in the context of a determination to 
take the long view and to help textiles sur- 
vive and prosper in a new world of omni- 
present competition does a bill such as HR. 
4033 or S. 314 make sense. Without atten- 
tlon to these other matters, the industry 
faces a future of the most vigorous competi- 
tion, ill prepared to meet it. The export 
subsidy of HR. 4033 would help slow down 
the rate at which the boat sinks. 

Mr, Howard Troutman, vice president of 
the Bates Manufacturing Co., has described 
the current relationship between Uncle Sam 
and the textile industry as a fairweather 
partnership. I have attempted to describe 
a relationship between coach and player. 
There are certain things Uncle Sam can do 
to prepare the cotton textile industry for 
its toughest competition. It can help get 
and spread the facts of life today and tomor- 
row. It can help stimulate basic technical 
and economic research. It can dramatically 
lower costs of operation through realistic 
depreciation rates and abolition of the 34 
percent discrimination against domestic 
plants in cotton-pricing. It cam more sen- 
sitively administer the safety valves of quo- 
tas, and escape clauses. It can help acquire 
and distribute information on foreign mar- 
kets and foreign techniques. It can exer- 
cise restraint when asked to add to the 
world’s textile capacity by loan or grant. It 
can, particularly in times of textile depres- 
sion, distribute textile products under Pub- 
lic Law 480 to needy peoples. And it can 
aid the discipling of the industry by the 
collection and analysis of production, sales, 
and inventories data. 

No one of these things can be called a 
crutch. There are other industries and 
economic pursuits where much more in the 
nature of Government assistance is both 
asked and received. 

Let these things be done, however, and 
watch our cotton textile industry enter 
the lists without despair. But, first, take 
the shackles off its feet. 


Fraternal Order of Eagles Supports Youth 
Conservation Corps Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent article explaining the proposed 
Youth Conservation Corps was published 
in the August-September 1959 issue of 
the Eagle magazine, Author of the arti- 
cle is the originator of the Youth Con- 
servation Corps bill, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], As a cosponsor of Senator 
HuMPuHREY’s proposal, I heartily endorse 
the sentiments expressed in his article. 
When we consider the great gains for 
conservation made by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. during the 1930's, we can realize 
that the Youth Conservation Corps in 
our own time faces a similar challenge 
and necessity. 

It is appropriate that the periodical 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles should 
publish this article by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, because the Eagles have crusaded 
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for many other causes such as social se- 
curity and jobs after 40. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
entitled “Why Not a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps?” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

WII Nor A YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS? 

(By Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ) 


Senator, these boys just have nothing to 
do, They live in the street, they are bored 
with life, and about the only thing they 
have to look forward to is the next “rumble.” 

The man who said this to me knows what 
he is talking about. He is the pastor of a 
large church who has studied the mounting 
problem of juvenile delinquency and has de- 
voted a good part of his life to helping un- 
derprivileged youngsters. He has not gained 
insight into juvenile delinquency by merely 
reading newspapers, reports, and studies. He 
has been educated in this field by spending 
long and heartbreaking hours beside the desk 
sergeants, the juvenile court judges, and the 
superintendents of reform schools. He has 
learned firsthand of the awful waste of youn 
minds and bodies, and he is frightened. 

“Too often we take the easy course of pun- 
ishment and confinement, and so compound 
the tragedy rather than to strive for solu- 
tions which deal with the root of the prob- 
lem. We must find them something to be 
proud of, some work so that at the end of 
the day they can have a feeling of accom- 
plishment—a feeling they have contributed 
something worthwhile and that they are 
needed,” my friend said. 

He was right, of course, and from that 
moment on I have been seeking means to 
aid these youngsters who are doomed to use- 
less lives unless they can be shown the cor- 
rect path. 

No one knows better than myself that I 
do not have all of the answers, but after a 
good deal of thought and consultation with 
authorities in the field I do have a plan I 
think would be of invaluable assistance to 
these boys and, at the same time, be of 
lasting benefit to our country. It is a plan 
which would aid in halting not only the 
erosion of the moral fiber of our young peo- 
ple, but also the forces which are constantly 
eroding and destroying our forests and plains. 

My plan, which I have laid before the 
Senate as a bill, calls for the establishment 
of a pilot Youth Conservation Corps of ap- 
proximately 150,000 young men. They would 
be enrolled in units of 50 boys and assigned 
to Federal conservation agencies. Recruit- 
ment, overall budgetary control, responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of minimum 
standards for working hours, and health and 
educational programs would be vested in a 
director under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Essentially, these 
are the provisions of the bill: 

1. Young men who have reached their 
16th birthday would be permitted to enroll 
in the program. They would receive food, 
lodging, clothing, transportation, and be paid 
on a scale identical to that of any Army 
private, 

2. They would be put* into on-the-job 
training situations throughout the conser- 
vation field, receiving vigorous work under 
careful supervision. 

3. In addition to the training they would 
receive from professional conservation peo- 
ple, 20 percent of their time would be de- 
voted to other vocational and academic 
training. 

Our objectives, as was mentioned pre- 
viously, are twofold. First, we want to help 
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these young men by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to work on useful, constructive, and 
lasting projects. This, together with guid- 
ance and a chance to get some education 
which otherwise might not be avallable 
would be their therapy. 

The Nation itself would benefit immeas- 
urably, not only by regaining the usefulness 
of these young citizens, but we could do 
much to preserve our natural resources by 
taking steps to halt the destruction taking 
place in our vast public lands. Each year 
fires which could be prevented, floods that 
could be eradicated are laying waste to 
thousands upon thousands of acres of forest 
and fertile plains—all this at a time when 
the Forest Service predicts our future needs 
for lumber and wood products will be far 
greater than estimated ylelds. 

No one who walks today through the 
green young forests—which in the early 
thirties were barren, burned-over tracts of 
Waste can fail to recognize the wonderful 
contribution made at that tlme by the boys 
who worked in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. No one who visits our national parks 
can deny credit to the young men who, 25 
years ago, did so much to beautify and pre- 
serve these areas which are now enjoyed by 
millions of Americans each year. The re- 
latively small investment we made in the 
CCC has returned handsome dividends even 
though we were not aware of the many ad- 
vanced methods of conservation now avail- 
able. 

The Youth Conservation Corps could do 
much more by utilizing modern scientific 
methods in checking duststorms, floods, and 
forest fires. These young men could make 
vast contributions to future generations by 
adding to our ability to produce the food, 
fiber, shelter, water, and recreational areas 
our ever-expanding population will demand. 
I am convinced that, if given this chance, 
thousands of the boys who now roam the 
streets—unemployed and with nothing but 
time on their hands—would welcome the op- 
portunity to spend a year or two in the great 
outdoors. 

I am happy to say that this proposal has 
been received with enthusiasm from persons 
in all walks of life. 

It has been most gratifying, and I am de- 
termined to press forward in my efforts to 
acquaint as many people as possible with 
what I believe is the vast potential of this 
proposal. If we can do this, I am sure that 
support for the program will be widespread. 

The opportunity is here—not only to solve 
the just nothing to do” statement of my 
pastor friend, but to strengthen the moral 
and mental fiber of our troubled youth and 
to enhance our Nation’s natural resources as 
well. 


Letter in Support of Equal Pricing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Roy Clapper, a businessman from 
Lincoln, Ii]. Mr. Clapper has written 
Mr. George Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business in support of my equal pricing 
bill, H.R. 2729, which is before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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It is a pleasure to bring Mr. Clapper's 
views on this legislation to the attention 


of this body: 


‘a; 
Lincoln, NL, August 3, 1959. 
Mr. GEORGE BUROER, 


Vice President, National Federation of Inde- 


pendent Business, Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Grorce: I have just finished reading 
your statement of July 21, 1959, regarding 
H.R. 2729. It leaves me breathless. It is 
a masterpiece. I wish every independent 
businessman in the United States were forced 
to read it or pay a $1,000 fine, or go to jail 
for 2 months, or both. 

To me, the passage of H.R. 2729 Is as vital 
to the future of independént business, as 
each individual's heart is to him. 

What can we do in the fleid to help move 
H.R. 2729 into law? I would like to have 
quite a few coples of the printed hearings. 

Cordially yours, 
Roy CLAPPER. 


Appointment of Douglass Cater to the 
Chair of Journalism at Princeton Uni- 
versity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to congratulate Princeton 
University. It has founded a new chair 
of journalism and public relations, and 
the first occupant of that chair will be 
one of the most distinguished and per- 
ceptive Washington commentators, 
Douglass Cater. 

I have known Doug Cater for many 
years. In common with most of my 
colleagues, I have developed a high 
respect for his abilities and for his 
thoroughness. 

It would have been difficult for Princé- 
ton University to have found a better 
man for this assignment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the New York Times 
concerning Doug Cater’s appointment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 11, 1959] 
PRINCETON OFFERS First JOURNALISM—NEW 

Covrse To START IN FALL—CAPITOL COR- 

RESPONDENT T'O CONDUCT SEMINARS 

Princeton, N.J., August 10.—Princeton 
University will offer its first course in jour- 
nalism and public relations in the coming 
academic year. 

Following a 2-year study by a special 
faculty committee on how such a course 
could best be integrated into a liberal arts 
institution, the university has established a 
chair in journalism and public relations. It 
utilized bequests totaling half a million 
dollars. 

The professorship honors Edwin F. Ferris, 
and his widow, M. E. Cornelia Ferris, former 
residents of Dunmore, Pa., whose estates left 
the funds for it. Mr, Ferris was an 1899 
graduate of Princeton. He had served as 
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financial editor of the New York Herald and 
as business manager of the Scranton Truth. 


OTHER SEMINARS PLANNED 


Douglass Cater, 36-year-old Washington 
correspondent for the Reporter magazine and 
author of The Fourth Branch of Govern- 
ment,” will be the first incumbent of the 
chair. * 

He will serve during the first term of the 
coming academic year and conduct weekly 
seminars under the auspices of the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs. Other journalists will conduct sub- 
sequent seminars on temporary appointments 
in the initial stages of the program. Eventu- 
ally a permanent appointment will be made. 

The three-member faculty committee that 
made the study consulted a number of prac- 
ticing journalists who were familiar with 
Princeton to get their ideas. According to 
J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, the 
seminars “will explore intensively the man- 
ner in which the modern-day journalist 
assists in the process of policy formation and 
execution in both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government through 
the communication of information and the 
reflection of public opinion.” 


PRINCIPLES SET FORTH 


The faculty committee outlined these basic 
principles for consideration in the new pro- 
gram of instruction: 

“That the [journalism] profession needs, 
and needs desperately at this time, young 
men who have a sound training in liberal 
studies, with a specialty such as economics, 
politics, public affairs, or natural science; 

“That such young men should also have 
been made aware, through their Princeton 
education, of the great current events in 
their historical perspective; 

“That they should also have had train- 
ing in the writing of compository prose which 
would emphasize the necessity for lucid 
definition and apt analogy and would en- 
able them to engage and hold the interest 
of the public in abstruse subjects.” 

In its initial stages, the public-relations 
aspects of the Ferris program will supple- 
ment courses already in the curriculum, in- 
cluding those in the Wilson School as well 
as those in the departments of English, 
politics, and psychology. 


The Labor Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, today this 
body begins debate on one of the most 
controversial and emotionally charged 
problems that we have had to face thus 
far—the consideration of labor-man- 
agement reform legislation. 

It is perhaps the most important as 
well, not because of the fact that there 
exists flagrant abuse of power on the 
part of certain labor leaders; it is im- 
portant because the type of labor-man- 
agement reform legislation we pass will 
affect every person in these United 
States. 

It is because of the widespread effect 
such legislation will have on the daily 
lives of all our citizens that we must 
avoid extremes in this field. | 
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Labor-management reform proposals 
have been supercharged with emotion. 
Extremists, thinking only of their own 
areas of special interests, have promoted 
one proposal above another. 

The principal purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to eliminate the corruption, the 
racketeering, the gangsterism, the mis- 
use of funds, the coercion, and all the 
evils that have been brought to public 
attention through congressional com- 
mittees. Its principal purpose is not, 
nor should it be, to impede the growth 
and function of legitimate unions, or to 
destroy the rights the working man has 
gained over the past years in one sweep- 
ing, ill-considered, and hasty action. 

A New York Times editorial in the edi- 
tion of Saturday, August 8, 1959, ex- 
presses serlous thought along these lines, 
and I should like to bring it to the atten- 
tion of this body by inserting this edi- 
torial in full. 

The editorial follows: 

THe Lasor BILLS 

There is hardly any field of legislation 
More difficult than that dealing with the 
regulation of labor unions. We have passed 
in about a quarter of a century from a stage 
in which it was deemed necessary to protect 
the basic rights of labor to a stage in which 
great labor organizations not only can bar- 
gain collectively through representatives. of 
their own choosing, but command powers 
comparable with those of the greatest of 
our corporations and of our industrial or- 
ganizations. In the situation which exists 
today we have to redefine the rights of the 
individual, whether the individual is a 
member or prospective member of a union, 
whether he is an employer or member of an 
employer's organization, or whether he is one 
of those ironically rare creatures who truly 
represent the general public. 

The President on Thursday evening gave 
his support to the most drastic of the pend- 
ing labor bills. He called the Landrum- 
Griffin measure “a good start toward a real 
reform bill containing many of the correc- 
tive provisions I have urged.” To George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, this same bill 
is unacceptable because, as Mr. Meany ar- 
gued in his own radio speech, it penalizes 
legitimate practices of legitimate unions. 

It would be folly for any layman to en- 
dorse any of the pending labor bills as 100 
Percent perfect. What we can do is to Indi- 
cate objectives. These might be listed as 
follows: first, a requirement of financial in- 
tegrity and open accounting on the part of 
union officials; second, honest and frequent 
elections to make certain that labor leaders. 
like political leaders, are held responsible to 
their constituents; third, that the bargain- 
ing processes be orderly and their results 
made public; fourth, that innocent parties 
be protected against secondary boycotting 
and against what the President calls black- 
mail picketing, or any other kind of unfair 
coercion, and, fifth, that labor be guaranteed 
against the intrusion of crooks and gang- 
sters into its unions. 

This is, as Mr. Meany said in his opening 
Sentence, a critical moment in the history of 
American labor, It is also a critical moment 
in our society, for this is an issue of power 
in which the rights of the individual and the 
rights of the community are involved. We 
would not reduce organized labor to the rel- 
atively weak position it occupled 25 years 
ago. On the other hand, we must be sure 
that economic power is reasonably well bal- 
anced, and that it is wisely and humanely 
Used—and this principle applies to the great 
employer groups as well as to the great labor 
groups. 
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We think the pending bills should be re- 
examined, and particularly that the provi- 
sions of the Landrum-Griffin bill ought to 
be put under the microscope to make sure 
that in penalizing the wrong practices of 
some labor leaders they do not interfere 
with any right and proper practices of the 
great majority of honest and conscientious 
labor leaders, 


The South Is the Negro's Best Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate an article appear- 
ing in the State, of Columbia, S.C., dated 
August 9, 1959, entitled The South Is the 
Negro's Best Friend,” written by Isaiah 
Hennie, a Negro teacher born in South 
Carolina and living in South Carolina, 


Mr. President, this article can hardly 
be improved by my comment, other than 
to say it is one of the finest presentations 
of general conditions in the South re- 
garding race relations and the oppor- 
tunities of Negro citizens that I have ever 
read. 


To quote from the author: 


“The Negro’s progress is virtually un- 
limited in the South.” 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article together with the editor's note 
giving information concerning the au- 
thor, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editor's note were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

| From the State, Columbia, S. C., Aug. 9, 

1959] 
Tue Sourn Is THE Necko’s Best FRIEND 
(By Isainh Hennie) 


There have been scores of hooks which 
have attempted to depict the plight of 
Southern Negroes. Some authors have 
scratched the surface, some probed deeply, 
while others have grossly exaggerated, yelping 
“woll” when, there was actually no “wolf.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that everything has 
not been peaches and cream for Southern 
Afro-Americans, things are not as bleak as 
some might have you believe, not by a long 
shot» 

Periodically, there might occur in isolated 
places minor flareups and misunderstand- 
ings between the races, but Southern Negroes 
are really living the good life. They aren't 
merely existing as are some of his fellow men 
in many of the large, metropolitan cities, 
where everything is hustle and bustle; where 
no one seems to have his neighbor's welfare 
at heart; where nobody seems to care when 
you're iH, broke, ill clad, poorly housed, des- 
titute; in short, where no one gives a hoot 
about you. 

WHITES ARE FRANK 

There is but one major factor which has 
brought about such progress for Southern 
Negroes: Southern white people. Yes, you 
heard right. I said Southern whites. For 
they are the Negro's best friend. Better 
thinking whites are sypathetic, patient, and 
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possess a deep compassion for the less for- 
tunate. Let us get the record straight now, 
once and for all: Southern white people do 
not pretend. If they don't like you, you'll 
soon know it. They don't put on a false face, 
as I've been told some do in the big cities; 
they don't smile at you as a ruse and get 
closer to stab you in the back, but are frank, 
right to the point. And that is no mean 
compliment, for nothing is as lewd as decep- 
tion. 
INCIDENTS 


I should like to cite some incidents to sub- 
stantlate my contention that the average 
right-thinking southerner has deep compas- 
sion for his fellow man, Negroes included. 

Several years ago, in Anderson County, 
S.C., a group of Negro boys were swimming 
in a creek, when suddenly, one started 
drowning. The others yelled frantically 
for help, which attracted a white man, driy- 
ing a furniture truck, who stopped, ran to- 
ward the bank. “Don't worry, son, I'll save 
you.“ the white man hollered, pulling off his 
clothing. Unfortunately, both went under; 
they drowned. I didn’t learn whether the 
stricken boy grabbed the white man in a vital 
spot, while In his death throes, or whether 
the rescuer was stricken. But I do know 
that this was one of the most outstanding 
feats of heroism in the annals of human his- 
tory. Tears streamed down my cheeks as 
I read of the tragedy, for I could well visu- 
alize a young man, about 30, just beginning 
to take his place in life, with a brilliant 
future before him, suddenly losing his life. 
But the manner in which he lost his life 
was more important. A national organiza- 
tion gave his family a posthumous citation 
for his vain effort. 

In another remote section of South Caro- 
lina, a white couple raised a Negro boy, 
whose parents had died. His name was 
Willie; the couple developed a very keen in- 
terest in little Willie; there wasn’t any- 
thing Willie wanted that they didn't try to 
get for him. Willie was treated as one of the 
family, and, when he reached school age, he 
was enrolled, and attended regularly. When 
about 12 Willie violated a school regulation, 
for which the principal punished him se- 
verely, leaving several welts on Willie. 

When Mr. , Willie's adopted father, 
learned of this, he made a beeline for the 
school. He was infuriated. He gave the 
principal such a scolding the latter beat a 
hasty retreat, that very day. The white 
family contended that they sent little Willie 
to school to become educated, not to be un- 
mercifully manhandled by a hotheaded 
principal. It was the white family's desire 
to make a doctor of Willie. However, Willie 
became a little bored with school, and, after 
finishing high school, was married, to the 
family’s dismay. They still loved little Willie 
though, for they bought him a fine six-room 
bungalow adjacent to theirs. They even set 
Willie up in a fine grocery business. Willie, 
now fully grown, with a family, ts still em- 
bedded within the hearts of his white bene- 
Tactors. 


SOUTH MISREPRESENTED 


No, you don't have to go afar to find white 
southerners who are kind, Christian-hearted, 
sincere in their undertakings, They are 
right around you, everywhere; you seldom 
read about them because the South's enemies 
aren't interested in this; but propaganda to 
the contrary, which would picture the South 
similar to one of Hitler's concentration 
camps, during World War II. as far as Negroes 
are concerned. 

I worked in a cafe one summer as dish- 
washer. The chief cook was a buxom 
Negress named Carrie. The proprietors, 
native South Carolinians, were very fond of, 
and devoted to Carrie, calling her Big 
Mamma. She had nursed and practically 
raised all of their three children, Mary, 
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Charles, and James, who gave Carrie great 
respect, apparently more than they gave their 
own parents. 

I recall a scolding Carrie gaye Charlie one 
morning for his not making up his bed and 
cleaning the room. About a half-hour later, 
Carrie went upstairs to check the room. 
There was a look of anger on her oval face 
when she returned to the kitchen. Charlie 
was busy raiding the refrigerator in the 
pantry. To my utter surprise, I saw Carrie 
pull Charlie across her lap, slap him across 
his posterior anatomy about a dozen times. 
When she let him loose, Charlie went whim- 
pering into the dining room, where his par- 
ents were eating breakfast. 

What's the matter, son?” the father in- 
guired. 

“Big Mamma spanked me,” he whined, 
wiping his face. I didn’t make up the bed 
and clean my room on time.” 

“Well,” the mother interjected, you must 
remember to do as Big Mamma tells you; 
ehe’s been taking care of you for all these 
years, and I know she wouldn't tell you any- 
thing wrong.” 

Charlie, a husky 17-year-old, made a hasty 
exit and made his bed. 

Big Mamma was highly respected by these 
whites. What she said was usually gospel 
final. And, when she died, her employers 
took her passing as seriously as Big Mamma's 
immediate family. 

WHITE. HELPERS 


Enroute from Orangeburg, S. C., last spring, 
I had car trouble. All of a sudden, the 
motor ran hot. I stopped at a service sta- 
tion, the motor had developed 
trouble because of a crack in the motor, 
caused by the severe freeze the past winter. 

“No wonder it’s overheated, fellow, the 
attendant said. “The fan belt's broken, I'm 
sorry, but I don't carry them; but I'm sure 
you will find them at the next station, about 
4 miles up the road.” 

I was amazed at the very keen interest 
this young white lad had shown; he didn't 
know me from Adam's house cat. But he 
seemed to have been reared in a Christian 
atmosphere. He even tried to get a man 
with a truck to push me to the other sta- 
tion, but to no avail. 

Being very cautious, I finally made it to 
the station. The beit was available, all 
Tight; but there was no one to put it on. 
The only one on duty at the time, was a 
settled white lady, who sald her colored 
attendant was off Wednesday afternoons. 
However, I waited, hoping someone would 
come along who’d help me. I didn't have 
to wait very long, for soon, three white men 
arrived. They bought cold drinks and cig- 
arettes. The proprietress seemed to know 
one. She said: “Listen, Mr. Alford: This 
man bought a fan belt, but he can't put it 
on. I wonder if you'd put it on for him.“ 

“Sure,” he said. He finished his drink, lit 
a cigarette, rolled up his sleeves, then raised 
the hood. I could readily see that he knew 
something about an automobile, Five min- 
utes later, the fan beit was on. I asked 
him what did I owe him, and he answered: 

“Not one dime,” I'm glad I could help 
you.” 

“Oh, no sir," I replied, reaching into my 
shirt pocket. I pushed a dollar bill in his 
pocket, and just as quickly as it takes you to 
say one, two, three, he rammed it right back 
into my pocket, 

“Like I said,” the white fellow said, wiping 
his hands, “I’m glad I could be of help to 
you. I may be on the highway needing 
help some day; you never can tell, you 

* 


I've related this good deed any number of 
times to groups, classes, and fraternal gath- 
erings. My contention is that you will find 
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kind, Christian-hearted, God-fearing people 

everywhere you may go, geographical barriers 

being not a determining factor. 
PENNSYLVANIA VISITOR 


I. was recently in the company of a visitor 
from a large town in Pennsylvania, who was 
obsessed with all kinds of propaganda about 
our dear old South, lynching parties, laugh- 
ing barrels for Negroes, and a myriad of other 
falsehoods which shed heard about the 
South. Well, it was my duty and pleasure 
to straighten her out. 

I began by giving her a rice lecture on 
the southern Negro's progress: Excellent 
schools, churches, clubs, colleges, and homes. 
I summed It up by taking her on a sight- 
seeing tour of Columbia, our capital city, 
showing the modern, spacious, well-designed 
homes of Negroes, many of which are equal 
to the best in northern elite districts. 

My host was utterly surprised at what she’d 
seen. I told her that she’d only seen the 
surface; to observe more would have re- 
quired much more time. 

I emphasized that the South is the Negro's 
promised land. The Negro’s destiny lies in 
the South, where his welfare is at heart, 
where he can pursue anything which he feels 
capable of undertaking, where there is vir- 
tually no limit to the heights to which he 
can ascend, the only prerequisite being thrift, 
honesty, courtesy, and minding one’s own 
business. 

PROSPEROUS NEGROES 


That's is, in a nutshell. It is no hidden 
secret that some of the most prosperous 
farmers among Negroes are located in what 
is known as the Deep South. Look through 
any national Negro publication and more 
than likely you will read something about 
this or that Negro farmer who won such and 
such a prize for poultry or livestock. More- 
over, scores of Negro farmers own their 
farms. 

Financially, economically, and socially, the 
southern Negro is making tremendous prog- 
ress, is vastly in the lead of his northern 
counterpart, for far too many Negroes in 
the North are merely existing, not living en- 
thusiastically, as are southern Negroes. The 
overwhelming majority of northern Negroes 
have their noses to the grinding stone, so 
to speak; they are continually on the go, 
ripping and romping: it’s work, work, and 
more work; but very high rent, groceries, 
and fuel, keep them on a treadmill. It’s 
forever “tote that bale,” “hue that stone,” 
“root little pig, or die.“ There is Jacking in 
the large northern citics that serenity, 
pencefulness, contentment, and vigor which 
southern Negroes daily enjoy. 

TENSION RELIEVED 


Another point, on which I should like to 
talk bricfly, is to attempt to prove my asser- 
tion that our southern white friends have a 
warm, affectionate feeling toward Negroes. 
In a mill town in the Piedmont area of 
South Carolina, a series of racial disturb- 
ances occurred during the last war period. 
On successive Saturday nights, Negroes had 
been manhandled and roughed up severely 
by some white rowdies. Feeling was tense: 
there was much talk of mass retaliation by 
Negroes. The mill president, a very wealthy 
man, who'd risen from obscurity to become 
a millionaire, saw the urgent need for 
intervention. 

The majority of whites and Negroes worked 
for him, which was very important. He 
went on the air at the local radio station, 
admonished that anyone caught molesting 
Negroes, or disturbing the peace, would be 
fired immediately. There were no more in- 
cidents, and soon everything returned to 
normalcy, 

These are the kindly deeds which are done 
so frequently all byer the South, about 
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which so Many people never learn. To the 
the South, I should like to 
an old adage; “There is so 
much bad in best of us, and so much 
good in the worst of us, that it ill behooves 
any of us to talk about the rest of us.” 

Yes, there is so, so much bad in the so- 
called liberals, from points North; the bulk 
of them are false pretenders; maybe there 
are some who are not, but compared with 
the hypocritical type, they are like a lost 
ball in high weeds. 

Our good southern white people are frank, 
nondeceitful, won't act as though they like 
you if they don’t, which is so vitally im- 
portant in our everyday relations. 

IN CHICAGO 

In Chicago, some 3 years ago, a Negro, a 
Korean veteran, moved into a predominantly 
white housing project. There was a tre- 
mendous protest from the whites, who re- 
sented the Negro’s presence. Windows were 
broken, pickets patrolled the area; the Chi- 
cago Police Department had to dispatch over 
300 police to prevent violence upon the Negro 
family, Police patrolied around the clock. 

This is a vivid picture of the hypocrisy of 
the so-called liberals This incident would 
not have occurred in the South. Conversely, 
I know of many neighborhoods, in our dear 
South, where whites and Negros are neigh- 
bors. This is not said to condone this prac- 
tice, but rather to show that conditions are 
not half as bad as they are pictured by some 
radicals, who try to picture the South as 
some uncivilized, backwoods place, where 
everyone is ignorant. 

Over 90 percent of our Negro leaders and 
educators are southern Negroes. Two of the 
foremost, and most financially powerful 
Negro insurance companies—namely, the 
North Carolina Mutual, of Durham, and the 
Pilgrim, of Augusta, Ga., were and 
established in the South. I could go on and 
on. naming successful business organizations, 
and Negro individuals, who have reached the 
pinnacle of success right here in the South. 

There are no barriers to prevent Negroes 
who are progressive and have insight from 
rising. 
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PROGRESS IN SOUTH 


The Negro’s progress is virtually unlimited 
in the South. I personally pity those who 
continually migrate northward, for most -of 
these migrants eventually will end up in 
some slum area, some become wards of the 
welfare departments. 

The mass exodus continually goes on un- 
interrupted, night and day, year in and year 
out, to giant Industrial citles, which are 
already overcrowded, with housing facilities 
way below par; exorbitant rents, caused 
partly by the Negro’s wanton disregard for 
property. 

Unfortunately, my people have, generally, 
& tendency to deface property. And there 
would seem to be justification for steep house 
rent, when the occupants persist in destroy- 
ing the property. I should know, for, as a 
teacher, I have to be ever on the alert, lest 
some teenager should carve a desk with a 
pocket knife. 

Eprror's Note.—Isaiah Hennie, a Negro, is 
teacher of history at John Ford High School 
in St. Matthews. He is a native of Columbia 
and a graduate of Booker T. Washington 
High Schoo] and Allen University. He lives 
at 1521 Harden Street in Columbia. His wife, 
Irene, teaches at Kirkwood Elementary 
School in Kershaw County. Hennie’s avo- ` 
cation is song writing. Two of his songs have 
been published and played on national net- 
works. “Leave It to Me” was recorded on 
Wings records (subsidiary of Mercury) by the 
Griffin brothers. “I Want To Be the Only 
One" was recorded under the Derrick label 
by Kip Anderson, a senlor at Benedict Col- 
lege in Columbia. 
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Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11,1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the 17th and 18th articles of a 
Series by Editor Charles L. Dancey 
appearing in the August 5 and 6 issues of 
the Peoria Journal Star respectively: 

Even REDS ENJOY MARINE HYMN 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 
On THE Don River.—By the second day I 


became a privileged character of the Tur! 


Krimov” steaming up the Don. 

Among my new friends was Dmitri, who 
Was a party member and who presented me 
with a little leather pocket book of rules for 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

He also handed the officer of the watch a 
bottle of beer after which we two enjoyed the 
privilege of going up to the bridge whenever 
there was anything of interest to see. 

At one point he remarked to me that he 
Was an “official” of some kind—or perhaps 
the word was ofncer“ — (they are similar in 
Russian and both almost like their word for 
“waitress") and he added: Tou don't have 
any friends in my kind of work.“ 

He seemed like a fellow who needed a 
friend. I don't think anyone can propa- 
gandize human nature out of existence. 

As we passed from the Don into the Volga 
Canal (cameras strictly forbidden on deck 
from this, point on) a group gathered in the 
bow with one young fellow playing his 
accordion, and they sang songs. 

They would take turns ente „ also. 

“Say something in English,” they said. 
And then they would all lean over to hear 
the words they didn't understand. 

Finally, “Sing an American song,” they 
urged. 

I looked out across the dark waters, at the 
huge statues ahead flanking the gates of the 
first lock into what they proudly call the 
Sea that Stalin made, and sang one chorus 
of the Marine Hymn. 

“Take off your glasses.“ they urged. 

I took them off and pretended I could 
hardly see. 

They laughed, and shouted jokingly, 
“Kraseevee, tak kraseevee” (So handsome.) 
and other joshing remarks. I turned to a 
huge portralt of Khrushchev reaching from 
the deck floor to the bridge deck above, 
Still squinting without glasses and said: 
Kto eo?“ (Who's that?) 

They roared with laughter, the picture was 
50 huge and so close. 

“Ah!” said I, slowly, Eisenhower.“ 

Reactions tell you a lot, They laughed 
twice as hard. 

“Yuri. Krimov” I tried. More laughter, 
Cries of “Nyet!” 

Finally, Oh. Nikita—Nikita—what's his 
last name?" 

And that closed out the shutka“ (joke) 
With gales of laughter. I didn't have the 
Buts to say “Leon Trotsky?" And I can’t 
help but feel that if it had been a picture 
Of Stalin it wouldn't have been funny. 

Finally, Lida, a teenager now working as 
an assistant librarian in Rostov (and a mem- 
ber of Komsomol, the Communist Youth 
Organization—I know because she offered 
me her Komsomol pin) wrinkled up her 
forehead and asked: “Why are Negroes 
lynched in America?” 
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Dmitri swung angrily from the rall to her 
and said that same word that Alex had 
tossed out the day before, only Dmitri 
barked it at her: “Propaganda,” 


FLOWER BREAK Srarts Don Day 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

On THE Don River.—I got up at dawn (5 
o'clock) in time to see Masha, the poor girl 
whose job is it to scrub decks in the early 
morning and clean up cabins later in the day, 
let out a squeal from the deck below and 
run from our boat across a barge and over 
onto the bank of the river. ‘ 

There she was gathering wild flowers. She 
dashed back aboard with an armful as we 
pulled away again. From the upper deck I 
watched her arrange them into a large and a 
small bouquet. 

Three hours later when I returned from 
breakfast, there was the large bouquet in the 
main salon—the small bouquet in my little 
cabin on the tiny desk there. 

At that breakfast I remarked that I was 
hungry—just conversationally, and the wait- 
ress brought me an omelet that was tre- 
mendous, lapping all sides of the plate. 

Most of my friends aboard now call me 
“Char-lee"—they simply cannot manage 
“Chuck” at all—and occasionally I find one 
of them using the familiar form of the 
word you“ instead of the more polite form 
“vwee" or vash.“ 

One of the men remarked flatly in conver- 
sation that “capitalism and communism are 
just words“ and the question is how do we 
“get things done“ in America. 

Forty-two years of carefully controlled one- 
sided information has created a people here, 
judging by those on the boat with reasonable 
amount of education, who are ravenous in 
their curlosity—about books and movies that 
are modern and that they are not allowed 
to see. 

One person told me I ought to go to Siberia 
where big things are being done. 

“Your Government won't let me,“ I said. 

“On!” 

Another said I ought to go to Latvia and 
see the beautiful city of Riga. 

“Your Government won't let me.” 

I overheard a mechanic from the boat crew 
speculating that I was not a real tourist 
but as near as I could make it out some 
sort of a spy or saboteur—and the others 
quickly talked him down. 

Meanwhile, we climbed up through a series 
of locks into the manmade sea. “Stalin 
said build it, and it was built.“ Then started 
to climb back down to the Volga through 
another series of locks. 

Again we sat up until after midnight talk- 


At one point, I was talking to four fellows 
and they were talking pretty much about 
politics, and about Germany, too (one of 
them was a major of tanks who fought at 
Stalingrad) when a policeman in uniform 
came up and sat down very near by. (He 
may have boarded at one of the stops.) 

One of the men gave a kind of a Jiggers. 
the cops,” warning gesture and word, and 
another fellow looked up—I think it was 
Dmitri, and announced loudly what he 
thought about the nosey, blankety-blank po- 
lice, 

The uniformed officer got up in embarrass- 
ment and walked away. 

As we approached Stalingrad, Ivan gave me 
his pocket pencil, and Lida and Alla came up 
and pressed on me a book by Turgenev. 

When the Intourist guide appeared at the 
dock, boarded, and approached, these friends 
quietly melted away. 

They were the only people I felt I had really 
gotten to know and like, and I hated to see 
them go and to return to the forbidding miles 
ahead. 


A6887, 
A Mess of Pottage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
question of Federal aid to education is 
the subject of a controversy which de- 
mands the attention of every citizen of 
this country. The dangerous effects of 
such a program must be judiciously con- 
sidered by every person who believes in 
fiscal responsibility and is opposed to 
dictated conformity upon people of di- 
vergent views, 

One of the outstanding educators of 
my State of South Carolina, Dr. James 
C. Kinard, has discussed the issue of 
Federal aid to education with rare pro- 
spection and objectivity. As a former 
president of Newberry College in New- 
berry, S. C., Dr. Kinard is eminently 
qualified to alert the citizenry to the 
dangers inherent in an extensive pro- 
gram of Federal doles and resultant Fed- 
eral control. It is for this reason that I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
of Dr. Kinard, appearing in the August 
6, 1959, edition of the prominent Aiken 
Standard and Review of Aiken, S. C., be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Aiken (S8.C.) Standard and Review, 
Aug. 6, 1959 
A Mess or POTTACE 
(By Dr, James C. Kinard) 


The National Education Assoclation has 
won a well deserved position of prestige. Its 
membership is composed of administrators 
and teachers from the largest to the smallest 
schools, Steady pressure is constantly ex- 
erted to bring into the organization all who 
are engaged in the teaching profession. 

It seems to be generally accepted that the 
primary purposes are to raise teacher sal- 
aries to adequate levels, to improve edu- 
cational standards and to strengthen the 
physical facilities for the training of our 
youth. With such worthy objectives there 
can be no quarrel, 

But there are open to serious question 
some plans now apparent being ardently 
advocated. Many thoughtful citizens are 
concerned over the emphasis being given 
toward securing Federal grants for public 
school education. They fear the inherent 
prospect of Government control over our 
schools. 

The proponents of this program try to as- 
sure us that there will be no such danger. 
But actual experience with other activities 
subsidized by Federal funds shows that 
Washington is not in the habit of appropri- 
ating tax money without having a hand in 
regulating its expenditure. It stands to rea- 
son that those who are held responsible for 
such grants will feel under obligation to 
supervise the spending, As an indication of 
the present trend there is talk of a “national 
curriculum.” This very clearly implies a 
standardized course of instruction for all 
schools and all pupils, regardless of local 
needs and adaptabillty. The whole process 
of education is doomed to farcical failure 
if we come to the point of attempting to 
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put diplomas on an artificial mechanistic 
basis like automobiles rolling off the as- 
sembly line. 

In many communities today there are 
abandoned schools, once the centers of lo- 
cal pride and interest, which stand as piti- 
ful monuments to the current effort to 
measure the genuine worth of education in 
terms of big numbers. Mass production in 
education will not automatically provide a 

tter trained citizenship for tomorrow, 

Let us not like Esau, sell our birthright 
for a mess of pottage, in this case the glam- 
our of Federal money. 


Khrushchey’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
somewhat concerned at the immense and 
massive security measures that are being 
forecast for the visit of Premier Khru- 
shchev to the United States in Septem- 
ber. I would hope that the conduct of 
this Nation of Americans will be formal 
and correct toward the visitor. 

There are considerable risks in the 
President’s invitation. Our national se- 
curity policies are subject to reappraisal 
everywhere by our allies and the neutrals 
in the light of our behavior. The 
prospect of emotional reaction, either 
favorable or unfavorable, could upset the 
pattern of international relations with- 
out any gain for peace. 

But, coming as he does upon the invi- 
tation of our President, the Premier is 
entitled to a chance to view this great 
country, its people and their accomplish- 
ments, without harassment or violence. 
I do not believe that the vast majority 
of the American people will look with 
favor on discourtesy and rudeness, even 
though they fully recognize the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of So- 
viet communism. 

The citizens of the United States are 
linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice 
on every continent, as the President him- 
self said in proclaiming Captive Nations 
Week last month. The best way all 
Americans can show their strength and 
firmness in support of this change in our 
national policy is by meeting this guest 
with formal dignity and responsibility. 

I would also like to call to the attention 
of the House, and request unanimous 
consent to do so, an editorial from the 
Hartford Courant called “Suddenly, the 
Summit,” which I believe to be a fine, 
objective presentation of the issues 
herein. 

SUDDENLY, THs SUMMIT 

With President Elsenhower's announce- 
ment yesterday that Mr. Khrushchev is com- 
ing to this country, and extraordinary change 
in the cold war takes place. There have been 
springlike hints, but now suddenly it is 
real. We must welcome this change, with 
high hope. But we must be realistic about 
it. This exchange of visits, and all that 
goes with it in the way of the President's 
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‘visits to our allies abroad, may avoid world 
war III. But it cannot lessen the struggle 
between freedom and communism. 

Last November 27 Mr. Khrushchey issued 
his famous ultimatum on Berlin. We soon 
became aware that a Soviet attempt to force 
us out of Berlin might set off world war HI. 
even without anyone's intending it that way. 
The Geneva Conference, where Mr. Gromyko 
was unbending—plainly at Mr. Khrushchev’s 
bidding—underlined the threat. Now all 
is smiles. Mr. Nrxon, highest ranking in a 
whole stream of official and unofficial visitors 
to a once tightly sealed Russia, is allowed 
to speak our thoughts to the Soviet people 
uncensored. On top of that the impossible 
has happened. Mr. Khrushchey is coming 
here, and President Eisenhower is going to 
Russia. 

What.does it mean? It does not, and can- 
not, mean that the cold war is beginning to 
end. Mr. Khrushchev says he will bury us, 
and that our grandchildren will live under 
communism, Even without that, we should 
know enough by now to realize that Soviet 
Russia and communism will continue to 
threaten freedom and democracy through- 
out the lifetime of all now living, even yester- 
day's babies. But this thaw in the cold war's 
deadly climate can nevertheless mean some- 
thing extraordinary, something without 
precedent in the history of the world. 

Always, since the beginning, man has 
formed himself into rival, armed groups. It 
was so between Athens and Sparta, and in- 
deed long before that. It was so among the 
medieval barons, not only in Europe but in 
Asia. It was so among the kings who in the 
end won out over the barons. It was so 
again with the nation-states that came with 
Napoleon, right up to the time the 20th cen- 
tury great powers fought the world's two 
greatest wars. The common thread was an 
armed rivalry that sooner or later, whether 
by calculation or by accident, always ex- 
ploded into warfare. 3 

With the invention of the hydrogen bombs 
there came something new. Now it doesn't 
matter who is aggressor and who the in- 
tended victim. As long as the two sides 
are in readiness, once the big ones are let 
loose there follows mutual destruction. It 
is even possible that such a war might, 
through its fallout and other after effects, 
end all life on this planet. 

The leaders of both sides in the cold war's 
armed rivairy are well aware of this, As 
iong ago as 1954 President Eisenhower told 
us, “There is no longer any alternative to 
peace.” Therefore it now becomes possible, 
for the first time in history, that both sides 
may seek to achieve the ends hitherto always 
sought in war by peaceful means. Von 
Klausewitz’s famous statement was, War is 
an instrument of policy. * * * The con- 
duct of war * * * is therefore policy itself, 
which takes up the sword in place of the 
pen.” Now we may reverse that, and take 
up talking in place of firing ICBM's. 

There are those who oppose the Russian 
dictator’s coming. But surely the over- 
whelming proportion of the American peo- 
ple will go along with the President. No 
one has to go out and cheer, or even to see 
our visitor, who doesn't feel like it. But 
surely we are not so small of mind, so 
shrunken in our hearts, that the only way 
we can express ourselves is by giving our- 
selves over to a hatred that can end only in 
killing. Man reaches for a gun only when 
he faces problems too big for him to solve. 

Are we so small, so poor in mind and 
spirit, as that? President Eisenhower's in- 
vitation to the Soviet dictator is an act of 
affirmation that we are not. 

Well, then, what can come of it? The 
President made it clear in his extraordinary 
press conference yesterday that this is no 
meeting to negotiate on Berlin or any other 
Outstanding East-West difference. He does 
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not concelve of it as a summit conference at 
all. And indeed it is not a summit meeting, 
in the present sense of four-power talks 
by heads of government to settle special 
differences. This is, however, a summit 
meeting in the sense used by Mr. Churchill 
earlier in the cold war, when he invented 
the idea of talks “at the summit.” 

Mr. Churchill had in mind the wartime 
meetings of the Big Three, in which they 
coordinated the strategy that won.the war. 
Now, as Mr. Nrxon puts it, we are not going 
to convert Mr. Khrushchey to freedom, any 
more than he is going to convert us to com- 
munism, But in addition to the first great 
hope—educating Mr. Khrushchev in Ameri- 
can realities by what he can see for him- 
self—talks between the two national lead- 
ers will achieve the ultimate in talking 
things over instead of fighting them out. 

All this is positive, and hopeful. But. 
lest the American people with their habit of 
great shifts in sentiment go too far In the 
other direction, let us be utterly clear in 
our minds about one thing: Mr. Khrushchev 
is never going to relax his determination to 
win the world for communism. No true 
Marxist ever can. They are dedicated to 
their dictatorial system, including its ulti- 
mate brutality, with a passion like that 
which sparked the religious wars between 
the Crusaders and the infidels. It is in the 
nature of communism to advance and re- 
treat, to zig and to zag, but never to give 
up its determination to communize the 
world. 

The big difference in Mr. Khrushchev is 
this: Ever since his famous speech of 1956 
to the Twentieth Party Congress, in which he 
debunked Stalin, he has preached the novel 
doctrine that communism might win by 
peaceful means instead of in the Marxist 
mythology’s inevitable final war with a dy- 
ing capitalism. He still boasts of his rockets 
and his H-bombs. He still says that com- 
munism will fight if we want war. But he 
also talks of outstripping us economically, 
and of beating us in the admiration and af- 
fection of the world's people. 

This visit should help us to see if this may 
be. If so, the cold war may continue cold 
indefinitely, perhaps without ever becoming 
hot. Either way there must be an unyield- 
ing struggle for supremacy. But it is now 
possible that there may be a choice between 
peaceful competition, and the grim futility 
of mutual destruction, The President's move 
shows that we are ready for the peaceful 
way, if we can have It. 


Oregon Juvenile Judges Association En- 
dorses Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11,1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
meeting in convention in Eugene, Oreg., 
during the week of July 27 though July 
31, 1959, passed a resolution to provide 
youth with an opportunity to work which 
endorses S. 812, to create a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, which I am cosponsoring 
in the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that this indication of support for the 
YCC program be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for the information of the 
Senate. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp,asfollows: _ 

A RrsoLuUTION To Provime YourH WITH AN 
OpporTuntry To Work 

Whereas the lack of opportunity for em- 
ployment and the lack of educational pro- 
visions for boys are significant factors in the 
ever present and expanding problem of juve- 
nile delinquency; and 

Whereas the establishment of such a pro- 
gram would develop and conserve the nat- 
ural resources of our country and would give 
boys and young men an opportunity to work 
in the open and to develop physical fitness 
and character; and 

Whereas the initiation of this program pro- 
vided in Senate 812 now pending in the 
U.S. Senate for the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful out- 
door training and employment for males be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 inclusive: Now, 
therefore, be it : 

Resolved by the Oregon Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges in convention in Eugene, Oreg., 
That it supports and approves the principle 
involved in Senate bill 812 and urges that 
the Congress of the United States take favor- 
able action on said Senate bill 812 or other 
Appropriate legislation to establish this pro- 
gram. 


The Constock Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr: THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, development in the field of 
petroleum has meant much to the suc- 
cess and economy of our Nation. Par- 
ticularly has it added to the economic 
growth of the gulf coast areas where far- 
Sighted and competent development of 
our petroleum industry has been under- 
taken at great risk of invested capital. 
In evolving the many processes much 
assistance has been given in furnishing 
jobs for those who have been forced to 
leave the farms or for other reasons have 
been displaced in our changing economy. 
The Continental Oil Co. has been one 
of those which has added immeasurably 
to my areas of southwest Louisiana by 
its faith in the future of our resources. 
Rather than being satisfied with the 
production of oil and gas, I am informed 
by my good friend, Orville Fisher, vice 
President of the Continental Oil Co., that 
they have looked beyond our own use of 
Natural gas. The company has devel- 
Oped a method whereby much of this re- 
Source, which is normally wasted or un- 
used, can be reduced to liquid and car- 
ried in containers much smaller than the 
potential numbers of cubic feet when in 
gaseous state, making it possible to be 
Shipped to those in need of fuel. The 
following is Mr. Fisher's explanation to 
me as to how this pioneering accom- 
Plishment has been brought about. I 
think it to be sufficiently noteworthy as 
another “America first” to be com- 
mended to the attention of the mem- 
bership: 
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OUTLINE OF THE CoNSTOCK PROJECT ron 
CoNGRESSMAN THOMPSON 

Constock International Methane, Ltd., 
owned 50 percent by the Continental Oil 
Co, and 50 percent by the Union Stockyard 
& Transit Co. of Chicago, has been engaged 
for several years in all phases of a program 
to liquefy and transport natural gas. The 
basic idea of the project is to utilize natural 
gas which is in overabundant supply in 
many areas of the world, such as the Middle 
East and Venezuela, but is shut in or flared 
to waste for want of accessible markets. 
When liquefied by refrigeration to a tem- 
perature of minus 258° F., the gas ls reduced 
in volume 600 times and will be carried 
without pressure in this highly concentrated 
form in specially constructed tankers to 
energy deficient areas of the world such as 
Western Europe and Japan. 

Due to the extremely low temperatures and 
intricate technical problems to be solved, 
shipment of liquid methane by sea has never 
been attempted before. By early 1959, Con- 
stock had spent over $14 million in develop- 
ing techniques and equipment for the lique- 
faction, transportation, and storage of liquid 
natural gas, and was recognized as the 
leader in this field throughout the world. 

Work on the project really originated as far 
back as 1951, when Mr. William Wood Prince, 
then president of the Union Stockyard & 
Transit Co. of Chicago, started the 
Chicago Stockyards Research Division on a 
plan to liquefy natural gas in the south- 
western portion of the United States and 
transport it by barge up the Mississippi to 
Chicago, where the idea was also to make 
use of the refrigeration contained in the 
liquid in the meatpacking operations sur- 
rounding the stockyards. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Willard L. Morrison, the stock- 
yards research division commenced construc- 
tion of liquefaction equipment, mounted on 
a barge for the sake of mobility, capable of 
liquefying approximately 7 million cubic 
feet per day of liquid natural gas, and a 
transportation barge capable of carrying 
35.000 barrels of quid in 5 tanks of 7,000 
barrels each, This activity, carried on for 
the most part at Pascagoula, Miss., attracted 
fairly widespread attention, and through a 
report issued by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was 
brought to the notice of the British Gas 
Council, who, as a major potential customer 
for imported liquid methane, followed de- 
velopments closely from this stage on. 

In 1954, before completion of the work re- 
ferred to above, the Continental Oil Co. made 
a thorough investigation of the progress 
achieved, and as a result joined the Union 
Stockyard & Transit Co, in forming the 
Constock Liquid Methane Corp., for the pur- 
pose of developing the whole project on a 
commercial basis. The Mississippi barge 
scheme was dropped in favor of large-scale 
oversea movement of liquid natural gas from 
countries where natural gas ls a surplus com- 
modity to energy deficlent countries where 
there are little or no native supplies and 
which cannot be supplied by pipelines. It 
has been concluded that liquid methane 
cannot for many years compete with pipeline 
transported gas in the United States nor 
the fuel oils, but will find its use in the ex- 
panding energy market of the European and 
Asian countries, replacing gas manufactured 
from coal or oil. 

Constock employed expert consultants in 
all the specialized fields involved in such a 
new and complex engineering concept. Two 
tanks on the transportation barge, lined with 
balsa wood, were completed. The liquefac- 
tion barge was completed, and operated suc- 
cessfully throughout 1956. Invaluable ex- 
perience was gained during this period in 
the techniques for processing, storing and 
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handling of large volumes of liquid natural ` 
gas. Further, a prototype ship's tank, Approx- 
imately one-third the size of that visualized 
on a large tanker, was constructed and 
tested with Uquid nitrogen (at minus 320° 
F.) simulating insofar as posstble on land 
every conceivable condition that could occur 
at sea. After the successful conclusion of 
these tests, the British Gas Council, as a pre- 
lude to large-scale importation of liquid 
methane into Great Britain, indicated their 
willingness to participate in conversion of 
a small ship which would make several trial 
shipments to England in order to demon- 
strate the feasibility of the novel transporta- 
tion system developed by Constock. 

In the latter half of 1957, the MV Normarti, 
a Cimayi-type dry-cargo vessel of 5,000 dead- 
Weight tons, was purchased by Constock, 
Conversion of this vessel to carry 32,000 bar- 
rels of cargo, according to the plans and 
design drawn up by Constock and its naval 
architects, the J. J. Henry Co., of New York, 
was performed under conditions of the 
strictest secrecy by the Alabama Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co, of Mobile, Ala. The ship, 
renamed the Methane Pioneer, was com- 
pleted in October 1958, after which all its 
special features were thoroughly tested with 
liquid methane during sea trials in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The climax of nearly 7 years of 
research and development occurred when 
the Methane Pioneer left Lake Charles, La., 
on January 28, 1959, on her historic maiden 
voyage to England, carrying a full cargo of 
32,000 barrels of liquid methane. This yoy- 
age was a complete success: the ship arrived 
at Canvey Island, situated on the River 
Thames, near London, on February 20, with- 
out incident, and the cargo was discharged 
without incident into the British bullt re- 
celving facilities, 

Methane, the largest constituent of natural 
gas, had never before been transported as a 
liquid by sea; and unlike conventional L.. 
ships which carry a mixture of propane and 
butane (or bottled gas) under pressure in 
heavy metal cylinders, the Methane Pioneer 
is designed to carry liquid gas at atmospheric 
pressure and minus 258° F. in special alumi- 
num tanks which are installed within heavily 
insulated holds of the ship. It is impossible 
to hold methane as a liquid under pressure 
above its critical temperature of minus 115° 
F., while the critical temperature of propane 
and butane is plus 206° F. and 306° F. re- 
spectively. Constock's system of transporta- 
tion of low temperature liquid gas without 
pressure may also be successfully applied 
to LP.G. (propane and butane) and is more 
economical than the present conventional 
pressure method of shipping these materials. 

The Methane Pioneer is owned and op- 
erated by British Methane, Ltd., a Bahamian 
corporation formed jointly by Constock In- 
ternational Methane, Ltd., and the British 
Gas Council, At the time of writing (June 
9, 1959), the Methane Pioneer has completed 
two round trips to England, and will make 
a number of further trial runs before a de- 
cision is made to go ahead on a commercial 
program. Gas for the experiment is sup- 
plied by Constock from the barge mounted 
liquefaction plant and loading terminal lo- 
cated on the Calcasieu River near Lake 
Charles, La. Constock's land storage tank, 
the largest of its kind in the world, has a 
eapacity of 35,000 barrels of liquid for trans- 
fer to the ship. 


At the unloading end, the British Gas 
Council has constructed a terminal at Can- 
vey Island, which is situated on the north 
bank of the River Thames, between South- 
end and London. Here, two land storage 
tanks, each capable of holding 15,000 bar- 
Tels, have been buiit to store the liquid 
methane until it is vaporized to gas under 
pressure and delivered by direct transmis- 
sion line to the North Thames Gas Board's 
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works at Romford, about 20 miles away in 
the direction of London. At Romford, the 
methane gas is mixed with off gases from 
the Shellhaven Oil Refinery and reformed 
to town gas before delivery to the board's 
consumers in the London area, 

For years oilmen have been eyeing the 
tremendous wasted and unusable supplies 
of natural gas throughout the world, and 
have been dreaming up ways and means of 
supplying this gas economically to other in- 
accessible countries which nature has not 50 
richly endowed. The significance of the 
achievement in the Methane Pioneer is that 
it has now been demonstrated that it is 
possible to establish a link (which is more 
fiexible than a pipeline) between these areas 
of over and under supply. 

Constock has been negotiating for long 
term-gas supplies throughout the world, 
since gas for the long range program would 
not come from the United States. It has 
also developed markets other than Great 
Britain and within a few years expects to 
have a full fleet of tankers carrying- energy 
in highly concentrated liquid form at low 
temperatures serving the gas hungry nations 
of the world at a price which is cheaper 
than that of gas manufactured expensively 

» from coal or oil. 


Selection of Houston and Dallas Public 
School Systems for Experimentation 
With Advanced Mathematics for High 
School Seniors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON . 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, high honor has been bestowed 
upon two of Texas’ proudest cities, 
Houston and Dallas. The Houston and 
Dallas public school systems have been 
chosen as the two school systems in the 
Nation for experimentation with ad- 
vanced mathematics for high school 
seniors. 

Mr. President; I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled Dallas 
Chosen in Math Study.“ from the Dal- 
las Times Herald of August 4, 1959; an 
article entitled “Students To Get Ad- 
vanced Math,” from the Houston Chron- 
icle of August 4, 1959; and an edito- 
rial entitled Making Students Work 
Harder“, from the Dallas Times Herald 
of August 5. 1959, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objeetion, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, Aug. 4, 
1959] 
DALLAS CHOSEN IN MATH STUDY 
(By Ai Hester) 

The Dallas school system has been chosen 
as one of two public school systems in the 
Nation to take part in a pilot program in 
advanced mathematics for high school sen- 
jors, school leaders said Monday. 

Jesse F. Cardwell, coordinator of sec- 
ondary education for Dallas schools, said 
Monday the district will begin the program 
this coming school year. The program is 
under the sponsorship of the School Mathe- 
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matics Study Commission of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, he said. It 
will give selected high school seniors ad- 
vanced instruction which will better pre- 
pare them for college math work, Mr. Card- 
well said. * 

By spring, 1960, first classes will be set up 
under the new program. The course will be 
called elementary functions and analysis 
and will be open to selected seniors in their 
last semester of work. The National Science 
Foundation and Yale University are helping 
to set the program up. 

The advanced math program will be sim- 
ilar to the widely known Physical Science 
Study Commission’s “Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology science course.” Dallas 
schools have also pioneered in making the 
MIT physics course available to high school 
seniors. The course emphasizes new con- 
cepts in science and new methods of mak- 
ing material meaningful to students. 

Mr. Cardwell said Dallas was selected for 
the pilot math program because of the work 
the schools have done to strengthen mathe- 
matics teaching. 

“I understand Houston schools are the 
only other schools chosen for the project,” 
he said. 

Selected Dallas mathematics teachers will 
attend supplementary training courses at 
Southern Methodist University this fall to 
better prepare them to teach the new math 
course. 

Mr. Cardwell said the course will ready 
high school students for college calculus 
courses. It will not be a part of the college- 
level honors math courses already offered, 
Mr. Cardwell said, 

“We hope to further emphasize the 
meaning and understanding of mathe- 
matics, rather than just the work necessary 
to do problems,“ Mr. Cardwell said. He said 
the approach to teach the meaning of math 
is now being used throughout the 12 grades 
in Dallas schools. 

School Supt. W. T. White said the pilot 
program is a significant step in providing 
@ more complete education for youngsters. 

“The more varied the curriculum can be 
in regard to the interests of students the 
more complete the educational program is,” 
Dr. White said. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 4, 1959] 
STUDENTS To Ger ADVANCED MATH 


The Houston public school system is one 
of two systems in the Nation which will be 
offered a program of advance mathematics 
to prepare high school seniors for college. 

John McFariand said the program, which 
would go into effect in the spring of 1960, 
must receive approval of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Dallas plans a similar program. 

The program, set up by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and Yale University, 
would be an elective course here, McFarland 
said, and open to high school students who 
already have completed 2 years of algebra, 
trigonometry and plane geometry. 

McFarland said he believes Houston was 
chosen because of the schools’ work with Dr. 
Lincoln Durst, professor of mathematics at 
Rice Institute, who is helping to write a 
special textbook for the advanced course, 

Outstanding mathematics students in 
Houston public schools have been taking a 
course in advanced mathematics at Rice dur- 
ing the summer months. 


[From the Dallas Times Herald, Aug. 5, 1959} 
MAKING STUDENTS Work HARDER 


Public education in this country has grave 
shortcomings, but fortunately it is not 
static. School leaders and the public they 
serve have open minds where improvements 
are suggested, In Dallas, especially, the at- 
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mosphere seems conducive to policy alter- 
ations and promising innovations. 

Two years ago our district became one of 
the first in the Nation to adopt the plan of 
special classes for extra-bright students. 
Now Dallas Is to become one of the two 
school districts in the Nation that will ex- 
periment in offering advanced mathematics 
instruction to gifted seniors. 

It is well to challenge the abilities of gift- 
ed students to the fullest. Our Nation needs 
all the outstanding leaders in every field 
that it can produce. No less important, 
however, is that student bodies as a whole 
be goaded to work harder than they have 
been. 

Foreign exchange students almost invar- 
lably remark at how easy it is to breeze 
through public schools in the United States. 
They note that our children are permitted 
to take too many soft nonacademic courses 
and that they are not expected to study 
hard. The ease of acquiring educational cer- 
tificates and diplomas, of course, extends 
into many of our colleges and universities. 

If education in our country is to meet its 
responsibility, all students, not just those 
with exceptional aptitude, must discover 
that going to school is no picnic. If they 
do not, they and the Nation will be cheated. 
It is not enough that only our ablest stu- 
dents be expected to work as diligently as 
they can. z 


Twenty-Part Series Helps Amateur 
Weathermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to include an 
article from the Gannetteer, a publica- 
tion of the Gannett newspaper chain, on 
a recent service inaugurated for people 
of Hartford in the Hartford Times, one 
of the outstanding papers in my district. 

The service concerns an effort on the 
part of the newspaper to make available 
to its readers a better understanding of 
weather forecasting and the day-to-day 
communication of what our forecasters 
know into useful information around the 
home. 

We need, of course, much more effort 
in this direction. The funds provided 
this year for a study of a National Insti- 
tute of Atmospheric Research is a valu- 
able start; so is the increased attention 
being given around the country to the 
scientific effort needed to know more 
about the climate and atmosphere in 
which we live. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
any scientific area, as we on the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics have 
reason to know, is the translation from 
the scientific language in which this 
work is done. That is why an aggressive 
journalistic effort such as that of Times 
reporter, Harland W. Warner, and Man- 
aging Editor Richard J. Hartford is wel- 
come. 

TWENTY-PART SERIES HELPS AMATEUR 
WEATHERMEN 

Last Christmas, 5,000 barometers were sold 
in Hartford stores and delivered, gaily 
wrapped, as presents, Local weather fore- 
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casters immediately reported floods of. tele- 
phone calls from new owners of barometers, 
asking how to set the instruments, how to 
read them, and how to use the information. 

This and other indications called to mind 
the hoary saying that everyone was talking 
about the weather, In July, the Hartford 
Times set out to do something about it. On 
assignment, Harland W. Warner spent several 
Weeks learning to be an amateur weather 
forecaster. He emphasizes that he didn't 
become a meteorologist. All you need,” he 
Says, is a barometer, a thermometer, a radio 
or television receiver, a dally newspaper that 
carries a weather map and à good pair of eyes. 
The only thing that’s really necessary is the 
pair of eyes.” 

With his study completed, Warner wrote a 
20-part series inviting readers to join him in 
amateur forecasting and giving instructions 
incorporating the training he had received. 

Titled Weatherscope,“ and starting July 
20, Warner's series also introduced a new, 
exclusive presentation of published weather 
information. Designed in part to compete 
with graphic, visually-attractive television 
Weather presentations, the new Times charts, 
maps, and tables give information the ama- 
teur forecaster can use. 

Key to the new weather presentation is a 
Special map prepared for the Times by the 
Travelers, Insurance Co.’s Weather Service, 
One of the top independent services in the 
Nation, The accompanying layout also in- 
Corporates data provided by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau at Bradley Field, some 12 miles north 
of Hartford. 

The map, charted each morning on latest 
information available, is a “status map,” 
Showing fronts, present conditions, and 
trends. With the instructions in Warner's 
“Weatherscope,” readers will be able to ana- 
lyze weather fronts. Matching frontal 
Analysis with information in tables carried 
in the Times, observation of the simple in- 
struments, visual observation of weather 
tell-tales such as cloud formations, and the 
information presented periodically on radio 
and television, they'll be able to forecast for 
themselves. 

In “Weatherscope,” Warner explains the 
new type of published information, explodes 
or substantiates old wives’ tales about 
Weather, includes pieces on clouds, winds, 
Precipitation of all kinds and emphasizes 
analysis of weather fronts. 

He also pinpoints Hartford’s staus in the 
World of weather. The city has the Trav- 
elers Service and the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
In addition, Pratt and Whitney Alrcraft, 
Enst Hartford, has been awarded a multi- 
million-dollar contract for development of a 
nationwide electronic forecasting network. 
And a summer institute, first of its kind, is 
being conducted locally by the American 
Meteorological Society for high school stu- 
dents. 

When the series is completed, Managing 
Editor Richard J. Hartford sees extensive 
Possibilities for followups. Readers who 
have submerged themselves in forecasting 
will probably want and need more informa- 
tion. Weather bureaus now receive hundreds 
Of letters requesting weather information, 
&nd diversion of many of these to the Times 
is foreseen. Possible use of “Weatherscope" 
in booklet form in school classes is antici- 
Pated by Hartford, who also is considering 
Printing forecasts of staff members. 

And the boom on barometers next Christ- 
Mas may be an accurate measure of reader 
interest, 

THE GANNETTEER. 
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Military Airlift as Important as Airpower 
in Defense Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to see the increased in- 
terest exhibited in the Military Air 
Transport Service, which has been evi- 
denced concurrent and subsequent to the 
debate in the Senate at the time of our 
consideration of the military appropria- 
tions bill. Two excellent columns have 
been written by the perceptive columnist, 
Holmes Alexander, on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Alexander's 
column entitled Military Airlift Lags 
Because of Competition and the Budget,” 
which appeared in the Greenville News, 
Greenville, S.C., on July 17, 1959, and his 
column entitled “Military Airlift as Im- 
portant as Airpower in Defense Setup,” 
published in the July 21, 1959, edition of 
the Greenville News, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
July 17, 1959 
MILITARY Armmurrr Lacs Because or COMPETI- 
TION AND THE BUDGET 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Scorr Am Force Base, II1.— There is a dally 
carrier plane which flies between Frankfurt 
and West Berlin with American soldiers and 
civilians. Until I went there a few weeks 
ago, I had assumed that this flight, over 
enemy territory in the most hotly contested 
area of the cold war, would be accomplished 
with the best and newest American planes. 
But this ticklish mission is carried out by the 
C47 a two-engine DC-3 which has been a 
good old Dobbin in service since the early 
1930's, Why this famine ration in military 
aviation? Why put the armed services, of 
all our American facilities, on an austerity 
program? 

There are five divisions of the American 
Army in West Germany, and they are well 
armed, well trained, fit for whatever is to 
come. If a European war turns into an all- 
out thermonuclear war (as Presdent Elsen- 
hower says it almost certainly must), then 
the American troops will die in the general 
holocaust without giving much of an ac- 
count of themselves, 

But if, as we must consider a possibility, 
there is a limited war in Europe, or a series 
of limited actions around the world, we are 
going to need the biggest, the best, the 
swiftest, the most reliable airlift armada 
that American industrial capacity can 
produce. 

But this sort of airlift we do not have. 
The American troops in Europe do not have 
the best chance we can offer them of being 
reinforced on time, in force. Again—why 
short rations for the military machine? 
Again—what's this rubber-tire midriff which 
business, labor, and the general population 
are wearing at home, while the armed forces 
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are subsisting on retread aircraft and 
promises 


7 

The intercontinental and the transcon- 
tinental airlines are flying payloads in the 
new jets, the Boeing 707, the Douglas DC-8, 
and the Convair 880. The official armed serv- 
ice airlift called MATS (Military Air Trans- 
port Service) does not have a single jet 
transport. The only three-passenger jets 
in military use are for the use of very im- 
portant persons in the civilian government. 
How come Pan American, American, TWA, 
United, and Deita are today better equipped, 
and are several years ahead in orders, train- 
ing, and experience, than our military air- 
lift? 

MATS is a round-the-world system which 
carries military passengers wherever they are 
supposed to go. MATS also carries missiles 
and rockets, generally manufactured in the 
West or on the Pacific Coast, to the test sites 
at Cape Canaveral and to oversea cases in 
Britain and Germany. The military passen- 
gers and cargoes are far more urgent and 
critical than anything carried by the big air- 
lines, But the vital military payloads are 
being toted in hand-me-down aircraft which 
the commercial lines are discarding. 

The internal airlines like Capital, Ozark, 
and Western are going in for the propjet 
planes, the Viscount, the Fairchild, and the 
Lockheed versions. MATS is beginning to 
get a few of the big propjets—there are only 
24 in operation today—for the missile sup- 
ply missions. But virtually the whole mili- 
tary airlift today is made up of yesterday's 
planes—which operate at greater cost, lesser 
efficiency, poorer economy each year. MATS 
in size is the second largest airline in the 
world. The biggest airline is the Soviet 
equivalent of MATS—the Aeroflot, which re- 
cently brought Comrade Kozlov nonstop 
from Moscow in something over 11 hours, 

There are a couple of answers to the ques- 
tions raised above, and I doubt if the Amer- 
ican people will like what they hear. For 
one thing, there is the spending which the 
Federal Government does to bolster the farm 
economy, to provide subsidized housing, to 
bid for good will with foreign aid—these 
things have made it necessary to slow up 
the program of aircraft procurement. Com- 
bat aircraft necessarily get priority over 
airlift, but this produces the anomaly of 
Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air 
Command fiying two or three times faster 
than its supporting unit. This could bring 
about a situation where SAC and TAC might 
fly combat missions from overseas bases 
and then be forced to wait several days for 
the next supply of bombs, fuel, and re- 
placement part. 

There is another reason, and a much less 
worthy one, why MATS is an obsolete air- 
lift, and is falling further behind in the 
state of aviation as the months go past. 
There is a petty and avaricious jealousy on 
the part of the commercial airlines toward 
MATS. Theoretically, if MATS were dis- 
solved, the commercial lines would get the 
business of flying military passengers and 
cargoes overseas. Actually, the personnel 
would probably be sent by ship, and be out 
of circulation that much longer. Much of 
the cargo is too dangerous and cumbersome 
for aviation handling. Moreover, MATS last 
year spent about $71 million buying supple- 
mental airlift from several dozen airline 
firms, most of which fall in the field of 
small business. There are 80-odd airline 
companies bidding for the MATS dollar. 

The Federal budget and commercial com- 
petition, then, are the two main reasons 
why our millitary- airlift is Ingging. On the 
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other hand, there is every reason in the 
free world why MATS should start modern- 
izing tomorrow. 

From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 21, 

1959 
MILITARY ÅIRLIFT AS IMPORTANT AS AIRPOWER 
IN DEFENSE SETUP 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Asoarp C—133 No. 62007.—"That's where we 
dumped yesterday,” said 5. Sgt. Ronald Car- 
son (Albany, N. T.) pointing to a spot in the 
Pociic Ocean. He meant that yesterday 
there was a propeller malfunction on this 
aircraft, requiring the plane commander, 
Capt. John Watson (Evans Mills, N.Y.) to 
discharge 30,000 pounds of jet fuel in order 
to make an emergency landing, 

Nobody except this reporter seemed to re- 
gard this as much of an experience. Stand- 
ard operational procedures,” said Captain 
Watson with the sang-froid of a 17-year Air 
Force veteran. 

But this re has never been able to 
Cultivate a blase attitude toward military 
aviation. Every mission has its own 
romance. This particular Air Force assign- 
ment calls for a journey of better than 6,000 
statute miles, from California to Britain. 
We are carrying 67,142 pounds of support 
equipment for the Thor, a 1,500-mile missile 
to be delivered to a Royal Air Force station 
of classified location. 

This morning before takeoff I saw the Thor 
projectile at the start of its Journey in an- 
other aircraft of the transport fleet. Thor. 
an intermediate range weapon that ls ideal 
for the distances of West Europe, has been 
exhibited at a number of static dispalys and 
is reasonably familiar to interested folks. 
But the ground support equipment of the 
Thor is about four times as large as the mis- 
sile itself and is many times more secret. 

The largest item aboard is a 33,000 pound 
liquid oxygen (LOX) tank. But for the 


of the distance around the world. Since the 
end of World War H. we have repeatedly risen 
to crises—in Berlin, Hungary, Korea, For- 
mosa, Vietnam, Lebanon—by the handy use 
of airlift, rather than air power. 


an instructor-engineer. Capt. Allan Jensen 
(Attica, N.Y.) is on board to do some “stick 
time“ as pilot. S. Sgt. Clarence Hertz (East- 
on, Pa.) is a student flight engineer. Dur- 
ing most of the filght the cockpit is an at- 
tentive classroom, 

Air Force flight crews are not unionized. 
Their duty-day is 21 hours. They seldom 
know when they report to Operations where 
the next trip will take them, or who their 
fellow crew members will be. All this is a 
far cry from the close camaraderie of war- 
time flying where crews stuck together for 
the duration and usually flew the same alr- 
craft until it got shot down. 

These are advantages which the Air Force 
has had to discard because of limited skills 
and equipment. Today, with flight crews 
and maintenance crews so specialized and 
individualized, a wholly new kind of morale 
and discipline must be developed, Instead 
of unit spirit, a man needs the inspiration 
of pride in work and sufficiency of family 
income. The 5 married men of this crew 
have a total of 12 children, 

Among the specialists aboard is A2c Ed- 
ward North (Camden, N. T.), this aircraft's 
loadmaster. Airman North is a graduate of 
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two service schools. At Tachikawa, Japan, 
he studied weights and measures as applied 
to aircraft systems. He has the big job of 
supervising the loading and placing of the 
cargo, keeping in mind its weight and bal- 
ance. He is also responsible for restraining 
the load during in-flight turbulence. In ad- 
dition to knowing alr freight in general, 
Airman North took a course at Sheppard 
Airbase, Tex., in the delicate work of loading 
missile systems. He studied the abiilty of 
Air Force planes to carry missiles. 

This whole job of military transport is un- 
glamorous and unsung—but there is no more 
important work throughout the Armed 
Forces, 


Cardinal Cusking Explains Opposition 
to Invitation for Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
statement, sound, logical and correct, 
made by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, of Boston, appearing in the 
Portal of August 8, 1959, setting forth 
the reasons why he feels an invita- 
tion should not have been given to 
Mr. Khrushchev to visit the United 
States. 

As Cardinal Cushing -well said, “His 
[Khrushchey’s] only purpose of ac- 
cepting an invitation to any country 
is to propagate communism.” 

How well and pointedly he calls at- 
tention to the people of big, strong and 
proud America of the actions of the 
people of Scandinavian countries when 
he said, “The Scandinavian countries 
knew that and their people protested 
with such vigor that Mr. Khrushchev 
canceled his visit.” 

What a contrast between the peoples 
of the small but proud and brave Scandi- 
navian countries and our own. 

CARDINAL EXPLAINS OPPOSITION To INVITATION 
ron KHRUSHCHEV 

In the light of my addresses and writings 
concerning atheistic communism, I could 
not favor an official invitation to the leader 
of that international conspiracy to visit 
the United States. 

It can be said that communism is a fruit 
of the materialism of the world and a 
judgement thereon. 

Like all of us, the Communist leaders 
fear another war. They say that it is possi- 
ble to live together peacefully, But actually 
their ideologic war, a third world war, has 
already started, and their intention ls to 
bring it to victory. 

Khrushchev is a dedicated man. Therein 
lies his strength. But he is dedicated to a 


godless ideology, leading to slavery. That is 


what makes him so dangerous. Men like 
him have been won to nobler beliefs and 
have become their greatest champions. But 
whoever thinks that we can influence 
Khrushchev merely by showing him how our 
democracy functions and how well off we 
are, has no conception of the passionate, 
hate filled contempt for our way of living 
which possesses Khrushchey and company. 
We cannot change him. Day and night, in 
thought and in deed, he is working with 
cunning determination together with his as- 


‘ism, 
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sociates for the worldwide victory of com- 
munism. Every problem or situation—Ber- 
lin, Geneva, friendly visits, cultural ex- 
changes—used to further one primary pur- 
pose—world revolution. Are we ourselves 50 
completely without passionate faith in our 
ideals that we cannot believe others capable 
thereof? 

I recall Mikoyan's visit. It was pitiable 
to see with what supreme cleverness he made 
use of the whole gamut of emotions—ideal- 
love of peace, sentiment, simple- 
mindedness, vanity, business acumen, mam- 
man. If we were taken in by him, what can 
we expect from Khrushchev's visit? 

Ideologically disarmed, we lay open our 
country, through an invitation to Khru- 
shchev, to the planned offensive of an ideo- 
logic elite force. That is like opening our 
frontiers to the enemy in a military war. 
It is unwise. What is more: If the United 
States opens her doors to the Communist 
world revolution dictator, we fail the strug- 
gling people of the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. But if we refused to open our 
doors, we shall strengthen their courage; 
and the young nations of Asia and Africa, 
who are standing at the crossroads, anxious 
to learn about us will see in the path of 
democracy a new and clearer light. Having 
invited Khrushchey how can we fail to in- 
vite the other dictators—the head of Red 
China et al. 

But there is a more important aspect. 
The Soviet Union is an Ideologie power 
arsenal. In a short space of time it has 
revolutionized 900 million people. We seem 
to be ideologically impoverished, possessing 
only little of the love of God and country 
that characterized our forebears. We have 
fallen for the idol of materialism. When we 
get into contact with the Russian thought 
power arsenal, the current runs toward us, 
not the other way. 

But the current can be turned, The 
United States can become a moral Ideologie 
power arsenal of such potency that the cur- 
rent will pass from us. Too long have we 
been content with pleasure, luxury, wealth, 
and lukewarm Christianity. Every Christian 
prays: “Thy will be done, on earth as it is 
in heaven.” It is nonsense to pray like that 
without seriously desiring what we are pray- 
ing for. If I really want it, then I must stand 
up for it, in my own life and in the life 
of others, in the life of the Nation and in the 
life of the whole world, with all that I am 
and have, led by God, in community with 
others who feel the same obligation. Then 
indeed the miracle will be achieved and other 
nations and peoples will be im They 
will follow genuine moral leadership not 
material progress. 

That is ideology. That is Christianity. 
That is moral strength. If we do not choose 
this way and live it, as individuals and as 
nations, we choose communism, as Khru- 
shchey wants us. His only purpose of ac- 
cepting an invitation to any country is to 
propagate communism. The Scandinavian 
countries knew that and their people pro- 
tested with such vigor that Mr, Khrushchev 
canceled his visit. 


Excellent College Facilities Serving the 
City of San Antonio, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
IN THE SENATE pestered UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 4, 1959, the San Antonio 
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Light published a memorable article 
entitled “A World of Knowledge.” This 
article outlined in detail the excellent 
college facilities serving the city of San 
Antonio, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Antonio Light, Aug. 4, 1959] 
A Wortp or KNOWLEDGE AT His FINGERTIPS 
(By Joe Rust) 

Books are the gateway to learning. 

Of them, Sir Francis Bacon once penned: 

“Books are ships which pass through the 
vast seas of time.” 

Books to worldly writers and philosophers 
have been “wells of living waters,” com- 
passes, telescopes, sextants, and charts,” “the 
chloroform of the mind,” sepulchers of 
thought,” the soul of the past.“ “dead 
laurels of the dead.” 

But, to the average college student, a book 
has little such philosophical connotation. 
To him, books are guides, aids to learning, 
often necessary evils. 

As to the great men of literature, books 
are to the college students instruments to 
be lauded, loved, hated, denounced. 

Colleges today, rather than persisting that 
the student develop a love only for venerable 
works, orientate the student toward using 
books to fill that ever-present gap between 
experience and education. 

That is, books are not ends in themselves, 
but means to ends. Critical reading of even 
the most revered of the classics is empha- 
sized today in colleges scross the Nation. 

San Antonio’s four major colleges and two 
universities support this critical education 
Program. Each has extensive libraries of 
resource materials, as well as the great works 
of literature. 

Thomas Carlyle was perhaps near the truth 
when he defined a university as “a collection 
of books.“ 

But, just to what extent must a student 
Penetrate these books to become educated? 
It has been said that the educated man 
knows not the answer to every question, only 
where to find it. 

Then, the true value of college is the true 
value of books—a guide and an aid to learn- 


How many books does a student read dur- 
Ing 4 years of college? Naturally, the answer 
depends on a student's major field of study, 
and, to a great extent, the student himself. 

One would expect an English major's read- 
ing load to be more voluminous than that 
of a mathematics major. 

Too, just what length must a work be 
before it becomes a book? 

Despite these limitations, several San An- 
tonio educators have supplied qualified an- 
Swers. The conclusion—the average college 
student penetrates at least 400 complete 
books while in undergraduate work. 

San Antonio's six institutes of higher 
learning offer a variety of paths in achieving 
this average, through both Uberal arts and 
specialization. 

The Alamo City ranks high on the listing 
ot Texas college towns: The city's six col- 
leges should reach peak enrollment of near 
13.000 this fall. 

St. Marys University, the city’s iargest sen- 
lor college, is a school for men, but is co- 


educational in the law school. The 108-year- * 


Old school will enroll near 2.200. 

The school, under the administration of 
the Soclety of Mary, offers the B.A., the B.S., 
the ME., an industrial engineering degree, 
a law degree, and the B.B.A. 

San Antonio's other university, Trinity, is 
Privately supported under the auspices of the 
Texas synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A. Trinity will enroll some 1,700. 
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Trinity, which boasts of its 107-acre sky- 
line campus overlooking the city, confers the 
baccalaureate degree in 24 fields; the grad- 
uate, in 10. These are through the bachelor 
of arts, the bachelor of science, the bachelor 
of medicine, the master of arts, the master of 
science, and the maater of education. 

San Antonio has two junior colleges, San 
Antonio College and St. Phillip’s. Both are 
supported from urban tax funds and State 
revenue. 


> 
The former, the largest separate junior col- 


lege in Texas, will enroll a total 6,000 in day 
and evening classes this fall; the latter, 
1,100. 

St. Philip's specializes in yocational-tech- 
nical training. 

Our Lady of the Lake and Incarnate Word, 
both privately endowed women's colleges un- 
der the auspices of the Catholic Church, will 
register approximately 750 and 950, respec- 
tively. 

Incarnate Word offers the bachelor of arts, 
the bachelor of science, the bachelor of medi- 
cine, the master of arts, and the master of 
education; Our Lady of the Lake, the bachelor 
of arts, the bachelor of science, three music 
degrees, the master of education, and a social 
work degree. 

Following an undergraduate degree plan is 
not a matter of taking only courses in one 
field of study. Each major degree field must 
be supplemented with a general arts and 
sciences core. 

For instance, a major in English takes only 
one-third of the required degree hours in 
English courses. The remainder is taken 
with natural and social sciences, languages, 
and background courses. 

Liberal arts courses, especially English and 
history, carry stiff reading loads, An English 
graduate of Incarnate Word make the follow- 
ing estimation: 400 books in English; 250 in 
her minor field; 180 in general education 
courses; 20 in languages; 20 in professional 
courses; more than 500 reference works. 

Dr. Marjorie Morrison, head of the Trinity 
English department, said an English major is 
required approximately 200 pages of critical 
reading per week per course. 

She said reading load varies as to the type 
of course—literary personality, literary types, 
and survey courses. 

A history major will read from 17,000 to 
27,000 pages in his major in college, accord- 
Ing to Dr. Frances Hendricks of Trinity. 

Contrasted with an English major, a music 
major does not carry a heavy reading load. 
But, as was pointed out by Dr. Prank Hughes, 
Trinity music director, emphasis in music 
study is switched from the printed page to 
printed sheet music. 

In this relation, the music major reads as 
much as does the English major. Too, the 
two must have the same liberal arts back- 
ground. 

Also, Hughes pointed out that 50 of the 
68 hours required for a music degree for 
teaching in public high school must be in 
music theory, history, and teaching methods. 

Too; such a major must take 24 hours of 
education in order to receive a State teach- 
ing certificate. Such a requirement must 
be met by any potential secondary school 
teacher, regardless of his major. 

Education courses require two to three 
textbooks per course, each book approxi- 
mately 650 pages in length, pointed out Dr. 
Felix Ullrich, of the Trinity education de- 
partment. 

He said potential teachers are urged to 
read extensively from more than 80 profes- 
sional magazines and are required to become 
acquainted with many reference works for 
research papers. 

Another field requiring extensive reading 
in periodicals, Government documents, and 
journals is that of social work. Said Sister 
Mary Immaculate, director of the Worden 
School of Social Work, Our Lady of the Lake 
College: 
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“We strive to teach our students to ensue 
intelligent, orderly use of study material ref- 
erences rather than texts.” 

Worden, the only private coeducational 
school of social work in Texas, utilizes a 
basic library orientation program for all stu- 
dents. Sister Mary Immaculate said also 
that each student is encouraged to build his 
own library of basic social workbooks. 

Our Lady of the Lake also is outstand- 
ing in speech therapy. Outside materials 
also play a great role in this field, Speech 
Clinic Director Sister Mary Arthur said, 

She pointed out that the therapy major 
must have a broad background in phonetics, 
languages, and anatomy. Much time is spent 
in actual on-the-job clinical training rather 
than in specific texts. Sister Mary Arthur 
added; 

“By supplying our students with a lengthy 
bibliography of materials, we strive to teach 
them learning through their own initiative. 
This encourages and stimulates them to do 
their own reading.” 

Still another field where professional man- 
uals are extensively used is business admin- 
istration. St. Mary's University boasts the 
largest business library in south Texas. 

Brother Paul Goelz, SM., estimated a 
business major penetrates more than 150 
books in his major alone during 4 years of 
undergraduate work. He said there are 
more than 50 outstanding professional 
periodicals recommended to all business 
majors. 8 

One major in which extensive use of re- 
quired books is practical because of the 
cost of texts is science. However, a grad- 
uate student in chemistry at St. Mary's said 
an undergraduate in the science must pur- 
chase up to eight books in each of nine 
chemistry courses. $ 

Chemistry requires long hours of techni- 
cal reading in quantitative and qualitative 
analysis and thermo-dynamics from large 
volumes, he said. ` 

Brother Charles Cumminsky, S.M., head 
of the St. Mary's chemistry department, said 
the average chemistry major reads approxi- 
mately 150 books in his field. 

Science reading is also heavy in medical 
technology, Sister Mary Daniel, professor of 
chemistry at Incarnate Word, said. The 
college is known for its nursing, medical 
technology, radiologic technology, and medi- 
cal record library science programs through 
the Santa Rosa hospital. 

Incarnate Word also is acclaimed for its 
work with teacher training for exceptional 
children, the mentally retarded, and the 
physically handicapped. 

Even fields of industrial education re- 
quire heavy reading loads. Some 22 books 
and 11 manuals are used annually in the 
study of auto mechanics alone. Oscar 
Eason, director of industrial education at 
St. Philip’s, said. 

Professional fields In graduate work re- 
quire the heaviest reading loads. An average 
law student reads some 37,000 to 40,000 
pages of case books and law reviews dur- 
ing 3 years of work, it was estimated by 
Dean Ernest Raba of the St. Mary's law 
school. 

Institutes of learning today need increas- 
ing educational facilities to meet increasing 
enrollments and demand for expanded sub- 
ject fields, This means new college construc- 
tion projects almost yearly, 

San Antonio schools are keeping up with 
the construction tide. New projects include: 

Trinity: The new $500,000 Marrs McLean 
Science Center; new $100,000 Cobb-Racey 
Science Auditorium; $145,000 Olympic swim- 
ming pool; $61,000 tennis stadium. 

St. Marys: New $400,000 faculty residence; 
$375,000 student residence hall to be con- 
structed. 

Our Lady of the Lake: Pacelli hall, wom- 
en's residence hall; Anchilla-Domini Hall for 
Nuns; Harry Jersig Memorial Speech Clinic. 
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SAC: Groundbreaking for new $880,000 
science building. k 

St. Philips: New $23,000 warehouse to 
house sheet metal and welding classes; new 
100-car parking area; two new $30,000 tennis 
courts, 

Incarnate Word: New student center and 
residence hall; Katherine A. Ryan Center for 
Mentally Retarded Children in planning 
stage; plans for new chapel underway, 

Renewed evaluation of books and upswing 
of construction in San Antonio schools must 
be coupled with the increasing excellence 
of school faculties. Trinity now boasts of 
a 42 percent doctor-of-philosophy faculty 
with 1 teacher for every 15 students while 
St. Mary's recently inaugurated a “Great 
Teacher” program. 

Count of faculty in the six schools now 
stands as follows: 

Trinity—105; SAC—146 part time, 106 full 
time; St. Mary’s—49 full time from Society 
of Mary, 57 full time lay, 47 part time. 

St. Phillip’s—22 full time, 50 part time; 
Our Lady of the Lake—72 full time, 21 part 
time; Incarnate Word, 74. 

Any final analysis of how well educated a 
student may be after college rests with the 
student himself. To say that the Storch 
Memorial Library of Trinity University has 
loaned some 125,000 books over the past 4 
years is not to say that these books were 
evenly distributed among the students, 

Some students read only what was re- 
quired of them, some read more. Those who 
read more will probably carry the habit with 
them into their homes. They are searching 
for new ways to push back the frontiers of 
knowledge. 

Reading is not an enterprise which ends 
with college. Good books are a prized pos- 
session of any home. Marcus Cicero, the 
Roman orator, was a perceptive man, Once 
he said: 

“A room without books is a body without 
a soul.” 


Halfhearted Action Hurts Justice Code 
Stature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include here a distin- 
guished article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal of August 8. The Journal 
has been the spokesman of the services 
since 1863. The subject of military jus- 
tice has been vital since the beginning 
of military forces. It warrants our at- 
tention when the Journal propounds its 
views on the present state of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. These 
views I hold correct. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

HALFHEARTED ACTION Hurts Justice Cope 

STATURE 

The Department of Defense between now 
and January should make up its mind if 
long-sought revision of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice is important. If the an- 
ewer is affirmative, as it has been for more 
than 4 years, then the Pentagon should go 
all-out to obtain favorable congressional 
action. 

As the case now stands, defense leaders 
advise Congress each January that military 
morale and combat effectiveness are heing 
hurt by certain provisions of the Uniform 
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Code of Military Justice—one of which, for 
example, requires enlisted men to be court- 
martialed in circumstances where officers are 
not required to stand trial. Having pre- 
sented is annual quick brief. on the need 
for amending the complex law and strength- 
ening the discipline authority of command- 
ing officers, Defense leaders then retired to 
their Pentagon chambers, away from the 
inevitable controversy that will be provoked 
by changing the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

This hit-and-run approach certainly has 
done nothing to gain a proper hearing for 
the proposed changes. Worse than that, the 
annual statements concerning its shortcom- 
ings have damaged the stature of the code 
throughout the fighting forces. 

If the Pentagon decides that Uniform Code 
of Military Justice changes are not impor- 
tant enough to fight for next year, or that 
they cannot be attained in an election year, 
we advise silence on the problem come Jan- 
uary. But the half-documented story that 
has been made avaliable to date indicates 
clearly enough that the administration of 
military justice would be served well by a 
comprehensive congressional inquiry into 
the changes that, up to now, have been sug- 
So 80 earnestly and advocated so ineffec- 
tively. 


Financial Aid to Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a very fine article in the Oregon 
Business Review, published monthly by 
the University of Oregon Business Re- 
search, written by Prof. Edward W. 
Reed, professor of finance at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, entitled “Federal and 
State Measures for Financial Aid to 
Small Business,” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Oregon Business Reylew, May 
1959 
FEDERAL AND STATE MEASURES FOR FINANCIAL 
Am ro SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Edward W. Reed, professor of finance, 
University of Oregon) 

The financing of small business has long 
been a problem in America. Large and long- 
established businesses are generally able to 
obtain equity capital and long-term funds 
from the sale of stocks and bonds through 
organized capital markets. Small firms 
have, however, had difficulty in obtaining 
funds through the capital markets, and, if 
they are able to do so, the cost is almost 
prohibitive. A study made by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
early in 1958 indicates that adequate credit 
is available to small business from banks and 
private ‘sources; but recent testimony in 
Congress regarding the financing of small 
business points to the inadequacy of facil- 
ities for providing long-term loans and 
equity capital, 

This problem has been partially met over 
the years by local industrial foundations and 
in more recent years by State development 
credit corporations. Congress has struggled 
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with the problem for the past several years, 
and during the last session enacted legisla- 
tion designed to promote and encourage the 
long-term financing of small business. This 
legislation had three phases. (1) The Small 
Business Administration was made a per- 
manent agency with increased lending power 
and a reduction in the maximum interest 
rate it may charge borrowers (the Small 
Business Administration was established as 
a temporary agency in 1953 for the purpose 
of making short and intermediate loans to- 
small business). (2) The tax obligations of 
small firms were lightened. And (3) the 
Small Business Investment Act was enacted 
to make funds available to specialized in- 
vestment companies. In this article we are 
concerned primarily with the latter legisla- 
tion. 

The small Business Investment Act is 
unique in that greater emphasis has been 
placed upon private enterprise and local 
initiative than on direct government ald. 
The act is designed to augment ownership 
capital indirectly by providing for Federal 
along with private funds to investment com- 
panies, which in turn will invest in and 
make loans to small businesses, It is hoped 
that this legislation will result in the organ- 
ization of small-business investment com- 
panies, which will attract large amounts of 
private capital and channel them into the 
small businesses throughout the country 
which have need for additional capital. 

Small- business investment companies may 
be organized under the general incorporation 
laws of the various States. If, however, the 
Small Business Administration determines 
that such companies cannot be chartered ' 
under State law and Operate in accordance 
with the purposes of the act, they may be 
chartered by the Small Business Administra- 
tion under Federal law. However, they must 
be chartered under State law after June 30, 
1961, when the chartering authority of the 
Small Business Administration will termi- 
nate. By that time States will have had an 
opportunity to provide for the formation of 
such small-business investment companies 
and the chartering function by the Small 
Business Administration will therefore be 
unnecessary. Termination of chartering 
authority by this agency will have no effect 
upon the continulng activities of any of the 
small-business investment companies pre- 
viously chartered. 

A minimum of 10 stockholders may organ- 
ize a small-business investment company 
under Federal law. These stockholders may 
be Individuals, partnerships, corporations, 
insurance companies, and financial institu- 
tions, including banks insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Insured 
banks, however, may not hold shares in such 
companies and in amount aggregating more 
thun 1 percent of their capital and surplus- 
There is no requirement regarding the minl- 
mum or maximum amount of stock that ® 
stockholder must or can hold. Theoretically. 
one stockholder could supply virtually the 
entire amount required to start a small- 
business investment company. A bank, for 
example, with a capital and surplus of $15 
million could organize such a company as a 
subsidiary; in fact, this has already been 
done. 

A small-business investment company 
must have a paid-in capital of at least $300.- 
000 before commencing business. At least 
half of this must be provided by the stock- 
holders; the remaining 50 percent may be 
invested by the Small Business Administra- 
tion in the form of subordinated debentures. 
Subordinated debentures are evidences of 
long-term debt which rank ahead of common 
stock but behind other indebtedness in case 
of liquidation. The $150,000 secured from 
the Small Business Administration cannot 
exceed a term of 20 years and will carry an 
interest rate of 5 percent. In addition to the 
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$150,000 provided by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration as a part of the original capital, 
an investment company may borrow an 
umount equal to 50 percent of the paid-in 
Capital and surplus from the same source. 
This loan will also carry an interest rate of 
5 percent and will have a maturity of 20 
years. Thus it is possible for the stockholders 
to derive $300,000 from the SBA in the forma- 
tion of a small-business investment company 
with assets of $450,000. Smali-business in- 
vestment companies will also be able to bor- 
row from private sources and will probably 
borrow up to $4 for every 81 of capital and 
surplus. The $150,000 loan from the SBA is 
authorized to encourage the formation and 
growth of small-business investment com- 
panies until they have been able to build up 
sufficient capital of their own. 

Snjali-business investment companies will 
be, it is hoped, of assistance to small business 
by making long-term loans and by purchas- 
ing convertible debentures. Loans can be 
made to both Incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated small-business concerns which have 
Need for funds for sound financing, growth, 
Modernization, and expansion. Loans may 
be made directly or in cooperation with other 
lending institutions on an immediate or 
deferred basis. Loans are limited to a ma- 
turity of 20 years uniess an extended matu- 
rity, not exceeding 10 years, “will ald in the 
Orderly liquidation of such loans.” The rate 
of interest charged by the company on loans 
will be established by the company, but can- 
not exceed the limit set by the usury law 
of the State in which it is incorporated. If 
there is no legal limit, a limit will be estab- 
lished by the SBA, 

Small-business investment companies may 
Make capital available to small business 
by the purchase of convertible debentures. 
These debentures will bear a rate of interest 
established in the same manner as are loans. 
Debentures may be callable on any interest- 
Payment date upon 3 months’ notice at par 
Plus accrued interest. They may be con- 
vertible at the option of the company or a 
holder in due course into the stock of the 
small-business concern. Before providing 
capital in this manner, the small-business 
investment company may require a small- 
business concern to refinance any or all of 
its outstanding indebtedness so that the in- 
vestment company will- be only holder of 
debt. The small-business concern must also 
agree not to incur further indebtedness with- 
Out the approval of the small-business invest- 
ment company and to give the company an 
Opportunity to finance such additional in- 
debtedness. A business concern securing 
Capital from a small-business investment 
Company in this manner is required to be- 
Come a stockholder in the investment com- 
pany in an amount equal to not less than 
2 nor more than 5 percent of the capital pro- 
vided. The amount that a small-business 
investment company may lend to any one 
small-business concern is limited to 20 per- 
Cent of its combined capital and surplus, 
unless otherwise approved by the Small Busi- 
hess Investment Division of the Small Busi- 
Ness Administration. 

The Small Business Investment Act cre- 
ated a fund of $250 million to be made avail- 
Able to small-business investment compa- 
nies. These funds will have to be repaid 
in time. This amount of money will act as 
a revolving fund to be made avaliable to 
Other investment companies as it is repaid. 
There has been widespread public interest 
in this new legislation, and a number of 
Individuals, banks, and other financial in- 
stitutions have applied for charters to estab- 
lish small-business investment companies. 
Nineteen of these applicants have been asked 
to proceed with their n even 
though licenses have not been completely ap- 
Proved, Two licenses have been issued. The 
Companies that have already received a 
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license are the First Minneapolis Investment 
Co. and the Citizens & Southern Small Busi- 
ness Investment Co. of Atlanta, which is an 
affiliate of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank. Though there has been some interest 

in Oregon, no investment compa- 
mies have been chartered. Most of the in- 
terest has been in Portland, where two groups 
are seriously considering the formation of 
a company. 

In addition to the funds that are made 
available to small-business investment com- 
panies, Federal funds are-also available for a 
specific purpose to State and local develop- 
ment companies that are already in opera- 
tion. The Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make loans to State and local 
development companies for plant construc- 
tion, conversion, or expansion, including the 
acquisition of land. These loans may be 
made directly or in cooperation with banks 
or other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate on an immediate or 
deferred basis. Such loans are designed to 
assist an identifiable small-business concern 
and are limited to $250,000 for each identifi- 
able small business, such as one cannery or 
one foundry. These loans are made for a 
period of 10 years plus such additional pe- 
riod as is estimated may be required to com- 
plete construction, conversion, or expansion. 
However, this period may be extended for an 
additional period not to exceed 10 years if 
such renewal or extension will aid in an 
orderly liquidation. In agreements to par- 
ticipate in loans on a deferred basis the 
Small Business Administration’s participa- 
tion is limited to 90 percent of the balance 
of the loan outstanding at the time of dis- 
bursement., The authority to make such 
loans to local development companies expires 
June 30,1961. There are at the present time 
17 local development companies in Oregon 
which could take advantage of this provi- 
sion of the Small Business Investment Com- 
pany Act. 

The Small Business Administration is also 
authorized to make loans to State develop- 
ment companies exclusively. The funds that 
may be advanced to State development com- 
panies will be made in exchange for obliga- 
tions of such companies, and the amount 
available is limited to an amount equal to 
the amount borrowed by it from all other 
sources. These loans will be made for a 
period of 20 years at 5 percent interest and 
the funds may be used for any acceptable 
purpose. 

During the recent session of the Oregon 
Legislature a law was enacted which permits 
the formation of State development credit 
corporations, which when organized will be 
eligible to take advantage of some of the 
provisions of the Small Business Investment 
Company Act. The objective of the Oregon 
act is to promote the industrial, agricultural, 
and recreational development of the State. 
A corporation organized under this statute 
will have the authority to borrow money 
from: various sources, including individuals, 
financial institutions, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to lend funds and purchase 
shares in business and industrial corpora- 
tions in need of financial assistance. It 
will also have the power to hold, lease, and 
transfer property. Such a corporation May 
be organized by nine persons for a capital of 
not less than $25,000. In addition to the 
stockholders, provision is made for mem- 
bership in the corporation. Members of the 
corporation may consist of such financial in- 
stitutions as commercial banks, trust com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, insurance companies, 
and union health and welfare funds. These 
members will have no voting rights, but may 
lend funds to the State development credit 
corporation. Banks, trust companies, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and insurance 
companies may lend an amount equal to 3 
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percent of their capital and surplus to the 
credit corporation; mutual savings banks 
may lend 3 percent of their guarantee fund; 
and union health and welfare funds may 
lend up to 3 percent of their funds. Those 
members who agree to lend to the corpora- 
tion will be called upon to lend when the 
needs arise and the call will be prorated 
among the members on the same proportion 
that the maximum lending Limit bears to 
the aggregate maximum lending limit of all 
members. The credit corporation is required 
to set aside 10 percent of its net earnings 
in a surplus account each year until this sur- 
plus amounts to one-half of its stated capi- 
tal for losses and contingencies, State de- 
velopment credit corporations organized 
under this act are exempt from the corpora- 
tion franchise tax and the State tncome tax. 

The act permits the State bond commis- 
sion to invest moneys from the various funds 
under its jurisdiction in the bonds of State 
development credit corporations. However, 
not more than 3 percent of each fund may 
be invested. State development credit cor- 
porations will be examined by the division 
of audits of the office of the secretary of 
state, 

The act states that the department of 
planning and development “shall encourage 
and promote the formation of State devel- 
opment credit corporations where it deter- 
mines that their formation is in the public 
interest.” The department may also consult 
with, advise, and give technical assistance 
to persons interested in organizing such 
credit corporations. 

Whether or not the program will be suc- 
cessful will depend on many factors. Bas- 
ically, the success will depend upon the en- 
thusiasm expressed on the local level for 
such a program, and the provision of a por- 
tion of the capital required. It seems that 
a certain amount of civic pride and respon- 
sibility will be necessary for the operation 
and success of a small-business Investment 
company, In addition to this very impor- 
tant factor is the level of management of 
the small-business investment > 
It will be management st the local level that 
will evaluate the requests for financial aid 
and extend credit and equity capital rather 
than just another agency located in Wash- 
ington. 

In Oregon a small-business investment 
company could be formed under the general 
incorporation laws of the State. The re- 
centiy enacted legislation permitting the 
formation of a State credit corporation was 
not absolutely necessary; however, there are 
certain advantages in this legislation. In 
the first place, the legislation places the 
State legislature and the Governor on rec- 
ord that they recognize the long-term fi- 
nancing problems of small business and are 
hopeful that someone will do something 
about it. Second, the legislation permits 
certain financial institutions which will 
serve as a source of funds and possibly very 
valuable advice to take part in a program 
that has as its objective the industrial, agri- 
cultural, and recreational development of 
the State. Third, the legislation also per- 
mits the State bond commission to invest a 
portion of its funds in a program designed 
to help small business. Fourth, the legisla- 
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advantage of that portion of the Federal laws 
which permits a State credit corporation to 
borrow from the Small Investment Division 
of the Small Business Administration an 
amount equal to all of its other borrow- 
ings. Finally, the State legislation permit- 
ting the creation of State credit corpora- 
tions opens up more avenues for funds than 
is found in the creation of a small. business 
investment company. 

Both the Federal legislation and the State 
act offers a tool to private investors to earn 
a return on their funds as well as to help 
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small business; then programs should even- 
tually result in the increased incomes and 
profits, the basic ingredients of a higher 
standard of living. It is certainly a new 
frontier to small-business financing. 


Young Champions Frem New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, Delaware 
Township, in Camden County, N. J., is a 
growing community which finds itself, 
day after day, engulfed in a continued 
effort to head the list of other communi- 
ties grouped in the same classification. 
Delaware Township is one of the most 
civic-minded localities in the United 
States and permits nothing to stand in 
its way in striving to improve itself and 
its citizens. This American zealousness 
has resulted in many accomplishments 
for which its residents may justifiably 
claim the right to “hold our heads high.” 

Among these accomplishments is the 
attention given to the youth of the mu- 
nicipality insofar as concerns the devel- 
opment of sports and sportsmanship. 
Adults, men and women alike, have given 
unceasingly and ungrudgingly of their 
time, exertions, and knowledge to aid in 
properly directing the energy and the 
acts and the hopes of their boys and girls. 
Local businessmen, industrialists, and 
individuals have generously and repeat- 
edly supplied financial aid and support. 
The children, themselves, have recog- 
nized the advantages which are being 
offered and have wisely and wholeheart- 
edly seized the opportunities which have 
thus been developed. 

In Delaware Township, no program is 
given greater attention than that of the 
baseball Little Leagues and Babe Ruth 
Leagues. Literally starting from scratch 
several years ago, the men and women 
developed a Little League organization 
to the point where there are today two 
complete and separate leagues wherein a 
total of over 900 boys annually, between 
the ages of 8 and 12 years, are taught the 
fundamentals and the fine points of 
baseball and, more importantly and more 
intentionally, are impregnated with the 
worth and the value of American patriot- 
ism, citizenship, morality, and sports- 
manship. In addition, a Babe Ruth 
League is now closing out its sophomore 
year of activity with more than 100 boys 
in the 13- to 15-year-old age group hav- 
ing participated each year. The guid- 
ance and development of these Babe 
Ruth League boys can and must have 
only a good, healthy, and healthful effect 
in the neighborhoods, in the towns and 
cities, in the States of our United States, 
wherever the boys eventually establish 
their own homes and businesses and pro- 
Tessions. 

All this is wonderfully exemplified here 
in our Nation's chief city during this 
week of August 10 to 14,1959. In Griffith 
Stadium, the Middle Atlantic regional 


games in the National Babe Ruth 
League tournament are being played. 
Among the competing teams is the tour- 
nament team from Delaware Township 
in Camden County as the representa- 
tive team of New Jersey. The boys on 
this team come from homes involved in 
all walks of life—some of their families 
may be less wealthy than others; some 
of their families may be less educated 
than others; some of their families may 
be less fortunate than others—but Dela- 
ware Township League defies anyone to 
identify the boys on the fleld as coming 
from one or another of such classifica- 
tions. 

In 1955 and 1956, Delaware Township 
created a precedent when its team 
played in the final game of each year in 
the Little League world series at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and no group of boys ever 
earned a warmer spot in anyone’s heart 
as they lost out in the last game by one 
run in 1955 and by two runs in 1958. 
Now, after only 2 years of membership 
in the Babe Ruth League, nine of these 
Little Leaguers have formed the nucleus 
of a team which has scored triumph 
after triumph in the State of New Jersey 
to earn the honor of carrying that 
State’s name into the regional competi- 
tion right here in the District of Colum- 
bia. Because they recognize that they 
are but a part of a team, these nine 
former Little Leaguers know they can 
be successful only if the entire team of 
15 players can continue to coordinate 
their abilities and talents and to conduct 
themselves as a unit in their drive to get 
to California later this month where they 
expect to fulfill this year’s goal—the 
winning of the 1959 Babe Ruth League 
championship. 

The following is the list of the boys 
on this Delaware Township Babe Ruth 
League team which is representing the 
Garden State of New Jersey: 


Name Address 


Warren Andress... Clover FA Haddonfield 
ce, Kew Jersey. 


post offi 
428 Garden State Dr., 


Sidney Baker Mer- 
3 post office, New 
Jersey. 
Edward Becker... 103 Spring Honse Ct., Mer- 
3 post office, New 
Robert Brush 1. 127 Lenape Rd., Merchant- 
a post ofice, New 
Edward Butler t.. 32 Moors Ave. 
James Cooper 22 MePhelin Ave., Haddon- 
field post oflice, New 
Jersey. 
David Dubin 1 1522 Berlin Rd., Haddon- 
. post olllce, New 
Roy Hayman t... 43 Curtis Ave, 3 
post office, New Jersey. 
Ian Kent 5 N Ave. Haddonfield 
post office, New Jersey. 
Gerald MeNee L.. ll Elmhurst Ave., Haddon- 
field post ofico, New 
2 
Wilbur Robinson. 27 Moore Ave, 


John Rose }....... < Rd., Haddonfield 
post office, New Jersey. 
Henry Singleton 1. 73 Berlin Rd., Haddonfield 
post office, New Jersey. 
Ronald Starrett... 1¹ Masuchusetts Ave., Tad- 
si gg post office,” New 
Thomas Loung - Burnt "icm, Ra, 
8 New 
oe 
1 Their individual hobbics bpd baseball, swim- 
ming, football, bowling, ball, voice and Instru- 
dancing, stamp 
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Little League tournament records 


Morristown, NJ 
Easton, Md. 

Carlstadt, NJ. 
Alcan 1 ESAS 


rr 


1956 oppancnt 
‘Westmont, N. . aaepamin 4 > 
Haddonfield, N. I. 1 
Pennsanken, N. J. Sens 10 


wore ener norocw 


1959 Babe Ruth tournament record (as of 
Aug. 10, 1959) 


River Edge-Oradell, by ies 
Bordentown, NJ 


The 1955-56 Little League teams were 


managed Elmer Bauer and were 
coached by Strohmeier and Bacon 
Trottman. 


The 1959 Babe Ruth League team is 
being managed by Tod Lyon and is being 
coached by Harry Fischler and Irving 
Dean. 


The 1958-59 Babe Ruth League officials 
are: President, Harry Young; vice presi- 
dent, Tod Lyon; secretaries, Larry Kent 
and Harry Fischler; treasurer, Thomas 
J. Fallon, 


Bureau of Reclamation Program 
in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
1955 the Congress granted the Secretary 
of the Interior continuing authority to 
investigate and report on the water 
resources of 

In the current fiscal year, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which carries out these 
studies, is bringing to completion two 
important reports. One is a feasibility 
study of the Crater-Long Lakes Division 
of the Snettisham project, which would 
furnish hydroelectric power for indus- 
TCT 
area. The other Is a feasibility report 
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on the Devil Canyon project, Susitna 

River, a major project that may prove 

to answer the need of the State of Alaska 

and the Federal Military Establishment 
for low-cost power in the Fairbanks and 

Anchorage areas and along the Railbelt 

connectiong those cities. 

On August 7, 1959, at the annual con- 
vention of the Alaska Rural Electric 
Association, Inc., at Fairbanks, an ad- 
dress prepared by Daryl Roberts, Alaska 
District manager of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, was read by electrical engineer 
George Benesch. It provides an ex- 
cellent summary of the current and 
projected studies being made by the 
Alaska District of the Bureau. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or DARYL ROBERTS, ALASKA, DISTRICT 
MANAGER, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, GIVEN 
BY GEORGE BENESCH, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
AT THE ANNUAL ALASKA RURAL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION, AUGUST 7, 
1959, AT FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 
I am pleased to discuss with you the pres- 

ent and contemplated activities of the Bu- 

Teau of Reclamation in the development of 

the water resources of Alaska. I am per- 

sonally convinced that water is probably the 

Most important natural resource in the 

State. Its orderly development and use 

should be the concern of every individual. 

Public Law 322 enacted by Congress in 
1955 granted continuing authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate and 
report on the water resources of Alaska. 
Prior to that time such authority was made 
on a year-to-year basis. The Secretary has 
in turn appointed the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to carry out the studies for the Depart- 
ment. Therefore, the Bureau's work in 
Alaska is not governed by the Reclamation 
Acts. There is no prerequisite for Alaska 
to become a reclamation State for this work 
to continue. 

Our Alaska program is now in its 12th 
year. The early years were spent not only 
in completing a comprehensive overall study 
of Alaska’s water resources, but in build- 
ing the much-needed Eklutna project. This 
hydropower development went into operation 
in 1955 and is currently supplying 159,400,000 
kilowatts of energy annually in the Anchor- 
age area. It is, incidentally, returning 81. 
600,000 in revenue each year to the payment 
of interest and retirement of the Federal in- 
House Document 197, better 
known as the Alaska Reconalssance Report, 
Published in 1952, was the first all-inclusive 
report made on Alaska water resources. It 
Cataloged such notable potential power 
Projects as Ramparts, Yukon-Talya, Wood 
Canyon and Devil Canyon. It lists, with a 
few minor exceptions, all of today's known 
potential projects having a capacity of 5,000 
kilowatts or greater. 

We have been asked why we did not update 
this valuable report. This might be in or- 
der, if it were not for the fact that for 
most of the streams no new water supply 
information is available. To reevaluate 
Power potential without basic water supply 
data cohtributes little. We believe funds 
are better spent in obtaining basic informa- 
tion which is contained in the feasibility 
reports on specific projects. These reports 
are usually necessary before Congress con- 
Siders authorization of water resource proj- 
ects and we hope to have two completed by 
the end of this fiscal year. 

The principal function of the Alaska Re- 
connaissance Report, on the other hand, was 
to evaluate and call attention to the poten- 
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tial water resources of Alaska. In addition, 
it provided a basis for selecting projects for 
detailed studies. We believe it has accom- 
plished this purpose. 

Those of you who have studied. hydro- 
electric developments in Alaska are aware 
that lack of water supply information 18 
still a major problem. We are seeking to 
remedy this deficiency by providing funds 
to the U.S. Geological Survey for establish- 
ing new stream gaging stations, This con- 
tinuing program has already proven its im- 
portance to our water resource studies. 

During the past fiscal year we established 
a stream gaging program on the Chaka- 
chatma-River. This year one will be estab- 
lished on the Skwentna River. 

We anticipate and are planning on the 
basis that the Bureau's future overall pro- 
gram in the State will keep pace with 
Alaska's economic growth and need. Proper 
development and use of your water resources 
are kcys to this growth, and we want to 
help in any way possible. 
1960, we plan to study Vee project on the 
Susitna River and Chakachmna project, lo- 
cated about 90 miles west of Anchorage. 
Following completion of the Vee project 
investigations, we plan to study Watana 
project unless higher priority work devel- 
ops. Other studies will follow on tributary 
streams to the Susitna River and elsewhere 
in Alaska as the need arises. I want to em- 
phasize that hydropower is only one benefit 
which can be expected from water resource 
development in Alaska. Our studies are 
concerned with ways and means of obtain- 
ing the maximum use of the available re- 
source for all purposes. 

Presently, the Bureau's activities in 
Alaska are directed to studies of the Mat- 
anuska Valley, the Snettisham project, and 
the Susitna River. The Matanuska Valley 
project study is on sprinkler irrigation. It is 
a cooperative endeavor conducted with the 
Soil Conservation Service and the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to determine 
benefits derived through use of irrigation in 
Alaska. Results of last year's work showed 
potato yields increased 35 percent, carrot 
yields by 70 percent, and a substantial in- 
crease in timothy production. We plan to 
continue these studies and believe they will 
demonstrate the importance of irrigation in 
Alaska. 

- Our Snettisham project study is directed 
toward bringing about a source of relatively 
low-cost power for industrial and municipal 
use in the Juneau area. The investigation 
comprises two separate studies, the Crater- 
Long Lakes Division and the Speel River 
Division. In the past fiscal year, we have 
completed studies and have prepared a fea- 
sibility report on the Crater-Long Lakes 
Division. This development would provide 
an installed capacity of 48,000 kilowatts. 
Since industrial development in the Juneau 
area is dependent on a power source, early 
action on authorization and construction is 
important in the future. 

We also expect to complete a feasibility 
report this fiscal year on the Speel River 
Division which will further augment the 
power supply in the greater Juneau area 
when constructed. Depending upon other 
feasibility findings, this may be a natural 
sequel to the Crater-Long Lakes develop- 
ment. 

The Devil Canyon project study on the 
Susitna River is the first in a series of pro- 
gramed comprehensive studies to be made on 
power potential of Alaska’s fourth largest 
river. 

Recently compiled data gathered from 
water supply records, field survey, geological 
investigations, and other basic data indicate 
a greater potential than was previously an- 
ticipated in the development of this river. 
Design of the Devil Canyon project in the 
basin points up some very interesting possi- 
bilities. We have been conducting a com- 
prehensive investigation of this project for 
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the past 3 years and also expect to complete 
a report on its feasibllity before the end of 
the current fiscal year. The project in- 
cludes the Devil Canyon power site and the 
Denali Reservoir site. The firm power po- 
tential of the project would be about 
$3,300,000 kilowatt-hours annually with an 
installed capacity of 500,000 kilowatts. Cur- 
rent cost estimates indicate that this power 
can possibly be delivered in both Anchorage 
and Fairbanks for about 5 to 6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This power rate is made pos- 
sible by the upstream storage provided at 
Denali. Development of the Devil Canyon 
project would be the initial step in an over- 
all basin development. The basin concept 
of development has long been recognized as 
yielding the greatest benefits. Such a de- 
velopment of the Susitna River has several 
desirable characteristics. Two additional 
power sites, Vee and Watana are located be- 
tween Devil Canyon and Denali. As each of 
these is developed, better upstream regula- 
tion is provided. This in turn decreases the 
necessary drawdown in Devil Canyon Reser- 
voir permitting its operation at a higher 
average head. The result is not only the 
power added to the system by the new plant 
but also a greater output from Devil. Com- 
pletion of the fourth dam on the Susitna 
would provide complete regulation above 
Devil Canyon permitting that reservoir to 
be maintained full continuously. The firm 
potential estimated for the four-dam devel- 
opment is in excess of 7 billion kilowatt- 
hours. The system cost of this block of 
power including transmission costs is esti- 
mated to be less than 5 mills, 

A second desirable aspect to such a de- 
velopment of the Susitna is its location. The 
tour sites discussed are about equal distance 
from Anchorage and Fairbanks, They could 
supply the entire railbelt with a minimum 
of line loss. 

One of the more attractive features of the 
Susitna is its adaptability to area load 

. In speaking of power costs for 
large projects, we are prone to base them on 
the assumption that all power will be utilized 
immediately. This provides a common de- 
nominator for comparison with other proj- 
ects but it may not prove to be very realistic. 
We should be cognizant of the fact that the 
cost of power can be greatly influenced by 
how early and how fully a project’s genera- 
tion capacity is utilized. 

The stage development effect of adding 
power dams one at a time on the Susitna 
River can be geared to meet the load growth 
of the entire rail belt area. The initial 
transmission grid from deyelopment of Devil 
Canyon will provide an early tie between 
generating facilities in Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. Availability of emergency capacity, 
interchange, nonfirm power use and other 
power pool benefits would accrue to both 
major load areas. 

Because of its ideal location, large power 
potential and adaptability to meet any pat- 
tern of load growth with low cost power, the 
Susitna River could play a vital role in 
Alaska's development. 


Address Delivered by South Carclina 
State Senator L. Marion Gressette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 . 
Mr. THURMO ND. Mr. President, on 


June 23, 1959, South Carolina State 
Senator L. Marion Gressette of St. 
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Matthews, S.C., addressed the State and 
local officers of the Citizens’ Councils of 
the State of South Carolina. Senator 
Gressette has served with ability and 
distinction in South Carolina as chair- 
man of a special State committee on 
public schools. In his address to the offi- 
cers of the Citizens’ Councils, Senator 
Gressette ably reports the situation in 
South Carolina on a most vital question 
to the people of not only South Carolina, 
but of the entire South and Nation as 
well. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address of Senator Gressette be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Appress or L. MARION GRESSETTE TO THE STATE 
AND LOCAL OFFICERS OF THE CITIZENS’ COUN- 
CILS OF SOUTH CAROLINA, AT COLUMBIA, S. C., 
ON JUNE 23, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be with 

you today. I have been looking forward to 
this opportunity. When approached by your 
affable and efficient executive secretary, Mr. 

Farley Smith, in reference to a meeting of 

this kind, I was delighted. I welcome the 

chance to discuss with you the problem that 
is our mutual concern. 

Before undertaking to brief you to some 
extent on the work of our committee and 
what the State is doing to protect the rights 
of its citizens, permit me to say that your 
organization is playing a most important 
partin this fight. You are rendering a great 
service to the people of our State, the South, 
and the Nation. After all is said and done, 
we are concerned primarily with only one 
thing and that is to restore constitutional 
government. You are helping to do that. 
It Is good to know you are organized and 
that your influence and support can be de- 
pended upon to crystallize the right senti- 
ment and attitude on the part of our people. 
It is important that this be done. They 
should know that they will be called upon 
to make sacrifices, and that it Is going to 
take the support and understanding of the 
peer in order to preserve the American way 
of life. 

We live in a time of great trouble and trial, 
neither of which is a stranger to our people. 
We are assembled here in the cause of in- 
dividual liberty and popular freedom, both 
of which I hope and believe are uppermost in 
the hearts and minds of our people. 

We do not propose to foment political 
rebellion, nor is it our purpose to bring 
about a social upheavel which would hurt 
all of our citizens and benefit none of them. 

On the contrary, it is our purpose and 
our firm resolve to prevent such a rebellion 
and to temper such an upheaval to the end 
that all of our people, regardless of race, color 
or creed may continue to make progress in 
@ political and social atmosphere that is 
conducive to the individual's making the 
most of his talents and his opportunities. 

Contrary to some of the libels which have 
been perpetrated against us, we of South 
Carolina are determined to guarantee equal- 
ity of opportunity—not just for one race or 
creed, but for all. We are determined to 
protect the rights of all citizens, and not 
just those who happen to enjoy the favor of 
& particular group of self-seeking politicians 
and profesional do-gooders who temporarily 
occupy positions of power and influence. 

Because it is thrust upon us from every 
side, we cannot ignore the race issue, but let 
us forget it for a time. Our p con- 
cern is on a much higher plane. It has to 
do with the preservation, nay, the reestab- 
lishment of constitutional government in 
our country. 


* 
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It has to do with the preservation or the 
loss for all time of the real rights of the in- 
dividual. The radical agitators have chosen 
to place emphasis on a rather sordid sort 
of issue, but it is not the real one. If these 
people can succeed in depriving the citizen 
of the rights of freedom of association, if they 
can destroy the power of the States to order 
their internal affairs as they see fit, then 
the end of all individual rights and all 
powers of the States Is clearly in sight. 

And with that the sorry fate of the Re- 
public will be sealed. What really is at stake 
in all of this turmoil is the right of indi- 
viduals to decide who shall be their gover- 
nors and the right of sovereign peoples to 
govern themselves. 

We here bear a noble ancestry. Our fore- 
fathers entered this country ahd cleared the 
land and erected their homes, overcoming 
many obstacles. They produced generations 
of soldiers and statesmen. ‘They were in 
the forefront of the fight for independence 
of the tyrannical British Crown, and they 
contributed much to the writing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

To the extent that all citizens and all 
branches of Government have obeyed and 
properly interpreted that Constitution, it 
has been the cement which has held the 
Union together. It is only when the Consti- 
tution has been misinterpreted and perverted 
by evil men for their own purposes that the 
safety of the Union and the solidarity of the 
American people have been threatened. 

Our grandfathers, in the War Between the 
States, fought for the principles upon which 
the Union was founded as they saw those 
principles. They did not in their day apol- 
ogize for what they did. Even less so is there 
reason for apology for what we have done in 
our day to uphold those same principles, the 
rights and powers of the States and the proud 
and honorable culture that is oyrs. 2 

Our region, especially South Carolina, 
the last citadel of really free conservative 
thought left in the United States. And true 
conservatism, as opposed to radical liberal- 
ism, is the final line of defense between 
freedom and the insidious encroachment of 
a highly centralized government that would 
destroy ali liberty and prevert the minds of 
men. 

If we fail, our country will go the way of 
the Greeks and Romans. The ancient re- 
publics fell when the people were more in- 
terested in security than they were in oppor- 
tunity, when they placed comfort ahead of 
responsibility and when they preferred bread 
and circuses over the satisfaction of self-gov- 
ernment. When these things happened, the 
Greeks and the Romans ceased to be free, 
and they were never free again. 

It can happen here. The signs are evident 
in our own country. The attitude of the 
U.S, Supreme Court, a long line of decisions 
which have been accepted by many as abso- 
lutely binding precedents and the abdica- 
tion by some Members of Congress of power 
held in trust for the people are contributing 
to our downfall, Unless we can reverse the 
trend, and the initiative rests with the South, 
I shudder to think what the future holds for 
our Nation. What now passes for govern- 
ment could become either dictatorship or 
anarchy. 

In the face of this trend, South Carolina 
has made its position clear. We are not de- 
fying the “law of the land” we are fight- 
ing for a return to the law of the land. They 
call us reactionaries and racists, but we are 
neither, The true reactionaries are those who 
would subject the law to the whim of those 
who happen to be in power at a given mo- 
ment. The real racists are those who would 
set neighbor against neighbor in an effort 
to gain false goals and who make enemies of 
friends in the name of “equality.” 

For the best part of a decade I have had 
the privilege of serving as chairman of a 
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committee of citizens created by the gen- 
eral assembly to offer advice and counsel 
on how best to meet the problems created 
by the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the school cases. The committee is com- 
posed of five senators, five representatives 
and five laymen. There have been no 
changes among the laymen, but the legis- 
lative membership has changed in direct 
proportion to the changes in the general as- 


. sembly, All of this has given us the benefit 


of the thinking of a broad cross section of 
the people of our State. 

Since its formation, the duties of the com- 
mittee have been enlarged so as to cover 
all phases of the segregation problem, not 
only the public school system, but all other 
public facilities. It acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity only, advising the Governor and the 
general assembly as to what course of action 
it feels should be taken to meet any actual 
or anticipated situation. The members of 
the committee do not receive any s 
pay for their services, they are only allowed 
per diem expenses as any other legislative 
committee. Authority is given to it for the 
employment of such clerical and technical 
help as may be needed. 

I cannot heap too much praise on my fel- 
low members of the committee, They have 
proven themselves to be men of the highest 
calibre, truly great South Carolinians and 
Americans, All meetings are well attended 
and absentees are the exception rather than 
the rule. They have been diligent and fear- 
less in carrying out their assignment, and I 
commend them and their patriotic service 
to you. 

It should be remembered that South Caro- 
lina was the first of the 17 States who 
recognized segregation as a matter of law, to 
organize a committee to guide the Governor, 
the general assembly, and the people through 
such difficulties as might arise if the U.S. 
courts should nullify the laws providing for 
separation of the races. 

After consultation with many citizens in 
many walks of life, and with all of the 
public officials concerned, and after exhaus- 
tive study of the laws, the court decisions 
and events in other States, the committee 
has made certain recommendations, With- 
out exception, they have been adopted by the 
general assembly and accepted by the pub- 
lic. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that 
we have had peace and tranquility among 
our people, even while we were making 
amazing progress in the development of our 
schools. There is no longer any excuse in 
South Carolina for anyone to grow up il- 
literate, and no one can say he is being de- 
nied an equal opportunity for an education. 
Those who are suffering most are the white 
children in our more rapigly growing com- 
munities who are faced with the prospect of 
double sessions and overcrowded classrooms, 

South Carolina has acted in good faith in 
providing equal educational opportunities as 
between the races. We have worked very 
closely with the educational finance com- 
mittee to that end, and we think a vast 
majority of the colored people are satisfied 
with their schools, and would prefer that 
they be operated on a segregated basis. There 
is no discrimination in this State between 
the races, as both white and colored have 
good, equal facilities. This has been ac- 
complished by the willingness of the people 
to pay their tax money for the support of 
the schools, 

There is separation of the races by choice, 
and so long as this continues no one can be 
heard to complain—unless it is some out-of- 
State do-gooders, either individuals or or- 
ganizations, and they can shed as many 
crocodile tears as they care to, so far as we 
are concerned, The people of South Caro- 
line intend to operate their schools in ac- 
cordance with their own wishes so long as 
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they are allowed to do so, and when this right 
is denied to them they will close the public 
schools and seek some other method for the 
education of their children. 

This position on the part of our people is 
made crystal clear by the laws that were 
enacted following the obnoxious U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in 1954, when the gen- 
eral assembly of this State passed, and Goy- 
ernor Timmerman approved, a bill to the 
effect that if any child is transferred, pur- 
guant to or in consequence of an order of 
any court, from one school to another, all 
appropriations for the school to which and 
from which he is transferred shall cease and 
become inoperative. The purpose of this leg- 
islation is to squarely bring into play, as be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State 
government, the right of the State to operate 
its own public school system. We do not be- 
lieve the U.S. Government, by its courts or 
otherwise, has any right to say how money 
appropriated by our general assembly shall 
be spent in South Carolina for public educa- 
tion. 

From its very beginning, our committee 
has said the 1954 decision of the US. Su- 
preme Court was both illegal and imz-oral. 
The general assembly has said as much in 
a statement of public policy interposing its 
sovereignty between the people and their 
elected school officials and the tyranny of 
the Federal Government. We have said that 
we would not recommend any course of ac- 
tion that would force white children to at- 
tend Negro schools or Negro children to at- 
tend white schools. 

If this policy is violated, resulting in the 
Closing of any school in South Carolina, it 
Will be because of a decision of a Federal 
court, and not by any act of the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina. The laws of the 
State of South Carolina so provide and we 
make no apologies about it. 

Up to this time we have been successful, 
because—and solely because—we have had 
the approval and support of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of our State. Our 
People have shown that they prize educa- 
tional opportunity above dubious social ex- 
Perimentation demanded by persons of ques- 
tionable integrity and background. We hope 
that attitude will continue. 

There is nothing more indicative of the 
Progress we have made in our efforts to 
Solve the existing problem than that the 
relationship between the races in South 
Carolina is good. Our colored peaple do not 
want their children to attend white schools 
nor do they want to attend white churches 
or to bring about a mongrelization of the 
Taces which would mean the downfall of our 
Nation. If there is one thing that we have 
tried hard to do, It is to cultivate a proper 
relationship between the races. 

It Is important that we keep the line of 
communication between the races open. We 
feel that we haye accomplished a good bit 
in that direction, in that we are providing 
our colored children with equal school fa- 
cilities and doing everything possible to 
Maintain good relations among the people 
of the State. Each of you can help tre- 
mendously in the promotion of good rela- 
tions, Frequently I have colored people 
call at my office and they are frank in say- 
ing that they do not go along with the 
NAACP and other misguided associations 
and individuals for integration of the races, 
that they are satisfled with our southern, 
and American, way of life and that all in the 
world they want is good will on the part of 
their white friends. This relationship should 
be encouraged and I am sure you are con- 
scious of its value and will help to promote 
it, so that the State of South Carolina can 
continue to be free and clear of any racial 
disturbance. 

The events of the last 7 years have done 
much to destroy communications between us 
and our colored friends whom we have 
Sought to help and who have helped us. 
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These people are the victims of a system 
of intimidation and oppression such as even 
the Dark Ages failed to produce. In an 
effort to alleviate that situation an old law 
has been brought to the front. It is known 
as the crime of barratry, which simply means 
that no person will hereafter be permitted 
to solicit or inclte another to bring, prose- 
cute, or maintain an action at law or at 
equity, in any court having jurisdiction 
within this State. Putting it another way, 
no person without or within the State can 
solicit or prevail upon another person to 
bring an action in any court having jurisdic- 
tion in the State of South Carolina, This 
will prevent organizations such as the 
NAACP from promoting lawsuits and incit- 
ing members of the colored race to bring 
suits for any purpose in the State of South 
Carolina. 

Any corporation or unincorporated asso- 
ciation found guilty of the crime of barratry 
shall be forever barred from doing any 
business or carrying on any activity in this 
State and shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment of not 
more than 2 years, or both. 

We think this law will have a wholesome 
effect on those who would incite and foment 
trouble among the good colored people of the 
State of South Carolina, We feel that we 
owe them this protection and this law will 
be strictly enforced in order that they may 
be protected against our common day carpet- 
baggers and scalawags. r 

We have been blessed in that we have 
had none of the ugly incidents which have 
occurred in some of our sister States. But 
we must face the fact that every interracial 
crime makes our task all the more difficult. 

Our good fortune is due to a sound and 
healthy public opinion. You of the citizens’ 
councils have had a lot to do with that, and 
you have an even bigger job in the future, 

Here's the challenge: 

Our committee and the general assembly 
and the Governor have gone as far as we 
think we should at this time. We are pre- 
pared to go further and we are studying 
every development that occurs and every 
idea that is advanced. But we do not pre- 
tend to know all of the answers. We think 
we are on sound legal grounds, but who can 
predict a decision of the Federal courts these 
days? 

We need the active advice and assistance 
of organized groups throughout the State, 
whatever may be their name or origin. We 
need organized groups who are prepared to 
present ideas and to prevent lawlessness. We 
are a God-fearing and a law-abiding people. 
We do not propose to act otherwise. But 
there is a restlessness in the land that should 
disturb us all, 

We in South Carolina do not intend to 
surrender our right to run our schools as 
we see fit for the best interests of all of, our 
people. But we also intend to see to it, 
in our own way, that all of our people have 
equal opportunities. We feel that we are on 
sound legal ground and intend to resort to 
every legal means at our command to support 
the position we have taken. 

You know we hear a great deal about con- 
tributions to NAACP from individuals, foun- 
dations and other organizations for the pur- 
pose of financing suits for integration in 
the South. Intelligence of this kind fails to 
frighten us. We have one of the best stafs 
of lawyers that can be found anywhere and 
we intend to utilize its services to the fullest 
in order to see that the rights of the people 
of our State are protected. 

We are prepared, ready and willing to meet 
them in any legal forum at any time for the 
purpose of defending our position in this 
fight. We have no idea of permitting any 
lawsuit to go by default. It is our intention 
to protect our school trustees and other 
local and State officials in carrying out their 
duties and no one, be it individual or organi- 
zation, shall ever deter us in doing so, We 
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ask nothing more than that the laws of our 
land be carried out as intended by the Con- 
stitutions of our State and of the United 
States. We cannot be coerced or intimidated 
and we intend to pursue the course we have 
charted with the knowledge that right is on 
our side and that it will prevail. 

We must go on with our program of better 
schools and with our efforts to provide greater 
economic opportunities for all of our citizens. 
Given time, those two things alone may solve 
most of our problems. 

But we must also work for public accept- 
ance of these ideas and precepts. This calls 
for the active participation of every citizen, 
and I ask you to take the lead in that, It 
will require the best efforts of our best 
leaders, 

Finally, we can take heart in the fact that 
there is arising here and there over the entire 
country a new appreciation of our position. 
The cause of States rights and the right of 
individual self-determination as to his asso- 
ciliates and his way of life is far from being 
lost. Iam hopeful that we have allies where 
we didn't know they existed. 

Meanwhile, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that the basic issue is a showdown be- 
tween government by the people and a dicta- 
torship of the worst sort. 

Time will not permit a full discussion of 
the applicability of other laws that have been 
enacted, such as the amendment to the 
State constitution eliminating the provision 
for a public school system for all boys and 
girls between the ages of 6 and 16 years, the 
repeal of the compulsory attendance law, 
the granting of almost unlimited powers to 
the local boards of school trustees, increased 
powers to the Governor, and other measures. 
But suffice it to say that they are geared to 
protect what we conceive to be the constitu- 
tional rights of the people of South Carolina 
and to defend true constitutional govern- 
ment from those, from within or without 
the State, who would tear it down. 

In closing, it is my earnest hope that your 
organization will continue to grow—and if 
the need should arise for action on your 
part you will be ready and willing to step 
in and act. 

I tell you there is no time for indifference 
and lack of interest, or the feeling that some- 
one else will attend to the job. It is the 
concern of everyone. We are reminded of 
this daily when we read our newspapers or 
listen to other news media. 

Places where strong public sentiment did 
not exist have surrendered with little or no 
opposition. On the other hand, where pub- 
lic opinion for sound government exists, our 
enemies have made little or no headway. 

Edmund Burke, that great English cham- 
pion of American liberty said: “When bad 
men combine, the good must associate; else 
they will fall, one by one, an unpitied sacri- 
fice in a contemptible struggle.” 

Ours is not a contemible struggle, nor do 
we propose to become an unpitied sacrifice. 
But our cause is great enough to merit almost 
any sacrifice. 

We need to stand together as our fore- 
fathers stood at other crucial times, in the 
defense of our individual rights and liber- 
ties, in order to succeed. 

This can be done if we share the responsl- 
bility—as I feel certain, we will. 


Operation Bootstrap, Indian Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article from the August 7, 1959, issue of 
Congressional Quarterly on my program, 
“Operation Bootstrap, Indian Style.” 


The author, Helene Monberg, has pre- 
sented an excellent analysis of the need 
for the program, its success in Puerto 
Rico, and its potential on the Indian res- 
ervations in the United States. 


The article is as follows: 
OPERATION BOOTSTRAP, INDIAN STYLE 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico (popu- 
lation 2.3 million), oldest Territory under 
the American flag (it was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1493) is offering a helping hand 
to the oldest inhabitants of the United 
States, the American Indians (pop. 535,000). 

Under the leadership of Gov. Luis Munoz 
Marin, the Puerto Ricans in 1946 embarked 
on Operation Bootstrap, a program to indus- 
trialize Puerto Rico, then known as the 
“poorhouse of the Caribbean.” It has suc- 
ceeded so well that leaders from all over the 
world have come to the tiny Caribbean 
island (35 miles wide, 100 miles long) to 
learn the Puerto Ricans’ magic formula. 
Puerto Rico's Operation Bootstrap has in- 
trigued leaders of the American Indian, for 
the industrial age in America has swept past 
reseryation Indians living in remote areas, 
Many Indians are permanently on relief be- 
cause their reservations, based on an agricul- 
tural economy, cannot support the rapidly 
increasing Indian population. 

BACKGROUND 


In 1958 the House Interior Committee, in- 
cluding Representative E. T. Berry, Repub- 
lican, who lives in Standing Rock Sioux ter- 
ritory in South Dakota, took a first-hand 
look at Puerto Rico's Operation Bootstrap. 
After long talks with Munoz Marin and 
Puerto Rico's Resident Commissioner in Con- 
gress, Antonio Fernos-Isern, who “gave me 
great encouragement,” Berry told Congres- 
sional Quarterly, he decided that Operation 
Bootstrap could be tailored to meet the needs 
of the American Indian. 

Berry introduced a bill (H.R. 7701) on 
June 12, 1959, which he calls “Operation 
Bootstrap, Indian-style.’ Similar legisla- 
tion (H.R, 8033) has been introduced by 
Representative Optn LANGEN, Republican, of 
Minnesota, Berry told Congressional Quar- 
terly that H.R. 7701 had evoked more nation- 
wide response than any other legislation he 
has ever introduced, particularly from In- 
dians, mission priests, and church groups. 
Among tholse who have already announced 
their support of the Berry Bootstrap meas- 
ure are the Governors’ Interstate Indian 
Council made up of Indian tribal chairmen 
in 18 States ranging from New York to 
Washington, the North Dakota Indian Af- 
fairs Commission, the Board of National 
Missions of the United Presbyterlan Church 
of the USA and four Indian agency super- 
intendents in South Dakota and Oklahoma, 
Beary told Congressional Quarterly he an- 


ticlpates a “generally favorable reaction” to ; 


the bill from the Administration. Chairman 
Warne N. Aspinatt, Democrat, of Colorado, 
of the House Interlor Committee has prom- 
ised to hold hearings on the Indian Bootstrap 
measures early in the next session of Con- 
gress. 
PUETRO RICO’S PROGRAM 

Puerto Rico's Operation Bootstrap is de- 
signed primarily to industrialize and diver- 
sify the Island’s rum-and-sugar economy by 
encouraging new industry to locate there. 
The U.S. Congress gave the Island a major 
assist in this regard in 1950. Under the 
Commonwealth Act of July 3, 1950, (Public 
Law 600, 8ist Congress), Puerto Rico was 
exempted from U.S. individual and corpo- 
rate income taxes, excises, estate and gift 
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taxes and permitted to retain proceeds from 
its customs duties. Thus, under Bootstrap, 
Puerto Rico ts able to exempt new industries 
from municipal, corporate, partnership, and 
personal income taxes for 10 years; from 
taxes on dividends or profits for 7 years, and 
from taxes on property from 6 to 10 years. 
The Commonwealth government will sell or 
lease a plant on a long-term basis to new 
firms and offer them technical assistance, 
These exemptions go to industries never in 
operation in the Island prior to June 2, 1947, 
to 34 specified industries ranging from ani- 
mal feed to tinware manufacture which can 
utilize the skills and resources of the Island, 
and to tourist and commercial hotels. Some 
600 industries have located in Puerto Rico 
under this plan. 

Operation Bootstrap has made profound 
changes in Puerto Rico. The island has 
risen from a burden on the U.S. Treasury to 
sixth place as a major customer of American 
goods. Puerto Rico now buys more from the 
United States. on a per capita basis, than 
Canada. Since 1940 the annual per capita 
income on the island has increased four- 
fold. Life expectancy of the average Puerto 
Rican has increased nearly 20 years. Infant 
mortality has been halved. 

INDIAN BOOTSTRAP PROPOSAL 


Berry reasons that if the U.S. Congress will 
allow the same tax exemptions on Indian 
reservations as it has allowed the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, some industries, 
notably small manufacturers who would util- 
ize the manual dexterity of the Indian, will 
move to Indian reservations. His bill would 
authorize Indian tribes to set up corpora- 
tions empowered to construct plants to sell 
or lease to an industrial firm on a long-term 
basis, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Interior. These plants could be 
bullt with tribal funds, Federal loans, or 
through commercial loans to the tribal cor- 
porations, Industries moving onto Indian 
reservations would receive complete exemp- 
tion from Federal, State. and local taxes for 
10 years, the right to amortize property eligi- 
ble for depreciation on a 5-year schedule, a 
deduction for 5 years from any Federal tax 
in an amount equal to three times the an- 
nual welfare payments paid to an Indian 
prior to his industrial employment, and 
Government aid in conducting on-the-job 
training for Indian employees. 

Berry believes that the American Indian, 
like the Puerto Rican, “will lift himself up 
by his own bootstraps if given freedom of 
opportunity” and assistance in developing 
resources on and bringing industry to his 
reservation. Currently, about 80 percent of 
the reservation Indians in this country have 
no incentive because they have no oppor- 
tunity, Berry holds. Most of those on relief 
“would gladly swap a Government relief 
check for a weekly paycheck," Berry told 
Congressional Quarterly. 


Bootstrap comparisons 


Puerto Rico 


TARAY oaa raea peront.. 
Life expectancy... years. 
Death rate per 


Eta. 
Infant mortality rate per 
1,000 births 


1 AN 1999-40 figures, 
31956 figures. 

3 Unknown, 

4 1957-38 figuros, 


èi Estimated, 
* 1955 figures. 
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Distaste for Communism Felt by West 
German People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a few days ago, I received @ 
letter from Dr, Walter Becher, of Mun- 
chen, Germany, a member of the Ba- 
varian Landtag and secretary general of 
the Sudeten German Council. The let- 
ter contained two clippings from the 
Official Press-Bulletin of the West Ger- 
man Government, and Dr. Becher's 
. of these articles into Eng- 


° — 

1 feel that the letter and translated 
articles, Mr. President, express much of 
the devout love for freedom and strong 
distaste for communism that are felt by 
the West German people. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the items 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SUDETEN German COUNCIL, 
Munchen, July 1, 1959. 
Hon. Rosert C. Bran. 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Bygn: I take the liberty to 
call to your kind attention two articles pub- 
lished in the official Press-Bulletin of the 
German Federal Government. The one is 
picturing the last communication measures 
in the German Soviet Zone, indicating that 
‘the Communists never intend to give up 
their zone voluntarily and that they wish 
only a reunification with West Germany in 
communism. The other article is a radio 
speech made by the Honorable Dr. Hilger 
van Scherpenberg, Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the West German Republic, 
which is an able summary of the German 
standpoint regarding the last Soviet -pro- 


I enclose the original Press Bulletin a5 
well as the English transiation of the most 
important places of the article. I would be 
deeply grateful if you could kindly con- 
sider the insertion of the translated portion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We greatly 
esteem the Recoap, this unique publication 
of your Congress, and know the importance 
of what is published there. I believe the 
enclosed article is of interest now, when the 
Geneva conference reopens. 

I planned to visit the United States in 
June and July and hoped also to have the 
honor to meet you and to ask you personally 
to kindly make this Recor insertion. For 
different reasons I had to postpone my U.S. 
trip and so I take the liberty to send to 
you my polite request in this form. 

We, the German expellees, fully endorse 
the policies of the Free World and of the 
West German Government. What we can 
do, is to support the policies of the free 
governments and good and sound ideas here 
in our country as well as in other nations. 

I would greatly appreciate if you most 
Kindly would put the enclosed translated 
material into the Recorp. 

With my best personal wishes. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
Secretary General. 


1959 


[Bulletin, No. 83, p. 804] 

The Investigatory Council for Questions 
Pertaining to the Reunification of Germany, 
in the Federal Ministry for All-German 
Questions, convened in Berlin on May 4 and 
5, 1959, under the chairmanship of its presi- 
dent, Dr. J. B. Gradl. a deputy of the Fed- 
eral Diet. At the end of the session the fol- 
lowing communique was issued: 

Last year, the SED Party already began 
to conduct an extermination campaign 
against the remnants of private enterprise 
in a particularly ruthless manner, Com- 
pulsory fusion into cooperatives in agricul- 
ture and handicrafts, the formation of somi- 
state enterprises in industry and the conclu- 
sion of commission contracts in the retall 
trade are the main measures resorted to in 
order to exterminate the middle class. 

“The number of private industrial con- 
cerns that have been obliged to accept state 
participation has increased, from 440 at the 
end of 1957, to 2,638 in the first quarter of 
1959. The share of the private concerns in 
industrial production has decreased from 12 
percent in 1957 to about 8 percent at the end 
of 1958, and by the end of 1959 it will barely 
amount to 5 percent. 

“Up to the end ot 1957, the handicraft en- 
terprises were able to maintain their Inde- 
pendence almost completely. But then, 
however, they were forced to form produc- 
tion cooperatives. By the end of 1958, prac- 
tically one-tenth of the persons engaged in 
handicrafts were employed in these coopera- 
tives. 

“In agriculture only a little over half the 
arable area is at present still cultivated by 
independent farmers. The number of agri- 
cultural production cooperatives has in- 
creased from 234 in 1956 to 3,000 in 1958. By 
the end of March 1959, the agricultural pro- 
duction cooperatives numbered 378,000 mem- 
bers and controlled moré than 39 percent of 
the arable area. i 

“In the retall trade, 14 percent of all the 
private retailers and restaurant proprietors 
already have commission contracts with the 
State wholesale trade or TO which make them 
employees of these state institutions.” 


Bulletin. No. 71, p. 677] 

In a talk broadcast on April 15, 1959, in the 
series of programs, Problems of Germany's 
Policy,” of the Hessen Broadcasting Corp., 
Dr. Hilger van Scherpenberg, Secretary of 
State in the Foreign Office of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, said: 

“The relation of the West to the Soviet 
Union will in the end be determined by the 
question as to whether communism Is pre- 
pared to renounce its domination plans. 
The West is well aware of the fact that, so 
far, there have been no convincing signs of 
any such renunciation and that its prin- 
ciples of freedom and its way of life thus 
continue to be endangered. 

In any case, the Federal Republic has a 
very definite conception as to how far it may 
make concessions without endangering the 
freedom-loving way of life of its subjects and 
Without rendering a reunification of Ger- 
many in freedom impossibie. It is thus logi- 
Cal that a confederation of the two German 
states is out of the question. In the opin- 
ion of the Federal Government, the restora- 
tion of Germany's unity can only be effected 
On the basis of the principles of freedom, 

“The right of self-determination of the 
Peoples is a basic principle of the Charter of 
the United Nations, which was also signed by 
the Soviet Union. Free elections alone can 
insure the free right of all Germany to 
decide her constitutional order and her for- 
eign political relations, For this reason, the 
Federal Government does not feel that it can 
recognize the so-called German Democratic 
Republic, 
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“A peace treaty could only be negotiated 
and concluded with a government respon- 
sible for the whole of Germany. The draft 
made by the Soviet Union clearly expresses 
the intention of the latter to legalize the 
existing situation in Europe, to isolate the 
Federal Republic and to expose it later on to 
an attack on its internal freedom-loving 
order, Since the problem of Germany is 
only the expression but not the cause of the 
international political tension, an isolated 
treatment of a peace treaty with Germany 
would not be in keeping with political real- 
ity. The Federal Government is convinced 
that the suggestions of the West must be put 
forward as a complex whole at the coming 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. It is further 
of the opinion that a general, controlled dis- 
armament waquid represent an important 
step toward an easing of international po- 
litical tension and, at the same time, a step 
forward in the German problem. 

“No one can deny the Federal Republic the 
right to see to it that its security and also 
that of its allies is guaranteed. In view of 
the overwhelming military superiority of the 
Soviet Union, the Federal Republic sees itself 
forced, as was so far the case, to rely on the 
Western defense community for its security. 
And this seems all the more advisable since 
all the suggestions made by the Soviet Union 
so far with regard to disarmament and se- 
curity have, in principle, aimed to strengthen 
the power and the positions of the Soviet 
Union and, whenever possible, to undermine 
the defensive strength of the West. It is 
the endeavor of the Soviet Union to pick out 
the military aspects to its advantage out of 
the entire complex of disarmament and se- 
curity questions and effect an isolated so- 
lution in this respect, whereas such burn- 
ing political problems as, for instance, the 
reunification of Germany, are to remain un- 
solved indefinitely. 

“In this connection, certain suggestions 
which provide for a detachment of the Fed- 
eral Republic from the Western defense sys- 
tem must be regarded as extremely dubious. 
Any plan which creates a political power 
vacuum between the two great power blocs 
will not lead to an easing of tension, but, on 
the contrary, will only aggravate the unrest 
and Insecurity and thus endanger peace still 
more. 

“It is essential for the security of the Fed- 
eral Republic that the original legal statute 
of Berlin should be maintained, since it rep- 
resents the legal basis for the presence of 
the troops of our allies in Berlin and thus 
for the freedom of Berlin.” 


The Need for a Modernized Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
reached a point in history which, if we 
are not extremely careful, may become 
a point of no return. In our defense 
planning we may be reaching the point 
of stalemate with any potential enemy 
in which we may in actual fact, be ina 
state of disarmament because neither 
we nor any enemy would hazard a nu- 
clear exchange which conceivably could 
destroy both our Houses and perhaps 
every human on earth. 
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In such an impasse lies the danger of 
a sudden military adventure by a po- 
tential aggressor using conventional 
arms. Therein also lies the danger of 
constant probing, and constant thrust 
by an enemy to find soft spots around 
his perimeter for further expansion and 
consolidation. 

There are many such exposed places 
in the free world. We are hearing a lot 
about one of them—Laos—at the pres- 
ent. We are likely to hear of other such 
spots, perhaps Iraq or Iran or Turkey 
in the not-too-distant future. 

For these reasons, Mr, Speaker, I feel 
that the House should pay most careful 
attention in next year’s budget to the 
growing need for modernization of the 
Armed Forces, particularly our tactical 
troops whether in the Army or the Ma- 
rine Corps. These men need new weap- 
ons and new fighting strength which 
must be forthcoming if we are to pro- 
tect the free world from the threat of 
these potential military adventures on 
the part of world communism. 

Perhaps one of the best studies of this 
problem I have seen in recent weeks was 
contained in an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, August 9. I 
would like to bring that editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues now. It 
covers the subject well, ably, and suc- 
cinctly. The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 9. 1959] 
THE PERILS or STALEMATE 

The new Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Lyman 

L. Lemnitzer, has forcefully restated the 
Army case for modernization. He warns 
sternly against the false security of an 
atomic stalemate based upon weapons for 
mass destruction. The warning comes at an 
appropriate time, when Congress has pro- 
vided some four times the sum for modern 
Army equipment which the Pentagon ap- 
parently will be allowed to spend under the 
tight Budget Bureau defense spending cell- 
ing. 
As General Lemnitzer has put it, the com- 
ing era of stalemate (already seemingly rec- 
ognized in diplomacy), with each side pos- 
sessing relatively invulnerable deterrent nu- 
clear striking power, will be equivalent in 
some respect to a nuclear disarmament. 
Each side may, In effect, be disarmed by its 
Own unwillingness or political inability to 
accept the wholesale destruction which 
would accrue to attacker and attacked alike 
in a nuclear war. 

Such a situation clearly would invite the 
more reckless use of conyentional arms in 
the pursuit of limited objectives, once it 
had become unequivocally clear that a nu- 
clear war was truly out of the question. 
Communist military pressures and adventur- 
ing tn Eastern Europe and in southeast Asia 
could in such circumstances be effectively 
deterred only by the counterpoise of a mod- 
ern and balanced armed force, consisting of 
land, sea and air units equipped to fight 
localized battles with weapons suitable for 
the purpose. Such fighting might occur on 
the soil of nations friendly or allied with 
the United States, and it could be seriously 
contemplated only If a defense were realisti- 
cally possible that would not result in utter 
devastation. 

For the cost of a relatively few big mis- 
siles, with supporting installations, the pre- 
paredness of the Army could be greatly en- 
hanced, Attention to this neglected aspect 
of defense might go far toward repairing the 
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widespread demoralization of servicemen of 
which Hanson Baldwin writes in shocking 
terms in the Saturday Evening Post. Mod- 
ernization of the forces for limited wars— 
and provision of adequate alr transport for 
them—can no more be postponed to the day 
of an actual engagement than can prepared- 
ness and maintenance of the general war 
deterrent. The country faces what appears 
to be a long-term, sustained outward pres- 
sure from the Communist bloc—pressure 
that must be met, deterred and resisted, if 
need be, on an equally sustained basis. 
Short of a nuclear war, the West could lose 
many and perhaps irretrievable battles to 
determined Communist forces before it 
could create and bring to bear adequate 
limited war strength. Since the Nation's 
diplomacy already recognizes a condition of 
virtual nuclear stalemate, Is it not time to 
recognize the same facts in military plan- 
ning? General Lemnitzer’s call for a 
strengthened and modernized limited war 
defense can be ignored only at the risk of 
serious Western losses or the invocation of 
a general war which is becoming increasingly 
unacceptable as an instrument of national 


policy. 


International Cooperation in Attack Upon 
Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
July 22, 1959, Senator HUMPHREY called 
for an international cooperation in the 
effort to find a cure for cancer. He ex- 
pressed hope that the combined research 
of scientists in many countries could lead 
to full medical understanding of cancer, 
its causes and its cure. The Wichita 
(Kans.) Beacon of July 24, 1959, com- 
mented editorially on Senator Hum- 
PHREY’s proposal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Beacon editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Warn THAT MAKES SENSE 

In the midst of horrendous speculation 
about nuclear war, at last comes a suggestion 
for a war that would make sense. 

Senator Husrer Humpneey, of Minnesota, 
wants the United States and the Soviet Un- 
jon to declare war, not against each other, 
but against a common enemy—cancer, 

Cancer, the Senator pointed out, killed 
250,000 people in the United States last year. 
The Sovicts also counted a quarter of a mil- 
lion cancer deaths last year. All over the 
word, 2 million people died of cancer last 


year. 

This number, the Senator said, is equal to 
the population of West Berlin. 

“If the major powers cannot agree politi- 
eally on Berlin, let the leaders of the major 
powers at least agree on trying to save the 
lives each year of as many people as live in 
Berlin.” 

A global assault on cancer is so obviously 
sensible that it might seem impossible in a 
world where nonsense often rules, 

But some progress already has been made. 
In his January 1957 State of the Union mes- 
sage, President Eisenhower invited the So- 
vlets to join in an all-out offensive against 
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cancer and heart disease. There have been 
some efforts at cooperation. 

Translation of scientific journals has been 
a major step. Our National Cancer Institute 
has arranged to translate the principal So- 
viet cancer research journal into English. It 
is also sending to Russia many of our own 
journals. A few scientists in the two coun- 
tries have exchanged information and find- 
ings. 

There are excelient cancer researchers in 
America. There are others in the Soviet Un- 
ion. And still others scattered throughout 
the world. 

There are, HUMPHREY says, “clues to the 
cause and cure of the mystery of cancer“ 
all over the world.” 

The United States already has stated its 
eagerness for a worldwide hunt-for the world- 
wide killer. Surely there should be no 
“nyets” from the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


On Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Congress an editorial On Guard,” 
that appeared in the Advocate of August 
6. This is the official publication of the 
archdiocese of Newark, N.J., and diocese 
of Paterson, N.J.: 

ON Guarp 


For some time it has been evident that an 
invitation to Russia’s Khrushchev to visit 
America was in the making. So many pub- 
lic figures—Senators, Governors, the Vice 
President—were talking of it that it was 
obvious that the American people were being 
prepared—solitened up, one might suggest 
for it. 

The only surprising thing, therefore, about 
Monday’s announcement was the timing. It 
proved to be a faster sell than had been an- 
ticipated. Can it be that we have been too 
complacent, too slow in letting our servant- 
officials know what we want and what we do 
not want? About 2 years ago a buildup for 
a visit by Yugoslavia’s Tito aroused so much 
popular opposition that the proposal was 
dropped in great haste. Have we been so well 
brainwashed in so short a time? 

We cannot help feeling that a visit by 
Khrushchev is a horrible mistake on our part, 
an insult to decent-thinkng people every- 
where, a grave danger to our national secu- 
rity, a dark stain on our nstional honor. It 
will surely bring deep discouragement to the 
captive nations to whom we solemnly dedi- 
cated the week of July 19 last. 

We are realistic enough, however, to 
acknowledge that what we think or say will 
do nothing to call back the invitation already 
extended. Accepting a most regrettable fact, 
we venture to offer comment on the presence 
of the Kremlin killer in our midst. 

We trust that our Government has given 
adequate consideration to the potential 
dynamite in the matter of Khrushchey's 
security while here. 

It is one of the glories of our America that 
we have in recent years admitted thousands 


* of refugees; the vast majority of them have 


been the victims of the very tyranny headed 
by our guest. It surely must be accepted as 
well within the realm of possibility that not 
a few of them, carried away by national 
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patriotism or personal hatred, may seek re- 
venge for the wrongs inflicted by Khru- 
shchev's minions on themselves, their fami- 
lies, their nations. He would not be the first 
gangster to get a bullet in the back. 

Have we honestly been able to give Khru- 
shchev assurance of safety, of complete pro- 
tectlon? Or are we going to demean our- 
selves still further by calling upon the Rus- 
sian secret police? Or have we already de- 
graded ourselves by submitting to the arro- 
gant demands of the Soviet dictator that he 
be watched over by his own bodyguards? 

It is, indeed, devoutly to be hoped that 
Khrushchey will not be assassinated on our 
soil. It is equally desirable that our recep- 
tion of him be kept strictly official, cold and 
formal. He is the de facto head of a govern- 
ment (irrespective of the means by which he 
seized and holds power) and should be treat- 
ed as such. He 18, at the same time, 80 
detestable a person, so vicious an enemy, that 
anything that even hints at cordiality should 
be rigidly excluded. Let there be no ticker- 
tape parades, no fawning industrialists press- 
ing invitations to luncheon and dinner, no 
society leaders clamoring for the distinction 
of entertaining so incredible a guest. 

One of the strongest reasons advanced dur- 
ing the “sell” for Inviting Khrushchev to 
come here was that it is important that he 
get to know America. Let us not be taken in 
by such nonsense. The Soviet espionage 
system has been so active here for so many 
years, and we have been so careless (if no 
worse) about it, that there can be little, 
indeed, that Khrushchev does not already 
know. Above all, let us never lose sight of 
that fact that he knows what he wants; that 
what he wants is to bury us (the expression 
is his), to achieve world domination for com- 
munism; that he is driving relentlessly to- 
ward that goal. His visit to America is de- 
signed in some way to contribute to its at- 
8 t. Let us be on guard as never 

fore. 


The Great Diplomatic Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
battle for the minds of men today lies 
largely in the skirmishes of the cold 
war. And, Mr. President, it is in this 
ores that we have been somewhat negli- 
gent. 

We have had great difficulty in our 
years of existence in training a diplo- 
matic corps of dedicated career men. 
The tradition for this sort of work is 
not what it should be in this country. 
For centuries the diplomats of some of 
our allies have been members of this 
kind of corps. 

Yet, the United States of America has 
had leadership of the free world thrust 
upon her. We must rise to the occasion. 

One step in this direction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be enactment of a measure 
to establish a Foreign Service Academy. 
Such a proposal was made last January 
by the junior Senator from Missouri. It 
is regrettable that no action has been 
taken by the Senate thus far. 

Most of us had the opportunity in re- 
cent days to read in This Week maga- 
zine an excellent discourse written by 
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the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri. Thereafter, Mr. President, the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, one of 
the truly great newspapers of my home 
State of Indiana, published an excellent 
ive ane in support of Mr. SYMINGTON’S 
ill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 

on, as follows: 
From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal- 
Gazette] 
THE GREAT DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE 


The great struggle known as the cold 
War is to win the minds of men around the 
world. 

The United States is deeply committed in 
this war. If she loses it, her glory will have 
departed. 

If she loses it, freedom will have to sur- 
render to dictatorship. 

America cannot win the cold war without 
the best and most highly trained diplomatic 
service In the world. 

Dollars alone will not perform miracles. 
Our country spent $60 billion since the end 
of World War II trying te prop up and save 
the free nations. 

Because Americans who were handling this 
aid program were not properly trained for 
their jobs much of this money has been 
Wasted. 

This costly experience has shown that we 
need trained diplomats as well as dollars— 
men who know what they are doing and how 
to do it. 

Of such wise and skillful foreign service 
America is in short supply. 

= is imperative that we increase the sup- 
Ply. 

One of our most far-seeing statesmen in 
the field of national defense is Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri. 

Senator Symincron has fought year in and 
Year out for an adequate military defense 
and to see that the American citizen gets 
more value from his defense tax dollar. 

But Senator Symincron knows that mili- 
tary defense is not enough—that the cold 
War must be won by brilliant diplomacy 
Which only highly trained men and women 
can provide. 

That is why he introduced in the Congress 
last January a bill which would provide fora 
Foreign Service Academy—a West Point of 
diplomacy—to train the Nation's ablest 
young men and women for diplomatic jobs in 
the cold war. 

Senator SYMINGTON has pointed out that 
50 percent of those now serving us in that 
Capacity do not speak a foreign language. In 
addition, they often know little or nothing of 
the culture and economics of the country 
where they serve. 

This, of course, ought to be corrected. 

Inability to speak the language sets up a 
barrier between the American Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel and the people of the countries 
where they are assigned. 

Those selected for the proposed Foreign 
Service Academy should be the cream of the 
crop. They must be young men and women 
who can take the intensive training. They 
Must have good commonsense as well as high 
academic ability. 

Part of the faculty for such a school could 
be composed of successful retired diplomats 
Who would be able to give the students the 
benefit of their rich experience. For the 
training must be realistic. 

It is of vital importance that we have the 

diplomats in the world because the 
Soviet Union is giving this sort of training 
Of its prize students the highest priority. 


America cannot win with a second-best 
efort. > 
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In the past our Government has filled dip- 
lomatic posts in payment for political debts 
here at home. There was a time when the 
country could stand such a haphazard sys- 
tem. But not today. 

The American way of life is at stake in the 
cold war. We have to win it. There is no 
other cholce. Let's give our Foreign Service 
the best training that the world of diplomacy 
has ever seen. 


Our Men on Okinawa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Francis 
Vivian Drake which appeared in the Au- 
gust 1959 issue of Reader’s Digest. The 
article entitled Our Men on Okinawa 
Why We Must Keep Them There” fol- 
lows: 

Our MEN ON OKINAWA—WHy WE MUST KEEP 
THEM THERE 
(By Francis Vivian Drake) 

(This island outpost is more than a mighty 
airbase; it is a showcase for American reso- 
lution and integrity. As such, it is being 
watched by the entire Orient—slave and 
free.) 

Today and every day a group of young 
men wait in a corrugated-iron hut on the 
island of Okinawa, in the East China Sea. 
They are engaged in preventing a war. In 
their room are unshaded lights, shelves of 
cheap reprints, a blanket-covered poker 
table, metal cots. Over their olive-green 
overalls the men wear G-suits, and the ankle 
pockets are stuffed with checklists and 
pencils. Never more than an arm's length 
away is a brown leather briefcase blazoned 
in white letters with the words “top secret.” 
The contents specify precise military mis- 
sions in case the Communists attack areas in 
the Pacific under our protection, 

There is an atmosphere of constant ten- 
sion. At least once a day, ata moment never 
known ahead of time, the red-enameled “hot 
line” telephone rings and a voice from head- 
quarters utter the words, “scramble” fol- 
lowed by a coded number. A klaxon sounds. 
The pilots dash out. Each F-100 is already 
armed, checked, linked to its starting unit. 
As the pilot’s left hand flicks across the panel 
switches, his right signals to the starter 
crew. The connecting lines snap free, the 
canopy crashes down, the throttle goes for- 
ward and the jet tears toward the runway 
Time: 3 minutes. 

Destination depends on the code number 
that the followed the word “scramble.” It 
may be: return to parking pad. It may be: 
go to 50,000 feet and await orders. Or it 
may be: Follow defensive war plan. The 
pilot never knows. His plane is always ready, 
always under maximum security; not even 
the commanding general may approach it— 
only the pilot and crew chief known by sight 
to its armed sentry. 

It is young men like these, ashore and 
afloat, and not the speeches, the diplomatic 
notes, or the forbearance of an enemy, who 
have saved Formosa from invasion and the 
United States from a big war. The Commu- 
nists have screamed of American “Paper 
Tigers” and threatened world war III. but 
month in, month out, they have been gazing 
straight down the muzzle of a gun and they 
know it. Throughout the free Orient their 
stock has fallen, and that of the United 
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States has risen. There it will remain—un- 
less we are ever insane enough to surrender 
the great fortress of Okinawa that blocks 
Red on. 

Four hundred miles from the nearest point 
on the Chinese mainland, Okinawa lies at 
the center of a 900-mile circle rimmed by the 
major cities of the Orient: Tokyo, Shanghal, 
Seoul, Taipei, Hong Kong, Manila. It is the 
forward bastion of our complex of islands, 
ships, planes, troops and bases throughout 
the Pacific, designed to keep the peace and 
prevent war from touching the United States, 
From Okinawa’s rockbound shores all the 
forward bases in Red China which could 
launch a war of aggression are within close 
range—so close that retallation could reach 
the aggressors before our forces farther back 
were halfway to their targets. 

A major factor in Okinawa's importance 
to us is that our forces there are always in- 
stantly available in case of emergency. At 
our bases in Japan, the Philippines, Morocco, 
Spain, France, England, we must ask the 
local government's permission before 
launching a counterattack to aggression. 
Not so on Okinawa. No leftist legislature, 
no Communist threats, no ruler's indecision, 
could bring about a last-minute cancellation 
of our rights to use our runways and mis- 
sile sites. It is largely for this reason that 


in Okinawa's red-soil valleys, between its 


pine-clad hills and around its curving 
beaches, we have constructed more than a 
billion dollars’ worth of the most modern 
defense facilities of our time. 

Item: two tremendous air bases, with run- 
Ways capable of handling the fastest super- 
sonic planes in existence. Item: a naval 
supply base, to support the ships of the 
Seventh Fleet constantly cruising the East 
China Sea. Item: a Marine Corps unit con- 
sisting of men, guns, tanks, trucks, helicop- 
ters and transports, all in readiness to move 
to any trouble spot at an hour’s notice. 
Item: a big Army supply base, through 
which are funneled the arms, supplies and 
food needed to maintain our total force of 
50,000 men and their 20,000 dependents on 
the island. 

This great complex is defended by fighter 
fields, missile bases, radar stations, subma- 
rines, surface ships and early-warning radar 
planes. It is linked by radiotelephone with 
Formosa, Japan, Guam, the Philippines, 
Hawaii; even its supply needs go out from 
radio transceivers that trigger IBM machines 
in the United States and start replacements 
flowing over the Pacific. Atom bombs could 
destroy all surface life on Okinawa; but 
even they could not knock out Gibraltar- 
like caves capable of housing retaliatory 
missiles able to rench the length and 
breadth of China and make any attack upon 
the free Orient an act of suicide. 

It is no wonder that the Communists are 
straining every nerve to break our grip on 
this island, to achieve by words what they 
are powerless to achieve by force. Com- 
munist propaganda is busy telling the world 
that Okinawans live like slaves, forced to 
labor under our Armed Forces, that their 
land has been taken from them without pay- 
ment, that they are unable to vote for 
political candidates they want. None of 
these things is true, but the propaganda has 
had an effect; even in the United States 
doubt has been aroused regarding the wis- 
dom of our remaining on the island. It is 
because of this violent propaganda that we 
need to know something about a place which 
is a vital part of our outer defenses. 

Okinawa is the largest of the Ryukyu 
(Rye-uke-you) Islands. It is administered 
by a U.S. High Commissioner. The 837,000 
Ryukuan citizens are fully enfranchised, 
elect their own legislature and mayors, ap- 
point their own police. So, far from being 
slaves, they are free men and women, work- 
ing at any trade they choose, Out of the 
total labor force of 316,000 on Okinawa, 
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about 158,000 work at farming or fishing, 
about 154,000 work in industry, and of these 
last about 40,000 work on tasks connected 
with our base systems. Less than 1 percent 
are unemployed. 

Before the war, Okinawa had been built 
up as a steppingstone for the Japanese march 
to the Philippines and Australia. Then, on 
the morning of April 1, 1945, the island was 
invaded by the United States (10th Army, 
the Marines, and the Navy). The battle that 
followed was one of the grimmest of the war. 
Japanese losses exceeded 250,000, including 
many Okinawans. We lost 12,000 killed and 
37,000 wounded. When it was finished, the 
entire south end of the island, the heavily 
populated part, was completely devastated. 
Not a house, a vehicle, a tree, even a grow- 
ing crop was left; only smoking craters and 
walled-in caves containing thousands of 
Japanese bodies. 

Today the same walled-in caves rim the 
Dustling capital city of Naha and its modern 
office buildings, multifloor department stores 
and factories, handsome Ryukyuan govern- 
ment buildings. The city’s 210,000 people 
frequent supermarkets, camera stores, beauty 
salons, movie theaters. The busy streets are 
equipped with traffic lights, and some 20,000 
automobiles (imported from the United 
States} are controlled by white-helmeted 
traffic policemen, Taxis weave in and out 
of traffic jams; the bus system sold 70 million 
tickets last year. The airport boasts a mod- 
ern $250,000 terminal served by four sched- 
uled airlines. The island has 328 schools, 
teaching approximately 211,000 children, and 
the University of the Ryukyus, established 
with our help in 1950, has 2,000 students. 
The whole transformation has been the 
miracle of the Pacific. 

The Okinawans are cheerful and friendly 
people. They dress in Western style; their 
children sport blue jeans, bicycles, and hula 
hoops, The Okinawans have been quick to 
learn modern ways and complicated tools, 
and, although our money has helped pull 
the island up from the depths, the people 
have done the work themselves. 

The farming areas of the country are typi- 
cal of the same emergence from poverty. 
Each village is generally grouped around the 
community well, the tiny post office and two 
or three general stores. The store shelves 
contain the standbys of the farmers—rope, 
wire, tools, sacks of rice, bread, soya and 
the dried meats and fishes with which orien- 
tals flavor their rice; but these staples are 
now mixed with American and Japanese 
canned goods, cigarettes, cady, beer, and 
drugstore items. 

To be sure, there Is not yet enough electric 
power; nor are there enough vehicles or fer- 
tilizer or even roads. Life is hard—the 
grinding labor of the Orient done by men 
often working with inadequate tools and 
ancient methods. But there is hope. The 
gross national product has risen from $70 
million before the war to $170 million in 
1958; the Bank of the Ryukyus has accumu- 
lated $81 million in assets, and the U.S. dollar 
currency used on the island can be freely 
exchanged for any currency in the world. If 
all this be tyranny, it is what the Okinawans 
want more of, 

Not all this progress, however, has been 


the little piece of land that beylonged 
ancestors is the be-all and end-all 
existence. In the early years after 

we seized land arbitrarily and paid for it at 
far too low a valuation. make 

worse, the money was pas 
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payment and when the framer had spent this 
he was penniless and had no land to liye on. 
There followed real hardship, real resent- 
ment. s 

Today the whole picture has changed. In 
1958 U.S. authorities and the Ryukyuan 
government sat down together voluntarily, 
and a whole new system of payments was 
worked out, roughly five times higher than 
before, and made retroactive. In addition, 
payments are now made in annual install- 
ments, and the farmer remains the legal 
owner of his land. At one stroke these re- 
forms changed the Okinawans’ attitude 
toward our administration. 

Only one thing clouds this bright picture: 
the incessant efforts of Communist China to 
cripple the Okinawan Government and 
kick us out. The Okinawans have come to 
despise the Communists, whose candidates 
have recently been roundly defeated at the 
polls. Faced with a flop in their efforts to 
steal independence from within, the Com- 
munists are now concentrating on trying to 
bring about a reversion of the island to 
Japan. Although the peace treaty with 
Japan accorded Japan residual sovereignty 
over the Ryukyus, it specifically reserved to 
the United States complete administrative 
and occupational authority as long as tension 
remained in the Far East. It is this right 
that is now being challenged by leftists in 
Japan. Go home, Americans“ is a favorite 
Communist cry. 

If we permit the island to revert to Japa- 
nese control, the whole fortress could con- 
celvably become useless as a deterrent to 
war, because a Japanese Government could 
control our use of our bases. Under menac- 
ing threats from Peiping or Moscow it could 
forbid us to use runways and missile sites. 
This is what the Communists want. Our 
men would still be there, but they would be 
hamstrung. The Communists would then be 
entitled to call our great bastion, now so 
powerful in the Far East, a paper tiger. 

The fact is—and the present Japanese Goy- 
ernment appreciates it—we need Okinawa. 
Not for money, or exploitation, or selfish 
imperialism, but simply to help us pre- 
serve peace and save one of the most strategic 
areas in the world—including Okinawa it- 
self—from Communist domination. 

Since Okinawa is thus a vital element in 
our defense setup, we should do everything 
possible to clarify and make smoother our 
position there. First, the U.S. Government 
should declare that it intends to retain its 
rights on the island as long as it deems nec- 
essary, as provided in the peace treaty. 
Second, the provisions of a bill introduced 
into Congress by Representative MELVIN 
Paice should be carried out. The bill au- 
thorizes the Treasury to set aside a sum not 
to exceed $6 million a year out of Federal 
income taxes received from Americans em- 
ployed or stationed on the island, and to 
allot. this money to the Government of the 
Ryukyus for urgently needed public works. 
These would include dams, roads, electric 
plants, fertilizer factories, hospitals, schools, 
and loans to approved industries. 

These basic improvements are sorely 
needed to help the Ryukyuans achieve an 
independent economy. The cost would be 
repaid to us a hundredfold by creating a 
prosperous partner, bound to us by economic 
ties rather than military power. It would 
be a tiny sum to pay to help maintain our 
great fortress, and it is a wonderful chance 
for the United States to show what can be 
accomplished in freedom rather than under 
Communist fear. Okinawa has become a 
sort of showcase for American resolution and 
integrity. It is being watched intensely by 
the entire free Orient. It is up to us to keep 
the showcase window clean. 


August 11 
The Status of Foreign Ministers 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11,1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “The 
Status of Foreign Ministers,” written by 
Doris Fleeson and published in the Eve- 
ning Star of August 4, 1959. This col- 
umn contains some comments on the 
status of American diplomacy, and par- 
ticularly on the role of Secretary of 
State Herter in connection with diplo- 
matic activities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue STATUS or FOREIGN MINISTERS—GENEVA 

AFFAIR VIEWED AS WEAKENING PosITION OF 

NATION'S FOREIGN CHIEFS 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


Republicans left Congress so they could go 
to the airport and give Vice President NrxoN 
a hero’s welcome. Within hours, 
of State Herter dragged in from Geneva 
where for 3 weeks he has been sitting on 
what he knew of his own knowledge were 
china eggs. 

The contrast is of the same sort as that 
between the propaganda aspects of the new 
moves and their shaky diplomatic under- 
pinnings. Dispatches from Europe empha- 
size the latter, and the picture drawn in 
them of Uncle Sam is not flattering. 

For it cannot be concealed that the Soviet 
Union has won a diplomatic victory at fire- 
sale prices. Khrushchey gets the trip to the 
United States and the attentions from Pres- 
ident Elsenhower to which he has so long 
aspired. The President has abandoned the 
substantial progress conditions he earlier 
laid down for such a meeting. 

All the foreign ministers at Geneva are 
in the position of the acrobats who opened 
the old vaudeville shows. It is held fur- 
ther that they were compelled to warm up 
the stage for an unconscionably long time, 
weakening to them personally and debasing 
to their status. The President’s inadvertent 
reference to Geneva as one of the “much 
lower levels” at which the plans were devel- 
oped is widely quoted. 

It appears difficult at this point to do 
much to gild Secretary Herter's role, even 
if that is recognized as desirable. In the 
first place, he will unpack only to repack 
for a hard week of fence-mending in South 
America. 

An appointive and not an elected official, 
he lacks the resources to come back on his 
own, even if he had the temperament. for 
it, which he has not. A strong flavor of 
shadowboxing also was imparted to the Vice 
President's role when he was disclosed as 
having been taken into Mr. Eisenhower's 
confidence at the last minute only so he 
wouldn't accidentally mess things up in 
Moscow. 

Yet, with the politician's art, Mr. Nrxon 
is managing to stage a triumph at home 
and win substantial though by no means 
universal approval abroad. 

The State Department sees so much work 
piled up for Mr. Herter during the futile 
weeks at Geneva it does not expect him 
to accompany the President to Europe or 
even play much part in the delicate task 
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of arranging the Khrushchev journey across 
the United States. Members of Congress 
sympathize with him but cannot help him. 

The Eisenhower decisions as such have a 
wide range of acceptance, ranging from en- 
thusiasm in Great Britain to caution in 
Italy. Yet even the British are making 
Nght of his explanations and describing 
almost flippantly the course he took prior 
to crossing the great divide. 

It appears that Europe's once complete 
faith in the soldier-President has been re- 
placed by hope and not too much charity. 
This is the press preview as he takes up the 
tasks which lie immediately ahead in Eu- 
rope and in Russia. 

And everywhere the cautionary note is 
strong: Don't sell Khrushchey short; he 18 
smart and tough. 


The Grievous Economic Justice the 
American Farmer Is Suffering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, too 
few people in America who are not farm- 
ing for a living recognize the grievous 
economic injustice the American farmer 
is suffering. 

One of the rare exceptions is the 
Daniel F. Rice Co., New York Stock Ex- 
change members, with principal offices 
in Chicago. In a recent commodity let- 
ter, the Rice Co. speaks out as follows: 

Agriculture has fallen on evil times. In 
the midst of unprecedented national pros- 
Perity, agricultural income has fallen to con- 
tinually lower levels. The outpourings of 
farms have exceeded the capacity of the 
Nation to consume. Legislative action 
Needed to solve the problem has not been 
taken. At this critical time when the prob- 
lem of falling farm income gets worse and 
worse we are about to see Congress adjourn 
Without any new legislation. One bill was 
Passed and vetoed. The problem is not im- 
Possible of solution; all it takes is a program 
that faces the problem of too much pro- 
duction squarely and attacks it directly by 
taking the steps necessary to reduce produc- 
tion. But it takes a little courage; the Con- 
gress has to call its shots and let the chips 
fall where they may. They cannot have it 
both ways, riding off in all directions. 

The contribution of the executive branch 
of the Government is to give up on the cur- 
Tent solution of the problem and turn on 
agriculture with the riolence of a wounded 
bear. The office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture continually furnishes biased and exag- 
erated statistics to the urban press for its 
increasing attacks on the farmers. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the full text of this compas- 
slonate, thoughtful, and disinterested ex- 
pression for farming, by a business 
organization, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Com™moorry LETTER 
DANTEL F. Rice & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., August 5, 1959. 

A major problem of growing old is that, 

as one looks backward, as we all sometimes 
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must, we can see only so far. Not only can 
one remember too much but also the same 
issue has been met so many times that one's 
decisions become somewhat ossified into a 
pattern and a set of principles by which one 
thinks he lives. We do not think that we 
are the last leaf on the tree, but as we look 
about us, our being out of step with general 
thinking suggests that indeed we may have 
become old. 

The first belief to which we like to think 
we ascribe is that everyone is equal and 
should have a competitive shot in the sphere 
in which he chooses to work—without ad- 
vantage or disadvantage. Equality before 
the law and equality in the economic world 
of business are the keystones of this belief. 
The inalienable right of equality carries with 
it the responsibility for preserving this right. 
The first responsibility in preserving this 
right is to take a careful look at issues, to 
call one’s shots and to let the chips fall 
where they may. We try to do this. Our 
long history as a commodity investment firm 
has taught us to do so. Ours is not a busi- 
ness that forgives mistakes or accepts alibis. 

Within this bigger belief one of the things 
we hold uppermost is that a virile and pro- 
gressive agriculture is essential to the well- 
being and rosperity of the Nation. 
Throughout Its history the United States has 
accepted and supported this belief. Note the 
land grant college system, the county agent 
system of farmer education, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the vast research work 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, For 
30 years the Federal Government, and the 
Congress in particular, has recognized the 
unusual problems of farmers and has tried 
to assist them in obtaining a fair share of 
the national income. This assistance to 
agriculture does not arise only from a sense 
of fairness; it is absolutely essential to the 
progress of the country. Three or four mil- 
lion commercial farmers produce the food 
and fiber needs of the country. At the birth 
of the Nation three-fourths of the popula- 
tion was engaged in farming. How much in- 
dustrial progress could have been made 
without agricultural progress? How far can 
we go in the future without agricultural 
progress? X 

Agriculture has fallen on evil times. In 
the midst of unprecedented national pros- 
perity, agricultural income has fallen to con- 
tinually lower levels. The outpourings of 
farms have exceeded the capacity of the Na- 
tion to consume. Legislative action needed 
to solve the problem has not been taken. 
At this critical time when the problem of 
falling farm income gets worse and worse 
we are about to see Congress adjourn with- 
out any new legislation. One bill was passed 
and was vetoed. The problem is not im- 
possible of solution; all it takes is a pro- 
gram that faces the problem of too much 
production squarely and attacks it directly 
by taking the steps necessary to reduce pro- 
duction. But it takes a little courage, the 
Congress has to call its shots and let the 
chips fall where they may. They cannot 
have it both ways, riding off in all directions. 

The contribution of the executive branch 
of the Government is to give up on the cur- 
rent “solution” of the problem and turn on 
agriculture with the violence of a wounded 


bear. The office of the Secretary of Agri- 


culture continually furnishes biased and 
exaggerated statistics to the urban press for 
its increasing attacks on farmers. The anti 
agriculture propaganda of the Department of 
Agriculture is very well illustrated by a re- 
cent editorial in Life magazine. We have 
repeatedly called your attention to this 
dereliction of duty on the part of the incum- 
bent Secretary, 

Our second belief is that organized ex- 
changes, especially futures markets, are an 
essential part of an effective commodity 
marketing system. They have built an im- 
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portant place for themselves in their more 
than 100 years of operation. They should 
serve farmers first and the public second, 
but they must be operated for the benefit 
of the public too, They will succeed and last 
only so long as they render real service. 
Within the limits of the exchanges all par- 
ties must have an equal and competitive 
shot. At the present time this statement is 
especially applicable to speculators. We 
make no case for individual speculators and 
ask for no favored treatment or quarter for 
them. They are in about the toughest com- 
petitive business in our whole economic sys- 
tem and if they cannot compete they do not 
belong in the business. 

We see some things about futures markets 
that we think are wrong. And we have 
called a spade a spade, We have to do our 
part to make these markets competitive. 

In the fleld of Government regulation of 
agricultural marketing, we find the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, the Warehouse 
Administration and other important agen- 
cles controlled by single individuals who are 
in a position to dictate basic policy, We 
strongly advocate that these Government 
controls be administered by Commissions 
consisting of at least six individuals with 
two representative of the farmers’ interests. 
To achieve this aim, we urge that either Con- 
gress or the Secretary or Agriculture imme- 
diately take the necessary action to end one- 
man rule of agencies and revert to a com- 
mission plan. This would give farmers, the 
public, and the grain trade a voice in their 
own fate. 

DANIEL F. Rice & Co. 


Youth’ Need an Opportunity To Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Robert D. Mac- 
lean, secretary-treasurer of the Oregon 
Juvenile Judges Association, with an at- 
tached resolution in support of the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill, of which 
I happen to be one of the cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter and the resolution 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON JUVENILE JUDGES ASSOCIATION, 
August 4, 1959. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SeNATOR Morse: We are forwarding 
for your information a copy of “A Resolu- 
tion To Provide Youth With an Opportunity 
To Work,” as was resolved by the Oregon 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, in con- 
vention in Eugene, Oreg., during the week 
of July 27 through July 31, 1959. 

Yours very truly, 
Rozent D. MACLEAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A RESOLUTION To Proving YourH WITH AN 
Opportunity To Work 

Whereas the lack of opportunity for em- 

ployment and the lack of educational pro- 

visions for boys are significant factors in 
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the ever-present and expanding problem of 
juvenile delinquency; and 

Whereas the establishment of such a pro- 
gram would develop and conserve the nat - 
ural resources of our country and would 
give boys and young men an opportunity 
to work in the open and to develop physical 
fitness and character; and 

Whereas the initiation of this program is 
provided in Senate 812 now pending in the 
U.S. Senate for the establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful out- 
door training and employment for males be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 inclusive: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oregon Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges in convention in Eugene, 
Oreg., That it supports and approves the 
principle involved in Senate bill 812 and 
urges that the Congress of the United States 
take favorable action of sald Senate bill 
812 or other appropriate legislation to es- 
tablish this program. 


Dirty Deal in District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
campaign for home rule for the District 
of Columbia is being supported by 
newspapers throughout the Nation. 
Last Tuesday, August 4, the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch printed an outstanding 
editorial calling upon Congress to sup- 
port legislation to democratize the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch, 
Aug. 4, 1959 
Dirty DEAL IN Distraicr or COLUMBIA 

I deem it my duty to again call your atten- 
tion to the condition of the District of 
Columbia. Is it not just to allow them at 
least a delegate in Congress? 

So spoke President Andrew Jackson in his 
annual message to Congress in 1831. It was 
but one of the many official notices over the 
years that have called attention to the denial 
of the rights of citizenship to the residents of 
the national capital. 

Until 1802 the city of Washington was gov- 
erned under the statutes of Maryland. In 
that year Congress granted Washington its 
first charter and provided for a city council 
of 12 members to be elected annually. It also 
provided for a presidentially appointed 
mayor. 

In 1820 Congress went all the way in home 
rule and gave the residents of Washington the 
right to elect their mayor as well as the coun- 
cil members, This was how the District of 
Columbia was governed until 1871 when it 
was reorganized by Congress on what 
amounted to territorial lines. Although the 
1871 plan changed the chief executive offi- 
cial from an elected mayor to an appointed 
Governor, the council continued to be pop- 
ularly chosen, 

Then in 1874 came the swing away from 
all semblance of home rule. In that year the 
residents of the national capital were de- 
prived by Congress of the right to vote and 
otherwise of any say in the conduct of their 
governmental affairs. In essence, this has 
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been the plight of those who live in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for 85 years, 

Today with a population of approximately 
1 million, Washington is one of the country's 
major cities as well as its capital. It has more 
population than 15 States, each of which has 
two Senators and up to three Representatives 
in Congress, Yet the District of Columbia is 
voteless and must look to Congress to be its 
city council. 

The 15 States each with smaller popula- 
tions than the District of Columbia include 
four New England States, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Rhode Island, and six 
Western States, New Mexico, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada. The others 
are Delaware, both Dakotas and the two new 
States, Alaska and Hawail. 

‘The time has come to do something about 
our disfranchised national capital. The Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the smaller 
States ought to be taking the lead in seeing 
that justice is done in the current session. 


Capital Times Pleads for World of Love 
on 14th Anniversary of Hiroshima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN e 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11,1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, on 
August 6 the Madison Capital Times 
wrote editorially about a letter of pray- 
erful love from a group of Japanese citi- 
zens to the Air Force major who dropped 
the atomic bomb and whose resultant 
guilt complex has so shaken his sanity 
that he is now a patient in a mental in- 
stitution. This editorial is remarkably 
revealing for what it tells of the human 
qualities of the plane commander, Maj. 
Claude Eatherly, the compassionate 
Japanese, and the Capital Times of 
Madison, that published the editorial. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLAUDE EATHERLY AND HIROSHIMA 14 YEARS 
LATER 


Recently a group of Japanese citizens 
wrote a letter to a patient in an American 
mental institution which read as follows: 

“We wish you to know that we regard you 
as & victim of war in much the same way as 
those who were injured in the war, and are 
praying for your complete recovery and that 
the day shall come when you will join the 
forces of good will, forgiving any wrongs of 
the past on either part and work for estab- 
lishing a peaceful world, a world of recon- 
ciliation and love. May God bless you, 
hasten your recovery and help you so that 
you may decide to devote your life to the 
cause of peace.” 

The letter was written to Claude Eatherly, 
one of the most tragic figures of our time, 
Mr. Eatherly's name means nothing to most 
people but he played a key part in one of 
the saddest and most significant moments in 
modern history. 

An August 6, 1945—14 years ago today—an 
American bomber based on the Island of 
Tinian in the Marianas, made its bomb run 
on Hiroshima, Japan, and dropped the first 
atomic bomb, killing more than 100,000 men, 
women, and children, 
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The commander of the plane was Maj. 
Claude Eatherly. 

In the years since then Major Eatherly has 
been haunted by the memory and driven into 
mental illness by an acute guilt complex. 
He believes the Japanese are “after him.“ 
seeking revenge for the Hiroshima holocaust. 

Whether the letter he has received from 
Japan will help to cure him, no one can say. 

But the spirit of forgiveness its discloses 
and the plea it makes for a “world of recon- 
ciliation and love“ is one that needs to be 
noted on this 14th anniversary of Hiroshima. 

In this spirit lies the hope that there will 
be no more Hiroshimas and no more Claude 
Eatherlys living in the darkness of haunting 
guilt. 


Harold L. Cross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI j 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news story 
and an editorial dealing with the death 
of Harold L. Cross, a distingiushed law- 
5 and fighter for freedom of informa- 

on. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 10, 1959] 


Haroip L. Cross, FOUGHT Secrecy IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Harold L. Crogs, the attorney who led the 
fight of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors against secrecy in Government, died 
of a coronary occlusion yesterday at his 
summer home in East Boothbay, Maine. He 
was 69, 

Mr. Cross was one of the Nation's fore- 
most authorities on newspaper law. For 25 
years he was counsel for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

He wrote “The People's Right To Know” in 
1953 while counsel on freedom of informa- 
tion for the ASNE. It soon became the 
standard legal source for newsmen and 
others engaged in obtaining information 
from local, State, and Federal agencies. 


WITH NEW YORK FIRM 


Mr. Cross, a graduate of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Law School, was with the firm of 
Brown, Cross & Hamilton in New York. 

He was professor of libel law at the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism from 
1937 to 1950 and associate dean in 1949 and 
1950. In 1943, on leave from Columbia, he 
opened China's first graduate school of 
journalism in Chungking for the Chinese 
Government. 

Mr. Cross became counsel for the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in 1951. He 
called attention to abuse by Government 
agencies of a 1789 statute authorizing Fed- 
eral officials to have custody of their files 
and papers. The ancient housekeeping 
statute, Mr. Cross discovered, was cited more 
often than any other as an authority for 
withholding information. 

UNITED STATES CODE AMENDED 

The attention his book and speeches 
focused on this distortion of the law led 2 
years ago to the passing of an amendment 
to the United States Code. It said the 
statute was not to be construed as an author- 
ity for secrecy. 

Mr. Cross, despite the fact that he officially 
retired last year, still was sought by news- 
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papermen and others throughout the coun- 
try for his advice. 

He recently was summoned to Washington 
to counsel the special Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations. He also was 
asked frequently for testimony by House and 
Senate committees in the field of civil rights 
and Government information generally, 

Mr. Cross was awarded the Peter Zenger 
award at the University of Arizona in 1958 
and was a distinguished achievements fellow 
of Sigma Delta Chi, the journalism fraternity. 
He was awarded an honorary doctor of laws 
degree by the University of Maine in 1950. 

Mr. Cross is survived by his wife, Eine: 
two sons, Malcolm A. Cross of Danvile, Va., 
and Schuyler F. Cross of Denver, Colo.; two 
brothers, Arthur and Adam Cross of Morris- 
town, N. J., and eight grandchildren. 

Funeral arrangements have not been com- 
pleted. The family asks that flowers be 
omitted and contributions made to the Her- 
ald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. Mr. Cross was 
vice president and a director of the fund for 
Many years. 

TRIBUTES TO MR, CROSS 


Other leaders in the fight for freer access 
to Government information paid tribute to 
Mr. Cross last night. 

Representative JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, of the special Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, sald: 

“Dr. Cross was a man who had a special 
understanding of a most fundamental right 
of the American people, the right to know 
znd be informed. I personally and my asso- 
clates will miss his very wise counsel.” 

V. M. Newton, Jr., managing editor of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune and chairman of the 
freedom of information committee of Sigma 
Delta Chi, said: 

“It is very unusual in our modern society 
for a lawyer of Harold Cross eminence to 
go all out for the principle of freedom of the 
Press. He is honored and revered throughout 
the ranks of our profession.” 

J. R. Wiggins, president of American So- 
clety of Newspaper Editors and vice presi- 
dent and executive editor of the Washington 
Post, said: 

“Mr, Cross’ contribution to the right of 
American citizens to know about their Goy- 
ernment was greater than that made by any 
other person working in the field. He fur- 
nished the leadership and legal research that 
has been made in the last 8 years. 

“He was the architect of information stat- 
utes that have been adopted in more than 
30 States and the mainstay of those engaging 
in trying to improve Federal statutes.” 

James S. Pope, executive editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times and a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors’ Freedom 
of Information Committee, said: 

“Mr. Cross was not only a man with a 
brilliant mind. He was a man with a heart’ 
and spirit and wisdom of a truly great editor; 
a man who made us see the scope of our own 
Job, who reacted powerfully against tyranny, 
petty or otherwise; a man who comprehended 
the real meaning of freedom and its perils; 
za man who got up mad every morning be- 
Cause of the injustice he knew had been 
hatched overnight.” 


[From the Washington Post, Aug, 11, 1959] 
Harorp L. Cross 

With the death of Harold L. Cross the 
Public has lost one of its most effective and 
tenacious advocates in the constant struggle 
for freedom of information. The longtime 
campaign of Dr. Cross against unjustified 
suppression and restraint, particularly in his 
role as general counsel for the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, was unques- 
tionably the stimulus for the formation of 
the House Government Information Sub- 
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committee which has done such useful work. 
In turn the instances of unnecessary secrecy 
pointed up by this subcommittee and the 
companion Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee spurred legislative reform in 
the amendment of the housekeeping statute, 
the requirement for disclosure of essential 
data about foreign sid and new scrutiny of 
the operation of the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act. Dr. Cross also helped bring about 
new laws covering access to public records 
in many States. 

No one knew better than Dr. Cross that 
the battle is never ending, not because pub- 
lic officials are tyrannical by desire, but be- 
cause the emphasis of big government ts to- 
ward concealment for convenience. This 
soft-spoken, scholarly New York lawyer and 
Columbia University professor attacked the 
legal basis for withholding information. His 
1953 book, “The People's Right to Know,” 
remains a bible for those interested in this 
essential aspect of American freedom. Much 
of Dr. Cross“ immediate labor on access to 
information was on behalf of newspaper 
groups, but he never lost sight of the larger 
purpose. That purpose was not to gratify 
editors, but to inform adequately the con- 
stituents of democracy so that they could 
make intelligent decisions. Dr. Cross be- 
lieved deeply in the ultimate wisdom of an 
informed public, and he was in a real sense 
the people's counsel in this important area 
of relations with government, 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a copy of my 
newsletter released yesterday: 

KEENOTES ~ 
(By Representative ELIZASETH KEE) 


The big news in Washington is the pro- 
posed exchange of visits planned by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchey. 

Some people have expressed strong opposi- 
tion to the forthcoming visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchey. They believe we will in effect be 
rewarding Mr. Khrushchey to calm down the 
Berlin crisis—a crisis which he himself man- 
ufactured. 

Mr. Khrushehev's attitude toward the 
West presents one of the most serious threats 
te peace. Ignorance of just what we want 
in the world is a big factor in this attitude. 
Also involved are fear and envy. 

It seems to me that giving Mr. Khrushchev 
an Opportunity to visit this country might 
help to overcome his present attitude. Iam 
sure his misconceptions about “capitalist 
slavery” will be corrected. 

The exchange of visits will not solve the 
world’s problems, Certainly we have no in- 
tention of dividing up the world into two 
spheres of influence, 

The great hope of the visits is that Mr. 
Ehrushchey will discover that many of his 
fears about the United States are groundless 
and that Russians can live in peace without 
any fear of attack by us, Equally important, 
he may learn that his sabre rattling is not 
scaring anyone and that through a miscal- 
culation he can touch off a war. 

HOUSING BILL TRIMMED DOWN 


The Senate Housing Subcommittee is 
working on a new housing bill. It is hoped 
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that a bill acceptable to the President can 
be passed by Congress. 

One thing is certain—Congress cannot ad- 
journ without passing a housing bill. If it 
should, then the Federal housing mortgage 
guarantee program will come to an end. This 
would mean a virtual halt of home con- 
struction. 

It was not many years ago that FHA was 
considered a dangerous invasion into pri- 
vate enterprise. Yet the years have demon- 
strated that this Federal program under 
which repayment of a major part of a home 
mortgage is guaranteed by FHA has proved 
to be a big boon to the housing industry. 

The mortgage guarantee program is self- 
supporting. A fraction of 1 percent is added 
to the interest charges. This money goes 
into an insurance fund from which any losses 
are paid. 

The bill which the Senate committee plans 
to bring out will not give the President every- 
thing he wants but it should be acceptable. 


—ä d ene 


Prevailing Mood in Latin America 
One of Optimism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I read 
an article which was published in the 
Eugene Register-Guard on Tuesday, 
August 4, 1959, entitled “Educator Re- 
ports Prevailing Mood in Latin Amer- 
ica One of Optimism.” 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
which deals with Latin-American af- 
fairs, I found the article very helpful. 
I should like to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, because it is a 
newspaper story of a report given by the 
chancellor of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Mr. John R. Richards, 
based upon his recent tour of Latin 
America. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the newspaper article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATOR Reports PREVAILING MOOD IN LATIN 
AMERICA ONE OF OPTIMISM 
(By Ralph Olive) 

Jobn R. Richards, who has just returneđ 
from a tour of Latin America, reports that 
optimism, caused by economic expansion, 
and the promise of population growth, is 
the prevailing mood of the people. 

Richards, chancellor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, toured 10 coun- 
tries on a State Department-sponsored trip. 
He talked with ministers of education and 
other government leaders, inviting them to 
a UNESCO Conference in Denver, September 
28 to October 2. The purpose of the Con- 
ference is to discuss education in Latin 
America. 

Among the countries that particularly im- 
pressed Richards with their growth potential 
were Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico, 

Many businessmen in Brazil believe the 
country, now with a population of 60 mil- 
lion, will soon have as many people and 
as much stre: as the United States had 
in the 1930's, Richard said. 
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SHARP DIFFERENCE 

The chancellor, who was accompanied by 
Mrs, Richards, was also impressed by the air 
of democracy in Argentina, which was so re- 
cently a dictatorship. 

“Now, to all appearances, it is completely 
democratic, with a press that gives all sides 
of political questions,” Richards said. 

The university system in Latin America 
differs sharply from that in the United 
States, Richards explained. 

Most students, and many of the profes- 
sors, are on a part-time schedule," he said. 

The students work, and have to fit classes 
into their job schedules, Faculty members 
are mostly professional men, who take time 
out for classes, usually at no pay. 

The faculty generally acts as the govern- 
ing body, too. There are full-time adminis- 
trators, however. 

EUROPEAN MODELS 

Richards explained the system caused 
some financial difficulty. The universities 
receive either a percentage of the gross tax 
or the income from a special tax. The pro- 
gram has to fit the money available, and 
there is seldom hope of getting any more, 
if the cost should exceed the tax income. 

There is also a difference in emphasis, 
Richards explained. The humanities are 
considered all important, The universities 
are generally patterned after European mod- 
els, and educators there are often critical of 
the United States for its stress on techno- 
logical training, Richards said, 

Most Latin American countries send future 
engineers to the United States or Europe for 
their specialized educations, Richards said 
This comes after study of liberal arts at 
home. 

However, the applied sciences are taught, 
although there is some difficulty Anding 
enough faculty members. 


EXCEPTIONS NOTED 


“There is little capacity to support the 
higher cost of teaching the exact sciences,” 
he explained, 

There are exceptions, In Uruguay, Rich- 
ards found a scientific institute doing signifi- 
cant work on antibiotics, Including a number 
of original experiments. 

Educational opportunity is definitely re- 
stricted in Latin America, Richards said. In 
many areas the average person has little more 
than 2 years of formal schooling. 

But the people are anxious to study, he 
said. 

“The whole educational process Is char- 
acterized by the fact that the people place 
more value on education than we do, but 
have a smaller capacity to support it,“ he 
explained. 

DENVER CONFERENCE 


Next to religion, Richards said, the urge for 
education is perhaps the most prevailing 
theme in the Latin American's lfe, 

About 2,000 persons will attend the Den- 
ver conference to discuss theze areas of Latin 
American education; Scientific development, 
cultural advances, educational practices, 
interorganizational work and social studies. 

In addition to Latin American officials, 
university presidents and administrators 
from the United States will attend. Indus- 
tries that do business in Latin America will 
also send representatives. 

Richards is chairman of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

In addition to his official duties, Richards 
said he enjoyed the opportunity to practice 
his Spanish, and observe the different way of 
doling business. In most Latin American 
countries, he said, little work is done until 
the afternoon, at least among businessmen 
and executives. After a-lelsurely midday 
meal, they settle down to business, and work 
late, finishing with a dinner at about 10 
pm. Business is often intermingled with 
social activity, he sald, 
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Richards visited the following countries: 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. 


Our Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dis- 
aster of the European refugees and 
escapees is not only a European prob- 
lem but our refugee problem as well, a 
responsibility we acknowledged by our 
undertaking of participation in the 
World Refugee Year which began last 
month. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp the second of series of articles on 
Europe's refugee camps which appeared 
recently in the New York Daily News, 
stressing the very human aspects of a 
situation which has too long been with 


us. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Daily News, July 21, 
1959 


DP's WITH A PASSPORT to SICKNESS, DESPAIR 
(By Kitty Hanson) 
(Second article based on tour of European 
refugee camps) 


The Western democracies appear to be 
throwing away their most efective weapons 
against communism: the men and women 
who know its tyranny at first hand. 

The refugees who languish in camps and 
slums In Western Europe, and those who risk 
thelr lives every day to cross frontiers to 
freedom, are the world’s most ardent anti- 
Communists, But if the free world does not 
soon adopt some positive program for them, 
they will become useless—to the West as well 
as to themselves. 

Talking with refugees fresh from the bor- 
der, one feels the drive, the strength and vi- 
tality of these people who still are fired with 
a momentous decision to leave homes and 
families for an idea. r 

And talking with other refugees who have 
been waiting as long as 10 to 14 years for ad- 
mission to some free nation, you can not 
escape the sense of futility and resignation 
that surrounds them. Initiative has suc- 
cumbed to inertia; physical strength to 
weakness. Camp exsitence has taken its toll. 

There are, in Weatern Europe today, nearly 
1,800 refuges camps. They were never in- 
tended to be more than temporary quarters 
for men and women who, through no fault 
of their own, had been made homeless by 
Europe's two wars; the hot and the cold. 

DRUNKENNESS, PROSTITUTION 

I spent days in some of these camps in 
Italy, Greece, Austria, and Germany and 
came away marveling that these people 
could keep their faith in dem after 
such a disgraceful sample of life in the free 
world. 

In the worst of the camps there is drunk- 
enness, prostitution, and a disintegration of 
moral values; in the best, illness, disillusion- 
ment and a numb acceptance of being sur- 
plus population, 

There is a depressing sameness about refu- 
gee camps. Whether an internee is housed 
in a dreary barracks, converted stable, a one- 
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time factory or a former concentration camp, 
his living conditions are the same. 

PRIVACY SOMETHING THEY LEFT BEHIND 

He and his family live in cramped cubicles 
slong corridors where other families live in 
cramped cubicles, separated by partitions of 
the thinnest wood, some not even reaching 
the ceilings. If the refugee is single, he or 
she lives in a dim and fetid dormitory. 

The only running water is in the commu- 
nity washroom; the only toilets are com- 
munity toilets; and usually one must share 
the cooking facilities with others or use a 
community mess hall. 

Internees live with the living sounds of 
others in their ears. Privacy is something 
they left behind in Yugoslavia or Hungary 
or Poland—along with their home, perhaps 
their family, and everything they ever owned. 


GIFTS FROM AMERICANS 


If you are a refugee, you are not only 
without a country, you are without posses- 
sions. You escaped in your everyday clothes. 
perhaps just walked away from work, so as 
not to be conspicuous, You arrived in the 
nearest border country without a toothbrush, 
comb, or razor—all incriminating evidence 
should the police pick you up. 

You sleep on mattresses which have been 
slept on by thousands before you, and if you 
have a sheet or blanket, it probably is a gift 
from the U.S. escapee program. The clothes 
you wear came from the United States too— 
used clothing contributed by Americans to 
church clothing drives. 

(This produces some odd effects. It's 
startling, for instance, to talk with refugees 
dressed in bright and vivid resort clothes or 
to see young men in bowling shirts bearing 
the names of alleys from coast to coast.) 

In Italy and Greece, the camps lje arid 
and lifeless In the blazing sun, the refugees 
wasted by waiting and drugged with idleness. 
The two poorest countries in Western Eu- 
rope, Italy, and Greece, do not allow refugees 
to work, since thousands of their own citi- 
zens are still unemployed. Refugees who 
work work black” (illegally) and constantly 
run the risk of being picked up by police. 

DREARY BARRACKS SCAR COUNTRYSIDE 

In Austria and Germany, shrubs, trees, and 
often flowers blur but do not hide the out- 
lines of the endless rows of dreary brown 
barracks that scar the countryside. Refugees 
are permitted to take jobs, but many do not 
because they feel they are “temporary.” 

Of all the camps in Europe, Camp Valka 
in Bavaria, and San Sabba at Trieste prob- 
ably rate as the worst. 

A broken-down section of what was once 
a huge meeting hall for the annual Nazi 
Party Congress, Valka’s foul-smelling bar- 
racks have, since the war, housed more than 
30,000 persons, 

It looks it. 

The rooms are smelly cubicles in which, 
for many, the bed is just a moldering mat- 
tress flung on the floor in one corner. Gar- 
bage is thrown out the windows and the 
stench from the common toilets at the ends 
of corridors demands a strong stomach, 

Men and women are housed together in 
the same barracks. Venereal disense is ram- 
pant, pregnancies frequent. Days are filled 
with idleness; nights with drinking, fighting, 
and sex. Police and doctors make frequent 
calls at Valka. 

Valka's residents are the saddening rem- 
nants of what once were decent, healthy men 
and women with a strong love of freedom 
and the courage to risk much in order to 
find it. 

They have not found it in Valka, the only 
screening center in Germany for incoming 
refugees. Here they wait to be granted po- 
litical refugee status which will allow them 
to work, move and regain their self-respect. 
Valks is a transients’ camp, but some of its 
residents have waited in transit for 6 years. 
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THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUR IN EVERY 
MONTH 


Approximately 350 refugees arrive every 
month at San Sabba, a former Nazi concen- 
tration camp near Trieste, in northern Italy. 
You can smell San Sabba long before you 
see it. 

Part of the stench is from the place itself; 
part from a nearby oll refinery. An almost 
unnoticeable relic of Nazi efficiency is a 
railroad track which runs down the center of 
the camp street. 

On one side, in cardboard-partitioned. 
poorly ventilated compartments, live San 
Sabba's families, On the other are the dor- 
mitories. Single men and boys are quar- 
tered on the second floor; single girls on 
the first. They are toid to stay where they 
belong. 

But San Sabba's life of enforced idleness, 
frustration, dirt, and poverty is a breeding 
ground for immorality. Many of the young 
refugees are away from their parents’ guid- 
ance for the first time in their lives and, 
more important, most of them have no 
money. 

Although the Italian Government forbids 
the refugees to work, most of the men in 
camp find ways to pick up odd jobs and 
pocket money. For refugee girls in need 
of money there is prostitution. 

Similar conditions exist in other Italian 
camps, in varying degree. Idleness produces 
depression and indifference, For a man, this 
can mean the wearing away of his moral 
fiber and the desire to stand on his own 
feet. For the women it can mean sex expe- 
riences of the most degrading sort, a new 
concept of morality, and often a new pro- 
fession—the world’s oldest. 

In nearly all the Italian camps, wine is 
sold on the premises, and drunken free-for- 
alls keep the police busy. 


HAS PASSPORT DUT NO TAKERS 


Much of the blame for these conditions 
ean be placed on the Italian authorities. 
Much must also be laid at the door of the 
rest of the free world, which accepts fewer 
and fewer refugees while more and more 
pour into Italy. Today, escape to Italy is 
an escape to regimentation, confinement, 
and neglect. 

In Greece, refugees are about as well off 
as many Greek citizens, who are desperately 
poor. Refugees cannot be assisted without 
raising their living standards above those 
of a considerable number of natives. As a 
result, most refugee work is conducted by 
voluntary agencies with a large assist from 
the U.S, escapee program. 

At Lavrion, Greece, refugees are housed in 
& converted stable which, though grim, 18 
cleaner than most of the camps I had seen. 
I arrived just as a busload of refugees was 
leaving for Sweden, which had accepted a 
number of hardship cases. 


THE cops, HE SAYS, DON'T TALK TO HIM 


When the bus finally left, there were tears 
on both sides. Standing silently at the 
roadside were several camp inmates who 
had been rejected. One of them turned on 
me fiercely as the bus disappeared. 

“Everybody say outside communism is 
free,“ he blurted. tears glistening, but his 
Mouth sullen and angry. “In camp is not 
free. I have passport to leave Greece, but 
no country takes me. I do not know why. 
The gods don't talk with me.” 

It would have to be “the gods“ who told 
him, because no one ever tells a refugee why 
he has been rejected.. The lucky ones know 
only that they are going; the rejected only 
that they must remain behind. 

Some eventually succumb to Commie pres- 
sures and return to their homelands, 
Others continue to wait and hope and to 
dissipate the very strength and courage 
which had led them to escape in the first 
place, 
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In either case, the free world loses a citil- 
zen and another round with Communist 
Propaganda, 


Bakersfield Californian Outstanding 
Conservation Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently issued a statement commending 
the Forest Service for the steps it has 
taken to implement recommendations 
on fire control made last year by a 
special subcommittee of the House In- 
terior Committee. The Bakersfield 
Californian then followed up with a fine 
editorial commending the work of this 
tommittee of the Congress. Now in turn 
I want my colleagues to share with me 
this gratifying reaction to the work and 
deeds of a committee of Congress as 
reflected by the editorial. 

During my long service in the State 
legislature and in Congress, I have found 
the management and editorial staff of 
the Bakersfield Californian dedicated to 
the sensible cause of conservation. It 
has been a privilege to meet and know 
Mrs. Bernice Harrell Chipman, presi- 
dent of the corporation; Mr. Walter 
Kane, publisher; Mr. James Day, man- 
aging editor; and Mr. Ralph Kreiser, 
editorial writer. The cause of conserva- 
tion is capably advanced by their efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
statement of May 18 and the Bakers- 
field Californian editorial of May 21 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

News STATEMENT 

Senator Cram EncLe, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia, announced today that the Forest 
Service has taken steps to implement recom- 
mendations on fire prevention and control 
made last year by the special subcommittee 


he headed as chairman of the House Interior 
Committee. 

“The steps taken by the Forest Service are 
a real contribution to better fire protection 
In southern California,” Senator Ex said. 
“Much remains to be done,” Encis' added, 
“but I am delighted to learn of the con- 
structive measures the Forest Service has 
taken as a result of the committee's find- 
ings.” 

In October 1957, Encre took an eight-man 
subcommittee to southern California to see 
what could be done about preventing and 
controlling the disastrous forest and brush 
fires that have plagued that area. An 8-point 
program of prevention and control resulted 
from the committee's investigation and 
study, pointing up the need for— 

1. More funds and year-long programs for 
southern California. 

2. More advance measures preparatory to 
fire suppression, such as access roads, fire- 
breaks, helicopter ports. 

3. Improved employment conditions. 

4. Better protection of forest and brush 
cover. Š 

5. Newer and improved equinfent and 
techniques. 
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6. Exclusion of heavy residential concen- 
tration from national forests. 

7. More liberal authorization for postfire 
emergency treatments on denuded water- 
sheds. 


8, More active use of the Armed Forces 
trainees on national forests. 

In a recent letter to Representative Warne 
ASPINALL, Senator ENGLE’s successor as chair- 
man of the House Interior Committee, the 
Forest Service stated that “several projects 
of the Forest Service recently undertaken 
are aimed at accomplishing some of the 
recommendations of the subcommittee,” and 
that “overall, the committee's findings are 
particularly constructive, lending us helpful 
support in our efforts to cope with the many 
dificult problems involved.“ 


EDITORIAL 
PRAISE FOR FOREST SERVICE WORK 

Prompt and energetic action on the part 
of the U.S. Forest Service to improve fire 
prevention and fire fighting techniques and 
strategy has brought warm praise from Sen- 
ator CLA ENGLE, who conducted an investi- 
gation a few years ago as chairman of a 
special subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior Affairs, following a dis- 
astrous blaze that cost several lives in south- 
ern California. 

The steps taken by the Forest Service, 
Senator Exc said this week, are a “real 
contribution to better fire protection in 
southern California.“ He declared he was 
delighted with the constructive measures 
taken by the service as the result of the find- 
ings of his subcommittee. 

After interrogating witnesses, studying 
evidence and examining the situation from 
all angles, the committee came up with the 
following recommendations; more funds and 
the establishment of year-round programs 
for fire suppression, such as more access 
roads, fircbreaks, helicopter ports and other 
means; better employment methods for fire- 
fighting crew recruitment and maintenance, 
better protection of forest and brush cover, 
newer and improved machinery and tech- 
niques and other equipment, the exclusion 
of heavy residential concentration from na- 
tional forests, a more liberal authorization 
for postfire emergency treatments on de- 
nuded watersheds, and more active use of 
the Armed Forces trainees on national for- 
ests. 2 

These recommendations embodied 
thoughts that had been expressed many 
times by experienced foresters who some- 
how had been unable to convince Congress 
of their desirability until Senator ENGLE, 
then chairman of the House Interior Com- 
mittee, began to explore the subject. Many 
of these ideas had been included in reports 
by regionni foresters as applicable to all 
forests having problems similar to those that 
are present in the southern California region. 

Given the green light by the House com- 
mittee and the encouragement of Senator 
ENGLE and others who are aware of the prob- 
lems ond needs of the Forest Service in its 
tremendous job of protecting the Nation's 
timber, grazing, watershed and recreation 
areas from destruction, the Service has 
moved forward with skill and ability to ac- 
complish as many of the objectives listed 
in the committee recommendations as pos- 
sible. Forest Service leaders have expressed 
warm appreciation of the work of the com- 
mittee, declaring that “overall, the com- 
mittee’s findings are particularly construc- 
tive, lending us helpful support in our 
efforts to cope with the many difficult prob- 
lems involved.” 

It may be pointed out that local support 
could also be extended to the Forest Service 
along these lines in order to assist in its 
important work of protecting and develop- 


Ing the areas so important to the State's 


economy and progress. 
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A Tribute to Joe Weingarten, of Houston, 
Tex., and to His Dream: Teaching 
World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
sometimes seems mankind is devoting 
so much money and time devising ways 
of destroying people that peace plans 
are receiving nothing but lipservice. 

Recognizing the need for understand- 

ing between people, Mr. Joe Weingarten 
of Houston has advanced a new idea for 
furthering world peace: establishment 
of a world university to teach peace and 
setting up institutes or chairs for world 
peace in various present institutions of 
higher learning. ‘We must start learn- 
ing to live together or be prepared to 
die together,” he says. 

Mr. Weingarten says this idea has the 
endorsement of a number of noted edu- 
cators and religious and political leaders. 
But the teaching of peace would be di- 
vorced from governmental and political 
influences, he adds. 

With typical energetic activity which 
has long characterized his leadership in 
civic affairs, Mr. Weingarten is already 
looking toward establishment of an or- 
ganizational steering committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a number of articles and editorials on 
Mr. Weingarten's plan: 

First. An article by Nathan Broch 
from the Houston Post for Tuesday, 
July 21, 1959, entitled ‘Weingarten 
Drafts World Peace School.” 

Second. An editorial from the Hous- 
ton Chronicle for Thursday, July 23, 
1959, entitled Weingarten Has Peace 


Third. An editorial from the Houston 
Post for Wednesday, July 22, 1959, en- 
titled “Joe Weingarten's Plan: Educate 
For Peace.” 

Fourth. An article by Editor George 
Carmack of the Houston Press, printed 
Saturday, July 25, 1959, under the title 
“Man With a Dream—Don’t Bet Against 
It Becoming a Reality.” 

Fifth. A resolution of the Texas House 
of Representatives of the 56th legisla- 
ture, 

There being no objection, the article, 
editorials, and resolution were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Houston Post, July 21, 1959] 
WEINGARTEN Drarrs WorLD PEACE SCHOOL 

(By Nathan Broch) 

Joe Weingarten said Monday that the ap- 
pointment of an organizational steering com- 
mittee will be the next step toward the ac- 
tual creation of a World Peace University. 

“The men to serve on this committee will 
come not only from the United States,” he 
said. “They will be drawn from areas all 
over the world.” 

Weingarten is chairman of the board of the 
Houston-based J. Weingarten, Inc., super- 
markets. He has just completed a world 
tour highlighted by talks with governmental 
and educational leaders. 
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The Weingarten concept for cementing 
world peaee through special educational in- 
stitutions was first formulated in full-page 
newspaper advertisements on New Year's 
Day, 1958. This message was headed, “We 
Must Start Learning To Live Together, or Be 
Prepared To Die Together.” 

New Year's Day, 1959, Weingarten pub- 
lished another full-page message, telling of 
the response his appeal for establishment of 
& World Peace University has received. 

Monday he reported to representatives of 
news media during a Houston Club luncheon 
on his talks during his recent world tour. 

He explained the two major phases of the 
plan: 

1. Establishment of a central World Peace 
University, possibly in Geneva, Switzerland. 

2. Formation of peace institutes at major 
universities throughout the world. (‘If I 
have my way, the first such institute will be 
established right here in Houston,” he said.) 

Weingarten said about 95 percent of the 
letters he has received so far favor the proj- 
ect. The remaining 5 percent are not op- 
posed but express the feeling that existing 
university and college facilities should be 
improved before money is spent on an en- 
tirely new venture. He said the heads of the 
University of Houston and the Rice Insu- 
tute have expressed approval of the project. 

He cited the approval of Dr. Grayson Kirk, 
president of Columbia University in New 
York, who liked the idea very much. The 
head of the University of Chicago also was 
impressed with the idea. 

“He took me to a window and showed me 
the tower of a building,” Weingarten said. 
“He told me, ‘That’s where the atom bomb 
was born. And sometimes I can't sleep so 
well at night when I think what I may have 
done to the human race. A chair for world 
peace at the university here may help the 
human race not to destroy itself.) 

He found equal interest at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. The University 
of Hawaii felt the world peace universtiy 
should be established on its campus, because 
they felt they were at the cross roads be- 
tween East and West, 

The response to the Weingarten project 
also was favorable in Japan. “Over there, 
they know what nuclear war is," he pointed 
out. He added that the head of the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong “was all hepped up over 
the Idea.” 

“They thought it would be good to have 
the world peace university right there, be- 
cause of the proximity of Red China,” he 
said. 

Favorable comment also was heard in 
Thailand and India. The vice president of 
India told Weingarten that Parliament re- 
cently approved the Gandhi Institute for 
Peace to be established at New Delhi in 
memory of the Indian leader. They will 
keep me advised on their progress,” Wein- 
garten said. 

In Israel, the Weingarten plan also was 
Well received. Weingarten met with Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion. It was his 
fourth visit to Israel. Jerusalem previously 
had been suggeeted as one of the possible 
sites for the proposed world peace university. 

In Switzerland, Weingarten found a 
famous surgeon-educator who offered to work 
for the world peace university. “He told 
me he operates in the mornings, but if we 
could get this university established, he 
would devote his afternoons to it for the rest 
of his life,” Weingarten said. 

In Rome, Weingarten was received by the 
Pope. He handed the pontiff a letter about 
the university project and copies of his pub- 
lished messages. “I talked to the Pope 
through an interpreter,” Weingarten said. 
“But he told me, in Italian, that during my 
next visit he hoped to be able to talk to me 
in English. He said he was taking English 
lessons,” 
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Summing up the problems and promise of 
his project, Weingarten made these points: 

1. A top educator of international reputa- 
tion will have to be found to head the uni- 
versity. z F. 

2. A climate for world peace must be 
created. 

3. The task of financing the proposed in- 
stitution won't be too hard a job once we 
get something started to produce some 
results. 

4. The university would have to be run 
by a worldwide board of trustees, backed by 
a faculty representing a cross section of edu- 
cators of the world, 

Weingarten observed finally, “People seem 
to have a defeatist idea about world peace. 
They think only in terms of Ike, or Khru- 
shchev or the United Nations, But I think 
there la a third force—public opinion,” 

Weingarten's statement about the next 
step toward Implementation of his plan was 
made to a Post reporter following the 
luncheon. . 


[From the Houston Chronicle, July 23, 1959] 
WEINGARTEN Has PEACE PLAN a 

In seeking to get an organization started 
for his plan to promote world peace, Hous- 
ton's Joe Weingarten is showing sound 
judgment in wanting to keep his plan com- 
pletely disassociated from any existing or- 
ganizations which have political aspects or 
implications. He wants his plan to be 
implemented by the people of the world who 
sincerely crave peace. 

Weingarten, board chairman of J. Wein- 
garten, Inc., food stores, has just completed 
a trip around the world to promote his plan. 
He said he received enthusiastic support for 
it from educational, political, and religious 
leaders in many countries. 

Weingarten wants to have established a 
central University for World Peace, possibly 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and institutes of 
world peace in universities all over the 
world. He wants to reach young minds and, 
through them, to influence the governments 
of the world toward peace, 

The Houstonian is well aware that if his 
plan becomes associated with any ideologi- 
cal movements, it will be seriously impeded 
from the start. Freedom is an essential in- 
gredient of peace. A plan which exalts a 
free way of life is likely to be more attrac- 
tive to the peoples of the world than a pro- 
gram which seeks to buy their friendship 
with money and goods. 


— 


From the Houston Post, July 22, 1959] 
JOE WEINGARTEN’S PLAN: EDUCATE FOR PEACE 


Joe Weingarten, a practicing altrulst, has 
& vision of universal peace, and a practical 
concept for its realization. He envisions the 
founding of a central World Peace Univer- 
sity, perhaps in Geneva, Switzerland, which 
is a sort of world peace capital, and the es- 
tablishment of peace Institutes at leading 
universities throughout the world. 

On a recent world tour, advancing his 
project, Mr. Weingarten received strong en- 
couragement from distinguished educators 
and government officials. They recognized 
the basic principle behind it, which was ex- 
pressed in full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments on January 1. 1958, explaining the 
plan for a University for Peace: We must 
start learning to live together or be pre- 
pared to die together.” 

Men haye emphasized the need of educa- 
tional training in the sciences which pro- 
duce the nuclear weapons of war. We have 
government-operated academies for train- 
ing youth in the bloody arts of war. There 
is a United Nations for the settlement of 
troubles between nations after they de- 
velop. But nothing to train men for peace. 
Surely the conduct of many nations has 
demonstrated the need for some such 
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Why not a Peace University? 

Joe Weingarten has worked long and self- 
lessly in pursult of his humanitarian vision. 
He has spent much time and no little money 
on it, and every ounce of energy spent, every 
hour of time, and every dollar, have been 
tor the good of mankind, The next step will 
be the appointment of an organizational 
steering committee. Then the actual trans- 
lation of the vision into reality will begin. 

There is a great, worldwide need for some 
force, some agency, to condition people for 
peace on earth. No one has ever before 
Offered a practical plan or made a major ef- 
fort to effectuate one. Maybe Joe Wein- 
garten has it. May he enlist the support 
necessary to put it into effect. 


From the Houston Fress, July 25, 1959] 


Man WrrH A Daran Dor 'r BET AGAINST Ir 
BECOMING A REALITY 

Dear Press READERS: Here's my nomina- 
tion for the Houston Man of the Week: Joe 
Weingarten. 

Make no mistake about it, this world was 
made by the dreamers. 

We're where we are because a few men in 
every generation had the imagination to fore- 
see a project of staggering size—and then 
were such idealists that they set out to ac- 
complish what the so-called practical men of 
little courage would say was impossible. 

I was privileged to sit in on a little meet- 
ing of newspaper, radio, and TV men this 
week to hear Joe Weingarten in his quiet, 
modest way tell about a trip he has just made 
around the world. 

Joe wasn't just going around the world on 
a sight-seeing expedition—though when you 
hear Joe talk you know he kept his eyes com- 
pletely open and saw plenty. 

What Joe was really doing was carrying 
an idea around the globe. 

As has every man in this day of the A-bomb 
and the, H-bomb—the guided missile—and 
the armed satellite—Joe has been doing a 
lot of thinking about the horrors of modern 
war. 

As all of us acknowledge, no gift on earth 
can compare in value to the simple gift of 
peace. 

But where there are millions of us who 
think of the horrors of modern warfare— 
and pay lip service to the ideal of peace on 
earth and good will to men—there are only 
a handful of us who have ever thought that 
we could do anything much about it. 

Joe Weingarten is one of that little band— 
an idealist—a crusader, if you please, who 
has decided that he—Joe Weingarten—a 
business man here in Houston, Tex.—just 
one man—and far removed from the places 
where men of high rank in government and 
diplomacy ordinarily gather to piay the chess 
game of war and peace—that he might come 
up with the idea that would tip the scales to 
peace when the decision to go to war or to 
try to work out the problem by negotiation 
hangs in dread balance. 


WORLD-PEACE UNIVERSITY 


Joe first made public his idea back on 
New Year's Day in 1958—in a full-page. ad- 
vertisement in the Houston Press and other 
Houston newspapers and in newspapers in 
other cities where there are Weingarten 
stores—thus talking to homefolks. 

The ad was headed: “In This New Year of 
1958—We Must Start Learning to Live To- 
gether Or Be Prepared to Die Together.” 

In it he broached the simple idea of estab- 
lishing a worldwide university dedicated to 
the search for world peace with chairs for 
world peace in universities in every section 
of the globe. 

One paragraph and a portion of a second 
paragraph of Joe's original message carried 
the heart of what Joe wanted to ask thinking 
people everywhere— 
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First, said Joe: 

“Why not start a worldwide university 
dedicated to the search for world peace—to 
be established by one of our great religious 
semininaries—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish— 
because faith in God must be wedded to sci- 
ence and research—if we are to find the 
Lord's true answer to peace and friendship 
among nations? The alternate will be war 
and destruction,” 

Then, ever the practical man and knowing 
that even the greatest project must take a 
first short step, Joe added: 

“Why not make even a modest start right 
now in one of our great schools right here 
in Texas by setting up a ‘Chair for World 
Peace’ and naming an outstanding educator 
to head it?" : 

OFFERING A PRACTICAL HOPE 


Joe's idea not only hit a nerve of worry 
in hundreds of people—it also struck many 
of them that here was a man who not only 
saw the problem but was offering a practical 
hope that something could be done about it. 

Hundreds of people wrote Joe Weingarten, 
And this encouraged him to do more. 

So, Joe set out to be a part-time salesman 
of the idea—or maybe the word “missionary” 
would better describe his role. Wherever 
business took him, Joe took time out to talk 
with top people—particularly leading edu- 
cators—about his idea. And most of the 
people who heard him were immediately 
intrigued. 

But still Joe wasn’t satisfied that this was 
enough. 

Earlier this year he and Mrs. Weingarten 
decided to take a trip around the world, and 
as Joe says: 

“When we had decided to go, it occurred 
to me that this was a marvelous opportunity 
to see how others in other lands felt about 
this idea.” 

I am not going to recount Joe's experiences 
on this unique “Trip Around the World With 
an Idea.“ Jack Mohler, Press staff writer, 
did that in Tuesday’s Press and I certainly 
want to give a word of praise to Jack. I 
thought he did one of the best jobs of re- 
porting and writing on this that I have read 
in a long time. 

Let it be enough to say that Joe saw great 
educators, government leaders, newspaper 
editors, and men of influence and ideas in 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Siam, India, 
Israel, Turkey, Italy, and Switzerland. 

And to climax the trip—and to give you 
some measure of Joe’s determination and in- 
genuity and how doors seem to open almost 
miraculously for a man with a real idea— 
Joe got a semiprivate audience with Pope 
John XXIII and was able to give the Pope the 
gist of his dream and leave some material 
with him for further consideration. 

WOULD BET AGAINST HIM 


We don't know whether or not Joe will 
ever see come into being his great’ world 
university dedicated to the cause of peace— 

It may be that he will never get his chair, 
or institute, of peace in even a single uni- 
versity— 

But knowing Joe Weingarten—and partic- 
ularly after hearing him tell in his quiet, 
modest way what had already been done and 
what men around the world think about it— 
I wouldn't want to bet that Joe's idealism 
Will not some day turn this “impossible” 
dream into a “practical” reality. 

And no matter what comes of it in a 
physical way, the dream already lives—much 
has already been done—even the thought 
that Joe Weingarten has spread Is a ray of 
light added to the little beam of hope that 
shines—even though dimly—wherever there 


are men who know that all mankind must 


not be cremated in the flery furnace of the 
H-bomb. 

We said at the start of this letter to you 
that the world we know had been made by 
the dreamers. 
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That same world will have to be saved by 
the dreamers. 

And Joe Weingarten Is one of that goodly 
company. 


HoUsE SIMPLE RESOLUTION 36 OP THE TEXAS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas a distinguished resident of Harris 
County, Tex, Mr. Joe Weingarten, has just 
returned from a trip around the world on 
which he, as a private citizen, strongly advo- 
cated the cause of world peace in personal 
contacts with governmental and religious 
leaders in Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, In- 
dia, Israel, Italy, Switzerland, and other 
countries; and 

Whereas Mr. Weingarten encountered a 
warm reception wherever he traveled; and 

Whereas this highly successful Houston 
businessman has proposed a twofold ap- 
proach to the spreading of good will, includ- 
ing, first, the establishment of a new uni- 
versity devoted to world peace, and, second, 
the endowment of professorships in world 
peace at existing universities in all parts of 
the globe, and 

Whereas Mr. Weingarten envisions this 
educational program as a moyement of peo- 
ple, rather than of governments: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
Sth Texas Legislature, That Mr. Joe Wein- 
garten be recommended for his active inter- 
est in the cause of world peace; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, although public funds are 
not available for such a project, the house 
of representatives invites the attention of all 
concerned to the desirability of establishing, 
by private donations, the aforementioned in- 
ternational University for World Peace with- 
in the borders of this freedom-loving State; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the idea of privately en- 
dowed professorships of world peace at pub- 
lic and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to be established in strict consonance 
with the policies of the various colleges and 
universities, is hereby enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by this house; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Mr. Weingarten with the 
congratulations and best wishes of the house 
of representatives, 


The President’s Commendable Recogni- 
tion of Inequities of Retired Military 
Officers’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
continuously since this 86th Congress 
convened, I have joined with others in 
pointing out the inequality of the cur- 
rent pay plan for certain retired military 
officers. I am cosponsor of a bill to 
equalize the pay plan, 

The President has recently said he 
favors equalization of the retired officers’ 
pay. I would like to commend the Pres- 
ident for this statement and for his rec- 
ognition of an inequity which we have 
been laboring to correct. 

The military pay bill, passed in 1958, 
provides that members of the Armed 
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Forces who retired after May 31, 1958, 
will receive pensions based on a percent- 
age of the current pay of persons on 
active duty. This is higher than the 
straight 6-percent increase which was 
granted those who retired prior to that 
time. The bill which I am cosponsoring 
to correct this, carries out the recom- 
mendation of the Cordiner report and 
has been endorsed by an overwhelming 
number of veterans’ groups. 

The convention of the Department of 
Texas of the American Legion recently 
unanimously adopted a resolution on 
this subject submitted by Roy A. Penny- 
cuick, commander of Business and Pro- 
fessional Men’s Post No. 10 in San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a resolution passed by the American Le- 
gion, Department of Texas, assembled 
in convention at San Antonio, Tex., on 
July 26, 1959. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, has announced 
publicly on July 20, 1959, that he favors the 
equalization of retired pay for all members 
of the Armed Forces, and plans to include 
that appropriation in his budget to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1960; 
and 

Whereas the passage of such legislation 
will serve to restore and bolster the morale 
of our members of the Armed Forces: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Texas, in convention assembled in 
San Antonio, Ter., on this 26th day of July 
1959, That President Eisenhower be publicly 
commended for his action in this matter, 
and that all Members of the Congress from 
iepa be presented with a copy of this reso- 
ution. 


Further Diversion of Water From Lake 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS" 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day of last week, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works held 
its final hearings on H.R. 1 and S. 308— 
to authorize an additional diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet per second from Lake 
Michigan. I appeared before the sub- 
committee in opposition to these bills, 
and it is my sincere belief that the 
bills to authorize temporary diversion 
of more water from Lake Michigan are 
merely an excuse for more and a per- 
manent diversion of such waters. 

I believe that the water diversion 
bills are unjustified and without merit. 
The Chicago Sanitary District, which 
has continuously been pleading for in- 
creased diversion from Lake Michigan 
in order to meet existing sanitary needs, 
has in recent years undertaken a tre- 
mendous territorial expansion program, 
which by necessity makes the present 
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sewage treatment plant inadequate. 
The sanitary district has increased its 
territory 81 percent from 1954 to 1958 
and because of the resultant fall in san- 
itary efficiency, Chicago wants more 
water and is now coming to Congress 
for aid. But more water diversion from 
the lake is not the solution. Despite 
all of Chicago’s diversionary tactics it 
is obvious that more and better plants 
are the only answer. 

I believe that Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict’s argument lacks merit both in law 
and in equity. And since a special 
master was appointed by the Supreme 
Court on June 28, to consider the facts 
in this case, I believe that it would be 
ill-advised to authorize diversion of ad- 
ditional water at this time, since such 
diversion would alter the facts in the 
case. An additional diversion will be 
contrary to the best interests of all 
other Lake States, and the use of lake 
waters for the flushing of sewage will 
certainly be an uneconomic and un- 
sound utilization of this gift of nature. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tele- 
gram sent to Senator Kerr, chairman 
of the Public Works Subcommittee, by 
Mr. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee, and 
by Messrs. Harry Slater, deputy city at- 
torney, and Harry Brockel, municipal 
port director, voicing Milwaukee's op- 
position to any further diversion, be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

August 7, 1959. 
Hon. ROBERT S. KERR, 
Public Works Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We join with our Honorable Senators 
ALEXANDER Winey and WILLIAM S. ProxmMme 
in vigorously protesting the passage of H.R. 
1. Their able and valiant fight on behalf of 
millions of people who oppose additional 
wated diversion is enthusiastically supported 
by the city of Milwaukee. Issues have been 
clearly defined in brief filed with your com- 
mittee by Senator WILEY. 

Although the opposition of Canada to the 
passage of legislation having for its purpose 
diversion of additional water from Lake 
Michigan by Chicago is already evident and 
passage would have an effect upon our rela- 
tionship with our neighbor, it is strikingly 
evident that the internal opposition to that 
same legislation which would divest many 
millions of people of their fundamental 
rights to equal use of a natural resource 
which is held in trust for all as against a 
small segment of the population should 
motivate both the committee and the Senate 
to reject this bill. 

The old tune which Chicago constantly 
plays on the heartstrings of anyone who will 
listen concerning their dire need for diver- 
sion, rather than accept their municipal re- 
sponsibilities to deal adequately with their 
own sewerage problems, has lost all sense of 
merit or melody. It is unfair to the busy ac- 
tivities of Congress and to the millions in op- 
position to repeat this theme constantly in 
the hope that a lack of alertness to the evils 
of this type of legislation may succeed in 
giving one area an inequitable and unfair ad- 
vantage over an entire region relying heavily 
upon the advantages which this great nat- 
ural resource affords in navigation, fisheries, 
commerce, water supply and recreation. All 
these vital fields of public interest would be 
trespassed upon by this bill. The Great 
Lakes States and 50 million people resi- 
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dent in the Great Lakes watershed rely upon 
the Senate to protect their Constitutional 
rights and to reject the special privilege de- 
manded by the State of Iilinois for the ben- 
efit of a few. 

For more than 50 years, Milwaukee and 
the State of Wisconsin have fought to pre- 
serve the vital water resources of the Great 
Lakes for the general good of our great 
country and our neighbor. Increased diver- 
sion of water from the Great Lakes, if sanc- 
tioned by the Senate, will impair the effi- 
ciency of navigation and of harbors: will 
threaten the limited fishery resources re- 
maining in this area; will frustrate recrea- 
tional uses; and above all will detract from 
the full use and operation of that great in- 
ternational navigation and power project, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway at a time when 
many hundreds. of millions of dollars have 
been and are being expended to make this 
great facility as beneficial as it can be to 
the great region which it serves. It is un- 
seeming that efforts would be made to im- 
pair its full usefulness through further 
water diversion. 

It should be pointed out that the prin- 
cinal demand for diversion comes from mu- 
nicipalities and governmental agencies in 
the Chicago region, If their desire for di- 
version is to flush raw or untreated sewage 
down the Illinois waterway, this will create 
a nuisance and a health problem for all of 
the municipalities and communities along 
this waterway, probably as far as St. Louis. 
It is curious to us that the great State of 
Tilinois should be insensitive to the needs 
of the communities along this waterway by 
promoting diversion for sewerage purposes. 
Rather public officials and the State itself 
should demand that the Chicago area treat 
its sewage in the most modern and efficient 
methods possible, stop dumping sludge and 
meter the water supply of Chicago so that 
the sewage problem will be greatly reduced. 

If a precedent is established and sanc- 
tioned by the Senate permitting one locality 
to take more than its equitable share of 
water from the Great Lakes, the flood gates 
will then be open to any and all communi- 
ties to make similar demands. Where will 
this then stop, and how will it be stopped 
if the precedent for further diversion is ap- 
proved? We are fighting to preserve the 
Great Lakes as an international water re- 
source, This fight is not only for the pres- 
ent, but the future generations. Many in- 
cipient demands for extraction of water from 
the lakes are being formulated at this very 
moment, and courageous action must be 
taken to safeguard this resource for present 
and future generations, 

We will appreciate full text this statement 
2 incorporated in record of hearing on 

FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor. 
Harry G. SLATER, 
Deputy City Attorney. 
Harry C. BROCKEL, 
Municipal Port Director. 


Attention, Congress: Consider the Death 
of Roy Underwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK Š 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 


we start our deliberations on the labor 
bill, I can think of no better reading than 


1959 
“Attention, Congress: Consider the 
death of Roy Underwood.” 


This is the leading article in the Read- 
er’s Digest for August. It is the story of 
a union member, highly considered in his 
union, who, in the end died for the right. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that it will be 
objected that this is an exceptional case. 
The reply to this objection is that in a 
free country such as ours exceptions like 
this should not exist. In a time when 
our whole philosophy is on trial we can- 
not afford to allow such exceptions to be 
shown to the world. ; 

This Congress has a great opportunity 
to pass a strong and just labor bill. The 
American people expect and want just 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, in the words of our great 
President, who is not easily provoked: 
“I want that sort of thing to stop.” 
ATTENTION, CONGRESS: CONSIDER THE DEATH 

or Roy UNDERWOOD 
(By Lester Velie) 

On a windy hill outside Philadelphia early 
last April, an undertaker's assistant scat- 
tered the still-warm ashes of Roy Under- 
wood. Thus ended in tragic martyrdom the 
life of a valiant union man who had merely 
dared to seek for his fellow workers, a few 
basic civil rights. His tragedy is a scathing 
indictment of Congress, of the National 
Labor Relations Board, of the courts, and of 
the good unions for thelr current apathy— 
for their failure to provide protection for 
the members of a few bad unions against 
repression by their leaders. 

Roy Underwood was a spectacled man in 
his early fifties, full faced, and ample of 
girth. Had he been a printer, or a plumber, 
or a member of some equally upright union, 
he would undoubtedly have been one of 
America's important union leaders, for he 
was a dedicated union man and the sort of 
man other men follow. But Roy Under- 
wood, a crane operator, was fated to be a 
member of the Operating Engineers. And 
so he was doomed to make the most frus- 
trating of all struggles: the fight against 
evil masked as unionism and defended by 
men commanding entrenched power. 

The things which Underwood laid down 
his life to win were things all of us take for 
granted: the right to assemble and speak 
out freely; the right to elect those who will 
rule and tax us; the right to seek redress 
against injustice. In the debate now raging 
over labor reforms, his story becomes exhibit 
A in the case for urgent action to win for 
union citizens the rights they presumably 
enjoy as American citizens. 

I first met Roy Underwood 5 years ago 
when I was piecing together the fantastic 
story of Joe Fay, the Operating Engineers 
vice president who had gone to jail for extor- 
tion but continued to rule his union empire 
from prison. Underwood was then the pic- 
ture of the happy warrior. He was in a fight, 
and his round face exuded the confidence of 
the born leader. His international president, 
a crony of Joe Pay, had booted him out of 
his job as president of a local, and out of the 
union. The international president had 
then plunged the local into a species of union 
martial law known as “supervision,” and 
Underwood was suing in the Philadelphia 
Federal court to win reinstatement for him- 
self, plus self-rule and an election for the 
duespayers. 

Underwood had come to Philadelphia in 
1937 and into a topsy-turvy Operating Engi- 
neers world, In the local, as ruled by Fay— 
and as was spelled out in McClellan com- 
mittee testimony—wrong was right and right 
was wrong. It was right for business agents 
to extort 3 percent weekly assessments (over 
and above dues) from the members; it was 
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wrong for the members to ask about this at 
meetings—thugs patrolled the aisles and 
beat them up. It was right for Fay to make 
“soft,” conniving deals with employers; it 
was wrong for the members to have a voice 
in the kind of contracts they would work 
under. It was also wrong for them to elect 
their own officers, because the union had 
been under “supervision” as long as the 
oldest member could remember—and Fay 
was the supervisor, 

Underwood formed a “Committee of Lib- 
eration” in 1945, and soon learned his first 
bitter lesson about trying to right wrongs 
inside a corrupt union. 

He found that he must exhaust every 
means of obtaining justice within his own 
union before he could appeal to the courts. 
This meant that in the Operating Engineers 
he had to appeal to the men who were re- 
sponsible for his plight. For it was with the 
connivance of Fay’s crony, the international 
president, William Maloney, that Under- 
wood’s local remained under supervision. 
And, under the Operating Engineers“ con- 
stitution, it was Maloney to whom petitions 
for relief had to be addressed. 

When Underwood's committee of liberation 
tried to get members to sign petitions, Fay's 
toughs beat them up and tore up the peti- 
tions. When Underwood's men got the peti- 
tions signed anyway—at clandestine night 
meetings in members’ basements—Maloney 
ignored them. 

After several months Underwood and his 
followers obtained a lawyer and, in 1947, 
sued for union self-rule in the Philadelphia 
court of common pleas. Miraculously, they 
got away with their suit—for a while. 
Maloney was in no position to fight, because 
Joe Fay, to whom he had entrusted the lives 
and fortunes of the 2,000-odd men in the 
Philadelphia local, was on his way to jail, 
Fay and his henchmen had kept no records 
of an estimated $3 million collected in as- 
sessments and permit fees. Written con- 
tracts with employers had said one thing, 
but (as subsequent arbitration hearings 
proved) verbal agreements resulted in softer 
conditions. It was a system of built-in cor- 
ruption in which the local's business agents 
got paid off for overlooking the contract. 

To avold airing this mess, Maloney settled 
with Underwood. The rank-and-filers could 
have their union back provided they didn't 
sue Fay and his boodlers for the missing 
money. So, in a court-supervised election, 
Roy Underwood was elected president of the 
local. He proceeded to bring back clean 
unionism. . 

Underwood and his regime were living 
on borrowed time, however. President 
Maloney could no more permit free rule in 
Philadelphia than Khrushchev could permit 
freedom in Hungary. For Underwood's local 
was an island in a sea of union corruption: 
two of Maloney's locals in Chicago had been 
under union martial law for 23 years; the 
New Jersey local was still under the thumb 
of Joe Fay, although Fay was in prison; 
the Long Island local was run by one William 
DeKoning, Sr., who was soon to go to jail 
for extorting from his members. 

Restive members in these locals might get 
ideas from Underwood's free union. Worse 
still was Underwood's threat to the rotten 
fabric of collusive agreements between Oper- 
ating Engineers officials and favored em- 
ployers. 

When Underwood tried to make one big 
contractor live up to the Philadelphia-area 
agreements, he got an angry call from Ma- 
loney. “Stay away from him—the contrac- 
tor —the international president ordered, 
according to McClellan committee testimony. 
“He is a friend of mine, and that is all I 
should have to tell you.” 

When bitter wrangles over the contracts 
Fay had left behind him exploded into a 
prolonged strike over wages and conditions, 
Maloney stepped in and took the union away 
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from Underwood and the members. Under- 
wood was tried by a union board controlled 
by Maloney and dependent on him for union 
jobs. Under provisions of the union con- 
stitution, he was fined $3.500 and suspended 
from the union for 6 years. Union martial 
law returned. 

What broke Roy Underwood's heart now 
was the system of union and legal custom 
which gave him and his men no forum in 
which they might hope to win justice. As 
rebels, many of the Underwood men could 
no longer get work—jobs were largely con- 
trolled by the union hiring hall and by the 
supervisor's business agent. So, first, they 
complained to the NLRB. For a working- 
man who lives from paycheck to paycheck, 
however, justice that takes 2 or 3 years to 
get is no justice at all. And in the end 
only a handful could win their NLRB cases. 
How can you prove that a business agent 
has put pressure on a boss to keep you off 
a job? Where are you going to get the 
witnesses? 

Underwood tried the Federal courts. 
Here there were 5 years of delay. His fol- 
lowers fell away. His wife had to go to 
work, The other side had no such prob- 
lems. From the parent union's $15 million 
treasury, contributed by the members, came 
ample money to hire lawyers. Against these, 
Underwood had but one lawyer, Abraham 
Freedman, who neglected his regular prac- 
tice, gave his time free, and even dug into 
his own pocket to defray occasional expenses. 

Underwood's day in court crushed him. 
He listened as the judge praised the local 
that he, Underwood, had run, and excori- 
ated the terrorists who had taken over. 
But the court would not interfere in a 
union's internal affairs, provided the union 
gave complaining members a fair trial. 
And Underwood, said the court, had had a 
fair trial. 

Underwood didn't know whether to laugh 
or cry. Fair trial? Was it a fair trial when 
the union boss whom he fought—William 
Maloney, who, as Senator MCCLELLAN told 
his committee, had risen to power with 
gangster guns—had tried him with his own 
executive board? Was it a fair trial when 
the charges were that he had spread de- 
tamatory literature—the papers in his suit 
against Maloney? Even more, should Under- 
wood have had to stand trial by his union 
at all—for going to court to prevent Maloney 
from intervening against his own members 
in a strike? 

“It is crystal clear," the Judge summed up, 
“that under the leadership of (Supervisor) 
Hunter P. Wharton * * * there will never 
be a chance for decent operation (of the 
Philadelphia local).” But the judge held: 
“The courts do not look with favor upon 
interference by the courts in the internal 
workings of any * * labor organization.” 
In effect, the judge ruled: There is a griev- 
ance, but I can't help you, 

“When Roy came home from the court,” 
his wife told me, “he looked like a licked 
man. ‘All those years of fighting, and where 
do you wind up? I'll never believe there's 
Justice in the courts," he said.” 

Now, alone in his home, Underwood 
brooded. Evil seemed to be inheriting the 
earth—and legally. 

Joe Fay, out of prison, had been rewarded 
by his old local with a lifetime pension of 
$10,015 a year—after taxes. To give him 
additional cash, some locals also bought 
their limousines through him. 

William Maloney had quit his presidency 
rather than face questions by the McClellan 
committee about the contents of 11 secret 
safe-deposit boxes. But no civil or criminal 
suits followed. Now he lived in happy re- 
tirement on his estates outside Chicago and 
in Florida. 

Hunter P. Wharton, supervisor of Under- 
wood's Philadelphia local, who had been ex- 
coriated in court and before the McClellan 
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committee as a harborer of terrorists, con- 
tinued as the local’s boss. More, he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the parent un- 
fon on a cleanup slate. 

“Never fight the rackets as I did,” Roy 
Underwood said to his 16-year-old son, Roy, 
Jz., on the morning of last April 3. “You 
can't win.” 

These were among the last words he ut- 
tered. When his son had left for school, and 
his wife for work, Roy Underwood methodi- 
cally burned the bushels of papers, clippings, 
legal documents that had accumulated dur- 
ing his 14-year fight. He typed a note to his 
wife, and his hand shook so with exhaustion 
that he couldn't sign his name. Then, ut- 
terly defeated, he went into his garage and 
shot himself. 

I went to Philadelphia after Roy Under- 
wood's death and made my way, uninvited, 
into a meeting of his old local one night. 
Some 600 men had crowded into the base- 
ment auditorium of Philadelphia's Town 
Hall to hear the wages and conditions that 
the supervisor and his business agents, none 
of them elected, had accepted from the con- 
tractors. 

There had still been no election after 9 
years, for on the rostrum was a chairman 
whom the supervisor had chosen, presumably 
for his leather-lunged ability to shout down 
the heckling from the floor. The same old 
crowd that had been involved in brutal beat- 
ings of Underwood's men still dominated the 
proceedings, on the floor. All around me 
men grumbled to each other about the terms 
of the contract hurling occasional four-letter 
epithets at the chairman. But, when the 
time came to be counted, few stood up to 
indicate thelr opposition openly. The old 
Tear of antagonizing men who hold your live- 
Uhood in their hands prevailed. 

I talked to a remnant of Underwood's fol- 
lowers and found that the old pattern of 
discrimination against “troublemakers” was 
still making it difficult for them to get 
work, And a union member who had briefly 
held office as a business agent disclosed that 
the old system of built-in corruption in 
which employers paid off for their relief 
from the hard provisions of a contract still 
flourished, too. When the ex-business agent, 
an honest man, sought to confer with a 
contractor about his labor needs on a new 
job, he found the contractor closeted with 
the local’s acting supervisor, then under in- 
dictment for extortion, and now dead. Em- 
ployer and acting supervisor worked out 
their own deal for conditions on the job. 

“Don't stick your nose into things that 
aren't your affair,” the ex-business agent 
was told by the acting supervisor. 

It was as if Roy Underwood had never 
lived, 

But can Americans let the Underwood 
story end this way? 

“The International Union of Operating 
Engineers stands out as an ugly example of 
ruthless domination of workingmen 
through violence, intimidation and other 
dictatorial practices," the McClellan com- 
mittee reported a year and a half ago. The 
committee’s declaration that “democracy 
within this union is nonexistent” and that 
“there has been extensive collusion between 
union officials and management” went to 
the AFI-CIO’s Ethical Practices Committee 
for investigation. The AFL-CIO has before 
it a report that has been gathering dust 
since August 1958. 

It is this kind of apathy, delay and post- 
ponement that destroyed the hope, the fight 
and finally the life of Roy Underwood. 

AFL-CIO leaders argue that no written 
guarantees are needed to protect the rights 
of the union man. His own union con- 
sitution—enforcible as a contract in 
court—protects him, they say. This the life 
and death of Roy Underwood contradict. 
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A bill of rights for the union man is ur- 
gently needed. How long will Americans 
ne by without establishing this protec- 
tion 


U.S. People and Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column written by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Washington Star on Thursday, 
August 6, 1959: 

U.S. PEOPLE AND KAERUSHĆHEV—CITIZENS' DIS- 
SENT AGAINST Visir BY DICTATOR HELD 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Do the people of the United States really 
want Nikita Khrushchey to visit this coun- 
try? President Eisenhower assumes that 
they do. The Governments of Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries recently issued 
a similar invitation, but the Soviet Premier, 
after accepting it, decided not to go there 
because it was evident the people didn't 
want him to come. 

What happened in Sweden between the 
time the invitation was extended and the 
announcement that Khrushchey had given 
up the idea for the present? A letter from 
Dr. Bela Fabian, written from Geneva a few 
days ago, tells the story. He is chairman 
of the Federation of Hungarian Former Po- 
litical Prisoners and was in Sweden at the 
time of the planning for the visit of the 
Soviet Premier. Dr. Fabian writes: 

“Naturally, Major General Zacharov, dep- 
uty chief of the Soviet security police, knew 
that the August committees were prepar- 

mass meetings and demonstrations. In 

Sweden 10 meetings were to be held simul- 
taneously on August 13. The one thing he 
did not know was whether the Swedish 
people would demonstrate by ostentatiously 
staying at home, so that the streets would be 
empty and there would be no one there ex- 
cept the police, or that there would be enor- 
mous crowds who would turn their backs 
on Khrushchev." 

Dr, Fabian writes that the August com- 
mittees contained a large number of mem- 
bers, among them prominent intellectuals, 
several Nobel Prize winners, university pro- 
fessors, and writers. Many student organi- 
zations were represented. 

Already there are varying points of view 
in this country as to what the reaction of 
the American people will be in the cities to 
be visited by Khrushchey. Certainly any 
disorderly demonstrations would only result 
in worldwide criticism on the theory that 
the Americans were not as courteous to the 
Soviet Premier as the people of the Soviet 
Union have been toward Vice President 
Nixon. But inside the United States—un- 
like the situation in the Soviet Union, where 
everything is controlled by the Government— 
the people have a right.under the Constitu- 
tion to speak. They have a right to picket 
peacefully, if they like, with placards ex- 
pressing their ideas. 

If the Scandinavian plan were put into ef- 
fect in the United States by boycotting the 
parades or by viewing in silence the public 
events where Khrushchev makes his appear- 
ance, an orderly protest could be registered. 

There may be some in this country who 
are willing to “let bygones be bygones,” but 
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among the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who came here originally from the 
lands which now are held captive by the 
Communist dictatorship there will be no 
suppression of emotions, Their point of 
view toward the Moscow autocracy which 
has ordered the murder or exile of so many 
innocent people in the last several years 
is deeply rooted. They cannot forget. 

It is true that after wars are over friendly 
feelings toward former enemies often are de- 
veloped. But the governments which ruled 
in Nazi Germany, in militaristic Japan, and 
Fascist Italy have been removed and free 
governments established. No such change 
has occurred in Moscow, where the same kind 
of regime is in power today as the one that 
broke the pledges given at Yalta in 1945 and 
at Geneva in 1955. 

“Khrushchey's criminal record exceeds all.“ 
wrote Dr. L. E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, in a letter 
to President Eisenhower dated July 31. The 
Georgetown professor was the originator of 
the resolution adopted by Congress to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week. Expressing the 
hope that Khrushchey would not be invited 
to America, Professor Dobriansky added: 

“It is patently naive to belleve that a visit 
by the ‘hangman of the ‘Ukraine’ would add 
anything to what he already knows about 
our country. * * Moral principle alone 
should dissuade us from conferring respecta- 
bility and legitimacy to a dedicated enemy, 
the attributes he desires in order to extend 
his empire.” à 

There is talk now of arranging a parade 
of hearses in each American city where 
Khrushchev appears. On each hearse would 
be placarded the statistics of the number of 
persons murdered or exiled from each of 
the 14 captive countries in recent years, 
This is one type of orderly demonstration, 

Another which is being suggested is that 
memorial services be held throughout the 
Nation to carry out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in behalf of the captive nations adopted 
overwhelmingly last month by both Houses 
of Congress. Nationwide prayers for the lib- 
eration of the captive peoples, as well as 
memorial tributes to the many who have 
been enslaved or killed by the ruthless Com- 
munist dictators, would at least let the rest 
of the world know that, however polite the 
Government has to be to any visitor, the 
people here have the right of free speech, 
They can express their dissent from the posi- 
tion of their Government, which has invited 
to free America at this crucial time the man 
who has threatened war unless the Western 
forces surrender Berlin and who has never 
withdrawn that threat. 


State Income Taxes on Out-of-State 
Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced legislation to prevent States 
from levying an income tax on a com- 
pany that solicits business in the State 
but has no stock of goods there. 

I am pleased to note that just last 
Thursday the Senate Finance Committee 
approved a bill similar to the legislation 
I proposed. I sincerely trust that the 
House Ways and Means Committee will 
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also give prompt attention to this legis- 
lation. 

A recent decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court makes it imperative for the Con- 
gress to act. This decision sanctioned 
the application of a State income tax 
where no office is maintained in the 
State. 

This decision, Mr. Speaker, threatens 
business and industry with a chaotic con- 
dition unless it is corrected. It means 
that the door has been opened for all 
the States to amend their tax laws to 
assess income taxes on out-of-State cor- 
Porations even if the corporation's sole 
activity consists of the solicitation of 
orders. 

It is difficult to think of almost any 
type of business which could escape this 
new form of taxation. 

‘The implications of the Supreme Court 
decision are far reaching. It needs to be 
Studied-carefully. Senator BYRD has said 
he regards the bill reported out by his 
committee as stopgap legislation while 
Congress carefully reviews the problem 
and all of its ramifications. 

T sincerely trust that the Congress will 
not adjourn without dealing with this 
Serious yet little understood problem. 


Tribute to Former President Herbert 
Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr, WILEY. Mr, President, yesterday 

Herbert Clark Hoover, the 31st Presi- 
dent of the United States, celebrated his 
85th birthday. 
Throughout the Nation, well-deserved 
tributes were paid to the former Presi- 
dent in recognition of his long and hon- 
erable career. 

Although there are conflicting views 
on his Presidency, even those who dis- 
agree with him maintain a high respect 
for the honesty, intelligence, and devo- 
tion with which Mr. Hoover has con- 
tinued to serve his country. 

I well recognize, of course, that it is 
not possible to summarize in a brief 
Statement his 85 years of service to our 
Nation. 

During his lifetime—as a mining engi- 
neer, expert organizer, businessman, and 
humanitarian—however, Mr. Hoover 
has made highly significant contribu- 
tions to our country’s progress and for- 
eign policy, 

As an example of his work, we recall 
that in recent years the special commis- 
Sions headed by Mr. Hoover have made 
Unique contributions to promoting ef- 
ciency and economy—as well as sav- 
ings—in operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ! 

Recently, a bill, S. 1711, was reported 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
Mittee to establish a food for peace pro- 
gram. Among the great forerunners of 
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this idea of utilizing our food for humani- 
tarian purposes, not only in this country 
but abroad, were the programs headed 
by Mr. Hoover. During World War I, 
he served as Food Administrator in the 
United States. After the armistice, he 
took charge of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, which delivered millions of 


tons of food to Europe and saved thou- ' 


sands of lives. 

These are examples of only two of the 
Magnificent ways in which Mr. Hoover 
has devoted his time and energies to 
worthwhile programs, 

Although he served as the Republican 
President—during which he significantly 
took the unprecedented action of volun- 
tarily cutting” his salary by about 20 
percent—he has continued to serve his 
country in a bipartisan, statesmanlike 
Manner under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. 

Yesterday, August 10, 1959, the New 
York Times published an article on how 
the ex-President—a man who has never 
retired—is carrying on active work and 
interests in a wide variety of fields. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 10, 1959] 
Too Busy von ILLS AT 85: HERBERT OLARE 
Hoover 

Herbert Clark Hoover reaches his 85th 
birthday today, alert to the problems of the 
world, the standing of the baseball clubs, 
and intent upon substituting work for pills. 
He has made one concession to his advancing 
years. He rises now at 7 a.m. instead of 6. 
The years have been kind to the former 
President. His silver hair has thinned some- 
what, and his worsened hearing has made 
him dependent upon a hearing ald, but 
his general physical appearance has changed 
little in the last few years. His step is 
steady, his shoulders square. 

Headquarters for Mr. Hoover’s many activ- 
ities is a 31st floor suite in the Waldorf 
Towers, a combination of offices, stacked 
with filing cabinets, and quietly luxurious 
living quarters. 

WORKS WITH STAFF OF SIX 

A staff of six women, all under the com- 
mand of Miss Bernice Miller, who declares 
she “never tells the chief what to do,” 
helps the former President handle his cor- 
respondence, carry on the duties that go 
with “active” membership on many boards of 
directors, and do the research necessary for 
Mr. Hoover's seemingly endless literary. out- 
put. 

Despite his concern with many serlous proj- 
ects, Mr. Hoover has never lost his interest 
in sports, both as a spectator, and as a 
participant, bd 

In reporting on the uncompleted tasks be- 
fore him at a prebirthday interview last Fri- 
day, he listed among them “attending base- 
ball games.“ And the next day he attended 
one, as a guest of honor of the Tankees 
the annual Old Timers’ baseball game. 

His interest in baseball dates to sandlot 
days in West Branch, Iowa, where he was 
born, and in Salem, Oreg., where he lived 
in his teen years. 

When he entered Stanford University, he 
confesses, it was with the hope of getting 
a berth in the varsity nine. After his first 
game, the coach told him, “You'd make a 
better than a shortstop,” and his 
professional career ended there. 
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FISHING FOR RELAXATION 


Mr. Hoover has not been trout fishing this 
year. But he got in considerable bone fish- 
ing on his yacht, Captiva, during a 2-month 
vacation in Florida last winter. 

Such excursions are only interludes in the 
otherwise busy life of a man who never 
retired. 

“Those who retire without some occupa- 
tion can spend their time only in talking 
about their ills and pills,” he says. And the 
other fellow wants only to talk about his.” 

As a former engineer, one of Mr. Hoover's 
chief concerns is that the country is falling 
behind in the training of engineers. He 
keeps tab on comparative figures and is 
alarmed at the larger number being trained 
by the Soviet Union. He, reportedly, sus- 
pects that part of the problem is created by 
high schools under the spell of “progressive” 
education. 

In recent years, the Boys Clubs of America 
movement has become one of the former 
President's chief interests. He is proud that 
under his leadership the number of units 
working with boys, mostly from underpriv- 
Ueged surroundings, has grown from 180 to 
526. He is the board chairman of the 
organization. 

An average day’s mall brings in about 250 
letters, which will include several requests 
to speak at public gatherings. Many of the 
letters are returned by Mr. Hoover with his 
reply jotted on them. He has curtailed his 
public appearances somewhat but has made 
between fifteen and twenty major speeches 
in the last year. 

WRITES OWN SPEECHES 


One engagement he accepted was as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's representative at the 
World's Fair in Brussels. He writes out his 
speeches in longhand, 

The former President works at a large 
mahogany desk in a corner of a 40-foot living 
Toom. Scattered conveniently about are 
trays crammed with large kitchen matches, 
which he uses to keep his pipe lighted. On 
an end table beside his favorite chair for 
relaxing is a rock almost as big as a football. 
It serves for scratching matches and knock- 
ing the dottle from his pipe, 

On a wall, catercorner from his desk, is an 
oil portrait of Mrs. Hoover on which his 
undimmed blue eyes often fall as he glances 
up from his work. When she died in 1944, 
she left a letter reminding her two sons, 
Herbert and Allan Henry, of their good for- 
tune in having Mr. Hoover for their father. 
Both sons will be among the small group 
today that will help the Republican patri- 
arch mark the midpoint of his eighth decade 
of life, 


Address Delivered by Alex Cairns at Con- 
vention of International War Veterans’ 
Alliance, Crookston, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, during the first part of this 
month, the International War Veterans’ 
Alliance held its annual convention at 
Crookston, Minn, This organization is 
composed of veterans from Canada and 
the United States and is dedicated to 
promoting comradeship among the rep- 
resentatives of these two great countries 
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who fought together in the common 

cause of freedom. 

At this convention, which was at- 
tended by many delegates from my State 
of North Dakota, Mr. Alex Cairns, a 
prominent Canadian, delivered an in- 
spiring and meaningful address attest- 
ing to the friendship and common un- 
derstanding ‘which exist between his 
country and the United States. 

Mr. President, I think that Mr. 
Cairns’ remarks are so noteworthy that 
I ask unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS GIVEN BY ALEX CAIRNS,’ OF WINNI- 
PEG, MANITOBA, CANADA, AT THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION BANQUET OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WAR VETERANS ALLIANCE AT 
CROOKSTON, MINN., ON AvGuUST 2, 1959 


Following the First World War, American 
and Canadian war veterans living close to 
the international boundary, instituted the 
practice of paying fraternal visits—at the 
same time to cooperate with each other in 
memorial services. Sometimes these mect- 
ings would be for social and sporting events. 
As a result of that practice the Interna- 
tional War Veterans Alliance was organized. 

It was in the summer of 1937 that Col. 
Ralph Webb, then mayor of Winnipeg and 
president of the Canadian Legion in Mani- 
toba, received an invitation from C. D. 
Loughlin, commander of the American 
Legion at Grand Forks, an invitation to at- 
tend an annual rally of the American Legion 
posts in North Dakota, and, asking Colonel 
Webb to address the gathering—and to bring 
with him a few Canadian exservicemen, The 
invitation was accepted and he arrived in 
Grand Forks accompanied by over 500 Cana- 
dians who had chartered a special train and 
several buses—and, of course, a large num- 
ber went by auto. 

Following the memorial service in the 
stadium a joint meeting was held in the 
Dacotah Hotel, the outcome of which was 
the unanimous decision to form an inter- 
national organization of war veterans from 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and Manitoba, It 
was found on examination that the ideals 
of the organized war veterans in Canada and 
the United States were identical and it was 
felt that the genuine friendship and good 
will existing between the two groups as ex- 
emplified in such a united international or- 
ganization would serve to influence all Eng- 
lish-speaking people to the end that they 
would work toward that cherished goal— 
world peace. Its main purpose, however, 
was and still is the furtherance of the 
friendship and associations of United States 
and Canadian war veterans and the promo- 
tion of friendly relations between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the world. That 
objective is now being brought closer by the 
march of world events as today we find the 
world divided into two armed camps—one 


Mr. Alex Cairns was born in Scotland. 
ted to Canada in 1907 at the age of 
17. Served in World War I with the Yukon 
contingent in France. Commissioned to 
12th Manitoba Dragoons in 1920. Was pro- 
vincial secretary of the Canadian Legion 
from 1930 until retirement. Enlisted in 
World War II April 1, 1940, with rank of 
captain. Served in Newfoundiand, Wash- 
ington, and Great Britain. Was deputy as- 
sistant adjutant general in 1941, and, was 
made assistant adjutant general In June 
1944. Is presently president of the Manitoba 
and Northwest Ontario Command, Canadian 
Legion, Was the first president and one of 
the founders of the International War Vet- 
erans' Alliance. 
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a solid land mass stretching from the Baltic 
to the China Sea—frankly organized for 
world domination. The other—made up of 
freedom-loving peoples working for peace— 
but united and determined to defend them- 
selves against all aggression. 

The struggle before us now is fundamen- 
tally one for men’s minds. Much of the 
force now is the force of ideas which appeal 
to the aspirations of men's souls but with 
such ideas we can be free from panic and 
fear. The greatest mistake of the whole 
Communist idea is not its demand for new 
territories or spheres of influence but 
rather its ruthless attacks on the freedoms 
of life and the liberties of the human spirit. 
You who have fought to preserve those liber- 
tles know full well that any force or idea 
which seeks to obliterate them cannot long 
survive. 

After two catastrophes in our own time 
we look forward to a lasting peace and the 
world had the right to hope that there 
would now be some respite from conflict. 
In the Yalta agreement of February 1945 the 
following statement was made: Only with 
continuing and growing cooperation and un- 
derstanding among our three countries, 
and among all peace-loving nations can the 
highest aspirations of humanity be realized, 
a secure and lasting peace which will, in 
the words of the Atlantic Charter, afford 
assurance that all men in all lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want." The three countries referred to 
were the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. 

There was nothing much said there re- 
garding political theory and certainly there 
was no direct definition of democracy. The 
inspiration lay in the word “freedom,” and 
the allies were fighting against a people who 
threatened them with slavery. They were 
more concerned with what they were fight- 
ing against than what they were fighting for 
and the crusade word was democracy. 

I am reminded of the story told of a party 


of old crocks used as pioneers who were sent 


to an isolated point during the last days 
of the war and had no rumors of proceedings 
until armistice morning, when the young 
officer in charge received the all important 
message. He at once fell in the party, ad- 
justed his monocle and read the news in a 
very grave and impressive tone. After he 
had finished there was a heavy silence, then 
an old Cockney sergeant stepped forward, 
Beg pardon, sir,“ he said, “but 'oo’s won?” 

Well—now we know that in war today— 
no one wins, Somewhere, somehow there 
must be another approach to this whole 
problem of human survival, but such an 
approach will only be found in a willingness 
to common understanding throughout the 
whole world, a frame of mind which, un- 
fortunately, is entirely unacceptable to the 
majority of mankind today. Our problem 
is one of words, thoughts, honor, and mo- 
rality against the reeking tube and iron 
shard. 

The world has become far more dangerous 
than it was when World War II ended. We 
now have mightier powers and deadlier weap- 
ons than were even thought of then. Dis- 
armament has been proved a snare and ap- 
peasement a delusion and we must therefore 
build our security on preparedness, for the 
assault, should it come, will be swift and 
devastating, and we in Canada are not un- 
mindful of the fact that in such an assault, 
we will be in the middle. 

Today a deeper darkness lles upon the 
world, a confusion in which spiritual values 
and moral sense seem almost lost to whole 
nations. We now live in an age which is 
more responsive to the impact of ideas upon 
whole groups of people than ever before, and 
the world now appears to be in the midst of 
one of these great confusions which change 
the history of mankind every few hundred 
years. We are now reminded of the message 
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of King George In August 1945 when he said, 
“From time to time in a nation's history it 
is given to a few brief generations of men 
to determine the fate of their civilization. 
On their judgment and action depends the 
future of society for centuries to come. To 
the nobility of high endeavor, or back on 
the road to the barbarian from which they 
sprang. Today an immense responsibility is 
ours, we are the custodians of the future, 
we live in the beginning of a new age, an 
age that will fulfill the high aspirations of 
mankind, or another era of strife and dis- 
cord in which the forces of evil may yet 
triumph. In many respects we find the 
tasks of pence even heavier than the burdens 
of war and only by unity can we conquer 
the anarchy that threatens the world at all 
times.“ 

Every nation on earth therefore had a 
stake in the recent discussions of the for- 
eign ministers at Geneva. There was lit- 
tle expectation that the Conference would 
reach agreement on any of the major is- 
sues concerning the future of Berlin, the 
reunification of Germany or European se- 
curity, but it was felt that the talks could 
clear the way for future discussions by heads 
of state to reach a system of operation be- 
tween: East and West. 

It is therefore significant of the times that 
such a movement as the International War 
Veterans’ Alliance should be born among 
the exservicemen, a movement which 
should indicate to the world at large. that 
the men who know what war actually means 
are moved to action in the interests of 
world peace, and if it be true that the fun- 
damental cause of war today is economic, 
one cannot overrate the Importance of an 
organization such as this. Modern war is 
nonetheless terrible because it is no longer 
waged to satisfy a monareh's pride or the 
injured dignity of certain classes of people 
and any scheme which would banish it 
from human life is worthy of the best ef- 
forts of the world’s best men. 

Not so long ago we cherished the hope 
that a new era had dawned upon the world, 
wherein a nation’s signature to a treaty 
would be held as something sacred, and the 
international wrongdoer would be promptly 
suppressed by the collective power of those 
who lived within the law, but a survey of 
the world today suggests that this was 
merely a dream of man in his sanest mood 
and the indication is that might still domi- 
nates right and the only strength that can 
command respect from nations who venerate 
nothing else. At long last we realize that 
democracy must be strong if it would sur- 
vive but tardiness in learning the lesson 
has been responsible for much humiliation 
in the past few years. 

There is no need for our two countries 
to be beset by a narrow nationalism—we 
are too young in history for that sort of 
thing. Both the United States and Canada 
are inhabited by peoples who had their orig- 
ins in older lands—but who have contrib- 
uted to the development of their respective 
countries—and who—over the years—have 
merged in a great melting pot. of human 
endeavor. Not limited by narrow national 
aspirations but searching out and maintain- 
ing all that is best of the old—and develop- 
ing the new and wider outlook which re- 
sults from pioneering in the wide unlimited 
spaces of new lands, lands in which a full 
reward for expended effort can be obtained. 
Uninfluenced by the history of past gen- 
erations we have been permitted to estab- 
lish a new heritage of which those who fol- 
low us can be justly proud. 

Three times in our own generation the 
United States and Canada have stood side 
by side in repelling the tide of aggressive 
militariam—twice in conflicts of worldwide 
dimensions, Their objective was not terri- 
torial gain but merely to be able to walk 
upright in the sun—to speak freely—and to 
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Maintain our own way of life—a condition 
simply defined in the word “freedom.” It 
is true that we have conflicts of opinion 
on many matters of international import— 
but the very fact that we are able to have 
those differences and discuss them in a 
friendly and cooperative spirit is an Indica- 
tion of that freedom and way of life that 
we have fought to maintain. 

When we think of these things it is in- 
creasingly clear that these annual meetings 
of the International War Veterans’ Alliance 
hold a particular significance. We have so 
much in common. All members have served 
in the armed forces of their respective coun- 
tries and it seems right and proper that men 
who had been willing to fight for the same 
Principles—and experienced the same price- 
less comradeship should get together in this 
way and thus prove to a perplexed and 
frightened world that it is possible for coun- 
tries living side by side to honor and respect 
each other—in spite of differences of 
Opinion. We are aware, of course, that there 
is still a lack of knowledge regarding Canada 
in some parts of the United States. Canada 
is no land of the midnight sun—half Brit- 
ish, half American—populated chiefiy by 
Indians, Eskimos, the mounted police and 
trappers on snowshoes; and, governed by the 
British Parliament in London. 

The British North American Act of 1867 
is the basic document of the constitution 
of Canada and through the years up to 1931 
she developed toward full nationhood. First 
there was the gaining of equal status within 
the empire, followed by the statute of West- 
Minster in 1931 which declared the British 
dominions to be equal in status, and in no 
Way subordinate to the mother country in 
any aspect of their domestic affairs. Mod- 
ern Canada is a child of the last century, of 
free trade and liberal institutions. It is not 
a carbon copy of any other country, It 
shapes its course autonomously but it must 
at all times integrate it with the world poli- 
cies of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. It is in Ottawa—not London— 
that the course and character of the Cana- 
dian people are shaped. Like the other 
dominions in the commonwealth she con- 
SARA her own political and commercial sys- 

8. 
laws and no power of taxation. She is un- 
der no compulsion even to remain in the 
Commonwealth and if Canada goes into a 
War it Is by the free vote of her parliament. 
She is part of the commonwealth and re- 
Mains in it because she wishes to do so and 
because the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions expresses the type of political society in 
which she desires to live. The statute of 
Westminster formally recognized the United 
Kingdom and the dominions to be autono- 
mous communities within the common- 
Wealth, equal in status, in no way subordi- 
Nate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

When the Queen came to Canada to open, 
with President Eisenhower, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which is another example of inter- 
national cooperation further unitizig the in- 
terests of our two countries, she came as 
Queen of Canada and she received the ac- 
Claim of loyal Canadians wherever she 
Went, but perhaps the most significant event 
in her tour was her visit to Chicago where 
a few years ago a certain mayor of that city 
Promised to punch the King of England on 
the nose if he should appear in Chicago. He 
must have turned over in his grave when the 
Union jack alternated with the stars and 
Stripes in the streets and an US. Marine 
band played “Rule Britannia“ when our 
Queen landed. Tes, in Canada we honor 
and respect our Queen. Don't ever let any- 
One tell you otherwise, and, we appreciate too 
that hers is a position of responsibility 


Britain has no power of veto over her- 
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rather than privilege for she is the tie that 
unites in common ideals the people of all 
races and creeds that make up the common- 
wealth. The monarchy is a symbol, and 
symbols are important, as religion 
has learned—and even outside religion and 
politics we adopt symbols from the past 
which we find convenient, though they have 
long ago lost in practice their original mean- 
in 


g. 

The difficulties of cooperation between in- 
dependent states is not a new story. It is as 
old as the failure of the Greek city states 
to achieve it. It is obviously one of the most 
difficult of all the tasks undertaken by men 
and if human experience anywhere gives any 
hint of forces which would help toward suc- 
cess in that task we ought to be ready to use 
those forces. 

It was Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany who said that the most significant 
factor of the 19th century was the fact that 
Great Britain and the United States spoke 
the same language, and even today, the fact 
that the language spoken in the United 
States and in all self-governing dominions of 
the Commonwealth is the same, is still the 
most potent force in world politics. When 
Washington and London speak there is no 
chance of misconception or ambiguity in the 
exchange—and there is an understanding 
that can avoid hazards and lead to coopera- 
tion, while Canada stands side by side with 
both and helping in every way possible to 
establish freedom and peace in the world. 

In closing this report to the annual con- 
vention of the International War Veterans’ 
Alliance here in Crookston, Minn., on this 2d 
day of August 1959, I would like to give you 
this quote from an eminent American citi- 
zen, Dr. Ralph Bunche: “None can speak 
more eloquently for peace than those who 
have fought in war. The voices of war vet- 
erans are a refiection of the longing for peace 
of people the world over, who within a gen- 
eration have twice suffered the unspeakable 
catastrophe of world war. Humanity has 
earned the right to peace. Without it, there 
can be no hope for the future, and without 
hope, man is lost. The voice of the people 
must be heeded. They aspire to a richer 
life in freedom, equality, and dignity, as in 
things material; they pray for peace. Their 
will for peace and a better life can be, must 
be, crystallized into an irresistible force 
against war, aggression, and degradation. 
The people have had to work and sacrifice 
for wars. They will work more willingly 
for peace. Let there be a dedicated effort, a 
greater crusade than history has ever known, 
for a world of peace, freedom, and equality.” 


Exchange of Top Level Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
August 4, 1959: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader 
ol Tuesday, Aug. 4, 1959] 
DIPLOMATIC OFFENSIVE—EXCHANGE or Tor 
Lrvet Visits 

Confirmation in Washington and Moscow 
of reports that President Elsenhower and 
Premier Khrushchey will visits in 
the fall will be received with mixed emo- 
tions. 
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Frankly, the American people do not relish 
the idea of playing host to the Red dictator 
whose record of ruthlessness, duplicity, and 
demagogery has nauseated them. 

On the other hand, the practical aspects 
of international politics would seem to make 
it necessary to deal with the Soviet leader 
without regard to personal feelings. That 
obviously is the view of the President who, 
there is reason to believe, regards it as duty 
rather than a pleasure. 

If the results justify the experiment, no 
serious objection can be raised despite the 
American public's abhorrence of communism 
and its principal spokesman at the moment. 

Whether or not the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration wants to deal with the Kremlin, it 
is left with little choice in view of role the 
Soviet Union is playing in world affairs and 
the current tension. It is well to recall in 
this connection that this is not a matter 
of partisan politics, since it was Franklin 
Roosevelt a quarter century ago who opened 
the doors to the Moscow regime by extending 
recognition. The Democrats, therefore, can- 
not make political capital out of the ex- 
change of visits on this score. 

Burying personal feelings as far as possi- 
ble and weighing developments on the scales 
of diplomacy, there is much to be gained 
from such an exchange of visits and possibly 
much to be lost if the Americans are not 
wary and if Khrushchev runs true to form. 

There is no question Khrushchev wanted 
this invitation more than any other and 
pulled every conceivable string to accomplish 
his purpose. His immediate aim apparently 
is the prestige it will give him, enhancing his 
stature at home and in satellite lands. We 
may be certain he will exploit propaganda 
advantages to the limit. Washington cannot 
be unmindful of these pitfalls. 

To offset these disadvantages, we can hope 
for a number of developments. One is that 
a visit to America will open Khrushchev’s 
eyes as to the strength and peaceful atti- 
tude of the American people as a whole, 
discounting the possibility of adverse effects 
of untoward incidents or hostile demonstra- 
tions by certain groups who understandably 
hate the Red leader and everything he rep- 
resents, Then, too, there is the hope per- 
sonal contact will accomplish what formal 
diplomacy to date has failed to do—open the 
door of understanding. 

While the spotlight is on Khrushchev's 
trip to America, the visit of President Eisen- 
hower to the-Soviet Union is equally im- 
portant. He is no stranger there, and received 
a hero’s welcome in Moscow after the war. 
The Russian people will be able to discover 
again that he is not the ogre he has been 
painted by Red propagandists. 

In the wake of the huge success of Vice 
President Nrxon, who well may succeed to 
the White House in 1960, the President's 
forthcoming mission should have a most 
salutary effect. The only cause for concern 
is the toll the heavy schedule, including pre- 
liminary conferences with our allies, will 
take of his health. 

Coming on top of the obylous failure of the 
Big Four foreign ministers to agree on Ber- 
lin and Germany, the sudden outbreak of 
exuberant goodwill might be viewed as an 
unexpected, highly welcome ray of light. 

But the Berlin affair is working out as 
predicted by thore familiar with Soviet ways. 
Khrushchey issued an ultimatum. To carry 
through on it would have been a grave risk. 
To back down would have been awkward. 
What better solution than to leave the whole 
matter up in the air while Khrushchev 
lumbers about the United States trying to 
look like a pigeon of peace? 

It would be foolish to expect miracles as 
a result of this exchange of visits, knowing 
Red tactics and ambitions. Whatever bene- 
fits accrue, If any, will be a gain if Soviet 
traps can be avoided. 
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One thing is certain: This is not to be con- 
strued as appeasement under any circum- 
stances, There will never be another Yalta 
or Potsdam, even though the alternative be 
nuclear warfare. 


The Better Tilton Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, one of 
the great characteristics of the Ameri- 
can way of life is the spirit of initiative 
and self-reliance which leads people to 
rely on their own efforts and their own 
skills as they seek to improve themselves 
and their communities. 

This spirit was recently put to work in 
an effective and revealing fashion in 
Tilton, N.H., through a “Better Tilton 
Contest.“ I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Concord 
Monitor of July 28, 1959, describing the 
Better Tilton Contest and outlining its 
achievements. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Concord (N.H.) Monitor, July 28, 
1959 
TI. ro Contest Shows BENEFIT—IDEAS To 

IMPROVE AREA GET IMPETUS—PUSH WILL BE 

CONTINUED 

Triton, July 28—The Better Tilton con- 
test was sponsored May 15 to July 1 by the 
Tilton Park Commission as a means of in- 
ducing residents of Tilton and Northfield 
to develop ideas of improvement which 
would be of benefit in producing more eye 
appeal for Tilton and Northfield. 

Tilton and Northfield will be gaining great 
opportunity for expansion with the new 
Federal defense highway due to reach Tilton 
and Northfield in 1960-61: Tilton and 
Northfield are located in a section of much 
natural beauty, but the park commission 
felt that the two towns had gradually been 
slipping in a run-of-the-mill category for 
small towns. That is why the Better Tilton 
contest was sponsored. Neither Tilton nor 
Northfield has a daily newspaper, but the 
contest was greatly supported by nearby 
daily and weekly newspapers which kept the 
contest in the public eye. 

Governor Powell was quoted as saying “I 
would like to state that the local residents 
and the Tilton park commission are setting 
a fine example with their volunteer citi- 
zens’ action program for community better- 
ment. You are encouraging the property 
owners as well as business and industry to 
undertake successful projects to beautify and 
increase growth in your town.” 

The park commission also made personal 
contacts with Tilton and Northfield resi- 
dents. They answered questions and intro- 
duced new facts about the contest. Judging 
was kept on a very impartial basis, and 
judges did not know whose letter they were 
reading. The prize of a $25 savings bond 
was presented to William Lawrence at an 
informal coffee hour held at the Tilton Inn. 
Mr. Lawrence is first vice president of the 
Tilton Chamber of Commerce and has a real 
insight on what improvements could be 
made for Tilton and Northfield. 
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At present extensive work Is being made to 
carry out the ideas presented by Mr. 
Lawrence in this Better Tilton contest entry. 
The park commission sincerely hopes that 
the citizens of Tilton and Northfield will be 
as responsive to the new Better Tilton con- 
test which will be sponsored sometime next 
year, as they have been in the past. The 
commission is doing its utmost to make 
Tilton a better community in which to live, 
and a more attractive place in which to 
settle, or even start a business. 


A Threat to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
an editorial entitled A Threat to Peace“ 
appearing in the latest issue of Prevent 
World War ITI—No. 54, summer 1959— 
published by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, Inc., a nonprofit 
educational organization located at 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

This editorial deals with the unlaw- 
ful action of the Egyptian Government 
in blocking and seizing Israeli cargo 
going through the Suez Canal. As the 
editorial rightfully points out, the Egyp- 
tion action has implications of interna- 
tional significance for, if Egypt is al- 
lowed to violate international agree- 
ments with respect to one nation, all 
other maritime nations, large as well as 
small, may find themselves in the same 
predicament. Needless to say, such law= 
lessness on the part of the Egyptian Gov- 


ernment not only flouts international ~ 


law and the U.N. Charter but heightens 
tensions in the Middle East and is there- 
fore a threat to peace. 
The editorial follows: 
A THREAT TO PEACE 


Two world wars haye demonstrated that 
peace cannot be preserved by passivity. It 
demands an active vigilance; i.e., the ability 
to anticipate and to act promptly at those 
major points of friction, large or small, 
which have the potential of suddenly ignit- 
ing the world. 

It is precisely this principle of “fire pre- 
vention“ that is so fundamental to the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. Thus, it be- 
hooves the U.N. to take remedial measures 
wherever and whenever international devel- 
opments loom as a threat to peace. The 
need for such action is again unmistakably 
indicated by the latest moves of the Egypt 
Government at Suez. 

The immediate point at issue involves 
Egyptian interference in the shipment of 
Israeli cargo through the canal, In itself 
this action may appear to be “small pota- 
toes” to a world now engrossed in the cen- 
tral European crisis. However, the Egyptian 
seizure of these cargoes has implications of 
international significance, Unless halted, it 
will set in motion a chain reaction which 
could touch off a world catastrophe. It is 
this awful prospect that is our basic concern, 

To many nations, regardless of size or 
status, the Suez Canal is almost synonymous 
with their survival. The fact that it lies 
within the territorial limits of Egypt does 
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not detract one iota from its international 
character. Block the Suez and you may find 
it easy to strangle the lifeline of many na- 
tions. Free passage through this vital artery 
of world commerce is therefore an impera- 
tive transcending the petty conflicts be- 
tween individual states. 

The recognition of this fact is at the core 
of the Convention of Constantinople of 1888 
which laid down the basic policies on the 
operations of the canal. The treaty stipu- 
lated, “The Suez Maritime Canal should 
always be free and open, in time of war or in 
time of peace, to every vessel of commerce 
or of war, without distinction of flag.” The 
convention provided that the canal should 
remain open “in time of war as a free pas- 
sage, even to the ships of war of belliger- 
ence $% em 

The principles of the Constantinople Con- 
vention have been accepted ever since by all 
users of the canal and have more recently 
received the endorsement of the United Na- 
tions, On September 1, 1951, the U.N. Se- 
curity Council ordered Egypt “to terminate 
the restrictions on the passage of interna- 
tional shipping and goods through the Suez 
Canal wherever bound.“ The Security 
Council also made it clear that Egypt’s har- 
rassment of certain ships visiting Israeli 
ports “represented unjustified interference 
with the rights of nations to navigate the 
seas and to trade freely with one another, 
including the Arab States and Israel.” 

In 1954 the Egyptian Government, itself, 
told the Security Council that it did not 
interfere with the passage of Israeli cargoes, 
nor did it violate the Constantinople Con- 
vention. The Egyptian representative gave 
these assurances to the Security Council 
which had been considering new complaints 
against. Egyptian interference with shipping 
through the Suez Canal. In October 1956, 
following Nasser's seizure of the canal, Egypt 
reaffirmed its support of free passage in a 
statement to the Security Council. At the 
same time, the Security Council adopted six 
principles which opposed any kind of dis- 
crimination of shipping through the canal 
and emphasized “that operation of the canal 
should be insulated from the politics of any 
country.“ 

The following year (1957) the Egyptian 
Government enunciated its policies with re- 
spect to the operations of the canal. Once 
more Egypt reaffirmed its “determination to 
respect the terms and the spirit of the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 and to abide 
by the Charter and the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations.” It is signifi- 
cant that up to February 1959 Israeli cargoes 
had freedom of passage through the canal. 
Since then, the Egyptian Government has 
undertaken on its own to block passage of 
ships carrying Israeli goods and to confiscate 
them. Thus, at the whim of Nasser, the 
U.N. Charter no less than the specific pledges 
made by the Egyptian Government have been 
brazenly violated. The attitude of the 
Egyptian regime was summed up by one of 
its top men, Aly Sabri, Minister of State, 
who said that freedom of passage would be 
blocked to Israeli cargoes regardless of “any 
actions taken by the United Nations, the 
World Court, or the big powers.“ 

This is the bitter fruit of policles which 
have made it possible for Nasser to exercise 
a stranglehold over the Suez Canal. In 1956, 
when Nasser deliberately set off demolitions 
in the Suez, the United Nations as well as 
the United States came to his rescue. At 
that time, the United Nations organized a 
powerful salvaging operation which cleared 
the canal. The greater portion of the 
moneys spent for this purpose came from the 
U.S. Government. 

More recently, the United States leased the 
giant hopper dredge Essayon to the Egyptian 
Government for improving the facilities of 
the canal, Egypt will pay $1,600 less for the 
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use of the dredge than would be the charge 
toan American company. As the Christian 
Science Monitor noted, “The daily charge to 
the UAR will be less than when the dredge 
is in transit or out of operation for any 
reason” (Jan. 12,1959). This is by no means 
the extent of Western generosity. In May 
is was announced from Cairo that the World 
Bank had offered “the first installment of a 
$40 million loan for Suez Canal develop- 
ment“ (Reuters, May 26, 1959). It is un- 
portant to bear in mind that the World 
Bank loan would not be made unless the 
U.S. Government consented in view of the 
fact that it holds 35 percent of the Bank's 
voting stock. Thus, more aid and money 
will be poured into the Suez, and additional 
revenues will flow into Nasser’s coffers, 
while he flaunts the authority of the United 
Nations. 

In his attempt to find a legal“ justifica- 
tion for his pirate-like assault against ship- 
ping through the Suez, Nasser speaks about 
Egyptian “security” and the state of war 
against Israel. Aside from the fact that his 
persistence in maintaining a state of war 
against Israel violates the U.N. Charter, it is 
a convenient cover-up for his real motive. 
The authoritative Egyptian newspaper Al 
Jumhuriyah revealed the game when it 
wrote that the reason behind Israel's “insist- 
ence on claiming the right of passage 
through the canal is that it wants to in- 
crease its trade with the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries and develop its economy.” As though 
this were a crime. In short, the Nasser 
regime's blockade at Suez is aimed at sabo- 
taging the development of international 
trade and commerce—another basic princi- 
ple to which the United Nations is dedicated. 

In the larger context, Egypt's interference 
at Suez is a grave challenge to the delicate 
fabric of international law. If Israeli ship- 
ping can be subjected to this arbitrary 
blockade, who can tell when other states 
will be victimized. There is no such thing 
as a little lawlessness. International law, 
like international peace, is indivisible. Let 
it be broken in one place and the whole 
structure will ultimately crumble and the 
ensuing flood will surely engulf those who re- 
gard themselves as onlookers. On the oc- 
casion of Egypt's acceptance of the six prin- 
cipies laid down by the Security Council to 
govern the Suez Canal, President Eisenhower 
declared: "* * We should not assume 
that, if Israel withdraws, Egypt will prevent 
Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal 
or the Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhappily, Egypt 
does hereafter violate the armistice agree- 
ment or other international obligations, then 
this should be dealt with firmly by the so- 
ciety of nations” (President Eisenhower in 
AN to American people, February 20, 

57). 

Will the United States now call upon the 
society of nations to deal with Nasser's 
brazen challenge? 

Will the United States make it clear to the 
Nasser regime that piracy at Suez, regardless 
of how it is camouflaged, will not be 
tolerated? 

Will the United States insist that financial 
aid for Suez be withheld as long as Nasser 
flouts the basic tenets of international law 
and the U.N. Charter? 

The prestige and power of the United 
States, both in and out of the United Na- 
tions, presents our Government with a 
Unique opportunity to take a bold initiative 
in defense of peace. There must be no 
equivocation on the part of the United 
States. The time for action is now. Unless 
the President's words are translated into 
Prompt and effective action, the United 
States will not be able to deny its share of 
Tesponsibility in a crisis that threatens to 
explode, 
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Steel Strike Example of Union Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 
ther example of the need for unions 
being placed under antitrust law, related 
to my remarks during debate today, I 
would like to point out that the current 
steel strike emphasizes once again that 
organized labor has the ability, when- 
ever it wishes, to force the national 
economy to its knees. In this instance 
the Steelworkers Union has shut down 
the steel industry, cutting off production 
of this vital commodity in a time of 
serious military tension and throwing 
hundreds of thousands of men out of 
work, 

Never in our history has any group 


wielded such life or death control over 


our industrial economy. The industrial 
trusts of the last century were puny 
weaklings in comparison with the power 
of labor unions today. The alarming 
fact is that this tremendous power is 
concentrated in the hands of a small 
number of men who head the national 
labor unions and control the policies and 
actions of those unions. In the steel sit- 
uation reliable public opinion polls show 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the Steelworkers Union and 
their families do not want the strike 
and, in fact, feel that the wage increases 
demanded by the national union officials 
would simply mean corresponding in- 
creases in their living costs. In spite of 
this the top officials of the union forced 
the strike on the steel industry and upon 
its rank-and-file members. 

The question now facing us is whether 
the people of the United States are go- 
ing to permit the continuation of this 
absolute power in the union officers. 
Shall we allow them to force continual 
inflation upon us, to price American 
products out of world markets, to cut 
off interstate commerce at will, and rip 
apart the structure of our economic ex- 
istence? Many serious and thoughtful 
people are now convinced that unless 
labor unions are put under the kind of 
reasonable restraints that are imposed 
upon business organizatiors by the anti- 
trust laws, we are in for drastic times 
ahead. 

On June 29 of this year, I introduced 
a bill, H.R. 8003, to limit and prevent 
concerted activities by labor organiza- 
tions which obstruct or interfere with 
free production of goods for commerce 
and the free flow of goods in commerce, 
This bill was carefully drafted with a 
view toward providing proper protection 
to the public interest without restricting 
unions in the pursuit of their lawful and 
legitimate objectives. Among other 
things, this bill would prevent the na- 
tional union officers from imposing dic- 
tatorial control over the bargaining poli- 
cies and activities of the local unions. 
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It would restore bargaining power to the 
local unions where it properly belongs. 
In this way the rank and file union mem- 
bers would have a direct voice in deci- 
sions to strike and other matters which 
vitally affect their welfare. 

Under this bill the current steel strike 
could be enjoined as an illegal interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce resulting: 
from an unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy brought into existence by the 
national union officers to enforce indus- 
trywide wage demands and other condi- 
tions which would substantially affect 
the production and cost of steel. 

I urge that each Member of Congress 
give serious consideration to H.R. 8003 
the need for protection against restric- 
tive trade practices and restraint of 
trade herein provided, as an amendment 
of this long overdue labor bill. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Department of Missis- 
sippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 116, providing for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, introduced by 
me—for myself and other Senators—on 
July 2, 1959. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: j 

Whereas on June 29, 1959, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Kingsley International Pictures Corporation 
v. The Regents of the University of the State 
of New York denied to the State of New York 
the right and power to prohibit the public 
exhibition of a motion picture which ad- 
mittedly presented adultery as a desirable, 
acceptable, and proper pattern of behavior; 
and 

Whereas this decision clothed the advocacy 
of adultery in motion pictures with consti- 
tutional immunity and renders both State 
legislatures and the U.S. Congress helpless 
to legislate in this area for the protection 
of the people on questions of decency and 
morality; and 

Whereas this decision opens wide a gate 
where the State is helpless to protect its 
children against a mighty flood of obscene, 
indecent, lascivious, and immoral pictures, 
books, and magazines; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars or- 
ganization believes that democracy begins in 
the home and that it is not only the right 
but the duty of the State and local com- 
munity to protect the public generally, and 
the children particularly, against the ex- 
hibition and sale of pictures and printed 
literature that are contrary to the common 
standards of morality and decency as recog- 
nized by a local government; and 

Whereas Senator James O. EASTLAND has 
introduced in the U.S. Congress a resolution 
(S.J. Res. 116) providing for an amendment 
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to the United States Constitution which will 
insure “the right of every State to decide on 
the basis of its own public policy questions 
of decency and morality and to enact legisla- 
tion with respect thereto, shall not be 
abridged;” and 

Whereas Senator EASTLAND has called on all 
decent and right-thinking citizens to give 
every possible ald and support for the quick 
passage of the resolution through Congress 
and its ratification by the requisite number 
of States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Missis- 
sippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at the regular called meeting of its 
council of administration on August 2, 1959, 
wholeheartedly endorse the purpose of the 
proposed constitutional amendment and urge 
its speedy adoption; and be it further, 

Resolved, That the commander, Depart- 
ment of Mississippi, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, is hereby instructed to 
present the above resolution to the delegates 
attending the 60th convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
in session the week of August 30 to Sep- 
tember 4, 1959, 

Lovis Post, Jr. 
Commander, Department of Missis- 
sippi, VFW. 


Attest: 
Curtiss MEEKS, 
Adjutant, Department of Mississippi, 
VF 


Statement of Former Senator Knowlasd 
on the Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I included a 
statement made on August 4, 1959, by 
former U.S. Senator and former Senate 
Republican leader, Hon. William F. 
Knowland, on the invitation issued by 
President Eisenhower to Mr. Khrushchev 
to visit our country. 

While one of the strongest Republicans 
of the country, Bill Knowland's patriot- 
ism is above reproach, 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 

Avcusr 4, 1959 

The invitation to Khrushchev to visit the 
United States will have a devastating ad- 
verse affect upon the captive people behind 
the Communist Iron Curtain. 

It is a victory for Soviet diplomacy which 
has angled for such an invitation for the 
past several years. 

Khrushchev Is still the “Butcher of Buda- 
pest.” Three years does not outlaw murder 
of an individual or a nation. 

Communists the world over will make 
Massive propaganda use of the red carpet 
treatment in New York, at the United Na- 
tions, in Washington, and on the grand tour 
throughout the United States. 

Whether we intend it or not, they will by 
word and picture, convey the idea that this 
gives to the Kremlin's leader and to the 
Soviet Union the moral support of the free 
people of the United States and their 
leaders. 

An invitation to Hitler or Himmler while 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and a 
part of France was held in Nazi subjugation 
would have shocked the conscience of the 
free world, 
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Blood on the hands of Khrushchey is 
neither less red than that which covered 
Hitler's nor are his threats to bury us, mean- 
ing the United States and the free world, 
faded by the passage of a few months. 

What is morally wrong can never be polit- 
ically right. 

The admonition of II Corinthians still 
stands: Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers, for what fellowship has 
righteousness with unrighteousness and 
what communion has light with darkness.” 


Mines for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Sunday Dispatch of Pittston, Pa., on 
August 2, 1959: 

MINES FOR DEFENSE 


There has been much said during the past 
few weeks about what is going to happen 
to the coal mines of the Greater Pittston 
region. > 

Looking at It from the standpoint of the 
defense of the United States, the Federal 
Government has a big stake in keeping the 
mines of the region in operational condition. 

Most of us can recall what happened dur- 
ing the recent World War II days. Gas and 
oil were rationed and difficult to obtain. 
Coal, still a major factor in space heating, 
was at a premium, and the supply was 
limited, even though anthracite producers 
mined three times as much coal then as is 
being produced today. 

Should world war III come—and, like 
everyone else, we fervently hope it never 
will—we must be prepared for it. Produc- 
tion of coal is down to 17 or 18 mil- 
lion tons a year, and each year the total ton- 
nage grows less through mine shutdowns and 
the abandonment of many operations. With 
no gas or oil freely available during another 
war, what will happen with no coal to fill 
the gap? 

Just look at how many mines have been 
shut down since World War II in the Greater 
Pittston area—No. 9, Ewen, No. 6, Exeter, 
Butler, just to mention a few. And in addi- 
tion to the mammoth Ewen and No. 14 
breakers have been dismantled and removed. 
Now there are prospects that a half dozen 
other regional operations will be abandoned 
because of the Knox disaster—mines that 
will not be rehabilitated. 

Now is the time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to look into the matter—not when the 
disaster of war strikes. 

It is too late then. If the mines are 
allowed to fill up with water and literally 
become cesspools of debris underneath the 
surface, it would take years to get them back 
into condition suitable for coal production. 

Another important part the mines could 
play is in the protection of citizenry in case 
of nuclear war to guard them from radio- 
active fallout. It is generally known that 
in case of nuclear war even remote parts of 
the country far from the bomb target will 
be endangered by the deadly radioactive 
fallout. 

In support of this, the argument for using 
mines for protective cover in nuclear war, 
the Pennsylvania State University in its re- 
cent issue of the Industrial Reference Viewer 
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has an interesting article titled “Come Blast 
and Radiation Whither Shall I Hide Me?” 

An excerpt from the article states: 

“On the positive side, the coal mines of 
the State of Pennsylvania offer innumerable 
natural shelters of critical activity; they 
could be converted to emergency headquar- 
ters with little more than the installation 
of communications, subsistence facilities, 
and protected ventilation.” 

More and more intelligent thinking leans 
toward the vital importance of the mines 
to the defense of this country, and any ex- 
penditure by the Federal Government to keep 
the regional mines workable would be a 
sound, profitable investment. 


Eisenhower's New Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
when considering the merits and de- 
merits of the President’s decision to ex- 
change visits with Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, today’s lead editorial in the 
New York Times is well worthy of your 
attention: : 

EIsENHOWER’S New LEADERSHIP 


The magnitude of President Eisenhower's 
personal effort to unfreeze East-West re- 
lations and keep them from an explosive 
climax is vividly demonstrated by his un- 
precedented travel schedule. Beginning later 
this month he proposes to visit Bonn, Lon- 
don, and Paris to confer with Western states- 
men, return to Washington for a meeting 
with Premier Khrushchev and then go on a 
return visit to Soviet Russia, with the possi- 
bility that he might have to go abroad again 
for an East-West summit meeting. 

These travels, comparable only with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's wartime journeys, are a 
measure of both the new role he has assumed 
in world affairs and his determination to do 
his utmost for peace before leaving office. 
His efforts may not succeed, and there is 
even a certain risk in them. But if in the 
end they fail the world will know that the 
responsibility for failure will rest on other 
shoulders. Therein lies also the justification 
for the steps he is taking. < 

There is particular wisdom in his decision, 
before meeting with Mr. Khrushchev, to go 
to Western Europe, starting with Bonn. The 
Soviet dictator has made plain that the 
overriding issue he proposed to discuss with 
the President is Berlin and Germany, which 
means Europe. He has likewise indicated 
that he would like to settle this issue di- 
rectly with the President and then impose 
the solution of the two super powers on the 
lesser breeds. He obviously expects to make 
a better deal that way since, as he argues, 
these two primary powers have neither terri- 
torial disputes nor other insoluble problems 
between them. 

Mr. Khrushchey is, of course, mistaken. 
The United States is committed to defend 
not only its own territories but also the 
frontiers of freedom which embrace Western 
Europe. Germany, and Berlin. Likewise, 
while the President may explore the situa- 
tion, he does not propose to negotiate on 
these issues behind our allies’ backs. But 
since he will talk about these issues it is 
only right and proper that he should consult 
our allies both to get their latest views and 
to demonstrate Western solidarity. That he 
will initiate this demonstration at Bonn is 
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both a recognition of Germany's role in 
Europe and a pointed answer to Mr. Khru- 
shehev's gibes at Chancellor Adenauer and 
the “Bonn-Paris axis,” echoed in some West- 
ern quarters. The Western Big Three have 
Become the Western Big Four. 

Fortunately, as emphasized by Secretary 
Herter, on the East-West Issue, barring minor 
nuances, Western solidarity is stronger than 
ever. Any Soviet attempt to split the West 
or sow suspicion among our allies is doomed 
to failure. 

But the President will also be confronted 
by some inter-allied disputes which mar 
Western unity and even impair Western de- 
fenses. These Include the latest contest be- 
tween the European Economic Community 
and the British sponsored free trade area and 
President de Gaulle’s pressure for a bigger 
role for France in world, NATO, and atomic 
affairs as well as for American support in the 
Algerian war. Important as these issues are 
to the nations concerned, their importance 
is obviously secondary compared with the 
Soviet challenge to all free nations. Cer- 
tainly any attempt to use that challenge to 
wrest individual advantages for a particular 
ally is suicidal, 

As these disputes concern not only the na- 
tions involved but the whole North Atlantic 
alliance, it must be hoped that President 
Eisenhower will be able not only to put them 
in proper perspective but also to employ his 
genius for conciliation to resolve them. 


Louisiana Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
recently—on page 12839 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for July 23, to be exact 
I stated that the Gov. Earl Long story 
in Louisiana should serve as an urgent 
reminder to this Congress that we have 
not yet made provision in our Federal 
Government for the tragic eventuality 
that the competence of a President 
should ever come into question. 

In those remarks I commented. that 
the press, while giving Governor Long 
and his troubles full coverage, had neg- 
lected to emphasize what the Federal 
Government should be learning from 
Louisiana’s situation. 

I am now pleased to point out that 
the Washington Daily News yesterday 
moved to correct this oversight with an 
editorial which shares my views on the 
urgency for resolving the Presidential 
disability question, as has been repeat- 
edly recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this editorial, which 
follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Aug. 10, 1959] 
LONG AND THE PRESIDENCY 

Gov. Earl Long will attempt an ex- 
tremely difficult legislative feat at a special 
session of the Louisiana Legislature. 

The Governor wants to make it harder to 
commit patients to the States mental hos- 
Pitals. If his own case la a fair example, it 
is practically impossible to commit them 
now. He's been In two in the Inst several 
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weeks, one in his home State, and neither 
could hold him. 

Governor Long's habitual behavior might 
be considered eccentric by ordinary stand- 
ards, but obviously now he's a sick man, so 
considered by friend and foe alike. 

And there doesn’t seem to be an 
in the legal machinery of Louisiana to take 
care of the situation. Neither is there 
proper national law to take care of the suc- 
cession in case a President ever should be- 
come similarly incapacitated. 

President Eisenhower several times has 
called to the attention of Congress the dan- 
ger the country might face if a President 
ever were unable or unwilling to recognize 
his own disability. This has, in fact, hap- 
pened at least twice in our histry. Presi- 
dent Garfield lingered, often unconscious, 
for 11 weeks after he was felled by an assas- 
sin's bullet in 1881. President Wilson was 
desperately Ul for months following a stroke 
in 1919. 

Drafting of legislation to cover such a 
tragic situation admittedly is difficult, but 
the passage of more years will not make it 
any less so. Congress might be reminded 
by events in Louisiana that the problem 
should be made an urgent order of business. 


Spotlight on Nuclear Plane Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 3, 1959, issue of 
Aviation Week. The editorial entitled 
“Spotlight on Nuclear Plane Program” 
follows: 

SPOTLIGHT ON NUCLEAR PLANE PROGRAM 

The open congressional hearings on the 
military nuclear-powered aircraft programs 
sponsored by the Air Force and Navy have 
shed considerable light on the past perform- 
ance, current situation, and future pros- 
pects of this security shrouded, budget- 
slashed program. The American people owe 
considerable thanks to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
sparkplugs for these specific hearings, Sen- 
ator CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, and Representative MELVIN PRICE, 
Democrat, of Illinois, for their persistence 
in demanding a public accounting on this 


rogram. : 

The most important fact to emerge from 
these hearings is that, despite other indica- 
tions to the contrary, the nuclear-powered 
aircraft program will be pushed ‘at a mod- 
erately accelerated rate in the future and 
that considerable thought will be given to 
establishing a more effective technical di- 
rection of an overall program pushing both 
the General Electric Co. direct air cycle ap- 
proach and the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
indirect cycle approach where major techni- 
cal breakthroughs have resulted recently. 

It is evident from testimony of Dr. Herbert 
York, Defense Department director of engi- 
neering and research, that considerably more 
emphasis will be placed on reactor and ma- 
terials development and less emphasis on 
putting a flying testbed into the air to gain 
flight experience with nuclear powerplants. 

Certainly there can be no argument with 
the thesis that major emphasis must be given 
to research on improved airborne reactors 
and the materials required for them. How- 
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ever, there is considerable difference of opin< 
ion on the abandonment of the construction 
of prototype nuclear-powered aircraft to gain 
flight experience with a complete system of 
this type, Dr. York and his scientific advisers 
argue that this would hardly be a useful 
exercise in advancing the state of the art. 
It is apparent from their testimony that this 
technical viewpoint also is strongly tinged 
by the current budget problems of the De- 
fense Department, and it is often difficult 
to measure where the technical considera- 
tions end and the budget influence begins. 

Maj. Gen. Donald Keirn, who has directed 
the USAF portion of the ANP program and 
whose experience in developing radically new 
types of power goes back to the first turbojet 
engins, takes the opposite view. He believes 
the experience gained from flying nuclear- 
power prototype aircraft with powerplants 
that it is technically possible to develop now, 
would provide valuable experience necessary 
to the utlimate development of a useful 
weapon system. General Keirn must find 
many of the arguments advanced against the 
nuclear prototypes very familiar as they are 
the same arguments advanced by many ap- 
parently competent technical experts in the 
thirties and early forties against the appli- 
cation of gas turbine power to aircraft. 
People with sufficiently long technical mem- 
ories will recall that even such ordinarily 
sage advisers as the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics dismissed jet pro- 
pulsion on the ground that it would hardly 
be useful unless aircraft speeds were over 500 
miles per hour. And such speeds were ob- 
viously not in sight. But only a few years 
after that judgment was rendered the Ger- 
man ME 240 twin jet was fighting at speeds 
in excess of 500 miles per hour. 

General Keirn must recall the difficulties 
involved in getting USAF acceptance of jet 
propulsion in the early forties when only the 
unswerving determination of the late Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, overruling his technically 
timid subordinates, pushed the project 
through to successful completion with the 
help of General Keirn and others not so 
technically conservative. 

It is also appropriate to recall in this 
controversy the case of the XB~15 and XB-19 
experimental heavy bombers built by Boeing 
and Douglas, respectively, Only one of each 
was ever built, and they were too slow to 
be useful for combat. Yet the experience 
gained by building and flying these experi- 
mental giants lald the technical foundation 
for the development of the combat capable 
heavy bomber lineage of B-17, B-24, B-29, 
B-32, and the four-engine transport fleets 
that made U.S, manufacturers supreme in 
this field during the postwar decade. 

It is easy for technical experts lacking 
the background in aircraft development 
problems to dismiss too lightly the need 
for experimental flight experience as a sound 
foundation for ultimate military develop- 
ments. 

There was considerable testimony sub- 
mitted by such technically competent wit- 
nesses as Gen. Thomas White, Dr. Herbert 
York and his staff, Vice Adm. J. T. Hayward, 
General Keirn, Roy Shoults of General Elec- 
tric, and John McCone, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who has had 
considerable experience both in aviation and 
nuclear developments. The conflicting view- 
points expressed by these gentlemen should 
be carefully considered in formulating a new 
and more solidly supported nuclear aircraft 
propulsion program. 

In contrast, the testimony of some new- 
comers to the Pentagon ecene should be 
heavily discounted as a mere parroting of 
the Budget Bureau party line. 

It has been the sad history of the nuclear 
powered aircraft program that it has been 
the technical people who have been closest 
to the program, both in the military and in- 
dustry, who have had the strongest faith in 
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its ultimate success, and it has been the po- 
litlcally appointed Defense Department ofi- 
cials and the bookkeepers of the Budget 
Bureau who have been most pessimistic and 
have tromped hardest on the brakes to slow 
its progress, 

The congressional hearings have done 
much to clear the security-shrouded air 
surrounding this vital program. We hope 
that USAF, the Navy, and Atomic Energy 
Commission will join with General Electric, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, and airframe con- 
structors to formulate a technically vigorous 
program to drive ahead with maximum speed 
to produce militarily useful results. 

ROBERT Horz. 


Trade Policy Queried 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle entitled “Trade Policy Queried,” 
which was written by my very good 
friend, Hugh B. Hester, brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army, retired, and appeared in 
the “Letters to the Times” of the New 
York Times on Saturday, July 25, 1959: 
TRADE POLICY QUERIED—DISAGREEMENT Ex- 

PRESSED WITH OUR STAND ON DEALING WITH 

Soviers 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Will Rogers used to say that all he knew 
was what he read in the papers. But ap- 
parently the trade experts in the Department 
of State don't even take the trouble to read. 
Just released is a reply to the more than 6- 
months-old questionnaire of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT concerning trade with the Soviet 
Union. In this reply the Department appar- 
ently revived the old, and by now thoroughly 
discredited, argument that increased trade 
with the Soviet Union might disclose scien- 
tific and technological secrets which would 
in turn strengthen our supposed enemy. 

As early as 1954 Clarence B. Randall, then 
chairman of Inland Steel and head of a spe- 
cial economic commission appointed by 
President Eisenhower, reported that restric- 
tions upon trade with Communist countires, 
especially with the Soviet Union were prob- 
ably doing the West more harm than its in- 
tended victims. He cautioned that discrimi- 
natory restrictions on trade might accelerate 
technological development and economic in- 
dependence In an area formerly closely as- 
sociated with the West In trade matters. 

These he viewed as injurious to the West; 
certainly dramatic events in rapid succes- 
sion since have more than Justified his fears. 


‘ OLD ILLUSIONS 


Unfortunately, customs, folklores, and 
myths never die easily or quickly, and have 
a habit of reappearing long after they have 
been thought dead. The State Department's 
reply to Senator Futsaicut's questionnaire 
is merely further evidence of the recurrence 
of old Ulustons. 

This reply unfortunately could not have 
come at a psychologically more inopportune 
or politically inept time, It will now be most 
difficult, if not impossible, to convince the 
unalined nations and peoples that the United 
States belleves in coexistence and peaceful 
settlement of disputes, while maintaining 
what amounts to an almost total stoppage 
of trade with the Communist world. Cer- 
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tainly some of our closest allies do not agree 
with this policy. This is particularly true of 
Great Britain and West Germany, who are 
now increasing their trade with the Soviet 
bloc substantially. 

Trade is a two-edged sword. It can be 
used as an instrument of peace or a weapon 
of war. And with the leaders of the Soviet 
Union at every level strongly urging in- 
creased trade with the United States, it is 
only natural for most of the world to suppose 
that the latter is using the stoppage of trade 
as a weapon of war. 

The leaders of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries know that economic. warfare increases 
poverty and that discrimination, in whatever 
form, heightens international tensions; and 
any nation engaged in these practices must 
therefore expect to receive their disapproval. 


DANGER TO IDEALS 


In fact, the cold war, of which trade dis- 
criminations are an integral part, now 
theatens to completely destroy the world's 
former picture of a free and peace-loving 
American Government and people, Actually 
we are in real danger of surrendering our 
basic ideals of a free, cooperative society at 
peace under law; all in the name of national 
security. 

As an old soldier, and one who has person- 
ally witnessed and known the horrible in- 
justices of three great wars, I would like to 
offer a few words of caution to those who 
advocate economic warfare while constantly 
asserting, “Yes, we want peace, but only 
with justice.“ And my few words of caution 
are these: While it is certainly possible to 
have peace without justice, it is absolutely 
impossible to have justice without peace. 

Huch B. HESTER, 
Brigadier General, U.S.A, (Retired). 
PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1959, 


Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the question 
of interest rates is one in which the en- 
tire country has a vital stake. If inter- 
est rates continue to increase, just about 
every family in the Nation will be ad- 
versely affected. 

For this reason, I trust that the House 
will not give its consent to a request by 
the administration for permission to re- 
move the present ceiling of 4% percent 
on the interest rate which the Govern- 
ment can pay. 

If the ceiling is removed, the interest 
rate on Goyernment bonds will go up 
immediately. And that will mean a sig- 
nificant increase in the interest rates 
which people must pay on the purchase 
of homes, automobiles, and appliances of 
all kinds. i 

Mr. Speaker, many respected econo- 
mists insist that the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not have to have an interest 
rate increase to permit it to refinance 
Government bonds. This can be done, 
these economists tell us, by staying with- 
in the present interest ceiling. 

Should this Congress permit the inter- 
est rate ceiling to be removed, we would 
be adding materially to the cost of living 
for millions of people. 
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I for one am not willing to approve 
such a move and if the issue ever reaches 
the House floor, I will vote against it. 


«TVA Triumphs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 8, there appeared an excel- 
lent editorial in the Washington Post 
entitled “TVA Unfettered,” and as it 
relates to the recent signing of the TVA 
self-financing legislation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be re- 
produced in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

TVA UNFETTERED 

The President and the congressional lead- 
ers of both parties deserve high praise for 
the ingenious and statesmanlike way in 
which they have resolved differences over 
self-financing legislation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr, Eisenhower approved 
the bill after the legislators assured him 
that one feature which he felt to be an en- 
croachment upon executive branch prerog- 
atives would be eliminated promptly by 
passage of another law. Thus the import- 
ant substance of the TVA bill was saved, 
and the Authority is assured adequate fi- 
nancing for its power modernization and 
expansion needs for the first time in many 
years, Moreover, TVA will now begin to 
repay the 81 billion Federal investment in 
its power facilities, with interest. 

The feature which for a time threatened 
to doom the bill was that which, in effect, 
gave Congress a veto over TVA'’s construc- 
tion program but foreclosed any opportu- 
nity for Presidential control of the program. 
Although we thought that the arrangement 
made some sense because TVA is now on 
its own" and not dependent upon Federal 
revenue, Mr. Eisenhower's feeling that the 
scheme essed upon his Executive 
functions and curbed his constitutional role 
in the legislative process was not without 
point. We think the solution adopted was 
the best one—the repeal of the provision 
for congressional review of TVA projects. 
Within the carefully defined framework of 
the self-financing authorization, TVA will 
manage its affairs without the interference 
of either Congress or the President. This 
seems to us to be the simplest and most 
businesslike way to handle the matter. 


Mr, Speaker, now that this legislation 
has passed its last hurdle and has be- 
come law, I want to take this occasion 
to publicly express my appreciation for 
the signing of the TVA bond bill—the 
self-financing bill signed by the Presi- 
dent. The people whom I represent have 
been greatly interested in this legisla- 
tion for the past several years and the 
signing of this bill by the President rep- 
resents a culmination of four years’ work 
and effort. It means that TVA will re- 
main unfettered and be permitted to 
continue to serve the six million people 
of its service area in the South. 

TVA has had a most successful 25 
years history and the approval of this 
bill which provides an alternative and 
additional method of financing—private 
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financing—will mean that this great 
Agency of the Government will have an- 
other 25 years of growth and service to 
the Nation. 

I am pleased the President approved 
the bill. 

I want also to commend the dean of 
our delegation from Tennessee, our 
friend and colleague, Congressman CLIFF 
Davis, and our colleague and friend, 
Congressman Bos Jones of Alabama, for 
their joint effort and leadership in the 
passage of this legislation. Both Con- 
gressman Davis and Congressman JONES 
have worked untiringly over the past 
Several months and years to secure the 
enactment of this legislation. The bill 
has had a very rough chartered course 
at times but these pilots have brought 
the measure safely into harbor and they 
are deserving of our thanks and com- 
mendation and praise. 

I would also express my appreciation 
to Speaker Raysvrn, our distinguished 
majority leader, Congressman McCor- 
MACK, and all of our colleagues who have 
voted for this needed legislation. 

Among the many advantages of its en- 

actment is the fact that we should have 
a recess from the annual recurring bat- 
tles over TVA and the controversy which, 
in the minds of some, it invokes. 
- TIcongratulate all who have had a part 
in the securing of the passing of the 
TVA legislation and of course urge the 
passage of the pending bill to perfect 
this legislation. 


Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, at Annual 
Meeting, Associstion of the United 
States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM 


THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, August 3, 1959, Gen. Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army, delivered a very able and inform- 
ative address to the Association of the 
United States Army, at its annual meet- 
ing in Washington,D.C. The subject of 
the address is “Why We Need a Modern 
Army.” 

General Lemnitzer is one of the ablest 
Men in the entire Department of De- 
fense. His outstanding address will be 
of concern to people in this country and 
other countries who are interested in the 
United States maintaining a strong mòd- 
ern army. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way WE NEED A MODERN ARMY 
(Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief 
of Staff; U.S. Army, at the 1959 annual 

Meeting Association of the United States 

Army, Washington, D.C., August 3, 1959) 

In appearing before this audience today, 
I feel special pleasure and gratification. The 
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continuing and impressive growth of the 
Association of the United States Army, as 
strikingly demonstrated by this gathering, 
gives me extremely great satisfaction. 

The task which has been to me 
at the session this morning is to discuss the 
subject of “Why We Need a Modern Army.” 

In my opinion, there are a number of very 
clear reasons which emphasize the particu- 
lar importance of a modern army today. 

The first of these, which needs no elabora- 
tion before this audience, is the Communist 
threat. I shall merely remind you that it is 
relentless In its menace and massive in its 
strength. It is global in its geographical 
extensiveness. Furthermore, its versatility 
permits it to take forms which range across 
the entire spectrum of aggressive activity, 
from subversion and infiltration to general 
nuclear war. I think that it is most perti- 
nent to note that the Soviet armed forces— 
and, in varying degrees, the armed forces 
of the other Communist nations—have been 
maintained in strength and have also been 
the subject of etxensive modernization. This 
is especially true of the Soviet ground forces. 

In citing a second reason, I want to take 
a look into the future. Present trends indi- 
cate clearly the direction which the develop- 
ment of long-range, strategic weapons is 
taking. In the coming ICBM era, we can 
anticipate a day, not too many years away, 
when our missile retaliatory resources can 
and must be made so numerous and rela- 
tively invulnerable that no missile or other 
attack upon them, even by surprise, could 
possibly eradicate them all. This means that 
our response to the attacker would be abso- 
lutely devastating to him—so clearly so that 
it would be senseless for him to attack in the 
first place. 

When that time arrives, it could bring 
about, in a curious way, what some have 
characterized as the equivalent of strategic 
nuclear disarmament. We shall always want, 
as a vital component of our military power, 
the invulnerable missile deterrent needed 
to maintain this situation. With this in 
being, the situation will then mean, realisti- 
cally, that the other components of our power 
will play the vital role in coping with the 
tactics and strategy of communism short of 
the threat of general nuclear war. 

These considerations are of vital impor- 
tance today. In any meaningful planning, 
we have to take into account, from the begin- 
ning, the long leadtime from concept to 
actual fruition. This requirement for lead- 
time is obvious in the field of hardware. 
The requirement for lead-time is even 
greater in developing the capability to carry 
out a changed doctrine or strategy. It is 
greater, because many additional factors are 
involved. Therefore, we must be keenly 
aware that basic decisions made this year 
decisions on national strategy or decisions 
on the budget—will inexorably establish the 
parameters of our actual capabilities; 5 and 
more years from now to meet the then 
existent threat. 

Thus, in speaking of the importance of 
a modern Army, I am not speaking solely of 
its role today. I am speaking even more 
importantly of its role in light of the fore- 
seeable nature of the power balance in the 
world during the next decade. 

As a third reason for the importance of a 
modern army today, I should like to em- 
phasize two of the key elements of our 
response to this threat. I refer to the con- 
cept of collective security, and to an essen- 
tial concomitant to its effectiveness—a for- 
ward strategy. 

The massive strength of the common 
threat to all free nations makes the need for 
collective security self-evident. This need 
is met by the system of alliances to which 
the United States strongly subscribes today. 

As for our forward strategy, it is an in- 
herent ingredient of any positive effort. 
Through a forward strategy, we are ed 
to meet and halt an enemy before his attack 
can gain momentum. The alternative for us 
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would be to withdraw within our own 
borders, adopting a so-called Fortress Amer- 
ica strategy which, by its exclusively de- 
fensive character, would be completely 
negative. Consequently, it would be doomed, 
from the outset, to ultimate failure, 

A forward strategy is also important to 
the success of collective security. It provides 
our allies with firm assurance that we are 
determined to stand with them against at- 
tack. It provides them, moreover, with a 
sound basis for confidence that the alliance 
as a whole can successfully meet the military 
challenges which may confront it. 

Land power—represented, primarily, by 
the Army—hes a vital role in both collective 
security and forward strategy. You all recog- 
nize, I know, that an enemy using military 
means to extend control over free peoples— 
not merely to destroy all life indiscriminate- 
ly—would necessarily base much of his effort 
on the seizure of land. Land forces are the 
only means through which, finally, land can 
be controlled and domination asserted over 
the people who inhabit that land. 

To carry out our responsibility in this re- 
gard, the Army maintains forces deployed 
in strategic areas overseas. There, to our 
friends and our prospective enemies alike, 
these forces furnish realistic, visible evidence 
of our ability to hold firm against attack, 
not merely to liberate territory after its 
seizure by an attacker. A modern army is 
capable of conquering without destroying, of 
defending without reducing the defended 
land to radioactive waste. The physical 
presence of armed men on the ground can 
exert more effective and lasting control than 
the threat of megatons of firepower that may 
never be used. 

In addition to maintaining operational 
forces, we have an obligation to help our 
allies to develop their own military resources 
to the fullest extent possible. This Is a vital 
part of the US. mutual security program. 
The Army has a special responsibility in this 
program. In this connection, I should like 
to say a particular word about the splendid 
work being done by the members of the 
Army's military assistance advisory groups 
and military missions in 42 countries 
throughout the world. : 

In my opinion, it is no exaggeration to 
claim that they are doing an absolutely 
tremendous amount to give meaning to the 
entire concept of collective security. They 
are helping to develop the basis for effective 
allied military operations in case of attack. 
Beyond this important contribution to the 
free world’s total military strength, they 
are helping to reduce or eliminate the pos- 
sibility of attack through other than overt 
military means. In assisting the allied 
armies to expand their effectiveness, both 
through improved material and increased 
professional knowledge, our MAAG’s and 
missions are contributing to a basic element 
of governmental stability in allied countries. 
Stable governments, with capable, well- 
equipped armies, are not open to successful 
attack by such methods as subversion, in- 
filtration, coups d'etat, or revolution—all 
of which are methods which communism 
has sought to employ in pursuing its omi- 
nous goals. Thus, the Army is strengthen- 
ing the free world not only by helping to 
develop a solid front of effectiveness, but also 
.by helping to strengthen the individual ele- 
ments of that solid front. 

The reasons I have mentioned are, in my 
opinion, conclusive evidence of the impor- 
tance of a modern army. However, there is 
another reason I want to cite, which in iteelf 
is sufficient. 

Modern military operations are not re- 
restricted to any particular element, The 
Army must fight as a part of a team which 
includes forces of the other U.S. armed serv- 
ices and those of our allies. We are all well 
aware that land warfare is not conducted 
solely on the surface of the land. It in- 
cludes the conduct of operations in the air 
above the land and in the waters contiguous 
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thereto. In order to carry out its respon- 
sibilities with the effectiveness to permit its 
fellow team-members to realize their own 
full potentials, the Army must be as modern 
in its functional area as the U.S. Navy, Ma- 
rines, and Air Force are in theirs. 

Let me turn now to discuss some of the 
key qualities which make an army modern. 

In order to obtain maximum effectiveness 
in terms of the essential characteristics of 
firepower, mobility, and communications, a 
modern army requires, first of all, modern 
weapons and equipment. 
that is, to employ firepower with discrimi- 
quires, within its own resources, the versatil- 
ity to deal with any of the enemy's capabil- 
ities which directly affect it. Army weapons 
have a number of special advantages which 
should be exploited to the greatest possible 
extent. One of these which I want to men- 
tion is their precision, both in terms of ac- 
curacy and of measured lethality. This 
gains added importance in the light of their 
reliability, which permits them to deliver 
their firepower regardless of the conditions 
of weather or visibility. Another special ad- 
vantage, especially in view of an enemy's 
own destructive capabilities, is their mobil- 
ity, which includes their carefully built-in 
ability to operate in the field, without elab- 
orate installations or launching sites. 

These characteristics permit us to apply 
an important principle of war—the principle 
of economy of force. They do so because 
their precision enables us to achieve destruc- 
tiveness exactly appropriate to the need— 
that is, to employ fire power with discrimi- 
nation—and because their mobility enables 
one unit to do the job of several, . 

In connection with the basic requirement 
for versatility, I want to emvhasize that a 
modern army requires the capability to fight 
successfully in either nuclear or nonnuclear 
conflict. This does not mean, in any sense, 
that the army conceives of its role in modern 
war as being an unimaginative repetition of 
the methods of the past. What it does mean 
is that a modern army must have a fully 
adequate nuclear capability to meet and 
defeat an enemy with nuclear weapons. At 
the same time, however, a modern army’s 
nonnuclear capability must be great enough 
that it need not feel compelled to use nu- 
clear weapons as the only alternative to 
failure. 


The second essential characteristic of a ` 


modern army which I mentioned as deriving 
from modern weapons and equipment was 
mobility. I have already suggested the value 
of mobility both for protection of our in- 
stallations and for multiplying our effective 
capabilities. Beyond that, modern devel- 
opments in this area represent some of the 
most important advances and most striking 
potentials in the entire military field. 

Mobility, of course, has both strategic and 
tactical aspects. I shall make further refer- 
ence to strategic mobility in connection with 
a modern army’s requirements for flexibil- 
ity. With respect to tactical mobility, how- 
ever, I want to make particular mention of 
the various types of aircraft, both in being 
and experimental, which make up army 
aviation. What these and other develop- 
ments in mobility mean is that we are on 
the verge of a situation which is drastically 
new. Throughout history, a major limita- 
tion on the freedom of action of land 
Ttorces—and, consequently, on their effective- 
ness—has been the barrier of terrain. We 
can now foresee a time when mountains and 
riyers and other terrain features will cease 
to be obstacles or limitations. They will be 
meaningful chiefly as advantages to be ex- 
ploited as the situation indicates, 

The third area I mentioned in which hard- 
ware plays a particular part is communica- 
tions. The great tactical dispersion to be 
expected in modern battle, due to increased 
ranges and effectiveness of firepower and to 
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increased mobility, greatly s the re- 
quirement for efficient, reliable, extensive 
communications, Closely related is the need 
to locate targets at distances that permit us 
to exploit to the full the added range ca- 
pabilities of our weapons. 

Also related to the whole field of weapons 
and equipment, another requirement which 
is underscored by the complexity of modern 
equipment and the dispersion of modern 
Dattle is adequate logistical support. The 
problems of providing that support under 
such conditions are numerous and difficult. 
Nevertheless, for an Army to be modern, the 
specialized requirements of materiel and 
personnel must be met, the extended dis- 
tances from the supplier to the users must 
be traversed, and the added vulnerability of 
supply complexes in this day of nuclear 
weapons must be overcome. 

Before I leave the subject of weapons and 
equipment, I want to stress that an essential 
requirement for a modern Army is a program 
through which it can stay modern. That is 
to say, a program of research and develop- 
ment which continually explores new ave- 
nues of possibility. In this connection, I 
want to say a word or two about the impor- 
tance to land warfare of our growing knowl- 
edge of space. Its exploration offers pros- 
pects of great benefits in flelds of immedi- 
ate concern to the Army. To illustrate, I 
need only mention the improvements which 
will become possible in communications, in 
geodesy, in meteorological research, in early 
warning, and in obtaining data which will 
facilitate our development of effective de- 
fenses against long-range missile attacks. 

After modern materiel, a second major re- 
quirement for a modern Army is a tactical 
doctrine which fully exploits the capabilities 
of advanced weapons and equipment. Be- 
cause technology is continually increasing 
these capabilities, doctrine must be con- 
stantly reexamined and revised as necessary. 
Exploitation of new resources brings in- 
creased effectiveness, but often raises new 
questions as well. The need to find answers 
emphasizes the importance of imagination, 
openmindedness, and originality, as well as 
thorough technical knowledge, about which 
I shali have more to say later. 

Closely allied is the requirement for or- 
ganization so designed as to make the em- 
ployment of our modern tactical doctrine 
feasible. 

Beyond the need for realistically modern 
tactical organization, there is a need for 
realistically modern organizational concepts 
for the overall employment of military forces, 
of which Army forces are an integral part. 
I have already referred to the fact that 
modern military operations involve the com- 
bined energies and resources of all services 
and allies, working as a team. Vital to the 
achievement of integration of our total mili- 
tary effort is the concept of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as now organized. Since the recent 
reorganization of the Department of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have exercised di- 
rect authority over the unified commands. 
These, of course, are the instruments 
through which integration of our military 
effort is now sought within any particular 
Tunctional environment. To my mind, there 
is a particular advantage in the fact that 
each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
the uniformed chief of his own service. 
With this composition, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a body can act not only more au- 
thoritatively but also more realistically than 
if it consisted of officers removed from direct 
connection with their respective services. 

Another major organizational requirement 
of a modern army is flexibility, which must 
be provided in several different ways. 

One of these is that a modern army must 
be able to respond promptly and vigorously 
to threats In areas other than those In which 


Army forces are already deployed, To an 
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important degree, the function of providing 
this capability rests upon the Strategic Army 
Corps, which stands ready to move, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to any area of the world where 
it may be needed. The employment of this 
force, of course, depends upon the avail- 
ability of transport. In this end in provid- 
ing sustained administrative and logistical 
support to overseas forces, strategic mobility 
provided by the other, responsible services 
plays an important role in making an army 
truly modern. 

The other major element of Army flexi- 
bility through organization which I want to 
mention is the modern army's requirement 
for reserve components. These must be able 
to fill promptly any gap in active military 
strength resulting from a commitment of 
strategic reserves, and to expand Army 
strength to the degree necessary for sus- 
tained, general operations. This ability lends 
not only flexibility but also staying power to 
Army operations. The reserve components 
occupy a prominent and indispensable place 
in any assessment of a modern army's ef- 
fectiveness. 

In order to discharge these vital func- 
tions, it is clear that reserve component units 
need to be so equipped, trained, and organ- 
ized that, with minimum additional train- 
ing, they can promptly take their places be- 
side the units of the Active Army. In brief, 
the reserve components of a modern army 
must also be modern. 

The historically great value of our Army 
Reserve components has been enhanced by a 
year of truly remarkable achievement. I 
want to make special mention of the ad- 
vances which have taken place in the level 
of training throughout the reserve compo- 
nent units, and of the successful reorganiza- 
tion of the units themselves. 

Today, over 90 percent of the ready re- 
servists, including National Guardsmen, have 
completed basic training. Almost a year ago, 
many of the reserve component organizations 
were able to eliminate basic training of in- 
dividuals and concentrate exclusively on unit 
training. By the end of this year, all units 
of the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard will be engaged in unit training. 

The achievement has been equally im- 
pressive with regard to conversion of reserve 
component divisions to the new organiza- 
tional structure in effect for units of the Ac- 
tive Army. This reorganization, which was 
begun in the field only last January, was 
scheduled to be completed over a 2-year pe- 
riod. As a matter of fact, however, all but 
1 of the 37 reserve component combat divi- 
sions had been reorganized prior to the an- 
nual field training this year. The remaining 
division will begin its reorganization next 
month. 

Through these notable accomplishments, 
the Reserve components have achieved the 
highest state of readiness they have ever 
known in the peacetime history of our coun- 

. This is a striking tribute to the energy 
and devotion of their members. It is also 
a major and positive contribution to the 
strength and effectiveness of the modern 
concept of one army, united in its effort 
to serve the Nation to its utmost. 

In describing the requirements of a mod- 
ern army I have discussed weapons and 
equipment, tactics, and organization. There 
is, of course, a major requirement which 
I have not yet mentioned. The compelling’ 
necessity both to achieve and to capitalize 
on the advances in technology emphasizes 
the continuing importance—no matter how 
marvelous our mechanical and electronic 
devices—of people. Weapons, equipment, 
tactics, and organization can achieve their 
full potentials only when combined with 
the required numbers of people operating 
with skill, efficiency, and devotion. Indeed, 
since the inevitable price of the new capa- 
bilities is increased complexity, this magni- 
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fies the requirement both for maintenance 
and for the level of skill necessary to per- 
form it adequately. 

The requirement for skill is clearly 
brought out when we compare new with old 
items of equipment. Consider, for example, 
cargo helicopters and trucks. Helicopters 
offer many obvious advantages. They are 
not roadbound. They are less hampered by 
terrain. They are considerably faster, due 
both to their speed and their ability to move 
across country. They can get easily into 
and out of places where trucks can go with 
dimculty, it at all. 

In replacing transportation truck units by 
cargo helicopter units in the field army, 
the basis of substitution is three H-34 hell- 
copter battalions for four transportation 
truck battalions, because of a comparable 
capability to transport a given number of 
troops over a given distance in a given 
amount of time. 

However, trucks require 1 hour of main- 
tenance for every 12 hours of operation. 
Helicopters, by contrast, require 9 hours of 
maintenance for every hour of flight. For 
an equal time of operation, therefore, a 
helicopter requires more than 100 times as 
much maintenance as a truck: Thus, while 
the 4 truck battalions require oniy 108 
maintenance personnel, the 3 helicopter 
battalions require a total of 800. Further- 
more, to train a helicopter mechanic to an 
acceptable level of skill requires three times 
as long a time as to train an acceptable 
truck mechanic. 

This same situation, in essence, prevails in 
all of our Armed Forces today. 

As I have already mentioned, beyond the 
requirement of a modern Army for tech- 
nical skill in its people, there is the necessity 
for judgment and imagination—for leader- 
ship. The leaders in a modern Army must 
have the initiative to take effective action in 
the widely dispersed conditions of modern 
battle. They must have the vision to see 
the extensive new capabilities of modern 
materiel as it becomes available. They must 
have the understanding to apply these capa- 
bilities, alone and in combination, to achieve 
maximum effectiveness. With all this, 
there has been no reduction in the eternal 
requirements for courage, determination, 
and character which have always been so 
essential to successful leadership in war. 

The Army owes an immeasurable debt to 

the scientist and the engineer. In the final 
analysis. however, it is the soldier—men 
like you veterans in this audience—who 
must weigh and balance the many factors 
involved, who must determine the military 
ends to be served, who must decide on the 
course of action to be followed, and who— 
with vigor, courage, and devotion—must 
pursue that course of action to its victorious 
conclusion. 
Our Army is modern in many vital re- 
spects. It is modern in its outlook and its 
thinking. It is modern in its knowledge, 
in its tactics, and in its organization. It is 
looking always to the future, and striving 
with all its energy to be ready for that 
future. 

This is an effort which requires thought 
and devotion and persistence. It requires 
that concepts not only be envisioned but 
that they be promptly translated into exist- 
ing reality. The Army does not balk at the 
requirement, because it knows that no mat- 
ter how perfect a blueprint may be, no blue- 
Print by itself ever took a hill, won a battle, 

or fired a single round. 

The Army knows. too, that in the light 
of the existing threat, our national secu- 
rity, today and for the foreseeable future, 
requires a modern Army as an indispensable 
element of our Nation's military power. 
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The Churches and Family Farm Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout American history the 
churches have added dignity and spiri- 
tual content to farming as a way of life. 
Our farm families have learned through 
the church the concept of stewardship of 
the land. They have viewed the results 
of their labor as the gifts of a bountiful 
Father. 

I believe very deeply in family farm- 
ing as a worthwhile way of life. Boys 
and girls, men and women, who have 
worked together as a family unit on the 
land have benefited from a wholesome, 
stabilizing environment that has con- 
tributed more than anyone can fully 


grasp to American institutions. Thomas 


Jefferson held throughout his life that 
the small landholders constitute the most 
precious part of the State. 

The church has recognized from the 
first the spiritual and social values of 
good family farm living. Today with 
large numbers of Americans moving from 
the farms to the cities our churches both 
urban and rural have an increasingly 
dificult task-in preserving community 
and family values. 

The August 1959 issue of the National 
Union Farmer has an excellent article 
on the role of the rural church which I 
believe will be of interest to the members 
of Congress which I include at this point 
in the RECORD: 

War Is HAPPENING TO THE RURAL CHURCH? 

Up to the recent past the rural church was 
of, by, and for farmers and their families. 
Towns and villages had their own churches 
and institutions, although they were shared 
to some extent by the families on neighbor- 
ing farms. 

This situation is changing drastically. 
Churches of the open country are consoli- 
dating with those in the villages and towns. 
Often the churches also run buses into the 
countryside to transport farm families to 
the village church. Frequently congrega- 
tions have merged with those in town to pro- 
vide a broader area of service. 

THE NEED TO RETAIN RURAL VALUES 

The application of Christian principles to 
farming as a way of life is a historie con- 
tribution the rural ministry has made in 
rural America. In modern terms, these prin- 
ciples spoke of stewardship of God's bounty, 
the role of family life, and the mission of 
farm people in the feeding and clothing of 
mankind. 

These and other identifications have 
caused farm people to develop a keen feeling 
for the welfare of others, the brotherhood of 
man, the place of sacrifice, and awe for God 
through nature. A broader translation of 
these values into community churches, where 
both town and farm people congregate, can 
do much to deepen this understanding for 
people in all walks of life. The church must 
not lose this mission. 

THE CHURCH'S CONTRIBUTION TO FAMILY 

AGRICULTURE 

Family-type farming is an effort in which 

the entire family participates. The church 
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has recognized and continues to stress the 
vital relationship among the members of the 
family that this develops—working together, 
sharing together. 

While needs may remain constant, the pace 
of farm life—specialization, complete mech- 
anization, enlarged units of production, con- 
tract farming, vertical integration, and the 
impact of the consolidation of schools, 
churches, and services, as well as urbaniza- 
tion and all that it implies—makes necessary 
an almost daily “new look” at how best the 
needs of people might be served. 

THE CHURCH’S ROLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


Whatever the complexion of the rural 
America of tomorrow, the church does have 
the expanding challenge of bringing together 
the forces which make for a wholesome com- 
munity. These are many — community 
councils, parent-teacher groups, farm organi- 
zations, cooperatives, service associations, 
and youth organizations. 

Churches can provide the horizontal rela- 
tionship so necessary if problems are to be 
solved and people of good will brought to- 
gether in common effort. 

FARMERS UNION BELIEVES 


1. That the rural church can deepen its 
meaning for farm people in terms of world 
need for food and fibre. 

2. That the church’s concern for family- 
type farming can serve to preserve the family 
and community values inherent in a family- 
farm economy. 

3. That churches have a major role to play 
in translating the unique spiritual values of 
living on the land into the practical everyday 
experiences of both rural and urban people. 

4. That urban churches have a definite 
stake in the continued functioning of rural 
churches, in that farm youth, finding em- 
ployment in business and industry, and farm 
families lcaving the land, carry with them 
into city life the values and attitudes de- 
rived from active rural churches, 


The Commander and Civil Affairs Military 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
July 4, 1959, Maj, Gen. Charles K. 
Gailey, Jr., the able former Chief of the 
Office of Civil Affairs, Department of the 
Army, delivered a lecture to the U.S. 
Army Congressional Command and 
Operations Group, USAR. The subject 
of the lecture was “The Commander and 
Civil Affairs Military Government.” 
The lecture is a most informative and 
enlightening one, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMANDER AND, CIVIL AFFAIRS MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Maj. Gen. Charles K. Gailey, Jr.) 

Iam very happy to have this opportunity 
of meeting and talking to you gentlemen of 
the U.S. Army Congressional Command and 
Operations Group, USAR, and to discuss 
with you the subject of “Civil Affairs Mill- 
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tary Government.” 
present some interesting and challenging 
thoughts which I hope will indicate how in- 
creasingly important the subject should be 
to you as future commanders and key staff 
oTcers of our Armed Forces. 

Let me make it immediately clear that I 
have no intention of devoting any great 
amount of the time allotted to me here to a 
consideration of the occupational aspects 
of CAMG. It is not that I consider occupa- 
tional functions to be unimportant. Rather, 
it is because I consider the combat aspects 
of civil affairs military government to be 
of more immediate importance. In this re- 
spect it is sufficient to say that the thor- 
ough integration of the commander’s CAMG 
responsibilities as an inseparable part of 
his combat mission will constitute a sound 
basis for the conduct of a successful occu- 
pation after the war has been won. 

I do.intend, however, to stress the respon- 
sibility of the commander for the conduct 
of civil affairs military government opera- 
tions as one of his important means of 
facilitating and insuring the ultimate suc- 
cess of his combat operations and the attain- 
ment of U.S. policy objectives. I also intend 
to stress the means which you yourselves 
must employ as combat commanders or 
major staff advisers to effectively accomplish 
your mission. 

Of all the ingredients of warfare, that 
which has been least understood is the 
factor of civilian populations. The ultimate 
alm of all military training is success in 
battle, yet that success can readily be jeop- 
ardized by the inability of a commander to 
cope with the problems that grow out of the 
inevitable presence of civilians in every 
arene of conflict and in those areas in which 
troops prepare for combat. These problems 
seldom show up in the course of military 
instruction. 

The proper handling of military-civilian 
relationships can be a potent weapon in 
itself. Since the object of war is to impose 
our will upon the enemy, then it is sensible 
to exploit all means, in addition to force of 
arms, in the process of attaining this ob- 
jective. Armed conflict may and will usually 
be required to crush the enemy's resistance, 
but success in battle does not always insure 
the winning of the peace. We have found 
from sad experience in the past that military 
victory is not always followed by complete 
peace. 

There are numerous historical examples 
which prove that proper dealings with civil- 
jans constitute an indispensable factor in 
the success of a military operation. On the 
other hand, there are cases in which a mili- 
tary operation which might have otherwise 
been a@ success falled because of a lack of 
full consideration of the civilian factor, I 
would like to give you a few such examples 
in order to emphasize clearly the real neces- 
sity for the integration of civil aifairs-mili- 
tary government planning and operations as 
a part of any military effort. 

The Mexican War of 1847 was the first 
substantial experience of our country in 
civil affairs. Many of the policies and tech- 
niques then formulated are still in use. You 
will recall that as a result of our winning 
the war, Mexico ceded to the United States 
the area comprising most of the present day 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and California. This was achieved 
not by invasion of this vast land mass but by 
an seizure of Mexico City, the national cap- 
tal. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, placed in command 
of a small American task force, was sent to 
take Mexico City to force the capitulation 
of the Mexican Government. At the begin- 
ning of the operation he knew that he was 
faced with three major tasks. First, the con- 
duct of a successful military operation with 
n limited force supported by a dangerously 
taln and lengthening supply line from Vera- 
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cruz. Second, the control and discipline of 
his troops in their relations with the civil- 
fans of an area not subject to US. civil law, 
as well as the control and discipline of the 
civilians themselves in their relations with 
the military; and, third, obtaining and main- 
taining the good will of these same civilians 
in order to achieve the aims of the war. 

General Scott took positive action to in- 
sure the accomplishment of all three objec- 
tives, His famous General Order No. 20, 
made necessary due to the absence of in- 
ternational law governing the conduct of 
war and the inadequate articles of war gov- 
erning the conduct of American troops on 
foreign soil, defined his powers for control 
of soldiers and civilians under what was 
termed martial law and established means of 
enforcing these powers. Soldiers and civil- 
ians alike soon recognized the firmness and 
impartiality with which transgressions were 
corrected and came to respect the firm jus- 
tice upon which General Scott insisted. 
American forces paid in cash for material 
needs supplied from local resources. Proper 
respect was shown for the customs, laws, 
and religion of the country. Scott empha- 
sized and published the fact that the United 
States was fighting the government of Santa 
Anna, and not the Mexican people. 

General Scott risked his career on a prin- 
ciple of combined military and civil affairs 
operations. His beliefs and actions were 
proven correct. The friendliness of the Mex- 
ican people permitted Scott's long line of 
communications from Veracruz to operate 
without serious or prolonged interruption. 

We all know the brilliant success of Gen- 
eral Scott’s operations. This is a story of 
successful action attained through the 
blending of military and civil affairs strategy 
into a mutually supporting pattern. There 
were many witnesses to the efficiency and 
humanity of Scott's administration. Among 
these was Ulysses S. Grant who sald, “I 
question whether the great majority of the 
Mexican people did not regret our departure 
as much as they had regretted our coming.” 

During World War I, civil affairs activi- 
ties predominantly concerned the French 
public and, accordingly, these activities 
Were accomplished by the French Army 
Command in coordination with the French 
Government. The ensuing period of mili- 
tary government, however, in which US. 
forces exercised responsibility in Germany 
and Luxembourg, taught us an outstanding 
lesson. The occupation was conducted by 
combat forces which had proven themselves 
in battle, but these same forces were some- 
what unprepared for the monumental tasks 
Involved in the reestablishment and admin- 
istration of government. Do not let me 
give the impression that the World War I 
occupation failed: It did not, but it was 
certainly attended by problems which could 
have been circumvented by clearer fore- 
sight and more adequate preparation. Col. 
L. I. Hunt, who was the civil affairs officer 
of the American forces in the occupation of 
the Rhineland, summed up his difficulties in 
a special report submitted to the War De- 
partment at the conclusion of the occupa- 
tion. Hunt called attention to the utter 
lack of qualified personnel available to him 
for the proper conduct of CAMG operations, 
He closed this report with what was almost 
a prayer; Never again should the American 
Army be permitted to undertake such a task 
without having first trained a sufficlent 
number of officers qualified for the work of 
government and the special duties involved 
in it.” 

World War IT saw CAMG elements operat- 
ing in direct support of combat as well as in 
eccupational functions in every area affected 
by war. Many varying problems were en- 
countered and many varying organizations 
were established for their solution, Regard- 
less, however, of whether the CAMG opera- 
tions were joint in nature, as in the case of 
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the Mediterranean and European theaters, 
or conducted by either the U.S. Army or 
Navy, as was the case in the South Pacific 
and Far East, there was a similarity of pat- 
tern. Direct combat support required the 
control of civilians in the area of combat 
and the prevention of their Interference with 
tactical operations. Minimum essential 
needs of war-affected civillans had to be met. 
Policies of the United States and of Allied 
countries had to be effectively implemented 
in order to insure the reestablishment of 
governments in enemy territories that were 
in accord with the objectives of the free 
world. The mission of CAMG elements in 
every theater was to assist the commander 
in the complete accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives. Their effectiveness was attested 
to by Gen. George Patton in a statement 
made after the Sicilian campaign: Military 
government furnished me with more replace- 
ments than the replacement command.” 
Enlarging on this, he said: “It was necessary 
to drop off companies and platoons to take 
over occupied towns. Then along would 
come a military government officer with his 
team, take over the running of the town 
with a few trained people, and I would get 
back what to me were replacements, the re- 
lease of my trained fighting unit.” 

The 16th ‘of December 1944 will long be 
remembered by the Allied Forces of World 
War II. Seven Allied armies, 2 million 
strong, were moving or preparing to move 
into Germany. In the north was the British 
21st Army Group. On its right was the 
American 12th Army Group composed of the 
Ist, 3d, and 9th U.S. Armies. To the south, 
the 7th U.S. Army and the ist French Army 
composing the 6th Army Group were oper- 
ating in northern Alsace. 

On the morning of the 16th of December 
1944, the 6th SS Panzer Army, spearheaded 
by the Adolph Hitler Division, began the 
Germans’ last counterattack and the cam- 
paign now known as the Bulge was under- 
way. 

A careful appraisal of the record of the 
Battle of the Bulge reveals that important 
contributions to the successful termination 


-of this campaign were made by the G-5 sec- 


tions and the CAMG operational elements. 
Their efforts in preventing hysteria among 
civilians, in controlling circulation, In en- 
forcing curfew and other security measures, 
in guarding against enemy agents and sabo- 
teurs, in stabilizing civil administration and 
reinforcing governmental operations, as well 
as in the evacuation of civilians where re- 
quired, enabled the combat forces to proceed 
with a minimum of interference on their 
Mission of halting the Nazi threat. 

I would be remiss if I did not give you an 
historical case which exemplifies the result 
of failure to integrate fully the military and 
civil affairs operations, As the German 
armies rolled eastward across the Ukraine in 
the summer of 1941, their commanders had 
good reason to be pleased with the progress 
of the whole campaign. S 
ing was the attitude of the peo- 
ple. In town after town the German forces 
were greeted not as conquerors but as liber- 
ators. To the commanders, this situation 
promised an unhampered flow of men and 
materials, a minimum of security troops 
along the supply lines, and the prospect of 
obtaining at least some of their required 
supplies from local resources. 

Within 10 months these great military ad- 
vantages had vanished. The Nazi Govern- 
ment 's policy of ruthless oppression, pillage 
and mass cruelty had converted the people's 
initial friendliness into a deep hatred that 
was soon being expressed in many concrete 
ways. German commanders were forced to 
divert frontline units to antiguerrilla ac- 
tions in rear areas. Supply and communi- 
cations lines, despite the heaviest defensive 
measures, suffered frequent disruption. The 
opposing Russian commanders began to bèn- 
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efit from the increasing flow of intelligence 
on German plans and troop dispositions. 
These factors played a leading part in the 
eventual collapse of the whole Nazi effort in 
the East. The kind of civil affairs opera- 
tions which the Nazi regime chose to em- 
ploy helped to seal the doom of its armies 
in the Ukraine. 

As a chapter in the history of civil affairs, 
the Ukraine story is a vivid object lesson of 
continulng value in teaching how the civil 
affairs functions should not be accomplished. 

Gentlemen, these historical examples viv- 
idly point out to you as combat commanders 
that you must be cognizant of the impor- 
tance of your CAMG capability and what it 
can do for you; how necessary it is for you 
to exploit this capacity to its utmost in 
order to successfully accomplish your mis- 
sion. This has been true in the past and 
will be even more true in the fast moving, 
fluid type of operation that has been 
brought on by the advent of mass destruc- 
tion weapons. 

You as a commander must know the peo- 
ple with whom you must deal, know their 
historic background, customs and problems. 
You should know something of their social 
structure so as to be aware of areas of sensi- 
tivity and importance, You should know 
the general pattern of the economy so that 
you do not unnecessarily interfere with the 
livelihood of the people. You should have 
some appreciation of the gencral cultural, 
religious, and political background of the 
people, and, for purposes of day-to-day op- 
erations, you should acquire an understand- 
ing of the governmental structure to which 
the people are accustomed, 

The commander should strive to indoc- 
trinate his officers and men, from top to 
bottom, in the principles and techniques 
of CAMG. The degree to which they un- 
derstand and apply those principles will 
have a direct bearing on the success of his 
mission. It must be firmly understood, how- 
ever, that responsibility for civil relation- 
ships lies solely with command. Subordi- 
nates may be charged with specific assign- 
ments, or entrusted with specific missions, 
but it is the commander who sets the tone 
of such operations. 

CAMG activities should begin with the 
initial planning for an operation and con- 
tinue concurrently through all subsequent 
Operations in which the force—be it Army, 
Navy, or Air Force—is engaged. The mo- 
ment a commander moves into an area, 
immediate decisions must be made with re- 
spect to the civilian population. He cannot 
afford to wait or defer these decisions which, 
either through commission or omission, will 
affect the attainment of the objectives and 
aims for which the war is fought, CAMG 
Planning cannot be delayed until the war 
is won. The commander's proper utiliza- 
tion of CAMG techniques and procedures 
contributes materially, and sometimes essen- 
tially, to the winning of the victory and 
later of the peace. 

The commander's decision is influenced 
not only by the relative combat power of 
Opposing forces but also by the characteris- 
tics of the area of operations. Accordingly, 
the commander makes decision with respect 
to his responsibilities to a population by 
Carefully weighing the CAMG estimate of 
the situation in conjunction with the esti- 
mates of the other members of his staff. 

CAMG planning must be timely, concur- 
Tent, continuous and in full coordination 
with other staff sections to determine the 
manner in which CAMG operations may best 
contribute to the overall operational mission. 
The coordination of CAMG activities with 
tactical operations is also essential in order 
to Insure the capability of the commander's 
CAMG operations to cope with the civilian 
Problems caused by war. 

As the scope of warfare enlarges with the 
appearance of weapons of increased destruc- 
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tiveness, the scope of the commander’s 
CAMG operational responsibilities becomes 
correspondingly intensified. Modern mill- 
tary operations, even if carried out with dis- 
crimination, will create tremendous prob- 
lems. Let's briefly examine some of the 
problems arising from the presence of civil- 
lans which mescapably confront a com- 
mander in the conduct of his operations. 

Civilians, in larger numbers than ever 
encountered before, will suffer the effects of 
war in personal loss, injury, deprivation and 
lack of the barest essentials of life. They will 
not have the guidance, assistance or control 
normally provided by the former local levels 
of Government. Continuing damage will 
contribute to mass hysteria and tend to con- 
vert the previously normal populace into an 
uncontrolled mob; a multitude of scared, 
hurt and disrupted people who seek only to 
fise further injury with whatever possessions 
as are intact and cbtain, by any means pos- 
sible, that which is necessary to remain 
alive. 

From the commander's point of view, what 
is the effect of the problems posed by these 
civilians on his combat operations? The 
answer is not difficult to imagine. They 
clutter the roads and interfere with or pre- 
vent the essential movement of troops and 
supplies. They require amazing tonnages 
of military supplies merely to remain alive 
and can compel a diversion of combat troops 
to protect lines of communications and sup- 
ply installations. They can require a sim- 
ilar diversion of troops to neutralize guer- 
rilla action fomented by undetected enemy 
agents among them. They can do all this 
and more; they can all but stop a military 
operation in its tracks unless proper action 
is taken to anticipate and plan in advance 
necessary CAMG controls. 

Thus, the commander’s CAMG operations 
are required fully as much by military ne- 
cessity as by the customs of war and the 
principle of humanity. 

The commander's CAMG operations are 
not limited to civil control and relief. In 
coordination with CIC, civilians are screened 
to insure the detection of enemy agents and 
the prevention of sabotage and rear area dis- 
orders. Local civil defense and damage con- 
trol actiivties are coordinated with those of 
U.S. forces. Steps are taken to enforce di- 
rectives and maintain a condition of law and 
order among civilians. Public health and 
sanitation are kept under surveillance to in- 
sure the prevention of epidemic disease that 
might affect the combat effectiveness of our 
Armed Forces. Information media are ex- 
ploited to inform the civil populace of the 
purposes and aims of U.S. effort and to im- 
prove the relations between our forces and 
the people of the country with which we are 
at war. Resources of the country are mo- 
bilized in support of military requirements 
as well as minimum essential civilian; and, 
certainly not least, the extensive CAMG or- 
ganization, functioning constantly at the 
grassroots level, constitutes an effective 
source of information and intelligence of 
importance to the combat effort. 

At this point, I would like to reemphasize 
what is presently being done to assist you as 
commanders in the discharge of your CAMG 
responsibilities and I would like also to re- 
mind you of my earlier stated intention of 
stressing the responsibility of the com- 
mander for the conduct of CA operations 
as one of the important means of insuring 
the ultimate success of his combat opera- 
tions and the attainment of U.S. policy 
objectives. 

First, what is presently being done to as- 
sist you as commanders in the e of 
your civil affairs military government re- 
sponsibilities? The Office of Civil Affairs 
has been established within the Department 
of the Army General Staff level under the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations. 
Presently for the first time between wars, 
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we are continuing the training of civil af- 
fairs military government personnel. A 
military government group and two mili- 
tary government companies are being main- 
tained in a state of readiness at Fort Gordon, 
Ga; a US. Army CAMG school has been 
established and is In operation at Fort Gor- 
don for the training of your CAMG person- 
nel; extension courses are also provided by 
the school at Gordon; CAMG doctrine has 
been developed and published in appropriate 
publications; CAMG departments have been 
established in U.S. Army Reserve schools; 
a CAMG branch has been established and is 
flourishing in the Army Reserve; a CAMG 
career specialization program has been de- 
veloped for officers of the Active Army; 
CAMG staff sections and units are partici- 
pating in Army maneuvers and exercises; 
plans for CAMG operations have been made 
an integral part of plans from the JCS to 
division level; CAMG reserve units have 
been organized to meet foreseeable contin- 
gencies; augmentation table staff sections 
have been provded for field Army and below; 
and, what s very important, CAMG doctrine 
and functions are being taught In Army 
service schools. 

Now what must you do, as combat com- 
manders yourselves, to insure that civil 
problems do not hinder or seriously interfere 
with your combat operations and that you 
gain the combat support assistance of which 
the area is capable of providing? 

This is what you must do. 

First, remember that you and you alone 
are responsible for the proper conduct of 
your CAMG operations as well as your tac- 
tical operations. Become fully familiar with 
all of the elements of your force. Organize 
your staff so that you get the full benefit 
of the advice and help of your CAMG ele- 
ment. Gain an understanding of CAMG. 
principles and techniques so that you can 
employ your CAMG elements with the same 
facility with which you employ your com- 
bat arms and the technical and adminis- 
trative services. 

Second, insure that members of your 
CAMG staff are competent; that they plan 
continuously in complete coordination, with 
all other staff advisers; and, that they are 
constantly alert to the requirement of keep- 
ing you accurately informed of civil con- 
ditions which assist or deter your military 
actions. 

Third, issue orders which give clear re- 
quirements for integrated tactical and 
CAMG operations. 

Fourth, require your CAMG staff to ac- 
tively supervise the implementation of your 
directed actions and check on them your- 
self, 

Gentlemen, your knowledge and appli- 
cation of CAMG policies, doctrine, and pro- 
cedures are essential to the successful ac- 
complishment of your operational mission. 
More than that, they will materially assist 
the conversion of a military success to an 
ultimate yictory in a lasting peace. 


TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Flint Journal, Flint, Mich., of August 8, 
1959, which effectively points out some 
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of the many objectionable features which 
led me to oppose this legislation, 
The editorial follows: 
” SATURDAY REFLECTIONS 


Once again, public electric power has won 
out over you, the Michigan taxpayer. Your 
money will continue to pay for expansion of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which in 
turn will mean more cheap power for that 
area, which in turn will mean greater ef- 
forta to lure Michigan industry to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s region with the 
promise of cheaper power. Truly a vicious 
circle. 

It is regrettable that President Eisenhower 
saw fit to sign the bill in which Congress 
authorized TVA to issue up to $750 million 
in bonds for future expansion. It is an- 
other sign of how firmly entrenched this 
public-power project has become in the 
minds of our representatives in Washington. 
It seems to be a case of it's always been 
with us.“ 

Michigan taxpayers are among the hardest 
hit by the public-power policy, because our 
State is one of the biggest Federal taxpayers. 

When the TVA bill was before the Senate, 


leading Michigan figures implored Demo- 


cratic Senators McNamara and Hart to vote 
against it. They voted for it. 

The next time they run for office, ask them 
how in the world they can justify spending 
your tax money to provide cheap power in 
another part of the country; cheap power 
which is used to lure industries from our 
State. 

Public power, of course, has always been a 
darling of the Democratic Party, born in the 
early New Deal days when there was so much 
fuzzy thinking in Washington, 

Now, however, it begins to appear that 
even some Democrats have decided to do 
some straight thinking on the subject. 
When the bill was before the US. Senate, 
the 12 Democrats in the Michigan Senate 
Joined the 22 Republican Senators in offer- 
ing a resolution demanding that U.S. Sena- 
tors McNamara and Harr oppose the bill. 

The issue is as clear and simple as this: 
Your tax money is being used by the public- 
power interests to undermine Michigan in- 
dustry. Think about that the next time you 
vote in a congressional election. 


Labor Bill Demanded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian, Portland, Oreg., on the pending 
labor legislation: 

Lapor BLL DEMANDED 

The AFL-CIO leadership is against the 
Kennedy-Ervin labor reform bill in the 
amended form approved by the Senate. It 
is against the Elliott bill adopted by the 
House Labor Committee, a weaker bill than 
the Senate bill. It is against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill which will be proposed on the 
House floor as a substitute for the Elliott 
measure, a stronger bill supported by Repub- 
licans, some Democrats, and President Eisen- 
hower. 

President George Meany, of the AFL-CIO, 
carefully refrains from saying that he wants 
no bill at all. He proposes specific amend- 
ments, which will be most difficult to obtain 
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from the floor. But he rejects the thinking 
that the public demands legislation this 
session to cure the abuses in labor and man- 
agement revealed so starkly by the McClellan 
committee. He says the public is not mo- 
ronic and will not accept legislation “which 
will hamstring free democratic trade union- 
ism under the guise of getting at the crooks.” 

The meat of this is that the AFL-CIO lead- 
ership will not settle for anything except its 
own bill, and such a bill must contain no 
sections amending the Taft-Hartley Act to 
tighten “hot cargo,” secondary boycott, and 
organizational picketing controls. Thus, the 
AFL-CIO has fallen into bed with the Team- 
sters Union which it kicked out on the basis 
of corruption. 

The House of Representatives this week 
must decide whether it is an independent 
body or will bow to the superior judgment 
of the AFL-CIO and the Teamsters. Mr. 
Meany may not believe it, but the people 
do demand labor-management reform legis- 
lation, They may not understand all the 
fine print, but they want action. It would 
be advisable for Members of to un- 
derstand this. The reaction is not going to 
be good if Congress again fails to adopt a 
labor bill. 


Government Should Appeal Dixon-Yates 


Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from a 
selection of editorials appearing in the 
July 27 to August 2, 1959, issues of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. The editorial en- 
titled “A Loophole To Plug,” follows: 

If the opinion of the U.S. Court of Claims 
in the Dixon-Yates case is allowed to stand, 
Congress will have some urgent repair work 
to do on the conflict-of-interest law. 

A 3 to 2 majority of the court awarded the 
Dixon-Yates group $1,867,545 in damages for 
the Government's cancellation of its contract 
to build a powerplant near Memphis. The 
principal ground for the award was a finding 
that there was no conflict of interest in the 
activities of Adolphe Wenzell, who helped 
promote the contract, while simultaneously 
serving as consultant to the Budget Bureau 
and as vice president of the investment firm 
which hoped to finance the project. 

We sympathize fully with the court ma- 
jority’s view that there is something essen- 
tially cynical about the Government's wen- 
zell defense.” The Eisenhower administra- 
tion sedulously promoted the Dixon-Yates 
contract as a weapon in its campaign against 
the TVA. It hired Mr. Wenzell to advance 
that cause. Then when the contract got too 
hot to handle, and had to be canceled, the 
same administration tried to escape finan- 
cial responsibility for its blunder by charging 
that Mr. Wenzell had been guilty of conflict- 
of-interest. “Cynical” is the right word. 

Nevertheless the court majority puts a 
highly questionable interpretation upon the 
confilct-of-interest statute when, in an 
opinion by Judge J. Warren Madden it ab- 
solves Mr. Wenzell in these words: 

“We see not the slightest conflict of in- 
terest in Wenzell’s position. The interest 
which he shared with the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget, that the negotiations 
should produce a contract, was the Govern- 
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ment's interest, although it coincided with 
the sponsors’ interest.” 

Surely this is a strange construction to put 
upon a law which quite plainly bars anybody 
with a pecuniary interest in the profits of a 
business entity from acting as agent of the 
Government in transacting business with 
that entity. The Court seems to say there 
was no conflict because the Government, Mr. 
Wenzell and the Dixon-Yates group all had 
a common interest in promoting the con- 
tract. They certainly did. But while Mr. 
Wenzell as a Government official could claim 
to be acting in the public interest as he saw 
it, he could not make the same claim as a 
vice president of First Boston Corp. And he 
promoted the contract while serving in both 
capacities. If that is not conflict, what 182 

Retired Supreme Court Justice Reed, sit- 
ting with the Court of Claims by assignment, 
came much closer to the mark in his dissent. 
He remarks that even while Mr. Wenzell was 
busy in his dual role, the questionable legal- 
ity of his activities was pointed out by the 
Dixon-Yates group itself, by Budget Bureau 
staff members, and even by legal counsel for 
his own firm. . 

First Boston’s lawyers advised him to get 
out of the Government as soon as they heard 
about his dual role. On the strength of his 
dual role, they advised First Boston to accept 
no fee for financing the Dixon-Yates plant. 
Justice Reed says Mr. Wenzell's compensa- 
tion at First Boston was based on the busi- 
ness he brought in, and thus he had a direct 
and positive pecuniary interest in putting 
the Dixon-Yates contract over. Justice Reed 
concludes: 

“If the statute in question is to perform its 
intended function in the protection of the 
Government against prohibited actions that 
might influence contracts by public agents 
with private connections, courts must carry 
out the legislative purpose.” 

Senator Kerauver has demanded that the 
administration appeal to the Supreme Court, 
but we rather imagine the administration 
wishes it had heard the last of Dixon-Yates 
long ago. If no appeal is taken, then cer- 
tainly Congress should set to work at once 
plugging up the hole this decision leaves in 
the conflict-of-interest law. 


Polish Cultural Meeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959: 

POLISH CULTURAL MEETING 

With Poland in the limelight because of 
the official visit of Vice President Nixon, 
the convention of American Council of Po- 
lish Cultural Clubs, opening in Wilkes Ool- 
lege this afternoon, takes on national and 
even international significance. It is a most 
happy coincidence for Wilkes-Barre because 
of the added interest in the sessions which 
will continue until Sunday. 

Poland has a rich cultural background 
and has produced scores of internationally 
known figures in the arts through the cen- 
turies. It is the purpose of affiliated clubs, 
of which the Women's Committee of the 
Polish Room of Wilkes College is one, to pre- 
serve this heritage. The council itself co- 
ordinates these efforts. 
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In the preamble to the council's consti- 
tution, there is this brief outline of its role 
in American life: 

“To perpetuate and develop the culture, 
created by our forefathers; to encourage 
higher education and scholarship among 
People of Polish descent; to foster in 
Americans of Polish descent a consciousness 
and pride of their own heritage; to enrich 
the forming pattern of America's great cul- 
ture by weaving into it the best from Po- 
lish sources of inspiration, and of accom- 
Plishment, we associate ourselves together.” 

The council maintains a clearinghouse 
for the interchange of information and 
ideas, pertaining to the promotion of Polish 
culture in America. It suggests cultural ac- 
tivities and provides guidance to clubs for 
the fulfillment of their objectives. It encour- 
ages the formation of new clubs. It co- 
operates with other organizations and main- 
tains close contacts with the creative forces 
of contemporary Polish cultural Mfe. The 
council's principal task is one of Initiative 
and Inspiration. 

Its projects have covered a wide range. 
They include the Norwid literary contest, the 
Marcella Sembrich Kochanska yoice contest, 
and the Mickiewicz centennial. The con- 
vention theme this year is the “Millennium 
of Poland,” the national observance of which 
will be ushered in here, no small distinc- 
tion for the community as well as the organ- 
ization. The public will become increas- 
ingly aware of this in the years immediately 
ahead, with the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs spearheading the movement. 

It is fitting that the 1959 gathering of 
this distinguished body should be held in 
Wilkes-Barre which has made so considerable 
& contribution of leadership to organizations 
of Americans of Polish extraction. Cur- 
rently, Charles Rozmarek is president of the 
Polish American Congress and the Polish 
National Alliance and Dr. Joseph Kocyan 18 
chairman of the board of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, to cite two of many examples. 
Joseph Lester is an officer of the American 
Council of Polish Cultural Clubs and con- 
Vention chairman. Nowhere could the coun- 
cil meet where it would be more at home. 

It is a privilege to join with President 

wer and other notables in extending 
Greetings to the city’s guests for the next 5 
days and wish them well in their efforts to 
enrich our national heritage. 


Khrushchey’s Meeting With Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Mr. Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
e Record of Friday, July 31, 

59. 

From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, July 

31, 1959} 

Drew PEARSON Sars: KHRUSHCHEV TOLD 
NIXON THE TRUTH ABOUT SUPERIORITY oF 
Russian MISSILES; IRONICALLY, Nixon Has 
Urco Mone U.S. Mesme PRODUCTION; 
Russia Is AHEAD OF Us IN EvERY MILITARY 
DEPARTMENT EXCEPT SEAPOWER 
WASHINGTON.—There was trony in the fact 

that Nikita Khrushchey's unprecedented and 

On the whole healthy public debate at the 

American Exposition in Moscow was staged 

With the man who has consistently urged 

More American concentration on missiles. 
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When Khrushchey threw in Vice President 
Nrxon’s face the warning “we have means 
at our disposal which can have very bad 
consequences” and again when he sald; ob- 
viously referring to missiles, “but ours are 
better if you want to compete"—Nixon knew 
Ehrushchey was telling the truth. 

It was Nixon who urged a franker policy 
in telling the American people how far be- 
hind Russia we were when the first Russian 
sputnik was launched on Oct. 4, 1957. He 
was overruled by the White House. In the 
approximately 2 years since then, we have 
lagged even farther behind. And the real 
reason Foreign Minister Gromyko has been 
60 tough at Geneva is because Russia is now 
ahead of the United States in every military 
department except sea power. 

Here is the box score on Soviet versus 
American military strength, which both 
Nixon and Khrushchey had in mind when 
they debated in Moscow: 

Intercontinental missiles: Russia suddenly 
resumed testing intercontinental missiles in 
March after a long lapse. From this, Secre- 
tary of Defense McElroy hopefully concluded 
that the lapse meant the Russians, like us, 
were having trouble with their long-distance 
missile. Other experts believe Russia 
stopped firing the big missiles simply be- 
cause she was busy producing them. 

In any event, there can be no mistaking 
the fact Russia has been blasting off about 
four missiles a month since March from her 
great test center northeast of the Caspian 
Sea. Our powerful radar eyes in Turkey 
have spotted the missiles take off; another 
radar station in the Aleutians has followed 
the warheads as they plunged back to earth. 
Only two of the big missiles have been 
hurled a full 5.000 miles. The remaining 18 
which we were able to track went 3,500 to 
4,500 miles. Whether these were test miodels 
or production models, however, remain a 
question mark. 

Our own ICBM firings have been plagued 
by minor malfunctions, It is no military 
secret that we have tested 26 Atlas ICBM's, 
of which 11 have been successful, 6 par- 
tially successful, and 9 complete failures. 
In contrast, our monitor shows that 75 per- 
cent of the Russian ICBM tests have been 
successful. They have operated with alarm- 
ing reliability. The first of our 5,500-mile 
Atlas missiles were supposed to be combat- 
ready in July. But five misfires in a row 
have delayed the operational date until 
September or October. It is doubtful that 
we will have the 10 operational Atlases that 
Secretary McElroy promised by the end of 
the year. Russia ought to have 10 times 
that number. 

Intermediate missiles: Russia is known to 
have 750 medium-range missiles ready to 
launch against our oversea bases, They 
include both T-4’s, which can shoot 1,000 
miles and T-2's which can hit targets up 
to 1,800 miles away. 

Our first squadron of 1,200-mile Thor mis- 
siles was delivered to England last winter 
and was supposed to be ready for combat 
by, January. It didn’t become operational 
until June. 

This now gives us 15 intermediate mis- 
siles against Russia's 750. We should whip 
another 15-missile squadron into shape be- 
fore the summer is over. Altogether, we will 
set up four squadrons in England. We al- 
so hope to locate four squadrons in Italy, 
perhaps four more in Turkey. But we have 
not even selected the launching sites. 

Our present schedule also calls for halt- 
ing production altogether after we have 
built about 200 intermediate missiles. 

Underwater missiles: We have taken actu- 
al photographs of Soviet submarines 
equipped with vertical launching tubes. 
These are capable of firing stub-nosed 
Comet missiles from underwater hiding 
places at targets 700 miles inland. Russia 
has also stepped up its submarine activity 
in American waters during the last 3 years. 
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Apparently the Reds have even planted se- 
cret transmitters along the ocean bottom 
near our shores. These serve as homing de- 
vices to guide other submarines. 

In contrast, we won't be able to launch 
underwater missiles until late 1960. These 
will be 1,200-mile Polaris missiles, which 
have fizzled in preliminary tests at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. The test program will be 
stepped up for the next 12 months, Then 
the Navy may attempt a shipboard launch- 
ing from a surface ship. If this succeeds, 
the Navy will try firing Polaris missiles from 
submerged submarines, 

Of Russia's 600 submarines, an estimated 
100 are equipped to fire missiles. The 
United States has only five missile sub- 
marines, all carrying winged Regulus mis- 
siles, which must be fired from the surface. 
Our total submarine fleet, counting 80 used 
for training or stored in mothballs, is less 
than 200, 

Russian atomic subs: Thanks to Adm. 
Hyman Rickover, however, we are well ahead 
of Russia in designing and constructing 
atomic submarines. But the latest intel- 
ligence reports claim Russia will soon launch 
its first two atomic subs. 

In atomic weapons, Russia has caught up 
with us in quality and is not far behind 
in quantity. We have picked up enough 
information from Russian nuclear tests to 
convince our scientists that Russia has de- 
veloped compact hydrogen warheads better 
in some respects than our own. 

In conventional weapons, Russia still 
maintains an overwhelming superiority, Her 
land army is still 175 divisions; ours has 
dwindled to 14 effective divisions. The Red 
Army also has better modern rifles, self- 
propelled assault artillery, armored person- 
nel carriers, heavy tanks and grasshopping 
helicopters. 

Russia still has about 20,000 combat jet 
Planes to our 18,000. While her fighter 
planes are probably superior to ours, our 
Strategic Air Command is still considered a 
more effective bomber force. Russia has 
been testing a new, supersonic, bomber 
which might be the forerunner of the 
world’s first atomic bomber. Her atomic 
aircraft program is believed to be ahead of 
ours. 

On the high seas, we still surpass Russia 
in fleet strength. But the Red surface fleet 
is now second only to our own, while her 
submarine fleet is superior. Russia hasn't 
bothered to build any airplane carriers, per- 
haps because carriers may be as outmoded 
as battleships in this atomic age. 


U.S. Art for Moscow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onp,I include the following editorial 
from the Tablet of August 8, 1959: 

U.S. ART For Moscow 
(Text of a radio broadcast by Wheeler Wil- 
liams, N.A., president, American Artists 

Professional League) 

As an artist and as a Legionnaire, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to speak to 
fellow Americans on this latest fiasco in a 
series of well intended but mismanged Gov- 
ernment efforts to use American art as a 
bridge of understanding and friendship be-- 
tween peoples. 
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We are all indebted to Congressman Fran- 
crs WALTER for his alertness and courage in 
bringing the Red ratio of the roster so 
public attention, 

In his address to the Congress, June 3, he 
revealed that a routine check of House Un- 
American Activities Committee files dis- 
closed that: “of the 67 artists whose works 
have been chosen, 34, a fraction more than 
50 percent, have records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts and causes,” and that of 
these: 22, or one-third of the 67 artists have 
a minimum of 465 such connections.” 

The ratio as given is intolerable. That a 
siew of these are repeaters from one or more 
previous Government-sponsored exhibitions 
quite properly recalled or cancelled because 
their works were included, makes-it even 
more so. 

Let me assure you that, while it is true 
that the Communists have made the fields of 
our art a prime target for infiltration and 
subversion, they have not been successful to 
any such tragic degree as these figures would 
indicate. Ninety percent of our artists are 
still loyal Americans, including, one can 
hope, 90 percent of the abstract and other 
ism schools as well as those dedicated to the 
modern classic tradition of American art. 

THE REASON 


How then did this happen? 

An organization known as the American 
Federation of Arts, dominated largely by 
museum directors, a resolution a few 
years back that art should be judged “on 
merit alone and not on the politics of the 
artists.” No one objected to this as no one 
had ever concerned himself with the politics 
of the artist. It was as unanimous as a 
vote would be against the propriety of beat- 
ing one's wife. Somehow this resolution got 
incorporated in instructions to the jury. 

Unfortunately, some people confuse com- 
munism with politics and ignore the fact 
that in our country communism is not poli- 
tics, it is subversion. 

Once again in choosing a jury to select 
works of art, a Government agency failed to 
get professional advice from reputable bodies 
of professional artists, They ended up with 
a preliminary committee of seven citizens, 
four laymen, an art historian, an art edu- 
cator, and the director of circulation exhibi- 
tions for the museum of modern art, which 
the New York Times magazine recently cap- 
tioned as the “Awesome Taste Maker.” 

This committee chose the jury, chair- 
maned by a painter but Including another 
so-called art expert, Lloyd Goodrich, director 
of the Whitney Museum, and another art 
educator. Then for sculpture, a teacher 
from Sarah Lawrence College was added. 
Judging by the example of his own work in- 
cluded and all but 4 or 22 selections in this 
field, he probably instructs in the making 
of welded wreckage constructions. Since 
these are not representations of living form 
they cannot, correctly, be considered sculp- 
ture. 

As soon as the jury was announced, I 
wrote to the President my forebodings that 
the exhibition would be worse than the 
Brussels disaster. 

When, at Congressman Warrrn's invita- 
tion, I agreed to go to Washington as a wit- 
ness at the committee hearings I was shown 
for the first time a full set of photos of the 
selections, Judged on merit alone the 
choices are, in my judgment, lamentable and 
with a few exceptions a discredit to Ameri- 
can art. 

Judged on the prerequisite of giving a 
true image of America, they are unpardon- 
able. 

At the hearing, I called some the paint- 
ings and most of the sculpture “Childish 
Doodles” (not all as some newspapers mis- 
quoted). One painting I described as an 
amateur design for linoleum that my wife 
would never select. 


A not inconsiderable proportion of the 
paintings I could only classify as lampoons 
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and social protest painting. Scenes of slum 
street corners with human derelicts, thugs, 
and prostitutes. A dismal, dreary, and tech- 
nically trivial array. — 

On the brighter side there was a Wiscon- 
sin landscape, a lighthouse and a few other 
works by the same small group of conserva- 
tive painters the artistic left always include 
to show they can tolerate traditional work. 
Better and more appropriate examples, even 
of these could have been chosen. 


NOTHING WORTHY OF UNITED STATES 


By and large there was nothing to give 
anyone some comprehension of all the na- 
tural beauty with which God has so lavishly 
endowed our land, nothing to honor its 
proud history, worthily portray its people, or 
the architecture of its great cities and rural 
villages. One thing should now be clear. 
No layman involved as a museum director, 
dealer, or critic should ever be allowed to 
serve on a jury. 

You would not enter a horse in a show 
where the judge was manager of a stable 
wtih numerous entries. Goodrich has man- 
aged and purchased for the Whitney picture 
stable for years. 

Naturally he must be pleased that five of 
the works for Moscow are from the Whitney 
Gallery and he boasts in the Journal Ameril- 
can of July 18 that 37 of these artists are 
represented in the Whitney Summer Show 
drawings from its own collections. Inciden- 
tally three or more are to be given one-man 
shows at the Whitney this coming season. 
In the current show of the museum of mod- 
ern art, reached by connecting doors are 
32. Even the Met is collaborating by show- 
ing examples of some on the Moscow roster, 
The experts must stick together. 

Much is made about how these selections 
will show the freedom the American artist 
has to paint whatever he wishes. How 
about the license of the jury dipping into 
the public's pockets to promote artists who 
are under Communist direction? How free 
are they? What about the laugh this exhi- 
bition will give the Red heirarchy who know 
better than the House committee which are 
the works of their stooges. They may well 
think they have captured control of Ameri- 
can art. 

This brings up a vital point. What is the 
Red policy regarding art? We in America 
wouldn't or couldn't believe that Hitler 
meant what he said in “Mein Kampf.” The 
Reds are almost equally and brutally frank. 

ART AS A WEAPON 


Most of us now are fully aware that their 
first aim is to destroy peoples’ faith in God. 
Few realize the importance they give to de- 
struction of a nation's faith in its heritage 
of art and culture as a preliminary to sub- 
Jugation. 

William Z. Foster, Communist Party chair- 
man, writing in the New Masses in 1946 
said, There must be a clear understanding 
that art is a weapon in the class struggle. 
Not only is art a weapon, but a very potent 
one as well. Moreover, rising revolutionary 
social classes instinctively realize the im- 
portance of art as a social weapon and have 
always forged their own art and used it to 
challenge that of the existing ruling class.” 

V. J. Jerome in his pamphlet “Grasp the 
Weapon of Culture” outlined it in greater 
detail and went to jall for advocating over- 
throw of our Government by force and vio- 
lence. Picasso has written, Art is not to 
decorate apartments, art is a weapon of rev- 
olution and my art is revolutionary art.” 

Rivera, a top Mexican Communist, whose 
mural including a portrait of Lenin for 
Rockefeller Center was quickly pointed out 
wrote: “The role of the artist in the revolu- 
tion is not that of the fellow traveller, it is 
not that of the sympathizer, it is not that of 
the servant of the revolution, The role of 
the artist is that of the soldier of the reyo- 
lution,” 
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How do the Reds use “art as a weapon?” 
They deploy their revolutionary artists in 
three basic battalions. 

The first is for "social protest.” In this 
are: their front line shock troops who paint 
the dirty linen and garbage, of which even 
our land has its share, and rub it in people's 
eyes. Remember some of those WPA post 
office murals? Along with these are their 
political and social satirists who illustrate 
the New Masses and other Communist 
publications and alas, some less than cau- 
tious other magazines and papers. 

In the second, they promote isms of the 
pseudo-modern schools spawned in Europe 
in the early years of this century. They 
were fortunate in enlisting all or almost all 
of the founders and heroes of these weird 
cults and have amassed a huge following 
of witting and unwitting practitioners and 
collectors, 

The Red purpose with these is to destroy 
man’s faith in his cultural heritage and, psy- 
chologically in his own judgment. 

Finally, in the third, they deploy and pro- 
mote the few artists of real talent they 
caught in their net during the depression 
days to act as door openers to the prestige 
and endowments of art societies and foun- 
dations. 

Collaterally they have succeeded in plac- 
ing their members or adherents of revolu- 
tionary schools of art in posts of influence 
as critics, as museum directors, and as teach- 
ers in our schools. 

These are the same tactics they employed 
in Russia before the revolution and up to 
1922. When entranched in power Lenin out- 
lawed revolutionary art. Since then only 
Socialist realism art has been permitted be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The USIA has not had the courage to 
admit failure and recall this Red-saturated 
exhibition, although the State Department 
and the USIA have recalled or cancelled a 
series of similarly, if less massively, polluted 
art ventures in the recent past. 

They have, however, partially acceded to 
the demands of the Honorable R. L. Buell 
(a dear friend and old roommate of mine) 
in quickly collecting and shipping a fine 
collection of paintings by American masters 
from Stewart down to the early years of 
this century to give some idea of our rich 
national heritage of art. 

The rubbish and junk pile shipped first 
should still be recalled and replaced with 
some proof that we still have fine artists 
who share their fellow Americans love of God 
and country. 

Please write the President requesting that 
he so suggest to the USIA, 


Space-Age Metals Bid for Missiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REecorp an article “Space- 
Age Metals Bid for Missiles” which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on Sunday, June 23, 1959. The author, 
Allen M. Smythe, points out new policy 
decisions by the Pentagon for the de- 
velopment of new defense production 
equipment that should be a great aid to 
the machine tool industry. The article 
reads: 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
23, 1959] A 
SPACE-AGE METALS Bm ror MissiLes—BUT ARE 
PROBLEMS For TOOLMAKERS 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Greater emphasis is to be placed on devel- 
opments of new processes and manufactur- 
ing methods for the new materials that wili 
be used for missiles and spaceships accord- 
ing to top Pentagon officials. 

Such new alloys and heat-resistant metals 

‘at titanium, molybdenum, zirconium, co- 
lumbium and beryllium will need new equip- 
ment and processes before they can be used 
in the fabrication of ultrasonic weapons. 
Some of the processes will change the molec- 
ular structure to further improve the char- 
acteristics of these metals. 

Defense Secretary Nell H. McElroy has in- 
dicated he expected additional funds for 
this purpose in the defense appropriation 
bill before Congress. He mentioned only one 
of the new materials, “‘aluminized plastic.” 
Other Pentagon officials stated that metal- 
coated ceramics also are under intense de- 
velopment. 

Defense metallurgists and equipment ex- 
perts stated that in the future military 
contractors will use such processes as 
chemical milling, explosive forming, ultra- 
sonics, cold-stretch forming, electric erosion 
and ultraspeed grinding. Many of these are 
past the early development stage but are not 
in general use. 

Industry observers have stated that re- 
search and development of the new hard and 
lightweight materials for the spaceships of 

orrow have far exceeded development of 
Processes to use them. 

Pentagon procurement officials now indi- 
cate they will encourage defense firms and 
equipment makers to develop new and prac- 
tical techniques and processes for these new 
metals. 

The Navy states that their Bureau of Ships 
and the Bureau of Ordnance have tested a 
number of new Air Force procure- 
ment officials’ at Wright-Patterson Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, say they have issued 114 con- 
tracts, valued at more than $80 million to 
laboratories; equipment makers and defense 
firms to develop these new manufacturing 
methods, They have evaluated nearly 200 
more. 

The Defense Department has more than 
$5,500 million of machine tools in Federal 
arsenals, contractors’ factories, in standby 
Plants and in storage. Many factors have 
made these obsolete. The trend from air- 
craft to missiles has moved many tools into 
Storage, The 30-day concept of a nuclear 
War has largely eliminated the need for 
standby plans. The complexity and lethality 
of modern weapons have made their mass 
Production costly and unnecessary. 

Assistant Secretary E. Perkins McGuire has 
estimated that obsolete weapons and equip- 
ment will soon approach $60 billion. He is 
Working to save storage space and costs by 
distributing to other Federal agencies, for- 
eign governments and technical schools all 
Materiel that could be used. He would scrap 
the rest, which he believes might return $1 
billion or $2 billion at scrap-metal prices. 


Cuban-United States Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


P OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; August 11, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial by Dr. Emilio Nunez 
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Portuondo appeared in Latin American 
Events of August 7. 

Dr. Portuondo was president of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations and 
is eminently fitted to edit Latin American 
Events. 

This article was called to my attention 
by the Reverend Father Thorning, whose 
vast knowledge of Latin America is so 
well known that he has been called El 
Padre de las Americas. 

The editorial follows: 

This is our first newsletter which we shall 
send to you weekly. We believe it is unique 
in Its field. 

At the outset, I, as editor, fee] it my duty 
to (1) explain the purposes of this letter and 
(2) to identify myself. 

We on this continent—the United States, 
Canada, Central and South America—must 
stand together or be gobbled up separately 
by the Communist monster. Understanding 
between these nations will lead inevitably to 
better relations. We hope that this newslet- 
ter will create this understanding and if we 
fall to accomplish this purpose we shall have 
failed in the task before us. 

Some segments of the U.S. press, as well as 
the Latin American press, are sending out 
garbled news dispatches about the Commu- 
nist threat to this continent. They either do 
not want to understand this threat or they 
fail to grasp it. Consider what is happening 
in Cuba, to mention only one example. I 
could write a book on the misinformation 
coming out of Cuba, citing chapter and verse. 

It shocks me—as it must millions of others 
in North and South America—that the New 
York Times, one of the greatest newspapers 
in the world would allow one of its corre- 
spondents, Herbert L. Matthews, to write a 
three-column glowing account of Fidel Cas- 
tro's achievements. The truth is that Castro 
has achieved exactly nothing, unless you con- 
sider chaos and tragic unemployment as 
achievements. 

In a recent editorial the Washington Post, 
another great newspaper, said of the killer 
Castro: “Patience is necessary while the new 
regime is working out its problems.” Pa- 
tience? Isn't 7 months sufficient time to 
judge the socio-economic trends in Cuba 
where the United States has almost $1 billion 
invested and which the greedy hands of Cas- 
tro are about to snatch? 

Castro is a Communist, although I can't 
prove it since I have never seen his Commu- 
nist card of membership in that infamous, 
worldwide tyrannical organization. I can't 
prove either that there are tigers in India 
since I have never been to India, but friends 
of mine who have been there have seen tigers 
and I have no reason to doubt them. 

Despite what Castro says, he is a Com- 
munist. We judge a man by his actions and 
not by what he says. 

Castro, furthermore, is a dangerous psy- 
chopath. Certainly, there is a dash of in- 
sanity in any man who rants and raves for 
a 6-hour period on TV. These ramblings 
are known in peychiatry as logorrhea, a 
form of mental sickness. 

There is a similarity between Castro, Hit- 
ler, and Stalin. All three are cunning, ruth- 
less, murderers, power hungry, obsessed with 
grandiose ideas, manic-depressives, long on 
promises and short on keeping them. All 
three tell (or told in the case of Hitler and 
Stalin) shameless lies in a brazen effort to 
hoodwink their subjects and remain in 
power. „ 

Castro, who calls himself doctor, despite 
the fact that he has never practiced a day 
of law, told his subjects on his return to 
Cuba after his recent visit to the United 
States he had “put the fix in“ so that Cuba's 
sugar exports to the United States would be 
increased, another one of his barefaced lies. 
Cuba today exports 8 million tons of sugar 
to the United States at about 6 cents a 
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pound, which is more than double the world 
market price. 

In view of the social and economic tur- 
moll in Cuba today, caused by Castro's er- 
ratic behavior, the U.S. Congress will not 
pass a sugar law this year, despite the un- 
derstandable pleadings of U.S. sugar growers 
who want to make plans for next year. 

If the present Communistic trend in Cuba 
continues next year, Cuba will be most for- 
tunate if she is allowed even 1 million tons 
in the U.S. market. Castro seems to think 
that the United States needs the 3 million 
tons from Cuba, further evidence of his 
weird thinking. Brazil alone could send 
more than 3 million tons of sugar into the 
United States. Yet, Castro has the gall to 
tell his pedple that Cuba's sugar quota will 
be increased. 

While I have dwelt at length on Cuban- 
US. relations in this first letter, my future 
dispatches will deal more in detail with the 
problems affecting Panama, Uruguay, and 
other Central and South American countries, 


Mr. Frank A. English, President of Plant- 
ers Nut & Chocolate Co., Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news story 
and an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader of Wednesday, August 5, 
1959, upon the death of Mr. Frank A. 
English, president, Planters Nut & Choc- 
olate Co.: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, Aug. 
5, 1959 


Frank ENGLISH Dries, Heap OF PLANTERS— 
BustnessMan’s DEATH Occurs UNEXPECT- 
EDLY—NOTABLE CAREER 


Frank A. English, 63, president of Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Co., and an active figure in 
community affairs, died unexpectedly this 
morning at 6:05 in Wilkes-Barre General 
Hospital. A resident of 555 Gibson Ave- 
nue, Kingston, he was admitted to the hos- 
pital last night at 7:30. 

Funeral will be held from the family home 
Saturday morning followed by a requiem 
mass in St. Ignatius Church, Kingston. 
Friends may call Thursday night, 7 to 10, 
and Friday, 3 to 5 and 7 to 10 p.m. 

In apparent good health, Mr. English had 
presided at the quarterly board meeting of 
Planters yesterday morning at the firm's 
offices on South Main Street, city, Although 
he suffered a heart attack about a year and 
one-half ago and several seizures since then, 
Mr. English had directed the company’s busi- 
ness and was in his office each day. 

On the advice of his family and business 
associates, Mr. English decided several days 
ago to go to the hospital for a rest. Last 
night he was admitted to General Hospital 
and it was assumed he would be a patient 
for only several days. He and his wife 
planned to go to Englewood, N.J., on Sunday 
to see their first grandchild, Francis X. Horri- 
gan. The baby, born July 28, is a son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brenda Horrigan of Englewood. 
Mrs. Horrigan is the former Elena English, 

HEADED VAST CONCERN 

Mr. English was named president of the 
firm February 15, 1956, succeeding the late 
Mario Peruzzi, Sr. He was the third presi- 
dent of the multimillion dollar company, 
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founded in this city in 1906, by the late 
Amedeo Obici and Mario „Sr. 
Starting his career with Planters 43 years 
ago as a clerk-typist, Mr. English worked up- 
| ward rapidly in all departments until becom - 
ing head of the internationally known busi- 
ness. When he joined the company in 1916, 
the offices were on East Northampton Street. 
The main offices were moved to South Main 
Street, city, in 1927, 

After being associated with the firm’s sales 
department a number of years, Mr. English 
was sent to Chicago, II., in 1920, to estab- 
lish a sales branch there. His ability as an 
administrator and sales executive was recog- 
nized by his work in Chicago, and in 1932, he 
was elected to the board of directors and ap- 
polnted assistant secretary. 

Two years later, in 1934, Mr. English was 
named secretary of Planters and of the board. 
He also continued in the position of sales 
manager and as the years passed he took over 
more and more of the giant firm's adminis- 
trative assignments under the guidance of 
Mr, Obici, and Mr. Peruzzi, In 1947, upon 
the death of Amedeo Obici, he retained the 
post of secretary and also was given wthe 
office of executive vice president. He also 
Was appointed general sales manager of the 
firm. 


Mr. English and his brother, M. J. English, 
formerly of Wilkes-Barre, now of Suffolk, Va., 
who is vice president and treasurer of 

* Planters, had a total combined service of 81 
years with the company. 

Mr, English was active in the civic, busi- 
ness, and fraternal activities in Wyoming 
Valley. A founder of the Friends of St. 
Michaels, he served as honorary vice presi- 
dent of that group. 

| ON NUMEROUS BOARDS 

Last month, Mr. English became a member 
of the board of trustees of Wilkes College. 
He also was a member and past director of 
Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club and a member of 
Westmoreland Club and Fox Hill Country 
Club. He served as a director of the Miners 
National Bank and of Mercey Hospital and 
‘was a member of the hospital bullding com- 
mittee. He also was a governor of Wyoming 
Valley Community Chest, now the United 
Fund. and served as a director of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce. 

A native of Wilkes-Barre, Mr. English was 
born September 20, 1896, a son of the late 
Anthony and Teresa Petrucelli English. The 
family resided many years on Park Avenue 
and Mr. English was a foreman for the 
Lehigh-Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. Educated in 
the elementary schools in this city, Frank 
English was graduated from Wilkes-Barre 
High School. In high school, he was a basket- 
ball star and later played with local amateur 
teams and the Planters Peanuts entry of the 
Industrial League. Later, he and his brother 
Mike, played with the semiprofessional team 
known as the Wilks-Barre Independents. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. English 
served as a sergeant major in this country 
with the Alr Corps. He was a member of 
American Legion Post 132. He was a com- 
municant of St. Ignatius Church, Kingston, 
and of the Holy Name Society. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Helen 
Connors; two daughters, Mrs, Brendan Hor- 
rigan, Englewood, N.J., and Mariana, at home, 
a sophomore at Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y.; a grandson; a 
brother, M. J. English, Suffolk, Va.; two sis- 
ters, Misses Mary J. and Anne E. English, 
of Wilkes-Barre. > 


[Prom the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, Aug. 
7 5, 1959 
Frans A. ENGLISH 
The death of Frank A. English, president 
of Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., today was 
a shock and heavy loss to the community as 
well as to loved ones and business associates. 
This former Times-Leader Evening News 
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Little Merchant easily qualified for a place 
among Greater Wilkes-Barre’s leading cit- 
izens. He belonged to that distinguished 
company that found its Acres of Diamonds 
amid the familiar scenes of the hometown, 
demonstrating that there is. opportunity 
here for individuals, possessing initiative 
and ability. 

Like so many self-made men who have 
scaled the heights in this community and in 
America, including many Presidents of the 
United States, Mr. English started life in 
modest circumstances. This humble begin- 
ning proved no handicap; if anything, it was 
an asset, for it provided him with added in- 
centive to make good. We like to think that 
the and discipline he received in 
the circulation end of this newspaper was 
a factor in his success. 

Apart from the apprenticeship he served 
with this publication, his business career 
has been linked entirely with Planters and, 
more recently, with the Miners National 
Bank of Wilkes-Barre as a member of the 
board of directors. His steady progress at 


‘Planters until he finally headed the firm is 


a success story in the finest American tra- 
dition. 

As one of the early associates of Amedeo 
Obici! and Mario Peruzzi, founders of the 
firm, he was the logical man to succeed them 
when they passed on. For more than a 
quarter century, he had borne heavy re- 
sponsiblilities, as Mr. Obici and Mr. Peruzzi 
leaned heavily on him and were guided by 
his judgment. The fact that they delegated 
to him increasing authority was evidence of 
their confidence. 

It does not detract in the least from the 
achievements of the founders to say that 
Frank English made a considerable contri- 
bution to the success of Planters which grew 
from a local into an international concern. 
Perhaps more than any individual, Mr. Eng- 
lish was responsible for its modernization. 
He possed both courage and foresight. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre also knew Mr. Eng- 
lish as & loyal son whose departure from the 
local scene will leave a void not easy to fill. 


Speaker Rayburn’s Talk on Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the legislative wisdom gained in his more 
than 46 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives he so dearly loves was summed 
up last night in a most important address 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN delivered to 
the American people. 

The gentleman from Texas spoke on 
the eve of what is likely to be the most 
important debate of this session. : 

His plea was for justice and reason 
rather than passion and emotionalism 
in enactment of legislation for labor- 
management reform. 

As the gentleman so aptly put it, “to 
cut out the cancer of corruption we use 
a surgeon's scalpel instead of a butcher’s 
cleaver.” 

Unfortunately, however, there are all 
too many forces now at work using this 
serious debate on the subject of reform 
to mount a shortsighted attack on the 
entire collective bargaining structure. 

They are using the broad cleaver 
recklessly. Instead of curing one cancer 
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they would create many more through- 
out the entire fabric of labor-manage- 
ment relations which has served this 
country so well. 

If ours is to be a responsible legislative 
purpose in this debate, we must confine 
ourselves to efforts to cure corruption 
without harm to those honorable devices 
which decent working men and and 
women have been using for years to im- 
prove their livelihoods. 

In the hope that it will keep us on the 
path of responsible legislative purpose, I 
commend its reading to every Member 
of this House. 

(For Mr. Raysurn's speech, see re- 
marks of Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, 
pp. 14201-14202 of House proceedings 
for today.) ` 


Mark American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16,1959 . 


Mr, MULTER, Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my constituent, John J. 
Shaughnessy, I place in the Appendix 
of the Recor» his correspondence and an 
editorial from the July 4, 1959, issue of 
the Tablet, as follows: 

BROOKLYN, N. T., July 16, 1959. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar Mu. Mutter: Enclosed is copy of 
letter written by my son, one of your con- 
stituents, which is self-explanatory. 

There is also a clipping of the editorial 
“Mark American Scandal,” which appeared 
in the July 4 issue of the Tablet. 

Inasmuch as there has been no reply or 
even acknowledgment in over 60 days, it 
is eyident, as past experience has shown, 
that the White House staff will not per- 
mit this matter to be brought to the personal 
attention of the President, In fact I was in- 
formed that it was impossible to do so. 

Actually the combined efforts of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians on a national level; segments of 
the American Legion from whom I was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for 
Americanism, and the Diocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies of this diocese have 
been unsuccessful in achieving this pur- 


pose. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge you to in- 
sert both Items in the CONGRESSIONAL: REC- 
orp or read the material on the floor of the 
Congress. 

If you do, and I trust you will, I should 
like to know the cost of reprinting 1,250,000 _ 
copies of the tearshect(s) by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office as I have received thus 
far more than 1,200,000 communications, 

Thanking you in advance, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. SHAUGHNESSY. 


BRookuyrn, N.Y., May 15, 1959. 


Subject: John J. Shaughnessy, “Mark 
American,” 2800 86th Street, Brooklyn 
23, N.Y. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: This Is written with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the sub- 
ject. ‘ 
John J. Shaughnessy is my father, but 
even if he were a stranger I would have to 
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respect him. Right or wrong, wise or mis- 
taken he set forth a course for duty and 
honor and no honest man can say he did 
not remain faithful to his trust. 

Nearly 6 years ago you approved the 
unanimous dechred policy of the Congress, 
evidenced in U.S. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 40, lst session, 83d Congress, which 
Called upon all American producers and 
merchants to advertise American goods ex- 
ported by affixing on all external containers, 
the e, “U.S. of America” in “indelible 
print of a sultable ste.“ 

At the same time you called upon your 
Commerce Department who was charged by 
the Congress with implementing this policy 
to request your entire executive branch to 
assist in giving it full effect. The record 
shows a deadpan view of fumbling, quib- 
bling, and procrastination by all concerned. 

Here is the story in brief: The Pentagon 
has not and seemingly will not afix the de- 
sired inscription on containers of the stag- 
gering quantity of American-made goods 
shipped all over the world for troop sup- 
port. The foreign-aid agency, ICA, uses, in 
the main, a paper label originally designed 
by Paul Hoffman, with a central device 
“clasped hands” which was added by Harold 
Stassen. The Pentagon follows the same 
pattern on mutual defense cargo without 
the central device. This method was 
severely criticized in the official organ of the 
American marking Industry as “worthless” 
and “a slick way to dupe the American peo- 
ple.” The Department of Agriculture, cus- 
todlan of our surplus food stocks does not 
“require identification of American origin in 
accordance with the congressional edict on 
the surplus food sold or exchanged to for- 
eign or domestic claimants. The only ex- 
ception is the food donated or transferred 
to voluntary relief agencies, and even this 
is seldon properly identified because of the 
mandatory use of “clasped hands“ symbol 
with the insignificant sized lettering and the 
similiarity of the emblem to that of the one 
used by the Communists which the New 
York Times reported amazed the Germans. 

What is the explanation for this? Look 
back a moment. Consider the key to the 
congressional “mark American” resolution, 
It simply provides for ing the Inscrip- 
tion “U.S. of America.“ in indelible print of 
a sultable size. It does not require the use 
of embiems or symbols which by their na- 
ture are expensive, and more important, in 
the testimony of experts worthless for the 
purpose intended. 

Indeed, as I have is from my father, the 
requirements of the congressional resolu- 
tion can be met without cost on all Govern- 
ment procured cargo it the Federal procuring 
Officials would add a single linc to the stand- 
ard marking instructions calling upon ven- 
dors or suppliers to insert the phrase “U.S. 
of America” in bold, legible, and indelible 
lettering. This should be placed in an out- 
standing position on ench container, unit, 
intermediate and master, preferably on both 
of the largest sidewalls. 

This would permit complete adherence to 
the expressed intent of the Congress and 
Save the taxpayers a tremendous amount of 
Money which is presently belng wasted by 
the Pentagon and ICA. 

More than 314 years ago my father was 
Separated from Government service after 
long and fathful employment, The reason 
given was “economy,” But he says the rea- 
son was that he refused to “desist” in in- 
viting attention to the lack of proper ac- 
tion on the part of responsible officials to 
follow through on your orders to give full 
efect to the worthy measure to “mark Am- 
erican.™ He was upheld and your officials 
refuted, as to the lack of implementation of 
the ional resolution, after a hear- 
ing before the U.S. Senate Interstate and 
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Commerce Committee on April 10, 
1956. 


Yet, despite this confirmation of his ver- 


acity, his former employer, the Department 
of the Army, has failed to reinstate him al- 
though you are told thcy have made inten- 
sive efforts to do so. 

Pointedly, the attached phostatic copy of 
a letter forwarded by the Army in reply to 
a letter addressed to you by the highly re- 
spected president of the Sportsmen's Club 
of Sheepshead Bay will give you an insight 
into buckpassing. The Under Secretary 
“has directed“ it is said. Now you know and 
all of us who served in the military knows 
that if the Secretary issued a directive— 
that's it—period. There are no ifs, ands, 
or buts. So somebody ts being kidded and 
since a copy of the aforesaid letter from the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel went back to you and more than 2 
months elapsed without action, it has to be 


er I urge you to take a long searching 
look into this? 
Cordially yours, 
JOHN J. SHAUGHNESSY, Jr. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 13, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK ALMOND, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dran Mr, ALMOND: I have been asked to 
reply to your letter to the President, dated 
February 21, 1959. 

For a considerable period of time the De- 
partment of the Army has been making an 
intensive effort to find employment for Mr. 
Shaughnessy in the New York ares. The 
problem is especially difficult at this time, 
since Army installations throughout that 
area are currently undergoing reductions in 
force, The Under Secretary of the Army 
has directed, however, that Mr. Shaughnessy 
be contacted with respect to any suitable 
vacancy that occurs in the future. 

Your interest in Mr. Shaughnessy is ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. Wier, 
Director of Civilian Personnel. 


From the Tablet, July 4, 1959] 
MARK-AMERICAN SCANDAL 


If we've made no recent mention of the 
case of John J. Shaughnessy, of Brooklyn, 
founder of the congressionally approved cam- 
paign to mark all exports “made in the 
United States of America,” it’s not because 
we've lost interest. It's because there've been 
no new developments. 

When the congressional resolution was 
“sabotaged by inaction,” Mr. Shaughnessy 
said so publicly, and was told to shut up or 
else. When he refused, the veteran civil 
service employee found his job abolished in 
1955 “for reasons of economy.“ and he's been 
getting the runaround from the Government 
ever since. 

A long list of “phony” excuses and broken 
promises preceded the declaration of March 
13, 1959, that “the Under Secretary of the 
Army has directed that Mr. Shaughnessy be 
contacted with respect to any suitable va- 


_ cancy that occurs in the future * * in the 


New York area.“ 

On June 9, Mr. Shaughnessy was offered a 
job, if he were willing. to move his family 
to Alexandria, Va., and accept almost $50 a 
week less than he was entiticd to. He 
branded the offer as a “fake” and insisted om- 
cials knew he would not accept before they 
wrote to him. 

And so the scandal drags on, with the 
Brooklyn patriot having the support of every 
veterans, fraternal, and religious group which 
has investigated his case but, unfortunately, 
no support from the Government which he 
served with distinction in war and in peace. 
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Publishers’ Second-Class Mail Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


a OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
impelled to rise in reply to the recent 
remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RHODES] entered in the 
Record on July 28, 1959, in support of 
H.R. 8433, introduced by him on that 
date to place an annual limitation on 
what he calls publishers’ second-class 
mail subsidies. 

The gentleman takes the flat position 
that the present second-class rate struc- 
ture affords an unjustified subsidy to 
newspaper and magazine publishers, 

I think it is only fair to call to the at- 
tention of the House, at the outset, the 
fact that the cost statistics which orna- 
ment the gentleman’s remarks are sup- 
R by the Post Office Department, 

The publishers have time and again 
demonstrated the illusory character of 
the Department's cost-accounting sys- 
tem. But it is not necessary to rely on 
„ alone for this demonstra- 

A study of the record will show that 
this House has long ago learned that it 
must guard itself against so-called Post 
Office statistics. 

As recently as 1954, the Post Office 
Department conducted a survey based on 
over 2,000 interviews, the questions asked 
being, in the opinion of Congressman 
Dawson, of Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
so framed as to bring out what the De- 
partment wanted to prove. 


In fact, Mr. Speaker, that committee 
found, as stated in its 1956 report— 
House Report No. 2914, 84th Congress, 
2d session, page 9—that “the timing of 
the survey to coincide with congressional 
consideration of legislation proposed by 
the Post Office Department to increase 
postage rates,” and the circumstances 
Surrounding its confection, “strongly 
support the conclusion that the survey 
was made and distributed“ in direct vio- 
lation of title 18, United States Code, 
section 1913. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not aware of the 
total unreliability of data supplied to the 
Congress by the Post Office Department, 
for he asserted categorically, in his re- 
marks in support of his bill, that what 
he calls subsidies to the publishers—and 
I quote his own words—“are carefully 
hidden in the overall bookkeeping op- 
erations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment! —page 12377. 

For my own part, Mr. Speaker, I am 
entirely satisfied that it is really the 
excess revenues received by the Post 
Office Department over the cost of han- 
dling second-class mail matter, which, 
in the words of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, “are carefully hidden in 
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the overall bookkeeping operations of the 
Post Office Department.” 

The system of accounting employed 
by the Post Office Department simply 
does not give appropriate consideration 
to the realtively low cost of handling 
second-class mail, which a proper ac- 
counting system would show. 

For instance, the Post Office account- 
ing system fails to take into account, 
the fact that, to save time, many pub- 
lishers themselves transport a large part 
of their newspapers from the place of 
publication thereof, to delivering post 
offices; so that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, while collecting second-class mail 
rates for the entire transportation serv- 
ice, performs no part of it whatever ex- 
cept minimal ultimate terminal delivery. 

It must be remembered, Mr. Speaker, 
that the present system of high zone 
rates on second-class mail matter, had 
its genesis in 1917, as a measure to raise 
revenue for the First World War. 

That bill was not referred to the Post 
Office Committee of this House for con- 
sideration. It went to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, as a revenue 
measure. 

As stated by one of my distinguished 
predecessors from Louisiana in this 
House, the Honorable J. Zach Spearing, 
of New Orleans, the 1917 postal revenue 
statute “was a war measure to seek addi- 
tional income from any and every 
source possible, including the Post Office 
Department”; and he said that the pub- 
lishers were to be commended for their 
patriotic attitude, because they “did not, 
at the time of the increases, make any 
complaint”—volume 69, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, page 5783. 


But, Mr. Speaker, even at the time 
that the first of these measures to raise 
revenue through increases in second- 
class mail rates was being considered in 
this House, the principle of keeping those 
rates low to conform to our concept of a 
free press was being emphasized. 

At that time, for instance, Congress- 
man Mondell, of Wyoming, called the 
attention of the House to the fact that— 

We have here established a rule common 
to all English-speaking people the world 
over, common to democracies the world over 
of treating the dissemination of news, 
of ideas, of literature differently from the 
manner in which we treat the transportation 
of cotton and bacon and ham. (55 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 2769.) 


At the same time, Congressman Mann, 
of Illinois, pointed out (55 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, 2765-2766): 


We spend every year in the United States 
hundreds of millions of dollars in primary 
education and a very large amount in col- 
lege education for the youths. But the great 
educational force of the country is in the 
newspapers and magazines. Now, no 
one would suggest that we close our schools 
by taxation for this purpose and spend it on 
the war. * * * The circulation of the news- 
papers and magazines throughout the coun- 
try, with their advertisements, has contri- 
buted more to the growth of business in this 
country, unparalleled in the world, than any 
other single factor. We can raise suf- 
ficlent money in other ways, without en- 
deavoring to lay the heavy hand of taxation 
upon those Influences which have worked 
from the start for the best interests of the 
country. 
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Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
that proper accounting will show that 
present second-class mail rates, with 
their special zone rates on advertising, 
are substantially in excess of the cost of 
handling mail matter of the second class 
in the post offices of the country. 

Advertising, Mr. Speaker, is the great 
force primarily responsible for the free- 
dom and independence of our press from 
undesirable influences. 

As conceded by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in his address to this 
House just a few days ago—page 13277— 
“actually, the subscribers to these maga- 
zines would eventually pay for the in- 
creased postage costs.“ 

Mr. Speaker, it is the subscribers to 
the newspapers and magazines who are 
paying the tax presently levied in the 
form of excess second-class postal rates 
on the advertising content of publica- 
tions passing through the mails. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this tax 
on advertising is an infringement of 


the freedom of the press guaranteed by 


our Constitution to those subscribers. 

And I submit further, Mr. Speaker, 
that any contemplated increase in over- 
all second-class postage rates, even in 
the guise of a limitation on so-called 
publishers’ second-class mail subsidies, 
would be an aggravated infringement of 
the same fundamental constitutional 
guarantee. 


Our Wonderful Giveaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Mr. C. Wilson Har- 
der, provides some views on the multi- 
billion-dollar foreign giveaway program 
that ought to be given attention by Con- 
gress and the taxpayers who foot the 
bills. 


I am pleased to present these views by 
Mr. Harder: 

In the days of Kipling's British Empire 
whenever some colonial galloped up to re- 
port “Sahib, sahib, the natives are restless,” 
a battalion of the Right Royal Foot Fusil- 
iers, or some such outfit would be rushed to 
the scene where it would be handled with 
no nonsense, 

But the Empire has a much better way 
these. days. If the colonial natives are not 
happy, the U.S. Treasury, supplied with dol- 


lars from taxes on American free enterprise, 


rushes into the breach to save colonialism 
and its profits for the Empire. 

At least this is all indicated in the report 
for 1958 just published by the International 
Cooperation Administration, or ICA, the cur- 
rent name for Washington's huge foreign 
giveaway operation. 

It is interesting to note that at the end of 
1958, ICA listed over 11,000 employees of 
which more than 9,000 were overseas some- 
where, and 143, classified as “unassigned 
complement” were presumably sitting 
around waiting for somebody to dream up 
a nice new boondoggle for them! 
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But this is not really the great paradox 
when the U.S. public seems to have accepted, 
at least by default, the fact that billions are 
being thrown around the world. 

But what really throws the chicken feath- 
ers in the fan is the reported fact that ICA 
has people on duty in British Guiana, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Jamaica, Surinam, and Trini- 
dad. ICA also has some people in British 
Bast Africa. In addition, there are a sizable 
number in some of the French colonies. 

Now there may be some excuse for Ameri- 
cam giveaway experts to be in Trinidad. Not 
many years ago it was understood the fa- 
vorite song down there was rum and Coca- 
Cola, Now apparently there is no shortage 
of rum down there, but perhaps they need 
some free Coca-Cola. 

Thus, the Nation comes face to face with 
one of the weirdest facts of all about the 
entire weird worldwide giveaway programs. 

There is perhaps some excuse for helping 
out in a small, undeveloped Independent na- 
tion that could use a friendly, hand right 
now. But to go into other nation’s colonies 
with ICA “fast buck" boys seems quite ab- 
surd, 

The whole colonial system was based on 
the colonizing nation making a little profit 
out of the natives. If there was no profit, 
elther the world power pulled out, or else 
sold to some other nation that figured it 
could do with the extra land. 

In fact, the United States picked up con- 
siderable choice real estate this way such as 
the lands in the Louisiana Purchase, Alaska, 
the Virgin Islands, to mention some. 

It is perhaps unfortunate this giveaway 
gimmick wasn't thought of many years ago, 
because if it had, Texas might still be a 
Mexican colony, Davy Crockett would have 
lived to kill more bear, and the Alamo would 
have been ICA headquarters to pass out 
fresh new U.S. tax money every time the 
natives got restless. It would almost seem 
the early leaders who made this Nation great 
were either short of vision, or short of 


The Blackmail Game Continues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


— ` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
& penetrating analysis of a new twist in 
the propaganda put forth by Egypt’s dic- 
tator, Gamal Abdel Nasser. This anal- 
ysis appeared in the latest issue of 
Prevent World War III, No. 54, summer, 
1959, published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War II, Inc,, a 
nonprofit educational organization, 
located at 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. Under the title “The 
Blackmail Game Continues,” Prevent 
World War IO reveals the shallowness 
and hypocrisy of Nasser's latest claim to 
be the great bulwark against Soviet in- 
filtration in the Middle East. As all of 
us know, it was Nasser who, in further- 
ing his Pan-Arabic ambitions, helped in 
no small way to open the Middle East to 
Soviet subversion. Now, he professes to 
be the great expert on Communist pene- 
tration and is trying to convince the 
West of his reliability. Meanwhile, as 
the article shows, Nasser continues his 
anti-Western propaganda and seeks to 
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discredit the United States and her 
allies both, in the Middle East and in 
Africa. 

I believe that this article deserves to 
be studied by all security-minded Amer- 
icans. 

Tre BLACKMAIL GAME CONTINUES 


Under a full spread headline on its front 
page, the New York World Telegram and Sun 
carried a warning from President Nasser that 
the Soviet Union was out to swallow up the 
Middle East, Africa, and South America 
(April 16, 1959). Taking the form of an 
exclusive interview with Scripps-Howard cor- 
respondent, Henry N. Taylor, Nasser's sen- 
sational revelations were obviously intended 
to produce a maximum impact on American 
public opinion. Yet, we have the feeling 
that his bombshell turned out to be a dud. 

The spectacle of Nasser assuming the role 
of the great expert on Communist aims and 
objectives, and educating the West on this 
subject is almost laughable. As though the 
West has been asleep all of these years while 
the tentacles of communism have reached 
out for new prey. 

SUDDEN AWAKENING 


Why this sudden awakening by Cairo's 
strongman? What brings him to the posi- 
tion that he must now pose as the great 
crusader against bolshevism after having 
spent so many romantic moments in Mos- 
cow's embrace? In a sense the answer is 
remarkably simple: Nasser is in trouble. His 
dreams of empire are beginning to lose their 
luster as his prospective victims seem to take 
on new strength. The Kings of Morocco, 
Libya, and Jordan, no longer appear to be 
trembling. He has been thoroughly repudi- 
ated and defied by Bourguiba, the President 
of Tunisia. His subversive adventures in 
Lebanon of last year came to naught as that 
proud people showed no intention of falling 
under Nasser's heel. Syria, the so-called 
northern province of the United Arab Re- 
public, is a smouldering volcano. In re- 
peated efforts to unseat Premier Kassim, of 
Iraq, Nasser found the way blocked at every 
turn. For this failure he has not only 
become the target of scorn and derision 
throughout Iraq, but his stature in the Mid- 
die East has also been drastically reduced. 
The would-be superman has become flesh. 

Added to these fiascos is the souring ro- 
Mance with the Soviets. This can very 
well end the generous handouts that he has 
received from Moscow. As the New York 
Times (April 4, 1959) observed, “Nasser was 
the hero of the Arab world, Today he is 
virtually isolated.” 

It is precisely at this time that Nasser 
turns to the West—just like the peddler 
who falls to sell the coat that is shopworn, 
but turns it inside out hoping that it will 
now attract a new buyer. The anti-Commu- 
nist line of Nasser is that and nothing 
More. For Nasser to pose as a friend of 
the West—as one who is very much con- 
cerned over U.S. interests in the Middle 
East—is the height of hypocrisy. 

ANTI-US, PROPAGANDA 

The organs of the Cairo propaganda ma- 
chine are a most reliable indicator of Nas- 
ser's real attitudes toward the West. The 
hatred poured out by Cairo propagandists is 
in a class by itself. Indeed, many of the 
attacks against the President of the United 
States and the late Secretary of State Dul- 
les, are so low as to be unprintable, 

Because most Americans are “from Mis- 
souri” it is necessary to show them in black 
and white the boundless hate against the 
United States and the West which pours 
forth from Cairo. Here are some statements 
chosen at random. 

Radio Cairo presents the United States to 
the Arab world as a venal Nation of colonial- 
ists. In this connection, the Wall Street 
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Journal August 14, 1958 quoted from the 
Egyptian radio commentator, Mohammad 
Sahaf, “Since the end of World War II the 
policy of the American Government turned 
against all liberation movements in all parts 
of the world, fighting against the free lead- 
ers of oppressed nations and killing those 
who showed a tendency of being a headache 
to the plans of American imperialism.” 

Another Cairo commentator, Mohammad 
Abdel Kader, described the United States 
as being made of the refuse of all nations 
of the world molded together into a solid 
mass of crime and grafts and corruption.” 
He described U.S. Middle Eastern policy as 
“the policy of political prostitution and 
vagrancy of those gathered in America from 
the scum of the earth.” 


NASSER SPEAKS 


Nasser himself has displayed his venom 
against the United States on a number of 
occasions. In a statement to an Egyptian 
newspaper (Sept. 9, 1957), he dengunced the 
United States and accused it of trying to 
dominate the Middle East under cover of the 
growing Communist danger in that area, “I 
experienced American policy for 5 years,” 
he said. He concluded “that those 5 years 
taught him that the United States had one 
plan above all, that is, to convert the Mid- 
dle East into an American zone of in- 
fluence.” 

On February 27, 1958, Nasser delivered a 
speech harping on the theme that the Arab 
people were being sold down the river by a 
clique of Arab collaborators of imperial- 
ism. These so-called collaborators, Nasser 
screamed, were betraying their country so as 
to please their imperialist masters and the 
dolar. 

On April 9, 1958, Nasser told a correspond- 
ent for the Columbia Broadcasting System 
that the United States was “giving itself 
tights which the old empires gave them- 
selves when they asked countries which they 
dominated by force of arms, about every- 
thing they want in their towns and vil- 
lages.” Concluding his remarks in this 
particular interview, Nasser said, “the United 
States regards itself the natural heir to the 
colonialists in the Middle East.” It should 
be noted that this interview with a US. 
correspondent took place just about a year 
before his latest statement on how con- 
cerned he was over the U.S. position in 
the Middle East vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

On September 3, 1958, Nasser publicly 
denounced U.S. policy in the Far East and 
accused the United States of direct aggres- 
sion against Communist China. 

“All that America announces and all the 
reiteration of its propaganda machine in 
this respect are but a misleading pose and 
hocus-pocus. The statements made by 
Rountree and other American offictals will 
not deceive us, because we have experienced 
American policy, its trends, and its crimes 
against us and humanity as a whole. * * * 

“If we review the steps taken by Wash- 
ington—namely, enabling CARE to offer 
meals to Egyptian students and resuming 
participation in the program to improve rural 
services—and also review the steps which 
we are supposed to take in return, we reslize 
that these ridiculous moves should not be 
cited as a means of rectifying the many 
wrongs committed by the United States, 
which has caused aggression, war, bloodshed, 
and world tension.” (Radio Cairo, Dec. 11, 
1958.) 

“Western Imperialism has been the ob- 
stacle to peaceful coexistence.” (Al-Gom- 
houriya, Cairo daily, quoted by Radio Cairo, 
Jan. 7, 1959.) 

It is expected that President Eisenhower 
will inform Mikoyan that the Western allies 
are not prepared to leave Berlin or make a 
neutral state out of Germany. This was a 
proposal submitted by the U.S.S.R., aimed 
at the unification of Germany and its trans- 
formation into a neutral state, 
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“This Western attitude is intransigent. 
e It confirms that Western policy is im- 
perialistic and exploitative, and that it aims 
at the perpetuation of international tension 
which might lead toa clash and war.“ (Cairo 
newspaper, Ash-Shab, Jan. 12, 1959.) 

We could go on quoting from Nasser's 
statements and from the Government-con- 
trolled press and radio where the United 
States is taken to task and smeared as the 
chief exploiter of the Arabs. However, we 
think the above quotes are sufficient to show 
the direction of Nasser's thinking. 

AFRICA 


Now that we have shown how deep rooted 
and bitter is Cairo’s hatred toward the West 
in general, and the United States in par- 
ticular, we can proceed to examine the essen- 
tial points made by Nasser in his interview 
with the New York World Telegram corre- 
spondent. Nasser declared that the Commu- 
nists were not only plotting to take over 
the Middle East and the virgin continent of 
Africa, but would employ these conquests as 
a springboard to South America and thus 
isolate the United States. As though our 
State Department has been unaware of Com- 
munist designs. While Nasser sheds croco- 
dile tears for the fate of the United States, 
he has been conspiring to do the very same 
things which he charges to his erstwhile 
Communist friends. 

That Nasser regards the continent of Africa 
as Cairo’s special preserve is a notorious fact. 
Nasser has alluded to this in his own book, 
“The Philosophy of Revolution,” and it will 
be found in other authoritative Egyptian 
sources. In the No, 52 issue of Prevent 
World War III, the society dealt at length 
with this subject under the title “Africa: 
Egypt's Dream of Empire.” The sources cited 
in that article describe Egypt's plans to 
take over Africa under the guise of liberating 
the black man from white colonial rule. 

Africa's place in Nasser’s dream of empire 
was made clear by the authoritative Egyp- 
tian newspaper, Al Goumhourla, Let Egypt 
breed and multiply itself. Egypt is destined 
to expand, to develop and to bloom. We 
have to look toward the future and not 
the present, Let us not forget that we live 
in an underpopulated Africa whose vast ex- 
panse with all of its economic potential will 
at some future time be in our possession.” 

The Cairo Weekly Akher Saa” (February 
18, 1959) wrote “the Territory of the Arab 
states can expand along the Nile into the 
heart of the African continent, and by way 
of Sudan they will be able to penetrate into 
those countries still under imperialist in- 
5 and help them throw off the foreign 
yoke.” 

The Cairo propagandą machine works 
around the clock inciting Africans against 
the white population. The incitements go 
beyond all the bounds of ordinary propa- 
ganda. They encourage murder, assassina- 
tion, arson, and sabotage. It is significant, 
too, that this propaganda has more and more 
cast the United States in the role of chief 
exploiter of the African peoples. Here are 
some choice statements broadcast to Africa 
in Swahill, one of the most widely spoken of 
African languages. 

“The European imperialist states have 
found that there is no way to repay their 
wealthy colleague, America, but to lower 
their poverty-stricken buckets down the 
African wells of riches and plenty. America 
is a real Jew in matters of lending and ex- 
torting usurious interest, and as the debt 
owed it by European states mounts daily and 
repayment prospects are slender, it has be- 
come necessary to make room for America 
in those parts of Africa dominated by Eu- 
ropean states which are indebted to America, 
so that Americans can take a hand in the 
companies’ and governments’ aimed 
at squeezing the wealth from Africa at the 
price of poverty for us Africans” (February 
2, 1958). 
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Im a broadcast in Arabic to the Middle 
East (December 1, 1958) Cairo propaganda 
contrasted the roles of the Soviet Union and 
Red China and that of the United States in 
Africa: “The events in the Congo should be 
an eye opener to other imperialists dominat- 
ing the African countries. The outcome is 
known to these imperialist dogs who are al- 
ways blaming communism to conceal their 
own domination 

Peoples of Africa, open your eyes, wake 
up, be united, make a joint step forward, 
wage war on the imperialists and wage war 
on the dogs who are sucking your blood and 
squeezing your wealth. Do not give in be- 
fore the aggression of the white dog.“ 

In another broadcast (December 8, 1958), 
the United States was denounced as the 
“spearhead” of imperialism. Discussing the 
African “liberation” movement, this broad- 
cast said: “American imperialism has in fact 
begun to make serious attempts to dominate 
this ancient continent. For this purpose it 
has established war bases in many African 
countries and concluded agreements with its 
imperialist allles through which it will ex- 
ploit the abundant oil wealth in the Algerian 
desert.“ 

Thus, while Nasser sounds the alarm 
against Communist penetration in Africa, his 
own agents are moving forward and doing 
everything possible to defame U.S. motives In 
the eyes of the African peoples. 

INTRIGUE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Nasser's concern for the U.S. position in 
South America is also phony. From time 
to time Cairo reports conditions of alleged 
exploitation in South America at the hands 
of the North American “imperialists.” When 
Vice President Nixon was stoned by mobs 
during his South American tour last year, 
the Cairo propagandists could hardly contain 
their glee. 

An example of how Cairo looks upon South 
America may be seen from a report in the 
newspaper, Ash-Shab (March 5, 1959). Dis- 
cussing anti-U.S. demonstrations in Bolivia, 
this Nasser mouthpiece alleged that Bolivia 
is merely a military base for the Pentagon 
and dominated by “American monopolies.” 
The newspaper further stated: “The people 
of Bolivia revolt in order to get rid of slavery, 
domination and American exploitation. In 
fact, the revolution of the Bolivian people is 
a part of the comprehensive revolution of 
all the States of Latin America, aimed at 
ridding themselves of the domination and 
exploitation of the United States. The 
Bolivian people will undoubtedly attain their 
aim. Neither America’s military base nor 
its monopolizing domination will be of use 
to it. And this will not succeed in stopping 
the wheel of historical evolution. The people 
will inevitably be victorious and will lead a 
liberated honorable life.” 

The phraseology could have easily ap- 

in Moscow's Pravda. Nor is this all. 
Nasser hopes to embarrass the United States 
by trying to influence the oll policy of South 
American governments. Just as Nasser seeks 
to control the oil resources of the Middle 
East so as to place western Europe at his 
mercy, so does he envisage the day when the 
United States will be placed in the same 
position with respect to oll imports from 
South America. 8 

As everyone knows, Nasser has been a 
violent opponent ot the Baghdad Pact. At 
the opening session of the Union Council 
of the UAR in the fall of last year Nasser 
declared: “We thank God that this meeting 
has been convened at a time when the Bagh- 
dad Pact, which was created to sow dissen- 
sion in the Arab nation, destroy it, and ren- 
der it weak, has itself been destroyed.” 
This is a typical Nasser diatribe against the 
pact. He has scorned at the idea that the 
pact was designed to prevent further Com- 
munist expansion. As a matter of fact, it 
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was precisely Nasser's fanatical opposition 
and intrigue against the pact that brought 
him into the good graces of Moscow. Ever 
since Moscow and Cairo have closely co- 
operated to undermine the foundations of 
the pact and so open the gates to Com- 
munist infiltration in the Middle East. 

However, in his World Telegram inter- 
view, Nasser pretends to be very much con- 
cerned, lest the pact be seriously weakened 
by Soviet intrigue! Conveniently forgetting 
what he has told the Arab masses over the 
years, I. e., that the Baghdad Pact was pri- 
marily aimed against them, Nasser told his 
interviewer that the Pact's purpose was to 
“contain Communism within Russia, Eastern 
Europe and China.” Only a facile tongue 
could portray the Baghdad Pact as a grave 
sin against the Arab people and then praise 
it as a bulwark against communism, 

The interview in the World-Telegram is 
studded with pleas that the United States 
“meet Arab nationalism half way? 
Does Naser forget that it was the United 
States, above all, which supported his coup 
d'Etat in 1953? Does he forget that it was 
the United States who persuaded the British 
to leave Suez? Does he forget that it was 
the United States which played a decisive 
role in stopping the Anglo-French military 
action in 1956? Finally, does he forget that 
It was the United States which has con- 
tributed tens of millions of dollars in aid to 
Arab States, including Egypt? 

The fact is that the United States has been 
a consistent champion of the rights of the 
Arab peoples. The United States has more 
than met Arab nationalism more than “half 
way.“ But how long can any self respecting 
state submit to the blackmall concealed un- 
der nationalistic slogans? The brand of na- 
tionalism emanating from Egypt is soaked 
through and through with a ferocious hatred 
toward the West and the United States. 


NASSER’S ECONOMIC HEADACHES 


Just as he has become more isolated po- 
litically, so does Nasser find his economic po- 
sition in difficult straits. As noted by the 
Christian Science Monitor (April 23, 1959), 
Cairo’s foreign exchange resources stand in 
danger of being wiped out. Due to Nasser's 
commercial policies, Egypt has now been 
brought “very close to what, in the West, 
would be called bankruptcy.” This, too, 
explains his sudden discovery of Communists 
all around him, It is a line with which he 
hopes to attract more American dollars, 

There was a time when Cairo regarded 
American aid as the means by which coun- 
tries have lost their freedom. Less than a 
month before Nasser gave his interview, one 
of his commentators declared “There is no 
difference between dollar and ruble slavery” 
(March 29, 1959). However, Nasser's finan- 
Cial difficulties have impelled him to swallow 
his “principles.” He told Mr. John A. Ken- 
nedy, publisher of the Sioux Falls Argus 
Leader (New York Times, May 19, 1959), that 
he welcomed American private investment in 
Egypt. As regards needed funds for the 
completion of Egypt's 5-year development 
plan, Nasser said “we will take that money 
from anywhere we can get it.” 

The blackmail contained In this last state- 
ment is implicit. Indeed, in the New York 
World-Telegram interview, he declared that 
unless the United States showed more un- 
derstanding toward Cairo, Communist and 
Arab policy would “very likely” coincide 
again, ‘This gives the real game away. For 
Nasser, in his desperate situation, is willing 
to strike any and all kinds of bargains. 
Nevertheless, be is careful not to burn his 
bridges. Obviously, if he cut himself off 
completely from Moscow, his bargaining 
power with the West would become nil, just 
as his value in Moscow’s eyes would be con- 
siderably reduced, were he to turn com- 
pletely to the West. 
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It is an old and a most profitable game 
that has been played over and over again 
by unscrupulous dictators and demagogues. 

WORKING BOTH SIDES 


That Nasser knows how to work both sides 
of the street needs hardly to be demon- 
strated by this time. In 1958, during his 
visit to the Soviet Union, he told Khrush- 
chev: “We have found friends in the Soviet 
Union, selfless cooperation without any con- 
ditions or obligations degrading our na- 
tional dignity.” 

On January 1, 1959, Nasser sent the fol- 
lowing cable in reply to a greeting from 
Khrushchev: “I have gratefully and appre- 
olattvely recelyed your cable, which carried 
on your behalf and on the behalf of the 
Soviet Government the truest congratula- 
tions and noblest feelings on the occasion 
of the signing of the High Dam agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the UAR dele- 
gations. The Soviet Union's real assistance 
and appreciated effort In this respect is met 
by us with veneration and esteem.” 

As regards Soviet ald to Egypt, Nasser told 
the Indian magazine Blitz: “I can say with- 
out reservation that I do not remember any 
event in which they tried to exploit the 
hardships which face us.” 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that 
it was in this same interview with the In- 
dian magazine that Nasser dusted off Hitler's 
pet libel against the Jews, the so-called 
protocols of Zion, 


NASSERISM UNMASKED 


It is an oversimplification to explain the 
present spilt between Moscow and Cairo on 
the basis of communism versus anticommu- 
nism. The slogans should not blind us to 
the fact that this is a power struggle between 
Soviet imperialistic designs and the empire 
builder from Cairo. When Nasser denounces 
Khrushchev for “interference in our affairs“ 
he really means that the Soviet Premier has 
put a serious crimp in his plans to absorb 
Iraq. Yet, even in denouncing Khrushchev 
he complained that the Kremlin showed no 
appreciation for the fact that he, above all, 
prevented the establishment of Western mis- 
sile bases “aimed against the Socialist world 
and the Communist world.” On the other 
hand, in his interview in the World Tele- 
gram, Nasser chided the United States for 
failing to appreciate the fact that through 
his taking over of Syria, Communist domina- 
tion of that country was averted. Thus, we 
find Nasser speaking through both sides of 
his mouth as only a dictator can do. The 
fact that Nasser can make these switches 
with such ease, shows how utterly bereft he 
is of principle. 

The former commander of the Arab Legion, 
John Glubb, wrote “Colonel Nasser is per- 
sonally charming. He is delightfully frank 
and sincere in appearance, but he is always 
telling lies.” 

It is in the nature of Nasser's leadership 
that he must keep the pot poiling. Those in 
the West who may be impressed by Nasser's 
latest crusade, ought to keep in mind a wise 
observation made not so long ago by Walter 
Lippmann with respect to Nasser: “The crux 
of the Nasser problem is that his position in 
Egypt and his influence in the Arab world 
would soon collapse if he agreed to negotiate 
and to abide by settlements with the West- 
ern nations, He must remain in rebellion 
against them, never for long allowing the 
conflict to subside. He needs the tension of 
international, indeed of interracial, struggle. 
He needs it to maintain among the Arab 
masses the image of himself as their cham- 
pion. He needs the tension also for his 
political survival at home, to divert his rivals 
who conspire against him, and as a distrac- 
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Continuance of Interstate 
Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, there 
is growing concern in the State of Mis- 
souri over the failure of the Congress to 
provide legislation to assure the con- 
tinuance of the interstate highway pro- 
gram. I have often expressed my own 
concern in press reports to Missouri 
newspapers and there has resulted a 
ground swell of public opinion which is 
reflected in many newspaper editorials 
published in Missouri newspapers. 

This is, of course, a problem of national 
Scope but I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the ever-mounting 
fear of Missourians that the dream of a 
vast system of high-speed, interstate 
highways is to be left to wither away. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record several Missouri newspaper edi- 
torials. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, July 30, 1959] 
Vore Hichwar FUNDS J 

It fs to be hoped that Congress before it 
adjourns will get around to bolstering the 
highway-building fund so that construction 
of the Interstate System can proceed along 
the lines intended. If there is to be such a 
System bulit there should be no piddling 
around about it. ; 

Already the failure of Congress to act has 
resulted in some disruption of road planning 
in Missouri, as in other States. For example, 
the State highway commission has canceled 
a contract letting scheduled for this week 
because the backlog of Federal funds is not 
sufficient to guarantee payment of the Gov- 
ernment's share in the projects. 

Results of such action could become very 
serious, and quickly. While present projects 
Will be completed, the fact that no new ones 
will be started will disrupt planning by con- 
tractors and result eventually in a layoff of 
employees. 

A direct result, too, and one that would 
affect Cape Girardeau. would be the reduc- 
tion in the demand for cement crushed stone 
and similar products used in highway 
construction. 

Since Missouri has been at the front among 
the States cooperating in getting the Inter- 
State system underway the effect of the 
dwindling Federal money supply is being 
felt earlier, but what has happened in this 
State will also occur in all the others. 

This being true, then Congress ought to be 
doing something and not let the road pro- 
gram bog down, It is going to take a long 
time to finish it anyway and it ought not be 
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delayed by obstacles that can be overcome 
if the legislators are so minded. 


[From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
sourtian, July 29, 1959] 
Highway SLOWDOWN Is HERE 


Unless Congress acts speedily at this ses- 
sion to provide more interstate highway 
funds, projected construction work on the 
interstate route between Joplin and Spring- 
field will be delayed. Also retarded will be 
widening and resurfacing of highway 66 
from Joplin to the Kansas State line, on the 
primary system. 

This sad state of affairs, to bring it down 
to the local effects, results from the stale- 
mate in Washington. It is confirmed by 
William M. Robertson, a Joplin member of 
the State highway commission, following 
drastic action earlier this week by Rex M. 
Whitton, chief engineer of the highway de- 
partment, in ordering postponement of up- 
coming contract lettings in all parts of the 
State, by authority of the commission. 

It comes down to this situation. The Fed- 
eral trust fund out of which comes appro- 
priations to reimburse the States for the 
Federal road work is going broke. And, 
since the State cannot depend upon drawing 
future funds from it, the State must cur- 
tall Federal aid construction contracts. The 
situation Is further complicated in Missouri 
because the recent legislature refused the 
highway department a gas tax Increase, even 
though construction and maintenance costs 
have skyrocketed. 

This does not mean that all road work 
will be closed down. Projects under con- 
tract will be carried on, including the urban 
job on West Seventh Street in Joplin. The 
State highway commission simply is taking 
the very sound position that it cannot spend 
money it does not have, or is not pledged. 
Therefore, it is ordering a drastic slowdown 
until it finds out where it stands financially. 
It could hardly do anything else. 

President Eisenhower warned Congress as 
early as last January. of the impending in- 
terstate road crisis, with depletion of funds, 
and recommended an increase of 114 gents a 
gallon in the Federal gasoline tax in order to 
carry on. As recently as this week the House 
Ways and Means Committee turned this 
proposition down. 

Whether the Congress will find an alter- 
native financing plan in the remaining weeks 
of the session is uncertain. The Interstate 
program as originally set up some 3 years 
ago was geared to a pay-as-you-go plan 
which was sound. Trouble is the revenues 
didn’t meet the cost, 

It is most regrettable, but it may be that 
the entire Federal-State road program will 
have to be slowed down and spread over a 
longer period of years. Locally this would 
mean that the Joplin-Springfield link in the 
Interstate System, originally scheduled for 
completion in 1962, would have an indefinite 
completion date, and that other primary 
projects in this region would be retarded. 
From the Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat, July 30, 

1959] 
A Rouen Roap AHEAD 

With Congress now on the downhill side 
of this session, the major pieces of legisla- 
tion still remain to be enacted. 

This, of course, is not a situation that 
makes the 86th Congress any different from 


its predecessors. And it is about this time 
that the President may begin applying a 
little pressure to the recalcitrant lawmakers. 

Most important legislation In this session 
would seem to be in the labor-management 
field. All parties agree that some kind of 
bill is needed to control abuses on both sides. 
This item has been kicked about the Halls 
of Congress since it convened last January. 

President Eisenhower himself, in an inter- 
view the other day, gave it first priority 
among three bills he said he particularly 
wanted from Congress. 

While disclaiming that he has any plans of 
drawing up a must list for Congress, the 
President next mentioned a 144-cent-a-gal- 
lon increase In Federal gasoline taxes to 
finance continued highway construction in 
the massive interstate freeway system. Pre- 
viously Congress had been warned that a 
8-month suspension of construction might 
be necessary if additional revenue were not 
provided for. It doesn’t take much imagi- 
nation to realize what such a suspension will 
mean in the employment field across the 
country let alone the impact on the con- 
struction companies which geared them- 
selves to the long-range program of highway 
building by investing millions in roadbulld- 
ing equipment. > 

Sensible answers to this phase of the na- 
tional economy must necessarily be found 
to keep the highway programs moving. But 
Congress so far has tried to find some way 
around hiking gasoline taxes. 

Third on the President’s extemporary list 
was the enactment of a farm program that 
would control surpluses, now buiging in 
multimillion-dollar amounts in warehouses 
across the Nation. This he termed “terribly 
important.” 

This is a knotty problem that no President 
or Congress has been able to solve. Con- 
gress has already passed two bills—one for 
wheat and one for tobacco—which the Presi- 
dent vetoed, calling them harmful to the 
country. 

The approaching dog days of August 
promise to make things hot in the Nation's 
Capital. And it won't all be from the 
weather. 


From the Cape Girardeau Southeast 
Missourian, Aug. 1, 1959] 
THE INTERSTATE ROAD SYSTEM 

Many people are puzzled as to why the 
Federal interstate highway building pro- 
gram, started off with a bang by Congress a 
year ago, seems to be in trouble now because 
of lack of enthusiam by the legislators for 
it, If it was needed then, that need still 
exists. If Congress repudiates the program 
then what about the pledges made to the 
States, like Missouri, which already has called 
off one contract letting because of the lack 
of Federal funds? 

Because of the growing interest in the 
program, the Missourian is pleased to present 
the following explanation from the Kansas 
City Star, which may help to clear the at- 
mosphere: 

THE GREAT HIGHWAY DREAM FADES IN CONGRESS 

There is immediate danger that the great 
national highway program may turn out to 
have been a politcal hoax. As of now it 
seems to be as ephemeral as the hot air given 
the program on Capitol Hin. 
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One group in Congress appears to be quite 
ready to shut off all Federal highway funds 
for 1 year and to shut down construction 
on the Interstate Systenr for 2 years. These 
are strict adherents of the so-called trust 
fund which was set up to limit construction 
to the revenue of certain taxes that were 
allocated to the fund. 

As a recession measure for 2 years, Con- 
gress spent far more than current tax in- 
come which some Members regarded as 
drawing on the future of the fund. To re- 
store the money now would require the long 
suspension of road building. After the sus- 
pension the allocated taxes would produce 
revenue for only a little more than half the 
current construction rate. 

If these resistant Members of Congress 
have their way the Federal Government 
won't build enough to keep up with the an- 
nual increase in motor cars. They would 
show no progress against traffic congestion 
in our generation. 

The chief hope is in another group of Con- 
gressmen that wants to push full speed 
ahead. Yet most of these Members have 
hesitated to vote highway taxes to support 
the full program. They would like to allo- 
cate more of present motor vehicle tax money 
to the fund or continue to draw on the future 
income from general taxes. All suggested 
alternatives to new taxes would have the 
end effect of increasing the national debt. 

A third congressional group proposes a 
compromise between the alternatives of full- 
scale construction and a shut-down. Con- 
gressmen of this view would latch onto 
enough money to keep the program going at 
a seriously reduced rate. 

At this stage, you can't count on anything. 

has so far failed to produce the 
money to back $500 million of commitments 
made to the State last year, If it doesn't 
produce the money the States will be unable 
to make prompt payments for some work 
now under construction. Not in the many 
years of Federal participation has Congress 
ever failed to deliver the money after funds 
had been apportioned. Presumably it will 
honor its commitments this time, but noth- 
ing is certain. 

Where are the dreams of yesterday? Do 
you remember the fine fervor of Congress 
when it caught the vision of a great system 
of expressways that would connect nearly all 
US. cities of 100,000 population? Congress 
set out to build by the tax method high- 
ways as fine as any ever built by tolls. But 
even as Congressmen talked big they chiseled 
on the program. They accepted unrealisti- 
cally low estimates of costs and made high 
estimates of the income that would be pro- 
duced by the skimpy taxes allocated to the 
fund. 

A year later the wide gap between costs 
and income became apparent and Congress 
was shocked. Congressmen talked and talked 
about the big program but consistently re- 
fused to vote new taxes. You can't build 
superhighways with hot air. 

From the Jefferson City (Mo.) Post 
Tribune, July 5, 1959] 
HIGHWAY TROUBLE AHEAD 


The Federal interstate highway program is 
not exactly bowling along, and the Washing- 
ton lawmakers can't seem to get worked up 
about it. 

When the program was established in 1956, 
one of the main ideas was that it should 
stand on its own two feet financially. 

A highway trust fund was created, and 
into this pour various types of highway user 
taxes. The legislators even wrote a provision 
into the law forbidding the use of general 
government revenues for this purpose. 

At the depth of the recession, however, 
Congress in its anxiety to promote recovery 
let the program briefly tap general funds 
to speed construction. 
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That left the program with the necessity 
of one day paying back the money to the 
general treasury. On top of that, advancing 
prices had materially enlarged that pro- 
gram's total long-range cost. 

Faced with this pinch, President Eisen- 
hower recommended an increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax to keep interstate road- 
building at full tilt. But the move brough' 
quick protest from many sources. s 

Congress thus far has been sterniy 
opposed to boosting the gas tax. This means 
that unless it allows the program to dip 
liberally into general funds, the highly 
touted interstate system is bound to sufer 
serious delays. 

Even at the fastest pace, the program is 
in danger of being outdated by America's 
valuting traffic volume. 

This prospect is real. Any inaction or 
shunting of responsibility which leads to 
major delay is likely to compound the prob- 
lem many times. 


The Crisis in the Caribbean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the able Ambassador of the 
United States to Mexico, the Honorable 
Rosert C. HILL, recently delivered an 
address on the Caribbean crisis before 
the Rotary Club of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. I feel that all the Members of 
Congress would be interested in seeing 
this address and I am placing it in the 
Record that it might be available to 
them. 

Ambassador Hill has done an out- 
standing job in Mexico and has brought 
to an all-time high the good feeling and 
mutual confidence between these two 
neighboring Republics, He had prev- 
iously served as Asmbassador to Costa 
Rico and San Salvador, and as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under the late 
great Secretary, Hon. John Foster Dulles. 

Ambassador Hill is a close student of 
the Caribbean and all the Latin Ameri- 
can States, and has become one of our 
Government’s able advisers. 

The address follows: 

THE Crisis IN THE CARIBBEAN 
(Remarks prepared for delivery by the Hon- 
orable Robert C. Hill, U.S. Ambassador to 

Mexico, before the Rotary Club of Al- 

buquerque, N. Mex., on July 23, 1959) 

When I received your kind invitation to 
speak before the Rotary Club of Albuquer- 
que, I accepted the honor with pleasure. I 
have had many warm associations, as you 
may know, with your organization. Last 
year I had the privilege of addressing the 
annual convention of Rotary International 
in Dallas, Tex. At that time, I sat on the 
speaker's platform looking out at the thous- 
ands of Rotarians assembled from every 
corner ofthe free world; I listened to the 
reports of Rotarian global plans and accom- 
plishments. Then—more than ever—the 
full significance of your motto, “Service 
Above Self,” became important to me. 
Since then, never have I seen a Rotary 
emblem or a Rotary notice that those in- 
spiring words Service Above Self"—did 
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not cross my mind and make me realize my 
own responsibility. 

I was pleased to accept this invitation 
because it gave me an opportunity to come 
back to the beautiful and progressive State 
of New Mexico, the home of the yucca 
flower, the road runner, and the piñon tree. 
Here is a State with the friendliest of ties 
and a close cultural background with the 
Republic of Mexico, where presently I have 
the honor to represent the United States. 
My knowledge of the State of New Mexico 
stems first from two good friends; Senator 
CLINTON P, ANDERSON and Senator Dennis 
CHAVEZ. 

Being here in Albuquerque today also 
brings back pleasant associations I have 
had with the late Representative FERNANDEZ 
and with Representative DEMPSEY. 

When I speak of your State, I must also 
pay tribute to the many men and women in 
New Mexico who in their defense work are 
performing dedicated service for the United 
States. I also congratulate all those re- 
sponsible for having brought about the tre- 
mendous progress and expansion in your 
State since the war. 

I owe sincere thanks to the Rotary Club 
of Albuquerque for affording me an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you a serious problem 
in the Caribbean. At the present time, 
many responsible people in the here 
are concerned about Communist infiltration 
in this important area. 

It has been my good fortune to work in 
Latin America for several years. As a result, 
I have come to respect and admire this pro- 
gressive hemisphere and its people. It is 
an area that has an unlimited future. All 
of us who live in the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere have unusual opportunities if past 
prejudices and mistakes can be forgotten. 

The peoples of this vast and powerful part 
of the world should strive to walk the road 
toward the future together—united eco- 
nomically, united politically, and united in 
our common aspirations. 

The United States must do its part in the 
hemisphere to take the peaks and yalleys out 
of the economic picture. Latin American 
countries not only want progress, they are 
demanding it, and it is in our deepest na- 
tional interest to recognize this and to find 
the means to cooperate to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all hemispheric nations. 

To some people it may appear as though 
Western Hemisphere problems are less ur- 
gent than others facing the free world. In 
my opinion, they are no less urgent. They 
are of critical importance and they must be 
treated accordingly. 

For many years, the Communists have 
continued their constant efforts to creep into 
the inner structure of governments in this 
hemisphere. This is the same tactic used 
in their efforts at subversion in Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia. Anyone who knows 
anything about communism realizes that you 
must be forever vigilant against Communist 
attempts to undermine freedoms and claim 
legitiate revolutions as their own. 

At the present time, there exists a grave 
situation in the important area of the Carib- 
bean. It has so concerned the Organization 
of American States that this important or- 
ganization has seen fit to call a meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers in Santiago, Chile, in 
August to discuss the mounting crisis. Some 
of us who have labored in the hemisphere 
have seen communism developing for many 
years. At the U.S, Ambassador’s Conference 
held in El Salvador in April of this year, the 
conferees adopted recommendations which 
led to the successful action of the Organiza- 
tion of American States Peace Committee in 
reestablishing some degree of peace and sta- 
bility in certain threatened areas of the 
Caribbean, 

The Organization of American States—this 
great inter-American system for preserving 
the peace of the hemisphere and for work- 
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ing cooperatively together on mutual prob- 
lems—has been often described as the most 
Solid international organization of free peo- 
ples on earth. In my opinion, this interna- 
tlonal organization deserves the support of 
all of us in the Western Hemisphere, 

You will recall that in 1947 the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
known as the Rio Pact, was signed in Brazil 
by the various member nations of the Organ- 
ization of American States. This treaty pro- 
vides for collective action to maintain peace 
and security within the hemisphere and to 
defend the Americas egainst any aggression 
from without. This pact was a striking 
demonstration of the trust and confidence 
enjoyed among the members of the inter- 
American system. 

The inter-American system is based on 
certain fundamental principles, the most im- 
portant of which are: the recognition of the 
sovereign equality of states, the duty to set- 
tle disputes by peaceful means, and the doc- 
trine of nonintervention—that 1s, that no 
State shall have a right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of another. 

However, we must all of us recognize that 
this problem of Communist aggression 
against our freedom and security is one that 
must be brought into the open. As you 
know, communism is an international con- 
spiracy bent upon the domination of the 
world. There is an old saying that a hound 
dog can't chase two rabbits at the same 
time. Neither can a citizen of any country 
serve Communist interests and those of his 
Own nation. I say a cooperative solution 
must be found for combating the inroads 
of communism without breaking faith with 
the great. principles upon which our inter- 
American system is founded. 

Recently, there has been a revolution in 
One of the Caribbean countries, a revolu- 
tion which brought in its wake considerable 
Unrest and turmoil throughout the area, 
The United States has recognized this new 
e and desires the friendliest of rela- 

ns. 

The United States has no desire to inter- 
Tere in the internal affairs of this, or any 
Other nation. But in my opinion, all respon- 
sible leaders of the hemisphere should rec- 
ognize the creeping danger of communism 
that is presently in evidence in the Carib- 
bean and then do something about it. 

The Russian people, too, once had a demo- 
cratic- revolution, a revolution which surged 
Up from the people themselves. This took 
Place in March 1917, only to be overthrown 
the following November by a small group of 
hard-core Communist conspirators, This 
last was not a popular revolution of the 
People; it was a naked seizure of power, a 
coup d'etat against the democratically or- 
jented Russian republic born the previous 
March of an authentic popular revolution. 
No amount of Communist rewriting of his- 
tory, no amount of Baron Munchausen fak- 
ery and lies can ever hide that fact. In 
Place of the infant Russian republic was 
erected a monolithic Soviet state,, a Com- 
munist system of existence dictated by un- 
Principled men mad with power. 

You may ask why I dwell on these his- 
torical truths. After all, that was back in 
1917, some 42 years ago. Ancient history, 
you might almost say. But that is the 
Crux of the matter, As time goes by, people 
are prone to forget the facts and tend to 
accept the Soviet swindle that their so-called 
revolution erupted from the Russian people. 
History proves it did not. 

Through the years, we have seen this pat - 

repeated in many countries, with the 
communists seeking to take over in any rev- 
Olutionary situation springing from wide- 
spread public support. } 

The Mexican Revolution of 1910 was the 
Uprising of an entire nation in mass dis- 
content. It was a true democratic revolu- 
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tion because it was essentially an act of the 
people. Here, too, the Communists tried 
to take over. But their efforts were defeated 
by the strength of this revolution of the 
people. Mexico kept faith with its own 
revolutlon—not one exported from an allen 
land. 

Next year, in 1960, Mexico will celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of her revolution of 
1910—a bright landmark in mankind's strug- 
gle for liberty and individual rights. Today, 
the product of this revolution is a country 
democratically oriented and bent upon 
greater progress for its people coupled with 
freedom and social justice. A certain na- 
tion in the Caribbean might well recog- 
nize in the Mexican Revolution a significant 
example for itself to follow. 

There is considerable sympathy in the 
hemisphere for the hopes and aspirations 
of these peoples who are struggling to 
achieve the fruits of liberty. However, in this 
driving urge for democracy, responsible 
leaders must not forget the dangers that 
are inherent in downgrading the communist 
conspiracy. The history of too many coun- 
tries in the world today which have lost 
their liberty testify to this salemn fact. 

Just the other day, the President of a 
Caribbean country urged the youth of that 
country to read anti-Communist books. He 
said he counseled them to do this “In order 
to prevent the reyolution from being frus- 
trated,” 

What did he mean? Did he wisely recog- 
nize the possibility that the same counter- 
revolution might happen in his country as 
happened in Russia in November of 1917, 
Today, by the way, he is no longer in office, 
having been forced to resign from the revolu- 
tionary government. 

The conflicts which currently disturb the 
entire area of the Caribbean are not new. 
They have been developing over the postwar 
period in one country after another in this 
area, The entire world is passing through an 
era of unprecedented strain. The forces of 
conflict, on a global basis, are very often 
instigated, aided, and directed by the leaders 
of international communism, 

The Soviet Union, in pursuit of its goal 
for world domination, alms relentlessly at the 
destruction of its principal adversary, the 
United States of America. Here is where 
geography comes in, because the Americans 
as a unit must first be divided if Soviet 
domination is to be accomplished. The point 
of division must be at the most vulnerable 
spot. Hence, the special interest of the 
Soviets in the Caribbean area. 

Following closely the techniques of Lenin, 
international communism often disguises 
itself under spurious forms of nationalism 
and independence, pushing aside true na- 
tionalism and independence. It can take on 
the cloak of antidictatorship to suit its pur- 
pose, though it is itself the most cruel 
dictatorship ever known. It can seize control 
of turbulent movements for national libera- 
tion, land reform, labor organization, and 
political Mberty—all sound and defensible 
ideals in themselves—in order to gain power. 

Unless we realize that Moscow is the prin- 
cipal directing center of revolutions—more 
properly called counter-revolutions—all over 
the world; unless we note the presence of 
well-trained, well-supplied, and well-paid 
Moscow agents in the Caribbean; unless we 
expose to view the wider purpose of sub- 
versive Communist propaganda to split the 
Americas, discredit the United States and 
hold back the economic development of our 
friendly neighbors to the south; unless we 
strip off the false front of these hard-core 
Communists, we will not know how to deal 
with the dangers that confront us. 

Recognizing this common peril, the Min- 
isters of Government of five Central American 
countries—Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—met only 
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last month and mapped out steps which their 
còuntries will take collectively to strengthen 
their defenses against communism, These 
steps will be against: The infiltration of 
Communist agents, circulation of Communist 
propaganda, misuse of identification docu- 
ments, and foreign financing of revolutionary 
groups, These are weapons long used by the 
Communists across all border lines and all 
peace-loving governments must act together 
to combat. them. 

The governments of this hemisphere know 
well that there ts no inter-American conflict 
which has pot and cannot yleld to peaceful 
solutions, But the common root cf many 
current problems is not to be found in the 
Americas, It is to be found in Moscow. This 
we must first recognize if each country, by 
its own means, is to take measures to combat 
this evil foreign ideology intent upon usurp- 
ing popular victories for its own imperialistic 
aims. 

The United States as a nation is dedicated 
to certain principles.of liberty, principles 
that remain as strong and bright today as 
when they were first conceived. 

Yet, it seems to me, these days when we 
are locked in a great global war of Ideas, 
sometimes—too often—many of us are in- 
clined to approach each new conflict nega- 
tively—even fearfully—rather than drawing 
strength from those very basic concepts of 
freedom that we know are in themselves 
more powerful than any blustering threat 
emanating from the cocktail circuit of the 
Kremlin. 

If anyone doubts the power of these demo- 
cratic ideas, let him recall that these con- 
cepts brought about our own revolution and 
independence in 1776, These universal ideas 
helped spark the French Revolution in 1789, 
when the principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity were proclaimed throughout the 
motherland of France. 

These ideals of liberty have contributed to 
the independence of many nations through- 
out the world and continue to this day to 
exert their powerful influence for true free- 
dom, true nationalism, and true independ- 
ence, 

A few days ago a famed Mexican philos- 
opher, educator, and writer died, His name 
was José Vasconcelos, He was a man loved, 
respected, and honored throughout the 
hemisphere, The following significant lines 
of his appeared in a Mexican magazine called 
Hoy a few months before his death: 

“The peoples of the New World live in a 
productive present, and know that they are 
destined to lay the pattern for the future 
of humanity—patterns of Christian moral- 
ity, social justice, and freedom; that they 
have no need for Marxist cooperation, be- 
cause they have already overcome the sterile 
materialism of the latter part of the 19th 
century, and we are all launched upon the 
conquest of a better future.” 

God bless you public-spirited people of 
Albuquerque, May we work together regard- 
less of race, color, or creed for a better to- 
morrow. 


Biography of James S. Hogg “Must” 
Reading for Texans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the name James Stephen Hogg . 


stood for progressive, crusading 
government in Texas for over 60 years. 
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Jim Hogg served Texas as Governor for 
several terms, and in his time was re- 
garded as a dangerous leftwing radical 
by many conservatives, and & conserva- 
tive by some of the populists of the day. 

But no label could be applied to this 
broadminded man of vision, His great 
qualities—tolerance, knowledge, and 
trust in man’s free spirit, transcended 
political labeling. 

The problems he faced 60 years ago 
are still confronting us now, and to my 
mind, it is as beneficiary as it is interest- 
ing to examine the ways in which he met 
those problems, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an Associated Press article of 
August 6, 1959, entitled, “Biography of 
James S. Hogg ‘Must’ Reading for 
Texans,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, with my qualification that 
it is “must” reading for non-Texans as 
well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brocrarxy or James S. Ho “Must” READ- 
ING FOR TEXANS 
(By Dave Cheavens) 

AusTIn.—Robert C. Cotner's biography of 
James Stephen Hogg should be required read- 
ing for one group of Texans, recommended 
reading for another. 

Hogg, the first native Texan to become Goy- 
ernor, set an example for integrity, forth- 
rightness, and political courage that present- 
day politicians might well emulate. 

The book should be required reading for 
all legislators, district atorneys, even judges, 
and Members of Congress. 

In the recommended reading class would 
be all Texans interested in public affairs. 
Students with an eye for future State service, 
should study it, along with members of Re- 
publican and Democratic county and State 
executive committees and campaign man- 


agers. 

Cotner’s book is the product of more than 
10 years of painstaking research into the per- 
sonal and public life of Goyernor Hogg. Hogg 
made his name in Texas history as the foe 
of landgrabbers and securities crooks. He 
fought discriminatory rate and other prac- 
tices by the powerful railroad interests of the 
1880-1900 period of Texas growth. Hogg 
brought the rallroads under State regulation 
and was the father of today’s railroad com- 
mission. 

Hogg has become almost a legendary figure 
in Texas government and politics. Cotner 
has spiked some of the legends and by careful 
documentation traced his career from 
through days as a farm hand, country editor, 
justice of the peace, prosecutor, State attor- 
ney general and finally Governor and big- 
time oll operator. 

In the process, Cotner interviewed scores 
of persons who knew Governor Hogg in all 
phases of his life. He read and reread Hogg’s 
public utterances and papers, He dug into 
court records and carefully scanned hun- 
dreds of newspapers. Cotner’s greatest dif- 
ficulty in putting the book together was elim- 
inating the nonessential from the mass of 
raw material. The end product is both au- 
thoritative and interesting. 

The Hogg biography follows Cotner’s earlier 
publication, “Addresses and State Papers of 
James Stephen Hogg,” published in 1951 by 
the University of Texas Press. The Univer- 
sity of Texas history professor used it exten- 
sively in tracing Hogg’s political career. 

One passage in the book perhaps summar- 
izes Hogg's political philosophy. 
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He was attacked by conservatives as a 
Communist—even in that distant day. And 
the left-leaning populists considered him to 
be an overcautious conservative. 

In the heated campaign for Governor in 
1892, Hogg summed up the issue: “Shall the 
corporations or the State control Texas?” in 
these words: 

“Nugent [the populist candidate] is for 
Government ownership of railroads; Clark 
[the conservative Democrat] is for turning 
them loose. I want neither, but advocate 
their just control and regulation through the 
commission.“ 

Hogg won in what Col. E. M. House, Wood- 
Tow Wilson's close adviser, called the first 
firm stand by “the people of any American 
State against the privileged classes.” 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 19th, 20th, and 21st articles 
of a series by Editor Charles L. Dancey 
appearing in the August 7, 8, and 9 issues 
of the Peoria Journal Star, respectively: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 7, 
1959] 
STALINGRAD TRACTOR PLANT Orr LIMITS 
DESPITE Car LETTER 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Srautnorap.—A new city—a new guide 
new people. The guide’s name is Luba and 
she greeted me in a very solemn fashion ad- 
vising me immediately that it would be 
necessary to see the Intourist manager. 

We went into the service bureau and met 
a little old woman with a grim face, who 
nodded, and said, "Follow me." We went 
through a couple of rooms, unlocked a door, 
and entered an office. She sat down behind 
& desk, motioned me to sit, unlocked a 
drawer, brought out an envelope and look- 
ing me grimly in the eye handed me the 
letter. 

It was an airmall letter with Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. prominently Identified on the 
envelope. 

(I later learned that the Russians call 
their tractors “caterpillars” and not a Rus- 
slan word meaning the same thing, but the 
English word “caterpillar” just as we say it 


but with the Russian accenting. It applies 


to wide-track tractors.) ` 

Inside was a very gracious letter from Har- 
mon Eberhard, the Caterpillar president, 
identifying the prominent Russians who 
toured the Caterpillar plant at Peoria a few 
years back, and suggesting that the Russians 
could return the courtesy by permitting me 
to tour the tractor works at Stalingrad (big- 
gest in the Soviet Union). 

I presented it to the manager who read it 
without batting an eye. She read it and in- 
quired if I wanted to view the plant. By 
this time, I had acquired the philosophy 
that it is unwise to want such things, and 
the more interested you are in something the 
more suspicious they become and more difi- 
cult it is to be at all free and see what 
you want. 

So, I said, that as a courtesy to Mr. Eber- 
hard, who was a very important man, I would 
certainly like to make such a tour so that 
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I could advise him that the Russians had 
been courteous in the same measure that we 
had been—but that as for myself I knew 
nothing about production and had little per- 
sonal interest. 

She advised me that it not customary to 
permit tourists there, that I am not an offi- 
cial such as those who visited the plant in 
Peoria, and that arrangements would be very 
difficult, but that she would personally call 
the director of the factory and make every 
effort to arrange a visit. 

Now, I'll cheat and telescope some of the 
days on my log to finish the story. 

A day and a half later, I was again taken 
to the manager and advised that it was a 
shame I was in Stalingrad such a short time 
because it would be impossible to get me to 
the tractor factory during my stay there. 
They were very busy at the factory and could 
not be interrupted at this particular time. 

The afternoon I left Stalingrad I lunched 
with the first foreigner I met in that city— 
an Englishman who had arrived that morn- 


Ing. 
“Have you seen anything yet?” I asked. 
“Oh, yes," he said. “This morning they 
took me through the big tractor factory.” 


From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 8, 1959] 
THE Fur HAT RUNAROUND 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

STALINGRAD.—I got the runaround twice in 
Stalingrad. Once, as told, regarding the 
tractor works. The second was a simple 
matter in which I really cheated myself, with 
a healthy assist. 

My hotel window looked down on a rebuilt 
department store, or general store, and as I 
had been doing from the start of my trip, I 
grabbed the first chance to browse through it. 

It was a three-story job, full of what we 
would regard as shoddy merchandise, and 
what was worse from my point of view—all 
commonplace items, unique only in being 
second rate, or third, or fourth. 

This had been by problem all through 
Russia. 

However, on the third floor, I found some 
of the typical Russian fur hats (even though 
it was summer). This, I thought, is the deal. 
Price: 75 rubles. Not bad, either. I was 
about to step up and buy, when it occurred 
to me that I was not able to cope with the 
size problem, It could wait a day while I 
checked on the Russian size system with my 
interpreter. (The hat was to be a gift). 

So, I told Luba I wanted to buy a fur hat, 

She said, “I don't think there are any.” 

Well, this was interesting, so I kept my 
mouth shut, and simply said that I would 
like to find out, because I wanted to buy 
one—and did they have just small, medium, 
and large—or what was the size system—in 
meters? So I could translate it. 

She said she would call the manager of the 
store and see if he had any (after all, it is 
summer) and if he did she would assist me in 
the purchase. 

Next day, she sald, she had contacted the 
manager and he was making an exhaustive 
search for the hats. 

I thought this amusing and kept my own 
counsel, 0 

The next day she told me there were no 
hats. I thought, Ho, ho. When I get rid of 
you, old girl, I'l) Just stroll over and buy one.“ 

When I strolled over, there was a big pad- 
lock on the door! This weekday was that 
store’s Sunday, I guess. (They rotate days 
off). And I had to depart at 7 a.m. the next 
day. No fur hat. . 

Actually, I got even with Luba and In- 
tourist in Stalingrad for these little inci- 
dents, 

One thing that bothers them are unau- 
thorized contacta with the local citizenry and 
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these Just don't happen when you're with the 
guide, 

But in Stalingrad, also seeing the sights, 
were many of my friends from the long boat 
trip up the river. 

At the planetarium, a group of young peo- 
ple from the boat hailed me and flocked 
around which gave Luba quite a turn. Also 
there I met and talked with the waitress 
and two older folks from the boat. 

At the museum, I met my boat companion 
who had fought at Stalingrad as a tank 
major, and we shook hands and talked 
briefly without the aid of Luba’s interpreta- 
tion. 

Then, on the street, amid the newly built 
and building apartment houses, a cry of 
“Charlee” went up and Lida and Alla ran 
across the street and each grabbed a hand. 

By this time, Luba was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. A few notes before 
leaving Stalingrad for Baku, in Azerbaijan. 

Downtown Stalingrad has several parks, 
many statues to the battle heroes there, and 
the battle line marked (like Civil War bat- 
tleflelds in the United States.) 

The Russian password there was, “There is 
no land beyond the Volga,” and at one point 
the Germans reached to within 100 yards of 
the river, right in the heart of town—but no 
farther. 

The basement where the department store 
I spoke of was rebullt was German head- 
quarters where General Von Paulus, com- 
mander of the doomed German 6th Army, 
was captured and surrendered what was left 
of that army. 

So—on to Baku. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 9, 1959] 


STALINGRAD, LIKE PEORIA, FAMOUS ron 
TRACTORS 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


Srixon. The famous city of Stalingrad 
is in many ways the Peoria of the Soviet 
Union. It has the largest tractor factory in 
the world making what the Russians call 
Caterpillars, plus great vodka distilleries, a 
steel factory, and farm equipment factory, 
and it is located on the waterway which, via 
the Don River, links the Volga to the great 
inland seas of Russia. 

Peoria, of course, has its great tractor fac- 
tory, steel factory, heavy machinery plant, 
and distillery, and is located on the water- 
way which links the Mississippi, via the Illi- 
nols, to the great inland lakes of America. 

One could travel by boat from Peoria to 
Stalingrad given the time, the facilities, and 
the permission. 

They did let me go past the heavy equip- 
ment factory, which got me zipped through 
the worker section of shabby homes. Even 
the new “private homes" built by State loans 
to workers are of shabby materials so that 
here still under construction are not attrac- 

ve. 

Then we passed through a series of huge 
ravines, very broad and quite deep, and each 
one jammed with shacks. Each of these was 
a cinder point much larger than our own has 
ever been. 

I was, of course, assured, as usual, that all 
this was being torn down and new housing 
Would be built, and I was reminded that 
Stalingrad was leveled during the war. Ma- 
chines were at work in one ravine. 

Stalingrad was a huge industrial park 
Where the bulk of its industry is lumped 
together. (Again, no cameras allowed. Ever 
since leaving the resort area, the camera has 
been a problem.) 

The told me there are 20,000 men em- 
Ployed at the tractor factory, that they work 
two shifts only, and that they make 100 
tractors a day. 

All I know is that there is an almost end- 
less row of smoke-belching high chimneys in 
the industrial park. 
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They compensated me for the “failure” to 
see the tractor plant by letting me browse at 
the biggest hydroelectric project in the 
world. They are building a gigantic dam 
across the Volga River, to be topped by a 
highway, and controlled to provide the power 
for a great electric plant. 

This is & city of 600,000, with great indus- 
trial development on the banks of the key 
Volga River—and yet there is not a single 
bridge across that river. The first will come 
when the dam is finished. 

That will be a while. They use a lot of 
precast concrete, and I saw no continuous 
pour arrangement for concrete, although the 
dam is partially finished. They have moun- 
tains of earth to move, but the only heavy 
equipment picking away at it were small 
tractors with bulldozer blades. 

A great deal of work is still being done by 
hand, and I saw no hand power tools at all, 
not even a rivet gun for the steel work. The 
heaviest equipment were a few huge cranes 
and one standard big triphammer. 

But they are banging away at it, and effi- 
cient or not, it will be the biggest in the 
world, whenever it is finished. 

One other item of interest in passing. 
They have a big planetarium here donated 
by the East Germans, 

Its purpose, as Luba admitted: “To coun- 
teract religion with scientific propaganda.” 

At the museum, also, in this battle-torn 
city, they show a slot of bombs which are 
described as German duds, “proving that 
German Communists working in the facto- 
ries were helping us.” Here also were pic- 
tures of Germans fighting against Hitler and 
with us at Stalingrad.” 

Once again, too, the line that, “of course, 
the bravest of the brave in the Battle of 
Stalingrad were the party members.“ 


Dr. James E. Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the long 
and brilliant career of one of Nevada’s 
most illustrious citizens came to an end 
on August 5, when Dr. James E. Church 
died in Reno at the age of 90. Dr. 
Church had served as a member of the 
University of Nevada faculty for almost 
50 years, imparting to countless students 
the ageless wisdom contained in the clas- 
sics of ancient Athens and Rome. 

Dr. Church’s versatility, however, led 
him to preeminence in a field far re- 
moved from the classics. Through 
studies he initiated early in this century, 
he became acknowledged as one of the 
world’s authorities on snow surveying. 
He developed the method of determining 
the water content of snow pack in the 
mountains—a method that remains 
basically unchanged. 

Dr. Ghurch was invited to join scien- 
tific expeditions to all parts of the world, 
and during his long career he pursued 
meteorological and snow problems in 
Greenland, Russia, South America, and 
India. 

As an alumnus of the University of 
Nevada and a former student of Dr. 
Church's, I believe I can speak the senti- 
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ments of all alumni in describing him as 
a gentle, kindly, and understanding pro- 
fessor, thoroughly devoted to his noble 
profession, and genuinely fond of those 
young men and women who gained so 
much from his warm philosophy and in- 
finite wisdom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, an editorial tribute carried 
* me Reno Evening Gazette on August 

„1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHOLAR AND SCIENTIST 


It was in 1892 when an and 
mild-mannered little man arrived in Reno 
on the morning train. As he walked along 
Commercial Row, pistol shots exploded in 
a saloon, & man staggered out the door and 
collapsed dead in the gutter. 

That was James Edward Church’s intro- 
duction to Reno, and as he recalled in later 
years, it very nearly caused him to take the 
next train out. And when he saw a few 
buildings on a sagebrush hill that was Ne- 
vada State University where he was to be 
instructor of German and Latin, it was with 
considerable misgiving that he decided to 
stay for more than a semester or two. 

But stay he did, and he achieved world- 
wide fame for himself, for the university 
and for the State. His interests were not con- 
fined to the classics. Attracted to the 
mountains, he explored the ranges around 
Reno, and his keen and inquiring mind was 
turned to the problem of the alternating 
droughts and flood seasons of this Western 
region. Summer and winter, he had climbed 
Mount Rose, and his mind associated the 
snowpack in the winter with the following 
summer's runoff, not in terms of snow depth, 
but in water content. And from that he 
developed the sclence of snow surveying that 
has been adopted all over the world. 

And while Dr. J. E. Church gained inter- 
national acclaim as a scientist, he was still 
“Prof.” Church to generations of students 
who enrolled in his courses in the classic 
languages, and who learned not only the 
subject at hand, but absorbed some of the 
wisdom and philosophies of a true and de- 
voted scholar. 

His contributions to the sclences of me- 
teorology and water forecasting assured him 
and enduring reputation to the world, but 
the memory of “Prof.” Church also will en- 
dure in the city and State that was his 
home for nearly 70 years. 


The Gigantic Farce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, I 
wish to include a very truthful and 
forthright editorial that appeared in the 
Winthrop Sun-Transcript of Winthrop, 
Mass., recently on a very important sub- 
ject matter and one to which all of us 
should be vitally interested in; namely, 
the President’s invitation to Premier 
Khrushchev to visit the United States on 
September 15, 1959: 
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Tue GIGANTIC Farce 


Usually we confine our editorial comment 
to matters of strictly local interest, but this 
week we feel compelled to speak out on an 
issue of international Importance. 

We're not vain enough to suspect that our 
opinion will influence the issue of the forth- 
coming visit of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev to this country, but we can't let 
the opportunity pass without voicing our 
objection to this outrage. 

The double talking Mr. K.“ who, in recent 
months, has alternately donned the mantle 
of peace and the armor of a warrior, is about 
to recelye a hero's welcome from the last 
place in the world where he should expect to 
receive it, America, “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.“ 

We contend that the warrior's sword and 
shield is this man’s only true garb—and 
there are millions of enslaved people in other 
parts of the world who will testify to this. 
There is a captive Poland—bravely display- 
ing its fierce hope for freedom by hailing 
our Vice President in recent days. There is 
a bloodied Hungary—whose valiant bid for 
freedom was crushed beneath the Sovlet 
boot. 

For many years now, even before the end 
of World War II, we have all known that 
the Kremlin and the men in charge there 
have been spearheading the international 
conspiracy of communism which abhors our 
freedom, derides religion, and hates our dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

And now the No, I man of that evil den 
has been invited to come here “to see how 
we live,” to dispel any misconceptions he 
might have about us and to convince him 
that virtue is its own reward. 

How absurd. Are our leaders and our- 
selves that naive to think he hasn't "cased 
our joint” long before this? We're not going 
to prove anything to him that he hasn't 
known for many years. 

This makes about as much sense as invit- 
ing a psychopathic killer into our homes to 
see that we're living happily and wouldn't 
want anything done to disturb our pleasant 
way of life. Mr. K. and his coconspirators 
are dedicated to domination of the world 
and submission of us all to their wishes. 
That they haven't already taken military 
steps to achieve this is due only to the fact 
that they doubtlessly feel they cannot 
achieve it that way at this time. 

What Mr. K.'s forthcoming visit will do Is 
provide him with a juicy item for propa- 
ganda—to show the rest of the world that 
the rape of Poland and the murder of Hun- 
gary were sad accidents and that, after all 
is said and done, he's just a peace-loving 
man who'll travel across the globe if it will 
do anything to put out the fire which he 
helped start and upon which he has contin- 
ued to heap fuel, 

If it is not already too late to put a stop 
to this farce, we pray that every Member in 
Congress stand up and be counted as op- 
posed to this visit—to prove to our people 
and to the world that a murderer of nations 
can find no welcome in the land of the free. 


Meeting the Communist Challenge in 
Education; Admiral Rickover Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover recently 
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visited in the Soviet Union and Poland 

and has returned with some interesting 

observations on the Communists’ educa- 
tional system. 

In these days which, more than ever, 
try men’s minds as well as their souls, we 
have come to realize how important edu- 
cation can be and how tragic the results 
may well be if we fail to provide the best 
training for our young people—to- 
morrow’s leaders. 

Lask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article by Leonard Buder which was 
printed in the New York Times for Sun- 
day, August 9, 1959, entitled Rickover 
Hails Reds’ Education; Calls it Main 
Challenge to United States—Says His 
Tour of Soviet and Poland Showed Stu- 
dents Worked Hard and Long.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rickover Harms Reps’ EDUCATION; CALLS Ir 
MAIN CHALLENGE TO UNITED Strates—Says 
His Tour or SOVIET AND POLAND SHOWED 
STUDENTS WORKED HARD AND LONG 

(By Leonard Buder) 

Wasnincton, August 8.—Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover said today that his recent visit 
to the Soviet Union and Poland had con- 
vinced him that “our really great race with 
the Soviet Union is in education.” 

“The nation that wins this race will be the 
potentially dominant power,” he asserted in 
an interview. Unless we in the United 
States can solve our educational problems, 
we will have difficulty in solving other 
problems.“ 

Admiral Rickover, who is known as the 
father of the atomic submarine, was a mem- 
ber of the group that accompanied Vice 
President Rrcwaxp M. Nixon on his 13-day 
visit to the Soviet Union and Poland. The 
group returned here last Wednesday. 

Admiral Rickover reported that he had 
been greatly impressed by what he had seen 
and heard about Russian and Polish edu- 
cation. 

“They are currently graduating more 
qualified scientists and engineers from their 
universities than we are,“ he said. 

When Soviet students, who take the uni- 
versity-preparatory program, are graduated 
from high school at the age of 17 or 18, the 
admiral sald, “they know as much as our 
students do at the end of 2 years of college.” 

All this, he went on, served to confirm his 
previous beliefs that there must be a vast 
upgrading of American education, with in- 
creased emphasis given to the basic arts and 
sciences. 

‘The Navy nuclear scientist's frequent crit- 
icism of soft American school and coliege 
programs and his calls for a more rigorous 
system patterned after those in Europe have 
made him a controversial figure in education. 

Admiral Rickover, who has often spoken 
out about what he considered frills in edu- 
cation, said today: 

“I searched far and wide in Russia and 
Poland and could not find a single drum 
majorette. Nor did I hear of a single school 
where the principal was an ex-athletic 
coach.” 

Observing that both the Soviet Union 
and Poland were committed to demanding 
school programs, the admiral said that both 
educators and parents there regarded “teen- 
hood as a period of preparation for adult- 
hood and not as a period for just having 
a good time.” 

CITES SOVIET GRADUATES 

In 1957, 1,600,000 secondary school grad- 
uates In Russia passed an examination, he 
asserted, “which only about 2 percent of 
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American high school graduates would have 
been able to pass.” 

American high schools graduated 1,639,000 
students in 1959. 

Education in the Soviet Union and Poland 
is provided free of cost to students, he noted. 

“No student there is denied an education 
because of a lack of financial ability,” the 
admiral said. “At the University of Moscow 
and elsewhere students receive living ex- 
penses as well as free tuition. The amounts 
given to students increase the longer they 
stay and the better they do in their studies.“ 

Admiral Rickover said that he had been 
particularly impressed by the strong em- 
phasis being placed on education in Poland. 

“Here is a country that was devastated in 
war, which had 7 million people—25 per- 
cent of its population—killed,.” he said. 
“When the Germans marched in in 1939, 
they rounded up the leaders and the intellec- 
tual elite and sent them to concentration 
camps where many died. 

“Yet, today,” the admiral continued, “this 
country has its children going to school 6 
hours a day, 6 days a week, 10 months a 


year.” 


Polish students, he said, work hard in 
school and have no free time or so-called 
study periods during the schoolday. 

They do not spend their time,” he added, 
“collecting milk bottles or old newspapers or 
taking courses in ‘How To Find a Mate.’” 

LANGUAGE STUDY STRESSED 


“Those who complete the 11-year course 
and are going on to the university,” Ad- 
miral Rickover commented, “study one for- 
eign language continuously for 6 years and 
another foreign language for 4 years, They 
also have had several years of physics, chem- 
istry and mathematics.” 

Admiral Rickover asserted that “our edu- 
cationists keep lulling the American people 
with the threadbare statement that ‘our 
schools are the best in the world.’ 

“They [the educationists] will not face 
facts, they will not answer questions,” he 
said. “They simply malign those who take 
issue with them.” 

Admiral Rickover remarked that he was 
not advocating that “we copy the Soviet 
political system.” 

“But it seems to me,” he declared, “that 
we in the United States who are so blessed 
with natural resources and have such a 
high standard of living certainly should be 
able to give the same emphasis to education 
that they do.“ 


Mr. Nixon Merits Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union: 

[From the San Diego Union, Aug. 7, 1959] 
END oF A MissION: Mu. Nixon Marre WELL 
DONE 

Vice President Nrxon’s Russian visit was a 
success on all counts. It merits the well 
done“ he has received from President Elsen- 
hower, his countrymen and a world thirsting 
for peace with honor. 

It would be overstatement to say that 
Mr. Nrxon’s trip produced a big thaw in the 
cold war. But it is not amiss to say that his 
mission has produced a noticeable rise in 
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the room temperature of international rela- 


tions, 

Mr. Nrxon’s brass tacka diplomacy has 
cleared the air and given the world a 
breathing spell. True, the alr can become 
befouled again and the straitjacket of ten- 
sion can close in like claustrophobia. But 
if it does, it will be the fault of Nikita S. 
Khrushchey, 

Mr. Nixon made it clear to Mr. Khrushchev 
and his people that we want peace, but 
not at the price of abandoning our princi- 
ples. And he left no doubts as to the will of 
the United States to defend its interests, even 
at the risk of military force. 

It must be remembered Mr. Khrushehev's 
shift to amiability means nothing in itself. 
He and his system are equipped with military, 
diplomatic, political, and economic automatic 
transmission for sudden changes, Now he 
smiles, now he blusters, now he frowns. 
The mood that suits his purpose is always the 
dominant one. 

Mr. Nixon made a forceful exposition of 
this Nation’s cold war objectives and poli- 
cies. He gave the Russian people a true 
picture of our strengths, and the vitality 
of our political, economic and social system. 
He gave the Russians pause to reassess 
erroneous misconceptions about the United 
States and its people. 

The big impression that Mr. Nixon left 
with his Russian hosts was that this Nation 
will always keep the door open for peace. 
We will talk together and try to understand 
each other. We have no reservations about 
pitting our system against the Soviet Union's 
in peaceful competition. 

The Russians know more about us, for 
Mr. Nizon drew a lifesize picture. And we 
know more about them. All of this is use- 
ful in getting down to cases. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s impending visit to 
the United States will not shake his dedi- 
cation to communism. It is too thoroughly 
ingrained. But it will serve to dramatize 
the facts that Mr. Nrxon hammered home 
so brilliantly in Russia. 

Mr. Nrxon and Mr. Khrushchey understood 
each other because they are realists. If the 
Russians can transmit that realism to their 
international behavior, then perhaps there 
is a chance for peace. 


They Foster Sound Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an article from the Kaufman 
(Tex.) Herald of August 6, 1959, entitled, 
“They Foster Sound Farming,” gives an 
excellent account of the value and im- 
portance of the typical farmer in 
America. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 


ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Kaufman (Tex.) Herald, Aug. 6, 
1959 
FARMER OF THE MONTH: THEY FOSTER SOUND 
FARMING 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Foster, Jr., and thelr 

son, William Paul, are active farm residents 


wae are leaders in many phases of agricul- 
ure. 
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Mr. Foster has been chosen by the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the Kaufman Chamber of 
Commerce as the Farmer-of-the-Month for 
July. 

He has been living and farming in the fine 
Becker community since 1930. He moved to 
Becker from Arcadia, and began farming for 
himself in 1936—the year of the Texas Cen- 
tennial. 

Mrs. Foster is the former Verna Hardy. 
They were married in 1939. 

First a row crop farmer, Mr. Foster grad- 
ually went in to the livestock business. He 
owns 340 acres of native and improved pas- 
ture and rents 50 acres of cotton land, 

Last year he sodded 25 acres to Bermuda 
grass and cleared brush off 20 acres. He 
plans more sodding and brush control activ- 
ity so that he can eventually run 60 to 75 
cows. 

He now has 45 head of cows and a regis- 
tered bull. Thirteen of the cows are regis- 
tered and the rest are grade. He is saving 
his registered heifers for herd replacement 
and expansion, 

Mr. Foster has been mowing open pasture 
to control weeds. Next year he plans to use 
a combination spray program and mowing 
to keep down weeds. 

He has conducted a fertilization demon- 
stration in cooperation with the Extension 
Service and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

He had the first pig parlor operation in 
the county and could feed 48 head at a time. 
He does not operate it now, however, since 
he quit growing his own grain. 

Mrs. Foster is active in the work of the 
Becker Home Demonstration Club. She has 
served as chairman of the County Council 
of Home Demonstration Clubs, council dele- 
gate from Becker, and as a member of the 
county 4-H Club planning committee. 

William Paul served the Becker 4-H Club 
as council delegate, secretary-treasurer, vice 
president, and president. He 
awards in soil and water conservation and 
civil defense. He was a member of the 
entomology team that placed third in the 
district. 

He has served the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship as president and is now secretary- 
treasurer. 

Upon entering Kaufman High School in 
the fall of 1957, he joined the Kaufman 
Chapter of the Future Farmers of America. 
He was a member of the Greenhand Chap- 
ter conducting team which placed third in 
the district and worked with the livestock 
team that entered contests in Houston and 
Commerce. 

The Fosters appropriately foster good 
farming techniques and are busy people. 


Blast Home Rule Bill Loose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a fine editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 1, 1959, issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal entitled “Blast Home 
Rule Bill Loose.” It decries the fact that 
Washington residents have no voice in 
their government and points out that a 
discharge petition is currently being cir- 
culated to get the home rule bill out of 
committee. 

The Milwaukee Journal is one of the 
many newspapers located in all parts of 


received | 
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the country which is lending its support 
to home rule legislation for the District 
of Columbia. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this editorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Aug. 1, 

1959] 
Brasr Home RULE BILL Loose 


It is good to see four Wisconsin Repre- 
sentatives leading in the campaign to get 
home rule for the District of Columbia at 
this seesion of Congress. 

Democrats FLYNN, KASTENMETER and REUSS, 
along with Republican O'Konsxr, joined 35 
colleagues Thursday in publicly urging 
House Members to sign a discharge petition 
on a home rule bill. 

Such a petition, signed by 219 House 
Members, is necessary to dynamite the bill 
(already approved by the Senate) out of a 
House district subcommittee. It is kept 
buried there by the chairman, Davis, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia. The same committee has 
killed off four separate homie rule bills In the 
last 10 years by refusing to hold hearings 
on them and refusing to report them to the 
floor. 

The discharge petition action is a drastic 
one, seldom resorted to. However, as the 
letter of the 39 Representatives stated: 
“Whenever a majority settlement is frus- 
trated, we believe members of that majority 
have no choice * .“ 

It is a disgrace that in Washington, the 
Capital of this democracy, residents have 
no say about their government, no vote for 
our national officials, no voice in local af- 
fairs, It is ridiculous that Congress wastes 
hours and hours of time acting as a city 
council for Washington. 

Washington should have home rule. 


Patriotism in Contemporary Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
we have so recently witnessed in the 
Senate of the United States, patriotism 
is no longer the great and moving force 
that it was in the early days of our Re- 
public. It is indeed refreshing when we 
find instances and examples of great 
patriotism in contemporary times. It is 
equally refreshing to find in print public 
utterances extolling the virtues of 
patriotism and recognizing the virtues of 
that trait of character. For these rea- 
sons, the television appearance of Maj. 
Gen. Charles K. Gailey, Jr., former Chief 
of the Office of Civil Affairs, Department 
of the Army, in Red Mountain, Ala., on 
Independence Day of this year, should be 
most encouraging to those who ap- 
preciate the virtue of patriotism. I ask 
unanimous consent that General Gailey’s 
remarks be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Mayor, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I deeply appreciate the privilege 
of being present with you on this Indepen- 
dence Day. This fine celebration is certainly 
in keeping with the words of John Adams 
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when he wrote, “I am apt to believe that it 
(Independence Day) will be celebrated by 
su generations as a great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as 
the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and 
illumination from one end of this continent 
to the other.” I believe that Independence 
Day also ought to be a day on which each 
one of us reaffirms his love of country and 
rededicates himself to the guarding of our 
way of life. It is about these things that I 
wish to speak briefly this afternoon. 

A hundred and eighty-three years have 
passed since our forefathers mutually pledged 
to each other their lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honor in the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, During this time, many 
enemies have challenged our freedom, but 
through it all our basic precepts of human 
liberty and welfare have been protected and 
preserved by Americans who were willing to 
sacrifice their lives for them. Our Nation’s 
history is replete with stories of these dedi- 
cated people. 

It is fitting here to recall that the 167th 
is the linear descendant of the great 4th 
Alabama Regiment which fought so bravely 
on the battlefields of Manassas and whose 
commander, Brigadier General Bee, Is 
credited by some historlans as passing on 
to posterity that great expression “Look at 
Jackson standing there like a stone wall“ 
and pointing at that great leader, Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson. Also, there are other 
Medal of ‘Honor winners in the great State 
of Alabama. As a matter of fact, the city 
of Leeds, United States of America, is the 
home of two Medal of Honor winners. 

The exploits of the men of Alabama's 
167th Infantry in Europe during World War 
I and the (31st) Dixie Division in the South 
Pacific during World War II, as well as 
many others, tell an eloquent story of men 
who loved their country. Among these 
were some whose devotion extended far be- 
yond the normal call of duty. Such a man 
was Corp. Sidney Manning of G Company, 
167th Infantry, and winner of the Medal of 
Honor. Corporal Manning earned this special 
form of immortality in the annals of the 
American fight for freedom on the Euro- 
pean battlefield of World War I. He took 
command of a platoon when his leaders be- 
came casualties—and though wounded nine 
times during the action, he led his platoon 
on to seize its objective, consolidate its 
position, and hold the line for our freedom 
in combat with the enemy on the 28th 
day of July 1918. 

Today we find ourselves again in times 
that try men's souls—Tibet, China, West 
Berlin. We are face to face with the most 
ominous challenge of our time. The Com- 
munist conspiracy has made crystal clear 
its intention of destroying us and seizing 
control of the entire world. They are con- 
stantly increasing their land, sea, and air 
power. They are ready to resort to brute 
force whenever they decide the time is ripe 
to use it. This is only part of the danger. 
Of equal importance is the flendish Com- 
munist doctrine of hate, atheism, and in- 
tellectual perversion which is being used by 
their masters in an attempt to sap men's 
moral stamina, weaken their minds, and 
destroy their souls. The Communists know 
that they must defeat America to accom- 
fas their dastardly aim of world domina- 
tion. 

Our American life of freedom is under 
attack. Only through eternal vigilance and 
unrelenting effort, on the part of each of 
us, can it be kept secure. This freedom. of 
ours is not a prize that can be won and 
locked away in a trophy case. It is a living 
thing that must be fed by the toil and 
sacrifice of dedicated people. 
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I feel that many of the old things which 
enabled us to withstand past challenges to 
our freedom and which made this country 
great are too often not receiving due rever- 
ence in American life. There are the old 
virtues of religious faith, integrity and 
whole truth, self-reliance, thrift, and in- 
dividual liberty. There are the old virtues 
of patriotism, real love of country and will- 
ingness to sacrifice for it. These ideas are 
old but certainly they are not out-of-date 
and if we let them slip, our cloak of freedom 
can also slip from our shoulders. 

We must strengthen ourselves for the 
months and years ahead If the freedom, won 
for us by the Corporal Mannings of the past, 
is to remain cloaked about us. We must 
become builders rather than critics. When 
the Declaration of Independence speaks of 
the right to “pursuit of happiness,” it means 
Just that, the right to work out dur own 
destiny. It does not mean that we can avoid 
all the. unpleasantness of life. In God's 
economy there is no attempt to protect man 
against difficulties. In fact, He permits dim - 
culties in order to temper men’s souls. 

If.America were to have a cholce, she 
would ask for the gift of patriotism from 
each of us on her birthday. She would have 
us pledge again our loyalty and service. Our 
country's soldiers have received many medals 
for courage and performance on the battle- 
fields of past wars.. Each of these is the 
symbol of the highest reward of service, the 
true goal of patriotism, the privilege of say- 
Ing “I was there, I stood up to be counted. 
I served.” 

America has a greater need today than 
ever before for men and women who think 
in terms of what they owe the country—not 
what the country owes them. Let us pledge 
once again our allegiance to our great and 
growing Nation, inspired in the knowledge 
that with each moment of toil we are serving 
our country, and our friends, with patriotism 
that is honor. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 153 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11,1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat & Chronicle 
of June 11, 1959, entitled “Pollution Said 
Major Factor“: 

DuRAND-EAstMAN BEACH Given CHANCE To 
REOPEN—PoOLLUTION Sam Major FACTOR 
(By Stephen Hammer) 

First hint the Durand-Eastman Beach 
might someday be reopened came yesterday 
from City Parks Director Wilbur E. Wright 
as scores ignored the signs and the fence to 
play on the beach. 

The beach, officially closed since 1942, 
would warrant “another look,” with a view 
toward reopening it, once a serious pollution 
problem of the lake in that area has been 
corrected, Wright said. He expressed hope 
that the current massive antipollution pro- 
gram in the Genesee River would relieve the 
health hazards in the lake east of the river 
mouth, x 

A pollution abatement program, spelling 
out steps to abate the flow of untreated in- 
dustrial and sanitary wastes into the Gene- 
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see, now ls in preparalon by the State water 

pollution control board. The city already 

has begun an $18-million sewage treatment 

modernization program toward the same end. 
FIRST ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


It was the first time that pollution of 
the lake has been acknowledged as one of the 
reasons for the continued closing of the 
beach. While Wright would not estimate 
when the condition might have been rem- 
edied sufficiently to warrant reconsidera- 
tion, health officials have predicted that the 
results of their program should begin to 
show in about 2 years. 

Wright's comments on the facility's fu- 
ture grew out of his statement that the beach 
would not be officially open this year, al- 
though recent lowering of the lake has 
exposed a 30-foot strip of sand. Asked 
whether there was any chance that Durand- 
Eastman, once among the most popular 
swimming spots in the county, could ever be 
opened again, he said: 

SCORES IGNORE WARNINGS 

“Right now the water there Is pretty badly 
polluted. But the condition of the river is 
being corrected; they're working on it con- 
stantly.” It's already improved, and it's 
getting better all the time. 

“When pollution has been reduced to the 
point where there is no longer a health 
hazard, we'll have to take another look at 
Durand Beach.” 

Even as he discussed the conditions and 
Warned against public use, scores of bathers 
were using the beach to escape from the 
city heat. Oblivious to pollution warnings, 
many were in the water. 

Wright acknowledged that the enforcement 
of this ban is an impossible task, There will 
be no attempt to keep the beach cleared, 
he said, because of the practical obstacles to 
such a program, 

He warned that anyone using Durand- 
Eastman Beach is doing so at his own risk. 
In addition to the health hazards, he men- 
tioned the absence of life guards and treach- 
erous washouts in shallow water, which could 
cause a swimmer to injure himself. 


How Houston Became a Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Port of Houston magazine has 
published an article in its August 1959 
issue, entitled, “How Houston Became a 
Port.” 

Because of the historical interest of 
this article, and because of the light it 
throws on the current difficulties of ex- 
panding urban areas, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Port of Houston magazine, Aug. 
1959] 
How Houston BECAME A Port 

Mocking birds nesting in the tree top 
along the shady banks of Buffalo Bayou were 
flushed in terror as a sidewheel paddle boat, 
belching clouds of black smoke and making 
unheard of noises; invaded their solitary 
domain 50 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
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This yenturesome boat nosed its way deep 
into virgin territory looking for a fabled 
town which had been named Houston in 
honor of the general who had led a small 
group of men to victory in battle to win 
freedom for the Republic of Texas. 

As the sidewheeler Laura slowly plowed up 
the bayou, the captain and his crew, assisted 
by some of the gers, were absorbed in 
u battle with the wild—pushing away alliga- 
tors and blasting the matted limbs of willow 
trees which almost closed off the waterway. 
In their concentration, the town of Houston 
slipped by unseen on the port side, 

The ship paddled noisily on and at the 
confluence of Buffalo Bayou and While Oak 
Bayou the water suddenly became shallow 
and the Laura went aground. The song of 
the mocking birds must have once more be- 
Come happy as the ship's invasion was 
halted. 


This was early in 1837, less than a year 
after Texas had won its independence at the 
historic battle of San Jacinto. Gall Borden, 
who later rose to fame in the milk business, 
Surveyed and plotted the blocks and streets 
for a city on the land owned by the Allen 
brothers on Buffalo Bayou. 

After laying out a city, the Allen brothers 
Were anxious to sell their land, so they ad- 
ver tised far and wide about the big, new city 
being built on the banks of Buffalo Bayou in 
Texas. It sounded so prosperous that the 
owners of the Laura scheduled their ship to 
Make a trip to Houston. The advertising 
had been so effective that the Laura was able 
to take on a full cargo as well as a complete 
Ust of passengers including Frank R. Lub- 
bock, who was later to become a distin- 
guished governor of Texas. 

It's little wonder that the Laura passed 
up the “city,” which was little more than a 
Settlement of tents and a few hastily con- 
structed wood bulldings. But after going 
aground at White Oak Bayou, Captain Gray- 
son turned his ship around and eased her 
downstream, searching the banks. This time 
they found their gosl—Houston. 

It was a great dey for Houston because the 
Laura fired up the imagination of the Allen 
brothers. They knew that their city would 
Grow if it could be served by ships. They 
Were alone in their visions of making Hous- 
ton a seaport, but they were also determined. 

The owners of the seagoing steamer Con- 
stitution, which was in the commercial trade 
Plying between Galveston, New Orleans, and 
Caribbean ports, was offered a bonus of $1,000 
by the Allens if they would bring the ship to 
Houston to prove the fenstblllty of making 
Houston a port. 

On its next trip the Constitution was or- 
dered up the Buffalo Bayou to Houston. 
This time the city of Houston was more easily 
located. 

The Constitution proved the point for the 
Allen Brothers and in the years to follow 
Many more ships worked thelr way up the 
narrow Buffalo Bayou to Houston. In mo- 
ments of quiet, the crews on board could 

the beautiful song of the mocking birds 
Which continued their singing as they became 
accustomed to civilization, 

Although the Leura managed to reach 
Houston, it took many years of growth be- 

tore the city of Houston could hope to sup- 
Port a port. After the Civil War, business 
in the Houston area started booming and 
On October 9, 1866, the Houston Direct Navi- 
Bation Co. was organized for the purpose of 
improving navigation on Buffalo Bayou. 

A contribution of $200,000 from the city 
Made it possible to have the bayou sur- 
veyed. Two years later it was decided to 
Start dredging the bayou to a minimum 
depth of 9 feet, As a result, the Houston 
Ship Channel Co, was formed and capitalized 
at $500,000. Controlling interest was held 
by the City of Houston and the remainder of 
the stock was sold to the citizens. 
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During this time, a strong agricultural 
economy was developing, based on cotton, 
In the season of 1868, a total of 150,000 bales 
moved from Houston into export. 

One of the most ardent supporters for mak- 
ing Houston a port city was Commodore 
Charles Morgan, who had been bringing 
ships to Houston for years. He vociferously 
objected to the charges being made by the 
Port of Galveston so he had dredged a chan- 
nel across Red Fish Reef in Galveston Bay 
to permit the entrance of his small ships. 

With the backing of Houstonians, Commo- 
dore Morgan spent $92,000 dredging a canal 
at the point where San Jacinto River ran in- 
to Galveston Bay. This has since been 
named Morgan's Point. 

The first dredging was completed in 1876, 
and on September 22, the first ocean steam- 
ship moved up the ship channel. It was 
called the Clinton and appropriately it 
docked at Clinton to unload 60 carloads of 
freight from New York. 

Commodore Morgan managed to gain con- 
trol of the ship channel and to show his 
ownership he stretched a chain across the 
channel at Morgan’s Point, Only after pay- 
ing a toll would he permit ships to pass. 
He had selected this point because the U.S, 
Engineers had dredged the channel through 
Red Fish Reef to a depth of 18 feet in 1872. 
Commodore Morgan redug the channel even 
at that point in 1876 because its depth had 
been reduced by silting. 

When Commodore Morgan died in 1878, 
the people of Houston regained control of 
the ship channel. Without a driving force, 
it was several years before the powers in 
Washington would listen to that voice from 
the wilderness of Texas. Finally on March 
3. 1899, Congress approved a project calling 
for dredging the channel to a depth of 25 
feet from the foot of Main Street to Bolivar 
Road in Galveston Bay. 

The project was amended by Congress on 
February 20, 1900, calling for a depth of 
18% feet from Harrisburg to Bolivar Road, 
This did not satisfy the Houstonians who 
were demanding a deeper channel, 

So enthusiastic was the local support 
that the Houstonians offered to split the 
cost of $2,500,000 with the Federal Govern- 
ment if they would agree to a depth of 25 
feet. The House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and the Senate Commerce Committee 
had never received such a proposition be- 
fore, but they decided to accept it and on 
June 25, 1910, Congress made its appropria- 
tion. 

In the meantime, it was necessary to get 
the Texas legislature to pass an enabling 
act and the people of Harris County voted 
heavily on June 10, 1910, in favor of creat- 
ing the Harris County Navigation District. 
The voters espproyed splitting the cost of 
dredging by a big vote in favor of a $1,250,- 
000 bond issue on June 1, 1911. 

In December 1913, Mayor Ben Campbell 
named the first Harbor Board, a group of 
outstanding citizens who could advise the 
city government on how to get the port 
established. Jesse H. Jones was named 
chairman. Serving with him were John T. 
Scott and R. M. Farrar, bankers; C. G. Pillot, 
and N. F. Meador, businessmen. 

The contract for dredging the channel to 
its 25-foot depth was let on June 12, 1912, 
and the job was completed on September 7, 
1914. 

The ship channel was formally opened on 
November 10, 1914, when President Woodrow 
Wilson pressed a button in the White House 
to fire a cannon to signal the opening of the 
Port of Houston. This was followed with 
a ceremony at the Turning Basin and big 
parade through the downtown area. 

Now that Houston had a port, it had to 
go out after business. A group of Houston- 
ians persunded the Southern Steamship Co. 
to start & regularly scheduled service from 
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New York to Houston. The first ship to make 
the run was the SS Satilla, which was due 
on August 19, 1915, but due to a storm she 
was delayed until August 22, which we 
celebrate now as the date Houston became 
a port. 


Republican View of the National Economic 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Myr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Don Paarlberg: 
REPUBLICAN Virw OF THE NATIONAL Economic 

Poller 


(Address by Don Paarlberg, special assistant 
to the President, at a dinner meeting at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., before the 1959 Summer Institute 
in Practical Partisan Politics, Monday, 
July 27, 1959) 

I am happy to be your guest at this In- 
stitute in Practical Partisan Politics. This 
institue is unique in that it brings together, 
on a cooperative basis, the central commit- 
tees of the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties of the State of Michigan, in associa- 
tion with the University of Michigan and the 
Ford Foundation. It is thus an eloquent ex- 
pression of the public interest in partisan 
politics, voted through a great university, a 
private foundation, and the two political 


constructive and coo 
the public stake in political affairs, 

Also, I welcome the title that you have 
given to this institute—Practical Partisan 
Politics. It is good to recast these words 
in the public mind, as you are doing, to 
provide a better understanding of the man- 
ner in which the public business of the 
United States is conducted. The word 
“partisan” is not synonymous with con- 
tentious as some seem to think; rather it 
means the grouping of persons of like views 
to clarify the issues and pose the alterna- 
tives. “Politics” is not the lowest common 
denominator for public affairs, as some seem 
to feel. It is the art and science of helping 
to formulate and public de- 
cisions. These are two good words and I 
am happy to see this institute g 
this fact. I assure you that I shall be 
frankly partisan in what I consider to be 
the best sense of that word, and that I shall 
treat with deep-felt respect the political 
institutions by which this country is 
governed. 

I have been asked to speak on the Repub- 
lican view of national economic policy. I 
shall endeavor to distinguish between the 
Republican view and the views of the vari- 
ous members of the Democratic Party. 

But before I do that, I wish to outline cer- 
tain views of national economic policy which 
I think can be shared by everyone. We are 
faced, during the foresceable future, with 
meeting the challenge of international com- 
munism and advancing the level of living 
of our citizens, This is a formidable chal- 
lenge, indeed. It will take faith, strength, 
ingenuity, imagination, resourcefulness, and 
perseverance to achieve these twin ob- 
jectives. 

There are three economic goals, useful in 
meeting the challenge of communism and 
advancing our living levels, which most 
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people would agree upon as desirable. 
There are: First, a satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic growth; second, a high level of em- 
ployment; and third, reasonable overall sta- 
bility of prices. 

The differences between the two parties 
come in the priorities given to one or an- 
other of these objectives and in the policies 
through which they would be attained. 

The Republican view is that economic 
growth, high employment, and relative price 
stability are mutually compatible goals; 
indeed, over any length of time the attain- 
ment of each is necessary to the fullest 
achievement of all. 

to this view is a broad spectrum 
of economic ideology which emanates from 
various spokesmen for the Democratic 
Party. The most vigorous and most per- 
sistent of these views is that these three 
goals are un in merit and incom- 
patible in their very nature. This view 
would place priority on the objectives of 
high employment and rapid economic 
growth. It would place little falth in the 
ability of a free economy to achieve these 
objectives without strong Government in- 
tervention. It would intervene with massive 
Government programs, the incidence of 
which would admittedly tilt the price level 
upward. Thus the objective of overall price 
stability would be subordinated to the ob- 
jJectives of economic growth and high em- 
ployment. 

The difference between the Republican 
view and the opposition view is not merely, 
as some would have you think, the sparring 
for a political issue. It is a deep-seated 
matter that involves our whole attitude to- 
ward the role of government, toward the 
capability of the individual, and toward the 
economic institutions upon which our Na- 
tion is founded. Don't let anyone tell you 
the differences are minor or of small im- 

ce. 

The high for the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the individual held by the 
Republican Party is as old as the party it- 
self, Abraham Lincoln, the founder of the 
Republican Party, thus defined the re- 
spective roles of the government and the 
individual: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do it 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves in 
their separate and Individual capacities, 
But in all that people individually do as 
well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere.” 

The same view is expressed in the Re- 
publican platform of 1956 in these words: 

“The Republican Party has as a primary 
concern the continued advancement of the 
well-being of the individual. This can be 
attained only in an economy that, as today, 
is sound, free and creative, ever building 
new wealth and new jobs for all the peo- 

le.“ £ 
1 President Eisenhower in his Economic Re- 
port to the Congress of January 20, 1959, 
thus phrased his view: 

“Our objective must be to establish a firm 
foundation for extending economic growth 
with stable prices into the months and years 
ahead.” 


Underlying these views are certain at- 
titudes and articles of faith which have 
characterized the Republican Party from the 
first. There is faith in the ability of the 
individual to make wise decisions if he has 
access to the facts. There is belief that 
wise individual decisions are, when summed 
up, generally compatible with the broad 
public interest. This article of faith counts 
the individual as being of great worth, as 
meriting the high regard of his government, 
as being the source of most economic, po- 
litical and social progress, as deserving the 
best education, as a worthy steward of ma- 
terial possessions, as the true unit of politi- 
cal and economic freedom, 
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The opposing view casts the individual in 
a far lesser role. It would resolve all doubts 
in favor of government programs and against 
Individual responsibility. Indeed, it some- 
times seems to doubt the capacity of the 
individual to make wise decisions. 

By some unfortunate mislabeling of sign 
posts, the Republican view had come to be 
known in some quarters as “reactionary.” 
The Republican view is not “reactionary.” 
It is, in fact, forward-looking. The future 
has always belonged to those with a high 
regard for the worth of the individual. 

By some equally unfortunate mislabeling, 
the Democratic view has become known as 
liberal, It is not liberal because it does not 
stand for liberty. It stands for restriction. 
The labels and the signposts have become so 
confused that we need a new vocabulary. 

Related to the high regard in which the 
Republican Party holds the individual is the 
high regard it holds for the capacity, re- 
sourcefulness and resilience of the enterprise 
system. By the enterprise system I mean a 
system based on the enterprise of the in- 
dividual person. Its cornerstones are the 
right to choose the way in which to earn 
one’s livelihood, the right of access to the 
marketplace, and the right to own property. 
In this system, people cast their ballots In 
the marketplace in the form of bids for 
goods and services to determine what will be 
produced and what consumed. It is a free 
choice system; the people themselves choose 
what work they shall do. They decide 
whether to buy or to rent, to pay cash or buy 
on credit, whether to increase consumption 
or to make savings. 

The basis of the enterprise system is the 
individual. If one has high faith in the in- 
dividual, he is likely to have high faith in 
an economic system based on individual de- 
cisions. The enterprise system has given 
us a measure of individual freedom which is 
the admiration and envy of people in every 
quarter of the globe. It has given us the 
highest level of living ever enjoyed by any 
people of any nation at any time in history. 
One wonders at the vigor of the attack on so 
fruitful a system. 

This system does have its shortcomings, 
true. It has its uncertainties. It some- 
times rewards people in a manner not prop- 
erly associated with their contribution. It 
sometimes fails to allocate resources in a 
desirable manner, 

The Republican view does not overlook 
the shortcomings of this system. Rather, 
it would seek to repair such shortcomings 
as do in fact exist. It would strengthen 
the enterprise system where it is weak, but 
it would do this without altering the fun- 
damental character of the system. It would 
enlighten the people so as to enhance the 
likelihood of wise individual decisions. It 
would prune the tree of enterprise rather 
than uproot it. 

When an economic problem arises, the 
Republican attitude is to see whether this 
Problem can be met within the enterprise 
system. If it cannot, the next question is 
whether the enterprise system can be ap- 
propriately amended or strengthened. If 
this cannot be done, if the need is substan- 
tial, and if public action gives reasonable 
hope of success, then a Government program 
will be developed. 

This attitude naturally leads to Increased 
Government activity in certain areas. For 
example, there is the rural development 
program, a cooperative effort of private and 
public agencies, introduced by this admin- 
istration, to open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity for the million and a half farm fami- 
Hes at the low end of the income scale, 

On the other hand, the Republican at- 
titude means less governmental activity in 
other areas. To take another example from 
the field of agriculture, it means less Gov- 
ernment activity in supporting farm prices, 
piling up Government surpluses and telling 
individual farmers what crops to plant. 
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The opposition view is to resolve all doubts 
in favor of Government intervention, This 
would steadily enlarge Government programs 
at the expense of the private sector, As mar- 
ginal decisions were resolved in fayor of 
Government intervention, economic areas 
once wholly private would become first mar- 
ginal and then public. It is not difficult to 
predict the ultimate consequence of this 
trend. 

Much of the controversy regarding the re- 
spective role of Government and individual 
traces back to the great depression. During 
the decade of the 1930's, the enterprise sys- 
tem suffered from a grave and prolonged 
malady. The Republican view is that this 
period was an interlude of economic mal- 
functioning, the causes of which are not yet 
fully understood even by the most capable 
scholars. The 150 years of national existence 
which preceded this interlude and the 20 
years which followed it are considered by 
Republicans to be more representative of the 
true nature of the economy than was the 
period itself. 

We have now recovered from this disaster, 
Republicans feel, and we have developed use- 
ful tools for preventing its recurrence. We 
should not be continually looking back over 
our shoulders in fear of a repeat perform- 
ance. The Republican economic faith 
should appeal to adventurous, young, ener- 
getic, optimistic, and enterprising people. 

The opposition view seems to be that the 
decade of the thirties, with Its stagnation and 
unemployment, was truly representative of 
the capacity of an enterprise economy. This 
is a frightened, apprehensive, and negative 
viewpoint. It holds in low esteem both the 
individual and the economic system upon 
which our country is based. 

Despite the high levels of economic activ- 
ity which have characterized the past two 
decades, there are some who see in every 
quaver of the economy, in every ripple on 
the graph, the possibility of returning to the 
dark days of a quarter of a century ago. 
These are the people who propose huge Gov- 
ernment housing programs when private 
housing is operating at a high level, 
would unbalance budgets during a time of 
prosperity, who offer inflationary programs 
in an effort to stimulate economic growth 
at a time when the gross national product is 
running 11 percent above a year ago, 

If by the word “reactionary” we mean one 
who wishes to return to an older order, and 
that is the dictionary definition, then the 
true reactionaries are those who would use 
in the 1950's the same kind of programs that 
they used in the 1930's. 

The Republican view of economic affairs 
is that the Government has responsibility for 
creating a favorable climate within which 
the economy can meet human needs. This 
means a climate favorable to investment and 
savings, a climate favorable to enterprise 
and innovation. It means a climate within 
which adjustments can readily be made. It 
Means the full development of our human 
resources, and this means regard for indi- 
vidual responsibility as well as individual 
rights. It means a fair place for everyone at 
the starting line; it does not mean that 
everyone should breast the tape at the same 
instant. It means safeguarding the value 
of the dollar. In short, it means Government 
oriented toward releasing the creative power 
of the individual, 

The past 644 years have been a period 
marked by the highest level of living ever at- 
tained by the American people, an eloquent 
tribute to the capability of our system. 

The Republican view of economic policy 
provides for Government intervention of sub- 
stantial magnitude when that is appropriate. 
Twice during the present administration the 
economic barometer started dropping. But 
the disturbances which ensued were rather 
mild. With sound Government policies these 
storms soon blew themselves out. 
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The recession of 1953-54 was met by sub- 
atantial Government programs, including the 
biggest tax reduction in history. The ad- 
ministration demonstrated a capability for 
action which was truly impressive and re- 
markably successful. This downturn was 
relatively moderate and was quickly reversed 
deepite widespread concern on the part of 
those apprehensive people who felt that we 
were about to repeat the disastrous exper- 
lence of the 1930's, 

Similarly, the recent business cycle 1l- 
lustrates the willingness and the ability of 
the Republican administration to intervene 
in the economic picture when and if that 
becomes appropriate. Equally important, it 
Ulustrates the desire of the Republican ad- 
ministration to withdraw from massive Gov- 
ernment programs when the need for inter- 
Vention has terminated. 

In fact; the contrasting economic policies 
of the two major parties are vividly illu- 
strated by the experience of the past 2 years. 

When the recession began late in 1957, 
there was a shift in economic policy on the 
Part of the Republican administration to- 
Ward more liberal credit and toward aug- 
mentation of Government programs already 
in existence. As the recession continued, 
substantial actions were taken, some of them 
by the Republican administration, some of 
them by the administration with the concur- 
fence of the Congress. 

Extended unemployment compensation 
was provided on a temporary basis through 
the leadership of the Republican administra- 
tion, to meet the needs of those unemployed 
people who had exhausted their benefits un- 
der the regular Federal-State insurance pro- 
gram. 

The housing program was stepped up, with 
leadership provided by the administration, 
3 the provision of additional insured 
loans. 

Built-in stabilizers provided additional 
dolars of consumer income and kept other 
dollars in the stream of private spending. 

The magnitude of the antirecession meas- 
ures is indicated by the fact that they re- 
sulted in a Federal deficit of $12!4 billion. 
On the basis of the record, Republicans 
have mm budgetary deficits when this could 
be helpful. They don't believe in making a 
habit of running deficits, and they strenu- 
ously resist running a deficit when a sur- 
Plus would be appropriate, as at present. 

While these Government programs were 
put into operation, other proposed programs 
were avoided. Huge public works were pro- 
Posed and rejected. Had these proposals 
been adopted, work on them would have 
Come at the time when recovery had already 
occurred. The result would have been to 
Widen rather than diminish the fluctuation 
of the cycle. With great resolution, the 
Republican administration withstood these 
unsound proposals. 

The Republican Party held, throughout the 
recession period of 1957-58, a strong faith 
in the recuperative powers of our enterprise 
economy. The people, by their behavior. 
Proved that this faith was well-founded. In 
fact, the real strength during this period lay 
in the people, who did not panic, and in those 
Of their elected public servants who re- 
flected the confidence of the people. The 
greatest harm was done by those who had 
little faith in our individual citizens and 
little faith in our economic institutions, who 
advocated massive Government programs to 
Overcome the adverse psychology which they 
themselves generated. 

The faith and confidence of the private 
Citizens won out. Recovery came abour, 
Employment began to rise. Investment, 
which had lagged, again moved forward. In- 

Austrial production advanced and a broadly 
based recovery got under way. 

The events since the first of the year con- 

even more sherply the divergent eco- 
Nomic policies of the two political parties. 
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The President recognized the signs of re- 
covery. These signs, coupled with his faith 
in the enterprise system, led him to rec- 
ommend a legislative program and a Fed- 
eral budget based on the prospect of an 
improving economic situation. He felt 
strongly that with the achievement of re- 
covery there should be a termination of the 
emergency programs which had been adopted 
to bring about recovery. This meant a ter- 
mination of temporary extended unemploy- 
ment compensation. It meant a pay-as-you- 
go basis for the highway program. It meant 
a housing program which took account of 
the high level of private bullding. Above 
all, it meant a balanced budget to combat 
the threat of inflation arising in part from 
the pressures generated by the recovery. 

When the President announced this pro- 
gram, there was a great clamor from the 
opposition. Those who were mentally at- 
tuned to recession did not quickly recognize 
the signs of recovery. Those who would 
rather spend than tax were reluctant to see 
the termination of the rationale for deficit 
financing. They were at a loss to know what 
to do or how to conduct themselves. Their 
yery astonishment reflects their lack of faith 
in the people and in our enterprise system. 

Half a year has elapsed since the Presi- 
dent's budget was first offered and since his 
legislative program was first recommended; 
This half year has seen the full justification 
of the President's appraisal of the economic 
outlook. Recovery is a fact. More impor- 
tant, this half year has seen a growing public 
understanding of the issues. 

What we now observe in the economic sec- 
tor is truly a heartening scene. We see a 
lusty, growing economy with rising employ- 
ment and advancing economic growth. We 
see the success of Government programs un- 
dertaken to bring about this recovery. Those 
who held faith in the sound Judgment of the 
individual citizen and in the recuperative 
powers of our enterprise system see their 
faith rewarded. We see a citizenry which 
increasingly insists upon sound fiscal and 
monetary policy. We see a growing willing- 
ness to te emergency programs now 
that the emergency is over. We see the 
further retreat of the outmoded idea that 
any economic downturn must result in wide- 
spread disaster. We see, and I think I am 
reading the record objectively, a victory for 
the economic system which has made our 
country great. x 

As a Republican, I take a great deal of 
pride in the fact that the party of my-choice 
bas, over the years, demonstrated a high 
degree of confidence in our economic sys- 
tem. I hope that over the years ahead the 
Nation's faith in this system will grow rather 
than diminish. I hope that when the his- 
torian of the future writes the history of 
our present times, he will say that the in- 
stitutions of freedom were put to the test 
at home and abroad, and emerged trium- 
phant. If we are good stewards of those 
principles of economic and political science 
which have made this Nation great, that is 
what he will write. 


Economic Miracle of Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES - 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the great myths of Commu- 
nist philosophy is that the United States 
is an imperialistic Nation which seeks 
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to exploit underdeveloped countries. And 
there is no myth which runs so directly 


contrary to the facts. 
The distinguished and perceptive 
Washington commentator, Roscoe 


Drummond, has written an article on 
the economic miracle of Puerto Rico. He 
reviews the facts and finds that the hard 
work and initiative of the Puerto Ricans, 
combined with the understanding and 
sympathy of the United States, has pro- 
duced a genuine showcase. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 10, 1959] 
Economic MrracLe—Prenro Rico SHOWS 
Waar Can Br DONE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

San Juan, P.R.—They said it couldn't be 
done—and Puerto Rico has done it. 

Here is a little Caribbean island, much of 
its land unusable, overpopulated, underde- 
veloped, long neglected, and oppressed by 
some 450 years of Spanish colonialism—and 
today you have to see it to believe it. 

Before Puertro Rico became a completely 
self-governing associated state in 1952, US. 
Senators used to come here regularly to in- 
vestigate and glumly leave, convinced that 
this island's economic and social problems 
were impossible to solve. Even that invet- 
erate planner and -dreamer, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, who served as governor here 13 years 
ago, held up his hands in despair. 

They say that Puerto Rico has pulled itself 
up by its own bootstraps and they call its de- 
velopment program “Operation Bootstrap.” 
The fact is, Puerto Rico didn't even have 
straps on its boots, but what it does have is 
the most antimanana complex you ever saw. 
What Puerto Ricans can't put off until after- 
noon, they add to what they do in the morn- 
ing. 

What they have done is to bring up their 
gross national products—all goods and serv- 
ices produced—300 percent since 1940. And 
over this same period, the island increased 
its net income by 266 percent. 

If you are suspicious of percentages, then 
note that family income here is now over 
$2,400 and that the average Puerto Rican 
family can buy nearly twice as much as it 
could 20 years ago. It is true that per capita 
income is still only half that of the poorest 
US. State, but it is the highest in the Carib- 
bean area and the second highest In all Latin 
America, exceeded only by oil-rich Venezuela, 

As the standards of living of the Puerto 
Rican people has advanced, the ability of 
their government to promote education and 
health and social welfare has expanded. 
Some 26 percent of the Commonwealth's 
budget goes to education. In 1940 Puerto 
Rico’s schools could serve only 51 percent of 
the school aged; now they serve 84 percent. 

When poverty and unemployment were 
rampant two decades ago, life expectancy 
was only 46 years; now it is 68 years—and 
the death rate is even lower than it is in 
continental United States. Bank deposits 
are up sixfold over 1940. The same with 
automobile registrations. 

The most significant development is that 
in Its effort to balance its economy, since 
farming couldn't possibly sustain its 2.3 mil- 
lion people, the Puerto Rican Economic De- 
velopment Agency has brought about the 
establishment of slightly over 500 new manu- 
facturing plants; most of these are now in 
private hands. Speclal tax exemption goes 
to manufacturing and tourism ventures 
which meet certain requirements. The gov- 
ernment itself builds most of the new manu- 
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facturing plants and then elther sells or 
rents them to private business. 

It is for all of these reasons that Puerto 
Rico is today a radiant show-window of what 
an underdeveloped country can do. 

It is a visible refutation of Soviet propa- 
ganda that America is imperialist, that 
American capitalism suffocates its friends, 
and communism is the only way an under- 
developed nation can rapidly improve its 
standard of living. 

Puerto Rico chose its own relationship 
with the United States—sovereign self-gov- 
ernment with common citizenship. 

This island has completely free trade with 
the United States and each is the other's 
best customer. Both benefit. 

Puerto Rico spends $400,000 each year from 
its tiny budget to help others to see and be- 
Meve—and to go and do likewise, 


The Maytag Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I have the privilege of represent- 
ing the Fourth District of Iowa. Located 
at Newton in the heart of the district is 
the Maytag Co., the major independent 
producer of home laundry equipment. 
It is with justifiable pride that I submit 
for the Recorp a series of five articles 
about the Maytag Co. which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor begin- 
ning August 4. I feel it is significant 
that a newspaper such as the Monitor, 
long recognized as a leader in the field of 
journalism, should pay tribute to the 
Maytag Co., one of the front runners in 
the highly competitive appliance indus- 
try. Newton, a city of 13,000 persons, is 
one of the most highly industrialized 
areas for its size in the Nation, providing 
more than 5,000 industrial jobs. Even 
so, it continues to actively engage in a 
program to attract new industry—typi- 
cal of the cities and towns of not only 
the fourth district but the entire State 
of Iowa. I believe the following articles 
serve to illustrate that Iowa truly is the 
land where farm and factory can share 
prosperity: 

Droupcery WRUNG OUT 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 

Newton, Iowa. — This, the story of the 
Maytag Co., should have equal appeal for 
homemakers and businessmen. 

The women should be Interested in it as 
the story of a company that has developed 
one product after another to take the drudg- 
ery out of washday. This has gone all the 
way from calico and the problems of a 
farm woman with no electric power to the 
modern city dweller who builds her family 
wardrobe around wash and wear garments. 

On the sound business side, it is an ac- 
count of a revolutionary management policy 
which has proved very successful in today’s 
troubled and anten controversial ap- 
si Ps industry. 

This 66-year-old firm has remained an in- 
dependent specialist in a highly competitive, 
age dominated by giant corporations with 
highly diversified lines of appliances. 
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PIONEER ROLE CITED 


The Maytag Co. has been a pioneer in 
the manufacture of home laundry equip- 
ment. It is known for many firsts. Yet, 
company management has long taken a 
stand against planned obsolescence. It has 
not brought out mew models each year, 
while most of the major companies did so. 
Yet, last year, while the industry as a whole 
showed a drop in sales, Maytag forged ahead. 

Maytag started out producing farm ma- 
chinery. Today it remains the major inde- 
pendent producer of home laundry equip- 
ment. This is noteworthy, because many 
old-time companies have disappeared or 
merged with giant corporations, 

INDUSTRIAL AREA NOTED 

Fred Maytag II, the third generation to 
actively direct the business, heads the 
company. 

It’s a matter of about an hour's flight 
from Chicago's lake-front Meig's Airport to 
Newton, the heart of Iowa corn country. 
The contrast is sharp and impressive, 
Everything is surrounded by cornfields— 
the airport, the town, the sprawling No, 2 
Maytag plant, now just over a decade old. 

Iowa's economy is based on agriculture. 
Yet here, as in many other agricultural 
areas, industrial development supports a 
major share of local residents. Newton, 
with a population of 13,000, is one of the 
most highly industrialized areas for its size 
in the Nation. It provides more than 5,000 
industrial jobs. Some 4,000 of them are 
supplied by Maytag, which ships the equiv- 
alent of more than 500 trainloads of ap- 
plances a year to all parts of the country. 

Newton is also a center for advertising 
Specialties produced by three major com- 
panies, and is the home of an earth-moving 
equipment company. It is actively seeking 
new industries. 

This is considered the washing machine 
capital of the world. Three other well- 
known name brands once had their head- 
quarters here. Thus, the history of home 
laundry equipment has been closely associ- 
ated with Newton and Maytag. 

This made it logical for Maytag to sponsor 
“The Tale of a Tub,” a permanent exhibit of 
the story of home laundering at the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

No researcher, as of far as is known, has 
put a finger on the first successful washing 
machine. The fluted washing board has been 
traced to 1844. A tumbler, a barrel-like aps 
paratus turned by ASH, was patented in 
1850. 

DEVICES DEVELOPED 


Godey’s Ladies Book pictured one version. 
A scrubbing frame that imitated the hard- 
working hands of the housewife appeared in 
1869. A copper boiling vat, patented in 1874, 
“percolated” the clothes. In 1882, corrugated 

rollers were developed to get mechanical 
scrubbing action. Just a year later came a 
washer that pounded the clothes with gear- 
operated paddies. 

FARM SALES SEASONAL 


By 1890, the up-to-date housewife was us- 
ing a suction plunger on a stick, an item 
still sold in the United States today. By the 
turn of the century, hand-operated wooden 
dollies were used to pull the clothes through 
the water. These mechanical gadgets helped, 
but the job was still laborious—a full day's 
work. 

The modern home appliance industry, how- 
ever, began with the introduction of these 
first hand-operated wooden tub washers. 
Typical of these was the first Maytag wash- 

ing machine, introduced in 1907. At that 
‘ne it was a sideline for a prosperous farm 
equipment business. 

Farm machinery production goes back to 
1893, The late F. L. Maytag and three asso- 
ciates pooled $2,400, created the Parsons 
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Band Cutter & Self Feeder Co., and leased an 
abandoned stove works. 

Their product, a grain thresher accessory. 
was a band cutting, self-feeding attachment, 
which released men from the dangerous task 
of hand feeding. It was the first of its kind, 
and the beginning of many firsts for the 
company. 

For the first year, this was a sideline 
to the founders’ other occupations. Then 
Mr. Maytag was made maneger and took over 
full time, Within a few years, 28 different 
concerns purchased and sold the attachment 
for their threshing machines, A corn husker 
and shredder and other farm equipment were 
added to the output. 

Sales of farm equipment were seasonal. A 
washing machine was added as an extra to 
spread sales and employment throughout the 
year. But soon the firm turned from im- 
proving the lot of the farmer to making life 
easier for his wife. A few years later the 
name was changed to the Maytag Co. 


MayraG Devices BLAZED TRAIL 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 


Nxwrox, Iowa.—It didn’t take long for 
washing machines to become of major im- 
portance to the thriving young Maytag Co. 
In less than 15 years after the firm's first 
model appeared, it was to become the top 
producer in the United States. 

The first washer, the Pastime, had a hand- 
operated cypress tub with wooden dolly that 
dragged clothes against its corrugated sides. 
In 1909 came the Hired Girl model, with 
pulley attachment, so that both washer and 
wringer operated by power from an engine. 

FIRST “FIRST” IN 1910 


In 1910 Maytag brought out what Is re- 
garded as one of its major “firsts.” This 
Was a swinging, reversible wringer, which 
could be swung into position over the tub. 
It meant the housewife no longer needed 
to move the water-filled tubs into position 
for the wringer. 

In 1911, with electricity used in many parts 
of the home, electric motors were attached 
to improved models. The electric washer 
brought a demand for power-equipped wash- 
ers on farms and in small towns where elec- 
tricity was not available. In 1914, a one- 
half horsepower gasoline engine known as 
the Multi-Motor, was attached to the washer, 
and became another first.“ 

For many years it was the only engine- 
equipped washer es y designed for 
homes without electricity. It has been sold 
to more than 1 million users. ‘The firm be- 
came the world’s largest manufacturer of this 
kind of engine. 


MILLRACE PATTERN USED 


In 1917 a cylinder-type washer, with a cast 
aluminum cylinder in an attractive metal 
cabinet was announced. Its action was pat- 
terned after the old millrace wheel. Pro- 
Jections or scoops on the outside of a revolv- 
ing cylinder forced water through the tum- 
bling clothes and loosened the dirt, 

This model included another innovation, 
the divided wringer. Its instant tension re- 
lease, wide separation of rolls, and quick, 
easy replacement positions were efficiency 
and safety features that made it immediately 
acceptable, 

There was a brief venture into the auto- 
mobile business from 1909 to 1911. F. L. 
Maytag organized a separate company to pro- 
duce first a two-cylinder, then a four-cylin- 
der automobile known as the Maytag Mason. 
Although this venture failed, the 
investors were repaid years later by Mr. 
Maytag. 

In 1919, the firm solved many longstand- 
ing problems and produced a cast alumi- 
num tub. Work was done by Howard Sny- 
der, a man who joined the company many 


years before due to his ingenuity at repair- 


low above water level so that 
clothing need not be lifted high out of the 
water to be fed to the rolls. Inside the tub, 
a novel cast-aluminum dolly turned back 
and forth under a flat aluminum lid from 
which much of the usual machinery had 
been removed. 


HEIGHT MADE ADJUSTABLE 


The tub was wide, and, because of its 
cone-shaped bottom, particles of dirt 
washed from the clothes fell to the center 
and were not rewashed back through the 
clothing. A special feature was the fact 
that its height was adjustable to the house- 
wife's convenience, 

This vastly improved and changed model 
Was the forerunner to a line that was to 
speed Maytag to a high point of leader- 
ship in the washer industry. Until the 
twenties, washing machines had corrugated 
tubs against which clothes were scrubbed 
by pegs of a dolly. 

In 1921, as the result of the continued 
experiments of Mr. Snyder, the firm came 
out with its most important single devel- 
opment. This was the gyrofoam principle 
of washing. Mr. Snyder had inverted the 
dolly, and replaced pegs with blades. He 
Came up with an aluminum agitator, later 
trade-named the gyratator, This sent 
éfficient currents of soapy water back and 
forth through the clothes, washing them by 
water action alone. 

MAYTAG TOOK TO ROAD 


Since it was so revolutionary, it had to be 
sold. Mr. Maytag himself took the first 
hand-built machine on the road. He an- 
nounced he wouldn't be back until he re- 
ceived a carload order. He staged demon- 
strations in four major western cities, but 
wasn't successful until he reached Oakland, 
Calif. That first carload order was the be- 
ginning of a volume business. 

Factory production of the new washer 
began in April 1922. Work on all other 
products was halted. The entire facilities 
of the factory on night and day shifts were 
used. Eleven months later the first solid 
trainioad of the new gyrofoam washers was 
shipped. It went to Philadelphia for dealers 
in the eastern seaboard States. This was, 
so far as is known, the largest single ship- 
ment of any household appliance up to that 
time, Another trainload was shipped in 
July, followed by an order for three train- 
loads. 


By this time the factory was oversold and 
orders of this size could not be handled. 
Within less than 2 years Maytag had 
spurted to a position of world leadership in 
washer production. 

By March 1926, production had increased, 
80 that trainload shipments could be re- 
sumed, They became numerous, and many 
Tecords were broken. In May 1927, the fac- 
tory dispatched what is believed to be the 
largest single shipment of merchandise ever 
made of any kind up until then—eight solid 
trainloads of gyrofoam washers, valued at 
$2,750,000, 

SHIFT TO WAR OUTPUT 

Numerous tmprovements, culminated in 
1939 in the Maytag Master. These featured 
an Improved roller on the wringer, enlarged 
tub, and faster and more efficient washing 
action, There have been variations of this 
model and, with additional improvements, 
it has remained the basic design for the 
firm’s conventional washer today. 

In 1941 the plant turned to war produc- 
tion, At the peak, 97 percent of output 
Was for war. The balance was for washing 
Machine repair parts made in a small sec- 
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tion of the plant. This kept most of the 
existing Maytag washers in operation for 
the duration, 

The plant was converted from highly 
standardized mass production to manufac- 
ture of a great variety of intricate parts and 
items. Initial work was on tank track pins, 
shell adaptors and machine shafts, pinions, 
worms, and gears for gyroscopes. 

The aluminum section was converted to 
exclusive production of heat-treated alumi- 
num aircraft castings. 


New Movers PRODUCED WHEN ADVANCES 


WARRANT 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 
Newrox, Iowa—The postwar period 


brought a pent-up market for products of 
the entire home laundry industry. It saw 
u revolution in equipment. 

The automatic washer is almost solely a 
post-war product, since only 350,000 of them 
were sold before. The automatic drier and 
combination washer-driers are entirely post- 
war developments, Production has become 
as highly complicated in many respects as 
that in the automobile industry. 

Many changes also took place at Maytag. 
Since 1946, the first full postwar year, the 
firm has introduced several radically new 
products, and sales have risen to more than 
four times the prewar level, 

More than $35 million have been invested 
in two new plants and in modernizing the 
old one, The manufacturing plants were 
converted to what is probably the highest 
ree of integration in the home laundry 

el 

Before the war, the firm purchased many 
components. Now, it produces just about 
everything that goes into its products except 
electric motors, timers and controls, molded 
plastic parts, and some die castings. Thus, 
the firm is in a position to exercise a high 
degree of quality control over components 
and achieve many manufacturing economies. 

R. & D. UNIT HELPS 


Closely related to this has been the ex- 
pansion of its highly specialized research and 
development division. This department goes 
back to the early inventive genius of Howard 
Snyder. Its procedures are closely linked to 
dominant management policy, 

Unlike many firms in the industry, Maytag 
does not produce yearly models. Changes, 
more often than not, have not coincided with 
introduction of new models by other com- 
panies. Officials estimate that while one 
company turned out 28 different models, 
Maytag in the same period introduced 6. 

Each new Maytag product is required to 
contain radical improvements and develop- 
ments. This is further explained by Fred 
Maytag, president: 

We believe that progress involves change, 
but that change alone does not necessarily 
involve progress.” 

Mr. Maytag showed what he meant by 
demonstrating a new feature, an improve- 
ment introduced for an existing automatic 
washer model. He emphasized that this was 
an added feature and that the model was 
otherwise unchanged. 

CHANGES SUPERFICIAL 


“The approach, which I term artificial ob- 
solescence,” he states, “is typified by the 
manufacturer who introduces new models 
annually, come what may. Sometimes these 
represent significant Improvements, but most 
frequently they embody only superficial face 
lifting. 


“This approach may have been attractive 
to many appliance manufacturers because it 
seemed to work so well in the automobile in- 
dustry for so many years, It made its ap- 
pearance in the appliance industry in the 
early 1950's, was widely adopted, and is very 
nearly a standard practice. 
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“The other approach to this problem, true 
obsolescence, is really quite different. It is 
strongly rooted in the philosophy that model 
changes should represent significant im- 
provements in the product. These should 
provide the dealer with distinct and demon- 
strable advantages to the customer. 

“This does not tle the introduction of new 
models to the calendar. Rather, it insures 
that new models will be introduced whenever 
a new and better way has been developed for 
the particular appliance to perform a job for 
the housewife.” 

CHAOS CAUSED 


Mr. Maytag is firmly convinced that the 
practice of planned or phychological obso- 
lescence has not served to benefit either the 
consumer, the dealer, or the manufacturer. 
“Quite to the contrary,” he said, “I believe 
that it has contributed in a marked degree 
to the chaotic conditions which have existed 
in the appliance industry, particularly dur- 
ing the past few years.” 

He charged that emphasis on annual mod- 
els has turned the retail marketplace into 
an oriental bazaar and transformed a pro- 
spective customer into an avid, price-con- 
scious bargain hunter.” 

He sees retail dealers as the biggest losers, 
since annual models quickly obsolete their in- 
ventorles and place great strains on their 
sales forces and merchandising methods. 
High tooling cost of annual model changes 
by the manufacturer, he contends, must 
either be absorbed by him or passed on to 
the consumer or the dealer or both in the 
form of higher prices or smaller profit 


margins. 
DESIGNS IMPROVED 

Mr. Maytag hastens to emphasize that the 
company does produce new products. “Here 
at Maytag three kinds of development are 
constantly in progress. First of all, we are 
continually studying the modification of 
present designs in order to eliminate all 
causes of product failure in the home, to im- 
prove our manufacturing techniques, and to 
reduce the cost of manufacture. 

"Secondly, we are continually concerned 
with the development of new models and new 
features to meet the changing needs of the 
consumer. And, finally, we are continually 
working for the development of new con- 
structions and entirely new products. This 
is our long-range development program.” 

True obsolescence, Mr. Maytag insists, mo- 
tivates the customer to buy. He cites the 
rapid public acceptance of manmade fabrics 
and growing acceptance of wash and wear“ 
garments. 

‘There is at least one in every family and 
they comprise as much as 10 percent of some 
wardrobes. They have made it necessary for 
appliance manufacturers to develop new 
automatic washers and new driers designed 
specifically to provide proper laundering pro- 
cedures. These needs make old machines 
that do not do the job obsolete. 

In answer to this demand, the Maytag All- 
Fabric Washer in 1956 was the first to offer a 
combination of cold water and rinse with 
slow speed agitation and spin. This pro- 
vided the housewife with proper washing 
procedure for all fabrics formerly requiring 
hand washing, including manmade fabrics, 
fine woolens, and cashmeres. 


MAYTAG SPINS IN MODERNITY 
(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 
NewTON, Iowa.— Practically all major post- 
war construction and expansion at Maytag 
has centered around plant 2, devoted to 
production of automatic washers and dryers. 
Built in an area of what was a cornfield, it 
has more than doubled in size since 1949. 
Located on a tract of more than 100 acres, 
the plant has its own waste-treatment sys- 
tem comparable to any in some of the Na- 
tion's largest cities, 
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Within more than 1 million square feet 
of floorspace are a giant two-furnace, porce- 
lain-enameling facility, ultramodern electro- 
plating department, and a central-service 
warehouse. More than 12,500 freightcars and 
trucks are loaded from the terminal of this 
warehouse each year. 

One of the country’s most modern and 
efficient assembly lines makes it possible to 
receive raw steel at one end and turn out 
finished, crated products at the other. 

There are 84 miles of crossing and criss- 
crossing overhead trolleys and floor-level 
conveyors that carry parts, subassemblies, 
and finished washers and dryers from one 
end of the plant to the other. 

LINES CROSS 


At one point these lines cross in four 
directions. With washing machines above, 
in front, behind, and all around, it re- 
sembled the California freeways. 

The many and complicated steps in as- 
sembly include a number of inspection 
checks of each machine. These are first for 
mechanical and electrical performance, then 
through a sound room for excessive noise, 
and a final complete test before being crated. 

Several machines are picked at random 
daily to be run for a 24-hour check. Auto- 


matic packaging machines include their own . 


gluepots and sealing apparatus. Each is 
capable of packaging 1,200 appliances in an 
8-hour day or 2½ a minute. 

In this day of automation, it may come as 
a surprise to learn that there are still some 
800,000 wringer washers sold each year. 
Maytag, one of the few firms still producing 
wringer washers, makes about a third of 
them, 

HISTORIC AREA USED 

Wringer washers are manufactured at 
plant 1 in the area where the first Maytag 
washer was put together by hand over a half- 
century ago. The bulk of manufacturing 
operations is in a five-story building which 
houses machining, sheet metal, welding, as- 
sembly, heat treating, tooling, and other 
allied departments. 

Six million of the company's washers had 
been produced here by October 1949, before 
automatic-washer production began. Wring- 
er washers still comprise an Important part 
of overall production. 

Auxiliary operations are carried on in an- 
other factory at nearby Hampton. This 
plant also makes replacement parts of dis- 
continued models. 

Maytag has a rigid policy regarding serv- 
icing of its products. There is a heavy 
budget and extensive training program for 
this purpose. 

Officials are proud of the fact that the com- 
pany's malling list carries nearly 20,000 
names for service literature, but only 16,000 
for sales material. Over 1½ million parts 
are carried on inventory. A repair and serv- 
ice department is equipped to renovate and 
rebuild appliances as much as 30 years old, 


DURABILITY STRESSED 


“We aim to build products that do not 
need to be serviced,” states Mr. Maytag. “It 
is our stated goal to deliver a product which 
can be installed in the customer's home 
with confidence that it will require no major 
repairs for 10 years. 

We have not yet achieved this objective, 
but we know that significant and steady 
strides are being made toward that goal.” 
He points out that evidence indicates that 
service costs on Maytag products are the 
lowest in the industry. 

The firm has an unusual distribution pat- 
tern. It sells directly to 15,000 retail deal- 
ers Instead of using the conventional proce- 
dure of going through jobbers. It manufac- 
tures no private-label merchandise and is 
associated with no large chain organizations. 

Work of the research and development 
division is far-reaching in the home-laundry 
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field and other industries. Several of the 
major washing-machine companies have li- 
censing agreements with Maytag for use of 
the firm’s inventions. 

During the past 10 years over 100 patents 
have been granted to members of the de- 
velopment division and approximately an- 
other hundred are pending at present. The 
company has been granted 40 patents on seal- 
ing construction which are used in other 
brand washing machines, water faucets, soft- 
drink dispensers, and gas valves. 


SALES Leap RETAINED—MAYTAG SIGHTS ON 
Furure 


(By Bernice Stevens Decker) 


NewrTon, Iowa.—The Maytag Co. has tena- 
ciously clung to its position as an independ- 
ent manufacturer and specialist in home 
laundry equipment. It has retained this 
through the dificult postwar perlod that 
brought major changes to the industry. 

Before the war, Maytag was the giant of 
the home laundry industry. That was before 
large corporations entered the field. It has 
maintained its lead and independence, how- 
ever. 

Since the war, nearly all other independ- 
ent producers of laundry equipment have 
either gone out of business or been pur- 
chased by or merged with larger companies. 
The remaining few have diversified their 
lines to include other appliances. 

Since 1917 there have been 215 companies 
in home laundry equipment at one time or 
another. Today there are only 25. Their 
business, which includes sales of washers, 
dryers, and ironers, totals $1 billion a year. 


MAYTAG RATED AT TOP 


A major share of this business goes to 
Maytag, which is rated as the top earner. 
The firm is reported to have the highest 
ratio of operating incomre to sales in the 
industry, as well as a better return on sales, 
It did the best job of climbing out of the 
1957 and 1958 recessions. While the indus- 
try as a whole showed a decline of 2 percent 
in 1958 Maytag sales showed an increase of 
7.3 percent. 

The firm has manufactured and sold about 
11 million washers since 1907, more than 
half of them since World War II. Fred P. 
Maytag II, president since 1940, attributes 
this continued growth to a policy of con- 
sistent management. He is the third genera- 
tion and fourth Maytag to head the firm, 
with two serving in the same generation. 

The Maytag Co. Foundation is adminis- 
tered by company members and outsiders. It 
supports a college scholarship program, with 
no restrictions on study program, open to 
children of empolyees and graduates of the 
local high school. A teacher enrichment 
program aims at helping the city of Newton 
attract better teachers. 

Nearly 3,000 of the 13,000 residents of 
Newton work at Maytag. But Maytag offi- 
cials are anxious that this not be considered 
& company town. They are just as anxious 
as the chamber of commerce to attract new 
industry here. Mr. Maytag is well aware 
that the firm is part of an economic change. 

Iowa is a leading agricultural State, but 
for continued growth it is necessary to stim- 
ulate Industrial development. Many em- 
ployees commute, some as much as 150 miles 
a day. Some are part-time farmers. They 
are dependent on industry, industry on 
them. 

ISOLATION POSES PROBLEMS 

Operating so far from highly industrial- 
ized areas, Maytag must meet sources of 
problems of supply and markets. The com- 
pany has to maintain two small passenger 
planes which are in constant use. Mr. May- 
tag himself is a licensed pilot. A U.S, map 
in his office pinpoints every city in which he 
has landed his plane, and there are 122 pins. 
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Executives have to make frequent trips away 
from home. 

Maytag, the fifth largest industrial em- 
ployer in Iowa, expects to share in the com- 
ing growth. It looks for its own growth in 
its present specialty products, washers and 
dryers. 

Mr. Maytag sees a gradual growth for the 
industry as a whole. Some of this will 
come from new family formation. However, 
a large part will come from replacements. 
The present saturation of washing machines 
is estimated at 87 percent of homes, Since 
about half of these are still wringer washers, 
they will eventually be replaced by auto- 
matics. 

Actually, three out of every five wired 
homes still do not have automatic washers. 
Seven out of eight are without dryers. The 
early automatic washers sold from 1946 to 
1949 are beginning to be eligible for replace- 
ment. With the rapid increase in sales of 
automatics since 1949, this replacement 
market should grow rapidly. 


Let Justice Prevail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a subject of much concern to 
New Jersey has been the unfair tax bur- 
den which has been levied on New Jersey 
residents who work in another State. 
Clearly, the present situation wherein 
New Jersey residents who work in New 
York pay a heavier New York State in- 
come tax than New Yorkers is unjust 
and inequitable. It was encouraging, 
therefore, to note an editorial from the 
Newark Star-Ledger of August 9 that 
there now appears some basis for opti- 
mism that a remedy is in the offing. 
This encouraging news has to do with 
reports that New Jersey and New York 
are on the verge of entering into a com- 
pact. Such a compact would grant New 
Jerseyans several million dollars relief 
from discriminatory out-of-State taxa- 
tion. In return, New Jersey would help 
New York collect taxes from New York- 
ers. 

The citizens of my State are emi- 
ently entitled to some measure of tax 
ustice and I am hopeful that it will not 

be withheld too much longer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Newark Star-Ledger 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: e 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 

Aug. 9, 1959] 
Let JUSTICE PREVAIL 

The thousands of Jerseyans who are vic- 
tims of the New York State income tax 
gouge were treated to some encouraging news 
last week. It is reported that New Jersey 
and New York are on the verge of entering 
into a compact on taxes, 

The compact—which also might be called 
a deal—would grant the Jerseyans several 
million dollars relief from discriminatory 
out-of-State taxation. In return, New Jer- 
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sey would help New York collect taxes from 
New Yorkers who work in New Jersey and 
are ducking their obligations to their home 
State. 

The second part of this deal would soften 
the impact on the New York Treasury in giv- 
ing relief to the Jerseyans. 

The Jerseyans, who work in New York and 
pay a heavier New York State income tax 
than New Yorkers, have been the recipients 
of many expressions of sympathy. But these 
have not prevented the continuation of the 
tax—nor an increase in the rates. 

The new rates make it even more impera- 
tive that the Jerseyans get the tax fustice 
to which they are so eminently entitled and 
which has been delayed so long. 

The indication is that the amount of re- 
lief afforded the Jerseyans will be determined 
by how much New York can stand to lose. 
New York has a three-man committee work- 
ing out the details of the relief plan. The 
&pproach seems to be to devise a formula 
Which will produce a predetermined loss 
figure. 

This could well mean that there will still 
be an inequity. But New York undoubtedly 
figures it would be granting enough relief to 
quiet most the complaints. 

Tax justice, however, should not be com- 
puted on the basis of what the gouger can 
stand to lose. Justice involves principles 
which are independent of a State's need for 
funds. Anything which would leave Jersey- 
ans paying more than New Yorkers with the 
same income and expenses would be an in- 
Justice. 


Commendation on Service at Dearborn 
Veterans Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following fine commenda- 
tion by Mr. Edward Revolt of the treat- 
ment he received at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in Dearborn, Mich., 
which is in the district I represent: 

Warne, Mchn., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Ma. CONGRESSMAN: Recently I com- 
pleted a 3-week confinement in the vet- 
erans’ hospital at Dearborn, Mich. My case 
Tequired certain tests, examinations, and 


surgery. 

It was my first experience as s patient in 
an institution of this kind and I was pleas- 
antly surprised at the excellent care and 
treatment I received. 

Th doctors, without exception, impressed 
me with their patient interest, thorough- 
ness, and professional skill. 

The nurses and aids were solicitous, kind, 
helpful, and attentive. 

The food was wholesome, well prepared, 
and tasty. The all-round efficiency, order- 
liness, and general conduct of affairs be- 
Spoke of excellent management and super- 
viston. 

It gives a taxpayer gratification and a 
feeling of pride that this much-needed 
Government agency is functioning on such 
& high standard of proficiency. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD “TED” E. REVOLT. 
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One Modern Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this day when our Armed Forces com- 
mand such a sizable portion of our na- 
tional resources, and when our very ex- 
istence depends to a major extent on 
the capabilities of the Armed Forces, 
clear expressions by professional soldiers 
on the needs of the Armed Forces, or a 
particular branch thereof, should be 
studied with care by all in a position 
to exercise an influence on the shaping 
of our Armed Forces. On August 3, Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke, commanding general, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, ad- 
dressed the Association of the United 
States Army on the subject “One Mod- 
ern Army.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of General Clarke be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By Gen. BRUCE C. CLARKE, COM- 
MANDING GENERAL, U.S. CONTINENTAL 
AnMy COMMAND, TO THE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Avgust 3, 1959 
It is indeed a great honor for me to ad- 

dress this annual meeting of the Association 
of the United States Army. In this audi- 
ence are leaders of government and industry, 
distinguished soldiers of yesterday and mili- 
tary leaders of today and tomorrow. One of 
the principal objectives of this association is 
to insure power for peace through an ade- 
quate modern army. I support your purpose 
and commend your efforts. 

My topic this afternoon is one which Is 


very dear to me: The concept of “One Mod- 


ern Army.” 
nificant. 

One. signifying unity and cohesiveness to- 
ward a common purpose—the will and skill 
to help defend the free world. 

Modern. That vital element of military 
power so aptly covered by the Chief of Staff 
during the previous period, and 

Army. That vital member of the triservice 
tenm in general war and the decisive ele- 
ment in limited war. 

I shall cover three main headings: 

What do we mean by one modern army? 

Why do we need it? 

How do we attain it? 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY ONE MODERN ARMY? 


In battle there has never been anything 
but one Army. No victory in American mili- 
tary history has ever been won by a single 
arm, service or component of the Army. 
Victory in the field has always been the 
product of the combined efforts of Regulars, 
guardsmen, reservist, and Army civilians 
with all arms and services working as a 
combined arms team. 

Ever since the French and Indian wars, 
the wars in which America has been en- 
gaged have fought primarily by civilian sol- 
diers—the volunteers or draftees who were 
“in for the duration.” Even today, a sizable 
proportion of our Active Army is made up of 
the noncareer soldiers who will return shortly 
to civilian life. It is, then, these “short 
timers” together with the Regular Army, the 
National Guard, and the Army reserve who 
make up our one modern Army. 


Each word of this title is sig- 
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To attain combat readiness we must weld 
these components together. The one Army 
concept must pervade all ranks, The 
ground soldier is not a guardsman, nor a 
Regular, nor a reservist, nor a selectee. He 
is simply the American fighting man on 
the one Army team. 

Maj. George Fielding Eliot, in a recent 
article on this subject, stated this philos- 
ophy very well. He said“ * * the indis- 
pensable cement of a structure of military 
unity must be confidence and that confi- 
dence has its dwelling place in human 
minds and hearts. It can be achieved 
when human beings * * * have a common 
feeling of belonging together, of sharing a 
common purpose and common ideals.” 

We must maintain a unity of purpose 
toward the common goal of preparedness. 
Within our modern Army there is no place 
for parochialism, jealousy, or friction. De- 
feat of our potential enemies requires the 
combined efforts of all branches and all 
components working together as a team. 
Every component, every arm and service, 
every element of civilian support—both 
within the Army and in industry—has a 
vital role to play before victory is attained. 

That teamwork so necessary for victory 
has reached the highest point in peacetime 
history. There is yet more to be done. 

The one Army concept will not be fully at- 
tained until: 

Our Army is a force represented by the 
concentrated efforts of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Army Reserve. 

Every member of that force considers 
himself as a member of that team. 

Every member is trained and ready to fill 
his role, and 

The Army is truly united in the eyes of 
the public as one cohesive whole. 

WHY DO WE NEED ONE MODERN ARMY 


The need for mutual comradeship, under- 
standing and cooperation has never been 
greater. The announced intention of our 
potential enemies is world conquest. Their 
military capabilities for carrying out this 
intention are the strongest of any aggressor 
in history. Modern technology has sliced 
wafer thin our protective cushion of time 
and space. No longer do broad oceans and 
powerful allies grant us years to mobilize 
and train our forces. No longer do we have 
months to activate units and perfect team- 
work within the Army after war begins. No 
longer do we have time to erase conflicting 
attitudes and complete the welding process 
before commitment to battle, 

Selected divisions and supporting units of 
the National Guard and U.S. Army Reserve 
are earmarked and must be trained and 
ready for mobilization immediately following 
M-day. These forces are essential: 

To replace without delay those Active 
Army forces moved abroad at the outset of 
hostilities. 

To provide additional divsions—beyond 
those of the Active Army. 

To futini our NATO commitments. 

To man our air defense forces, 

To enlarge our training establishments. 

These units and individuals must main- 
tain a high state of combat readiness. Com- 
bat knows no distinction whatsoever be- 
tween combat ready units or individuals of 
the Active Army, the National Guard, or the 
Army Reserve. Granted there is a difference 
in the degree of combat readiness appropri- 
ate to a Reserve unit and an Active Army 
2 But never has the difference been so 


From the very outset of a shooting war— 
general or localized—all componets and all 
arms and services will be involved, The 
unity of spirit and teamwork in performance 
80 essential to combat readiness must exist 
throughout the Army before the first shot 
is fired. Today our Reserve components are 
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an integral part of our deterrent to 
aggression. 
HOW CAN WE ATTAIN THE GOAL OF ONE 
MODERN ARMY 


The first step in the attainment of such 
a goal is to Insure that the concept of one 
modern Army pervades all ranks. There 
must be a realization on the part of each 
component of the vital role they and their 
teammates play in national security. There 
must be a profound respect by each com- 
ponent for their comrades in arms, 

Our public information program must be 
based on the one-modern-army concept. The 
public must be informed of the wital role 
that Reserve components play in national 
security. They must realize that the Army 
is not a sect apart, but that the Army is 
truly a service of the people, provided by 
the people, and for the defense of the people. 
In the eyes of the public all Army personnel, 
regardless of component, must be considered 
as “soldiers” of the one modern army. 

The second step in attainment of the one- 
modern-army goal is to increase the com- 
bat readiness of all our Reserve component 
forces. Each unit must be maintained at its 
maximum authorized peacetime strength 
with trained personnel. The Army Reserves 
must maintain a pool of trained individuals 
prepared to fill rapidly the vacancies in stra- 
tegic forces and the training establishment. 
Each unit must maintain the plans and the 
ability to absorb these fillers and mold them 
into full-strength units with minimum de- 
lay. All commanders must be prepared to 
operate full-strength units. Commanders, 
staffs, and troops must be trained on modern 
equipment and in current concepts of opera- 
tion. We must advance the tactical train- 
ing of all components through the unit 
training phase. 

The third step is to maintain this close 
mutual relationship between components of 
the Army. To achieve the required degree 
of combat readiness the same training and 
the same principles for guiding 
must be applied to all. In addition, all 
components must be trained on the same 
types of equipment. 

There must be an increased participation 
by all components in Active Army exercises 
and maneuvers. We must learn to work 
together and fight as a team. 

More use must be made of the Active 
Army service schools and training courses 
by the Reserve components, Conversely 
such schools and courses must con- 
sider the requirements of the Reserve com- 

ts when preparing the scope and 
establishing the course lengths. Appropriate 
courses for commanders and staffs should 
be attended jointly by all components. Our 
commanders who are going to fight together 
must get to know and respect each other's 
capabilities. 

There must be more participation by Re- 
serve components in studies on reorganiza- 
tion and equipment. development, and re- 
search. Conversely, the special problems of 
the Reserve components must be thoroughly 
considered in such actions. 

Finally, we should standardize, to the 
maximum extent practicable, our adminis- 
trative procedures. We should strive for 
uniform and standard forms, reports, and 
evaluations. 

These are dificult tasks. 

I consider that we have made great prog- 
ress toward attaining one modern army. 
The troop list of our National Guard and 
Reserve units has recently been revised to 
fill more adequately the force requirements 
for future combat. This was a major step 
in the right direction. These units are now 
being reorganized under the latest tables of 
organization and equipment. 

The RFA program whereby the Active 
Army is training Reserve personnel for 6 
months and returning them to their units 
is another big step. The Active Army 
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trained some 80,000 such personnel in fiscal 
year 1959. 

Reserve component personnel and units 
are taking an increasingly active part in 
Active Army exercises, CPX, training, and 
school courses, 

Reserve component units have reached the 
highest peak of combat readiness in peace- 
time history. 

But we still have a long way to go, The 
association and its individual members can 
assist in attaining this one modern Army. 
Congress must be made aware of the urgent 
requirement to provide all components with 
up-to-date facilities and equipment. Addi- 
tional armories and weekend training sites 
must be provided. Units must be provided 
with modern and serviceable equipment to 
the extent that they can maintain it efi- 
ciently. We need the green light and the 
green cash. 

We must impress upon the civic leaders 
and officials of every city and town the re- 
sponsibility they have to support their local 
Reserve component units. Localities must 
take pride in these units. The units must 
be made attractive for the higher type of 
youths of the communities. The public 
must realize the vital part these units play 
in national security. They must be im- 
pressed that survival later depends upon 
preparedness now. 

Again quoting from Major Eliot, “the illu- 
sion that hardware is everything and the 
soldier is a relic of Valley Forge and Gettys- 
burg can destroy our country. No crystal 
ball * * * can tell us where, when, how big 
or how long lasting will be the next emer- 
gency our Army will have to meet. Of two 
things we may be sure—we will need ground 
combat soldiers and we must train them 
beforehand.” 5 

We must impress upon all members and 
components of the Army the serious nature 
of the duty they perform, 

We must maintain high standards of ef- 
ciency In training and operation throughout 
all components of the Army. We must con- 
tinually raise our standards, our educational 
level, and our technical proficiency. 

We must weld all components of the Army 
together by mutual understanding and mu- 
tual respect. We must learn to work to- 
gether so that all branches and all compo- 
nents of the Army are a balanced, cohesive 
entity whose continuing element is team- 
work and whose ultimate objective is victory. 

In short, our purpose is to approach unity 
and combat readiness of all components with 
the urgency appropriate to the gravity of the 
international situation. Our goal is to move 
all units faster toward combat readiness un- 
til all our components have become one mod - 
ern Army—combat ready, 


The American Predicament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Kiwanis magazine of May 1959 
had an article “The American Predica- 
ment,” by Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, 
president, Bethany College, Bethany, 
W. Va. 

Dr. Gresham is one of the able edu- 
cators in America, and he has a pene- 
trating insight into the problems con- 
fronting our country. Bethany College, 
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of which he is president, is one of the 
most outstanding small colleges in the 
United States, and is the first church- 
affiliated school in the country, having 
been founded by Alexander Campbell 
who was the leading figure in the re- 
ligious movement known as the Christian 
Churches. The original name of the 
school was Buffalo Seminary. 

Bethany College emphasizes the build- 
ing of character, along with training of 
the mind, and the success which this 
unique college has achieve is indicated 
by the large number of its graduates 
who have been successful in all walks of 
life—religious, business, and public. In 
addition, from the establishment of this 
small college sprang other colleges of 
similar types all over the country. 

In order that the article by Dr. 
Gresham may be more widely available, 
I am placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THE AMERICAN PREDICAMENT 
(By Dr. Perry E. Gresham, president, Beth- 
any College, Bethany, W. Va.) 

A bronze tablet in Indianapolis records 
one of the wise and relevant remarks of & 
statesman and prophet: “Here February 11, 
1861, Abraham Lincoln, on his way to Wash- 
ington to assume the Presidency, in an 
address said: ‘I appeal to you to constantly 
bear In mind that not with the politicians, 
not with the Presidents, not with the office 
seekers, but with you is the question: Shall 
the union and shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest genera- 
tion?’ “ 

This timely warning calls each responsible 
person to assess the nature of the present 
American predicament with an appraising 
eye and a clear head. Three massive facts 
appear. The State is already enormous and 
is continuing to grow. The individual is 
very small and growing smaller. Only a rev- 
olutionary action can recover the autonomy 
of the Individual person and the values of 
private enterprise. 

War multiplies the size and power of the 
State. National survival demands a dicta- 
torship in a time of enemy attack or a time 
of international warfare. The two recent 
world war have given most of us experience 
in totalitarian citizenship. The wake of 
World War II has continued the apparent 
necessity for powerful central authority to 
withstand the external threat of hostile 
communist powers. Consequently, the 
American State has taken on colossal propor- 
tions. Approximately four fifths of the 
enormous federal tax revenue goes to pay for 
wars past, present, and future. The Krem- 
lin helps to enhance the size and power of 
the American Government. 

Internal American strife has created larger 
and larger bureaus with more and more per- 
sonnel spending more and more money. 
Big labor and big business require big gov- 
ernment to serve as referee and arbitrator. 
Each time a labor union cries out for Fed- 
eral help, as in the Wagner Act, a new bu- 
reau is formed with its retinue of vested 
interest career people and its bureaucratic 
needs. Each time an industry seeks special 
advantage through subsidy or legislation to 
Improve its position. for survival, or addi- 
tional consideration in protection or profit 
from the various commissions, or seeks for 
regulation to ayoid competition, new govern- 
ment agencies appear. As expenses mount, 
an army of tax collectors must be put in 
the field to divert funds from private to 
State use in order to meet the insatiable de- 
mands of Leviathan. 

The state grows because It is committed 
“to promote the general welfare.” This con- 
cept has come to mean a welfare state with 
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social security for the aged, unemployment 
compensation for the jobless, support and 
services for the indigent, and health serv- 
ices for the many. The needs of man out- 
run his supply, no matter how vast the pro- 
vision. Pressure for more social security, 
more unemployment compensation, more 
pensions, more health services, and more 
secure and easy government jobs builds up 
until the Leviathan grows apace, whether 
his. strange head resembles a pachyderm or 
@ jackass. 

Politicians must gain office and stay in 
Office, or they are not politicians. The most 
inviting and the most venerable means of 
Betting elected ls to make promises. The 
exclusive formula for retaining office is either 
to keep the promises or to make bigger 
promises to obscure the failure of perform- 
ance with reference to those already made. 
Since giveaway promises appear to get quick 
results, they occur to parties and candidates 
alike. The state grows in proportion to its 
Programs of expenditure. ‘With the colos- 
sal greed of military demands and the 
insatiable pressure for welfare programs, the 
state must arrogate to itself more and more 
functions, power, and proportions. Parties 
and persons who aspire to office out-prom- 
ise each other in a race to feed the Le- 
vlathan. 

Inflationary pressures encourage the 
growth of the state. Everybody wants in- 
fiation for himself, but not for anybody 
else. As pressure builds up for more and 
more wages, prices must go up. The same 
Pressures build up with respect to profits. 
The parties pinched by inflation cry out for 
government help. and the sensitive politi- 
Clans respond with the creation of new 
administrations, which involve more taxes, 
which require higher prices, which demand 
more wages; and the round repeats itself, 
The net result is more and more govern- 
ment. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, noted French po- 
litical scientist of the last century, described 
individuallam as “a mature and calm feel- 
ing, which disposes each member of the 
community to sever himself from the mass 
of his fellow creatures; and to draw apart 
from his family and his friends, so that, 
after he has thus formed a circle of his 
Own, he willingly leaves society at large to 
itself, Individualists owe nothing to any 
man, they expect nothing from any man; 
they acquire the habit of always considering 
themselves as standing alone, and they are 
apt to imagine that their whole destiny 
is in their own hands, Individualism is of 
democratic origin and threatens to spread 
in the same ratio as the quality of condi- 
tions.” This creature of early American 
Origin is little more than a museum plece. 
The individual features have become blurred 
in a collectivist world. 

With “security” as a major alm for the 
earning motive and conformity as the prin- 
Cipal consideration for the consuming mo- 
tive, there is precious little individualism 
left, The virtues of Puritan American— 
honesty, Industry, and frugallty—are widely 
ignored as Irrelevant. People who can at- 
tain security by belonging to the associa- 
tion, the union, or the party are not likely 
to knock themselves: out by working and 
Planning for it. Even wild birds prefer the 
feeder to the tent caterpillars in the forest, 
The responsibility to save for a rainy day 
has been turned over to Uncle Sam. Hon- 
esty, which once included payment of debts, 
has been delegated to posterity. The condi- 
tions of contemporary society do not en- 
Courage individual responsibility. 

Keeping up with the Joneses has taken a 
new turn under the spell of mass media. 
Tt may he “keeping down with the Joneses,” 
or “up.” as the case may be, but it must be 
like the Joneses, Consequently, our coeds 
move their walstlines up or down, and our 
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cars get bigger and “finnler,” or small and 
foreign. Our homes grow more automatic 
and our children grow more nervous in an 
effort to belong to the crowd. Deferred pay- 
ments enable the newlyweds to conform to 
the pattern of their parents. Our music 
tastes level out to match our preferences in 
architecture, drama, and literature. We 
have variety without great difference. We 
prefer the organization man to the individ- 
ualist. The dissenter or the private thinker, 
is an inconvenience, 

The individual is powerless against the 
political organization. Consequently the 
voter tends to join the consumer quest for 
the candidate who fits the norms of sincerity 
and federal generosity. Only the conformist 
ean belong to the machine, and only the 
machine can elect. The responsible citizen 
is obscured, The campaign oratory becomes 
perfunctory and dull, since it has little bear- 
ing on the election returns. 

The private enterpriser in learning has be- 
come lost in the crowd on the campus. The 
Benjamin Franklin formula of a lifetime of 
learning has been replaced with the “4 years 
and a degree“ formula, with as little learn- 
ing as possible. Individual thought on cru- 
cial issues is hard to come by. Executives 
read a few cult papers and a few mystery 
thrillers with very little else to stir up the 
neurons, 

Even the last citadel of man—his reli- 
gion—has. become socialized. Instead of a 
vertical answer to God, man tends to give 
horizontal answers to the 8 = 
highly respectable congregation a 
55 Private prayer has become beauti- 
fully professionalized. The multitudes hud- 
dle together in Jerusalem without much rec- 
ollectſon of the lonely vigil on a mountain- 
top at midnight or the silent walk by the 
shores of Galilee, 

As the state grows big, the individual be- 
comes small. People huddle together to dis- 
pel their loneliness and increase their shore 
in security and advantage. The family be- 
comes weak as a social unit. The peer group 
outranks the parents in prestige for the 
young. The conditions that beget autono- 
mous people have given way to conditions 
that encourage the mass society. 

The recovery of private enterprise begins 
with religion. No person is. an individual 
until he can say: “I must obey God rather 
than men.“ This fs the moral basis for all 
private judgment. The individual human 
mind that operates in a divine influence 
transcends all society, This is no invitation 
to fanaticism or antisocial attitudes. It is 
rather the basis for autonomous self-realiza- 
tion and private enterprise in acts and let - 
ters, as well as in money management and 
citizenship. Robert Frost has a wise old 
Yankee farmer say: “I call you to a one-man 
revolution; the only revolution that is going 
to come.” 2 

The right to be wise is posted on the as- 
sumption that a person thinks privately. 
Education must be restored. Invention, cre- 
ative art, new developments in the social 
order, and new ideas are the result of indi- 
vidual thought rather than educational con- 
formity. The quest for wisdom is a highly 
Individual matter. The appetite for learning 
is antecedent to intellectual achievement. 

A one-man revolution in the economy be- 
gins when a laborer stands up against his 
union or an industrialist stands up against 
his association in behalf of some worthy 
moral principle. The man who resource- 
fully develops his business without running 
to Uncle Sam is a one-man revolution. The 
young man who earns what he can by hard 
work and spends what he can afford is a pri- 
vate individual. The young wife who buys 
what is practical and beautiful rather than 
what is popular is a true person. The execu- 
tive or statesman who decides on the basis of 
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his best insight into the will of God rather 
than expediency has found himself. 

The problem of the ever-growing state 
must be met if any sphere for individual 
initiative is to be maintained. There are 
two massive social forces that resist the en- 
croachment of government. These are re- 
sentment against high taxes and resentment 
against the Joss of individual liberties. The 
™man of independent mind can encourage 
these forces by intelligent conversation and 
astute action. The employer has responsi- 
bility to make employees acutely aware of the 
tax that is diverted from his paycheck. 
He is responsible to dramatize the loss of 
liberty that comes with the overwhelming 
state. The intellectual, the clergyman, the 
worker, the homemaker, the common man In 
any vocation is involved in the struggle to 
recover the cherished concept of individual 
responsibility that is essential to personal 
fulfillment and the good society under God. 


Need for Outstanding Personnel in For- 
eign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
ful and searching letter about our for- 
eign aid program, which was published 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Times for August 12, 1959. 

Author of the letter is a warm personal 
friend of mine, Dr. Philip Selling of Port- 
land, Oreg., who is presently assistant 
professor of medicine on the faculty of 
the University of Indonesia, at Jakarta, 
in that island nation. 

I commend to my colleagues Dr. Sel- 
ling’s penetrating observations on the 
need for people of imagination, educa- 
tion, and orginality to administer and 
operate our costly program of foreign 
aid, which is so vital to the future of the 
free world. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANNING FOREIGN Am—LatTITuDE IN RUN- 
NING PROGRAM HELD MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
ECONOMIES 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The current congressional Interest in the 
managerial aspects of foreign ald programs 
is worthy of some comment. Foreign ald 
can and does work, and we all agree that it is 
necessary. However, if Congress proposes to 
put more stringent controls over the admin- 
istration of that program, it may run afoul 
of its own good intentions. 

Technically, more stringent controls mean 
more paperwork, more Washington super- 
vision, more contact with the various other 
agencies of Government, and possibly more 
rigidity of opinion by the administrators 
themselves. All of this takes more time, and 
the delays in activating a specific project are 
already so long in many instances that the 
timeliness of a project may be lost. 

Furthermore, it will be difficult to draw 
up stricter rules which must be applied to 
widely diffcrent nations and circumstances. 
Control also tends to lead to preoccupation 
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with big projects, since little ones do not 
always appear worthy of so much fuss and 
bother. Yet it is the little programs which 
often bring the biggest rewards. 

Each project in every country is, in one 
sense, an experiment; and it is in a field 
where we have little previous experience to 
guide us, Inherent in these experiments is 
the element of risk—the risk of failure. 
Congress may interpret the failures as waste, 
but they are also part of the learning proc- 
ess. Let us waste more, but let us waste it 
wisely. Latitude in planning without so 
many rules, freedom from projectitis, the 
willingness to try many small experiments 
in foreign ald are far more important than 
saving a few million in a budget of several 
billion. 

Actually, as has been pointed out many 
times in the last year, the problem is not in 
the program but in the man who runs it. 
Let him have a reasonable modicum of ad- 
ministrative intelligence. But let him also 
have imagination, an Interest in the people 
and problems of his area; and, above all, let 
him have the latitude to try to help these 
countries the way they want us to. 

PHILIP SELLING, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
University of Indonesia, 
JAKARTA, INDONESIA, August 3, 1959. 


Oneonta Star Urges Services To Elim- 
inate Any Servant-Master System 
Found To Exist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee under the chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Hlinois (Mr. 
Price] of which I have the honor to be 
a member, has recently been examining 
the problem of manpower utilization and 
specifically certain charges that have 
been made that enlisted men have been 
used as servants for senior officers, If 
these charges are borne out as a result 
of the investigation, it is clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the American people are 
opposed to such procedures and will in- 
sist that they be discontinued. Repre- 
sentative of the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people on this issue is a thoughtful 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
Oneonta (N.Y.) Star, of July 28. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the editorial for the information 
of my colleagues. 

[From the Oneonta (N. .) Star, July 28, 
1959] 
Argmy’s SERVANT-MASTER SYSTEM NEEDS 
CHECKING 

A lot has been said recently before the 
House Armed Services Committee about 
military officers using enlisted men as sery- 
ants. There has been testimony that these 
enlisted men cut grass, baby sit, cook, and 
perform other menial tasks. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Charles C. 
Finucane denies this. He told committee 
members that such men were assigned as 
“personal staff” people to relieve officers of 
“numerous administrative chores.” Repre- 
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sentative FRANKE KOWALSKI, of Connecticut, 
who started the investigation, questioned the 
word “assigned.” He wanted to know how 
Many men carried on the books as clerk- 
typists, and so forth, were actually working 
for officers as general handymen. 

The issue here is not one of semantics, 
Either enlisted men are being assigned to 
work as servants for officers, or they are not. 
The Department of Defense should be able 
to come up with a simple, direct answer to 
a simple question. And if the answer is in 
the affirmative, then steps should be taken 
to change a servant-master system of which 
most Americans strongly disapprove. 


East-West Trade: Advantages and 
Disadvantages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr, President, the 
question of expanding trade with the 
Soviet Union promises to grow larger and 
larger as the exchange of visits between 
Soviet and the United States becomes 
more frequent. It is well known that 
Russia is anxious for more trade markets 
in the west, as Mr. Mikoyan and Mr, 
Koslov made clear when they were here. 
The question is: Would greater trade 
with Russia be valuable and profitable 
for us? 

A very well-reasoned discussion of this 
subject may be found in an article writ- 
ten for the May issue of Tradescope by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] who con- 
cludes that increased trade can, if 
handled wisely, “be a net advantage for 
the United States and the free world.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, “East-West Trade: Advantages 
and Disadvantages,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Tradescope, May 1959] 


East-West TRADE: ADVANTAGES AND DISAD- 
VANTAGES 


(By Senator Husrer H. HUMPHREY) 


Since earliest times the interchange of 
goods between nations has exerted a pro- 
found influence on the political relations of 
the trading partners. Political commitments 
have in turn cast their shadow over trade. 
This two-way impact is Illustrated in the re- 
lationship between the Soviet bloc and the 
free world today. Until quite recently, the 
leaders of the Soviet Union have avoided ex- 
tensive exchange of goods with the non- 
Socialist world economy. On the other 
hand, the free world has been able to de- 
velop only as much trade as the Soviet state- 
trading system was willing to permit. 

During the past 5 years, however, there 
has been an increasing drive on the part of 
the Soviet bloc to enter the marketplace 
of the world. Because of its sudden emer- 
gence, it has often been suggested that the 
current Soviet economic offensive is merely 
a drive for political advantage with the ulti- 
mate aim of dividing the free world. Pre- 
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mier Khrushchey is reported to have said 
that “trade !s not economics, it is power.” 

In assessing the advantages and disad- 
vantages that might result increasing East- 
West trade, certain considerations should be 
noted, S 

Russia's monolithic trading mechanism 
with all its geographic subdivisions can con- 
centrate with telling effects on strategic ob- 
jectives and thus challenge the West, pre- 
cisely because Russia is not concerned with 
profits or taxes. Its state trading monopoly 
is in a position not only to sell but also to 
buy vast quantities of goods or raw materials 
at a politically propitious moment because 
price is no object and all attendant costs, 
such as transportation, are absorbed by the 
state.- Russia and the satellites, who are part 
of her economic orbit, are not concerned with 
the wage and price problems of the free en- 
terprise system. This preponderant advan- 
tage is strengthened even more because the 
free world is composed of trading competi- 
tors who are also maneuvering for a more 
profitable share of the world markets. Op- 
erating as individual units, they are not fully 
5 pped to meet massive Soviet competi- 
tion. 

Increasing shipments from the West have 
the effect of assisting the Soviets to overcome 
weaknesses and deficiencies, and thus in- 
evitably to strengthen their war potential. 
In the past, however, our refusal to lift the 
embargo on strategic trade items with the 
Soviet Union has not proved wholly success- 
Tul in containing Soviet economic advance. 
Although our efforts certainly slowed mo- 
mentarily the economic advance of the So- 
viet Union, we have failed to deter her. In 
fact, our limited trade policies have often 
served to stimulate the Soviets to accelerate 
development and expand production. This 18 
exactly what happened when we refused to 
sell aluminum to the Soviet Union imme- 
diately after World War II. By concentrated 
efforts, the Union was not only able to con- 
struct plants, but to produce aluminum at 
sufficient capacity that she was able to place 
a large volume on the world market last year 
and break the existing price structure. 

The current drive for the easing of restric- 
tions of East-West trade is more in the di- 
rection of strengthening the industrial, mili- 
tary, and economic prowess of the Commu- 
nist bloc. What the Soviet trade agencies 
want above all, of course, is goods that are 
strategically important, yet whose export 
had hitherto been prohibited under our 
Battle Act, Several of our trading partners 
have long been under pressure by their busi- 
ness communities to gell such goods to Rus- 
sia. Thus, ships, power generators, machine 
tools, presses, mining machinery, communi- 
cations and transportation equipment are 
now being sent behind the Iron Curtain as 
a result of the gradual relaxation of con- 
trols. In return the Russians sell and ship 
grain, fish, and raw materials such as lead, 
zine, copper, hides, and fur, plus a small 
amount of machinery. Underdeveloped 
areas can use the development equipment, 
but. any deal with the industrialized West 
always includes a request for capital goods. 

OBJECTIVES OF RUSSIA'S TRADE OFFENSIVE 

It seems as if the aim of Russia's trade 
Offensive is to attract the smaller nations 
(underdeveloped areas with major raw ma- 
terial exporta) into its commercial orbit, 
while at the same time undermining the 
competitive position of Western trading na- 
tions. Thus Russia has had enormous suc- 
cess in buying up the pressing surpluses 
of Finland, Burma, Iceland, Egypt, Uruguay, 
and Argentina, The West has been unable 
to step up Its own small programs of pre- 
clusive buying simply because of the Russian 
advantage whereby its trade monopoly can 
engineer deals without regard to the usual 
commercial terms, prices, or quality. This 
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initial advantage and the to en- 
gage in such large-scale buying have been 
pressed to the point of establishing commer- 
cial dominance, In the countries where 
aggressive export campaigns have been 
waged, Russia has succeeded in capturing a 
large percentage of that country's import 
market, notably Afghanistan 30 percent, 
Finland 20 percent, Egypt 20 percent, and 
Iceland 22 percent. 

Trading relations with the industralized 
West are beginning to resemble increasingly 
the trade between Oid Russia and Europe— 
fundamentally, the exchange of Russian 
foodstuffs and raw materials for manufac- 
tured goods. Her enormous industralization 
plan necessitates increasingly larger supplies 
of specialized machinery—for example, the 
Colossal extension of her chemical Industry 
depends on Western machinery. Trade in 
these Items cannot depend on barter deals, 
but requires hard currencies and gold. To 
earn the hard currency the Russians are 
Concentrating on the supply and export in 
very specific sectors—like scientific instru- 
ments for schools—of a quality and at prices 
that cannot be met by the United States of 
Ameriea. 

The West may be willing to trade with the 
Soviets, but certain difficulties have to be 
Overcome. Notably foreign customers’ un- 
familiarity with Soviet products; the West's 
lack of knowledge of Soviet suppliers; the 
problem of service and spare parts; the 
known Russian stand against the extension 
ot commercial credit to private foreign buy- 
ers; the dependability of performance on 
deliveries; and finally the question of 
whether trade relations may not be severed 
at will by the Russian political leaders if 
they wish to switch to more promising mar- 
kets in line with their political objectives. 

THK VOLUME OF SOVIET TRADE 


The Soviet Union is now making a con- 
spicuous effort to increase its commercial 
range outside the Communist bloc. By de- 
liberate policy, three-fourths of all trade is 
Teserved for its Communist trade partners. 
Since 1953, trade with the outside world has 
been gaining in volume. Measured by the 
extra-orbit portion of her trade, Russia is not 
& very important trading nation. To cite 
One figure, annual exports to all free coun- 
tries at present amount to about $1 billion. 
In terms of rank among trading nations, this 
puts her in our hemisphere somewhat ahead 
of Argentina but behind Brazil. In Europe, 
the size of Russia's annual volume of exports, 
excluding the bloc countries, places her 
somewhat between Austria and Denmark. 

Russia's largest trade partners outside the 
bloc are the following six countries: Finland, 
United Kingdom, Egypt, West Germany, In- 
dia, and France. To the first of this group, 
Finland, the value of annual exports in 1957 
amounted to $150 million; to the last, France, 
$67 million. With the United States, the 
Volume of trade conducted in a negligible 
affairs. Soviet exports to the United States 
amounted to only $16 million in 1857. 

The important thing to note is that the 
Soviet Government has undergone a change 
ot heart toward trade. It no longer con- 
Siders it a strategic liability. In recent years, 
it has been able to expand its trade all along 
the three main lines of geographic distribu- 
tion, namely with the bloc nations, with the 
industrialized nations of the West, and with 
the underdeveloped countries. The latter, it 
is true, are, for the most part, a new element 
in Soviet trade. Yet, as mentioned above, 
two of Russia's principal trade gut- 
side the bloc are underdeveloped nations, 
Egypt and India. 


ADVANTAGES OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


An Important fact to bear in mind is that 
the movement of trade between East and 
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West continued as a fairly active race during 
the worst years of the postwar period. The 
natural resources of the East have always 
exerted a strong commercial pull upon the 
West. This is especially true in Europe. 
The East. u variety of raw material 
needed in the West. Russia and her satel- 
lites are in a surplus position in forest prod- 
ucts, fertilizer, fuels, flax, s number of min- 
erals, and they regularly export a. wide variety 
of foodstuffs, ranging from grain to eggs. 

At the same time, the countries of the 
East have always served as an outlet for 
industrial products from the West, In many 
areas of technology. especially in the less 
strategic industries, Western producers have 
always appreciated the opportunity to 
broaden their market potential by keeping 
open the door to the East. True, it is an 
extremely unpredictable market. They buy 
at the margin, and they usually buy basic 
types of production equipment on a one- 
shot basis, but even a single sale of this 
sort, from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer, can be a large, profitable transaction, 
Above all, a channel for cooperation in a 
peaceful field. 

One aspect of this problem is often over- 
looked. Rising living standards in the So- 
viet Union, resulting from increased trade, 
or other factors, may make a contribu- 
tion to peace and may ultimately help to 
moderate the Communist dictatorship itself. 
As consumer aspirations are increasingly 
realized, it will become more difficult for 
the Soviet people to accept as valid the 
official image of the West as their mortal 
enemy, They will be more inclined to see 
the United States for what it fs. A growing 
professional-managerial class may be a force 
for moderation as it balances the power of 
the military and political elites. I do not 
believe in economic determinism, but I do 
belleve that economic factors influence the 
character of political institutions. 

In conclusion, I support an increased vol- 
ume of East-West trade because, if handled 
wisely, I belleve it can be a net advantage 
for the United States and the free world. 
There is little risk in expanding the volume 
of nonstrategic trade. In addition to the 
mutual economic values deriving from such 
an exchange of goods there are certain non- 
economic byproducts which may be even 
more important. Trade always means per- 
son-to-person contact, and sometimes means 
idea-to-idea contact, among the trading 
partners. Such contact may lead to greater 
political understanding. We should neither 
underestimate nor overestimate the contri- 
bution of international commerce to inter- 
national peace, but in these days of serious 
conflict let us not arbitrarily close any door 
to the greater exchange of goods, persons, 
or ideas. 


Must We Tax the Railroads Out of 
Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David A. Mackie, which appeared in 
the August 1959 issue of the Reader’s 
Digest entitled “Must We Tax the Rail- 
roads Out of Business?” 
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Must We Tax THE Runa OUT OF 
BUSINESS? 


(By David I. Mackie, chairman, Eastern 
Rallroad Presidents Conference) 

On the edge of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation in Montana's Glacier County lies 
the town of Cut Bank, population 4,500, 
Surprisingly, this small community boasts a 
large and expensive airport; it cost about 
$4 million of Federal Funds and it covers 
three times the area of New York's LaGuardia 
Alrport. Only one carrier, Western Airlines, 
uses this field. In 1958 about two passengers 
a day boarded its planes there. But the 
townspeople feel an airport is so important 
that they are willing to pay for its mainte- 
nance by keeping its 1,703 acres off the tax 
rolls and assessing a special annual airport 
tax against local property owners. 

On the face of it, this makes sense. If the 
citizens are willing to pay for an airport, 
well and good. But when you examine who 
paid what in this case, the logic becomes a 
little blurred. In 1958 the Great Northern 
Railroad, which runs through Cut Bank and 
is therefore a local taxpayer, was assessed 
$2,530 as its share of the costs of this com- 
peting facility; in the same year Western Air- 
lines paid $41.17. 

But if you should accuse Cut Bank of 
unfairness to the Great Northern, the city 
fathers could point out that in whacking 
the railroad hard with local taxes they were 
only following well-established practice. 
Some of our biggest cities—New York, Cleve- 
land, Boston, Pittsburgh, to name just a 
few—are masters of this art, and thousands 
of smaller taxing bodies are also practicing 
it with a will. In 1958 the bills of all these 
State and local tax collectors added up to a 
railroad tax of $400 million (in addition to 
$550 milllon in Federal income and payroll 
taxes). More than any other single factor, 
it is this huge sum that Is causing our rail- 
roads. frantic concern over what a 1958 Sen- 
ate report called the general decline of the 
railroads, 

While the rails have seen their revenues 
increase less than 1 percent a year over the 
past decade, their State and local taxes have 
climbed at the rate of more than 3 percent 
annually. There are two reasons for the 
railroads’ concern: the sheer aize of the 
taxes, and the relationship between the rail- 
roads’ taxes and those paid by their fast- 
growing competitors. 

The first problem stems from the fact that 
the rallroads are the largest Industrial own- 
ers of real estate in the United States, with 
386,000 miles of track taking them into 96 
percent of our 3,067 counties. This means 
that their rails run through literally thou- 
sands of individual tax Jurisdictions—States, 
cities, towns, villages and school districts— 
to which every year they must contribute. 
In New York State alone the railroads con- 
tribute to more than 6,000 taxing bodies. 

If these taxes had some logical relation- 
ship to the railroads’ earnings in each com- 
munity, the system might make some sense, 
But there is no such relationship. 

In New Jersey, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
paid $5,800,000 in taxes last. year while earn- 
ing only $700,000. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the local newspapers and 
the chamber of commerce conducted a cam- 
paign to force the New York Central to build 
a new passenger station, though the old sta- 
tion was already running at a deficit, The 
Central did build a new terminal, at a cost 
of $4,856,000, and the annual tax on it 
jumped from $8,484 to $48,799. 

In Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
spent $9,500,000 in realining its tracks and 
rebuilding its passenger shed as part of the 
city’s Golden Triangle redevelopment pro- 
gram—and immediately got iain ini a 
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highway or the improvement of an old one 
neoessitates building an overpass or chang- 
ing a grade crossing—which happens hun- 
dreds of times every year—the railroad not 
only has to contribute to the construction 
bill but finds itself paying more in taxes for 
the improvement. 

Exorbitant overvaluation of railroad fa- 
cilities for tax purposes is a temptation that 
many local politicians cannot resist. Jersey 
City, N. J., a major rail center with vast 
yards, is a case in point. When one rail- 
road serving this city sold 33 acres recent- 
ly—just to cut down on its crushing tax 
burden—the land, assessed at $621,296, sold 
for $19,472. 

One of the odd results of the multiplicity 
and overlapping of tax jurisdictions is that 
the railroad industry contributes more tax 
money directly to education than does any 
other private institution. Every year about 
60 percent of the rallroads property taxes in 
Illinois go to education. In 1956, 45 percent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad's $32 million 
State and local taxes went to schools. In 
School District No. 7 of Lincoln County, 
Mont., the Great Northern pays 91.38 per- 
cent of all school taxes levied in the dis- 
trict—despite the fact that the rallroad’s 
property comprises only one-third of 1 per- 
cent of the land. Altogether, the railroads’ 
State and local tax bill for education in 
1958—an estimated $140 million—was equal 
to almost a third of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the same school sys- 
tems. 

How the railroads’ huge tax payments 

with those of their competitors is 
the other half of the picture. Here again the 
problem goes back to the fact that the rall- 
roads own so much real estate: stations in 
the hearts of cities, freight yards in their 
outskirts, and hundreds of thousands of miles 
of track from coast to coast. All this they 
build and maintain themselves, and on all of 
it they pay taxes. 

But who builds, maintains, and owns the 
airports, the waterways, and the highways? 
By and large it is the Government, and the 
Government pays no tax. Nor, in any sense 
comparable to the railroads, do the airplanes, 
barges, and trucks that use these facilities. 

The airlines and water carriers pay noth- 
ing at all toward the construction and 
maintenance of their rights-of-way and sig- 
naling systems. The trucking industry does 
pay taxes in the form of registration and 
mileage fees, and in fuel and equipment 
levies. But these are merely user charges, 
intended to do no more than contribute 
toward highway construction, maintenance, 
and administration costs. (In fact, the 
truckers insist that all Federal automotive 
excise taxes be earmarked exclusively for 
highway purposes.) 

The railroads, on the other hand, without 
a cent of Government subsidy, pay the full 
costs of building, maintaining, and admin= 
istering their rights-of-way, and it is the 
rallroads, and the railroads alone, that must 
pay additional hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars toward the administrative costs of gen- 
eral government of the communities through 
which they run. 

In New York City the railroads pay about 
$9 million in taxes on their passenger facili- 
ties. How much of this goes to support the 
city’s two giant airports, La Guardia and 
Idlewild, it is impossible to estimate. Cer- 
tainly some does, since these two fields pay 
no taxes. 

Boston’s 2,000-acre Logan International 

which cost $74 million of city, State, 
and Federal funds, is not taxed at all. But 
the New Haven Railroad’s 3l-acre South 
Station m downtown Boston pays the city 
over a million dollars every year in taxes— 
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about the same as the user fees pald by all 
the airlines using Logan. 

In Ilinois the railroads paid $32 million in 
property taxes in 1955. The 244 trucklines 
doing business in the State, the 17 certifi- 
cated airlines and the 65 barge and towing 
companies paid $800,000. 

The ons encouraging glimmer of light for 
the railroads is the fact that more and more 
peopie are beginning to worry about this 
situation. Early this year a report to the 
governor of New York by his special assist- 
ant on transportation admitted that the 
State's treatment of the railroads was grossly 
unfair, and went on to say that this was 
actually costing the State money in the form 
of lost business and employment. As a re- 
sult, the legislature has already enacted 
measures to alleviate the situation to some 
degree. In West Virginia railroad tax re- 
form is likewise before the lawmakers. 

At the Federal level Senator GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS of Florida has conducted long and 
deep-probing hearings into the rall situa- 
tion. The report of his subcommittee rec- 
ommends that State and local governments 
reexamine railroad taxes to correct the “in- 
equitable tax situation.” 

The problem is such a pressing one that 
the air is suddenly full of suggested solu- 
tions. Some observers suggest that railroad 
property used in connection with passenger 
service should be exempted from taxation 
since it is easily demonstrable that the rail- 
roads lose money on passengers. Others 
favor some kind of Government subsidy for 
the rallroads, to offset the subsidies their 
competitors get. There are even some who 
think that the solution lies in slapping 
heavier taxes on the railroads’ competitors. 

All these suggestions ignore one basic 
fact, It is our national policy to treat our 
so-called highways of commerce—roads, 
airways, canals—as precious national assets 
and to keep them free of taxation. Why, 
then, should this policy not apply to the 
railroads? Certainly, in terms of the ton- 
nage they carry, these are the most impor- 
tant transportation arteries of all. Why 
must they pay any property taxes? 

Despite the apparent logic of such reason- 
ing, nobody has yet dared to voice this 
suggestion. Property taxes are traditionally 
the province of the States, and who wants 
to stand up in public and ask the States to 
cut down the tree that rains $400 million 
into their treasuries every year? 

But somebody will have to start talking 
in these stark terms soon. For this tax 
shakedown is inflicting such deep financial 
wounds that the railroads’ very existence is 
threatened, 


Report by Senator Saltonstall to People 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the United States is a proud nation to- 
day—proud of its democracy, proud of 
its industry and especially proud of its 
people—of the rights of the individual. 

Mr. President, we must remain ever 
on guard to see that this Nation remains 
interested in the individual and that we 
remain and grow as a nation of the 
thrifty and hard-working. Of recent in- 
terest has been the proposal to broaden 
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the number of those who are able to pro- 
vide for their old age and declining years 
through their personal efforts rather 
than through Government means. 

We now have industrial and corporate 
pension plans where in a perfectly 
proper way employers provide for the 
retirement of their employees—showing 
concern for them as individuals. But, 
Mr. President, we must show that same 
concern for those individuals not cov- 
ered by corporate pension plans. Feel- 
ing as I do on this subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recently wrote a report to my 
constituents in Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE—THE AMERICAN War 


The foundation of the great democracy 
we enjoy in the United States is the respect 
2 citizens hold for each other as individ- 

8. 

Starting with our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence representatives chosen by our peo- 
ple have sought to build upon that founda- 
tion. 

Congress has always sought to keep the 
balance of equal respect for all individuals. 

At the present time a source of unbalance 
is the law surrounding the ability of each 
individual to provide for his own security in 
later years. 

The law now provides, for example, that 
employers may set up pension plans for their 
employees. An employer can deduct the an- 
nual payments as a business expense. The 
employee is not taxed until he receives the 
pension in later years. Thus the whole 
amount is not taxed to either employer or 
employee for an interim period. This leg- 
islation has led to the establishment of 
many corporate pension funds and even to a 
few set up by partnerships and individual 
employers. 

But this law omits the person who works 
for himself. This man, independent and 
self-supporting, deserves equal treatment 
under the law, for his enterprise has con- 
tributed greatly to our country's growth. 

Our self-employed persons are the back- 
bone of the country. They include the 
highly trained professional people, many of 
the master mechanics, small businessmen 
who own their own commercial establish- 
ments, and some manufacturers. From 
these people come many of the ideas and 
efforts that help build our country. 

At present they are not permitted tax 
deductions to set aside funds for their retire- 
ment even though they are, in essence, their 
own employers and might be doing it for 
their employees. 

President Eisenhower recognized the prob- 
lem when as a candidate in 1952 he said, 
“When this legislation was being considered, 
self-employed individuals were evidently 
forgotten, yet they get old and sick just as 
other people do.” Later, in his state of the 
Union message in 1953, he stated that en- 
couragement of pension plans for private 
individuals should be an important part of 
the legislative program. 

Since then little has been done, unfortu- 
nately to put this request into effect. 

A bill now before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives would correct a large part of this 
deficiency in the present law. 

H.R. 10 provides that self-employed per- 
sons can set aside, in an irrevocable trust, 
up to $2,500 per year. This amount will be 
deductible from gross income for purposes 
of income tax for the year the money was 
received, but will be considered taxable in- 
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come upon retirement. The rate of tax at 
retirement will probably be substantially 
less, since the individual will no longer have 
taxable earned income. The bill sets up 
certain conditions as to the type of fund into 
which the money is put and restrictions as 
to the conditions under which any of the 
funds thus set-aside can be withdrawn. 

The Senate Committee on Finance sched- 
uled another hearing on this bill for August 
11, and there is no way of determining at 
this time whether it or a similar bill will 
be reported by the Committee for Senate 
action. One reason for this has been the 
Treasury Department's opposition. The 
Treasury has been concerned that the tax 
relief offered will decrease the Federal rey- 
nue and put the budget out of balance. 

It correctly believes that the inflation 
caused by the deficit financing arising from 
an unbalanced budget will in effect weaken 
the retirement programs of all of us—em- 
ployed as well as self-employed. 

I believe the Treasury must work to find 
a way whereby a positive approach can be 
taken to correct the inequity in our present 
law, as the legislation basically is extreme- 
ly important and only fair to large numbers 
of our citizens. To avoid an unbalanced 
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alternative revenue thereby avoiding defi- 
cit dangers. 

The Treasury Department, in its opposi- 
tion to H.R. 10 has stated that it believes: 
(1) that it might cost the Federal Govern- 
ment 8300 million in tax revenue the first 
year, (2) that the bill is not fairly written, 
for although it corrects some of the inequi- 
ties in our present setup, it does not cor- 
rect them all, (3) that if the inequities were 
corrected it might reduce Federal revenue 
as much as $3 billion. 

Advocates of the bill have stated that they 
believe it will reduce revenue by only $100 
million and that although it may not cor- 
rect all of the inequities the opportunity to 
correct some of them should not be lost. 

The principle of this legislation is too im- 
portant to be lost through a difference over 
the way in which it should be put into 
effect. It may be possible that by judicious 
amendment of the present legislation much 
can be accomplished to correct many of the 
inequities. 

As far as the loss of revenue to the Treas- 
ury is concerned, both sides are talking 
about substantial sums of money. To this a 
reasonable answer must be found. But since 
this matter has already dragged on for 30 
many years, the best thing would be to get 
the principle of a self-employed retirement 
fund program established as soon as possi- 
ble, The revenue loss to the Treasury could 
be arranged so that the Treasury would 
have a period of time to build up the alter- 
native revenue sources. 

The United States has too long depended 
upon its self-employed not to continue to 
encourage them today. The self-employed 
of this Nation are hardworking people. They 
will continue to be so but we must not dis- 
criminate against them. 

I look forward to action on H.R. 10 or its 
equivalent, and hope that the Finance 
Committee can report a bill before the end 
of this session. Too much depends upon 
this matter of principle. The people have 
demanded it; an inequity exists that must 
be corrected. 

The individual and individual opportunity 
have been part of our proudest heritage in 
this democracy. HR. 10 helps fulfill this 
principle. 

Leverett SALTONSTALL. 
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We, the Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr, DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the remarks of Miss Mary 
L. Stevenson, of West Newton, Pa., who 
has written a very trenchant and timely 
speech entitled “We, the Public.” 

All too often in the complexities of 
political life a vast segment of our popu- 
lation known as the shareholders of cor- 
porations are overlooked. Their rights 
and the contributions they are making 
to the well-being of our society are in- 
advertently or purposely ignored. 

In a capitalistic system such as ours 
the contributions which the shareholders 
of corporations are making to the total 
economy is important and significant. 
Without their equities there would be no 
expansion of business, no increase in 
2 no growth in our competitive sys- 

m. 

I regard myself as a friend of labor, 
and a strong supporter of labor's efforts, 
but we must not overlook or neglect the 
stockholder whose investments make 
possible capital expansion and the crea- 
tion of more jobs. 


The speech follows: 


WE, THE PUBLIC—OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN 
Potrrics 


(By Mary L. Stevenson, West Newton, Pa., 
delivered at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March 30, 1959) 

I'd like to comment on some existing con- 
ditions and recent incidents which have 
been giving me grave concern, First, I want 
to make it quite definitely clear that I am 
not antilabor. Neither am I antimanage- 
ment. But I am becoming sick and tired 
of labor in capitals, as Iam sick and tired of 
all pressure groups. I feel that divisive tac- 
tics aimed to advance power and prestige 
of individuals or the interest of a particular 
group they represent can be anything but 
salutary for the general welfare. In today's 
world, if we are even to continue to exist, 
we've got to maintain and foster all of the 
elements of strength within us. For stability 
and for survival we've got to get on a sound 
basis—moral, economic, political, 

WHO IS THE PUBLIC? ' 

Recently a prominent labor leader was 
quoted in the newspapers as demanding with 
A grin “Who is the public?“ Did the grin 
mask a sneer? Did you feel affronted, as I 
did? In any event it would seem to be high 
time that we stockholders in this and other 
businesses, a very important segment of the 
public, find our voice, individual and collec- 
tive, and let it be known to others than 
management, that we do exist. Let it be 
known that we have not only a stake, but a 
moral responsibility, a sincere concern for 
everything which makes and keeps America 
strong and true to the principles of our 
Founding Fathers. No flippant question as 
to our identity is going to cause us to dis- 
appear or to “lie down and play dead.“ 
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There are people who relegate “dividend” 
or “stock” to the category of dirty words. 
This I resent, even as I find grossly unfair 
the technical terminology of “unearned in- 
come” for dividends or interest. 

I certainly worked for, earned, and saved 
the money with which I bought the first 
stock I ever owned. I was then, and have 
always been, proud to have even a small 
equity, a part ownership in the industry of 
America. I like to have even my limited 
share in furnishing the capital which “makes 
the wheels go round,“ which creates jobs, 
pioneers new fields, adds to our national 
wealth and strength, 

EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLDERS 


Employees are often also stockholders, and 
I think that is good, but all of us who own 
shares—individually and collectively—we are 
the real owners of our corporate industries, 

The money we invest to buy machines, 
build plants, etc., is really risk capital. Any 
number of things may, and sometimes do, 
cause low profits or even loss or failure in 
some of our businesses. We invest with the 
hope of getting a reasonable return for the 
use of our capital, but we all know that 
when business is poor, dividends are reduced 
or passed“ completely. 

Stockholders, as such, have no pensions, 
social security, unemployment insurance, 
“fringe benefits.” Many older ones among 
us enjoy none of these things from other 
sources, yet if we have worked hard and 
saved, according to the good old accepted 
American way, if we have invested some of 
our earnings in order to yield us an income 
and remain independent, we so often find 
tax programs discriminatory against us, 

PROFIT MISCONCEPTIONS 


In this regard I think it most deplorable 
that there is such widespread misconcep- 
tion, such frequent misrepresentation, about 
profits. Many, many honest folk are con- 
fused, and their knowledge of economics 
does not go beyond the most elementary 
level. So profits for bargaining or bullying 
purposes, can become some sort of a whip- 
ping boy. We are told a corporation has 
made millions in profits, and to the unthink- 
ing this may appear as a big pie to be cut in 
little pieces and divided. Pie-in-the-sky, 
rather than realism, is the measure of too 
many present-day attitudes. 

To make those millions, how many billions 
have gone into investment or capital out- 
lay, how many billions of products turned 
out and sold in a strongly competitive mar- 
ket? But we will say that in spite of ever- 
increasing costs a corporation has still 
shown a profit. Along comes our Uncle Sam 
to pocket more than half in corporate taxes. 

Please, Uncle, just use it wisely—defend us 
strongly, practice justice and humanity, but 
do not let the boys in Congress or elsewhere 
waste or cheapen our hard-earned dollars. 

AUSTERITY IN GOVERNMENT 

Some of your spendthrifts, Uncle, might 
be in better health for a small dose of au- 
sterity—and please, when it comes out of 
our pockets, we would like to know where 
our money goes. Won't you subject all your 
bureaus, bureaucrats, and Congress to strict 
accountability? 

But to return to our assumption of some 
net profits left after taxes. Shall we pass 
it around and divide it all up, either among 
shareholders or between shareholders and 
employees? Who Is so senseless or Irrespon- 
sible as to advocate a regular binge of that 
sort for any small or large business which 
hopes to continue? There must be reserves 
set aside for a rainy day, to plow back for 
new plans, new tools, materials, etc., and 
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for research which becomes increasingly 
important—to find new uses, new methods, 
new products—which will mean new and 
continue! jobs in the production field, 

Finally, our stockholder in a profitmaking 
corporation receives his dividend and is 
happy when he receives just a proper fair 
return on his investment. If he has ever 
thought of himself as the forgotten man he 
is zoon disabused, because back comes Uncle 
for his income tax, there is frequently per- 
egonal property tax at the local or county 
level, and the newly proposed tax 
suggests a further considerable bite on per- 
sonal property at the State level (Pennsyl- 
Vania). 

Where is our voice to protest prejudiced 
and discriminatory measures against our so- 
called unearned incomes? 


STOCKHOLDERS BEAR TAX LOAD 


Certainly the stockholders of business and 
industries, through invested capital, and 
taxes on the return thereon, are bearing 
their share of the load. While we are happy 
and proud to know this is so, we feel that 
anyone who does not know, or questions 
“Who is the public” should be reminded 
that we are a segment of that public, that 
we have a considerable stake, not only in 
creation of production and employment, but 
in the best interests, not of a group or 
class, but of our whole country, its strength 
and continuance. 

Another term which seems to have a dirty 
connotstion or is the “boogey man” to some 

- people, is automation, (Some 30 years ago 
there was technocracy.) 

Automation exists. It is progress, but it 
may often be, at least temporarily, uncom- 
Tortable, or even seemingly a hostile or fear- 
Tul force. i 

PAINFUL DISLOCATIONS 


It seems to me we are living in a fluid 
period, one of change as was the early in- 
dustrial reyolution in England. There are 
some painful dislocations, and I believe both 
Management and unions should share some 
responsibility to retrain and relocate dis- 
placed employees. (Two companies in which 
I had a small equity liquidated this year 
and I was very glad to note that one was 
making provision. for carryover of job 
rights, pensions, etc., with the purchasing 
company.) 

Man is the creator of machines, he tends 
and directs them, and he is still their mas- 
ter. While they can take over much that 
was tedious or routine, they open up new 
and varied avenues of employment. Re- 
search and training programs, by accepting 
the challenge, can pave the way to a better 
life. 

There exists, in some quarters, a very real 
problem of unemployment, but it must be 
faced and worked out with both vision and 
realism, and to me it certainly seems no 
solution at all, simply to pay bigger wages 
or benefits to the lucky ones who are still 
employed. Higher and higher wages and 
ealaries, unsupported by more productivity, 
more business, more real earnings, higher 
and higher prices, and still the two don't 
meet. And where do we go from here? And 
we so slap-happy, riding our spiral of in- 
fiation, that we are economically aiming 
for the moon and outer space, or can we 
keep our feet on the ground and anchor 
our present and future on sound values? 

TRUST IN MANAGEMENT 

We, as individuals or a group, do not sit 
around a bargaining table. We must and 
do delegate authority, and we must trust 
management. I believe that this manage- 
ment is trustworthy and that in general 
management today has an awakened social 
consciousness. 

While we delegate authority, in manage- 
ment, in government, certain obligations and 
responsibilities remain vested in us as peo- 
ple, as citizens, 
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The wind of Inflation can bear the seeds 
of disaster, When a Nation’s currency be- 
comes much cheapened by inflation, there 
seems so often a correlation with loss of 
moral integrity and stability, both on the 
part of individuals and governments. His- 
tory gives us so many unpretty pictures of 
such decay in both anclent and modern 
times, and the unhappy fates of other lands 
are of record for us to heed, 

Recent stories from Washington and else- 
where tell of waste and worse at the expense 
of eltizens and taxpayers, and to the shame 
of all of us. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS ‘ 


These things I haye touched upon are of 
very real concern to everyone, and must be 
resolved with intelligence, reasonableness, 
integrity and courage. 

And what do we do, we the public? 

Current news stories relate proposals that, 
as labor is deeply involved, management 
too should become active in politics. 

Whereas management, as a group, would 
doubtless become a target under such cir- 
cumstances, we all, individually and collec- 
tively, should assume our responsibility in 
politics, which is the sclence of govern- 
ment. 

I wonder whether we inform ourselves, 
seek and support worthy candidates, vote, 
make our wishes and displessures known as 
they relate to our own interests, or the best 
interests of our country. 

We are a part of the public which does 
exist and our role must be enlightened, ac- 
tive, honorable and responsible. 


Hal Kelly Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Henry 
Hagans Kelly, a career public servant 
since 1923, is retiring from his pest as 
director of the Office of International 
Travel, Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Kelly’s record in behalf of travel and 
tourism, both domestic and interna- 
tional, is well and most favorably known. 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
published in the July 20 issue of Holiday 
News Letter, paying tribute to Mr. Kelly 
and noting the loss to the Government's 
travel program, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

H. H. Kelly, the Government officer who in 
the last few years has come to be looked 
upon as the US. official representative at all 
international meetings involving travel, is 
retiring from his post as Director of the Office 
of International Travel in the Department of 
Commerce. 

His retirement from Government, effective 
July 31, will come as a result of a cut for 
the fiscal year beginning this month in the 
congressional appropriation of that Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Foreign Commerce, under 
which the travel office functions. With the 
financial facilities available under the re- 
duced budget, Mr. Kelly, officials said, felt 
he could do more good for travel outside of 
Government than by trying to carry on his 
Program under the curtailments which will 
now be necessary. 
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The slash in the bureau's budget, it 18 
understood, amounts to about 10 percent of 
the appropriation for the past year. So 
sizable was it that it will mean a cutback 
in all of the bureau’s various programs, in- 
cluding trade promotion, investment pro- 
motion, and travel. 

Faced with this drastic change, the Com- 
merce Department has called a special meet- 
ing of its Travel Advisory Committee for 
July 22, At that time it will discuss a 
revised program for the bureau. Its chair- 
man, Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, will pre- 
side. The committee consists of about 30 
executives of the U.S. transportation and 
travel industries. Mr. Kelly is the drafter 
of the program on which the travel office 
has been working for the last 4 years. His 
efforts to strengthen it during this period 
had not proved successful. 

Backed by 30 years’ experience in the in- 
ternational transportation and travel fields, 
Mr. Kelly's name has long been prominent 
in travel circles. He came to Commerce in 
1955, after 8 years’ work in the Department 
of State. Prior to that, he mapped out and 
headed new programs for the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and Bureau of Public Roads. 
He has been active for many years as U.S. 
representative in numerous international 
organizations, among them the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations, Pacific 
Area Travel Association, Inter-American 
Travel Congresses, and units of the United 
Nations. He has signed for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment three treaties on travel facilitation. 

In taking over as director of the Office of 
International Travel, Mr. Kelly prepared a 
detailed program of work which was well 
received by cooperating industries, Govern- 
ment departments and international organ- 
izations. It proposed intensified attention 
by Federal Government to such matters as 
reduction of barriers to international travel, 
cooperation with numerous United States 
and international organizations, cooperative 
committee work, technical assistance proj- 
ects, improved statistical and informational 
services, development of two-way travel to 
and from the United States, and an ade- 
quate legislative program designed to help 
travel in gencral. Meanwhile, Commerce 
will continue to have a travel office. It will 
still function as a part of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, under the supervision of 
Assistant Secretary Kearns and Loring K. 
Macy, director of the bureau. 

The Comemrce Department's travel office 
has always operated on a mall scale in com- 
parison with those of most foreign govern- 
ments, due to the fact that private enter- 
prise bears virtually all of the international 
travel promotion burden in this country. It 
is understood its budget has been well under 
$100,000 and, although Commerce recom- 
mended an increase this year, the economy- 
minded Congress was not favorably im- 
pressed. The Randall Commission, in its 
report submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent last year, recommended $250,000 as an 
annual budget. 


Why Wheat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
are at least a few statements in this 
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much confused subject of agriculture 
and its present situation which can still 
be regarded as being axioms. One of 
them is that we presently have a tre- 
mendous surplus of wheat. Another is 
that of all the areas that raise wheat, 
western Nebraska is to be regarded mod- 
estly as being one of the best, 

From time to time the theory is pro- 
pounded that by reducing price, produc- 
tion will be reduced. It is a fine theory 
but does not work out in practice—not 
until the farmer’s income is lowered to 
the degree that he is put out of business. 

Why, then, does not the farmer switch 
to another crop which might be more 
profitable? The reason is that this won- 
derful land of western Nebraska is suited 
only to one crop—wheat, 

In an attempt to learn if this usually 
accepted opinion is correct, the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska College of Agriculture 
made an intensive study of the merits 
of raising only wheat compared to plant- 
ing some other crops, This study not 
only produced an interesting answer to 
that question, it also provides proof that 
under the present situation, the best is 
none too good. 

The result of this stugy was published 
in the Nebraska Farmer, a farm maga- 
zine now starting into its second century 
of publication; a fully responsible mag- 
azine dedicated to its namesake, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
this article and three very revealing ta- 
bles for the consideration of my col- 
leagues as an answer to their question, 
“Why wheat?” 

Why do wheat farmers continue to grow 
wheat—in the face of a large wheat surplus— 
instead of grain sorghum; barley, or oats? 

The reason is this—net returns per acre 
from wheat in southwestern Nebraska are 
higher than returns from any other crop, 

According to a study made by R. D. Viasin 
and A. W. Epp, agricultural economists with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 


„the Nebraska College of Agriculture, re- 


spectively, the wheat-fallow system brought 
superior returns to the operator for his 
labor and management than any other crop- 
ping systems tested. Assumed prices, costs, 
and yields were used. 

Grain sorghum on both fallow and stub- 
ble showed the highest net return of the 
alternative crops. Ranking in order below 
grain sorghum were barley on stubble, proso 
hog millet on stubble, safflower on fallow, 
and oats on stubbie. 

Epp said the relative advantages of the 
various alternative crops as substitute for 
Wheat are based on one set of prices and 
yields. He said relative prices and yields 
may differ in the future from those used in 
the study. Under conditions of changing 
price and yield relationships, the ability of 
alternative crops to compete with wheat is 
also subject to change. Farmers need to 
Consider which crops will give the highest 
returns under these changing conditions. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY PRICES USED 


The prices used in the study are the 1960 
Projected prices for Nebraska; wheat $1.70 
per bushel; grain sorghum, 6193 per hun- 
dred; oats, 70 cents per bushel; barley, $1.06 
Per bushel; safflower, $3.20 per hundred; and 
Proso, 97 cents per bushel, 
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In order to estimate and compare the re- 
turns from wheat and from the alternative 
grain and seed crops, it was necessary to 
estimate the crop yields that reasonably can 
be expected. 

A comparison between the estimated yields 
of grain crops for the study area and the av- 
erages of available county yields is shown in 
table 1. The area yields shown in this table 
were used in budgeting the alternative 
cropping systems. 

The returns from wheat and from alterna- 
tive cropping systems are compared by 
budgeting the various cropping systems, 
The budgets are indicated by numbers across 
the top line of table 2. Budget one is based 
on a wheat-fallow cropping system while 
budgets two through eight are based on 
wheat and alternative crops. The wheat in 
each of these budgets is produced on fallow. 
Grain sorghum and safflower are grown on 
both wheat stubble and fallowed land, while 
proso, barley, and oats are grown only on 
wheat stubble, 

Each budget has a small idle acreage rep- 
resentative of the wasteland that cannot be 
farmed on this 1,440-acre unit. These 
budgets are compared for financial returns 
and for changes in the farm organization 
required in changing from the wheat-fallow 
system to each of the alternative cropping 
systems. 

In budget one, the cropland was divided 
equally between winter wheat and summer 
fallow. This budget represents a situation 
of unrestricted wheat production. The farm 
organization in budget one was used as a 
basis for developing each budget for organ- 
izations containing an alternative crop, 
Changes were made in costs of production 
as changes were made in type and quantity 
of crops produced. 

While some custom combining had to be 
hired to provide timely harvesting for the 
large wheat acreage in budget one, the re- 
duction in wheat acreage in budgets two, 
three, and four is large enough to eliminate 
the need for custom combining. And the 
harvest periods for grain sorghums, proso, 
and safflower do not occur at the same time 
as the harvest for wheat. Therefore, the 
harvesting of these crops can also be com- 
pleted with the owned line of machinery. 
However, there is a sizable increase in the 
operating costs for budgets two, three, and 
four as a result of the additional tillage and 
harvesting requirements for the alternative 
crop. 

HARVEST CONFLICT 

Although the wheat acreages in budgets 
five and six are also reduced, these crop- 
ping systems do not have the same advan- 


TABLE I Crop yields used in bud 
farm in southern Kimball: 
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tages as those in budgets two, three, and 
four. The harvest period for oats and barley 
may conflict with wheat harvesting in some 
years, which would require an increase in the 
amount of custom combining above that re- 
quired in budget one. The operating costs 
in budgets five and six are increased as a 
result of the increased tillage requirements 
and custom combining. 


In determining which of several cropping 


systems is best suited to farms in the south- 


ern Kimball County area, two things must 
be considered, the economists point out. 
First, if possible, the cropping system 
chosen should give the largest average net 
returns. 
PROTECTION AGAINST RISK 


Second, the cropping system should provide 
some protection against the conditions of 
high risk in this area. 

The financial returns from the cropping 
systems indicate that wheat production has 
an advantage over all other cropping systems 
tested. If, because of acreage restrictions, 
farmers are required to shift to one of the 
less profitable alternative crops, they should 
choose an alternative that will give the high- 
est possible returns. 

In order to realize the highest possible 
income, a farmer should try to choose an 
alternative crop that is not likely to drop 
drastically in price as more and more farm- 
ers begin to produce it. Any price adjust- 
ment will depend largely on the extent to 
which farmers shift from production of 
wheat to substitute crops. A widespread 
shift by Plains wheat farmers to any one of 
these alternative crops would probably have 
a sizable effect on the price of that crop. 
Minor adjustments by farmers probably 
would not seriously depress the price of the 
alternative crops, 

In the case of safflower, one of the less 
profitable crops increased uction might 
result in higher places. Both the processors 
of safflower and the producers of safflower 
oil products are presently not sure of suf- 
ficient supplies to operate most efficiently and 
to provide consumers with a constant supply 
of safflower oil. Therefore, an increase in 
the supply of safflower might place it in a 
more favorable position as a substitute for 
wheat. 

After budgeting the alternative cropping 
systems under one set of prices and yields 
for all grain and seed crops, a comparison of 
returns from wheat and from alternative 
crops was made under different prices and 
yields. A procedure was developed to deter- 
mine the price and yield of an alternative 
crop necessary to give the same income as 
wheat at various wheat yields and prices, 
See table 3. 


udgeting alternative cropping systems for a 1,440-acre 
‘county, compared with county average yields 
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TABLE 2,—Estimated income and ex spine PA 1 eee pe e various crop- 
O-acre farm, 8 im ounty 


ping systems, on a 1,4 


Organization: 


— — ae rare 


—— ee EC aes 
Grain sorghi 


Net farm income 
Interest on investment, at 5 peercent. 


pent to labor and manage- 


Farm 


xpenses have increased since the study was made. This would reduce the net income of all systems, 


Tt is not ikay that this hus changed the ranking of the cropping systems. 


TABLE 3.—Price of alternalive crops necessary to gire the some labor and 5 


income as wheat (yielding 14 8 945 on fallow), at 3 levels of wheot prices, for a 1 


acre farm in southern Kimball County 


440. 


Yield 
used in 
budget- 

ing 


Crop 


Grain sorghum on fallow 
Grain sorghum after wheat 


Unit for price 


Grange Projects Encircle the Globe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
recent years the advancements of science 
and technology have changed tremen- 
dously the interrelationships between 
people and nations around the globe. 

Jet planes, rocket-powered missiles, 
Satellites, and other developments are 
rapidly reducing time and distances as 
obstacles or barriers to communication, 
understanding, and association among 
people. 

As a result, the nations, and people of 
the world, more and more, are realizing 
the advantages of working more closely 
together—wherever possible—for resolv- 
ing problems and promoting progress. 

Today, a great many international pro- 
grams are Government-sponsored. How- 
ever, it is always particularly gratifying 
when individuals or nongovernmental or- 
ganizations assume à responsible role 
in this field. 

The August issue of the National 
Grange Monthly contained a detailed 
article by Jack Jackson entitled “Grange 
Products, Like a Satellite, Circle the 
Globe and Influence the Lives of People 
Around the World.” 


The splendid article outlines the nu- 
merous ways in which the Grange, 
through its international program, is 
making a constructive and commendable 
effort to promote people-to-people un- 
derstanding and progress. 

Representative of the kind of construc- 
tive nongovernmental initiative needed 
to further activities in this field, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the National Grange Monthly, 
August 1959] 

GRANGE PROJECTS, LIKE a SATELLITE, CIRCLE 
THE GLOPE AND INFLUENCE THE LIVES OF 
PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD 

(By Jack Jackson) 

What does your Grange have in common 
with a spaceship or satellite? 

Spaceships and satellites are now circling 
the globe. They are a part of our program 
for encouraging world peace, They are help- 
ing keep the free world free. 

The influence of the Grange also circles 
the globe. Through Grange projects, rural 
citizens of America Influence the economic, 
political, and social lives of citizens around 
the world. Such projects contribute to world 
peace—they too help to keep the free world 
free. 

What are some of these Grange projects? 
How do they operate? How do they influence 
the lives of peoples around the globe? 

The international community service proj- 
ect, conducted in cooperation with the US. 
State Department, enables your Grange to 


act as host to visitors from many lands. A 
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group of from 5 to 20 visitors Is assigned 
to each cooperating grange for a period of 
from 4 to 7 days, Guests may be agricultural 
leaders, educators, journalists, government 
Officials, or from other walks of life. They 
may be from Europe, Asia, Africa, or Latin 
America. 

Visitors are assigned by the host grange 
to homes of its members—one or two to a 
family. Guests become temporary members 
of the family, sharing in its everyday ac- 
tivities and obtaining firsthand experience 
in the American rural way of life. 

Through this project, Granges of 12 States 
have served as hosts to 337 visitors from 71 
countries. 

State Department officials have indicated 
their interest in the project with promise 
to assist in making it possible for 800 for- 
eign visitors to participate during the com- 
ing year. Granges interested in serving as 
hosts should contact their State master or 
Wib Justi, director of youth activities for the 
National Grange. 

YOUNG FARMERS 

The Grange's first international peaple-to- 
people type program was the young farmer's 
project, started in 1948. It was conducted in 
cooperation with the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers, an Interna- 
tional federation of farm organizations of 
the free world. 

This project was for young farmers be- 
tween 19 and 25 years of age. It was de- 
signed to give young farmers of other lands 
an opportunity to obtain first-hand experi- 
ence with America's farming methods and 
with her farm, home, and community life. 

One hundred and twenty-five men took 
advantage of this opportunity. They were 
from England, France, Germany Switzerland, 
Norway, Denmark, Mexico, and Algeria. 

TEENAGERS, TOO 


The farm youth project was followed by 
a program for German rural teenagers. 
Through this program, the Grange, in co- 
operation with the U.S. State Department, 
afforded 374 farm boys and girls of Germany 
an opportunity to develop a better under- 
standing of the American way of life. Each 
guest was assigned to a home with a teen- 
ager of about his own age, for 1 year. Dur- 
ing his visit the guest shared all responsi- 
bilities and activities of his US. brother 
or sister. Thus, each participated in farm, 
home, school, church, youth organization, 
and other activities of a typical family of 
rural America. 

ROME GRANGE 

In cooperating with people-to-people type 
programs sponsored by the grange, members 
of Michigan's Rome Grange have served as 
hosts to 56 visitors from 27 countries. Chair- 
man of the Rome committee arranging the 
visits was Ruby Yeutter, who is also chair- 
man of the Michigan State Grange Youth 
Committee. 

In recognition of her outstanding contri- 
bution to the exchange programs, members 
of her grange, this spring, awarded Ruby a 
3-month tour of seven European countries. 
During the tour, she paid return visits to 
many of those who had been the guests of 
her grange. 

JUVENILE GRANGERS HELP 

In 1950, a project known as “the team” 
was initiated by the World Council of 
Churches in Greece. Operations of the team 
have since been expanded to other coun- 
tries. 

The team project encourages self-help by 
low-income families of remote European 
villages. Trained teams of young people 
from various countries and many church 
denominations live and work with the vil- 
lagers. Members teach villagers to can, sew, 
cook, cultivate, select improved crop varie- 
ties, improve health and living standards, 
to use gifts from CROP and CARE to better 
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Advantage, and otherwise to improve their 
family and community life. 
LECTURERS CONTRIBUTE 

Another people-to-people type program was 
initiated last year, The national lecturer 
Obtained the names of several thousand for- 
eign citizens interested in receiving letters 
and magazines from America. Through sub- 
Ordinate lecturers these names were offered 
Brange members interested in corresponding 
with and providing copies of American mag- 
azines to citizens of other lands. The re- 
Sponse was overwhelming. Thousands of 
rangers developed pen pal relationships with 
Persons in many countries of the world. 

Persons interested in participating should 
contact their local grange lecturer or Na- 
tional Lecturer Edward F. Holter. 

NATIONAL GRANGE 


Your National Grange is a charter mem- 
der ot the free world’s only international 
federation of nongovernment farm organ- 
izations—the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers. 

Through this association, the grange en- 
courages and influences the orderly discus- 
sions of international farm problems affect- 
ing the welfare of all people. Through such 
discussions the grange helps to improve the 
Telationships between leaders of farm organ- 
izations throughout the free world—and 
May well influence programs and actions of 
Other governments as well as our own, This 
is why your grange will be present at the 
annual meeting of IFAP in India this win- 
ter. It is why they will enter into orderly 

ons of world farm problems with 
farm organization representatives from some 
three dozen other countries. 

The National Grange also actively par- 
ticipates in the work of the food and agri- 
cultural organization of the United Nations 
and numerous other international organ- 
izations seeking to improve the social, eco- 
Nomic, and spiritual lives of farmers around 
the world, 


YOU AND YOUR GRANGE 


Yes, there is a similarity of purpose be- 
tween spaceships, satellites, and the grange. 
Each can serve to promote peace for the 
World. 

The development of spaceships and satel- 
lites costs billions of dollars. Grange pro- 
Grams are developed by self-help style. 

Many highly trained and skillful tech- 

are required to Jaunch a spaceship 
or satellite—you can launch your grange 
on a program of service, the influence of 
which will circle the globe. 


Old Glory Flies in Opening Battle of Ban 
on Flagpoles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rzcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Wilkes-Barre Pa.) Record of August 11, 
OLD Grory FLIES IN OPENING BATTLE oF BAN 

ON FLAGPOLES—JUSTICE MUSMANNO, ACT- 

ING as VFW Leaner, SEEKS To END RULING 

IN FAamLEss HILLS 

Old Glory fluttered briefly above Fairless 


Post Office yesterday in the opening 
round of a battle by State Supreme Court 
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Justice Michael Musmanno against a ban 
on flagpoles and TV antennas. 

The ban imposed by the builder of the 6- 
year-old community, in effect, has prevented 
Aying of the American flag. 

And that is what concerns Musmanno, 
who acted not in his role as judge but as a 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

“I deplore the apparent lessening of en- 
thusiasm for flying the flag, the symbol of 
our country,” he said. 

Musmanno and several area VFW officials 
went to present a 49-star flag that has flown 
over the Nations Capitol to Mrs. Catherine 
B. Wright, the local postmistress. 

She referred him to Leroy V. Greene, re- 
gional post office operations director in 
Philadelphia. 

Greene explained by telephone that in all 
Government-owned post offices, or in those 
located in buildings completely leased by 
the Government, the flag is flown. In Fair- 
less Hills, the Government leases only part 
of a building for the post office. 

Musmanno went to see the contractor's 
representative. He wasn't in. 

Musmanno and his associates then took 
the flag to the post office roof and held it 
on a staff there for 10 minutes “to set a pre- 
cedent,” ? 

Then the flag was presented to Mrs. 
Wright, to have on hand should Musmanno 
win his case. Mrs. Wright accepted, noting 
there already is a flag in the post office 
lobby. 

The supreme court justice said that today 
he would meet in Pittsburgh with Benjamin 
Fairless, retired board chairman of United 
States Steel Corp. Fairless Hills is near 
United States Steel's Fairless Works and 
many of its residents are 8 

Musmanno said he was sure less 
wouldn't stand for such a situation in a com- 
munity named for him. 

The ban was not, in itself, unpatriotic. 
Its aim was to keep the architectural and 
esthetic beauty of the community. 

But that wasn't the way it turned out, In 
Musmanno's view. 

There is one flagpole in town, near the 
shopping center. 

Musamanno said it didn't even have a rope 
on which to raise the flag until last week. 

Maybe Musmanno has already driven a 
wedge into the line of opposition. As he was 
leaving town, a flag was being raised on the 
lonesome pole, 

Justice Musmanno said the situation at 
Fairless Hills first came to his attention from 
a speech made by Representative DANIEL J. 
Fr. oon in the House of Representatives sey- 
eral weeks ago. When Justice Musmanno 
learned of the Frioop speech, he contacted 
Froon and Froop purchased a flag he had 
flown over the U.S. Capitol for the specific 
purpose of having the same flag eventually 
flown permanently over the Fairless Hills 
post office. The flag was sent from the. Cap- 
itol to Justice Musmanno and this was the 
flag he took yesterday to Fairless Hills and 
fiew for a short time on top of the post office 
buflding. It was presented to the postmas- 
ter with the intent it will be the permanent 
flag for Fairless Hilis. 


Is Civil Defense Possible? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent editorial, “Is Civil Defense Pos- 
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sible?” which was published in the 
Columbus Citizen, a member of the 
Scripps-Howard league of newspapers, 
on August 9, 1959, is worthy of careful 
study. 

It offers an exceedingly clear com- 
mentary on the waste of taxpayers’ 
money on the utterly useless and vague 
program of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Don E. Weaver, editor of the Colum- 
bus Citizen, is an outstanding editor of 
one of Ohio’s great newspapers. His 
column points out the complete absurd- 
ity of present evacuation plans and the 
urgent need for a commonsense civil de- 
fense program. It is another link in a 
long record of excellent public service. 

I ask the unanimous consent that his 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. I commend this to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Is Civu. DEFENSE POSSIBLE? 
(By Don E. Weaver) 

We leafed through the 44%4-pound manual 
issued by Civil Defense. It is a plan for 
evacuating a half million people from 
Columbus into 21 counties stretching from 
Delaware to the Ohio River, in event of 
atomic attack. 

We can't make much sense out of it. After 
an educational campaign to be launched 
right away, each of us is supposed to know 
where to go when the alarm comes, Each 
one is supposed ot head out the shortest way 
from wherever he Is. 

If papa is working at Westinghouse or 
Ternstedt he goes west. If mama and the 
kids are at home in, say, Linden, they are 
supposed to head northeast with whatever 
help neighbors can give. 

What happens to the sick and infirm, the 
people in hospitals and prisons? We leave 
them here. 

Presumably the bomb will fall at the 
center of the city, knocking out the central 
area and wreaking havoc in diminishing 
degree within a wide circle. 

Civil Defense assumes a 2- or 3-hour notice 
to give us time to reach Athens or Zanes- 
ville or Chillicothe, out of harm's way. The 
theory is that the kindly people of the rural 
areas and smaller cities will do what they 
can to shelter and feed us. 

The logistics of nuclear war and the quali- 
ties of human nature fail in our mind to 
fit any pattern of general evacuation, We 
feel that Papa will try to reach Mama and 
the kids, no matter where he is or where 
they are when the awful moment comes. 

We feel, and hope, that a lot of us who 
have duties to perform will want to stay 
and perform them if we can. Are news- 
paper people, for instance, going to hit the 
pike for Zanesville in the face of the greatest 
news story of our time? 

True, a bomb could well wipe out us and 
the presses too, in a flash. But if Columbus 
wasn't the target and nothing happened, 
we'd feel mighty foolish fighting our way 
back from Zanesville through the traffic to 
get back on the job. 

How much gasoline is In your tank? If 
you were to start fleeing now, how far could 
you get? Buy gasoline? Perhaps. But 
Suppose the gas station boys were evacuating 
too 


The normal morning and evening traffic 
is heavy. But it does not by far include all 
the cars in Columbus. Add all of them 
into a sudden mass evacuation, then multi- 
ply by the fright and panic of a real atom 
bomb threat. 
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The chaos makes us wonder whether join- 
ing an evacuation would be worthwhile, even 
if it were possible. 

The Civil Defense traffic manual has every 
exit route meticulously listed. There prob- 
ably are vehicles enough for everyone, Con- 
trol posts, manned by previously instructed 
volunteers or police officers, would try to 
keep the evacuation flowing. 

They might. But a collision could block 
a road for miles. A mass evacuation in it- 
self would produce many casualties without 
counting the destruction a bomb would 
cause, 

Human nature would express itself in 
many ways, if our community of half a 
million souls found itself in imminent dan- 
ger of attack. The noble and unselfish 
would help others. The mean and delin- 
quent would still be with us, foraging only 
for themselves. 

If the Russians ever attacked us we can’t 


believe a mass evacuation would help Colum- 


bus much. If a bomb hits Broad and 
High—or if a near miss hits Newark or Dela- 
ware instead—a lot of people will die. The 
trouble with mass evacuation is that you're 
never sure whether you're running in the 
right direction, 

There are civil defense steps that could 
do a lot of good. Wherever a bomb hits, 
there is always a perimeter where its effect 
is less, If the center is total death and 
destruction, the edges are damage and in- 
jury that can and should be coped with. 

Having predetermined plans, pretrained 
people, and preselected places for emergency 
aid makes sense. The general public has 
shown only monumental unconcern for civil 
defense plans so far. But medical and hos- 
pital people, police and sheriffs, and a few 
civillans who will pay attention could do a 
lot of good. 

The trouble with civil defense is that we 
don't know when, or if, we will ever need it. 
It would be much easier to prepare for a 
known emergency next month or next year. 

But the atomic emergency that civil de- 
tense is designed to meet may come anytime 
from tomorrow to never. And when it 
comes, evacuation plans may be as obsolete 
as the bucket of sand we learned to use in 
the last war to put out the kind of fire 
bombs rained on London in her hour of trial. 


There Is Sorrow in the Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following column by Mr. Har- 
ry Golden which appeared in the Wilkes- 
Barre Sunday Independent on August 9, 
1959, in which he discusses the distressed 
economic conditions in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, and particularly in Hazle- 
ton, a city in Luzerne County of some 
30,000 population. Mr, Golden is the 
noted editor and writer of the bestseller, 
“Only In America”: 

THERE Is SORROW IN THE VALLEY 


(By Harry Golden) 
The country trembled when John L. Lewis 
sent the simple telegram, “Come up out of 
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the mines.” It trembled when he wired the 
A.F. of L. man, William Green, “We disaffili- 
ate.” Gone, gone are those days when a tele- 
gram from John L. Lewis made the Nation 
sit up and take notice and led Congress to 
ask the President for direction. 

Now John L. Lewis’ power is in decline. It 
is in decline not because of any reaction on 
the part of the miners, or because the labor- 
management problems are solved. John L, 
Lewis is in decline because coal is no longer 
king. From a high production yield of 62 
million tons, anthracite has slipped to about 
18 million tons, And this Is not the bottom. 
On a recent trip to Hazleton, Pa., I found the 
folks are all using oll burners, a phenomenon 
that could not even be imagined in this fa- 
mous anthracite region 25 years ago. With 
this decline, we close the book on one of 
the most turbulent eras in American his- 
tory—John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers. 

But the story is not that simple. 

In the heart of Pennsylvania, in Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton, there are thou- 
sands of men unemployed, miners who have 
been unemployed for years, and not only 
have the mines closed but there Is little 
other industry which can absorb them. 
These miners glumly suspect they will never 
go back Into the mines, Almost all mining 
now is stripping—taking the coal from the 
surface. 

The women talk and say, “It’s a funny 
thing, Min. When the floods hit the valley 
everyone pitched in overnight to help us. 
Unemployment is worse than the floods and 
yet it just drags on for years and years.” 

David Dubinsky and ILGWU have tried to 
help. There are dozens of garment facto- 
ries and sewing shops in the coal regions. 
But this only mutes the tragedy. Miners 
and their sons stand aside while their wives, 
mothers, and sisters earn the living for the 
family. For the miner who has spent 20 
years in the pits, the chances for employ- 
ment are scarce, Any available job goes to 
the younger man. If the unemployed miner 
has silicosis (miners’ asthma), and most 
miners have it in varying degrees, no other 
industry will touch him. All that he has 
left is the hope that if he keeps up his 
union dues—$l1 a month if he is unem- 
ployed—he will collect pension benefits at 
age 60. Even here he is disillusioned since 
these benefits were cut in half, from $100 
a month to 650. 

The new garment industry tried to bring 
these men in. But the miners were em- 
barrassed at sitting in front of a sewing 
machine and their gnarled hands were 
clumsy and their fingers could not manage 
the fine work of an unfamiliar trade. Thus 
in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton we 


have ushered in a new society, similar to 


the society we once had in the South. 
society of the milldaddy. 

Aman who once was master of the house, 
who earned good money, now sits on the 
porch and listens for the lunch whistle and 
he goes into the house and comes out with 
his wife's lunch and takes it to her at the fac- 
tory. He will drive her to work in the 
morning and call for her at night, and he 
tries to hide his face from his fellow miners 
who are doing the same thing. 

And the responsibility for this heartbreak 
and poignant degradation of a strong work- 
ingman's spirit can be laid at the door of 
the shortsighted coal operators of the 1920's 
who opposed the coming of other industry 
that would drain off from their own pool 
of workingmen. Let us look toward the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania. Big, 
strong Americans; Americans who gave 
much to our country are being degraded and 
humiliated. 


The 


August 12 


Mayor Dilworth Champions Urban 
Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
great mayor of Philadelphia, Richard- 
son Dilworth, has a letter in this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal explaining 
why Federal assistance for such pur- 
poses as urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance to our great cities is essential. This 
letter states the case so convincingly 
that I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, ` 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as follows: 

TROUBLES OF CITIES 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I read with great interest the editorial 
“The Fable of Federal Aid” (July 29). 

The theme of the editorial, as I under- 
stand it, is that the problems of the cities 
are their own, that there is no good reason 
for the Federal Government to help, as the 
bill still has to be paid by the taxpayers: 
and, that if some cities cannot solve their 
problems, those cities will simply have to 
wither on the vine. 

Your editorial ignores a number of facts: 
First, the cities are not free agents. They 
are the creatures of the States and have 
only such taxing powers as the States allow 
them. It is notorious that the State legis- 
latures are rurally dominated, and cling to 
that domination by various devices, The re- 
sult is that the States not only severely 
limit the taxing powers of the cities, they 
also collect a disproportionate share of State 
taxes from the cities. 

The Congress likewise collects a dispro- 
portionate share of the Federal taxes from 
the cities. What's more, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has arrogated to itself the only 
taxes which can yield large revenues. Two 
world wars, tremendous defense needs, and 
the burdens of the cold war have resulted 
in the Federal Government taking better 
than 75 cents of every tax dollar paid by 
our citizens, whereas 40 years ago the Fed- 
eral Government took only 25 cents, leaving 
the balance for the States and the cities. 

Today, some 150 great urban areas where 
more than two-thirds of our people live and 
where 75 percent of the Nation's income 13 
produced, have less than 10 cents of each 
tax dollar with which to support themselves. 

Second, the policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have directly contributed to the tre- 
mendous problems which today confront the 
cities. One such problem is its concentra- 
tion of bigness in this machine-atomic age. 
In addition, not only do nearly all of the im- 

ts from foreign lands settle in our 
cities; our cities have also become the cen- 
ters of migration for nonwhites from the 
South. Our cities must assimilate these peo- 
ple and we are doing so, but the added cost 
for so doing makes our burden even heavier. 

This brings us to the question of whether 
cities are necessary. Conservatives, like the 
writer of your editorial, delight in dreaming 
of the United States as it was in the decades 
immediately following the Civil War, when 
pioneers were opening up the West, with 
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sturdy farmers homesteading right behind 
them, and we were still essentially an agrar- 
lan Nation. Those days have gone forever. 
Despite the urging of Federal planners to 
decentralize, 95 percent of the 15 million in- 
Crease in our population since World War N 
has settled in our great urban areas. And. 
it is estimated by the Federal Government 
that by 1980 more than 80. percent of our 
People will live in these great urban areas, 
where they will produce better than 90 per- 
cent of our national income. 

It is the city which is the frontier of our 
Modern civilization. The challenge which 
confronts us is whether democracy can suc- 
ceed in a highly industrialized, urban civili- 
zation. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say 
that it Is in the cities that the cold war will 
be fought. 

The cities are straining thelr own resources 
to the uttermost to achieve this goal. But 
the cities cannot do it alone under our sys- 
tem of Government and taxation any more 
than the farmers can do it alone or than the 
rest of the free world can do it alone. The 
Cities are asking for only $300 million a year 
in urban renewal funds (little more than 
the Federal Government spent last year to 
support the price of potatoes), as against a 
total of $8 billion which is spent annually on 
farm and foreign aid. 

One of our first problems is to overcome 
the stubborn refusal by the executive branch 
of our Federal Government to face up to 
the fact that we are, and will continue to 
be, an urban people. Our very success or 
failure in the cold war in a large measure 
depends upon national recognition of this 
fact, and the taking of conservative measures 
to meet it. So we're fighting the good fight= 
by our insistence on an adequate housing 


- 


RICHARDSON DILWORTH, hia 
Mayor, City of Philadelphia. 
PHILDELPHIA, Pa, 


Named a Papal Knight 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following news story 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, August 10, 1959, which reports 
that Mr. Joseph H. O'Donnell, formerly 
of Sugar Notch, Wilkes-Barre, and now 
of Honolulu, T.H. has been named a 

ht commander of the Order of Pope 

St. Sylvester by Pope John XXIII for 

exceptional services to the Roman 
Catholic Church in Hawaii. 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times Leader, 
Aug, 10, 1959] 

Ex-Svaan Norca Man Mape Parat KNIGHT 

A former Sugar Notch resident has been 
Named a knight commander of the Order of 
Pope St. Sylvester by Pope John XXIII for 
exceptional services to the Roman Catholic 
church in Hawaii, 

Honored by the Pope was Joseph H. 
O'Donnell, business manager of the Diocese 
Of Honolulu since 1946, 

Mr. O'Donnell is one of two laymen in the 
Diocese of Honolulu to be named papal 
Knights, the first time in the 18-year history 
Of the diocese such an honor has been con- 
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ferred, The other recipient is Dr. John M. 
Felix. 


An article about the conferring of the 
honor, accompanied by a picture of the 
two men displaying their medals of the order, 
appeared on the front page of the August 7 
issue of the Hawaii Catholic Herald, diocesan. 
newspaper. 

Announcement and presentation of the 
decorations were made at novena services in 
honor of St. Joseph at the Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Peace by Most Rev. James J. Sweeney, 
Bishop of the Diocese, The emblems of the 
order are a gold cross. and a silver medal in- 
scribed with the image and seal of St. Sylves- 


For the last 13 years, Mr. O'Donnell has as- 
sisted Bishop Sweeney in building the com- 
paratively new diocese. During this period, 
new churches and schools have been built 
and millions of dollars have been expended. 


FORMER COLLIERY CLERK 


Born in Sugar Notch, son of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Patrick O'Donnell, he was the 
Sugar Notch correspondent for the Evening 
News. He enlisted in the Army in 1940 and 
was graduated from the Army War College in 
Washington, D.C., in 1941, He was assigned 
to military intelligence in Honolulu, Fol- 
lowing his discharge from the Army, Mr. 
O'Donnell went to work for the diocese. 
Prior to joining the Army, he was the col- 
ery clerk at Huber Colliery, Ashley. 

A graduate of Sugar Notch High School and 
St. Bonaventure College, Bonaventure, N.Y., 
Mr. O'Donnell taught during the evening at 
the Honolulu Business College. He also is 
active in community affairs and is recognized 
as an outstanding speaker and master of 
ceremonies. 

He is married to the former Eileen M. 
Clark, of Honolulu and they have two chil- 
dren, Eileen M., 14, and John Patrick,5. The 
family lives at 3821 Mariposa Drive, Honolulu. 

A brother, Rev. Charles O'Donnell, is as- 
sistant pastor of Our Lady of the Ascension 
Church, Williamsport. He also has two 
other brothers, Con, of Sugar Notch and 
Wiliam of Philadelphia and two sisters, Alice 
O'Donnell, former supervisor of nurses at 
Midtown Hospital, New York City, and Mrs, 
Richard Riley, both of Sugar Notch. 


A Magnanimous Foreign Policy Backfires 
on U.S. Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
public demand continues to increase for 
favorable action by the administration 
on the petition filed with the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the National Cotton 
Council for relief under section 22 of the 
Agriculture Adjustment Act. Some of 
the demand is reviewed in a column en- 
titled “A Magnanimous Foreign Polfcy 
Backfires on U.S. Workers,” by Holmes 
Alexander, published in the Greenville 
News, of Greenville, S. C., on July 23, 
1959. Lask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A MAGNANIMOUS FOREIGN POLICY Backrines ON 

U.S. WORKERS 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON.—"T fall to see the necessity,” 
Voltaire when told that a certain 
rather stupid fellow must, after all, be al- 
lowed to live. It is a quotation which often 
haunts your reporter as he ducks in and 
out of the hearing rooms of the debating halls 
of Capitol Hill, There are times when the 
stupidity of American policy is so dense that 
the Voltairean query is shouted aloud—Do 
we deserve to live through the periods and 

challenges of the mid-century? 

For example: 

A labor spokesman, Solomon Barkin of the 
Textile Workers, was imploring a Senate sub- 
committee (a very slumberous Senator was 
the only member present) to take a look at 
what we were doing to the industry which 
clothes our population. 

American know-how went abroad, as 
everyone knows, for two to help 
the stricken nations in World War I to re- 
gain production and to help the “underde- 
veloped” nations to make better use of their 
raw materials, including their workers. But 
look what has happened. Has American 
know-how been confined to the revival of 
the war victims and to suiting up the loin- 
clothed peoples in modish apparel? Not at 
all. Our designers and technicians, taking 
advantage of cheap foreign labor and the 
newest machinery, are invading the American 
shores as no military conqueror has done 
since the War of 1812. 

“Most large retail merchandising organiza- 
tions,“ testified Solomon Barkin, an AFI- 
CIO factfinder, “have representatives abroad 
who are constantly searching for manufac- 
turers who will produce items specifically for 
the American market. When necessary, they 
help in the design and evaluation to assure 
its appropriateness for the American mar- 
ket.” 
Mr. Barkin is not talking in a vacuum. He 
gave the subcommittee a list of almost 30 
American textile-connected companies tak- 
ing part in this invasion. He remarked that 
American-alded firms in Japan, Hong Kong, 
Italy, and other low wage areas are saturat- 
ing our stores with scarves, shirts, blouses, 
children’s dresses, men's suits, men's slacks, 
shoes, and Wilton carpets. He asked for leg- 
islation to set a safeguard level of American 
production and action by the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission to stave off the American-aided for- 
eign inyasion of our markets. 

‘An industry spokesman, Charles Stewart of 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
gave the same subcommittee some informa- 
tion from management's side of the street. 
During the Eisenhower era, according to 
Mr. Stewart's figures, U.S. direct Investment 
abroad has gone up—but U.S. benefits on 
this investment have gone down. What a 
pretty kettle of fish. 

It turns out, in Mr. Stewart's words, “we 
have taught the American industrial lesson 
very well.” He might well have said too 
well, because this is exactly what has hap- 
pened, We have trained foreign workers, fl- 
nanced foreign companies, provided foreign 
competitors with the best machinery and 
know-how. In addition to heaping these ad- 
vantages upon Europeans, Asians, and Afri- 
cans, we have handicapped ourselves with 
restrictive labor practices, wage-induced in- 
ation and the most backward system of tax 
depreciation followed by any modern indus- 
trial nation. Whatever the idealism which 
has inspired us, “these are the industrial 
facts of life,” the witness told the sub- 
committee. 

It isn't often that labor and management 
go deeply into the same subject and come up 
with almost identical conclusions. So many 
of the upper crust labor leaders have gone 
highbrow on us that they sometimes argue 
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that foreign workers are more important 
than our own. Many industrialists have 
soothed their souls with love lyrics to man- 
kind while grabbing off profits from the sub- 
sidized international trade. Far more cul- 
pable than labor and management, the 
American Congress has permitted itself to 
be brainwashed by the special pleaders for 
the level-down philosophy. Worst of all, I 
suppose, is the State Department. Under the 
past three Presidents it has misread the 
American Constitution to mean promoting 
the general welfare of the world rather than 
this Nation. 

In any event, our policy on overseas in- 
vestments is of a kind with so many other 
policies, We waste too much in agriculture, 
we work too little in industry, we talk too 
much in diplomacy and think too little in 
education. Sure we must survive, but if 
Voltaire were around Im afraid he might 
say: “I fail to see the necessity.” 


Foreign Aid Is Breeding Inflation, Kemper 
Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr, JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James S. Kemper, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Brazil from 1953 to 1955 and 
an outstanding insurance executive and 
business leader of Chicago, recently 
wrote an excellent article on the infla- 
tionary effects of foreign aid. 

This article, which appeared in the 
June 25 Chicago Sun Times, reflects 
views based on his experience in the dip- 
Tlomatic service and his sound under- 
standing of basic economic principles. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the statement by Mr. 
Kemper; 

FOREIGN Arp Is BREEDING INFLATION, KEMPER 
Says 
> (By James S. Kemper) 

The foreign-aid program as it now is set 
up adds to the inflationary pressures in the 
United States; it spends money we don't 
have to waste, and it is not making good 
friends for the United States. 

As my wise Scotch grandfather often said, 
“Bad loans never make good friends.” This 
is just as true between nations as between 
individuals. 

Inflation is a deadly threat, and it should 
be controlied now. It destroys business be- 
cause it forces a businessman to abandon 
the sound principles which should govern 
decisions, in favor of short-term measures 
designed to preserve as much as possible of 
his financial strength. Worse, it destroys 
the savings of our people. 

When a man lives a thrifty life and saves 
his money for his old age and dependents, he 
is entitled to expect that the dollar he saves 
will buy approximately an equal value at 
the time he needs it. To save a dollar that 
will buy 2 bushels of potatoes at the time 
it is saved and then find that it will buy only 
1 bushel of potatoes at the time it is used, 
is a cruel confiscation. 

Not only does inflation destroy the savings 
our people have, but it destroys the will and 
desire to save. Personal savings are the very 
basis of our private enterprise system and the 
private enterprise system is the basis of a 
free society. 
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I say that foreign aid is spending money 
we haven't got.“ That is obvious because, 
with taxes at top levels, we have had defi- 
cits in most years of this generation and 
we are facing new deficits under this year’s 
program. Deficits mean that our Govern- 
ment must issue bonds. These are a lien on 
the present property and future earnings of 
our people. 

You can't put a debt against people with- 
out automatically reducing the value of 
what they have. Since money is the meas- 
ure of our property, each deficit is a reduc- 
tion in the value of our money. 

If our foreign-aid disbursements had been 
made with greater care and perspicacity 
there would have been no necessity to raise 
the debt limit. The corollary to this would 
have been a reduction in the taxes already 
overburdening the American taxpayer. 

Some of our foreign aid goes to govern- 
ments which actually are not friendly and 
in some instances are under communistic 
domination. Some of it is used to finance 
nationalization of business enterprises in 
friendly countries. Those countries won't 
thank us In the future for our hand in these 
projects. As we contribute to their socializa- 
tion, we are guilty of assisting in their de- 
struction. 

According to T. Coleman Andrews, former 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, in 1957 it 
took an income of $4,806 to match in pur- 
chasing power a 1939 income of 82.000. It 
took an income of $13,004 to match a 1939 
income of $5,000 and it took an income of 
$30,971 to match a 1939 income of $10,000. 
So, in less than 20 years we have seen the 
real value of our incomes cut in half. 

The effect of foreign aid in countries that 
get it may be just as bad and inflationary 
for them as it is for us. 

Foreign aid is justifiable as a temporary 
measure but no country can maintain its 
strength by gifts from without. We are 
undermining the morale of the leaders who 
otherwise would develop in every country 
with the capacity for working out their own 
difficulties and problems. 

Much of our foreign aid has gone into the 
building of factories which compete with 
American industry. Our living standards and 
our wages provide markets which exist no- 
where else. With the machinery we have 
given them and their low wages, other coun- 
tries undersell us in our market, in foreign 
markets, and American workers lose their 

obs. 

> Hundreds of American plants are closed 
because of foreign competition our foreign 
aid programs have financed, In order to 
meet this competition, many American man- 
ufacturers have found it necessary to estab- 
lish foreign manufacturing subsidiaries. 
Automatically, this helps the economy of the 
countries in which the plant is located but 
results in a loss of employment here and a 
reduction in taxable income, 

European countries are doing very well on 
their own these days. We have a great fu- 
ture in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
reliable friends in this Hemisphere. If we 
have money to spare, we well could use more 
of it in this area where it will produce results 
that will help us both in national security 
and in our business. 

Much has been said about aid to under- 
developed countries. We can't - possibly 
change the habits and traditions of a foreign 
country until the people there are ready for 
it and want it. 

There is plenty of money for investment in 
a country that will support the instrumen- 
talities of development provided those coun- 
tries can produce stable governments which 
will respect property rights and obligations. 
That respect cannot be created by our gifts, 
and until it comes from within the people, 
a foreign country will continue to be under- 
developed no matter what we do, 
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The American peopie always have been 
generous and I hope they continue to be. 
The United States has much to do to main- 
tain its vitality and to develop its economy 
in a way that will preserve personal and eco- 
nomic freedom in this country. 

If we are able to maintain our leadership 
and our ability to assist in the protection of 
the free part of the world, we must first 
control inflation, reduce government waste 
and bureaucracy, reduce our debt and our 
taxes, and solve our domestic problems. 

Foreign aid is one of the first places to 
start. We must reduce our foreign aid ex- 
penditures now, and eliminate them within 
a comparatively short time. Otherwise this 
expenditure of our savings will hasten the 
day when our own liberties and our free en- 
terprise system will be threatened, and per- 
haps ultimately be exchanged for socialism 
or worse, 


Discontinuance of Passenger Train Serv- 
ice Between Tulsa, Okla., and Dallas, 


Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Sherman, Tex., Chamber of Com- 
merce board of directors has passed a 
resolution opposing the abandonment of 
passenger train service between Tulsa, 
Okla., and Dallas, Tex., by the Frisco 
Lines. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the chamber of commerce 
at Sherman, Tex., on July 27, 1959. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE SHERMAN CHAM- 

BER OF COMMERCE Boarp or DIRECTORS, 

Jux 27, 1959 


Whereas the St. Louis-San Francisco Rall- 
way Co. and the St. Louis-San Francisco and 
Texas Railway Co. has filed an application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Rallroad Commission, seeking to dis- 
continue passenger train No. 517, south- 
bound, and No. 618, northbound; and 

Whereas the city of Sherman would be 
irreparably damaged by the discontinuance 
of such passenger train service; and 

Whereas if the discontinuance of such 
passenger train service is allowed, the city 
of Sherman and its citizenship and a large 
area surrounding the city of Sherman would 
be left without any passenger train service 
whatsoever either north or south; and 

Whereas the above railroads received 3 
considerable amount of freight revenue from 
the citizens of Sherman; and 

Whereas in view of the extensive income 
received from freight by the railroads from 
the citizens of Sherman, its industries, and 
business houses, the railroads should be will- 
ing to continue to give passenger service 
along with and in conjunction with its 
freight business: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Sher- 


to deny the application of the above-named 
railroads for permission to discontinue the 
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Operation of trains No. 517 and No. 518 
(Black Gold); be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to U.S. Senator Lrnpon B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, and Speaker 
of the House Sam RAYBURN, 
P Dan H. Poors, Jr., 
President, Sherman Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
DEWAYNE DAVIS, 
Manager, Sherman Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


These Days, Money Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
appropriate that during the labor debate 
now in the House, an earlier editorial 
by George E. Sokolsky should be re- 
membered, 

Therefore, I would like to present for 
the study of my colleagues the editorial 
entitled These Days, Money Talks.” 

The protection needed now by the 
American consumer and business enter- 
prise is that labor be placed under anti- 
trust laws to eliminate its present 
monopolistic power. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, May 29, 1959] 
THESE Days, Money TALES 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
The reason that labor leaders are 80 


which as a practical matter means enforced 
union dues, eventually the closed shop and 
the checkoff. Those who collect money for 
charity do not collect it to enrich labor 
leaders and to give them expense accounts. 
If the nonprofessional worker is underpaid, 
he should be paid more, but there is no need 
for shop stewards, labor leaders, and grafters. 

Two courts issued injunctions against the 
union which ignored court orders. It is 
5 James Hoffa's notice to —.—— faas 

it passed legislation that displ ' 
he would call a nationwide strike. After 
the threats had had enough time to accom- 
Plish whatever Hoffa desired them to accom- 
Plish, he withdrew his threats, denied that 
he had said them, and in the course of the 
denial obliquely made the same threats. 

In effect, what Hoffa implies is that he is 
bigger and more powerful than the Congress 


Of the United States. And it may be so, 
Again it is money that talks. It is votes that 
talk. So many Members of the of the Con- 
Gress get their campaign support, above the 
table or under the table, from labor leaders 
and labor unions that they vote as they are 
told to vote just as in the early 20th century, 
there were U.S. Senators who obeyed J. P. 
Morgan and John D. Rockefeller, the two 
leaders of predatory businessmen. 

And as these businessmen, in time, los: 
their heads, became, too sure of themselves 


and who fights to keep his membership in- 
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tact and the dues coming in, Is losing his 
head, too. There is only one phrase which 
correctly characterizes these kinds of labor 
leaders: They are too fresh. They believe 
that they can dominate the whole American 
people. They will, of course, fall, as their 
prototypes in Wall Street have failed. 

The danger is not so much that the labor 
leaders will succeed in dominating the United 
States as it is that we shall, in a most critical 
time in our history, become involved in dan- 
gerous strikes and contentions which can 
affect the course of events by making this a 
defenseless nation. The hospital strike in 
New York is dramatic, but a steel strike at 
the present time would be a tragedy. 

Even the labor leaders need to worry about 
that before a sufficiently wicked inflation 
could drop the value of the dollar to the 
verge of worthlessness. Apparently, the 
labor leader’s personal desire to remain in 
a lucrative office is so great that he takes 
risks which even peril that job. And in this 
unseemly and disastrous business, he is only 
too often supported by politicians whose 
only gift is the garrulousness of the extro- 
vert, Inflation can bring here, as it has 
elsewhere in the world, the man on horse- 
back, the politician who promises too much 
and thrives only by suppressing the rights 
of the people. 

Such labor leaders as George Meany, Wal- 
ter Reuther, David Dubinsky and other top 
men, must recognize what money riches has 
done to their movement. But they are help- 
less because of the frightening pressures of 
such men as James Hoffa who can control 
any union he chooses to control through the 
instrumentality of the strike. If Hoffa op- 
poses a union, his truckmen will make de- 
liveries, will cross picket lines, will thereby 
assist the employer in breaking a strike. If 
Hoffa wishes to refuse to cross a picket line 
or to Conduct a secondary boycott, he can tie 
up an entire city. He and Harry Bridges can 
tie up the entire transportation system of 
this Nation, force every industry to stop 
work because they can hold up shipments 
into and out of all plants. 

No human being in this country should 
have that much power and a government 
which tolerates abuse only paves the way 
for its own destruction. * 


Auerbach Will Be Missed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, FBI 
Agent Richard W. Auerbach has been 
appointed to take over the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation office in m Fran- 
cisco. 

After a most successful tour of duty 
as agent in charge of the Bureau’s Chi- 
cago office since September 1959, and 
based upon his outstanding record with 
the Federal Bureau of Inyestigation un- 
der the able leadership of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Mr. Auerbach is well equipped 
to face his new duties and responsibili- 
ties in San Francisco, one of the most 
important FBI posts in the country. 

I have known Richard Auerbach for 
over 21 years and I am delighted with 
his well-earned progress. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that an editorial from the 
Chicago-American of August 4, 1959, 
commenting on the service of Agent 
Auerbach, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUERBACH WILL BE Missep 

Richard W. Auerbach, who has been agent 
in charge for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in Chicago since September 1957, has 
been ordered to take over the San Francisco 
office, and Chicagoans will hate to see him go. 

He has been an energetic crime fighter, 
cooperating enthusiastically with State and 
local law enforcement agencies, and he has 
carried on a variety of campaigns of his own 
for improving law enforcement and prevent- 
ing crime. 

One of the most important of these was 
his campaign among Illinois bankers to cut 
down the number of raids on banks by rob- 
bers. Working with the Ilinois Bankers 
Association and the Dlinois Savings and Loan 
Association, he showed the bankers how to 
protect themselves, through better money- 
handling practices and the installation of 
protective devices, both against armed rob- 
beries and embezzlements, 

Also he worked tirelessly against juvenile 
delinquency and the distribution of smut 
literature. 

A top espionage agent in World War H. he 
did some of his most effective work in Rio de 
Janiero, where he ran a brokerage house as 
a cover while checking up on Nazi and Japa- 
nese spies. 

In the San Francisco FBI office, Auerbach 
will have new responsibilities and added au- 
thority. We join with the thousands of 
friends he has made in Chicago in wishing 
him every success. 


Louisiana Champion, From Lafayette, 
Competing in National Teenage Safe 
Driving Road-e-o Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
justly proud of the fact that the Louisi- 
ana champion in this week’s finals of 
the National Teenage Safe Driving 
Road-e-o, taking place here in Washing- 
ton, is from my congressional district. 
He is 17-year-old Bill Young, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierre Young, of Lafayette, 
La. 

The winner of the Louisiana title is 
competing with representatives from the 
other States in the written and skill 
phases of this contest sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Accompanying him to 
the Nation’s Capital is Second Vice Pres- 
ident Cary Moore, of the Lafayette Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, son of Mr. 
Guilliam Moore, Sr., of that city. The 
Louisiana finals of the road-e-o were 
conducted in Jefferson Parish—county— 
where approximately 50 young people, 
winners in the local contests conducted 
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by the various junior chambers of com- 
merce throughout the State participated, 

The written tests this week have been 
given at the Statler-Hilton Hotel and 
the skill events staged at the National 
Guard Armory. First, second, and third 
place national winners will receive 
scholarships worth $2,000, $1,500, and 
$1,000, respectively, during the presenta- 
tion of awards at a banquet Thursday 
night. 

Among the events arranged for the 
contestants during their stay here was 
a visit to the White House where Bill 
Young was photographed standing next 
to the President. 

The Lafayette Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, with a membership of around 
40 young men active in community af- 
fairs, sponsors numerous civic events in 
addition to the safe driving competition 
which is open to both boys and girls. 
The organization, formed several years 
ago, meets for a luncheon program on 
the first Wednesday of each month and 
gathers for a night meeting on the third 
Wednesday. The officers are headed by 
President Carroll Baudoin and the 
others, in addition to Cary Moore, are 
Alvin O Fleruity, first vice president; 
Scotty Brane, treasurer; and Gerry 
Bush, secretary. 


Needed: Overhaul of Federal Milk 
Order System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the system 
of Federal milk orders, operating in 76 
marketing areas throughout the coun- 
try, I believe, needs an overhauling. 

Over one-third of the milk sold whole- 
sale by the Nation’s farmers is priced 
under the Federal milk order system. 
However, unfortunately, there is a wide 
price range—too wide, I feel—for milk 
under this system. For example, milk 
prices range from $5.65 per hundred- 
weight in New England and $6.63 in 
southeastern Florida, downward to $3.38 
per hundredweight in Chicago and $3.34 
per hundredweight in Milwaukee. 

I am aware, of course, that the 
pricing system established for each order 
is established individually to fit the mar- 
keting conditions in each area. 

The comparative prices, however, re- 
veal that there is, in my judgment, too 
great a discrepancy between areas. I 
therefore believe that it is time we took 
a new look at the overall system of 
Federal milk orders. The goal would be 
to make adjustments in price formulas 
to assure fair treatment of all farmers 
throughout the country. 

The August 1 edition of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist contained an editorial en- 
titled “Fluid Milk Pricing Formula Is 
Outdated.” 
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The editorial constructively points out 
definite factors to illustrate that the 
present milk pricing formula definitely 
needs an overhauling, 

I invite the attention of our colleagues 
on the Agriculture Committee to the 
editorial. In addition, I am forwarding 
the comments to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for his review. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Frum MILK Prictnc FORMULA Is OUTDATED 


Economic pricing under Federal orders 
holds the attention of Midwest dairy leaders 
these days. That, in spite of USDA's recent 
turndown on hearings to consider such a 
pricing formula for Chicago. The request 
was made by Pure Milk Association, 

Under most Midwest Federal order pricing 
formulas, fluid milk prices—class I and class 
II milk—are based on manufacturing milk 
price plus a premium. Dairymen are grow- 
ing more concerned about this formula. The 
price of manufacturing milk for several 
years now has not gone up with the general 
price level of things they buy. 

Many dairy leaders feel that the demand 
for fluid milk is not very greatly related to 
the demand for manufactured dairy products. 
Fluid milk demand is tied more closely to 
consumer purchasing power. So they would 
like to see consumer purchasing power taken 
into account in the pricing formula for 
bottled mik. 

Most of those who would like to see an 
economic pricing formula in order areas 
want consumer purchasing power, the gen- 
eral price level and cost of production to be 
used as a basis for pricing formula. 

Boston and New York already have such 
a pricing formula. It has meant higher 
prices to farmers for milk going into fluld 
uses. 

There is little question that today's pric- 
ing formula is outdated. Whether we like 
it or not, our order areas, general handling 
of milk, and support price policies have 
driven a real cleavage between milk going for 
fluid consumption and that used for manu- 
factured dairy products. 

Demand for fluid milk continues to grow 
with our increasing population and workers’ 
higher purchasing power. The picture is 
quite different for milk going to manufac- 
tured uses. 

Cheese demand may well be establishing 
somewhat the same pattern. But butter use 
has shrunk. And dry milk is so Interwoven 
with Government support purchases and 
siphoning off surplus production that it has 
developed its own unique patterns. 

You can expect to hear a lot about chang- 
ing pricing formulas in the near future. 
And for good reasons. 


The Long-Range Threat of Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 
Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the 


coined phrase “It’s a topsy-turvy world” 
takes on grave significance when you 
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stop and think about where ours is going 

if the American public and elective offi- 

cials remain aloof to inflation and all its 
contributing factors. 

The Washington Daily News for Mon- 
day, August 10, contained an enlighten- 
ing analysis which is an attempt to show 
us in an understandable manner the 
long-range threat of inflation. Dr. 
Schaefer pulls no punches in discussing 
all the factors and undoubtedly treads 
on some toes in doing so. 

Mr. Speaker, that newspaper article 
was an eye opener, and it was my feeling 
that all the Members would be interested 
in reading it. The article follows: 
[From the Washington Daily News, Aug. 10, 

1959] 

Tue LONG-RANGE THREAT OY INFLATION— 
FrEE Socrery Can ONLY STAND ON FMM, 
DURABLE FOUNDATION 

(By Dr. Alfred Schaefer) 

The inflationary consequences of the 
French Revolution and of the First. World 
War were destructive but short, and could be 
cured by appropriate drastic measures, 

The creeping inflation of our days is more 
dangerous, because the economic power of 
the State and the volume of circulating 
money have increased enormously, 

Modern inflation is not only an ethical and 
social problem—it seems to be embedded in 
the free economy, like a managerial disease. 
Like a sick organ in the human body, there 
is in the economy an organ which shows 
this cancer: the weakening money. 

No solution can be based only on technical 
measures. The reconcillation of stable 
money and full employment is an unsolved 
problem, and full employment with perpet- 
ually rising wages is certainly the most risky 
experiment of our so-called free economy. 

REACTION TO THE PUBLIC 

The public is unorganized, inadequately 
informed, generally apathetic, confused by 
the disputes of economists and advisers. It 
could elect to public office men 8 
the value of stable money, ready to fight for 
it—but this is a pious hope. Everybody 
agrees on the perils of too rapid inflation. 
But too many believe that inflation is here 
to stay as part of modern life, that a 2-per- 
cent annual loss in the purchasing power of 
money is not so bad, forgetting that this 
means 50 percent in one generation and that 
sooner or later business will have to pay a 
correspondingly higher rate of interest. 

It is true that until now long-term bond 
financing has gone on, that through custom 
and inertia wolf“ has been cried so often 
that when the real “wolf” appears few take 
any notice. This dangerous acceptance of 
slow inflation helps to create or intensifies 
the very consequences it fears, 

DANGER SIGNS 


Sooner or later the little man will real- 
ize these consequences, and then he could 
have accelerated currency troubles. The 
signs are increasing—even in the United 
States—and we are all under warning: 

Soaring prices for shares. 

Stock options as the only incentive to 
management, 

Buying “growth” instead of yield.“ 

Interest for South African gold mine 
stocks, 

High interest rates for bonds. 

Preference for index-based bonds. 

Flight into seemingly more stable money. 

Investors, pension funds, trust funds are 
all investing 30 percent and more of their 
capital in stocks and other property—often 
regardless of the price. Soon there could 
be too little real saving— 
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No buying strike of the unorganized pub- 
No against high prices for consumer goods 
seema possible, not even against the prob- 
ably politically necessary, but economically 
scandalous worldwide agricultural price sup- 
ports through subsidies and stockpiling. 

MANAGEMENT REACTION 


There is too much lip-service paid to the 
goal of monetary stability. Management 
Partly accepts slow inflation and adjusts its 
plans accordingly. 

Like the public, management is not much 
frightened any more about a slump—the 
welfare governments will help. During the 
last recession nobody dared to let the slump 
ride itself out, to accept a really corrective 
shake-out of the weaklings or a strike of the 
labor unions—everybody asked for subsidies, 
relief, Government orders, cheap money, tax 
reductions, credit injections. 

HALFWAY THERE 


We are therefore already half-way between 
& pure market economy and a centrally 
Planned economy, in an economy which de- 
Pends on the decisions of the state, of large- 
scale firms, groups, and other economic units, 

We are all sinners against the very roots of 
our capitalistic society. We psychologically 
expect and accept the annual round of wage 
increases as our fate, we would consider our- 
selves as shylocks if we did not grant a lit- 
tle increase in salary or in fringe benefits 
to everybody every new year. Kindness is a 
ops quality, softness is an economic mis- 

e. 
THE GREAT FICTION 

Wages are the most important, the crucial 
Problem of the capitalistic world of free en- 
terprise. Wages are linked to retail prices, 
industrial prices to wages, farm prices to 
industrial prices, retail prices to farm 
Prices—a rigid vicious circle of prices and 
earnings. 

The compensation of workers in money has 
increased in the last 10 years at least twice 
as much as productivity. 

Wages resisted even recessions. It should 
be borne in mind that, generally speaking, 
Wage increases cannot reasonably be based 
On increases in the productivity of particular 
industries. Rather, they must be limited, at 
the most, to the average rise in productivity 
Of the economy as a whole. In estimating 
the latter, it is well to remember that both 
agriculture and the service industries, par- 
ticularly the latter, in the last 10 years have 
had average productivity growth rates of 
Some one-half to 1 percent only. 

Even in an especially progressive industry 
Wages paid should not be geared to changes 
in productivity of that industry. 

Such practices would almost force other 
industries whose productivity has risen less. 
to grant similar wage boosts lest they lose 
Workers lured away by the higher incomes 
earned in the rapidly advancing industry. 
Escalator clauses in contracts—introduced 
On a large scale by the biggest industrial 
company in the world—set the pace for 
Seemingly sacrosanct increases following 
every possible increase in the index of liy- 
ing costs, regardless of productivity. 

Nobody therefore is much interested In 
fighting inflation, because he will soon catch 
Up with higher prices. 

High and prolonged unemployment com- 
Pensation relieves the pressure on the indi- 
vidual to find another job or on the unions 
to reduce their excessive demands. 

The labor unions are in danger of pricing 
their members out of the market, especially 
in the United States (hourly wage rate of 
Steelworkers 83 versus $1—1.25 in Switzerland, 
80-90 cents in Germany). 

. THE LEVER 


Too much political power is in the hands 
Of union leaders, but partly because man- 
agement did not dare to resist the excessive 
Wage demands which set in motion the 
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whole inflationary spiral: From fear of losing 
out to the competition of other firms, no- 
body dared to face a real showdown, to ac- 
cept a prolonged strike, 

In the long run no help from outside can 
reestablish a sound monetary balance. 
Higher taxes mean compulsory savings and 
are no remedy, because they will be spent by 
governments and finally passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices—but 
the consumer will not accept a lower stand- 
ard of living. 

Since the war government expenses have 
everywhere increased through programs for 
housing, social security, highways, arma- 
ment, atomic science, etc. Pressure groups 
push expansion of their own plans. 

Everywhere there is a superstate with a 
superbudget, supertaxation, superwelfare— 
we cannot increase it without approaching 
dangerously near the Russian system. 

Tax reforms are needed. The fiscal ele- 
phantiasis has partly destroyed the efi- 
ciency of the interest rate as an essential 
weapon for securing an equilibrium between 
money and goods. The interest rate as a 
factor in cost is less Important than the tax 
burden. It is an absurdity that the tax 
angle is very often more important than any 
other consideration. 

A serious restriction of money and credit 
and an increase of rates are immediately 
criticized—one has only to remember the 
accusations during the last few years, when 
the tightening of the money supply was in 
reality a very appropriate but feeble measure 
against an exaggerated credit expansion. 
And in order to make the policy effective, 
money must be made not only dear, but also 
short. 

DEFLATION: NAUGHTY WORD 


It is bad form to use the word “deflation.” 
Since the thirties the fear of unemployment 
haunts everybody. 

But full employment gave the labor unions 
their exaggerated bargaining power, brought 
the wage inflation as a new danger. 

The continuous increase in the supply of 
money and credit, the swelling of the stream 
of money at a rate faster than that of the 
stream of goods and services, must be 
stopped. 

Individual savings and insurance, which 
produce the bulk of much-needed investment 
capital, must be based on the confidence that 
the value of money will remain more con- 
stant that it has been in the last 15 years. 
Otherwise inflation will strike at the roots of 
the economy of the free world, and our 
grandchildren perhaps could go hat in hand 
to Moscow. 

We must make up our mind: Sound money 
and full employment and ever-increasing 
wages cannot go together. 

We can count on and must encourage a 
conservative and courageous policy of the 
central banks, free of all political pressures. 
We must accept eventually a period of higher 
interest rates—dictated by the market—and 
we must insist on a balanced Government 
budget. But most of all should we frankly 
and categorically resist any further auto- 
matic wage increases, and abolish any short- 
term escalator clauses. 

Higher productivity then will be able to 
keep prices down and money sound, provided 
that management will finally feel the moral 
responsibility to pass technical progress on 
to the consumer in the form of lower prices. 

ROLE OF UNITED STATES 

The United States has an international 
responsibility in this regard. The dollar has 
become the measuring stick for others, Be- 
tween $14 and $16 billion of short-term 
money are kept by Europe in the United 
States. It can be assumed that most of the 
European industrial nations will not inflate 
faster than the United States. 

‘The American balance of payments is pas- 
sive. The dollar shortage does not exist any 
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more. Some gold has returned to Europe— 
more could flow out if it knew where it could 
safely go. American Investors buy European 
stocks, partly because the buying power of 
the dollar is higher in Europe than in the 
United States. 

U.S. competition abroad is crimped by 
high prices and wages. Import restrictions 
cannot be any longer a remedy in a climate 
of freer international give-and-take. 

Increased wages for steel workers would 
put a major milestone on the road to further 
inflation. A general acceptance of the idea 
that a creeping inflation of 2 to 3 percent is 
inevitable would accentuate serious potential 
risks and endanger the dollar as the yard- 
stick for the world’s currencies. 

The vanishing respect for private property 
is intimately related to our laxity about the 
integrity of money. A free society can only 
stand on firm and durable foundations. 


In Memoriam to William S. Jennings, of 
Texas, Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the preservation of this country’s vital 
natural resources and wildlife is a fine 
and honorable dedication for a life. 
And one of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of a dedicated conservationist 
was the late William S. Jennings, of 
Texas. His death was a deep loss to his 
State and Nation. 

Although only 36, Bill Jennings had 
built a reputation as a wildlife conserva- 
tionist. He loved his country and he 
worked to preserve her freedom as a 
P-38 fighter pilot in World War II and 
worked at other times to preserve her 
invaluable natural resources. His active 
life in the church also set a fine ex- 
ample. 

About the last year of his life, Mr. 
Jennings showed extraordinary courage 
as he went about his work in behalf of 
conservation although doctors had told 
him he would soon die of leukemia. 

The Lone Star State and the Nation 
will miss William S. Jennings, of Texas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Russell Tinsley 
which was printed in his Outdoor Scene 
column in the Austin American for 
Tuesday, February 11, 1958, entitled 
“Lost Friend.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lost FRIEND 
(By Russell Tinsley) 


Conservation lost a true friend when Wild- 
life Biologist Willlam S. Jennings died last 
Sunday. 

Bill Jennings was dedicated to the preser- 
vation and restoration of wildlife in Texas, 
And he was one of the bravest men I have 
ever known, too. 

About a year ago Bill received a severe 
jolt, one that would have all but shattered 
the hopes of a man with less fortitude. Dot- 
tors told him he had dread leukemia and 
had only 2 years to live at the most. 
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Most people would have given up, then 
and there. But not Bill Jennings. No one 
would have guessed of the great burden that 
Bill carried around inside him unless he 
knew the story, for Bill never let on that 
he was dying. He didn’t ask for sympathy. 

Everyone admired Bill Jennings. 

Bill was cheerful until the last. He and I 
had planned a javelina hunt to south Texas 
later this month. He kept telling me about 
the new scope sight he received for Christ- 
mas, and his plans for next deer season. 
Bill didn’t let his illness interfere with his 
Plans for the future. 

Bill Jennings had great courage. 

“But that’s the way he did everything,” 
admitted Howard Dodgen, executive secre- 
tary of the Game and Fish Commission. 

Leukemia was unquestionably a lick below 
the belt to Bill, a healthy, husky fellow who 
served his country faithfully as a P-38 pilot 
during World War II. Yet he remained at his 
desk and worked unselfishly until the finish. 

“Bill was one of the finest fellows we ever 
had at the commission,” said Dodgen. “No- 
body was ever more deyoted to his work,” 

ENJOYED LIFE 


The 36-year-old biologist was assistant di- 
rector of wildlife restoration and, as commis- 
sion information chief L. A. Wilke put it, 
“a fellow who enjoyed a good story and who 
got the most out of life.“ 

Bill joined the game commission in No- 
vember 1949, after graduating from Texas 
A. & M. College with his master’s degree. 
Previously, he had attended Arkansas State 
Teachers College and received his bachelor 
of science in biology from the University of 
Texas. 

He was raised in Texarkana, Ark. 

Bill first gained recognition with his work 
with whitewing doves in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. He came to Austin as assistant to Eu- 
gene A. Walker in March 1954. 

“Bül Jennings was a capable and dedi- 
cated research worker and a man of high 
principle who had the strength of his convic- 
tions,” explained Walker. “His leadership 
and efforts toward wildlife conservation will 
be sorely missed.” 

t. Louise Hill, president of the 
Travis Audubon Society, said: “Conservation 
suffered a great setback when Bill Jennings 
passed away.” 

Yes, Bill Jennings was not only a dedi- 
cated conservationist, but also a man of great 
moral strength who was a pillar of truth in 
his church work and a man of unparalleled 
courage, We'll all miss him. 


Caribbean Tensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
Many articles about the mounting ten- 
sions in the Caribbean was one by Thayer 
Waldo in the August 7, 1959, issue of the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., which I 
include: 

TENSIONS In CARIBBEAN Ar: Too Drep To BE 
EASED BY THE O. AS. MEETING 
(By Thayer Waldo) 

Mexico Crry.—The for any solid, 
far-reaching settlement at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers’ Conference, opening 
August 12 at Santiago, Chile, are little bet- 
ter than they were for solving the Berlin 
issue in Geneva. 
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Foreign-policy executives of the 21 West- 
ern Hemisphere republics were summoned to 
this emergency session by the Organization 
of American States, in hopes of finding a way 
to ease present tensions in the Caribbean 
area. 

But differences of outlook and approach 
among the governments directly involved in 
that critical situation are so basic and far- 
reaching that no compromise solution seems 
possible. 

Not since the stormy 1942 gathering at Rio 
de Janeiro, a month after Pearl Harbor, has 
any Pan-American conference faced such ex- 
Plosive problems as those the ministers will 
be called upon to deal with in Santiago. 


A RIFT INDICATED 


The aftermath of that earlier meeting was 
a split in the inter-American organization 
that lasted 3 years, when Argentina refused 
to sever relations with the Axis Powers. 

There are now strong indications that the 
meeting about to begin may end in a similar 
rift, on an even larger scale. 

Lined up as chief antagonists for this 
showdown are Dominican Dictator Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo against Cuba's Fidel Cas- 
tro and President Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela. 

Trujilio accuses the other two of plotting 
actively to overthrow his regime. He says he 
has abundant proof that two abortive inva- 
sions of the Dominican Republic during June 
were mounted in Cuba, with Venezuelan 
backing. 

Castro and Betancourt—both of whom re- 
cently cut diplomatic ties with Trujillo— 
counter by charging that the Dominican 
strongman is training a force of 20,000 mer- 
cenaries for an all-out assault on Cuba, and 
has offered to finance an armed coup in 
Venezuela. 

MERELY SYMPTOMS 


If the whole dispute were limited to such 
overt claims, the foreign ministers might 
be able to weigh the evidence and come up 
with a clear-cut verdict—even with an ac- 
ceptable peace-making formula. 

However, the strident battle cries are 
merely symptoms of a much deeper and more 
dangerous conflict. Revolutionary zeal 
among thousands of exiles from Caribbean 
and Central American countries was fanned 
to white heat by Castro's guerrilla-war 
triumph over the well-equipped forces of 
Fulgencio Batista. 

And there is no question that those ele- 
ments have since received aid and comfort 
from Cuba's victorious rebels. 

Originally, Castro proclaimed his intention 
to lead a crusade for elimination of all re- 
maining dictatorships in the Americas. But 
grave domestic problems—plus stern warn- 
ings from abroad—gave him pause. 

RAUL IS OUR MAN 


No such constraint affected his brother, 
Raul, commander in chief of Cuba's reor- 
ganized armed forces and also officially desig- 
nated as successor to the premiership, if 
Fidel should disappear. 

The crucial fact here is that Raul Castro 
has been publicly identified by Soviet experts 
on Latin America as our man” and a card- 
carrying Communist Party member. 

Together with other top military com- 
manders in Cuba, Raul helped organize and 
equip the two expeditions that tried to in- 
vade Panama and Nicaragua, respectively. 

Neither foray was Communist-Ied. Presl- 
dent Luls Somoza of Nicaragua described 
those who headed the rebels there as 
reactionaries. Several were sons of promi- 
nent and wealthy Nicaraguan families. 


Best explanation for the support given” 


them by Raul Castro and his cohorts is that 
it was hoped Somoza's national guard would 
kill some of these young men, thus promot- 
ing their infuriated relatives to back a sec- 
ond and larger invasion. One of the cap- 
tured Nicaraguans told Government interro- 
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gators: “We came In to try to get ahead of 
the Reds, who are preparing a revolution.” 

As for the Panamanian adventure, it ap- 
pears to have been chiefly an attempt to 
provoke intervention by U.S, security forces 
in the Canal Zone. 


LONG-RANGE PURPOSE 


Behind ali this outwardly confused ma- 
neuvering, though, lay the long-range pur- 
pose of forcing the O.A.S. to call a fulldress 
conference. When Trujillo announced an- 
nihilation of Dominican exile contingents 
that landed in his country 2 months ago, 
the die for that was cast. 

The vote to hold the meeting was unant- 
mous—only because the two hostile factions 
had vastly different ideas of what should be 
discussed, 

This cleavage came into sharp focus July 
30, with a heated 5-hour wrangle over an 
agenda in the O.A5S. council. Trujillo and 
Somoza wanted it limited to recent events 
and the nonintervention principle, 

Venezuela proposed a broad survey of rep- 
resentative democracy and respect for hu- 
man rights throughout the Americas, This 
point—loaded with potential dynamite—was 
eventually included. 

Then Cuba sought to inject a resolution 
dealing with economic underdevelopment as 
a cause of political unrest. On that, the 
United States and eight other countries ab- 
stained, four voted aaginst it and eight in 
fayor—three short of the absolute majority 
required to approve. 

HOW THEY LINE UP 


As the ministers head for Santiago and 
their ticklish task, here is the picture: 

Cuba and Venezuela can count on down- 
the-line support only from little Honduras. 
But Trujillo cannot look for even that much 
assistance, 

The rule-by-decree regimes of Somoza and 
Paraguay’s General Alfredo Stroessner have 
much in common with that of the Domini- 
can dictator—yet they are not about to make 
public cause with him at the conference 
table. They have too much to lose and noth- 
ing tangible to gain by it. 

Sympathy toward the Cuban-Venezuelan 
position can be expected, in varying degrees, 
from Mexico, Colombia, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia. Their attitudes will be deter- 
mined largely by how far Castro is willing 
to go in pledging himself to strict noninter- 
vention from now on. 

TEN GENERALLY NEUTRAL 

The other 10 Latin republics are likely to 
be generally neutral, at least where the 
Caribbean quarrel itself is concerned. But 
if the ministers take up the democracy-and- 
human-rights issue seriously, representa- 
tives of Trujillo, Somoza, and Stroessner 
will find themselves on the defensive, with 
everyone else opposed. 

That is when the major fireworks are likely 
to begin. Any demand for proof that these 
rights are “effectively exercised"—and the 
wording of the agenda clearly contemplates 
this—will see the Dominicans raising a cry 
of “interference in internal affairs.” 

A formal resolution on the matter Is al- 
most certain to bring a walkout by Trujillo's 
men—with Stroessner's, at least, probably 
following suit. 

On the other hand, a proposal to con- 
demn Red influence in Castro's regime 
and/or the Caribbean area as a whole could 
well prompt Cuba and Venezuela to bolt the 
conference. Both countries insist that their 
governments are non-Communist, but that 
they will sign no official anti-Communist 
declaration. 

Finally, if Fidel Castro himself shows up at 
the conclave and addresses It—as he did in 
Buenos Alres last April—the effect on Pan- 
American solidarity cannot be predicted. 


1959 
Ambassadors cf Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous.consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, an editorial from the Paterson News 
of Friday, August 7, which cites impres- 
sive increases in the ranks of foreign 
students at U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties over the past 10 years. From the 
Institute of International Education 
comes the report that 47,000 students 
from 131 countries registered here last 
year, representing the largest foreign 
student population in the world. This 
increasing percentage of foreign students 
attending our educational institutions 
has great significance, I think. As the 
article points out, these scholars, be- 
sides acquiring the knowledge needed in 
improving the economic life and health 
of their countries, can be invaluable am- 
bassadors of good will between the 
United States and their homelands. 
They can take back an understanding 
of American concepts of freedom and re- 
spect for the individual that can be a 
persuasive force for stability and resist- 
ance to Communist inroads in their 
homelands. And this is so—because 
they have seen America first. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 

AMBASSADORS OF GOOD WILL 

The Institute of International Education 
Teports an increase of nearly 90 percent in 
the ranks of foreign students at U.S. col- 
leges and universities over the past 10 years. 
The 47,000 students from 131 countries reg- 
istered here last year represent the largest 
foreign-student population in the world. 

Even more impressive than the student 
totals are the trends indicating the countries 
Tepresented by these young men and women, 
the subjects they are studying, and the rec- 
ord number of foreign professors visiting 
US. campuses. 

In the past 5 years, the number of for- 
eign professors has tripled. For the first 
time on record, U.S, colleges last year im- 
Ported more teachers (1,937) than they ex- 
Ported (1,842). This is undoubtedly a 
reflection in part of the Nation's stress on 
Science education. Almost half of the vis- 
iting professors were experts in the physical 
Sciences—double the number in these fields 
who came here during the previous year. 

As the institute notes, the status of sci- 
ence education on our campuses is reflected 
in the Increasing percentage of foreign stu- 
dents attracted by courses in science or ap- 
Plied science. Engineering is the most pop- 
Ular subject, but the humanities is a close 
Second. The popularity of engineering is 
understandable since many of those who en- 
roll here have high hopes of landing engi- 
neering or technical jobs with oversea 
3 of American firms in their home- 
ands, 

The most interesting thing about the in- 
stitute's survey is the changing origin of our 
student guests. For the first time last year, 
More students came here from the Middle 
East than from Europe. The Far East still 
sends the greatest number (15,823), with 
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Latin America second, the Middle East 
third, and Europe now fourth. And as might 
be expected, many of the new students 
from the Far and Middle East came to the 
United States to study the physical sciences. 

These scholars from the Far and Middle 
East, besides acquiring the knowledge needed 
tn improving the economic life and health 
of their countries, can be Invaluable ambas- 
sadors of good will between the United 
States and their homelands. They can take 
back an understanding of American concepts 
of freedom and respect for the individual 
that can be a persuasive force for stability 
and resistance to Communist inroads in 
their homelands. And this is so because 
they have seen America firsthand. 


Fallout Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
crucial problem of fallout protection has 
become extremely important and de- 
serves urgent and immediate action by 
all levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local. In connection with this, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion on civil defense unanimously adopt- 
ed by the special committee on civil 
defense at the 51st annual Governors’ 
conference at San Juan, P.R., August 5, 
1959: 

RESOLUTION ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Peace, with dignity, is the paramount con- 
cern of our Nation. But the maintenance 
of peace requires national strength. An es- 
sential element of this strength is the abil- 
ity of our Nation to survive a nuclear attack. 

Unfortunately, today, our people are not 
prepared to survive the fallout from a nu- 
clear attack on our country. Yet, it is the 
fallout from nuclear weapons which will 
threaten every hamlet, city and farm in our 
Nation. It is fallout which will cause up 
to three times as many deaths as would re- 
sult from the bursting of nuclear bombs on 
targets in our country. Deaths and sickness 
from fallout could make casualties of half 
the population of our country. 

Protection against fallout, however, can be 
achieved and achieved by means which are 
within our reach as individuals and as 
States. < 

Without protection against fallout we are 
vulnerable to nuclear blackmail. But, if our 
Citizens, as individuals, take protective 
action against the threat of fallout, it will 
be abundant notice to any potential enemy 
that we, as a people, are determined to sur- 
vive and that we will not be forced by nu- 
clear blackmail either to abandon our friends 
or to forsake our national interests at home 
or abroad. 

As Governors we have a heavy personal 
and official responsibility for the safety and 
health of our citizens. So crucial is the 
problem of fallout to the maintenance of 
peace and the health of our people that we 
do hereby resolve that: 

1. Each State initiate a vigorous and con- 
tinuing campaign of education as to the 
nature of fallout, the extent of the danger, 
the fact that protection can be achieved, 
and the crucial importance of affirmative 
action by individual citizens as a protection 
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against nuclear blackmall and to increase the 
prospects for peace, 

2. That the responsible Government ofl- 
clals—Federal, State, and local—take im- 
mediate steps to assist and encourage the 
people of this country to prepare themselves 
successfully to survive radioactive fallout 
and other aspects of an enemy nuclear at- 
tack on the United States, including such 
matters as adequate warning, shelters, radi- 
ation detectors and survival kits; and to that 
end, that an early meeting of the Governors 
Conference Committee on Civil Defense be 
held with the President of the United States, 
the national military leaders, and other offi- 
cial representatives of the executive and leg- 
islative branches of the Federal Government 
for an Intensive review of the nature of the 
nuclear hazard and the cooperative steps 
which are available to government—Federal, 
State, and local—for the nuclear protection 
of our people, 

3. That each State Initiate a survey of all 
State owned or operated facilities to deter- 
mine both their adequacy as fallout shelters 
and what steps are needed to provide fall- 
out protection for their users, both regular 
and transient. 

4. That each State develop a protected seat 
of State government which will assure the 
continuance of State government leadership 
and function during and after a nuclear 
attack, 


Religious and Racial Discrimination 
Amendment to Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Dill, H.R. 8385 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF ORECON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today I 
testified, together with the Senators from 
New York (Mr. Javits and Mr. KEATING], 
in support of my amendment to the mu- 
tual security appropriation bill, H.R. 
8385. My amendment deals with the 
elimination of religious and racial dis- 
crimination on the part of any country 
which enters into mutual security agree- 
ments with the United States. As the 
debate on this matter previously showed, 
Saudi Arabia, Norway, and Iceland, for 
example, follow discriminatory practices 
against some Americans because of their 
race, religious faith, or color. 

This matter was before the Senate 
when my amendment to the mutual se- 
curity authorization bill was defeated by 
a vote of 47 to 43, although I am satis- 
fied that a considerable number of Sen- 
ators who voted against my amendment 
did so, as they have told me since, be- 
cause they were not aware of the impor- 
tance of the amendment. 

I thought I owed it to the Committee 
on Appropriations—and the Senators 
from New York agreed with my position 
procedurally—to offer the amendment in 
committee for the committee’s consider- 
ation, so that when it reached the floor 
later, if it were not adopted by the com- 
mittee, the argument could not be raised 
that the amendment had nct been offered 
in committee. 
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My testimony speaks for itself. I ask 
unanimous consent that the testimony I 
offered in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in support of my amendemnt be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, KUCHEL. While I was in the 
Committee 6n Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs this morning, and not in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, at the time the 
able Senator from Oregon spoke, I did 
attend the latter part of the hearing 
before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I took occasion to read the 
printed comments of the Senator from 
Oregon. I think they present as excel- 
lent and as persuasive a document as I 
have read with respect to any given 
issue. I merely desired to have the Sen- 
ator from Oregon know my reaction. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from California 
very, very much. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, AUGUST 
12, 1959, ON RELIGIOUS AND RACIAL Discrim- 
INATION AMENDMENT TO MuTUAL SECURITY 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL, H.R. 8385 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 

pear before your committee to urge accept- 
ance of an amendment to the mutual secu- 
rity appropriations bill which will put the 

Congress of the United States on record in 

opposition to any policy by our Government 

which acquiesces in discrimination 

American citizens on the grounds of their 

race or religion. 

The U.S, Senate is firmly opposed to such 
discriminatory practices, I am convinced. 
The question is whether this is the legisla- 
tive time and place to raise this issue. My 
answer is that it is always appropriate to 
raise this issue, and it is especially appro- 
priate when we are discussing a measure to 
strengthen the United States and the free 
world. 

The adoption of the amendment I now 
propose will make for a stronger America. 
It will make clear to the world that we mean 
it when we say we are a Nation of free 
men dedicated to the preservation of human 
rights and the dignity of man. 

The language of the amendment I ask you 
to adopt reads as follows: 

“It is the sense of Congress that none of 
the funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available by this Act should be used for 
furnishing assistance to any nation which 
as & matter of declared policy or practice, 
as determined by the President, creates dis- 
tinctions because of their race or religion 
among American citizens in the granting of 
Personal or commercial access or any other 
rights otherwise available to United States 
citizens generally.” 

This amendment is modeled on the Leh- 
man resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the Senate on July 25, 1956. That 
resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas the protection of the integrity 
of United States citizenship and of the 
proper rights of United States citizens in 
their pursuit of lawful trade, travel, and 
other activities abroad is a principle of 
United States sovereignty; and 

“Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among United States citizens based on their 
individual religious affiliations and since any 
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attempt by foreign nations to create such 
distinctions among our citizens in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or any 
rights otherwise available to United States 
citizens generally is inconsistent with our 
principles: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions di- 
rected against United States citizens as in- 
compatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations, and that in 
all negotiations between the United States 
and any foreign state every reasonable effort 
should be made to maintain this principle.” 

The Lehman resolution was adopted be- 
cause of the widespread revulsion in this 
country against our Government's tolera- 
tion of discriminatory practices by certain 
Near East countries against American Jews. 
There was particular concern over our agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia which permitted 
that country to bar American soldiers of 
Jewish faith from a base which our country 
maintained at Dhahran. 

All of you are familiar with these facts, 
I am confident that there is universal dis- 
approval of this policy of exclusion and 
discrimination. Certainly no one in the 
administration or in the Congress would 
want to defend this policy on the ground of 
principle or morality. 

It is interesting to note that after the 
Lehman resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the Senate in 1956, both the ma- 
jor political parties adopted strong planks 
on this issue at their national conventions 
in the summer of that year. i 

The Democrats said at Chicago: 

“We oppose, as contrary to American prin- 
ciples, the practice of any government which 
discriminates against American citizens on 
grounds of race or religion. We will not 
countenance any arrangement or treaty with 
any government which by its terms or in 
its practical application would sanction 
such practices.” 

And the Republicans said at San Fran- 
cisco: 

“We approve appropriate action to oppose 
the imposition by foreign governments of 
discrimination against U.S. citizens, based 
on thelr religion or race.“ 

The language of both statements Is clear 
and forthright. It is regrettable that In too 
many instances those fine statements con- 
stitute mere words. 

The US. agreement with Saudi Arabia, 
which was negotiated in 1952, was to expire 
early in 1957, There was every reason to 
hope, in view of the Senate resolution and 
the declaration of both the political parties, 
that the administration would say to the 
Saudi Arabian Government, firmly and hon- 
estly, that this was a reciprocal agreement 
conferring benefits on both parties; that it 
obligated each to respect the other, and 
that we could no longer accept an arrange- 
ment which contradicts the fundamental 
American principle that all Americans are 
entitled to the equal protection of the law 
in the United States. We hoped that we 
would ‘tell Saudi Arabia that the United 
States could not permit any country to de- 
grade any American into second-class citi- 
zenship. 

King Saud came to Washington in 1957. 
He was given a most unusual welcome. 
President Eisenhower went to the airport to 
receive him personally. It is true, of course, 
that he did not receive a red carpet recep- 
tion in New York City, a fact which dis- 
pleased him, but which should not have sur- 
prised him too much since so many people 
who live in New York would not be allowed 
to enter Saudi Arabia on any kind of a 
carpet, 

It is to be regretted that the agreement 
between the United States and Saudi Arabia 
in respect to the Dhahran Air Base extended 
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another 5 years without providing for the 
termination of these offensive anti-Jewish 
screening procedures. It has been stated 
that we made some protest to Saudi Arabla— 
but the King was in no mood to defer to our 
concern. As the late Secretary Dulles told 
the press at a conference on April 23, 1957: 

“We brought up the matter * during 
the talks that took place when King Saud 
was here. I did not find his attitude at that 
moment very receptive, largely perhaps * * * 
because of the fact that he felt that he had 
not been given nondiscriminatory treatment 
himself in the city of New York.” 

But, the new agreement went much fur- 
ther than the old. For we now agreed to 
extend substantial economic and military 
ald to Saudi Arabia. We agreed to train 
Saudi Arabian pilots and naval personnel 
and to expand the port at Damman, 

In following this course of action, we re- 
newed and confirmed an offensive and un- 
American arrangement. We made possible 
the practice of discrimination against Amer- 
icans overseas and, in certain instances, the 
abridging of the rights of American citizens 
here in the United States. 

This was an abysmal surrender of princi- 
ple, an abasement unworthy of our country, 
repugnant to our Constitution, defamatory 
of our flag. We did this, apparently, because 
the administration believed that we had to 
surrender principle to conyenlence, because 
it was necessary to yield up the dignity of 
Americans for consideration of expediency. 
This degrading course of action was followed 
because some people thought, apparently, 
that it was in the best interests of U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

Mr, Chairman, I am vitally concerned 
about the security and defense of the United 
States. But I insist that there is not a single 
valid consideration which dictated or justi- 
fied this course of action. It was expediency, . 
nothing more nor less. 

Is the base at Dhahran so essential to the 
defense of the United States that it must 
be maintained at the expense of precious 
human rights? Should we discriminate 
against our own fellow citizens by signing 
international agreements conceived in bigot- 
ry and born of shameful expediency? Should 
we accept the alibi that the security of the 
United States makes this base at Dhahran a 
vitally important one? 

I deny this categorically, For the Dhahran 
base is not a military base. 

I have the testimony of the late Secretary 
of State himself. 

The Department of State Bulletin, August 
26, 1957, page 348, quotes a remark made by 
Mr. Dulles during his August 6, 1956 press 
conference, He was asked about applying 
inspection procedures to bases in the Middle 
East. He replied: 

“Answer. Well, we have no bases in the 
Middle East (addendum: excluding North 
Africa) unless you include Turkey, and that 
would be covered in this plan, I presume. 

“Question. Dhahran? 

“Answer. That is not a military base. 

“Question. Mr. Secretary, on another sub- 
ject, don't you think that 

“Answer, Excuse me, We have certain 
rights there but we do not—but that is not 
operated as a military base.“ 

Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary 
of the Air Force, believes that * * the 
value of the Dhahran base is relatively small 
and that it can be replaced, but that the 
value of the principle involyed is high and 
cannot be replaced.” He has stated: 

There has been much unfounded talk 
about the ‘vital’ necessity of the Dhahran 
airfield to the interests of the United States. 
I think I am reasonably aware of the im- 
portance of the base structure of our Air 
Force and I cannot agree with the idea that 
any one base such as Dhahran is vital. I 
happen to believe that our base structure 
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should be strengthened well beyond its pres- 
ent state but there are many places other 
than Dhahran where à substitute base for 
Dhahran and the additional bases which are 
needed could be located. I do not believe 
that the need for the Dhahran airbase in 
any way requires us to sncrifice the principles 
in which the American people believe.” 

Are we making this intolerable concession 
to expediency because of oll? Since oll was 
first discovered in Saudi Arabia, we have 
been warned periodically that the Arabian 
American Oil Co. might lose its advanta- 
geous position in Saudi Arabia unless our 
foreign policy conformed with that of King 
Saud, We heard this in 1948; we were then 
threatened with the loss of oll if we sup- 
ported the United Nations resolution calling 
for the partition of Palestine. It turned 
out to be an-empty threat then. It will 
always be empty as long as Saudi Arabia has 
no place to sell its oll except to the West and 
as long as of] reserves continuc their enor- 
mous expansion. Saudi Arabia needs oil 
royalties just as much as Aramco needs oll. 
And let no one confuse the corporate and 
constitutional entities that are known as 
Aramco and the United States. They are not 
one and the same. 

Will we lose Saudi Arabia as an ally? This 
question is predicated on illusion. I se- 
Tiously question whether Saudi Arabia would 
ever consider itself an ally of the United 
States. This is not the place for an ex- 
tended review of our policy. But I do want 
to place on record my view that our Gov- 
ernment miscalculated in 1957. At that 
time, there was a belief in high quarters 
that King Saud would embrace the Middle 
East doctrine, which was then under debate, 
and that he might become the kingpin of 
our Middle East policy. This was the rea- 
son for the elaborate state visit and the 
lavish favors conferred on Saudi Arabia at 
that time. But within a few months, Saudi 
Arabia again insisted on being neutralist. 
It wanted no part of the Middle East doc- 
trine. During the 1957 Syrian crisis, Saudi 
Arabia's U.N. delegate lashed at the United 
States and the West at the United Nations 
in language so intemperate and shocking 
that our Government was constrained to ask 
whether he was really expressing the views 
of his King. Was he? We have never found 
out. However, anyone who thinks the 
United States can ever count on the King 
of Saudi Arabia as an ally of the United 
States in the cause of freedom holds a view 
that I think is very questionable. The King 
of Saud! Arabia does not believe in democ- 
racy. He is no respecter of human rights. 
He is a tyrannical absolute monarch who 
still maintains a slave market. Human 
rights, human dignity, human liberty for 
the masses of the people are as foreign to 
his form of totalitarianism as is the case 
with communism. 

Let us be clear on one major point. The 
United States will never succeed in estab- 
lishing a strong and respected policy in the 
Middle East unless it is prepared to demon- 
strate its strength—and not its weakness. I 
am not talking about any fleet mancuver or 
military parade of might—I am taiking 
about strength of conviction and loyalty to 
Principle. I believe—and I know that many 
experts on the Near East have felt this way— 
that the peoples of the Arab world—indeed, 
the peoples of Asin and Africa—will have 
much more respect and admiration for us If 
we refuse to be deflected from our funda- 
mental principles. Our loyalty to the guar- 
antecs of the Constitution of the United 
States is our great strength. When we re- 
treat from the principle of equal citizen- 
ship for all of our citizens because of pres- 
sure from a foreign monarch who threatens 
to deny us airbase accommodations unless 
we surrender to expediency, we lose prestige 
and respect all over the world. The for- 
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eign policy of the United States must be 
made in Washington, not in any foreign 
capital. It must be consistent with the 
equality of citizenship rights of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It should 
strengthen the human rights goals of the 
Charter of the United Nations. It must not 
be trimmed or tortured to fit the prejudices 
and passions of other governments. 

But instead of strength, we have shown 
weakness. Once a democratic government 
yields and retreats before the threats of prej- 
udice and expediency in the formulation of 
international agreements, it becomes less 
and less able to resist undesirable diplomatic 
pressure and it subjects itself to further and 
more intolerable diplomatic impositions, It 
is no accident that the Arab boycott against 
American Jews grew in Intensity after the 
renegotiation of the Saudi Arabia base. In 
early 1958, the leading American Jewish or- 
ganizations submitted to this body a docu- 
ment in which they pointed out: 

“The Arab blockade and boycott of Israel 
has now been extended by the Arab League 
to a systematic boycott and blacklisting of 
any American enterprise that maintains per- 
manent business connections with Israel or 
with Israel firms and indeed to a worldwide 
effort to boycott any business owned by 
Jews. 

“The Arab League maintains a public 
blacklist of American and other companies 
that Invest in Israel, maintain branches, as- 
sembly operations, or distribution outlets 
there, or that license patents for Israel use. 

“American vessels that stop at Israel ports 
are denied permission to make calls at Arab 


“American planes that land in Israel are 
forbidden to fly over Arab territories. 

“No American is permitted to enter an 
Arab land from Israel except on official 
business. 

“Americans who are Jews are a special tar- 
get of the Arab boycott. Saudi Arabia, par- 
ticularly, refuses to allow the Arabian- 
American Ou Co. or other concessionaires 
to employ Jews for work in Saudi Arabia. 
Most Arab League states refuse visas to Jew- 
ish travelers and some refuse to allow Jews 
to land even in transit. * * * 

“The Arab League has been circulating 
questionnaires to chambers of commerce and 
individual companies throughout the world 
inquiring whether specified companies were 
controlled by Jews or employed Jews. 

“The United States has subsidized the ex- 
port of wheat to (Arab) countries * * * out 
of tax funds supplied by all our citizens. 
The Arab League states refuse to ship their 
American wheat on blacklisted vessels or to 
buy wheat from American exporters who are 
Jews or who have dealings with Israel, * * * 
In effect, therefore, the United States submits 
to the operation of the Arab boycott and 
Americans are taxed for a wheat subsidy plan 
from which they are barred.” 

The Jewish organizations which submitted 

this memorandum declared: 
Ine Arab boycott of Americans is inter- 
national intimidation; it thrives on appease- 
ment and capitulation. We are confident 
that Americans deplore the Arab boycott and 
will want to resist this impairment of the 
rights and privileges of American citizenship. 
We are confident, too, that if the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would strongly oppose this inter- 
national blackmail and medieval bigotry, the 
Arab boycott against Americans inevitably 
would end. 

“In the light of the foregoing, we, the 
undersigned, declare our repugnance of the 
Arab boycott and urge all commercial firms 
to resist it with every legal means at their 
command, At the same time, we express our 
firm hope that our own Government will pro- 
hibit racial or religious discrimination 
against American citizens in the administra- 
ton of any treaties or executive agreements 
to which it affixes its signature.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize that my 
amendment is intended and designed by me 
to be universal in its application. I have 
not singled out Saudi Arabia or any other 
Arab country for singular or exceptionable 
treatment. My amendment would apply to 
any and all foreign powers that insist on in- 
cluding in any international agreement 
with the United States discriminations be- 
tween and among U.S, citizens based upon 
race, color, or religious faith. 

It is true that the Government of Saudi 
Arabia has been a notorious offender in this 
matter because of the anti-Semitic policies 
toward American Jewish citizens which it 
has insisted must be acceded to by our Gov- 
ernment in its international agreement with 
Saudi Arabia under the Dhahran Airbase. 
However, there are other instances of dis- 
criminatory practices against certain Amer- 
ican citizens followed by other governments, 
and there is the constant danger that if we 
surrender our ideals in respect to this prin- 
ciple to one nation, other nations in diplo- 
matic negotiations may use it as a bargaining 
threat. 

I am informed that Norway still discrimi- 
nates against American citizens who may be 
Jesuit clergymen. My amendment would ap- 
ply to that situation, as well. I understand 
that Iceland discriminates against American 
citizens who may be Negroes. My amend- 
ment would cover that situation also. 

Further, let me make clear that I do not 
argue in support of the proposition that we 
have any right to interfere with the sover- 
elgn right of a foreign government to deter- 
mine for itself its own domestic public policy 
in regard to its attitude toward the people of 
any particular race, color, or religious faith. 
What I do argue is that in exercising our 
sovereign rights as a democratic government 
based upon the constitutional guarantee of 
equality of citizenship, we have the duty to 
make clear to any foreign sovereign power 
that we will not enter into a treaty or execu- 
tive agreement with such a government un- 
less it is willing to grant the same rights 
and privileges under that agreement to all 
American citizens irrespective of their race, 
color, or religious faith. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that the 
time has come to stop this abject accom- 
modation to the hatreds and hostilities of 
others. I do not suggest that we should try 
to reform the world. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are subject to the charge that our 
hands are not as clean as we should like 
them to be. Much can be said in criticism 
of our own failings on the domestic scene. 
And I do not believe that we can use the 
mutual security program as an instrument 
whereby we will persuade other govern- 
ments to revise domestic practices with re- 
spect to their own citizens which seem 
inequitable to us, But I do Insist, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we must always resist any policies 
or practices by foreign governments which 
create distinctions between Americans, and 
which deny some of our citizens rights which 
are accorded to others. And certainly, we 
should not place our blessing on such in- 
tolerable affronts by subsidizing them with 
grants and loans provided by American tax- 
payers—even, ironically, by some who are 
the victims of these discriminations. 

The history of American diplomacy 18 
replete with many examples of a stirring and 
honorable stand taken by our Government in 
defense of the rights of the American people 
regardless of their race or creed. Secretary 
of State Lewis Cass declared that the object 
of our foreign policy is “not merely to protect 
a Catholic in a Protestant country, a Protes- 
tant in a Catholic country, a Jew in a Chris- 
tian country, but an American in all coun- 
tries.” (Quoted in American Diplomacy, by 
J.B. Moore, p. 135; 1905.) 

In 1885, when Austro-Hungary refused to 
accept an American minister-designate be- 
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cause his wife was Jewish, Secrétary of State 
Thomas F. Bayard declared: 

“Religious liberty is the chief cornerstone 
of the American system of government, and 
provisions for its securlty are imbedded in 
the written charter and interwoven in the 
moral fabric of its laws. 

“Anything that tends to Invade a right 
so essential and sacred must be carefully 
guarded against, and I am satisfied that my 
countrymen, ever mindful of the sufferings 
and sacrifices necessary to obtain it, will 
never consent to its impairment for any 
reason or under any pretext whatsoever, 

“It is not believed by the President that 
a doctrine and practice so destructive of 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience, 
so devold of catholicity, and so opposed to 
the spirit of the age in which we live, can 
for a moment be accepted by the great family 
of civilized nations or be allowed to control 
their diplomatic intercourse, 

“Certainly it is, it will never, in my belief, 
be accepted by the people of the United 
States nor by any administration which 
represents their sentiments.” 

The United States refused at that time 
to support the Austro-Hungarian position. 
In his annual message to ess, December 
8, 1885, President Cleveland declared: 

“Question has arisen with the Government 
of Austria-Hungary touching the representa- 
tion ot the United States at Vienna. Having 
under my constitutional prerogative, ap- 
pointed an estimable citizen of unimpeach- 
able probity and competence as Minister at 
that court, the Government of Austro-Hun- 
gary inyited this Government to take cogni- 
zance of certain exceptions, based upon al- 
legations against the personal acceptability of 
Mr. Kelley, the appointed envoy, asking that 
io view thereof, the appointment should be 
withdrawn. The reasons advanced were 
such as could not be acquiesced in, without 
violation of my oath of office and the pre- 
cepts of the Constitution, since they neces- 
sarily involved a limitation in favor of a 
foreign government upon the right of selec- 
tion by the Executive, and required such an 
application of a religious test as a qualifica- 
tion for office under the United States as 
would have resulted in the practical dis- 
franchisement of a large class of our citizens 
and the abandonment of a yital principle in 
our Government. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government finally decided not to receive 
Mr. Kelley as the envoy of the United States, 
and that gentleman has since resigned his 
commission leaving the post vacant. I have 
made no new nomination, and the interests 
of this Government in Vienna are now in the 
care of the secretary of legation, acting as 
chargé d'affaires ad interim.” 

In 1880 an American Jew was expelled 
from Czarist Russia once his Jewish identity 
became known. This brought a sharp pro- 
test from John W. Foster, the American 
Minister to St. Petersburg and the grand- 
father of the late Secretary of State Dulles. 
Mr. Foster had the backing of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In 1908, in his speech of acceptance of the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, 
William H. Taft noted: 

In some countries * * * distinctions are 
made in respect to the treatment of our 
citizens traveling abroad and having pass- 
ports of our executive, based on considera- 
tions which are repugnant to the principles 
of our Government and civilization. 

He committed his party and administra- 
tion “to make every endeavor to secure the 
solution of such distinctions which in our 
eyes are both needless and opprobrious.” 

On December 15, 1911, Secretary of State 
Philander C. Knox notified Russia that the 
United States had decided to abrogate the 
treaty between the United States and Russia 
of 1832 because Russia was refusing to 
honor American passports duly issued to 
American citizens on account of race or 
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religion. This action of our Government was 
strongly approved by the Republican National 
Convention in 1912, and in the same year by 
the Democratic National Convention and the 
Progressive Party Convention. 

I offered my amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act on July 8 because this is the 
right place for us to make our stand. 

This year, the Mutual Security Act con- 
tains a new statement of purpose. We say: 

“It is the sense of Congress that peace in 
the world increasingly depends on wider 
recognition, both in principle and practice, 
of the dignity and interdependence of man, 
and that the survival of free institutions in 
the United States can best be assured in a 
worldwide atmosphere of expanded free- 
dom.” 

If we believe this statement to be true, 
then I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
not allow a single American dollar to be used 
to confirm and subsidize policies which mock 
that high purpose. 

If we believe in the dignity of man and 
in the survival of free institutions, and in 
expanding freedom, then let us back up our 
ideals with action which is consistent with 
those ideals. Let us take our stand, once and 
for all, against practices which dishonor 
men, which deny their equality, and which 
subvert free institutions. Let us not vote 
money which perpetuates these practices and 
which weaken America as the leader of the 
free world. : 

The amendment I offered on the floor of 
the Senate was defeated by a close vote, 47 
to 43. I believe that some Members of the 
Senate may not have been fully informed 
of the issue involved when the roll was 
called, because some who voted “no” were 
among the sponsors or supporters of the 
original Lehman amendment. Accordingly, 
I announced my intention of pursuing this 
matter further. I have been greatly encour- 
aged by the extraordinary decision which 
was handed down by the Supreme Court of 
New York State on July 15, when the court 
overruled a ruling by the New York State 
Commission against discrimination which 
had allowed Aramco to question job, appli- 
cants about their religion, on the ground 
that Jews would not be allowed to enter 
Saudi Arabla. 

The New York State Commission had 
granted Aramco an exemption from the op- 
eration of New York law after our Depart- 
ment of State had reported to the agency 
that denial of an exemption might affect 
American policy in the Middle East. 

The New York Supreme Court said: 

“If the enforcement of the public policy 
of New York State would embarrass the 
State Department in the Near East, then it 
should be said that the honor of American 
citizenship—tif it remains for New York State 
to uphold it—will survive Aramco’s fall from 
Arab grace,” 

In other words, Aramco has now been told 
that it may not violate New York law at the 
behest of a foreign government. It now re- 
mains for the Congress of the United States 
to tell our Department of State that it must 
not underwrite discriminatory practices 
against American citizens by any foreign 
government, The New York Supreme Court 
decision may mark a decisive turning point 
in this unpleasant controversy. The deci- 
sion struck a long overdue blow against sac- 
rificing equal rights of citizenship for all 
Americans in international agreements upon 
the altar of unconscionable expediency, I 
ask this committee to take a similar position. 
I belleve that this is the right place to make 
this request because we are concerned here 
with a measure which should strengthen not 
weaken U.S. foreign policy and enable our 
country to continue in its place of high lead- 
ership in the free world. We cannot pre- 
sume to lead the free world coalition in the 
defense of freedom if we are parties to its 
subversion. z 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Record of July 7, 
8, 9, 20, and August 3, I include the sixth 
in a series of articles prepared by Mr. 
Alvin F. Bull, managing editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, concerning the farm prob- 
lem. This article will appear in the 
August 15, 1959, edition of Wallaces’ 
Farmer: : 

Consumers GET Most Benerir 
(By Al Bull) 

Hybrid corn, stilbestrol, nitrogen fertilizer, 
four-row equipment—we halled these amaz- 
ing production boosters for their benefits to 
the farmer, 

It's true that they have helped farm folks. 
But the consumer of food has benefited even 
more. 

New technology in agriculture has a habit 
of doing that—helping the consumer more 
than the farmer in the end. Unfortunately, 
the consumer seldom recognizes this. 

Let's take an imaginary example. Sup- 
pose the research workers in USDA find an 
inexpensive new hormone that enables sows 
to raise one more pig per litter. 

The first folks who adopt it make a good 
profit from its use. They have more hogs 
to market with little additional expense. 

This gives them a lower cost per pig, 
and the few extra hogs these early users 
send to market do not affect prices much. 
But then neighbors see how well the hor- 
mone works. So they try it and produce 
more pigs, too. 

Demand for hogs is inelastic (a 1-per- 
cent Increase in supply drops prices 2 to 3 
percent). So the sizable increase in total 
supply drops prices enough to decrease pro- 
ducers’ total income from hogs, 

There's no benefit left for hog producers. 
But the consumer gets cheaper pork chops. 
And the hog-corn ratio settles a little lower 
to allow for the decrease in production 
costs. 

The consumer buying pork chops for less 
probably doesn't realize that his saving is 
the result of new technology in agriculture, 
But he may have heard what a great thing 
the new hormone has been for farmers. 

Often the consumer doesn't even see the 
saving. It may be soaked up in the process- 
ing and marketing channels. Still the con- 
sumer benefits. His pork chop price holds 
steady instead of rising to allow the bigger 
marketing margin. 

This new technology situation is imagi- 
nary but typical. The first folks adopting 
a new cost-cutting practice make money 
from it. But when the bulk of farmers 
take it up, the benefit is passed on to the 
consumer (or processor). 

Farmers now grab up new technology 
rapidly, trying to be one of the leaders who 
profit from the practice. 

This is why the consumer, still spending 
about 25 percent o fhis income 
about 25 percent of his income for food, 
eats much better than in the past. 

Last year, for example, the average con- 
sumer spent $397 for food, 22.2 percent of 
his disposable income. 

Had he purchased the same and 
quantity of food as in 1935-39, the bill 
would have been only $287—only 16 per- 
cent of his income, 
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The difference lies in extra services, bet- 
ter quality food, and the upgraded diet 
represented by the 1958 purchases, 

New technology has been pouring into 
agriculture at an exposive rate. The pro- 
duction boom that resulted accounts for 
much of our farm surplus problem. 

Antibiotics, new crop varieties, systemic 
insecticides and the rest of agriculture'’s new 
technology are no accident. We, as a Na- 
tion, planned it that way through more 
than the past 100 years. 

It seemed wise planning, too. We had a 
growing population to feed. Folks that 
could be spared from food production were 
needed to make industrial goods for our 
growing economy. 

So the Government endowed land grant 
Colleges and USDA with generous funds for 
Production research, 

U.S. tax policies have encouraged com- 
mercial research, as well as the manufacture 
of items which increase farm production. 
Fertilizer is an example. 

Government programs—reclamation, parts 
of SCS and ASC—still work primarily to 
expand production. 

Farmers responded. Output per man- 
hour on the farm has more than doubled 
since 1940, for example. This record out- 
strips most industries, 

Most of the benefit of these efforts went 
to consumers. 

They have more food than they can eat, 
Never have they faced the threat of starva- 
tion which worries most of the world. 

They buy their food with a smaller per- 
centage of their incomes than in any other 
nation. 

Many young workers have been raised 
On the farm but freed from food production 
to turn out luxury items that give the 
United States the highest standard of living 
in the world. One farmworker now pro- 
duces food for 23 others. 

Our farm technological revolution has 
Spurred economic progress for the Nation. 
But it has not always brought equal benefits 
to farmers. 

In a nutshell, new technology pouring into 
Agriculture has built up the productivity 
ot land, labor, and capital to where we are 
faced with surpluses. 

This does not mean that we should call a 
halt to production-boosting research. Nor 
that we should’ outlaw the use of fertilizer, 
feed additives, or machinery. 

Neither should we even be slow in seeking 
improved practices in the future. This 
would be turning our back on progress. 

But a backlog of improved production 
Practices in the hands of research folks al- 
Most guarantees that surplus problems will 
be with us for years to come. 

This leaves farmers holding the bag. Un- 
less, that is, we find an acceptable way to 
bring supply into balance with demand. 


Cardinal Cushing Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remaks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include a very timely editorial 
Which appeared in the Sunday Telegram- 
News, Lynn, Mass., for August 9, 1959: 

Carprxar Cusurma Is RICHT 

Richard Cardinal Cushing is right. Nikita 

hey, the Soviet Premier, should not 
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be allowed to put his foot on U.S. soil. It 
was edifying to learn that the archbishop of 
Boston is firmly opposed to the Red chief- 
tain’s visit here. ' 

Congressman JOHN W. McCormack, of 
Boston, the majority leader in the National 
House of Representatives, shares the same 
thought as the cardinal. He does not be- 
lieve that Khrushchev should come to the 
United States elther. By Papal decree, the 
highest honors of the Catholic church have 
been conferred upon the noted Democratic 
Congressman and his wife, Mrs, Hatriett Mc- 
Cormack, a former opera singer of eminence., 

Premier Khrushchev has the dubious re- 
putation of ordering the killing of 2 million 
people in the Ukraine, and a later “indoor 
sport“ of his was to put thousands of Hun- 
garians to death. He allows one Catholic 
priest and one Protestant minister in the 
whole of Russia and carries out the destruc- 
tion of synagogues, so that the Jews have no 
place to worship. 

It is not known whether Khrushchev is a 
relative of the late Adolf Hitler, who mur- 
dered over 7 million Jews. and thousands 
upon thousands of Poles, and Czechoslovaks. 
But he certainly should be kept out of 
the United States, 


Eliminate Legislative Detours on 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of 
Friday, August 7, 1959: 

ELIMINATE LEGISLATIVE DETOURS ON HIGHWAYS 


The communities which have been fighting 
for badly needed superhighways in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania have cleared one road- 
block after another in the past few years to 
get their fair share of the interstate road 


program. 

But the legislative detour which a congres- 
sional committee threatens to impose at the 
very base of the entire program—the Federal 
financial base—might well turn out to be the 
straw which will break down all the hard 
won gains for a modern road system in this 
distressed ares. 

Certain Members of this same Congress, 
which votes multibillion foreign aid bills ses- 
sion after session, would, through what 
amounts to penny pinching, sabotage the 
entire road program. Proposals made by the 
House Ways and Means Committee would 
delay the construction timetable and cause 
most of the activity by the participating 
States to grind to a halt. 

It is dificult to believe, but the evidence 
is at hand, that some Members of the Con- 
gress are so nearsighted that they cannot see 
the enormous scope of the Federal highways 
program. This is not Just another porkbar- 
rel project—but one on which the next era 
of economic and industrial development of 
this Nation hinges. 

Just as the early canals and railroads en- 
abled the continental concept of this Nation 
to materialize, so will the vast network of 
superhighways planned under the Federal 
Roads Act of 1956 be a network of lifelines 
for our rapidiy expanding economy. 

And arens such as Hazleton and its sister 
communities of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
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long outcasts and orphans as far as atten- 
tion from the great white father at Washing- 
ton is concerned, must have these new high- 
ways, and have them soon, if their self-help 
efforts to salvage their economies are to con- 
tinue with any success. 


Union Immunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill is the minimum pro- 
tection needed against labor organiza- 
tions’ tremendous monopolistic power. 

Actually the teeth that are needed in 
any labor bill can be provided by placing 
labor organizations under antitrust law, 
as my bill H.R. 8003 wold do, as out- 
lined on pages 14195-14198 CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp August 3. 

An editorial appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal April 11 entitled “Union 
Immunities,” with reference to Dr. Ros- 
coe Pound’s book “Legal Immunities of 
Labor Unions,” is certainly pertinent to 
the current labor debate, out of which 
will come labor reform, if any. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the above-men- 
tioned article: 

+ UNION IMMUNITIES 

On this page today there is a letter from 
a reader who asks us to elaborate on the 
subject of organized labor’s immunity from 
laws which affect all other Americans. 

Several months ago this newspaper printed 
a condensation of a booklet entitled “Legal 
Immunities of Labor Unions,” written by Dr. 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of Harvard Law 
School, and published by the American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., of Washington, 
D. C. In that essay Dr. Pound listed labor's 
immunities and noted how they endanger 
the rights of property of both employer and 
public. 

In practice these immunities include: The 
reluctance of courts to look upon crimes— 
committed during labor disputes by labor 
operatives—as crimes, per se; the refusal of 
unions to become legally responsible organi- 
zations by incorporating and so becoming 
legally tangible entities; and the practice of 
committing all matters affecting labor or- 
ganizations to an administrative agency 
instead of confining the agency's jurisdiction 
to matters involved in employer-employee 
relationships. 

To illustrate such immunities, consider 
first the fact that no effective legal action 
can be secured against unions as such for 
interference by pickets with travel on streets 
and highways, destruction by pickets of 
property and other such common occur- 
rences during strikes, As Dr. Pound writes, 
“The members of a union are not its agents 
and the union is not liable for the acts of 
its members in the course of a labor dis- 
pute.” Yet, “the employer is held for what 
his agents and employees do in the course of 
their employment.” 

The legal irresponsibility of unions is ex- 
emplified by their ability to break contracts 
by striking for reopening of talks even 
though a provision in the contract prohibits 
it. In one case when this happened the 
company sued for damages. Yet the court 
held that the best interest of all parties 
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would be served if the question of damages 
for the 3 weeks’ stoppage was eliminated, 
“to avoid the regeneration of antagonisms 
that finally have been dissipated.” In other 
words, the union can break a contract with 
impunity in order that there will be no hard 
Teelings. 

The practice of turning over all kinds of 
cases affecting organized labor to an admin- 
istrative agency, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, has further strengthened 
unionism’s power. Whereas other regulatory 
agencies are supposed to function to pro- 
tect the public, the NLRB has habitually 
cperated with the apparent aim of protecting 
organized labor alone. 

But more than anything else, organized 
labor owes its unique position of power to 
its immunity from antitrust laws which pro- 
hibit. monopolistic combinations and agres- 
ments in restraint of trade. It is just such 
combinations and agreements which provide 
big labor with its lethal punch. 

Several unions, such as Walter Reuther's 
United Auto Workers, control the manpower 
in entire industries. For all practical pur- 
poses, one word from Mr. Reuther can close 
every auto factory in America. No human 
being outside the labor movement has such 
power. Even an attacking enemy would be 
hard put to so thoroughly cripple the Na- 
tion. That unions not only have this power 
but use if at will is exemplified by the in- 
dustrywide steel strikes in recent years—one 
of which came at the height of the Korean 
war. 

If organized labor were brought under 
antitrust laws could it still bargain effec- 
tively for the workers? It is obvious that it 
could. Local unions could still bring tre- 
mendous pressure on individual companies, 
and it could bring this pressure without 
jeopardizing. whole industries and the na- 
tional security. 

As there is no question about the perma- 
nence of an articulate labor movement on 
the national scene, so there can be no doubt 
that excessive power in the hands of union- 
ism is a threat to the well being of the Na- 
tion. The answer to the problem lies in 
action by Congress to limit that power. 
For it was Congress in the firet place that 
permitted unions to menace the Nation's 
welfare by granting them immunity from the 
Nation's laws. 


The Visit of Kbrushcher 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp. I include the following editorial 
from the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch 
of August 9, 19592 

THe Visrr or KHREUSHCHEV 

Many pros and cons have developed in 
this region as well as throughout the coun- 
try on the proposed visit of Nikita Khru- 
shchev, the Soviet Premier, to this country. 

Fact is, during the week there were several 
disturbances in local taprooms when tempers 
got hot as beer garden clients gave their 
views on the subject. In one case the city 
police were called to halt what was changing 
from words to fists—all because of the dis- 
cussion on Khrushehev visit. 

Actually, we think it is a good thing—not 
the barroom fighting—the visit of the Soviet 
Premier. , 
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When nations are talking, they are not 
fighting. 

We believe it will impress Khrushchev 
when he sees the United States and realizes 
that here in the United States people have 
much to protect, and are willing to do just 
that when the chips are down. 

Many top leaders and other have tagged 
Khrushchey as “the murderer of Hungary,” 
eto, and as the head of the government that 
did those things; let’s say the title suits him. 

However, the point of his visit is not to be 
_exonerated for his past actions, nor to coddle 
him in fearful fashion. The purpose is to 
create a friendlier attitude between nations 
that man end the cold war, ease tensions, 
and cancel out the fears of a world-destroy- 
ing world war III. 

The exchange of yisits—Khrushchey to the 
United States, Eisenhower to Russia—may be 
just what is needed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two great powers. Certainly the 
United States doesn’t want control over any 
other nation, and these exchange visits may 
convince Russia of that and at the same 
time show Russia the futility of oppression 
in European countries such as Hungary. 

Now it may not work out that way. The 
Soviets may still continue past practices 
but it is worth a gamble. War at any time 
is hell—but nuclear war would be deadly 
right in the kitchen of every home. 

Exchange visits, talks, handshaking, ne- 
gotiation, or what have you in the line of 
diplomacy can be irritating—but Irritation 
is an Inconsequential thing compared to 
what could happen if each country slammed 
the door on the other, 


Blind Can Lead the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news- 
paper article which appeared in the June 
28, 1959, issue of the Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Journal. This article, in my 
opinion, clearly demonstrates the tre- 
mendous courage which the blind people 
of our country have shown in the face of 
overwhelmirig odds. The blind do not 
want sympathy; all they ask is an oppor- 
tunity to prove their worth: 

Five HUNDRED DELEGATES MEETING IN SANTA 
Fx BELIEVE BLIND Can LEAD THE BLIND 

Santa Fe.—About 500 persons meeting here 
this weekend believe emphatically that the 
blind can lead the blind. 

They are delegates attending the annual 
convention of the National Federation of the 
Blind, an organization they quickly point out 
is of the blind not just for the blind. 

The founder and president ts Dr. Jacobus 
Tenbrook, 47, professor of speech and chair- 
man of the department at the University of 
California at Berkeley, 

Tenbrook has five degrees, mainly in law: 
has written three books on constitutional] law 
and public welfare, and is married and the 
father of three active children. 

FORTY THOUSAND MEMBERS 


He has been blind since childhood, a fact 
he considers as much a nulsance as his Dutch 
ancestry. 

All officials. of the federation, which has 
chapters in 46 States, are blind. One dele- 
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gate laughingly said the only requirement 
for membership is to be blind and want to 
join. 

Sighted persons may join but hold no 
office. There are about 40,000 members. 

The blind have the right and the com- 
petence to speak for themselves through 
their own organizations and no outside 
group—however well-meaning has the right 
to presume to speak for them typifies the 
attitude of the group. 

The federation also is interested in break- 
Ing down social barriers between the blind 
and sighted persons, so that the blind will 
be accepted as normal human beings, no 
better nor worse than the rest. 


OPÉOSE SPECIAL SHOPS 


Asked what it means to be blind, members 
may reply with their own questions: 

“Have you ever entered a room and felt an 
awkward hush come over those already 
there?“ 3 

“Was the person with you at dinner ever 
asked, Does he take cream in his coffee?“ 

“Were you ever practically lifted on or off 
a bus?” 

“Has anyone ever avoided the word ‘see’ 
in your presence?” 

Citing the otherwise normalcy of the 
two-thirds out of 1,000 blind persons in the 
United States, delegates point out the group 
includes about 100 practicing lawyers as well 
as a prison convict—sentenced for check 
forging. 

They object to special shops and “cages” 
for blind citizens and demand their right to 
work along with “their sighted fellows in 
the professions, common callings, skilled 
trades, and regular occupations.” 


BLEW HIS TOP 


Jack Polston, a stocky, athletic-looking del- 
egate from Costa Mesa, Calif., was blinded in 
1955 in an accident while working at his 
trade as a journeyman electrician. 

A rougish, self-reliant fellow, Polston blew 
his top when an agency worker suggested 
his wife get a job to help bring in money. 

“I was a damned good electrician. I 
wasn't any different than before, except I 
just didn’t have any eyes,” Polston sald. 

Determined to support his family, he went 
to the Oakland orientation center for the 
blind, administered by Allen G. Jenkins. 

“If you're looking for sympathy around 
here, you won't find it any place but in the 
dictionary,” Jenkins, who has been blind 
since childhood, told Polston. ; 

Polston recalls that during his 17 months 
in the center, the instructors, all blind, not 
only taught me how to get around, but an 
attitude—to accept the blindness and go on 
from there. 

USUAL REPLY 


Returning home, Polston convinced his 
union officials and they convinced contrac- 
tors that he was still a journeyman elec- 
triclan. 

When contractors called the hiring hall 
for an electrician, the union expediter would 
sometimes reply, “we got a good man here. 
There's only one thing you should know— 
he’s blind.” 

Polston sald the usual reply as he became 
better known was, “Hell, I don't care, If 
he can do the job, send him out.“ 

There is the answer the federation is 
seeking for all the blind. - 

The federation, since organized 19 years 
ago, has set as its primary goals the destruc- 
tion of the protective caretaker philosophy 
of agencies for the blind and on the other 
hand the assertion that— 

“1. Blind people are essentially normal 
people and blindness is not in itself a mental 
or psychological handicap but only a physi- 
cal nuisance. 

“2. All discriminations against the blind— 
legal, economic, and social—which flow from 
the misconception of blindness as more than 
a physical disability must be abolished in 
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favor of the complete equality of oppor- 
tunity for all who are blind.” 


SEEK PASSAGE 


“3. The blind themelves are qualified to 
lead the way in solving their own problems 
because of their personal experience with 
blindness.” 

It is this final point upon which the fed- 
eration has become most belligerent, and is 
now seeking passage of a Federal law to re- 
quire Federal agencies for the blind to con- 
sult with the blind in making decisions. 

Federation leaders also claim longtime po- 
litical and private agencies for the blind 
have threatened economic reprisal to prevent 
the organization of self-governing local blind 
associations. 

They testified in Washington, D.C., last 
March on behalf of the proposal they believe 
Will protect the right of the blind to organize 
and to be consulted on matters concerning 
their welfare. 

TWO REQUIREMENTS 

Popularly known as the Baring-Kennedy 
bill, the measure was introduced by Senator 
JOHN KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and Rep- 
resentative WALTER S. BARING, of Nevada. 

The bill would require the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to do two 
things: 

1. To consult and advise with authorized 
Tepresentatives of organizations for the blind 
in the formulation, administration, and ex- 
ecution of programs for the ald and rehabili- 
tation of the biind. 

2. To enforce a prohibition against agen- 
cies supported by Federal funds from exert- 
ing official influence against the right of the 
blind to join organizations of the blind. 

Witnesses for the bill at the hearing in- 
cluded a chemist, electrician, former mem- 
ber of two legislatures, a public utility com- 
mission executive, a schoolteacher, couple of 
lawyers, and others from every walk of life— 
all blind. 


U.S. Olympic Committee Clarifies Position 
Relative to Recogrition of Red China 
and Its Participation in Olympic Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
the following letter was received from 
Mr. Kenneth L. Wilson, president of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee, in which he 
definitely clarifies the position of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee regard- 
ing the recognition and admission to the 
Olympic games of Communist China. 
Attention is calied to the third paragraph 
in Mr. Wilson's letter of August 10 in 
which he says: 

Contrary to common opinion the action of 
the International Olympic Committee con- 
cerning Nationalist China was not influ- 
enced by th: People's Republic of China, I. e., 
Communist China. Prior to the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee action Communist 
China had voluntarily withdrawn from Olym- 
Pic competition and has shown no inclination 
to apply for readmission. Nor does it seem 
likely that she will be readmitted in the 
foreseeable future. 


In plain words, Red China voluntarily 
withdrew from Olympic competition and 
has made no effort to apply for readmis- 
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sion. In view of the confusion and mis- 
understanding that has arisen, I urge 
the reading of Mr. Wilson’s letters of 
July 31 and August 10, which follow: 
US. OLYMPIC Coumrrrxx. 

New York, N.Y., August 10, 1959. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: We want 
you as a Member of the U.S, House of Repre- 
sentatives to know the steps the U.S, Olym- 
pic Committee has taken to have the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee recognize and 
admit to the Olympic games the Olympic 
Committee of Nationalist China under the 
name “Republic of China Olympic Com- 
mittee.” 

We hope this will clear up in your mind 
any possible misunderstanding that has been 
generated by inaccurate publicity given this 
matter. 

Contrary to common opinion, the action of 
the International Olympic Committee con- 
cerning Nationalist China was not influenced 
by the People’s Republic of China, le., Com- 
munist China. Prior to the International 
Olympic Committee action Communist 
China had voluntarily withdrawn from 
Olympic competition and has shown no in- 
clination to apply for readmission. Nor does 
it seem likely that she will be readmitted 
in the foreseeable future. 

Yours very truly, 
KENNETH L. WILSON, 
President. 
US. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., July 31, 1959. 

The U.S, Olympic Committee met in Phila- 

delphia, Pa., July 19-20, 1959, for an emer- 
gency session. After considerable discus- 
sion, the following statement was issued: 
' “The U.S. Olympic Committee strongly 
urges that the International Olympic Com- 
mittee take immediate action to recognize 
the Nationalist Chinese under their rightful 
name—the Republic of China Olympic Com- 
mittee. The U.S. Olympic Committee feels 
that immediate recognition of the Republic 
of China Olympic Committee can be accom- 
plished in view of a statement made July 
19 by the International Olympic Committee 
President Avery Brundage. 

“Mr, Brundage said: he wording of the 
resolution adopted at the IOC meeting May 
28, 1959, was unfortunate and certainly did 
not express the intent of the Munich meet- 
ing. The IOC action was merely a move to 
identify properly the athletes living on Tai- 
wan (Formosa). The Formosa Chinese have 
now applied under the name of their coun- 
try—the Republic of China Olympie Com- 
mittee, I will recommend and support the 
recognition of this committee under this 
name.’ 

“The U.S. Olympic Committee is convinced 
that any delay in reinstating the Nationalist 
Chinese (Republic of China Olympic Com- 
mittee) will seriously damage the Olympic 
movement in the United States. 

"The U.S. Olympic Committee itself has 
no voice or vote in the affairs of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, and can only 
make recommendation to that body, as it is 
now doing. 

“Because the United Nations headquarters 
are located here, and because the United 
Nations recognizes the Nationalist Chinese as 
the Republic of China, the American public 
view is understandable. 

“This is a desperate situation and our 
hope Is that the International Olympic Com- 
mittee will help to correct it.” 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH L. WILSON, 
President. 
Asa S. BUSHNELL, 
Secretary. 
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Labor Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that restrictive trade practices 
and restraint of trade as have grown up 
under the unions’ monopolistic position 
should be restrained. Legislation plac- 
ing unions under antitrust law is possi- 
ble as I have explained during current 
debate on the labor bill. Price fixing is 
but one of the economic consequences 
of labor's monopolistic position. There 
are many others and labor’s monopolistic 
position culminates in labor leader dic- 
tation to our Government. 

An editorial entitled “Labor States- 
manship,” by George E. Sokolsky, is 
rather thought provoking on this sub- 
ject. Labor organizations should be 
placed under antitrust law. Nothing 
short of this will solve the problems con- 
fronting us. 

The editorial follows: 

|From the Washington Post, May 2, 1959] 

LABOR STATESMANSHIP 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The outpricing of American commodities 
is, in a measure, due to the unstatesmanlike 
attitude of the labor leaders who stimulate 
inflation by demanding increases in wages 
which produce increases in prices. 

As a result, the purchasing value of the 
dollar goes down. In a word, as compared 
with the dollar in 1940, the purchasing value 
of the dollar is now 48 cents. Higher wages 
can mean a lowered value for the dollar. 
This process can continue until the dollar 
is worth little or nothing. 

Again one may use the automobile indus- 
try asan example. The price of the American 
car in 1957 and 1958 encountered resistance, 
resulting in sufficient unemployment in 
Michigan as to be a serious problem and at 
the same time an increased import of Euro- 
pean cars in the United States which became 
a competitive factor in 1958. Fortunately, it 
how appears that the trend in both cate- 
gories is not as severe in 1959. Nevertheless, 
outside of the United States American cars 
are outpriced and American automobile com- 
pantes are increasing their investments in 
foreign countries, 

The Government of the United States en- 
courages private investments abroad 
wherever possible. ‘This is done for political 
reasons, but it is unrelated to the unem- 
Ployment problem in the United States 
which, if continuous and if the numbers 
increase, may have very serious social effects. 

Some labor leaders when they call strikes 
avold asking for direct wage increases, but 
prefer what is euphemistically called a 
package deal. This includes various fringe 
benefits which, by any calculation, amount 
to Increased wages; but the payments sre 
postponed. For instance, maternity bene- 
fits for women workers are a form of wages 
but they are paid out by other means than 
a weekly check. Simtlarly, Increases in va- 
cations with pay involve the cost of labor 
by other bookkeeping procedures than 
hourly wage payments. 

All fringe benefits are calculated as costs 
of operations and go into the price which 
increases with each round of strikes or 
threats of strikes. To keep prices down, 
that is, to keep the cost of production down, 
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management adopts all sorts of labor-saving 
devices, reducing the manpower engaged in 
production. 

Unless this manpower can be absorbed in 
other industries or in service operations, 
there must be unemployment. 

The management of labor unions faces 
difficult problems. The thoughtful, con- 
servative leadership which is headed by 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, is 
always badgered by two groups, the Ideologi- 
cal socialists, such as Walter Reuther, who 
usually have a good press, and the racketeers 
who cause trouble because they have made 
unionism a private business and operate 
without consideration for the welfare of the 
country. 

A combination, for instance, of Harry 
Bridges, who has taken the fifth amend- 
ment as to his Communist sffillations, and 
Jimmy Hoffa, whose union has been expelled 
from the AFL-CIO for corruption, is a 
menace to the United States as great as any 
foreign foe. Harry Bridges recently im- 
pudently announced that he, and not the 
President or Congress, would determine 
what is the foreign policy of the United 
States. He said that no matter what the 
President, the Department of Defense, the 
State Department or the Congress decided as 
the policy between the United States and 
Formosa and the United States and Red 
China, he, Harry Bridges, private individual, 
of alien origin, would have to approve that 
policy so far as it could be implemented by 
the shipment of arms. In a word, he estab- 
lished a veto power for himself, This is an 
intolerable situation in any country for 
any individual, When Bridges and Hoffa 
combine, these two men could control the 
transportation operations of the entire Na- 
tion and could imperil the national defense. 


It Will Help Region 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. -Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEconp, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittston Pa.) Sunday Dispatch 
of August 9, 1959: 

Ir WILL. Hep REGION 


Reports that the Glen Alden and Hudson 
Coal Co.'s may take over several pumping 
stations previously handled by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. and the Pennsylvania Coal 
Go. serves as a shot in the arm for the hopes 
of the coal business in this region. 

It will be a big blow against mine abandon- 
ment, and probably with some later coopera- 
tion from regional mincowners and some 
help from governmental agencies, the mines 
of Greater Pittston may become workable 
again. 

There are many persons on the street who 
express the opinion that we should forget 
about spending any money on rehabilitating 
mines in the Pittston region. They cite 
many things—but one thing they do not 
cite is the fact that there are thousands of 
mine workers unemployed: These men 
worked all their adult lives in the mines and 
most of them are far past the age of 45. 
They cannot obtain other employment for 
two reasons—(1) there is little if any other 
employment to obtain in this region; (2) 
few employers will hire men over 45, par- 
ticularly when it means breaking them in 
on unfamiliar jobs. 

That's why it is importent to all as nelgh- 
bors and as beneficiaries from full employ- 
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ment to urge rehabilitation of regional 
mines. It is also the reason why the reports 
about the Glen Alden and Hudson Coal Co.'s 
stir confidence in our regional economic 
progress. 


Why the States Don’t Want United States 
To Give Back Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond as it appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 5, 1959: 
WHY THE STATES Don’t Want UNITED STATES 

To Grve Back RIGHTS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


San Juan, PR.— There is no better place 
and time than here and now, at this 5ist an- 
nual Governors’ conference, to give a report 
on what has happened to the noble experi- 
ment which President Eisenhower launched 2 
years ago. He proposed to give back to the 
States some of the “States rights” which 
the Federal Government had preempted and 
to reverse the flow of power from the State 
capitals to Washington. 

Question. What has happened? What 
have been the accomplishments? 

Answer. Nothing has happened. There 
have been no accomplishments., 

I don't mean that there haven't been some 
speeches, several resolutions, one or two 
modest proposals, Yes, all of that and some 
more of the same here this weck. 

But no Governor has arranged for his 
State to recover a single function which the 
Eisenhower administration has offered to 
give back. 

You are familiar with the debate: How 
the Federal Government is constantly in- 
creasing its power and how the States are 
constantly losing their powers; and can't 
something be done about it? When the 
President addressed the Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Williamsburg in 1957, he proposed a 
commission of Federal officials and State 
Governors to cite some functions which 
could be returned to the States and some 
taxation which could be given up so that 
any State which so wished could take back 
both the function and the taxation. 

Sounds made to order, doesn't it, for any 
Governor and any legislature wanting to be- 
gin to redress the balance of State-versus- 
Federal power? The commission sugzested 
several modest starts like the vocational edu- 
cation-grant programs and small-scale nat- 
ural disasters. 

But no State has acted to take back a single 
function. 

This Governors’ Conference here in San 
Juan continues to debate “The States and 
the Nation," as it does again this week, but 
the States find more reasons for doing noth- 
ing than for doing anything about it. 

There are reasons. I don’t want to sug- 
gest that there aren't. The reasons are 
these: 

1, The Governors of the more prosperous 
States have so much on their hands that 
they feel no Federal encroachment and are 
quite content to leave things as they are. 

2, There are other Governors who theo- 
retically would like to see certain functions 
recoyered by the States but who cannot bring 
themselves to levy the State taxes to finance 
these functions even when the Federal Goy- 
ernment abandons the same taxes. 
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3. There are also Governors who would 
rather have the States’ rights issue to talk 
about than to solve it. They know that they 
can’t recover a State right without recover- 
ing a State responsibility, and when they 
complain about the Federal Government per- 
forming a service which belongs to the 
States, they really don't want the service 
performed at all, either by the States or the 
Federal Government. 

Underlying all of these resistances by the 
States to recovering functions which are 
performed by Washington is a weakness of 
every State government which, until it is 
corrected, will prevent any important redress 
of the balance. That weakness is the dis- 
torted representation of rural districts in 
the State legislatures. 

The rural districts of every State in the 
Union have massively disproportionate legis- 
lative power and dominate the legislatures to 
the disadvantage of the underrepresented 
cities. . 

The mayors of the cities know they will 
get nowhere when they appeal to their own 
States for help, so they inevitably turn to 
the Federal Government as the only recourse. 


A Letter From the White House: No 
Invitation to Chou En-lai 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following corre- 
spondence between myself and the Presi- 
dent and a brief statement which I is- 
sued to the press today: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dran Ma. Presment: I agree with you that 
an exchange of visits between you and Pre- 
mier Khrushchey may create better under- 
standing between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and thereby promote the cause 
of peace. It seems to me that the cause of 
peace could be promoted for exactly the 
same rensons if you and Chou En-lal were to 
exchange visits. 

China, like the Soviet Union, is more 
enemy than friend. China's internal hate 
campaign against the United States is well 
known, as are China's aggressions in Korea 
and against Taiwan. But surely, U better 
understanding might lead to peace between 
us and the Soviet Union, we should at least 
attempt better understanding through visi- 
tor exchanges with China, at all ievels, to 
promote the cause of peace In this area. 

Of course this involves recognition of 
China. This can be done without turning 
soft.“ Recognition does not mean forgive- 
ness or approval. William Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, wrote me July 
31, 1959: 

“As I have mentioned in previous letters 
to you the fact that we maintain normal 
diplomatic relations with a particular coun- 
try does not imply that we approve or dis- 
approve of its internal policies or practices.” 

Your hopes and efforts, applauded by al- 
most everyone, to achieve the end of nuclear 
tests require that we recognize China. No 
feasible inspection agreement can be con- 
cluded without the participation of China, 
the world’s largest and most populous na- 
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_ tion, 


Considering your great responsibilities and 
the state of your health, your agreement to 
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go to Europe and to the Soviet Union may 
very well rule out a trp by you to China in 
the near future. With this in mind, and 
with deep admiration for your selfless deci- 
sion to make the trips to Europe and the 
Soviet Union, I offer this alternative sug- 
gestion: That you encourage visitor ex- 
change on other levels, I refer particularly 
to Members of Congress, journalists, national 
leaders, teachers, and students. 

Such visitor exchanges with China might 
also lead to better understanding which 
would promote peaceful relations with China 
just as we are now trying to do with the 
Soviet Union. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


AUGUST 7, 1959. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ~ 

Dear Mr. Porter: Thank you for your let- 
ter. I am glad to have your suggestion that 
I exchange visits with Chou En-lal, as well 
as your view that we should afford recogni- 
tion to Red China. 

I cannot agree with you that it would be 
desirable for this country to give diplo- 
matic recognition to Communist China or 
for me to invite Chou En-lat to visit this 
country, So long as the balance of ad- 
vantage lies in maintaing our present poll- 
cles in the Far East, I believe we should not 
change them. I believe these policies best 
serve the cause of peace. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 
STATEMENT oF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES O. 

PORTER, DEMOCRAT, OF OREGON, AVGUST 12, 

1959 

I appreciate the President's personal at- 
tention to my letter. However, I regret that 
the only matter of substance was. his flat 
assumption that “the balance of advantage 
Ues in malntaining our present policies in 
the Par East.” On the basis of this reason- 
ing the President apparently believes that 
“the balance of advantage” has tipped the 
wrong way with respect to the Soviet Union. 
That is presumably why he has invited 
Khrushchey to visit us, but not Chou En- 

In my opinion the President holds no 
such views but they would naturally follow 
from his letter to me. 

The President did not comment on my 
statement that visitor exchanges at all levels 
with China could promote pence just as the 
existing and expanding visitor exchange pro- 
Bram with the Soviet Union promotes better 
understanding and peace. 

Nor does the President suggest how we 
Can achieve an end to nuclear wenpons test- 
ing unless China subscribes to the inspec- 
tion agreement. 

While it is virtually unique, as well as an 
honor and a pleasure, to receive a letter 
from the President, and while it is gratify- 
ing to know he has personally considered 
this Important matter, I would rather have 
Teccived a more responsive letter from one 
of his assistants. Disputed issues of this 
Magnitude need responsive and responsible 
discussion. 


Hoffa’s Combine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple throughout our great land both with- 
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in and outside the labor movement are 

alarmed over the monopolistic position 

of labor unions which are above and be- 
yond antitrust law. This situation 
needs to be corrected, 

Perhaps one of the best current studies 
showing the need for antitrust law can 
be found in the article by Roscoe Born 
which I would like to include for the 
attention of my colleagues during our 
labor debate: 

Horra’s COMBINE—HE QUIETLY, INFOR- 
MALLY BUILDS POTENT ALLIANCE OF TRANS- 
PORT UNIONS— TEAMSTERS AND MARITIME 
Unitrs ARE CORE; FLIGHT ENGINEERS 
FRIENDLY, RAIL UNIONS SHY—WHAT WILL 
AFL-CIO Do? 


(By Roscoe Born) 
(Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal, 
Apr. 22, 1959) 


WAsHINGTON:—The grand alliance of trans- 
portation unions that Teamster President 
James R. Hoffa proclaimed last year, then 
appeared to abandon after outcries of alarm, 
has quietly become an all-but-accomplished 
fact, 


Largely unnoticed, Mr. Hoffa and key col- 
laborators have put together basic pieces of 
the combine—enough of them to indicate 
that an unprecedented Teamster-led mon- 
opoly is taking shape. The transport com- 
bine will have greater power to bargain, to 
organize and to strike than do its unions 
operating on their own. Whether or not 
this power is ever called into full play—as, 
say, in a national transportation strike—the 
mere fact of its existence will make the com- 
bine formidable for employers and for the 
public at large. 

Here's the status of the assembly opera- 
tion so far: 

Mr. Hoffa's own truckdrivers are now 
firmly linked with longshoremen and sea- 
men's unions on both coasts. These allies 
include Joe Curran’s AFL-CIO National Mar- 
itime Union, with 40,000 members sailing 
out of Atlantic and gulf ports; Paul Hall’s 
AFL-CIO Seafarers’ International Union, 
with 75,000 members on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, as well as the Great 
Lakes; Harry Bridges“ independent Inter- 
national Longshorcmen's and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, numbering 70,000 dockworkers 
and warehousemen on the Pacific coast and 
in Hawaii; and Capt. William Bradley's inde- 
pendent International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation, with 52,000 dockhands on the 
Atlantic coast. 


ANOTHER UNION BOXED IN 


Another dock unlon, holding sway on the 
increasingly important Great Lakes, is boxed 
in to the point where it may have to join 
the Hoffa league or be squeezed out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hoffa has built a strong tie with one 
alr transport union, the 5,000-man flight 
engineers, and is flirting with the airline 
stewardesses union; he also has tasted sut- 
cess in a drive to enlist In the Teamsters the 
men who work in and around the Nation's 
biggest airports. 

And within 2 years, one top truck union 
strategist predicts, the growing power of this 
combine will attract at least some of the 
stand-offish raulroad brotherhoods—despite 
the rail unions’ steadfast denials. “They 
know there's not a ghost of a chance that 
we'd go along with them,” insists one rail- 
road union official. 

What has developed so far may not be a 
complete conference on transportation unity 
on the 50-union scale envisioned last year, 
but it's close enough to convince Mr. Hoffa 
that success can't elude him. 

“We already have the nucleus set up with 
the Teamsters and the maritime unions,” he 
declares. “Eventually, the others—includ- 
ing rail and alr—will see the advantages of 
this cooperation and they'll want in, too. 
It may never be formally proclaimed the 
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way C.T.U. was announced last year, but it 
will exist and will be just as effective as what 
we had planned for the C. T. U.“ Although 
Mr. Hoffa had first mentioned the idea of an 
alliance of tion unions some 
months earller—in mid-1957—congressional 
and AFL-CIO reaction to last July's formal 
C. T. U. announcement was so violent that he 
backed off. 
HOFFA SCOFFS AT NATIONAL TIEUP 


Even now, without the railroad unions, the 
combined power of the unions already allied 
is enough to halt the flow of much of the 
Nation's commerce if they all decided to 
strike simultaneously. If the combine 
reaches full flower, this paralytic power 
would become complete. Mr. Hoffa naturally 
scoffs at any such possibility: “Talk of a na- 
tional transportation tieup is nonsense,” he 
snaps. The Teamster chief argues such a 
step would be self-destructive, figuring Con- 
gress would ram through legislation to stop 
the strike. 

As a practical matter, anyway, Mr. Hoffa 
and his allles expect to achieve their ends 
without having to resort to such extremes, 
Local or regional tieups would be more 
likely. The combine might, say, close down 
the port of New York or cut off supplies to 
the island of Puerto Rico to back up de- 
mands of one union. Or it might merely 
move against a single employer group at a 
time in any one area. “The only way to 
win a strike,” contends the Teamster chief, 
“is to shut one group down and let poten- 
tial competitors operate.” 

As of now, the transport unions’ capacity 
for united strike action is limited; because 
contracts expire on varying dates, the unions 
can’t all walk out at once without risking 
costly lawsuits. But most of them can and 
will refuse, under contract provisions, to 
cross other transport unions’ picket lines. 
And the wealthy Teamsters can extend 
financial help to less prosperous striking 
unions. Furthermore, the transport unions 
are working toward common contract ex- 
piration dates, which would make simulta- 
neous strike action possible. 

Such strategy alms basically, of course, to 
strengthen union hands at the 
table. The Teamsters already are mapping 
joint bargaining strategy with friendly dock 
unions; each knows in advance what the 
other will demand from employers that two 
or more of them deal with. While the 
transport combine may never adopt a com- 
plete uniform slate of contract goals, Mr. 
Hoffa can at least be expected to work out 
common demands for fringe benefits, such 
as pensions, and to stand firm against con- 
tract proposals he considers too gentle. And 
the allles will work to minimize the Impact 
of automation on transport unions, notably 
in warehouses and on the waterfront. 

“Full coordination of demands 
is a good sound policy and essential to. the 
well-being of all our members,” says Teddy 
Gleason, general organizer of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, after a 
visit to Mr. Bridges’ west coast dock union. 

More effective organizing is another target 
of the combine. “We'll work to eliminate 
jurisdictional problems,” asserts Mr. Hoffa. 
As a clue to what may be in store, it's note- 
worthy that the Teamsters already are col- 
laborating with the ILA and the National 
Maritime Union to sign up workers along 
the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. = 

These varied goals may lead the trans- 
port unions to a more formal organization 
than now is envisioned. A Teamster official 
says the combine will be interested in legis- 
lation, as well as bargaining and organizing. 
“If we're going into these matters,” he adds, 
“that means we'll have to set up a research 
department, And if we're going to have 
that, we'll have to have a per capita tax 
from each union.” 

Mr. Hoffa's recent gains have been 
achleved in relative silence, thus avolding 
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the uproar that greeted his proclamation of 
a permanent conference on transportation 
unity last July. So violent was the reaction 
then—both in and in the AFL- 
crlo—that Mr. Hoffa never held a heralded 
meeting of an estimated 50 union presidents 
to perfect his C. T. U. 
QUIETLY RESUMED WORKING 

Then, while the epidemic of Hoffaphobia 
died down, the persistent little Téamster 
leader started working more quietly toward 
the same goal. Just the other day, when 
he met in New York with 13 other union 
chiefs, notably bosses of dock and seamen's 
unions, there were earnest denials that 
transportation unity was afoot. But as Mr. 
Hoffa left the meeting, one of his top aids 
whispered, “There's your C. T. U., and Jimmy 
grinned in agreement. 

The current steps toward a transport com- 
bine, however quietly and informally taken, 
seem likely sooner or later to kick up a 
storm on Capitol Hill, just as last summer's 
announcement of the original plan did— 
especially since the plan then and now in- 
cludes Mr. Bridges, leftwing leader of the 
west coast longshoremen. 

At that time Senator EASTLAND, Mississippi 
Democrat who heads the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, called such an alli- 
ance a threat to national security. Ar- 
kansas“ Democratic Senator MCCLELLAN, 
chairman of the Special Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee, declared “the welding of 
Hoffa's powers with those inherent in these 
other organizations has grave implications 
for the destiny of our national economy.” 
Chimed in GOP Representative HOFFMAN 
from Mr. Hoffa’s home State of Michigan: 
It such a federation calls a strike they 
could starve us into submission in 6 days.” 

Also incensed was the AFL-CIO. Only 
months earlier it had expelled the Teamsters 
on grounds of corruption. The old AFL had 
kicked out the International Longshore- 
men's Association in 1953 as a gangster- 
dominated union and the old CIO booted 
Harry Bridges’ union in 1950 as Communist 
dominated. 

MEANY'S ORDER 

The presence of the Teamsters and the 
ILA in the group's list of sponsors “could 
very well bé the start for what you might 
call a birds-of-a-feather federation,” Mr. 
Meany declared. What was worse, to federa- 
tion officials, was the fact that AFL-CIO 
unions—including that of Joe Curran, Na- 
tional Maritime Union president and a vice 
president of the AFL-ClO—were joining up. 
Mr. Meany and his colleagues promptly or- 
dered all federation affiliates to cancel formal 
pacts with expelled unions. 

Then something happened to brighten Mr. 
Hoffa's hopes. Last December Mr. Curran, 
of the NMU, and Mr. Hall, president of the 
rival Seafarers’ International Union, forgot a 
lengthy feud in order to promote a 4-day 
worldwide boycott by many transport unions 
of ships flying “flags of convenience.” These 
are U.S.-owned vessels sailing under flags of 
Panama, Liberia, Honduras, and Costa Rica 
to avoid high labor costs and taxes in the 
United States. Labor officials say the boy- 
cott tied up 160 vessels in 19 ports, but was 
really effective only in the United States 
where Mr. Hoffa's Teamsters cooperated, 

More cooperation grew out of this 4-day 
effort. The following month, Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Curran signed a formal peace treaty end- 
ing their feud. Both agreed to drop law- 
suits, charges of unfair labor practices and 
other disputes. It was Mr. Hoffa who, his 
aids claim, helped bring the rivals together. 

TEAMSTERS, BRIDGES’ UNION JOIN HANDS 

Other Hoffa efforts began to bear fruit. 
On the west coast, the Teamsters and Mr. 


Bridges’ International Longshoremen & 
Warehousemen's Union, also foes for many 
years, joined hands. They set up a perma- 
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nent committee of five members from each 
union to bring jurisdictional peace and co- 
operate on common problems, 

Mr. Hoffa's chief of staff, Harold J. Gibbons, 
meanwhile went to London for conferences 
with officials of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, an organization main- 
tained by unions in 62 nations. Mr. Gib- 
bons carried assurances that the Teamsters 
would cooperate again in any new boycott of 
convenience ships. A week later, Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Curran went to London, too, to work 
on the boycott plans. It's expected now 
that the unions will select two shipping com- 
panies as sample target's and apply a perma- 
nent boycott. P 

It was new boycott plans that drew Mr. 
Hoffa and other transport union chiefs to 
New York earlier this month, There officials 
of 14 unions set up a steering committee to 
cooperate on any problems that confront the 
participating unions. 

“Right now, it's just the boycott,” says 
one union officlal who attended the meeting. 
“But it's easy to see what's on their minds. 
They pop up with stuff about automation 
and Jurisdiction.” 

Among those at the meeting was Larry 
Long, president of the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, a dock union created 
by the AFL to compete with the expelled In- 
ternational Longshoremen's Association. 
Though the IBL and the ILA have been 
enemies from the start, their leaders met on 
friendly terms, and some maritime union 
officials think a pact between them is sure 
to come. 

Mr. Long’s unlon dominates Great Lakes 
docks, but with the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway faces a possible challenge from 
the ILA, The east coast union has con- 
tracts with some employers who expect to 
move inland along the seaway. They'll bring 
ILA contracts with them, labor sources note. 
With Mr. Hoffa backing Captain Bradley's 
ILA, the inland dock union would be hard 
pressed to hold ground. 

“Long elther goes along with the new 
group, or he gets shut out,” a Teamster of- 
ficial forecasts. 

While Mr. Hoffa has been working out 
ties with sea and dock unions, he has been 
solidifying his relations with the Flight 
Engineers. When the Engineers engaged 
Eastern Air Lines in a long strike late last 
year, they found the Teamsters willing to 
post collateral for a $200,000 loan to keep 
them going. The loan has been repaid now, 
ay the Flight Engineers feel deeply grate- 

ul. 

“We're not about to break with the Team- 
sters,” confides one Flight Engineer official. 
“We have no place else to go. The federation 
isn't too interested in us.“ 

Still unsettled is the Flight Engineer feud 
with the Air Line Pilots’ Association over 
which union gets jurisdiction over the third 
crewman in jet aircraft cabins. Engineers 


believe this fight threatens the existence 


of their union, and that the federation has 
refused to act to protect their jurisdiction. 
If the Flight Engineers should strike again 
over this issue, they believe pllots may try to 
keep the airliners flying without engineers. 

“We might need the Teamsters again,” 
says an Engineer source, recalling that truck 
union officials were prepared last December 
to halt deliveries of fuel and other supplies 
to Engineer-struck airlines. 


AID PACT STILL IN EFFECT 


Still in effect, despite AFL-CIO orders, is a 
mutual assistance pact between the Flight 
Engineers and the Teamsters; it rather 
vaguely promises ald by each union to the 
other in any emergency. An Engineer 
source says: “The idea of further association 
with the Teamster officials predict the En- 
gineers may join the transport combine, and 
one Engineer privately agrees—even if the 
alliance includes Harry Bridges. 
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“We couldn't say we're willing to accept 
the Teamsters but not their friends,” he 
reasons. “We have to buy the whole pack- 
age.” 

With the Flight Engineers in the trans- 
port league, it wouldn’t be necessary to get 
the pilots’ union, Mr. Hoffa's advisers figure. 
But the Teamsters are definitely eyeing a 
dissident segment of the pilots’ union, the 
Air Line Stewards’ and Stewardesses’ As- 
sociation. At the recent convention of the 
association in Chicago, the truck union's 
Mr. Gibbons was a convention-long observer 
and “he wasn’t there just because he likes 
pretty girls,” one labor official notes. 

To help entrench his strength in the air 
transport field, Mr. Hoffa is pushing a drive 
to sign up workers in and around the air- 
ports in 22 big cities. The Teamster chief 
says air freight is about to blossom into a 
real competitor of surface shipping, and 
therefore the Teamsters can’t ignore the 
airlines. 

In February, Mr. Hoffa won his first round 
in this campaign. Pan American World Air- 
ways’ stock clerks voted nearly 2 to 1 in fa- 
vor of the Teamsters in an election con- 
ducted by the National Mediation Board. 
Teamsters thus won the right to represent 
861 Pan Am employees who handle freight 
the airline hauls. 

This still leaves the rail unions outside 
the Hoffa sphere, and one railway labor 
source insists: “Among our chiefs there 
isn’t one that would lean that way at the 
present time.” After reflecting a bit, he 
adds: “Times do change, but I just can't 
see our people going into any transportation 
council.” 

Nonetheless, Teamsters claim economic 
necessity will force some railroad unions 
into the alliance eventually, possibly within 
2 years. According to Teamster reasoning, 
railroads must offer lower rates to compete 
with other forms of transport, notably St. 
Lawrence Seaway shipping, and so must try 
harder to keep labor costs down. That 
pressure will make railroad workers more 
interested in a broader base of bargaining 
strength, Teamsters eontend. They point to 
a recent request by railroads that train 
unions accept a 15-cent hourly pay cut in 
new contracts to be negotiated by Novem- 
ber 1. The unions were expecting to win 
12-percent wage increases. 

It's worth noting, too, that the railroad 
unions' total membership has been declining 
in recent years. And railroads are gradually 
diversifying into other forms of transporta- 
tion, notably trucking and pipeline opera- 
tions, in which nonrail unions have long 
since staked out jurisdictional claims, As a 
possible basis for coalition, the Teamsters 
already negotiate with many of the same 
employers that railroad brotherhoods doal 
with; the Hoffa union represents drivers for 
the trucking subsidiaries of the Santa Fe, 
New York Central, and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads, to name just a few. 

How will George Meany and the AFL-CIO 
react to the developing transport combine? 
Some transportation unionists argue it 
doesn't make any difference what the fedcra- 
tion says now. Some unions with Teamster 
pacts ignored last summer's AFL-CIO edict 
to cancel them, they say, and the federa- 
tion hasn’t done anything more about it. 
Joe Curran, whose participation in Mr, 
Hoffa's CTU prompted the federation order, 
is still consorting with Teamsters, And now 
he’s been joined by Mr. Hall, who is presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades De- 
partment, as well as president of his own 
Seafarers’ Union. So far, this fraternization, 
with banished unions hasn't brought any 
new blast from Mr. Meany. 

On the other hand, Mr. Meany made such 
a point of outlawing pacts with expelled 
unions that he can hardly ignore these new 
developments, some federation officials say. 
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The issue undoubtedly will come up at the 
next AFL-CIO executive council meeting in 
Washington, May 18. At that time, too, the 
council may consider whether to readmit the 
expelled ILA. If the longshore union is wel- 
comed back, after traficking with Mr. Hoffa, 
it would be taken as a sign that the AFI 
CIO no longer objects to such behavior. 


Congressman Philbin and the Polish 
Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month my good friend, Francis Mleczko 
of Webster, Mass., gave a courageous and 
forceful speech on the Polish cause over 
Radio Station WESO in Southbridge, 
Mass. 

In his eloquent remarks, Mr. Mleczko 
touched upon my humble efforts over the 
' years in behalf of the gallant Polish 
people and their Aght for freedom and 
liberation. I am indeed thankful to him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ConcresstonaL Recorp, I include the 
text of Mr. Mleczko’s address over WESO 
on June 7, 1959. 

The material follows: 

CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN AND THE POLISH CAUSE 


Ignace Paderewski, the excellent Polish 
statesman and world renowed pianist, with 
his political wisdom and with his enchant- 
ing music, exerted tremendous influence on 
President Woodrow Wilson during First 
World War and also after its conclusion, 
Under the influence of Paderewski's music, 
President Woodrow Wilson constantly 
pondered in his mind the Polish villages and 
cities, which were drowning in tears and 
blood under the burden of years of bond- 
age, devastated with sword and fire by their 
grecdy and selfish neighbors: Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. 

Sensitive of human plight, President 
Wocdrow Wilson, a statesman with a just 
and noble heart, learned about the country 
of our forefathers and grandfathers, and, 
when the time of decision arrived, he gave 
his friend Paderewski and his countrymen 
the greatest of all gifts: Poland—tfree and 
Independent Poland. He guaranteed the 
freedom and independence of Poland in the 
Versailles Treaty in the famous 13th para- 
grüph reintroducing Poland into the inter- 
national arena after well over 100 years of 
bondage. President Woodrow Wilson be- 
came the idol of the Polish people. Faith 
in historical justice and the deep confidence 
that all evil someday will find its end, 
finally triumphed. Every Polish child of 
school age had a great admiration for the 
American Nation and everlasting esteem and 
honor for its great and noble President. 
President. Woodrow Wilson had occasion to 
Visit the capital of Poland, Warsaw. The 
result of his visit was material help and 
food from the United States of America so 
vital to Poland’s continued existence in the 
World of free nations. 

After 20 years of fantastic rehabilitation, 
the young Polish state once again was sub- 
jected to humilintion by the same greedy 
And selfish neighbors, Germany and Russia. 
In 1939 Poland was again crucified and 
ferocious ravens tore her flesh swiftly even 
as her lastybreath of life was ebbing. 
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The epic of the tortured Polish nation 
immensely impressed President, Roosevelt. 
President Roosevelt, in his manifesto calling 
for mobilizatfon of all powers against Teu- 
tonic tyranny and barbarism, declared Po- 
land the inspiration of all nations and as- 
serted that such a nation cannot perish. 
Unfortunately, after a few years the greatest 
drama, the greatest tragedy in world history 
took place. The same President, for reasons, 
which only history will read, either under 
the burden of his sickness or under the in- 
fluence of his ill-advised White House staff, 
failed to realize the greed and rapacity of 
Stalin and, disregarding the fact that the 
Polish soldiers fought valiantly in all sec- 
tions of the front, allowed Poland to be 
seized once again by the Red communistic 
hand of Stalin. 

Therefore, we are looking today to, the 
friends devoted to Poland, friends who could 
achieve an insight into her situation as well 
as into the situation of other countries in 
Europe, similarly occupied by Russia, and 
who could in the right moment follow the 
example of President Woodrow Wilson. 

Our researchers are at constant work. We 
scrutinize every word spoken in defense of 
Poland by individual Senators and Congress- 
men. 

With pleasure we state that among the 
proven and warm friends of Poland we can 
rely on our Congressman from Massachusetts, 
Pup J. PHILBIN. 

Congressman Pur, well known from 
numerous movements in the Polish cause 
during World War II, does not stop his work 
for Poland's welfare and on every possible 
occasion gives deep understanding of the ex- 
ceptional situation in which the Polish na- 
tion now exists. What is more, he sees clear- 
ly the injustices which the Allies have done 
to their truest and most faithful partner. 

During the past few weeks, Congressman 
PHILEIN asserted himself honorably on two 
occasions on the floor of Congress for the 
Polish cause, 

By his speech in the House of Representa- 
tives he saved from deportation 60 Polish 
sailors who, 4 years ago, escaped from a 
Polish ship to Formosa and then found asy- 
lum in United States of America. This year 
all these seamen were notified about pending 
deportation to Poland because of the pres- 
ent progressive Improvement in the general 
situation, because of the so-called commu- 
nistic thaw in Poland after October 1956. 

Congressman PHILRIN, as an experienced 
statesman, demonstrated in his speech the 
communistic government imposed upon Po- 
land, upon the Polish people known for their 
love of peace. In that speech he pointed out 
that the individual living conditions in Po- 
land are deteriorating from day to day, con- 
trary to the news spread by false propaganda. 
Individual rights, which are so jealously 
guarded here by the Constitution are there 
brutally and ruthlessly trodded upon. Here 
the highest law is the Constitution; over 
there the law of the mailed fist. He recalled 
‘among other things: (1) The recent unprec- 
edented raid on Jasna Gora, the monastery 
of the Pauline Fathers in Czestochowa, (2) 
the ban to distribute by church auspices the 
gift packages received from America from the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, (3) the 
removal of crucifixes from schools and pub- 
lic buildings, (4) the suppression of rights 
of speech and press, 

As a truly great friend of Poland, Con- 


Phi concluded his remarks . 


gressman i 
with a unusually strong appeal to the 
President of the United States of America 
and to the Government to abandon threats 
and proceedings about deportation of the 
Polish sailors and to continue the principle 
of offering asylum for the brave and unfortu- 
nate people of oppressed nations. 

The day May 18 is a great day for all 
Poles scattered all over the world. It is a 
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day on which the Polish soldier conquered 
the seemingly unconquerable German for- 
tress on Monte Cassino in Italy 15 years 
ago. Congressman PHILEIN kept that in 
mind, too. On that day he delivered a flam- 
ing speech in the House of Representatives. 
He reminded all Congressmen that, thanks 
to the sacrifices of the Polish soldier, the 
final yictory over the Germans was accel- 
erated, but Poland herself went from one 
bondage to another. 

Congressman PHILBIN in his daily work 
helps individual Poles in an apparent and 
friendiy way. A wise philosopher says: “The 
friend in need is the friend indeed.” Con- 
gressman Pnumm has proved to be a true 
friend, indeed. Moreover, his frequent ef- 
forts in the Polish cause encourage us to feel 
that Congressman Pm, like President 
Woodrow Wilson, in his nobility and right- 
eousness, has before his eyes the vision of a 
free and independent Poland. 

May the Almighty God bestow upon him 
health and give him inspiration in his val- 
iant fight for the righteous cause of Poland. 

May God grant him wisdom and courage 
so that he may continue in his efforts to 
curb these cruel injustices against God and 
humanity. 


National Library Week Activities in New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the summary of the National Library 
Week activities in New Hampshire, com- 
piled by Dr. William R. Lansberg, execu- 
tive director: 

NATIONAL Lipnary WEEK IN New HAMPSHIRE 
(By William R. Lansberg, executive director) 


New Hampshire, which opened the first 
free public library in the Nation at Peter- 
borough in April 1833, can well be proud of 
the many varied activities which marked the 
State’s observance of National Library Week 
in April 1959. 

Statewide planning for National Library 
Week in New Hampshire was developed by a 
State committee of over 60 members under 
the chairmanship of Edward J. Gallagher, 
editor of the Laconia Evening Citizen, This 
writer seryed the committee as executive 
director. Cochairmen of the important local 
activities committee were William T. Weitzel, 
librarian of the Manchester Public Library, 
and Sirl Andrews, librarian of the Concord 
Public Library; chairman of the statewide 
special events committee was Raymond T. 
Holden, North Newport author, poet, critic, 
and 1958 NLW State committee chairman; 
Emil W. Allen, Jr., assistant State librarian, 
served as chairman of the statewide promo- 
tion committee. 

To encourage local participation in New 
Hampshire, the State committee planned a 
contest which we believe will prove to be one 
of the most unusual NLW devices used in 
any of the 50 States. A special award of a 
complete set of the “Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana” and other prizes were to be presented 
to the New Hampshire libraries, large or 
small, which put on the most original obezrv- 
ances of National Library Week. As the 
week of April 12-18 approached, reports in- 
dicated that many Ubraries in the State had 
become somewhat secretive about their 
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plans, in order to insure protection for their 
entry in the most original contest, 

We want to say a word about three other 
activities sponsored by the State committee. 

Walt Kelly, creator of “Pogo,” contributed 
a special Pogo“ cartoon to help carry the 
National Library Week message “Wake Up 
and Read” to all Americans in every walk 
of life. Twenty thousand copies of the 
“Pogo” leaflet were printed and distributed 
in New Hampshire—in restaurants, super- 
markets, and libraries. 

The week before National Library Week, 
Robert S. Monahan, a member of the Han- 
over delegation in the State house of repre- 
sentatives, offered a joint resolution to the 
New Hampshire Legislature, which was passed 
unanimously on a voice vote, 

In addition to the joint resolution of the 
State legislature Governor Powell himself 
wrote a National Library Week proclama- 
tion. 

We have already described the planning 
behind the contest for the most original ob- 
servances of National Library Week by New 
Hampshire libraries. Encouraged by the 
contest, more libraries participated this year 
than in 1958. We received excellent coverage 
on New Hampshire activities in the press and 
on radio and TV. 

To select oni a few from the great number 
and variety of New Hampshire programs, 
special library events included plays by pup- 
pets for moppets and a panel discussion on 
“The Arts” for parents at the Concord Pub- 
lic Library; the Bedford Library showed 
townspeople its newly redecorated quarters; 
a hobby show was scheduled at Rumney, 
featuring afghans, paintings, decorated 
cakes, jewelry, and lampshades, all tied in 
with books on these subject; Pease Air Force 
Base in Portsmouth, like many other New 
Hampshire libraries, held open house all week 
long; the Laconia Library called attention to 
its outstanding collection of Indian artifacts 
with exhibits and a talk by Solon Colby, of 
Meredith. Baker Library at Dartmouth Col- 
lege held a book sale during the week, and 
displayed two exhibits: “Notable Books of 
1958" and “Notable Recent Acquisitions.” 

One of the most original observances of 
National Library Week occurred in March 
at Bow, where the library put on its Library 
Week show a month early at town meeting 
time with a special display for voters in the 
new Community Building. Mrs. Harold W. 
Howe, the librarian, reported many new cus- 
tomers in the library as a direct result. 
There was also a benefit to tempers during 
town meeting: the books gave voters a chance 
to browse—and cool off—between items in 
the warrant, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST ORIGINAL CONTEST 


More than 100 New Hampshire libraries 
put on special programs for National Library 
Week; 40 of these libraries submitted en- 
tries in the contest for the most original ob- 
servances of National Library Week by New 
Hampshire libraries. The judges agreed that 
a wonderful job was done by all, making it 
most difficult to pick the winners. 

Judging the contest was a committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Shirley Bar- 
ker, author, of Derry. Other members in- 
cluded Mrs, Joseph F. Culick, president of 
the New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Miss Mary C. MacNeil, vice president 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of New Hampshire; and WilHam R. 
Lansberg, director of acquisitions at the 
Dartmouth College Library and executive 
director of National Library Week in New 
Hampshire. 

Four prizes were awarded as a highlight 
of the annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Trustees Association in Con- 
cord on April 30, 

‘The grand prize for the most outstanding 
program judged from every aspect went to 
Marlboro, The judges felt that, considering 
the size of the community (population 
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1,561) and the resources with which the li- 
brary had to work, this was a most worthy 
winner. As we have already mentioned, the 
grand prize consisted of a complete set of 
the “Encyclopedia Americana,” presented by 
the publisher. 

The prize awarded to the New Hampshire 
rural library with the most outstanding pro- 
gram during National Library Week was pre- 
sented to Wilmot (population 380), This 
prize, which was presented by the State 
librarian, consisted of three books to be se- 
lected by the winning library. 

The library having the most outstanding 
program for children was also a small town— 
Gtlsum (population 568). Their prize, three 
“Landmark” books, was presented by the 
Judges. The Gllsum entry in the National 
Library Week contest opened as follows: 
The week's challenge to Wake Up and 
Read! did not catch Gilsum trustees nap- 
ping.” 

Winner of the contest for the city library 
having the most outstanding program for 
National Library Week was Concord. The 
prize, presented by the New Hampshire 
Library Association, included the following 
volumes: “American Panorama” edited by 
Eric Larrabee; A Passion for Books,” by 
Lawrence Clark Powell; and the magnificent 
novel “Islandia,” by Austin Tappan Wright, 
a native of Hanover. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

On the second day of National Library 
Week, Monday, April 13, we received the fol- 
lowing telegram from national headquarters 
in New York: 

“Second National Library Week has made 
good start in New York with press, radio, 
and TV support, Steering committee would 
appreciate haying by return wire your own 
brief report of your library week. Include 
comments on press coverage and community 
activities. 

“Thanks and best wishes.” 

Being an economical New Englander, we 
replied by night letter as follows: 

“New Hampshire observance includes proc- 
lamation written by Governor, joint resolu- 
tion passed by State legislature, contest for 
most original observances by New Hampshire 
libraries. More libraries participating, ex- 
cellent press, radio, and television coverage. 
Practically complete coverage in State pub- 
lications of civic, fraternal, religious, and 
other groups through representation on large 
State committee. All kinds of library pro- 
grams being presented, probably topped by 
speech in French on De Gaulle and the new 
France by Baron Charles De Pampelonne, 
French consul general in Boston, at Nashua 
public library next Thursday evening.” 

A week later we received this reply: 

“Thanks for splendid news in your wire 
last week concerning Library Week success 
in New Hampshire. Congratulations on va- 
riety and extent of program, the total pic- 
ture looks bigger and better than ever. 

“EMERSON GREENAWAY, 
“President, American Library Association. 
"WHITNEY NORTH SEYMOUR, 

“Chairman, National Book Committee.” 

About the same time, we received this let- 
ter from the national director of NLW: 

“Dear BI.: Well, I take my hat off to you 
up in New Hampshire. This is darn good 
work. I am impressed with what the house 
of representatives did and your use of 
‘Pogo’ material is excellent. All in all, you 
have done a very sound job indeed. Our 
sincere congratulations, : 

Cordially, 
“JOHN S. ROBLING, 
“Director, National Library Week. 

“P.S.—How many ‘Pogo’ booklets did you 
print? I had not heard about your contest 
for the most original observances, This is a 
new idea indeed. Let us know the results. 
Perhaps we can use this in our handbook for 
1960." 


August 12 


Finally, a month after National Library 
Week, we received the following note, also 
from John S. Robling: 

“Cheers and congratulations to you for the 
wonderful material on your most original 
contest. I hope very much that what you 
did there this year can become a national 
pattern, and we intend to use this story in 
the national report.” 


Additional Cleveland Views on 
Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement of Soviet Premier Khru- 
shehev's impending visit to the United 
States has evoked varied reactions in the 
city of Cleveland, as indeed has been the 
case throughout the country. On the 
one hand the hope is expressed that his 
visit may lead to a reduction in cold war 
tensions between our two nations, while 
the other view suggests that nothing 
more than Communist propaganda pur- 
poses will be served by the invitation. 

The wide divergence of opinion rela- 
tive to Mr. Khrushehev's approaching 
visit is well reflected in the editorial 
comment of Cleveland newspapers. So 
that the officials charged with the re- 
sponsibility for arranging his itinerary 
may give consideration to all published 
viewpoints, I include the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer editorial of August 4 and 
the Cleveland Press editorial of August 
5 with my remarks: 

From the Cleveland Press, Aug. 5, 1959] 

SHOW Him THE Works 

The major objective of Americans during 
the forthcoming visit of Nikita Khrushchev 
should be that he see as much of the United 
States as possible. We should not be too 
finicky about what he sees—as long as it is a 
great deal of the tremendous variety that 
adds up to U.S.A. 

Those of us who have been traveling about 
this country recently, on business or vaca- 
tion, return to our desks tremendously im- 
pressed with this land and its people—its 
wealth and richness, its strentgh and vital- 
ity, its growth and change. 

This is reflected in myriad ways—by the 
great superhighway developments, by the 
mushrooming of huge suburban shopping 
areas, by the number of new schools, 
churches, and other public buildings—not to 
mention uncountable new factories and 
residences. 

Seeing them will help Khrushchev esti- 
mate how quickly he can match and surpass 
the Americans. 

He should get a good picture of the Ameri- 
can standard of living and our great desire 
not to have it destroyed by war or subversion. 

And, lest he miscalculate American 
strength he should have a chance to inspect 
the nonsecret aspects of our Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Among the places Khrushchey should see 
if his tour of the country is to be complete, 
is Cleveland. s 

Cleveland typifies so much of the strength 
of America—vast productive capacity, rich 
cultural resources, and people of countless 
nationality backgrounds working and living 
together. 
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Naturally, to Clevelanders who fied the 
Tron Curtain countries, or who still have rel- 
atives living unhappily beyond the curtain, 
he will not be a welcome visitor. 

He typifies the iron hand which still grips 
the great nations of central Europe, and the 
attitude of these folks is understandable. 

But they should remember that the most 
realistic hope for these nations to shed the 
yoke of Russian domination is an easing of 
the terrible tensions in the world. 

It was the hope of easing these tensions 
that led President Eisenhower to agree to 
this exchange of visits. 

Thus no one should place obstacles in the 
way of gaining the greatest possible benefits 
from Khrushchev's tour. 

And the greatest benefits will come only 
if he sees as much as possible of this vast 
and busy country. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 4, 
1959] 
KHRUSHCHEV To SEE AMERICA 

The highest possible official person-to-per- 
son exchange was initiated yesterday when 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower invited 
Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union to visit Washington for in- 
formal discussions of world issues and to tour 
the United States next month. 

Sometime this fall President Eisenhower 
will return the call and yisit the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, in announcing 
Khrushchey's coming, the Chief Executive 
revealed his plan to call personally on Prime 
Minister Macmillan of Britain, President de 
Gaulle of France, and Chancellor Adenauer 
of West Germany before the Russian arrives. 

This exchange could be one of the most 
momentous historical developments of our 
tim: 


CA 

Khrushchev has long made known his de- 
sire to visit America. Yesterday's formal in- 
vitation was accepted with alacrity. The 
trip has long been under consideration. Be- 
fore he left on his Russian visit Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp M. Nixon knew the invitation 
Was pending. The whole proposal was start- 
ed by the President weeks ago. It is a 
brave and forthright gesture to mollify the 
stresses and strains in Russo-American re- 
lations, There is talk that it might even 
lead to a formal summit conference despite 
the fallure of Geneya, although at his special 
Press conference the Chief Executive brushed 
aside a question on that point as premature. 

Khbrushchev's desire to visit the New 
World will open up a new world to him in 
more than the geographic sense. In their 
televised discussion the Russian chief told 
Nixon he knew nothing about communism. 
This was not true. Nixon knows and under- 
Stands a great deal about the political ideol- 
Ogy of the Russians and their followers. But 
it has long been evident from the statements 
Made by Khrushchev that he really knows 
nothing about American capitalism. His 
Notions appear to have been taken out of 
Karl Marx's book, more than a century out of 
date, and from the mythological propaganda 
of the Communist Party. 

His appetite to see America for himself was 
Whetted by the reports brought back by 
Mikoyan and Kozlov. Now he will get the 
Opportunity. 

For 2 or 3 days Khrushchev will be enter- 
tained in Washington. He will have in- 
formal talks with the President that in no 
Way will be construed as negotiation. Then 
for 10 days the Russian visitor will be taken 
around the country. Frankly we hope that 
they will be the 10 days that shook Khra- 
suchev. He should, being an intelligent and 
Observant man, be divested of some of his 
silly preconceptions. He should get a new 
Picture of American living standards and at- 
tUtudes, of this country’s productive power 
and the virility of the calptalism he so lightly 
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downgrades, To translate and paraphrase a 
famous Latin saying, we hope he will come 
and see and be conquered. 

Certainly this exchange means that the 
Berlin crisis wil be shelved, at least for a 
while. It means that the President, who had 
met Khrushchey only casually at the sum- 
mit conference in 1955, will be able better 
to take the measure of the man and get over 
some points that it is only in his power to 
do. If Khrushchev is unimpressed nothing 
has been lost from the American viewpoint. 
If he comprehends what he sees a new and 
possibly constructive turn may be given to 
East-West relations. 


Contentious Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, implicit, 
but not mentioned in the current labor 
debate on labor reform legislation, is the 
struggle that has been long going on 
within labor unions between labor 
leaders and the union members them- 
selves. 


I believe local unions should have con- 
trol of their own affairs, not as sub- 
ordinates to the national union which 
dictates and activates. My bill, H.R. 
8003, places unions under antitrust law 
provided the protection needed by local 
unions and union members from their 
own dictatorial leaders. Naturally this 
will be strenuously opposed by these 
national leaders. Nevertheless, I believe 
union members deserve this protection. 
Otherwise, they will have little, if any, 
voice in their own union affairs. 


An interesting study by Robert D. 
Novak entitled “Contentious Concept: 
AFL-CIO Fights the Idea Government 
Must Guard Workers From Union 
Leaders,” I found authoritative and ex- 
planatory of the situation now existing 
within labor unions and I submit it for 
the Recorp for others interested in this 
controversial matter: 

CONTENTIOUS CONCEPT: AFL-CIO FIGHTS THE 
IDEA GOVERNMENT Must GUARD WORKERS 
From UNION LEADERS 

(By Robert D. Novak) 

WasHIncton.—In its struggle against the 
Senate-passed Kennedy labor reform bill, 
organized labor is battling a concept rather 
than anything tangible which would cripple 
its power. 

It is opposing the concept that the Gov- 
ernment must intervene to protect the 
worker from the union just as the union 
once intervened to protect the worker from 
the employer. After gradually picking up 
Momentum oper the past 10 years, this con- 
cept is now the focal point of labor legis- 
lation, 

That is why the AFL-CIO has concentrated 
its heaviest fire against the bill of rights for 
union members added to the Kennedy bill 
on the Senate floor. This attempts to safe- 
guard the rights of rank-and-file union mem- 
bers, and, as such, affects the relationship 
between a union and its members to a far 
greater extent that existing laws. 
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No longer is this struggle merely a matter 
of determining the balance between union 
power and employer power. It is also now a 
struggle between the power of union leader- 
ship and the power of union membership. 
And it is Just such a theoretical separation 
of leadership and membership that makes 
the bill of rights unpalatable to labor lead- 
ers. 

OLD ALINEMENT 

Furthermore, the fact that the bill of rights 
was approved by the most liberal Senate 
since New Deal days shows that the old 
liberal versus conservative alinement on 
labor matters is no longer totally valid. 
Liberals who back labor on everything else 
oppose it on the matter of guaranteeing ' 
rights for union members. 

These liberals, and conservatives as well, 
believe such protection is needed because of 
the power amassed by labor chiefs in this 
generation—partly through the aid of 
friendly Federal legislation, More important, 
they believe that unions can no longer be 
called voluntary organizations because of 


widespread union shop agreements which 


require union membership of employees. On 
the other hand, labor leaders fear that this 
trend might lead to the dreaded creation of 
a two-party system within unions. 

The Kennedy bill's seemingly innocuous 
bill of rights asserts equal political rights 
within unions for all members, freedom of 
speech and assembly, freedom from arbi- 
trary dues and assessments, protection of the 
union member's rights to sue, and safeguards 
against improper disciplinary action. A 
union member could go to court to protect 
these rights. Violation could bring a jail 
sentence for the offending union official. 

Although organized labor claims that these 
provisions would hamstring union operations 
and breed an epidemic of lawsuits, most 
lawyers believe that the bill of rights would 
not infringe on union power very much. A 
watered-down version, substituted for an 
earlier proposal of Arkansas’ Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, provides several safety hatches for 
unions. 

The freedom of speech guarantee, for ex- 
ample, is modified by a provision that unions 
may enforce reasonable rules in conducting 
union meetings. Furthermore, a proposal 
that the Secretary of Labor be empowered 
to go to court to enforce these rights was 
rejected, leaving the burden to individual 
union members who probably would hesitate 
before going to the time and expense of legal 
action. 

Clearly, then, labor is battling most of all 
symbolic intrusion into what it considers as 
its private domain. AFL-CIO President 
George Meany told a House Labor subcom- 
mittee: “* * * it is one thing to include 
such rights and safeguards in a union's con- 
stitution * * * and quite another thing to 
incorporate them into a Federal statute.” In 
other words, the duty to protect workers’ 
Tights lies with the union itself. 

The Meany statement is strikingly remi- 
niscent of the more flamboyant words of 
George F. Baer, one of the anthracite op- 
erators at the time of the great 1902 coal 
strike: “The rights and interests of the 
laboring man will be protected and cared 
for, not by labor agitators, but by the 
Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given the control of the prop- 
erty interests of the country.” In other 
words, the duty to protect the workers’ in- 
terests lies with the employer, not the union. 

BALANCE OF POWER 

Mr. Baer's philosophy, widely shared by 
employers of his day, was all but obliterated 
dy such legislation of the early 1930's as the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act barring antiunion in- 
junctions and the Wagner Act requiring 
recognition of unions. It was not until pas- 
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sage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 that a 
desire for additional laws protecting union 
members from their officers became appar- 
ent. 

Basically, Taft-Hartley was an attempt to 
alter the balance of labor-management 
power in favor of management; it provided 
some safeguards for the worker, but this was 
a byproduct, not the main goal. Eyen then, 
however, the House version of the bill con- 
tained a bill of rights, later stripped from the 
measure by the Senate. Democratic Senator 
Kennepy, of Massachusetts, now the chief 
sponsor of labor legislation but then a young 
House Member, declared that something 
should be done about “democratizing elec- 
tion procedures and administration” though 
he opposed the House bill. 

The movement for Federal protection of 
union members as an issue separate from 
the struggle between labor and management 
did not shift into high gear until the Senate's 
McClellan committee began its investigation 
of union abuses in 1957, In some ways, the 
flood of mail from rank-and-file unionists 
complaining about their leaders was more of 
an eye-opener than the testimony in open 
session. $ 

Labor leaders call the entire drive a cyni- 
cal attempt by ultra-conservative employers 
to destroy unlons by acting as protectors of 
the workers. “This is no more than a try to 
split workers from the union leaders," con- 
tends Democratic Senator McNamara, of 
Michigan, one of labor's stanchest friends 
in Congress, 

Actually, many employers are lukewarm 
about the bill of rights. They are far more 
concerned about stricter curbs against pick- 
eting and the secondary boycott technique 
by which a union sures a neutral em- 
ployer into ceasing business with a strike- 
bound employer—tissues that fit into the old 
labor versus management power struggle. 
Moreover, some industrialists privately op- 
pose the bill of rights concept on the ground 
that it might weaken union stability and 
make workers less tractable, leading perhaps 
to unauthorized strikes, 

Backers of the bill of rights, who fear 
too much public employer support as a kiss 
of political death, are delighted by this. They 
have been so anxious to keep management 
out of this fight that a provision of the bill 
of rights bars a union member from bor- 
rowing money from an interested employer 
to go to court against the union leadership. 

The support of the protection of union 


Members’ rights comes in large part from 


the liberal intelligentsia, once so firmly allied 
with the labor chieftains but gradually drift- 
ing away since the end of World War II. 

This disaffection is typified by u 1957 Fund 
for the Republic pamphlet written by Clark 
Kerr, chancellor of the Universality of Call- 
fornia and a prominent labor economist. 
Dr. Kerr declared: ‘Tt is said, by some, that 
only the unions can scrutinize themselves; 
that it is not the proper business of anybody 
else © è the corporations said this once, 
too, and they were scrutinized. And the 
unions will be, too.“ 

Archibald Cox, Harvard law professor and 
Senator Kennepy’'s labor braintruster, told 
Congress last year that Government should 
insure internal union democracy, “The Gov- 
ernment has this duty because labor unions 
enjoy their present power by virtue of Fed- 
eral statutes,” he declared. 

This philosophy has wide adherence among. 
liberal Democratic Senators; the views of 
Mr. McNamara are the exception rather than 
the rule in the Senate. In the House, the 
sentiment is much weaker. Congressmen 
from heavy industrial districts are backing 
the AFL-CIO stand to the letter. Signifi- 
cantly, most students of Congress belleve 
the Senate has been better attuned to public 
opinion than the House in recent years. 
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NEED FOR REGULATION 


Even liberal lawmakers who see the need 
for Federal regulation have a dilemma, They 
fear any intervention in internal union af- 
fairs may weaken labor’s power somewhat, 
though the effect of the current bill of rights 
would be minimal, Consequently, these lib- 
erals worry about the prospect of unwittingly 
bolstering employer power every time they 
strengthen safeguards for rank-and-file 
unionists. 

One solution they see to the dilemma 
would be grants of more economic advan- 
tages for unions as compensation for weak - 
ening their monolithic internal structure. 
To some extent, this has been done in the 
Kennedy bill with the addition of union- 
desired changed in the Taft-Hartley law, 
such as one giving strikers the right to vote 
in union recognition elections even though 
they have been displaced on the job by non- 
more in the nature of an attempt to gain 
union workers. But these sweeteners were 
more in the nature of an attempt to gain 
labor's support for the bill than any con- 
scious attempt to maintain the current la- 
bor-management power balance. 

To be sure, the movement to insure in- 
ternal union democracy has not totally ob- 
scured the now-familiar legislative struggle 
between labor and management. The AFL- 
CIO opposes the Kennedy bill because of 
provisions in the latter fleld, such as mild 
limitations of picketing, as well as because 
of the bill of rights. 

But no startling changes that would dras- 
tically alter the current labor-mangement 
balance are now very likely—aside, possibly, 
from some stiffer curbs eventually in the 
picketing and secondary boycott fields. The 
widely voiced plea by employers to place 
unions under the antitrust laws probably 
will go unheeded. 

The significant legislation in years to 
come probably will fall in a different field. 
If no bill of rights is passed by this Con- 
gress, the issue will be renewed next year. 
If it does pass, more stringent regulations 
will be offered some time in the future. 
“The unions are simply going to have to ac- 
cept it. After all, they're public utilities,” 
asserts an Eastern liberal Democratic Sena- 
tor. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
employers retreated from Mr. Baer's philos- 
ophy only after three decades of turmoil and 
violence. It cannot be expected that labor's 
retreat from the philosophy expressed to the 
House subcommittee by Mr. Meany will be 
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A Formula for Reliability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, John D. Paulers, director of pub- 
lic relations at the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., has forwarded me two ar- 
ticles from Missiles and Rockets maga- 
zine, which I believe should be called to 
the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress and the good people of America: 
Fmsr THINGS Frmst: A FORMULA von RELI- 


` ABILITY—AN Exrrar Dres Oua Mis- 


PLACED EMPHASIS ON PERFECTING ASSEMBLIES 
AND URGES PRIORITY FOR MATERIALS 
(By John N. Dick, colonel USAF, retired) 
Wasnincron—A new word has made its 
way to the top of the vocabulary of modern 
weapon systems—the word “reliability.” 
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The concept of reliability as applied to mil- 
itary materiel is not new, of course, but with 
the coming of everyday missile firing and the 
approach of manned space travel, the word 
has assumed new importance. Contributing 
to awareness of the vital importance of com- 
ponent reliability have been: 

Serious and substantial failures of critical 
aircraft, rocket and missile missions, includ- 
ing some repeated failures of missiles con- 
sidered to be operational. 

Recognition that the failure of one small 
and perhaps inexpensive part can abort a 
mission costing millions of dollars, 

The tremendously high costs of modern 
systems and equipment, including both as- 
tronomical initial cost and continuing high 
costs of maintenance. 

Recognition of the necessity for rellability 
goes beyond the military, of course. Intense 
national interest has developed as a result of 
some spectacular and highly publicized mis- 
sile failures, and as a natural byproduct of 
the international race in space travel. As 
a result of this interest, accompanied by 
some concern and doubt as to our scientific 
and production capabilities, Congress has 
looked into these areas. 

As thelr awareness of the critical nature of 
component reliability has grown, military 
materials suppliers have come to recognize 
reliability as a functional responsibility of 
organization. 

Although reliability problems have been 
better defined and some praiseworthy ef- 
forts made to solye them, on the whole these 
efforts have been too sophisticated for com- 
plete success. The basic flaw is that the 
primary effort to insure reliability is ap- 
plied at the wrong end of the complex 
weapons system program. Too much engi- 
neering time and attention have been de- 
voted to perfecting an assembly of com- 
plicated components, and not enough to per- 
fecting individual parts and—even more 
important—the basic materials themselves. 

How effective is it to require 100 percent 
testing of component parts for reliability 
without fully appreciating and perfecting 
the specifications of the basic materials from 
which they are produced? 

Misplaced emphasis: Because of the 
knowledge, ability, and experience of top- 
flight aeronautical designers, the emphasis 
in missile design has been on sophisticated 
performance of very complex systems; not 
enough attention has been given to develop- 
ment of materials capable of such perform- 
ance. A byproduct of this misplaced em- 
phasis is that much research and develop- 
ment effort is expended not in the labora- 
tory but on the shop or factory floor—the 
least eficient and most expensive place for 
research and development. 

Despite the excellent technical advice and 
assistance which commercial suppliers can 
provide the military in areas of metals, 
ceramics, chemicals, and other materials and 
services, the systems designer and operator 
often have the impression that they must 
work only with whatever materials are in 
being. Except in the laboratories of some 
progressive suppliers, the concept of vigorous 
and thorough basic research and develop- 
ment of new materials, designed for specific 
and exacting performance requirements, 18 
not well established. The resultant “fire- 
fighting” system of stamping out weaknesses 
and “crash programs” directed at trouble- 
some areas boost materials costs and sub- 
tract from the overall quality which could 
be obtained with ayailable funds. 

If a broad solution to the problem is to be 
found, policy thinking about defense will 
have to be reoriented, Basic research will 
be required to get a better perspective on 
the systems of the future. 

Present and future: Immediate solutions 
to the practical problems of reliability will 
demand more attention (and surely more 
funds) for: 
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More thorough study of the materials now 
in use in systems and components. 

Determination of their strengths and 
Weaknesses, their full capabilities and their 
sho; 

Determination of the precise qualities re- 
quired to make the materials more useful 
and the systems more reliable. 

Determination of which materials are 
most likely to succeed as hardware and fuel 
in the space age. 

An aggressive research program in those 
Most likely to succeed, fiexible enough to 
change direction and emphasis in the future. 

Future solutions will require: 

Constant review of weapons and defense 
systems—those in being, those in design and 
even those that are just a wild gleam in 
some designer's eye. 

Determination of extreme requirements of 
environment, involving temperature, stress, 
erosion, corrosion, radiation, shock, friction, 
acoustical elements, and expectable life of 
materials. 

Continuous review of all known materials 
which show promise of resolving any of the 
Problems raised by these environmental 
factors. Major research effort should be ap- 
plied in this direction. 

A wedding of materials research with 
fabrication research in order to achieve max- 
imum results in both areas. 

Prospecting for new areas of materials re- 
Search, keeping uppermost in mind the en- 
vironmental problems and the directors of 
progress indicated by accomplished research. 

By putting first things first, by reorienting 
our thinking to give a high priority to basic 
Materials research, we should eventually 
make it possible for the systems designer to 
Specify his materials requirements and fabri- 
cation methods, and incorporate these 
tallormade materials into his gimmick of 
tomorrow with a much higher degree of re- 
liability than he can achieve today. 


Components RELIABILITY: WHAT'S NEEDED? 
2 (By Don Perry) 

The velocity of change in the exploding 
fields of missiles and their related tech- 
nology is so great that each day's effort 
brings new concepts, new designs, and new 
developments. 

Still there apparently never seems to be 
n lack of such choice phrases as: Let's ad- 
vance the state-of-the-art,” or “we have to 
beat them to” and you name the astronau- 
tical position), etc. 

This is all well and good because this 
Nation advances when there’s a sense of 
urgency in the prodding. But it occurs that 
there's still lethargy in one important area; 
components reliability. 

On page 14 of this issue of Missiles and 

ch, a guest writer makes the point 
that “too much engineering time and at- 
tention has been devoted to perfecting an 
assembly of complicated components, and 
not enuogh to perfecting individual parts 
and—even more important—the basic ma- 
terials themselves.” He says that a by- 
Product of this misplaced emphasis is that 
Much research and development effort is ex- 
Pended not in the laboratory but on the 
shop or factory floor—the least efficient and 
most expensive place for research and de- 
velopment, 

To this we would like to add another 
tragic fact: Too many thousands of compo- 
nents going into missile systems are not 
designed specifically for the particular mis- 
alle involved. In far too many instances 
they're off-the-shelf components usually de- 
Signed for a variety of applications which 
too often are either modified or put beyond 
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their performance parameters to fit into a 
missile system. Missile failures frequently 
are the costly result. 

Let's cite some statistics pertaining to the 
Nike-Hercules. The system consists of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 individual parts, rang- 
ing in weight from the smallest fraction of 
an ounce to hundreds of pounds. It con- 
tains one-quarter of a million feet of wire, 
2,000 vacuum tubes, and a host of functional 
components, such as gyroscopes, servo- 
mechanisms, and electronic computers. Ap- 
proximately 80,000 engineering drawings are 
required to depict the system on paper. The 
prime contractor utilizes 3,300 subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers scattered across the coun- 
try. The system alone uses—directly or in- 
directly—practically every raw material used 
by American industry, and provides work to 
some extent for nearly every type of indus- 
try in the country. 

With so many subcontractors and suppliers 
it is virtually impossible for the prime, mili- 
tary, or major sums, to specify in precise 
detail the performance parameters for each 
component. What usually happens is that 
in known critical systems areas, great relia- 
bility attention is paid to some components, 
while other components that might be sub- 
jected to the same vibration, shock, and g- 
forces go practically unnoticed. The choice 
phrase, “random” failure, is then offered to 
the public. 

There is the argument that missile sys- 
tems would be priced out of the pocketbook 
of the American taxpayer if each component 
were designed for a specific missile appli- 
cation. Components manufacturers them- 
selyes are reluctant to fire up assembly lines 
and produce for a specific application. “Why 
should we,” many say, “when we can make 
one item and sell it to many customers?" 

But as man prepares for space, Govern- 
ment and industry are becoming more cog- 
nizant that he is too valuable a commodity 
to risk on a 98.2 percent reliability factor. 
More will be required to satisfy an Amer- 
ican public which will become irate and 
aroused when the first life is lost. 

Won't it be a little bit too late then to 
explain why more emphasis was not placed 
on this field? This fact should be told now: 
the reliability standards necessary for man 
in space will entail far more Government 
action and fund support than has ever been 
evidenced in the past decade of missile de- 
velopment. 

To say that it will be costly is an under- 
statement. But you don't build a high- 
speed racing car that wins high-performance 
races by revamping an existing 65-horse- 
power engine. In the same way, you don't 
develop highly reliable spacecraft by using 
the same parts that are in the home tele- 
vision set. 

What do we do about all this? First, it 
will be up to Government to strengthen its 
present, mostly inadequate reliability re- 
quirements to such a par—as the enviable 
standards being achieved with fuzing and 
arming. Next, Government must funish the 
financial incentive fo components manufac- 
turers to start designing parts from the 
ground up. We must insure that compo- 
nents are given the most thorough testing 
in the laboratory—not in the shop or at a 
firing range—before they are wedded into 
the subsystems picture. 

Then and only then will we see a marked 
improvement in reliability. Maybe then the 
scientists can quit sending up missiles with 
just prayers and hopes. We'll have some- 
thing we know will work. This is as the 
science of rocketry should be. 
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Midsummer Love: Democratic Workers 


Give AFL-CIO an Assist With Welfare 
Petitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
the following article by John C. Calpin 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin on Sunday, August 2, 1959. 

{From the Philadelphia Bulletin, Aug. 2, 
1959] 
MIDSUMMER Love—DremMocraTic WORKERS 

Give AFL-CIO an Assist WITH WELFARE 

PETITIONS 


(By John C, Calpin) 


Over the years, labor has often lamented 
that the politicians only love them for their 
money and voting aid at election time. In 
the other months, they are not consulted 
about appointments of consequence and 
have to go with hat in hand to get minor 
appointments. 

The Jocal Democrats are out to show the 
AFL and CIO that they love them now, too. 

Every one of the 3,000 Democratic com- 
mitteemen has been supplied with petitions, 
prepared by political arms of the labor move- 
ment, urging Congress to expand unemploy- 
ment compensation and social security 
benefits. 

They are taking the petitions around as 
they make their preelection canvass to spur 
registration, and getting signatures from the 
citizenry. They get some benefits, too, so it 
is not entirely an unselfish move. : 

GREEN SENDS LETTER 

Congressman WILLIAM J. Green, JR., the 
Democratic city chairman, sent a letter to 
each committeeman, suggesting that the 
party workers talk to every working man and 
woman about the changes. 

The petitions ask that Congress extend 
unemployment compensation benefits for 39 
weeks duration. Also, they want weekly 
payments raised to 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage or two-thirds of the State's 
average wage, which would approximate 650 
a week. 

Social security changes deal with Repre- 
sentative Aime Foranp’s House Resolution 
4700 which asks for 60 days’ hospitalization 
for those on old-age security pensions and 
also supply surgical and dental services and 
nursing care for 120 days minus the 60 days’ 
hospitalization. 

Green told his committeemen that the 
solid Democratic delegation from Philadel- 
phia is fighting hard for the legislation, in 
alliance with the AFL's Labor League for 
Political Education and the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO, 

AUGUST 15 DEADLINE 

Each petition carries places for 136 names 
and the Democrats are to try-to get as many 
signed up as possible. Petitions are to be 
turned in to ward leaders who will give them 
to Green. August 15 is the deadline set. 

Similar action on a smaller scale was tried 
during the primary election period when 
petitions calling upon Congress for a mini- 
mum wage law of $1.25 were circulated. 
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About 71,000 signatures were obtained and 
sent to Congress, both by labor leaders and 
the political workers, Petitions are still be- 
ing circulated. 

One of the reasons the Democrats have 
accepted the petitions for distribution could 
be a selfish one, although not in a deroga- 
tory way. 

The petitions have been a door opener and 
selling point enabling Democrats to get into 
houses to make their political spiels and to 
get people to register. 

Labor union members are more likely to 
be amenable to those who can say to them 
“I have here a petition by the AFL- 
CIO * * *” than to someone asking them 
for money or aid of some other kind. 

The Forand bill on social security pen- 
sioners had a hearing last week before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Testimony was presented to show that it 
wil lcost about $1 billion a year, to be paid 
for by a proposéd one-quarter of 1 percent 
contribution by employee and employer on 
wages up to $4,800 a year, and by three- 
eighths of 1 percent by self-employed. The 
average cost would be $1 a month. 

Costs of hospital care is figured at $904,- 
900,000, and surgical bills at $80 million. 

Advocates of the bill say that people over 
65 spend twice as many davs in hospitals as 
younger persons and that their medical bilis 
are half again as much as their juniors, 

MEDICAL COSTS 

Cost of medical aid is mounting faster 
than any other price in the Consumer In- 
dex, it was testified. Medical insurance for 
the aged is so expensive that it is practically 
nonexistent or hedged with exceptions. 

The bill would spell out that those already 
on social security pensions and their legal 
dependents would be covered but that those 
who have been pensioned as permanently 
disabled would be excluded. 

Surgical bilis would be paid but not the 
ordinary medical bills. Scmiprivate accom- 
modations and all hospital services ordinar- 
ily provided would be paid for, up to 60 days, 
in any year. 


Unusual Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s unusual reaction to normal ques- 
tions at a recent press conference indi- 
cates either lack of understanding of the 
facts behind the questions or, possibly, 
a feeling that maybe there is something, 
after all, to the repeated complaints 
against executive secrecy. 

The President's reaction—telling a re- 
porter to sit down in a parade ground 
drill sergeant’s manner—came after the 
President was asked to comment on 
House action limiting mutual security 
funds if the Congress is refused informa- 
tion about the mutual security program. 
The absurdity of the administration’s 
anti-information position is set forth 
clearly in the following editorial which 
appeared in the Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant of August 3, 1959. 
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From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Aug. 3, 
1959] 


Don’t You Sit Down, Mn. MOLLENHOFF 


An unusual incident took place at the 
last Presidential press conference. President 
Eisenhower, who has been unusually gener- 
ous and open with the press, had started to 
answer a question concerning a House 
amendment to the foreign-aid bill. The pro- 
vision would cut off aid funds if the admin- 
istration persisted in withholding from Con- 
gress, and the General Accounting Office, 
evaluation reports and other documents that 
showed how the program was doing. “You 
start your question with an implied fact 
that is not a fact.” said the President, add- 
ing with some heat that there was no such 
thing as administration secrecy policies. 
When the questioning reporter, Clark R. 
Mollenhoff of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, rose to say something the President 
inserted in his remarks a brusque “Please sit 
down,” and went right on to say that his 
administration withheld information only 
when the national security and national in- 
terest were involved. 

The background of this exchange, as of 
the House’s smendmient, was the fact that 
the Comptroller General and congressional 
committees, having heard that there was 
waste and inefficiency in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram for Laos, and elsewhere, had been told 
by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (which runs the program) that it 
was none of their business. 

The President's position on this issue re- 
fiects an attitude he has shown before, one 
that is difficult to interpret as anything but 
an incomplete understanding of the neces- 
sity, in free representative government, for 
all kinds of information so that the whole tri- 
partite system can function. One reason is 
that the President has had a number of ad- 
visers who themselves do not understand the 
need for this information, and the principle 
called freedom of information or the public's 
right to know. 

The President rested his position chiefly on 
an Attorney General's opinion of 5 years ago 
defending what is known as executive privi- 
lege. It is indeed widely accepted, sometimes 
even by newspaper people who should know 
better, that Presidents from George Wash- 
ington down have always refused informa- 
tion to Congress or the people when they felt 
like it, because this is the constitutional way. 
Actually there is no such doctrine in the 
Constitution, and it is one that has never 
been tested in court. But Supreme Court 
decisions approaching this issue indicate that 
such privilege, if it exists, is limited. 

Naturally, there must be protection of the 
executive department from congressional 
fishing expeditions into matters that are 
none of Co * business. But that is 
hardly at issue in this foreign-aid provision. 
What possible infringement of executive au- 
thority is there in finding facts about the 
ald program? What possible justification 18 
there for withholding from the appropirating 
body information on how the appropriations 
are uscd? 


Essence of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


“Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign visitor to America’s shores is cer- 
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tain to be greatly impressed by the vast 
material abundance that is encountered 
on every hand. Wherever one goes in 
this great country, a picture of health 
and prosperity emerges. Yet the visitor 
would be seriously misled if he were to - 
conclude that the essence of America lay 
in its material wealth, Indeed, many of 
our most priceless assets lie in the less- 
tangible areas of cherished values and 
ideals, located in the hearts and minds 
of our people. 

In its editorial of August 9 entitled 
“Essence of America,“ the New York 
Times appropriately reminds us of the 
central place that these values occupy 
in the life of the Nation. As this edi- 
torial articulately conveys certain of 
these basic values, I ask that it be in- 
cluded with my remarks. 

{From the New York ‘Times, Aug. 9, 1959] 
ESSENCE OF AMERICA 


What is the essence of our society, of our 
civilization? The question arises naturally 
as we contemplate Premier Khrushchev's 
scheduled yisit here next month and the 
hopes that have been expressed that this 
visit might correct the Premier's obviously 
great misconceptions about our Nation. 

Those who express such hopes usually im- 
ply that they think the essence of America 
is its material wealth and the widespread 
distribution of that wealth among our peo- 
ple. Put most crudely, the argument seems 
to be that if only Khrushchev can see with 
his own eyes the throng of automobiles on 
every factory parking lot, the abundance of 
goods in our supermarkets and the like, he 
will immediately realize the error of his ways 
and radically alter the picture of our Nation 
in his mind. Hopes based on this kind of 
reasoning are, we suspect, an illusion and an 
insult to Premier Khrushchevy's intelligence. 
There is yery reason to suppose that he 
knows even better than the average Ameri- 
can the number of automobiles, television 
sets and perhaps even dishwashers produced 
here annually, If he prefers to talk about 
our unemployed and our slums, that is be- 
cause he is first and foremost a skilled prop- 
agandist mindful of his propaganda obliga- 
tions every time he opens his mouth. 

But the essence of America is not its 
Wealth. We were far poorer than we are to- 
day in the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
yet increasing millions flocked here from for- 
eign soil. There was not an automobile or a 
television set or a refrigerator in our entire 
land when Emma Lazarus, 76 years ago, cap- 
tured some of the essence of our Nation in 
her immortal lines for the Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddied masses yearning to breathe 
tree. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore.” 


America is a nation of men and women 
who yearn “to breathe free.” If he could 
only understand this, Premier Khrushchev 
would know more about the essence of 
America than all the physical evidence of 
our wealth could ever tell him. From pio- 
neer days the American dream has always 
been of a nation whose members decide their 
own fates and who are subject to no arbli- 
trary power that stands higher than the law 
or public opinion. It is no accident that our 
Constitution provides for a government of 
checks and balances, that our corporations 
are hemmed in by antitrust laws, and that 
a struggle now rages about what limitations 
should be placed on the leaders of our pow- 
erful labor unions. 

Frankly, we don’t expect Premier Khru- 
shchey to grasp this essence of America 
while he is here. His mind is too cluttered 
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up by the Marxist fairy tales about how the 
capitalist state is the dictatorship ot the 
rich to understand the complex reality that 
will unfold before his eyes while he is here. 
But at least let's try our best to give him 
some inkling of what democracy at work is 
really ike. After all, it's our freedom and 
democracy that make our way of life better 
than his, not our automobiles and our tele- 
vision sets. 


The President Demands All-or-Nothin 
Labor Reform : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the following editorial from 
the Providence (R.I.) Sunday Journal; 
dated August 9, 1959: 

From the Providence (RI) Sunday 
Journal, Aug. 9, 1959] 
THE PRESIDENT DEMANDS ALL-on-NOTHING 
Lauon REFORM 

With his vigorous appeal for a strong labor 
reform bill, President Eisenhower has placed 
the prestige of his office and of his personality 
squarely on the side of drastic reform. 

He brushed aside any mild reform as use- 
less. He dismissed the various moderate re- 
form proposals as ineffective. Only a far- 
reaching measure, he insisted, will satisfy the 
overwhelming national demand for reform, 
curb the crooks and racketeers, stop the 
racketeering, corruption and abuses of power, 
and eliminate what he described as a na- 
tional disgrace. 

Four elements of reform were cited by the 
President as indispensable. A proper meas- 
ure, he declared, must outlaw blackmail 
picketing, ban the secondary boycott, elimi- 
nate the “no man's land“ between Federal 
and State Jurisdictions, and guarantee free 
elections within the unions with full dis- 
closure of union finances. “Unless it does 
these things.” the President declared, 
~e * © it not a reform bill at all.” 

There is room to differ with this sweeping 
pronouncement. Even granting that all the 
reforms the President has advocated are de- 
sirable, the realities of the situation suggest 
that in demanding so much on an_all-or- 
nothing basis, the President Is running the 
risk that this year, as Inst, no reform bill at 
all will be adopted. 

The bans he proposes on picketing and on 
secondary boycotts are extremely complicated 
and highly controversal. They are not 


nearly as simple and as black and white as. 


the President made them appear with his 
exumples; and they are bitterly opposed even 
by the honest and responsible leaders on the 
labor side. The “no man’s land“ reform, 
though eminently desirable, is a side issue 
with no bearing on the major aim of elimi- 
nating racketeering and corruption from the 
labor movement. 

Only with his fourth point—the guarantee 
of free elections within the unions with full 
disclosure of union finances—does the Presi- 
dent strike to the heart of the matter. 

This is where the corruption starts. This 
is where the racketeers muscle in. This is 
the source of the trouble from which most 
of the other troubles arise. It is the loose 
election practices within the unions which 
permit the hoodlums to move in and take 
Over, It ts loose financial practices which 
permit the hoodlums, once In control, to ex- 
tend their corruptive influence. 
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It is important to bear in mind that the 
need for this vital reform within the unions 
is acknowledged on all sides. It is not a 
matter in serious controversy. Conserva- 
tives like Senator GOLDWATER are for it. Re- 
sponsible labor leaders like Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Reuther are for it, Senator MCCLELLAN 
and Senator KENNEDY and all of the moder- 
ates are for it to a man. If Congress were 
forced to act for or against this single reform 
alone, it would be approved in a breeze. 

The trouble is that the various bills now 
under consideration in Congress go various 
distances beyond this basic reform—and the 
futher they go, the more controversial they 
become. Of the three bills now before the 
House, the one the President singled out as 
a good start toward a real labor reform bill 
happens to be the one that goes furthest 
into the area of bitter controversy. 

The reactions to the President’s appeal were 
about as expected. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was thoroughly 
pleased. Walter Reuther was thoroughly dis- 
pleased. (The President, he said, had been 
taken in by labor's foes and given a few 
catch phrases to support legislation he 
didn't understand.) Senator Kennepy took 
quick exception to the President's remark 
that the Kennedy bill (which passed the 
Senate 90 to 1) and similar bills in the 
House were wholly ineffective. 

The President has taken a gamble by throw- 
ing all the force of his influence on the con- 
servative side of the debate. We must now 
walt to see whether this is sufficient to swing 
the tide and produce a sweeping reform, or 
whether the action merely adds fuel to the 
controversy and results in no reform bill at 
all. 


The United States and the Challenge of 
the Underdeveloped Areas of the 
World—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the Congress and of the For- 


eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, I realize that much of 


the future lies in the underdeveloped 


areas of the world. The Honorable 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization 
Affairs, made an excellent speech on this 
subject in Detroit, Mich., on May 1, 1959. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including part II of this speech which 
contains good material for the Congress 
and the people of the United States: 
ANSWERS TO THE CHALLENGE: ASSISTANCE 
THROUGH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
We would all agree, of course, that the 
United Nations’ primary responsibility is the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. Active support of the United Na- 
tions as an instrument through which we 
strive to build a more effective system of law 
and order among nations is a cornerstone of 
our foreign policy. It is only natural that 
we should think of the United Nations first 
of all as a political instrument of peace. If 
it should be unable to prevent the holocaust 
of nuclear war, all the efforts peace-loving 
countries are making in economic develop- 
ment would be completely futile. 
However, the efforts of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies in the economic 
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and social fields are laying the foundations 
for a more lasting peace in the political field. 
These efforts are carried on with an absence 
of fanfare. They seldom make the Headlines. 
But, in their persistent efforts to raise the 
standards of living of peoples throughout 
the world, they have achieved the greatest 
degree of international economic and social 
cooperation the world has ever known. 


UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


That is a broad statement. Let me Mu- 
strate It by reference to the United Nations 
expanded program of technical assistance, 
since technical skills are the bedrock of eco- 
nomic development. This program is carried 
out by the United Nations, its eight special- 
ized’ agencies, and the new International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Since its initiation in 1960, the expanded 
program has grown steadily to its present 
great geographical scope. Ninety-six coun- 
tries and territories are being assisted in 
some form this year. To these countries will 
be sent 2,500 expert technicians, and from 
them will come 2,200 fellowship students for 
study abroad. The fields of expert assistance 
and of study by fellows cover virtually every 
conceivable skill and technique that can con- 
tribute to the economic development of these 
areas, The striking nature of the interna- 
tional cooperation involved is demonstrated 
by the fact that the experts in 1958 came 
from 60 different countries, and that most 
countries are both givers and recipients of as- 
sistance. India, for example, which had the 
largest country program, also sent out 82 of 
its nationals to work in areas where their par- 
ticular aptitudes and skills are important. 

Again, the broad nature of the cooperation 
involved is reflected in the fact that the vol- 
untary contributions of some 80 countries 
support the expanded program of technical 
assistance. As the initiator of that program, 
and consistent with our overall policy, we 
have taken the leading part in its support. 
However, its truly multilateral nature may be 
demonstrated by pointing out that a number 
of states contribute substantially more per 
capita than does the United States. These 
include Denmark Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands. This is a point which 
is either unknown or else deliberately for- 
gotten by those who complain that we con- 
tribute too much to the United Nations. 


A NEW. VENTURE: UNITED NATIONS SPLCIAL 
FUND 


From the wide experience gained in the 
expanded program, and the knowledge that 
countries’ needs for technical assistance 
greatly exceeded the resources of that pro- 
gram, has come a new United Nations body, 
the special fund, which came into existence 
last January. It is headed by a distinguished 
American, Mr. Paul Hoffman. The special 
fund will concentrate on larger projects of 
technical assistance than the expanded pro- 
gram has been able to do. It will also make 
possible a larger volume of supplies and 
equipment for each project—although it is 
not a capital development fund. 

For example, it can finance a technical sur- 
vey needed for the development of a Far 
Eastern harbor. The engineering study thus 
financed could lead to an investment of cap- 
ital from some other source to develop the 
hharbor’s facilities. Or it may finance a gen- 
eral survey to determine a developing coun- 
try's power needs and potentialities. Or it 
may undertake to establish a training insti- 
tute for industrial instructors. There, teach- 
ers could be trained who would, in turn, pass 
of their knowledge and skills in order that 
industry may be developed at a quicker pace. 

Since it was created in part to facilitate 
the conditions for new capital investments, 
the special fund is expected to work closely 
with another United Nations 
agency; the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. It will also work 
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closely with the other specialized agencies 
and with other sources, public and private, 
of potential investment capital, The United 
States was the initiator of the new special 
fund, and we look forward confidently to its 
making a significant contribution to the 
development of the less advanced economies, 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND MONETARY FUND 


If technical skills are the bedrock of eco- 
nomic development, they obviously must be 
accompanied by a sufficient volume of capital 
to produce tangible economic progress. The 
United States has joined with other coun- 
tries in establishing two multilateral institu- 
tions whose tremendous significance for the 
economic development and monetary stabil- 
ity of countries has been—outside the Sino- 
Soviet bloc—universally acclaimed. I refer 
to the International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Even the traditional critics of foreign aid 
and of the United Nations appear to recog- 
nize the Important contribution made by 
these agencies. The International Bank has 
been an increasingly important source of 
capital, a mobilizer of private funds, and a 
source of technical aid. Since 1946, the 
Bank has made 215 loans to 49 countries and 
territories. These loans total over $4 billion. 
While the early loans of the Bank were for 
postwar reconstruction in Europe, Its empha- 
sis has since been on the less developed 
areas. Asia is the region with the largest 
amount of Bank loans: $1,195 million, Latin 
America has received $878 million; and 
Africa's increasing importance ls reflected in 
total loans of $518 million. 

The total authorized capital of the Inter- 
national Bank amounts to $10 billion—an 
immense amount but not so immense either 
when considered in conjunction with the 
immense capital needs of the underdeveloped 
areas. These needs are so great that the 
Bank has recommended an increase in its 
authorized capital to $21 billion, Congress 
has approved this recommendation and the 
United States is now prepared to join with 
other members to make this increase pos- 
sible. Our share of the new total authoriza- 
tion would be slightly over $6 billion. 

But even this is not enough. In a good 
many cases the Bank has had to turn down 
applications for loans, not because the de- 
velopment projects involved were without 
merit, but because repayment of the loans 
in hard currency would have placed undue 
strain on the borrowing countries. It fol- 
lows that if a new institution, affiliated 
with the Bank, could make loans repayable 
in softer currencies, projects such as these 
might well become feasible. Consequently, 
the United States is actively studying ways 
in which an International Development As- 
sociation might operate, and has had infor- 
mal conversations with other Governments 
on this subject. It is essential to the suc- 
cess of such an Institution that it receive 
broad financial support from the industrial- 
ized countries which are members of the 
International Bank. We hope that such sup- 
port will be forthcoming. 

Similarly, the United States is taking an 
imaginative approach to the needs of the 
International Monetary Fund for additional 
resources. The Fund has been an effective 
instrument for promoting international 
monetary cooperation and sound foreign ex- 
change practices. It has provided timely as- 
sistance to member countries faced with 
temporary balance of payments difficulties 
including many of the less developed coun- 
tries like India, Indonesia, Turkey, and 
Burma. Very recently Congress acted favor- 
ably on President Eisenhower's request for an 
increase in the U.S. quota in the Monetary 
Fund from $2,750 million to $4,125 million. 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


You can see that the United States has 
taken the initiative with great vigor to in- 
crease the ability of multilateral agencies to 
meet the needs of the underdeveloped areas. 
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This is revealed also in connection with re- 
gional development programs and lending 
agencies. We have just finished negotiating 
with the countries of Latin America, the 
charter of an inter-American banking insti- 
tution. Its purpose will be to provide capital 
and technical assistance to promote the eco- 
nomic growth of Latin American countries. 

Last August, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced to the United National General As- 
sembly that we would be prepared to sup- 
port a development institution for the Arab 
States. Among the conditions for our sup- 
port was that the Arab States agree on the 
usefulness of such a regional institution and 
that they be prepared to support it with 
their own resources. Only time will tell the 
extent to which the Arab States take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 

What I have been discussing with you of 
our actions to promote the e¢onomic growth 
of the underdeveloped areas through the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations is by no means an exhaustive 
account. 

It does not include, for example, the im- 
portant work which the U.N. specialized 
agencies are doing in virtually every field 
of human endeavor—agriculture, health, la- 
bor, education, and atomic energy to men- 
tion only a few. I hope, however, that I 
have reminded you of the extent of the 
multilateral programs through which we 
pursue our objectives. The records of each 
United Nations General Assembly, of its Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and of the gov- 
erning bodies of the various specialized 
agencies, all underline the importance which 
members of the United Nations attribute to 
the crucial problem of raising the standards 
of living in the poorer areas of the world, 

The actions the United States has taken 
to initiate the special fund, to further re- 
gional development plans and agencies, to 
increase the capacities of the International 
Bank and the Monetary Fund, signalize an 
increased emphasis on the values of the in- 
ternational approach to the problems of eco- 
nomic development. 


BILATERAL VERSUS MULTILATERAL AID: WHICH 
IS BETTER? 


I am frequently asked the question, “Why 


doesn't the United States work more through 


the United Nations? Why don't we provide 
more of our foreign aid on a multilateral 
basis?” I have a particular responsibility 
in the Department of State for our partici- 
pation in international organizations. So I 
suppose there is a natural tendency to ex- 
pect the reply that we should use multi- 
lateral channels exclusively. I have tried to 
make clear my firm convictions about the 
usefulness of multilateral instruments of 
economic development—rather, the necessity 
of using them to the fullest possible extent. 
But I would not go so far as to advocate 
their exclusive use. 

Our bilateral programs have the advan- 
tage of being very closely related one to 
another; the programs of economic aid in 
the form of defense support, for example, 
are directly related to our programs of mili- 
tary assistance in such countries as Korea 
and the Republic of China. Also bilateral 
programs can be gotten underway with more 
speed where time is of the essence, More- 
over, our especially close ties with some 
countries, such as the Philippines, would 
seem to constitute sufficient Justification for 
bilateral arrangements. 

On the other side of the fence, the use of 
multilateral aid channels has its own ad- 
vantages for the United States. Multilateral 
aid, by definition, means that other coun- 
tries bear part of the cost and frequently 
more than half of it. There would seem to 
be no real reason why the heavy burden of 
foreign aid should be placed exclusively on 
the shoulders of the American taxpayer. 
Furthermore, the United States has no mo- 
nopoly of skills, nor have we an unlimited 
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supply of trained men and women ready to 
go overseas to share their knowledge. 

The utilization of the great pool of man- 
power and training resources offered by the 
United Nations member countries helps 
speed the pace of peaceful economic develop- 
ment, our basic objective. 

An additional advantage is the readiness 
of countries to benefit from the advice of in- 
ternational organizations in domestically 
sensitive flelds such as fiscal and monetary 
policy where advice from a foreign govern- 
ment might be misinterpreted. In these 
fields, governments often find it easier to 
accept the counsel of an impartial and 
highly competent international organization 
than the advice of other governments, no 
matter how good or well intentioned the 
latter may be. 

I think this whole question of bilateral 
and multilateral instruments was well sum- 
marized by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, 
when he spoke on April 7 to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
“I would hope,” he said, “that all false 
dilemmas of multilateral or bilateral solu- 
tions, solutions inside or outside the United 
Nations, can be avoided. Call it what you 
may, regional solutions in a multilateral 
framework, multilateral approaches based on 
regional organs, or something else—these are 
but different ways of indicating elements 
which will be mixed in every constructive 
international approach to today’s problems.” 

In one word, there need be no conflict 
between bilateral and multilateral aid. 
Each has proven its value in helping raise 
the living standards of the underdeveloped 
areas. Together, they constitute a power- 
ful force in enabling those areas to achieve 
a momentum of economic progress which 
will make it possible for them to go forward 
in self-reliant growth. 


WHAT MORE NEEDS TO BE DONE? 


There are some critics of our aid programs 
who contend that we are not doing enough. 
They insist, in view of the serious threat that 
confronts the free world, that we should 
redouble our efforts. 

Whatever one's view on this point may be, 
certainly no one should accuse the United 
States of pinching pennies. In fact, many 
of us may not fully appreciate the extent of 
our foreign aid during the post-war period. 
Only a few weeks ago I looked up the latest 
figures. If we were to add to the Marshall 
pian and the mutual security program the 
contributions we have made through the 
Export-Import Bank, the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, and various other types of 
assistance, our total foreign aid would run 
to something like $72 billion since 1945. 
This figure serves as clear proof of our deep 
interest.in helping to build a stable and a 
peaceful world. 

It is our clear answer to those who feel 
that we have the option of assisting or not 
assisting in the economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas. We do have that op- 
tion, but it is about as meaningful as the 
option between life and death. 

Economic progress in the underdeveloped 
areas will not, I fear, assure the maintenance 
of freedom and democracy in those areas. 
But I am absolutely convinced that the ab- 
sence of economic progress—and by that I 
mean a sufficlent rate of economic growth 
to meet the aspirations of their peoples 
will mortally endanger the survival of their 


freedom and democracy. Let us then choose, 


as we must, to assist them in full and gen- 
erous measure along the road of economic 
progress. 

In making this choice it is pertinent to 
ask whether there are not ways in which we 
can make our aid more effective. We may 
also ask whether there are things the under- 
developed areas can do to help speed up 
their economic progress, I think there is 
room for improvement on both sides. 
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Speaking about ourselves, may I say just 
a word about the “Ugly American.” In my 
judgment, this book, by exaggeration and by 
focusing attention on isolated examples, has 
belittied the character and capacity of our 
representatives abroad. 

Now, obviously, most Americans who serve 
abroad are something less than perfect. No 
human beings are perfect. Some may not 
represent thia country with the ability and 
the distinction which you and I would like. 
Some do not speak foreign languages with 
any degree of fluency. Some may not adjust 
very well to the customs and traditions of 
the people where they are stationed. 

The point I wish to make, however, is 
this: The “Ugly American” has done a gross 
injustice to thousands of able Americans who 
have done an outstanding job in foreign 
lands. Many of them are making real sac- 
rifices for their country. Often they are 
called upon to work and live in hardship 
posts where health hazards are constant and 
where the school facilities for their children 
are quite inadequate. And in the vast ma- 
jority of cases they have learned to fit well 
Into a new and strange environment. 

Again, this does not mean that we are 
perfect. Many of our citizens going abroad 
do, indeed, lack the language skills which 
could bring them into a closer understand- 
ing of other peoples’ ways of life and think- 
ing. This is true of tourists as well as some of 
our official representatives. It is a national 
deficiency. not that of a segment of our popu- 
lation, We in the Government are working 
hard and effectively to solve our part of this 
language problem. But the American peo- 
ple, and particularly our schools and un- 
versities, will ultimately have to be respon- 
sible for its solution. 

Moreover, many of us in this country tend 
to think that our own customs and mores 
should be embraced by people in other lands, 
We find it dificult to understand why in 
India the cow is treated as a sacred animal 
even though it is very often a great economic 
burden. Now, the Indians are aware of this 
problem and are handling it in their own 
way. We must be tolerant of other peoples’ 
ways of life, of which this is just one example. 

On the side of the underdeveloped areas, 
much more remains to be done in creating 
the conditions necessary to encourage a freer 
flow of private capital. Public agencies 
bilateral or multilateral—cannot do the job 
of providing sufficient external capital by 
themselves. The underdeveloped areas have 
a heavy responsibility to encourage the in- 
flow of private investment under terms equi- 
table to them and the investor. I mention 
this one example because it is crucial to eco- 
nomic growth in the underdeveloped areas. 

Finally, let us recall the awful burden of 
world armament expenditures and the great 
Opportunities for development activities if 
this burden could be lifted from our shoul- 
ders. In the next 10 years, the nations of 
the world may well spend in excess of $1,000 
billion on armaments. What could we not 
Accomplish it some of these expenditures 
could be used for more constructive pur- 
poses? On our part, we have told the world 
that when sufficient progress has been made 
toward internationally supervised disarma- 
ment, the U.S. Government stands ready to 
ask its people to join with others in devoting 
& portion of the savings from such disarma- 
ment to a multilateral development fund. 
Somehow, the nations of the world must find 
R way to divert thelr wealth from arms to 
€coriomic and social development their own 
and that of their less developed neighbors. 

The rond ahead is not an easy or short 
one least of all for the peoples and govern- 
ments of the underdeveloped areas—but as 
their courage, determination and willingness 
to sacrifice are great, so must be our faith in 
their ultimate triumph. We have no choice 
but to dedicate ourselves—as they dedicate 
themselyes—to the maintenance of free and 
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democratic institutions under conditions of 
economic 

As Tom Paine said almost two centuries 
ago: “Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must, like men, undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it.” 
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Majority Leader Johnson’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


i OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, not 
many daily sessions of the 86th Congress 
have gone by in the past several months 
without some reference being made as 
to the record of the Democratic Con- 
gress or the batting average of adminis- 
tration proposals. I have always ‘felt 
and continue to feel that the record of 
the 86th Congress is a good record. 
There have been many accomplishments 
and there will be more in the next sev- 
eral weeks as this session of the 86th 
Congress draws to a close. 

This record is the result of a coopera- 


tive effort put forth by Senate and House 


to enact sound and worthy legislation 
which will meet the needs of our coun- 
try and our international obligations. 
The one person who has been the most 
responsible for this record is our ma- 
jority leader, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The August 9 issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch carries an interview with 
Majority Leader Jonnson as written by 
Edward Woods. This article gives a fine 
insight into the leadership qualities of 
the majority leader and discusses in some 
detail the accomplishments of this Con- 
gress and what he expects to accomplish 
before we adjourn. 4 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
zent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHNSON DEPENDING ON CONGRESS ACTION IN 
Five Arras To Anp TO Luster or DEMO- 
CRATIC RECORD—SENATE LEADER'S Home- 
STRETCH PROGRAM AIMED AT DEMOLISHING 
REPUBLICAN ATTEMPT To Fasten “WON'T 
Do” LABEL on MAJORITY PARTY 


(By Edward F. Woods) 


WASHINGTON, August 8.—LYNDON B. JOHN- 
Son is depending on favorable congressional 
Action in five major areas in the closing 
weeks of the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress to add luster to what he considers an 
already brilliant legislative record chalked 
up by the topheayy Democratic majorities 
in both houses. 

Bills on which the Senate majority leader 
is pinning his hopes for demolishing charges 
by Republicans and some Democrats that his 
is a “won't do” majority relate to labor re- 
form, housing, civil rights, shoring up the 
inflation-battered highway program, and 
ralsing the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
With coverage extended to millions of addi- 
tional workers. 

There are many more projects JOHNSON 
Would like to see dealt with before Congress, 
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now looking toward adjournment around 
Labor Day, packs up for a recess until next 
January. 

Hence, the legislative proposals getting 
Jouwnson’s attention at the moment do not 
represent his total objective. Rather, he has 
selected them because he believes they are 
attainable goals, even with time running out. 

For example, a bill to provide Federal 
funds for school construction and to improve 
teachers’ salaries is one which has his sup- 
port. But it is so snarled up by divergent 
opinions as to its scope and the degree of 
Federal control it might impose on public 
education that JoHNson apparently sees lit- 
tle chance of passage at this session. He 
would prefer to devote his energy and skill 
to legislation which has a chance of passage. 

All of the issues Involved in the JoHNson 
homestretch program are seedbeds of po- 
litical controversy, particularly so since 1960 
is a presidential election year, Also, JOHN- 
so is always faced with the threat of Presi- 
dential veto, which Mr. Eisenhower has ex- 
ercised four times this year on major bills 
favored by the Democratic majority. 

Curiously, while Jonnson is being be- 
rated by Republicans with charges that he 
pushes legislation which he knows Mr. Eisen- 
hower will not sign, thus giving the Demo- 
crats a political issue, some members of the 
Texan's own party complain that he is too 
moderate in his approach to national prob- 
lems and leans backward to accommodate 
himself to the veto threat by fashioning leg- 
islation with attractive labels but insufficient 
substance. 

Discussing the record of the first session 
of Congress thus far, JOHNSON, with an al- 
most aggressive display of pride, tofu a Post- 
Dispatch reporter: 

“This has been one of the most construc- 
tive and productive years in the history of 
Congress.” 

Leafing through a long typewritten list of 
Senate actions, JOHNSON sald, During this 
ist session of the 86th Congress we have 
passed a total of 589 measures, Including 192 
private bills, and confirmed 37,137 adminis- 
tration nominations, 

“Why, we passed a statehood bill for Hawail 
that they've been talking about around here 
for 40 years. We've initiated the entire pro- 
gram on space.“ 

In assessing the Senate actions, an observ- 
er would find it difficult to separate entirely 
those measures advanced by the Eisenhower 
administration and those initiated by the 
Democratic leadership. i 

But it appears that in those areas where 
there was dual action on the part of the ad- 
ministration and the Democratic-controlled 
Congress, the Senate, under Jonnson’s guid- 
ance has increased the scope of the programs 


even though they might later be whittled 


down somewhat in the House. A coalition 
of southern Democrats and conservative 
northern Republicans functions more effec- 
tively in the House than in the Senate. 

A bill providing Federal loans and grants 
to help depressed areas rehabilitate them- 
selves is a case in point. The administra- 
tion requested $53 million this year for this 
purpose. The Senate the bill after 
increasing the proposed fund to $385 mil- 
lion. The House approved it but reduced 
the amount to $283 million. 

‘The Senator was reminded that Mr. Eisen- 
hower had been criticizing Congress for what 
is called backdoor spending, a term applied 


to passage of a bill carrying no specific ap- 
propriation but authorizing the Treasury to 
pay the bills out of debt revenue when the 
funds are needed. It was pointed out that 
some critics say JoHNsOoN had been accused 
of being too much concerned with trying 
to pass “‘veto-proof” legislation. 5 

JOHNSON was scornful and visibly irritated. 
“We've never done any ‘backdoor’ financing 
the President didn’t approve or request,” 
he said, “As-for veto-proofing legislation, 
we've had vetoes—four of them—and we 
don’t have the votes to override one of them. 
We are going to do what we think is right, 
just as we've been doling all along. Who 
wants to be a billy goat and butt his head 
against a stone wall?” 

Referring to critics in his own party, JOHN- 
SON observed: 

“All this talk about vetoproofing comes 
from people who would like to have an issue. 
I want progressive legislation even if it can't 
satisfy everybody.” 

What did the Senator consider the most 
important accomplishments of the Senate 
this year? ` 

“Everything we've done this year is im- 
portant,” he replied. “A depressed areas bill 
is important in some areas. Extension of 
the $63 million-a-year airport construction 
program is important in others, A labor 
reform bill is important to everybody. Cre- 
ating an independent agency to find new 
uses for coal is certainly important to peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania and other coal-producing 
States.” 

JOHNSON ticked off other bills passed by 
the Senate, some of which are still awaiting 
House action: Raising the school milk fund 
to $78 million, extension of corporate tax 
rates and certain excise taxes, home rule for 
the District of Columbia (“people ought to 
have a right to vote on who runs their 
government”), plugging a tax loophole to 
bring the Treasury about $180 million more 
revenue from insurance companies, raising 
the public debt limit, supporting programs 
to accelerate atomic energy development for 
peacetime use, liberalizing the Senate clo- 
ture rule, and taking many steps to Imple- 
ment foreign relations through the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund, Inter-American 
Bank and a $50 million health for peace 


rogram. 

“We've carried out this program while at 
the same time going under the President's 
budget request this year by hundreds of 
millions of dollars.“ Jounson said. “Since 
1955 we've cut under the President's budget 
requests in the first session by a total of 
about $10 billion.” 

What some Members of the Congress think 
is the most potentially explosive issue, labor 
reform, is out of JonNson’s hands. JonxsO 
was instrumental in getting a corrective bili 
through the Senate, 88 to 1, 

The House goes into battle next week with 
Republicans and northern Democrats lined 
up with President Eisenhower behind a bill 
which organized labor regards as too harsh. 
The union lobbyists are pressuring liberal 
and middle-of-the-road Representatives to 
support a bill which Mr. Eisenhower regards, 
as even less effective than the Senate bill 
sponsored by Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. 

Hence, the result of the House fight, no 
matter which way it goes, is likely to have 
far-reaching political consequences in next 
year’s elections, 
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Civil. rights legislation, now also being 
considered in the House, is certain to tax 
the majority leader's skill in accommodating 
fiercely divergent points of view in his own 
party. His formula generally follows the line 
of convincing one side or the other that it is 
licked and better make the best deal pos- 
sible. 

Jounson has a moderate bill in the hop- 
per, which would set up a conciliation serv- 
ice to function in areas of racial difficulties, 
outlaw flight across State lines to escape 
prosecution for bombings, require preser- 
vation of voting records and extend for 2 
years the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
investigating discrimination. 

The plight of the highway program is an- 
other item worrying the Democratic ma- 
jority, It is not politically feasible for Con- 
gress to leave here with the highway trust 
fund in the red and the program bogging 
down. Having rejected a proposal by the 
President to meet higher construction costs 
with a boost in the Federal gasoline tax of 
1% cents, the Congress is going to have 
to find the necessary additional funds some 
place. But that, for the time being, is the 
House Ways and Means Committee’s prob- 
lem. 

JOHNSON relies a great deal on grassroots 
opinion in evaluating the moderate course 
he follows. Rifling through clippings of the 
results of one of the major pubile opinion 
polls, he seems to find ample satisfaction 
that his is the right course. 

over the poll results read like 
this: “Democrats Given Edge on Holding 
Down Prices"; “Republican Vote Strength 
Found Below November 4 Level”; Democrats 
Show Gains Since Election"; Poll Develops 
No Sign of Republican Upturn,“ and so on. 


Senator Hartke, of Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, there are very few men who have 
made such an early and favorable im- 
pression as a freshman upon, his Senate 
colleagues than the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], It is gratifying 
to know that his merits are so well recog- 
nized in his native State of Indiana. 

Senator HARTKE came to Washington 
backed by the largest margin of votes 
ever given to any Indiana candidate for 
a statewide office. The people of Indi- 
ana recognized a good man when they 
saw him, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial from the Fort Wayne Journal 
Gazette, carried on July 27, entitled 
“Hartke Justifies Voters’ Confidence.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HARTKE JUsTirtes VOTERS’ CONFIDENCE 

Vance HARTKE was elected to the U.S. 
Senate last November by the largest margin 


of votes ever given to an Indiana candidate 
for any Office. 

His election followed an active campaign 
in which he went to every part of the State 
to let the people know who he was, what 
he believed, and what he stood for. 
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His official majority of 242,001 indicated 
that the voters liked what they saw and 
heard. 

They gave him a tremendous endorsement. 

Less than 7 months have passed since he 
took his oath of office in Washington, yet 
it can be safely said that during this time 
he has measured up to great confidence 
which his fellow Hoosiers reposed in him 
last November. 

He impressed congressional leaders from 
the very day he arrived in the National 
Capital. 

This was shown by the fact that he re- 
ceived three major committee assignments. 

Senator HARTKE was placed on the Finance 
Committee, one of the most powerful in the 
Senate. It handles all tax and tariff legis- 
lation. Its members carry unusual weight 
with other Senators. 

He was also assigned to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. 

To the duties of these assignments and 
to his Senate responsibilities in general, Sen- 
ator Harrxe has brought intelligence, ex- 
perience, sincerity, commonsense, and great 
energy. 

He has worked long hours in the Senate 
and in his office and has kept in touch with 
the folks back home. 

He has worked closely and harmoniously 
with the able leadership of Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON and Senator Mike MANSFIELD, yet 
he is his own man who follows the dictates 
of his conscience and his own sound judg- 
ment. 

Whatever he does, he has a reason for it 
and is able to state that reason with clarity 
and conviction. 

Senator HaRTKE is devoted to the interests 
of his own State and the welfare of the Na- 
tion at large. 

He is vigorously opposed to extravagance 
and waste in Government. He stands for 
every economy consistent with the progres- 
sive growth and the security of America. 

At the age of 40, Indiana's Junior Senator 
is launched upon a career of public service 
which promises to be one of the most use- 
ful and brilliant in the entire Nation. 

Every citizen of Indland can take pride 
in his achievements, 


Japanese Congressman’s Open Mind on 
Race Cheers South Under Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who voted to make 
Hawaii a State have been vindicated— 
that is, those of us who voted for it with 
possible reluctance and conceivable mis- 
givings. I voted to make Hawaii a State. 
The election to Congress of Representa- 
tive D. K. INour demonstrates to the 
world that Hawaii is made up of people 
who reflect the finest traditions of the 
magic in the word, American, At one of 
his first press conferences in America, 
this fine and patriotic soldier of World 
War II was asked his stand on the most 
inflammatory questions before this Con- 
gress, one, suffrage for the District of 
Columbia, and the other integration. In 
answer to both of these questions he was 
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forthright, firm, and unequivocal. On 
both of these questions he took the 
sensible stand which is, in substance, 
that he is determined not to prejudge 
any question. Being of a minority race, 
he understands what it means for the 
minority to be heard. He understands 
that the people in the South are a 
minority group and that their story 
should be told to the Nation and to the 
world. This is all we ask. 

Mr. Speaker, everybody in Congress 
knows that the Representative-elect 
from Hawaii fought with one of the 
most gallant divisions ever to bear the 
American flag. In that division, his regi- 
ment was known as the Go-for-Broke. 
His division was known as the Division 
of the Purple Heart. His gallantry 
earned him 15 battle stars and cost him 
his right arm. What else could a man 
do for his country? Mr. Speaker, my 
newspaper, the oldest daily in the South, 
the most outspoken and fairminded 
paper in the Nation, has seen fit to write 
about this fine American of Japanese 
origin under date of August 12. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith an article entitled 
“Japanese Congressman’s Open Mind on 
Race Cheers South Under Fire.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad I voted to make 
Hawaii a State so that this man might 
take his place in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The article follows: 

From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 

Courier, Aug. 12, 1959] 

JAPANESE CONGRESSMAN'S OPEN MIND ON 

Race CHEERS SOUTH UNDER FME 

Remarks of the new Congressman from 
Hawall, a man of Japanese ancestry, have 
given fresh encouragement to southerners 
because they indicate an open mind. 

“I believe the people of the South have a 
story to tell,” said Representative-elect D. 
K. Inouye at a press conference in Washing- 


ton, “and I would like to listen to their 


story.” 5 

Another remark that was quoted by our 
Washington correspondent as making “a hit 
with southern Congressmen” was this state- 
ment: 

“I don't believe integration in itself is a 
solution to the problem of civil rights." 

Just what significance may be attached 
to these statements we cannot now predict. 
Perhaps they are the diplomatic remarks of 
a man who has not yet even been sworn in 
as a Member of the House of Representatives 
and who rightly enters with caution. Surely 
they cannot be construed as out-and-out 
embrace of the white southerner's belief in 
separation of races. 

It is ironic that southerners, accustomed 
to vicious attack from race mixers, find 
comfort in any reasonable and courteous 
approach to the race problem. 

Representative Inouye (pronounced, we 
have heard, In-oh-way) is an especially in- 
teresting spokesman on the subject of race. 
He will be the first Japanese to sit in the 
U.S. Congress. As readers know, the News 
and Courier opposed admission of Hawali 
to statehood both on the grounds of dis- 
tance from the mainland and the large pro- 
portion of oriental population. 

When Mr. INOUYE was elected to the House 
and a Chinese Hawaiian to the U.S. Senate, 
we commented gloomily on introduction of 
Asian influence to the lawmaking body. 
These things having been done over our pro- 
test, we shall look eagerly if not hopefully 
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for any positive values that may be forth- 
coming. Perhaps Mr. Inovrs has furnished 
a ray of light. : 

Japanese are proud people. They have a 
keen feeling for racial integrity. They sel- 
dom mix in marriage with other reces. 

They are disciplined people. Not only 
did the famous Nisei regimental combat 
team recruited in Kawaii win more combat 
decorations than any other World War II 
unit, but also it had the best conduct rec- 
ord and the smallest number of absences 
without leave. 

Japanese students, we have been informed, 
have the best average scholastic records in 
Hawallan schools. Chinese are second, 
whites third and Hawallans last. Japanese 
also have the lowest incidence of crime. 

In contemplating the South's Negro prob- 
lem, Japanese may come closer to sympathy 
than white northerners grant people of 
their own color. If that is the case Repre- 
sentative Inoure may turn out to be a 
valuable ally for southerners struggling to 
preserve their civilization against attacks in 
the falsely invoked name of civil rights. His 
words have set an example that Caucasian 
lawmakers might closely study. We would 
not reject a Japanese guide to return of local 
self-government in this Federal Republic. 


Lake Michigan Water Diversion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSLY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks on 
Lake Michigan water diversion, delivered 
before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, on August 7, 1959, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Lake MICHIGAN WATER DIVERSION 


(Remarks by U.S. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, before subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Works 
August 7. 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, coming before this subcom- 
mittee to discuss water diversion is not a 
new experience for me, because I have seen 
this issue dragged from Supreme Court to 
special master, from Joint International 
Commission to Senate committees and from 
there to the full Senate in a fashion some- 
what reminiscent of the man who, not being 
Satisfied with one judge's determination, sets 
out on a shopping expedition to find a judge 
that would agree with him. Neither is the 
Presentation of the facts and issues of this 
case completely devoid of theatrical makeup 
and ever-changing window dressing, The 
title of H.R, 1 reads “An act to require a 
study to be conducted of the effect of in- 
creasing the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois waterway for 
navigation, and for other purposes.“ Then 
on July 13, Senator Dovctas—appeaoring be- 
fore this subcommittee—not even once re- 
ferred to navigation problems and all 
throughout his testimony he insisted that 
“all we ask is that this matter of Chicago's 
waste disposal be studied by a competent 
body.“ In his testimony on July 27, Norval 
E. Anderson, engineer of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago, confirmed that this was the 
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purpose. If there are any navigation pur- 
poses attached to this diversion— 
authorizing the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to conduct the study 
would certalnly not provide us with the de- 
sired information on navigation needs. 
Moreover, It is now even uncertain whether 
all this diversion is really intended for pollu- 
tion abatement. Mr. Milton P. Adams, en- 
gineering adviser to the attorney general of 
Michigan, appearing before this committee, 
advised it that he had some “reason to be- 
Heve that Chicago's continuing demands for 
additional diversion, is due in part at least, 
to increased public utility needs for more 
cooling water from the canals rather than 
for district sanitation.” Now, there is noth- 
ing in the Supreme Court decision control- 
ling the present diversion at Chicago, nor in 
any subsequent act of Congress, which would 
permit a substantial portion of these waters 
to be used for condensing purposes in con- 
nection with private utility steamplant 
power generation. 

I therefore urge that we depart from diyer- 
sionary and discredited tactics and that we 
look at the actual facts and issues. 

THE FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE CHICAGO 

DIVERSION 


I previously filed with each member of the 
committee a very short brief, primarily rais- 


ing the international issue, Canada having 


objected in no uncertain terms. 

Today, I shall follow through with the 
other issues. 

Of course, the basic question is as follows: 
Is it the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to clear up a local sewage problem 
which Chicago’s neglect has created? 

Is it good national policy or good foreign 
policy, or good constitutional law, for the 
Federal Congress to attempt to take the 
resources, national in scope, from some 
sovereign States, for the benefit of a district 
of another State? 

If any diversion by Chicago is to be per- 
mitted, it is our humble opinion that Chi- 
cago should be required to return the domes- 
tic pumpage, after purification, to Lake 
Michigan, 

We contend that, because of the issue 
raised by Canada, the bill should be, if it is 
not tabled, referred to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I need not stress what this committee 
alrendy knows, that the Supreme Court has 
had jurisdiction, and is retaining jurisdic- 
tion of this very issue. As a matter of fact, 
the master appointed by the Supreme Court 
has held his first meeting with all concerned 
this Tuesday, August 4, in Philadelphia. 

Now, before we examine the law and equity 
in this case, let us recapitulate the facts: 

First, the bill provides that the Metropoll- 
tan Sanitary District of Chicago has the 
authority to increase by 1,000 cubic feet per 
second its water take from Lake Michigan— 
this to be In addition to all domestic pump- 
age and the 1,500 cubic feet per second 
already authorized. 

The district already has been authorized to 
take 1,500 cubic feet, It wants to be able, 
in dry weather, to take a flow of 5,000 cubic 
feet per second; and in wet weather, taking 
nothing. just so long as it doesn’t exceed 
the annual average of 2,500 cubic feet per 
second. 

If the bill should become law, it would 
Taise the issue as to whether the Supreme 
Court’s Jurisdiction has been done away 
with, and H so it would do away with the 
issue before the Court of any return of 
domestic pumpage in purified form to Lake 
Michigan, 

Let me say that Chicago has already di- 
verted three streams which formerly flowed 
into the lake; and the lake level is down 7 
feet now. 

What is that dué to? There is a difference 
of opinion about it. But engineers say that 
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an additional 1,000 cubic feet would reduce 
the lake level a fraction of an inch. 

When you realize that water has for years 
been continuously taken, and none given or 
returned by Chicago, this dangerous lower- 
ing of the level clearly shows the necessity 
for no more diversion. 

In Milwaukee, sewage is purified up to 95 
percent and Milorganite is created and sold 
for fertilizer. 

I think the facts are conclusive on this: 
that Chicago doesn't want to spend any 
extra money, so to speak, to do the job that 
Milwaukee is doing. 

FAILURE OF PROOF 


The supporters of this bill have falled to 
make out a case. The undisputed evidence 
shows that the city has created the situation; 
has failed to remedy it by falling to extend 
its sanitary works. 

This admission comes out of the mouth of 
H. P. Ramey, the Chicago Sanitary District 
chief engineer, as follows: 

“Ramey said the district in recent years 
has had a good reputation and was credited 
with treating all sewage to the highest degree 
possible, or 90 percent removal of solids. 
Actually, Ramey sald, this was not the case. 

“Sewage treatment in the plants of the 
sanitary district has declined from a general 
average of 93 percent in 1951-52 to 87 per- 
cent or less in 1955-56. 

“The lapse in sewage treatment has oc- 
curred at the west-southwest treatment 
plant, the plant which was cited in 1955 as 
one of the 7 modern wonders of civil engi- 
neering in the United States.” y 

This went into the Recorp last year and 
was quoted in the Chicagd Tribune, Sep- 
tember 4, 1957, and the Chicago Dally News 
of the same date. 

Last year, we showed what a poor job the 
Chicago plant had been doing for itself, In 
1952, its purification was tops. In succeed- 
ing years, it has dropped miserably, and that 
is due to the fact that, while it has taken 
on an additional acreage in sewage, it has 
not increased the facilities of its sewage 
plants, 

The purity of the effluent from the sewage 
plants of Chicago dropped from a peak of 
93.6 in 1952, to a low of 85.6 in 1957. 

The removal of the sewage solids from the 
liquid, which at one time, in 1952, was as 
high as 91.1 percent, had dropped by 1957 
to 80.6 percent. 

It is well to note that Milwaukee's purifi- 
cation efficiency remains at a high of 96 
percent. 

As indicated above, the Chicago Sanitary 
District figures show that between the years 
1952 and 1957 the percentage of solids re- 
movable decreased from 91.1 to 80.6, or 10.5 
percent, clearly indicating the Inefficiency of 
the sanitary district. 

The information shown above was brought 
from Chicago by Mr. Gordon McCallum, 
Chief of the Division of Water Pollution of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, at the specific insistence of my- 
self. 

Let me also read from the Supreme Court's 
opinion of 1929, which was in the Reconp last 
year, which language is applicable to the 
present situation: 

“The sanitary district authorities, relying 
on the argument with reference to the health 
of its people, have much too long delayed 
the needed substitution of suitable sewage 
plants as a means of avoiding the diversion 
in the future. Therefore, they cannot now 
complain if an immediately heavy burden ts 
placed upon the district because of their at- 
titude and course. The situation requires 
the district to devise proper methods for 
providing sufficient money and to construct 
and put in operation with all reasonable 
expeditian adequate plants for the disposi- 
tion of the sewage through other means than 
the lake diversion.” 
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Again this year your subcommittee had 
before it the testimony of Michigan Asso- 
clates Consulting Engineers which most 
clearly proves, through actual photographs, 
that the Chicago Sanitary District Is falling 
to do what the Supreme Court required them 
to do—that is to collect and treat its sewage 
in such a fashion that it could take care 
of the sewage requirements of the 
area by means other than diversion. 

The observations of the Michigan consult- 
ing e are confirmed by a 2-day sur- 
vey made by the U.S. Public Health Service 
on October 27 and 28, 1958. Both surveys 
show (1) that portions of the waterway are 
grossly polluted; (2) that raw sewage and 
industrial waste are allowed to be discharged 
into the waterway without prior treatment; 
(3) that a large quantity of sewage is found 
in the canal—indicating either that the dis- 
trict’s sewage disposal plants are not op- 
erated efficiently or that they are bypassed; 
and (4) that the district maintains an ex- 
tensive number of sludge lagoons, which 
overflow and discharge into the canal with- 
out prior treatment. 

Although the district brought here a whole 
battery of experts on July 27, in an attempt 
to refute these findings—they have certainly 
failed to negate even one point. At most 
they have shown that these deplorable prac- 
tices do not take place every day of the week, 
but are regulated by the district, so that 
more favorable pictures could be taken dur- 
ing the off days. 

Now, from all of this, it must appear that 
more water is not the solution, but more and 
better plants are. 

x EQUITIES 

Let me summarize the equities: 

1. Chicago needs more and better sewage 
plants to handle the growing volume of its 
sewage. 

2, The overloading of the sewage plants, 
I have already shown. 

3, Chicago has no health problem, and any 
diversion is not related to its health. The 
Supreme Court special master, in 1941, found 
that even a low of 54 percent purification 
level did not endanger health. Senator 
Proxmine demonstrated that fact when he 
read from the Health Commission's report 
in Chicago. 

4. Neither Chicago nor the Illinols water- 
ways have a navigation problem. There was 
a temporary problem, but it was solved when 
the Public Works Committee approved an 
authorization for water retaining works at 
Alton, Ni. 

5. Chicago is luring industry by low taxes 
and unmetered high water use, whereas 
other lake cities are metering the use of 
water and solving their own sewage prob- 


lems. 

6. The bill originally provided for a 3-year 
diversion. Now, they want a 1-year diver- 
sion which will inch away the levels of the 
Great Lakes, to the damage of other States 
rights, transportation, harbor operation, and 
the operation of utilities on the St. 
Lawrence. 

7. I repeat: The prime purpose of the bill 
is to save Chicago money in its sewage op- 
erations, it having allowed purification to 
slump, as indicated above. 

8. The witnesses for the Army Engineers 
admit that there is no navigation issue in- 
volved, unless what we are talking about is 
the damage to be caused by additional di- 
version to the navigation on the lakes. 

9. The Great Lakes States all have a legal 
ownership interest in the waters of the 
Great Lakes, subject only to the Federal 
Government's limited jurisdiction over com- 
merce and navigation—this being evidenced 
by the President's veto messages of 1954 and 
1966, in which he said as follows: 

“(a) Existing diversions are adequate for 
navigation on the Ilinois Waterways and 
Mississippi River. 
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“(b) All methods of control of lake levels 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes should be considered before arbitrary 
proceedings with the proposed increased 
diversion. 

„(e) The diversion should not be author- 
ized without reference to negotiations with 
Canada. 

“(d) The legitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversion would be ad- 
versely affected.” 

10, A new objection has recently come into 
being—the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Wa- 
terway is completed and must not be dam- 
aged. This bill, I say, would undermine con- 
fidence in the future reliability of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

11. Dlinots has only 57 miles of lake front, 
and the other States have about 500 miles. 
Canada has 3,772 miles of the Great Lakes, 
and the U.S. frontage is 2,278 miles. 

THE GAINS TO CHICAGO AND THE LOSSES TO ALL 
OTHERS 


I should Hke to stress again that the op- 
position to the diversion by Chicago Is not 
based merely on Chicago's failure to solve 
its own domestic problem—it is based on the 
damages that such diversion would produce 
to the other States, For as the mayor of 
Cleveland stated: To permit Chicago, or any 
other municipality, to extract large quanti- 
ties of water from the Great Lakes water- 
shed would constitute a subsidy just as 
surely as though Chicago was being handed 
asum of dollars. To the degree that Chicago 
is benefited, others down the line will be 
injured to the same extent.” But the evi- 
dence produced before this subcommittee 
has proven more than that—it has proven 
that Chicago's gain will be more than offset 
by the resultant losses to all other States. 

The statistics provided by the State of 
New York Power Authority show that the 
annual loss to the authority in revenues 
from a 1,000 cubic feet per second diversion, 
would be over $1 million a year. The total 
revenue loss, if such diversion was author- 
ized to continue during the term of the 
license of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
plants would amount to $51 million. 

The statement by the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation demonstrates the effect of the di- 
version on Great Lakes shipping. With the 
present permitted diversion, plus domestic 
pumpage of about 2,000 cubic feet per second, 
the city of Chicago is already depressing the 
Lake levels about 3 inches below what 
they would be otherwise. As the study by 
the Corps of Engineers has determined, a 
further diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond will further lower the level approxi- 
mately 1 inch and the level of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario by somewhat less amount. Such 
a lowering, it Is estimated, would mean a 
total loss of approximately 1½ million tons 
of vessel carrying capacity by the combined 
United States and Canadian fleets of the 
Great Lakes vessel during a season. This 
is a loss to transportation companies alone 
of about $214 million. And now that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is fully open, larger 
ocean vessels are trading in the Great Lakes, 
and these vessels, too, will suffer a loss in 
carrying capacity, as well as an increase in 
navigation hazards. 

The mayor of Cleveland, further, testified 
that a 1-inch drop in the lake level would 
result in a reduction of the potential ca- 
pacity at the Cleveland plants and that a 
million dollar's. worth of plant supply would 
be lost. 

What else would this diversion do to the 
interests of the Great Lakes States? What 
about the damage to the beaches and resorts, 
the harbors and the docks, now too high 
above water; what about the lower levels in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway canals? What 
sbout the future of the seaway? 

The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has reported to this com- 
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mittee that the sanitary district could solve 
its sewage treatment problem without the 
diversion by means of chlorination and aera- 
tion at a cost of about $1 million per year. 
I submit that if further diversion is auth- 
orized the losses to the many other interest- 
ed States and businesses would far exceed 
the costs of such better and more perma- 
nent system by Chicago. Where, therefore, 
I ask, is the equity and economic soundness 
of Chicago's case? 

Is It really expected that monetary bene- 
fits that HR. 1 would give to Chicago should 
be pald by the citizens of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and New York? 

And, furthermore, the problem is not 
merely that of the unjust enrichment of 
the city of Chicago. It is also the problem 
of the wise utilization of the waters of the 
Great Lakes, and any water resources expert 
will challenge the economic soundness of 
using and committing these good waters for 
the flushing of sewage. 

THE LAW THAT PERTAINS TO THESE WATERS 


The Great Lakes are international waters. 
They are a national asset, and they make up 
the Great Lakes watershed. 

I doubt very much whether Congress has 
the authority under the Constitution to 
pass bills that would authorize the transfer 
of large quantities of water from the Great 
Lakes-St, Lawrence watershed to the Missis- 
sippi watershed, with substantial damage to 
the Great Lakes, the municipalities on the 
Great Lakes and the people with property 
bordering the Great Lakes. 

The authority of the Federal Government 
to divert water from one watershed to an- 
other for the exclusive needs of sewage 
treatment, is certainly very questionable. It 
is amusing, therefore, to observe the pathetic 
effort made by the Chicago Sanitary District 
to stretch inapplicable court cases in order 
to “prove” that the plenary power of the 
Federal Government over navigable waters 
“includes the power of diversion from one 
waterway to another.” To buttress their 
position the district cites a recent amicus 
curiae by the Solicitor General of the United 
States (in Wisconsin et al. v. Illinois et al., 
October term 1958) to the effect that: “The 
plenary power of Congress over navigable 
waters empowers it to deny the privilege of 
obstructing them, or to impose terms on a 
grant of the privilege.” This is certainly a 
very correct statement of the Government's 
duty to protect the navigability of streams, 
but one that totally falls to establish the 
power of the Government to enrich some 
States at the cost of others through the 
authorization of diversion for purposes 
totally unrelated to navigation. 

In the leading case of U.S. v. Appalachian 
Power Co. (311 U.S. 377), the Supreme Court 
held that: * è it cannot be properly 
sald that the constitutional power of the 
United States over its waters is limited to 
control for navigation, * 'In truth the 
authority of the United States Is the regula- 
tion of commerce on its waters. * * The 
authority js as broad as the needs of com- 
merce.” Again in Wisconsin v. Illinois and 
Sanitary District of Chicago (278 U.S. 367), 
which is the landmark in the diversion con- 
troversy, the Court restated its position that 
Congress, in the exercise of its Constitutional 
power to regulate commerce, may adopt any 
means having some positive relation to the 
control of navigation and not otherwise in- 
consistent with the Constitution. A very 
strong statement was again made in a recent 
opinion by Justice Douglas to the effect that 
“It is not for courts, however, to substitute 
thelr judgments for congressional decisions 
on what is or is not necessary for the im- 
provement or protection of navigation. 
If the interests of navigation are served, it 
is constitutionally irrelevant that other pur- 
poses may also be advanced.” (United States 
v. Twin City Power Co. (350 U.S. 222, 224) .) 
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This, I submit, is a very correct and con- 
stitutionally sound position. But it is only 
this far and not further that we can go. and 
I submit again that H.R. 1 has nothing what- 
soever to do with navigation or commerce, 
Any endeavor, therefore, to defend diversion 
for sewage flushing purposes, from the Great 
Lakes Basin to the Mississipp! Basin, as com- 
ing within the realm of commerce, makes a 
sham of our law, 

I submit, also, that to the extent that the 
issue involved in this diversion is not one of 
national commerce but of a confliet between 
the several States as to waters that are com- 
monly shared—this Is an issue for the courts. 
For as the Supreme Court said in Wyoming 
v. Colorado (259 U.S. 419, 464): "4 * a con- 
troversy between two States over the diver- 
sion and use of waters of a stream passing 
from one to the other ‘makes a matter for 
investigation and determination by this 
Court’ in the exercise of its original jurisdic- 
tion,” and again “the upper State on such & 
stream does not have such ownership or con- 
trol of the waters flowing therein as entitled 
her to divert and use them regardless of any 
injury or prejudice to the rights of the lower 
State in the stream.” 

THE FACTS OF THE CANADIAN DIVERSION 


In the brief that was submitted by the 
district, there are references to waters that 
have been diverted from the whole system 
by Canada. My understanding is that in 
every instance, that was pursuant to agree- 
ment between our country and Canada, and 
these diversions were made before the St. 
Lawrence development, that is, before these 
two countries have put into the same $1 
billion, 

Now let me refer to the specifics of brief 
filed by the district and let me set the record 
straight: 

1. There never has been any diversion of 
water by Canada that was not pursuant to 
treaty or agreement. 

2. Aithough Canada has had the use of an 
extra 16,000 cubic feet of water at Niagara 
for power purposes, the Niagara Treaty of 
1950 provides that we and Canada should 
have the right to take the same amount of 
Water for our powerplants. 

3. Canada has contributed water by di- 
yerting Long Lac and Ogokie Rivers into the 
Great Lakes Basin, some 6,000 additional 
cubic feet per second. 

4, Nothing has been said about the fact 
that every drop of the water taken at 
Niagara was and is returned to the lake 
resulting with damage to nobody. 

We are perfectly willing that Chicago have 
Additional water if it will return what lt 
takes to the lake in purified condition, the 
same as Milwaukee does. 

There is one point we must not forget, and 
that is that a large portion of the power 
generated in the early days in the Canadian 
powerplants at Niagara was allotted to indus- 
tries on the U.S. side, Later, g 
American power needs, the United States re- 
fused to allow its industry to be deprived of 
the power allotted to it under the agree- 
ments between the countries, and Canada 
had to dim-out to conserve power to meet its 
Obligations. One of the principal reasons for 
hegotiating the 1950 treaty was to resolve 
this conflict, 

And let me stress again: The Chicago 
diversion is a real diversion in the sense 
that it diverts three rivers and approxi- 
mately 3,300 cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond from the Great Lakes Basin to the 
Mississippi Basin. That water that Can- 
ada uses and reuses at Niagara is really 
a detour because it detours the water 
through its plants and returns it to the 
river and the lake. 

It must be plain from the record in this 
case that the letter of 1958 by Assistant 
Secretary Macomber, which was cited by 
the bill's proponents, doesn't state the fact. 
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My previous brief in the matter, which I 
filed with each member of the committee, 
set forth Canada’s position in no uncertain 
terms. It also clearly indicates that after 
the visit of Messrs: Dovc.as and YATES to 
Canada for the purpose of enlightening the 
Prime Minister that the Prime Minister was 
not “enlightened” and that he told the 
Canadian Parliament that he enjoyed the 
visit but that they had not established 
any reason for the Canadian Government 
to change its position. 

If, as contended by the district, that for 
40 years under the 1909 treaty, Canada had 
available some 16,000 cubic feet, that is 
a matter, not between Illinois and Can- 
ada, but between the Government of the 
United States and Canada. 

And finally, after the 1950 treaty, the 
rights of the two countries were established 
to be equal. 

IS AN ADDITIONAL STUDY NOW NECESSARY? 


What is the purpose of this new pro- 
posed study? 

The bill's title is a misnomer describ- 
ing it as a study of navigation, The con- 
tents of the bill are more honest, saying 
that the purpose of the bill is to study 
the effect of diversion on Lake Michigan 
and on the Illinois Waterway. An amend- 
ment that was offered by the Chicago Sani- 
tary District on July 27 would extend this 
study also to include pollution, the treat- 
ment of industrial waste, the flows of water 
throughout the southern part of Lake Michi- 
gan, and sundry other topics. 

I submit, however, that any such studies 
are not needed at this time. The major 
part of this study has already been made 
and is contained in Senate Document No. 
28, 85th Congress, Ist session, entitled Ef- 
fects of an Additional Diversion of Water 
From Lake Michigan at Chicago.” The docu- 
ment sets forth in unquestionable terms 
that the present authorized diversion is ade- 
quate to meet the water requirements for 
navigation on the Minois Waterway, and 
shows that losses would result from an in- 
crease in the diversion to navigation, power 
development, and shore property interests. 
The effect of such diversion would also be 
to increase power production at the sani- 
tary district's plant at Lockport on the Il- 
linols Waterway and save the sanitary dis- 
trict the money it would otherwise have 
to spend to solve its domestic sanitation 
problems, 

Another study at this time would ap- 
pear to be simply a waste of time and 
money, and the only possible reason for 
its institution would be in the fact that 
such study would offer an excuse for 
starting more diversion. 

It has been said that such study, if au- 
thorized, would not interfere with the duties 
of the master, appointed by the Supreme 
Court, to look into this complex situation, 
but would, instead, provide him with ad- 
ditional data. I say this in response; About 
30 years have passed since Justice Hughes, 
the previous master, has studied this prob- 
lem; why not give the new master the op- 
portunity to decide for himself what pos- 
sible new information or studies he may 
require? And since one study was already 
conducted in 1957 and the new master 
commenced his own fact gathering this 
week—there is certainly no need to hasten 
and conduct a brandnew costly survey for 
his benefit, and without his collaboration. 

CONCLUSION 

1. The evidence shows that the Chicago 
district is to blame for its own predicament 
in that ifs sewage disposal plant, which was 
efficient years ago, has not been kept up-to- 
date as Chicago has grown. 

2. It has diverted three rivers which form- 
erly flowed into Lake Michigan; it has been 
taking some 3,300 cubic feet per second 
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from Lake Michigan, and has not returned 
a drop thereof. > 

3. The argument that Canada has up to 
1950 had 16,000 cubic feet extra water, falls 
by its own weight: 

(a) Because every drop of the water was 
returned to the river and the lake. 

(b) It was pursuant to agreement with 
the United States. 

4. Illinois has some 57 miles of frontage 
on Lake Michigan, and the other States have 
500. Lake Michigan is part of the Lake-St. 
Lawrence watershed, and none of the other 
States have agreed to this diversion by the 
Chicago district. 

5. Now that the St. Lawrence Seaway is a 
reality the port projects must not be jeop- 
ardized by this unreasonable demand. Chi- 
cago “the wonder city,” has spent less per 
capita for sewage treatment, and has a lower 
tax rate than other cities. She should not 
expect to take from the other States. Her 
job, as the court has suggested, is to clean 
up her own house. 

6. The Chicago district has no basis for 
relief by Congress since this Is not a naviga- 
tion or commerce problem. Congress has no 
authority to divert water for the sole pur- 
pose of sluicing Chicago’s sewage down the 
ee River (Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U.S. 

7. The Chicago district has no basis for re- 
lief in law or equity: 

(a) A temporary diversion would mean 
lower lake levels, which would lower harbor 
and canal depths, decrease safe shipping 
drafts and reduce carried. Lake 
shore property would be impaired, dock pil- 
ings would become exposed. 

(b) Canada has repeatedly voiced its op- 
position to a unilateral diversion. Under 
the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty, article II 
“It is understood, however, that neither of 
the high contracting parties intends by the 
foregoing provision to surrender any right 
which it may have to object to any inter- 
ference with or diversion of waters on the 
other side of the boundary, the effect of 
which would be productive of material in- 
jury to the navigation interest on its own 
side of the boundary.” As stated by Justice 
Holmes in Sanitary District v. U.S. (266 U.S. 
405, 426), it is the duty of the United States 
to carry out its treaty obligations to Canada, 
which borders on the Great Lakes, and fur- 
thermcre, the 1909 treaty “expressly provides 
against uses ‘affecting the level or natural 
flow of boundary waters’ without the au- 
thority” of the United States, the Dominion 
of Canada and the Joint International Com- 
mission. 

I therefore submit that no diversion 
should be undertaken by any one of the 
two Governments without consultation and 
agreement with the other. 

(c) While continuously pleading for an in- 
creased diversion from Lake Mi 
order to meet sanitary needs—the 
Chicago Sanitary District has also followed 
in recent years a tremendous territorial ex- 
pansion program which by necessity would 
make its present plants inadequate, From 
some 508 square miles in 1954, the district, 
through annexation grew to more than 920 
square miles In 1958, an increase of 81 per- 
cent. 

It is during this same period that the 
efficiency of the Chicago sewage treatment 
fell dramatically. I submit therefore that it 
is partly because of this expansion program, 
and the resultant fall in sanitary efficiency, 
that Chicago wants more water, and is now 
coming to Congress for ald. But it is pre- 
sumptuous for Chicago to believe that the 
expansion program of the sanitary district, 
however meritorious it may be, should be 
financed by the other Lake States. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, let me say this in conclusion: 
Additional diversion of Lake Michigan 
waters has no justification either in law or 
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in equity; it is contrary to the interests of 
the other Lake States and contrary to the 
tradition of close and friendly relation with 
our Canadian neighbors; and finally, such 
diversion for the treatment of sewage is cer- 
tainly, from a scientific and water resources 
point of view which must consider not only 
the needs of today but also the demands 
of tomorrow, a very uneconomic and un- 
sound utilization of this generous gift of 
nature—the waters of the Great Lakes, 


Tax Loopholes for Sale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one pays lipservice, at least, to the prin- 
ciple of equality in taxation, but our 
Federal tax pattern has developed, 
through the years, into a patchwork of 
inequities. 

It is understandable, perhaps, that the 
tremendous and growing pressures of the 
national tax burden should have spurred 
the ingenuities of those taxpayers having 
the resources and incentives to develop 
mechanisms of individualized relief. 
Many of these devices have acquired leg- 
islative and administrative acceptance 
because, when viewed singly, they gave 
forth the color of equity. 

Any careful and nonopinionated ap- 
praisal of the overall Federal tax struc- 


ture, however, cannot but produce a 


recognition of sharp disparities in the 
treatment of various classes of taxpayers. 

This fall, in the relative calm of con- 
gressional adjournment, there will be 
opportunity for a dispassionate exami- 
nation of our tax laws, and for real 
progress toward an equitable apportion- 
ment of the taxload. The opportunity 
will come in the hearings announced to 
begin November 2 before the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Our distinguished, discerning, and con- 

scientious chairman, the Honorable 
Wrgun Mitts, of Arkansas, has pro- 
vided this forum for serious-minded stu- 
dents of tax philosophy to exchange 
views and seek guideposts toward a ra- 
tionalized tax system. Mr. Mir Ls knows 
that he has offered tax specialists a 
broad and stern challenge. He knows, 
too, that this challenge must be taken up 
in good spirit if ever we are to plug obvi- 
ous tax loopholes and apportion the tax 
burden fairly and without favor among 
our citizens. 

The average-salaried citizen would 
profit little from the retention, for a fee, 
of a skilled loophole sleuth, but the need 
for a general tax survey, such as Chair- 
man Mrs contemplates, is nowhere 
more sharply emphasized than in the 
promotional material of those in the 
business of finding escape hatches for 
those facing heavy tax liability under the 
basic rates. As an example, Mr. Speaker, 
I include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, a circular re- 
ceived from Prentiss-Hall, leading dis- 
tributor of tax publications: 
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How To Use Tax-Free INCOME To Keer MORE 
or Your EARNINGS ron YourRsELrF—A New 
Report or SPECIAL INTEREST TO MEN IN THE 
HIGHLY TaxxD $15,000 To $100,000 BRACKETS 
The most effective way for a man with 

substantial income to keep more cash for 

himself is to tap today’s nine big sources of 
tax-free income. 

This goes far beyond the ordinary concept 
of savings taxes. For dollars earned on this 
tax-free basis can be 100 percent yours to 
keep. 

Here is how tax-free boosts your actual 
Income at various income levels: 


You You You You 
keep keep keop keop 
It your in- | (without | (with 10 | (with 20 | (with 30 
come is— tax-free | percent | percent | percont 
income) | of-your | of your | of your 
income | income | income 
tax-free) | tax-free) | tax-free) 
$53, 560 80. 520 $67, 180 
82. 650 35, 480 35, 100 
18.770 19, 720 20), 570 
11. 830 12, 250 12, 670 
And you needn't stop there. The more 


tax-free income you get, the more money 
you keep for yourself. 

This method of reducing taxes Is so effec- 
tive that in 1958 more people used it than 
any other major tax method. 

To help you use this method for 1959 we 
have prepared a special 40-page handbook 
on the subject. This handbook will come to 
you at once without cost if you will simply 
place your advance reservation for the new 
1960 Federal tax course which comes out in 
the fall. 

Your complimentary handbook, “How To 
Get Tax-Free Income—Now,” explains the 
following big close-at-hand sources of tax- 
free income for executives: 

1. It explains an arrangement under 
which a portion of each year's company 
profits can be credited to the executives’ 
individual accounts—tax-deductible by the 
company and tax-free to them. 

2. It tells you how to get dividends from 
certain stocks completely tax-free (these 
need not be reported as Income). 

3. It shows you under what circumstances 
an executive can (under sec. 105(d) of 
the code) eliminate the tax on certain salary 
payments. j 

4. It explains how the company can no 
provide for your personal insurance costs 
(including life insurance), vacations, recrea- 
tion throughout the year, country club 
memberships, oversea travel—and more, all 
tax-deductible by the company and tax-free 
to you. 

5. It tells under what circumstances the 
company can give executives gifts and pres- 
ents—tax-free to them. 

6. It explains how the company can now 
set up a survivor benefit plan to provide tax- 
free payments for an executive's wife (and 
other family members). 

7. It tells you how to have other people 
make improvements on your real estate— 
which they pay for—and which are tax-free 
to you. 

8. It explains how to build a sizable tax- 
free investment income, whether you put 
your cash in real estate, stocks, bonds, or in 
a group of today’s most tax-sheltered busi- 
nesses. - 

9. It explains how to sell one's residence 
without paying a tax—even if you show a 
whopping profit. 

These are just nine of the methods ex- 
plained in this brandnew 40-page handbook, 
“How To Get Tax-Free Income—Now.” They 
offer at last a solution to the executive's 
toughest personal problem: how to find re- 
lief from the ever-tightening squeeze of high 
tax rates and cheapening dollars. 


How to get this new 40-page handbook 
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without cost. Simply return the card at- 
tached to the next page. The handbook will 
come to you at once with our compliments 
and we will enter your advance rescrvation 
for the new 1960 Federal tax course which 
comes out in the fall. 

Just a word about the Federal tax course. 
Each year it is used by more company execu- 
tives than any other tax work in America. 
Here ls why the great new 1960 course will 
be so valuable to you: 

1, It will feature more than 500 worked- 
out examples showing you how to handle vir- 
tually every kind of personal and company 
tax question you'll run into, 

2. Every bit of material it contains will be 
up-to-the-minute on the latest tax setup. 

3. It will spotlight more than 175 tax 
savings. 

4. It will give you more than 200 pages on 
deductions alone, Š 

5. It will comprise more than 1,400 pages 
of information all expertly tabbed and in- 
dexed. 

6. It will give you filled-in specimen tax 
returns to follow for maximum tax savings. 

7. It will cost only $24.50—itself a tax- 
deductible expense—and there is nothing to 
pay until the new 1960 tax course is de- 
livered to you in October. g 

Just return the enclosed card today. 
You’ll receive without cost the special 40- 
page handbook “How To Get Tax-Free In- 
come Now“ by return mail and the 1960 
Federal tax course when it’s released to the 
business world in October. 


Tribute to Dr. Walter Prescott Webb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Time magazine this week paid trib- 
ute to one of this country’s most distin- 
guished scholars and past president of 
the American Historical Association, Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb. 

Dr. Webb has been for a long time a 
professor at the University of Texas in 
Austin, and I am proud and grateful 
that on many occasions I have had the 
benefit of Dr. Webb's advice and counsel. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from Time magazine of August 17, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

|From Time magazine, Aug. 17, 1959] 
“PLAINS” TALKER 

Shambling through downtown streets like 
& man in plowed ground leathery little Walter 
Prescott Webb looks every bit his part, a 
shrewd real estate trader in Austin, Tex. 
But Walter Webb, raised in the alkali flats 
of west Texas, schooled in the saddle and 
for 40 years a professor at the University of 
Texas, is also his generation's foremost 
philosopher of the frontier, and the leading 
historian (The Great Plains.“ “The Texas 
Rangers") of the American West. At 71, he 
has been made the hero of a sort of plains- 
man's festival of letters—a collection of his 
occasional essays (“An Honest Preface;” 
Houghton Mifflin; $3.75), trimmed with the 
personal tributes of his Texas friends. Says 
his old friend and cultural sparring partner, 
J. Frank Dobie, the famed Western folk- 
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lorist (“The Mustangs,” “The Voice of the 
Coyote”); “Webb is one historian who never 
lets the evidence stand in the way of the 
truth—as he sees it.” 

HAVE GUN, CAN TRAVEL 

In his inaugural address as president of 
the American Historical Association, includ- 
ed in An Honest Preface, Webb admits that 
"I am one of the few persons who did not 
have to leave home to get a job. I am an 
example of institutional inbreeding which 
frightens all universities except the two that 
practice it most, Harvard and Oxford.” 

As historian of the plains, Webb follows in 
the tradition of the great Frederick Jackson 
Turner, who first formulated the frontier 
theory of U.S. history in 1893: “The existence 
of an area of free land and the advance of 
American settlement westward explain Amer- 
ican development.” To write his history of 
the Texas Rangers, says Webb, “Like Park- 
man I went to all the places where things 
had happened,” and finally “I stumbled on 
one of the few original ideas I ever had.“ The 
idea, What I saw was that when Stephen F. 
Austin brought his colonists to Texas, he 
brought them to the edge of one environ- 
ment, the Eastern woodland, and to the bor- 
der of another environment, the Great Plains. 
The Texas Rangers were called into existence 
primarily to defend the settlements against 
Indians on horseback. While the conflict 
between the Rangers and the Comanches was 
at Its height. Samuel Colt invented the re- 
voren the Ideal weapon for a man on horse- 

ack.” 

“In that flash of insight,“ says Webb, I 
Sensed that something very important hap- 
pened when the American people emerged 
from the woodland, and the revolver [was] an 
&daptation to the needs of the new situation.” 

THE SOUTHERN CENTURY 

As the years stiffen his knee joints, notes 
Dobie, Webb's “intellectual movements” be- 
come ever more “flexible and limber." Two 
years ago in a Harper's magazine piece titled 
“The American West: Perpetual Mirage," 
Webb pointed out the “one overwhelming 
fact which 17 States haye béen trying to 
hide for the last century” The Heart of the 
West is a desert — both geographically and 
culturally. 

Historian Webb sees the country's next 
frontier In the South. “Forget the misfor- 
tune and Injustice of the past,” he told the 
Texas Council for Social Studies last June. 
“If T could, I would convince the Southern 
People that their future is brighter than it 
has ever been in history. The South is the 
One region whose resources have been largely 
undeveloped and unexploited. It is not only 
possible but it is also probable that this next 
century will belong to the South.” 


News Reporter Snared in a Red Intrigue 
on Nixon Russ Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Nat 
Finney, Washington correspondent of 
the Buffalo Evening News, was a key 
figure in an interesting incident which 
occurred in Sverdlovsk, Russia, while he 
Was a member of the press corps ac- 
companying Vice President Nrxon. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
pate Mr. Finney’s account of the in- 
cident; 
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News REPORTER SNARED IN A Rep INTRIGUE 
on Nixon Russ Tar 
(By Nat Pinney) 

WASHINGTON, August 8—I had never ex- 
pected it to happen to me but while I was in 
Russia covering Vice President Nrxon’s recent 
trip the Communists in cloak-and-dagger 
fashion tried to make me the fall guy for a 
bitter attack on the American press, It hap- 
pended in Sverdlovsk. 

The American newspaper-radio group was 
being briefed on the next day’s activities in 
a second-floor lounge of the Bolshoi Urals 
Hotel when Paul Nevin of CBS radio and I 
were called out of the meeting. 

Mr. Nevin wasn't present, so I stepped out 
of the briefing session and was confronted 
by a pair of formidable-looking, middle-aged 
Russian women, well enough dressed to prove 
they belonged to Russia's Communist ap- 
parat us. 

One of them, English speaking and dressed 
in a pale blue frock, ordered me to come with 
them to my room, which was No, 219 at the 
back of the hotel. I asked why, but. was 
given no explanation. 

With the two women I marched to my 
room, where I sat on the bed and they took 
the two chairs. The woman in the blue 
frock announced—it was no introduction— 
that the other woman, who was wearing a 
a print dress, was the directress of the hotel. 

After fixing me with a hard stare, the di- 
rectress proceeded to read in Russian from 
a two-page document. I gathered from her 
tone of voice the document was serious, but 
knowing little Russian, could form no notion 
what it was all about. 

The directress clutched two Lincoln pen- 
nies in her left hand as she read, and at one 
point slapped them down on a night stand 
in a gesture that suggested she was proving 
some point. 

The document having been read in Rus- 
sian, the directress handed it over to the 
woman in blue, who I had gathered by this 
time was an interpreter. She read it in fair 
if somewhat awkward English. 

I had been denounced, along with Mr. 
Neriin, by the residents of house No. 4, alleg- 
edly adjacent to the back of the hotel, for 
twice throwing fruit and American coins out 
the window to children, and then snapping 
pictures of the children as they picked up 
the fruit and coins. 

This denunciation had been sent to the 
Sverdlovsk municipal council, a part of the 
local Communist apparatus, and the local 
first secretary of the party had taken cogni- 
zance of the denunciation and would pro- 
test to Vice President Nrxon if I did not im- 
mediately hand over the films I was sup- 
posed to have made of the children picking 
up fruit and coins. 

I told the women in blue who spoke Eng- 
lish that there must be some mistake be- 
cause not only had I thrown no fruit and 
coins to children from my window, or taken 
any snapshots, but I had never opened the 
window. I explained that I couldn't hand 
over something I didn’t have, and went on 
to explain, in the hope it might help, why 
I had never opened the window despite the 
fact the room was an oven at midday. 

„There's no screen on it, and I spent 15 
minutes killing the files already in the 
room.“ I said, 

I inquired how the Russians who de- 
nounced me could be so sure fruit and pen- 
nies had been thrown from my window. 

The woman in blue gave me a story about 
how I had first thrown things from the win- 
dow and taken snapshots at 8 o'clock the 
night before, and that the parents of the 
children, living in house No. 4, had caught 
the youngsters in the very act of picking 
up fruit and coins and letting themselves 
be snapped. - 

The children had pointed out the win- 
doms, mine of the second floor and Paul 
Nevin's on the fourth floor, so there could 
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be no mistake and I was told I must hand 
over the film forthwith. 

This had gone far enough for me so I 
barged out the door despite the attempts of 
the woman in blue to intercept me, and 
located Herbert Klein, the Vice President's 
press assistant, and Richard Davies, Mr. 
Nixon's aid on loan from the State Depart- 
ment. I was telling them the strange story 
when Mr. Nevin arrived. 

The immediate analysis of the accusation 
and the way it had been made was that the 
Sverdlovsk and quite possible the Moscow 
newspapers planned to blast Mr, Nrxon's 
American press entourage. Earlier incidents 
suggested something of the sort was afoot. 

So Mr. Klein, Mr. Davies, Mr. Nevin, and 
myself immediately called on Assistant Press 
Ministry Director Popoff, who was traveling 
with the Nixon entourage, in his room. 

He attempt to pass the thing off by saying 
there is an old Russian proverb that where 
there is smoke there's fire, and that when 
the films were developed everything would 
be cleared up. 2 

Mr. Klein inquired whether there was 
likely to be a story in the Sverdlovsk news- 
papers the next morning, but Mr. Popoff 
shrugged that off with a remark that he had 
nothing to do with the local newspapers. 

When we left Mr. Popoff’s office, I went to 
my room, picked up all the exposed film in 
my bags and handed it over to Mr, Klein. 
If the Communists were about to forge a pic- 
ture they weren't going to have my film in 
their possession. 

Mr. Klein next contacted the Vice Presi- 
dent, and after talking with him went back 
to Mr. Popoff. He told Mr. Popoff that the 
denunciation of me read by the woman was 
& total fabrication, and that if it appeared 
in the Russlan press, the Vice President 
would have to consider mentioning it in his 
TV-radio speech in Moscow on Saturday 
night. 

There was nothing about the incident in 
the Sverdlovsk or Moscow newspapers the 
next day. The Russian secret police, we all 
knew, continued to burrow for material for 
u manufactured blast against the American 
newspapermen, but up to the time we crossed 
the Polish border, nothing had appeared ex- 
cept Premier Khrushchey’s canard against 
U.S. television. 

Why I got tapped for the frameup in 
Sverdlovsk I don't know, and probably never 
shall know. 


The Interstate Highway Rrogram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, 
there is, as I have pointed out before, 
a growing concern in the State of Mis- 
souri over the failure of the Congress 
to provide legislation to assure the 
steady continuance of the interstate 
highway program, Illustrative of this 
concern are many editorials which have 
appeared in Missouri newspapers. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp several of 


these editorials. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe, May 28, 1959] 
THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY DILEMMA 


Conpress faces a real dilemma in deciding 
what to do about future financing of the 
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Federal interstate road program. It comes 
up to a crisis at the start of the new fiscal 
year, July 1. 

The choice is between full speed ahead in 
giving the Nation a superhighway system, 
and a slowdown. The problem, of course, 
is money. 

The Federal Government pays 90 percent 
of the cost of the Interstate System and 50 
percent of major State roads. And the Fed- 
eral trust fund set up to finance it with gaso- 
line, diesel fuel, and certain other taxes is 
proving inadequate as the program moves to 
a level of $8 billion in expenditures. Most 
States have used up their allocations, or 
will this year and want more in order to 
continue. Missouri is in this category. 

There are several alternatives. President 
Eisenhower wants to up the Federal gaso- 
line and diesel fuel taxes 114 cents a gallon 
to 4% cents to keep the program on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, as originally planned. Con- 
gress is balking at this. Some Congressmen 
want to dip into the Federal Treasury again, 
which means more deficit financing and an 
unbalanced budget. Others advocate issuing 
Federal road building bonds, which is just 
another way of deficit financing at more in- 
terest cost to the taxpayers. It also opens 
up & new area of Federal financing, which 
could go off in all directions in any number 
of bond funds, a dangerous policy. 

Of course, the program could be stretched 
out several years beyond the present target 
date of 1972 for completion of the Interstate 
System, but we are warned this could be 
costly in lives as population and traffic in- 
crease, 

Some way to keep the road program on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, or nearly so, seems de- 
sirable. One suggestion is to sound out the 
people on accepting Federal car stamps, or 
licenses, in lieu of saddling motor fuel with 
a larger tax, or otherwise levying the cost 
against car owners. 

Any way you look at it, the problem is ex- 
tremely troublesome. We need the roads for 
the sake of the economy and the public 
safety. But we don't like more taxes. 
[From the Kansas ws (Mo.) Star, July 30, 

1959] 
CONGRESS PLAYS TO PUBLIC APATHY on 
Hichwars 

As of now, at least, Congress has detected 
no great public demand for action on mod- 
ern highways. Congressmen appear to be 
more impressed with public resistance to a 
proposed increase in the Federal gasoline 
tax. As a result, a majority of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has voted to 
make drastic cuts in the Federal program, 

Of course the Members of Congress are 
supposed to be more than sounding boards 
of the more vocal opinions back home. They 
are paid for a full-time job. They should 
have time to get more information on prob- 
lems and to give them more thought than 
is possible for the average voter. 

But, as a practical matter, many con- 
gressmen will invariably take what appears 
to be the way of least resistance. The 
public attitude on the highway program is a 
very important factor. And, the public 
opinion polls indicate that a majority of 
people think they would prefer a slow-down 
of highway construction to any increase in 
the gasoline tax. 

Of course neither the polls nor the mail 
can tell the timid Congressmen what the 
public reaction will be after the collapse of 
the program. The average person reacts ac- 
cording to the impulses of the moment. 
He can't be expected to look ahead to the 
consequences of congressional action or in- 
action. That's the business of the Con- 


en. 
A general shutdown of the Federal pro- 
gram would affect most of the people in the 
United States. It would wipe out jobs on 
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highway projects and in all the industries 
that supply material or machinery for high- 
ways. Directly affected would be the em- 
ployees of cement plants and steel mills. 

A shutdown would stop highway depart- 
ment work all the way from the big city 
freeways to the rural farm-to-market roads. 
Without additional money the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be unable to make contribu- 
tions to any State highway projects next 
year. A reduced program of the type pro- 
posed by the Ways and Means Committee 
would be different from a shutdown only in 
degree, 

The average motorist would receive very 
little tax saving as compensation for a high- 
way disaster. The proposed gasoline tax in- 
crease to keep the program moving Is only 
1% centsagallon. For a motorist who drives 
10,000 miles a year and gets*12 miles to the 
gallon the tax would add only about $12.50 
a year. It is nothing compared with the 
benefits in rural roads, major highways and 
city expressways. 

True enough, the average motorist doesn’t 
visualize the highways that could be built 
in the future. For use of an existing turn- 
pike he is ready to pay an average charge of 
around 114 cents a mile. A driver who gets 
12 miles to the gallon of gas pays a toll 
equivalent to a tax of 18 cents a gallon. 
The turnpike saves the motorist far more 
than the cost. But the man who will pay a 
high price for something he can use now 
may be only vaguely interested in the high- 
way he could have for tax money in 1965. 

Unfortunately the tax needed to build the 
highway would have to be a clear-cut fact 
years ahead of the highway. And timid Con- 
gressmen visualize motorists aroused to a 
frenzy over another 1½ cents. There is no 
question that this is a period of widespread 
resistance to new taxes of all kinds. 

But we have a higher opinion of the in- 
telligence and ultimate judgment of the 
voters than seems to be held by most Con- 
gressmen. While people might snarl briefly 
over the most inconsequential tax, we be- 
lieve they are capable of seeing the purpose. 
Some sections of modern freeways are being 
completed and they will give the public a 
demonstration of what the program means. 
We can't imagine many people carrying a 
long grudge against Congressmen who voted 
to build highways. 

We wonder whether some Congressmen 
aren't more concerned over the opposition of 
the oil companies, many trucklines and 
other large special interests that think they 
would be hurt by a tax increase. 

This highway program was launched as 
the biggest construction job in the history 
of man. The public resistance to a tax in- 
crease doesn't appear to be half as serious 
as the consequence of failure. 
From the Columbia Missourian, 
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INTERSTATE ROADS 


Congress finds itself on the horns of a di- 
lemma when it comes to discussion and 
action on the interstate highway program. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
voted to extend the program over a longer 
period of time to lift the burden of immedi- 
ate financing. Rather than yote an unpopu- 
lar increase in the Federal gasoline tax to 
take care of the costs, the committee reported 
out a plan to issue highway revenue bonds 
and extend the termination date of the high- 
way system for 4 years, until 1972. 

The Federal Government takes care of 90 
percent of the cost of the system while the 
individual States pay 10 percent. 

Typical of probably many other States is 
Missouri's situation. Ready to let contracts 
and planning on the Federal money, Missouri 
has had to postpone bidding, and approxi- 
mately 3,500 employees will be let out of their 
jobs during the next 2 months. 


Aug. 3, 


August 13 


So Congress will be faced with these two 
situations: Slow down the construction, have 
arise in unemployment and some inflation 
with the issuance of bonds, or increase the 
consumer's tax on gasoline from 3 to 4.5 
cents and keep the program going with the 
employees working. One must remember the 
highways have to be paid for sometime. 

For an election year coming up, Congress 
Is faced with a politically injurious situation. 
What will be done eventually is anybody's 
guess. 

Congress should allocate what highway 
money is now coming in to projects such as 
this rather than putting it into the general 
fund. 

In any case, if a person Is sufficiently in- 
terested (if he drives an automobile, he 
should be interested), a letter to one’s Con- 
gressman or Senator could do much to influ- 
ence his representative's decision one way or 
the other. 

Nobody is out and out for increases in 
taxes, but if we are to be intellectually 
honest, we ought to be willing to pay for 
something if we want it. It may be, as with 
so many things in these days of installment 
buying, that we would prefer buying it now 
but not starting our payments until next 
year or trying to defer them indefinitely. 


[From the Jefferson City (Mo.) Sunday 
News and Tribune, Aug. 2, 1959] 


One War To END HIGHWAY BUILDING 
PROGRAM DILEMMA 


Any way you twist the dial, the blame for 
the present slowdown of the roadbuilding 
program in Missouri and other States must 
be laid squarely at the doors of Congress. 

There appears to be only one solution to 
the problem—a major letter-writing cam- 
paign by voters to Congress to get the Inter- 
highway construction program back on 
schedule. 

Caught in the snarl created by Congress’ 
inaction are such primary and urban proj- 
ects as Jefferson City’s Highway 50 east ex- 
pressway segments and a number of other 
roadbullding programs in the capital city 
area. 

Other than the interstate projects such as 

Route 40 the setbacks will be only tempo- 
rary, 
But in the case of Jefferson City and other 
areas the delay will cause inconvenience 
and continued blight, The numerous shells 
of homes along the Highway 50 east express- 
way from the West End Fire Station to Vet- 
ter's Lane will remain at least until Novem- 
ber. 

Had the flow of Federal funds not been 
disrupted, this segment undoubtedly would 
have been under construction late this 
month, Bids on the project were to be 
opened last Thursday. 

Rex Whitton, chief engineer of the State 
Highway Department, says his best guess is 
that letting of bids on the first segment will 
be accomplished in October. That would 
push the start of construction back to 
November. 

Nor will the slowdown have any longtime 
effect on the second segment—running from 
Vetter’s Lane to the present Route 50 near 
the Moreau River bridge. 

Mr. Whitton had no alternative but to put 
a stop order on letting of new construction 
contracts. Federal funds will taper off by 
the end of September and until this situa- 
tion stabilizes and the State knows just 
what funds it will receive, the dilemma will 
continue to exist. 

Missouri's chief engineer, rated among the 
best in the Nation, believes the State will 
be able to catch up on its primary and urban 
roadbullding schedule by next March. 

But the interstate program is another 
matter. 

If Congress doesn't come up with a suit- 
able financing program, Missouri's inter- 
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state construction schedule will be set back 
seriously. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted for a slowdown in the nationwide 
program. ‘The plan, if adopted by Congress, 
would slash scheduled allocations to State 
from $214 billion to $600 million in the 1961 
fiscal year starting next July 1. Allocations 
for ensuing years would be reduced sharply 
below the present figures. 

Part. of the present Interstate Highway 

. System financing dilemma is of Congress’ 
own making. It yoted a speedup in the 
program last year because of the recession. 
Because of this and other factors the fund 
faces a $500 million deficit by spring. 

Congress thus far has turned a cold shoul- 
der toward a number of recommendations 
which would permit the interstate construc- 
tion schedule to be carried out as at pres- 
ent. 

The interstate highway. program was ad- 
vanced originally to meet not only existing 
and future traffic needs but to assure the Na- 
tion an adequate network of freeways in 
the event of war. 

Obviously, Congress is not treating the 
program in this light at present. The House 
Ways and Means Committee proposal would 
ges back the completion date 4 years at 
enst. 

If mid-Missourians and other's don't act, 
such a situation is likely to develop. 

Mid-Missourians would do well to pepper 
their Congressmen immediately with letters 
Urging a quick and sound solution to the 
interstate highway financing problem, 


Reform Can Be Overdone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Northern Virginia Sun on August 12 

_ Which soberly reflects on the proposition 
that not all unions in this country are 
corrupt and that reform in the labor- 
Management field can be overdone. 

I believe that the publisher of this 
newspaper, Mr. Clayton Fritchey, is to 

congratulated for having the courage 
to face up to this problem in a fair and 
pbjective manner, particularly when the 
Overwhelming majority of the American 
Press has gone overboard in its editorial 
Comment in demands for legislation 
Which clearly goes beyond the scope of 
antiracketeering reforms in the labor- 
Management field. 

I believe that this penetrating editorial 
puts the entire question of reform legis- 
lation in its proper perspective. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Northern Virginia Sun, Aug. 12, 
1959] 
ALL Unions AREN'T CORRUPT: REFORM Can BE 
OVERDONE 

The labor bill that is the subject of the 
Current free-for-all, no-amendments-barred 
debate in the House, acquires most of its 
Urgéncy and impetus from the revelations by 
the Senate Rackets Inrestigating Committee 


of labor corruption on the part of a few 
Unions, 
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For months, the headlines have focused 
the public’s attention on the misuse of 
union funds by corrupt officials, on rigged 
union elections, on threats, intimidation, 
and strong-arm tactics. The normal activi- 
ties of legitimate unions, not being headline 
worthy, have not enjoyed the same attention. 

Thus, the labor bill comes up for consid- 
eration at a time when the general public 
Is down on labor as a whole, even though 
the abuses have been concentrated in a small 
minority of unions representing but a frac- 
tion of total union membership. The pub- 
lic is likely to forget the steps that legiti- 
mate labor has taken to clean house, the 
most remarkable of which is the expulsion 
from the AFL-CIO of a full 10 percent of its 
membership because of corruption in certain 
unions. 

As the House debates the labor bill, the 
cry is for reform—the elimination of the 
abuses and corruption disclosed by the 
McClellan committee. But in the antilabor 
atmosphere that prevails, there will in- 
evitably be a tendency to try, in the name 
of reform, to enact provisions which may be 
aimed more at curbing the power of the 
legitimate unions than of the corrupt 
unions. 

As a matter of fact, this is largely true of 
the three principal points of difference be- 
tween the two opposing labor measures, 
which have to do with secondary boycotts, 
picketing in an effort to get management 
to recognize a union, and the jurisdictional 
no-man’s land between the States and the 
Federal Government, Changes in the exist- 
ing law on all three of these subjects have 
been desired by management long before 
and quite apart from the rackets investiga- 
tion and its revelations. 

These changes may be wise and needed, 
but they should not, in all fairness, wear 
the disguise of reform measures. In order 
not to confuse them with the true reform 
provisions of the labor bill on which every 
one can agree (those having to do with con- 
trol of union funds and the democratization 
of union elections) the other provisions 
really should have been considered as a 
totally separate bill and debated on their 
own merits. 

But it is too late for that now. All one can 


‘hope the House will do will be to realize that 


major differences between the two com- 
8 815 before it do not deal strictly 
with reform, or with the corrupt unions 
alone. They deal with the basic labor- 
management power balance, and apply to all 
unions, the clean and the corrupt alike. 

It would be tragic if a hopeless tangle over 
these issues were to result in a scuttling of 
the true reform provisions on which all 
might readily agree. 


Recognition of Scholastic Attainment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent magazine editorial has 
brought to light an imaginative and 
sound proposal for encouraging educa- 
tional achievement at the s 
school level. 

For some months now there has been 
extensive discussion of ways to attain 
the objective of a higher level of scho- 
lastic effort, and I believe that this pro- 
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posal to give academic achievement the 
same recognition that athletic achieve- 
ment now receives will be of interest to 
all Members of Congress, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 8, 1959, entitled, 
“Some Schools Award Letters for Brains 


‘as Well as Brawn,” be printed in the 


Appendix of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: Í 


{From the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 8, 
1959 


Some SCHOOLS AWARD LETTERS FOR BRAINS AS 
WELL as Brawn 


Would it encourage interest in scholarship 
if students could earn a letter in the class- 
Toom as well as on the athletic field? This 
idea is being considered in the search for 
ways to stimulate scholastic attainment in 
the high schools, and a few schools over the 
country are trying out this idea. One with 
a long enough experience to justify some con- 
clusions is the Sharon Springs (Kans.) High 
School. Sharon Springs has given scholar- 
ship letters for the last 6 years. 

The scholastic letter is identical with those 
awarded to athletes except that it is inlaid 
with a small lamp representing the “lamp 
of learning.“ It is tougher to earn than those 
won by a halfback or tackle; a student must 
make all A's for a semester to win one. The 
four-letter man must be a rare phenomenon, 
although Sharon Springs seems to have pro- 
duced several. 

The idea is no longer as an ex- 

nt. We feel that giving the scholar- 
ship letter has definitely created more inter- 
est In scholarship,” says Principal William P. 
Seigle, of Sharon Springs. The record bears 
him out. Two of last year’s 25 graduating 
seniors were in the finals of the National 
Merit Scholarship Contest. In the last five 
annual State competitions for Kansas class 
B schools, Sharon Springs finished first four 
times and second once. Of the 94 students 
enrolled this year 7 boys and 2 girls earned 
letters for all A's the first semester. Six of 
the seven awards to boys went to athletes. 
There need be no antagonism between brain 
and muscle. 

A more favorable attitude toward scholar- 
ship in our secondary schools is certainly 
needed, and, if this can be achieved by let- 
ting the students wear their grades on their 
sweaters, what's wrong with that? 


Cotton Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune of August 
11, 1959: 

COTTON DILEMMA 

U.S. agricultural officials have offered to 
meet with officials of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange to discuss what, if anything, 
may be done about the decline in cotton 
future trading. S 

Offer of the meeting probably is not overly 
considerate of the Department since the 
Government has put cotton exchanges in 
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this country practically out of business. Not 
a single futures sale was made on the New 
Orleans Exchange last Wednesday—the first 
such experience on record. Congress, it 
seems to us, should be in on the discussion, 
since it passed the business-killing leg- 
Isla tion. 

There is hardly such a thing as a free 
cotton market in the United States any more. 
Prices move along a nearly straight line from 
day to day, held up by the Government sup- 
port price. With a large carryover at the 
beginning of the season August 1 and a big 
crop coming on, prices won't move much 
above the Government floor. Mills do not 
need to hedge their purchases (price insur- 
ance) since they know the price level will 
hardly change. 

Since the Government takes over most of 
the cotton, it also holds a virtual monopoly 
in the export business. To get rid of excess 
cotton, it sells in foreign markets at about 
8 cents a pound below the domestic floor 
price, thus making cheap cotton avallable to 
foreign mills who make cheap cloth for the 
world markets. Our mills can hardly com- 
pete for cloth orders abroad. Losses on the 
foreign sales of the raw cotton are pald by 
the taxpayers in general. 

Congress has done a job of socialization 
on the cotton industry. Mr. Khrushchey 
probably would say the system is too cumber- 
some, too roundabout and expensive, and has 
discriminated against several segments of 
the industry. Having done a poor job, Con- 
gress ought to be ready to get back to the 
law of supply and demand, and a free mar- 
ket. So far, however, nothing indicates that 
it Is ready to start undoing the damage that 
has been done. 


The Time To Save Our Seashores Is Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
just over 10 years ago, Miami Beach, 
Fla., boasted several miles of open 
shoreline for the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic. Then came a building boom and 
the construction of a large number of 
hotels. 

Today, about 2 miles of Miami 
Beach's 744 miles of ocean front is open 
to the public. The rest is blocked off 
for private owners—the hotels and their 
guests. 

Padre Island in Texas could well come 
to a similar fate if we do not act now. 
And even if the actual beaches were not 
fenced off, private development would 
ruin one of this Nation’s few remaining 
stretches of virgin shoreline. 

The people of America need a national 
seashore area, particularly along this 
section of our coast. Private develop- 
ment has already started at both ends 
of this great island. The bill I have in- 
troduced to create a national seashore 
park on Padre island would not push 
off this private development, but it 
would preserve for future generations 
the major part of this area so rich in 
recreational opportunities, color, his- 
tory, and legend. 
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Anyone who doubts what could hap- 
pen needs only to visit other parts of 
America’s coastline and see how the 
beaches have been used. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an article by Pat Murphy 
which was printed in the Houston 
Chronicle for Sunday, August 2, 1959, 
entitled “Beaches Shut Off—Dizzy Hotel 
Boom Haunts South Florida.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bachs SHUT Orr—Drizzy Hore. Boom 

Haunts SOUTH FLORA 
(By Pat Murphy) 

Miami, Fra.—As gold coast south Fiori- 
da’s sun-loving population pours over the 
million mark, the ghost of a costly postwar 
blunder has cropped up to do some timely 
haunting. 

This is the big beach giveaway of 1948, the 
year Miami Beach shook off its World War II 
khaki tunic and embarked on a helter-skel- 
ter hotel-bullding spree. 

From the starry-eyed tourist's view, the 
staggering results—a glittering concrete cliff 
of breathtaking resort hotels stacked along 
the wave-washed shore—are magnificent. 

MORE APPALLING 


But to taxpayers, the sight is often more 
appalling than appealing, 

With nothing more than building permits, 
builders threw up an impregnable wall along 
the beach, virtually barring the public from 
using it. 

Along the 714 miles of Miami Beach ocean- 
front, all but 2 miles is taken up by hotels 
and their private cabana clubs, swimming 
pools, and overhanging additions. 

And the tide of concrete would have kept 
moving seaward had not a bitter—and some- 
time fantastic—controversy been touched off 
by a coterie of angered community leaders. 


SWAMP TO PARADISE 


To understand the story of Miami Beach's 
disappearing public beaches, one must go 
back to the days of Carl Fisher, the intrepid 
and heady visionary who transformed Miami 
Beach from a mangrove swamp into a para- 


dise, 

In the dizzying boom days of the 1920's, 
Fisher began promoting lots along the then- 
scorched beach areas, and offered land to 
those who—in those days—would dare build 
a hotel on the wasteland. 

For the next 15 years, hotels sprouted with 
no apparent danger to the public's stake in 
the beaches. Hotels were needed to attract 
tourists for the benefit of the area's economy, 
it was argued. 

On the south end of the beach, 10-block 
Lummus Park was built—a seaside amalgam 
of sand, surf and beautiful landscaping for 
public use. 

HOTEL MADNESS 

But by the end of World War II, after 
hundreds of thousands of GI's had discovered 
the beach during training days here and 
began flocking back, hotel madness hit. 

Nowhere along Floridas 1,398 miles of 
coastiine—longest in the Nation—did post- 
war building hit such a stride, 

Mammoth, neon-lit hostelries sprouted like 
wild vine, foundations dug deeply into the 
sand and clinging to the high-tide mark. 

The Miami Beach City Council granted 
permits for the hotels to plant bulkheads 
just above the high water mark on their 
own property, ostensibly to prevent erosion 
of the hotels’ property by the surf. 

EXTENSIONS IN SEA 


Then the council floated a huge bond is- 
sue at public expense and bullt at intervals 
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along the entire hotel row a series of groynes, 
long, narrow, pler-like extension of steel and 
concrete which reached from the shore to as 
much as 250 feet into the ocean. 

Engin , these appendages were to 
grab sand and reclaim more beach area, But 
as the building spree gathered steam, and 
more bulkheads and groynes sprouted, it was 
apparent that the public was being cut off 
from use of the beaches. 

One of the first to attack was Beach Coun- 
cilman Melvin J. Richard, a young lawyer and 
tough political infighter who contended a 
land grab was being pulled on John Q. Public 
by fellow councilmen, 

WAR DECLARED 

Others joined Richard and war was de- 
clared. 

Richard reached Into Florida antiquity for 
laws under the Spanish tidal grants of two 
centuries ago, and contemporary laws. 
What he found was like a bombshell. State 
law was being violated, he contended. 

Said the law: “Lands between ordinary 
high and low water marks are the property 
of the State or of the people of the State. 
They are held, not for sale, or conversion in- 
to other values * * but for use of all the 
people of the State.” 


CARRIED TO COURTS 


Richard and others carried the issue to the 
courts. He found that hotels and palatial 
residences alike had erected walls, posted no 
trespassing signs and had built additions to 
block public use between the high water 
mark—owned privately—and the water— 
owned by the public. 

During the court fight, three attorneys 
were even jailed by a circuit judge for at- 
tempting to take the matter over his head 
to the Supreme Court, 

The beach's city attorney at the time 
washed his hands of the matter and said it 
was a State matter to decide, despite exist- 
ing law. 

REFUSED TO ACT 


The south Florida area's State's attorney 
refused to act, and would not enter the court 
fight as the public’s representative. 

Florida Gov. Fuller Warren also turned his 
back when asked to intervene after an in- 
junction to prevent further absorption of 
the beach was filed before circuit judge 
Charles A. Carron in Miami. 

By then, in 1950, all but a few patches of 
the beach had been gobbled up by hotel de- 
yelopment, and the other was privately held 
property with price tags reaching as high as 
$2,000 a front foot. 

As a public beach, most of Miami Beach 
was lost, except for the few spots earmarked 
for public use. 


ACCESS BLOCKED 


Access to hotel beaches was blocked by 
groynes, walls or hotels themselves. 

One feeble remedy was engineered: Small 
public beaches—some as small as 50 wide— 
were built at the ends of public streets be- 
tween the hotels. 

But by the time Judge Carroll issued 8 
ruling that hotels had no right to public 
portions of the beaches where construction 
had been carried out, the beaches were lost 

No attempt was made to have the costly 
architecture torn down. 

The bitter fight aroused the community 
and the same mistakes aren't being repeated. 

But public swimming areas are at a pre- 
mium in this area which depends on surf- 
side attractions for its tourism. 

PUBLIC IN A BIND 

Guests at dozens of lower-priced hotels off 
the ocean are left to seek swimming areas far 
from where they might have found them. 

County officials, reeling under public de- 
mands and criticism from economic fore- 
casters, are in a bind to provide more bathing 
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facilities. Involved is the staggering cost of 
buying private land in undeveloped ocean- 
front areas to gain access to otherwise pub- 
licly owned beaches. 

Recently, Miami Beach had to cough up 
nearly $500,000 for a 450-foot chunk. 

In contrast, other parts of the State 
planned differently and prevented a take- 
over of the beach areas. 

FOLLOWED Laws 


Just north of Miam! Beach is booming Fort 
Lauderdale, for example, city fathers fol- 
lowed the high and low water laws strictly 
and outlawed any hotel bullding anywhere 
on the beachside of its ocean highway. 

Thus, hotels are away from the ocean, and 
the entire 6-miles strip of Lauderdale beach 
is publicly maintained and dedicated. The 
same is true of other east and west coast 
resorts: — 

As a civic leader recently grumbled: Our 
troubles today can be traced to a failure 
early in our growth to make profits yleld to 
public rights.“ 


Forewarned Is Forearmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excellent letter 
Which I received from Mrs. John P. 
Stevens, Jr., of Brooklyn, N.Y., in which 
She presents her views concerning rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama. Mrs. Stevens, a 
member of a distinguished family, is the 
daughter-in-law of the late John F. 
Stevens, who was the chief architect of 
the Panama Canal and a man of excep- 
tional talents and ability in other fields 
of endeavor: 

Brooxrrn, N.Y. August 7, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Fr. ooh: I cannot let another day 
go by without thanking and complimenting 
you on your fine speech and eloquent plea 
for an immediate awnkening, recorded in 
the Concressionat Rrcorp of July 29, which 
I personally consider your clearest analysis 
and strongest appeal to date to the people 
of this country for recognition of the im- 
Pending danger and threat proposed by the 
People of Panama for a so-called occupation 
of the Canal Zone, to take place November 3 
ot this year. 

There Is a saying to the effect that “to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.“ Do the peo- 
Ple of this country thing this an idle threat, 
to be more or less disregarded as impossible 
and therefore not to be taken seriously? Do 
they really understand its implications and 
to what it might lead if not prevented? 

November is very close at hand and this 
is a very serious situation. Surely Congress 
must r the earnest and timely warn- 
ing in your speech and, as you say, declare 
itself upon the question of U.S. sovereignty 
Over the Panama Canal and Canal Zone” at 
Once, before it is too late. You are a valiant 
Warrior and doing a wonderful job, but this 
battle: should not be left longer for you to 
Worry about and fight alone. 

With admiration and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
HaAnntrrrx L. STEVENS 
Mrz. John F. Stevens, Jr. 
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Distribution of Obscene Literature 
Through the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, through the Postmaster General, 
has stepped up its never-ending cam- 
paign against the distribution of obscene 
and pornographic literature through the 
mails. 

Not long ago I met with the Post- 
master General on this problem, and 
together we went over the various ma- 
terials and methods used by peddlers of 
filth material. We reached the conclu- 
sion that enlightenment of the people 
as to what to do when this material 
comes to light is the best way we can 
fight this evil. 

I personally began a campaign several 
weeks ago to help stamp out por- 
nographic material by taking to the 
radio and television, and by means of 
statements through the press and in the 
mails. Iam happy to say this campaign 
is paying off. I have already been able 
to turn over to the Post Office Depgrt- 
ment evidence which will help postal 
officials track down and apprehend the 
offenders who, for a few dollars, would 
warp the minds of our children with 
their filth and propaganda. 

In this respect I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate an editorial from 
the Capital Baptist, a publication of the 
Baptist Church here in Washington. In 
this editorial the editor praises the Post- 
master General, Mr. Summerfield, and 
postal officials for their fight against 
the obscene and pornographic materials 
mail-order business. 

I think this is a great example of how 
we can reach the people and tell them 
what to do when they come across 
pornographic materials in the mails, and 
thus stamp it out. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the Capital Baptist, issue of 
June 11, 1959, entitled “Your Help So- 
licited,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Your HELP SOLICITED 

At the recent meeting of the Southern 
Baptist Convention a strong resolution was 
adopted commending Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield and other postal 
officials for their courageous fight against 
the mail order business in obscene and 
porpographic materials. 

t month in a major address Postmaster 
General Summerfield set forth some of the 
dangers that confront America’s children, 
and also some of the problems involved in 
fighting this battle. 

This is a problem that Washington Bap- 


„tists need to be greatly concerned about, 


and so we would like to share some of the 
statements that were made in the following 
paragraphs, 

“There is flourishing in this country today 
a vile racket of huge proportions about 
which the public is not too well informed. 
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This racket involves the use of the U.S. 
mails for the wholesale promotion and con- 
duct of mail order business in obscene and 
pornographic materials, I say it is huge 
advisedly. We can estimate at present that 
the sale of these materials through the mails 
is running at more than $500 million a year. 

“The y vicious aspect of this 
racket is the fact that these purveyors of 
filth are aiming their attention more and 
more at the Nation's children—teenage boys 
and girls, and even younger. With com- 
plete arrogance, they are violating the 
homes of the Nation in defiance of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“They are dumping pornographic sewage 
into the hands of hundreds of 8 of 
our children, through the family mail box 
most of it material that has not been 
ordered—material intended to solicit the 
sale of utterly obscene pictures, slides, films, 
and related trash. 

“How do these merchants of filth obtain 
the names and addresses of children? They 
have any number of ways, One of the most 
common is to offer, in a legitimate ad in 
a normal publication, the sale of a prod- 
uct of interest to a boy or girl. This would 
be stamps, or model airplanes, or doll 
clothes, and the like. These items are fre- 
quently offered at bargain prices, The child, 
usually with the parent’s assistance, sends 
for and receives the item. Now the smut 


e ee Atom They 
even go to the extent of gathering up hi 
school year books, from which ve a 
names and match them up with addresses in 
city telephone books. If you were to read 
some of the solicitation material that these 
debauched persons send to the children, I 
believe you would be sickened. 


“Consider this, if you will, in the light or 


out of every 5 boys in this country, of ages 
10 to 17, has a record, charged with breaking 
the law. Again and again, in the investiga- 
tions of armed robbery, extortion, embezzle- 
ment, and forgery, authorities find that those 
guilty of these crimes were early collectors 
of obscene pictures and films. And it is well 
known that almost all sex criminals and sex 
murderers prove to have a long record of 
addiction to pornographic and sadistic mate- 
rial. Your children may never be exposed to 
this material, but they could be victims of 
sex criminals who have been exposed to It. 

“Congress, as far back as 1865, made it a 
Federal offense to mall obscene matter. The 
Post Office has lent its fullest support to all 
such legislation, but, nevertheless, com- 
mercialized pornography has continued to 
grow. It has expanded tremendously since 
World War IT. It has doubled in just the 
past 5 years alone. 

“Especially, as I have pointed out the 
effort has been to expand the market through 
sales to children. There appear to be two 
basic reasons for this rapidly growing 
volume: First, the huge profits realized from 
a relatively small capital investment; and 
second, the very broad definition of obscenity 
handed down by certain courts, notably in 
Los Angeles and New York, where the great 
bulk of the mail-order business in obscenity 
and pornography originates. 

“These Hberal rulings have established, 
over a period of time, virtual sanctuaries in 
which dealers of obscenity have operated 
with impunity and in defiance of justice. 
We in the Post Office for several years have 
strongly urged legislation which would per- 
mit prosecution not only on the points of 
mailing of obscene material, but in the com- 
munities where it is recelved—where the real 
damage is done—and where citizens have an 
opportunity to express their standards of 
morality and decency. Such legislation was 
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passed by the 85th Congress and signed into 
law by President Eisenhower last year. It 
is, we believe, among the most important 
legislation adopted in recent years. 

“To make full use of this new legal weap- 
on, however, the Post Office must have the 
cooperation of parents and decent-minded 
citizens everywhere. Without such coopera- 
tion on a broad and resolute scale, we are 
under great handicap. As you know, the 
absolute privacy of the mail is one of our 
basic American rights. The Post Office De- 

t cannot, and will not, violate this 
right, even when it has strong evidence that 
the mall is being used for unlawful purpose. 
I, for one, believe fully in this right. The 
Post Office, therefore, can legally identify 
and take action against violators of the mails 
only on the complaints of citizens who re- 
ceive such material. 

“Let me repeat that point: We can act 
only after the recipient of obscene mail has 
opened that mail, and the material has been 
forwarded to the local postmaster as evi- 
dence. To achieve this cooperation on the 
largest possible scale, our intensified pro- 
gram for action is fourfold: 

“1. To draw maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket; 

“2. To urge parents to help us apprehend 
the mailers of filth to their children; 

“3. To help mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these purvey- 
ors are apprehended and brought to court; 

“4. To rally public opinion behind new 
and stiffer legislation on obscenity. 

“Heip us to alert parents across the coun- 
try. Help us through your organizations, 
and your publications, and by your indi- 
vidual efforts. Let the parents of America 
know what to do on any day that obscene 
mail arrives in their homes. The process 
is very simple: First, parents should save 
all materials received, including the en- 
velopes and all enclosures. Second, parents 
should report the material immediately to 
their local postmaster and turn the ma- 
erg over to him, either in person or by 


“Finally, all citizens, whether or not their 
children have been touched with this filth, 
can help by backing up Members of Con- 
gress and local officials in their growing 
efforts to stamp out this evil.” 


A Bill To Amend the Internal Revenue 
Code With Respect to Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention of the Members of the House 
to a bill I have introduced today that 
is designed to remedy a glaring inequity 
in the treatment of academic scholar- 
ships under the present tax structure. 

Much has been said recently about 
our Nation’s urgent need for more and 
better education. It is also generally 
realized that improved utilization of this 
country's potential brainpower depends 
to a large extent on scholarships and 
fellowships. Yet, under our current tax 
laws, such financial assistance to stu- 
dents is still regarded as income for cer- 
tain tax purposes, to the detriment of 
the recipients of scholarships and their 
families, 
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The bill I have introduced would elim- 
inate this inequity and smooth the way 
for students who have demonstrated 
sufficient promise and application to 
have been awarded scholarships and fel- 
lowships. 


Effectiveness of Foreign Aid Program in 
South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to read an 
article by Mr. Albert V. Dix, who is an 
official of the Dix Newspapers with pub- 
lications in Wooster, Ravenna, Kent, Bel- 
laire, and Defiance, Ohio, giving his views 
on the effectiveness of our foreign aid 
program in South Vietnam, 

Mr. Dix has visited South Vietnam on 
four different occasions during the past 
5 years, and is well qualified to judge 
from personal observation whether or 
not our program has been helpful or 
utterly useless and wasteful. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Dix is so enlightening that 
others should have the opportunity to 
read it. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article by Mr. Dix be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

currently has under investigation the ad- 
ministration of foreign ald in South Viet- 
nam. 
The probe is the result of charges by a 
roving newspaper reporter of maladministra- 
tion, graft, and so forth. The reporter, ac- 
cording, at least, to a televised report of his 
testimony before the committee, does not 
even know the correct pronunciation of the 
name of the president of South Vietnam, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

It would be easy for anybody making a 
quick tour of Vietnam to get an erroneous 
impression. It would be easy for any news- 
paper correspondent, frequently frustrated 
in contacts with high Vietnamese officials, 
unskilled in and uncomprehending of the 
importance of good public relations, to be- 
come browned off with the place in general 
and to begin hunting flaws. To realize what 
our foreign ald, even with all the admitted 
mistakes we have made in its administra- 
tion, has accomplished there, it would be 
necessary to have actually seen conditions 
there over the past 5 years. 

Less than 5 years ago utter chaos reigned 
in South Vietnam. 

Hundreds of thousands of refugees were 
pouring into already overcrowded Saigon 
every week from Haiphong in the north. 

Terrorists still roamed the countryside and 
it was only with extreme danger that one 
ventured outside the city limits of Saigon. 

The Hoa Hao and the Cao Dal, two re- 
ligious sects hostile to the established goy- 
ernment in Saigon, still had large, well- 
equipped armies. 

There was no assurance that the Commu- 
nist armies of Ho Chi Minh would not pour 
down over the 17th parallel, the demarcation 
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line set by the Geneva Treaty after the Com- 
munists defeated the French. 

The French were still in Saigon. They 
hated the new government, and vice verss. 
They also hated the Americans who had 
come In to attempt the seemingly impossi- 
ble task of establishing in Saigon a govern- 
ment capable of setting up some kind of 
order. 

I first saw Saigon in the spring of 1955. 
I got there right at the tail end of the Binh 
Xuyen trouble when an army of Communist- 
inspired river pirates under Le Van Vien 
tried abortively to oust the government of 
President Ngo. 

When I arrived the Binh Xuyen still held 
‘the building in which the central police 
station was located and some of their ter- 
rorists were still in the city and had the 
nasty habit of almost nightly tossing hand 
grenades into the open doors of crowded 
restaurants, hotels, and even residences. 

Refugees filled the streets and sidewalks 
where every night old people died and babies 
were born. 

Most veteran observers to whom I talked 
didn’t give Vietnam much of a chance. 
Frankly, I didn't either but hoped I was 
wrong. 

We gave our full backing to Ngo Dinh 
Diem. He knew nothing of the science of 
government and less of practical economics. 
But he had more than his share of courage. 
He was—and is—personally honest and he 
hated all that communism and Ho Chi Minh 
stood for. Ho had killed some of President 
Ngo’s family. The story is he had them 
buried alive. 

But our investment of confidence in Ngo 
Dinh Diem paid off. 

He smashed the Binh Xuyen, captured, 
and executed Ba Cut thus breaking up the 
Hoa Hao as a strong unit, and forced the 
surrender and dispersal of most of the Cao 
Dal. Those of the Cao Dai who didn't sur- 
render, along with their “pope,” are in exile 
in Cambodia. 

I have been in Vietnam three times since 
the spring of 1955. 

In that relatively brief period, unbeliev- 
able progress has been made, All the hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees have been 
resettled in new little communities where 
they are self-sufficient on small farms. 

The standard of living of the people has 
been raised, a thing most necessary to pre- 
vent them from turning to the Communists 
for something better. 

And a great measure of security through- 
out the country—except for isolated 
pockets—has been established. 

Many other things have been done there, 
including establishment of better roads, bet- 
ter communications, better schools and bet- 
ter transportation. 

Much remains to be done and it has now 
reached the stage where much of it can be 
accomplished and financed by Vietnam it- 
self, with some expert technical advice. 

I know of no finer, abler, or more hon- 
est gentleman in the foreign aid branch of 
our foreign service than Leland Barrows, 
head of the mission in Vietnam. Or for that 
matter, D. C. Lavergne, his erstwhile as- 
sistant who has been sent into Laos to clean 
up a mess there. 

Along with me, he will be the first to 
admit there were mistakes made. But at the 
outset, it was necessary to do something. 
even if it was wrong. 

And while we are thinking this one over 
let's indulge in a little personal introspec- 
tion. 

The Republic of South Vietnam was ac- 
tually born with the crushing of the Binh 
Xuyen in the spring of 1955. It is actually 
less than 5 years old. How many mistakes 
did we in America make in, say the frst 
100 years of our history. 

It is well for the Senate to go into the 
Vietnam situation, They should familiar- 
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ize themselves with it, but thoroughly. I 
think they will agree with me that, in view 
of the almost hopeless task that appeared 
at the outset, real miracles have been ac- 
complished, 


Donald Comer Writes Daily News Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Donald Comer is one of the most 
outstanding leaders in the American 
cotton textile industry. A past presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, he is chairman of the 
executive committee of Avondale Mills, 
whose main offices are in Birmingham, 
my district, and chairman of the board 
of directors of Cowikee Mills, also prin- 
cipally an Alabama concern, With all 
of us who are familiar with the cotton 
economy, Mr. Comer is very anxious lest 
the continued excessive importation of 
Oriental textile products, manufactured 
by use of cheap labor and thus which 
can be sold at cheap prices, should make 
continued serious inroads into the well- 
being of our domestic cotton industry 
and all those associated with it, either 
directly or indirectly. 

In a recent letter to the Daily News 
Record, Mr. Comer endorses the peti- 
tion of the National Cotton Council to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take 
Steps to curb these excessive imports. 
He also names those groups who are in 
Opposition to the petition and raises 
questions as to why these groups should 
object to the petition. Believing that 
this whole problem is one in which the 
Congress should interest itself and, in 
fact, one in which a great many of my 
Colleagues do take an interest, I am 
Pleased to include this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, under leave here- 
tofore granted. 


e AUGUST 7, 1959. 
Deux News REcoap, 
New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: In your Issue of August 5, I 
Notice that there are six groups that are 
Opposing the petition of the National Cot- 
ton Council for relief, under section 22 of 
the AAA, of unfair imports of cotton goods. 
This petition is signed by all of us who are 
Primarily interested in cotton—the farmer, 
the warehouseman, the cotton merchants, 
the cottonseed crusher, the ginner, and the 
spinner. 

I can’t think that people who are oppos- 
ing the National Cotton Council's petition 
Understand what the problem is. Our Gov- 
ernment pays the cotton farmer a parity 
Price on the cotton he ratses, The American 
Spinner pays this price for sonre 9 million 
bales of the crop. The other 5 million bales 
&re to be offered to our foreign competitors 
at 8 cents a pound less, which is presumed 
to be about the world price. The Govern- 
ment pays the farmers a parity price for this 
cotton and sells it at a loss of 8 cents a 
Pound and the taxpayers of America, of 
which I am one, has to make up this loss. 
We of the National Cotton Council are ask- 


ing that the foreign spinner not be able to 


take his low wages and this low price cotton 
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and flood our markets with goods manufac- 
tured under these unfair conditions. 

Your article lists six groups who have 
written the Secretary of Agriculture oppos- 
ing our petition. They are— 

United States-Japan Trade Council. In 
their business of exporting they do not 
seem to think for a minute of the injury to 
a neighbor. 

U.S. Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. This association has refused 
right along to recognize our danger and seem 
to be among that group who think that our 
industry should be expended. 

Committee for a national trade policy. I 
would like to remind them that Secretary 
Hull, the father of this reciprocal trade pro- 

said his idea was for every nation to 
swap with the other nations what each had 
in overabundance that the other nations 
needed. 

National Retail Merchants Association. I 
know that some of our retail distributors are 
in the Orient with their buyers seeking what 
I presume they consider bargains for their 
customers over here. Of course, right now 
they are customers and we are not disposed 
to fuss with a customer, but I would like to 
remind them that it is our wages that buys 
all they sell whether it is from across the 
ocean or whether it is from home and if 
our plants are shut down whose wages will 
buy what they have to sell even though it 
comes from across the water and is cheap, 

American Association of University Women. 
I don’t know who speaks for the American 
Association of University Women. It cer- 
tainly does not speak for my wife or my 
daughters, and I can’t help but wonder where 
this decision came from, or why. 

American Veterans Committee. I don't 
understand this group. Iama veteran. Our 
employees are veterans and I know that who- 
ever spoke for the veterans does not repre- 
sent us so I can’t help but wonder where the 
authority came from for such & position, or 
why. 

I had hoped that when the Cotton Council 
which represents all of us had agreed on a 
procedure that we would get the relief that 
we are entitled to from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I sent you a copy of a recent letter 
I wrote to Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Kearns in which I reminded him that back in 
1933 the American mills had to pay a process- 
ing tax of 4 cents a pound which put us out 
of competition and broke some of us and 
crippled others until the Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional. I sug- 
gested to him that we might have to go to 
the Supreme Court today to get rid of this 
8 cents a pound discrimination which is 
double the original tax of 4 cents. 

Yours truly, 
DONALD COMER, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Avondals Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Chairman of the Board, Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala, 


The Army’s Thesis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- 
portant and timely editorial entitled 
“The Army’s Thesis,” which appeared in 
the August 12, 1959, issue of the Times 
and Democrat of Orangeburg, S.C. The 
editorial supports Gen, Lyman L. Lem- 
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nitzer’s fight to obtain the essentials for 
@ modern army. The Congress, by its 
actions on the defense appropriations bill 
this year, has indicated its willingness 
to provide some of the funds needed to 
accomplish this end. I hope that with 
the support of such able editors and pub- 
lishers as Mr. Edward H. Sims and Mr. 
J. L. Sims of the Times and Democrat 
that Secretary Brucker, General Lem- 
nitzer, and all others interested in pro- 
viding our country with a strong defense 
posture for all eventualities will be eble 
to convince the Congress to do even 
better in the next session. 


There being, no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Orangeburg (S.C.) Times and 
Democrat, Aug. 12, 1959] 
THE ARMY'S THESIS 

Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief of Staf 
of the U.S. Army, recently sounded a note on 
military strategy which is highly significant, 
It concerned the possibility that military 
operations will have to be conducted—in the 
future—without resort to nuclear weapons. 

As the reader probably knows, our strategy 
in most areas of the world, especially in 
Europe, has been that we would use nuclear 
weapons if trouble arose. 

Meanwhile, talks on limiting nuclear 
Weapons and on banning the of nu- 
clear weapons have continued, intermittent- 
ly, between the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain. Also, there is the ultimate 
possibility that a ban on the use of nuclear 
Weapons will be imposed. 

This ban does not exist today; neyerthe- 
less, Lemnitzer and the U.S, Army believe 
that we need strong conventional forces, and 
should not rely too much on mass-destruc- 
tion weapons, which might never be used. 
Certainly, they have not been used since 
World War I. and there have been some 
brush-fire wars since that time. 

It is probably true that we have relied too 
heavily on mass-destruction weapons in re- 
cent years. Our military commanders 
abroad have stated that they would use these 
weapons in case of aggression against any of 
the NATO countries, for example. Yet we 
come to the case of Germany, and wonder 
what would happen if the East Germans and 
West Germans got into a border war. 

If this occurred, and the East Germans 
invaded West Germany, our military com- 
manders would then be faced with the neces- 
sity of using nuclear weapons—according to 
our stated strategy. Just where would we 
drop nuclear weapons? On East Germany? 

In other words, while we cannot hope to 
match Soviet ground forces in Europe, it is 
highly questionable whether we would use 
nuclear weapons in all circumstances in- 
volving brush-fire wars, or limited wars. 

For that reason, we agree with the Army 
Chief of Staff that we need a modern Army, 
as well as a modern Navy and Air Force. The 
Army, after all, bears the brunt of the bur- 
den—as far as the dying is concerned—in all 
of the wars. 


Federal Highway Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 

telegram I have just received from the 

Associated General Contractors and 

highway and heavy local unions of the 

State of Minnesota who, at a joint 

meeting, adopted a resolution urging 

Congress to take immediate action to 

provide financing for the Federal high- 

way construction program and thus 
maintain the program at its present 
level: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
August 12, 1959. 

Hon, Roy W. WIER, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Following resolution adopted at joint 
meeting of Associated General Contractors 
and highway and heavy local unions in State 
of Minnesota, signed as below. 

“Be it resolved by members of this confer- 
ence assembled at the Radisson Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Tuesday, August 11, 1959, That 
Congress take immediate action to provide 
financing of the Highway Trust Fund by 
placing all road user taxes into the Highway 
Trust Fund in order to maintain the highway 
construction program at the present level.” 

It is imperative that Congress, at this ses- 
sion, take action to see that the program is 
continued. 

It would seriously affect the economy of 
the State of Minnesota and the Nation if this 
action is not taken. 

Abe H. Johnson, vice president, Associ- 
ated General Contractors Highway Di- 
vision; business agents and officers of 
unions as follows: L. J. Gough, Oper- 
ating Engineers No. 49, St. Paul; Stan 
Olson, Drivers Local No. 1208, St. Paul; 
A. P. Eberly, Drivers Local No. 221, 
Minneapolis; Frank Demeria, Drivers 
Local No. 346, Duluth; Ernest R. Lee, 
Carpenters No, 951-1429, Brainerd and 
Little Falls; Harold Veal, Laborers No. 
563, Minneapolis; Victor E. Lapakko, 
Laborers No. 132, St. Paul; Raymond 
Landkamer, Drivers Local No. 487, 
Mankato; Richard Schmidt, Carpenters 
No. 1464, Mankato; Eugene Topness, 
State Council of Carpenters; John E. 
Swedberg, Laborers Local No. 563, Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Meyers, Laborers Local 
No. 132, Mankato; N. K. Long, Carpen- 
ters Local No. 87, St. Paul; Leo Ru- 
berto, Laborers Local No. 132, St. Paul; 
Fred J. Bauer, Laborers Local No. 132, 
St. Paul; Orvile J. Evenson, Cement 
Masons No. 557, Minneapolis; John F. 
Horbach, Cement Masons No. 560, St. 
Paul; Robert Penning, Cement Masons 
No. 557, Minneapolis; Herbert F. Kortz, 
Carpenters No. 1644, Minneapolis; Joe 
E. Erickson, Carpenters No. 7, Minne- 
apolis; Floyd Coughtry, Carpenters No. 
930, St. Cloud; Hollis Larsen, Laborers 
No. 1316, Winona; Nicholas Gretz, 
Carpenters and Laborers, Faribault; 
Wiliam Bammert, Building Trades 
and Cement Finishers, Mankato; 
Dave Roe, Metalplasterers Build- 
ing Trades Council; Teddy Webb, 
Laborers No. 563, Minneapolis; Leonard 
W. Snell, Carpenters No. 606, Virginia; 
A. W. Pryor, Laborers Local No. 1097, 
Virginia; Joe Babolian, Local No. 1160, 
Pargo-Moorhead; Mike Kelly, Laborers 
Local No. 580, Grand Forks-Crookston; 
George Reid, Local No. 1148, Austin; 
Fred Howie, Local No. 515, Faribault; 
Clarence O. Johnson, Local No. 563, 
Minneapolis; Pat Sweeney, Local No. 
663, Minneapolis, 
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Oil Industry Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the oil industry is celebrating its 
centennial this year. The industry is 
and has been of incalculable importance 
to the progress of this country and it 
plays a major role in our defense pro- 
gram. 

On August 9, 1959, the San Angelo 
(Tex.) Standard-Times published an 
article describing the significance of 
west Texas in the history of oil develop- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article entitled. West Texas Holds 
Big Role in Oil Centennial,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times, Aug. 9, 1959] 

TITUSVILLE Gets SHow, BUT—WEST TEXAS 
Hornos Bic Rore IN Om CENTENNIAL 
(By Grady Hill) 

A sleepy western Pennsylvania town of 
9,000 expects to play host to perhaps 50,000 
people on August 27 when the oll industry 
celebrates its centennial. 

The big show that day will be at Titus- 
ville, Pa., where Col. Edwin L. Drake on 
August 27, 1859, drilled in the world's first 
commercial oil well. 

But that will be mostly a case of “queen 
for a day.” The world-shaking petroleum 
“first” wrought by Colonel Drake has moved 
beyond Pennsylvania and even the bound- 
aries of the United States in the ensuing 
century. 

BIG WEST TEXAS PAYROLL 

Today much of the centennial observance 
could well be centered In west Texas, which 
over the last three decades has held a major 
share of the spotlight in American oil de- 
velopment. (The Standard-Times will ob- 
serve the centennial with an oil section on 
Sunday, Aug. 23.) 

In 35 counties surrounding San Angelo 
the exploration, production, servicing and 
maintenance branches of the oll industry 
(aside from the refining and service station 
end of the immence enterprise) last year 
contributed 38.1 percent of that south and 
west Texas area’s nonagricultural payroll. 

Approximately $1 out of every $3 paid out 
in salaries and wages (aside from that for 
farm and ranch help) went to oil and gas 
workers. 

PAYROLL $167,497,000 IN AREA 

The official figures compiled by the Texas 
Employment Commission district office here 
put it this way: 

“Of the total of $439,929,332 in calculated 
total nonagricultural payroll, based on re- 
quired reports from employers of four or 
more persons, the oil industry payroll pro- 
vided $167,497,000.” 

The TEC also confirmed that In the actual 
exploration and drilling field activity current 
is better than it was this time last year. 
Over the Permian Basin (which extends into 
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New Mexico) there were 370 rotary rigs work- 
ing last week, a higher figure than at the 
start of the seventh month of 1958. 

Oil industry trade associations report that 
west Texas itself tops all other sections of 
the State in crude oil production today. In 
fact, it provided 399 million barrels of crude 
(and 952 billion cubic feet of natural gas) 
in 1958. That was 44 percent of Texas’ oil 
output. 

WEST TEXAS TOPS CALIFORNIA 

The production figure, in fact, puts west 
Texas well ahead of California, the Nation's 
second largest oll producing State. 

All of the development has occurred since 
the first west Texas commercial producer 
was brought in in Mitchell County in 1921 
(the big strike which really sent Texas ahead 
came in 1923 with the Santa Rita gusher 
opening the Big Lake field in Reagan County 
just west of San Angelo). 

But for the moment the spotlight turns 
back a century and eastward across the con- 
tient to Titusville, Pa. Thousands of west 
Texans have received invitations to the cen- 
tennlal. 

TEXANS TO CENTENNIAL 

Many Texans will go up for the affair, 
following a testimonial pig bearing messages 
from the Governors of 33 oil and gas States 
which started a trip through a pipeline last 
spring from Corsicana, Tex., to Titusville. 

A feature will be the drilling of a new 
Drake test starting Monday on grounds adja- 
cent to Drake Well Park. is sched- 
uled to continue until August 24 when the 
new well will be shot. The next day the 
rig will move to a nearby location to remain 
in operation throughout the August 23-29 
centennial celebration. 


The Interstate Road Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, next to the 
question of the labor union racketeer 
bills, nothing has captured the concern 
and worry of the American people as 
much as the present situation affecting 
the interstate roadbuilding program. 
‘Thousands of people in my district alone 
are out of work because of the present 
economic crisis in this industry I was 
happy to join Mr. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his remarks on the floor last 
Tuesday, and hope that his program will 
be given early consideration by both the 
Public Works Committee and the Ways 
and Means Committee. Because of the 
high interest in this problem, and be- 
cause of some of the facts contained in 
the following press release, I thought 
that it might be of value to other Mem- 
bers of the House: 

Wor CRITICIZES ADMINISTRATION FOR Mis- 
LEADING COST ESTIMATES ON THE HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 
Congressman Len Worr, Democrat of Iowa, 

said in Washington today, “I cannot believe 

that a 40 percent miscalculation by the ad- 
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ministration in the costs of the highway 
was a simple, technical error.” 

Wor said that the administration told 
Congress in 1956 that the total cost of the 
highway program would be $25 billion. Now 
we are told that the costs will be over $36 
billion, 

In his remarks Wort proposed a plan 
which would make possible a contihuation 
of the Interstate Highway System without 
Increasing gas taxes at this time. Worr 
pointed out that the present difficulty of the 
interstate highway program is a temporary 
one which can be corrected by using more 
of the revenue gained from autos, auto acces- 
sories and tires than are now being used 
directly for the highway trust fund. He said, 
“total receipts collected from excise taxes on 
highway road collected items are $3.6 billion 
whereas only $2.2 billion find their way into 
the highway fund. Over §1.4 billion collected 
from excise taxes could be used to make up 
the deficit which the administration says 
will exist in the highway fund. It is sound 
fiscal policy to use revenues gained from a 
particular area of the economy to improve 
that area, I hope that an intelligent re- 
eyaluation of assigning tax moneys will be 
undertaken by the administration.” 

WoLr also pointed out that the Bureau of 
Public Roads is presently making a compre- 
hensive revenue and tax study of our road 
system which will be completed and enacted 
into law in 1961 and, consequently, “we 
should not be hasty in instituting new tax 
measures without the benefit of this study.” 

Wotr stated that he was opposed to any 
tax increase to make up the temporary def- 
icit because “as is well known, it is almost 
impossible to remove taxes after they have 
once been levied. Experience teaches us that 
levying a tax is mot a temporary fiscal 
measure.” 

“What is needed to solve the present 
dilemma of the highway program,” he said, 
“is greater tax benefits derived from auto 
and truck recepits going direct Into the 
highway fund during the next few years, and 
the enactment of the comprehensive sug- 
gestions of the Bureau of Public Roads on 
highway users tax in 1961.” 


United States-Soviet Debates on Freedom 
Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 
Mr. WILEY, Mr. President, today the 


country and the world looks forward 
with mixed expectations to the exchange 


Visits by the President and Premier 


Khrushchev. 

Realistically, we recognize that the 
Visits may, or may not, contribute to a 
lessening of tensions and to ironing out 
East-West differences. In all likelihood, 
the settlement of such differences, if ac- 
complished at all, will be a long-term 
Challenge. While hoping for the best 
from the exchange visits, I believe we 
Must not expect overnight changes in 
Communist tactics. Rather, we must 
look ahead to see what else can be done 
to resolve problems, reduce tensions, and 
lessen the possibility of war. 

As one way of accomplishing these ob- 
Jectives, I believe that a series of college- 
level debates between teams representing 
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the United States and the Soviet Union 
would be useful. The debates would be 
on the theme, “Our Free Way of Life 
Against the Communist Way of Life,” 
and would cover government, economics, 
religion, and other major topics that rep- 
resent differences between our systems. 

I ask unanimous consent that a pro- 
posed program, relating to the debates, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: — 

The proposed debates envision: 

1. Agreement between the United States 
and Soviet governments for the exchange of 
college teams to debate the comparative 
values of freedom versus communism; 

2. Selection of a United States debate 
team (or teams) on a competitive basis; 

3. Nongovernmental sponsorship for the 
program, with guidance by educational lead- 
ership; and 

4. Selection of specific institutions (per- 
haps ten) within the United States and the 
Soviet Union for the debates. 


TEARING DOWN THE IRON CURTAIN 


The goals would be: (1) to combat the 
distortions spread about us by the Com- 
munist propaganda machine; (2) to giye the 
Soviet people a realistic comparison of the 
values, objectives, methods, and achleve- 
ments of the U.S. system and Soviet sys- 
tems; (3) provide the American people with 
a clearer concept of Soviet ideas, beliefs, 
and other factors to better enable us to 
understand and attempt to resolve East- 
West differences, 

Among the greatest benefit of such an ex- 
change, I believe, would be the opportunity 
to again expose the Russian people to an 
un-distorted picture of the American way of 
life, goals, ideas, and policies of peace. 

The exchange of debate teams—as a fol- 
low-up to the trip of Vice President Nixon 
and the Elsenhower-Khrushchey visits—too, 
would help to tear down the Iron Curtain. 
If allowed to stand, this curtain will only 
increase, rather than diminish, tension, fear, 
and the possibility of war. 


REFUTING KHRUSHCHEV’S BRAGGING ABOUT 
SOCIALISM 

Mr. Khrushchev has challenged the United 
States to a battle of ideas. Let's take on 
the Communists. I am confident we will be 
the victors. 

The Soviet Premier has often bragged that 
our own system has outlived its purpose and 
that our grandchildren would like under 
socialism (in the Soviet Union, a false 
front for Communist dictatorship). I be- 
lieve that our college debate teams can not 
ónly effectively refute this oft-repeated 
falsehood, but also would be able to impress 
upon the Russians that we—and our chil- 
dren—are dedicated to democratic proceses, 
capitalism and freedom voluntarily—not 
through coercion of a 4-6 percent minority 
such as that by which the Communist Party 
now dominates Russia, 

VICTORY WILL BE BASED ON KNOWLEDGE, NOT 
IGNORANCE 


I am aware, of course, that there will be 
those who would criticize the idea of Soviet 
exponents of communism coming to this 
country, Senator Wimexy continued. How- 
ever, we cannot fight an ideology through 
ignorance. Although we ize that the 
Communists—even the leaders—do not know 
much of our way of life, we must also 
candidly admit that we, also, are too little 
aware of Russia’s progress in recent years. 

FREEDOM WILL TRIUMPH 


To effectively combat this atheistic idéol- 
ogy, we must accept its challenges head on, 
analyze it, show up its weaknesses, and 
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provide a comparative set of facts, figures, 
principles, ideas and ideals by which the 
Russians—and the world—can make a well- 
reasoned judgment as to which system—in 
the long run—will provide the best kind of 
life for its people. 

I am confident that our system and its 
ideals will triumph. 

In view of the devastating effect which 
nuclear-missile warfare would have on the 
whole world, it is wiser to take the existing 
opportunity to debate them on ideological 
grounds, than ultimately meet them on bat- 
tlegrounds. 

We must realistically recognize, of course, 
that the cold war—eyen through a broader 
East-West exchange of ideas—is not likely 
to turn overnight into an era of sweetness 
and light. For, as yet, Mr. Khruschey has 
made no sign that he is ready and willing 
S supplement his words of peace with real 


Consequently, we must continue to remain 
alert, vigilant, open to negotiations, but not 
willing to make unilateral concessions—and 
keep our powder dry. 


Donald Comer Writes Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce Kearns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Donald Comer is chairman of the 
executive committee, Avondale Mills, 
and chairman of the board of directors, 
Cowikee Mills, and a leader on the Amer- 
ican textile manufacturing scene. In a 
recent letter to Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Kearns, he has pointed 
up graphically the problems now being 
encountered by farmers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, merchants, cottonseed crush- 
ers, spinners, and men engaged in many 
related trades, because of the continued 
importation of cheap foreign textile 
products in excessive amounts. Believ- 
ing this letter will be of great interest to 
my colleagues here in Congress, I am 
pleased to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, under leave heretofore granted: 

Jury 27, 1959. 
Mr. Henry KEARNS, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Ma. Kearns: My principal excuse for 
writing you again is to call your attention 
to the fact that the National Cotton Council 
composed of farmers, ginners, warehouse- 
men, merchants, cottonseed crushers, and 
spinners have all asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture for protection against unfair 
cotton-good imports under the provision 
of section 22 of the Agriculture Act and to 
ask the assistance of the Commerce Depart- 
ment in this effort. While writing I would 
also like to call to your attention that ever 
since the AAA legislation our Government 
has been trying to put a sales tax on cotton 
in order to help pay promised farm sub- 
sidies. 

At first they let cotton sell at the world 
market but required American mills to pay 
4 cents per pound extra which they called 
a processing tax. This immediately put our 
cotton goods In an unfair competitive posi- 
tion with every substitute and every com- 
petitive fiber, The mills complained bitterly 
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and long over their growing hurt, There 
were some fallures—two in Alabama that 
I know of. One in Ozard and one in Enter- 
prise. These two mills because of in- 
ability to pay the accumulated tax were put 
in bankruptcy by the Federal Government 
nnd sold at auction. This situation was only 
cleared by the Supreme Court declaring the 
tax unconstitutional. Today the Govern- 
ment has changed their tactics. They have 
fixed a so-called parity price for cotton 
which the American mills have been paying. 
The foreign mills largely refused to pay this 
price and millions of bales of cotton accumu- 
lated in our warehouses. 

In those early days the foreign mills had 
to have about half of their wants stpplied 
by American cotton but because the parity 
price was considerably higher than the world 
price the foreign demand for American cot- 
ton has shrunk to about one-seventh. This 
artificial high price for American cotton is 
not only killing the foreign market but 18 
encouraging the growing of cotton in every 
other country in the world. The Depart- 
ment recently has been offering our accumu- 
lated cotton to the rest of the world about 
6% cents under the parity price. They are 
proposing now to make this 8 cents begin- 
ning August 1, and they are not protecting 
the American spinner from the return in this 
country of goods made from this cheaper 
cotton to say nothing of his cheaper wages. 

By some hocus-pocus we are now burdened 
with 8 cents instead of 4 cents, Instead of 
taxing me 4 cents they give my competitors 
a bonus of 8 cents. Since the Supreme Court 
threw out the 4-cent law it seems to me we 
should go to them now for our rescue from 
this second double threat to our life. Could 
your Department suggest the best way to 
start such a procedure? 

Yours very truly, 
Donatp COMER. 


Excerpts From Address of Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 


versity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 12 of this year, Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, president of Howard University, 
made the Lincoln’s birthday address 
before the joint convention of the Michi- 
gan Legislature. 

There is no man living better qualified 
to speak of Abraham Lincoln than Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson. The son of slave 
parents he, like Lincoln, has devoted his 
life to all the people of this country. He 
has been teacher, preacher, YMCA 
worker, and educator. In 1922, when he 
was only 32 years old, he delivered a 
commencement address at Harvard Uni- 
versity, which is still remembered. Its 
tile was “The Faith of the American 
Negro.” 

It gives me pleasure to offer for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Johnson’s Lincoln's 
Birthday address of 1959. The whole 
speech should be included, for it was a 
magnificent one. Space problems alone 
have forced me to excerpt from it. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Dr. Johnson's 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

An ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN BY Dr. 
Morpecar W. JOHNSON, PRESDENT or HOW- 
ARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., BEFORE 
JOINT CONVENTION OF THE MICHIGAN LEGIS- 
LATURE, FEBRUARY 12, 1959 
Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cramton, 

distinguished members of the senate and 
house of the great State of Michigan, I am 
deeply grateful to you for the privilege which 
you give me today of joining you in medita- 
tive appreciation of our great leader, Abra- 
ham Lincoln—the man whose name is the 
greatest of all names connected with popular 
government in the history of the world. I 
have come to you today, bearing in my heart 
a deep sense of personal indebtedness to 
this man, for I am a child of slaves. My 
father was a slave and my mother was born 
a slave. Both of them were set free by 
Abraham Lincoln. Along with the deep 
sense of debt which I bear in my heart to- 
ward him is another which is akin to it, 
namely, the sense of debt which I bear toward 
you and for your kindred in this State who, 
under the leadership of Abraham Lincoln, 
made so very large an investment of devotion 
and suffering in that cause which made it 
possible for us to be free. I know that if 
that humble minority to which I belong 
could be aware that I am here today they 
would want me to tell you that they will 
never forget these things. They will remem- 
ber the name of Abraham Lincoln and the 
citizens of these free States as long as they 
live, and they will cherish these revered 
memories and hand them down to their 
children and their children’s children until 
the end of time, 

I want to thank the members of this 
senate and house because your interest in 
this minority is still vibrantly alive. In re- 
cent years you have responded in a wonder- 
ful manner to the leadership of the Honor- 
able Louis C. Cramton in the house, by cross- 
ing all party lines to establish a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act in this State, which 
undertakes to provide an open door of eco- 
nomic opportunity for every citizen, regard- 
less of his race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Several years ago I had the privilege 
of coming here to attend a banquet which 
was given in honor of Mr. Cramton, at which 
time outstanding members of this body and 
your distinguished Governor heaped honors 
upon him for his diligent and unwearying 
devotion to the passage of this Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act and for the outstanding 


character of his devotion to the public good. 


My heart throbbed with joy at this banquet, 
for I have known and loved Mr. Cramton 
for 32 years. He is the best living example of 
Abraham Lincoln whom I know of in this 
world. 

In undertaking to talk with you about 
Abraham Lincoln today I must approach 
him from that angle of his life which in- 
terests me most deeply. I am a teacher of 
young men and women. Among my gradu- 
ates who give me greatest pride are a few 
who have become distinguished servants of 
humanity in the field of the public life. I 
am always searching for those qualities in 
men of distinction which have proved effec- 
tive in the public life, hoping to be able to 
speak with my students about those quali- 
ties in such wise as to cause them to study 
and to reflect upon them, with the purpose 
of making these qualities a part of the basic 
ingredients of their lives. Of all the men in 
the public life of the world who have deeply 
impressed me m this respect, Abraham Lin- 
coln is one who grows on my affections year 
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by year. The qualities of his heart and mind 
are remarkable, beyond measure, in their 
fitness and power to sustain and to trans- 
form the institutions of the democratic pub- 
lic life. Now if you will remember that this 
is a schoolteacher and a child of slaves talk- 
ing with you, having perhaps a bigger 
message in his heart than he is able fully 
to articulate, you will try to think with me 
as I speak. In this way your own intuitions 
will supplement what I have to say and may 
turn an otherwise stumbling effort into a 
matter of power. 


THE FIRST PERIOD OF LINCOLN’S LIFE, 1809 TO 
1854 


The great work of emancipating the slaves 
and the preservation of the Union, for which 
Abraham Lincoln -will be remembered 
throughout the ages, was done in the last of 
the three periods from 1861 to 1865, and the 
decisive political events preceding this great 
work were brought to pass in the period 
from 1854 to 1860. It has been customary to 
pass over this first period of 45 years in a 
cursory manner as if it were really of very 
little Importance. It appears that Abraham 
Lincoln himself rather thought of it in this 
way. He was a man who spent very little 
time thinking about the days of his boyhood 
and early manhood. When people tried to 
make a great deal of it, he said, “Why, it 18 a 
great folly to attempt to make anything out 
of me or my early life. It can all be con- 
densed into a single sentence, and that sen- 
tence you will find in Gray's Hlegy— The 
short and simple annals of the poor.“ 

But there was a whole lot nrore to the life 
of Abraham Lincoln in those first 45 years 
than he himself took time to mention. For 
in those 45 years this man developed by his 
own efforts one of the most powerful groups 
of qualifications for political leadership ever 
to be found In history. These are the quali- 
ties which made him the power that he was 
from 1854 to 1861, when he became Presi- 
dent of the United States, and which led 
him in the years 1861 to 1865 to become the 
emancipator of the slaves and the preserver 
of the Union. 


A VIVID AND POWERFUL ETHICAL DISPOSITION 


Now what are these qualities? First of 
all, Abraham Lincoln developed in those 
early years a vivid and powerful ethical 
disposition which he made radically applic- 
able to every human being whom he 
touched—whatever his race, color, creed, sex 
or national origin—and he extended it even 
to animals. He was especially sensitive in 
the presence of cruelty, either to men or ani- 
mals, and often found it impossible to pass 
by an animal in distress. 

This was no quality merely given to him. 
Maybe the greatest part—the instinctive 
part—was given to him, but he cultivated 
the rest of it deliberately and thoughtfully. 
He had the same experience that most of us 
have when we pass by a man or an animal 
suffering from cruelty or distress. He got a 
message from his heart. which told him: 
“This is your kinsman and he is hurt. Are 
you going to help him.“ Again and again in 
his life he tried to pass by, but again and 
again he would comre back deliberately, 
thoughtfully, and help that man or help that 
animal. He kept this up constantly until it 
became an habitual disposition of his life, 
and it never weakened until the day he died. 
He was never able to look on cruelty com- 
placently. He was never able to look at men 
and women who suffered from any unjust 
cause without feeling identified with them. 
This is where he got his great conviction 
that slavery was wrong, that the cruelty con- 
nected with slavery was wrong, that a cruel 
thing like this had no business to exist on 
this earth, and that somehow or other it 
ought to be done away with. There is no 
place on record where he never sald anything 
different from that. He said it over and over 
again, because it was a considered Judgment, 
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arising from the heart, confirmed by the re- 

flections of deliberate intelligence, and nour- 

ished as a part of his life, 

A THOROUGH ACCEPTANCE OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 

In the second place, Abraham Lincoln was 
& man who had a thorough grasp of the 
Meaning of the Declaration of Independence, 
and he accepted the radically transitive uni- 
versal ethics of that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with all his heart. I do not mean 
Merely that he accepted it intellectually. 
He accepted it as a part of his very being. 
Abraham Lincoln had one of the most 
Precious habits that a man can have in this 
world—the habit of prolonged aloneness in 
Meditation and in thought. Being im- 
pressed by the language of the Declaration 
of Independence for example, he would go 
off with it by himself, or he would sit alone 
by the fire when there was no one at home 
but himself or when other people were sleep- 
ing. Then, wrapping his long legs around 
the chair and putting his arms on the back 
ot the chair, he would read the words alone, 
asking himself, “Now, just what was it that 
these men had in mind when they wrote 
these words? Of all the politically signifi- 
cant words written on paper, these were the 
most precious to him: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by thelr Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That, 


to secure these rights, governments are insti- 


tuted among men, deriving their Just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter it or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government.” 

These words he turned over and over in 
his mind until the spirit of them possessed 
him through and through, and until he felt 
the electric possibilities of them in all the 
aspects of his being—intellectual, moral, and 
Spiritual, Of these words he said, “I have 
never had a feeling politically that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence * * * which 
gave liberty, not alone to the people of this 
country, but I hope to the world, for all 
future time., It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weight would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men.” 

Whenever you hear him speak about The 
Union” this is what he is talking about. He 
is never talking merely about the physical 
union of men in the physical territory of the 
United States. He is talking about that 
Union “conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal - the most hopeful community of life, 
the most powerful community of life, the 
Most creative community of life in the world. 
And when he said that, above all things, he 
Wished to preserve the Union, this is what 
he meant. He felt that these words of the 
Declaration of Independence were the elec- 
trie cord sweeping through the entire Decla- 
Tation of Independence, the foundation and 
inspiration of the Constitution of the United 
States, and that there was no cruelty, no evil, 
no neglect of human rights or human welfare 
that could long endure in the presence of 
their moving and cleansing power. 

A MASTERFUL POWER OF COMMUNICATION 

In the third place, Abraham Lincoln ac- 
quired in early life a masterful power of com- 
munication. In all the history of public 
Political speech there is no man in this coun- 
try who ever had a greater power than Abra- 

Lincoln. It was an intellectual power, 

use he was a thoughtful man who gath- 
fred his facts and arranged his arguments 
With great care. He carefully studied gram- 
mar. He studied the language of the Bible 
end pondered it and absorbed it in his sys- 
tem. He studied mathematics, not in order 
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that he might become a mathematician, but 
that he might reason precisely, consecutively 
and with a clear and powerful relatedness. 
But there was something more than intellec- 
tual power in his speaking. There was a 
moral power and often persuasive moral 
beauty in what he said. He respected and 
loved the people to whom he was speaking. 
He believed in the capacity of the most ordi- 
nary man to understand the most profound 
ethical and political truths, if he needed them 
for his life. And when he spoke to such men 
he was not making an oration of words. He 
was speaking what he deeply believed. He 
was speaking directly and simply as if the 
fate of the world were depending upon his 
being understood. Sometimes when he 
spoke his rugged, melancholy face would light 
up like a lamp and throw a glow of persuasive 
beauty to the very ends of the auditorium. 
People loved him, believed in him, flocked to 
him because he bought their allegiance with 
the gold of sincerity and clarity that came 
to them from a pure heart. 
HABITUALLY SIMPLE AND TRUTHFUL IN 
c INDIVIDUAL RELATIONS 


Another of his great qualities—the 
fourth—was his habituation of himself in 
his actions to simple and truthful relation- 
ships with individual human beings. You 
can see this nowhere better than in his prac- 
tice of the law. If a client had a crooked or 
an unjust case, he would not take it if he 
knew it beforehand. If he took the case 
and found out afterwards that the cause was 
crooked or unjust, he would do everything 
consistent with the law to get out of it. He 
was helpless to use his best powers in the 
presence of the necessity to defend cruelty or 
crookedness. But if you had an honest case, 
very often the first thing he would try-to 
do was to see whether he could adjust it 
without going into court, and especially if 
the case involved cruelty and injustice, he 
would put his whole life and soul into that 
case. He would address himself to the jury 
in simple, direct and unadorned speech, and 
when he came to the cruelty involved, his 
language would sometimes burn with a fire of 
indignation as if to scorch the very ground on 
which he stood. And when he had finished, 
what did he charge you? Just about what it 
would take to buy the groceries and to take 
care of the most ordinary expenses of living. 
He did not take your case for the accumula- 
tion of money. He took it for the joy of set- 
ting things right, for the privilege of being 
vehicular toward the establishment of 
justice. 

A SENSE OF HAVING GREAT UNSPENT POWER 


Along toward the end of this preparatory 
period of his life, the fifth quality developed 
within him, which is remarkable to think 
about: he developed a sense of having great 
unspent power and a sense of melancholy 
distress because that power in him had never 
had a chance to be used up fully in some 
great cause. He walked about conscious of 
that power and with the feeling that some 
day the occasion would arise when he would 
use it for everything that he had in him. 
He respected that occasion and looked to- 
ward it, afar off, with melancholy hope, and 
because he respected that far off occasion, 
he never would sell his powers cheaply. He 
would not sell them for money. He was a 
poor man and the powers he had could have 
made him a great corporation lawyer and 
could have gotten him riches quickly, if he 
had gone to the big city; but he knew that 
what he had was too precious for money and 
he would not sell it so. He would not sell 
it either in order to cheat people out of 
their votes. In the first election in which 
he ever sought office, he said simply, “I am 
humble Abraham Lincoln. I have been 
solicited by my friends to become a candi- 
date for the legislature. My politics are 
short and sweet. I am in favor of a na- 
tional bank. I am in favor of the internal 
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improvement system and high protective 
tariff. These are my sentiments. If elected, 
I shall be thankful; if not it will be the 
same.” And although he went to the State 
Capitol 3 times and to Congress once, as the 
elected representative of the people, he quit 
them both with very great dissatisfaction of 
heart, because he was occupying political 
power and moving about among men who 
accepted political power without having any 
great cause at stake. For him to be in politi- 
cal office with no great cause to use up his 
powers, was too cheap an occupation. He 
did not like it. He did not want it. He 
stayed at home, nourishing his powers, wait- 
ing for a great and worthy day to come. 

Now I want to suggest that here in this 
preparatory period of his life Abraham Lin- 
colin developed five of the greatest possible 
human qualities. (1) A vivid and powerful 
ethical disposition, livingly applied to every 
type of human being, him to respect 
them, to deal truthfully with them and to 
allow his compassion to go out to them 
whenever they were cruelly treated or left 
alone with struggles that they could not 
endure; (2) A wholehearted devotion to the 
Declaration of Independence, so that the 
city of justice which he saw when he read 
it, lived in his mind's eye like a city built by 
God. He longed to be of great use to that 
city, and would rather have died than to 
have betrayed it; (3) remarkable powers of 
communication: Simple and direct speech to 
people whom he loved, unadorned and never 
mixed with deceit; the marshalling of facts 
accurately and honorably, the drawing of 
conclusions with inexorable logic; reverent 
of truth, and at times throbbing with a pas- 
sionate devotion to justice which caused his 
face to radiate with hope and expectancy; 
(4) a sustained habit of simplicity and 
truthfulness in his everyday actions affect- 
ing ordinary people. When he practiced law 
in a circuit of 14 different counties, he met 
and served a multitude of men whose names 
were without celebrity of any kind. He 
saluted them with co served them 
truthfully and honorably, loved them and 
enjoyed their trust. They called him “Hon- 
est Abe” and knew that he was a man who 
was utterly reliable, who when he gave his 
word meant what he said and would do it, 
whatever it cost him in time or effort or 
money; (5) & great sense of power residing 
in him—intellectual power, moral power, 
spiritual power locked up with an immense 
energy of devotion—but power waiting for 
a great and worthy occasion of use, not to be 
sold cheaply, not to be used for the heaping 
up of money, nor merely to buy high office. 
There was only one plece of goods he wanted 
most eagerly to buy—a great cause that 
would consume his powers as a great fire 
consumes wood. That cause came to him 
in 1854 when the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed. The whole country was shocked 
with a sense of crisis that swept like wild- 
fire into every State of the North and it 
swept into the heart of Abraham Lincoln, 
He knew that his hour had come. At once 
he laid aside everything and straightway 
went where he could place himself at the 
disposal of a powerful inward necessity to 
strengthen the people in this crisis, for the 
life and death struggle between slavery and 
the Union which he loved. 


SECOND PERIOD OF LINCOLN'S LIFE— 
1854-60 

One who reads the history of the second 
period of Abraham Lincoln's life, from 1854 
to 1860 will find him giving an unparalleled 
devotion to political action. First of all, he 
made a decisive change in party allegiance. 
In the history of parties in this country 
there is nowhere a record of devotion su- 
perior to that which this man Lincoln put 
into the building of the Republican Party 
between the years 1854 and 1800, In this 
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undertaking he subordinated entirely his 
personal ambition to hold political office, 
UTMOST USE OF HIS POWERS OF 
COMMUNICATION 

He put all of his remarkable powers of 
communication at the disposal of his cause. 
He sought out and obtained direct con- 
frontation with Douglas, the greatest pro- 
ponent of slavery, and conducted a series of 
debates with him, which turned out to be 
one of the most determinative debates ever 
carried on in the world. He took the pro- 
gram of the Republican Party and expounded 
it from every helpful angle that deep moral 
conviction and logic could conceive; he de- 
fended it from every angle that sincerity and 
logic could command, until by his convic- 
tions and his thought he had established it 
in an impregnable and persuasive position. 
COMPASSION FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


Now I come to the third and last period 
In. the life of Abraham Lincoln. In this 
period I wish to concentrate attention en- 
Urely upon a quality which first appeared in 
the early days of his conflict with the slave 
system, but which reached its greatest de- 
velopment only in this third period; namely, 
his compassion toward the people of the 
South. 

In the earliest days of Abraham Lincoln's 
fight against slavery he learned how to do 
what is almost impossible: How to fight an 
evil cause without entertaining malice and 
enmity toward the men who support that 
evil cause. He hated slavery but he never 
hated the slaveowners or the people of the 
South as a group. When he agreed as he 
did agree that the Constitution required him 
to leave slavery alone in the Southern States, 
he did not agree to this merely for the sake 
of taking a political position. He agreed to 
it because he believed in the righteousness 
of this position and because he intended to 
be loyal to it. Abraham Lincoln did not 
feel that the people of the South were dif- 
ferent in any fundamental respect from the 
people of the North. He did not feel that 
they supported the slave system, because 
there was some peculiar element in their hu- 
man makeup which inevitably required them 
to do this. He knew that the people of the 
South had not hatched the slave system. 
The people of the North were just as much 
responsible for the development of the slave 
system as the people of the South. More- 
over, he knew that there were hundreds of 
thousands and even millions of white people 
in the South who held no slaves, and would 
like to get rid of the slave system, but now 
that the slave system had come to be the 
only working economic system in the South, 
they did not know how to get rid of it. He 
was not sure that he himself would know 
how to get rid of the slave system if he were 
then so situated in the South. Instead of 
hating the southerners, therefore, his com- 
passion went out to them with a loving 
heart. He knew that the slave system was 
injurious to them as well as to the Nation, 
and he wanted to bring it about some day 
that they would be in a position to put the 
slave system aside, and to unite freely in 
their hearts with their brethren of the North 
in support of the Union. He wanted to keep 
them in the Union so that a Union com- 
mitted by majority leadership to the propo- 
sition that all men are created free and equal 
could be decisively helpful to them in work- 
ing out a way to overcome the slave system 
and to establish complete freedom from it 
in their institutions and in their hearts. 

One of the most beautiful things about 
Abraham Lincoln's thinking during this pe- 
riod of his life was this: that although he 
was obliged to approve the taking of arms, 
and to justify and to carry through the 
killing of men in battle, never did he, under 
any circumstances, allow the actualities of 
war to alter his compassion for the people 
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of the South or to harden him into hating 
them or into despising them. When, on the 
one hand, some of his advisers urged him 
to despise them and to let them go their evil 
ways into secession, and when, on the other 
hand, some of his advisers urged him to 
take advantage of the secession, to break 
his personal and his party pledges and vin- 
dictively to free the slaves in spite of the 
Constitution to the contrary, his answer was 
always substantially the same, “I will not do 
it. They are still members of thé Union. 
It is my purpose that they shall remain 80. 
If we keep faith ‘with them and do our full 
duty in bringing the expansion of slavery to 
an end, we can eventually find a way to do 
away with slavery in their midst, with their 
consent and cooperation. In all these mat- 
ters I am the one who is responsible, and I 


must have some principle of my own to act 


upon. 
do it.” 

Not only did he persist in his compassion, 
he reached out his hand in loving solicitude, 
endeavoring to persuade them. “Brothers,” 
he said in effect, “you have made a great 
mistake. You have seceded from the Union, 
which is precious to us all. You have taken 
up arms against your country in order to 
advance a cause which will destroy the 
Union. You would not have done this but 
for the evil influence of the system of slav- 
ery on your institutions and in your hearts. 
Come now, give up the slaves. I will have 
the Government of the United States com- 
pensate you with money in full for every 
slave that you give up.” This was the 
length to which compassion took him and 
held him until the day when he met the 
Captain of Eternity in a decisive way. 

When the war was over and the victory 
was won, and when his advisers wanted to 
know, “Whom shall we seek to hang; upon 
whom shall we lay the retribution of 
death?" Nobody“ was the answer of his 
compassionate heart. These are our broth- 
ers. Tell them the gate is open. Let them 
come home and let us work together for 
the rebuilding of the Union.” 

Do you tell me that the history of the 
United States says that slavery was abol- 
ished and the Union was preserved by the 
victory of the Civil War? I tell you it is 
not so. There was one place in America 
where the slave was always free; there was 
one place in America where the Union was 
never broken—there in the heart of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. That is why we love him, 
black and white, North and South. That is 
why they love him in every nation in the 
world. That is why they will love him a 
thousand years from today. For he was Ub- 
erty. He was Union, He was freedom. 


“O, God, what can we ask Thee? 

That in every legislature in the land, 
In every Governor's chair, and in 

The White House itself, 

Again and again we may have 

One more man like Abraham Lincoln." 


It is my duty to do this and I will 


War on Corruption Is Job for Labor, 
Business, Bar 
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or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure today of introducing into 
the Recorp an article prepared by Mr. 
Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel of the 
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Senate Rackets Committee, which was 
written for United Press International. 

It is extremely interesting to me to 
observe that while we have been debat- 
ing labor-management reform legisla- 
tion here in the House of Representa- 
tives for the last 2 days on the basis of 
abuses within the labor movement itself, 
Mr. Kennedy points out very forcefully 
that the abuses have been just as shock- 
ing on the part of employers and em- 
ployer groups. 

Under the guise of labor reform, those 
who have traditionally found the legiti- 
mate labor movement an obstacle for 
their plans to completely exploit the 
American worker have tried to deny the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try the legitimate tools they need to 
carry out their collective bargaining. 

I am pleased to learn that Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who undoubtedly is one of the 
great authorities in this country in the 
field of labor-management abuses, at 
the very outset points out that the AFI 
CIO has moved vigorously and effec- 
tively to deal with this problem within 
its own ranks. 

I trust my colleagues will ponder the 
full significance of Mr. Kennedy’s obser- 
vations as we move toward a final vote 
on legislation in this vital field of labor- 
management relations. 

The article, which appeared in the 
Northern Virginia Sun on August 12, 
follows: 

Wan oN CORRUPTION Is Jon ror LABOR, BUSI- 
NESS, Bar 
(By Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel of the 
Rackets Committee) 

WaSHINGTON.—In 2½ years, the Senate 
Rackets Committee has heard a parade of 
witnesses who have told stories of theft, ex- 
tortion, doubledealing—or other forms of 
man's mistreatment of his fellow man. 

A great deal of this kind of testimony has 
led some people to the conclusion that the 
fault lies solely with labor. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The committee 
has looked into relatively few unions, and 
where corruption has been shown, the AFL- 
CIO has often moved vigorously and effec- 
tively to deal with the problem. The ex- 
pulsion from the AFL-CIO of the Teamsters 
and Bakery, Confectionery Workers unions 
are two such examples. 

At the same time, the committee has 
looked into some 50 companies and corpora- 
tions. No business group has yet to take 
any action comparable to that of labor 
against these business enterprises which 
have been shown to have engaged in un- 
savory practices, 

In addition, we have had a number of 
lawyers about whom there has been serious 
derogatory information. Some lawyers have 
invoked the fifth amendment before the 
committee. Yet bar associations have yet 
to take the first action against any of these 
offending members of the legal profession. 

The corruption we have uncovered weaves 
from labor to management to lawyers to all 
segments of our society. This is not labor’s 
problem any more than it is management's 
or the taxpayer's problem. It is a problem 
that strikes at every one of us; this corrup- 
tion is a problem for all of us as Americans. 

The committee of necessity has had to 
explore the seamy side in the field of labor- 
management relations, but a great many 
people showed great courage and we should 
not lose sight of their brave fight against 
tyranny and corruption, 

James Luken of Cincinnati is such an ex- 
ample, A leading Teamster oficial, he pro- 
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vided a marked contrast to the 100 fellow 
Teamster leaders who appeared before the 
committee and invoked the fifth amend- 
ment. He testified forthrightly about his 
fight with James R. Hoffa since he became 
head of a milk wagon drivers local in Cin- 
einnatl, and then head of the joint council 
there, s 

He told without dramatics the threats to 
his Ufe—how a hearse showed up at his 
house one day to pick up his body; how 
flowers were sent to his funeral. 

He told of his bitter fights with William 
Presser, the president of the Ohio Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, whom the committee has 
labeled corrupt. He related how Hoffa told 
him: “If you want to get ahead in the 
Teamsters in Ohio, you take orders from Bill 
Presser. He's my man." When Presser ap- 
peared before the committee he invoked the 
fifth amendment. 

The committee has found that the mark 
of corrupt leadership is its affinity for close 
relationship with employers; the frequent 
sellout of union members, In Ohio, where 
the contracts are higher than the Hoffa- 
negotiated Michigan contracts, Luken and 
his associates have had to fight “side deals” 
executed by Hoffa with large trucking com- 
panies, to the detriment of the members. 
In New York, where the contracts are far 
superior to those negotiated in the Midwest, 
Teamster official Tom Hickey stood his 
ground against Hoffa in 1954 and won for 
them wage increases far in excess of what 
Hoffa had told the large motor carriers they 
could settle for. 

Luken and Hickey are but two examples of 
the majority of teamster officials throughout 

country who are honest and who devote 
their energies to the improvement of con- 
ditions of their fellow workers. 

One of the committee's most inspiring 
witnesses was John Meir, a 23-year-old 
lawyer whose New York group took up the 
Cause of thousands of Negro and Puerto 
Rican workers, working for sweatshop wages 
and under sweatshop conditions in small 
Manufacturing plants in New York. 

He found part of the root of the problem 
Was corruptly led locals of the old UAW- 
AFL (now the Allied Industrial Workers 
Union). But he also found that for every 
crooked labor leader there was a greedy em- 
Ployer, only too eager to do business at 
the expense of his workers and in the in- 
terest of his higher profits. McNiff's fight 
Was made much harder by the attitude of 
these employers who maintained that the 
Signing of “sweetheart” contracts was just 
Part of routine business practices. 

McNiff’s forthright fight brought from 

Senator Barry GÒLDWATER the com- 
Ment that his testimony was by far the most 
Outstanding I have listened to in 5 years 
Of labor hearings. 

Daniel E. Conway, Joe Kane and others 
fought against the leadership of James Cross, 
head of the Bakery and Confectionary Work- 
ers, which was expelled from the AFL-CIO 

use of his corrupt leadership. They 
Went one step further and set up a new bak- 
ery union under the wing of organized labor 
and governed by its ethical standards. 

There are numerous other stories: 

Amos Reniker, the rank-and-file Teamster 
leader in Joplin, Mo., who has fought the 
autocratio rule of the local's secretary- 

Floyd Webb. When seven em- 
Ployes of a trucking company in Joplin pro- 
tested the way they were treated and sent 
a petition to Hoffa, he sent it back to Webb. 
Soon thereafter, one of the protesters was 
brutally beated with a ballpeen hammer. 
The local’s complicity in the matter was 
admitted when it paid a large settlement 
to the victim—but out of the dues of the 
local's members. Reniker came to Washing- 
despite threats in Joplin to keep his 
Mouth shut. 
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Mrs. Nancy Dawson, the pretty 32-year- 
old Detroit overall company owner who 
fought back when a mob-backed company 
entered into competition with her. She re- 
ceived numerous threats before her testi- 
mony, which at one point forced her to go 
into hiding for a week. But she came to 
Washington and told her story. 

The rank-and-file members of the oper- 
ating engineers union in Long Island, who 
have fought the dictatorial control of the 
Dekoning machine, father and son, at risk 
of their livelihoods and their lives. 

These people have faced great obstacles, 
but they have met the test of courage. 


U.S. Engineers View Soviet Exhibition 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we re- 
call, the Soviet exhibit in New York 

osed on August 11. 
ne the first time since the World's 
Fair in 1939, the exhibit gave American 
viewers a chance to see displays of tech- 
nological and cultural progress of the 
Soviet Union. 

We recognize, of course, that the So- 
viet exhibit left a wide variety of im- 
pressions upon U.S. viewers. Some felt 
it overemphasized the scientific and 
technological developments in Russia; 
others thought that the displays were 
based on hopes of things to come, rather 
than existing progress—even though the 
exhibits did contain some evidence of 
devices presently in operation; still oth- 
ers were impressed by the fact that, al- 
though progress in the Soviet Union is 
substantially behind the United States 
in many fields, they have come a long 
way in recent years. 

In this scientific-technological age, the 
Soviets—not only at the exhibit, but in 
their international dealings—heavily 
emphasize the progress that they have 
made in these particular fields. Conse- 
quently, I believe it is particularly en- 
lightening to get an engineer's view of 
the Soviet exhibition. 

The August edition of American En- 
gineer contained a thoughtful article en- 
titled “U.S. Engineers View of the Soviet 
Exhibition.” The article contains U.S. 
engineers’ evaluations of the Soviet ex- 
hibition. To give my collegues the bene- 
fit of their authoritative views on the 
display, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. ENGINEERS View SOVIET EXHIBITION 

(In the next 15 years the U.S.S.R. will rise 
to first place in the world, not only for the 
overall yolume of production but also for per 
capita output—The 21st Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union.) 

For the first time since New York's World 
Fair in 1939, Americans this summer are 
getting a chance to view a display of the 
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technological and cultural progress of the 
Soviet Union. 

Here, spread out on three floors of the New 
York Coliseum are the achievements—or, in 
some cases, the would-be achievements— 
which the 2ist Congress of the Communist 
Party boasted last winter would be the fore- 
runner of accomplishments that would 
the people of the U.S.S.R, the highest living 
standards in the world. 

Accompanied by fiye members of the New 
York State Society of Professional Engineers, 
the American Engineer toured the $12 mil- 
lon show last month to get a firsthand look 


at the engineering aspects of the Soviet Ex- 


hibition. Taking part in the tour were Her- 
bert F. Roemmele, director of alumni rela- 
tions and placement officer at Cooper Union; 
A. G. Kandolan, vice president of Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph; E. R. Smo- 
ley, consultant in petroleum and chemical 
engineering; W. J. O'Donnell, chief engineer, 
Applied Research and Development of Re- 
public Aviation Corp., and William Wocken- 
fuss, consultant in mechanical engineering. 

What the group found was not so much an 
exhibit of Russia today—although there was 
ample evidence on this score—but more of 
what the Soviets hope to have in the future. 
A future which the Russians see becoming 
a reality within the next 15 years. 

Everything from fur coats and the latest 
clothing fashtons to television sets and elec- 
tronic gadgets fill the three floors of the 
colosseum. But the big pride of the Soviet 
exhibitors appears to be their technological 
and scientific displays which overfiow the 
second floor. Clustered around a huge 
chrome-plated exhibit of sputnik models are 
machine tools, models of drilling rigs, steel 
mills and super airliners plus dozens of elec- 
tronic gadgets, navigational devices, and 
chemical displays. Practically every avail- 
able inch of the floor is crammed with some 
item, or some planned product of the Rus- 
sian technology. 

The engineering and scientific exhibits are 
handled artfully, with a sell-technique not 
too far removed from Madison Avenue. Eng- 
lish language tapes play constantly, describ- 
ing the more technical aspects of the ex- 
hibits. It is obviously a show geared to the 
general public rather than an attempt to 
present the technical engineering achieve- 
ments to American engineers and scientists. 

Here's the way one member of the New 
York group, E. R. Smoley, summed it up: 

“The show really isn't designed to present 
engineering materials to engineers or sci- 
entific materials to scientists, but rather to 
give the general public a sales talk on what 
225 are doing and what they are trying 
to do. 

“It’s really what they are trying to do * * * 
actually they are showing the future * * * 
they are talking about what they hope to do 
by 1965 and their exhibits and models are 
models of the future as much as anything 
else.” 

Another member, W. J. O'Donnell, spotted 
the same preoccupation with the future in 
the housing display: 

“They present what they have accom- 
plished to date, but they are trying to show 
where they are going in housing. The mod- 
els are all models of the future housing 
around the Moscow area.” 

Mr. Smoley saw it as a “contest of the 
future.” “They are selling themselves and 
their way of doing things for the future.” 

The exhibit, of course, was by no means 
limited to the Russian’s hopes and dreams. 
There was plenty of tangible evidence of 
present-day products and achievements 
scattered throughout the show—automobiles, 
tools, television sets, radios, space satellites. 

Mr. Wockenfuss got this general impression 
of the show: 

“I think the show was almost 
from the point of view that 40 years ago they 
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had hardly anything and now have almost 
everything in process and some of it in actual 
production. They have made tremendous 
strides but I believe they still have a few 
years to go before they equal the quality of 
our products.” 

The technicians and engineers who guided 
the NYSSPE group through the exhibit were 
perhaps as interesting as the show itself, 

Dean Roemmele was particularly impressed 
with this aspect. 

“I was rather impressed with the fact they 
did not dodge any questions and tried to 
go out of their way to tell us important 
facts. * * On the whole I thought we were 
well received. 

The Russians appeared especially proud of 
a display of machine tools, several of which 
operated by punch cards and tape. However, 
Mr. Wockenfuss, a consultant in mechanical 
engineering, described the tools as “stand- 
ard” products, “Nothing exceptional on any 
one of them. Relatively crude by our 
standards.” 

While the New York group looked on, one 
of the machine drills, operated by tape, stub- 
bornly refused to function properly. After 
a couple of adjustments by the embarrassed 
Soviet technicians, the machine went back 
to work and obediently etched out the word 
“peace” on a metal block. 

The Soviets devoted a large part of the 
display to electronic units. Much of this 
was in the consumer area—television sets 
and radios. Among the exhibits was an im- 
pressive working model of a Russian airport 
with the latest in navigational devices. 
Tiny jet models take off and land while 
radar instruments plot the course of the 
Plane. Spectators could listen in on the 
tower instructions by means of telephones 
located around the model. 

After viewing the exhibits, Mr. Kandoian, 
the ITT engineer, said he believed the Rus- 
slan's state of art in the electronic field was 
beginning to be comparable to that of the 
United States. He described the radios and 
television sets on display as very good.“ but 
not too different from the sets in the United 
States and Europe. 

Mr. Kandoian noted that the cheaper sets 
had printed wiring, while the more expen- 
sive models used hand-soldered wiring. He 
also said the Russians appeared to be farther 
behind in providing overall nationwide 
telecommunications and in the use of 
microwave techniques. 

“The ability to get television throughout 
the country is apparently limited,” Mr. 
Kandolan commented. “Most of it is con- 
centrated around Moscow and the big cities.” 

“But they are beginning to bridge the 
gap in electronics * * * whether or not 
they will continue to forge ahead is any- 
body's guess,” he said. 

Boris Fedjuk, who identified himself as 
on engincer in the Moscow Television Lab- 
oratories, led the group through the elec- 
tronics display. Speaking flawless English, 
Mr, Fedjuk was often high in praise of the 
products he was describing. 

Once he fiatly stated that the Russian 
television sets were superior to U.S. models 
and lamented the fact that the United 
States and other Western nations were not 
buying them. Later he was asked how the 
printed circuits in some of the cheaper sets 
could be repaired. He replied the sets were 
“twice as reliable” as the U.S. sets because 
the Russian Government maintained strict 
quality control. 

Russian advances in space and aviation 
wore depicted in a series of elaborate models. 
The displays, however, were not overly re- 
vealing from an engineering standpoint. 

Mr. O'Donnell, from Republic Aviation, 
had this to say on these exhibits: 

“They actually didn't show very much in 
these models Of course, we know they 
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have a aircraft. In fact they have 
their TU-114 right out here at Idlewild Air- 
port.” (It carried the Russian Minister Frol 
Kozlov to the exhibit in an 11-hour trip, 
nonstop from Moscow.) 

We also know they have large rocket 
engines and this has enabled them to do 
things earlier (in the space field) than we 
could since they could use cruder electronics 
in their space vehicles. You might say they 
did it by the ‘brute force’ method,” 

Mr. O'Donnell, however, described the ac- 
tual exhibits in these two fields as not much 
to look at. 

Slogans and typical Soviet propaganda 
statements were tossed in wherever there was 
an extra foot of space. “In the U.S.S.R. 
unemployment has been stamped out for all 
time.“ “People receive equal pay for equal 
work.” “In the Soviet Union, education is 
free of charge.” 

Another read: “More than 90,000 engi- 
neers are trained in the U.S.S.R. a year.” 

Underneath these high-sounding slogans 
and statutes of heroic workers were some 
concrete evidence that it wasn't all propa- 
ganda. Evidence of a nation that has moved 
rapidly in 40 years to a place of prominence 
in the world. And probably more impor- 
tant were the show's numerous hints of Rus- 
sla's grandiose hopes and plans for its future 
development. 

As Mr. Wockenfuss commented after the 
tour: 

“At the present time I don’t worry 
about their competitiveness, but in 25 years 
I think we better look out.” 

And Mr. O'Donnell saw it coming even 
faster. 

“I think in less time than that, because 
they are moving ahead very rapidly. * * * 
I think maybe it's a matter of 5 or 10 years.” 


Space People Storics Unverified 
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HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third and final article on “Flying 
Saucers” by George Todt in the North 
Hollywood (Calif.) Valley Times. 

Mr. Todt, an able and talented re- 
porter, has done an excellent job and 
rendered a commendable service in col- 
lecting, analyzing, and reporting the 
main trends of thought and opinion on 
this subject: 

Space PEOPLE STORIES UNVERIFIED 

The basic difference of approach to the 
problem of flying saucers by the competing 
UFOlogist and Contactee groups is, as I ex- 
plained yesterday, that of the scientific 
method versus a non-scientific one. 

The UFOlogist is one who is continuously 
searching for the kind of realistic data which 
can be incorporated into substantial evi- 
dence which will stand up under the most 
searching scrutiny by anyone. He is in- 
terested in the truth alone and has no axe 
to grind of any kind. He stays open-minded 
until all the returns are in to be counted. 

The person described as Contactee, on the 
other hand, has shown little, if any, con- 
cern in the past for the element of demon- 
strable proof. As a matter of fact, leaders 
of this controversial group seem to become 
invariably rather testy—or at least haughty 
in the extreme—whenever a demand for ade- 
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quate proof is requested of them, And abso- 
lutely none has ever been forthcoming. 

The leading Contactees, sometimes called 
Saucerlans, prefer to reply to our requests 
for proof something like this: 

“Well, if you can't take my word for it— 
you are indeed hopeless.” 

Just like that, you see. 

As you perhaps might have guessed after 
reading this far, few self-respecting UFOlog- 
ists would care to contact members of the 
various Contactee cults with even a 10-foot 
pole that had a skyhook attached to the end 
of it. Not in several weeks of Sundays, and 
that's for sure. In truth, they are carefully 
avoided wherever possibie. 

On the other hand there has been increas- 
ing evidence, which is mounting rapidly of 
late, to show that the mystic Contactees are 
working overtime to penetrate the ranks of 
the scientific clan. Apparently they believe 
that such infiltration would give them stat- 
ure and, perhaps, some measure of respecta- 
bility in intellectual circles. 

Their devious methods to gain such ques- 
tlonable results are often quite amusing, 
even ludicrous, at times. One means of 
deception practiced upon an unsuspecting 
public, which is rather an ingenious device 
of sorts, is this one: Guilt by association, in 
reverse. An example of such shennanigans 
might be to take the names of the most 
respectable UFOlogy outfits—such as the Na- 
tional Investigations Committee on Aerial 
Phenomena (NICAP), Cilivian Saucer In- 
telligence of New York (CSI), or Aerial 
Phenomena Research Organization (APRO), 
for example—and “accidentally” place them 
in the midst of a routine directory“ list of 
Contactee cults immediately before a big 
convention of the latter was about to com- 
mence. 

Then, when the local press ultimately has 
a field day at the expense of Saucerlan ele- 
ments who have talked in the most gran- 
doise cosmic terms without bothering to 
offer any scientific evidence to support their 
amazing and unverifiable claims—the inno- 
cent UFOlogists simultaneously get taken 
along willy-nilly for a very undeserved ride 
on their parts. 5 

You see, it’s “guilt by association“ —-and 
the UFOlogists don't like it even a little bit. 
Which accounts for their understandable 
chariness in getting mixed up with anything 
even remotely resembling Saucerians if they 
can help it. 7 

So anytime we might happen to see any of 
the UFOlogy Big Three (NICAP, CSI, and 
APRO) accidentally included among amalga- 
mations of Contactee listings, we may be 
quite sure that the former were not con- 
sulted as to their wishes in the matter. 

Actually, the UFOlogists have never taken 
the stand that personal contact with occu- 
pants of flying saucers, or unidentified flying 
objects, is an impossibility in any sense of 
the word, 

They simply believe that thus far, at least, 
none of the fantastic claimants of visita- 
tions by the space people have proven to be 
very reliable witnesses in regards to the far- 
fetched stories they have related to us. 
Some have been pretty smelly and prepos- 
terous—or simply ridiculous, depending 
upon one's point of view. 

To sum it up quickly: There really is a 
whale of a difference in method and ap- 
proach by the members of the flying saucer 
fraternity. 

And to be completely factual, it isn't one 
fraternity—but at least two of ’em. 

They are so incompatible in their respec- 
tive philosophies that they can never hope 
to become integrated. 

This schism will continue on indefinitely 
into the future, and what's wrong with that, 
anyway? 


` 
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Depressed Area Legislation Is Needed 
Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, to thou- 
sands of American citizens, depressed 
area legislation is just as necessary to- 
day as it was a year ago. More so, in 
fact, for there has been an accumula- 
tion of misery in the intervening months. 
Another year has been added to the 
period in which so many willing hands 
have been idle due to reasons beyond 
their control. Industrial stagnation, 
which has prevailed particularly in com- 
munities where products of mines and 
plants have been deprived of markets by 
goods imported from across the seas, 
simply closes the door to job opportuni- 
ties. It is destructive of ambition, in- 
centive, and morale. It stunts individ- 
ual; community, and national develop- 
ment. ; 

But Congress cannot in conscience 
continue to ignore these conditions. 
Democratic representatives and Senators 
are among those of us who have intro- 
duced surplus labor legislation and have 
appealed for its enactment. I suggest 
that these voices be raised with renewed 
vigor, for time is running out on another 
session without accomplishment in this 
direction. Unless legislation is forth- 
coming, the leadership in this Congress 
must accept responsibility for an incon- 
gruity in which it rejects its own recom- 
mendation of the preceding session. 

Mr. Speaker, a year ago Congress 
Passed and sent to the White House the 
80-called depressed area bill. While that 
Particular version of needed legislation 
Was obviously too unsatisfactory to ex- 
pect the President to attach his signa- 
ture, there was nonetheless implicit in 
the measure an acknowledgement—by 
both the House and Senate—that legis- 
lation to assist surplus labor districts 
was necessary. 

In the ensuing 12 months an en- 
couraging number of unemployed men 
and women have returned to work, re- 
Sulting in a highly favorable revision of 
Surplus labor statistics by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Unfortunately, however, 
the figures show no significant economic 
gain in numerous areas which have suf- 
fered most and over the longest periods 
of time. Included in those regions of 
Prolonged and critical business activity 

the neglected communities in Penn- 
Sylvania receiving no apparent benefits 
Of the Federal Government's multibil- 
lion-dollar defense program. 

In view of the continued distress in the 
most gravely-affected communities, Con- 
gress has been delinquent in failing to 
act on an admitted obligation. Thenew 
86th Congress was organized in January, 
but there was no departure from the 
leadership that decided on the need for 
depressed area legislation in 1958. ‘The 
same party is again in charge of both 
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houses. I hope that the strategy em- 
ployed last year—when a totally unac- 
ceptable bill was rushed through in the 
closing days of the session—is not re- 
sponsible for the current delay. Politi- 
cal philandery is especially deplorable 
when hunger and want are involved. 
Let us have action, Mr. Speaker. 


Teenagers Can Be Safe Drivers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an essay entitled “Teenagers Can 
Be Safe Drivers,” which was written by 
Timothy Kerwin, my constituent, and 
was awarded first place prize in a recent 
contest sponsored by the Edison Park 
Community Council of Chicago, II. 
During these times when our newspapers 
are filled with stories of teenage crimes, 
it is indeed heartening to know that 
there are civic groups, such as the Edi- 
son Park Community Council, whose 
faith in our youth has not faltered and 
who are willing to give of themselves to 
promote and encourage our teenagers to 
accept their place in adult society. Tim- 
othy Kerwin exemplifies the spirit of 
many of our young people who are a 
credit to their community and their 
Nation. I nope my colleagues will agree 
that as long as we have youngsters like 
Timothy Kerwin our country need not 
fear for its future. 

The essay follows: 

TEENAGERS CAN Be SAFE DRIVERS 

(By Timothy Kerwin, first-place winner) 

Parents and teachers will agree that be- 
cause of their good reflexes and mechanical 
knowledge teenagers shouid be able to excel 
in the field of driving. I say, “should be,” 
but then why is it that teenagers have many 
more fatal accidents than adults? The main 
cause is a lack of the sense of responsibility. 

Driving is truly an adult's privilege, and 
if we teenagers want to take part in the 
privilege, we must act like adults, The driv- 
ing of a car is not for a person who has a 
child’s outlook on life; for a slight mis- 
judgment here, or a little too much speed 


there, could result in instant death, not 


only for us but also for others, With the 
privilege of driving goes the great responal- 
bility for the lives and property of those 
around us. 

Teenagers need to be shown that a car is 
not a toy—it could be a deadly weapon. 
High-speed driving is not a sign of how ma- 
ture you are or how well you can handle a 
car. It really shows how immature you are, 
and only that the car which you are driving 
is bullt well for high speeds. 

Teenngers as well as all other drivers 
should have common courtesy and proper 
respect for the laws, for these are the laws 
of survival in driving. All of the traffic lews 
are made for only one reason and that is— 
to save our lives not to slow us down. Only 
a fool or a child would disobey them. 

Showing off by taking corners on two 
wheels, or going 40 miles per hour down a 
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side street is merely a sign that you want 
attention. The quickest way to get it is to 
run down someone's little child who may be 
chasing a ball or riding a bicycle down the 
street. 

The teenage drivers who have an adult 
outlook on life and who realize the great 
responsibility they are taking upon them- 
selves from the very instant they start the 
engine of the car they are driving—can and 
will be safe drivers. 

There has been, for some years now, a 
generally unfavorable attitude of adults to- 
ward teenage drivers, The accidents teen- 
agers have had has caused this feeling, 
which in turn has led to insurance increases, 
There is also a lot of criticism on teenage 
driving habits. 

Because of the few trresponsible drivers 
in the teenage group, today’s adult feels a 
sense of resentment toward the teenage 
driver. As the old saying goes, “One bad 
apple can spoil the barrel.” This one out- 
cast, so to speak, is usually the boy who 
dominates and overrules his parents. His 
father and mother sign for his first car and 
what happens. He goes out every night and 
gets his buddies to go for a ride. These 
rides may result in disaster. Who is to 
blame? The teenager, of course, for the 
accident, but more so his parents for giving 
him the ownership of the car. 

It is the dream of every boy to one day 
have, for his own, a car. A car of his own 
is more than a means of transportation, it 
gives him prestige. Word gets around that 
so and so has a car, and immediately he 
is a very popular young man. Everyone 
wants to ride with him. He takes a few 
fellows and a few girls out for a drive some 
evening, and gets into an accident. The 
next morning eplash all over the front page 
of the newspapers, “Teenage Hoodlums Wild 
Midnight Ride, One Filled, Three Injured.” 

This is the main reason for the feeling of 
resentment on the part of adults. The one 
“cool guy“ spolls it for the rest of the fel- 
lows. The majority of teenagers do feel a 
sense of responsibility when they are behind 
the wheel of a car. 

If we could straighten out the few irre- 
sponsible teenager drivers we might be able 
to change the unfavorable feeling toward 
us. If the fellows who drive cars would 
quit showing off there might be an entirely 
different feeling toward us all. 

We, as teenagers, should not try to show 
the other fellow who has the better car and 
who is the better jockey. I sincerely believe 
that if all teenage drivers, fellows and girls 
alike, would drive safely, the whole outlook 
would change and look better for everyone. 

The teenager can be a safe driver if he 
obeys all traffic rules and uses commonsense. 
Stop trying to be a big deal, and above all 
ee God's commandment, Thou shalt 
not Ka 


Receives First Polish Cultural Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
Monday, August 10, 1959, commenting 
upon the award presented to Dr. 
Stephen P. Mizwa, president of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, New York, by 
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the American Council of Polish Cul- 
tural Clubs at a meeting held recently 
in Wilkes-Barre: 

CULTURAL Awarp 


Dr. P. Mizwa, president of the 
Kosciuszko Foundation, New York, was sig- 
nally honored at the dinner, winding up the 
convention of the American Council of Po- 
lish Cultural Clubs at the Sterling on 
Saturday night when he received the or- 
ganization's first award to an internationally 
known figure for the advancement of 
culture, 

Dr. Mizwa was the logical choice for this 
distinction, for he is the active head and 
founder of an organization that, in many 
ways, parallels the American Council of 
Polish Cultural Clubs. While there is no 
conflict between the two, it is an added 
tribute to Dr. Wizwa to be chosen under 
the circumstances. 

To this community, the recognition, ex- 
tended to Dr. Mizwa, was especially gratify- 
ing because he is a frequent visitor and is 
known to thousands of local residents. 
When the Kosciuszko Foundation was 
launched 35 years ago, Dr. Mizwa came to 
Luzerne County to solicit support because of 
its large population of Americans of Polish 
descent. His first call was at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs, Joseph J, Kocyan, then resi- 
dents of Plains, now residents of Wilkes- 
Barre. Dr. Kocyan currently is chairman of 
the board of the Kosciuszko Foundation and 
was toastmaster of the A.C.P.C.C. dinner on 
Saturday night when Dr. Mizwa was cited. 
Mrs, Kocyan is president of the women's 
committee for the Pollsh room of Wilkes 
College, host to the convention. 

A noted educator, Dr. Mizwa has climaxed 
an outstanding career with his long and 
dedicated service to the Kosciuszko Founda- 
tion in a capacity for which he is eminently 
fitted by training and temperament. The 
American Council of Cultural Clubs has set 
s high standard In its initial choice for this 
award, 


— Missouri Novel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to make a brief com- 
ment on a book entitled “Ring Around 
the Moon,” a Missouri historical novel— 
1834-60. 

From the very heart of Missouri comes 
this stern, yet romantic and strange 
story of rugged men and women—pio- 
neers who found true courage in a livng 
God to meet and cope with overwhelm- 
ing problems, 

These early-day Missourians were in- 
dividuals, too—white and black folks 
with heartaches, fears, frustrations, and 
perplexities that they could not leave 
behind them as they left their former 
homes. 

This was an age rampant with super- 
stitions—an age of vast illiteracy so far 
as book learning was concerned. 

“Ring Around the Moon” is the story 
of the strength and weaknesses of Basil 
Thayer, who with his family came from 
the East in the first half of the last 
century. 
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It deals intimately with the problems 
of his personal life, as well as with the 
problem that plagued the sovereign 
States at that crucial time in our his- 
tory: The issue of slavery and smolder- 
ing racial discord. 

According to Negro superstition, a 
ring around the moon was an omen of 


evil, forecasting a violent storm and, as 


well, lengthy tribulation for the black 
race. 

For Basil Thayer, it foretold, perhaps, 
his fall into the pits of seething passion, 
bleak despair, and alcoholism, from 
which only a living God and human 
compassion and understanding could re- 
deem him. 

Set in the fictional mid-Missouri town 
of Hawthorn, “Ring Around the Moon” 
is rich with the color and spirit of early 
Missouri as well as accurate historical 
background, 


Industry Stubbing Its Toe on the Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks I wish 
to insert into the Recorp a column by 
Laurence Laurent which discusses the 
now famous equal time provision of the 
Federal Communications Act, section 315. 

Although I am in favor of some revi- 
sion of section 315, I hope that the broad- 
casters realize the very great responsi- 
bility which is placed upon them as a re- 
sult of the kind of provisions they seek. 

It is clear from the behavior of the 
television broadcasters that they are do- 
ing all in their power to pressure Con- 
gress, They have denied access to some 
of our political leaders on the most flimsy 
nonlegal grounds, in the hopes that this 
would point up their side of the story. 
Even though I may agree that some 
changes must be made in section 315, I 
hope that Congress will look very care- 
fully into this question and will not act 
too hastily. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 13, 1959] 
IN Dbusrar's STUÐBING Its Tor on THE HILL 
(By Laurence Laurent) 

The television industry, whose spokesmen 
are highly effective in congressional hear- 
ings, manages to fall on its face when deal- 
ing with political realities. This falling has 
been particularly noticeable this summer, 
with the TV-radio industry trying to per- 
suade the Congress to change the equal 
political time regulations. 

The industry has a good case. There Is 
general agreement that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission goofed when it ruled 
that equal time applied during political cam- 
paigns to newscasts. Industry spokesmen 
have already persuaded the Senate that it 
should pass amendments to the Conimuni- 
cations Act which exempt newscasts. 

But when the same legislation came before 
the House of Representatives, the industry 
began taking pratfalls. 
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Members of the House are much more re- 
luctant than Senators to give the radio-TV 
operator additional freedom. The Represent- 
ative runs for reelection every 2 years, and 
thus is constantly concerned about the treat- 
ment he gets from news media. 

First, there was the incredibly badly man- 
aged “Face the Nation” incident with Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota. His friends announced that he would 
be a candidate for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination, an announcement that could 
have been a surprise only at, say, Manus 
in the Admiralty Islands, 

CBS canceled Senator HUMPHREY'S ap- 
pearance, on the advice of attorneys. The 
advice—to. many Congressmen—was bad. 
Senator Humpnnzery, technically, is not a can- 
didate and, technically, section 315 does not 


apply. 

The incident has been interpreted by 
several members of the powerful House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as coercive, They feel thet CBS was trying 
to force them to amend the equal time law 
by the threat of a blackout on all candidates. 

One Democratic committee member cited 
last Sunday's two-network performance by 
Vice President Richann M. Nixon, and said: 
“It may be news to CBS, but everyone else 
in the country knows that the Vice Presi- 
dent hopes to get the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1960.” - 

He objected to Nrxon's network hour, only 
in the light of the Humpnary cancellation. 

The current fight over labor reform legis- 
lation is causing more bitterness aguinst 
the networks, First, time was provided for 
the President to express his views; and this, 
surely is beneficial to the public. But when 
Democrats asked for equal time in the name 
of the Speaker of the House, the request was 
denied. Instead, the networks provided 
forum programs. This served only to prove 
what politicians have long felt: Some equal 
time is more equal than other equal time. 

For the most adept hairsplitter, section 
315 does not apply to political issues, only 
to candidates. The sad part, however, is 
that the TV-radio industry missed a splendid 
opportunity to show the Congress how well 
it Is prepared to meet its responsibilities. 

Worst of all, the mistakes are being made 
during the summer when the sirwaves are 
filled with tedious repeats. It is the perfect 
time for lively, controversial public affairs 
programs. It is the time when radio and TV 
can best afford to be generous, 


An Exceptional Statement on Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, a bill was 
introduced by our colleague, Rogert W. 
HEMPHILL, of South Carolina, which pro- 
vided termination of the Catawba Indian 
Reservation in that State. ` 

During the hearing Mrs. Gladys 
Thomas gave such an outstanding un- 
rehearsed statement that I have asked 
permission to insert a portion of her 
remarks in the Record as follows: 

These are the reasons we feel this way: 

A lot of our people are kicking for tax 
reasons. They say we will have to pay prop- 
erty tax, which is the only tax that we don’t 
Have to pay. I pay tax on my income where 
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I work. We pay taxes when we buy a car 
license, and every other kind of tax. For the 
additional benefits I wouid get for paying 
taxes, I would rather pay taxes. 

The roads that we have passing our house 
are fit only for Army vehicles to be tried out 
on to see if they can take it, That is about 
what it amounts to. They are washed out 
in gullies, Then when we ask them to fix 
the road, they say, “You are not a taxpayer.“ 
That doesn't help us. 

Not only that, the schools are not adequate 
tor the children. My children don’t go down 
there because I live on the new reservation. 
They have only two teachers and two class- 
rooms for the children, and they do need 
more, 

I think when you pay for anything you 
get exactly what you pay for. We feel if you 
go uptown to a store and buy a dress or & 
hat and pay.a good price for it, you get good 
merchandise. If you-pay a cheap price, you 
get exactly what you pay for. 

We are just like the people on the out- 
side—we want to be sure that we are able 
to collect the things owed to us ss well as 
they do. — 

Our children are growing up. They tell 
them, “You are not taxpayers. You cannot 
do certain things.” We live out in the coun- 

and use old country roads, When I went 
to school we were not even permitted to 
ride the schoolbus. I had to quit school in 
the ninth grade because they didn't allow 
our people on the reservation to hold public 
jobs which amounted to anything more than 
cutting sorghum. My father was not able to 
pay somebody to haul me to take me back 
and forth to high school every day. He did 
for a year and a half, I had to get up at 5 
o'clock in the morning and go to the Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co. to work, and 
come back at 6 or 7 o'clock at night. because 
at that time people were working 12 hours a 
day. That is the way we had to get what 
little education we have. They refused to 
let us ride the buses because we did not pay 
taxes. “You are a group of people who are 
ignorant.” We cannot be considered people 
who can do just anything, because we don't 
pay taxes. 

We feel that we want to be self-supporting 
People. When you can pay your own way, 
you feel more self-supporting, 

I am not here hunting something for 
nothing. I feel uf we are golng to hunt for 
something for nothing, we will never smount 
to very much, because you don't get any- 
thing that way. You haye to work for what 
you get; and when you feel you are working 
for what you have, you are a whole lot better 
Off than if somebody hauls off and gives it 
to you. I know the rest of you know just 
what we mean. 

We have some down there on the reserva- 
tion for whom it would not work out, but 
they would be very few familles. I would be 
Willing to say 97 percent of our people are a 
thriving people, At least 98 percent of our 
People have hospital insurance and do not 
have to be on charity when they go to the 
hospital. Very few of them are getting wel- 
fare checks. A few are, but not very many. 

Never in history haye you ever heard tell 
Of a Catawba Indian dying in a county home. 

e have never turned our people loose to 
die in the county home. Somebody was al- 
Ways taking care of them. 

I feel it they are given a chance to make 
Something of themselves, they can do it. 
There are some few who holler about doc- 
tors. bills. We are no different than any- 
body else. Why can't we pay our doctor's 
bills? Plenty of white people in our section 
are in worse condition. Plenty of colored 
People are worse. You might say some of 
them just exist. Some of them are just 
existing, but others are also living. We pay 
Our own doctor's bills, 
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Don't you think when a person knows he 
has a responsibility he is going to try to do 
better? He is going to try to better him- 
self in order to meet these things. It is 
just like a young man when he gets married. 
When he is single he has no responsibilities. 
He can say, “I can spend my money any 
way I please, and throw it away if I want 
to.“ But let him get married, and he knows 
he has a wife and family to take care of, 
and 90 percent of the time he straightens up, 
You find some who don't. 

As we have said, we can pay for our in- 
surance. We can afford to go to the hospitals 
when we are sick. We may not want or be 
able to afford a fancy private room, but 98 
percent can afford a normal hospital bill, I 
would say. Not always has the Government 
paid it. 

Mr. Hater. You think the Indians would 
be much better off to have their own prop- 
erty, so they could go ahead and make the 
improvements that they want and have 
something so when they went into a bank 
to borrow money they would be in a posi- 
tion to put up some collateral, in order to 
improve their own situation; is that correct? 

Mrs. THomas. Our people are just like any 
other nationality of people. We have some 
who would not try, but they are very few, 
not many. The majority will try, I think 
you would see better homes on the reserya- 
tion. Some of them do not have a fine edu- 
cation and all that, but they have knowl- 
edge and foresight enough to see the bene- 
fits. You can do just so much and can’t do 
any more. Most of our people are textile 
employees. On the average, you just don’t 
have the money to spend $2,000 or $3,000 at 
one time for improvements. If you don’t 
have it, they won't do it. We can go up- 
town and get credit for lumber for a few 
hundred dollars, which we have done. Oth- 
erwise, you can't do it. 

‘Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join with you In commending the witnesses, 
especially Mrs. Thomas, for stating perhaps 
better than I could, this Monday morning at 
least, my own particular philosophy of an 
American citizen. Usually Monday is a dark 
day for me. This Monday will be a bright 
day because of the statement which has been 
made. 

If I may repeat what you said, you thought 
people get about what they pay for. I think 
that is right. I think you have stated the 
situation just as it 18. 

The fact that you folks feel that you would 
like to get some roads and receive the treat- 
ment which is given to citizens who are 
without any handicap, and you are willing to 
pay for it, is just a little bit exceptional in 
this day and age. That paternalistic way of 


life does not apply to any particular race. It 


applies to all races. 

Mr. Berry. Certainly the remarks of Mrs. 
Thomas are the best speech on free enter- 
prise that I have heard in a long time. I 
want to commend you. 7 

My only question is this: Would you have 
any objection if I inserted part of your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mrs. THomas. No; I would not. 


A New Citizen at 100 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


. oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 15, 1959, Mrs. Mary Poburka will 
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celebrate her 100th birthday and will 
have been a citizen of the United States 
for 5 days. The realization of this 
dream of citizenship is largely due to 
the efforts of Mrs. Anna Strojny, one of 
my constituents and one of the truly 
sincere patriots of our Nation. Mrs. 
Strojny has helped thousands of people 
to achieve citizenship. When she 
learned of Mrs. Poburka’s desire to be- 
come an American citizen before she 
died, she immediately assumed the task 
of seeing to it that Mrs. Poburka re- 
ceived the proper instruction in English 
and American history, and she person- 
ally contacted the Immigration Depart- 
ment to expedite Mrs. Poburka’s appli- 
cation. 

Mrs. Poburka, a resident of this coun- 
try since 1914, left Poland with her hus- 
band in 1913, intending to sail to Brazil, 
where free land awaited potential set- 
tlers. Mr. Poburka, their two sons, and 
three daughters went to Brazli. Mrs. 
Poburka and four other daughters came 
to America. 

In the long years that followed, Mrs. 
Poburka never had the opportunity to 
learn English. Her family worked, those 
about her spoke Polish, and the lan- 
guage of her adopted country was alien 
to her. Now her family is scattered 
throughout North and South America 
and she has declared her desire to be- 
come a full-fledged participant in our 
national history. 

“They didn't realize until recently 
how much I wanted to become a citi- 
zen,” she says. 

Now, thanks to the help and assist- 
ance of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion personnel and the technical and 
moral support of her patriotic friend, 
Mrs. Poburka is within sight of her long- 
awaited goal. I want to take the op- 
portunity to wish her a very happy 
birthday, her first as a fellow Ameri- 
can, and to wish her full enjoyment 
ae privileges guaranteed in her new 
role. 

And I should also like to inject a word 
of praise for the devotion and sincere 
dedication to freedom demonstrated by 
Mrs. Anna Strojny, Americanization 
teacher. I have never met an individual 
who more personifies the meaning of 
“citizen” than this noble woman whom 
I am fortunate enough to represent in 
Congress. I stand in awe of her accom- 
plishments and I am sincerely proud 
that she has chosen to live in the llth 
Congressional District. 

Mrs. Strojny is indeed a dedicated 
American. Even though, for several 
years now, Mrs. Strojny has herself been 
an invalid, due to a severe attack of 
arthritis, she has not in any way im- 
peded her efforts to help immigrants be- 
come American citizens. 

This wonderful woman has helped 
more than 12,000 immigrants become 
American citizens through her unselfish 
efforts and adherence to American ideals. 
In 1950, she was decorated for her in- 
spiring contributions to foster Amer- 
icanism. During World War I and to 
this day, as honorary president of the 
Mothers of World War II, Mrs. Strojny 
continues to organize visits to veterans 
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hospitals in the Chicago area and helps 
make the lot of our wounded veterans 
a great deal more pleasant. 

Mrs. Strojny indeed exemplifies the 
very essence of all that makes America 
agreat Nation. I am sure she will share 
with Mrs. Poburka the pride of citizen- 
ship on August 15, and God grant that 
Mrs, Strojny may continue her splendid 
service to her country for many years 
to come, 


Wisconsin Completes Its First Watershed 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud that Wisconsin has 
always been a leader in the field of soil 
and water conservation. And within 
the State, my home district, the ninth, 
has led the way in watershed protection 
work. In fact, my district has more 
small watershed projects underway than 
any other congressional district in the 
State. 

One of these projects, the Lost Creek 
Watershed in Pepin County, was the 
first such project to be completed in 
Wisconsin under the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act of 1954. 
And even before the Lost Creek Water- 
shed was formally dedicated July 28, the 
project had proven its worth by ade- 
quately controlling the 4.5 inches of 
rain which fell during a 7-hour period 
on July 8. ~ 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Record an 
article which appeared in the Eau Claire 
Leader, Eau Claire, Wis., at the time of 
the dedication of the Lost Creek Water- 
shed project: 

Last Storm Proven VALUE or Lost CREEK 
WATERSHED 
(By Fred Stefen) 

Perin.—"It works, too.” 

These words of eloquent praise were ap- 
plied Tuesday to the Lost Creek Watershed 
by the president of the Lost Creek Watershed 
Association, Dallas Milliren, Rt. 1. 

His tribute was paid on his 184-acre dairy 
farm, all of which lies within the 5,800-acre 
watershed—the first to_be brought to its 
present state of advancement under Public 
Law 566 in Wisconsin. 

Milliren took advantage of excellent hay- 
ing weather to get some of his crops in while 
soil conservationists toured the watershed 
during the afternoon but he was one of the 
honored guests at the evening banquet 
where he and Grant Erickson, Pepin, the as- 
sociation’s secretary-treasurer, were recog- 
nized as having been prime movers in getting 
the association going, 

Lost Creek got its name because under 
ordinary circumstances it filtered down into 
the subsoil and became lost before ever 
reaching a larger body of water. But when 
there was a heavy rain it went wild. The 
watershed wcs developed to tame it under 
adverse conditions. 

And tame it, it did. The first big test 
came July 8 this year when there was a pro- 
tracted rainfall over the area. It was a day 
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when between 4 or 5 inches fell on the 
watershed in a short time. It reminded Mil- 
liren of a statement he had made when the 
watershed was completed, 

“I've been troubled with floodwaters since 
1933 when I moved on this farm. Now I 
can sleep better because I know the flood 
problem is under control.” How much un- 
der control he discovered earlier this month. 
Three floodwater retaining structures and 
two grade stabilization structures stood the 
test and tamed what would have been a dis- 
astrous flood. 

In the lowlands there are many fine fields 
of crops which would have been destroyed if 
the waters had not been held back. More 
important, tons of soil remain on the hiill- 
sides where they belong because 36 of the 
42 farmers in the watershed are active soil 
conservation district cooperators—using 
modern methods to preserve their farms. 

Not far away in Bogus Valley, farmers 
are working to form a watershed. The July 
8 storm brought trouble to them they hope 
to curb in the future. They can go down 
to Lake Pepin and look at the Bogus Creck 
sandbar at the mouth of the creek which 
built up another 100 feet after the July 8 
storm. The contrast is close at hand. 

A group of about 40 who took the after- 
noon tour of the watershed heard its various 
elements described by Harold Smith, Eau 
Claire, area conservationist of the Soll Con- 
servation Service. 

Following tbe- tour of the watershed in 
the afternoon a formal dedication banque. 
was held at the Methodist church with 
Pepin County District Attorney Earl Mc- 
Mahon acting as master of ceremonies. 

Guest of honor was Dr. A. L. Patrick, 
Washington, D.C., field representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service in whose area Lost 
Creek lies. Approaching 70, he will retire 
soon after 44 years as a scientist, teacher, 
and administrator in soil conservation af- 
fairs. He was recently cited for “sustained 
invaluable services in planning and admin- 
istering soil and water conservation activi- 
tles.“ 

“Wisconsin is a State of firsts in soll and 
water conservation work,” he said. He noted 
Wisconsin is one of the few States com- 
pletely covered by soil conservation dis- 
tricts. 

He outlined the extensive damage which 
can be caused by high water and explained 
how Public Law 566 combats the menace. 

The 1936 act was replaced in 1954 by the 
present Public Law 566, which was broadened 
by amendments in 1956 and 1958. 

Cost of the Lost Creek project, both Fed- 
eral and local, is about $190,000 with the Fed- 
eral Government paying about two-thirds of 
of the cost and about one-third non-Federal. 

Dr. Patrick noted the high rate of co- 
operation within the watershed. “This is a 
wonderful record,” he sald, “one which I 
wish were duplicated In every small water- 
shed project in the country.” 

“Your efficient State soil conservation 
committee also deserves a lot of credit for 
the way they have been helping to forward 
5 watershed work throughout the 

ate.“ 

Among the agencies which participated in 
the project were the U.S. Forest Service, 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Wisconsin Soll 
Conservation Committee, College of Agricul- 
ture, extension division, and the Lost Creek 
Watershed Association, 

As he closed his talk, Dr. Patrick said, “As 
our country grows the various segments of 
our society become more interdependent. 
Agriculture cannot stand alone. Neither can 
& town or a city. They decline or prosper 
together. What happens to raindrops that 
fall in the upper reaches of a small water- 
shed affects the man in town as much as 
it does the farmer.“ 
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James P. Wesberry, Jr., a Former House 
Page Successful in the Business World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, M 
I have observed during the 13 years I 
have served as a Member of the House 
that the House pages have been excep- 
tional and outstanding boys, who have 
maintained very high standards as to 
quality of service, devotion to duty, and 
the maintenance of moral and ethical 
standards. 

During my service here I have watched 
the careers of many of these boys after 
they served as pages and pursued their 
education in colleges and universities, 
and entered upon their chosen careers in 
life. 

I know of the great interest mani- 
fested by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in these excellent young 
men who have served as pages, and it is 
for that reason I bring to your atten- 
tion the accomplishments of one of these 
fine young men whom it was my pleasure 
to sponsor as a page 10 yearsago, Some 
of you will recall, I am sure Jimmy Wes- 
berry, of Atlanta, Ga. He applied him- 
self diligently to the performance of his 
duties as a page, and to his studies in the 
page school. It has always been one of 
his characteristics to apply himself 
diligently to whatever task is at hand. 
He was president of the student council 
of the Capitol Page School, and during 
the latter part of his page service he was 
overseer, having charge of all Republi- 
can pages. He graduated from Emerson 
Institute here in Washington, and grad- 
uated from the Georgia State College o 
Business Administration in Atlanta, with 
a bachelor of business administration 
degree. 

He is now a certified public accountant 
and management counselor, and at the 
time he received his certificate as a certi- 
fied public accountant, he probably was 
the youngest certified public accountant 
in the Southeast. He was for a time 
associated with the well-known firms of 
Mount & Carter and Richardson, Stell 
& Co., in Atlanta. While with the firm 
of Mount & Carter, a good portion of his 
time was devoted to governmental ac- 
counting and systems, and in particular 
the auditing and systems of Fulton 
County, Ga. He supervised the quad- 
rennial executive audit of the State of 
Maine covering the two terms of Gov. 
EDMUND S. Muskie. Subsequently he 
served 4 months as acting controller of 
Hillcrest Poultry Industries of Lewiston, 
Me., & group of eight corporations en- 
gaged in integrated poultry processing. 
Within the last few months Mr. Wes- 
berry completed the highly publicized 
audit of Jackson County, Ga., as a result 
of which court investigations are now 
in process. 

It was a proud moment in Jimmy’s 
life when just recently he established his 
own office in the Citizens & Southern 
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National Bank Building in Atlanta, with 
a new sign on the door, James P. Wes- 
berry, Jr., certified public accountant 
and management counselor. 

I think it can be said that his career 
is typical of those of the fine, outstand- 
ing boys who serve as pages here, acquire 
worthwhile knowledge of the operation 
of the Federal Government, and return 
to their respective homes to take a lead- 
ing part in the affairs of their respective 
communities. 

I know that all of you join me in ex- 
tending best wishes to this former page 
for continued success in his chosen 
Career. 


Yes, Indeed, an Unusual Young Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following column entitled 
“An Editor’s Notebook” which appeared 
in the Charlotte Observer of last Sunday, 
August 9. This column written by John 
S. Knight is a regular Sunday feature in 
all of the Knight newspapers: 

AN EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


(By John S. Knight) 
YES, INDEED, AN UNUSUAL YOUNG MAN 

Once upon a time, a popular but aging 
President of the United States was fortunate 
enough to have a young, tireless, and ambi- 
tious Vice President willing and able to han- 
dle the unpleasant and difficult chores which 
the President found either trying or dis- 
tasteful. 

The President was a wise man with a rare 
talent for composing differences between 
men and persuading them to work together 
for the common welfare. 

Instinctively, however, he disliked the 
seamy side of politics and refused through- 
out his administration to indulge in person- 
alities or bitter attacks upon his critics. 

The people liked this grandfather image of 
their President, but the politicians of his 
faith deplored his unwillingness to be a 
Strong party leader. 

So in each campaign year, the young Vice 
President was sent forth to rally the parti- 
sans and exhort the populace while the Pres- 
ident contented himself with a few, inoffen- 
sive TV appearances in behalf of his party's 
candidates. 

The Vice President, being young and be- 
lieving an election should be a contest be- 
tween two of differing philosophies, 
hammered hard at the opposition and pulled 
no punches. 
<r enemies. A lot of them, in 

The upper strata deplored the young man's 
Aggressive tactics. At the ward level they 
Called him an alley fighter. 

HE NEVER LOST OBJECTIVE 
But the young man took this criticism in 
de and applied himself diligently to 
ing all he could about the workings of 
government. 

He uttered no complaint even when a 
Corps of conspirators within the White House 
engaged in an abortive attempt to force him 
from the ticket when the President ran for 
Teelection, 
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Nor did he sulk over the President's failure 
to champion his cause. 

The Vice President, unanimously renomi- 
nated, continued to give the President his 
loyal and unswerving devotion. 

Later, when it was determined that the 
United States had been remiss in the culti- 
vation of a better understanding with our 
Latin American neighbors, the Vice Presi- 
dent was selected to make a good will tour, 

This was the signal for the Communists 
to capitalize upon Latin disenchantment 
with our policies. 

The story of the Vice President's travalls 
on this journey is too well known to bear 
repeating here. It is enough to say that the 
President's emissary conducted himself with 
courage and dignity in the face of great per- 
sonal peril, 

For this, the President graciously com- 
mended the Vice President in the most glow- 
ing terms. 

ANOTHER SURPRISING CHAPTER 


The next chapter concerns the growing 
East-West tensions produced by Premier 
Khrushchev's ultimatum on West Berlin. 

So it was concluded at the highest levels 
in Government to send the Vice President 
to Russia, ostensibly to open the U.S. fair 
in Moscow but really to make sure that Mr. 
K. would not be left with any misunder- 
standing of U.S. policy. : 

Meanwhile, a lipserving Congress had 
passed a seemingly innocuous resolution on 
Captive Nations Week which was signed by 
the President and given an untimely release 
as the Vice President flew to Russia. 

As our young man arrived, Mr. Khru- 
shchey used this action to taunt and goad 
him at every opportunity. 

But the Vice President gave as good as he 
got in these verbal exchanges. Even the 
Vice President's enemies conceded that our 
boy more than held his own. 

When it was announced that the Vice 
President would return by way of Poland, 
the cs and doomsayers had another 
journalistic field day. 

Some uninformed pundits saw the Poland 
stopover as a trick to win votes; others dole- 
fully intoned that the Vice President would 
be lucky tc get home without making serious 
blunders. 

So they were wrong again. The Polish 
people gave the Vice President a rousing 
welcome in contrast to Khrushehev's recent 
cool reception in the same country. 

The Vice President is back in Washington, 
has reported to his President and once again 
has proved he is a man of no mean stature. 

S50, THE PLOT THICKENS 


But even in view of his superb perform- 
ances and dedication to duty, this young 
man must be cut down to size. 

So say the Doris Fleesons and other lumi- 
naries of the Washington press corps who 
have never had a hero to worship’ since the 
days of F. DR. 

And so say an element of the Vice Presl- 
dent's own party who appear enamored of a 
personable millionaire Governor who goes 
about distributing inherited wealth and 
bears an improbable nickname which fits 
nicely in s one column head. 

So the plot thickens. There isn’t much 
political mileage left in a 6-year-old TV 
speech made by the young man in which he 
nammed it up with frequent references to his 
wife's cloth coat and a dog named Checkers. 

It was an earnest speech defending a fund 
which friends had raised to cover the young 
man's malling expenses for Christmas cards 
and political literature when the young man 
first ran for ofice. 

There was nothing wrong with the fund, 
except that the young man’s backers kept 
books and it became a matter of public 
knowledge. 
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Older and wiser politicians usually pick up 
a hotel key and find the contributions under 
the mattress, but the young man and his 
supporters were naive enough to do things 
legitimately. 

But as we have sald, there isn't much cam- 
paign fodder in this one. 

At 46, a dishonest politician usually has 
more in the till than a home encumbered by 
a mortgage. 

So how can the Vice President be dis- 
credited? 

Well, many things have been tried and 
more are to come. 

The Washington wiseacres thought they 
had something when it was announced that 
the President's brother was being sent to 
Russia to keep an éye on the Vice President. 

That one laid an egg. 

Now the scheme in the millionaire Gover- 
nor's camp is to not attack the Vice Presi- 
dent openly, but to let the public polls show 
that he isn't too popular. 

Nixon doesn't photograph well, he looks 
like Gromyko, you know. 

THERE'S MORE TO COME 


The Governor, who is angling for the 


Presidential nomination, said recently in 


Puerto Rico that his party could win the 
next year the wisdom of the dele- 
gates In picking a candidate who can win. 

That's it. Promote the idea that our seri- 
ous minded young man has done well 
enough, but that he can’t win. 

Better a rich and engaging personality 
with a Pepsodent smile and a cute part in 
his hair than a man of demonstrated ability 
who has come up the hard way and bruised 
a few sensibilities in the process. 

This is the slick strategy being perfected 
behind the scenes with old masters of the 
political arts figuring out the moves. 

But our young man, a realist in all things 
and a fatalist in politics, will have a strong 
countercampaign. 

There are letters, for instance, from the 
millionaire Governor commending the Vice 
President in the highest terms for his 
exceptional conduct during the President's 
two grave illnesses. 

There is the record of solid accomplish- 
ment and dedication to his labors which 
the American public will not soon forget. 

Yes, once upon a time there was a young 
Vice President who studied and worked 
harder than most any other Vice President 
in history. 

Some disliked his careful calculations, re- 
sented his shrewdness and durability—for- 
getting all the while that today’s world 
leaders must be calculating, shrewd and 
durable. 7 

Others just didn't care for the Vice Presi- 
dent, but couldn't explain why. Too 
a Too political? Not enough sex ap- 


The end of our story cannot yet be writ- 
ten, nor even predicted. 

But we have a hunch that the young man 
in question will, as usual, confound his 
critics and strengthen the faith of his 
friends. 


For this is a very unusual young man. 


Free Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FORD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include , 
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a note entitled Free Advice,” from the 
Wall Street Journal for Thursday, 


August 6, 1959: - 
Pree ADVICE 


It is very nice of two Democratic Gov- 
ernors—Governor Brown of California and 
Governor Williams of Michigan—to join for- 
mer President Harry Truman in giving the 
Republicans some political advice. 

The two Governors, discussing politics, 
volunteered that they thought Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon would be the éasiest candidate 
for the Democrats to lick and that their 
fellow Governor, Mr. Rockefeller, would be 
the toughest. This agrees with the senti- 
ment expressed by Mr. Truman and such 
other leading Democrats as Senator Hum- 
PHREY. 

Could be. But when advice is so freely 
and cheerfully given by those who can 
hardly wish the Republicans well in the next 
encounter, we'd suspect some Republicans 
might be reminded that advice that's free is 
worth exactly what it costs. ~ 


What K. Should See 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
to the Congress the observations con- 
tained in an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. V., 
on August 7, 1959. 

There is considerable discussion today 
as to what Premier Khrushchey should 
be shown when he visits the United 
States next month. Because his time is 
limited, it is obvious that he can see only 
a few of the numerous important fea- 
tures of a democracy which should be 
included in his itinerary, 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT K. SHOULD SEE 

As might have been predicted, a good many 
Americans are already beginning to make 
fools of themselyes over the forthcoming 
visit of Soviet Dictator Khrushchev. The 
problem is how to keep them from making 
a fool of America, 

Dallas offers to give him the big Texas 
gladhand, A Corn Belt town in Iowa, weigh- 
ing in with chamber of commerce flourishes, 
wants to show itself off as a model com- 
munity of diversified agriculture and indus- 
try in the heartland of America. Phila- 
delphia wants him to see the Liberty Bell. 

Well, we aren’t sure how impressed Mr. 
Khrushchev would be with the Liberty Bell, 
though you could count on him for a nasty 
remark about its crack. But what is begin- 
ning to nauseate us slightly is the hoopla 
atmosphere the Red czar's visit Is stirring up. 

Before we're through, every tanktown in 
the country will be trying to crowd in on the 
act for a bit of self-promotion; every politi- 
clan will fancy himself another Nixon and 
try to match wits with the mighty Russian 
on TV; and countless thousands of well- 
meaning individuals will think their mission 
is to convert Khrushchev from the errors of 
communism to the glories of Americanism. 
They will imagine that as he stands awed 
before the Liberty Bell, a great light will 
dawn, . 
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Well, it won't. If any light dawns on 
Khrushchev, it will be the red light of warn- 
ing, not the inner light of conversion. He is 
coming here to see America—partly because 
he wants to, partly because our President 
wants him to. Whatever Khrushchev wants 
to see will, within broad limits, doubtless be 
thrown open to him. What else he will be 
shown will be for the purpose of correcting 
such misconceptions as he is believed to have 
about America. 

Some eye-opening views he is bound to get 
just my moving about. He is a shrewd ob- 
server and will not miss the surging strength 
of America, as it exhibits itself in our in- 
finitely complex industrial metropolises and 
our vast and mechanized agricultural 
prairies. 

There are other signs he could not miss, 
but should have his nose rubbed in regard- 
less. For example, a rush-hour traffic jam in 
almost any big American city; if he has any 
doubts that Americans in all walks of life 
own cars by the millions, there is nothing 
like a traffic jam to relieve him of them. 

Khrushchev doubts that the $14,000 home 
on display at the American fair in Moscow is 
anything average workingmen could afford. 
Let him see them by the millions—typical 
suburbs; typical factories with their acres- 
upon-acres of adjacent parking lots; typical 
supermarkets; shopping plazas and our won- 
derful department stores. Let him “cam- 
paign" in the plazas, as our politicians do, 
asking the parcel-laden shoppers where their 
husbands work, how much they earn; let him 
see the goods they buy on a normal day. 

Let him see our farms, and ponder how 
80 few can feed so many, with such moun- 
tainous surpluses left over. Let him see our 
factories, the obsolescent as well as the auto- 
mated, and sense how little of all they pro- 
duce goes into armaments, and how much of 
it could if necessary. 

Above all, let him talk to as many people 
as be will talk to—not the fawning celebrity 
chasers; not the self-serving politicos; not 
the civic braggarts, but the ordinary, fee, 
proud American people. Let him sense their 
abhorrence of every kind of tyranny, most 
especially the kind his slave-system practices 
throughout its captive empire. Let him see 
how unafraid they are of Russian threats and 
bluster. 


Federal Interstate Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK., Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
resolution which was passed by the Pem- 
bina County, N. Dak., Board of County 
Commissioners on August 6 in regard to 
the interstate highway program: 

Hon. QUENTIN N. Bundrex, 
Representative of U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: It has come to the 
attention of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Pembina County, N. Dak., that a 
certain curtailment of Federal funds avali- 
able for road construction is being made. 

The board passed a resolution on August 6, 
1959, which is as follows: 

“Whereas it appears that much unemploy- 
ment will exist due to curtailment of the 
present interstate road construction pro- 
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“Whereas lack of Federal funds will curtall 
State, county, and farm-to-market road pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas as such would have a depressing 
effect on our whole economy: 

“Now, therefore, the board of county com- 
missioners of the said county do hereby urge 
Congress to provide the necessary funds to 
maintain the present interstate highway pro- 
gram, primary, secondary, and farm-to-mar- 
ket construction program at their present 
levels. 

“Motion made by Commissioner Copeland 
of Pembina, seconded by Commissioner 
Green, of St. Thomas; upon a vote, carried.” 

We urge that you support such financing 
so that the highway construction program 
will be self-sufficient by proper allotment of 
funds from gasoline taxes and excise taxes 
from sale of vehicles that use the highways. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. J. STURLAUGSON, 
Pembina County Auditor. 


Welcome to Naturalized Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last Tuesday to say a few words 
of welcome to 83 newly naturalized 
American citizens. The naturalization 
ceremony took place in the U.S. Court- 
house here in Washington, and the new 
citizens were sworn in by District Court 
Judge George L. Hart, Jr. Under per- 
mission granted, I include my remarks 
at this brief but impressive ceremony: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the services relating to the ad- 
mission of new citizens by way of naturaliza- 
tion. My parents became naturalized citi- 
zens, and a great many distinguished and 
leading citizens of the country are the chil- 
dren of parents who obtained their citizen- 
ship in this manner. 

I come from the great city of Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Independence was 
signed and where native-born and natural- 
ized citizens work hand in hand to operate 
a splendid community and to participate in 
its economic, religious, social, and civic life. 
The same is true of this city and all other 
places participating as political subdivisions 
of the United States. 

A whole new avenue of opportunity is to- 
day opening for you. As citizens you can 
now participate in the operation of Ameri- 
can Government even if it only consists in 
voting for those who seek to be elected. This 
privilege will be available to the District, I 
hope, in the very near future. It is now 
available to all those who live outside of 
the District. Some may become interested 
in representing either of our two great politi- 
cal parties on a more active basis as pre- 
cinct representatives, which is the starting 
point for many wo later become our local 
and State officials. 

At any rate, civic and political opportu- 
nities are immediately available to those who 
seek to participate actively in the affairs of 
our many communities. Economic and edu- 
cational opportunities are open almost with- 
out limitation. Freedom of motion to live 
and work in any part of the United States. 
These opportunities were taken by people, 
whom I know personally, who only a decade 
ago were Hungarian refugees and who now 
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are settled, secure and active in the eco- 
nomic life of the community in which they 
live. 

These ceremonies now held are just about 
1 month prior to the observation of Citi- 
zenship Day, which was designated by the 
President of the United States in a Proclama- 
tion issued the 25th day of April 1959 as the 
17the day of September, In commemoration 
of the signing of the Constitution and in 
recognition of those citizens who have come 
of age and those who have been naturalized 
during the year, 

The President also designated the period 
beginning September 17 and ending Septem- 
ber 23, 1959, as Constitution Week, and he 
urged the people cf the United States to 
observe that week with appropriate cere- 
Monies and activities in their schools and 
churches and in other suitable places. 

US. citizenship is a glorious possession 
representing the dreams and struggles of men 
for centuries. Our Constitution, which guar- 
antees priceless freedoms to our citizens, 
sets forth a concept of liberty that has been 
an inspiration to freedom-loving people 
everywhere. Citizenship Day will honor 
those youths of native birth, just arriving at 
voting age—of whom there are approxi- 
mately 214 million each year—and those from 
other countries recently naturalized, as they 
accept the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, and begin full participation in the 
civic and political life of their communities, 
States, and Nation. The observances of Cit- 
izenship Day and Constitution Week not only 
will honor especially these two groups of our 
citizenry, but will afford an opportunity for 
all citizens, native-born and naturalized, to 
rededicate themselves to the ideals and prin- 
ciples upon which this Nation was founded 
and bullt. 


Red Gains in the Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following informative 
survey of Communist activities south of 
the United States by Mr. Edward Tom- 

experienced Latin-American cor- 
Tespondent, published in the August 
10, 1959, issue of the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News: 
Reps Maxinc New GAINS IN AMERICAS 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

A new survey of Communist activities 
South of the border shows that the Reds are 
Making steady headway in at least a half 
dozen of the 20 southern Republics. 

Communist agitators and propagandists 
are more active in Cuba, Venezuela, Guate- 
mala, Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay than 
at any time in the last 5 years. 

There can be no question of the Com- 
Munist resurgence in Cuba since the reyolu- 
tion which overthrew the Batista govern- 
ment last New Year's. There may not yet 
be any conclusive evidence that they have 
gained control of the main agencies of Fidel 
Castro's regime. 

BACK REFORM 

But they are blatantly supporting the 
Most radical of its measures, such as the 
agrarian reform program and especially the 
cant attitudes of many of the top ofi- 

The Chilean Communist Party leader, 
Ellas Laferte, has called for a concentration 
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of party bigwigs from all the countries to 
assemble in Santiago, Chile, during the 
American Foreign Ministers“ Conference, be- 
August 12, to defend the Cuban 
revolution. El Siglo, the party newspaper 
in the Chilean capital, has published a 
manifesto stating that “we must mobilize to 
prevent the conference interfering in the 
affairs of Cuba.“ 
In Venezuela, the party boss, Gustavo 
Machada, has become one of the most 
powerful political figures in the country. 
Latin diplomats in Caracas are reporting to 
their governments that Dr. Machado not 
only has the ear of key members of the 
Venezuelan Congress but that he frequently 
sees some of the top officials of President 
Romulo Betancourt's administration. 
BEING WATCHED 


The return of the Communists to the 
political arena in Guatemala is also being 
watched with increasing anxiety by all the 
Central American governments, 

The Reds in Argentina are so powerful in 
about one-third of the labor unions, and 
they are working so closely with those that 
are dominated by die-hard followers of 
former dictator Juan Domingo Peron, that 
they have imperiled the government of 
President Arturo Frondizi. 

In Uruguay, one of the most tolerant of 
all the countries toward Communists and 
leftists, the Government has for the first time 
in several years become concerned about the 
activities of Russian diplomats as well as 
local communists leaders. 


All-American Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the fact that 
our Foreign Service is truly all-Ameri- 
can and representative of every part of 
our Nation as well as every strata of so- 
ciety is not generally understood, and I 
am pleased to include with my remarks 
today an excellent discussion of this sub- 
ject by Hon. Loy W. Henderson, a dis- 
tinguished career officer of the Depart- 
ment of State now serving as Deputy 
Under Secretary. 

Mr. Henderson's letter was a reply to 
one from me prompted by a discussion 
in the House July 21 between the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN], the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], 
and others. I believe Mr. Henderson's 
letter will be of interest to them and to 
the American people generally, 

The letter follows: 

DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY or STATE, 
FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, August 4, 1959. 
The Honorable Franx T. Bow, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mrz. Bow: Thank you for calling my 
attention, in your letter of July 23, 1959, to 
the debate which took place in the House of 
Representatives on July 21, during which it 
was suggested that the Foreign Service is 
made up mostly of graduates of the so-called 
Ivy League colleges. You commented that 
this did not accord with the impression you 
have gained from your acquaintance with 
Foreign Service officers, and you asked to be 
informed of the distribution of colleges at- 
tended by officers in the Foreign Service and 
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particularly by those in the secretariat of 
the Department. 


I read with the greatest Interest the re- 
port of this debate in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I was impressed by the interest 
shown in the Foreign Service, and it is my 
impression that the spirit of the remarks 
made was friendly. I can assure you that 
the Department of State shares the point of 
view so eloquently expressed that the Foreign 
Service of the United States should be 
broadly representative. I feel that I must 
add, however, that it is also essential that 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps be composed 
of officers of the highest abilities and quali- 
fications. 

The experience of nearly 200 years of par- 
ticipation by the United States in the field 
of international relations has made it clear 
that our diplomatic and consular represent- 
atives should be men of intelligence, with 
sound training for public service, who pos- 
ess a good education obtained from educa- 
tional institutions or otherwise. The foreign 
Service is a profession of a most demanding 
character. I am confident that you and 
your colleagues will agree that it would be 
unthinkable to admit a physician or a law- 
yer to their respective professions unless 
their educations met exacting standards. 
This is also true with respect to the For- 
eign Service. It ts, of course, important to 
have in the Foreign Service officers whose 
backgrounds reflect many varied experiences 
in all sections of our country. Character 
and intellectual attainment should, how- 
ever, be controlling considerations in the 
selection of our officers. 

As a result of our inquiries, I am able to 
confirm your impression that the 
Service is not an Ivy League club. Of the 
3,427 officers In the Service, our records indi- 
cate only 649 received their bachelor degrees 
from the 8 institutions-which, I under- 
stand, constitute the Ivy League. The re- 
maining college graduates come from educa- 
tional institutions spread across the Nation, 
including 48 State universities. 

You inquired about the officers serving in 
the Secretariat. We select for work in the 
Secretary's office only officers of unusual ca- 
pacity. They cannot, therefore, be consid- 
ered as entirely typical. However, among 
the 23 Foreign Service officers assigned to 
that office, only 3 obtained their bachelor 
degrees from Ivy League schools, 1 is with- 
out a degree, and 19 received their degrees 
from 17 other colleges and universities. 

Every one of our 50 States, as well as 
Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone, is repre- 
sented by native sons who are Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. The bulk of them do not come 
from wealthy families. They are men and 
women who have earned at least a part of 
their way through college. We have noted 
from their records that they helped finance 
their educations by working at occupations 
such as the following: Filling station at- 
tendant, cowhand, Janitor, hotel clerk, ice- 
man, salesman, merchant seaman, super- 
market cashier, common laborer, lunch- 
eonette counterman, department store clerk, 
waiter, typist, riverboat deckhand, and lum- 
berjack. If you will forgive a personal al- 
lusion, I think that I am typical of them. 
During my high school and college days 
(I graduated from a midwestern institu- 
tion) I have worked in rubber factories, 
steel mills, lumber mills, in shops of various 
kinds, and In the harvest fields. Like most 
officers in the Service, I worked during my 
summer and Christmas vacations in order 
to help pay for my schooling. Some of our 
most capable and valuable officers, however, 
have come from families with means which 
enabled them to spend their vacations oth- 
erwise. Unfortunately, there are still many 
positions in the Service in which a man 
with private means willing to spend his own 
funds for the advantage of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can be more effective than one 
without an independent income. 
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Foreign Service Officers are drawn on & 
basis of equality of opportunity from an- 
cestors who came to this country from Asia 
and Africa as well as from Europe. Our 
files do not indicate the racial or ethnic 
origins of our officers. It is our policy not 
to show race or religion in the personnel 
records, I know personally, however, that 
the Negroes in the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps, for example, are not confined—as has 
been suggested—to one or two showcase 
examples. 

Another point of misapprehension has 
arisen, I think, from statistics which the 
Department of State itself made available to 
the Congress and the public. They were sta- 


tistics covering colleges attended by 670 


persons appointed to the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps between January 1, 1946 and 
September 20, 1952. A newsman quite cor- 
rectly calculated, from these statistics, that 
47 percent.of these appointees came from 
10 large colleges and universities. Those 
10 schools, however, included not only sev- 
eral Ivy League schools but also California, 
Stanford, Chicago, Wisconsin, Georgetown 
and George Washington, which are not. 
Since the period cited above, incidentally, 
we have made a number of changes designed 
further to encourage applicants to the For- 
eign Service from all the parts of the United 
States. Since mid-1955 the number of cen- 
ters at which our written examination is 
given was increased from 16 to 65. The 
oral examination is being conducted in 23 
cities so applicants from every corner of 
the United States may convenlently and 
inexpensively take it. 

There was also some discussion on the 
floor of the House of the fact that junior 
Officers frequently find themselves doing 
work which does not call into play the full 
range of their background knowledge and 
scholastic preparation. Instead of engaging 
at once in activities of a highly responsible 
nature, young officers in their initial as- 
signments may find themselves handling the 
office accounts, inventorying the effects of 
American citizens who have died abroad, 
preparing trade lists, issuing passports, and 
engaging in other similar tasks, The pat- 
tern of assignment of such responsibilities 
does not differ between Embassies headed by 
career or noncareer Ambassadors. We do not 
consider tasks of the sort I listed above to be 
menial chores. The young officer engaged 
in them will one day be better prepared to 
run an office—as Consul General, Deputy 
Chief of Mission, or Ambassador—as a re- 
sult of the experience derived from this 
work. > 

It is my understanding that Members of 
the Congress would like to see a U.S. For- 
eign Service drawn from main street sources. 
If by this they mean that they desire a 
service which truly represents the United 
States from all walks of life and from every 
quarter of this country their desire, in my 
opinion, is already realized. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 154 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIOAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the Dan- 
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ville (Il.) Commercial-News of June 4, 
1959, entitled “Blue River Pollution In- 
vestigated”. 
{From the Danville (ni.) Commercial-News, 
June 4, 1959] 
BLUE River POLLUTION INVESTIGATED 


LAFAYETTE, Inp—A study and diagnosis of 
the internal organs of several cows and 
calves that died after drinking water of Big 
Blue River near Freeport is being conducted 
at Purdue University laboratories. 

State board of health also has warned res- 
idents of Shelby County near the river not 
to drink or bathe in the water, according to 
George Jones, Indiana conservation officer. 
He is conducting an investigation of the 
source of the pollution which also has 
caused the death of hundreds of fish. 

Ralph Burkhart, a farmer, told Jones he 
estimated his loss at $3,500 for seven cows 
and three calves that died after drinking 
from the river. 


Iicad and Shoulders Standout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and its 
Director, J. Edgar Hoover, have long 
held the esteem and confidence of the 
Nation. The vigilance and effectiveness 
of the Bureau's work in protecting the 
freedoms of Americans against crime and 
threats to our national security is well 
known and has earned the continued ad- 
miration of our people. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Congress, a tribute to this fine agency 
which appeared in the August 7 edition 
of the Buckeye Lake and Thornville 
News of Perry County, Ohio. 

The editorial is as follows: 

HEAD AND SHOULDERS STANDOUT 


It is not likely that public confidence in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation as it is 
now constituted can ever be shaken. It is 
important to emphasize some of the reasons 
which underlie this well-deserved respect and 
trust. 

Under the dedicated direction of J. Edgar 
Hoover, the FBI since 1924 has become one of 
the world's outstanding investigating agen- 
cles. Excellent “administrative control, 
thrift, good budgetary, and accounting pro- 
cedures and careful planning have made it a 
model of successful operation—a head-and- 
shoulders standout among Government 
bureaus. 

From special agent to clerk in the organi- 
zation, Mr. Hoover’s personnel policies have 
created the highest morale and esprit de 
corps. The high quality of the Bureau's 
operations was highlighted again by its rec- 
ord for fiscal 1958. During that year, 96.8 
percent of persons brought to trial in FBI 
cases were convicted. In this same period, 
over $132 million in savings and recoveries 
to the Government were made, as compared 
with the total of $105.5 million in direct 
appropriations approved by the Congress for 
this agency. This is something that every 
taxpayer can well appreciate. 

For outstanding service and a job well 
done, every citizen owes this country's top 
investigative agency a resounding vote of 
confidence. 


` August 18 


Joint Resolution for World’s Fair in New 
York in 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER, Hon. JAMES J. 
DELANEY, Hon. LESTER HOLTZMAN, and I, 
Epona F. KELLY, introduced an appro- 
priate joint resolution for the purpose of 
having a World's Fair in New York in 
1964, at the same time that a companion 
joint resolution was introduced in the 
other body. At that time, we gave to 
the newspapers a release explaining 
briefly the plan for this event which I 
peer the Members of the House will 
read. 


Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, Republican, New 
York, and Representative Epna F. KELLY, 
Democrat, New York, today, Thursday, in- 
troduced in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives legislation authorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite foreign countries to partici- 
pate in a World’s Fair in New York City in 
1964. The purpose of the fair is to com- 
Memorate the 300th anniversary of New 
York City; its theme, “Peace Through Un- 
derstanding,” recalls the theme of the 1939 
New York World's Fair, “Building the World 
of Tomorrow.” 

Senator Javrrs and Representative KELLY 
pointed out that an organizing committee 
for the fair has already been established by 
Mayor Wagner and that plans are underway 
for the financing of the exposition by pri- 
vate investment and business and commer- 
cial interests in New York City and else- 
where. They stated that the fair's sponsors 
estimate some 70 million people will attend 
the fair, a figure far in excess of the 45 mil- 
lion who visited the 1939-40 exposition. 

Some 10 million or more of the visitors are 
expected to come from Canada, Mexico, and 
other foreign nations, and will, it is esti- 
mated, spend between $1 billion and $2 bll- 


lion of the $6 billion expected to be spent 


by the fair's visitors. Commenting on this, 
the sponsors stated: “The 1964 New York 
World's Fair will serve not only as a show- 
case of America for all those who will visit 
it but it will also serve to attract forelgners 
to our shores to visit the rest of the United 
States along with the fair. This is an ex- 
cellen followup to Visit U.S.A. Year, 1960, 
and will go a long way toward making this 
country a truly international tourist attrac- 
tion.” 

Commenting further on the bill, Mr. 
Javirs and Mrs. Ketty said: “In its 300 
years of existence New York City has grown 
from a colonial village to the world's leading 
metropolitan area and seaport of 7 million 
people It has been the gateway for mil- 
lions of immigrants who came to make the 
United States their future home. Each year 
its water and air facilities handle cargo 
measured in millions of tons and valued at 
billions of dollars. It is an outstanding 
center in learning, research and culture. 

“The 1964 fair has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of all segments of New York City’s 
varied and active life. Foreign governments 
as well as private exhibitors will partici- 
pate.” 

The full text of the Javits-Kelly bill 
follows: 


1959 
“JOINT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE PRESI- 

DENT TO INVITE FOREIGN COUNTRIES TO 

PARTICIPATE IN A WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK, 

1964 

“Whereas there is to be held at New York 
City during the year 1964 a World's Fair 
which has for its purpose the commemora- 
tion of the 300th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the city of New York; and 

“Whereas through the city of New York, 
since Its establishment in 1664, the peoples, 
sciences, cultures, and products of all na- 
tlons have passed into this continent and 
the United States of America, and said city 
has served as a beacon for freedom and de- 
mocracy as exemplified in the Statue of 
Liberty, donated by the peoples of France 
to the peoples of the United States and 
Whose torch lights the way into the harbor 
of this great city; and 

“Whereas, because of its location and pur- 
Pose, Its scope and aims, said World's Fair is 
deserying of the support and encouragement 
of the Government of the United States of 
America: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
Tesentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and respectfully requested by 
Proclamation, or in such manner as he may 
deem proper and appropriate, to invite for- 
eign countries and nations to such proposed 
World's Fair with a request that they par- 
ticipate therein and to take such steps as 
May be appropriate to secure such par- 
ticipation.” 


Six Official Resolutions Adopted by Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of California, 
in Regular Convention at Hollywood, 
Calif., June 25-28, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr, DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of communication to me dated 
August 7, 1959, from the department ad- 
jutant, American Legion, Department of 
California, together with copies of the 
six resolutions enclosed to me by the ad- 
jutant, adopted by the American Legion 
Department of California in regular 
Convention assembled in Hollywood, 
Calif., June 25-28, 1959: 

AMERICAN LEGION, 
DePartTMENnT OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, August 7, 1959. 
Hon. CID Dorze, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

ConcrrssMAN Dorie: Attached for 
your attention are the following entitled 
Tesolutions which were adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
in regular convention assembled in Holiy- 
Wood, Calif., June 25-28, 1959: “59-004, Es- 
tablish a single oath of allegiance for nat- 
Uralization of citizens”; "59-012 and 59-064, 
National - cemeteries”; “59-043, Opposing 
Compromise in our relations with Commu- 
nist China”; “59-054, Adequate funds be 
Provided yeterans employment services in 
Order to properly discharge its responsibill- 
ties"; "59-100, Opposing the seizing of pri- 
vate property by public agencies under the 
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color of eminent domain for resale to private 
persons”; “59-102, File charges against Rus- 
sia.” - 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpow A. Lyons, 
Department Adjutant. 

RESOLUTION 59-004, ESTABLISH A SINGLE OATH 

op ALLIGIANCE FOR NATURALIZATION OF 

CITIZENS 

Whereas, this department by convention 
resolutions over a period of years petitioned 
the Congres. of the United States to review 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, espe- 
clally that part entitled: “Oath of renun- 
ciation and allegiance,” and to amend by 
striking provisions for the alternative oath 
(c) and other such conditions which preju- 
dice and corrupt our constitutional obliga- 
tions and privileges, to the end that there 
shall be but one standard of citizenship 
based upon sacrificial service in time of na- 
tional distress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
regular convention assembled in Hollywood, 
Calif., June 25-28, 1959, reaffirm its strenuous 
objection to the existence of a less than 100 
percent citizenship as established by this 
oath, and renew its petition for amendment 
of the said act; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Representatives of the 
State of California in the Congress of the 
United States, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Secretary 
of State and the national convention of the 
American Legion. 


RESOLUTIONS 59-012 AN 59-064, NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 
Whereas interment in a national ceme- 
tery is the last homage a grateful Nation 
can render to our department comrades; and 
Whereas the greater Los Angeles area con- 
tains the highest concentration of veterans 
in the United States and has no national 
cemetery, and the east bay area with a 
rapidly increasing veteran population has 
available only the San Bruno National Ceme- 
tery which at the present rate will be com- 
pletely filled within from 5 to 7 years; and 
Whereas since the cemetery at Sawtelle 
is available only to veterans who die in 
facilities connected therewith and as a result 
families of most 8 dying a ee oer 
les area are pu expense - 
3 by reason of the fact that no facil- 
ities exist closer than San Diego; and 
Whereas there will soon be great need for 
additional national cemetery area through- 
out the State of California, and the cost of 
acquiring land therefor will almost certainly 
increase with every year’s delay: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Legion, in 
regular convention assembled, in Hollywood, 
Calif., June 25-28, 1959, urge action for the 
establishment of national cemetertes, one in 
the Los Angeles area, and one in the east 
bay, at the earliest possible time; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California lend its full moral 
support to the campaign to secure a national 
cemetery for the east bay area and the Los 
Angeles area, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to our Congressmen and 
U.S. Senators. 


RESOLUTION 59-043, OPPOSING COMPROMISE IN 
Our RELATIONS WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 
Whereas the Communist government of 

the mainland of China has repeatedly shown 

herself incapable of recognizing the princi- 
ples of human dignity, and civilized action 
in her relationships with the governments 
of other nations; and 

Whereas by repeated acts of aggression 
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full partnership with the free nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas any form of compromise with this 
Government would strike a propa- 
ganda blow for the Communist cause 
throughout the world and serve to dishearten 
the many millions of Chinese who look for- 
ward to the day of liberation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of California, in regular convention 
assembled in Hollywood, Calif., June 25-28, 
1959, That this organization emphatically 
opposes any movements to compromise with 
this totalitarian government, especially; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we strongly Oppose diplo- 
matic recognition of Communist China, 
in any form, by the Government of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we equally oppose admis- 
sion of Communist China into the United 
Nations or any of its agencies, and we urge 
the representatives of the United States at 
that body to use the veto power of our Na- 
tion to prevent such admission; and be it 
further : 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Members of Congress and 
the Senators of the United States represent- 
ing the State of California and to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of State and the na- 
tional headquarters of the American Legion, 


— 


RESOLUTION 59-054, ADEQUATE FUNDS BE PRO- 
VIDED VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN 
ORDER To PROPERLY DISCHARGE Irs RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 


Whereas throughout the years, the Ameri- 


can Legion has emphasized the need for con- 


tinuing to provide an effective employment 
and counseling service for veterans and has 
supported legislation to that effect; and 

Whereas to many veterans in California 
and other States, finding suitable employ- 
ment is a continuing problem; and 

Whereas the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, requires the estab- 
lishment of facilities for adequate counsel- 
ing, registering, and placement service for 
all veterans through the various State em- 
ployment services; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Labor's policies, 
in accordance with the intent and purpose 
of Congress, state there shall be an effective 
job counseling and employment placement 
service for veterans, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the Veterans Employment Service 
of the U.S. Employment Service to see that 
the policies of the Secretary of Labor are 
carried out by the State employment sery- 
ices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, in department con- 
vention assembled at Hollywood, Calif., 
June 25-28, 1959, does hereby reiterate its 
support of the policies of the Secretary of 
Labor as they relate to the veterans employ- 
ment program; and be it further 

2solved, That the American Legion's na- 

tional organization petition the Congress of 
the United States that adequate funds be 
provided the State employment services and 
that adequate funds be provided for the sole 
use of the Veterans Employment Service, in 
order that the Veterans Employment Service 
may be adequately staffed to properly dis- 
charge its responsibilities in accordance with 
the acts of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national convention of the 
American Legion and to each of the Senators 
and members of the California delegation in 
Congress. 
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RESOLUTION 59-100, OPPOSING THE SEIZING or 
PRIVATE PROPERTY BY PUBLIC AGENCIES UN- 
DER THE COLOR OF EMINENT DOMAIN FOR 
RESALE TO PRIVATE PERSONS 


Whereas within the past 3 years the homes 
of many hundreds of our California citizens 
have been seized under the power of eml- 
nent domain and then resold at a loss to 
the taxpayer to private interests at their 
great financial gain; and 

Whereas allowing the power of eminent 
domain to be used for the purpose of taking 
property from one private person for the 
use of other private persons for private pur- 
poses is contrary to the basic right of full 
ownership of private property; and 

Whereas both historically and actually the 
right to remain secure in ownership of one's 
home is the basic right underlying all other 
freedoms of our American Republic, and a 
threat to this right is a threat to all rights 
of Americans; and 

Whereas such activities have been carried 
out under color of certain State and Federal 
legislation and certain State court decisions 
which can be altered only by appropriate 
legislation in our State and National Legis- 
latures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, opposes in principle 
the selzing of private property by public 
agencies under the color of eminent domain 
for resale to private persons; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That this convention urge that 
such misuse of the power of eminent domain 
be curtailed by appropriate legislation in the 
State legislature and by appropriate amend- 
ments to existing laws by the Congress of 
the United States, 


RESOLUTION 59-102, Fr CHARGES AGAINST 
RUSSIA 


“Whereas the Department of California of 
the American Legion at their annual con- 
vention held at Sacramento in 1958 approved 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas near the close of World War IT 
a war weary world, being assured that a 
permanent peace could be obtained only by 
an association of nations, accepted the prop- 
osition of Alger Hiss and his associates to 
Jon in the formation of the United Nations; 
an 

“Whereas certain provisions were made 
which seemed to guarantee that aggressor 
nations would be restrained and punished 
for any violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations; and 

“Whereas U.S.S.R. has repeatedly violated 
the provisions of this charter and since its 
inception has been the root of all threats 
for the peace of the world; and 

“Whereas no correction of this end has 
been possible with U.S.S.R. sitting in the 
council of Judgment; and 

“Whereas their extravagant use of the 
veto, their inciting of the Korean debacle, 
costing the lives of more than 40,000 Ameri- 
can boys, their interference in the affairs of 
Greece, Indochina, and the atrocious mass 
murders in Hungary, and finally the treach- 
erous action in the breach of international 
law which resulted in the murder of the 
Hungarian leader Nagey; and 

“Whereas time has worked against us. We 
have given 12 years’ trial to put this plan to 
preserve world peace during which time we 
Dav 8 and threats of war continu- 
ously while we progressively lose ground to 
Russia. In the period ane World War II 
nearly one-half ot the people of the civilized 
world have become captives of the godless 
dictatorship of Moscow. The time for ac- 
tion is now; delay may be fatal: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 

ent of California, in convention as- 
sembled this 27th day of June, 1958, hereby 
demand the representatives of the United 
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States in the United Nations to Immediately 
file charges in the Security Council against 
Russia with a view of their expulsion from 
the United Nations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congréss withhold all 
funds for the UN. and its agencies until 
such time as Russia has been removed as a 
member of the United Nations; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That. falling in this, Congress 
proceed tn instituting the withdrawal of the 
United States from membership in the 
United Nations; and 

“Whereas 1 full year has passed since the 
adoption of this resolution during which 
time the millions of people in Tibet and Iraq 
have become captives of their communist 

ors; and more of our airplanes have 

been deliberately shot down in international 
areas while Soviet leaders flagrantly ignore 
our protests: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of California, in convention assembled 
this 26th day of June, 1599, That we urge. 
with all the power of our command that the 
Congress of the United States proceed with 
our withdrawal from the United Nations and 
to withhold the payment of any funds to 
the United Nations or any of its associated 
agencies; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national headquarters and 
to every California Congressman and Sena- 
tors.” 


Address of Middlesex County Sheriff How- 
ard Fitzpatrick at New Hampshire Dem- 
ocratic Outing in Milford, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


J OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Sheriff Howard Fitzpatrick, of 
Middlesex County, which embraces the 
congressional district I am privileged to 
represent, delivered a very fine address 
to a statewide New Hampshire Demo- 
cratic gathering in Milford, N.H. 

Sheriff Fitzpatrick pointed out that if 
Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, is given the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency next year, the 
Democratic Party can look with confi- 
dence to victory in 1960. I certainly sub- 
scribe to Sheriff Fitzpatrick’s clear re- 
marks and feel certain that if the dis- 
tinguished and able junior Senator from 
Massachusetts is our Democratic stand- 
ard bearer our party will once again 
occupy the White House. 

I recommend Sheriff Fitzpatrick's 
speech as thoughtful reading to the 
Democratic membership of the Congress: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Democrats, 
ladies, and gentlemen, first I bring to you 
the greetings of the Democrats of the great 
State of Massachusetts to the Democrats 
of our neighboring State of New Hampshire. 

We if Massachusetts are looking forward 
to 1960 when New Hampshire will elect a 
(Democratic Governor. And, we are sure 
that the 1960 State election in New Hamp- 
shire will see many more Democrats elected 
to office on every level of government. 

The interpretation of political news from 
all sections of the Nation shows that the 
Democratic Party is in the throes of a po- 
litical revival such has not been witnessed 
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since Franklin D. Roosevelt ousted Herbert 
Hoover from the White House in 1932. He 
won the election over Hoover by a margin 
of 472 to 59 in the electoral college. 

A look at the political facts since 1952, 
when the GOP self-termed crusade with a 
parade of Madison Avenue political huck- 
sters selling the Republicans to the Nation, 
elected a Republican President, clearly shows 
that the people realize that they were sold 
a bill of goods that did not match with 
performance, 

Two years after the people elected a Re- 
publican President in 1954, they repudiated 
the Republican Party and voted the Demo- 
crats a majority in Congress, 

In 1956 for the second time they refused 
the Republicans a majority in Congress, 

In 1958 they swept the Democrats into 
control of the House and Senate by one of 
the biggest single gains in history. 

And, in 1958, the people increased the num- 
ber of Democratic Governors from 29 to 35. 

The people did this because they are con- 
vinced that the Democratic Party is the 
“can do“ party and the Republican Party 
is the can't do, stand pat, hold still” party. 

Although the Democratic gains since 1952 
have been great, we must remember they 
have all been on the local and State levels. 
We have not won a nationwide election for 
more than 10 years. 

And, we must realize that there is a tre- 
mendous difference between winning State 
and district elections and winning a national 
election, i 

The forces which are lining up to continue 
Republican rule beyond 1960 are mighty and 
powerful forces Indeed, There are the all 
powerful, entrenched interests who. oppose 
change simply because it is change, who 
oppose new ideas simply because they are 
new. And there has been a new partner, 
the vast and powerful Federal payroll ac- 
cumulated for the past 6 years determined 
to preserve and perpetuate Republican rule 
in the White House. 

Add to those forces the Republican press 
and the so-called news magazines which 
blanket our Nation daily and weekly with 
propaganda for the Republican Party and 
their candidates and you'll agree with me 
that we must nominate for our Presidentis! 
candidate a party member that bas the con- 
fidence of the people, a party member that 
is known by the people, and a party member 
that can attract the great independent vote 
to endorse his candidacy in the 1960 election. 

We have the man with all those quall- 
fications. He is our own Senator Jonn F. 
KENNEDY. 

Senator Kennepy ls the front runner in 
every poll for President because he is easily 
the ablest and the most qualified man in 
public life today, and meets every test re- 
quired to make a great President, 

This fact is supported not only by his 
massive popularity, but is further substan- 
tiated by the results of a poll made by the 
Washington Star of Democratic leaders on 
May 17. This poll showed Senator KENNEDY 
leading the large field of potential 1960 can- 
didates for President. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
Democratic Party, 1f we are to hold our gains 
and make greater gains in 1960, must nomi- 
nate for President a party member that has 
already won the popular support of the ma- 
jority of the people throughout the Nation. 
We cannot nominate for President one that 
would have to seek the popular support that 
Senator KENNEDY has already attained and 
expect to win, 

The time between the national convention 
in July and the election in November is far 
too short for any Democrat to win the popu- 
lar approval of the people that Senator KEN- 
Nor has gained during the past 4 years. 

We have visible evidence in the Republi- 
can press of how and of the methods that 
will be employed to create an image of Nixon 
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as the “crusader for peace,” when actually 
he has literally taken over Christian Herter’s 
post of Secretary of State without the benefit 
of Senate confirmation. 

Can you imagine how the GOP press would 
respond if a Democratic Vice President took 
over the Secretary of State's duties? He 
would be the subject of great criticism on 
page one of every newspaper in the Nation. 
But, Nixon as a candidate for the GOP Presi- 
dential nomination, as far as the Republican 
press is concerned, can do no wrong. He 
must be pictured as “the great crusader for 
peace.” Election time is around the corner 
and the GOP press will devote considerable 
white space to favorably present Nixon and 
Governor Rockefeller, of New York, the other 
Republican candidate candidate for Presi- 
dent, in an effort to turn the trend away from 
the Democrats to the Republicans. 

This will not and cannot be achieved if we 
follow the dictates of the people and nomi- 
nate for President, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Never in our history have we Democrats 
been under a heavier responsibility to come to 
the assistance of our country, to infuse new 
energy and increase intellectual vitality into 
the life of our Nation. 

We must win the election in 1960. 

We will win if we nominate for President, 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY., 

The key to victory for the Democratic Party 
in 1960 is the selection of Senator JOHN F. 
KENNEDY as our nominee for President. 

Every political poll is a testament of faith 
of the people of the Nation in the leadership 
and achievements of our great Senator, JOHN 
F. KENNEDY. 

Here is a man who fired the imagination 
and the admiration of the people of the Na- 
tion in the highest tradition of the Demo- 
cratic Party and he will lead our party victory 
in 1960 of the Democratic Party. 

With Senator Kennepy as our standard 
8 we can look with confidence to victory 

1960. s 


John Peter Zenger and Freedom of the 
Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the people of the United States, 
not knowing the background for the 
Constitutional protections that they en- 
Joy, have taken their liberties for 
granted, even including such vital ones 
as freedom of the press now embodied 
in the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
In the struggle preceding adoption of 
constitutional principle, the arrest, 
, and acquittal in 1735 of John Peter 
Zenger, a New York colonial printer, 
Was a precedent-making victory for a 
free press, which today is not generally 
known. 


An interesting summary of this crucial 
Case by Mr. Al Stewart in the August 4, 
1959, issue of the Richmond (Va.) Times 
Dispatch merits reading by all students 
of constitutional history. 

The indicated news story follows: 
JOHN PETER ZENGER’s ACQUITTAL 224 YEARS 

Ao Was VICTORY FOR FREEDOM OF THE 


(By Al Stewart) 
August 4 has a special meaning In a Nation 
Where democracy is the prevailing form of 
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government. It was on August 4, 1735, that 
a jury’s acquittal of a New York colonial 
printer established a principle fundamental 
in American democracy today and one firmly 
embodied in the first amendment to the 
US. Constitution—freedom of the press. 
The defendant in the celebrated trial was 
John Peter Zenger, German-born printer of 
the New York Weekly-Journal during the 
fourth decade of the 18th century. The 
charge brought against Zenger was print- 
ing and publishing a certain false, malicious, 
seditious * * * libel,” and the individual 
who filed the charge was Gov. William 
Cosby, appointed by the English Crown to 
execute laws enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment for the welfare of New York colonists. 
As chief executive of New York, Cosby had 
considerable political power and often used 
this power to curb the actions of individuals 


and groups who disagreed with his own po- 


litical opinions or acts. 

Zenger, a member of the Popular Party, 
the party opposed to Cosby's Court Party, 
was such a man. The Court Party dictated 
the editorial policy of William Bradford's 
New York Gazette, and the Gazette's sym- 
pathy for Governor Cosby and his maneu- 
vers aroused the ire of James Alexander and 
several other vocal opponents of the Cosby 
administration, 

As a result, the Weekly-Journal was 
formed, with Alexander its first editor and 
Zenger its printer. When Cosby's efforts to 
indict those responsible for writing the 
editorials unfavorable to his administra- 
tion proved futile, Zenger was arrested on 
order of the Governor’s Council (legislative 
body), charged with seditious libel, and 
jailed to await trial. 

The printer's 9 months’ imprisonment 
only served to intensify public opposition to 
Cosby and encourage more letters critical of 
the Governor and his policies to the Weekly- 
Journal editor. 

Andrew Hamilton, eminent Philadelphia 
attorney who defended Zenger, entered a plea 
of “not guilty” to the libel charge. Ad- 
mitting that his client had printed the issues 
of the Weekly-Journal in question, Hamilton 
argued that the statements critical of Cosby 
were not libelous unless they were proven 
false, and this Hamilton was unwilling to 
concede, He appealed to the jurors to return 
a verdict of “not guilty” if they found the 
statements appearing in the Weekly-Journal 
to be true. 

In his charge to the 12 jurors, the presiding 
jurist, James DeLancey, known throughout 
the colony as an ardent supporter of Goy- 
ernor Cosby, ignored the tradition of judicial 
impartiality and urged the jury to find Zenger 
guilty. 

“No government can be safe.“ DeLancey 
contended, which permits libel to go un- 
punished. 

Despite the protracted arguments which 
resulted in extending the trial over an 8- 
day period, the Jurors returned to the court- 
room after deliberating less than 30 minutes. 
In an atmosphere charged with tenseness 
and expectancy, Judge DeLancey queried the 
jury foreman: Members of the jury, have 
you reached a verdict?” 

The answer came back distinctly and with- 
out hesitation, “We have, Your Honor. Not 
guilty.” The loud applause which greeted 
the verdict reflected the importance of Zen- 
ger's acquittal to liberty-loving colonists in 
New York as well as in Virginia and other 
American Colonies, 

The Zenger trial would probably have been 
forgotten in a few years except for ite sig- 
nificance in three areas—legal, political, and 
journalistic. 

Legally, the jury's acquittal of Zenger re- 
versed the accepted common-law rule of the 
1730's that truth could not be offered as a 
defense in criminal libel cases and estab- 
lished the principle that the jury is judge 
of both law and fact in prosecutions for libel, 
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Today, the truth of published ‘charges is ac- 
cepted as a defense in prosecutions for crimi- 
nal libel in all 50 States. 

Politically, the printer's acquittal gave 
birth to the idea that laws framed for Eng- 
lish citizens could not be applied to the 
American colonists without their consent, 
This idea imbued the colonists with a new 
spirit of Independence and tended to unify 
them in their struggle against oppressive 
measures imposed by authorities across the 
sea. Gouverneur Morris’ estimate of the 
trial's political significance was an apt one: 
“The trial of Zenger was * * * the morning 
star of the liberty which subsequently revo- 
lutionized America.“ 

Another result of the trial was that it sup- 
ported the rise of public opinion as a deter- 
minant of public policy in the United States. 
By 1760, 25 years after the trial, popular sen- 
timent was a potent force in shaping Colo- 
nial policy on public issues. 

Viewed from a journalistic standpoint, the 
trial was the first major victory for a free 
press and established a precedent which 
could be and was cited in subsequent con- 
flicts involving freedom of the press, a con- 
cept Alexander Hamilton defined in 1804 as 
“publishing the truth from good motives 
and for justifiable ends.“ 

An important tenet established by the trial 
is that in democratic nations newspapers 
must be free to comment upon and criticize 
acts of governing officials, The trial pointed 
up the intimate tie between political freedom 
and freedom of the press half a century be- 
fore Thomas Jefferson wrote his Virginia 
friend Edward Carrington: “Were it left to 
me to decide whether we should have a gov- 
ernment without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate 
a moment to prefer the latter.” 

The current of ideas set in motion by the 
Zenger trial continued throughout the 19th 
century and the first half of the 20th and 
has become an integral part of present-day 
journalism. Although the threat of libel ac- 
tion still hangs over the heads of journalists 
today, it is not the same libel of which Zen- 
ger was acquitted in 1735. 

In 1953, New York City paid tribute to the 
colonial printer by opening the John Peter 
Zenger memorial room in the Sub-Treasury 
Building, which stands on the site of the 
city hall in which Zenger was imprisoned and 
tried almost 225 years ago. 

Included in the room are a varlety of scenes 
and relics depicting Zenger’s life and career 
as à printer. The existence of the memorial 
room is mute testimony to the lasting im- 
portance of Zenger’s trial to the fourth es- 
tate as well as to all individuals who value 
personal freedom. 


A Possible Cause of Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a worthwhile message on a prob- 
able cause of cancer. 

This dread disease which has plagued 
mankind for centuries and which attacks 
& number of our citizens, is still an 
enigma. Its cause is unknown; its cure 
uncertain. 

‘Tremendous sums of money are spent 
annually by the Government and by the 
American Cancer Society and other or- 


- 
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ganizations on medical research to try to This is the very simple but severe truth, of the U.S.S.R. have been favorable, par- 


discover a nostrum. So far there has 
been progress but no definite solution. 

Mr. Gilbert has lived a long life free 
of this dread disease and he now offers 
his ideas as to the probable cause of 
cancer. His reasoning, inductive though 
it be, may prove of value to host of people 
living in dread of this enemy of man- 


kind: 
New Tonk, August 10, 1959. 
Hon, EDwIN B. DOOLEY, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN! My attention is 
drawn to the May 19 speech of the Honorable 
Lister Har, Senator from Alabama, on the 
“Health for Peace Bill,” appearing in a re- 
print of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (not 
printed at Government expense) sent to us 
by one of your constituents. 

In his speech in support of the bill, the 
learned Senator refers to the bill as “A 
measure designed to join the skills and re- 
sources of the health scientists of this Na- 
tion with the research talent and capabili- 
ties of scientists in other countries,” and as 
“a concerted attack upon the unsolved prob- 
lems of disease and disability which confront 
all peoples of the world.” 

Again in the latter part of his speech the 
Senator refers to the bill as setting forth in 
simple terms: 

“Our belief that disease is a universal 
threat to the family of man and that we must 
unite our medical research efforts to wipe 
out this threat.” 

Among the diseases, cancer is ranked as the 
second leading cause of death. On April 12 
the New York Times called attention to “an 
international attack on cancer is being urged 
in a report that will soon be issued by a Sen- 
ate Government Operations Subcommittee 
headed by Senator HUDERT H. Houmruery.” 

The report is titled “Cancer: A Worldwide 
Menace,” and the report states: “Against a 
universal killer mankind must offer a uni- 
versal defender —sclentifle cooperation.” 

Being now in my mideighties, I have seen 
a considerable stretch of life. I have seen 
many of my friends and acquaintances and 
men in public life, in the full vigor of their 
activities stricken by cancer—cancer of the 
prostate, or of the intestines, or of the stom- 
ach, and the recurrence of the attack, after 
an operation, if a relatively short period of 
time, which ended their careers, 

In contrast, after a life of business activ- 
ity, I am entirely free of the dread disease, 
and the question naturally arises, Why the 
difference? 

In the cases which I have observed, those 
subsequently stricken with cancer, had been 
men who ate full and plenty of good food, 
with desserts; they went through their eye- 
ning meal from cocktails to coffee and li- 
queurs; they ate when they were tired, stimu- 
lated by thelr drinks; they had what they 
thought were light breakfasts; they had sub- 
stantial lunches; they thought they were 
eating to maintain their strength, but, un- 
consciously, they were overburdening their 
stomachs. 

In my case, at an early age, because of a 
Wenk heart, I was placed by a physician on 
a very limited diet but entirely sufficient, 
eliminating desserts entirely and for periods 
of time taking only two meals a day and 
occasionally abstaining from food for an 
entire day. This course I have followed more 
or less closely for many years. 

Now, of course, only as a layman but as 
one having had the opportunity to observe 
over à period of fully 35 years, I can draw a 
layman's conclusion, and it is, that overin- 
dulgence in food (the majority of people not 
realizing the overindulgence), plus the stim- 
ulation of a jaded appetite and a tired phy- 
sique by cocktails, is a root cause of cancer. 


that has been forced upon me. 

Our tendency is to overindulge in food. 
We enjoy eating; we entertain our friends 
with elaborate meals, without realizing that 
we are overburdening our bodies. Continu- 
ously keeping the stomach full, never get- 
ting it thoroughly cleaned out; never giving 
it a real period of rest, continuously creates 
fermentation and putrefaction, poisoning the 
system, Any slight cessation of the stimula- 
tion of fermentation and putrefaction gives 
a false sense of hunger, and we eat again, 
creating more corruption. 

Thus, day after day, year after year, with 
plenty of good nourishing food,” so termed, 
giving the stomach far more than it can or 
was intended to take care of; eating to satisfy 
appetite not to satisfy real hunger; for years 
creating fermentation and putrefaction, 
thereby loading the system with poisonous 
acid toxlus— the result is that, in the course 
of years but nevertheless inexorably, the poi- 
sons develop cancer. 

In contrast to such indulgence, I have had. 
to live, as I have stated, a very restricted life 
with my food. In contrast to dying in the 
prime of life, I am now enjoying the years 
of relaxation and out-of-doors activities. 

I cannot give a scientific explanation but 
the contrast between the fullness of eating 
and the simpler diet, above referred to, af- 
fords, to my layman's mind, the explanation. 
However, a scientific explanation seems to be 
Suggested by the reference to the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute's annual report, appear- 
ing in the New York Times of May 28, last, 
where the following quotation from the re- 
port appears: 

“We hope that some day we can correlate 
individual steroid patterns and the develop- 
ment of physical or mental disease. The 
concept that the body's steroid metabolism 
might give a forewarning of coming events 
is an exciting new horizon in preventative 
medicine.” 

I do not mean to say that the Sloan- 
Kettering Laboratory is thinking or work- 
ing with the thought which I have tried to 
express, in view, but I do mean to say that 
tt is searching for truth, and its continuous 
explorations may bring it to the result of my 
observation, scientifically explained. 

Now, while our scientists are struggling to 
learn a cure for cancer, or a scientific ex- 
planation of how to avoid the disease, if 
we could only impose upon ourselves self- 
discipline; if we could learn to avoid perk- 
ing up, day after day, evening after evening, 
a tired system, stimulating a jaded appetite 
with the many forms of drink and stimulants 
now in popular use, and avold heavy eating, 
particularly of animal foods and rich des- 
gerts; that is, If we could learn to practice 
self-control and moderation, I am sure, from 
my observation, that we could avoid the 
dread disease of cancer. ; 

The good book teaches us, To him that 
overcometh will I give a great reward.” 

I have followed the urge to address you 
in the hope that someone, somewhere, may 
be benefitted by may observations. 

With best wishes for your continued good 
work in the Congress, 

Yours sincerely, 
FREDERIC N. GILBERT. 


Earns Applause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ments on the Vice President's recent tour 


ticularly in my own Second District of 
Washington State. Many newspapers 
have published editorials congratulating 
the Vice President and pointing to the 
hope that the visit of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchey will help the world's 
two largest nations to understand each 
other better. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp three editorials. 
All were published August 6, 1959. These 
editorials, Mr. Speaker, are typical of 
those editorials which have appeared in 
both the daily and weekly newspapers of 
my district. 

The editorial, Dick Earned Applause,” 
appeared in the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Herald: 

Dick EARNED APPLAUSE 

Vice President RicHarp Nrxon has dem- 
onstrated by his appearance behind the Iron 
Curtain that he possesses the qualifications 
to lead this Nation. 

Mr. Nixon not only proved that he can be 
counted on to meet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev on almost any terms but that he has 
a way of winning cheers from those taught 
that leaders of this Nation were only 
“capitalistic warmongers.” 

It was to be expected that his reception in 
Poland—a captive nation—would be greater 
than in Russia. The applause from the 
crowds that gathered to greet the Vice Presi- 
dent was much greater than anticipated. 

Mr. Nixon went to Russia to better the 
understanding between the two leading 
world powers. He was at first met with accu- 
sations from Ehrushchey but rather than 
become quiet and passive he rose to the occa- 
sion and showed that he could not be 
intimidated—even while in the lion's den. 

And since many authorities on Russia have 
said that the Kremlin rulers respect forceful- 
ness and power, Nrxon soon overcame the 
first attempts planned to embarrass him. 
From then on relations between the two 
men—while continually on a give and take 
basis—were more cordial. 

It is too early to tell whether much was 
accomplished by the visit but this much can 
be said. Some of the air was cleared and 
undoubtedly the two men understand just 
where they stand. Nikita has said that 
Nrxo probably will be the next U.S. Presi- 
dent. Whether this is true will depend upon 
the will of the American voters. But Nixon 
knows from firsthand experience whether 
Khrushchey will listen to reason. This fact 
may go a long way toward the promotion of a 
better international understanding. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ferndale, Wash. 
Record printed the following editorial? 
Lyr's Have Him Oven 

We heartily endorse President Eisenhower's 
plan to invite Premier Khrushchey to Amer- 
ica, and to return the compliment and visit 
Russia, Vice President Nrxon’s talk may 
have done much more good than will be 
known for years, An interchange of visits 
might change the Premier’s thinking as to 
America and its weaknesses. 

Nrxon’s visit was a smart piece of strategy. 
Not that we should get weak and relent in 
our dealings with Russia, but peace could 
be possible after we tried all angles with 
Russia. 

Democratic Congressmen should realize 
that they were elected in a big mafority to 
represent the people, not just a group of 
labor leaders. Fair laws should be passed to 
control In the same manner as the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley laws sre aimed at em- 
ployers. 


And, finally, Mr. Speaker, here is an 
editorial which was published in the 
Lynden, Wash., Tribune: 
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For BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Vice President Rıcmaro Nixon's visit to 
Russia has provided a welcome change in the 
headlines, giving hope for possible better in- 
ternational understanding. 

Rather than fire insults at long-range, the 
leaders of both Russia and the United States 
can gain much by visiting each other's coun- 
tries. The announcement that Khrushchev 
will visit the United States and that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will tour Russia should be 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

People of both nations must be made aware 
that each possess the means to completely 
destroy the other in nightmarish warfare 
more terrible than the world has ever known. 

Exchange of visite by the top leaders of the 
two countries should help to bring about bet- 
ter understanding and a determination to 
maintain world peace. 


The Labor Reform Tangle 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


M. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 

to permission granted. I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by Joseph Alsop en- 
titled “The Labor Reform Tangle,” which 
appeared in the Washington, D.C., Post 
and Times Herald: 

THE LALOR REFORM TANGLE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The labor reform fight has produced the 
Worst legislative tangle, the most flagrant 
lobbying, and the greatest output of heat 
Without light in the recent history of the 
House of Representatives. Yet it is worth 
trying to thread one’s way through the tangle. 

Three different bills are involved, to begin 
With. Least severe is the bill sponsored by 
Representative Jonn F. SHELLEY, Democrat, 
of California, It mainly calls for disclosure 
of union financial transactions. It has been 
Called the “milk and water" bill. But it is 
actually roughly comparable to the quite sig- 
nificant labor reform bill passed in New York 
State by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 

Second, there ts the bill sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Cari Buutorr, Democrat, of Aln- 
bama, which was favorably reported by a 
majority of the House Committee on Educa- 
Hon and Labor, Besides strong requirements 
for disclosure, the Elliott bill regulates 
secondary boycotts and other dubious labor 
Practices. It is roughly comparable to the 
bill that passed the Senate. 

Third, there is the bill sponsored by Rep- 
Tesentatives Ropert P. Griryin, Republican, 
of Michigan, and Pum M. Lanprum, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia. The Griffin-Landrum bill 
Boes much further than the Elliott bill in 
its restrictions on secondary boycotts, picket- 

g. and so on. In view of its origin, this 
Might better be called the bill of the U.S. 
Chambet of Commerce and the National As- 
Scitation of Manufacturers, It has also won 

ident Eisenhower's public endorsement. 

Among the labor leaders, James R. Hoffa 
ol the Teamsters and old John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers are opposed to all labor 
reform legislation, no matter what. “Even 

€ Shelley bin would handicap Hoffa. Hof- 
Ta's lobbyist John Scazi, has flatly said that 
la (meaning Hoffa) cannot live with“ 
the middle-cf-the-road Elliott bill, 
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The Shelley bill is supported by labor 
leaders who have acknowledged the need for 
reform, like George Meany of the AFL-CIO, 
It is in fact their bill, not Hoffa’s, and they 
are its only backers. Meany and the others 
like him are actively opposing the Elliott 
bill, saying it is antilabor. As for the Griffin- 
Landrum bill, it arouses the same labor emo- 
tions as the right-to-work issue—which did 
not conspicuously aid the Republicans in the 
last congressional elections. 

Despite labor's opposition to it, the mid- 
dle-of-the-road Elliott bill has the support of 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, all the 
House’s moderate Democrats, and the 10 to 
15 Republican Members who care about the 
labor vote in their districts. This group in 
the center is being badly squeezed, however, 
between the union-controlied leftwing Dem- 
ecrats and rightwing Members. 

The real leader of the fight for the Griffin- 
Landrum bill is the new House Republican 
leader, Representatives CHARLES HALLECK, of 
Indiana. In discussing labor legislation, 
Representative HALLECK has sald, reportedly, 
that he “wants a killer, or no bill at all.” 
This is also the approach of the €mployers’ 
associations. These have been putting on 
the heat for the Griffin-Landrum bill in a 
style that can only be compared to the style 
of Hoffa. 

To complete the tangle, the burning issue 
of civil rights is indirectly but importantly 
involved. The conservative southern Demo- 
cratic faction headed by the immensely 
powerful chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, Representative HOWARD SMITH, of 
Virginia, would like to pass stringent labor 
legislation, Yet many of these southerners 
would be amenable to Speaker RAYBURN’S 
persuasions, if SMITH and Hatveck did not 
have an understanding on the civil rights 

ue. 

2 existence of the understanding will of 
course be denied by HALLECK, with many a 
self-righteous roar. But the fact is well 
known all the same. HALLECK has under- 
taken, in effect, to help SmrrH block action 
on civil rights, if Smrra helps him with the 
labor bill and other measures of special in- 
terest to the Republicans. 

As these words are written, no one can tell 
whether HALLECK’s Republicans plus SMITH'S 
southern Democrats can substitute the 
Grimn-Landrum bill for the middle-of-the- 
road Elliott bill. The House has never been 
so buffeted by industry pressures, labor pres- 
sures, and White House pressures (for the 
White House lobbying squad has also been 
hard at work). The Shelley bill has no 
chance, but otherwise the outcome of the 
House voting is quite unpredictable. 

One can t, however, that if HALLECK 

his “killer” bill in the House, no law 
will reach the statute books. For the Senate 
conferees will never accept the “killer,” 
whereas they would accept with cheers the 
bill that Hoffa's own lobbyist says Hoffa 
cannot live with. 2 


Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


The House In Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to pro- 
vide for reporting and disclosure of certain 


financial 
practices of labor tions and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the administra- 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that the proponents of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill who profess to be so 
dedicated in their determination to 
bring democracy and fairplay to union- 
Management matters, did not let a little 
of both rub off on themselves when it 
came to alloting the time in this im- 
portant debate. The debate has been 
characterized by a steady dribble of 
speeches on behalf of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill while the proponents of the 
committee bill or the Shelley bill seem 
to have trouble getting a word in edge- 
wise. It does not argue well for demo- 
cratic procedures in this body when one 
sees nonmembers of the Committee on 
Labor and Education being allowed to 
orate their antilabor views almost to 
their heart's content while members of 
the committee—including members of 
the subcommittee which conducted the 
hearings on this important bill—are 
being limited to a mere 5 minutes in the 
well of the House. Such a situation is 
inevitable, however, when those in 
charge of the debate saw to it that the 
time was divided in a way that gave 
two-thirds of the time to those who 
cared to speak on behalf of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin substitute while a mere 
one-sixth of the time was given to an 
explanation and discussion of the com- 
mittee bill and a like amount to the 
Shelley substitute. 

One can only hope that whatever 
labor-management reform law is finally 
enacted that it will bring more true 
democracy to the union halls of America 
than has so far been allowed to be mani- 
fested in this important debate in this 
Hall of Congress. Under the prevailing 
circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I can do 
little more than to take advantage of 
the House rules which permit me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that I may get on record on 
the side of reason and in the interest of 
having enacted into law the effective 
labor-management reform legislation 
which the country needs and the people 
of America rightly demand. 

Mr. Chairman, the way to this legis- 
lation is the committee bill. This is not 
to suggest that the committee bill is the 
best possible bill, but I am convinced 
that it is the best bill possible. In fact, 
it may be the only bill which stands any 
chance of being enacted into law. All 
three bills are really not at great odds 
when it comes to dealing with the mat- 
ter of racketeering and controlling the 
other abuses brought out by the Mc- 
Clellan committee. This end could be 
accomplished effectively by the Shelley 
bill and it is to the credit of the AFL- 
CIO that they have endorsed this leg- 
islative proposal to help rid the labor 
movement of the undesirable element 
which in recent years in a few—but still 
too many—places has been able to creep 
in and corrupt honest unionism, Cer- 
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tainly the crooks and racketeers could 
be effectively controlled by the provi- 
sions of the committee bill. The best 
proof of this is the fact that 70 to 80 
percent of the Landrum-Griffin bill is 
copied word for word from the commit- 
tee measure, and whatever is wrong with 
the Landrum-Griffin bill—and there are 
many things wrong with it—it cannot 
be said that it, too, would not get to 
the basic problems of racketeering and 
gangsterism in labor-management mat- 
ters. 

* Unfortunately, the real need, the true 
purpose for labor-management reform 
legislation, to correct the abuses ex- 
posed by the McClellan committee, have 
been all but tossed aside during the 
course of the last week. It isnolongera 
question of getting the crooks and rack- 
eteers who operate in labor and man- 
agement affairs. The struggle we are 
now witnessing arises from the efforts 
of those on the one hand who, for po- 
litical or other selfish reasons, do not 
want any labor-management reform bill 
passed in this Congress and those, on 
the other hand, who would use the need 
for labor reform as a vehicle to carry 
into law their own antiunion prejudice. 

I want a labor-management reform 
law. I want it to be effective. I want 
it in this Congress. In my judgment, 
the fatal weakness of the Shelley bill is 
not that it will not do the job of con- 
trolling abuses in unions but that it 
stands no chance of being enacted. 
Realistically, it cannot pass this House. 
If it did, it would face substantial re- 
writing in conference and even so, in 
the end—if last week's TV appearance 
gave us any indication of the President's 
knowledge and convictions on the sub- 
ject—it would probably be vetoed. But 
on the other hand, the Landrum-Griffin 
bill has many defects but certainly one 
of the best arguments for voting against 
it is that its passage by this body 
gravely threatens the possibility of 
enacting any labor reform legislation in 
this Congress. Senator Jon F. KEN- 
NEDY has explained why this is so when 
he said last week: 

This Congress must pass a labor-manage- 
ment reform bill. We cannot go home with- 
out enacting a responsible, effective meas- 
ure that will strike hard at racketeers with- 
out penalizing honest union members—a 
bul that will carry out all the recommenda- 
tions of the McClellan committee. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill now offered as a 
substitute for the Elliott bill 1s not such a 
measure—and its adoption would endanger 
final passage of any reform legislation by 
complicating the chances for a conciliation 
of the Senate and House version. 

The Griffin-Landrum bill seeks to undo 
the conscientious efforts of the House com- 
mittee members by substituting a punitive 
measure—restricting the rights of all honest 
union members—for a responsible measure 
aimed at the Hoffas, the Dios, and the Shef- 
fermans, based on the McClellan commit- 
tee's reports and compatible with the strong, 


yom bill which passed the Senate 90 


The hodgepodge substitute bill, on the 
other hand, goes far beyond the recommen. 
dations of the McClellan committee—threat- 
ening to restrict the antiracketeering efforts 
of honest unions, to bog down small unions 
and the bill's administration in a welter of 
redtape, and to weaken labor's legitimate 
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rights at the bargaining table. Far more 
than that, it strengthens the grip of racke- 
teers. I am hopeful that it will be promptly 
rejected by all those truly interested in pass- 
ing a strong antiracketeering bill during this 
session of Congress. 


The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts is not alone in understanding why 
the Landrum-Griffin bill seriously jeop- 
ardizes the chances of passing any la- 
bor-management reform legislation. 
For example, his brother, Robert Ken- 
nedy, chief counsel for the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the La- 
bor or Management Field, stated quite 
frankly his concern in this regard earlier 
this week when he said: 

I am concerned that the Landrum-Grifin 
bill, on the other hand, golng beyond the 
scope of the McClellan committee's findings 
to affect the economic balance at the bar- 
gaining table by honest and legitimate 
unions and employers, might cause such 
controversy in conference with the Senate 
that there would be no bill: This would be 
tragic—and make many months of effort on 
the McClellan committee go for nought— 
for, if legislation is not passed this year 
when the McClellan committee is coming to 
an end, tt will never pass. 

For this reason I am strongly in favor of 
the Elliott bill; and I am convinced that its 
passage by the House will lead to the 
House-Senate conference producing a Dill 
which will do the job this committee is 
recommending. 


There has been so much oratory, and 
so much propaganda about what’ the 
committee bill doesn't do that it might 
be well to state specifically just what 
it does do.’ This is what the committee 
bill will do. 

Shakedown picketing is punished with 
a $10,000 fine and a 20-year prison sen- 
tence. 

Embezzlement of union funds is pun- 
ished even more severely, 

Union officers are made personally and 
legally responsible for their use of funds 
and must be bonded. 

All unions of any appreciable size must 
make full financial reports. 

Union officers must be elected periodi- 
cally by secret ballot. 

The so-called hot cargo contracts, 
which have formed the basis of much 
of Jimmy Hoffa’s power, are specifically 
outlawed. 

Organizational picketing is strictly 
regulated. 

An expanded NLRB will handle the 
so-called no man’s land. 

This is what the committee will do. 
And this is what a bill should do to cor- 
rect the abuses brought out by the many 
months of testimony before the McClel- 
lan committee. The committee bill is, 
in the words of Speaker RAYBURN, 
“aimed at reforming without ruining, 
at curing without crippling.” But the 
most important thing that can be said 
on its behalf is that it is a bill which 
can become law; a bill which will give 
to the American people the labor re- 
form legislation to which they are en- 
titled. It will do this without jeopardiz- 
ing the legitimate rights of unions and 
union members. It is, as I said before, 
not a perfect bill. It is not the best 

coe bill, but it is the best bill pos- 
e. 


August 13 


Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, Clergyman of 
the Lear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
18, 1959, it was my happy privilege to 
attend a most distinguished gathering 
of American citizens. The occasion was 
the national churchman awards dinner 
during the Washington Pilgrimage of the 
Religious Heritage of America. 

We were pleased to witness the be- 
stowal of several well deserved awards. 
That of Layman of the Year went to 
our very able, learned, and genial former 
colleague, the Honorable Brooks Hays, 
of Arkansas. 

The award of the Clergyman of the 
Year went to my good friend, the presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, a learned and revered rabbi, a 
truly inspired and inspiring religious 
leader. 

In accepting the award, Dr. Eisendrath 
made a most stirring address, I am 
pleased to direct our colleagues’ attention 
to the following excerpts from his talk, 
as follows: . 


With all of our talk of religious revival, 
I believe religion is in mortal danger in our 
time. The grave danger is that religion will 
be irrelevant to the profoundest develop- 
ments of our age—trrelevant to the deep his- 
torical and scientific revolutions which now 
shake our world to its depths. If we seek 
to find retreat and sanctuary in our cool, 
modern churches and synagogues from the 
tempestuous social and political storms 
which rage outside; if we religionists become 
entrapped in the blandness, the status-seek- 
ing, and the snobbishness characteristic of 
the worst of our society and turn our backs 
on the hard prophetic tasks which cry out 
to be done in our communities and the world, 
then religion will be irreleyant—and bank- 
rupt—and all of us, Christian and Jew alike, 
will have failed our holy mandate. 

However, religion can and must, as a liv- 
ing faith, help to shape society in the image 
of God's Kingdom. This is the shining testi- 
mony of the Bible, of the prophets, of Jesus, 
and the saints and sages of all religions. In 
our own times, such disparate personalities 
as Martin Luther King, Mahatma Ghandl, 
and Albert Schweitzer have demonstrated 
anew the revolutionary, awe-inspiring power 
of religious faith transmuted into action. 

Peace is the overarching and testing chal- 
lenge to all religions today. The word of 
God must rise above political ideologies, 
above national patriotisms, and divisions of 
mankind, and speak to all the children of 
God. The rituals and dogmas and divisions 
of religion have kept us from joining, re- 
gardless of our differing theologies, in the 
holy task of building a peaceful world. I 
think it is a healthy development that Prot- 
estants are seeking greater ecumenical soli- 
darity with their fellow Protestants; that 
Jews are seeking to strengthen relationships 
with their brethren throughout the world; 
that the Pope has now sought to establish & 
greater measure of unity in Christendom. 
But, at the risk of appearing presumptuous, 
I submit that it is infinitely more urgent for 
the leaders of all religions to join hands now 
to express the conscience of mankind in the 
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preeminent task: to save mankind from the 
scourge of nuclear suicide. 

I take it that it is a part of the religious 
obligation to shatter complacency, to think 
boldly and clearly, to create new initiatives, 
and to go beyond the immediacies of poli- 
ticlans and the vested interests of generals 
and to apply the eternal truths of our re- 
ligious heritage to the thorny realities of the 
world in which we live, It is a part of our 
task, it seems to me, to illumine the hard 
long-range problems that are, invariably 
Swept under the rug because most people 
find them too dificult and painful to con- 
sider. 

One such problem, which we ignore at our 
peril, is the phenomenon identified as the 
“population explosion.” Who will jolt the 
world community into awareness if not 
aroused religious leaders? One hundred and 
thirty-five years ago we reached a population 
ot one billion, Since then, population has 
soared like a rocket and with much greater 
potential significance than missiles. The 
Second billion was reached 30 years ago. The 
third will arrive in about 1963. The fourth, 
according to the U.N. will be reached in 1980; 
the fifth, 1990; e sixth, 2000. We will 
triple the world population in 40 years. 

The reasons are obvious. Medical mis- 
sions, and sanitation, and public health have 
been ught by the West to the under- 
develo’ countries of the world, bringing 
high birth rates and reduced death rates. 
That the white races will shrink in this ris- 
ing tide of color is obvious and not alarm- 
ing. But the real challenge is that this 
Population explosion is becoming a grim 
threat to the free society. For underdevel- 
oped nations, under puny levels of economic 
Assistance, will not be able to sustain their 
mushrooming populations under a free soci- 
ety; they may be driven, by sheer economic 
necessity, to move in the direction of dic- 
tatorship by taking the shortcut route of 
the Communist Chinese because they will 
not be able to afford the luxury of demo- 
Cratic freedom. Free governments will not 
be able to inflict upon people living on the 
Taw edge of subsistence the kind of taxes 
necessary for an upward moving economy. 
Can democracy survive as an island in a 
stormy sea of totalitarianism? 

It is time for us to bestir ourselves and 
throw out the habits of thought which a 
kaleidoscopic world has made dangerous 
anachronisms. We must insist that the At- 
lantic community, which has 16 percent of 
the world’s population and consumes 70 per- 
cent of the world’s wealth, must heed the 
religious commandment to share their bread 
with their brothers—not out of philan- 
thropy, but out of humanity. Not for char- 
ity, but for survival. 

We must, therefore— 

Effectuate a summit meeting of the world's 
great religionists as a necessary step to dram- 
atize the need for bringing about world 
Peace. Such a meeting should include rell- 
Sious leaders from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Use this World Refugee Year to spring open 
the locked doors and gates of this country 
and all the powerful and favored nations to 
Teasonable numbers of immigrants; 

Launch a campaign to double the present 
level of economic developmental assistance 
available to underdeveloped mations. It is 
now between $3 and 81 billion, It must be 
doubled and channeled increasingly through 
the United Nations, Our present level is not 
® Sacrificial answer to the cries of our 
brethren, We must not again be guilty of 
too little and too late. Churches and syna- 
gogues must raise funds themselves to sup- 
Plement the goyernmental and U.N. aid; 

Launch a crash program for he razing of 
all racial barriers, The emerging world is 
not white, and the white man cannot stop 
the dawn. We must get over the colossal 
*gocentricism which blinds us from the real- 
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itles of mankind's aspirations, the racial rey- 
olution sweeping the world, and the terrible 
price we pay for racial pride and arrogance. 
Thinking over these terrible dangers—and 
yet these great opportunities—ought to be 
the agenda of religious leadership, together. 
We need our own summit conference soon. 
For what is God requiring of us today? Not 
to die, but to live, to live in order to declare 
the Word and to do the will and the work of 
the Lord: to be His servants in order to— 


“Make the right to go forth unto the nations 
To break not the bruised reed 
Nor the dimly burning wick to quench 
To make the right to go forth according to 
the truth 
To fail not nor be crushed 
"TU we have set the right in the earth 
To be a light to the nations, 
To open the blind eyes, 
To bring forth the prisoner from the dun- 


geon 
And them that sit in darkness from the 
prison house.” 


University of Santa Clara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the old- 
est institution of higher learning in the 
State of California is in my congressional 
district—the University of Santa Clara. 
Though I am not fortunate enough to 
be an alumnus of this distinguished uni- 
versity, I look upon it as my own in the 
sense that it is one of the most powerful 
influences in the most progressive of dis- 
tricts—my own 10th District. 

I am sure my colleagues would be in- 
terested in a résumé of the history of one 
of the Nation’s finest schools, For this 
reason I submit, under leave to extend 
my remarks, certain portions of a pub- 
lication entitled Santa Clara, the Mis- 
sion University.” 

SANTA CLARA, THE MISSION UNIVERSITY 

Under eastern skies, a young Virginia 
planter turned soldier mulled the responsi- 
bilities of wintering his troops at Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

Under western skies, a small band of dedi- 
cated Catholic priests of the Franciscan Or- 
der, sent by the Venerable Padre Junipero 
Serra, established the Mission Santa Clara 
de Asis, wellspring of the University of Santa 
Clara. 

The year was 1777. 

In these closing years of the 18th century, 
the Franciscan padres taught their way of 
life to the primitive Indians who inhabited 
the valley surrounding the mission. Be- 
sides instructing them in Christianity, the 
padres taught their curious neighbors the 
building trades, and shared with them their 
knowledge of such skills as animal hus- 
bandry, agriculture, and irrigation, 

Three generations later, in 1851, the mis- 
sion was transferred to the authority of the 
Jesuit fathers, known primarily throughout 
the world as a teaching and missionary order. 
Rev, John Nobili, S., was the Jesuit sent 
to Santa Clara with a purse of $150 and 
instructions to begin a college on the mission 
grounds. Thus the mission became the cen- 
ter and the site of California’s first college— 
now the University of Santa Clara. 
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At Santa Clara, fine teaching Is a tradi- 
tion, and seems to be linked to heredity. 
From the first years, the campus was a cen- 
ter for great teachers, Men such as John J. 
Montgomery, a physics professor in the late 
19th century, is remembered today as the 
“Father of Aviation. He was the first to 
fly a heavier-than-air machine (at Otay 
Mesa, Calif., in 1883), antedating the Wright 
brothers by 20 years, and 8 years before 
Lilienthal, 

Rey. Jerome S. Ricard, S. J., called “Padre 
of the Rains,” developed his famous hypothe- 
sis of weather prognostications while he 
taught at the university in the early 1900's. 
His theory, based on sunspot variations, and 
his studies, contributed greatly to the science 
of meteorology. 

Rev. Richard H. Bell, S. J., an outstanding 
physicist and early experimenter in wireless 
telegraphy, exchanged the first wireless mes- 
sages on the Pacific coast with his collabora- 
tor, Professor Montgomery (at Villa Maria, 
9 miles from the campus). Much of Father 
Bell's work was done on the campus during 
the years following the turn of the century. 

Many other men, alumni as well as faculty, 
contributed in great and small ways during 
the university’s first century, helping to 
build the proud heritage which is Santa 
Clara. 


The end product of the efforts of these 
men, alumni as well as faculty, has pro- 
duced an outstanding college of law, a 
graduate division offering graduate study 
in the humanities, business administra- 
tion, and engineering and a teacher 
training program, a college of arts and 
sciences, a college of business adminis- 
tration, and a college of engineering. 

In each of these colleges one finds 
faculty members of outstanding quality. 


Santa Clara's emphasis on “personalized 
education” has remained unchanged since 
early days. The faculty is balanced between 
Jesuit fathers and lay teachers. Since its 
founding, the university conscientiously has 
maintained a low student-faculty ratio 
which today in the upper division averages 
1 faculty member for every 12 students. 

The Jesuit Order of the Roman Catholic 
Church is a teaching order requiring 13 
years of study before ordination. This 
means that each Jesuit has earned one or 
more master’s degrees, and in many cases 
a doctorate degree, before he is assigned a 
teaching post. 

One of the best known Jesuits at Santa 
Clara today is Rev, Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J., 
“the Glacier Priest," famed Alaskan explorer 
and missionary. 

Regarded as a leading authority on Alaska, 
Father Hubbard has the world’s largest col- 
lection of film on the 49th State. In his 
laboratories on the campus, he catalogs his 
films, editing some for educational television, 


There are hundreds of excellent col- 
leges and universities across this Nation.. 
But it is my honest opinion that there 
are none finer or better than the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara. 


The Case of America’s Vanishing Markets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
economic effects of low-priced foreign 
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imports in the United States are becom- 
ing so apparent today that few domestic 
_industries are immune. In southeastern 


Ohio, which I have the honor to repre- 


sent, our industries have suffered a long 
and disastrous train of circumstances 
which have resulted from our Nation's 
import policy. Jobs, and the thriving 
factories in which they existed, have 
vanished as foreign-made products have 
displaced U.S. goods in our marketplaces, 
Our potteries, coal mines, mosaic tile 
plants, and stainless steel cutlery fac- 
tories have long suffered from the eco- 
nomic competition. To this list we may 
add hundreds of other industries includ- 
ing some of those which are basic to our 
economic survival. 

This issue has been argued here on 
many occasions but, each time, there 
has been a refusal to recognize the as- 
sault on our economy which our present 
laws are encouraging. The problem is 
admittedly a difficult one, yet there is 
little evidence that we are facing it real- 
istically, let alone formulating any policy 
to deal with it. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 

House of Representatives an article dis- 
cussing this issue which appeared in the 
July 1959 edition of Mill and Factory 
magazine outlining some of the thinking 
being given to the problem of import 
competition within many industries 
themselves. The article is as follows: 
THE CASE or AMERICA’S VANISHING MARKETS 

It's time we all took a long, hard look at 
Italian silk suits, Japanese cameras, French 
sport cars, and German handtools. Let's 
stop kidding ourselves—these aren't bargains. 
They are deadly poison, and all of us are 
committing economic suicide when we buy 
them. 

In case you think this is an unbrotherly 
statement, prompted by patriotic selfish- 
ness—you're right. We think the United 
States is the most desirable country in the 
world, and we want to hang onto the econ- 
omy that helps to make it that way. 

But unless we start thinking soberly, all 
that we treasure will be stripped from us and 
we'll be at the bottom of the heap, taking 
aid from the very countries whose economics 
we've rebuilt from wartime rubble. 

THE REAL WAR 

Put aside your fears of Communist A- and 
H- bombs. your anxiety about losing a hot 
war. We are already losing a war that most 
of us don't even sense—the economic cold 
war for world markets. Russia, West Ger- 
many, Japan, and even Red China are beating 
us to the punch, in garnering export dollars. 
And these countries are threatening to strip 
us of our domestic markets, as well. 

Let's look at a few facts. After World War 
II, the United States was the unique posses- 
sor of an intact economy. The rest of the 
world powers had been just about knocked 
out by direct war damage, and we were ac- 
corded the privilege of rebullding their eco- 
nomic machines. During this period we en- 
joyed a competition-free crack at world mar- 
kets, Everyone wanted American automo- 
biles, typewriters, air conditioners, toasters, 
and machine tools. But the honeymoon is 
now over. The industries of England, West 
Germany, Belgium, Japan, Italy, and France 
are new again. These countries must find 
markets for the increasing flow of products 
pouring from their factories. If they are 
to raise their living standards, they must sell 
their goods not only to their own people, but 
to the very Americans who have rebuilt their 
economies. 
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Consider the advance of world production 
in the past decade, and then project this 
growth through the next 10 years. Back- 
ward countries are emerging from the woods; 
agrarian economies are leaning more heavily 
upon the machine. Today a skilled Chinese 
mechanic is as good as any that Germany, 
Britain, or the United States can turn out, 
And we need only look through a high- 
powered telescope to see how good the Rus- 
sian mechanics are. 

WAGE SUPERIORITY 


If the skilled workers of other countries 
were just even with ours, there would be less 
problem. But they have a very real edge 
lower wages. The thing which helps to lift 
our living standard, that makes the United 
States a desirable place to live, is the world's 
highest pay scale. And this is our Achilles 
heel, for it adds costs to American goods and 
puts them out of the running in world 
markets. 

Look at a few examples, The inventor of a 
new wrench asked for bids from 30 American 
manufacturers. Their quotations ranged 
from $2.18 to $2.87 for an 8-inch wrench. 
Under our setup of manufacturer to Jobber 
to wholesaler to retailer to consumer, such 
prices were prohibitive. This inventor then 
got bids from West Germany, Japan, and 
Formosa. Prices for identical wrenches laid 
down in New York or San Francisco, duty 
paid, averaged 80.67 to $0.70. Samples of 
workmanship showed wrenches equal to 
America’s finest. The production order was 
awarded to Japan for 4,000 of each 
of four sizes—and U.S. industry lost another 
bout because of wage differentials, 

Japan and West Germany both quoted 
prices on a large order for machinery to go to 
South America. American manufacturers 
lost this order because their prices, based 
on American labor costs, were prohibitive. 

Sales price on Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia coal is $24.50 per ton, delivered in 
Japan. The British can deliver Red China 
coal to them at 810 per ton. Who will get 
the business? Should the Japanese pay us a 
$14.50 per ton bonus to keep our living 
standard so far above theirs? 

It is known that American machine toois 
needing reconditioning are shipped to Hong 
Kong and to Red Chinese machine shops 
for rebuilding and resale. A large used 
machinery dealer in San Francisco was re- 
cently asked to bid on some well-known 
lathes, milling machines, grinders, and 
presses which had to be guaranteed equal 
to new condition for a given period. A sec- 
ond dealer in Seattle was asked to quote 
on the identical equipment without rebuild- 
ing. His price was $30,000 lower than that 
of the rebuilt machines from San Francisco. 
Hong Kong traders wanted the tools for re- 
sale to Java and Manila. They imported the 
used tools without reconditioning, then re- 
built them in a Red Chinese plant. British 
and Chinese engineers later passed the tools 
as 100-percent perfect. The Chinese traders 
then sold the tools at 20 percent under Amer- 
ican export prices for the same equipment— 
realizing a net profit of more than $50,000. 
American labor costs lost this business for 
our export firms. 

HOW ABOUT WORKMANSHIP? 


There was a time when we could take a 
more tolerant view of foreign competition. 
With a couple of notable exceptions, other 
countries hadn't our know-how, skill, and 
precision equipment to match us in quality. 
Many foreign products could be recognized 
by their shoddy workmanship, and the seg- 
ment of our market which they served was 
relatively small, 

But things have changed. West Germany 
is turning out high-quality machine tools 
at bargain prices. We have a tough job 
matching the quality, of Japanese optics. 
Italian typewriters and business machines 
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are making tremendous impressions in our 
commercial activities. And all of us know 
about the workmanship of many low-cost 
foreign cars. 

In all of these instances, quality of pro- 
duct is equal to or better than our own. As 
in the case of the wrench inyentor mentioned 
above, you can put goods from both sides 
of the water together without quality dis- 
tinctions. We have ourselves to thank for 
this foreign product excellence, of course. 
After billions of dollars and lives spent to 
destroy, we have poured almost equal effort 
into rebuilding the same production lines, 
This time, however, we've done a thorough 
job. Not only have we provided them with 
the machines to produce superior goods, but 
we have literally allowed forelgn manufac- 
turers to pick our brains of the latest ideas 
emerging from our research labs. 


CASE OF HAND BITING 


As an instance of learning a lesson to per- 
fection, consider the Japanese success in 
sewing machines. Before World War II the 
bulk of the sewing machines sold in Japan 
were made by Singer. This firm set up its 
sewing schools, instructed Japanese women 
in Western-style stitching, and was almost 
solely responsible for the establishment of 
Japanese needle trade industry. 

The war changed all this, for when the 
Japanese began to emerge from the shambles 
of their wrecked economy, the kindly U.S. 
military occupation forces looked around for 
something the Japanese could make. They 
set them up in the sewing machine business, 
guaranteeing it would succeed by barring all 
imported appliances. At the occupation’s 
end, the new Japanese Government also 
cracked down on imports. 

Meanwhile, back in the United States, we 
had rolled out the carpet to visiting eco- 
nomic missions, including the Japanese. 
These latter inspected Singer sewing ma- 
chine faeilities, taking generous numbers of 
detailed photographs of manufacturing proc- 
esses, design, and the like. Armed with the 
latest facts, the Japanese went home, 
changed some dies and other production 
equipment—and began to turn out exact 
copies of Singer's latest sewing machines. 
They exported these machines to the United 
States, where they were warmly received. So 
ardent was the greeting by one large mail- 
order house that the only other U.S. pro- 
ducer of sewing machines, whose contract 
‘was canceled in favor of the Japanese im- 
port, was forced out of business. 

In 1957 Japanese sewing machines com- 
prised 50 percent of the total units sold in 
the United States. In 1958 Japan exported 
over 1 million units, the bulk of them coming 
to the United States. Singer Manufacturing 
Co., our last domestic producer, has its back 
to the wall in a major modernization effort at 
Its Elizabethport, N.J., plant. The firm will 
\abandon 50 percent of its present space there. 
The balance of the area is packed with cyber- 
netic marvels—electronic handling, latest 
machine tools, electrostatic painting, to name 
afew. With this setup, Singer hopes to off- 
set some of Japan's terrific wage advantage. 
Average monthly rate in Japan is $30, for a 
44-hour week. It's going to take a lot of 
pushbuttons to balance that with our $390 
per month for a 40-hour week. 


TROUBLE AHEAD FOR MINING 


: | 

The U.S. mining industry has had its share 
of troubles with foreign ores of all types. 
It now appears to be on the verge of a battle 
for survival with Russia in this area. These 
are some of the reasons we think so: 

1. Mining costs in Russia are based on an 
average of less than $1 per ton. 

2. Vast deposits of uranium on the western 
slopes of the White Sea make Russia a leader 
in the production of this vital material. 
Belomorsk is said to be destined to become 
uranium capital of the world. 
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3. Iron deposits in the Krivoi-Rog district 
near the Don are estimated at 500 million 
tons. Another 500 million tons lies in the 
Urals, and surveys of the Kerch Peninsula 
add another billion tons. Total estimates 
from such surveys are around 56 billion tons 
of iron ore. If this figure is only half right, 
just remember that we are now finding it 
profitable to extract our iron from taconite. 
We are increasingly dependent upon foreign 
sources for better ores. 

4. Chiatury manganese deposits in the 
Georgian Republic weigh in at 300 million 
tons, Another 300 million tons have been 
found at Nikopol, with more at Krivol-Rog, 
Marikop, and on the Crimean Peninsula. 

5. Russian graphite deposits are estimated 
at 2 billion metric tons, with an ash content 
of only 8 percent. They can treat this 
graphite at a maximum cost of $1.50 per 
ton, U.S. labor costs can’t match this, 

6. Other important Russian mineral re- 
serves include 8 million tons of bauxite; 35 
million tons of 15-percent thorium; 185 mil- 
lion tons dt 20-percent copper in the Urals 
alone; and a Ural plant that produces more 
than 10,000 tons of nickel yearly. 

In the face of these native supplies, plus 
a state-controlled labor rate, it will be im- 
Possible for the United States to compete in 
world markets. And. with our increasing 
dependence on outside sources of bauxite, 
iron, copper, manganese, tin, chromium, and 
vanadium, we'll probably be contributing to 
Soviet domination in ore . production— 
whether we like it or not. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 


We'll agree that the picture looks pretty 
black. We certainly can't go back and plan 
our industrial development differently. And 
it would be defeatist to sit back with folded 
hands and wait for the end. Action to offset 
Our disadvantages is the only course pos- 
sible. Some measures we should consider 
might include: 

1. Ultimate mechanization of all possible 
Production. If labor costs are out of con- 
trol, then eliminate as much labor as pos- 
sible, 

2. Increased protective tariffs. Of course, 
the Congress would not consider this because 
of worldwide feedback. The United States 
has poured a lot of money into rebuilding 
shattered economies, Closing our doors to 
the marketing of products from those econ- 
ömies would be just the sort of ammunition 
Russia could use to advantage. 

3. Falling revision of tariff laws, a move- 
ment to buy American. The person who buys 
a wrench made in West Germany is as guilty 
as the Fiat owner of wrecking our economy. 

4. Establish branch factories in foreign 
lands. By using cheaper labor, U.S. firms can 
Produce quality items at lower cost. Such 
Products, then, might compete with other 
foreign goods in U.S. markets. 

5. Firm up our patent laws, We can out- 
design and out-invent any competing coun- 
try, but we must have protection for the 
ideas we develop. More stringent enforce- 
Ment of patent regulations, and worldwide 
Prosecution of violators should be one of our 
goals, 

6. Pour money into research and develop- 
ment. Assured of protection for new prod- 
ucts, we should bend every effort to improve 
what we'ye already made—as well as come out 
with products that are completely different, 
and better. 

7. Educate union leaders and members to 
the economic facts of life. High wages are 
Bteatly to be desired, but they don't come 
out of thin air. Unless wage rises are based 
on increased productivity, they are self-de- 
feating by their inflationary influences. 
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Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative prac- 
tices of labor organizations and employers, 
to prevent abuses in the administration of 
trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro- 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, this 
speech was never made. I was precluded 
from speaking by the “gag rule.” But I 
want the record to show how I felt on 
these issues. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw many excellent 
speeches and have witnessed some great 
comment on this labor debate but I want 
to pay particular tribute to the great and 
gentle lady from Oregon Mrs. GREEN]. 
She has demonstrated tremendous cour- 
age and a remarkable intellect and has 
clarified many points. 

I too want to get the crooks out of 
labor, but only the crooks. I do not 
want to be party to wrecking the philos- 
ophy of collective bargaining which has 
brought the highest standard of living 
in the world to America. The commit- 
tee bill in my opinion does the right job 
and I shall give my support to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout this entire 
debate much has been made of the rack- 
eteering labor union leader who makes 
deals for private purposes and private 
gain. We have heard the labor union 
movement criticized and we have heard 
that union leaders are putting tremen- 
dous pressures on the Congress to vote a 

labor bill. 

2 for one, am fed up with the picture 
that has been presented to the Congress 
and to the American people that the 
business interests in this country are in 
no way involved in the racketeering and 
crookery of certain labor union leaders. 
For every crooked labor leader who 
makes a deal there is a crooked business- 
man with whom the deal was made. 

I would like to give you some examples 
of this fact and I hope that when we 
vote on this matter and when we tell the 
story of labor racketeering to the people 
between now and the next election we 
will include the sordid story of the cor- 
porations, great and small, that made 
deals with crooks in the labor movement 
to destroy the legitimate rights and eco- 
nomic benefits coming to working people, 
These businessmen, whom I will de- 
scribe, were more interested in profits 
than moral scruples. Consequently, it 
ill behooves many of these corporations 
to adopt an angelic or holier-than-thou 
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attitude to this problem before the 
American public. So, as Al Smith used 
to say “Let’s look at the record.“ 


The International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation, formerly headed by the rack- 
eteer Joe Ryan, was a creature of man- 
agement to secure low-wage contracts 
and to destroy other legitimate objectives 
of working people on the waterfront. As 
A. H. Raskin, the New York Times re- 
porter, has pointed out—by the way, I 
shall have something to say about the 
New York Times later: 

The sordid story of employer collaboration 
in the degradation of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association is * * a quar- 
ter-century in the making and it wound up 
in the transformation of what had been 
a union into an amalgamation of gangs so 
powerful that the insurance companies and 
the police joined with the shipping lines 
and the stevedores in acknowledging and 
confirming their supremacy. The ILA was 
a Frankenstein monster of the employers’ 
own fabrication. They subverted the union 
over the years; they kept its president, Jo- 
seph P. Ryan, in automobiles and expensive 
clothes, right down to the pajamas he wore 
to bed at night; they subsidized the hooli- 
gans Ryan recruited from Sing Sing to hold 
the rank and file in subjection. At no time 
even when its investments in “harmonious 
labor relations” ceased to pay any dividends, 
did the shipping industry undertake any 
discernible role of leadership in the cam- 
paign to dislodge the ILA from its dominant 
position on the piers. On the contrary, the 
employers took sanctuary in the pious de- 
fense that the law required them to be 
neutral in union affairs, 


For every labor thug on the water- 
front, Mr. Chairman, there is a business 
thug on Wall Street and Park Avenue, 
In volume 4 of the “History of Labor in 
the United States,” by Professors Perl- 
man and Taft, there is an extensive dis- 
cussion of employer crookery in the 
building trades. It is clear, from the 
analysis of these experts, that where 
rocketeering exists, it is also the em- 
ployer that is the benefactor. 

Charges of widespread graft In the build- 
ing industry have frequently been made. 
Evidence that the business agent has often 
extorted money payments through threats 
of strikes has been produced. Nevertheless, 
the business agent has been neither the sole 
nor the chief beneficiary of the system which 
made graft possible. Favored employers also 
benefited. Contractors and suppliers of ma- 
terial have used the grafting business agent 
to gain monopolies, to harass competitors, or 
to escape penalty when unable to complete 
the work on the date specified. Further- 
more, the graft came out of the pockets of 
the builder, and ultimately the consumer, 
and as long as wages and job conditions were 
improving, the building tradesmen, far from 
feeling depressed by the leader, viewed him 
as an efficient fighter for thelr interests. 


We have heard bandied about these 
Halls the names of Beck and Hoffa and 
how they are the crooks that are hated 
by business which recognizes them for 
what they are. Well, let us look at 
the record again. 

Business Week—in January 1948—said 
about Dave k that his methods “have 
endeared Beck to an ever-widening circle 
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of local businessmen on the Pacific coast. 
To them he is the businessman's labor 
leader.” That same year, Time maga- 
zine also added to this story. They 
said: 

The great majority of employers (in the 
Northwest) think he is wonderful and ap- 
plaud like happy seals when he speaks to 
the chamber of commerce. 


And what about this businessman's 
friend who announced his support for 
President Eisenhower on the steps of the 
White House in 1956? Well, Beck, be- 
fore he retired as Teamster president 
made a loan out of union funds of $1.5 
million to the Fruehauf Trailer Co, 
and then received in exchange a per- 
sonal loan of $200,000 from that 
company. This corporation knew their 
friend. Beck, of course, knew the busi- 
ness psychology. As he was fond of say- 
ing, “I run my union like a business. We 
deal in one commodity—labor.” 

What about some of our other high- 
class billion-dollar corporations? 

The Senate Rackets Committee 
charged in 1958 that the A. & P. food 
chain had entered into a 5 year collusive 
agreement with Max Block, head of the 
two meatcutters’ unions to freeze out two 
other unions. According to Charles 
Douds former regional director of the 
National Labor Relations Board in New 
York, the company forced its grocery 
clerks to join Block’s union while 
two other unions were in the process of 
organizing them. The company recog- 
nized Block’s union and according to the 
charges of the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee probably made itself millions of dol- 
lars as a consequence of this sweetheart 
arrangement. While A. & P. com- 
petitors were working 40 hours a week, 
A. & P. employees labored 45 hours a 
week for about the same pay. This was 
reckoned to be about a $400 saving 
per year per employee on the part of 
A. & P. 

These are things that the mass media 
does not publicize. Consequently the 
American people are not aware of this 
kind of crookery on the part of big busi- 
ness. On the subject of the press, even 
the august New York Times is not with- 
out dirty hands. The New York Times 
paid off, through a strawman, certain 
union crooks over $43,000 in order to get 
their paper delivered. They did this 
rather than expose those crooks. And 
there is only one reason why they did 
this, they were more interested in profits 
than public service. It should also be 
noted that this was deducted as a busi- 
ness expense, It is good to report, how- 
ever, that the New York Times has stated 
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that it would never enter into such 
crooked dealings again. As Senator 
Mounpr told Amory Bradford, vice presi- 
dent of the New York Times: 

I think it should be said too, that as long 
as people do pick up the tab to finance extor- 
tion like this, it tends to make that extortion 
profitable. Once the corporate community 
decides it is not going to be blackmailed, and 
is not going to get involved in paying the 
fee that these racketeers prescribe, it will be 
very helpful in correcting the situation. 


Other newspapers such as the New 
York Journal-American, a Hearst news- 
paper, also paid this tribute to the labor 
gangsters, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this incom- 
plete rundown of certain employer vio- 
lations is enough to get the point across. 
Let us not overlook the businessman who 
participates willingly in the sweetheart 
contract, tn the backdoor under-the- 
table deal which benefits him econom- 
ically. Let us remember that for every 
labor crook there is a business crook who 
countenances and encourages such be- 
havior. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the strongest 
possible labor-management antiracke- 
teering bill but I know that until busi- 
nessmen also clean house and realize 
that they too are involved in immorality 
and illegality when they play ball with 
the labor racketeer and when they em- 
ploy crooks to do their bidding for the 
purpose of having a higher annual profit 
report, we cannot solve this problem by 
just the simple act of writing a new law. 
The Justice Department better. get 
busy now and enforce existing laws, 
too 


We must get the crooks, all of them, 
in industry, in banks, in the Govern- 
ment, in the legal profession, in the 
medical profession, in labor unions, or 
wherever they exist. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
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Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An ofice for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Rrconp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Complacent Americans Facing Threats to 
Their Way of Life From Communism, 
Own Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
“HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Mr. William J. Edwards, of Saginaw, 
Mich,, who is president and general man- 
ager of Lake Huron Broadcasting Corp. 
This article appeared in the Saginaw 
News on August 2, 1959. Mr. Edwards 
recently led a group of Saginaw business- 
men on a European tour which took them 
behind the Iron Curtain. I thought the 
Members of this body would be interested 
in the observations he made while on 
this trip. 

The article follows: 


COMPLACENT AMERICANS FACING THREATS TO 
Tuer Way or LIFE From COMMUNISM, OWN 
APATHY 


A visit to Moscow, the inner sanctum of 
world communism, can be a disturbing ex- 
Perience. Tou observe a different way of life. 
You gain impressions, some anticipated and 
Others totally unexpected, and you are aware 
that your are making impressions on others 
as you move about. When you are alone, you 
Ponder the things you've seen. You wonder 
how it all happened, and you find yourself 
thinking about the future of the world. 
Then, you are impatiently anxious to get 
home to shout_aloud to everyone who will 
Usten: “Be for America! Stand up for your 
Church! Take time to realize that freedom 
and justice cannot be divided, but can be 
removed!“ 

I expected to find a grim, subjugated peo- 
Ple in Russia. Instead I discovered the in- 
habitants of Leningrad and Moscow to be 
innately patriotic and extremely proud of 
their country and its accomplishments. De- 
Spite the lowest standard of living of all the 
countries I visited, the people seemed to be 
thriving on promises of what the next 7- 
year plan will provide. A deeper look made 
it clear, however, that living conditions have 
markedly improved in the recent postwar 
years, and housing is being constructed at an 
almost frantic pace. 

The English-speaking students with whom 
I talked were generally friendly and intensely 
Curious about America. .At times, their 
Suspicions of things American were too ob- 
vious to hide. Most of them believed that 
Conditions in Russia were far superior to our 
living standard. A few confided that Ameri- 
cans have more material possessions than 
Russians, but they were quick to add that 
soon the Soviet Union will far surpass us in 
Consumer goods as well as everything else. 

Because of the © barrier, most 
ot our contacts were with students. With 
2 change of clothes, they might have appeared 
to be Americans, but there were differences. 
These young men with such inquiring minds 
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were atheists. They look upon religion as 
superstition, and they haven’t heard about 
Jesus Christ. Bethlehem and Calvary are 
meaningless words to them, but they can tell 
you much about Lenin and the revolution. 

Prankly, I did not believe that religion 
could be ruthlessly stamped out. I bolstered 
my argument with the knowledge that primi- 
tive man, from the dawn of recorded his- 
tory, had to turn toa higher power. Whether 
it was the sun, the moon, a waterfall, or 
the mountaintop, he nevertheless worshiped 
n greater being. I have no such illusions 
now. 

Religion can be obliterated. It has been 
wiped out in Russia, largely speaking, even 
though a few churches remain, for what I 
believe to be propaganda reasons, The 
church is being erased in Czechoslovakia and 
in East Germany by relentless Communist 
pressure. How can it be done, you ask, The 
answer is crystal clear. The constant din of 
propaganda develops opinions. The truth 
can become false, and wrong can become 
right. When personal liberty ceases to exist, 
man becomes a pliable creature. Then sub- 
stitution becomes the order of the day. Into 
the void, left by the departure of religion, 
comes the state, and the newly molded being 
dutifully strives to be worthy of his place 
in the new religious order. 

To the students, Americans are pleasant, 
money-grabbing decadent people. They 
firmly believe that our star is setting as a 
great power, because the superior system of 
communism cannot be denied, and the world 
will soon be Communist. They inquire about 
our social problems, the apathy of the peo- 
ple, and our public debt. They wonder why 
we do not throw out this “outdated” Amer- 
ican system and embrace “the social order 
that is destined for the world.” War, they 
say, is out of the question. They believe the 
United States would not dare launch a war, 
and they tell you that communism does not 
need a war to accomplish its aims of world 
domination. 

I tried to dismiss these impressions, These 
were minds blinded by governmental control 
and thwarted by guileful propaganda. But, 
some of the statements they made, and some 
of the expressions made by officials we met, 
caused me to be concerned. 

I believe we Americans do face a major 
threat to our way of life. Russia is making 
enormous economic progress, and, our posi- 
tion as a leader in world trade is under con- 
stant attack. I think our Government needs 
to establish a Department of Foreign Trade 
with a Cabinet-level secretary to meet this 
attack. I believe that continuing inflation 
can lead to socialism and socialism can lead 
to communism. In short, I believe we can 
lose our American heritage through public 
apathy. The astounding progress of the So- 
viet Union was not built on “a something 
for nothing” policy. If any people have 
known personal sacrifice, the Russians have, 
and there's nothing oldfashioned about pa- 
triotism in that strange land. 

I think we've got to be far more con- 
cerned about the importance of religion in 
our daily lives. We've got to be concerned 
about our fellow man, and not ourselves 
alone. We must keep alive our Christian 
ideals and American traditions by active 
support and constant vigilance. I remember 
the sad statement of a gentle professor. He 
was the only man who talked with me free- 
ly behind the Curtain. “Unfortunately,” 


he said, “our people were not too Interested in 
the church. It wasn't so important to go, 
and we didn’t attend very often. Now, it’s 
gone, and it's too late. All the children are 
atheists.” It couldn’t happen in America, 
I said. We are a church-affiliated nation. 
And, as we talked on, I realized that it could 
happen. Slightly over 50 percent of us be- 
long to a church, and approximately 33 per- 
cent of the members attend worship services 
regularly. That means that about 15 per- 
cent of all Americans worship God regularly, 
Could that small number save the church 
against the engulfing tide of atheism? 

If our system of freedom is to be preserved, 
surely we as individual citizens must be more 
concerned about the status of this country 
and how the affairs of this beloved Nation 
are conducted. It seems to me that we must 
awaken and that our increasing 
public debt, inflation, the activities of pres- 
sure groups and Government spending are 
matters of personal interest to us. Propa- 
ganda has changed the American image in 
much of the world. But deep inside us all 
we know that our way is the only way. If 
we believe that, it will take more than a 
nod of agreement to keep it. 

A few days ago, while relating some of my 
impressions of the Soviet Union, a friend 
handed meacard. Written on it was an ex- 
cerpt from an inspiring address entitled 
“The Price of Freedom Is Courage,” given 
by H. W. Prentis, the president of Armstrong 
Cork Co. He said: 

“The history of all great nations in the 
experiment of self-government ultimately 
generates release of initiative and enterprise 
made possible by self-government, ultimately 
generates disintegrating forces from within; 
for again and again, after freedom brings 
opportunity and some degree of plenty, the 
competent become selfish, luxury loving, and 
complacent; the incompetent and the unfor- 
tunate become envious and covetous. And 
all three groups turn aside from the hard 
road of freedom to worship the golden calf 
of economic security. The historical cycle 
seems to be from bondage to spiritual faith, 
from spiritual faith to courage, from courage 
to freedom, from freedom to abundance to 
selfishness, from selfishness to apathy, from 
apathy to dependency, and from dependency 
back to bondage again.” 

Perhaps we are at the apathy stage at this 
moment. If we are, a revitalized interest in 
America by all of us can change the course 
of events. 


Caution, Pol“ at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to introduce an editorial from one 
of New York’s major newspapers. News- 
day, published daily on Long Island, en- 
joys a vast circulation in my district; 
hardly a reactionary publication. In fact 
its past record shows that it leans to a 
liberal, progressive stand. Here is proof 
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of the clear-thinking liberal on the labor 
problem. Here is the progressive in de- 
fense of real reform within the labor 
movement—for the Griffin-Landrum bill 
The article follows: 

Caution, “Pot” at WORK 


Speaker Sam RAYBURN, who finds himself 
juggling a handful of hot potatoes, would 
like to counsel sweet reasonableness in the 
regulation of unions. Persuasive politician 
(“pol” for short) though he is, we doubt his 
radio broadcast Monday will convince many 
Americans that there is anything wrong with 
outlawing crookedness and blackmail among 
the powerful minority of dishonest labor 
organizations. RAYBURN opposes as too re- 
strictive the bipartisan Landrum-Griffin bill, 
now pending before Congress and powerfully 
supported by President Eisenhower. He 
favors the far too mild Elliott bill. 

On this one, we're with the President. 
The Landrum-Griffin bill, out of the assort- 
ment before Congress, is the only one with 
teeth In it—teeth, by the way, that will not 
bite any honest union. It outlaws the ini- 
quitous secondary boycott, holds union offi- 
cials to a strict accounting of funds; in fact, 
does nothing any honest union should op- 


pose. 
We had, in this country during the 1880's- 
1890's, the robber barons of business, who 
y manipulated politicians and stole 
the country blind of natural resources while 
sweating the workers. The unions devel- 
oped in reaction to this trend. But now some 
of them have become just as cynical, just 
as thieving, and just as powerful. The bal- 
ance between capital and labor must be 
maintained. If industry can be regulated, 
so can unions, 
Our advice, again, is to write or wire your 
Congressman and/or U.S. Senator and urge 
that the Landrum-Griffin bill be passed. 


Why Not Let the Light Shine on Laos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


À OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the continuing efforts of the Con- 
gress to safeguard the right of the people 
to know how their money is being spent, 
the adamant refusal of the President to 
allow an accounting to be had of foreign 
aid funds is a shocking abuse of Execu- 
tive privilege. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include two excellent 
editorials on that subject: 


[From the Louisville Courler-Journal, 
Aug. 8, 1959] 
SUCH INCONSISTENCY CALLS FOR A TEST IN THE 
Courts 


President Eisenhower's demonstrated pas- 
sion for secrecy in the conduct of Govern- 
ment business is now heading for a challenge 
in the Senate. We believe that body should 
meet the challenge head on and insure a 
court test of the President's belief that any 
plea of Executive privilege and not the justi- 
fiable one of national security is sufficient to 
keep the people from knowing how the 
people's business is being conducted. 

The issue has arisen repeatedly. What 
brings it to a head now is press disclosures 
of supposed mismanagement of the foreign- 
aid program in Vietnam and Laos. Congresa 
asked for the facts. The 
Cooperation Administration on Thursday 
again refused to divulge them, again was 
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backed up by the White House plea of 
Executive privilege. 

What makes this all the more astonishing 
is that President Eisenhower said only last 
year that “a strong society of free men must 
be kept fully informed—liberty can flourish 
only in the climate of truth.” How he can 
reconcile such eloquence with the contention 
that Congress should not be allowed access to 
information on how its appropriations for 
foreign aid—or anything else—are- being 
handled is beyond us. 

AN INCREDIBLE STIPULATION 


Its incomprehensibility is intensified by 
what happened when the President last week 
signed the new forelgn-aid authorization bill. 
This measure contained three amendments 
which, in sum, would require the ICA to fur- 
nish Congress or the General Accounting 
Office information they request in connec- 
tion with the ald program, with the specific 
exception of whatever the executive depart- 
ment saw fit to label as “secret” because of 
national security considerations. 

The President signed the bill with the al- 
most Incredible stipulation that he would not 
be bound by the antfsecrecy amendments be- 
cause he regarded them as unconstitutional— 
a point, beyond all question, that it 1s up to 
the Supreme Court to determine. 

The authorization bill is one thing, the 
actual appropriations bill another. The 
House this week, in the appropriations bill, 
strengthened the original antisecrecy re- 
quirement with a proviso that none of the 
nonmilitary funds being appropriated may 
be used if a request for information from 
Congress or the GAO is ignored by the foreign 
ald agency for more than 20 days. 

The President. hopes that the Senate will 
eliminate all of these antisecrecy provisions. 
We believe it should follow the lead of the 
House, and that both bodies of the Congress 
should enact additional legislation, such as 
empowering the GAO to take court action 
against noncomplying officials, to insure that 
this whole question of the use of executive 
privilege to withhold nonsecurity informa~- 
tion will get a definitive review in the courts. 

DISMAL TRUTH SUPPRESSED 


A House Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee, after investigation, found our foreign 
aid program in Laos “studded with waste, 
mismanagement, and, in some instances, cor- 
ruption.” It sought the Government's own 
accounting and the full story behind this 
dismal picture. The information is essential 
to the writing of sensible legisiation—not 
only in this instance, of course, but in many 
another. But the Government refuses to 
disclose the facts, pleading executive privi- 


lege. 

The public surely must agree with Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Porter Hanoy, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, that “concealment of deficiencies can 
hardly be construed as being in the public 
interest * * this denial of information 
also enables the executive branch to avold 
public criticism and censure.” 


[From the Louisville Times, Aug. 10, 1959] 
Way Nor Ler THE LIGHT SHINE on Laos? 


President Eisenhower has grown increas- 
ingly touchy over what he considers efforts 
to encroach on the “constitutional duty and 
power of the Executive.” On most such oc- 
casions we have felt he was right—as, for 
example, his consistent opposition to the 
campaign of former Senator John Bricker to 
limit the President's treaty making powers by 
constitutional amendment. 

We feel the President is on less solid 
ground, however, when he approves with- 
holding information about foreign aid from 
the Congress he expects to appropriate for 
foreign aid. 

The case in point concerns the adminis- 
tration of US. aid in the kingdom of Laos. 
This southeast Asian nation of 2 million,. 
smaller than Illinois plus Indiana, emerged 
independent in 1954 after the Indochina war, 
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It has been under constant pressure from 
Communist China and North Vietnam, which 
border it for 600 miles. 

The State Department has taken the posi- 
tion that aid to Laos has been a striking suc- 
cess, the proof being that it has not suc- 
cumbed to communism. Since 1958, how- 
ever, there have been continuous rumblings, 
first touched off by the General Accounting 
Office, that foreign aid to Laos has been a 
colossal scandal. 

AN ARMY OF 25,000 


Since 1955 U.S. ald has amounted to a 
quarter billion dollars. Part of it was used 
to build up a 25,000-man army. A House 
Government Operations Subcommittee has 
contended that “significant military opin- 
fon” favored a 12,000- to 15,000-man force, 
but that the late Secretary of State Dulles 
insisted on the 25,000 figure despite con- 
trary recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Reports of bribery by a U.S. construction 
company operating in Laos have been heard 
by the subcommittee, together with reports 
of shuffled to avoid public dis- 
closure of what was going on. 

The subcommittee’s chairman, Representa- 
tive PORTER Harpy, JR, a Virginia Democrat, 
does not like to see tax money wasted. Dur- 
ing the last Truman administration he raked 
the Defense Department over the coals for 
what he considered ou us waste in pur- 
chase of materiel. It is not, with him, a 
matter of party; simply one of waste. 

He has tried without success to elicit from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion an accounting of aid administration in 
Laos, Partly on this account Congress wrote 
provisions into the foreign aid authorization 
bill this year aimed at forcing the adminis- 
tration to comply with congressional requests 
for information. 

President Eisenhower signed the bill, at 
the same time sharply criticizing the anti- 
secrecy provision. On the same day, July 24, 
Representative Harpy renewed his request 
for information on aid to Laos and Vietnam. 
This week he received from James W. Riddle- 
berger, director of ICA, a letter to the effect 
that release of the information would not 
be in the public interest. 


CONGRESS SHOULD KNOW 


We can fully appreciate that the public 
interest Is overriding on secrecy concerning 
the Central Intelligence Agency and perhaps 
some phases of missilecraft, The only pos- 
sible interpretation of secrecy on ald to 
Laos is to assume that it has been so mis- 
handled that disclosure would tend to dis- 
credit the whole foreign aid program. 

From our viewpoint, the flerce effort to 
conceal what has happened in Laos is 2 
greater indictment than simple confession 
could possibly be. We have felt and still 
feel that U.S. foreign aid has been of ines- 
timable value in containing Communist im- 
perialism. If it was a mess in Laos, that 
nation is still free, and should not be used 
anyway as an example to damn the whole 
program. 

At the same time, Congress appropriates 
the money of U.S. taxpayers to be used for 
foreign ald, and has a right to know for 
what the money Is spent. 


Panama Canal Control Plotted by Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following well-prepared and 
well-written article by Mr. Donald R. 
Larrabee, which appeared in the Sun- 
day Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., on July 19, 1959, on the vitally 
important subject of the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Panama and specifically concern- 
ing the Panama Canal. Mr. Larrabee 
is to be congratulated for his fine article: 
PANAMA CANAL CONTROL PLOTTED BY REDS 
(By Donald R. Larrabee) 

Wasuincron, July 18—Seething unrest in 
the Caribbean, promoted if not provoked by 
international communism, poses a major 
threat to U.S. control of the strategically 
and commercially vital Panama Canal. 

"The Caribbean is today a powderkeg,” 
Panama's Ambassador to the United States, 
Ricardo Arias, told the New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times. 

“A prime objective of the internationally 
organized Communist movement is wresting 
control of the Panama Canal from the United 
States,“ said Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, 


CRISIS GROWING 


The Caribbean crisis has been growing 
rapidly since Fidel Castro overthrew the Ba- 
tista regime in Cuba January 1. Since then 
there have been threats and unsuccessful 
invasion attempts against the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, and Panama. Haiti is 
threatened by a squeeze play between Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic. And rumors 
Persist of counterinvasions aimed at Cuba. 

In an exclusive interview, the Panamanian 
Ambassador made no attempt to minimize 
the potential seriousness of the Communist 
movement in America's backyard. Insofar 
as Panama is concerned, he said, there was 
nothing funny about the attempted Invasion 
by 600 well-armed Cubans in April, even 
though it was dismissed in some quarters as 
& comic venture. 

Panama's President Ernesto de la Guardia, 
Jr., has said militant Communist Reds led 
the attack and their ambition, he declared, 
ia to take over the Panama Canal. 

Congressman Froon, who has been preach- 
ing the “Panama danger zone“ theme since 
the Suez Canal crisis in 1956, says there is 
overwhelming evidence to support these 
statements. 

But what disturbs the Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman, a seven-term House veteran and 
long-time student of Latin American affairs, 
even more is the way certain Panamanian 
Politicians and extreme nationalists—wit- 
tingly or unwittingly—are-playing into the 
hands of the Communists by their demands 
for sovereignty in the 10-mile-wide Canal 

ne. 

International communism, FLoop says, 
Opened its agitation campaign aimed at 
Wresting control of the zone from the United 
States following the Suez crisis in 1956. 


Nor SATISFIED 


It is a historical fact that Panama has 
never been completely satisfied with the basic 
treaty of 1903 under which the United States 
Was granted permanent use, occupation, and 
control of the Canal Zone. 

Panama got its independence, in the proc- 
ess, but it has claimed unfair treatment ever 
since, and according to FLOOD, these claims 
have led to a progressive deterioration and 
piecemeal liquidation of U.S rights in the 

no. 

The frictions are not new but Panama's 
Assertion of its rights has become progres- 
Sively more blatant since Suez. The last 
straw, to Congressman FLOOD, was 
the of a law by the Panamanian Na- 
tional Assembly last December to extend the 
Republic's territorial waters from the inter- 

y 3-mile limit to a 12- 
inair recognized 
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The efect of this action was to proclaim 
sovereignty over a stretch of ocean that en- 
ables Panama to control access to the canal. 
Panama hasn't yet asserted its alleged con- 
trol by any overt step, but what move could 
fit better into the pattern of communism 
than to see a gradual undermining of U.S. 
control and eventual maritime separation of 
the two coasts of the United States now 
linked by the great waterway? 

LONE VOICE 


Congressman FLoon has been almost a lone 
voice in Congress in warning about the dan- 
gers of the sovereignty law. His speeches 
on the House floor since January 9 have 
roused the Panamanian National Assembly 
to the point where he was denounced as that 
country’s public enemy No. 1. 

The State Department, if not his colleagues 
in Congress, shared his alarm over the enact- 
ment, sent a note to the Government of 
Panama expressing the hope that the action 
would be reconsidered. The National Assem- 
bly lost no time in rejecting this request. 

The validity of the law has not been con- 
ceded by the United States, Britain, or 
France. But Soviet Russia was quick to en- 
dorse it. Congressman FLOOD’S fears have 
not been justified, as yet. He indicates satis- 
faction that the government of President de 
la Guardia is not likely to enforce its sov- 
erelgnty to the waters in question, 

“But,” adds Froon, “we don't know what 
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Perhaps the Co! 's fears are more 
understandable in the light of some of the 
debate preceding adoption of the law. Here 
spilled over the innermost long-range aims 
of certain political leaders. One candidate 
for President in the elections to be held next 
May, Deputy Aqualino Boyd, demanded that 
Panama receive half of the gross revenues 
of the canal. Boyd asserted that the 
canal is now surrounded by 9 miles 
of exclusively Panamanian waters in which 
Panama can exercise definite acts of sor- 
ereignty. 

From remarks made during that debate, 
there seems little doubt that the new law 
could be used to require the display of the 
Panamanian flag on vessels entering these 
waters. Panama could exercise vigilance 
over shipping to maintain internal security, 
could regulate fishing activities, try persons 
for offenses committed on board ships in 
Panamanian waters, require foreign war ves- 
sels to comply with her navigation rules, 
enforce customs, fiscal, and sanitation regu- 
lations. 

PERPETUAL USE 

Says Congressman FLoop, “Should candi- 
date Boyd's insistence on 50 percent of the 
gross annual canal revenues for Panama 
(which would ate $43 million as 
compared to $3,800,000 for present net reye- 
nues) ever prevail, the resulting deficit of 
approximately $40 million would have to be 
borne by the over-burdened American tax- 
payer or world shipping, with possible lqui- 
dation of the entire canal enterprise.” 

Fr. oon predicts the cry “The Canal Is Ours” 
will be a popular campaign theme next May. 
Radical leaders, he says, “seem willing for 
their own political advantage to bring their 
country to the brink of disaster.” 

COULD BE ISSUE 


Ambassador Arlas, interviewed at the Em- 
bassy for nearly 2 hours, said emphatically 
that his Government does not want to take 
control of the canal from the United States. 
He conceded, however, that this could be- 
come a hot issue in the election campaigns, 
Arias, incidentally, may himself be a candi- 
date for president. 

“There is,” he said, “no seed that will 
flourish so fast as one which has to do with 
nationalism. There is a feeling in Panama 
now that something must be done to 
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straighten out our position with the United 
States, Panama feels it does not get all 
eee ts it should be getting from the 


The Ambassador readily acknowl 
the United States possesses the coerce 
tion, and control” of the Canal Zone, but 
this is by no means the same as having do- 
main or sovereignty. The official Govern- 
ment position is that Panama still enjoys its 
sovereign rights; she has merely granted to 
the United States the exercise of certain 
of these rights for canal purposes. 

If the Ambassador was asked, the Govern- 
ment of Panama is not trying to exert con- 
trol over the canal, what then is the pur- 
pose of the law extending her sovereignty 
over coastal waters to 12 miles? And what 
about the charge that the agitation over 
the canal was inspired by the Suez crisis? 

PROBLEMS EXISTED 

“When Suez started,” he replied, “Panama 
didn’t stir up the canal issue. The news- 
papers began getting Interested and started 
making their own interpretations. The 
Suez incident put the Panama Canal in 
the spotlight, but our problems with the 
United States existed long before Mr. Nasser 
was born.” 4 

As for the 12-mile law, the Ambassador 
sald his government acted because it didn't 
want to be caught with the status quo when 
its representatives sit down with those of 
other maritime nations at international con- 
ferences to consider the width of territorial 
seas. 

But, beyond this, the Ambassador said 
Congressman Fr oo should take a closer look 
at the law passed by the National Assembly. 
An examination, he said, will show that it 
must be implemented by the Executive in 
accordance with the Constitution and pursu- 
ant to any agreements arrived at in inter- 
national conferences. 

Congressman Fr oo has a deeper concern, 
however. He says the “attempted surround- 
ing” of the canal is not only a violation of 
international law but a clear transgression of 


ment of the waterway. 
obviously, are still further challenged by the 
sovereignty law. 

A reading of history shows, indeed, that 
over the last 50 years, Americans have peri- 
odically made concessions and agreed to 
revisions in our treaty relations in hopes 
of reducing friction over the Panama Canal. 
Somehow or other, these decisions to sur- 
render basic treaty rights have only given 
birth to more agitation for a greater Pana- 
manian role in canal affairs. 

The central issue in the current canal 
situation—that of titular sovereignty—is 
not a new development. It is bound up in 
treaties going back to 1901. The frictions 
appear to have their genesis in these docu- 
ments. 

The United States took on the job of build- 
ing the canal after the French had tried and 
failed. President Theodore Rooselvet in 1902 
favored a route through Panama, although 
there was substantial U.S, sentiment for a 
canal through Nicaragua. A year before, 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty between Britain 
and the United States gave up British rights 
to build and control an Isthmian Canal 
across Central America and recognized the 
exclusive right of the United States to do 80. 

In assuming this responsibility, the United 
States adopted the main points of the con- 
vention of Constantinople of 1888 relative to 
free navigation for vessels of all flags through 
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governed it as a province. A treaty had 
already been in the works with Colombia 
but it was rejected by that Government and, 
in the events that swiftly followed, Pana- 
manian revolutionaries accepted a treaty 
much more favorable to the United States 
than the proposed Colombian treaty. 

On Panama's part, the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty granted to the United States the per- 
petual use, occupation, and control of the 
Canal Zone for the construction, malnte- 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection 
of the Panama Canal as if the United States 
were the sovereign of the territory. 

Panamanian leaders, including the cur- 
rent Ambassador to Washington, claim 
today—56 years later—that this language 
clearly does not give the United States sov- 
ereign rights in all matters, only those di- 
rectly related to operation of the canal. 

Ambassador Arias says the 1903 treaty was 
poorly written and signed somewhat hur- 
riedly for the Panamanians by a French en- 
gineer, Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, who had 
been deeply involved in the defunct French 
canal project. Panama, he says, didn't get 
the kind of deal that had been suggested 
in the treaty with Colombia which, fore- 
mostly, gave that nation sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone. 

Within months after the treaty signing, 
Panama began protesting the absolute sov- 
ereignty status of the United States. Con- 
gressman FLOOD says this is nonsense. The 
treaty, he maintains, clearly authorized per- 
petual control of the Canal Zone by the 
United States for the primary objectives of 
constructing the Panama Canal and for its 
permanent maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection. 

LAND GRANTED 


Ambassador Arias insists Panama merely 
granted land to the United States for cer- 


tain specific canal purposes. He sites the 


words as if it were the sovereign” and con- 
cludes that they mean the United States 
really is not the sovereign. In no part of the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, the Ambassador 
claims, is it ever stated that Panama cedes 
to the United States elther domination over 
or sovereignty of the Canal Zone, 

The same basic question has been argued 
Yor 55 years. But, without being resolved, 
the notion that Panama had been cheated 
seems to be at the base of the numerous 
minor crises that have arisen in connection 
with the canal ever since. 

In order to reduce friction, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt gave up certain treaty 
rights in Panama outside the Canal Zone 
and, in another effort to improve our rela- 
tions, a revised treaty in 1955 attempted to 
straighten out certain economic problems re- 
lating to trade and wages and working con- 
ditions of Panamanians employed in the 
Canal Zone. 

Still, as of today, Ambassador Arias says 
his country does not feel it is receiving 
all the benefits it should be getting from 
the canal. The 1936 treaty supposedly had 
satisfied certain salary classification problems 
between American and Panamanian em- 
Ployees. The 1955 treaty, the Ambassador 
says, was almed at establishing a principle 
of “equal pay for equal work,“ but differing 
3 States and local“ rates still are in 

orce. 


At the present time, President de la 
Guardia and President Eisenhower are ex- 
changing notes on the subject. Panama 
claims its citizens working for the Canal 
Company are not getting wages and working 
conditions equal to American employees. 
An issue such as this is a source of much 
hard feeling, the Ambassador says. 

Another point of friction has to do with 
treaty provisions affecting items imported 
into the Canal Zone. The treaty says, ac- 
cording to the Ambassador, that imported 
items must be procured from the United 
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States or from Panama “unless it is not fea- 
sible to do so.” This latter loophole has 
opened the way for widespread duty-free 
entry of a wide variety of into the 
zone which Panama feels it should supply 
and from which it could derive great eco- 
nomic benefit. 

The Ambassador says the United States has 
set a high goal, in terms of living standards, 
in the Canal Zone. He would, he said, much 
prefer to see a correction of the employees’ 
salary problem than a boost in the annual 
direct payment of $1,900,000 the United States 
makes to Panama. 

WILL BE SOLVED 

“I believe,” the Ambassador said, “that 
the wage scale and import problems will be 
solved eventually. The United States must 
accept them, because we are right. The 
United States cannot afford to discriminate. 
The trouble is, the Panamanian people won't 
appreciate it when it finally comes because 
they will think it was forced on the United 
States and wasn't born of genuine generosity 
or any real understanding.” 

Ambassador Arias is especially irritated by 
a resolution introduced by Congressman 
FLooDp which has as its purpose the reafirma- 
tion of the “complete and exclusive sov- 
ereignty“ of the United States over the Canal 
Zone and the canal. He said the agitations 
of extreme nationalists for a greater voice in 
the Canal Zone won't be solved “by dishing 
out information or by offering a resolu- 
tion * * * it offers no solution.” 

The Congressman, on the other hand, says 
he is the best friend that Panama has in 
North America and is looking out for their 
best interests in a situation where interna- 
tional communism is ready to exploit every 
difference with the United States. 

“My concern is that the Communists are 
going to take advantage of this situation.” 
Froop told this reporter. “There ts no doubt 
whatsoever that the canal is a rallying point 
for any nacionatistas. Even those who are 
not Communists will take whatever lies at 
hand for purposes of revolution. The Com- 
munists go wherever the fighting is to in- 
sure turmoil and disorder. 

“I know of the fantastic population poten- 
tial in Latin America. It is an extremely 
important facet of the problem, it is inter- 
married with the economic problem which 
is chaotic, 

“What I am afraid of.“ continued Fr oon, 
“ts that our State Department, in its concern 
for Asia, Africa, and Western Europe, is going 
to win those battles and lose the war in our 
own backyard. Our best minds and men are 
at Geneva and who the devil cares about the 
Amazon when there is the Rhine at issue.” 

One of the preventive measures currently 
being proposed to deal with the Caribbean 
crisis is the formation of an inter-American. 
volunteer police force under the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The purpose of 
such a group would be to deter or counter 
any use of force against any Latin American 
country. 

HAZARDS CITED 

Congressman Froop calls the proposal un- 
realistic” and says it is charged with “serious 
diplomatic hazards.” 

Ambassador Arias comments: “There 
might be something to it, although I think 
it would be wise to give the matter more 
thought. The OAS has been efficient and 
able to handle some situations. But, things 
could reach a point that the moral force of 
OAS might not be enough.” 

Internationalization of the Panama Canal 
under the Organization of American States 
or the United Nations has also been seriously 
suggested. Former President Truman, for 
one, said as recently as last November that 
the canal ought to be internationally con- 


trolled “and there wouldn't be any trouble 


over it. When he first suggested the interna- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal and other 
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waterways in world commerce at the Pots- 
dam Conference in 1945, it was flatly re- 
jected by Joseph Stalin. 

Today, Congressman Frioop points out, 
communism strictly favors this. Ambas- 
sador Arias, recalling the Truman incident, 
would have no part of the idea. And, he 
says he thinks the immense majority of the 
Panamanian people would oppose it. 


Testimony of Dr. Willford I. King, New 
York University, Presented to the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following testimony of 
Dr. Willford I. King, economics professor 
emeritus, New York University, which 
was presented to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Education on April 8, 1959, and 
which concerned proposed legislation 
providing for Federal aid to education. 
I felt that Dr. King’s observations re- 
garding the needs of our educational 
system and his comments concerning the 
desirability of extending Federal aid to 
education would be of interest to the 
Members of this body: 


‘TTesTIMONY OF WILLFORD I. Krnc, Px. D., 
LL.D., Economics PROFESSOR EMERITUS, 
New YORK UNIVERSITY, PRESENTED TO THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION ON 
APRIL 8, 1959 
SCHOOL EXPERIENCE OF WILLFORD I. KING 


1886-87: Attended country school in west- 
ern Iowa. 

1888-95: Attended country school in west- 
ern Nebraska. 

1897-99: Student at Wallace’s Preparatory 
School in Lincoln, Nebr. 

1900-05; Student at the University of 
Nebraska, 

1904-05: Laboratory instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

1905-09: High school teacher. Taught in 
four schools in Nebraska, Iowa, and North 
Dakota. 

1909-13: Graduate student in economics 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

1910-17: Economics instructor and, later, 
assistant professor at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

1926-45: Professor in charge of statistics 
in the school of commerce and the graduate 
school of business administration at New 
York University. 

1945-47: Professor of economics, New York 
University. 

1955 to date: Member of the board of di- 
rectors, American Education Association, 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED LEGISLATION PROVIDING 
FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Having spent the major part of my adult 
life in teaching, is it surprising that I am 
strongly in favor of sound measures intended 
to improve the quality of education in the 
United States? It is my view that every child 
and youth should have the chance to obtain 
education to the extent necessary to enable 
him or her to make good use of the talents 
with which he or she is endowed. 

As doubtiess every member of this com- 
mittee is well aware, nearly all advocates of 
sound education who have, in recent years, 
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looked Into the situation prevailing in this 
connection in the United States, have been 
shocked by the great deterioration in the 
quality of education which has been instilled 
into our youth by our existing school system. 
For example, in some areas, it has been found 
that a large proportion of high school grad- 
uates are lacking in the ability to read, spell, 
or write even reasonably good English, or to 
solve very elementary probiems in arithmetic. 
The situation in this respect is, in fact, so 
bad that some colleges have actually in- 
stalled, for their beginning students, reme- 
dial reading courses. When, in the first dec- 
ade of the present century, I was teaching 
science in various high schools in the Middle 
West, I never heard of any such situation 
existing. Most of the pupils entering the 
ninth grade could read, write, and spell fairly 
well, and were familiar with the basic prin- 
ciples of arithmetic. None of the graduates 
of any of the four high schools with which I 
Was connected were lacking in any of these 
respects. No one so lacking would have 
been considered for graduation. 

Present proposed Federal legislation is de- 
signed to help finance the building of addi- 
tional schoolrooms so as to lessen overcrowd- 
ing, and to increase the pay of schoolteachers 
in order to help make positions in this field 
as financially rewarding as are jobs in other 
lines available to potential teachers. Will 
legislation along this line help to remedy the 
sad situation now existing in the educational 
field? Are overcrowding in the schools and 
poor pay for teachers the prime factors re- 
sponaible for the deterioration in the quality 
of education which has occurred? I believe 
that your committee will need to consider 
each of these points carefully. May I have 
the privilege of pointing out a few of the 
facts in connection with each? 

What is the basic reason giving rise to 
the shortage of schoolroom space? Let us 
first take up the case of the elementary 
schools. 

As most of you will probably remember, 
in years not so long past, the typical elemen- 
tary school teacher handled a class of 40 
pupils without undue difficulty. Now, it is 
assumed that class sizes should be kept down 
to 20, Evidently, this change calls for doub- 
ling the number of classrooms. What has 
brought about this demand for reducing the 
sizes of classes? 

The answer is that adoption of the system 
of promotion on the basis of age, rather than 
accomplishment—+rirtually abolition of the 
grade system has necessitated the change. 
Formerly, all the pupils in a teacher's class 
were roughly equal in their educational un- 
derstanding, and could be handled on that 
basis. Now each grade teacher tends to have 
in her class a hodgepodge of pupils, a large 
Proportion of whom have not mastered the 
work in previous grades. Many of them, 
having found that study is not necessary to 
obtain advancement, take no interest in 
their work. The result is that the teacher 
finds more difficulty in trying to educate 20 
pupils than she did formerly in actually edu- 
cating 40 pupils, Furthermore, at present, 
those not interested in their school work, 
and having plenty of energy, get into mis- 
chief, Here we have the prime source of the 
great growth in juvenile delinquency which 
has occurred in recent years. 

In the high schools, overcrowding is ac- 
counted for primarily by the fact that re- 
strictions on entrance have been lowered to 
conform with the idea of universal promo- 
tion. The important fact that different in- 
dividuals have different capacities has been 
Overlooked or forgotten. Instead of recog- 
nizing the fundamental truth that a large 
Proportion of children sre entirely unfitted 
for academic work, that they could serve the 
social weal far better by engaging, at an early 
date, in some trade, than by wasting their 
time on studies in which they are not in- 
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terested, and that being a good carpenter 
or plumber or automobile repairman or store 
clerk, is more honorable and more useful 
than being a third-rate member of some sup- 
posedly more learned profession, it has be- 
come the fashion to hold that everyone 
should go through high school and college. 

My first personal experience with this new 
way of looking at things occurred when, af- 
ter my formal retirement from New York 
University where I had been teaching sta- 
tistics to high-quality students, I was called 
upon, during World War II, to teach some 
classes in elementary economics. When I 
was on the University of Wisconsin faculty, 
I had taught many such classes, and felt that 
I was quite familiar with things in that line. 
I had always found the students much inter- 
ested in this field. 

What a change I now discovered. Most 
of those registering in my elementary eco- 
nomics courses at New York University 
showed not the slightest interest in learn- 
ing economics. They were going to college 
for the sake of prestige, and all they wanted 
was 4 points credit—not training in eco- 
nomics. Unfortunately, from their point of 
view, a very large proportion did not re- 
ceive the 4 points credit. 

Clearly, from the standpoint of the social 
weal, the proper thing to do is to weed out 
of our high schools all those pupils not suited 
for the work, and to give those that so de- 
sire brief training in trade schools. Were 
this done, there would be no lack of space 
in high schools to accommodate the pupils. 

The next point to be considered is whether 
underpay is a primary cause of the present 
shortage of trained teachers, In my opinion, 
while it undoubtedly has some influence, 
other forces are still more potent in bringing 
about the teacher shortage. What are some 
of these? 

Perhaps the preponderant force is the fact 
that stripping the teacher of the power to 
punish, and universal promotion, by break- 
ing down discipline and generating misbe- 
havior and juvenile delinquency, has, as a 
teacher of our acquaintance puts it, “made 
teaching a nightmare.” She said that she- 
formerly thoroughly enjoyed teaching her 
classes in the New York City school, but now 
she is waiting most impatiently for the date 
of her retirement. One of the reporters for 
the New York Worid-Telegram recently pub- 
lcized well the troubles of teachers in some 
of New York City’s difficult schools when he 
took a temporary job in one as a teacher, and 
wrote up his experiences in the newspaper 
mentioned. 

A second highly important cause of 
teacher scarcity has been the evergrowing 
requirements that prospective teachers must 
graduate from schools of education in order 
to secure certificates to teach. Obviously, 
taking such courses calls for the expenditure 
of very considerable sums of money. Fur- 
thermore, the best evidence seems to indicate 
that courses in pedagogy and educational 
psychology rarely aid their students mate- 
rially in learning how to teach classes well. 
I still remember my experience in such 
courses when I was a student at the Unl- 
versity of Nebraska more than a half a cen- 
tury ago. Even then, I was required to take 
a course in educational psychology in order 
to be permitted to teach in a high school. 
My chum and I commonly referred to the 
time spent in that class as our rest hour, for 
there was so little content that the professor 
was compelled to put in neariy all the time 
in repetition. It was the only course in the 
university that we felt not eminently worth- 
while. I never discovered that it helped me 
one iota in teaching. 

Hearsay evidence leads me to believe that 
most courses in schools of education now 
are even worse than the one that I took 
60 many years ago, for not only do they 


In the fields which they were 
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fall to give their students sound training 
in education, they furthermore fill their 
minds with the pernicious doctrines of pro- 
gressive education, the system which spon- 
sors promotion regardless of attainments, 
and which, in general, inculcates the im- 
bibing of smatterings of knowledge concern- 
ing many flelds, and mastery of none—the 
very doctrines which have been largely re- 
sponsible for bringing about the great de- 
terioration which has occurred in our public 
school system. 

Obviously, potential teachers have only a 
limited amount of time to devote to col- 
lege training. The more they waste on these 
courses in pedagogy and educational psy- 
chology, the less time they have to devote 
to the subject matter which they should 
master before engaging in teaching in sec- 
ondary schools. Here we have a primary 
reason why all investigations show that a 
large proportion of our present high school - 
teachers are very ill-prepared in science and 
mathematics, and that the same is true in 
the case of potential teachers in these fields. 
Will granting Federal money to the States 
for promotion of education have any tend- 
ency to remedy this state of affairs? 

Does it not seem probable that, if the 
schools in the varlous parts of the United 
States that are short on teachers were to 
reestablish discipline and then make it a 
practice to employ suitable applicants who 
could pass, with good grades, examinations 
expected to 
teach, there would be little trouble in se- 
curing good teachers for most of the vacan- 
cies. With one exception, none of the teach- 
ers under whom I studied in the country 
schools had ever been to college. Yet I re- 
ceived fine instruction from them. As a 
matter of fact, in addition to training in 
the fundamentals of the three R’s, I was 
thoroughly drilled in geography, history, 
grammar, and arithmetic. In the case of 
the latter, I solved all of the problems in 
Ray's “Higher Arithmetic’, except two, which 
neither my father, who was rather expert 
in that fleld, nor the county superintendent, 
could solve. I learned enough about physi- 
ology and civil government to pass the re- 
quirements in these subjects for entering 
the university, and mastered bookkeeping 
sufficiently to enable me_to teach the sub- 
ject in high school without further prepa- 
ration—and Harry Lee, the teacher who in- 
structed me in these things, had had only 
a year’s training in an academy. Obviously, 
spending years in schools of education is a 
foolish prerequisite for teachers in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Is it true that, in the present prosperous 
year of 1959, many school districts are so 
short on funds that they cannot afford to 
erect such buildings as they need in order 
to educate their youth? I have just taken 
the trouble to compare, for the United States 
as a whole, per capita real incomes in 1890 
and 1959. I find that, in terms of dollars of 
1947-49 purchasing power, as measured by 
the consumer price index, per capital real 
income has risen from 8581 to $1,670. In 
other words, it is now two and eighty-seven 
one-hundredths times as large as it was 
when I attended country school. If we al- 
low for the fact that various grades of gov- 
ernment now extract from the pockets of the 
taxpayers something like 30 percent of those 
citizens’ revenues, it still is true that they 
have remaining double as much real income 
as they had in that earlier period, a time in 
which they found it feasible to give excellent 
instruction to all of the children in elemen- 
tary subjects. Some of the finest teaching 
in that feld that I have ever known about 
was given by Miss Lora Sirpless in an 
abandoned log cabin in Scott's Bluff County, 
Nebr. The people there did not know that 
palatial surroundings were essential to = 
teaching of the 3 RS. Providing adequa 
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classroom space and facilities for teaching 
would today burden few communities un- 
duly. 

Is it not true that, at present, a major 
fraction of the cost of school buildings repre- 
sents making them suitable not only for 
educational ends, but also for entertalnment 
purposes? If and when the Federal Govern- 
ment pays part or all of the cost of these 
elaborate structures, can it be truthfully 
said that the money appropirated has really 
been used primarily for aid to education? 
Is it not, instead, merely an aid to school- 
ing—a very different thing? 

Another important point to be considered 
is the burden of school construction and 
higher teacher pay upon the taxpayers of 
the country. If part of the financing is done 
by the Federal Government, is it not obvious 
that the burden must still be met entirely by 
the taxpayers of the Nation, unless Congress 
engages in the utterly unsound practice of 
inflating the circulating medium, and 
thereby levying a hidden tax upon all holders 
of such things as bank deposits, mortgages, 
and bonds, or recipients of pensions, annui- 
ties, and social security payments? And is 
it not generally true that, if the voters In. a 
given school district decide by ballot to erect 
a new school building in their immediate 
area, they will be much more careful to guard 
against waste and undue frills in connection 
with the construction, than will be the case 
if they think most of the burden is to be 
borne by Uncle Sam? 

Finally, if Congress decides to vote money 
for subsidizing education throughout the 
Nation, just what new taxes do you plan 
to impose in order to assure that there will 
be no Federal deficit financing, and, hence, 
no deterioration in the value of the dollar? 
I believe that you should give this matter 
your very careful consideration before ap- 
propriating money for aid to education. 

I greatly appreciate your consideration in 
giving me time to thus present my views. 


Report of Publisher of Ebony, Jet, and 
Tan Magazines on Visit to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I have the privilege to 
include an account of the prominent 
Negro publisher who traveled to Russia 
in the Vice President's press party. Mr, 
Johnson is founder and president of the 
largest Negro publishing firm in the 
world, His company publishes Ebony, 
Jet, and Tan magazines which have a 
monthly circulation of an estimated 114 
million copies: 

Any Negro who feels that communism is 
the solution to the race problem in the 
United States will be sadly disappointed if 
he takes a trip to Soviet Russia, 


This is the opinion of John H. John- 
son, publisher of Jet and Ebony maga- 
zines, who, with his wife, Eunice, was 
a member of the press group which 
accompanied Vice President Nrxon on his 
recent trip to Russia and Poland. There 
are relatively few Negroes in the Soviet 
Union, and Mr, Johnson agrees with the 
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Russian claim that it does not have a 
race problem. However, he is quick to 
point out that most of the privileges 
which we take for granted, such as free- 
dom of speech and press and the right to 
own property, are not enjoyed by the 
Russian people, 

The American Negro who wants better 
housing, more productive employment, and 
more individual opportunities will find that 
they are not available to him in Russia be- 
cause they are not available to the majority 
of the Russian people. 


Mr. Johnson does feel, however, that 
even though the Communist philosophy 
is not a good one for Negro or white 
Americans, there is no reason why the 
United States and Russia should not be 


friendly and peaceful. He believes that 


the Nixon trip contributed much to the 
development of friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries and that further 
cultural and educational exchanges 
should be continued. 


America: Looking to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Adm. L. H. Frost, Director of Naval In- 
telligence: 

Gentlemen, from one point of view, we 
here tonight represent a variety of special 
talents and abilities—right within our naval 
activities alone. But I am more interested 
in thinking of those things that hold us to- 
gether and serve our common purpose. We 
live in an age where specialization is nat- 
ural and necessary, but it tends to create 
walls around many groups and threatens 
what is commonly called the whole man. 

That is why tonight I am going to talk 
briefly about some issues which transcend 
our individual naval and private pursults— 
and point rather toward the objectives we 
have in common—to what there is at stake 
for us in the year 1959 and many years 
ahead. 

In short, my central theme is the United 
States—not in the impersonal terms of a 
world power—but in terms of you and me, 
our heritage, the crisis of civilization, our_ 
gosls—and, unfortunately, the temptation 
of all of us to push these things over to 
or beyond our side vision. 

Let's start out by taking a brief look at 
our historical attitudes toward the world 
around us and our future. As you know, 
we were fortunately isolated from the major 
troubles of the world during a good part of 
our history. This was not just geographic 
coincidence. We wanted it that way. It 
was so essential to our national objective and 
purpose that we set forth our views in the 
Monroe Doctrine—a virtual ultimatum to all 
world powers that the Western Hemisphere 
was not to be à preserve for tyrants or 
potentates. 

This was not only a great historic decision 
to take under the circumstances. It was one 
of those rare and inspired decisions whose 
strength rested not only on military power— 
but rather on those intangibles of the spirit 
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that mark any man, or group, or organiza- 
tion who know clearly what they want and 
have the courage to pursue it. 

We often forget that in the late 18th and 
the early 19th centuries we were considered 
the curse of world stability. Kingdoms and 
powers considered us anathema, Our Dec- 
laration of Independence alone contained 
ideals that—in the eyes of rulers every- 
where—threatened to upset the status quo 
and release the bonds of men. But gen- 
uine as it was—our revolution bad its own 
distinct nature. It did not reject the past— 
it sought to fulfill it. It had no interest 
in violence. There was on legacy of sus- 
tained hatred. In fact, George Washington 
in his farewell address counseled against 
indiscriminate emotional involvement with 
other nations. You may remember that the 
American public in that decade was strongly 
pro-French and quite antl-British—and the 
British and French were at each other's 
throats. 

What was the driving force behind all 
this? Simply this, if I may borrow a his- 
torlan's words: That the United States is the 
only nation in history where men chose 
a genuine ideal and then bulit a State 
around it. 

All during the 19th century we had a new 
continent to explore and settle. All of our 
energies were directed to that end and to 
keeping the Union intact. Toward the end 
of the century the Monroe Doctrine was ex- 
tended, we had our brief war with Spain, 
and then took a plunge into imperialism. 
We weren’t at all happy with imperialism 
and soon started to disengage from that 
venture. 

Although we had emerged as a sea power 
by the turn of the 20th century, we retained 
essentially the desire to work out our own 
destiny free of the power struggles on the 
Eurasian continent. But by the time World 
War I commenced there was enough convic- 
tion in the country that our interests would 
somehow be involved that we protested vio- 
lently against that very idea. 

As you know—and this was to be repeated 
in 24 years—we entered with our hearts more 
than our heads, saw as our objective solely 
military victory, and assumed that the post- 
war period would find a new world of en- 
lightened leaders. Woodrow Wilson's dis- 
appointment with our allies set the tone 
after World War I. Nevertheless, well-mean- 
ing but idealistic and unrealistic treaties 
piled up. 

Again we were ill prepared psychologically 
to participate in the Second World War. 
When we had to, finally, we set our goal as 
unconditional surrender. As a people we 
didn't think very much about problems that 
would exist In the world after victory. In 
fact, we took refuge in another dream—just 
as in the First World War—and trusted that 
the United Nations would take care of every- 
thing. We weren't very realistic—we still 
yearned to mind our own business—and 
hoped that foreign troubles would go away. 
But it was too late—history had caught up 
with us. Technology had, in effect, made the 
world shrink. Oceans were no longer broad 
sheltering expanses. 

What happened after World War IT was 
simply this: Leadership of the free world 
was thrust upon us as a nation. We re- 
luctantly accepted it. Finally, we realized 
how necessary it was and began to grow with 
it. We recognized at last that “no man is 
an Island“ —that when the bell tolled for 
Poland, for Czechoslovakia, and for Hungary, 
it was also tolling for us and for all free men. 

I have briefly touched on some of the high- 
lights of our history to set the stage for my 
next remarks—the nature of the threat 
against us today and our problems in facing 
that threat. Suffice it to say that all Amer- 
icans have a nostalgia for the good old days. 
We keep hoping for normalcy. But I am 
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afraid that what we are facing today is the 
normalcy that will be with us for a long time 
to come. There's no use in fighting the 20th 
century. We are right in the middle of it. 
Destiny may even make it the American 
century. 

Several years ago President Eisenhower 
stated in a public address that we are living 
not in an instant of peril but in an age of 
peril. This was part of his counsel that we 
face up courageously to our problems—and 
neither look away from them nor become 
hysterical over them. As you will see, this is 
extremely important in the matter of the 
Communist threat. 

I fully realize that all of you know what 
the Communist story is—particularly that 
of the Soviet Union. But even in Washing- 
ton where such matters are of dally concern, 
I find that all of us have to keep taking stock 
of our approaches to the problem. If you be- 
come greatly absorbed in any one aspect of 
it, you are apt to be surprised or misestimate 
another aspect. By the same token, if you 
stress only the dramatic aspects of the Com- 
munist threat, you miss the key to the entire 
problem. 

Let me illustrate. The Soviet threat is 
most often discussed in public in terms of 
military hardware. The most dramatic side 
to this is a surprise nuclear attack on the 
United States. Now, I have no intention of 
saying that this is unimportant. Proper de- 
tense against such s contingency is vital, 
But a stalemate has been reached on the 
score of strategic nuclear warfare. It may be 
mainly psychological—but nevertheless it is 
real. The Soviets know full well what would 
lie in store for them and they are unlikely to 
risk all they have gained by an ill-advised 
risk, 

Where, then, does the real threat to us lie? 
The real threat lies across the whole spectrum 
of human actirity—politics, economics, 
sociology, culture, and the military. In all 
these fields and with apparently highly prac- 
tical coordination, the Soviets make war 
against the entire fabric of Western society. 
This has been aptly termed “protracted con- 
flict"—a conflict that ls carried out every- 
where and all the time. This is the real, 
everyday confiict that the non-Communist 
world finds hard to assess as an ultimately 
decisive threat. For the Communists it is a 
campaign of attrition or erosion of the foun- 
dation of the free world. 

Now this Is far from a military equation. 
The military factor is there but it is only 
part of it. When Western nations become 
aware of a potential or manifest enemy, they 
traditionally seek to assess his military 
strength, his military capabilities, and if 

‘possible his intentions, This was adequate 
in its day and time but it isn't enough in 
the case of the Soviet Union—for while you 
fasten your attention on only one expected 
military attack, he may win a dozen equiva- 
lent campaigns without having moved a 
battalion, a submarine or an aircraft. It is 
this new kind of warfare that peoples of the 
West have misunderstood for the most part. 
Why? 3 

Perhaps we can find the answer if we try 
a little analogy. When the average Amer- 
ican looks about him he perceives physical 
objects but he clothes them with his own 
ideas and traditions and experience. He is 
an optimist at heart. He likes to reach solu- 
tions as quickly as possible. He doesn't 
mind compromising if the other fellow is 
ready to give insa bit too. He finds the past 
a bedrock of value and is willing to build 
on it through experimentation. He is not 
given to sustained hatred. He's reasonably 
willing to help other nations out if they are 
in trouble. But he's not generally inter- 
ested In changing the world. In short, his 
Philosophy is one of live and let live. 

You get an entirely different picture if 
you look at the world through Communist 
eyes. Iam not talking of some 200 million 
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people in the Soviet Union but of several 
million Communist Party members and a 
small inner core of leaders who are com- 
mitted to world domination from Moscow. 
They run what we call a closed society. 
Every aspect of activity is controlled from the 
top. Lenin summed it up in 1900 when he 
stated that “we want the whole of their 
lives.” Moreover, he laid out specific plans 
for reshaping those lives as a token of the 
future shaping of ali lives on this planet. 

As the Communist looks around the free 
world he is not affected by tradition, by 
respect for institutions of the past or by any 
spiritual kinship with the past. For him 
there is a philosophy that explains all of life 
in one package. There is no picking or 
choosing—everything in the package is in- 
terrelated. Thus he has an explanation for 
nature, for man, for society, and for history. 

His philosophy tells him that societies all 
around the world are evolving toward com- 
munism—each at its own pace. The leaders 
of those societies will try to slow the process 
and will even get desperate and violent about 
it. But it is hopeless. By the same token, 
the Communist can, by judging situations 
correctly, give history an assist every now and 
then by fostering a revolutionary situation. 
It is his duty to do this. His sole norm of 
conduct is to advance the spread of com- 
munism. Yet, if he acts rashly and tries 
to speed things up at the wrong time, he is 
gullty of jeopardizing the revolution. You 
have a real paradox here—a constant urgency 
to weaken the West and at the same time an 
infinite, watchful patience. Undergirding 
this is an unshakable conviction that com- 
munism is to be the final flowering of his- 
tory, and that every other system is destined 
to pass away. 

I am not going to set forth here the nu- 
merous beliefs and guides to action by which 
the Communist lives. My main purpose is 
to remind you that through Communist eyes 
Western clyilization is a waning force but 
still standing in the path of Communist 
progress, This isn’t just an opinion—it is 
the consistent core of Communist belter 
going back over 100 years. It is what 
Khrushchev means when he jovially says: 


“We will bury you.” 


Now what happens when we try to judge 
Communist conduct through Western eyes? 
In the first place, you will find people who 
urge that we must negotiate with the Soviets 
to bring a lasting peace to the world. There 
is no intrinsic evil in negotiating—the trou- 
ble lies in what you buy. For various rea- 
sons, an attempt to negotiate may be neces- 
sary. Indeed, on certain special issues a 
negotiated settlement could be to our good. 
But the important point is that the Soviets 
cannot negotiate for world peace and sta- 
bility. For them peace and stability mean 
their freedom to expand Communist power 
and influence without hindrance, For them 
there is no question of what they want or 
why they want it. Those are settled matters 
for the Communists. Their sole problem is 
how to get it. This reduces itself to an 
operational problem, judging each day which 
situations are ripe for exploitation, where to 
recede for the moment, and where to apply 
pressure. 

They are not standard aggressive dictators 
occupied only with a plan to gain the world 
by military conquest. They are rather pro- 
fessional revolutionists who keep military 
strength as a ready tool. This military 
strength is every bit a psychological tool as 
it is a means of actual aggression. That is 
why I stated earller that the threat lies across 
the entire spectrum of human activity in 
protracted conflict—in politics, psychology, 
economics, force, culture, and religion— 
every day and everywhere. 

We can separate this threat Into three 
broad categories. 

The first is the one that is with us every 
day—cold war. It is the one least worried 
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about and yet is the one that could ulti- 
mately by decisive by the aggregate weight 
of many seemingly small victories and advan- 
tages. This is the area of the so-called cold 
war where the Soviet objective is erosion of 
the strength of the free world. 

Here you find instances like Iraq, the at- 
tempt to infiltrate Syria and Egypt, the slow 
penetration of Afghanistan, the pressures on 
Berlin, and threatening notes to our allies. 
All around the clock broadéasts cover the 
world threatening, flattening, cajoling. Mil- 
lions of well-printed books and pamphlets 
are placed in strategic spots wherever the So- 
viets detect any basic discontent. It is a 
tireless campaign designed to sow discontent 
or apathy and to stoke the fire for the day 
when some internal trouble sudden blazes up. 

This is the area in which we Americans by 
ingrained habit and disposition do not have 
a sure touch, We find it rather incredible 
that any group could work with such zeal 
and single mindedness for so many decades. 
We, in the. West, like to think in terms of 
the white of peace and the black of war. 
When the white of peace is disrupted, the 
black of war takes over. But to the men in 
the Kremlin there is a wide field of gray 
between the white and the black. If 
can keep the free world in that zone of 
they will have their most fertile opportuni- 
ties to exploit the world and yet not risk 
unduly the hazards of total war. 

With the free world constantly badgered 
during periods of neither peace nor war, the 
men in the Kremlin hope to keep us off 
balance with no sure idea of the direction 
we should pursue or the action we should 
take. They rely on their belief that the 
United States will not see cause enough in 
any one situation to undertake decisive re- 
taliation. Moreover, they alternate between 
apparent reasonableness and a menacing at- 
titude and we are constantly tempted to give 
them the benefit of the doubt. 

This then is the so-called cold air which 
is waged by the Soviet Union day in and day 
out. If you try to measure its progress by 
still photographs you may derive some meas- 
ure of comfort in isolated instances. But it 
can only be measured, as it were, in motion- 
picture sequence, In that way you see the 
stark truth of Soviet expansion over 42 years. 
The same dreary story will continue to un- 
fold unless we realize that we are in a long- 
drawn-out contest that we can lose by de- 
fault little by little over the years. 

Another category of the Soviet threat is 
found in the area of limited war or localized 
aggression. This subject is often discussed 
these days but there is an element of con- 
fusion about it. When you talk of general 
war, you usually have no trouble in match- 
ing up the opponents by name and numbers. 
The issue appears clear cut. 

Limited wars are not so easily defined. 
But there is a common theme 
through them. The Communist bloc is— 
or considers itself—an interested party. 
Soviet troo in Korea—may be two 
stages away. Nevertheless Soviet strength is 
the prime mover of the situation. In the 
Taiwan Strait area, the Soviets are one stage 
away—yet Communist China ls ultimately 
dependent on the Soviet Union. In some 
cases, as in Lebanon, you have an incipient 
limited war. Without our help, the balance 
could easily have swung to the ultimate 
Soviet advantage. 

The rising discussion of limited war is no 
fad. There is an inherent logic to it 
springing from the nature of the power bal- 
ance today. In the first place, limited ag- 
gression is closely related to the cold war. 
It is, in fact, the occasional flaring up of the 
cold war. By nature, limited aggression is 
the preferred Soviet method of edging out 
at its periphery. In the Soviet mind, limited 
two sides 2 

war 
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designed to bite off manageable and digest- 
ible pieces. 

As the United States and U.SS.R. consoli- 
date the strategic. nuclear stalemate, the 
Soviet assessment of risk in a local situa- 
tion may very well aliter appreciably. When 
the alternative to both sides will mean nu- 
clear destruction, the alternative may turn 
out to be not very real in cases of local ag- 


gression. 

Added to this, is the fact that a strategic 
nuclear stalemate does not leave the Soviet 
drive for power spinning its wheels. Just 
as there is traction for the Soviets in the 
nonmilitary means of cold war, the Soviets 
will find traction in limited aggressions. 

There will be only one way to deter limited 
aggression—and that will be by having an 
adequate limited war capability, Otherwise 
we may be faced with using massive retalla- 
tion over a situation that will—judged by 
itself—perhaps not appear that important. 

Up to this point I have covered the cold 
war or protracted conflict—and limited ag- 
gression. These are the termite programs 
of the Soviets. The Soviets intend them to 
pay off over the years. In the end, the 
‘Western structure would be eroded and 
weakened fatally. The collapse would come 
from within—if the Soviets have their way— 
and not because of a bolt of lightning. 

We now come to the third category of 
the Soviet threat—general war. This is the 
most dramatic, naturally. I repeat that I 
am not underestimating the threat of a 
surprise attack by the Soviet Union. My 
point is that we can deter the Soviets in 
this field and are in a continuing position 
to do so. What disturbs me most is that 
in the public mind there has been an im- 
balance in recognizing the total threat from 
Communist power. Too many people have 
felt that if the Soviets are deterred from a 
nuclear attack on us, then the situation is 
well in hand. Moreover, those who do pon- 
der only the nature of nuclear war, are apt 
to become apathetic or despondent over 
the future. This is where the imbalance in 
the assessment gives root to the very atti- 
tudes the Soviets seek to foster. 

Gentlemen, there is no doubt that in 
the fast pace of our daily life we leave our- 
selves wide open to strong stimulations. 
Whether it be news of crime or war or poli- 
tics or a scientific breakthrough, we receive 
it through all news media played to the hilt. 
All of us are 80 engrossed in our own dally 
problems* that we are more apt than not 
to accept the eye catching and the dramatic 
at face value. Whether we realize it or not, 
we are constantly bombarded by the sensa- 
tional side of a story. This can easily lead 
to cycles of elation and depression and final- 
ly to a feeling of indifferencse. Some say: 
It's all too much for me,“ and others say: 
“Leave it to Washington—that’s their job.” 

I can understand this kind of frustra- 
tion but it is disturbing because it is not 
part of the American heritage I discussed 
earlier. The very nature of the democracy 
we cherish carries within it a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility and a jealous sense of 
having one’s say in the Nation’s progress 
and welfare. That is now a necessity as 
well as a privilege for all of us. It is all 
the more vital because we are actually in 
a crisis of civilization. This type of crisis 
always involves the very fabric of society. 

And now I would like to summarize the 
import of my remarks tonight. In the first 
place, I have tried to set right the imbal- 
ance of general views that have gradually 
grown up in Western society as a whole on 
the Soviet Union. There is an almost ir- 
resistible tendency for us to judge an enemy 
solely in military terms. Probably for this 
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reason we feel safe if our defenses are strong 
or feel that our defenses are weak if the 
enemy continues to expand his power. 

The trouble here is that modern history 
has known no enemy of the Soviet type. He 
is imbued with what amounts to a fanatical 
sense of religion—and he goes in heavily for 
military strength. He does not engage in 
war for its own sake and, in fact, does not 
look upon military conquest as necessarily 
the way to reach his objectives. Neverthe- 
less, there are times and places for the use of 
military force in aggresslon—whenever the 
risk is consistent with the preservation of the 
Communist world base. 

By belief—and this belief can find ad- 
herents anywhere—he prefers to soften up 
nations, expand his influence gradually and 
to secure each gain for good. 

Now what are our priorities in warding off 
this type of aggression? Well for one, we as 
a nation should think first of rediscovering 
our own national ideals and objectives and 
then get at the task of warding off an enemy. 
Our sights must always be set will beyond 
the goal of merely countering communism. 
After all, the American Revolution of 1776 
is the only genuine revolution of the mod- 
ern age. Communism merely depersonalizes 
man and reverts him to a fatalism and 
slavery that is centuries old. 

The ranking priority after renewing faith 
in our own heritage and our own destiny 
and looking steadily to the future, is, of 
course, the maintenance of strong national 
defense across the board—both the capa- 
bility to deter an enemy resort to allout 
war and the capability to deter limited ag- 
gressions, In the face of a well armed foe, 
the Soviet Union is likely to tread with 
caution even in the cold war. 

But, there remains another priority—the 
one most difficult to handle—and yet, as his- 
tory shows, the decisive one in so many cases. 


` This is the case of a nation realizing that 


the greatness of its past is no guarantee of a 
great future. Voices throughout the country 
are at last warning that freedom must be 
reearned by each generation, To reearn 
freedom is not unpleasant but it does call for 
sober reflection and some sacrifice. 

It would be an ironic tragedy if a nation 
like the United States—the state built 
around a great ideal—were ultimately to 
change for the worse or fall because its 
people lost their sense of purpose, their 
sure touch, and their natural optimism. 

This is the area I would like to leave you 
thinking of—the fabric of our society and the 
necessity to keep it strong. For the pro- 
tracted warfare of the Soviet Union Is 
directed squarely at that fabric—to weaken it 
by apathy, to rend it by Internal sus- 
picions and quarrels, and to dissolve it by 
pessimism and fatalism. 

As naval officers and as citizens in your 
own communities you can be the leaven to 
stir up reflections on our heritage and to keep 
in mind that we are fighting on many 
fronts—all of grave importance. Every 
American has a personal responsibility for 
his civilization. As naval officers, all of us 
have been trained in the tradition of ac- 
countability and can be counted on to set 
the example of seeing the multiple threat to 
the United States in all its aspects. This is 
not a time for Americans to succumb to 
hysteria or apathy—to hotheadedness or 
gullibility—or, to borrow an expression, a 
time to Jump on the horse and ride off in all 
four directions. You have the training, the 
background and the maturity to set the tone 
in your daily lives and contacts for a true 
appreciation of what our Nation stands for 
and just what is threatening to undermine it. 
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HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, to prevent abuses in the administration 
of trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro- 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes, 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I join 
wholeheartedly with what I believe to be 
the overwhelming desire and determina- 
tion of the people of the United States 
and the Members of this House to cor- 
rect and end racketeering and abuses in 
the labor-management field. 

I have been ready and I am ready now 
to vote for a strong, effective bill to drive 
the racketeers, chiselers, and hoodlums 
out of the dark dens they have estab- 
lished in the labor movement over the 
protests and against the active opposi- 
tion of the overwhelming number of legi- 
timate and honest leaders and members 
of organized labor. I am equally deter- 
mined to put a stop to the equally despi- 
cable activities of conniving, bribing, and 
extorting racketeers in the management 
field, as are the overwhelming number of 
legitimate and honest businessmen. 

In the debate this week we have not 
had an opportunity to vote for a bill 
representing what I believe to be the 
general public interest in labor reform, 
rather than the expression of views of the 
two sides in a labor-management con- 
troversy unrelated to labor reform. 

Perhaps many Members of the House 
feel the Shelley bill leaned toward the 
interests of labor. If so, I sincerely be- 
lieve it to be honest, responsible labor— 
not gangsters. Certainly, many of us 
feel the Landrum-Griffin bill thoroughly 
confuses labor reform with fundamental 
alterations in basic management-labor 
relations. It would punish labor as a 
whole for the acts of a few individuals. 
It seeks to disarm labor at the collective 
bargaining table. Under the guise of 
“reform” it would destroy balances of 
collective bargaining achieved by honest 
labor and management over many years 
which have resulted in the greatest op- 
portunities, the greatest advances and 
the greatest prosperity for both business 
and labor that the world has ever known. 
I cannot believe that most of manage- 
ment wants this. I believe they recognize 
the advantage to business of a well-paid, 
happy, and free labor force under high 
standards of living which provide the 
markets for their goods and services. 

Many of us are convinced the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill is an administrative 
monstrosity, unenforcible, confusing, and 
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inconsistent with the great body of labor 
law. There is grave question that it 
would result in the ending of abuses the 
people of this country seek, even if its 
wording would appear to accomplish 
this. 


The Landrum-Griffin bill was not pre- 


sented in committee. It was not sub- 
mitted for study nor forged in the cruci- 
ble of debate. It had no opportunity to 
be cleaned up and made workable by 
legal minds. It was sprung on this House 
without an unbiased or disinterested re- 
port. It was the unrevealed hole card 
of one interest group. It is my sincere 
conviction that its excesses would hinder 
rather than assist true labor reform. 

Had I the opportunity, I would vote for 
a true labor reform bill—one, inciden- 
tally, not backed by either labor or man- 
agement, but which I believe would serve 
the best interests of all the people of this 
country. I will still vote for such a bill 
when I have the chance. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill will now go 
to conference along with the bill passed 
by the other House. I can only express 
my deep and sincere hope that reason- 
able minds and responsible attitudes 
will prevail and that out of conference 
there may emerge a sound, workable, 
fair bill which will bring real reform in 
the labor-management field and which 
will win the overwhelming support of 
this House and the people of the coun- 
try and will not destroy the ability of 
labor to achieve its legitimate objec- 
tives. Such a bill would reflect highest 
credit upon the Congress and would win 
the commendation of the people of this 
country for a job well done. 


The Labor Bill 
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HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, to prevent abuses in the administration 
of trusteeships by Isbor organizations, to 
provide standards with respect to the elec- 
tion of officers of labor organizations, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, 
throughout the House deliberation on 
labor reform legislation, I have con- 
sistently supported the bill reported out 
by the House committee, and I have con- 
sistently voted against all efforts to 
amend that bill by replacing it either 
with the Shelley substitute, supported by 
AFL-CIO leaders, or with the Landrum- 
Griffin bill supported by President Eisen- 
hower. I did this because I believed and 
still believe that the committee bill rep- 
resented a fair and reasonable middle- 
of-the-road approach to the labor-man- 
agement reform problem. It was a bill 
which, in the words of Speaker RAYBURN 
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would “reform without punishing” and 
“cure without crushing.” It was a bill 
which Mr. Robert Kennedy, Counsel of 
the Senate committee investigating labor 
racketeering, declared would “carry out 
all of the recommendations of the Mc- 
Clelland committtee,” and would set the 
Hoffas out of the labor movement. I 
opposed all efforts to amend this bill 
because I was fearful, and still am fear- 
ful, that any drastic changes from the 
committee bill might lead to a stalemate 
in the conference between the House and 
Senate that would result in no labor leg- 
islation being adopted at all, which I 
would regard as a great tragedy. 

In spite of these considerations, the 
House yesterday voted to substitute the 
Landrum-Griffin bill for the committee 
bill. In today’s final voting, therefore, I 
am voting against the motion to recom- 
mit and in favor of final passage of the 
bill. 

My votes today, however, are being 
cast with the express understanding that 
my vote does not constitute approval of 
many of the provisions of the House bill. 
but that I believe it is imperative in the 
interests of getting effective labor con- 
trol legislation that a labor reform bill 
be sent to conference between the House 
and Senate. I am hopeful that as a re- 
sult of this conference a fairer bill can 
be worked out which will root out the 
Hoffas and the racketeers in the labor 
movement without penalizing legitimate 
union organizations. I also voted to 
send the bill to conference with the 
understanding that I will definitely re- 
serve my final vote until I have a chance 
to see whether the conference committee 
agrees to a better and fairer bill, more 
nearly in line with either the bill which 
was reported out by the House commit- 
tee or the Kennedy bill which passed the 
Senate earlier this year. , 


Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with the request 
of a group of prominent constituents of 
mine, I insert in the Recorp a telegram 
which I received from them this morn- 


ing: 
FitEroaT, Tex., August 13, 1959. 

The undersigned, after studying the vari- 
ous labor bills now pending before Congress, 
feel that the most effective and most needed 
labor legislation protecting the rights of 
management, labor, and the country as a 
whole is contained in H.R. 8400 called the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. We urge your whole- 
hearted support and vote for this measure in 
a form which will not substantially change 
the tenor and meaning of the bill as it is now 
written on the following points: 

1. Gives jurisdiction in labor relations 
cases now existing in the “no man's land.“ 

2. Closes major secondary boycott loop- 
holes, 
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3. Clamps down on picketing for unlon 


4. Bar denial of a union member's rights 
by a labor boss. 
We further request that this message be 
read by you into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
John W. Hazard, W. C. McLendon, 
O. L. Bass, Sr., L. C. Morrison, 
T. W. Davis, J. G. Dickson, D. V. 
Collins. T. O. Selman, Francis 
Swann, Ralph David. W. V. Curry, 
Horace L. Owings, D. C. Donald - 
son, Mrs. Mark Powell, J. E. Dingle, 
W. T. Galloway, Vernon Richards, 
Mark Powell. 


Garrison Diversion: A Matter of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, this aft- 
ernoon the House will act on the con- 
ference report on H.R. 7509, the public 
works appropriation bill for 1960. In 
that bill is contained an appropriation 
of $425,000 for investigations and plan- 
ning for the Garrison Diversion project 
in North Dakota. This figure is $125,- 
000 less than the amount asked by the 
President and voted by the Senate for 
this project. On this subject, I include 
a copy of a resolution I received this 
morning from the North Dakota Ameri- 
can Legion. The resultion relates to the 
justice of our request and provides an 
excellent summary of the various fac- 
tors involved: 

RESOLUTION 9 Passep AT 4isr ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
MENT of NorrH DAKOTA, Brsmarcx, N. 
Dax., Juxx 22-23, 1959 
Whereas the original program for the de- 

velopment of the water and land resources 

of the Missouri River Basin, as set forth in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 and related 
documents, authorized diversion of water 
from the Missourl River for irrigation and 
other beneficial uses in North Dakota; and 

Whereas those portions of the basin pro- 
gram which will serve such beneficial uses as 
flood control, production of hydroelectric 
power and navigation, among others, which 
are of value mainly to other downriver States 
of the basin, and now weil along the road to 
completion; and 

Whereas successive studies have incontro- 
vertibly proved that the Missouri River car- 
ries adequate water to serve all purposes 
set forth in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
including Irrigation, so that no part of the 
basin and no part of its economy need fear 
that fulfillment of the total plan, including 
irrigation, will deprive it of an adequate and 
fair share of the river’s flow: and 

Whereas North Dakota has sacrificed some 
450,000 acres of land for Oahe and Garrison 
Dam Reservoirs, and was given to under- 
stand that the Irrigation portion of the proj- 
ect in North Dakota would be compensation 
for this sacrifice; and 

Whereas already the development of the 
Garrison) division portion of the basin proj- 
ect has been delayed several years beyond 
2 originally contemplated starting date; 


Whereas economical and orderly develop- 
ment demands that there be no more delay 
and that a start of construction on Garri- 
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son diversion be launched at the earliest 
possible date, certainly no later than fiscal 
year 1963, in keeping with the original pro- 
gram as set forth in the aforesaid Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, and in keeping with the 
understood bargain with the State of North 
Dakota and its people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of North 
Dakota of the American Legion hereby urges 
that the Congress of the United States take 
such action as is necessary to speed investi- 
gations preliminary to actual construction 
and also as is necessary to actually begin 
construction no later than fiscal year 1963; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the chairman of the Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committees of the US. Con- 
gress, to members of the North Dakota con- 
gressional delegation, to the secretary of 
the North Dakota Water Conservation Com- 
mission, to Gov. John E. Davis, of North Da- 
kota, to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the national legislative chairman of the 
American Legion, and to such other parties 
as may be deemed advisable. 


New York 156th Guardsmen Receive 
Eisenhower Trophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, pres- 
entation ceremonies of the Eisenhower 
Trophy for calendar year 1958 were held 
on August 5 at Camp Drum, N.Y., to 
Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 
First Howitzer Battalion, 156th Artillery. 
The cup was accepted for the battalion 
by Capt. Edward J. Schrowang, com- 

officer of Headquarters Battery, 
and Lt. Col. Frank W. Harkin, the bat- 
talion commander. 

The Eisenhower Trophy is awarded 
annually to the outstanding company- 
size unit of the New York Army National 
Guard. The trophy is awarded on the 
basis of strength, attendance at armory 
drills and field training, performance of 
armory drill training and annual field 
training, and proficiency with individual 
weapons. In winning this trophy, the 
156th unit was adjudged the best among 
254 company-size units in the New York 
Army National Guard. The members of 
the 156th unit are residents of Ulster and 
Dutchess Counties in my congressional 
district and I am justifiably proud of 
their outstanding performance. 

Iam happy to congratulate Lieutenant 
Colonel Harkin, the battalion com- 
mander, and the individual members of 
this unit for their superior accomplish- 
ment in winning this coveted award. 

In commenting further upon the his- 
tory of the 156th, the Poughkeepsie New 
Yorker relates: 

Tors AGaIn 

“Without stinting praise for the battery 
commanders, or for Lt. Col. Frank W. Harkin, 
battalion commander, or the other imagina- 
tive and effective commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the battalion, much 
credit must go to the individual artillery- 
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men—and the esprit de corps which inspires 
them. 

The 156th Field Artillery has a long and 
distinguished history—dating back to 1658 
and including service in every major war. 

"The neatness and bearing of the average 


guardsman, even when he's in green fatigue: 


uniform, is an outward sign that he's proud 
to wear the red, white, and blue regimental 
crest of the 156th. 

“In an age when young men are often 
loosely lumped with beatniks and juvenile 
delinquents, it’s heartening to see that the 
citizen-soldiers of the 156th are worthy 
counterparts of the minutemen who left 
plow and shop to fight and die on the green 
at Lexington, or at Bunker Hill, where a par- 
ent unit of the 156th saw action, 


Veterans With Less Than 90 Days’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Robert J. Boyd, of Staten Island, 
N. V., in which he expresses some inter- 
esting views and comments upon the sub- 
ject of those who served in the Armed 
Forces of this country for less than 90 
days: 

Staten ISLAND. N.Y., August 2, 1959. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Representative, State of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have received a copy of your 
remarks in Congress in regards to a letter 
written by one George Dreisbach in reference 
to veterans with less than 90 days’ service 
during a period of hostilities. I, being the 
son of one such veteran, now deceased, but 
whose widow is striving to get along on what 
little social security she has obtained through 
working after the passing of sald veteran, 
wish to thank you for bringing it to the at- 
tention of Congress. This group of under 
90 days veterans indeed is in need of a 
spokesman as whenever my mother has made 
any move to receive the benefits given to 
other veterans’ widows she has been turned 
down for the following reasons: Veterans 
death was not due to service, veteran had 
under 90 days’ service or was not discharged 
for service-connected disability. 

Just as a matter of information I would 
like to state my late father’s record so you 
can judge for yourself as to the justice of 
the 90 days’ stipulation in the case of Spanish 
American War Veterans wherein the war 
didn’t even last the 90 days required: 

1. Enlisted, lst Battalion, Naval Force of 
Pennsylvania (Reserve), February 15, 1898. 
Honorably discharged to U.S. Navy, June 16, 
1898. Total, 160 days. 

2. Enlisted, U.S. Navy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Served U.S.S. St. Louis, U.S. S. Richmond, and 
USS. Arctic, June 17, 1898. Honorably dis- 
charged, U.S. Navy, League Island, Pa., Au- 
gust 24,1898, Total, 68 days. 

3. Enlisted, New York Naval Militia (Re- 


serve), August 21, 1902. Placed on retired _ 


list as Lieutenant commander, February 28, 
1934. Total, 3144 years. 

The above veteran because of the short 
duration of the war with Spain still only 
served 68 days active duty. I have heard 
that Congress at one time in case of this kind 
that the time served was reduced to 70 days, 
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but cannot obtain any official statement on 
this, Even 70 days still would leave 2 days 
short, but I think the Reserve cruises should 
be taken into consideration as they are done 
in present Reserve programs. 

Sincerely, I hope your time in office will be 
a long and rewarding one and that you will 
be ever mindful of the minority regardless 
of their need. Thanking you for your atten- 
tion and whatever help you can obtain for 
this forgotten group. 

ROBERT J. BOYD. 


A High-School Girl’s Views on True 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to present today the prize- 
winning composition of a young lady 
from my district—Miss Gloria Sickal, 
a student of the Clare, Mich., high school, 
in the 10th District which I represent. 

Miss Sickal’s work took top honors in 
the State of Michigan in a nationwide 
contest entitled “My True Security,” 
sponsored by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and one of the large life 
insurance companies. In recognition of 
her achievement, Miss Sickal was 
brought to Washington recently to par- 
ticipate in the national awards banquet. 

She very appropriately points out that 
“only when we know the truth and are 
free from fear can we find within our- 
selves true God-given security and free- 
dom.” 

I am pleased to present for the RECORD 
the composition which was selected as 
the best submitted from the State of 
Michigan: 

THEREIN LIETH SECURITY 

Throughout our busy world we see people 
searching for security, To some security is 
stocks and bonds or a large bank account; 
to others, property, a job, or a college educa- 
tion. Some put a premium on social stand- 
ing, fame, or fortune, while others worship 
family customs and traditions, Yet all of 
these things, in spite of their individual im- 
portance, when acquired, still leave us 
scurrying about searching once more for 
security. This makes us wonder just what 
is security. 

Security does not come with the acquisi- 
tion of material things, but security comes 
from within. It is not something we can 
buy and pay for, but rather an intangible 
quality of confidant assurance. Security is 
a sense of being needed and of needing 
others; a feeling that every day we live has 
an ultimate purpose. Security cannot be 
found by foliowing the crowd to be accepted, 
but must be found within ourselves. There 
is in each one of us an inborn desire to be 
loved and cared for, but there must also be 
a desire to love and care for others. 

The story is told of an unattractive little 
8-year-old girl in a Pennsylvania orphanage 
whose annoying mannerisms caused her to 
be shunned by all the other children. Even 
the teachers disliked her and wished that she 
might be transferred elsewhere. In fact, 
they were seeking diligently for a legitimate 
excuse to be rid of her. One afternoon it 
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appeared that their opportunity had arrived. 
This girl's roommate reported that a clandes- 
tine correspondence was apparently being 
conducted with someone outside the grounds. 
“Just a little while ago she took a note out 
and hid it in a tree,” was the report, With 
some satisfaction, the head of the orphanage 
and her assistant commanded, “Take us to 
that tree. Show us where she left the note.” 
Surely enough, there was the note in one of 
the branches. Opening it quickly, the 
women were somewhat embarrassed to read, 
“To whoever find this: I love you.” 

A little girl, hungry for love, hungry for 
security, was only seeking out someone who 
might be equally lonely. In this way the 
little girl had actually found security in the 
hope that someone was receiving her love. 
What are we giving to others, not only to our 
families and close acquaintances, but also to 
our country? Are we this eager to give of 
ourselyes for our country, or are we taking 
our freedoms for granted? We must remem- 
ber that “we have no rights without respon- 
sibilities.” 7 

Some governments of the world today sub- 
ordinate the individual and emphasize the 
state. But in America the state is individu- 
als, and without them there would be no 
country, no government, no democracy. In 
America there is no set pattern and mold 
into which each must fit, but we have free- 
dom to choose. Let us not distort this free- 
dom to the point that we choose nothing: 
nor let us assume that the right to choose 
guarantees the right choices. The right 
choices come only from clean hands and a 
pure heart and a continual searching desire 
for the truth. In the Bible we find these 
guiding words: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,“ and 
again, “Perfect love casteth out ferr.” Only 
when we know the truth and are free from 
fear can we find within ourselves true God- 
given security and freedom. 
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The Labor Bill 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the administra- 
tion of trusteeships by labor organizations, 
to provide standards with respect to the 
election of officers of labor organizations, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
the House of Representatives has spoken 
its will on the matter of labor reform. I 
am one who supported the committee bill. 
Nevertheless, my strong desire to see that 
good labor legislation be enacted, over- 
rides all other considerations at this 
time, The real tragedy would be for this 
session of Congress to adjourn without 
any labor legislation on the books at all. 

There has been some fear that the 
conference committee might not be able 
to reconcile its differences, because of 
some of the extreme provisions of the 
Landrum-Grifin bill. At this time, I 
urge the conference committee, whose 
membership has now been announced, to 
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do all in its power to carry out the man- 
date of the American people, in produc- 
ing a satisfactory labor bill. I call upon 
the Honorable Joun F. KENNEDY of the 
other body to use his great influence to 
see that there be no stalemate, as has 
been feared. A stalemate would be a 
disservice to the Nation. 

I realize that there are some serious 
problems to be ironed out. There are 
differences to be reconciled, and inequi- 
ties to be removed. Nevertheless, if all 
participants in the conference commit- 
tee approach their task with the firm 
resolution to come up with a labor bill, I 
know that they will succeed, and that 
they will not allow the intense partisan- 
ship which has manifested itself up to 
now, to destroy the results of the great 
effort which has gone into this bill. I 
express the hope that the Nation will give 
this bill a fair chance to succeed, to the 
end that this might mark the prelude to 
new era of improved labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


In Person 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention of my col- 
leagues to a penetrating editorial which 
appeared on August 14 in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. This editorial is one of 
the most sensible appraisals that I have 
seen regarding the pending visit of Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev to this country. 
I hope that the delegates to the United 
Nations, particularly our own American 
delegation, . will seriously. consider the 
suggestions made in this editorial and 
effectively carry them out. 

The editorial follows: 

In PERSON 


Premier Nikita Khrushchey of the Soviet 
Union will improve his visit to the United 
States by speaking before the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. He has gra- 
ciously accepted the invitation of the head- 
quarters Secretariat and is expected to make 
his appearance September 21 or 22, 6 or 7 
days after he arrives here and after the As- 
sembly convenes. 

For those who have come in late, it may 
be mentioned that U.N. exists to maintain 
peace on earth and good will toward wien. 
It may seem anomalous that Mr. Khrushchev 
should be the guest of an organization which 
entertains these goals, but in the current 
age of wonderful nonsense (as Westbrook 
Pegier dubbed a preceding era) such things 
are as normal as everyday doings in the 
monkey house. 

Indeed, Khrushchey's date with U.N. may 
provide that organization with an unwanted 
opportunity to do something relevant. 
After 2 or 3 days devoted to organization 
matters, each of the 81 member nations gets 
an opportunity to sound off, and a number 
of them will have had an opportunity to be 
heard before the Communist boss takes his 
turn at bat. 

The leadoff oration is customarily deliv- 
ered by the spokesman for Brazil, and the 
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United States is also heard on the first day. 
Either a Brazillian friend or the American 
speaker might rehearse the stated purposes 
of U.N. Among these are to.save the world 
from the scourge of war, to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights and the rights of 
nations large and small, and to promote re- 
spect for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law. 

Having laid this groundwork, a catechism 
should be prepared for submission to Khru- 
shchey with the object of ascertaining how 
and in what manner his activities and the 
activities of the Soviet Union and interna- 
tional communism are contributing to any of 
them. 

The question, referring to articles 33, 34, 
and 39 of the U.N. Charter, might seek to 
disclose whether a wide variety of Khru- 
shehev's threats and demands may not, in 
fact, have endangered the maintenance of 
international peace and security, given rise 
to disputes, or led to international friction. 

Specifically, there is the Khrushchev de- 
mand that the status of West Berlin be al- 
tered, that it be stripped of the protection of 
Western military forces, and that it then be 
left like a plum to be plucked by Russia's 
East German Communist satellite. Not only 
have these demands proyoked international 
friction and given rise to a threat of peace, 
but they represent a unilateral Soviet repu- 
diation of international undertakings carry- 
ing the force of a treaty, this being in viola- 
tion of the U.N. Charter. 

Some of Khrushchey’s other statements 
should also be examined to determine 
whether they contribute to peaceful pros- 
pects or whether they threaten the mainte- 
nance of peace, Such remarks, for example, 
as these: 

“We shal] bury you.” 

“Your grandchildren will live under so- 
clalism.” 

Khrushchéy has also talked very expan- 
sively about Soviet rocket power. He has 
dropped the hint that whereas the United 
States could loft an earth satellite the size 
of an orange, Russia could launch one weigh- 
ing tons. He has at yarious times informed 
the Turks, the British, and the Germans that 
he could wipe them out as he chose. 

Here is an opportunity for UN. at last to 
get down to business, and seriously seek to 
discover whether Khrushchey and what he 
represents have any interest in peace or ever 
intend to make any contribution to it. But 
if U.N. merely allows the Soviet boss to ap- 
pear in the masquerade of a peace lover 
preaching the customary line of coexistence, 
it will have signed its own admission of what 
almost everyone ought to know—that it is 
devoid of meaning, a mere collection of hol- 
low men without even sawdust stuffing. 


Rank-and-File Petition in Support of 
Landrum-Griffin Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or j 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a petition which arrived 
this morning signed by 25 rank-and-file 
members of Office Workers Local No, 12, 
at the Twin Cities Arsenal in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., urging passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. Without the let- 
ters of encouragement that have come 
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to all of us from members of organized 
labor, the Landrum-Griffin bill might 
never have passed this House, and I call 
attention to the following petition as an 
illustration of the sound and fair atti- 
tude toward labor reform which has 
been taken by so many card-carrying 
union members. We can be justly proud 
of the rank-and-file union members in 
our society today. 

The petition follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 12,1959. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: Your support 
in the enactment and passage of the proposed 
Landrum-Griffin labor bill presently pending 
in Congress is urgently requested herewith. 

It is our opinion that President Eisen- 
hower outlined the labor union situation 
thoroughly in his recent broadcast and we 
agree that certain union officials, although in 
the minority, constitute a threat to the lib- 
erty and security of the American way of 
life, and must be regulated. 

We vehemently protest the misuse of union 
funds for political purposes as well as the 
failure of most unions to publish their fl- 
nancial status. 

We further protest and deplore the propa- 
ganda of union official lobbyists that the 
Shelley bill, H.R. 8490, has the support of all 
union members of these United States. It 
does not. This bill is sponsored by and will 
further support the union official hierarchy 
and is solely beneficial to their minority in- 
terests and we urge your vigorous dissent 
when this measure is brought up in Con- 
gress for consideration. ; 

We, the undersigned, members of OLEU 
No. 12, local office workers, AF. of L., and 
TCA employees, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest your immediate action in this matter 
of curbing the excesses of high labor union 
officials and respectfully demand that you 
use the full authority of your office to pass 
adequate legislation to remedy this critical 
situation prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

We are watching your interest in this 
matter and await’ your action and reply. 

Harold O. Holmber, steward and board 
member at large; R. S. Freeman, J. N. 
Freeburg, Marion L. Strommen, Sylvia 
Zajac, Marjorie Luethi, J. A. Grady, 
Catherine O. Drake, T. A. Johnson, 
Mabel E. Erickson, Helen Vickmark, 
G. N. Wieland, Lorraine E. Sterans, 
A. M. Towle, Thelma B. Woodward, 
Alice Kelsen, John M. Gully, G. H. 
Neddersen, Adeline Heywood, June 
Peters, Caroline Hedeen, Dagmar 
Dingley, Ella Niemeyer, Helena Ken- 
nedy, Hazel Braun. 


The Labor Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the adminis- 
tration -of trusteeships by labor organiza- 
tions, to provide standards with respect to 
the election of officers of labor organizations, 
and for other purposes. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
cently a friend of mine who is an 
admirer of the late Senator Taft told me 
that he believed that Senator Taft 
would have opposed certain sections of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. After an ex- 
tended visit on this matter I asked him 
to put this in writing so that I could 
put his thoughts in the Recorp. The 
statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a sad day in the 
history of Republican statesmanship when 
we can witness a Republican administration 
using abuse as an excuse for placing new 
and totally unwarranted restrictions on 
peaceful and lawful union activities in aid 
of labor disputes, This type of punitive ac- 
tion, contained in section 705 of the Griffin- 
Landrum substitute, Is far removed from the 
distinguished statesmanship of that noble 
leader of republicanism, the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft. As we all know, Mr. Chair- 
man, Senator Taft was the father of the very 
provisions on boycotts and picketing which 
the Grimn-Landrum substitute would 80 
drastically and severely amend today. 

Ten years ago, in 1949, after 2 years of 
study on the effects of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Senator Taft had this to say when he pre- 
sented a host of amendments to the act 
which actually passed the other body that 
year. He stated as follows, and I quote: 

“We have always contemplated amend- 
ments to the act. We had set up a special 
joint committee to deal on their merits with 
criticisms of the act, We analyzed the crit- 
icisms of the act and I think we were the only 
Senators who ever undertook to deal with 
these criticisms in detail and on their merits. 
We attempted by amendments to meet every 
legitimate criticism. 

“In general we went back to the bill as 
passed by Senate (in 1947) as distinguished 
from the bill finally agreed to in conference 
and we eliminated a number of the pro- 
visions agreed to in conference. * * We 
retain in our substitute the essential princi- 
ples of the Taft-Hartley Act, which we feel 
necessary in order to maintain equality in 
labor management relations.” 


In other words, instead of making the 
law more harsh and more disruptive of 
trade union activities, Senator Taft, with 
that tremendous objectivity of his, rec- 
ognized the faults and weaknesses of his 
first attempts at lawmaking in the la- 
bor relations field. He was willing to 
admit his mistakes and try again to pro- 
vide a more balanced, a more just and 
fair piece of legislation. 

At that time Senator Taft offered 
amendments covering some 26 separate 
subjects. Chief among these subjects 
were new protections for peaceful picket- 
ing and new protections for union activ- 
ities which were unfairly restricted by 
the secondary boycott provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

When it came to picketing Senator 
Taft was quick to protest the right of all 
peaceful picketing. His only object was 
to prevent mass picketing and violence 
on the picket line and other forms of real 
coercion. Senator Taft made this abun- 
dantly clear in floor debate. Among 
many other things, he stated, when the 
antipicketing provisions of the Taft Act 
were being considered on the Senate 
floor: 

It will not be directed against the use of 


propaganda or the use of persuasion or 


against the use of any of the other peaceful 
methods of organizing employees, 
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And again he stated on this same sub- 
ject: 

It would not prevent anyone conducting 
peaceful picketing or employing persuasion. 
All it would do would be to outlaw such 
restraint and coercion as would prevent peo- 
ple from going to work. 


And in 1949, Senator Taft recognized 
that the word “restraint” might be too 
broad. Accordingly one of his most im- 
portant amendments was to eliminate 
this word “restrain” from the antipick- 
eting provisions of section 8(b) (1) (A) of 
the act. 

Now comes the Griffin-Landrum sub- 
stitute and what does it do? Under sec- 
tion 705 it would eliminate all peaceful 
picketing and all peaceful persuasion 
and all propaganda or informational 
picketing unless a substantial number of 
employees, have been already organ- 
ized—that is, enough to petition for an 
NLRB election and then only if, after- 
wards an election is petitioned for and 
won by the union. Otherwise all picket- 
ing at all other times is prohibited. 

To make the Griffin-Landrum proposal 
more punishing, the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board must 
go at once to court to get an injunction 
n any peaceful but unlawful pick - 
e 8 

In other words, here we are heading 
in exactly the opposite direction from 
the labor relations statesmanship of Sen- 
ator Taft. 

Then let us look at the subject of sec- 
ondary boycotts. Senator Taft said 
again and again he was only seeking to 
ban the true secondary boycott that 
harms truly neutral employers with 
whom there is no labor dispute what- 
ever. In 1949 he repeated this position. 
And he even offered an amendment to 
eliminate any restrictions on boycotting 
the substitute manufacturer of struck 
goods farmed out during a strike. But 
most important of all, he recognized the 
rank injustice of the mandatory court 
injunction against all secondary boycotts 
in every case, even before the National 
Labor Relations Board has determined 
whether the boycott provisions have been 
violated. He asked for and persuaded 
the Senate to repeal this mandatory in- 
junction provision. 

Then later when amendments to the 
Taft Act were being discussed in 1953, 
shortly before his death, he favored ex- 
empting all job site construction activ- 
ities from the secondary boycott provi- 
sions of the Taft Act because these were 
not secondary boycotts in the true sense. 

But the Griffin-Landrum bill, far from 
following this objective leader of our 
party, contains amendments to the boy- 
cott provisions which go in exactly the 
opposite direction from Senator Taft. 
In the name of correcting corruption 
these new provisions would reach out in 
every direction even to the picket line 
at the lawful strike scene to make sure 
that every outsider will go through this 
picket line and to outlaw it whenever it 
may persuade any outsider to respect the 
strike. 

Mr. Chairman, this is indeed the op- 
posite of correcting labor corruption. 
This is the opposite of-statesmanship. 
This is the use of law to protect special 
interest and to repress lawful trade union 
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interests. For this reason I cannot in 
good consclence follow my leadership. I 
cannot support and I must oppose the 
Griffin-Landrum substitute, 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
a copy of my newsletter released today: 
KEENOTES BY REPRESENTATIVE ELIZABETH KEE 

The present session of Congress is rapidly 
drawing to a close. The goal for adjourn- 
ment fixed by the leadership is September 5, 
but it is likely that we will have to remain 
here until the middle of September to dis- 
pose of a large list of remaining bills. 

One thing which is aiding the push for ad- 
journment is the forthcoming visit of Pre- 
mier Khrushchey, of Russia. If Congress is 
in session when he arrives, it will be diffi- 
cult not to invite him to address a joint ses- 
sion, Yet many Members feel that an ap- 
pearance before Congress might be a big mis- 
take and, therefore, they hope we can ad- 
journ before he arrives. 

This has been a busy session and Congress 
has acted on many important issues, some of 
them highly controversial. But I am afraid 
that we will leave Washington without acting 
on several bills which should have immediate 
attention, 

Legislation to aid distressed areas has 
passed the Senate but is g before 
the House Rules Committee. If the bill ever 
comes to the floor, I am confident it will be 
passed. But the present outlook is not too 
favorable. Failure to pass the bill will mean 
that we will have to delay another year a 
cooperative program to rehabilitate areas 
with persistent and heavy unemployment. 

Congress must not adjourn without pass- 
ing legislation to continue the interstate 


for raising new money to finance the pro- 

this year but I am sure that with the 
roadbullding programs of all the States 
adversely affected, some satisfactory solu- 
tion will be reached. 


Also, it is imperative that Congress pass 
new housing legislation. In a surprise move 
the Senate this week decided to try to over- 
ride the President's veto of a bill passed 
earlier this year. The move failed, as every- 
one expected it would. Now the question 
is whether Congress and the President can 
agree on a housing bill in the short time 
remaining in this session. 

Congress also has a duty to do something 
this session about the farm problem, It 18 
obvious at this point that a general farm 
bill which would make a start on reducing 
the tremendous surpluses now on hand will 
not be passed. I regret to see Congress evade 
this serious issue. It is costing more than 
$1 million a day just to store commodities 
now on hand and big crops this year will 
add quite a bit to this cost. 

At least Congress should pass legislation 
to strengthen the research program of the 
Department of Agriculture so that new 
uses can be found for our farm commodities, 
I am firmly convinced that this is the only 
long-range answer to the farm problem. I 
am sure our scientists can develop new in- 
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dustrial uses that will require large amounts 
of wheat, corn, cotton, and other commodi- 
ties. I have a bill now pending which would 
provide a good start toward this goal. There 
is still time to act if Congress will face up 
to this difficult task. 

Although time may be out, there 
are many important legislative matters yet 
to be disposed of. This means that the re- 
maining days will be extremely busy ones 
for Members of Congress, 


teense 


Hazleton, Pa., Newspapers Awarded Na- 
tional Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
Hazleton Plain Speaker of Wednesday, 
August 12, 1959, which reports that the 
Hazleton newspapers—the Plain Speak- 
er and the Standard-Sentinel—have 
been awarded a national citation from 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association for “outstanding news and 
photo coverage in 1959” for their perfor- 
mances following the tragic fire at the 
Hotel Gary in Hazleton in early March 
of this year. I extend my congratula- 
tions to the staffs of both newspapers for 
this award. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


ASSOCIATED Press NATIONAL CITATION AWARDED 
HAZLETON NEWSPAPERS FOR COVERAGE OF 
Hore. Gary Frme—CrraTion ONE or Five 
PRESENTED TO PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPERS 
IN AP SALUTE 


The Plain Speaker-Standard Sentinel, 
hours ahead of competition in keeping As- 
sociated Press newspapers throughout the 
world abreast of developments in the Hotel 
Gary fire March 5, have been awarded a na- 
tional citation from the AP Managing Editors 
Association for outstanding news and photo 
coverage in 1959, it was anounced today. 

The citation, presented at the APME con- 
vention at Seattle, Wash., is one of five pre- 
sented to Pennsylvania newspapers. 

The award to Hazleton’s two dally news- 
papers is in recognition of a news beat scored 
by the staffs of both morning and evening 
papers as they covered the fire which claimed 
seven lives. ‘ 

SPECIAL STANDARD EDITION 


The morning Standard-Sentinel, summon- 
ing all off-duty reporters and photographers, 
hit the streets with a special edition shortly 
after the fire began raging in the down- 
town hotel. 

Plain Speaker editors and newsmen were 
roused from bed to assist in coverage of the 
tragedy which brought inquiries to the local 
newsroom from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

Before dawn, graphic photographs taken 
by Standard-Sentinel photographers were 
transmitted to AP member newspapers over 
the Plain Speaker-Standard Sentinel wire- 
photo transmitter, and eyewitness accounts 
were telephoned to metropolitan newspapers 
throughout the country. A dramatic Stand- 
ard-Sentinel photo of a woman leaping from 
a burning ledge received worldwide play. 

The fast, complete photo-news coverage 
continued through the day as local staffers 


í 
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donned raincoats and boots and accompanied 
firemen through the gutted hotel. 
Plain Speaker-Standard Sentinel reporters 


“maintained a constant vigil at the city's two 


hospitals, getting firsthand reports on the 
tragedy from survivors. 


PROVIDED FOLLOWUP 


Full coverage didn't end the day of the 
fire. Followup stories were continued for 
weeks as Plain Speaker-Standard Sentinel 
reporters queried State and local sources for 
stories pertinent to the tragedy. 

The national AP wirephoto network con- 
tinued carrying pictures taken by Plain 
Speaker-Standard Sentinel photographers, 
including one combination that showed a 
Plain Speaker staffer taking a picture of the 
gutted hotel from the scoop of a shovel high 
above the street. 

The citation presented to the local news- 
paper reads: 

“The Assoclated Press Mana Editors 
Association awards this citation for out- 
standing participation in the Associated Press 
news and newsphoto reports to the Hazleton 
Plain Speaker and Standard-Sentinel for 
extraordinary, fast and complete news and 
picture coverage of the fire which destroyed 
the Gary Hotel in downtown Hazleton on 
March 5, with a loss of seven lives, The staffs 
of the Standard-Sentinel and the Plain 
Speaker provided news and pictures running 
hours ahead of any competition. Wirephotos 
were sent direct from the Hazelton trans- 
mitter.” - 

The citation is signed by Michael J. Ogden, 
of the Providence Journal-Bulletin who is 
APME president, and John D. Paulson, 
chairman of the citations committee of the 
APME who is affiliated with the Fargo Forum. 

Accompanying the citation was a letter 
from Alan J. Gould, executive editor of the 
AP in New York City, to Copublisher Frank 
Walser, in which Gould added his personal 
commendation to the AP award. 

“Membership cooperation such as yours 
contributes to a superior service by the As- 
sociated Press, AP staffers everywhere salute 
you and your staff,” Gould wrote, 

The four other Pennsylvania newspapers 
which received similar citations: Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, Pottsville Republican, 
Scranton Times and the Allentown Sunday 
Call- Chronicle. í 


The Exile of Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
\ Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the Uniteđ 
States, foremost trading nation in the 
world, finds itself today in the unfortu- 
nate, and certainly unusual, position of 
a debtor in international accounts. Our 
exports in 1959 are not expected to ex- 
ceed $16 billion, while imports may reach 
$15 billion, an all-time record high. 
Meanwhile, Government aid programs 
and investment of U.S. private capital 
abroad have run up a hefty deficit in 
our international balance of payments. 

Our Nation’s gold holdings refiect our 
current disadvantage in world commerce. 
Our gold reserves, backbone of the 
American monetary system, which in 
turn supports currencies in many parts 
of the world, have slipped below $20 bil- 
lion for the first time in 20 years. So far 
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in 1959 the United States has lost more 
than $950 million in gold, and when this 
is added to the nearly $2.3 billion lost in 
1958, it represents the greatest exodus 
of gold that any country has ever ex- 
perienced in a comparable period. 

Many Americans are expressing alarm 
at this state of affairs. Many of my col- 
leagues have urged a prompt reappraisal 
of our Nation's problems and responsi- 
bilities in international commerce. A 
large number of American industries, 
including some of our largest industries, 
have warned that due to a combination 
of factors, notably inflation, our own low 
tariffs and new trade obstacles abroad, 
their ability to compete effectively in 
world markets is deteriorating. 

The press, too, has turned increasing 
attention to this problem. One of the 
leading business columnists, E. F. Tomp- 
kins, of the New York Journal-American, 
well known for his perceptive analysis of 
the American business scene over & 
period of many years, recently examined 
the serious nature of what he calls “the 
migration of industries.” I commend 
Mr. Tompkin’s article to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 
Aug. 11, 1959] 
Bap ECONOMIES: THE EXILE OF INDUSTRIES 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

A new interstate problem is arising—the 
migration of industries. 

Of course, every State wants new indus- 
tries, for new industry pays large taxes and 
provides stable employment. But should 
one State raid another State? 

On one side, industries operating in one 
State are given inducements to locate in 
some other State. In this respect, Tennes- 
see has a special advantage. As headquarters 
of the TVA, a subsidized Federal project, 
Tennessee offers as bait low-cost hydro- 
electric power which other States cannot 
supply. By advertising its unshared asset, 
Tennessee has captured some migrant plants, 
drawing protests fromi West Virginia and 
elsewhere. 

On the other side, some States pursue poli- 
cies that drive industry away. Ruthless tax- 
ation is such a policy, exemplified by New 
York, both city and State, labor govern- 
ment—government subservient to labor bos- 
sism—is another; as an instance, Michigan 
will do. - 

Not yet widely recognized is the further 
fact that an expatriation of industry, and 
hence of employment, is becoming a serious 
national problem. 

There is a growing tendency for American 
industries to establish branch factories 
abroad so as to take advantage of foreign 
low wages. Their purpose is to retain or ac- 
quire foreign business by making American- 
type goods which can compete in world 
markets. 

The joker is that the same goods may be 
sold in the American market at lower prices 
than the same kind of goods manufactured 
here. Thus the establishment of American 
branches in foreign countries amounts to an 
exportation of both American capital and 
American emp ent. 

Two factors lie behind the exportation of 
industry. 

One factor obviously is the high American 
wage level, which sustains our standards of 
living. These standards are desirable in our 
domestic life. Nonetheless, American prices 
based upon American wages are noncompeti- 
tive in the world market, and are 
so in the home market—due to the second 
factor. 
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The second factor is the progressive demo- 
lition of our protectite tariffs under the free- 
trade program instituted by the New Deal 
in 1934. 

Our industrial system, our wage scales, and 
our standards of living grew up under pro- 
tective—but not prohibitive—tariffis during 
a period of 146 years. Since 1934, through 
reciprocal trade agreements—which have 
been hardly reciprocal at all—the tariff sys- 
tem has been virtually wrecked; and the 
process continues. 

Today we have, for almost the first time, an 
unfavorable mercantile balance—imports ex- 
ceeding exports, and a loss of gold. We also 
have groups of industries demanding redress, 
including such vital industries as textiles, 
steel, electrical goods, and base metals. 

For both local and national reasons, it 
appears that industry and labor, as well as 
Federal and State government, had better 
get together on the problems of migrant 
industry. 


Impact of Import Competition on the 
Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, the magazine Mill and Factory 
has conducted a survey among nearly 
150 American industrial companies, large 
and small, to determine the impact of 
import competition on the Nation's econ- 
omy. 

Results of the survey come as a distinct 
setback to those who share the notion 
that unlimited foreign commerce ad- 
vances our economic well-being, 

For example, three quarters of the 
companies polled expect to lose greater 
share of the domestic market to foreign 
products, and nearly two-thirds of these 
companies anticipate rising unemploy- 
ment as a direct consequence of this 
market invasion. : 

Nearly a third of the respondents said 
they purchase foreign-made goods and 
materials for theirown use. When asked 
why, only 15 percent said such products 
and materials were not available at 
home; but almost two-thirds noted that 
foreign prices are lower. 

The survey asked if present U.S. tariff 
laws should be modified. Nearly 75 per- 
cent of the companies said tariffs should 
be increased; another 35 percent said our 
tariff schedule should be extended to 
cover more products. A scant 12 percent 
thought tariffs should be reduced, and 
7 percent indicated tariffs should be 
eliminated completely. 

The survey sought to pin down the 
current major trends in foreign compe- 
tition. In this connection, 72 percent of 
the respondents said import competition 


is increasing. More significant, over 


half of the companies expressed belief 
that expanded import competition will 
lead to the total destruction of certain 
vulnerable U.S. industries. 

The magazine also presented a report 
by its Washington editor, Mr. A. N. 
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Wecksler, who toured Western Europe’s 
industrial centers. I believe my col- 
leagues would be interested in highlights 
of Mr. Wecksler's dispatch, as follows: 

Goaded by the industrial progress In West 
Germany and Great Britain, where wages 
and prices have been held in check, the 
other countries of Western Europe are aim- 
ing at similar goals. 

West German wage levels show little 
change over the last 18 months. The aver- 
age gross hourly earnings are a shade higher, 
but manufacturers report that these in- 
creases were more than offset by increases in 
productivity. 

Price levels in Germany have remained 
practically unchanged since the fourth quar- 
ter of 1958. The unwavering line in prices 
holds true for basic materials, capital equip- 
ment, construction, and consumer goods. 

Italian industrial leaders report that wage 
levels in their country are likely to go up 
further this year. But here as in Germany 
and Britain, they anticipate productivity im- 
provement. Prices in Italy have remained 
steady, and this picture is not expected to 
change. 

European manufacturers view the years 
ahead as highly competitive, with their in- 
dustry competing not only with the output 
of other European nations, but with the 
United States to an increasing degree. Now, 
there is a seller’s market in much of Europe, 
especially in consumer goods. A middle 
class is developing and this creates a large 
demand for housing, autos, and durables of 
all kinds. 

Common market in Europe, with Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg, gradually eliminating all tariffs will 
mean that the producers in each of these 
countries will have to be competitive in both 
wages and productivity. 

U.S. producers will be at a sharp disad- 
vantage in the European markets. The aver- 
age hourly wage levels in the major indus- 
trial countries of Europe are between 20 and 
25 percent of the rate for the same work in 
the United States. Fringe benefits in Europe 
are on about the same fractional order. 


Our Progress in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist, there appeared an article 
entitled “Our Progress in Puerto Rico,” 
by Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. The 
article described the vast advances in the 
economical growth of the Common- 
wealth since 1940 and the correlative im- 
provement in working conditions. 

Puerto Rico has truly achieved an ad- 
mirable rate of development. This has 
derived primarily from its own dynamic 
energies and the boundless determina- 
tion of its people and their leaders. 
Puerto Ricans can justly be proud of 
their accomplishments. 

It is with the intention of increasing 
understanding here on the mainland of 
the progress and spirit of our island 
Commonwealth, that I include the ar- 
ticle by Governor Mufioz-Marin in the 
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Appendix so that it may be brought be- 
fore this great forum of the American 
people through the Recor of this Con- 
gress: 
OUR Procress IN Pverto Rico 
(By Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico) 

Just 3 years ago Puerto Rico celebrated a 
momentous occasion. For the first time in 
its history, industrial production surpassed 
agricultural production and we had arrived 
at a most important milestone on our long 
road to a better life for our people. 

We have been passing other progress mark - 
ers steadily in the past 3 years, and if the 
modest prosperity we are seeking is not ex- 
actly just around the corner, it is at least 
on the horizon. We hope and expect that by 
1975 the standard of living will be as high in 
Puerto Rico as it was in the United States in 
1950. 

Puerto Rico today is vastly different from 
the Puerto Rico of 1940 because the people 
of Puerto Rico realized that they had to solve 
their own problems and because they had 
those qualities necessary to solve them. 

To be able to appreciate the changes today, 
it is necessary to know something of condi- 
tions as recently as 1940, Puerto Rico was 
then a stricken land or, as a U.S. Senate com- 
mission concluded after a factfinding visit, 
“a hopeless case.“ 

Beset with overpopulation, bereft of natu- 
Tal resources, besieged by hunger, illnesses of 
the body and a grave malady of the spirit, 
we seemed destined to a poverty-stricken 
existence derived out of one important crop— 
sugar. The cane season supplied 6 months 
of employment a year for the bulk of our 
workers but left them and their families 
idie and hungry the other 6 months. The 
annual per capita income was only $121, 
among the lowest in the world. 

In the next few years, using the one 
natural resource we had plenty of—the hope 
and resourcefulness of our people—we began 
to climb out of that mire of hopelessness and 
poverty. Operation Bootstrap was born, a 
product of the mating of Imagination with 
will. 

Bootstrap had, and still has, one basic 
doctrine. That is, to be nondoctrinaire, to 
be hospitable to all ideas and to have a heart. 
We are not capitalistic nor are we social- 
istic—we are merely realistic, willing to try 
anything so long as it does not compromise 
our freedom and dignity. 

One of our most important decisions, 
arrived at through trial and error, was to use 
Government funds as a catalyst to stimulate 
private investment in Puerto Rico. 

We built factories to prove that they could 
be run at a profit and then sold them to 
private enterprise. We erected plants and 
invited companies to lease, rent or buy them. 
We put up hotels and engaged private opera- 
tors to run them. 

And, finally, we developed a tax program 
which exempts qualifying companies from 
commonwealth taxes for a period of 10 years: 

Incidentally, qualifying for our tax pro- 
gram is not an easy matter. We have set up 
stringent requirements, prime among them 
being that we shall never accept a “runaway” 
plant. 

We grant no inducement to any firm that 
is to close a factory anywhere in the States 
in order to open it in Puerto Rico. We are 
not luring runaway capital. We only want, 
and need, our proportionate share—and it is 
relatively infinitesimal—of the new capital 
that is generated each year in the United! 
States so that we can provide the jobs, the 
decently paid jobs, our people need. 

We contribute appreciably for our size to 
the economy of the United States. Our pur- 
chases from the United States have increased 
over fourfold in the past 15 years. We are 
now buying more the $600 million worth of 
U.S. goods every year. 

Today we have 565 Operation Bootstrap 
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plants in operation. Our per capita income 
has risen to $470,-less than one-half that 
of Mississippi, the lowest of the States, but 
a great improvement nevertheless. Perhaps 
the greatest single proof of Puerto Rico's 
progress is that the average span of life has 
increased from 46 years in 1940 to 68 years 
today. We also have one of the highest 
literacy rates in the world. 

Politically, Puerto Rico is a commonwealth, 
freely associated with the United States. 
This is a result of a compact between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the Congress of the 
United States approved in 1952. 

Under this compact the people of Puerto 
Rico wrote their own constitution. It con- 
tains a bill of rights which not only incor- 
porates the traditional American guarantees 
to the individual but also reflects recent 
advances with respect to social and economic 
matters, carefully adapted to the social 
and economic realities of Puerto Rico. 

Prominent in our constitution are the 
rights of workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively with their employers through 
representatives of their own free choosing” 
and “to strike, to picket, and to engage in 
other legal concerted activities.” 

The constitution of Puerto Rico also guar- 
antees the right to choose one's occupation 
freely, to receive equal pay for equal work, to 
reasonable minimum wages, to protection 
against industrial risks to health and safety, 
and to an 8-hour workday with at least time 
and a half compensation for overtime. 

Beyond these basic guarantees, we have 
developed a program of labor legislation that 
contributes more expansively to the climate 
of healthy labor union practices. 

These constitutional provisions are sup- 
ported by legislation on minimum wages, 
employment security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion with full coverage including agricultural 
workers, industrial safety, group insurance 
for small farmers and vocational rehabilita- 
tion of injured workers. 

In January, after 2 years of collection to 
build the fund, we began our first unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. We now also 
have a bureau of unemployment insurance 
for sugar workers, which provides compensa- 
tion during the offseason, 

Workers’ education in Puerto Rico is pro- 
vided freely through seminars and confer- 
ences organized by the department of labor 
and the Labor Relations Institute of the 
University of Puerto Rico. We teach the 
principles of democratic unionism, labor- 
management relations and every phase of 
labor legislation. 

Our department of labor is giving full and 
honest accounting service and advice to any 
union that requests such service by a major- 
ity vote. Most of the unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO are requesting such services. 

Our labor legislation, to a great extent, 
parallels our legislation granting,10-year tax 
exemption to new industries. To under- 
stand this parallel, it must be realized that 
the company with an operating loss is exempt 
from income taxes anyway. Therefore tax 
exemption does not mean anything if there 
are no profits. By the same token, our labor 
legislation will be meaningless if there are no 
jobs to protect, improve, and multiply. 

With its right to strike fully protected, 
labor has the power to nullify the meaning 
of tax exemption for any employer. Sim- 
ilarly, with the freedom to cease operations 
and leave, management can drain good labor 
laws of all significance to the workers. 

During our arduous struggle to lift our 
people out of poverty, both of these self-de- 
feating extremes have, save for a few excep- 
tions, been avoided. 

We have continued to create jobs. Our 
economic development program has changed 
Puerto Rico from a one-crop economy to a 
predominantly industrial economy. Indus- 
trialization has brought 41,000 new Jobs, and 
real wages in manufacturing rose by 57 per- 
cent between 1953 and 1958. About the same 
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number of jobs has been created indirectly 
through the operation of the economic de- 
velopment program. 

Average hourly wages in Puerto Rico are 
not only higher than in other countries in 
Latin America and all of the Near and Far 
East, but they are also higher than in most of 
Europe. In the 30 months following Janu- 
ary 1956, hourly earnings in manufacturing 
rose over 40 percent in Puerto Rico while in 
the United States they rose only 7 percent, 

With these gratifying accomplishments 
under our belts, we realize that we have 
made a good beginning. But that is all we 
have made. There is yet very much to be 
done. 

Many of our people still live in substand- 
ard housing. There is still much unem- 
ployment. We still have an average of 80,000 
totally unemployed people—13 percent of our 
entire work force. 

Despite our progress we have only started 
to make inroads against unemployment. In 
the transitional period industrialization 
makes better jobs, better income, and a better 
standard of living before it provides full 
employment. 

By 1975 we expect there will be enough 
jobs and sufficient pay to keep our people at 
home. Until that time, as U.S. citizens and 
with traditional American get-up-and-go, 
some of them will continue to move to places 
that offer a better chance of making a living 
for their families. 

Some of them, I am afraid, will suffer from 
the prejudices, rackets, and exploitations 
that have afflicted every wave of migration 
to the United States. Because of their dem- 
ocratic background and inherent sense of 
liberalism, they will look to unions to safe- 
guard their rights, and as long as unions do 
not let them down, they will make loyal 
and dependable members and, eventually, 
valuable leaders of the labor movement. 

Puerto Rican workers today depend too 
much on the Commonwealth and Federal 
minimum wage laws, The ideal minimum 
for employees and management alike, to my 
way of thinking, is a minimum of govern- 
ment participation in the fixing of wages; 
but this is possible only where the workers 
are properly represented and able to negoti- 
ate for themselves. 

That is the potential for unionism in 
Puerto Rico, and our laws and our 
tion leave the door open for it to pursue its 
opportunity. 

As I told the recent meeting of the AFL- 
CIO executive council in San Juan, there is 
a kind of union, undeserving of the name, 
that the people of Puerto Rico will not wel- 
come. For the dealer in fraudulent con- 
tracts, the gangster, and the racketeer grow- 
ing rich on labor's funds, there is no room 
in this Commonwealth. Our people do not 
tolerate dishonesty in government and they 
will not tolerate crooks in the guise of labor 
leaders. 

The proud record of the AFL-CIO proves 
without doubt that the true spokesmen of 
American labor equally abominate these 
people and their practices and are willing to 
fight and sacrifice to wipe them out, as they 
must. Our government stands ready to give 
honest unionism our wes support in that 
struggle. 


Steel Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years it has been fashionable to label 
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those who attack the Federal Govern- 
ment's tariff giveaway policies as spokes- 
men for marginal, inefficient industries 
or for selfish industries whose workers 
were poorly paid or for stagnant indus- 
tries which resisted the trend to diversi- 
fication. 

Recent developments, however, have 
proven beyond question that those who 
fought against free-trade philosophy 
were far closer to the facts of economic 
life than their opponents. For in spite 
of systematic tariff whittling, in spite 
of our dogged devotion to multilateral 
trade councils, this Nation's trade pos- 
ture has slumped to a point where the 
current outlook is for a $5 billion bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit in 1959. 

Equally significant is the fact that in- 
jury traced to abnormal foreign compe- 
tition is no longer confined to our smaller 
industries. Would anyone call our auto- 
mobile industry small? Is the steel in- 
dustry small? Or the lumber and wood 
products industry? Is the textile indus- 
try small? 

The steel industry provides one of the 
most dramatic instance of market pene- 
tration by imports. The United States, 
world's greatest steel producer, now buys 
more steel abroad than it sells, although 
the industry's capacity would have far 
exceeded production even without a 
strike this year. 

These and other aspects of the steel 
import problem were explored by the 
magazine Business Week in its edition 
of August 1, 1959. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include this timely article 
as recommended reading for my col- 
leagues: 

STRIKE GIVES FOREIGN STEELMAKERS A WEDGE 
To Wmrn U.S. MARKETS—STEEL IMPORTS 
Have BEEN SZARCHING, ESPECIALLY INTO 
HOUSTON, BUT SELLERS May Not BE ABLE 
To Horo ALL GAINS 
While the steel industry sweats out its 

nationwide strike, both the companies and 

the steelworkers are casting many an anxious 
glance over their shoulders. They are watch- 
ing to see if foreign steel suppliers will seize 
the opportunity to nall down a plece of the 
huge US. market for themselves. In the 
past couple of years, the industry has learned 
that oversea competition is not given to 
missing any bets. 

SPARE CAPACITY 

The U.S. steel mills—all but a handful of 
them now shut down—have plant capable 
of turning out 147.6-million ingot tons of 
steel a year. Even if the United Steelworkers 
had not gone on strike, no one in the steel 
industry expected ali that capacity would be 
used this year; they figured there would be 
30 million tons to spare. 

Yet, in the first 5 months of this year, steel 
from foreign mills came into the United 
States at an average rate of 300,000 tons a 
month—or 3.6 million tons a year. (You can 
figure that 300,000 tons of steel products 
equal 400,000 ingot tons of mill production.) 
The imports themselves are only a small 
percentage of the steel used in the United 
States. But, say men in the industry, what 
justifies their worrying about steel imports 
is that foreign steel is coming into the coun- 
try at all—despite the substantial gap be- 
tween U.S, production and capacity. 

RECENT SURCE 

Imports have leapt lately: from 118,000 
tons in May last year to 384,700 tons in May 
this year. Meantime, the United States has 
lost its longheld position as a net e 
of steel: in May it imported twice as much 
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as it shipped abroad. This, the steelmen say, 
makes apprehension eyen more justified. 

There's no disputing the fact that steel 
imports are up sharply; their rise came right 
along with U.S. industry's scramble to bulld 
up steel inventories as a hedge against the 
strike. But outsiders who know the steel 
industry say it’s still too early to tell the 
true impact of foreign steel on the U.S. mar- 
ket. The spring of 1960, when industry 
should be weil along on rebuilding depleted 
steel inventories, will be the earliest time for 
a clear reading on how much of their in- 
roads foreign steelmakers will be able to 
retain. It will have to sell then in a well- 
supplied market. 


BUSIER PORTS 


Steel imports have been climbing fast. It's 
not possible to tell how much more is enter- 
ing the country now than in May (the last 
month for which there are official figures). 
But it’s plain from a survey made this week 
by Business Week reporters in the Nation’s 
ports and industrial centers that imports in 
June and July surpassed those in May. 

On the west coast, the amount of foreign 
steel unloaded at the ports of Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, and San Diego doubled in the 6 
weeks from June 1 to the start of the steel 
strike; the week before last the three ports 
combined were handling foreign steel at a 
monthly rate of 35,000 tons. West German 
producers shipped most of the west coast’s 
foreign steel until a few months ago. Now 
more and more is coming from Japanese 
mills. In Boston it's estimated steel imports 
so far this year are double those of last year. 
Toledo, which handled virtually no foreign 
steel until the Seaway opened, has unloaded 
7,000 tons so far this year. Trafic up the 
Mississippi is growing heavier: In the first 
half of 1958, some 4,000 tons left New Orleans 
for upriver cities, so far this year 15,000 tons 
of foreign steel have been shipped upriver. 


BEST CUSTOMERS 


Probably the hottest place in the country 
for foreign steel sales is Houston. There, at 
least four agents of foreign steel companies 
have set up offices, and at least another dozen 
brokers are handling sales of other foreign 
mills. In the first 5 months of this year 
300,000 tons of foreign steel (mostly rein- 
forcement bars and oil country goods) came 
into the port of Houston compared with U.S. 
produced tonnage of 461,000 tons. In the 
same time last year, foreign steel ran to 
83,800 tons and domestic to 359,000 tons, 
It's estimated that steel users in the Hous- 
ton area buy 20 percent of all steel imported 
into the U.S. 

The biggest man in this business in Hous- 
ton is Andre Crispin, a 35-year-old Belgian, 
who holds the post of Belgian consul in 
Houston as well as running his import busi- 
ness. Some Southwest steel producers say 
that no matter what prices they charged, 
Crispin and the mills he represents would 
undercut them. Crispin, though, insists he's 
not trying to run anybody out of business. 
“There's simply not enough European steel 
available for export for it to become a pri- 
mary source of supply in this or any other 
area of the country,” he says. Nevertheless, 
he estimates that even after paying duties 
he is undercutting domestic prices by 2 per- 
cent to 5 percent. - 


WHO SELLS WHAT? 


The American Iron & Steel Institute's 
import records show that the bulk of steel 
imports (79 percent in May) comes from 
Europe and that more than a third of 
European steel shipped to the United States 
comes from the mills of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. Steel producers in those two coun- 
tries live almost wholly from exports. Their 
U.S. salesmen and agents are probably the 
most aggressive in the business, But in the 
competition to get a share in the U.S, market 
Tor imported steel, the West Germans and 
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the French are selling harder; from April to 
May this year the West Germans boosted 
thelr steel exports to the United States from 
57,800 to 84,000 tons, and the French from 
59,000 to 74,500 tons, 

Until this year, the bulk of the business 
done by foreign steel producers in the United 
States was in concrete reinforcement bars, 
pipe and tubing, rods, and wire nails. Some 
52 percent of the barbed wire used in the 
United States last year came from foreign 
mills. The foreign mills’ business in the - 
United States is still heavily in those lines. 
But in the last few months they've boosted 
sharply their business in the generally more 
lucrative lines of plates, sheets, and strip 
steel, 

UPWARD PRICES 


Despite the hard selling that’s going on, 
prices quoted for foreign steel have been 
bounding upward since the strike began. In 
almost every industrial center, Business 
Week's reporters found that foreign steel 
brokers and agents are offering prices now 
that are little different from those normally 
charged by domestic producers. Before the 
strike, the difference between U.S. and 
foreign mill products was, on the aver- 
age, $40 to $50 a ton. Now it seems to be 
$10 a ton at best. 

While prices have climbed, orders have 
gone down. There may be no firm connec- 
tion between the two, though. It's much 
more likely that orders have slipped from 
their peaks in May and June because of the 
time lag between order and delivery of a 
shipment of foreign steel. This lag is rarely 
less than 6 to 8 weeks and for some products 
Tuns 3 months, 

This dip in orders—several steel import 
agents say their bookings are 20 percent less 
this month than last—might give heart to 
some of the domestic producers who are 
apprehensive about foreign steels inroads, 
But the domestic producers point out that 
in the last 6 months foreign steel mills have 
learned a lot about doing business in the 
United States and that their next step prob- 
ably will be to set up stocks in warehouses 
here, (Apart from foreign specialty steel- 
makers, few do this at present.) So far, 
there's little indication from Business Week's 
survey that this is happening. 


It’s a Great Day for P. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN c. PUCINSKI ` 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been so busy here in Congress, pondering 
the great problems which confront our 
own Nation and the world in general, 
that too often we overlook some of the 
truly great events which occur in our 
own backyard, 

I should like to take the opportunity 
today to call my colleagues’ attention to 
an editorial which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times on August 14. It is sig- 
nificant to me that this great Chicago 
newspaper would also pause in its reflec- 
tions on world events to pay tribute to 
one of the most beloved citizens of Chi- 
cago, P. J. Cullerton. 

Mr. Cullerton has just been honored by 
the Irish Fellowship Club, of Chicago 
when he was elected this organization's 
president last Wednesday. I wish to 
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commend the Trish Fellowship Club for 
its excellent selection. This honor be- 
stowed upon Mr. Cullerton is particularly 
significant to those of us in public serv- 
ice because it proves that the citizens of 
this country know how to reward dedi- 
cated service to a community. 

Mr. Cullerton indeed exemplifies the 
very essence of public service. Through 
all the years that he has held public of- 
fice, he has served as a shining example 
of all that reflects the highest of stand- 
ards in serving the people. 

Since we Irish of all nationalities must 
stick together, I am indeed proud to be 
able to include the Chicago Sun-Times’ 
editorial in today's RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

It’s a Garat DAY von P. J. 


Breathes there a Chicago Irishman with 
soul so dead, who never to himself has said, 
in this, my own, my native land I want to 
be No. 1 Irishman in the No. 1 Irish city in 
all the world—the city that put St. Patrick's 
Day on the calendar—Chicago? 

And so Parky Cullerton has madeit, Glory 
be, the Cullertons and the O’Donnells of 
Tipperary can now be singing that it's not 
a long way to Chicago when Bridget O Don- 
nell's grandson is the king of the Irish in 
that wonderful place where a Daley is mayor 
and a Ryan runs the county, 

A county assessor is important, but any- 
one who knows anything about Chicago 
knows Assessor P. J, Cullerton didn’t ar- 
rive’ as a VIP until Wednesday when he 
was elected president of the Irish Fellowship 
Club of Chicago. 

The club has summoned many important 
men to bang its March 17 gavel and to in- 
troduce important men as speakers—and not 
all of the chairmen and not all of the speak- 
ers have been Democrats, as Parky is. 

Parky has two important tasks to tackle. 
First, he should get the club listed in the 
phone bock. Next he must get agreement 
on a speaker for next St. Patricks Day. 
Senator Joun F. Kennepy, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Vice President Nixon have 
spoken in the past and the Chicago Norske 
Club should have first call on Governor 
Rockefeller. 7. 

The problems of the leader of Chicago's 
Trish are not trivial, believe us, and Parky 
has our sympathy as well as best wishes. 


Panamanian Politicians Exploit Anti-U.S 
Surge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, for some 
months there have been almost daily 
news dispatches of ominous character 
from Panama or other parts of the Car- 
ibbean littoral and islands. 

The latest news story from Panama 
by Mr. Ralph K. Skinner, well-informed 
Special correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, in the July 30, 1959, 
issue of that paper, describes the current 
Status in the deteriorating situation on 
the Isthmus. 

As such, it merits reading by every 
Member of the Congress, especially those 
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on committees dealing with Panama 
Canal questions, 

The indicated new story follows: 
Panama Potrricos Exprorr AnTiI-U.S, SURGE 
(By Ralph K. Skinner) 

Panama, Panama. -Anti-Americanism is 
burgeoning here. It comes out in such in- 
direct, as well as direct ways. 

In a recent broadcast, former Foreign Min- 
ister Aquilino Boyd called on the Pana- 
manian public to “invade” the Canal Zone 
on November 3, Panama’s Independence Day. 

His colleague, former Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Ernesto Castillero furnished newsmen 
with more details of the plan. It was that 
Panamanians should “enter the Panamanian 
territory known as the Canal Zone“ and 
occupy it symbolically and effectively. While 
Dr. Castillero sald this should be done with- 
out violence, he offered no guarantees. 

With such proposals coming from educated 
men, recently associated as top officials with 
the Panama Government, it is not difficult 
to understand the growing anti-America nat- 
titude of the underprivileged, unemployed, 
badly oriented masses of Panama's people. 

Feeling keenly their economic inferiority, 
the people of Panama see the Carnal Zone as 
an island of prosperity in an ocean of dis- 
tress. Under such circumstances, envy is 
not remarkable. The economic tragedy of 
Panama is attributed to the United States, 

INCIDENT HINTED 


Their emotions aroused, and feeling sorry 
for themselves, the people of Panama are 
ready to believe virtually anything their press 
and radio tell them. Almost without excep- 
tion, they are fed a diet of anti-American 
propaganda, 

There is strong evidence here that ultra- 
nationalist forces in Panama believe the 
next move is to provoke an international in- 
cident with the United States in the Canal 
Zone. It is their stated intent to bring Pan- 
ama's case before an international group, 
even as the Suez Canal crisis eventually was 
brought before the United Nations. Such 
an incident may come even sooner than the 
threatened November 3 invasion of the Ca- 
nal Zone, 

President de la Guardia, Jr., says Panama- 
U.S. relations are deteriorating and that he 
regrets it sincerely. But he attributes the de- 
terioration solely to the United States. 

The President says the two principal 
causes of friction are inequality of wages in 
the Canal Zone and failure of the United 
States to purchase more in Panama. 

Panama alleges that Panamanian citizens 
employed in the Canal Zone by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment do not receive the same wages as 
U.S. citizens. This is termed discrimination 
and violation of the 1955 Treaty. 


EXPLOITATION CHARGED 


Washington replies that the treaty Is being 
complied with to the letter. It is stated that 
negotiators of the treaty, both Panamanian 
and American, knew that wages for em- 
ployees in categories plentifully available 
locally would be based on prevailing wages in 
Panama. Actually Canal Zone wages for 
such jobs average from 30 percent to 200 per- 
cent higher than in Panama. Panama as- 
sérts that its citizens should receive wages 
based on U.S. scales. 

A l Panama capitalist sald the 
United States is taking advantage of the low 
wages in this capital city caused by 30,000 
unemployed adults out of a total city popu- 
lation of 200,000. ‘Traditionally wages are 
low in Panama because the family political 
oligarchy has refused to pass minimum-wage 
legislation, thus protection vested interests 
here. 

The US. Government-owned stores in the 
Canal Zone usually purchase supplies from 
Panama and the United States. Purchases 
of some items are made from other countries, 
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Panama says this violates the treaty, that 
everything humanly possible of being ob- 
tained in Panama should be purchased here, 
regardless of price. 

As an example, the best rice grown in 
Panama does not meet minimum U.S. stand- 

ards in the Canal Zone. Therefore rice is 
purchased elsewhere. This has been going on 
for several years, but Panamanian producers 
have not improved the quality of their rice. 

The situation in beef is similar; choice 
quality is not avallable at any price in Pana- 
ma. Rather than meet competition, Pana- 
manian monopolists clamor for the Canal 
Zone to be made a captive market for in- 
ferior products, informed sources say. 

When Panama's demands were not met by 
local U.S, Officials, President de la Guardia 
wrote a personal letter on this, matter to 
President Eisenhower and had it delivered 
to him in Washington. 

It was several weeks before Mr. Eisen- 
hower answered. This disturbed Pana- 
manians who expetted an immediate reply. 
The reply stated that the matter would be 
investigated and a report furnished. 

Later, the acting American chargé d'affaires 
delivered to the Foreign Minister of Panama 
an aide memoire (an unsigned statement 
used in diplomatic circles) on the matter. 

After deliberation, the Foreign Minister 
refused to accept the aide memoire, alleging 
that another personal letter from President 
Eisenhower should be forthcoming as this 
was on a Prgsident-to-President basis. 

The Panama press was encouraged to con- 
sider the delivery of the aide memorie as a 
slap at Panama's dignity. One of the most. 
influential men in this capital, who controls 
many avenues of pro „ald the slight 
to the President was an insult to every citi- 
zen of Panama. 

Newspapers blazed with the alleged affront, 
which offended the dignidad of Panama. 
Wire services reported the Panamanian re- 
action widely. 

Washington reconsidered and, belatedly, 
there came a personal note from Mr, Eisen- 
hower to President de la Guardia. Pana- 
ma claimed a moral victory; Washington 
had been shown it could not trifle with Pana- 
ma, the newspapers crowed. 

If the United States erred in not under- 
standing Latin-American dignidad, Panama 
may have erred in overplaying the incident, 
raising anti-American sentiment to a new 
high pitch, 


Bernard Abrams, Elected National Com- 
mander, Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, Mr. Bernard Abrams, of 60 
Glenwood Avenue, Jersey City, N.J., has 
just been elected national commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans. I would like 
to call this fact to the attention of my 
colleagues and to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD an article about him 
which appeared in the Jersey Journal, 
of Jersey City, N.J. The article follows: 

New JEWISH WAR VETERANS COMMANDER 
Manz Decision AT SEA 
(By John Hoffman) 

Bernard Abrams, of Jersey City, whose 
vigorous campaign led to his election as 
national commander of the Jewish War Vet- 
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erans is a man who doesn't believe in half 
measures. 

Though a lawyer he was assigned as a medic 
in the Army in World War II and served 14 
months in the European theater. 

On the Queen Elizabeth returning from 
Europe in September 1945, he remembers, 
then that he decided to join the Jewish 
War Veterans. 

“I thought I'd give it a try and if it turned 
out to be everything I hoped, I'll stay with 
it and give it my best,” Abrams remembers 
himself thinking. 

Abrams joined the newly formed Lieuten- 
ant Grover Post in Jersey City and found 
that the JWV was all that he expected it 
to be. 

He rose from post, to county, State, and 
finally the national levels in the organiza- 
tion, giving his best all the while. 

His associates describe him as a fighter. 
The symbol with which he carried the JWV 
convention was a tiger which Abrams says 
describes the ways he goes after things. 

Though not bombastic, Abrams doesn't 
think too much modesty about oneself is the 
greatest of virtues, especially about what one 
thinks. 

There's no doubt about what he believes in 
as the delegates to the JWV convention 
learned, 

Abrams platformed a strong and unre- 
lenting civil rights program, and a dissent 
to the policy of Saudi Arabia which keeps 
American Jewish servicemen from being sta- 
tioned in that country. 

In the coming visit of the top Soviet, Nikita 
Khrushchev, Abrams is characteristically 
adamant. 

“We cannot trust them, we must never 
let our guard down.” 

Abrams, who has been a resident of Jersey 
City since he was 2, graduated from Lincoln 
High School and was one of the top men in 
his class at John Marshall Law School. His 
law office ls on Jackson Avenue. 

Abrams, 45, is married to the former Clara 
Wolfson, of Bayonne. They have a 15- 
month-old son, Alan, 


Letter: Educational Program of National 
Science Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Richard B. Knott, superin- 
tendent of Consolidated School District 
No. 30 at Warrenton, Oreg., in which he 
expresses his reaction to an educational 
program of the National Science Founda- 
tion. I hope that all Members will take 
the time to read the letter as it is an ex- 
cellent grassroots report on the work of 
the Foundation: 

SCHOOL Drsrnicr No. $0, CONSOLIDATED, 
Warrenton, Oreg., July 30, 1959. 
Hon, WALTER NORBLAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WALT: It has been my privilege this 
summer to attend Brigham Young Uni- 
versity on a National Science Foundation 
stipend. The physics institute that I at- 
tended was well conceived and well executed. 
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It is the first time I have been able to return 
to a college campus since 1940, It has been a 
rewarding experience. 

I have been interested in talking to nearly 
all National Sclence Foundation participants 
on the B.Y.U. campus this summer. Besides 
the physics institute previously mentioned, 
the college is also carrying on Institutes in 
general science and radiation-biology. 

All told, on this campus alone, there are in 
excess of 100 teachers in attendance. Over 
90 percent of these teachers have indicated 
that they would not have been able to at- 
tend on their own, If the same situation 
holds true at the other 299 colleges holding 
institutes, you can imagine the ultimate 
effect of the program on science and mathe- 
matics teaching. 

I also examined to some extent the manner 
in which these NSF institutes are being ad- 
ministered. I find conditions very healthy. 

The National Science Foundation is 
presently assigning institutional respon- 
sibility to the Dean or head of the appro- 
priate sclence or mathematics department, 
and the schools of education are used in a 
consultant basis only. This is most wise, 
as it insures teachers of true content 
courses. Comments would indicate that this 
feeling in our ranks is practically universal. 

We received approval this spring of our 
application under Public Law 864 for $4,400 
of science equipment, and we are thankful 
for the opportunity to attend institutes such 
as the ones observed here at Brigham Young 
University, that we may be of more service. 

We heartily approve of the educational 
program presently being carried on under 
the direction of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. KNOTTS, 
Superintendent. 


Red China and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
enclose my newsletter of May 27, 1959, 
which discusses the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, as 
follows: 

Should the United States recognize Red 
China and support her admission to the 
United Nations? Certainly not for the pres- 
ent, in my opinion. The question was dis- 
cussed in a recent speech by Hon. Walter S. 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs. He described the situa- 
tions as follows: 

The Chinese Communists conquered the 
mainland of China in 1949, and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China withdrew to 
Taiwan (Formosa). The Chinese Commu- 
nists were at first mistakenly thought by 
some to be merely agrarian reformers, but 
proved to be ardent Communists. “The 
Peiping (Communist) regime was imposed 
by force with the volition of only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the Chinese people.. 
It has kept itself in power by blood purges 
and the liquidation of some 18 million main- 
land Chinese in 9 years.“ 

The Far East is a critical area in the global 
struggle between East and West. American 
policy there is to encourage the newly inde- 
pendent, lesser developed countries to make 
progress in the ways of freedom, without 
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falling within the orbit of the Communist 
bloc, and to build up our Far Eastern allies 
and friends. It opposes the further spread 
of Chinese Communist influence, and sup- 
ports the non-Communist Government of 
Nationalist China. 

Our recognition of Red China would on 
the contrary strengthen Red China by greatly 
enhancing her international prestige, and 
would weaken Nationalist China. “It would, 
as a practical matter, mean the liquidation 
of the Republic of China.” From this would 
flow the following results: 

(1) The strategic position of the free 
world would be weakened by the loss of Na- 
tionalist China's 600,000 troops in Taiwan, 
with resultant Communist military threat 
to Japan, the Philippines, and southeast 
Asia. 

(2) Other Asian nations would feel that 

they could no longer rely on the protection 
of the United States against the Communist 
threat, and would have no alternative but 
to come to terms with the Red Chinese 
colossus. There would be a rapid expansion 
of communism throughout Asia, and Amer- 
ica'’s moral position would suffer irreparable 
damage. 
(3) It would blot out any rallying point 
in the world for non-Communist Chinese, 
and deliver Taiwan's 10 million people to the 
slavery of the mainiand. 

Of the 13 countries of the Far East, only 
3 have recognized Red China. It has long 
been our policy in granting recognition to 
consider whether such action would be in 
the best interests of the United States, and 
whether the country seeking recognition had 
shown a willingness to Hve up to her inter- 
national obligations. 

Recognition of Red China would not be in 
the best interests of the United States for 
reasons given above, and Red China has not 
shown a willingness to live up to her inter- 
national obligations. 

When the Red Chinese gained control of 
the mainland of China in December 1949, 
they repudiated the international obligations 
of China, and confiscated, without compen- 
sation, properties of other nationals valued 
in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Communist China has flagrantly violated her 
armistice agreements both in Korea and 
Indochina, and her agreements for the re- 
lease of American prisoners. 

The admission of Red China to the United 
Nations is governed by the terms of its 
Charter. After due consideration, those 
terms were framed to provide not for uni- 
versal membership, but for membership of 
“peace-loving nations willing to assume and 
live up to the obligations of the Charter.” 

The record shows that Communist China 
is not a peace-loving nation, but is an out- 
law regime. It invaded Tibet. It took part 
in the aggression against South Korea, It ts 
still threatening war in the Taiwan Strait. 


Space Secrecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, recently the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss] addressed this 
House on the subject of executive branch 
secrecy in the field of space research 
and space programing. It was his con- 
clusion that if this House cut the appro- 
priations of the National Acronautics 
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and Space Administration, the responsi- 
bility should lie with the executive 
branch because the House could not be 
expected to grant automatically requests 
for funds for agencies which were not 
keeping the appropriate committees of 
the Congress fully infomed of their 
activities and plans. He used as proof 
of this hampering secrecy the recent re- 
port of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Government Organization for Space 
Activities, Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences. 

Let me say that the continuing battle 
which Congress fights to keep itself fully 
informed of what the executive branch 
is doing is an important one, and that 
the gentleman from California has made 
a great contribution by his efforts in this 
field. But at the same time, I wish to 
make clear that the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics has insist- 
ed on being kept fully informed of the 
activities of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and that 
agency has been fully and frankly co- 
operative in its efforts to comply with 
the wishes of this committee. 

The extensive records and material 
presented to this committee in the au- 
thorization hearings before this commit- 
tee, and all other contacts we have had 
on virtually a daily basis with the NASA 
reflect credit on Dr. Glennan, the Ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Dryden, the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, and Mr. Gleason, the Assist- 
ant Administrator for Congressional Re- 
lations, together with their staff. I am 
safe in stating that when the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics recom- 
mended to the House the authorization 
program it did, that these recommenda- 
tions were on the basis of complete and 
thorough study. The action taken by 
the House on the appropriations what- 
ever the reasons, represented the judg- 
ment of the Members by majority vote, 
but were not a reflection of any lack of 
Study or gaps in information on the part 
of the committee of which I am chair- 
man. 

Now I also want to say that the re- 
port of the Senate subcommittee to which 
I have referred is an important study 
which deserves close attention for the 
, thoughtful conclusions which it presents. 

It would be my view that the Senate re- 
port is correct in directing attention to 
the needs for Congress to have greater 
knowledge of how the detailed programs 
of the NASA and the Department of De- 
fense relating to space are coordinated in 
the President's National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. Despite the similarity of 
name, the Space Council is separate and 
distinct from the Space Administration. 
This committee has not received a clear 
Teport of what the Council has been 
doing. 

Because I have been well satisfied with 
the cooperation received from NASA, I 
would be greatly surprised to discover 
that there has been any serious gap in 
information supplied to this committee. 
If there are any such gaps known to the 

. Members of this House. I should ap- 
Preciate having them called to the at- 
tention of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, and we 
Shall move swiftly to fill them. 
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Report From Moscow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing will be of interest to my col- 
leagues. It appeared in the most recent 
issue of the weekly News Focus, volume 
I-32, edited and published by Charles L. 
Bartlett, who is also the Washington 
reporter of the Chattanooga Times: 

Report From Moscow 


(The following is excerpted from a report 
by a U.S. labor economist, Vladimir D. 
Chavrid, on his observations at the U.S. 
exhibition in Moscow. Mr, Chavrid, who 
was born in Russia, was assigned to the 
exhibition by the Labor Department to an- 
swer questions about the worker's life in 
America.) 


I wish there were 20 American labor econ- 
omists here familiar with American economic 
life. All of them could be busy answering 
thousands of questions of how the American 
people, and especially the average American 
worker, live. For the average Russian the 
hunger for knowledge, for facts about Ameri- 
cans, must be far greater than his hunger 
for food. 

The questions most frequently asked deal 
with unemployment, wages, hours of work, 
living conditions, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and many others in this 
general area, 

The attacks on the American way of life 
have been quite frequent and severe since 
the beginning of the exhibition. For the 
last few days, however, these have ceased 
for some reason or other, (The report was 
written just prior to the announcement of 
Khrushchey's visit to the United States.) 
To all of us, however, these attacks are one 
of the real indications of the success of our 
exhibition. 

Do the Russian people believe what we 
tell them about America? After being here 
for several weeks and discussing with them 
our way of life, both at the exhibition and 
at other places, I am sure that the over- 
whelming majority belleve what we tell them 
and what the exhibits show them. 

At the Labor Department exhibit in the 
dome when some controversial matter de- 
velops between myself and some Russian 
professional propagandist, the crowd invari- 
ably will side with me rather than with him. 
These professional agitators invariably show 
up as soon as a sizable group of people begin 
to listen to my presentation. 2 

For example the other day at the Labor 
exhibit I was explaining to a group of some 
50 Russians the American social security pro- 
grams. 
Immediately a professional agitator broke 
in and told the crowd that this social secu- 
rity program did not apply to Negroes or 
foreign-born persons, that opportunitics for 
these people in America were very poor. 

This was an excellent opportunity for me 
to tell the crowd about myself—how I came 
from Russian some 30 years ago and how 
I was able to obtain an education in the 
United States and also a responsible job 
in the Labor Department. The agitator kept 
breaking in that I had already answered his 
question, but the crowd kept saying I should 
tell about myself and other groups like my- 
self in the United States. 

Frequently the agitator becomes embar- 
rassed and disappears. It may be of interest 
to know that as soon as the Russian visitors 


The group was vitally interested. 
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learn that I was born in Russia of modest 
parentage they are extremely sympathetic 
and I could stay and talk there, as I often 
do, for as long as 4 hours at a stretch. It 
is often physically impossible to break away 
from the crowd. 

When I leave the stand, many continue to 
follow me asking questions that they might 
have been uneasy to ask in the presence 
of the professional agitators. Many thank 
me most profusely for answering their ques- 
tions while others apologize for their pro- 
fessional agitators, It is literally impossible 
to stop and answer a single question of 1 
Russian without attracting a crowd of 50 or 
more Russians within a few seconds. Such 
is the hunger for knowledge about the United 
States. 


Conservation Reserve Program Booms 
Production of Game Birds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that at least one of the 
agricultural programs of relatively recent 
establishment is gaining support and 
producing good results. I refer to the 
soil bank conservation reserve program, 
While there is room for more progress, 
the following article from the Milwaukee 
Journal of Sunday, August 9, 1959, by 
conservation writer Russ Lynch, shows 
the beneficial results of the conservation 
reserve program in Wisconsin: 

Som. Bank's RESERVE LAND PROGRAM Booms 
Propuction or GAME BD 
(By R. G. Lynch) 

Pheasant populations are up in almost 
every State. And it is no coincidence that 
cropland has been going wild on farms in the 
soil bank's conservation reserve at the same 
time that the birds have been increasing in 
the last 2 or 3 years. 

Wisconsin this year has a sizable conserva- 
tion reserve acreage for the first time (the 
1959 signup tripled the total for preceding 
years). So Wisconsin game managers and 
sportsmen have reason to wonder what effect" 
nearly 500,000 acres of “wild” grass, scattered 
over 9,000 farms, will have on upland game 
in the next 6 or 6 years. 

The answer depends in part on the extent 
to which they can induce the landowners to 
delay weed control until after nesting time, 
to plant food patches and ahrub cover, and 
in ruffed grouse country, to seed clover along 
with grass. 


HELPS PHEASANTS 


J. R. Smith, State superintendent of game, 
said last week that the most important im- 
pact of CR land would be to help restore 
the pheasant population in the southeastern 
counties, where last winter's heavy snow 
killed off perhaps a quarter of the breeding 
population. He also expects the rabbit pop- 
ulation to benefit. 

Pheasants are down in the area southeast 
of a line roughly drawn from Manitowoc to 
Dodgeville. This includes intensively farmed 
country where more grass cover could be im- 
portant, particularly if it was undisturbed 
during nesting. 

Rock County, a top agricultural area, will 
have more than 12,500 acres of grass, dis- 
tributed over 203 farms, that cannot be 
grazed or harvested for 5 years. In this 
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county, 158 whole farms have been retired 
from production. 

Jefferson County will have some 10,600 
acres in CR grass on 231 farms; Walworth 
County, 5,100 acres on 94 farms, Other 
pheasant producing counties have compar- 
able CR signups. 

QUAIL COUNTRY, TOO 

Some sample counties in the quail coun- 
try include Grant, 13,800 acres on 284 farms; 
Crawford, 9,100 acres on 127 farms; Richland, 
3,200 acres on 73 farms. 

So far efforts to enlist CR farmers in a 
wildlife program have been spotty and not 
very successful. When county meetings 
were held last fall to discuss CR regulations, 
the conservation department and local clubs 
were invited to participate. Despite bad 
weather, 3,211 persons attended the 71 meet- 
ings. Some game managers proved to be 
salesman but more were not. A few clubs of- 
fered help for farmers who would apply wild- 
life practices. 

But all the signups game managers and 
sportsmen’s clubs obtained in the 71 coun- 
ties totaled only 907 acres, including 200 or 
300 food patches, mostly of one-half to 5 
acres. Half as many more were carried over 
from preceding years. 

Nick Calabresa, who is program specialist 
in charge of the soil bank, said, I'm sure 
the local clubs can get a lot more coopera- 
tion from the farmers if they make a real 
effort, particularly if they offer some help.” 

UP TO SPORTSMEN _ 


Smith, the State game chief, intimated 
that it would be chiefly up to the clubs, 
saying that conservation department per- 
sonnel already had more programs than they 
could handle effectively. 
in some time on the soll bank,“ he sald, “and 
will find men to work on it.“ 

A landowner who did not want to be named 
told the writer that he had put in a food 
patch and wildlife shrubs and from his ex- 
perience judged that not much would be 
done by farmers without some help. 

“It's a lot of bother and work,“ he said. 
“I think it will take something like the tree 
planting program. That didn’t make much 
headway with farmers until it was organized 
and planting machines were available lo- 
cally. If the Department or the clubs would 
set up a definite program, and help, for food 
patch and shrub planting, they'd maybe get 
some results.” 

MANY HELP SHARPTAILS 


Smith said that CR land was not so Im- 
portant for quail or ruffed grouse, although 
clover seeding along with grass could benefit 
the grouse. 

“There'll be a gain in nesting areas and 
edge,” he said, “but the loss of grazed wood- 
land will more than offset it. Woodland 
grazing increases ruffed grouse habitat as 
much as 10 to 1. 

“But the CR may help sharptalls, particu- 
larly along the Lake Superior shore in the 
clay country. Acre for acre that land 18 
more productive of sharptails than the sand 
country, but the Increase of farming has 
oes the birds out. Now they may come 

ck.“ 


A Matter of Dollars and Cents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 
Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I am inserting an article 
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from the Nashville Tennessean, written 
by an excellent reporter and editorial 
writer, Mr. Gene Graham, who is begin- 
ning a series of interpretative articles 
designed to explain subject of local and 
national interest. 

This article deals with a lawsuit in 
the U.S. District Court for Middle Ten- 
nessee, at Nashville. Three Federal 
judges, all Tennesseans, will conduct the 
trial and rule upon the matter of reap- 
pointment in Tennessee which was not 
decided by the State general assembly. 

The article follows: 

A MATTER or DOLLARS AND CENTS—TEN AND 
ONE-HALP MILLION DOLLARS Is SIPHONED 
From DAVIDSON TAXPAYERS EVERY YEAR— 
THREE JupGes May HOLD THE ANSWER 

(By Gene Graham) 

A lawsuit of historic and national signifi- 
cance will begin in Nashville shortly, 

It is one which is destined to keep the eyes 
of a nation riveted firmly upon a solemn, 
mahogany-paneled courtroom on the eighth 
floor of the Federal building here. 

For at issue in this milestone American 
legal clash are problems complex and com- 
mon among all the Nation's States—even 
the two new ones which moved from terri- 
torial to statehood status this year. 

Basically, the issue is one of equity. It is 
commonly known by the somewhat cumber- 
some name of legislative reapportionment. 

Vast population upheavals growing out of 
the postwar years in America are behind it, 
although the trend really began to a less 


' noticeable degree before World War II. 
“But we have put 


EXPLODING URBAN CENTERS 


That population has expanded—and it has 
shifted as the desert sands, forming huge 
human drifts upon the archaic governmental 
structure of America’s exploding urban 
centers, 

With the mechanization of farms and the 
rapid industrial expansion of two and a half 
decades now, humans in massive numbers 
have left a rural society to become dwellers 
of large metropolitan centers, once-small 
cities which now move toward the metropoli- 
tan status, and once-rural towns which can 
no longer be so classified. 

But they have left their State governments 
behind. 

All over America—not just in Tennessee 
they have left the same number of legislators 
representing the same territorial limits, 
limits within which, unfortunately, the peo- 
ple no longer live in such proportions as 
they did when States were being hewn of a 
wilderness. 


OLD SAM CRIED “TYRANNY” 


By the same token, the same number of 
legislators represent the narrow territorial 
confines of modern metropolises which once 
were not. In truth, it is a condition similar, 
if not identical, to the one which caused old 
Sam Adams to cry out “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny” upon colonial 
streets, sparking the tinder of revolution. 

The world is calmer today. This issue is 
thus joined in the hushed forum of Amer- 
ican juriprudence. The trial, as announced 
Thursday, will be conducted by three dis- 
tinguished Federal judges, all Tennesseans. 

They are Federal Sixth Circult Judge John 
D. Martin, Sr., Memphis, who only last week 
stepped down as presiding judge of, though 
remaining upon, the Cincinnati-based appel- 
late court; District Judge Marion S. Boyd, 
Memphis; District Judge Wiliam E. Miller, 
Nashville, whose rejection of a State motion 
to dismiss the lawsult earlier in the week set 
the stage for the legal test. 

“We look forward to this lawsult with the 
notion that Tennessee is upon the thresh- 
old of a great and long-overdue govern- 
mental reform of pioneering proportions and 
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national implications,” sald Z. T. Osborn Jr., 
Nashville attorney and one of three who will 
represent the parties suing the State for 
fair play. 

NO COMMENT 

George McCanless, State attorney general, 
declined comment yesterday. McCanless, in 
his official capacity, will defend the State, 
which has insisted reapportionment is a mat- 
ter for the legislature alone to decide, just 
as the Tennessee Supreme Court previously 
held. 

The suit will be adjudicated, of course, 
on the grounds of equity and that alone. 
But behind the issue of equitable represen- 
tation is one of tax dollars and cents, just 
as it was taxee which prompted Adams’ out- 
burst against Great Britain two centuries 
ago. 

Using Davidson County as an example, here 
is that story: 5 

Perhaps few people realize today the de- 
gree to which the State has become a tax- 
collecting agency for local governments. 
Not counting its receipts last year from Fed- 
eral sources, the State collected—in State 
taxes—$270,914,354. It redistributed to 
counties, cities and local school districts 
more than half of that amount, $140,442 548. 

Part of this was what is called local-share 
taxes, e.g., gasoline, income, alcohol, beer, 
etc. A much larger portion, not strictly 
State-share in nature, is doled out for edu- 
cation in the form of State grants-in-ald. 

And due to the balance of legislative power 
being firmly entrenched with rural counties, 
those shares—the plaintiffs complain—are 
grossly out of kilter. 

In Davidson's case, just how much is this 
true—or is it? 

Davidson County, according to the studies 
of the nonpolitical and statewide Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association, paid $38,178,924 in 
taxes last year. That represented 14.1 per- 
cent of the total—or 14.1 cents of every State 
tax dollar collected. 

Of this, the State returned to Davidson 
(including the cities of Nashville, Belle 
Meade, Berryhill, and Oak Hill) $9,882,834— 
or 2.6 of those 14.1 cents. Retained by the 
State was 11.5 cents. 

Since 48 percent of the State income was 
not redistributed, this means 5.5 of David- 
son’s 14.1 cents was used by the State as 
Davidson's strictly percentagewise share bf 
financing such statewide functions as wel- 
fare, roads, etc. That leaves 6 of Davidson's 
pennies to be accounted for. 


WHO TRADES WHERE? 


The TTA also estimates, based upon Its 
studies, that 15 percent of Davidson's 14.1 
cents was paid by outlying counties, by 
trade area shoppers who converge upon their 
natural trading center, which obviously de- 
sires that trade. This accounts for 2.1 cents, 
leaving 3.9 cents as the nearest figurable 
amount which Davidson County invests in 
State government without direct return. 

Reduced to pennies, this sounds small. 
But when considered in the light of 
total State collections—$270.9 millions—it 
amounts to $10,565,100 a year. ö 

Davidson's local governments, forced this 
year to make vast increases in its tax rates, 
look upon that money with a view to what 
Just a tion of it could do in meeting the 
N great problems—sewers, ex- 
panding schools, parks, slum eradicatlon. 


Some argue the TTA's estimate that out- 
lying counties pay 15 percent of Davidson’s 
contribution to State taxes is too low. No 
exact figures can be given, but the TTA 
counters with the argument that the biggest 
chunk of the sales tax, for example, comes 
from the sale of food, which almost invaria- 
bly is purchased at home. And it can be 
shown, too, that the l-cent share rebated to 
cities from the 7-cent gasoline tax does not 
approach the amount actually collected in 
Tennessee's cities and growing towns. 
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The most pertinent question, then, would 
seem to be whether Davidson and the metro- 
politan centers should, in keeping with the 
so-called equalization theory, subsidize the 
admittedly poor counties of the State to the 
extent of $10 million a year. 

“We re this obligation,” urban 
leaders say, “but $10 million a year is too 
much to ask when our own tax burdens, our 
own community needs are so great.” 

Whether such arguments can be sustained 
is a moot matter before a legislature which 
has resisted all efforts, since 1901, to give 
the city folks a louder voice in State affairs, 
tax distribution being but 6ne of them. 

So the issue was removed from the legis- 
lative branch and dropped before the Fed- 
eral judiciary to resolve. And that’s where 
the matter lies—while a nation watches— 
today. 

HOW THEY STACK UP 

Here is how the four largest Tennessee 
metropolitan counties fare in sharing State 
taxes collected within their boundaries. 
Roughly half of the taxes collected from 
them are redistributed by the State in elther 
grants-in-aid or local-share taxes. 

Hamilton County pays $22,540,074; gets 
back $7,220,792; or 32 percent. 

Knox County pays $22,594,257; gets back 
$7,053,052; or 31.2 percent. 

Shelby County pays aaah ay gets back 
$16,823,099; or 29.2 

Davidson County pen “938, 178,924; gets 
back $9,882,834; or 25.9 percent. 

The four counties pay approximately $140.8 
million—or roughly 50 percent—of the 
State's $270.9 million in taxes. 


The Labor Bill Battle in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the House debate is over and the 
Landrum-Griffin substitute bill over- 
whelmingly approved, on reflection I feel 
sure that all the problems have not been 
solved. Somehow I feel we are only 
treating the outward evidences of trouble 
and not the inner or basic difficulty that 
will continue to plague the labor move- 
ment, the consumer and free enterprise. 
This basic problem is the fact that labor 
organizations are still above and beyond 
the law because they are not subject to 
the same ground rules as are business 
enterprises; namely, antitrust law. 


So I was quite interested to read the. 


article by Mr. Arthur Krock in the New 
York Times of August 14, 1959 on the 
final day of debate on labor reform legis- 
lation. I believe his conclusion supports 
the views I expressed during debate on 
Pages 14196-14198 of the Recorp of Au- 
gust 11 in presenting my bill, HR. 8003, 
as a possible amendment to the labor 
reform bill. 

Surely other Members of Congress 
Share this concern over the need for 
antitrust legislation. 

The article is as follows: 

THE Laon Bru. BATTLE IN CONGRESS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

A balanced analysis of the truth and con- 

Sequences of the struggle over labor union 
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reform legislation, now coming to a climax in 
Congress, may have to await the competence 
in research and the perspective of some 
future Edward Gibbon. But the stakes of 
the battle are plain in contemporary view. 
The most powerful, and in some respects the 
only, monopoly in the United States is fight- 
ing to preserve its control of the national in- 
dustrial machine, 

The monopoly was founded in the first 
years of President F. D. Roosevelt's New Deal 
by prolabor laws of Congress and by even 
more prolabor interpretations of these laws 
by administrators and judges appointed with 
that expectation. The results included a 
political alliance between union labor lead- 
ers and the candidates of the Democratic 
Party in which one interest promoted the 
interest of the other—an alliance to which 
liberal Republicans on the northeastern sea- 
board sought and were granted a sort of 
second-class membership. 

The moral and spiritual animations of this 
prolabor movement were generated by a prior 
monopoly which the Republican Party had 
fostered and protected. This was a combi- 
nation of financial and industrial manage- 
ment power which operated politically 
through campaign contributions to submis- 
sive political candidates and through influ- 
ence over the President's choice of adminis- 
trators and judges. But the subsequent 
transfer to organized labor of power over the 
economy and industrial liberty of the United 
States, which was initiated by President 
Roosevelt and nailed home by President Tru- 
man, has been followed by the usual abuses 
of monopoly. These have included corrup- 
tion and some excesses the robber barons of 
American industry never ventured. 

Now for the first time since the pendulum 
of monopoly hit the reverse top of its arc a 
President of the United States is trying to 
unstick it for a moderate downswing. The 
legislation President Eisenhower favors rep- 
resents a very moderate backswing because it 
does nothing to cover labor unions under the 
antitrust laws that effectively restrain a 
Management monopoly. And this legal im- 
munity is the principal of several which are 
basic sources of the power of union leaders, 
both corrupt and otherwise. Yet the bill 
the President is supporting—proposed by a 
Democrat and a Republican in the House of 
Representatives—is the pending legislative 
draft that would provide effective restraints 
on the legalized social coercions of the econ- 
omy by labor unions that also are important 
sources of their monopoly. These coercive 
activities are the secondary boycott and 
picketing, often deserving the administra- 
tion's tag of “blackmail,” which the labor 
chiefs prefer to call o; tional. 

The House committee bill, a milder correc- 
tive measure of union corruption and union 
coercive practices than the easy-going Sen- 
ate measure, was officially opposed by the 
mergey AFL-CIO, which endorsed a third 
draft with even less corrective effects. 
Though a large number of the Members of 
Congress have publicly quailed under union 
threats of reprisal at the polls, this third 
measure had no chance of approval, and 
that was as well known at Meany-Reuther 
headquarters as it was in the private 
rooms of the Democratic and Republican 
leaders of Congress. But whether or not 
designed as strategy to make support of the 
House committee bill appear as bold inde- 
pendence of the AFL-CIO, its draft was so 
employed by legislators who knew that the 
union leaders would have been glad to settle 
for the House committee bill and would have 
regarded as another political triumph the re- 
jection of the measure endorsed by the 
President, 

One of the possibilities attributed to this 
latter bill ts that its restraints on the sec- 
ondary boycott and organizational picketing 
will hamper honest unions in their legiti- 
mate concerns. 
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But it could readily be safeguarded against 
by conference change in which the funda- 
mental restraint of secondary boycotting 
could still be preserved. In all likelihood 
this safeguard would appear in the event of 
the final passage of a bill which will correct 
the basic abuses of the labor monopoly, 

But, undisturbed b this administration, 
this Congress and the next one, will be union 
power to dominate collective bargaining, 
paralyze nationwide industries if this domi- 
nation is resisted, elude the laws and ordi- 
nances against violence and coercion and 
suspend vital public services, including the 
sources of public information. 


A Tribute to Mr. Herbert C. Hoover on His 
85th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak - 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to in- 
clude an open letter to former President 
Herbert C. Hoover which appeared in the 
St. Joseph, Mo., News-Press extending 
congratulations, and was written by the 
editor, Arthur V. Burrowes: 


TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. HERBERT C. Hoover, 
Waldor{-Astoria Towers, 
New York City. 

Dran Mr. Hoover: The News-Press con- 
gratulates you on this, your 85th birthday. 
The News-Press feels it has a right to send 
you these congratulations as an open letter, 
not alone because of the personal esteem in 
which you are held by the editor of this news- 
paper, but because of the proud record this 
newspaper holds as regards your personal self, 

The News-Press was keenly alert to the 
world tension in that fateful summer 45 years 
ago. It was June 28, 1914, a Bosnian Serb, 
Gabriel Princep, assassinated Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne. 
You, Mr. Hoover, were in England when that 
tragedy occurred in Sarajevo, Bosnia, Sara- 
jevo caused World War I. 

It was the News-Press privilege to commend 
editorially the generosity of you, Mr. Hoover, 
nearing 40 years of age, who so gladly financed 
stranded Americans in London. You made it 
possible for them to get home, starting in late 
July, when chancellories feared the negotia- 
tions to prevent a world war would be futile, 
They were futile, Mr. Hoover, as you so well 
remember. Germany declared war against 
Russia August 1 and against France August 3. 

You read your London Times and saw, 
Mr. Hoover, as did we in our paper, that 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee the neu- 
trality of Belgium by midnight of August 4. 
Germany refused and Britain declared war 
on Germany August 4. You were still in 
London when German troops entered Leige. 
Our News-Press called that the rape of Bel- 
gium. We were probably the first news- 
paper of the whole Middle West to so severely 
castigate the German Emperor, the mad Kais- 
er. For that and following editorial con- 
duct of our newspaper, Albert, King of the 
Belgians, conferred the Medaille du Rol Al- 
bert on Louls T. Golding, our editor and 
publisher. 

Mr. Hoover, that editor and publisher stin 
lives. He was 94 on May 9 last, so he is your 
own contemporary and no two men ever saw 
more eye to eye in those far away years 
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when it seemed God let the very light of the 
heavens go out one by one. 

This newspaper time and again commend- 
ed you for your great work in feeding Bel- 
gium. No man in all world history, single- 
handed, had ever to that time, or has since, 
so endeared himself by a single act to so 
many millions of people. It was inevitable, 
Mr. Hoover, that you were Chairman of the 
American Commission for the Relief of Bel- 
gium from 1914 to 1919, It was inevitable 
your friend, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, name 
you his U.S. Food Administrator, where you 
served so well from June 1917 to July 1919, 

Your course as Secretary of Commerce 
under two Republican Presidents was halled 
by the St. Joseph News-Press, not once but 
many times. It was the privilege of the 
News-Press to support you for President in 
victory in 1928 and in defeat in 1932. It 
was our joy to commend Mr, Harry S. Tru- 
man when he recalled you to public service 
after the cruel, willful conduct of Mr. Tru- 
man's predecessor. 

The News-Press and sister paper, the St. 
Joseph Gazette, acclaimed you to the world 
for both the first Hoover Commission and 
the second Hoover Commission. The good 
of the Hoover Commissions will live long 
after you are gone to God. 

Your step is slower, your face is more 
lined, your head more bowed, sir, but you 
bear that same mark of individual initiative, 
proud Americanism you had when you were 
in two Presidents’ Cabinets, when you your- 
self were President. Or when you broke 
bread in St. Joseph, Mo., in that home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wyeth at 2916 Frederick 
early in 1933. Yes, even to just this summer 
when you so hospitably received our friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Josendale, of this 
city, in your home in Waldorf Towers. 

The tangible proof of your goodness, your 
accomplishments, Mr, Hoover, sir, are for all 
to see: The honorary degrees from 81 insti- 
tutions here and abroad, the 296 medals and 
other awards from here and abroad, the hon- 
orary citizenship of 24 European cities, 56 
honorary memberships in scientific and tech- 
nical societies. Mr. Hoover, you are the liv- 
ing exemplar of individualist America at her 
best, from that humble home in Iowa where 
you were orphaned to the plaudits of the 
world. It is a rare privilege to know you, 
sir. God bless you. God keep you for His 
very own. 


Economic Advantages Motivate’ Support 
for Labor Bill 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the adminis- 
tration of trusteeships by labor organiza- 
tions, to provide standards with fespect to 
the election of officers of labor organizations 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
the labor bills before the House have dis- 
turbed many legislators and voters and 
the speeches in favor of and against the 
bills have created a great confusion in 
the minds of a great majority. I believe 
that we must have labor legislation. 
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Last year I supported and voted for the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill which 
passed the Senate and was defeated in 
the House by eight votes. The Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill regulated the internal 
union affairs without undue meddling in 
the administration of unions and with- 
out weakening the collective bargaining 
powers. The Kennedy-Ives bill was de- 
feated by a combination of Republican 
Members and southern Representatives. 
This year there are three bills before 
the House. The combination which de- 
feated the Kennedy-Ives bill last year 
has once again combined and supports 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. I oppose the 
Landrum bill, which, in my opinion, is 
“buckshot” legislation, injuring the 
guilty and innocent alike. I favor the 
Shelley bill and shall support this bill. 
The labor situation as we all know 
it is not all black nor all white. There 
is a great need for reform and for im- 
provement, but no necessity to destroy 
labor. The support for the blunderbuss 
Landrum-Griffin bill comes mainly from 
Republicans and southern Democrats. 
Why? Why do these bills go beyond the 
reform of unions and seek to adopt 
methods which punish labor? It ap- 
pears to me that selfish economic and 
political reasons motivate the support 
for this bill more than a desire to chase 
out the crooks from the House of Labor. 
The Elliott bill, H.R. 8342, known as 
the committee bill, and the Shelley bill, 
H. R. 8490, introduced by Representative 
Jack SHELLEY, of California, and 14 other 
Members, have provisions to get rid of 
the crooks in labor, but the Shelley bill 
contains no provisions which bust 
unions or destroy their legitimate gains 
obtained through sacrifice. What does 
the Shelley bill do and is it effective? 
The Shelley bill requires financial reports 
by unions covering 90 percent of the 
labor force in unions and gives the Sec- 
retary of Labor discretion to compel the 
remaining small unions to file reports if 
the Secretary thinks it is necessary or 
that there is a violation of law or any 
corruption within the union. False fil- 
ing under the Shelley bill carries severe 
criminal penalties. Embezzlers of union 
funds are subject to Federal prosecu- 
tion and embezzlers, Communists, and 
convicts are denied the right to hold 
union office for a period of 5 years. Em- 
ployees whose rights are denied can sue 
in Federal courts after they exhaust their 
remedies within the union. Employees’ 
rights to vote and participate in union 
activities are protected. ‘The subversive, 
the neurotic, and the troublemaker are 
subject to union discipline by reasonable 
regulations. The Shelley bill provides 
further that union financial officers must 
be bonded and they are required to ac- 
count for their stewardship. No conflict 
of interest must appear in their conduct 
and officers are required to report any 
conflict of interest. No loans in excess 
of $2,500 can be made and loans above 
$250 must be reported. The crooks are 
controlled, the employees are protected, 
and the ban on secondary boycotting, as 
provided for in the Taft-Hartley law, is 
continued. The Shelley bill is not an 
antilabor bill. It is a fair and effective 
bill, and under its provisions crooks are 
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controlled, employees are given a bill of 
rights, and dishonesty is punished. Why 
not the opposition to the Shelley bill, and 
why then the support for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill? 

During the amendment stage of the 
bill, the combination of Republicans and 
southern Democrats ganged up together 
to deny the Secretary of Labor and the 
Attorney General to bring an action to 
restrain any union officer who was about 
to violate the provisions of title I of the 
bill and left the remedy to the union 
member without the support of the Sec- 
retary or the Attorney General. This 
amendment was overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the combination and became 
part of the Landrum bill. 

Let us analyze the motives for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. This measure 
was sponsored by Congressman LANDRUM, 
a Representative from Georgia, and Con- 
gressman GRIFFIN, a Republican Repre- 
sentative from Michigan. The Republi- 
cans who helped defeat the Kennedy- 
Ives bill last year are not seeking a solu- 
tion, but want a political issue. Their 
votes in my opinion are politically in- 
spired without regard for the economic 
effect on the industrial East, North, and 
West. Congressman LANDRUM, the Rep- 
resentative from Georgia, comes from a 
State which is antiunion. Georgia is 
1 of the 19 States in the Union which has 
adopted “right-to-work” laws, recognized 
by many as “right-to-wreck unions” 
laws. Organizational or recognition 
picking is one of labor's traditional 
practices to unionize a plant and to raise 
workers’ wages. Bar all organizational 
picketing and recognition picketing by 
statute and you authorize and empower 
employers to exploit and to pay indecent 
wages and require longer hours. Where 
picketing is for the purpose of blackmail, 
then such picketing should be made a 
crime and prohibited. The Landrum 
bill, however, outlaws all types of picket- 
ing except where a plant is on strike. 

The Shelley bill outlaws blackmail 
picketing, but provides that where pick- 
eting is carried out for the purpose of 
unionizing and obtaining decent wages 
and decent working conditions, such ac- 
tivities should not be condemned or cur- 
tailed, When picketing is carried on by 
a rival union when a legitimate union 
represents a plant or a business, an em- 
ployer should have the right to go before 
a labor board for relief. Many workers 
throughout the United States are. still 
not covered by a Federal minimum wage 
law, and these groups who are not per- 
mitted to organize by picketing will be 
compelled to work at slave wages. Inas- 
much as Georgia has no minimum wage 
law, these unprotected workers are at 
the mercy of predatory employers. The 
advantages of cheap labor are recognized 
by industry and it flees locations where 
there are strong unions so they can pay 
cheap wages and make exorbitant prof- 
its at the expense of labor. It is a well- 
known fact that industry has fled from 
the industrial East and North to find 
haven in States like Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and other lo- 
calities, which provide right-to-work 
Jaws and do not provide any minimum 
wage protection and labor legislation. 
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The following are some of the Southern 
States which have right-to-work laws: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Their 
Representatives supported almost unan- 
imously the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

What is the situation in Georgia with 
respect to its labor conditions? Georgia, 
in my opinion, is an antiunion State, 
While it has compensation laws on its 
books, it pays a miserable maximum of 
$30 per week to an injured worker as 
compared to $45 per week in other States. 
Georgia provides no minimum wage law 
for employees not covered by the Fed- 
eral minimum wage law and the amount 
an employer pays may be insufficient to 
provide the bare necessities of life. In 
Georgia, where unions seek to help them- 
selves by picketing, statutes prohibit 
mass picketing. Georgia and other 
Southern States have a competitive edge 
against northern industrial States. 
Their edge lies in the unfair advantage 
these States enjoy in the form of non- 
union shops, lack of compulsory insur- 
ance, and lack of minimum wages. 

For example, the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas do not 
have any compulsory law for workmen’s 
compensation. An injured worker is left 
to the whim and bounty of his employer 
and is not protected by statute when he 
is injured. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of wages, many of the Southern 
States who by their support of the Lan- 
drum bill are seeking to steal away and 
lure Northern industry into their area 
have no minimum wage laws. The 
Southern States which have no mini- 
Mum wage law are Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, 
Arkansas has a minimum wage law, but 
the minimum is pathetically low and 
amounts to a minimum of 16 cents per 
hour; hardly sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. These States do not have 
minimum wages in the retail trades, the 
hotels and restaurants, and in the laun- 
dry and drycleaning establishments. 
They afford no protection to the work- 
ers, and if the workers are denied the 
right to organization which the Landrum 
bill takes away from them, then certain- 
ly they are at the mercy of the ruthless 
employers and they are permitted to 
Starve with the sanction of the State. 

This is the story behind the support of 
the Landrum bill. It is an economic drive 


by a section of our country to continue. 


their practices of indecent wages and 
to attract business from fleeing indus- 
try. The Republicans for political gains 
have betrayed the industrial sections of 
our country and have joined with the 
southern Representatives to pass the 
Landrum bill over prostrate labor. The 
Philosophy of the Landrum bill is found 
in the attitudes of Georgia statutes and 
the statutes in the Southern States. 
Thus, the Landrum bill is motivated in- 
cidentally by a desire to eliminate the 
crooks, and in my opinion, primarily for 
Selfish economic reasons, to continue 
nonunion shops, and thereby to maintain 
for Georgia and other Southern States 
their competitive edge of cheap labor, 
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thus being able to steal industry from 
those industrial States which have high 
standards of working conditions for the 
working man and high wages. 

The Landrum bill bans the “hot 
cargo” provisions while the Shelley bill 
does not. The ban on hot cargo is an- 
other device to maintain nonunion con- 
ditions in Southern States. A hot cargo 
provision in a contract means that an 
employer and a union agree that an em- 
ployee or a truckdriver shall not be com- 
pelled to handle his employer's goods 
which come from or go to a struck plant. 
It guarantees an employee the right not 
to be a strikebreaker or cross a picket 
line. A ban on hot cargo provisions 
means that nonunion shops which en- 
danger a union worker's standard of liv- 
ing may continue on its merry way and 
union employees are compelled not only 
to handle their goods, but cross their 
picket lines if necessary. Why should a 
truckdriver be required to handle goods 
for a nonunion company or a struck 
company which pays slave wages and 
compels workers to work under onerous 
conditions? The Landrum bill with its 
ban on hot cargo and its provisions make 
the hot-cargo stipulation an unfair la- 
bor practice, forces truckers to cross 
picket lines of secondary employers who 
pay indecent wages and provide sub- 
standard conditions to the workingman, 
Must this truckdriver cross a picket line 
with goods when he knows and recog- 
nizes that crossing a picket line will help, 
an employer whose plant is struck and 
who seeks to undermine his own stand- 
ard of living and lure away business from 
industrial States? The Landrum bill re- 
quires that action on his part and this 
is the vice ahd meanness of the Landrum 
bill. It is in substance a fight by anti- 
worker States to maintain their compe- 
titive advantage by destroying the éffec- 
tive tools which labor has to maintain 
its gains in this jungle of business rivalry. 
The Landrum bill alines Government on 
the side of employers and denies labor 
unions the right and the opportunity to 
protect themselves against predatory 
practices by ruthless employers. 

I support the sentiments of knowledg- 
able and responsible leaders who are not 
antilabor or anti-industry, but are anti- 
crooks, and who seek a true labor reform 
bill. What we seek is to guarantee the 
worker his right to vote, choose and par- 
ticipate in union affairs, to guard union 
funds from dissipation through loans or 
larceny, to punish unioneers who steal 
or who default in their position of trust, 
to disqualify Communists and convicts 
from holding office for a stated period of 
time, to protect employees in their right 
to refuse to cross picket lines while pro- 
hibiting concerted activities by employees 
to force any person to cease doing busi- 
ness with another person, to prohibit 
blackmail picketing while preserving the 
right to picket for legitimate union aims. 
What we seek in substance is support of 
@ bill which will accomplish these objec- 
tives. I believe that the bill which best 
accomplishes these objectives is the 
Shelley bill which I support. I favor 
the defeat of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
which would press down upon the back of 
labor a yoke of tyranny. 


— 
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A Salute to Herbert Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, no 
man in American public life has served 
so unselfishly and has earned and de- 
serves the respect and high regard of the 
people of the United States and in fact 
the people of the free world for the great 
services he has rendered to suffering 
human being. whenever he has been 
called upon to help. 

Herbert Hoover has lived to see the 
day when those that scorned and ridi- 
culed him have had to eat their words. 
He stands today as one of the great 
humanitarians and great statesmen of 
the generation. 

I submit herewith the following article 
by George Sokolsky which is a tribute to 
Herbert Hoover: 

Hoover at 85 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

There have been plenty of changes in this 
world since 1874 when on August 10 Herbert 
Hoover was born in an Iowa village called 
West Branch. His parents were Quakers; 
his father a blacksmith, his mother a seam- 
stress. The parents died young and Herbert 
Was sent to live with relatives, finally settling 
down in Oregon. This, then, is a proletarian 
beginning for a man who has been described 
during most of his career as the stereotype of 
American capitalism. 

AT STANFORD 


No State aided him. No government sup- 
ported him. He was what we today like to 
call underprivileged, but he was a strong farm 
boy, sturdy, and willing to work, with a 
sharp mind and a capacity to make his way. 

He managed to get enough education to go 
to what was then called Leland Stanford 
University, and he worked on all sorts of 
projects, many of his own devising, so that he 
could pay for his needs. 

Typically, he ran a newspaper route and 
a laundry route, and he worked summers for 
the Geological Survey of the United States. 

Thus, Herbert Hoover became a mining 
engineer. He married a geologist, Lou Henry, 
and together they set off to work in all parts 
of the world. His success in his own feld 
and in business was immediate and con- 
tinuous. 

Herbert Hoover got into politics by accident 
rather than by design. 

He was the leading American permanently 
domiciled In London at the outbreak of 
World War I and was, therefore, invited by 
Ambassador Walter Hines Page to assist the 
large number of American refugees who were 
stuck in England because of the beginning 
of the war and who had no means to take 
care of themselves. 


He handled this job so ably that he was 
invited to undertake Belgian relief. He, who 
had been a mining engineer, found himself 
& social worker all of a sudden. 

And here the simplicities of Quaker up- 
bringing intervened. 

Herbert Hoover could tolerate no conflict 
to interest. 

When he was working for himself and his 
family, he did well and amassed a fortune. 
Now that he faced public service, he felt it 
essential to divest himself of conflicting 
assets. 
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From that day in 1914 when he undertook 
to serve the people and governments, he 
avoided private involvements of any kind. 
Fortunately, he could afford to work with- 
out compensation and that he has done ever 
since, 

Hoover was an unpopular President, al- 
though he received an enormous vote. 

The times required him to compromise 
his Judgments and when once or twice he 
did compromise, particularly with the late 
Senator Borah, it turned out that he erred. 

DEFEATED MAN 


A man who has a philosophy of life, must 
guide himself according to those principles. 

I can recall the days in 1933-34 when Her- 
bert Hoover was sittig often alone in his 
rooms in the Waldorf-Astoria, avoided by 
those whom he helped on the road of life. 

He was a defeated man and the smart 
boys run from a defeated man. 

In contrast today, a quarter of a century 
later, Herbert Hoover is one of the most 
beloved men in the Nation, above partisan- 
ship, above rancor. He continues to work 
steadily, writing a series of books which will 
clarify the record of many otherwise un- 
covered situations. 

Herbert Hoover stays young by working 
and by his constant interest in affairs. At 
85, he refuses to give up to doctors, nurses 
and the impedimenta of age. 

He can still argue a point refreshingly, 
his head full of details and his philosophic 
viewpoint clear and always guiding con- 
structively. 

SENSE OF HUMOR 


His sense of humor never fails him. 

Never one to be vengeful, in his old age he 
knows no rancor. 

How he manages to clear the slate of all 
the little incidents which hurt a man’s feel- 
ings, I do not understand. 

There must be something in early Quaker 
teaching that does that or perhaps he has 
grown so big in spirit that the pin-pricks of 
politics become like the sting of a gnat. 

One of the developments of his years is 
his friendship with Harry Truman: The two 
ex-Presidents really like each other. 

It will be interesting to see Herbert Hoover 
at the Republican convention in Chicago in 
1960, standing before his party, delivering 
his address. His truth goes marching on. 


An Idea for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was at the World Affairs Institute in 
North Carolina recently I met Mr. and 
Mrs. Dabney White of Greensboro, N.C. 
They, like so many people, are much 
concerned about preserving peace in the 
world. They, unlike many people, have 
worked out an idea which they think 
would help lead to peace. They want 
the East and West to compete in the 
area of research. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted I am including hereafter their 
plan for peace. It is entitled “A 10-Year 
Plan for Preventing World War III“: 

A 10-YeaR PLAN ron PREVENTING WORLD 

War III 
(By Charlotte and Dabney White) 

If the Russian and American people per- 

mit themselves to be caught in the death- 
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trap of world war III because of the bait 
fate has placed in Berlin, then they have 
no more right to claim intelligence than a 
doomed rat caught in a cheese-baited rat- 
trap. 

Taking a firm stand in Berlin is not enough. 
We once took a firm stand with Japan and 
got Pearl Harbor. Nor is it enough merely 
to take satisfaction in our own achievements 
and virtues and to condemn the evils and 
shortcomings of others. Events demand we 
propose some way out of today's dilemma 
that can bring benefit not only to ourselves 
but to all the world. 

Russia and China, today, proud of their 
great strides in catching up with the West, 
compete with us for allles, raw materials, and 
markets. In so doing they force us all to 
play a dangerous cold war game. It is a 
very old game, a game that in the past 
brought on nearly all the wars that have 
been fought. If continued this cold war 
game can quite easily explode into world 
war III. The starting incident may occur 
in Berlin. It may occur almost anywhere. 
The world today is a tinderbox and war 18 
very near. 

But war will not solve today’s basic prob- 
lem. World Wars I and II and the Korean 
war did not solve it, nor will another blood- 
letting. To solve that basic problem we need 
to find some new game that can be sub- 
stituted for the present cold war game 
some new game that can be played with 
more profit and less danger. 

Before the dawn of history, man discovered 
a new idea of world-changing importance; 
the very simple idea that we can plant seeds 
and grow crops. Because of that discovery 
great civilizations became possible, other 
invention-discoveries became practical and 
world population increased from less than 
10 million to more than 2,500 million. If 
that great idea were to be forgotten and 
remain unknown for just 3 years nearly all 
of those 2,500 million would be dead at the 
end of that time. The idea is that impor- 
tant. 

wever, in recent times, man has dis- 
plc an even greater idea, Se idea that 
ci lan eno money and manpower 
3 veg the answer to almost 
any problem.” This is an idea that can do 
for man today even more than the first idea 
did for man in the past. It is an idea whose 
importance is fully realized by no one, and 
of such yastness as to stagger the imagi- 
nation. 

This mighty, godlike force of research, 
which can so easily be used to create a para- 
dise on earth, it today being employed chiefly 
to discover deadlier and deadlier weapons 
for the Russians to use against us and for 
us to use against them. This is a sinful, 
shameful thing. Too long have we used re- 
search chiefiy to discover new ways of killing. 
It is a force, far too wondrous to be used 
chiefiy for such purpose. 

It is man's chief key, given him by God, 
for unlocking all the shining wonders of the 
world and universe that man is heir to. As 
such it should be made into a great and ever 
expanding international enterprise devoted 
to bringing new knowledge to benefit all men 
everywhere. 

International research on a grand scale, 
each year discovering vast stores of new 
knowledge and new ways to increase wealth; 
organized upon a highly competitive basis to 
keep all research workers doing thelr best, 
yet with the competition wholly within the 
organization and entirely diyorced from na- 
tional ambitions * * * can give us a new 
game to substitute for the dangerous cold 
war game now being played between East 
and West. 

It can give us a new game played by com- 
peting research teams, a game highly publi- 
cized, strenuous and dramatic, turning 
world interest more and more toward man's 
ever enlarging conquest of the unknown and 
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diminishing interest in profiting at a neigh- 
bor’s expense. 

Properly and adequately fi- 
nanced, research into all the fields of human 
thought and action and including not only 
research proper, but also invention and de- 
velopment, should grow and grow and grow 
until one day it becomes the greatest indus- 
try in the world, greater than farming or 
manufacturing, greater even than all other 
industries put together, providing a new field 
where men compete under just laws and 
without fear of war or enslavement. Such 
work under law can pioneer a pattern for 
control by law of all world affairs. 

The plan isa profitable plan. It will bring 
us material wealth, a vast new wealth of 
knowledge and new understanding, dynamic 
peace and soaring progress. 

It is suggested herewith that we wrest 
the initiative in the present cold war from 
the Soviets, by proposing that we at once 
set up an International Agency for Research 
into all fields, and that we finance that 
Agency by levying on each nation 10 percent 
of the amount that nation is now spending 
on its military, and that this percentage be 
doubled each year until the whole world is 
spending on cooperative research at least 10 
times what it is spending on war prepara- 
tions. 

It is suggested that we propose that a 
world truce be declared for the next 10 years 
to give a decade of peace for getting the 
research program underway and that any 
nation using armed force as an instrument of 
national policy be declared an outlaw and 
an enemy of the rest of the world and dealt 
with appropriately. 

The above are bold proposals, Perhaps 
in their very boldness they offer more real 
chance of averting war and achievihg dy- 
namic peace than can be offered by any more 
traditional and less bold proposal. 

If our Nation makes these proposals to 
the Soviets, and the Soviets turn them down, 
we will still have won a great ideological 
victory. 

However, the Soviets may not turn them 
down. They may find in them a meeting 
ground for East and West and for the devis- 
ing of a saner, freer, and wiser world order. 

If so, we may in a few short years create 
more real progress for the good of all men 
and all the future, than will otherwise be 
created in the next 10,000 centuries, 


The Fabulous Fiscal Fiasco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Democratic Digest, August 1959 


issue: 
THe FasuLovs FISCAL Frasco 


The Republican Party, loudly trumpeting 
farewell to the second Eisenhower recession, 
is trying to brush under the rug the con- 
sequences, past, present, and threatened, of 
its own fiscal irresponsibility. The Demo- 
cratic Party, thunders the GOP, is the party 
of budget busters, of inflationists, of finan- 
clal The din created by the Ele- 
phant has reached such a pitch and volume 
as to persuade the unwary that the fellow 
might have something there. The Digest 
therefore desires to submit some sobering 
truths about the Eisenhower administration 
and its banker-minded fiscal policies, 
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(The last five paragraphs of this article 
list certain indisputable facts which the 
Elephant is haying great difficulty hiding 
under that rug.) 

President Eisenhower, a fiscal innocent 
who was putty in the hands of his first Seo- 
retary of the Treasury, Industrial Titan 
George M. Humphrey, and who is equally 
malleable for the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Humphrey, namely, Robert B. 
Anderson, appears to be as trustful today as 
ever. 

If he found it galling that the results of 
the Humphrey-Anderson advice forced him 
to ask Congress in June to raise the ceiling 
on the public debt, and ask it also to abolish 
the historic 4%½ percent limit on Govern- 
ment bond interest, he took solace in the 
cry of “Inflation, inflation"—a magic word 
used by all Republican fiscal wizards to 
explain why they have got the Government's 
financial affairs into such a stew. j 

The Cabinet of millionaries, inheriting 
from the Democrats a high prosperity with- 
Out inflation, had scarcely taken the oath 
before Secretary Humphrey, with a let- 
George-do-it nod from Ike, started raising in- 
terest rates. The Treasury upped the rate 
on Government bonds far above the require- 
ments of the market—from the previous 
Democratic rate rate of 3½ percent to a 
charitable 3%. (Charitable to the banks 
and corporations, that is.) The effect on 
interest rates in general was electric—and a 
vicious circle began to rotate, generating in- 
flation as it turned. “Why I can remem- 
ber,” Humphrey mused fondly, “when 7 per- 
cent interest was normal. We thought noth- 
ing of it.“ (Today the banks’ “prime rate,” 
the interest charged ellt-edge commercial 
borrowers, has climbed to 4½ percent—and 
the price of money is scaled up rapidly for 
the less favored.) 

Humphrey also sponsored a $7 billion tax 
cut, of which three-quarters was given un- 
fairly and foolishly to corporations and 
higher income individuals. Foolishly, be- 
cause this policy caused investment in pro- 
ductive capacity to outrun consumption, 
with unhappy results. Columnist Joseph 
Alsop wrote last month: “There would be no 
budget-balancing problem today, as there 
would be much less inflationary pressure 
too,” if Humphrey had not put over this 
“profligate” tax cut. 

Humphrey presided over the first Eisen- 
hower recession (1953-54), and converted 
the recovery of 1955 into the stagnation of 
1956-57. The second recession was leering 
around the corner as he bowed out and re- 
turned to his countinghouses in the sum- 
mer of 1957. 

The Republicans choose to blot the reces- 
sions from memory, and to assure us that 
all is now rosy. They blithely advise Con- 
gress that the fiscal policies under which 
the recessions occurred should be not only 
ratified but intensified. To be sure, the vast 
Eisenhower deficits have cooled off the GOP's 
infatuation with tax cutting, but the ardor 
for tight money is unabated. The balanced 
budget is given precedence by a veto-bran- 
dishing President over (1) adequate defenses 
against an opponent of unexampled might; 
Over (2) the encouragement of a swifter 
growth by the economy, and over (3) the 
urgent needs of a multiplying population in 
such fields as education, housing, urban 
blight, and conservation of natural resources. 
(Oreeping socialism.) Fiscal management 
under Eisenhower continues to follow classic 
Republican theory—as imaginative as Calvin 
Coolidge, as dynamic as Herbert Hoover, as 
progressive as the trickle-down philosophy of 
McKinley's day, 

The Democratic Party Is just as devoted 
to a balanced budget as the Republicans pro- 
Tess to be—<iespite their mammoth deficit of 
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fiscal 1959. Speaker Sam RAYBURN pointed 
out July 2, in a sharp rebuke to GOP propa- 
gandists, that the Democratic Congress had 
already cut $353 million off the Eisenhower 
budget requests, and he predicted the cuts 
would reach $500 million to $1 billion. But 
those savings, basically, are no more than a 
prudent overseeing of the routine house- 
keeping of the Government. Let us look be- 
yond such details to the big picture. 

In the House of Representatives a few 
weeks ago Representative CHESTER BOWLES, 
Democrat of Connecticut, noted that “our 
annual output of goods and services remains 
more than twice that of the Soviet Union.” 
But he quoted Allen W. Dulles, head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, as warning that 
a much greater rate of growth is enabling 
the U.S.S.R. to close the gap rapidly. He 
cited this somber statement by Dulles: 

“If it is true that our industrial growth 
(between now and the end of the new Soviet 
‘7-year plan) will be only 2 percent a year, 
the United States will be virtually com- 
mitting economic suicide.” 

The truth is, the average growth rate of 
our economy in the first 6 Eisenhower years 
was only 1.3 percent annually. 
£ TIGHT MONEY STOPS GROWTH 


Growth is faster this year, but already the 
administration (abetted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board) is applying the brakes of tight 
money. Economists of the top ranki re- 
ported in July that the “repressive policies 
now in effect might well lead to an average 
annual growth rate” for 1958-64—the ap- 
proximate term of the Soviet 7-year plan—of 
less than half of the 5 percent annual rate 
which “we need an can readily achieve.” 

In 1953-58, these economists said, “we 
fell more than $150 billion short of full pro- 
duction, and suffered about 10 million man- 
years of unnecessary unemployment. In ad- 
dition, Federal, State, and local governments 
collected about $30 to $35 billion less in 
revenues than a full rate of economic growth 
would have generated at existing tax rates.“ 

The economists commented: “The erron- 
eous methods used to fight inflation have 
contributed greatly to this poor economic 
performance. Especially, the tight money 
policy and successive retrenchments in the 
Federal Budget have been powerful factors 
in the deficient rate of economic growth.” 

They continued: “Now in 1959, we are 
moving upward again as we did in 1955. 
And once again, we are misreading the signs 
and applying the wrong policies. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is not reactivating with 
a vengeance the tight money policy, which 
has proved to be economically repressive and 
socally regressive, and a very frail weapon 
against inflation. In accord with the mis- 
guided FRB policies, the administration fs 
asking for the removal of ceilings on interest 
rates. Budgetary retrenchment: is 
being given precedence over the neglected 
priorities of our national and international 
needs. 

“Few, if any. of the fundamental malad- 
justments which contributed to the erratic 
and low growth rates of recent years have 
been corrécted, Some of them are now being 
further aggravated—for example, the fur- 
ther forced decline of farm income, and the 
immense drive against wage adjustments.” 

But the President seems content. The 
oracles of the White House stoop, Messrs. 
Harteck and DmESEN, are radiant. The Re- 
publican National Committees mimeographs 


Inflation, Cause and Cure,“ a study di- 
rected by Leon H. Keyserling for the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, Washington, 
D.C. 
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brim with happy tributes to prosperity. The 
money lenders are happy, too— 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that 
profits (after taxes) of its member banks rose 
25 percent in 1958. Since the last Truman 
year, bank profits (again, after taxes) have 
increased by 75 percent. 

George Champion, president of New York's 
biggest bank, the Chase Manhattan, says a 
“prime rate” of interest even higher than the 
4% percent established last May is possible. 
(He awaits it with open arms.) Henry Clay 
Alexander, chairmaa of the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, “looks for a continuing rise in the 
cost of money.” (His welcome mat is out.) 

Government to help home build- 
ing have felt the hot breath of tight money. 
Congress a few weeks ago had to raise from 
49% percent to 6% percent the interest al- 
lowable on housing loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Similarly, the 
Federal Ho Administration is said to 
be pondering a raise to 5% percent in the 
interest permitted on FHA-guaranteed loans. 
(Even at the existing rate, a typical FHA 
mortgage negotiated today would cost 65, 700 
in interest, against $4,500 in 1952.) 

But the GOP, although it has given us 
more inflation than we ever had before ex- 
cept as a result of war, still insists that high- 
priced money is the best weapon against 
inflation. Is it working that way? Perhaps 
it has deterred some people from buying 
homes. But look at this— 

In May alone, consumers increased their 
outstanding installment debt by $443 mu- 
lion (seasonally adjusted), the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported in July. That was the 
biggest Jump since September 1955. We 
may be sure that there was a hidden tax on 
much of that, buying—for higher interest is 
in effect a tax, imposed by the Government's 
tight money policies, and payable to lenders 
rather than to the Government. But the 
point is, tight money did not dampen the 
buying urge—hence did not work against 
inflation. 

Actually, higher interest rates are of 
themselves inflationary, since they increase 
costs without increasing production. “Few 
things have contributed as much to infia- 
tion as rising interest rates,” Senator Lynpon 
B. Jounson, Democrat, of Texas, said re- 
cently. 

A budget deficit is supposed to be infla- 
tionary. Yet Mr. Eisenhower, who loves to 
denounce inflation, told Congress in June, 
as casually as if he were asking it to pass the 
butter; that higher rates necessitated his re- 
questing $500 million more to pay the inter- 
est on the public debt than he had asked in 
his budget message only 5 months earlier. 

One penny and part of a second penny out 
of every tax dime now go to the unproduc- 
tive cost of carrying the Federal debt. The 
effect of tight money and inflation are reflec- 
ted also in the debt burdens of the States and 
cities, of school districts and of public util- 
ities, of home and automobile buyers—in- 
deed, in one way or another, of every Ameri- 
can, 

And the Republican Party, failure going to 
its head, is proud of it! 

On June 30 last, the fiscal year ended with 
the biggest peacetime Federal deficit in his- 
tory—around $12.5 billion. 

Total 6-year Eisenhower deficit—$19.4 bil- 
lion versus record of first 6 Truman years— 
$3.7 billion surplus. 

Public debt: When Truman departed, $267 
billion. On June 30 last, $284 billion. 

Cost of interest on public debt: In Tru- 
man's last full fiscal year, $5.8 billion. Re- 
quested by Elsenhower for fiscal 1960, $8.6 
billion (up half a billion from his January 
estimate). The total Federal budget in 1539 
for all purposes was $7.9 billion. 
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Public Opinion Has Shaped the Record 
of Accomplishments of This Session of 
the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, we are close 
enough to adjournment to be able to 
evaluate the record of this ist session of 
the 86th Congress, 

In this connection, recently the ques- 
tion was directed to me in a press inter- 
view as to whether the record of accom- 
plishment was.good or bad. 

My reply was, “Not bad.“ 

Then I was asked whether the credit 
for this record should be given to the 
Democrats or the Republicans. 


“The credit should go to the public”. 


was my answer, because, as I said, it was 
public opinion, most of all, that wrote the 
tecord of this Congress and kept it from 
being bad. Falso attributed great credit 
to President Eisenhower for his leader- 
ship and the fact that by his press con- 
ferences and otherwise he stimulated 
discussions in the press and the expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

The question was raised following this 
remark as to whether the 86th has been 
a budget-busting Congress, and with 
proper and due recognition of the efforts 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
I said we could have a balanced budget 
in fiscal 1960, especially if the present 
high rate of prosperity continues so that 
the Federal revenue from taxes will 
exceed $80 billion. 

Also, I expressed the belief that, 
thanks to public opinion favoring the 
President’s “hold the line” on Federal 
spending programs, the threat of infla- 
tion has diminished. I responded also 
by stating my opinion that the best bul- 
wark against inflation is public owner- 
ship of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, recently on the NBC 
radio and television program “Meet the 
Press” the distinguished former Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, expressed the opinion 
that our country is in more imminent 
danger from internal causes than from 
the cold war. 

He cited inflation, unbalanced budgets, 
and overspending by Congress as being 
some of the domestic dangers. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Hoover 
that those are dangers, and that is why 
I have constantly resisted pressures to 
increase Federal spending. Moreover, 
as I have just inferred, I believe the net 
result of the efforts of those of us in 
Congress who have opposed new pro- 
grams calling for excessive expenditures 
have been successful overall in this Con- 
gress. 

Herbert Hoover was on the eve of his 
85th birthday at the time of that TV 
interview. His appraisal of the domestic 
situation is worth noting. He mentioned 
the dangers from within, but he was not 
pessimistic; and we can all take a lesson 


of courage and faith out of his experi- 
ence and words of wisdom 

He was asked: 

Have these things weakened us so much 
that we can’t stand out strong against 
Russia? 


‘To which he replied: 

No, I wouldn’t want anybody to think for 
a moment that the American people are not 
capable of solving any crisis. As a matter 
of fact, this Nation is now in its 183d year, 
and it has lasted longer than any representa- 
tive Government. It has gone through seven 
wars, has gone through three great depres- 
sions. 


Mr. Hoover mentioned that we have 
had some bad administrations in Wash- 
ington, and we have had evil days on 
account of wars which produced a series 
of crises. But he concluded as follows: 

And yet, after all that, we still have of the 
original heritage of the American people a 
very large part of what the forefathers estab- 
lished. We still have a freedom of religion, 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of enterprise within the limits of some 
socialistic tack; freedom of speech within the 
limits of very mild laws on the subject. 
Generally we possess today the same vitality 
that gave us the initiative and the ability to 
solve these crises that we have had in the 
past. 


Mr. Speaker, like Mr. Hoover I have 
faith in the American people. Perhaps 
sometimes I feel Congress is not acting 
wisely. However, as this session of Con- 
gress indicates, generally the thinking of 
the public prevails and I believe the 
judgment of the people, where they are 
given the facts, is sound. Yes, I give 
credit for the accomplishments and rec- 
ord of this Congress and this session to 
the force of public opinion. As to par- 
tisan credit or criticism, I think Repub- 
lican and Democratic Members of Con- 
gress alike can be counted on to debate 
that issue after adjournment. Instead, 
I conclude these remarks with the per- 
sonal comment that service in this House 
this session, as it always is, has been a 
privilege and challenge. Individually 
and collectively we are honored beyond 
measure to be Members of the greatest 
legislative body in the world. For that 
honor I am grateful and only hope my 
service has merited and justified the 
judgment of the fine friends and people 
who sent me here. 


Labor Reform Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, to elim- 
inate any misunderstanding of my posi- 
tion, which may have resulted from my 
votes on the labor reform legislation 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
I think an explanation is in order. 

I would like to begin by saying that I 
am well aware that labor reform legis- 
lation is necessary to prevent the con- 
tinuation of the racketeering and cor- 
ruption brought to light by the McClellan 
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committee hearings. However, it must 
be borne in mind that this condition 
exists in only a minority of the unions; 
the vast majority of unions, their leaders 
and members are, like most people, fine, 
upstanding, law-abiding citizens. 

The House Committee on Education 
and Labor held extensive hearings on all 
pending labor reform bills and considered 
them for approximately 4 months. The 
bill finally reported by the committee, 
H.R. 8342, was the result of comprehen- 
sive consideration and was designed to 
do away with the evil practices of cor- 
ruption, boycotting, hot-cargo handling, 
and blackmail picketing. It was also 
designed to protect the union members 
from being victimized by unscrupulous 
leaders and the general public from 
unscrupulous racketeers. 

The Landrum-Griffin bills were intro- 
duced after the committee reported its 
bill and did not have the benefit of com- 
mittee hearings and consideration. Al- 
though these bills were widely discussed 
and debated, I sincerely doubt that they 
were given sufficient consideration to 
secure a comprehensive understanding 
of their impact. Personally, I believe 
this is a punitive measure. 

Passage of the Landrum bill was, I be- 
lieve, a result of appeal to emotions, 
rather than logic and commonsense. 
These were my reasons for voting against 
this measure when it was offered as a 
substitute for the committee bill. 

When the Landrum bill came up for 
final passage, I voted in favor of it, know- 
ing that some labor reform legislation 
was needed and should be enacted. This 
bill will now go to conference to iron out 
the differences between the Senate- and 
House-passed versions. I hope a reason- 
able and sensible solution to the prob- 
lem will be achieved which will result 
in a bill that is fair and just to the 
unions, union members, and the welfare 
of the Nation. Such a bill should not 
penalize the vast majority of unions and 
union members who are not guilty of 
illegal and reprehensible practices and, 
at the same time, should curb the evils 
oy out by the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). : 


Greenville: Indastry and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a willingness to tackle and solve 
local problems at the local level is always 
commendable, 

Citizens of Greenville, Tex., with cour- 
age and foresight, faced the problem of 
assuring an adequate supply of water for 
domestic and industria! use. 

Through their elected city officials, 
citizens of Greenville successfully at- 
tacked the problem. 

The story bf this achievement is re- 
lated in an editorial entitled Green- 
ville: Industry and Water,“ that ap- 
peared August 9, 1959, in the Greenville 
Herald-Banner. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREENVILLE: INDUSTRY AND WATER 


Economic and marketing experts have 
joined the industrial forecasters in pro- 
Claiming that water supply and availability 
are great factors and will become even 
greater factors in industrial development 
during the next few years. 

In the race for industry, Greenville need 
not take a back seat to any community 
when water fiows into the picture. 

Thanks to the foresight of Greenville city 
councils who have served in the past and 
the men now serving, this community will 
be able to boast of a supply of upward of 
30 million gallons dally and can point now 
to storage of almost 2 billion gallons in res- 
ervoirs today. That's beacoup water. 

Greenville is to bulld soon an intake struc- 
ture at Lake Tawakonl (formerly known as 
Iron Bridge Reservoir), It has an agree- 
ment whereby we have first call on up to 
21 millions of gallons dally once the gaping 
hole that will be the reservoir takes on 
water. While the cost to build a line from 
the reservolr site to Greenville will run 
between 81% and $2 million, the future in- 
dustrial development it promises makes the 
amount somewhat significant, 

Industry is already looking at Greenville 
and the eye they turn toward this com- 
munity becomes Increasingly favorable, 
Some will be users of tremendous amounts 
of water. Others are looking for water, lo- 
cation, highway and rail facilities. Green- 
ville has all of these and additional assets 
not on the list of many communities, 

But competition for major industries and 
industry of any substantial size and payroll 
ts intense. That means that community at- 
titude and desire again rears two heads and 
Greenville has the right attitude and an in- 
tense desire to grow. 


Appendix 


While the city administration is currently 
engaged in a money saving and an efficiency 
program at some levels, only an idiot would 
begin to harbor the illusion that Greenville 
can meet the needs of expansion demanded 
by the future with a pinchpenny budget 
and a pennywise, pound-foolish attitude. 
Progress does cost money, and we can only 
say it is to the credit of Greenville to save 
money being spent foolishly or without re- 
turn and direct it into channels that will 
return dividends. Growth dividends to in- 
clude new industry, more families and pay- 
rolls. More good, solid citizens and im- 
proved facilities and services. 


The United Nations and a Bold Suggestion 
fer the Use of Surplus Food Commodi- 
ties for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATWES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written of late concerning an inter- 
national food for peace plan and I would 
like to call the attention of Congress to 
a bold yet practical suggestion advanced 
on this subject by Mr. Glen Leet, pro- 
gram director for the Save the Children 
Federation, with offices in Norwalk, 
Conn., and New York City. 

Recently, Mr. Leet testified in behalf 
of a suggestion that the United Nations 
should assume a role of great importance 
with respect to the use of commodities 
in ways which will hold many millions 
of people at a minimum standard of 
living and some marginal level of 
productivity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
woud like to introduce into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following excerpts 
from Mr. Leet’s testimony in support of 
his suggestion: 

Through the U.N. there can be accom- 
plished the international discussion of the 
problems, principles, and methods which are 
involved. There can be multilateral discus- 
sions and hearings in which ali nations will 
have an opportunity to study and discuss 
the plans brought forward by individual 
countries. The outcome to a contributing 
country is that they would have assurance 
that the plans to which they contributed 
were those based on a thoroughgoing study, 
that there would be plans that have sur- 
vived in an international discussion and 
plans in which any objections from other 
countries could have already been taken into 
consideration. The U.N. is in a unique po- 
sition to exercise a role of value both to the 
surplus-producing countries and to those 


which can utilize such surpluses In their 
development programs, It can— 

(a) Provide a forum for the formulation 
of internationally accepted and generally 
applicable policies; 

(b) Provide a center for receiving appli- 
cations; 

(c) Refer applications to appropriate 
U.N. agencies for technical appraisal; 

(d) Hold hearings enabling interested 
governments to express themselves on spe- 
cific proposals; 

(e) Transmit to the executing govern- 
ments internationally approved courses of 
action, with respect both to commodities 
and to the use of local currencies derived 
therefrom, and with indications of available 
relevant UN. technical services for economic 
and social development. 

The provision of such international facili- 
ties is a very great service to any nation con- 
cerned with the constructive use of surplus 


' commodities. Actions taken by such a proc- 


ess, by either donor or recipient countries, 
will be much less subject ta suspicion and 
distrust. They would remove much of the 
criticism directed against the contributing 
country when such arrangements are made 
on a bilateral basis. 

The U.N. should not become involved in 
the complexities of receiving, storing, and 
transporting, or in any way physically han- 
dling or paying for the handling of such 
surpluses. Surplus-producing countries al- 
ready have facilities for this which should 
not be duplicated, 

MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


The creation of any new agencies is unde- 
sirable. The existing facilities should be 
used, Within the U.N. framework the ma- 
jor responsibilities should be with those in- 
strumentalities of the U.N. which are pri- 
marily concerned with economic and social 
development. The major concerns are hun- 
ger and the need of the underdeveloped 
areas to eliminate the causes of underprivi- 
lege through development. 

The major responsibility should not be 
delegated to FAO because its chief concern 
is not with economic and social develop- 
ment. The problem will not be solved if 
the central focus is on agricultural com- 
modities. It can be effectively solved only 
if surpluses are considered as but one of the 
resources to be utilized in a comprehensive 
approach to development. 

The use of commodities for development 
is sound only as a supplement to general 
development programs reinforced with ade- 
quate technical services. Therefore, sur- 
pluses cannot be considered as a substitute 
for member country contributions to the 
U.N. Special Fund, the expanded 8 
of technical assistance or to the specialized 
agencies. 

It is desirable that local currencies result- 
ing from the sale of such commodities 
should be made available for economic and 
social development purposes and for techni- 
cal assistance services provided by the U.N. 
the U.N. Special Fund, or the U.N. special- 
ized agencies. Such local currencies should 
be. available to the U.N. in addition to and 
not as a substitute for normal commit- 
ments. 
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An unprecedented opportunity presents 
itself at thistime for utilization of U.N. fa- 
cilities in a way which can greatly magnify 
the ¢ffectiveness of the U.N. and the U.N, 


Special Fund. 


Parallel Between Highway Bridges at 
Mackinac Strait and Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
great discussion prevails in the Pacific 
Northwest over whether or not to con- 
struct a $27 million bridge across the 
mouth of the mighty Columbia River 
between Astoria, Oreg., and Megler, 
Wash, 

My own State of Oregon has taken the 
lead in authorizing bonds to help finance 
this huge structure on U.S. 101, the Pa- 
cific coast highway, but thus far our 
sister State of Washington has been 
reluctant to do likewise. 

As a member of the Roads and High- 
ways Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate, I 
have tried to do my best to encourage 
construction of the great structure be- 
cause I believe it would do wonders for 
our seacoast economy in the region. 
Proof now is demonstrated of this belief, 
in the economic gains brought to Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula by the $99,800,- 
000 bridge recently opened across Mack- 
inac Strait. 

An illuminating article in the New 
York Times for August 16, 1959, has de- 
scribed how the Mackinac Bridge at- 
tracted 1,390,390 automobiles during its 
first partial year of operation as con- 
trasted with only 938,282 cars in the last 
year that ferry boats served the area. 
Furthermore, the Mackinac Bridge Au- 
thority is encountering no difficulty in 
meeting interest charges and all the 
necessary operating costs. 

Because of the parallel with the pro- 
posed Astoria bridge across the mouth of 
the great Columbia River, Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the New 
York Times article entitled “Mackinac 
Bridge Spurs Economy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mackinac BRIDGE SPURS Economy—TRaPrric 
RUNNING 11 Pertbenr BEHIND 1958, BUT 
BUSINESS ON PENINSULA Is BooMING 
Sr. Icnwace, Micx., August 15—In its first 

25 months Michigan’s Mackinac Bridge has 

operated in the black, pumped new life into 

the economy of the upper peninsula and 
established itself as the State’s No. 1 tourist 
attraction. 

Despite an almost universal feeling in 
Michigan's northland that the 5-mile-long 
steel span over the Mackinac Strait has 
brought a new era of tourism, it must be 
noted that bridge traffic this summer is 
running about 11 percent behind that of a 
year ago. 
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But the traffic is about 50 percent greater 
than that carried by State ferries that for- 
merly provided the only access to the upper 
peninsula from lower Michigan. 

This means that several hundred thou- 
sands more tourists are pouring into the 
small upper peninsula communities amid 
the green forests, hundreds of lakes and 
trout streams and areas connected by gen- 
erally good highways. 

ROOMS HARD TO GET 

Responding to this relatively sudden in- 
flux, businessmen have built numerous new 
motels, restaurants, gift shops, and tourist 
attractions. But in this northern terminus 
of the bridge, motel rooms are still hard to 
get and visitors often have to stand in line 
while waiting for a table in restaurants, 

“I can fill my 40 unlts by 11 a.m. every 
day.“ said one St. Ignace motel operator, 
who refuses to hold reservations for late 
afternoon arrivals. 

At Ste. Paul Marie, a chamber of com- 
merce official commented, “Oh, brother, if 
you wait until 6 p.m. to get a motel room, 
you're in trouble.” 

W. Stewart Woodfill, chairman of the 
Mackinac Island State Park Commission and 
owner of the Grand Hotel, a showplace on 
the island, estimates that the number of 
persons visiting the island has increased 
about 35 percent since the bridge was 
opened, 

MANY TOURISTS DRIVE 

Steamboats for that scenic spot leave from 
Mackinaw City, at the southern terminus of 
the bridge, or from this city at the northern 
terminus. But many tourists drive north- 
ward across the bridge—with an auto toll of 
$3.25—and take a trip to the island from St. 
Ignace before going elsewhere on the upper 
peninsula. A ferry line is operating this 
year also, providing a tremendously in- 
creased capacity for island travelers. 

In July the Mackinac Bridge Authority 
grossed nearly a million dollars in tolls and 
showed signs of catching up with last year’s 
traffic, according to Prentiss M. Brown, 
chairman of the authority, 

The traffic total in July was 273,558 ve- 
hicles and revenues were #987,336. By com- 
parison, traffic in July, 1958, the first month 
after the bridge's dedication, was 307,838 
vehicles and revenues were $1,082,885. The 
bridge was opened in November 1957, but was 
not dedicated formally until the following 
June. 

In 1958, the first full calendar year of the 
bridge's operation, traffic totaled 1,390,390 
cars and brought in revenue of $5,132,958. 
This compared with traffic of 938,283 and 
revenues of $3,664.047 for 1957, including 10 
months of ferry operation and 2 months of 
bridge traffic and revenue, 

Engineering studies prior to the bridge's 
construction estimated that traffic during 
the first year would reach about 1,850,000. 
Although this forecast proved too optimistic, 
the authority is having no trouble meeting 
its interest charges and operating costs. 

Interest on the bonds for the $99,800,000 
bridge amounts to $4,242,000 annually. 
This includes $79,800,000 in 4 percent bonds 
and $20 milllon in 5% percent bonds. Op- 
erational costs are budgeted at $600,000 but 
$417,000 of this total is paid by the Michi- 
gan State Highway Department, 

OUTLOOK I5 GOOD 


Last year the authority spent $588,000 in 
operating the bridge and thus had to pay 
$171,000 above what the highway depart- 
ment provided. 

Interest charges and operating expenses 
of the authority totaled $4,413,000, nearly 
$720,000 less than incoming revenue. 

Lawrence A. Rubin, executive secretary of 
the bridge authority, is optimistic about the 
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future. He thinks the original traffic bulge 
resulting from curiosity is decreasing and 
normal tourist traffic is increasing. 

“I can't see anything ahead that would 
jeopardize our financial position,” he said. 
“Our traffic should grow as new recreational 
facilities and tourist attractions are de- 
veloped.“ 


Lyndon Johnson Reviews Sound Spending 
Policies of Democratic Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the face of unwarranted charges of 
wasteful spending by the Democratic 
Congresses which have served during the 
present administration, the Senate ma- 
jority leader has helped give the Amer- 
ican people the true facts about fiscal 
responsibility. 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JoHN- 
son has forcefully outlined that during 
the last 5 fiscal years Congress has re- 
duced the President’s budget requests by 
more than $10 billion. It is estimated 
that the House and Senate will add sub- 
stantial savings to that figure for fiscal 
year 1960. 

Senator Jonnson has also reminded 
the American people that the Demo- 
cratic Congress has not approved one 


‘single dollar's spending by any backdoor 


procedure that the President himself did 
not request or approve. 

Commending the Senate majority 
leader for setting the record straight, 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise has re- 
viewed Senator Jonnson’s statements for 
the past few years regarding the national 
budget. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit this editorial of August 
11, 1959, in today’s Recorp so that every 
Member of the House and Senate may 
have an opportunity to review this con- 
structive record compiled by our Demo- 
cratic leadership: 

CONGRESS AND THE SPENDING RECORD 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son is increasingly resentful of having the 
Democrats labeled the party of ‘spending, a 
common practice of the Republicans these 
days. 

It must also make him unhappy to have 
the same accusing finger pointed at him as 
an individual. He is convinced that, in 
both instances, some of the GOP backers of 
President Eisenhower's budget-balancing 
campaign are engaging in talk that cannot 
be justified at all. 

Furthermore, the Texan is jealous of the 
good name of Congress, a commendable at- 
titude, and it irks him no end to have the 
executive branch laying so much blame for 
the country’s financial difficulties at the 
door of the National Legislature. 

Senator Johnson said months ago that 
more than $10 billion were whittled by Con- 
gress from budget recommendations in the 
last 5 fiscal years. And he has cited both 
figures and personal remarks that give con- 
vincing support. 
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Here are some CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
ports of budget statements made by the 
Texas lawmaker back in 1957: 

March 8: After indicating that a survey 
made in Texas favored a reduction in the 
budget, Senator Jonwson said his efforts 
would be directed toward that end. 

May 1: Senator Jonnson pointed out the 
inconsistency in statements made by mem- 
bers of the executive branch; some respon- 
sible Cabinet officers recommending that 
the budget be cut, but when cuts were made 
in the House, asking the Senate to restore 
them. He further said he was going to vote 
his convictions and not vote for any grant 
that could not be fully justified. 

May 8: In commenting on the budget 
Senator JoHNson said, We cannot cut the 
budget without cutting spending, and we 
cannot adopt one course in January and 
another course in May.” 

July 11: Senator Jounson, in discussing 
the battle of the budget, provided figures 
which indicate reductions approaching $4 
billion—or 6,4 percent—from the President's 
budget that was submitted to us in Jan- 


Following are some ConcressIonaL RECORD 
reports of budget statements by the Senate 
majority leader in 1959: 

January 20: Senator JOHNSON, in referring 
to the President's budget message, stated: 
“This is not a balanced budget, It is a 
Propaganda budget. * * * This budget 
would spend substantially more than current 
come. * * Both prudence and candor re- 
quire that this budget be given a most search- 
ing study by the Congress.” 

February 5: Senator Jounson said: “I 
am going to work as diligently as I can, as 
leader of the majority, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, to get the budg- 
et in balance.” 

February 9: Senator Jonnsom stated: “I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
& summary of the President's budget esti- 
mates and the appropriations of the Con- 
gress * * showing that the Congress has 
reduced the budget estimate in each one of 
the last 6 years. The total appropriation 
was $22.6 billion less than the Congress 
Was asked to appropriate.” 

February 9: Senator Jonson said: “I do 
not think that either party should be labeled 
as the party of the savers or the party of 
the spenders, but the record does show that 
the Congress as an institution has been 
much more saving in its appropriations 
than the Executive has been in its requests 
for appropriations.” 

Feb: 16: Senator Jomnson stated he 
felt that a distorted picture was being pre- 
sented of one branch wanting to hold the 
line on spending—and the other branch 
Wanting tospend. He pointed out the Presi- 
dent has asked for increases in budget esti- 
mates—such as 26 percent for foreign aid, 
80 percent for OCDM, and many others. 


May 28: Senator Jonson, following final, 


action on the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
Priation bill for-1960, stated: “The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has made many reduc- 
tions, in fact the committee has taken such 
action each year since the President assumed 
Office. The President of the United States, 
good, kindly, economical man that he is, has 
never submitted to Congress a budget which 
ess has not reduced.” 

June 9: Senator Jounson assured Senator 
Busu that, “It is not a new-found desire of 
the majority leader to stay within the 
budget. The majority leader stated last fall 
that he hoped we could stay within the 
budget. © * I have stated on the floor of 
the Senate and in pubiic meetings all over 
the country that I hoped this Congress 
Would appropriate less money than the Presi- 
dent asked the Congress to appropriate.” 
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June 16; Senator Jonson inserted in the 
Recorp his newsletter, dated February 10, 
1959, in which he had recounted over a $10 
Dillion budget cut by Congress during the 
last 5 fiscal years. The newsletter promised 
that: “The Senate this year will take the 
same hard look at the budget recommenda- 
tions.” 

July 9: Senator Jonson, during a dis- 
cussion of the housing veto, stated: “Let me 
say a word about the appropriations 
bills. In some cases, as I stated last 
fall when I met with the President, I be- 
lieve the Congress will actually vote appro- 
priations less than those the President rec- 
ommended. That prediction has been borne 
out by the appropriation bills passed thus 
far.” 

The majority leader is still convinced that 
this session of Congress will appropriate less 
money than requested by the President, since 
it has been done in the past without jeop- 
ardizing national security and without 
illogical spite work. 


Domestic Surplus Property Donations for 
Education, Health, and Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am placing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a recent press release of 
Secretary Flemming of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which indicates that personal property 
in the amount of $126,822,683. Acquisi- 
tion cost, was made available to the 
States for purposes of education, health, 
and civil defense during the period April 
1 through June 30, 1959. During the 
same period real property in the amount 
of $3,211,895 was donated for these pur- 
poses. 

This is the largest quarterly program 
we have had and indicates better organ- 
ziation at all levels and the continued 
declaration of surplus property by the 
military agencies. It is to be noted that 
the State of New York had the highest 
total of $16,065,988 for the quarter and 
this, with the overall increase in vol- 
ume, bespeaks the added impetus given 
to the program by my colleagues on the 
Special Subcommittee on Donable Prop- 
erty, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry], and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MONAGAN]. 

Mr. Speaker, though the domestic 
donable surplus property program is 
large, with allocations of $261 million 
for the entire fiscal year 1959, it should 
be larger. Our eligible institutions need 
much more property which is being sold 
at small return to the taxpayer. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet devel- 
oped a program to utilize excess overseas 
property for purposes of education and 
health. It is expected that the volume 
of this excess property will amount to 
$1.4 billion acquisition cost in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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The release of Secretary Flemming 
follows: 

Surplus property for which the Federal 
Government paid $130,034,578 was made 
available to the States for educational, public 
health, and civil defense purposes during 
April, May, and June 1959, by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Real property accounted for $3,211,895 and 
personal property for $126,822,683. 

Secretary Arthur S. Flemming announced 
the totals in making his quarterly report to 
Congress on the Department's surplus prop- 
erty program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government is distributed, under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies and civil defense 
organizations of State and local governments, 
and to eligible nonprofit health and educa- 
tional institutions exempt from Federal 
taxes. Regional offices of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and various 
State agencies channel the surplus property 
to the institutions. 

Property transferred to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormi- 
tory or faculty housing; motor vehicles; hos- 
pital, school, and office furniture; hand and 
machine tools; motion picture projectors; 
laboratory equipment; and school and office 
supplies. 

The following is a State-by-State lst of 
real and personal property distributed, 
April-June 1959. State surplus property 
agencies can furnish details on the opera- 
tion of the program within their States, 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
Personal property made available for dis- 
tribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to publie 


health and educational institutions, Apr. 
1 through June 30, 1959 (acquisition cost) 


Un accordance with sec. 203(0), Public Law 152, 81st 
Jong., as amended] 


$ 
5 


633, 370 

706, 206 

Lande. 834, Sog. 184 
9, 779, 736; 10, 005, 087 

583, 6A5, 623 

1, 305,847 1, 330, 621 

721. 47. S 724, 427 

6, 765, 6, 789, 904 

2,492, 2, 492, 42 

esi, 6S4, 112 

5, $42, 5, 877, 706 

2, 835, 2, 836, 814 

ais 2, 137, 2, 140, 690 
1,431, 1, 528, 671 

1 725, 1, 725, 509 

12 va te 
Maryland.. -| 240, 2, 550, 008 
Massuchusetts.....] 5, 164, 8888 5, 164, 538 
3, 436, 3, 436, 632 

2, 870, 641. 2, 870, 641 

2, 382, 2, 498, 101 

1, 908, 1, 997, 354 

316, 320, 884 

735, 797 

268, 118 

544, 318 

2,401, 317 

1, 333, 056 

16, 065, 988 

3, 530, 576 

PA TE EA 150, 827 

4, 457, 296 

4 bauer 

7, 507, 608 

1, 919, 600 

268, 370 

3, 153, 000 

5, 112, 065 
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Personal property made available for dis- 
tribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations 
and real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions, Apr. 
1 through . June 30, 1959 (acquisition 
cost) - Continued 


Un accordance with sec, 203(0), Public Law 152, Slst 
Cong., as amended) 


Real Total 
4 —— 1 $1, 427, 458) .--...<-.- $1, 427, 488 
8 $33, 756) 343, 343 
So amen ener 96,319) 3, 137, 825 
Washington 19,0865) 2.231. 580 
West Virginia. 1, 344, 802 
Wisconsin.. 2,415, O31 
Wyoming.. 204, 642 
District of 
Columbla .e---- - 510,858 
Hawalli. 616, 246 
Tuerto 605, 343 


Traffic Safety f 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, traffic safety is a matter of na- 
tional interest and national concern. 

With increased interest in this prob- 
lem has come growing recognition of a 
new facet of highway travel. This is 
called turnpike driving. 

The Abilene Reporter-News, in an edi- 
torial carried August 10, 1959, discussed 
this matter. I ask unanimous consent, 
in the interest of promoting. safer driv- 
ing, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TURNPIKE DRIVING 

As the new network of superhighways 
spreads (despite temporary slowdowns such 
as now threatens) all of us motorists around 
the country will need to change some driv- 
ing habits, the safety experts tell us. We'll 
need to learn how to be turnpike drivers. 

Here in the Abilene area we have more 
than the average number of miles of new 
roads already in use. As soon as the redtape 
is untangled, Highway Engineer Jake Roberts 
and his fellow workers will have our town 
astradle big Interstate 20. 

Enough of Interstate 20 has been in use 
long enough for us to realize that you can't 
build a highway which will be accident-proof. 
Not as long as you let automobiles driven 
by human beings use it. You can divide the 
traffic lanes, control the access, make it wide 
and straight as you please, and still you'll 
have wrecks, 

There's more to being a good turnpike 
driver than just fighting off monotony, For 
one thing, the superroad automatically steps 
up the average speed of the cars on it— 
legally, as in some cases; illegally in many 
others. 

The students of safety point out that one 
of the commonest mistakes in driving on 
the turnpikes is in the technique of passing 
another car. In city traffic or in traffic on 
an old-style highway a driver usually has 
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little choice but to pass from close behind 
another vehicle. You dart around when you 
can. 
That tactic can be dangerous, even fatal, 
on a turnpike. At high speed, a motorist 
has no business being close on another's 
heels. Turnpikes are designed for lane 
traffic. If you swing out sharply from behind 
a car to pass it from a close position, you 
run the risk of suddenly blocking the path 
of a fast car coming up in the left-hand lane. 

The main thing to remember in driving 
on a turnpike is that the average speed is 
faster and the smallest error can, therefore, 
be magnified almost Instantly into a tre- 
mendous crash, 


Alabama Department, American Legion, 
Supports Roberts Bill, H.R. 6671 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27 I introduced H.R. 6671, to amend 
title IT of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide that the child of an insured in- 
dividual, after attaining age 18, may 
receive child's insurance benefits until he 
attains age 22 if he is a student attend- 
ing school. 

This to me is sensible legislation which 
would greatly aid a number of young 
people and their families all over the 
country, and which would contribute to 
educational achievement. 

I was delighted to learn that the De- 
partment of Alabama of the American 
Legion has adopted at its annual con- 
vention a resolution strongly approving 
this bill, and urging congressional ap- 
proval. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this resolution: 

RESOLUTION 5 

Whereas there is pending before Congress 
a measure, H.R. 6671, to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
child of an insured individual, after attain- 
ing the age of 18, may receive a child's in- 
surance benefits until they attain the age of 
22 if he is a student attending full-time 
school and making satisfactory grades; and 

Whereas the youth of this Nation are the 
very backbone and most preclous resource 
that God has given our country; and 

Whereas the Legislature and Alabama Sen- 
ate has passed a similar resolution: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Alabama Department 
of the American Legion in its annual con- 
vention in Birmingham, Ala., meeting July 
19 through 21, 1959, send letters over the 
signature of the department commander to 
our Congressmen and Senators in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to endeavor to their fulliest ex- 
tent that H.R. 6671 be passed and that a 
copy of this resolution be mailed to each of 
of the Congressmen and Senators and the 
Honorable Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President of the Senate, 
the Honorable RICHARD NIXON. 

This resolution was presented by Post No. 
105, Goodwater, Ala., and adopted by the 
resolutions committee, 
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Statement by U.S. National Student 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate upon the bill introduced 
by Senator CLARK and myself, to repeal 
section 1001(f) of the National Defense 
Education Act, the question was asked 
whether the students themselves object- 
ed to the oath and affidavit requirements 
of this act. Since that debate, the U.S. 
National Student Association, which rep- 
resents over 1,300,000 students, has 
adopted a resolution opposing the oath 
and affidavit requirements. The resolu- 
tion expresses the hope that the Senate 
will see fit to reconsider the action by 
which it referred the bill to committee. 

In order that the attitude of the rep- 
resentatives of American students should 
be called to the attention of this body, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment made by the association be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION STATE- 

MENT CONCERNING SecTION 1001 (f). Na- 

TIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


The U.S. National Student Association, a 
confederation of over 390 student bodies and 
representing over 1,300,000 students, con- 
tinually has supported efforts to strike from 
the National Defense Education Act section 
1001(f) which requires students entering 
into. the terms of the act to pledge an oath 
of allegiance and to file an affidavit disclaim- 
ing any membership in an allegedly sub- 
versive group or belief in allegedly subversive 
principles. The Senate's recent action in 
referring consideration of the desirability or 
necessity of section 1001(f) back to commit- 
tee, rendering further Senate consideration 
of the section highly unlikely during the 
present session of Congress, is considered by 
USNSA as irresponsible and lacking in the 
fortitude exnected of the U.S. Senate. 

By its action, the Senate effectively re- 
jected three viable, realistic alternatives to 
section 1001(f)—the proposals of Senators 
KENNEDY, MunpT, and Javrrs: in doing s50, 
it clearly dictated against the desires of 
students, student groups, educators, and edu- 
cational groups, who have for months clearly 
indicated their distaste for and opposition to 
the section in question. The referral back to 
committee clearly ignores the fact that com- 
plete committee hearings have already been 
held and that these hearings indicated strong 
public support for the amendment of section 
1001(f). The committee itself, in fact, voted 
12 to 3 to recommend passage of Senator 
KENNEDY’s proposal which would have strick- 
en the section from the act. The Senate’s 
decision, at best, indicates only the unwil- 
lingness of the Senate to face a fundamental 
question directly related to the freedom of 
the Individual. 

Because section 1001(f) apparently is meant 
to remain in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, it is safe to assume that a sig- 
nificant number of students, otherwise ell- 
gible under the terms of the act, will be dis- 
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criminated against, mot because they are 
subversive, but because they are opposed in 
principle to the Federal Government re- 
quiring or restricting certain actions or be- 
liefs vis-a-vis a disclaimer affidavit. Such 
a measure enacted on the part of the Govern- 
ment seems to the USNSA to be an example 
of employing totalitarian methods to oppose 
totalitarianism. Democracy, thus weakened, 
is a poor opponent of totalitarianism itself 
or of the processes of subversion. 

USNSA's 12th National Student Congress, 
which meets at the University of Illinois dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks of Awgust, will be asked 
to consider and bring its full weight against 
the Senate's action, USNSA hopes that the 
Senate will see fit to reconsider its action, to 
face the controversial section 1001(f) di- 
rectly, and to revise it in the light of the 
fundamental principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 


Religious Education and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following outstanding 
address by the Reverend John L. 
Murphy: 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


(Address delivered on the program “This 
Nation Under God,” over WMAL radio sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Sunday, July 19, 
1959, by Rev. John L. Murphy, S. T. D., de- 
partment of religious education, associate 
editor, the American Ecclesiastical Review, 
the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

A number of years ago, the U.S. Supreme 
Court issued a judgment concerning the re- 
leased time . This proposal would 
Permit children in public schools to take 
religious instruction elsewhere during school 
hours. Among other things, the decree con- 
tained this thought-provoking statement: 

“We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being. * * * 
When the state encourages religious instruc- 
tion or cooperates with religious authorities 
by adjusting the schedule of publio events 
to sectarian needs, it follows the best of 
our traditions. For it then respects the re- 
ligious nature of our people and accommo- 
Gates the public service to their spiritual 
needs. 

“To hold that it may not, would be to 
find in the Constitution a requirement that 
the Government show a callous indifference 
to religious groups. That would be pre- 
ferring those who believe in no religion over 
those who do believe. * * * We cannot read 
into the Bill of Rights such a philosophy of 
hostility to religion." (Zorach v. Clauson, 
Apr. 28, 1952.) 

This statement of the Court was greeted 
as a welcome relief by those who have been 
terrified by the inroads of Godleasness into 
Our national way of life. For many years, 
those who have been openly opposed to God 
and religion have been waging a battle 
against the foundations of faith, and they 
have, to a large extent, won the day. 

America still faces the unsolved problem of 
the moral training of its young. On all sides 
We hear complaints that the younger gener- 
ation is an ble generation—it 
Wallows in crime and delinquency, it has no 
ideals, no moral code, no standards. There 
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is, granted, a good amount of exaggeration 
in these complaints, but they are not entirely 
untrue. Quite the contrary, they ought to 
be expected. As people become less and less 
interested in religious and moral standards, 
it only stands to reason that they will even- 
tually give up that more acceptable manner 
of living that is supported by those stand- 
ards. When the religious creed is cast aside, 
the moral code soon follows; when a man no 
longer believes in God, he eventually begins 
to act as if there were no God. And no 
other force has ever been able to replace the 
rejected Deity: not fear of punishment, dread 
of public opinion, nor even love of country. 
When the true God has been cast aside, no 
faint image can take His place. 

There have been some solutions proposed 
toward alleviating these problems, Released 
time instruction has been one; the denomi- 
national school is another. It is interesting 
to consider the purpose of the religious 
school in American democracy. The ques- 
tion, we must note, is not, as some would 
phrase it, a question of “Catholic schools” 
and “public schools." While Catholic edu- 
cation looms larger than others in this re- 
gard, it does not stand alone, Other reli- 
gious groups foster their own denominational 
schools, and—what is most important in the 
democratic way of life—they do so because 
of the same basio principles as the Catholic 
populace. They do so because they have 
within them, the deep, personal conviction 
that education and religion cannot be 
treated in separate spheres. 

The problem is a far deeper one than many 
people might suspect. It is not simply a 
matter of “doing things in a certain way.“ 
Quite the contrary, we are faced here with a 
question concerning the basic interpretation 
of our American way of life. Beneath the 
outer layer of legal disputes or emotional 
disagreements, or even at times, of bigotry, 
we can put our finger on a gigantic struggle 
that is going on between two completely 
different ways of thinking. 

Fundamentally, as far as the basic prin- 
ciples are concerned, the struggle is between 
religion and irreligion; a way of faith versus 
secularism; God versus no-god. It is an 
attack upon the beliefs of all those who 
believe in God, and see Him as an important 
element in the democratic way of life. 

Traditionally, America has been a re- 
ligious-minded people. This belief is some- 
thing which pertains to the law of the land, 
reaching back to those scripture-like phrases 
of the Declaration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Creation and Creator are words of deep 
implication. They give evidence of a grasp 
of reality among our forefathers that pene- 
trated to the very depths of their being, and 
became so much a part of them, that it over- 
flowed into their labor of organizing a new 
nation upon this earth. 

The denominational school, actually, exists 
as a living request that these religious ideals 
may not be cast aside. It is an alarming 
thing for the believer to realize that there 
Are men and women in highly influential 
positions who believe that religion is not 
important, and that democracy can do very 
nicely without God. 

He realizes, of course, that there are many 
people who chose to place God and religion 
in the same class with old wives“ tales and 
savage superstitions. According to our 
democratic principles, they are entitled to 
such opinions. But the believer asks only 
that such an unwanted conclusion be not 
forced upon others who happen to disagree 
with it. The man of faith is thoroughly con- 
vinced that to separate religious tenets and 
American democracy is to be guilty of an 
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error in fact. The American way of life took 
root in the heart of a Christian people; it 
was formulated in terms that reflect those 
Christian principles. It was not a case of a 
Christian people who just happened, as it 
were, to fashion the American form of democ- 
racy. The connection between their faith 
and their form of life is far more intimate; 
the two are intertwined. 

This is why the believer fears this denial 
of religion, not only for the sake of religion, 
but for the sake of democracy as well. Can 
we hope that our democratic way of life will 
continue unhampered, if we throw aside this 
element of religious belief that was origi- 
nally so basic a part of its groundwork? That 
is the precise question. 

Those American Christians who support a 
denominational school do not do so because 
they feel that the public school system is 
bad. It is not, by any means. But what they 
do fear, is the conspiracy of silence that has 
been built up around the public school sys- 
tem—a conspiracy of silence concerning God. 
Some will speak of it as a religious neu- 
trality, but it is far more. As some would 
interpret our laws, the public school system 
would not only be indifferent to the differ- 
ences between various religious groups; it 
would be indifferent to God Himself. 

In many respects, this can be seen in the 
pattern of many a modern university as it 
exists in some circles. The sacred name of 
God has almost become a dirty word. He 
must not be mentioned. There is really a 
double standard involved in this procedure. 
A teacher in a modern State-run university 
(or even high-school) may include anything 
whatsoever in his view of life; and under 
the shield of “academic freedom” he may 
teach it—provided, however, that what he 
sees does not include God. He may, it is 
true, teach the true worth of man and the 
democratic way of life, as far as he is able 
to without mentioning God. But he must 
work within this limitation. 

On the other hand, he may also teach 
atheism, communism and free love, and find 
defenders for his stand. Should anyone ob- 
ject, he will cry out “academic freedom,” and 
claim that he is being persecuted and un- 
justly deprived of his rights. But should 
the professor in the adjoining classroom see 
as an essential part of reality, the existence 
of God and the need of religion, he is for- 
bidden to say so. The banner of academic 
freedom is run down, and that of separa- 
tion of church and state unfurls in its 
place—spelling out, in reality, separation of 
state from God. 

There are those, therefore, who would not 
ask that our schools be turned into pulpits; 
but they do ask if God might not be given 
an equal chance on the campus and in the 
classroom, if God might not have the right 
to be mentioned and defended along with 
free love and communism. 

As it can happen in practice, an agnostic 
may complain if a teacher in a public school 
mentions God; he has embarrassed his child. 
But is there not an equal right for the be- 
liever? If a teacher ridicules God and re- 
ligion (either in an open manner or indi- 
rectly), can the deyout Christian or Jewish 
parent not complain? Indeed American 
education will be in a sad state if one teach- 
er may proclaim in the classroom that God 
ig & myth and religion a fraud, and do so 
under the banner of “academic freedom,” 
while if a teacher openly indicates that God 
does exist and is important, he will be 
stopped by these defenders of freedom, who 
will cry out that he has broken the law of 
separation of church and state. 

These are the problems of the present age, 
the concerns of mothers and fathers, of 
teachers and ministers of religion, of all those 
who must look to the coming generation and 
its needs. As Dr. Edward McCrady, then 
president of the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn.—an Episcopalian institu- 
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tion—remarked in 1955: “I ask no more for 
religion than I do for geography in the edu- 
cational process; but I also ask for no less.” 
This is the mind of many another in this 
field, In these days when such matters as 
personal hygiene and table manners are 
taught in schools, without the children ever 
hearing religion seriously considered there, 
they almost invariablye will get the impres- 
sion that religion, as Dr. McCrady expressed 
it, “isn't important enough for the Govern- 
ment to bother to pay anyone to discuss it.” 

In such a situation, there is at least a tacit 
assumption that religion and God are unim- 
portant or unreal. It is this that disturbs 
the man of faith. For him, religion is not 
simply a part of life, a hobby, as it were. It 
is an all-consuming truth. It is his answer 
to the problems of the age, to the question of 
low moral standards, of delinquency, of fall- 
ure to respect authority. Religion is impor- 
tant to man, and it Is im t to American 
democracy. It was so from the beginning 
and has continued to be Important for many 
centuries, 

Precisely because his falth is this all-con- 
suming truth, the believer realizes that it 
must come to influence the whole man and 
pervade his entire view of human life. And 
as such, it has an essential role to play in the 
educational system of a God-given democ- 
racy. 


Milwaukee Mayor Zeidler Answers 
Chicago Pollution Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the reply of the 
mayor of Milwaukee, Frank Zeidler, to 
Chicago’s pollution charges. 

Their being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In response to charges by Chicago officials 
that Chicago should have the right to divert 
water from Lake Michigan because Mil- 
waukee has a beach pollution problem—a 
nonsequitur argument, I have the following 
observations to make: 

Milwaukee is not alone with a lake pollu- 
tion problem. Chicago probably has its own 
lake pollution problem. I have seen a very 
dirty flotsam and jetsam off Navy pier after 
a heavy rain and had no difficulty in identify- 
ing materials in the grayish, cloudy water. 
The Chicago River pollutes the lake also at 
times. 

As for the suggestion by the sanitary dis- 
trict officials that the sanitary district engi- 
neers visit the Milwaukee area, as far as Iam 
concerned, they are welcome any time to 
come to the city hall to discuss with me 
their and our problems. I feel sure sewer- 
age comission officlals would welcome them 
also. 

However, I would expect, in return, an op- 
portunity to visit their plants and to have 
our experts tell them how to treat their 
sludge, how to meter their water, and how to 
stop much of their industrial pollution so 
that at least they reach our level of purifica- 
tion, which they do not now do. Perhaps 
the exchange of visits might be mutually 
helpful. In the interim Chicago officials 
should agree with us that they will not seek 
additional water diversion, 
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The Sanitary District of Chicago persists in 
its efforts to divert more water from Lake 
Michigan, thus aggravating the pollution 
problem of every other Great Lakes city 
which must return its effluent to the Lakes 
after purification. 

It should be pointed out that the sanitary 
district (by its demand for diversion, is pro- 
posing to flush still greater quantities of un- 
treated or partially treated sewerage down 
the Illinois River, thus avoiding a nuisance 
for itself by creating one for the helpless 
neighbors down the river. They are making 
the downstream situation continually worse. 

Milwaukee, it must be emphasized, has 
achieved the highest degree of purification 
possible under existing technology, and we 
recognize a water pollution problem exists; 
however, this is no justification for any com- 
munity on the lakes demanding that it can 
therefore lower lake levels. Milwaukee will 
solve its problem without lowering lake 
levels and it is reasonable to expect Chicago 
to try to do the same. 


Alabama Legislature Commends Congress 
on Farm Acreage Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislature of Alabama has gone on 
record as wholeheartedly endorsing the 
action of this House in passing H.R. 
7740, the cotton acreage allotment bill. 

Having strongly supported this leg- 
islation, I am pleased to call to the at- 
tention of the Members this resolution: 

House JOINT RESOLUTION 29 
By Messrs. Gilchrist, Solomon, Branyon, 


Harvey, Johnson (J. T. Tom), Oakley, 
Adams (Tallapoosa), Gilmer, Lee and 
Nichols, 


Whereas House Resolution 7740, a Federal 
measure of vital concern to southern cotton 
farmers, has now been passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

Whereas the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 7740 were recommended and endorsed 
by the Alabama Legislative Cotton Study 
Committee and many farmers, ginners, proc- 
essors, and others, and is considered by 
them the most important plece of legisla- 
tion introduced to remedy the grossly in- 
equitable system of transferring cotton al- 
lotment acreage away from the South, the 
traditional cotton-growing area, to the new 
cotton-growing areas of the far war; and 

Whereas the Members of Alabama's con- 
gressional delegation have worked diligently, 
unceasingly, and tirelessly to secure the pas- 
sage of this measure by the Congress: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama, 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
jointly concurring, That we hereby express 
our grateful appreciation to the individuals 
composing Alabama’s congressional delega- 
tion for their herculean and tenacious ef- 
forts, and congratulate them heartily on 
their momentous contribution to the wel- 
fare of the cotton farmers of the South. 

Resolved further, That we extend special 
thanks to the press of Alabama, to the 
publishers of the Progressive Farmer, and to 
the many farmers, ginners, processors, and 
others who promoted and supported this 
important Federal legislation. 


August 17 


Resolved also, That duly attested copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Members 
of Alabama’s congressional delegation, and 
that coples be released forthwith to the 


press. 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
August 7, 1959. 
Concurred in and adopted by the senate 
August 11, 1959. 
Approved by the Governor August 12, 
1959. 


Soil Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the importance of soil conserva- 
tion is widely recognized. 

The Gilmer (Tex.) Mirror on August 
6, 1959, carried a story relating the work 
of a soil conservationist, John Tolbert, 
who is now engaged with other scientists 
in a statewide project mapping the soils 
of Texas. 

Because of the significance of this 
work in conserving our natural resources, 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. z 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He’s MAPPING WIDE AREA—SCIENTIST STA- 
TIONED HERE SAMPLES SOIL 


A soil scientist is now stationed in Gilmer 
and is serving Upshur County and six sur- 
rounding counties, 

The soll scientist, John Tolbert, 23, came 
here from the Northeast Texas area head- 
quarters office in Mount Pleasant. He is 
currently working on a statewide project to 
block-mapped Texas soils and to convert the 
process of survey to the standard soll sur- 
vey map. J 

A more detailed survey than the soll con- 
servation method, the standard soll survey 
gives each type soll a name and detailed de- 
scription, Tolbert explained. It's a soll in- 
ventory. 

Of some 14 counties in the northeast Texas 
area, Gregg and Upshur’s are the only coun- 
ties that have not been converted to the 
standard soll survey, Tolbert said. However, 
he added, these two counties are expected 
to be converted sometime during the fall. 
Only six counties in the State have been 
completely converted. 

A soll sclentist’s study of soll begins with 
the use of aerial photographs. 

Then with samples of earth from selected 
spots he then determines the type of soil 
by measuring the texture and permeability, 
slope of the ground, and the amount of ero- 
sion, Tolbert explained. 

A soil scientist works in cooperation with 
the work unit in each district, which in Up- 
shur County is the Sabine River-Cypress 
Creek Soil Conservation District personnel. 
With information provided by soll scientists, 
the work units make recommendations to 
landowners for the best type of grass or 
legume for a particular type soll. Or if the 
land would grow trees better, that is sug- 
gested, Tolbert added. 

This service, he said, is available for any 
farmer who is interested in and seeks help 
in improving his farm either by building 
ponds, sowing cover crops, or planting trees. 
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Of further ald to the farmer and rancher 
will be published reports containing detailed 
descriptions and characteristics of each type 
soll in the area with a complete coverage of 
the area in block maps. 

Also con lists of adaptable crops, 
recommended fertilizers, and expected yields, 
these reports will be available at the same 
time that the area adopts the standard soil 
survey. Tolbert commented. 

There are two other soil scientists in the 
northeast Texas area—one at Clarksville sery- 
ing the northern section, and another at 
Mount Pleasant serving the central counties. 
Besides Upshur, Tolbert's southern area in- 
cludes Marion, Gregg, Smith, Wood, Rains, 
and part of Van Zandt Counties, 

Prior to Tolbert’s coming here, Upshur 
County was always served by soll scientists 
stationed in neighboring towns. Bill Wal- 
ters, who is now area soil scientist in Gains- 
ville, served this area from Tyler until Jan- 
uary of this year. 

Tolbert began work with the Mount Pleas- 
ant office in 1957 immediately after gradua- 
tion from Texas Tech with a major in 
agronomy, a study of crops and soils and 
their relationship one to another. He is 
orginally from Sherman and attended Tarle- 
ton State College in Stephenville for 2 years. 

Tolbert assumed duties in the Gilmer of- 
fice in early May. He and his wife moved 
here July 25 and are living in the Ira Gunn 
Garage apartment on the Pritchett Highway. 


Another Tirade Against TVA Answered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


y Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr, Speaker, we are all 
aware of the strong feeling of our col- 
league from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] on the 
TVA. Iam sure we all respect his right 
to hold and express his opinions on this 
and any other subject. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, in his most recent expression under 
the heading “Khrushchev Would Feel at 
Home at TVA” appearing in the Appen- 
dix of the Recon August 10 last, the 
gentleman from Iowa makes certain im- 
Plications which as a Representative of 
the people of Tennessee, I cannot over- 
look and leave unanswered. 

The people of Tennessee yield to no 
one in their devotion to the fundamental 
Principles of our country and in their 
abhorrence of communism. 


The people of Tennessee are patriots 
to the core. In fact, Tennessee has won 


the nickname of the “Volunteer State” 
because her sons have volunteered in 
Such great numbers in all our wars to 
Preserve our Nation and the principles 
for which it stamds. Mr. Speaker, the 
People of Tennessee are notable for their 
Tugged individualism and their devotion 
to liberty, freedomi, democracy, and our 
great American way of life. 

Tennessee is the Nation’s most en- 
chanting State. With TVA and our in- 
dustries and agriculture we are building 
1 sound economy and a high standard of 


We are proud of our history, our tradi- 
tions of the past—and we are proud of 
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our present-day progress and our con- 
tributions to the future. 

The implication in Mr. Jensen’s state- 
ment that the people of the TVA area 
are accepting and living with a Commu- 
nist institution in our midst impugns 
both the patriotism and the intelligence 
of our people, not only of Tennessee, but 
also of the other States served by the 
TVA and even their Representatives in 
the Congress. Therefore, in answer I 
denounce the implications of the state- 
ment placed in the Recorp by the gentle- 
man from Iowa on August 10, last. 

The people of our country, through 
their Congress, established the TVA some 
25 years ago. Recently the Congress has 
voted by decisive majorities to continue 
this great institution in the service of 
our Nation. 

Two years ago the Senate voted 61 to 
20 to continue the TVA by providing a 
means for self-financing its power oper- 
ations. 

This year the Senate voted again in 
favor of TVA by a vote of 73 to 17. Dur- 
ing this session the House voted for the 
TVA on two occasions by margins of 
245 to 170 and 242 to 167. 

A few days ago the President signed 
into law the new self-financing bill ap- 
proved by the Congress. Thus, the peo- 
ple of this Nation have repeatedly en- 
dorsed the TVA over the years and, on 
recent occasions, in spite of Mr. JENSEN’s 
opposition. 

This victory was won in spite of the 
opposition of the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Jensen]—and in fact his prediction 
that the bill would never become law. 
It is the law of the land today. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam sure that every one 


of those who voted in favor of the TVA 


bill and the President as well, in approv- 
ing the measure, will resent strongly the 
implication that his vote and participa- 
tion indicates any acceptance of any 
Communist ideas, as Mr. JENSEN would 
imply. 

Mr. Speaker, I have my own reserva- 
tions about Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to 
our country. Personally, I do not think 
Mr. Khruschev should have been in- 
vited to the United States. I see no 
reason why we should roll out the red 
carpet to those who have denounced our 
way of life and have dedicated them- 
selves to the overthrow of democracy 
and our way of life. However, Mr. 
Khrushchev has been invited to become 
a guest of our country and should the 
President and the State Department in- 
clude a visit to Tennessee in his itin- 
erary, I will say to my colleague from 
Iowa that our people will proudly show 
the TVA to him—the world’s greatest 
example of water resource develop- 
ment—where floods have been har- 
nessed, navigation and commerce pro- 
moted and where great hydroelectric 
power dams produce low cost electricity 
for sale to the people and for the defense 
of our country. The TVA is one of the 
greatest showcases in America of de- 
mocracy in action. Thousands of inter- 
ested visitors annually come to visit and 
see this great system of rivers harnessed 
ee benefit of all the people of our 

ation. 
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The TVA is not all that the people of 
Tennessee can show Mr. Khrushchev, We 
could proudly show him the great 
atomic energy plant where the atom was 
harnessed and where atomic energy was 
developed and the atomic bomb pro- 
duced—the bomb that ended the war 
and saved the lives of millions of our 
own soldiers and those of our allies. 

We could show him our great indus- 
tries, farms and factories. 

We could proudly show him our great 
educational institutions—the University 
of Tennessee, Vanderbilt University and 
a score of other great public and private 
colleges. 

We could show him our great religious 
institutions—for ours is a State where 
religious freedom abounds to the fullest, 

In Tennessee we could show him the 
homes and shrines of three great Presi- 
dents of the United States—Andrew 
Jackson, Andrew Johnson, and James 
K. Polk. 

We could show him the mountains and 
hills and valleys from which the Vol- 
unteers marched forth to King’s Moun- 
tain with Sevier to New Orleans with 
the immortal Andrew Jackson, and 
from which the sons of Tennessee have 
marched to every war for which our 
country has fought for freedom—free- 
dom for ourselves and others. 

In short, if Mr. Khrushchev comes to 
Tennessee we could show him at every 
turn a State where freedom is as natu- 
ral and necessary to the lives of our peo- 
ple as the very air they breathe. We 
could show him a land of God fearing 
people, and churches and homes where 
Christianity abounds and communism is 
abhorred. 

Thus, the implication in Mr. JENsEN’s 
statement that if he visited the TVA 
area Mr. Khrushchey would find a little 
communistie island in our country is one 
which I highly resent, not only as an in- 
dividual, but as the representative of the 
people of Tennessee. 

I should point out that a few years 
ago a group of Soviet Russian agricul- 
tural experts, headed by the Soviet Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Viadimar Matske- 
vich, visited the State of Iowa to inspect 
the great farms of that State—Mr,. JEN- 
sen’s State. I recall that these officials, 
guests of our Nation, were accorded 
every proper courtesy while visiting in 
Towa; and knowing the natural courtesy 
and hospitality of the fine people of 
Iowa, I am sure that these Soviet visitors. 
were made to feel at home as much as 
possible under the circumstances. 

Reports in the press at the time stated 
how much the visitors from Soviet Rus- 
sia were impressed with the farms of 
Iowa. It would be ridiculous for any- 
one to imply that this common interest 
in farming evidenced any common in- 
terest on the part of the people from 
Iowa for collectivized farming or any 
other communistic ideas; but no more 
ridiculous than the aspersion about TVA 
which Mr, Jensen makes in his state- 
ment. 

The controversy about the TVA is old 
and has been bitter at times. I would be 
the first to defend any member’s right 
to express himself fully and completely 
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on this subject—whether he is for the 
TVA or against the TVA. Mr. JENSEN 
is a known extremist on this subject and 
we have respected his right to be ex- 
treme. But, Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
there are limits to intemperance on this 
or any other matter; and in this in- 
stance, the gentleman from Iowa, in my 
opinion, is exceeding those limits. In so 
doing he has not only impugned the good 
people of my State and the South, and 
the Members of this body, but has also 
done a disservice to the people of his 
own great State of Iowa—whose Gover- 
nor recently publicly stated that the 
views of Mr. Jensen did not represent 
the views of the people and citizens of 
Iowa. Tirades and extremism and at- 
tacks on our American institutions must 
be answered and stopped in the interest 
of preserving America. 


Increasing Our Cultural Relations With 
Eastern Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o! 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
visit of Vice President Nox to the So- 
viet Union and Poland and the an- 
nouncement of the exchange of visits 
between Mr. Khrushchey and Mr. Eisen- 
hower have created a new international 
climate in which anxiety and expecta- 
tion are mingled. On balance I am con- 
vinced that the exchange of visits be- 
tween the heads of state of the two chief 
adversaries in the world struggle will be 
a ‘good thing. I believe Mr. Nrxon’s 
visit to Poland has strengthened the 
ties between that country and our own, 
Recently I have proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act the 
building of a children’s hospital in 
Krakow with counterpart funds cred- 
ited to Poland. 

In our preoccupation with the in- 

creased tempo of interchange with Po- 
land and the U.S.S.R., we may be in 
danger of overlooking the other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe such as Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. On August 5, 
an editor in the Washington Post and 
“Times Herald said that ‘this newspaper 
hopes that the [Nixon] visit to Warsaw 
will be the beginning of an American 
policy of paying more attention to the 
countries of Eastern Europe.” 

Mr. President, I think the time has 
come for use to explore the possibility of 
increased cultural and intellectual con- 
tacts with all eastern European coun- 
tries. The opportunities for this are not, 
of course, so great as those in Poland, 
but I believe that an approach can and 
should be made. 


A few days ago a proposal for 
strengthening American-Hungarian cul- 
tural relations came to my attention, It 
was written by Dr. Bernadotte E. 
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Schmitt, professor emeritus of modern 
history of the University of Chicago. I 
think this modest proposal, which rec- 
ommends donations of books from the 
United States to Hungarian libraries, 
the exchange of publications and even- 
tually the exchange of scholarships be- 
tween the two countries, is worthy of 
most serious consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Schmitt's proposal and 
the editorial from the August 5 Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
posal and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROPOSAL FOR STRENGTHENING AMERICAN- 

HUNGARIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 
(By Bernadotte E. Schmitt) 

In the last several years it became ap- 
parent that there is a deep feeling of need for 
a development of organized cultural rela- 
tions on broader scale between the United 
States and Hungary. The encouraging suc- 
cess of the present American program in 
Poland suggests a similar approach in Hun- 
gary. Although the present Hungarian Gov- 
ernment follows a different course from that 
of the Polish Government in relation to offi- 
cial contacts between the two countries, this 
does not preclude the possibility of a cultural 
approach with official Hungarian cooperation. 

I submit the following proposal for the 
serious consideration of the U.S. Government, 

I. BOOK DONATIONS 

I propose that a selected group of Hun- 
garian libraries should receive, as a gift of 
the United States, a well-balanced selection 
of American books and serial publications 
ranging in number from 500 to 2.000. 

I would suggest that the Library of the 


' Hungarian Academy of Sciences and the Na- 


tional Széchényi Library, both in Budapest, 
receive the largest contingent, perhaps 2,000 
books each. The 14 university libraries 
should be given 1,200 to 1,500 titles and 
some 40 other important libraries, including 
the National Medical Library, the National 
Technical Library, the National Agricultural 
Library, and the National cal Library 
(established in 1958) should receive 500 
selected titles. 

The selection of these materials could be 
done by a small committee of scholars who 
know both American resources and Hun- 
garlan needs, 

The following scholars have expressed their 
willingness to serve on such a committee if 
they are requested to do so: 

Dr. Elemer Bako, Hungarian reference li- 
brarian, Library of Congress. 

Prof. William Columbus Davis, department 
of history, George Washington University. 

Dr. William Harlen Gilbert, Jr., anthro- 
pologist, legislative reference service, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Prof. Wood Gray, department of history, 
George Washington University. 

Mr. Edmund C. Rowan, director, Hungarian 
refugee scientist project, National Academy 
of Science. 

This book donation proposal was prompted 
by increasing evidence of interest in Amer- 
ican culture, literature, history, and the 
American way of life in general, on the part 
of Hungarian scholars, librarians, eto. The 
Hungarian events in 1956 produced consid- 
erable educational reform in the country. 
English language and literature are being 
taught again in universities 
which unfortunately do not have the neces- 
sary books for teaching and research pur- 
poses, much less the financial means to pur- 
chase valuable and well-balanced collections. 
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H. EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Exchange of current publications and ret- 
rospective materials between American 
and Hungarian institutions (academies, uni- 
versities, research institutions, funds, socie- 
ties, etc.) should be encouraged and chan- 
neled along the lines indicated in the book 
donation program. 

The Ubrary of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences and several other libraries have 
already expressed their eagerness to develop 
such contacts, especially with American uni- 
versity libraries. 

This type of voluntary and institutional 
contacts would be extremely fruitful in 
further strengthening of cultural ties, com- 
mon research interests, personal and other 
bonds as envisioned by the “People to Peo- 
ple” program. There is a general trend in 
Hungary to evaluate traditional historical 
ties between the United States and that 
country, and in a growing number of cases 
in an appreciative form. Cultural exchange 
contacts as described above would encourage 
and broaden this sort of trend in publishing 
and research activities in Hungary. 

III. EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Exchange scholarships of the same char- 
acter and volume as provided under the 
foreign leadership program between this 
country and Finland could be extended for 
Hungarian scholars, and if possible, for 
graduate students and young researchers. (If 
we can accept Russian scholars and repre- 
sentatives of different fields of knowledge, 
art and interests in this country without 
endangering our internal and international 
security, we should express at least the same 
degree of recognition to representatives of 
the cultural life of a country which just 
recently proved how far its intellectual 
circles are from being taken in by Commu- 
nist ideas.) 

This part of the program could be de- 
veloped through the National Academy of 
Science and other proper channels in this 
country which have a staff for administrat- 
ing such programs. 

IV. WELFARE AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The possibility of a more comprehensive 
program of cultural exchange should be con- 
sidered. In this area opportunities may 
soon present themselves for welfare programs 
and exchanges in the performing arts. 

Perhaps American agricultural products 
could be sold to the Hungarian Government 
for local currency. This would provide at 
least a considerable part of the budget for 
financing modest programs of exchange and 
may open the door to further cultural and 
welfare activities. 


MR. NIXON IN POLAND 


In many ways it is too bad that Vice 
President Nrxon’s visit to Warsaw has been 
overshadowed by the news of the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchey meetings. The tumul- 
tuous welcome Mr. Nrxon received in Poland 
could not have been staged; it demon- 
strated the great reservoir of genuine good 
will for Americans among the Polish people. 
Mr. Nrxon’s task has been an extremely 
delicate one: to replentsh this reservoir 
without complicating the problems of Po- 
land’s precarious independence. In essence 
his job has been to convey American sup- 
port but to avoid ostentation that could 
provoke a new Soviet squeeze on the limited 
freedoms under Polish communism. 8 

That Mr. Nrxon was the first high West- 
ern official to talk with Communist Party 
Leader Gomulka is in itself something of a 
feat. The Vice President did well to show 
special concern for Polish fears of a new 
war. Perhaps in private conversation he 
was able further to allay any apprehensions 
that the United States is promoting German 
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expansionism, and to encourage some sort 
of Polish und with West Ger- 
many. A quiet agreement between Warsaw 
end Bonn could do a great deal to relieve 
es, and help the solution of other prob- 
ems, 

This newspaper hopes that the visit to 
Warsaw will be the beginning to an Amer- 
lean policy of paying more attention to the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Of all the 
Soviet-bloc countries Poland ts by all odds 
the freest—Yugoslavia is no longer part of 
the Soviet bloc—and there are some ex- 
traordinary reasons for the position of the 
Warsaw regime. But the cause of more in- 
dependence and freedom elsewhere would 
best be served in present circumstances, not 
by urging an overthrow of communism and 
return to the old social system, but by indi- 
Cating that the United States thinks these 
countries important and does not believe 
that Moscow invariably speaks for them. To 
ignore them is merely to strengthen Mr. 
Khrushchey's hold. 


Public Works Appropriations Bill of 1960 
Rejects “No New Starts” Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
passed and sent to the President the 
Public works appropriation bill for the 

year 1960. In view of the con- 
tinuing interest of Members of the 
House and others in the results of our 
action, I believe it is appropriate to point 
out further that in enacting this bill the 
Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses, and the Congress itself, did not 
accept the “no new starts” policy which 
Was expressed in the budget presented 
by the Budget Bureau and the President. 
The action of the Congress in approving 
this bill evidences a rejection of the “no 
new starts” policy and a firm approval 
of a reasonable program of continuing 
construction of worthwhile and needed 
Projects and studies of other future proj- 
ects by both the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 
Partment of Interior. 

It will be recalled that in submitting 
the public works budget the President 
and the Budget Bureau favored a policy 
of continuing the construction of proj- 
€cts already begun but of not undertak- 

any new starts or even the planning 
of new projects. The Appropriations 
Committee of this body disagreed with 

policy and expressed itself in favor 
of carrying on the program of water re- 
Source development in an orderly and 
Uninterrupted manner. The Subcom- 
Mittee on Public Works Appropriations 
approved and recommended funds for 
37 new construction starts and for the 
planning of 11 other projects. The 
House approved this recommendation in 
Passing the bill. 

The Senate added 30 additional starts 
and 33 new planning studies of other 
Projects. The conferees compromised 
on 52 new starts and 30 planning studies. 
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This decision by the conferees was ac- 
cepted by both bodies in the passage of 
teen works appropriation bill for 

60. 

It should be noted that the additional 
new starts and studies involve an added 
cost of less than $25 million over the 
budget as submitted to the Congress. So 
that, although the funds appropriated 
are close to the recommendation of the 
President, the policy underlying the use 
of the funds is quite different. 

Apparently it is the philosophy of the 
Budget Bureau and the administration 
that the principal function of the public 
works program is to provide employment 
in poor times and that in good times we 
should stop or delay the development of 
the Nation’s water resources, 

In passing this appropriation bill, the 
Congress has refused to take such a nar- 
row and limited view, and has, instead, 
looked upon our water resource develop- 
ment program as a positive program to 
develop the capabilities of our Nation 
for the continued growth and prosperity 
of the entire country. These programs 
are more than expenditures—they are 
investments in America. Our Nation 
must have a well-planned and continuing 
program of both construction and plan- 
ning; in the long run this is more eco- 
nomical, practical, and represents sound 
policy. 

Granting that in times of economic 
stress we can also use this program as an 
economic stimulant, it would neverthe- 
less be foolish to restrict the surveying 
and planning of any new projects. Only 
with intelligent and deliberate planning 
can we make sure that we have on the 
shelf, as it were, well-thought-out proj- 
ects that the Nation will need if an eco- 
nomice emergency should develop. 

Therefore, in repudiating the no-new- 
starts policy, the Congress in my view 
acted wisely and with a forward-looking 
perspective, to provide for an orderly de- 
velopment of our resources at this time 
in step with the growth of our Nation. 


Campaign of Postmaster General To Elim- 
inate Obscene Material From the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Postmaster General, the Honorable Ar- 
thur Summerfield, is conducting an in- 
tensive campaign for the elimination of 
smutty material from the mails. This 
campaign is of interest to every citizen 
concerned about the distribution of this 
material as it affects our youth. 

Those of us who are familiar with the 
type of pornographic material that is 
sent through the mail share the views 
of the Postmaster General and urge him 
to intensify his campaign against this 
type of material. Our decent citizens 
are requesting it. 
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The Postmaster General has author- 
ity to open and inspect second-class, 
third-class, and fourth-class mail, but 
is prevented from opening and inspect- 
ing first-class mail. 

There are indications that much of 
this material is being distributed 
through first-class mail. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 
the Congress will take another look at 
the handling of this type of mail; and 
I also hope that we may be able to 
write additional legislation, if necessary, 
to eliminate it. 

In a recent issue of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor there appeared an excel- 
lent article entitled “The smut Cam- 
paign’ Via the Mails,” written by Jose- 
phine Ripley. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be made a part of these 
remarks and be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE “Smut CAMP. " VIA THE MAILS 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

There has been public debate in recent 
weeks over whether Postmaster General 
Summerfield is riding a broomstick, or 
whether he is merely wielding it in the 
manner for which it was designed. 

As the Postmaster General sees it, noth- 
ing but a “clean sweep” will rid the matis 
of an unprecedented flood of “obscene and 
pornographic materials.” 

The distribution of this material is a 
$500 million racket, he has warned. He is 
particularly alarmed because the racket is 
directed primarily at young people. From 
what the Post Office Department already 
knows of the operation, and from ma- 
terial confiscated, there is reason to believe 
some 1 million young people will be ap- 
proached in this way during the coming 
year. 

While the Postmaster General has been 
provided with a broom for keeping the malls 
clean, in the form of laws which make him 
responsible for preventing their misuse, he 
May use that broom only under eertain 
conditions. 

Some feel that the Post Office Department 
does not have sufficient authority to deal 
with the problem; others feel that the 
jurisdiction should rest wholly with the 
courts, 

For while the Post Office Department is 
charged with keeping the mails free of ob- 
scene and indecent material, there is no 
clear-cut definition of these terms. The de- 
termination must lie with the individual 
responsible for making the ruling. 

This first determination is made within 
the Department, by its lawyers, then by 
the examiners, and finally, after it has 
passed through various processes and hear- 
ings, by the judicial officer.” 

At this point, if the publisher is still on 
the negative end of the decision, he may 
appeal to the courts. Congress passed its 
first antiobscenity law in 1873. Since then 
there have been various changes and amend- 
ments, Today it is a Federal crime to use 
the malis in interstate commerce to sell or 
distribute anything that is obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, filthy, or indecent. 

This material, in general, takes tha form 
of pictures, films, cartoons, or questionable 
It is generally transmitted by 
second-, third-, or fourth-class mail. 2 

The Post Office Department has authority 
to inspect such classes of mail if there is 
reason to suspect it contains matter of this 
kind. It may also check mail of this type if 
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it suspects the content ineligible for the 
class in which it is dispatched. 

But the Department has no authority, 
without obtaining a search warrant, to open 
first-class mail, even though it knows that 
letter-class mail is being used for trans- 
mitting obscene material. 

In fact, the Department has evidence that 
the peddlers of indecent material to teen- 
agers are actually distributing their wares 
by letter mail. The Postmaster General 
does not ask for censorship authority, but he 
is appealing to parents and teenagers them- 
selves to report the receipt of such material 
to the postal authorities. 

Although the Post Office Department has 
been much in the news in recent weeks over 
its ban on the D. H. Lawrence book (later 
reversed by a Federal court judge), it is 
rarely that the Department takes action on 
a novel. 

In the first place, the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not have the personnel to review 
books. Moreover, books are not, generally 
speaking, transported by mail, at least in 
bulk, There are other and cheaper modes 
of transportation. 

The Department had plenty of warning, 
however, in the case of the Lawrence novel. 
In fact, it was the publisher who sounded 
the warning—in loud tones. 

Thus the Postmaster General was forced 
to either ban the book or, in effect, approve 
it. In any case, the publisher could hardly 
fail to gain from the publicity. And ob- 
viously did. 

But what the Postmaster General would 
prefer to publicize is what he calls the 
“smut campaign” being conducted by means 
of the mails on a wholesale scale, and in a 
far more sinister way. 

He is deeply disturbed about this, particu- 
larly since it is being aimed more and more 
at the Nation’s children—teenage boys and 


girls.” 
This Is What the People Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 16, 1959. 
It is the best analysis of the vote on the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in the House of 
Representatives that I have seen, to date. 

The House of Representatives is near- 
est to the people and more likely to reflect 
their true thinking. The people are not 
often roused, having many worries and 
responsibilities of their own that have 
nothing to do with government and poli- 
tics. But, when they are truly aroused 
they speak with a mighty voice and this 
voice the House of Representatives heard 
and responded to. 

Let us not forget that there are still 
144 million of our population who do not 
belong to any labor union and their rights 
must be considered and protected. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
16, 1959] 
Tris Is WHat THE PEOPLE WANT 

The wave of public opinion which carried 
the Landrum-Griffin labor bill high and 
wide through the House last week is still at 
full crest. This is the central fact con- 
fronting a House-Senate conference which 
will shortly determine whether the country 
15 ay be granted genuine labor reform in 
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The victory won in the House on Thurs- 
day, and repeated overwhelmingly on Fri- 
day, means that the Nation as a whole will 
no longer tolerate the claims of certain 
shabby labor leaders and their unscrupulous 
cohorts to be above morality and the law. 
It was an extraordinary display of the popu- 
lar will, led by the President and refiected 
by the Representatives. There is now no 
longer any doubt about the issues or the 
means of resolving them. 

But the bill is not yet law. In April, 
the Senate passed a reform measure of its 
own under the sponsorship of Senator KEN- 
NEDY, and the two must be reconciled by 
conferees of both Houses. The Kennedy 
bill is much the weaker piece of legisla- 
tion, compromised from the start by an at- 
tempt to avoid the disapproval of the unions. 
Although it took color at the last moment 
from the impasisoned efforts of Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, it is a poor substitute for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

So there is still one more battle to fight. 
It has been suggested that the conference 
accept the House bill without further ado, 
but we dare not hope it will be as easy as 
that. The chief points of debate are likely 
to be the curbs the House has imposed on 
secondary boycotting and blackmail picket- 
ing, curbs which are anathema to Jimmy 
Hoffa but which would put a stop to some 
of the most blatant Teamster brigandage. 
The Kennedy bill is largely innocent of such 
restrictions. Where the bills do agree is the 
necessity for unions to disclose their finan- 
cial affairs and the protection of union 
democracy. 

These curbs on practice are the contro- 
versial provisions. The House conferees will 
support them in the spirit of thelr victory 
there. The Senators are e to balk, 
but just how strongly and for how long? 
Senator KENNEDY, who will set the keynote 
for his colleagues, says that compromise will 
be difficult, but that it must be achieved. 
Otherwise, as he knows, there will be no 
labor legislation whatever this session. Is 
there a hint here that the Senator's anten- 
nae are also registering the shockwaves of 
public opinion? 

Let us hope so. For this is Congress’ 
great opportunity to set in order the house 
that labor cannot set in order for itself, 
And this reform is what the country de- 
mands, 


Unemployment in State of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on several previous occasions 
this year, I have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD information to the ef- 
fect that, while the national employment 
picture is brightening, the picture in my 
own State of West Virginia is not wholly 
one of rosy improvement, 

As a further illustration of this un- 
pleasant reality, there appeared on the 
front page of last Wednesday’s Charles- 
ton Gazette two adjoining stories—one 
of them proclaiming that American em- 
ployment in July was the highest in his- 
tory, and the other pointing out that un- 
employment claims in West Virginia are 
rising. 

In order that the Members of Congress 
may be reminded that our country still 
has depressed areas, and that the need 
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for an area redevelopment program to 
deal with technological unemployment is 
still with us, I ask unanimous consent 
that the two items from the newspaper 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Charleston Gazette, Aug. 12, 1959] 
U.S. Jos Toran Hrrs PEAK IN JULY 


WASHINGTON.—More Americans had jobs 
in July than in any previous month. There 
were 67,594,000 employed. 

The Government’s monthly job survey 
showed 252,000 more employed than in June, 
which also was a record, There are 2,415,000 
more jobs than a year ago. 

Unemployment declined by 238,000 from 
June to 3,744,000 in July. This is a decline 
of 1,550,000 from July 1958. 

Seymour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for Manpower, said in re- 
leasing the new data Tuesday that they 
showed a further and continuing improve- 
ment in the overall employment picture. 

The seasonally adjusted ratio of workers 
idle, but seeking jobs, to the rest of the work 
force rose in July to 5.1 percent from 4.9 in 
June. The long-term unemployed—those 
idle 15 weeks or longer—dropped by 110,000 
in July to 820,000. This is less than half the 
figure a year ago. 

One sidelight to the new report is that 
unemployment among Negro workers is 11 
percent, or more than double the 4.5 idle rate 
among white workers, 

The July employment increase came de- 
spite a more than seasonal decline in farm 
employment attributed to bad crop weather 
in many areas—primarily in the South. 

Farm employment declined by 406,000 to 
6,825,000. But nonfarm employment reached 
a record 60,769,000, up 658,000 from June. 

Many of the youngsters who flooded the 
labor market in June seeking temporary jobs 
during their summer vacation, found work 
in July. Unemployment in the 14-to-24- 
year age category dropped 364,000 over the 
month. A 

The factory workweek declined slightly 
to an average 40.4 hours. This is still more 
than an hour longer than a year ago and 
represents the longest July workweek since 
1955. 

UNEMPLOYMENT Rises IN State py 5,006 

CLAIMS 

Unemployment in West Virginia is on the 
upswing with a total of 21,662 claims being 
filed under the State’s unemployment com- 
pensation program, the Employment Secu- 
rity Department reported Tuesday. 

The figure compares with 19,311 claims 
filed last week, compared with 3,431 for the 
report shows that 5,006 initial claims were 
filed last week, compared with 3,431 for the 
previous week. Continued claims equaled 
16,656 for the week ended last Saturday, 
against 15,880 the week before. 

A total of $538,095 was paid in unemploy- 
ment compensation last week, leaving the 
cash balance at $37,756,997. 


James L. E. Jappe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 


terday, Sunday, August 16, Mr. James 
L. E. Jappe of Cleveland, Ohio, died at 
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his summer home on Sheep Island in 
Rideau Lake, Ontario. He was 68 years 
old and one of the best known person- 
alities in the State, as well as one of its 
most influential Jimmy was an attor- 
ney, publicist, politician, and lobbyist 
extraordinaire. Among the many posts 
he filled in his lifetime were secretary to 
the Republican National Convention 
committees in Cleveland in 1924 and 
1936, assistant secretary of the Republi- 
can National Committee, legislative rep- 
resentative in Columbus for the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, the Cleve- 
land and Ohio State Bar Associations, 
and many other State and local organi- 
zations, He was the friend and confi- 
dante of many Members of this Con- 
gress, and I cannot put into words the 
tremendous help and inspiration he has 
been to me. It is impossible to estimate 
the great personal loss his passing means 
to literally hundreds of people, and I 
know that every Member of this body 
who knew him will agree with the senti- 
ments expressed in an editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer which follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 17, 

1959 
James L. E. Jarre 

Jimmy Jappe probably had more friends 
than any other man in our town. The 
first tenet of the creed he lived by was to 
help other people; he enjoyed doing it, and 
the people he did favors for became his 
lasting friends. 

Jappe was also a natural born promoter, 
and whether he was promoting a Russian 
ballet at the old Euclid Avenue Opera House 
or a project to fill the Cleveland Stadium 
with the biggest baseball crowd ever as- 
sembled up to that time, he devoted his full 
energies to the task. 

As a politician, Jappe operated behind the 
scenes. He helped manage national con- 
ventions of the Republican Party in Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Philadelphia. He was a 
friend of Presidents, Cabinet members, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, Governors, State legis- 
lators, councilmen and precinct committee- 
men, the latter category being the only po- 
litical office which he ever held or to which 
he ever aspired. 

Jappe had an intimate knowledge of Ohio 
Politics and Ohio politicians, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic. He was an effective 
and highly ethical lobbyist in Columbus and 
he was a close adviser of many a neophyte 
legislator who went on to achieve higher 
office and honors. 

As a lobbyist, however, Jappe did not 
Confine his efforts to matters in which his 
clients were interested. He helped to secure 
the enactment of many measures which he 
belleved to be in the public interest. One 
Of these was a project to recodify the Ohio 
laws. He originated it, secured legislative 
approval of it and became one of the mem- 
bers of the commission which carried it out. 

His denth is a loss to the city, the State, 
and the Nation. 


Amendment of Transportation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Di THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, in 
the nature of a resolution, addressed to 
Mr. W. P. Kennedy, president, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from the North Dakota legislative 
board, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men relating to their support of the so- 
called Case amendment to the Transpor- 
tation Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: í 

NORTH DAKOTA LEGISLATIVE BOARD, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAIN MEN, 
Fargo, N. Dak., July 22, 1959. 
Mr. W. P. KENNEDY, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sm AND BrorHer: Whereas the 1958 
Transportation Act has resulted in the prac- 
tical removal from the jurisdiction of the 
North Dakota State Public Service Commis- 
sion of the authority to determine the need 
for railroad transportation within the State 
of North Dakota; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this commit- 
tee that the application of said act has de- 
prived the citizens of this State of much- 
needed transportation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee go on rec- 
ord as being in support of the Case amend- 
ment to said Transportation Act as one 
means of alleviating the impact of said act 
on the citizens and their requirements for 
railroad transportation of this State, and 
that this committee urge upon the two 
U.S, Senators and two U.S. Congresamen of 
the State of North Dakota that they support 
the Case amendment to said act. 

Fraternally yours, 
S. F. KALUZA, Secretary. 
B. J. DELMORE, Chairman. 
A. F. FORD, 
State Legislative Representative. 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
included the 22d article of a series by Ed- 
itor Charles L. Dancey appearing in the 
August 10 issue of the Peoria Journal 
Star: 

FINDS BAKU Has ORIENTAL FLAVOR 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Bagu.—Only 3 hours in the Big Russian 
jet from Stalingrad to Baku, following the 
Caspitan seacoast much of the way. Baku 
sticks out into the sea on a peninsula, and 
is cool and comfortable. No screens and no 
flies. 

(Stalingrad was hot. About Uke Peoria 
this time of year. The only screens I've 
seen in the Soviet Union—and some files.) 

The camera is nix in Baku between the oll- 
fields and the great harbor that backgrounds 
the whole city. Also, here were the most 
police I have seen anywhere, and they have 
always been plentiful. There is an average 
of three uniformed cops in every downtown 
city block. 

There were approximately 50 MIG fighter 
planes on the big paved airstrip where we 
landed, besides commercial aircraft. 

We drove to town through a fores of oll 
derricks and past miles of low homes built 
of soft Umestone blocks, It looks like ‘a 
Mexican countryside both in these dwellings 
and the parched ground. 
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The people are dark, with aquiline fea- 
tures—Arabic in appearance. The buildings 
of prominence, the furniture, the dress, 
everything seems to have an oriental flavor, 

Here again, as on the boat, (indeed wher- 
ever I get away from a strictly tourist eating 
isolation) the Soviet “boilermaker” seems to 
be the most popular appetized at all meals. 
That is, everyone seems to launch his meal 
with 150 or 200 grams of vodka and a bottle 
or two of beer. This includes breakfast. I 
would guess that 150 grams would make 
about four shots, The book says 150 grams 
is 5 ounces and not infrequently they reorder 
when the food comes. 

I also buzzed through the old city here—a 
veritable Casbah, with streets narrower than 
our snuggest downtown alleys winding every 
which way. 

Here I managed to meet only two local 
citizens unofficially, both Azerbaijanese. 
They repeated over and over to be sure I 
understood that while they spoke Russian 
to me that they were not “Rooskee” but 
Azerbaijan. 

I wished I could take one of these young 
men home, I would get rich. He is strik- 
ingly handsome, and also rugged and virile. 
A Gilbert Roland type only better looking, 
and a very mobile and expressive face with 
startling light green eyes flashing out of his 
dark face and very dark brows. 

Here I attended the ballet—best entertain- 
ment I have seen. The setting was fabulous, 
the costuming splendid, and the dancing, of 
course, superb, The ballet was one enacting 
an old legend of Azerbaijan concerning a 
king who fell in love with a maiden who 
turned out to be the daughter of one of his 
many wives. 

I was told that I would back-track here, 
fiying to Tbilisi in the heart of the Caucasus 
Mountains, the capital city of Georgia, and 
the home city of Josef Djugashivili (alias 
Stalin). Also, that I would fly in a special 
plane carrying only me and a West German 
Jazz band. 

So, on to Tbilisi. 


Rev. Ford Lewis, of First Unitarian 
Church, Portland, Oreg., Supports 
Mercy Fleet Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of the pro- 
posal for a Great White Fleet of hospi- 
tal ships, which would take the wonders 
of modern healing to the backward na- 
tions of the world, where there prevails 
a shockingly high infant mortality rate 
and where millions are afflicted with con- 
genital blindness and other tragic dis- 
eases, 

Life magazine has advanced the sug- 
gestion that we take some of dur hospi- 
tal ships out of mothballs and send them 
across the seven seas with guardian 
angels of mercy aboard—namely, doc- 
tors and nurses and various medical 


my home community, on August 2, 1959, 
by Dr. 2 Lewis, 
the First Unitarian 
has emphasized in his message that few 
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legislative proposals would so circulate 
and translate into action the noble mes- 
sage of the New Testament. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress in support of the Great White Fleet 
proposal by Dr. Ford Lewis, entitled 
“From Mothballs to Mercy Missions,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
for the information of those of my col- 
leagues who likewise are supporting this 
humanitarian idea, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From MOTHBALLS To Mercy MISSIONS 

(By Dr. Ford Lewis) 
1 


Perhaps no dream of the human race has 
been more persistent and widely cherished 
the dream of universal peace. In spite 
e fact that no generation since human 
began has been without its quota of 
en continue to hope and believe that 
possible. In spite of the fact that 
ions of the world are now in a posi- 
destroy more lives, more homes, more 
„ and more civilization in one day than 
been destroyed in the entire span of 
recorded history, we are bold enough to be- 
lieve in peace as a practical ideal, and to 
work for it. 

Only today our Vice President, who has 
been on an extended visit to Russia in the 
interests of peace, has left that land and 
started home. Representatives of the four 
most powerful nations in the world have 
been for several months engaged in discus- 
sions in Geneva, attempting to resolve the 
critical issues of the occupation of Berlin 
and German unification as well as pave the 
way for a summit conference to deal with 
all questions of war and peace. 

The dream simply will not die—that the 
time will come when nations “shall beat 
thelr swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks: nations shall not 
lift up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” Not all the Bi- 
ble, of course, points to peace. The early 
and more primitive parts of the Old Testa- 
ment begin with a tribal war god leading his 
chosen people to bloody triumphs over their 
enemies. Over the centuries during which 
the Scriptures were compiled, the social vi- 
sion broadened. The community of man 
was widened and made more inclusive. The 
idea of the brotherhood of man reached a 
high eminence in the writings of the Old 
Testament prophets and was recapitulated 
in the thought of Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment apostles. Beginning with a god whose 
highest social vision was a tribal victory, the 
Bible ends with a God whose worshipers 
pray for a worldwide kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace. 

It was the persistent quest for peaceful 
coexistence that led during the medieval 
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period in Europe to an arrangement called 


peace of God. Fighting was prohibited in 
churches and around all shrines and holy 
Places. Noncombatant populations were 
protected. Persons who violated these pro- 
hibitions were anathematized. They were 
placed under an ecclesiastical curse inyoly- 
ing excommunication from the church and 
damnation. 

The truce of God was similarly enforced 
to assure peaceful weekends. It prohibited 
all fighting between Thursday evening and 
Monday morning. We may think this 
quaint and naive. Furthermore, when we 
reflect that one of the objectives of the 
church in enforcing these rules was to 
achieve a peaceful Europe in order to or- 
ganize the Crusades, we may be inclined to 
discount the whole thing. Nevertheless, the 
search for peace will go on in our time with 
or without our cooperation, just as it has in 
the past. 
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In the 14th century, Dante proposed a 
world empire for the purpose of ending war. 
During the same century, Pierre Dubois put 
forth the idea of a permanent arbitration 
tribunal, History has vindicated the wis- 
dom of this suggestion, but he was 500 
years ahead of his time. In the early 17th 
century, Henry IV of France proposed a 
world confederation in the interests of peace. 
Toward the end of the 17th century, William 
Penn detailed a plan to establish an inter- 
national federation between independent na- 
tions for the prevention of war. Meanwhile, 
Hugo Grotious laid the foundation for inter- 
national law in his book, “The Law of War 
and Peace,” written during the 30-Year 
War, one of the most destructive holocausts 
man has ever inflleted upon himself. 

All the countries of the world have made 
their contribution to the effort for peace. 
Utilitarians and rationalists in England, en- 
cyclopediasts and physlocrats in France, and 
idealists in Germany have all worked toward 
this end. A half-dozen or so international 
peace congresses were organized in Europe 
during the 19th century. The history of 
the League of Nations, the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference of 1921, the London 
Conference of 1930, the various peace pacts 
and pledges are well known. Altogether too 
well known, also, is the fact that in spite 
of these conscientious efforts to maintain 
peace, we are still trying to recover from 
our most recent and worst world war. 

We should not be surprised, I suppose, 
that many persons are disillusioned. They 
think that a peaceful world society is a 
false and impossible goal. I have heard 
some religious fundamentalists quote the 
Bible to prove that wars will never cease. 
These people lack faith. They lack faith in 
themselves and the ideal of a peaceful world. 
There is no better evidence than this that 
they lack faith in God, the very God whom 
they purport to quote literally in support of 
the inevitability of war. If a man denies 
the possibility of achieving the highest hu- 
man dream, he denies either the power or 
the love of God, or both, His thinking has 
not evolved with the Bible. He is left in the 
neolithic backwash of primitive tribalism in 
which God chooses among the nations and 
takes sides and supervises the slaughter of 
one nation by another. But the god they 
worship was outmoded 2,500 years ago when 
the Hebrew prophets elevated Yahweh above 
the nationalistic policies of the tribe and 
revealed God as a moral judge, a god of 
peace and justice and of all mankind. 

Our question is not the academic one of 
whether peace is theoretically possible, but 
what can we do to make It probable? What 
can we do to advance the cause of peace? 
Can we do anything as people to people“ 
to use the words of President Eisenhower? 
One specific proposal has been made which I 
think has great merit. Parenthetically, let 
it be said that specific proposals are the only 
kind that can be effective. Everyone is for 
peace in general. Everyone is against sin, 
but this is not enough. It was not enough 
when the “rich young ruler,” as he is re- 
ferred to compositely in the Gospels, came to 
Jesus to get an opinion on what he must do 
to share the good life to come. When Jesus 
proposed a specific course of action, “his 
countenance fell, and he went away sorrow- 
ful.” 

Again, when the Inquiring lawyer asked 
“Who is my neighbor?“ he was given a direct 
answer which involved certain concrete, if 
to him unpleasant, realities. He was told 
that his neighbor was a Samaritan, a good 
Samaritan, a member of a community with 
which the Jews had no dealings, We are left 
with the question of whether the lawyer's 
good will, which up to this point had been 
generalized, went to pieces on this particular 
ethic, or whether it survived the test of a 
concrete expression of neighborliness. 

In any case, the lesson for us is that we 
must find real ways of putting our ideals 
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into action. Willlam Blake says: “He who 

would do good to another, must do it in min- 

ute particulars, General good is the plea 

of the scoundrel, hypocrite, and flatterer.“ 
ur 


The proposal which seems to me to have 
such merit was discussed in the July 27, 
1959, issue of Life. Here, Commander Man- 
son of the U.S. Navy suggests that this coun- 
try reactivate part of its mothball fleet for 
the purpose of waging an aggressive peace 
program. In 1907 President Theodore Roose- 
vent sent 16 battleships fully armed and 
freshly painted white, around the world to 
impress the nations with U.S. naval power, 
This Great White Fleet was gone 2 years, It 
succeeded in its mission, but it did not suc- 
ceed in preventing the next war. 

The new Great White Fleet suggested by 
Commander Manson, consisting of fully 
equipped hospital ships, cargo vessels loaded 
with food and clothing, transport vessels 
converted into floating technical schools, and 
other auxiliary vessels, would be completely 
unarmed. Its function would be to bring 
relief to disaster victims, to carry emergency 
supplies and medical facilities into famine- 
stricken areas, and in general to bring the 
arts of healing into underdeveloped regions 
wherever emergency needs exist. 

Resolutions have been introduced, both in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
asking the President to take the necessary 
steps to put the new White Fleet into op- 
eration, 

There can be no question of our ability 
to do this. We have the ships, we have the 
doctors, the money, and the commodities. 
The cost of putting the first six-unit fleet 
into operation and maintaining it for 18 
months has been estimated at 830, million 
This is but a small fraction of the amount 
we now spend for any one of a dozen luxuries. 
Certainly it represents only an infinitesimal 
amount when compared with the annual ex- 
penditure for the Nation's military arma- 
ments. 

We now have over $6 billion worth of 
dairy products, cotton, and various staples 
and items of food piled up in our surplus 
commodity warehouses. The President al- 
ready has the authority under existing law 
to divert shiploads of these commodities to 
areas where emergency relief is needed re- 
gardless of the friendliness of the govern- 
ments involved. Here, in the idea of the 
new White Fleet, is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to implement the American dream 
which was also the dream of the ancient 
prophets—of turning our swords into plow- 
shares. What an immense appeal this pro- 
gram would have in the eyes of the uncom- 
mitted peoples around the world. 

I discussed this proposal with the consul 
of one of the four great powers stationed 
in Portland. He commented that from an 
educational standpoint nothing could be 
Detter. He was most enthusiastic, describ- 
ing the proposal as “a sound thing” and “a 
good plan.“ Other consuls with whom I dis- 
cussed this matter were similarly enthusias- 
tic. No one thought that the plan offered 
any hope of alleviating the age-old prob- 
lems of poverty and disease. The hope was 
expressed that such a program could arouse 
people in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world from thelr apathy and hopelessness 
and encourage them to take steps to do 
something about their own condition. 

As Senator RicHarp Neverncer has pointed 
out in his newsletter, Washington Calling, 
healing can be a more effective form of 
foreigh ald than guns or dams or bulldozers. 
He cited a story told by Congressman 
Wattrr JuDo, of Minnesota, a former medi- 
cal missionary in China, of the Chinese 
mother who came to him with a child who 
had tetanus, as a result of using an unsani- 
tary poultice on the unbilical cord. Dr. 
Jupp saw that he could do nothing for the 
child and told the mother so. She collapsed 
into tears. “But you are young,” said Dr. 
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Jupp, “you can have other children.” There- 
upon the Chinese mother told him this 
was the seventh child she had lost from the 
same cause. A few cents’ worth of clean 
gauze and antiseptic salve might have saved 
each of these children. 

What is involved here is a modern appli- 
entlon of the truth Jesus had in mind when 
he sald, “I was hungry, and ye gave me to 
eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me to drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited 
me.” 

Certainly the world needs our help. Just 
as certainly, we need to give that help. Self- 
ishness impoverishes those who practice it. 
Undisciplined self-indulgence degrades us as 
individuals and as a people. Even if there 
were an impenetrable curtain drawn around 
us so that the rest of the world could not 
witness our prosperity, we would be poorer 
in not sharing. In holding on to our valu- 
able commodities, we are not Just guarding 
these commodities from being used by other 
people. We are at the same time excluding 
ourselves from the valuable and necessary 
fellowship of the rest of the world. The 
world cannot indefinitely survive with the 
preponderant majority in poverty and the 
fortunate few enjoying prosperity. Iam not 
suggesting that we divide all our goods 
among the rest of the world, but I am sug- 
gesting that in sharing our knowledge and 
techniques in the spirit of brotherly concern, 
our own real resources, which are spiritual 
resources, will not only be undiminished but 
will in fact be increased in that sharing. The 
lesson of the widow's mite points to the 
truth that he who gives sacrifically benefits 
in proportion to the sacrifice. What we have 
to give is certainly more than a widow's mite. 
Our obligation to share in proportion as God 
has blessed us is correspondingly great. 

Iv 

There is a puzzling passage in the New 
Testament in which Jesus is admonishing his 
disciples to be perfect even as God is perfect. 
This has always been a mysterlous admoni- 
tion to me because perfection is an impos- 
sible goal. A recent translation by Dr. Tor- 
rey renders this, “Be ye therefore all-includ- 
ing even as your Heavenly Father includes 
all.” This is more intelligible than the tradi- 
tional translation when we apply it to the 
area of international good will. 

One final observation remains to be made. 
If such a project as this is undertaken, it 
matters a great deal how itis done. Person- 
nel must be chosen with a view toward ob- 
taining people with the greatest intelligence, 
sensitivity, and tact. People who come bear- 
ing gifts are often looked upon with sus- 
Picion. It is imperative in the administra- 
tion of any such program as this that our 
assistance will have no strings attached 
and that our motives shall be the purest. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, who organ- 


_ ized the first Great White Fleet, was fond of 


quoting a west African proverb, “Speak 
Softly, and carry a big stick, you will go far.” 
The idea behind the new White Fleet is to 
Speak softly and carry no stick at all. It is 
to be devoutly hoped and expected that we 
will go even further. 


Mary McLeod Bethune 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
100 years have passed since President 
Abraham Lincoln signed the great 
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Emancipation Proclamation into law. 
In commemoration of this “century of 
freedom,” the National Council of Negro 
Women has voted unanimously to un- 
dertake in 1963 the project of memori- 
alizing their founder, the late Mary 
McLeod Bethune. 

I have today introduced a House joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant authority to the 
National Council of Negro Women to 
erect in the District of Columbia a me- 
morial honoring Mary McLeod Bethune, 
the design and location of the memo- 
rial to be approved by the Secretary, the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. 

Among the Negro people who have 
truly shared the American dream of 
freedom none stands higher than the 
late Mary McLeod Bethune. Rightly 
called the “first woman of her race,” 
her life work stands as a testimonial to 
selfiess dedication in behalf of her 
people. 

Born of slave parents in South Caro- 
line on July 10, 1875, Mary McLeod 
Bethune was educated in South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Illinois. Con- 
sumed with a desire to help others, she 
set about finding a place to teach with 
only $1.50 in her pocket, Through 
prayer, determination and unbounded 
faith, she was enabled to open a small 
school with only five girls as students. 
Today this little school has grown into 
the thriving institution of Bethune- 
Cookman College, in Daytona Beach, Fla. 

During her 38 years as a college presi- 
dent, Mary McLeod Bethune partici- 
pated in numerous constructive efforts 
of her time. Among the governmental 
positions she occupied were as a member 
of the National Commission for Child 
Welfare, Director of the Office of Negro 
Affairs, and the National Youth Admin- 
istration under Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover, special advisor to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on minority af- 
fairs, and special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War for selecting candidates to 
the first WAC Officers Candidate School. 
During her useful and active life she was 
the recipient of eight honorary degrees 
from leading American colleges and uni- 
versities, 

Mary McLeod Bethune was affiliated 
with numerous literary and religious so- 
cieties and served as an active officer for 
dozens of professional and eivie associa- 
tions. Next to building Bethune-Cook- 
man College into a million-dollar coedu- 
cational institution, her greatest interest 
was founding the National Council of 
Negro Women. She considered the vast 
potential of organizing into one unit the 
woman power of 800,000 Negro women, 
already organized into more than 20 na- 
tional groups. Her dream was accom- 
plished in 1935 and she became the coun- 
cil's first president, a position she held 
for 14 years, at which time she became 
president emeritus. Untimely though 
her passing on May 18, 1955, her mem- 
ory is enriched by her works and her 
rare spirit. 

It is the hope of the council that the 
statue af Mrs. Bethune can be erected in 
Lincoln Park on East Capitol Street 
where the dramatic figure of President 
Lincoln and the Negro slave, known as 
the emancipation group, was erected by 
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the Western Sanitary Commission of St. 
Louis. Dedicated on April 14, 1876, the 
1ith anniversary of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, this memorial was 
built with funds contributed solely by 
emancipated citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a moment of great - 
significance in the history of mankind's 
progress toward social justice. Adop- 
tion of this resolution will demonstrate 
that America is keeping faith with its 
destiny, and will provide renewed in- 
ees to free peoples throughout the 
world. 


Should National Education Defense 
Grants Be Made Available to Subver- 


sives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago the U.S, Senate devoted 2 full 
days of its crowded and delayed calendar 
ta discussing the general proposition, 
“Should national education defense 
grants be available to subversives? And, 
if not, what legislative language should 
Congress employ to prevent such a per- 
version of public funds?” 

This issue was precipitated by a bill 
proposed by Senator KENNEDY, of Mass- 
achusetts, which would have deleted 
from the National Defense Education 
Act the public-protecting language on 
this issue which the Senate committee 
recommended and which the Congress 
adopted at the time of the passage of the 
act. That protective language required 
the taking of a loyalty and non-Commu- 
nist oath before applicants for grants 
were accepted. Some question had 
arisen among certain groups in the 
country about the advisability and the 
efficacy of such oaths and whether the 
laws of perjury would operate against 
offenders. I shared some of these mis- 
givings and as a consequence, Senators 
will recall I sought to substitute for the 
Kennedy repealer, language which was 
admittedly effective—it would have sub- 
stituted on the oath mechanism a severe 
fine and a penitentiary penalty against 
any subversive who sought and secured 
grants from the National Education 
Defense Fund by concealing his rela- 
tionships with Communists or any 
other totalitarian agents. Ultimately 
the Senate decided by a narrow margin 
of one in a rollcall vote to adopt a 
watered-down substitute for my propo- 
sal. Rather than accept the weakened 
substitute, however, the Senate then 
voted to return the entire issue to the 
committee and thus réjected the Ken- 
nedy resolution. That is where the con- 
troversy rests today. 

In that connection the following col 
umn from the August 3 issue of the Dal- 
las Morning News, a great constructive 
Texas newspaper, makes both interest- 
ing and informative reading. For that 
reason, I am asking that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» together 
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with the statement which I have just 
made, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orp, as follows: 

Do Wr ENpow TREASON? 
_ (By Lynn Landrum) 

Egghead opposition to loyalty oaths to be 
required of applicants for money offered 
under the National Defense Education Act 
does not appear to be reasonable, but it is 
all the more stubborn for its unreasonable- 
nessa, When a foreign-born person applies 
for citizenship, he is required to take the 
oath of allegiance. When the citizen takes 
an office, he is required to take an oath of 
loyalty and fidelity. When a citizen becomes 
a soldier, he is required to take an oath of 
loyalty and obedience. When a man in the 
ranks is promoted to the status of an officer, 
he again faces the requirement that he take 
an oath. In what way, then, is it degrad- 
ing, unjust or uncalled for to require an 
oath of a lad who asks defense money to 
help him get an education? 

Senator Kant. E. Munor, of South Dakota, 
has brought the issue to sharp focus in an 
amendment to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Senator MUNDT says, in effect, 
if it is objected that the student is singled 
out from all other students with a demand 
for an oath, then let us skip the oath and 
provide as follows: Any individual who ap- 
plies for cash or loan under the terms 
of the act—and who has within 5 years of 
his application been a member of a sub- 
versive organization—is subject to fine or 
imprisonment or both, That gets it down 
to brass tacks. 

Subversion is conspiracy to commit sedi- 
tion—treason, so to speak, in time of peace 
or actual treason in time of war. Member- 
ship in the seditious or treasonable organi- 
gation becomes the overt act and the Mundt 
amendment would impose the penalty for 
application for defense money by one so 
guilty of membership within the 5-year pe- 
riod concerned. 

Do the eggheads demand that traitors 
shall be educated with defense money? Do 
they demand that colleges and universities 
shall take defense money in this way at the 
very time when they are harboring the ac- 
tive enemies of the United States of 
America? 

Academic freedom, as advanced by these 
extremist eggheads, becomes more and 
more a demand for exemption from all the 
burdens and all the obligations of citizen- 
ship Freedom to plot for the end of free- 
dom is nonsense of the most dangerous sort. 
And the professed disciples of a freedom so 
divested of all loyalty and of all love of 
country are sometimes more dangerous than 
the actual plotters of treason who meet 
in dark rooms and mouth moth-eaten dia- 
lectical excerpts from Lenin, Marx, and 
the current Soviet line. 

The notion that academicians are some- 
how or other exempt from the responsibill- 
ties of citizenship ignores the line of dif- 
ference between freedom and anarchy. Sci- 
ence is thinking in search of law. Without 
law there is no beauty, no wisdom, no jus- 
tice, no freedom after all. 


A Boost for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to call attention to the 
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third annual National Conservation 
Sports Tournament to be held near 
Davenport, Iowa, August 21, 22, and 23. 

This event is sponsored each year by 
the Davenport Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America in conjunc- 
tion with the Buffalo Bill Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Over 500 Explorer Scouts from all over 
the United States will participate in the 
3-day event again this year. The pur- 
pose of the tournament is to promote 
among the Nation's youth the need for 
the wise use of our soil, woods, water, 
and wildlife. The sponsor’s hope to in- 
fluence the minds of the participants so 
that they will realize that only through 
the wise use of our natural resources can 
we continue to prosper. 

The events of the tournament help 
develop physical fitness, keen competi- 
tive ability, character, sportsmanship, 
and a basic understanding of the con- 
stant need for conservation of resources. 

A winner and runner-up will be se- 
lected in each of seven competitive 
vents including marksmanship, archery, 
mo-skeet, bait casting, fly casting, swim- 
ming, and nature trail. 

Although my duties here will not per- 
mit me to attend this event this year, 
I have had the pleasure in the past of 
seeing these young Americans take part 
in this program which is wholesome and 
beneficial to all. I trust that other 
communities will see fit to pattern simi- 
lar events after this one so that this ex- 
perience can be made available to more 
young people all across the Nation. 


Architecture of New Buildings on Capitol 
Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Mr. Douglas Haskell, en- 
titled “Saying Nothing, Gomg Nowhere,” 
relating to the New Senate Office Build- 
ing, which appeared in the Architectural 
Forum for August 1959. The article ex- 
presses some of the feelings which many 
of us have about the New Senate Office 
Building. We regard it as excessively 
expensive and as lacking in good taste 
and in architectural proportions. 

I think that as plans are being drawn 
for the third House Office Building, un- 
der the direction of the Architect of the 
Capitol, this article by Mr. Haskell 
should receive very careful attention. 

Mr, Haskell has been associated with 
the Architectural Record and the Archi- 
tectural Forum for many years, and has 
been editor of the latter publication 
since 1955. He has lectured at various 
universities and schools throughout the 
country. He was referred to by the late 
Frank Lloyd Wright as The critic with 
a conscience.” This article indicates he 
not only has a conscience, but a very 
caustic pen as well. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Architectural Forum, August 1959] 
Sayvine NOTHING, Gorna NOWHERE 
(By Douglas Haskell) 

The controversial New Senate Office Build- 
ing has faults worse than high cost and 
low drinking fountains: it fails to drama- 
tize to the people how their Government 
works. 

Understandably the angry going-over that 
the New Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington received from the Senators was re- 
lated to practical shortcomings. It is far 
easier to work up a sense of frustrated out- 
rage in the face of scandalous high cost 
coupled with discomfort, unperformance, 
and inconvenience, than it is to deal with 
that queazy feeling in the pit of the stom- 
ach when a building as a whole vaguely falls 
to come across, despite high pretensions, 
and gives no clear account of itself to either 
the mind or the emotions. The kind of 
thing the Senators felt they could cope with, 
or at least denounce, was a 62 million sub- 
way not yet leading anywhere and requir- 
ing 84 million more to finish, squawk boxes 
that really squawked, unworking mail 
chutes, air conditioning that leaked privi- 
leged conversations out of Senate offices, 
cafeteria equipment that challenged the 
user not to break his head, and things like 
that. The equipped building, without sub- 
ways, cost $22 million, meaning that for 
the second time in its career the Senate had 
created one of the world’s most expensive 
office buildings. (The older, 1906, Senate 
Office Bullding was labeled the most ex- 
pensive in its day.) The consequence of 
such a building economy is that Washing- 
ton is forever spending loads of money but 
is forever short of space, 

It would be unfair to ask the Senate to deal 
with architectural issues, for, unlike their 
forefathers, Senators today only rarely come 
prepared with any architectural education 
whatsoever, Yet the problem that this build- 
ing gives architecturally to Senators and to 
every educated American is a serious one, for 
what it pictures is a state of architectural 
iliness attended by extreme mental confu- 
sion, threatening to become chronic in Wash- 
ington. Everyone who sees it must be aware 
of a certain tired, meager, rundown Impres- 
sion that the building gives compared to its 
predecessor, the first Senate Office Building. 
The new one is vaguely a classical building 
and vaguely a modern one, but really neith- 
er: whether it was bullt primarily for func- 
tional purposes or for monumental ones is 
left amiably uncertain. The rich appearance 
of the older Senate Office Building across the 
street is missing, and the rather joyful vari- 
ety of forms over there has yielded to monot- 
onous repetition of a vertical ribbon window 
treatment—much like any modern jJall—with 
here and there a classical feature tacked on. 
There is one consoling feature: some 
carving. This is quite obviously an architec- 
ture on the way down. Like the costly sub- 
way, it has no terminal, but unlike the sub- 
way it is not even pointed In a hopeful 
direction. 

Paradoxically, a still greater monotony 
could have been a help, if the desire was to 
produce a clearly market and understandable 
“office building.” Thus, in a purely business- 
like modern structure, such as the projected 
Federal Office Building to be erected west of 
the Interior Building, the drawings show that 
large office blocks are to be given indentical 
windows, and the monotony of these will be 
so complete as to transfer all attention from 
the individual unit to the pattern as a 
whole—a clear one. The office blocks are to 
be lifted above a clearly marked base where 
the lobbies are to be found, and the larger, 
higher ceilinged ground-floor rooms will no 
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doubt be available for ceremonial or large- 

group purposes. 

In the new Senate Office Building, on the 
other hand, where the classical “treatment” 
has been pasted on—presumably as a form- 
ality and to match“ adjacent buildings— 
nothing reads.“ 80 far as official designa- 
tions are concerned, the floors on which 
Senatorial offices are found are no doubt 
named as a ground floor, a first floor, and so 
on, up to a sixth. As to exterior architec- 
tural treatment, however, the first two 
floors are a basement“ with basement win- 
dows and the top two floors are an “attic” 
With attic windows, and Senators with offices 

on any of these four floors are living either in 
the basement or in the attic. 

Upon entering, the visitor does find that in 

_fact offices and hearing rooms are inter- 
mingled at just about every level. If then 
he discovers his particular State represented 
in the architectural basement,“ he is left 
Guessing whether that was a slur on the 
honor of the State, or punishment for a Sena- 
tor, or a sign that the Senate in its house- 
keeping just did not care what it did, or 
Whether anyone ever told the Senators that 
Classical architecture, like any other serious 
architecture, is an art that calls signals. In 
& modern building wth neither “basement” 
nor "attic" such questions could not arise. 

Quite obviously the mixing of two com- 

Pletely incongruous systems, classical and 

modern, resulted in a building that does 

not give its signals clearly and that amounts 
to a picture building. The most thunderous 
architectural miscue relates to the build- 
ing’s one outstanding feature and ample 
architectural gesture: that special “portico” 
at the middle of the block on First Street, 
which by all the rules, customs, and reason- 

of classical architecture ought to be 
the main entrance to the building. It is 
not. Ever since Rome the main entrance 
of any proper governmental or monumen- 
tal buliding has been treated as a chief and 
central celebration. The reason is simple. 

The first thing anybody has to know after 
locating a building is where to go in, and 
the first duty of a Government building is 

to see that entrants are ceremoniously re- 
ceived. In this instance, having spotted 

that one big projecting “portico,” central 
to the main facade, capped with a pedi- 

Ment, supported on great box piers, and 
facing on a ceremonial terrace, the visitor 
heads straight over there—and finds him- 
Self shunted away by a blank marble panel. 
There is neither à stair from the sidewalk to 
the terrace nor a door into the building, 
and apparently the whole costly business 

been erected for the sole joy of the bird 

Watchers and the window washers. The 
real entrance is found around the corner, 
barely marked at all, and there the visitor 
heads in, foregoing any remarks about “emp- 
ty Senate gestures" and “the real business 
being done through the side door,” because 
manifestly the Senators were innocent and 
Counted on competent architects to guide 
them, 

What difference does it make whether an 
architecture calls its signals straight or not? 
Simply this: that when stones are eloquent 

proclaim the glory of a government for- 
ever. But before eloquence can attend either 

& Work of architecture or a speech, the ideas 

Within must be first coherent and then 

imaginative. 

„To begin with, there is here no imagina- 
tive realization, inside or out, of what kind 
of a building, and how very important a 
building, the architects were dealing with. 

Was no mere “office building”—that is 

Sure. Now, interestingly enough, the build- 

ing plan which virtually imposed itself on 

© architects had implicit within itself a 
Wonderful expression of the drama of gov- 
hament-at-work. All but one of the 15 

faring rooms for the Senate's committees 
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are two stories high and sre flanked on either 
side by a Senator's suite and by a staff suite, 
and these have a height of only a single 
story. Since the two-story hearing rooms, 
scattered through the building, occur on six 
of the floors, and each of these hearing rooms 
pushes up through the floor above, the re- 
sult is a quite wonderful interlock of one- 
and two-story elements, almost a Chinese 
puzzle. Such a plan was an opportunity 
virtually handmade for the devices of a dra- 
matic contemporary architecture. There is 
an alternation of rooms large and small, 
rooms extending upward or downward in 
relation to any particular corridor, rows of 
smaller workrooms flanking the larger, more 
elaborate hearing rooms. All this apparatus 
of a mighty Senate at work had in it poten- 
tially a visual drama (both in the interior 
of the building and reflected on the exterior) 
more exciting than any scientific laboratory 
or industrial plant. k 

Even traditional architecture in its lustier 
days found excitment in such dramas of 
space interplay, for example in churches, 
But such an art of architectural cdmmuni- 
cation seems to be lost today to all architects 
who have not gone through the modern 
revolution. The art of space in a space age 
belongs, Uke leadership in rockets, only to 
those who have followed their imaginations 
and allowed their art to develop. 

This technical opportunity to give Wash- 
ington a fascinating building of interpene- 
trating shapes and spaces was only the be- 
ginning of what was missed. With it was 
also missed a symbolizing opportunity. 
Think what the very prescence of such an 
array of rooms large and small would tell an 
archaeologist a thousand years hence about 
the nature and meaning of the U.S. Senate. 
As students of government well know, the 
very heart of the American legislative proc- 
ess lies in the committee system. These 
committees are where the Senators meet 
constituents face to face in the heat of ac- 
tion. Here is the arena where advocates and 
opponents of bills fight out their 
battles. Here is the laboratory where the 
legislators alded by hardworking staff pre- 
pare and pursue their relentless fact-finding 
investigations. If the throngs of Americans 
visiting the Capitol find the House and Sen- 
ate Chambers often virtually empty, that is 
because the real work is being done else- 
where in committee rooms. Yet the build- 
ing where these arenas are concentrated, 
this veritable center of the government's 
performing arts, was treated by Architects 
Eggers and Higgins as a mere office bulld- 
ing in an illiterate classical shell. 

In a democracy, government must inter- 
pret itself to the people over and over again, 
and differently as times change. American 
government has done so. In Jefferson's day 
the classicism which he imported into a 
young New World was a romantic interpreta- 
tion: ancient Greece and Rome were sup- 
posed to have been ever so much purer and 
nobler than the baroque monarchies of Eu- 
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There were several other very different 
kinds of classicism in American government 
building after that, among them imperialist 
classic, as in the Supreme Court, and peni- 
tentlary classic in the new wing of the State 
Department—but independently of all of 
them came the second revolution which 
turned America into an industrial society. 
It lived by doing exacting work. The egali- 
tarianism of American democracy is less of 
a marvel now than the capacity of free peo- 
ple in voluntary association to carry through 
complicated jobs. This triumph is just 
what a government building such as the new 
Senate Office Building was fitted to celebrate. 

The chance is gone now. But what of the 
future? The reason why government archi- 
tecture is going to pieces faster, the closer 
it Hes to the Hill, is that the bulldings there 
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are in the hands of a tight Uttle club of 
architects who all wear the old classical 
school tie and are epigoni. They operate 
under a fast-talking little Architect of the 
Capitol who knows how to pack expensive 
things into bulldings, but Is not a registered 
architect at all. As long as architecture on 
the Hill continues to be handled without the 
competition of new men and ideas it will 
continue to deteriorate, saying nothing, going 
nowhere. 


Birth of a Great City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
today is Chicago’s 156th birthday. On 
behalf of the entire Illinois delegation, 
as the dean of that delegation, I take 
great pleasure in inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp today an article 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, briefly describing the humble be- 
ginnings of Chicago, which today, 156 
years later, stands as a symbol of almost 
indescribable progress in America. 

The story of Chicago’s growth is in- 
deed a tribute to what people can do 
if they are free to carry out their wishes. 
I can only assure you that under the 
dedicated. leadership of our present 
mayor, Richard J. Daley, and the bold 
planning which he has drawn up for my 
native city, we are firm and resolute in 
our conviction that the next 156 years 
will bring even greater glory to Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Sun-Times 
article follows: 

HUMBLE START IN 1803—BmrtTH OF A GREAT 
Crry 

On the sun-drenched afternoon of August 
17, 1803, a weary company of the Ist Reg- 
ular Infantry pitched camp at the mouth 
of the Chicago River. The commander, 
Capt. John Whistler, had orders to build and 
occupy a stockade, and it was to be named 
Fort Dearborn 


“ 


Thus, 156 years ago this Monday the 
bustling city of Chicago had its humble 
beginning. 

It was a bleak scene that greeted Captain 
Whistler and his men. 

Close by the terrain consisted of low, 
sandy hills dotted with scrub pine and pools 
of stagnant water. Westward lay windswept 
prairie; north could be seen thick woods. 
Land to the south gave way to seemingly 
endless swamps_ 

The only signs of life were four crude log 
cabins, occupied by French-Canadian trad- 
ers--the forerunners of Chicago's merchant 
princes. 

LOGS DRAGGED BY HAND 

Lacking oxen or horses at first, the sol- 
diers had to drag by hand, heavy logs to 
build the fort. Construction was slow, but 
by December Fort Dearborn began to func- 
tion as a link in the chain of garrisons pro- 
tecting settlers in the Lake Michigan region. 

How was it possible that s small fort and 
a cluster of traders’ huts could grow into 
the Nation's second largest metropolis? 

A word provides the answer—location. 

Fort Dearborn lay on 6 square miles of 
land that Gen. Anthony Wayne 
the Indians to give to the U.S. Government 
in 1795. 
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The general's cholce of property was 
shrewd. The site lay at the intersection of 
important Indian trails long used by French 
and British traders. Later these trails be- 
came hard roads and eventually U.S. High- 
ways 30, 12, 41, and 66. 

PORTAGE EVEN MORE VITAL 


Of greater importance than the trails was 
the Chicago Portage. This was a strip of 
land 1% miles wide connecting the Chicago 
and Des Plaines Rivers, and thus linking the 
Great Lakes region with the Mississippi and 
Illinois Rivers. Control of the portage 
meant control of the government, travel and 
trade of the vast untapped Inland empire 
that stretched to the Rockies. 

Despite its favored position, the settle- 
ment around Fort Dearborn did not imme- 
diately fiourish Savage Indian tribes still 
roamed the plains, making overland travel 
difficult. 

In 1812 Indians attacked 97 settlers and 
soldiers 2 miles south of Fort Dearborn and 
killed or captured the entire party. They 
burned the fort to the ground. Later it was 
rebuilt and occupied until its final abandon- 
ment in 1837. 

With the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
Chicago's fortunes finally began to improve. 
The canal, connecting the Hudson River 
With Lake Erie, provided a direct, easy and 
inexpensive all-water route from New York 
to the Fort Dearborn region. 

In 1832 the Blackhawk war ended, driving 
the tribes west of the Mississippi and open- 
ing up the way for easier settlement. 


INCORPORATED WITH 250 


By 1833 Chicago's population increased 
from 50 to 350, and it was formally incor- 
porated as a town. Four years later, with 
4,170 permanent residents, it became a city. 

Continued extension of the waterways 
around Chicago helped its growth. 

The opening in 1848 of the Illinols-Michi- 
gan Canal, which connected the Chicago and 
Des Plaines Rivers, eliminated the old por- 
tage route. 

Real estate prices soared. By 1860 land 
near State and Madison sold for $300 a front 
foot; by 1865 the price was $500. A year later 
the cost had jumped to $2,000. 

But in 1871 Chicago suffered a frightful 
disaster. Fire broke out on the West Side. 
Fanned by high winds, the flames swept 
across the dry wooden buildings, traveling 
2 miles in little more than 6 hours. Before 
it was brought under control 27 hours later, 
the fire had destroyed 17,450 buildings and 
property worth $197 million, made almost 
100,000 persons homeless and taken 250 Lives. 

Millions of dollars in aid poured in from 
all over the world. Chicago began to re- 
build—this time in stone and steel. Within 
a year the business district was erected, and 
the rest of the city took shape shortly after- 
ward. 

Public confidence in Chicago’s business 
stability was not set back by the fire. Just 
2 years later in the financial panic of 1873, 
Chicago banks alone among financial insti- 
tutions in the Nation's large cities con- 
tinued to pay out current funds. 

In 1890 Chicago’s population topped the 
million mark. From this point on, the city 
has grown steadily until it now contains 
within its boundaries more than 4 million 
inhabitants. 

The original 6 square miles obtained by 
General Wayne has mushroomed to 211. 

Chicago's Loop is a scant 6 blocks from 
where Fort Dearborn once stood. This area 
alone now does an average retail business of 
$1.5 billion each year. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, Chicago stands on the verge of another 
great expansion, much more than fulfilling 
the dreams of those who sent Captain Whis- 
tler and his men to build a fort at the portage 
156 years ago. 
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Resignation of Dr. John Tyler Caldwell as 
President of University of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q! 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that I learned last 
week of the resignation of Dr. John Tyler 
Caldwell as president of the University 
of Arkansas to become chancellor of 
North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh. I congratulate the State of 
North Carolina for its good judgment 
and discrimination in selecting Dr. Cald- 
well for this important position. 

Dr. Caldwell became president of the 
University of Arkansas in 1952, and has 
been an outstanding success as the chief 
administrator of that great institution. 
He is a man of boundless energy and 
enthusiasm, and has devoted all his great 
talent to the cause of higher education 
during these hectic years. He and his 
fine family will be a great addition to the 
State of North Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
articles from the Northwest Arkansas 
Times and the Arkansas Gazette con- 
cerning Dr. Caldwell’s resignation. Also 
a statement by Mr. L. C. Carter, the 
chairman of board of trustees of the 
University of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Northeast Arkansas Times] 

No Easy Jon 


The announcement yesterday that Dr. John 
Tyler Caldwell is leaving the university 
presidency to become chancellor of North 
Carolina State comes as no great surprise. 
Stories recently have indicated that Dr. Cald- 
well was being considered as the favorite 
for the eastern school post, and he made 
no effort to deny he was interested. 

But even with some indication that such 
a change was probable, the word that he 
has accepted the offer and asked the board 
of trustees of the university to release him 
in Arkansas comes as something of a shock. 
Dr. Caldwell has made a record of which 
he, the university, and the State can be 
proud. 

As L, C. Carter, president of the board of 
trustees, pointed out in a statement, “The 
people of Arkansas owe much to Dr. Cald- 
well for his vision and courageous leader- 
ship during an important period in the de- 
velopment of higher education in Arkansas. 
He has directed the university’s successful 
transition from the emergency GI bill days 
to the present high level of operation. Dur- 
ing his presidency the regular enroliment 
on the Fayetteville campus has increased 
from fewer than 4,000 to nearly 6,000 
students.” 

During the years he has served as president 
there has been much building on the 
campus, and also in Little Rock. The John 
Barnhill Field House, the Brough Commons, 
the Roberta Fulbright Hall (to house 400 
women students this coming school term), 
the Carlson Terrace apartments (which are 
being doubled in size) have gone up during 
his tenure in office. The great Medical Cen- 
ter in Little Rock has become a reality along 
with the Medical Center residence hall. 
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“He has imparted a spirit of enthusiasm, 
warmth, and high moral principle to the 
entire institution,” correctly reminded Mr. 
Carter. ; 

Now it will be the job of the university 
trustees to seek out a worthy successor, The 
task comes at a difficult time, with classes 
due to begin next month. There must be 
much searching, intensive screening of can- 
didates, and a most careful selection of anew 
president. It is a job that calls for diligence 
and patience, and the public will do well to 
consider this is not something which can 
be accomplished within a period of a few 
days, maybe not in a few weeks. 

To Dr, Caldwell will go good wishes in his 
new undertaking, which he says he looks for- 
ward to “with keen anticipation.” And to 
the members of the board to whose lot it 
falls to name the next president, our fullest 
expectation that they will choose most wisely 
a person who will head the thriving and 
fast-growing school that means so very much 
to the State of Arkansas. 

UNIVERSITY or ARKANSAS PRESIDENT CALDWELL 
Gers NORTH CAROLINA Post 

University of Arkansas President John Ty- 
ler Caldwell has been named chancellor of 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


“and Engineering at Raleigh, it was an- 


nounced yesterday. 

Dr. Caldwell was elected by trustees of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina 
with only one dissenting vote—that from 
Trustee Edwin S. Pou of Raleigh, who had 
gaid he would like a 30-day delay in the 
selection so more time could be given to 
finding a qualified North Carolinian for the 
office. Pou later withdrew his vote to make 
the action unanimous, 

At North Carolina State, Dr. Caldwell will 
receive $17,000 a year—$2,000 less than his 
salary at the University of Arkansas. 

The post of chancellor is the highest at 
each of the colleges of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity. 

President William C. Friday of the Consoli- 
dated University, who recommended Dr. 
Caldwell's appointment, described him as a 
man of “proven ability as an educator and 
an administrator. He has great courage and 
is a strong and vigorous person who is com- 
mitted to the standards of quality and ex- 
cellence in higher education.” 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS TO BEGIN SEARCH 


The University of Arkansas Board will 
meet at 2 p.m. today at the Medical Center 
at Little Rock to start the search for a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Caldwell, who will leave Fay- 
etteville August 31. 

Dr. Caldwell, 47, has been president of 
the University of Arkansas since July 1. 
1952. Before moving to Fayetteville, he 
spent 5 years as president of Alabama Col- 
lege for Women at Montevallo, 

“The North Carolina State CoNege of Agri- 
culture and Engineering is an important in- 
stitution,” Dr, Caldwell said yesterday, “and 
I look forward to the chancellorship of it 
with keen anticipation. On the other hand, 
I have invested a great deal of labor and love 
in the University of Arkansas and leave it 
and the State with regret and with memories 
I shall cherish. 

“It has been a great honor indeed to serve 
the people of Arkansas as president of their 
university.” 


L. C. Carter of Stuttgart, chairman of the 
University of Arkansas board said, “The 
board of trustees has not met since learning 
the news, but I know I speak for each mem- 
ber when I express deep regret that President 
John Tyler Caldwell has resigned. The peo- 
ple of Arkansas owe much to Dr. Caldwell 
for his vision and courageous leadership 
during an important period in the develop- 
ment of higher education in Arkansas. He 
has directed the university's successful tran- 
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sition from the emergency GI bill days to 
the present record high level of operation. 
During his presidency, the regular enroll- 
ment on the Payetteville campus has in- 
creased from less than 4,000 to nearly 6,000. 
Physically, the university has grown at a 
spectacular rate. 

“During President Caldwell’s administra- 
tion, we have seen the completion of the 
Medical center, John Barnhill Fieldhouse, 
Brough Commons, Roberta Fulbright Hall, 
the Carlson Terrace Apartments, the Jeff 
Banks Student Union, and the medical cen- 
ter residence hall. this time, the 
Animal Science Building has been partially 
completed and numerous other projects ad- 
vanced. Important new structures are well 
into the planning . Since 1952, the an- 
nual budget of the university has been in- 
Creased substantially. 

“SPIRIT OF ENTHUSIASM 

“President Caldwell’s greatest contribution 
to the University of Arkansas and thus to the 
State isn't measurable. He hes imparted s 
spirit of enthusiasm, warmth and high moral 
Principle to the entire institution. 

“We wish for Dr. Caldwell and his family 
happiness and success in North Carolina.” 

There was no indication yesterday of a 
Possible successor for Dr. Caldwell. 

At its meeting today the Board is expected 
to name a selection committee to consider 
Possible successors. 

ACTING PRESIDENT NEEDED 

Also expected to be considered at today's 
Meeting is the naming of an acting president. 
Normally, this job would go to the provost 
of the University, but Dr. Lewis H. Rohr- 
baugh, vice president and provost, resigned 
recently, and no successor has been named. 

In the absence of a provost, the Board will 
likely appoint one of the deans on the Fay- 
€tteville campus to be acting president. 
These include Deans G. D. Nichols of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Henry H. Kron- 
enberg of the College of Education, George 
F. of the College of Engineering, 
Paul W. Milam of the College of Business 
Administration, Ralph Barnhart of the Col- 
lege of Law, and v. W, Adkisson of the Grad- 
uate School. 

North Carolina State College has about 
6,000 students. As chancellor, Dr. Caldwell 
will succeed Dr. Carey H. Bostian, who re- 
signed to return to teaching. 

Dr. Caldwell, the 15th man to be president 
or acting president of the University of 
Arkansas, was born at Yazoo City, Miss. 

In 1954, the Arkansas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce honored Dr. Caldwell as the man 
ae had done most for the State during the 


STATEMENT BY L, C. CARTER, CHAIRMAN, BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
The board of trustees has not met since 

learning the news, but I know I speak for 

each member when I express deep regret that 

President John Tyler Caldwell has resigned. 


The people of Arkansas owe much to Dr. 


Caldwell for his vision and courageous lead- 
ership during an important period in the 
development of higher education in Arkan- 
Sas. He has directed the university’s suc- 
Cessful transition from the emergency GI 
bill days to the present record high level 
ot operation. During his presidency, the 
regular enrollment on the Fayetteville cam- 
Pus has been increased from less than 4,000 
to nearly 6,000. Physically, the university 
has grown at a spectacular rate. 
During President Caldwell'’s administra- 
tion, we have seen the completion of the 
cal Center, John Barnhill Fieldhouse, 
Brough Commons, Roberta Fulbright Hall, 
the Carlson Terrace Apartments, the Jeff 
Banks Student Union and the Medical Cen- 
ter residence hall. During this time, the 
Sclence Bullding has been partially 
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completed and numerous other projects ad- 
vanced. Important new structures are well 
into the planning stage. Since 1952, the an- 
nual budget of the university has been in- 
creased substantially. 

President Caldwell’s greatest contribution 
to the University of Arkansas and thus to 
the State isn’t measurable. He has imparted 
a spirit of enthusiasm, warmth and high 
moral principle to the entire institution. 

We wish for Dr. Caldwell and his family 
happiness and success in North Carolina, 


Labor-Managment Réporting and Disclos- 
ure Act of 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for reporting and disclosure of certain finan- 
cial transactions and administrative prac- 
tices of labor organizations and employers, 
to prevent abuses in the administration of 
trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro- 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I suppose 
it is only natural that in discussing this 
legislation, we are primarily discussing 
the shortcomings of the labor movement, 
We all know those shortcomings exist, 
and we are trying to enact a bill that will 
correct them. 

But in the course of this effort, I am 
afraid that some of my distinguished col- 
leagues are brushing aside too quickly the 
evidence placed before us by the leaders 
of the labor movement—not those who 
have been exposed as crooked, unethical 
or dictatorial, but those whose conduct 
has been above reproach. 

Ordinarily, I agree, it is wise to dis- 


- count the arguments of special pleaders, 


or special interests, in writing legislation 
that affects them. But I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is no ordinary case, 

Older Members of this House will re- 
member the history of previous regula- 
tory bills. They will remember how, 
when we established the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to regulate the 
stock market, we did so over the bitter 
opposition of the rulers of Wall Street. 
They will remember how the public 
utility moguls fought against any inter- 
ference with their monopolistic practices. 
In an earlier day, it was the railroads 
who resisted. And so it has been over 
the years. 

It was the same story, for that matter, 
when we were in the course of amend- 
ing the Wagner Act. The labor leaders 
of that time, the heads of the then rival 
AFL and ClO—though they were men of 
integrity—had few proposals to offer 
that would be regulatory as tolabor. We 
had to proceed almost completely with- 
out their advice. 

Today we have a different picture. 
From the very beginning, the leaders of 
organized labor have cooperated in the 
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field of reform. They have made con- 
structive suggestions. Indeed, they have 
insisted, time after time, that legislation 
was essential. 

This is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that any group, any interest, in our so- 
ciety has voluntarily cooperated in a 
movement for the supervision and regu- 
lation of its internal affairs by govern- 
ment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, when these 
men of labor come to us and say, “This 
clause would hurt a legitimate union 
activity,” or, “That clause would impose 
an insupportable burden on us,” I think 
we should take them seriously. They 
are experts; and they have proved their 
good faith. 

I do not think this is an issue that 
can be justly solved by legislation which 
pleases nobody. I admit it is tempting 
to say, in effect, H.R. 8400 is damned 
by labor as too tough, and H.R. 8490 is 
damned by management as too weak; 
neither side likes H.R. 8342, so that 
must be the answer. 

I hope we resist the temptation. I 
say that to take this course would be 
& shabby reward for the honest union 
leaders who have given us their help. 

We would not expect an innocent 
man to welcome conviction for man- 
slaughter because his disowned brother 
has been charged with murder, And in 
this case, Mr. Speaker, the innocent 
man actually helped to build the case 
against the guilty one. 

Compromise is essential in the art of 
government; but let us not compromise 
with justice. 

I support the Shelly bill, and would 
support the committee bill properly 
amended if we get a chance to vote on 
that. As one who voted for the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill in the 85th Congress I 
favor legislation that will help get the 
crooks, without harassing and impeding 
the forward progress of legitimate and 
decent labor unions. 4 

The action we take here should be 
aimed at the crooks, not at the decent, 
law-abiding unions and their decent, 
honest, and law-abiding members. 

There are unwarranted restraints on 
legitimate union activity in the Land- 
rum-Gyiffin bill that prevent me from 
accepting it. The Shelly and the com- 
mittee bills amended are the more fair 
and effective ways to meet this problem. 


Let Us Pray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the col- 
umn written by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, en- 
titled “Let Us Pray,” published in the 
Washington, D.C., Sunday Star, on Sun- 
day, August 16, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Ler Us Prar 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate) 

“There are more things wrought by prayer 
than this world knows of,” declares Tenny- 
son. It is an ominous symptom of the free 
world’s creeping moral numbness that when 
the Congress of the United States says to all 
the American people Let us pray.“ so many 
raise the question, “Is this an appropriate 
time to pray?” But are times for prayer to 
be determined by political calendars or 
thermometers? Tes, some reply, “but this 
particular prayer at this time might upset 
the international applecart.” It is poor tim- 
ing, say timid souls who themselves are 
quite free and comfortable—thank you!— 
to let the jittery world know that prayers 
are being offered in the United States of 
America for the victims of the most colossal 
crime of the 20th century. 

There are those who declare that perhaps 
it is not quite polite to call attention to 
nauseating things in welcoming malefactors 
who would like to be regarded by a forgetful 
world as hail-fellows-well-met. 

The Soviet juggernaut has invaded and 
seized the sovereignty of untold millions 
who are being denied the right of self-deter- 
mination for which a host of American boys 
died in the Europe now enslaved. The So- 
viet hammer has smashed the national life 
of independent nations and its sickle has 
cut down the most cherished blooms in their 
garden of living. 

What a sickening roll it is. Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, when solemn prom- 
ises were broken as the cruel grip of aliens 
strangled their freedom. Hungary, with its 
brave attempt to break the hateful fetters, 
is kept in the police state prison, as is Ru- 
mania, only by Soviet tanks and bayonets. 
From captured East Germany and North Ko- 
rea thousands flee constantly to the freedom 
of West Germany and of South Korea, 

The crude and rude boss of the Kremlin 
recently went like a conqueror to Poland, 
where the one uniting emotion is hatred of 
the Russians. The foreign tyrant twitted 
that deeply religious people about their 
naive faith. He ridiculed their church lead- 
ers as he gloried in his gospel of dirt-with- 
out-destiny. 

Of course, by putting on civilized shows 
m Moscow it is ardently hoped that the free 
world will accept the status quo as its atten- 
tion is diverted from the terrible things 
that are being perpetrated in the captive 
countries—things which if not stopped will 
soon make it impossible ever to retrieve 
the national existence, as the very roots are 
being destroyed. 

The free world needs to be told in sea- 
son and out of season, of the crimes of geno- 
cide, of deportation, of torture and liquida- 
tion of those who refuse to conform. The 
smiles being broadcast these days are on 
the deceitful faces of those who even now 
are carrying out these almost unbelievably 
sadistic policies. Could Shakespeare have 
characterized the Soviet perfidy.more ac- 
curately than is suggested by his line 
“Like the smiling flower, and like the ser- 
pent under it"? 

Mangled Tibet is the latest addition to the 
roll of captive nations caught in the 
tentacles of the Red octopus. Are the 
sounds of the ballet in Moscow to drown out 
the plteous pleas for liberation from an- 
cient peoples whose very national life is be- 
ing stamped into the bloody ground? 

No wonder the American proposition for a 
Week of Prayer has evidently struck the 
Soviet anatomy in a very sensitive spot. 

Of course the repetition in the congres- 
sional resolution of what has been said by 
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America again and again brings protests from 
sycophant Quislings., But the bowed peo- 
ple, behind the curtain, under the tark- 
master’s whip stir with new hope. Through 
the resolution a voice which perhaps had 
seemed to be stifled resounds loud and 
strong Let my people go.“ The patriotic 
exiles from all these shackled nations now 
on our free soil are making the welkin ring 
with their grateful cheers, They know it 
is never the wrong time to pray for the 
right things. 

And so we thank the God who hath made 
and preserved us a nation, that from the 
halls of our Congress there comes to the en- 
slaved the assurance: We shall continue 
to think in terms of your freedom, and not 
your thraldom. We are looking for your 
day of liberation, and not for any acceptance 
of legitimacy to be stamped on your bond- 
age. And so, not only this year—but every 
year, and every day of every year—we call 
upon our free Nation to remember you in 
your captivity, with the poignant resolution 
of a Hebrew exile of old who, with his peo- 
ple under the rod of the oppressor, swore 
‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth.“ 

And so when Congress says “Let us re- 
member—lest we forget” it is but reecho- 
ing the stirring words of Woodrow Wilson: 
“The right is more precious than peace. We 
shall fight for the rights of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own 
government, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, until at last the world is 
tree.“ 

When Congress says, Let us pray for the 
captive people,eit is but broadcasting the 
call of James Russell Lowell: 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathered hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 

No. True freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free.” 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 23d and 24th articles of a 
series by Editor Charles L. Dancey ap- 
pearing in the August 11 and 12 issues 
of the Peoria Journal Star, respectively: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, 
Aug. 11, 1959] 
West GERMAN JAzzMEN Not HIP ro 
Rep TOUR 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Turist. — When I reached the airport at 
Baku, a big West German (who turned out 
to be the jazz singer with the band) spotted 
me at once and asked me if I were an 
American. 

When I said I was, he grinned and sald, 
“One look and I knew it had to be.“ 

I said that was particularly funny to me, 
because the Russians had repeatedly mis- 
taken me for a German. 

He said that “to a Russian” there probably 
Was a similarity between an American and a 
West German. On the plane, the jazz band 
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and I were the sum total of passengers, and 
almost all of them spoke English in varying 
degrees. 

All said their tour in Russia was inter- 
esting, but all were eager to get home. 

They smiled “you-know-what-I-mean” 
smiles and said: It's a different world.” 
They weren't impressed. They had been 
touring 6 weeks. 

In Tbilisi I was met by a charming guide, 
a college student in English, a native 
Georgian, whose name is Loli (Persian for 
Ruby). 

We skipped lightly over the two stadiums, 
usual big housing projects, and huge. new 
parks building, and dropped the car on a 
mountaintop overlooking the whole city. 
Then we rode a cable car down in 3 min- 
utes—swoosh. 

We walked most of the afternoon, visiting 
an ancient castle where Stalin was once a 
prisoner in the dungeon, saw the crumbling 
fortress on the mountain built by Per- 
sian invaders 1,000 years or more in the past, 
and walked through the “old city,” which 
dates back to 300 B.C. 

Here again were the cramped, stacked 
Arabic or Mexican-type houses, in narrow, 
dark winding streets, with a good many 
crummy looking characters. 

Loli would say, “Those people are not 
Georgian, they are Kurds.” Or something 
else. 


She is very proud, very intelligent, very 
well educated in Georgian history, and 
speaks English excellently and without Greg- 
ory Ratoff accent. Her Georgian accent is 
very soft. 

At the end of one of the winding streets 
stood a building with blue tile front, and 
later I returned alone through the old city 
to this place and had a sulfur water bath 
in a huge square sunken marble pool fed 
by an artesian well in a great vaulted marble 
room with Oriental designs in tile on the 
floor and two great marble “couches.” The 
water comes from the ground already hot 
from natural hot springs. 

This is the ancient bathhouse of the 
ancient kings of Georgia. 

The Georgians are the proudest and most 
likable people I have met in the Soviet Union. 
They are the “Iberians” of ancient Greek 
writings. Colchis, where the Golden Fleece 
was found, was a Georgian land. They 
created their own strange phonetic alphabet 
at least 500 B.C., a close rival of the budding 
Roman civilization. 

Caesar's rival, Pompey, once marched into 
their mountain homeland near Tbilisi, but 
they withstood the Romans and often became 
their allies later. They are also one of the 
earliest Christian nations, having converted 
in AD. 300. 

Their whole history is one of constant war 
with the non-Christian hordes around 
them—the Moorish conquest failed to subdue 
them, and their nation and religion survived 
Ghenghis Khan, Tamerlane, and the con- 
stant attacks of Turks and Persians. 

Their religious art, dating to A. D. 800, is 
hundreds of years before that of Rennais- 
sance Italy, and especially in the craftsman- 
ship of their goldsmiths and silversmiths was 
farther advanced than Italian work of the 
13th century. 

It is hard to belleve that from such a place 
and such a people came a Josef Stalin. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 12, 1959] 
TALK Wrra Non RATTLES GUIDE 
(By Charles L. Dancy) 

Tsi.ist.—Today we traveled to a little 
city that is the old capital of Georgia, and 
when they say “old” they mean old. 

The capital was moved from this place to 
Tbilisi in A.D. 500. 

Here is a tremendous cathedral with serv- 
ices underway. We stopped. The singing 
was very beautiful, and it seemed amazing to 
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hear such lovely singing from a handful of 
nondescript worshipers. 

When the priest stepped out in his re- 
splendent robes through two little swinging 
doors to the altar, he was a very young and 
handsome man with a full beard and long, 
flowing, curly, black hair—looking like a 
figure right out of the Bible. 


„He is so young,” she exclaimed. “How is 
it possible? Only the old people believe. 
And he can never marry. He is buried.” 

A nun came to me and asked if I were a 
believer but I did not understand her Geor- 
gian and Loli translated. I said “Yes,” and 
she asked, “Why don't you kiss the cross, 
then?” 

I said that I was a Christian but my 
church did not happen to include this same 
ceremony. 

The woman replied in English, “Protes- 
tant.” I modded, “It does not matter,” she 
sald. “It is all one Christ and one God.” 
(This in Georgian translated by Loli.) The 
nun spoke more. 

Again, Loli was visibly shaken. 

“This woman is very well educated,” she 
said. “She knows all about Martin Luther.” 

A rapid-fire exchange between the two of 
them, and Loli turned again: “She is an en- 
gineer—with two degrees. How can it be— 
so educated and a believer?" 

Loli could not get over these two experi- 
ences for some time. They did not fit the 
flat, absolute preachments of her propa- 
ganda-flavored education. 

Like everyone else in Russia, she also told 
me that pipes are not smoked. They are 
very bad for health,” she sald. I know of 
no man that smokes them any more, except 
of course my ather." 

“And how old is your grandfather?” I 
asked. 

Loli looked at me for a moment, and then 
she began to laugh and laugh. With tears 
in her eyes she finally replied: “He is now 
a full century.“ 

Inside this great cathedral are the burial 
crypts of old Georgian kings, some of the 
marble slabs shattered by the hooves of Tur- 
kish cavalry horses. In the massive walls 
are 200 hidden secret rooms entered through 
a tiny door 80 feet up over a gaint arch— 
Where the women, children, and treasures 
Were hidden during raids. Around the 
church is a battlement wall. 

En route back we stopped at another state 
farm—100 salaried full-time workers living 
in 16 small apartment buildings plus a big 
administration building with offices and such 
to take care of the farm of 800 hectares 
2,000 acres. 

This whole area is somewhere in the 
borderland of what is believed to be the 
ancient homeland of the entire Aryan race 
that spread over Northern Europe, and al- 
though they are an island among darker- 
skinned Arabic-type Caucasians, many of the 
Georgians are like Loli—very fair skinned 
and light hatred. > 

Two side incidences took place here of 
Special interest that I will tell about sepa- 
rately instead of in chronology. 


Remarkable Tree Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
been only in recent years that the “Tree 
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Farm” has become a well-known part of 
the American lexicon. Up in the beauti- 
ful Idaho Panhandle, near the blue wa- 
ters of Hayden Lake, O. K. Smith start- 
ed farming his trees back in 1925, pio- 
neering a tree conservation program. 
Today, experts from across the Nation 
visit Hayden Lake to see his remarkable 
accomplishments, 

The August 1959 issue of the North- 
west Ruralite published an interesting 
article on Mr. Smith. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKABLE TREE FARMER 


Little by little over the past 40 years, 
O. K. Smith, a craggy, youthful man in 
spite of his retirement age,“ has acquired 
more than a section of woodland and brushy 
pasture in a picturesque vale near Hay- 
den Lake, Idaho, and has turned it into 
one of the continent's most productive tree 
farms. 

“Trees are our principal business,” he says, 
“but we like critters, too.” 

Foresters come from all parts of the coun- 
try to see how Mr. Smith has done it, 
Here’s what a group of them found out 
about his place not so long ago: 560 acres 
of woodland and pasture; 50 acres of crop- 
land. 

Tree operations were started in 
1925 (this makes him one of the earliest 
tree farmers in the Northwest). 

Products for home use: house, shed lum- 
ber, 15 cords of fuel per year, corral posts 
and poles (don't be fooled by that cord- 
wood, Mrs. Smith has both a wood and elec- 
tric range). 

Grazing: Six to eighty head of cattle. (Mr. 
Smith says the number depends on how 
much time he and his sons can find free 
from thelr tree operations). 

Products sold: Eight truckloads of poles; 
130 thousand feet of saw logs at landing: 
400 sawed ties; 1,600 cords of fuel wood; 15 
‘cars of pulpwood. 

And, as one nationally known forester has 
said, “All this was produced by foresight 
and hard work.” 

The secret of the tree conservation pro- 
gram appears to be in consistent thinning 
and pruning. Government agencies pay 
small conservation bounties to tree farmers 
now for pruning, but when Mr. Smith started 
his program, it was done not for the bounty 
but because it produced more salable wood. 

There's a fine pine tree in the Smith front 
yard which Mr. Smith measures every June. 
It has grown 17 inches in circumference dur- 
ing the past 8 years. “There’s.about 1,000 
useable board feet in that tree right now,” 
he says. A visitor gets the feeling he can 
give you the same information about every 
tree on the place. 

He took 130,009 feet of lumber off a 10- 
acre tract 1 year. Most of his merchantable 
timber Is fir, tamarack, and pine, 

“I came west in 1898, and I started this 
kind of farming because I'd seen wheat sell- 
ing for 38 cents a bushel,” is his comment. 
“We've acquired our acreage, plece by piece, 
and we now sell some timber every year. 
Currently, we've been taking it easy. We 
move maybe 12,000 feet per year, but we 
could take 40,000 to 50,000 feet without hurt- 
ing anything.” 

Mr, Smith leaves the logging to his sons 
now and spends a lot of time on planning 
and on handicraft hobbies. He handcarves 
fans out of white pine in minute delicate 
filigree patterns. Has a showcase full of his 
carvings at home. He has a fine brown 
bearskin robe, tanned and draped over his 
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sofa in the parlor. “Caught the bear a cou- 
ple of miles from here,“ he says, don't see 
many like it.“ 

The Smith home ts all-electric and, of 
course, its power supply comes from a co-op: 
the Kootenai Rural Electric Association at 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 


Presidential Inability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 871 to 
provide a method for determining 
Presidential inability. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing report on Senate Joint Resolution 
40, by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEG- 

ISLATION ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 40, 

AMENDMENT TO THE U.S. Con- 


Powers AND Durtes or His OFFICE 
INTRODUCTION 


There presently exists a defect in the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to the situation where the President is un- 
able to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. This inability may come about 
because of serious illness, as it has in the 
past, or some other emergency. In the 
present day and age, the serious conse- 
quences of such an occurrence cannot be 
stressed too stongly. In the opinion of the 
committee, action should be taken to 
clarify the Constitution and to enact legis- 
lation dealing with the problem, prior to 
the advent of some future presidential in- 
ability. This report discusses the problem 
and recommends certain constitutional 
and legislative action relating thereto. 


BACKGROUND 


Clause 5 of section 1 of article II of the 
Constitution reads as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or Inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice President, and the Con- 
gress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
President shali be elected.” 

Several times in U.S, history, when the 
President has been seriously incapacitated, 
the question of whether the "office" of 
President, or the “powers and duties of the 
said office” “devolve on the Vice President” 
has been forcibly raised. Does a determina- 
tion of inability affect the Office, or the 
powers and duties of the office, and does the 
Vice President, if he assumes the powers 
and duties of the office, do so on a tempo- 
Tary basis, or on a permanent basis thus 
displacing or ousting the President? 

The problem arises because of the prece- 
dent which has been established by seven 
Vice Presidents upon the death of the Presi- 
dent then in office, The Vice President as- 
sumed not only the powers and duties of the 
Office of President but also the Oce itself. 
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In view of the language of the clause, the 
question has been raised whether the same 
result will not occur upon the inability of 
the President to discharge the powers and 
duties of the Office, namely, that the Vice 
President will then assume the Office of the 
President, and the President will be ousted. 

Although the records of the debates of 
the Founding Fathers demonstrate that this 
was not the intention of the Founding 
Fathers, nevertheless the precedents estab- 
lished by the seyen Vice Presidents upon the 
death of the President then in office, the 
language of the clause, and the reluctance of 
Vice Presidents Arthur and Marshall to act 
when Presidents Garfield and Wilson were 
incapacitated because of the fear that by 
such assumption of the powers and duties of 
the Presidency, they would be ousting the 
President, has led to a constitutional am- 
biguity which should be clarified. 

Historians believe that our Government 
has suffered in the past as a result of this 
ambiguity and that the matter should be 
clarified for the future. Certainly the orig- 
inal understanding of the framers of the 
Constitution that only the powers and duties 
of the President passed to the Vice Presi- 
dent upon the inability of the President, 
could be set forth in the Constitution, and it 

would seem that the present congressional 
session affords an excellent opportunity to 
clarify this constitutional defect. 

This committee has studied the question 
and concluded that a constitutional amend- 
ment should be enacted by the Congress and 
submitted to the States amending clause 5 
of section 1 of article H. Such constitu- 
tional amendment should eliminate the am- 
biguity and provide, in general terms, for the 
establishment of a system of determining 
inability by the Congress. The committee 
further believes that upon the adoption of 
such amendment Congress should enact 
legislation (1) providing a method to deter- 
mine inability; and (H) establishing a pro- 
cedure whereby the President, if and when 
he recovers from his inability, may resume 
the powers and duties of the Office of Presi- 
dent. Throughout the period of inability, 
however, the President should retain the 
Office of President, and the Vice President 
should serve only as Acting President. 

The committee believes that the solution 
to the problem may be found in Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, and a proposal of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Constitution of the New 
York State Bar Association. 


THE MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
THE PRESENT PRESIDENT AND THE PRESENT 
VICE PRESIDENT 


President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon on March 3, 1958, published the fol- 
lowing memorandum of their understanding 
of the constitutional role of the Vice Presi- 
dent as Acting President during the imabil- 
ity of the President: 

“The President and the Vice President 
have agreed that the following procedures are 
in accord with the purposes and provisions 
of article 2, section 1, of the Constitution, 
dealing with Presidential inability. They 
believe that these procedures, which are in- 
tended to apply to themselves only, are in no 
sense outside or contrary to the Constitution 
but are consistent with its present provisions 
and implement its clear intent. 

“1. In the event of inability the Presi- 
dent would—if possible—so inform the Vice 
President, and the Vice President would 
serve as Acting President, exercising the 
powers and duties of the Office until the in- 
ability had ended. 

“2. In the event of an inability which 
would prevent the President from com- 
municating with the Vice President, the 
Vice President, after such consultation as 
seems to him appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances, would decide upon the devo- 
lution of the powers and duties of the Office 
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and would serve as Acting President until 
the inability had ended. 

“3. The President, in either event, would 
determine when the inability had ended 
and at that time would resume the full 
exercise of the powers and duties of the 
Office.” 

Presumably in the event of inability of 
the present President this memorandum 
would be construed as establishing a pro- 
cedure by which the powers and duties of the 
Office of President would be assumed by the 
Vice President until the inability had ended. 
The determination as to the ending of the 
inability would be at the sole discretion of 
the President. The memorandum notes that 
the procedures “are intended to apply to 
themselves only” and thus would not appear 
to be binding upon future incumbents of 
the Office of President and Vice President. 

Accordingly, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, a constitutional amendment and im- 
plementing legislation to govern cases for the 
future are necessary. 

Senate Joint Resolution 40 


Annexed hereto as appendix 1 is Senate 
Joint Resolution 40, as reported this spring 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee by its 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, a proposed amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, which Is the same resolution 
introduced in Congress as Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 161 in 1958. 

The essentials of the proposed amendment 
are that it: 

1. Clarifies the established view that upon 
the removal of the President from office, 
death, or resignation, the Vice President 
actually becomes President; and 

2. Provides for the case where the Presi- 
dent is unable to discharge the powers and 
duties of the Office of President, but makes 
clear that the Vice President assumes only 
the powers and duties of the Office, and not 
the Office itself. 

This committee favors enactment of an 
amendment to accomplish these two pur- 
poses. 

In the case of inability, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 40 provides that the President may 
make a written declaration to that effect; 
provides a method by which the Vice Presi- 
dent, subject to the majority approval of the 
Cabinet, may make such a declaration; and 
then provides a system for restoring the pow- 
ers and duties of the Office of the President to 
the President upon the termination of his in- 
ability. This restoration would occur under a 
procedure providing the maximum safe- 
guards to insure that the President can re- 
sume the discharge of the powers and duties 
of his Office upon the termination 
of his inability. 

This committee believes that the estab- 
Ushment of the procedure for determining 
inability and the system of restoration would 
be best left to enactment by Congress, sub- 
ject to the veto power of the President con- 
tained in clause 2 of section 7 of article I of 
the Constitution. This committee believes 
that constitutional amendments should not 
be overly detailed, and future contingencies 
in the operation of the implementation of 
the constitutional mandate, not presently 
foreseeable, left to the good judgment of 
Congress and the President, Le., a majority of 
both Houses and Presidential approval, or a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses overriding a 
Presidential veto. 

A detailed analysis of the six sections of 
Senate Joint Resolution 40 follows: 

Section 1 deals with the case of the re- 
moval of the President from office, death, or 
resignation. It provides that the Vice Presi- 
dent shall become President for the expira- 
tion of the then current term. This con- 
firms the practice which has, in fact, been 
the situation since Vice President Tyler in 
1841 eliminated the word “Acting” from the 
first paper submitted to him for signature 
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after the death of William Henry Harrison 
from the words “Acting President” below 
his signature. Since then, six other men 
elected as Vice Presidents of the United 
States: Messrs. Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman, 
likewise assumed, upon the death of the 
President in office, the actual Office of the 
Presidency and not just the powers and 
duties of the Office. The committee favors 
enactment of section 1 as part of a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Section 2 provides that the Vice President 
shall discharge the powers and duties of the 
Office of President as Acting President, if the 
President himself declares in writing that he 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his Office, but makes it clear that only the 
powers and duties of the Office shall be dis- 
charged by the Vice President as Acting Pres- 
ident. Insofar as this provision makes clear 
that only the powers and duties of the Office 
shall be discharged by the Vice President 
as Acting President, this committee believes 
it should be included as part of a consti- 
tutional amendment, and this committee's 
proposal does so. Insofar as it deals with 
a determination of inability by the Presi- 
dent, a matter of procedure, this committee 
believes it should be included in the imple- 
menting legislation of the Congress, and not 
frozen into the Constitution. 

Section 3 provides for the situation where 
the President does not declare his inability. 
The Vice President, if satisfied that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his Office, shall, upon the writ- 
ten approval of the majority of the heads 
of the executive departments in office, as- 
sume the discharge of the powers and duties 
of the Office of President as Acting President. 
Once again, it makes certain that the Office 
of the Presidency does not devolve upon the 
Vice President, but only the powers and 
duties of the Office. Furthermore, it vests 
in the executive branch of the Government. 
in the Vice President and the members of 
the Cabinet, presumably the men closest to 
the President and upon whom he would rely 
to the greatest degree, the power to deter- 
mine and to confirm the President's inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
Office of President. Upon such determina- 
tion and approval, the Vice President as- 
sumes the discharge of the powers and duties 
of the Office of President as Acting Presl- 
dent. This committee belleves that this sec- 
tion, which deals with procedure, should also 
be included in implementing legislation of 
the Congress, and not frozen into the Con- 
stitution. 

Section 4 provides for the resumption of 
the powers and duties of the Office of the 
Presidency by the President, when the Pres- 
ident’s inability is terminated. This the 
President may do by a simple public an- 
nouncement in writing that his inability has 
terminated, and 7 days thereafter, “or 
at such earlier time after such announce- 
ment as he and the Vice President may de- 
termine,” he shall resume the discharge of 
the powers and duties of his Office. If there 
should be a dispute as to the termination of 
the President's inability, the Vice President, 
again with the written approval of a majority 
of the heads of the executive departments in. 
office at the time of the President's an- 
nouncement, may transmit to the Congress 
the Vice President's written declaration that 
in his opinion the President's inability has 
not terminated. If this should occur, the 
Congress shall thereupon consider the issue 
and, if it is not in session, it shall assemble 
in special session on the call of the Vice 
President. Upon a concurrent resolution, 
adopted by the Congress with the approval 
of two-thirds of the Members tin each 
House, to the effect that the inability of the 
President has not terminated, the Vice Presi- 
dent shall assume the discharge of the powers 
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and duties of the Office of the President as 
Acting President until: 

1. He proclaims the President's inability 
has ended; à 

2. The Congress itself by concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by a majority of the Mem- 
bers present in each House determines that 
the President’s inability has ended; or 

3, The President's term ends. 

In other words, a two-thirds vote of the 
Members of each House present is necessary 
to confirm the Vice President declaration, 
with the majority approval of the Cabinet, 
that the President's inability bas not termi- 
nated. A simple majority of the vote of the 
Members present in each House to the ef- 
fect that the President's inability has ended, 
would thereafter restore the powers and 
duties of the Office of President to the Pres- 
ident. Again, the President would retain 
the office of President and only the powers 
and duties of the Office would devolve upon 
the Vice President as Acting President. 

It should be noted that clause 3 of section 
7 of article I of the Constitution reads as 
follows: 

“Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives may be necessary (except 
On a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill.” 

However, the view of the Senate Parlia- 
Mentarian seems to be that concurrent res- 
Olutions, at least insofar as the Senate is 
concerned, are not used for legislative pur- 
poses, and accordingly are not required to 
be presented to the President, In “Senate 
Procedure: Precedents and Practices,” by 
Charles L. Watkins and Floyd M. Riddick, 
Government Printing Office, 1958, at pages 
167-168, there appears the following: 

“Concurrent resolutions are not required 
to be presented to the President of the 
United States unless they contain matter 
Which is properly to be regarded as legisla- 
tive in character and effect (footnote, Feb. 
20, 1896, 54th Cong., Ist sess, Journal, p. 
145; Jan. 26, 1897, 54th Cong., Ist sess., Jour- 
nal, p. 76; see Noy. 24, 1903, 58th Cong., lst 
ess. RECORD, p. 438) and under the practice 
of the Senate, they are not used for legis~ 
lative purposes, and are not sent to the Presi- 
dent for approval (footnote, Nov. 7, 1919, 
66th Cong., Ist sess., RECORD, pp. 8074-8075) .”" 

This committee assumes that under the 
Procedure to be followed, the concurrent 
Tesolutions provided for in Senate Joint Res- 
Olution 40 would not require the approval 
or disapproval of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, or Acting President since the congres- 
sional action contemplated would seem to 
be more in the nature of fact determination 
than legislative in character and effect. If 

were not so, confusion could arise as to 
whether the Vice President as Acting Presi- 
dent could disapprove the necessary con- 
Current resolutions adopted by the Congress, 
in his capacity as Acting President. This 
Could result in a situation where a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate and House of Represent- 
Atives would be necessary under all circum- 
Stances to restore the powers and duties of 
the Office of President to the President from 
the Vice President serving as Acting Presl- 
dent—a result that is certainly not contem- 
Plated and directly contrary to the intent 
Of Senate Joint Resolution 40. The commit- 
tee takes no position, however, on the gen- 
eral view of the Senate Parliamentarian that, 
under the practice of the Senate, concurrent 
resolutions are not used for legislative pur- 
Poses, and accordingly are not required to be 
Presented to the President. 

As with respect to section 3, this committee 
believes this section, which deals with pro- 
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cedure, should be included in implementing 
legislation of the Congress, and not frozen 
into the Constitution. 

The first sentence of section 5 provides, in 
the language of the present clause of the 
Constitution, that the Congress may provide 
for the case of the removal by death, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. This language should be 
retained in the constitutional amendment, 
The Presidential Succession Act 1 provides for 
the situation, and spells out who shall exer- 
cise the powers and duties of the Office of 
President and that such person shall act as 
President. The Presidential Succession Act 
throughout makes it clear that such person 
as as President, using the words “act as 
President” and “acting as President.” 

The second sentence of section 5 provides 
for the situation where there is no Vice Pres- 
ident. Under such circumstances, the powers 
and duties conferred by the amendment on 
the Vice President “shall devolve upon the 
oficer eligible to act as President next in 
line of succession to the office of President, 
as provided by law.” Under this committee's 
recommendation, the amendment will not 
confer any powers and duties upon the Vice 
President, and this sentence should accord- 
ingly appear in the implementing legisla- 
tion and not the amendment. 

Section 6 provides that the proposed 
amendment shall be inoperative unless rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States within 7 years from the date of 
its submission. Section 6 should obviously 
be a part of the constitutional amendment. 

The committee notes that Senate Joint 
Resolution 40 is silent as to present clause 5 
of article II of the Constitution, but assumes 
that the present clause 5 would be repealed, 
PROPOSAL OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL CON- 

STITUTION OF THE NEW YORK BAR ASSOCIA<- 

TION, DATED DECEMBER 13, 1958 


The committee on Federal Constitution of 
the New York State Bar Association, in its 
report of December 81, 1958, recommended 
an amendment to read as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death or resignation, the 
said office shall devolve on the Vice Presi- 
dent, In case of the inability of the President 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the said powers and duties shall 
devolve on the Vice President, until the in- 
ability be removed. The Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Presi« 
dent and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then be President, or in case of 
inability, act as President, and such officer 
shall be or act as President accordingly, until 
a President shall be elected or, in case of 
inability, until the inability shall be earlier 
removed. The commencement and termina- 
tion of any inability shall be determined 
by such method as Congress shall by law 
provide.” 

The committee on Federal Constitution 
stated: 

“It is felt by this committee that a con- 
stitutional amendment is n and 
that the amendment should provide in sub- 
stance: 

“(a) That the commencement and termi- 
nation of any inability should be deter- 
mined by such method as Congress shall by 
law provide; and 

“(b) In case of the inability of the Presi- 
dent, that the Vice President should succeed 
only to the powers and duties of the Office 
and not to the Office itself.” 

It endorsed as second best to its proposed 
constitutional amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 161 (1958) “(introduced in 1959 
as S. J. Res. 40). The reason Senate Joint 
Resolution 161 was second best is stated by 
that committee as follows: 


13 United States Code Annotated, sec. 19 
(June 25, 1958, ch, 644, sec. 1,625, Stat. 672). 
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“Senate Joint Resolution 161 specifies the 
method and machinery for d the 
commencement and termination of disability, 
This precludes leaving to Congress the de- 
tails which might have to be changed in the 
future because the method selected proved 
to be unsatisfactory. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 161 appears to us to be preferable, how- 
ever, to other methods that have been sug- 
gested.” 

The executive committee of the New York 
State Bar Association on January 29, 1959, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the New York State Bar Association here- 
by recommends that the present provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States 
dealing with the death, resignation, re- 
moval or inability of the President (art. II. 
sec. 1, clause 5 [sic]) be amended so that 
(1) the commencement and termination of 
any inability shall be determined by such 
method as Co: shall by law provide; 
and (2) the Vice President, in case of the 
inability of the President, shall succeed only 
to the powers and duties of the office and 
not to the office itself; 

“Further resolved, That said report of this 
association’s committee on Federal Consti- 
tution is hereby approved and adopted, in- 
cluding the text of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment therein set forth, and 
including the determination of sald commit- 
tee that Senate Joint Resolution 161 intro- 
duced in the Senate March 4, 1958, by Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER and bipartisan sponsors (pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment which 
lays down a detailed method and machinery 
for de the commencement and 
termination of disability) is favored as 
second best to said committee’s proposal 
and as preferable to other methods that have 


proposed constitutional 
amendment of the Committee on Federal 
Constitution of the New York State Bar 
Association and Senate Joint Resolution 40, 
it is made clear that the powers and duties 
of the Office of President devolve upon the 
Vice President in the event of the inability 
of the President, and not the Office itself, 
i.e., the Vice President does not assume the 
Office of President but solely the powers and 
duties thereof. This committee endorses 
a constitutional amendment making this 
clear, 

The proposal of the committee on Federal 
Constitution thereafter tg ing se ane 
Con, the responsibility for 
legislation dealing with the determination 
of the commencement and termination of 
inability. In this respect: 

(1) This committee concurs with this 
recommendation allowing Congress to deal 
by law with the determination of the com- 
mencement ahd termination of inability. 
Such initial legislation would have to have 
the approval of the President, or be en- 
acted by a two-thirds vote of each House, 
Repeal or modification would also be sub- 
ject to the same safeguards, Thus, the pos- 
sibility of considerations other than the 
President's “inability” entering into the de- 
terminations would be greatly reduced, if 
not entirely eliminated. 

(2) This committee believes that such 
implementing legislation should be as set 
forth in sections 2, 8, 4, and the second 
sentence of 5, of Senate Joint Resolution 40. 

As noted above, this committee is of the 
view that, in the case of the removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, the official designated by 


Constitution, and is retained in Sena 
Resolution 40. The proposal of 
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mittee on Federal Constitution would change 
this to make such official the President in the 
case of removal, death, or resignation, but in 
the case of inability make such official only 
“act as President.” 

It does not seem to this committee that 
the precedent which has been established by 
the Vice Presidents on the death of the 
President alone, should be extended over to 
the cases of the removal, death, or resigna- 
tion of both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The President is elected as such; the 
Vice President is elected as such, one of his 
duties being to act as President, and indeed 
succeed to the office upon the death of the 
President. No other officials are elected, as 
the President and Vice President are, with 
these purposes in mind. 

THE NEED ron ACTION IN THIS FIELD 


In the assembling of a bibliography of the 
literature concerning the question of Pres- 
idential inability, the committee was im- 
pressed by the fact that the literature ebbs 
and flows with the status of the health of the 
incumbent in the White House, Thus in 
1881, at the time when President Garfield lay 
critically stricken, a number of articles deal- 
ing with the presidential inability question 
and p ve solutions appeared. In 
1919 and 1920, during the Ulness of Presi- 
dent Wilson, once again the question came to 
the forefront of the minds of the American 
people. Most recently, during the illnesses 
of President Eisenhower, the subject was 
revived and numerous proposals advanced, 
extensive hearings conducted by both Houses 
of Congress, and articles written. 

The Republic cannot afford, in the present 
age of global and national problems of great 
complexity and vital importance, to allow the 
constitutional problem of possible Presiden- 
tial inability to remain in its present unsat- 
isfactory state. It would seem that the pres- 
ent is the time for objective analysis and 
appraisal of the situation, and for setting in 
motion the necessary for the en- 
actment of a constitutional amendment and 
implementing legislation resolving the ques- 
tion in the best manner possible. 

CONCLUSION 


The committee is of the opinion that a 
constitutional amendment embodying sec- 
tion 1 of Senate Joint Resolution 40, and 
providing for the determination of the com- 
mencement and termination of any inability 
as the Congress shall by law provide, affords 
the best means for dealing with this vital 
question, to the extent that a constitutional 
amendment is necessary. The committee 
believes that sections 2, 3, and 4, and the sec- 
ond sentence of section 5 of Senate Joint 
Resolution 40 should be included in imple- 
menting legislation by the Congress, after 
the adoption of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

The committee has set out as appendix 2, 
the proposed constitutional amendment of 
the Committee on Federal Constitution of 
the New York State Bar Association; as ap- 
pendix 3, the results of this committee's rec- 
ommendations insofar as a constitutional 
amendment is concerned; and as appendix 4, 
the results of this committee’s recommenda- 
tions insofar as implementing legislation 18 
concerned. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Richard 


Mark F. 
Hughes; Joseph S. Iseman; Peter L. 
Keane; David M. Levitan: Herbert 
Prashker; William J. Rennert: William 
I. Riegelman; Hayden N. Smith; L. 
— Theyer II; Herbert A. Wolf, 
r. 
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APPENDIX 1 
SENATE Jomnt RESOLUTION 40 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to cases where the President is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is proposed as an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death or 
resignation, the Vice President shall become 
President for the unexpired portion of the 
then current term. 

“Src, 2. If the President shall declare in 
writing that he is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, such powers 
and duties shall be discharged by the Vice 
President as Acting President, 

“Sec, 3. If the President does not so de- 
clare, the Vice President, if satisfied that 
such inability exists, shall, upon the written 
approval of a majority of the heads of the 
executive departments in office, assume the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the 
Office as Acting President. 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the President makes 
public announcement in writing that his in- 
ability has terminated, he shall resume the 
discharge of the powers and duties of his 
office on the seventh day after making such 
announcement, or at such earlier time after 
such announcement as he and the Vice Pres- 
ident may determine, But if the Vice Presi- 
dent, with the written approval of a majority 
of the heads of executive departments in 
office at the time of such announcement, 
transmits to the Congress his written decla- 
ration that in his opinion the President's 
inability has not terminated, the Congress 
shall thereupon consider the issue. If the 
Congress is not then in session, it shall 
assemble in special session on the call of the 
Vice President. If the Congress determines 
by concurrent resolution, adopted with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent in ench House, that the inability of the 
President has not terminated, thereupon, 
notwithstanding any further announcement 
by the President, the Vice President shall 
discharge such powers and duties as Acting 
President until the occurrence of the earliest 
of the following events: (1) The Acting 
President proclaims that the President's in- 
ability has ended, (2) the Congress deter- 
mines by concurrent resolution, adopted 
with the approval of a majority of the Mem- 
bers present in each House, that the Presi- 
dent's inability has ended, or (3) the Presi- 
dent’s term ends, 

“Sec. 5. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. If at 
any time there is. no Vice President, the 
powers and duties conferred by this article 
upon the Vice President shall devolve upon 
the officer eligible to act as President next 
in line of succession to the office of President, 
as provided by law. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 
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APPENDIX 2 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 


In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death or resignation, 
the sald office shall devolve on the Vice 
President. In case of the inability of the 
President to discharge the powers and duties 
of his said office, the said powers and duties 
shall devolve on the Vice President, until the 
inability be removed. The Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what om- 
cer shall then be President, or in case of 
inability, act as President, and such officer 
shall be or act as President accordingly, until 
a President shall be elected or, in case of 
inability, until the inability shall be earlier 
removed. The commencement and termina- 
tion of any inability shall be determined by 
such method as Congress shall by law pro- 
vide. 

APPENDIX 3 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT To Carry Our 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION or THE ASSOCIATION 

OF THE BAR OF THE Crry or New Yorke 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relating to cases where the President is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is proposed as an amendment to 

the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States: 

“Article — 


"SECTION 1. Clause 6 of section 1 of article 
II of the Constitution of the United States 
is hereby repealed. 

“Src. 2. In case of the removal of the Pres- 
ident fronr office, or of his death or resigna- 
tion, the Vice President shall become Presi- 
dent for the unexpired portion of the then 
current term. 

“Sec, 3. In case of the inability of the Pres- 
ident to discharge the powers and duties of 
his said office, the said powers and duties 
shall devolve on the Vice President, until 
the inability be removed. The commence- 
ment and termination of any inability shall 
be determined by such method as the Con- 
gress shall by law provide, 

“Src. 4. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 

~ “Src. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission.” 

APPENDIX 4 

IMPLEMENTING LectstaTion To Catry OUT 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 

OF THE BAR or THE Ciry or New Tonx ; 
A bill to provide a method for determining 

the commencement and termination of 

Presidential inability, and for other pur- 

poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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determination of the commencement and 
termination of inability of the President to 
discharge the powers and duties of the office 
of President shall be made as provided in 
this Act: 

Secrion 1. If the President shall declare 
in writing that he is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, the pow- 
ers and duties shall be discharged by the 
Vice President as Acting President. 

Sec.2. The Vice President, if satisfied that 
the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, shall, upon 
the written approval of a majority of the 
heads of the executive departments in office, 
assume the discharge of the powers and 
duties of the office as Acting President. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the President makes pub- 
lic announcement in writing that his in- 
ability has terminated, he shall resume the 
discharge of the powers and duties of his 
office on the seventh day after making such 
announcement, or at such earlier time after 
such announcement as he and the Vice 
President may determine. But if the Vice 
President, with the written approval of a 
majority of the heads of executive depart - 
ments in office at the time of such announce- 
ment, transmits to the Congress his written 
declaration that in his opinion the Presi- 
dent's inability has not terminated, the Con- 
gress shall thereupon consider the issue. If 
the Congress is not then in session, it shall 
assemble in special session on the call of the 
Vice President. If the Congress determines 
by concurrent resolution, adopted with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Members pres- 
ent in each House, that the inability of the 
President has not terminated, thereupon 
notwithstanding any further announcement 
by the President, the Vice President shall 
discharge such powers and duties as Acting 
President untu the occurrence of the earliest 
of the following events: (1) the Acting Presi- 
dent proclaims that the President's inability 
has ended; (2) the Congress determines by 
concurrent resolution, adopted with the ap- 
Proval of a majority of the Members present 
in each House, that the President's inability 
has ended: or (3) the President's term ends. 

Sec. 4. If at any time there is no Vice 
President, the powers and duties conferred 
by this Act upon the Vice President shall 
devolve upon the officer eligible to act as 
President next in line of succession to the 
Office of President, as provided by law. 


Magazine Publisher Who Toured Russia 
With Vice President Nixon Says Com- 
munism Not Answer to Race Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr, Speaker, any Ne- 
Bro who feels that communism is the 
Solution to the race problem in the 
United States will be sadly disappointed 
if he takes a trip to Sovict Russia. 

This is the opinion of John H. John- 
Son, publisher of Jet and Ebony maga- 
zines, who, with his wife Eunice, was a 
Member of the press group which ac- 
companied Vice President Nrxon on his 
recent trip to Russia and Poland. There 
are relatively few Negroes in the Soviet 
Union, and Mr. Johnson agrees with the 
Russian claim that it does not have a race 
Problem. However, he is quick to point 
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out that most of the privileges which we 
take for granted, such as freedom of 
speech and the press, and the right to 
own property, are not enjoyed by the 
Russian people. 

The American Negro who wants better 
housing, more productive employment, and 
more individual opportunities will find that 
they are not avallable to him in Russia be- 
cause they are not available to the majority 
of the Russian people. 


Says Mr. Johnson. He does feel, how- 
ever, that even though the Communist 
philosophy is not a good one for Negro, 
or white Americans, there is no reason 
why the United States and Russia should 
not be friendly and peaceful. 

Mr. Johnson believes that the Nixon 
trip contributed much to the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between the 
two countries and that further cultural 
and educational exchanges should be 
continued, 7 


Need To Safeguard Our Hawk Population 
From Extinction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many Americans mistakenly favor or 
encourage the slaughter of all hawks, 
without realizing that these majestic 
birds often help to control the rodent 
population which could be a peril and 
threat to the Nation's food supply. 

In the June 1958 issue of the Reader's 
Digest appeared a most illuminating ar- 
ticle by Peter Farb about protecting our 
hawks from decimation and extinction. 
The article was published originally in 
Audubon magazine, official organ of the 
National Audubon Society, for May- 
June of 1958. 

Because we of the U.S. Senate adopt 
appropriations for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and thus pass on policy in 
this area of ornithology, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Farb's article from 
the Reader's Digest, entitled The Truth 
About Hawks,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, ‘ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 

Tue TRUTH Asour HAWES 
(By Peter Farb) 

Of all the creatures with whom we share 
the globe, none is more maligned or sense- 
lessly szaughtered than the hawk. There are 
32 species of American hawks, but most 
people simply classify all of them as “big” 
chicken hawks and “little” chicken hawks, 
and are quite willing to believe that they 
are bloodthirsty creatures that kill for sport. 

The truth is that hawks kill only when 
hungry, never for sport, ‘They can be trained 
to the affectionate obedience of a dog, and 
are as mischievous in the air as otters are 
around a pond. “It Is hawks’ near-human 
qualities of love, anger and playfulness that 
have made them the favorite birds of most 
ornithologists,” says Dr. Frederick C. Lincoln, 
famous birdman of the US. Fish and Wud- 
life Service. 
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An exhaustive study by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, based on analysis of the 
stomach content of 2,690 hawks and owls, re- 
vealed that few hawks preyed on chickens or 
Speedy game birds. Most hawks, it has been 
found, wage a ceaseless war on rodents and 
destructive birds, and on insects whose fer- 
tility, if unchecked, could overwhelm our 
production of foodstuffs. Recently Prof. Har- 
rison B. Tordoff, of the University of Michi- 
gan, estimated that a single hawk saves 
farmers $110 a year in rodent damage. 

Ranging in size from miniatures no bigger 
than robins to majestic giants that will at- 
tack a gazelle, hawks have been endowed 
with skills and adaptations that make them 
8 at of the ether. To search out 

eir quarry, for example, they are equipped 
with eyes that have been called “perhaps the 
most highly developed organs of vision in the 
world.” -A naturalist once reported having 
seen a falcon, flying high over a mountain 
ridge, suddenly close its wings and make a 
long, unwavering dive for a small bird, which 
it snatched in its knuckled talons. When 
the falcon first spotted its prey the two birds 
were at least 14% miles apart. If we human 
beings had comparable visual acuity, we 
could read newspaper headlines a quarter of 
a mile away. y 

Much of the hawk's amazing sight comes 
from the size of the eyeballs, which are 
often as large as ours and extend far into 
the skull. In addition, the retina (the tis- 
sues in the back of the eye on which the 
picture image is thrown) is nearly twice as 
thick as a human’s, and is packed with mil- 
Hons of minute visual cells. To shut out 
the glare of the sky, the eyes are coated with 
droplets of yellow oll that act much like a 
camera filter. 

Last summer I saw a little sparrow hawk 
hurtle down from a helght of 100 feet and 
neatly pluck a grasshopper off a leaf. As- 
toun as the feat was, more extraordinary 
still was the physical transformation that 
had taken place inside the bird's eye during 
the dive. While the hawk was circling for 
prey, its eye lens was working like a tele- 
scope; by the time it had plummeted to the 
grasshopper, the lens shape had altered to 
that of a microscope. 

Sandwiched between the two giant eye- 
balls, the hawk’s brain is necessarily small. 
Regardless, hawks perform prodigious feats. 
It is almost unbelievable, for example, that 
a bird could recall the ravages caused by 
storms from 1 year to the next. Yet the 
osprey, when about to migrate south, often 
buttresses its nest with fresh stocks to with- 
stand the winter blizzards, Furthermore, 
when these fish hawks rise above the water 
with a catch, they always turn the fish 50 
that its head is pointing forward, to lessen air 
resistance, 

And consider this example of avian gen- 
eralship. A Cooper's hawk was seen on the 
edge of a woodlot, peering hungrily at a 
flock of etarlings sunning themselves on a 
barn roof. To fiy directly at the starlings 
would have sent them scurrying for cover, 
Instead the Cooper's hawk circled back 
through the woodlot so it could approach 
from the rear. Then it flew inches above 
the ground, using every available tree trunk 
and dip in.the terrain to mask its flight. 
When it reached the barn it rose vertically 
up the shadowed side and took its prey by 
complete surprise, 

Hawks exhibit just about every technique 
to be seen in the world of flight. Watch the 
master filler of them all, the peregrine falcon, 
also called the duck hawk. Many times I 
have seen one, high above me, turn its nose 
downward, give a mighty flap for thrust, then 
close its wings and plummet toward the earth 
ine i specs ath esos Poun, Buds 
incredible speed es — e 
dently there is an exploding puf of feathers 
as the falcon strikes a bird with its large 
clawed fist. The prey is usually killed out- 
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right. But then comes the most amazing 
maneuver of all: The falcon darts under the 
falling bird, flips over on its back and catches 
the prey neatly in its talons. Here is one 
of the great displays of controlled power in 
nature. 

A completely different method of flight is 
found in the big soaring hawks we often see 
wheeling in lazy circles. These birds are 
living gliders, among the most buoyant aloft. 
Nearly every one of their skeletal bones is 
hollow and filled with air sacs that supple- 
ment the lungs and decrease weight. Too, 
the wings and tail are extremely broad, pro- 
viding a large lifting area in relation to 
weight. And at the wing tips the feathers 
have evolved into what are really many sep- 
arate little wings, resembling a hand with 
the fingers spread out. These “slots,” as 
they're called, give the hawk instant control 
over changes in air currents. As the soarers 
slowly patrol their territories, they coast on 
deflected air currents and on columns of 
rising warm air known as thermals, gliding 
from one to the next. That a hawk can pick 
up tremendous momentum riding the 
thermals was shown when an osprey was 
once clocked at 80 miles an hour in a mere 
4-mile-an-hour wWind—and not a wing-tip 
was twitching. ~ 

The ability to hover sometimes results in 
unique methods of hunting. The little spar- 
row hawk, for example, coaxes mice out of 
their burrows by hovering a few inches above 
the ground and squealing loudly. When the 
rodent pops its head out to see what the 
commotion is about, exit one mouse. ( 

When not hunting, hawks often tease 
other birds. Dr. Alexander Wetmore of the 
Smithsonian Institution has seen them driv- 
ing blackbirds, herons, and avocets before 
them, herding them like sheep, yet never 
attacking. A favorite game is to force a 
heron, no mean filer itself, lower, and lower 
until the heron has no choice but to plop 
down in the middle of a lake and, defeated, 
swim to the shelter of shore. 

But it is in their mating flights that some 
hawks put on their greatest exhibitions of 
aerial acrobatics. One spring in South 
Carolina I saw an ecstatic male marsh hawk 

unge wildly downward from a height of 100 

eet, flip a somersault at the bottom, bound 

up again like a ball, and top his rise with an- 
other somersault. Then, his mate shrieking 
approval, he started all over again, tossing 
in a few barrel rolls for good measure. 

Hawks are notable for being among the 
most devoted of feathered parents, and are 
believed to mate for life. Many return to 
the same nests year after year. (One osprey 
nest was in continual use by successive gen- 
erations for 125 years, and one of Britain’s 
falcon eyries is known to go back to Eliza- 
bethan times.) Although, unlike most other 
birds, the female is larger than the male, 
the male does most of the hunting. Occa- 
sionally, however, the female joins him, and 
one naturalist reports having seen a pair of 
peregrines team up against a nighthawk and 
Ay off with the victim, tossing him back and 
forth like a football. 

Many thousands of hawks have been 
senselessly shot every year—even near Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary in Pennsylvania, which 
some 20 years ago was set up as the first 
sanctuary to protect migrating hawks dur- 
ing their autumn passages. Here is the ma- 
jor eastern fiyaway for hawks, a narrow 60- 
mile-long funnel in the mountains where 
the birds bunch together and boil over the 
peaks by the thousands. But within a 30- 
mile radius of the sanctuary, and despite 
nearly a quarter-century in education as 
to the practical value of hawks, there are 
estimated to be more than 100 shooting 
stands, With Maurice Broun, curator of 
the sanctuary, I have hiked these “bloody 
ridges” and seen the woods litered with 
dead and maimed birds. Broun estimates 
that upward of 1,500 hawks a day have been 
shot here during migration. 
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But hawk protection is gaining. Eight 
States (California, Connecticut, Florida, Nli- 
nois, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Rhode Is- 
land) and Ontario, Canada, have model pro- 
tective legislation. Pennsylvania recently 
strengthened its hunting laws, and 24 State 
conservation departments are distributing 
National Audubon Society leaflets which 
identify the various types of hawks and de- 
scribe their food habits, 

But laws alone cannot save the hawks. 
First} an alerted citizenry must be ready 
to plead the facts. In Lambertville, N. J., 
some facts were dramatically demonstrated 


by Paul Fluck, a physician and nature en- 


thusiast. In a pen harboring chickens he 
placed a wounded red-tailed hawk. 
Farmers, who had frequently shot at this 
species of hawk, wagged their heads know- 
ingly. But for 3 months, while the hawk’s 
wing was healing, it lived almost affection- 
ately with the chickens, and not a chick 
was lost. Gone, however, were the rats and 
mice which formerly fattened on the 
chickens’ feed. r: 


Interest Rates on Government Securities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Mr. Marriner Eccles, for many years 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, recently 
made a statement on the problem of in- 
terest rates on Government securities. 
Mr. Eccles is one of the most experi- 
enced and, I believe, wisest men in this 
field, and I think his statement is well 
worth the attention of the Senate and 
the country. 


I ask unanimous consent at this point 
in my remarks to have his statement 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


There seems to be a general lack of under- 
standing of the economic factors which de- 
termine the interest rate. It is thought by 
many, including some influential congres- 
sional leaders, that the Federal Reserve can 
control interest rates while at the same time 
maintaining stable money, which is its pri- 
mary objective. 

The Federal Reserve can influence the 
growth in the supply of money as well as 
restrict it. To permit an expansion greater 
than the growth in the national product, 
under present conditions, would have the 
effect of diminishing the purchasing power 
of the dollar. This is inflation, and if al- 
lowed to continue will lead to ever-increas- 
ing interest rates. 

Under boom conditions—when the supply 
of money is held in check to prevent infia- 
tlon—the demand for credit exceeds the 
supply, and interest rates are bid up. Such 
is the present situation. You cannot have 
low interest rates in a booming economy 
without bringing about a dangerous infia- 
tionary situation. Only an economy in a 
state of declining activity produces an ex- 
cess in the supply of money and credit and, 
hence, lower interest rates. 

Of course, the Government can control in- 
terest rates temporarily, as during the war 
when it controlled everything else—wages, 
prices, etc—but when such controls are 
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taken off, and the excess supply of money 
released, inflation is inevitable. 

A large part of the postwar price inflation 
Was a result of the Federal Reserve purchas- 
ing billions of dollars of Government securi- 
ties at fixed prices in order to prevent an in- 
crease in interest rates. This was during the 
period when the Government had a balanced 
cash budget. 

The Treasury and White House, over the 
strong protest of the Federal Reserve, required 
this action be taken. In doing this, an ex- 
cess amount of bank reserves was created 
which brought about an inflationary expan- 
sion of commercial bank credit and of the 
money supply. 

The present administration and the Fed- 
eral Reserve are trying to avoid making this 
mistake by curbing the growth of bank 
credit and allowing the interest rate to rise. 

Under present conditions the aggregate 
savings by individuals and business are in- 
adequate to meet private investment de- 
mands and at the same time finance the 
large public deficit of the States and Federal 
Government. Hence we find interest rates 
going up—even though there is a growth in 
the money supply equal to the growth in 
the national product, at stable prices. 

There is no effective substitute for larger 
savings combined with curbs in public spend- 
ing as a means of preventing inflation and 
increasing interest rates. 

It is a fallacious idea to think that the 
bankers control this situation and are greatly 
benefited by high interest rates. On the 
contrary, this condition causes the banks to 
pay increasing interest rates for savings de- 
posits and time funds—and depreciates the 
value of mortgages and bonds held in large 
amounts by the banking system. At pres- 
ent, this offsets any benefits arising from in- 
creased interest rates. 

The real beneficiaries of the higher inter- 
est rates will be the millions of people who 
put their money in savings accounts in banks 
and building and loan companies, or those 
who purchase bonds and m at the 
present high interest rates. In short—the 
savers. 

The need is for the Congress to deal with 
the causes of the higher interest rate, rather 
than to oppose an Increase. The Govern- 
ment cannot expect to keep interest rates 
from rising as long as it has to finance a 
large budgetary deficit in times of prosperity. 
The effect of this deficit under present con- 
ditions is inflationary and tends to dis- 
courage savings on the part of the public and 
to increase the need for credit. 

A statement I made last March before the 
joint congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report bears repeating. It is this: 

“I want to say again, that to achieve our 
objectives will always be a source of great 
political and economical controversy because 
everyone wants a greater share of the eco- 
nomic pie than it contains. Government 
and other public bodies want more money 


to spend—the leaders of organized labor 


want more pay and fringe benefits for less 
hours of work—business presses for further 
profits, and increasing ranks of oldsters call 
for higher pensions. However, everyone ex- 
pects these benefits in dollars of stable pur- 
chasing power. Unfortunately, all the econ- 
omy has to divide are the goods and services 
it is able to produce, and not the amount 
of money it could create, which is, of course, 
limitless, 

“In our society, this situation is creating 
a dilemma for the Members of Congress 
whose constituents want easy money, lower 
prices, higher wages, greater profits and 
fewer taxes. Only a combination of the 
Government, Congress, and the Federal Re- 
serve can successfully deal with these diverse 
forces. To do this adequately it would be 
necessary for them to agree on the problems 
and have the courage to act, regardless of 
political conditions.” 


1939 
Indian Vocational Training Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most exactly 3 years ago, on August 3, 
1956, legislation passed by the Congress 
to provide a vocational training pro- 
gram for adult Indians was signed by 
the President and became Public Law 
959 of the 84th Congress. Although this 
law needs to be liberalized and although 
substantial additional funds need to be 
appropriated, the program of vocational 
training for adult Indians is now a 
reality and already is proving its tre- 
mendous worth not only to our Indian 
people but also to the Nation as 4 
whole. 

Money spent on vocational training to 
qualify people to hold jobs is just about 
the best investment the Government 
can make, and this is what is being 
done under this program. 

I am very proud of the fact that the 
real pioneer among educational institu- 
tions participating in training Indians 
in job skills under this program is lo- 
cated in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma and is the Okmulgee 
School of Technical Training of Okla- 
homa State University. Mr. L. K. Covel- 
le, director of this fine school at Okmul- 
gee, Okla., not only followed closely the 
legislation authorizing the establishment 
of this program, but also was in close 
and constant contact with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs relative to participat- 
ing in this program long before funds to 
actually implement the program had 
been appropriated. 

The Tulsa Daily World of Friday Jan- 
uary 3, 1958, carried a picture with the 
following cutlines: 

Another first. Being first in the Nation is 
becoming routine to Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, with the school enrolling the first 
Indian to be accepted under the new adult 
Indian education bill recently passed by 
Congress. Congressman Ep. Enmonpson, Cen- 
ter, one of the bill's consistent boosters, and 
Jack P. Jayne, right, area relocation specialist 
of the Department of Interior, Muskogee, 
look over the application of Perry McCombs, 
Eufaula, the first Indian to pass examina- 
tions, Director L. K. Covelle (left) registers 
his approval of the school being selected and 
one of four throughout the United States for 
the training program. 

It is my understanding that at present 
More than 400 courses at more than 160 
institutions have been approved by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs under this pro- 
gram, but Okmulgee Tech is continuing 
its outstanding and pioneering leader- 
ship in this field . 

Mr. Speaker, Okmulgee Tech is now 
nearing the end of its summer semester, 
and among its 130 graduates will be five 
students who will complete their training 
under the provisions of the program 
Which was established as a result of the 
law we passed 3 years ago this month. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to salute 
Okmulgee Tech, its director, Mr. L. K. 
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Covelle, and every member of Okmulgee 
Tech's staff, for their fine leadership in 
this program which has such great worth 
to our Indian people and to the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a news story 
which appeared on page 1 of Okmulgee 
Daily Times of August 13, 1959: 

Tens Fst To STUDY UNDER INDIAN BILL 

Among the 130 graduates at Oklahoma 
State Tech at the end of the summer se- 
mester are five students studying under the 
adult Indian education bill, Public Law 989. 

These are the first students to complete 
training programs under the law which was 
established late in 1957, with the first funds 
allocated early in 1958, 

Oklahoma Tech is one of the four schools 
throughout the United States which was ap- 
proved for training the Indian youths who 
were to be educated under the law. 

Screening by the Indian Bureau takes 
place before the student is allowed to enter 
school, and at Oklahoma Tech only about 
eight students of the total enrolled under 
the bill have dropped out of school for any 
reason, 

About 8.5 percent of the total Tech en- 
rollment is students under the Indian bill. 
However, the largest percentage of enroll- 
ment is made up of nonveteran students 
who enter Tech as soon as they graduate 
from high school. 

The first student accepted at Oklahoma 
Tech enrolled in January of 1958. 

Graduates include Wade Bucktrot, Bristow, 
completing a 24-month course in auto body 
metal and painting; Arney Foster, Cromwell 
and Alice Bear, Okmulgee, completing 16- 
month courses in secretarial and 
Alexandria Cobb, Cushing, and Monica 
Shoptese, Fairfax, completing 12-month 
courses in stenography. 

Bucktrot, rated as an above average stu- 
dent by his instructors, has had job offers 
from several different companies, but 18 still 
trying to decide which job he wants. Al- 
though graduates are allowed to leave Tech 
30 days early if they have a job and have 
completed all their required work, Indian 
students remain until the last official day 
of classes. ; 

Each of the four girl graduates have been 
taking a series of tests prior to accepting 
employment. Job offers have been made to 
each of the graduates and they are waiting 
only for the end of the classes to make a 
final selection, r 


Bring World’s Fair in Washington, D.C. 


„ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
there has been a substantial interest in 
progress toward the development of 
plans for the observance of the world’s 
fair in Washington, D.C., during the 
period of 1964, or shortly thereafter. 

A world’s fair in the Nation’s Capl- 
tal—the hub of the free world—I believe 
would, in itself, be a tremendouly sig- 
nificant event. In addition, it would 
focus the world spotlight on the adyan- 
tages of our system—not only to friendly 
nations, but also to uncommitted coun- 
tries and to the Communist bloc. 
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All in all, the fair would provide a 
unique opportunity to present our way 
of life to millions of people. 

The Washington Board of Trade, lo- 
cal civic officials, and an outstanding 
committee of industrial leaders from all 
parts of the Nation, are moving forward 
in a carefull, constructive and realistic 
manner, toward development of plans 
for such a project. 

Coordinated with the world’s fair, I 

believe, a Hall of States—such as has 
long been discussed—to display an all- 
American panorama—would serve as a 
show place to display contributions of 
individual States to our national prog- 
ress. 
The hall would provide our 50 States 
with an opportunity to display indivi- 
dual, unique exhibits, patterned upon 
resources and human ingenuity which 
have marked their own progress. 

I am aware, of course, that there are 
competing proposals from other places 
in the country. Based on available 
facts, however, it appears that no city 
has gone so far in the development of 
careful plans as has Washington, D.C.; 
the Capital offers a unique climate in 
which visitors could observe not only 
the fair itself, but also our Nation’s 
Capital—a living example of free gov- 
ernment, together with the shrines, 
museums, art galleries, and other edi- 
fices illustrating political, educational, 
religious, cultural, and other develop- 
ments which have contributed to the 
creation of the great Nation. 

Over the weekend, the Washington 
Star and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald carried articles comment- 
ing on the significance of Washington, 
D. C., as a site for the world's fair. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
articles printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Washington Star] 
HOLD THE Fam HERE 


If a world's falr is to be held in the United 
States in 1964, it ought to be held in Wash- 
ington—for more reasons than one. The 
most persuasive point in favor of our city, of 
course, is that it is the Nation's Capital, and 
one of the world’s most beautiful capitals, at 
that. But consideration also should be given 
to the fact that sponsors of the proposed 
local exposition have done a vast amount of 
preliminary planning and negotiating and 
there have been given the impression that 
their bid for the fair has an excellent chance 
of being approved. 

It is a distinct jolt, therefore, to learn that 
Senator Javrrs and Representative KELLY, 
both of New York, have just introduced reso- 
lutions to designate New York City as the 
site of the 1964 fair. Under the identical 
measures, President Eisenhower would be 
authorized to invite foreign nations to par- 
ticipate in the New York show, which would 
commemorate the 300th anniversary of the 
city's founding. As District Commissioner 
McLaughlin has pointed out, a group of civic 
leaders here and a firm of consultants in New 
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Mr. McLaughlin stated the case for Wash- 
ington effectively, we think, when he de- 
clared that this city is generally recognized 
as the capital of the free world as well as 
of America and that the 1964 fair should be 
a truly national exposition, representing the 
country as a whole, and not a local or re- 
gional affairs, primarily promoting the inter- 
ests of any given community. 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


UNITED Staves TO START TALES AIMED AT SE- 
CURING 1964 WoRrLD’'s Fam— MEMBERSHIP IN 
Parts Burrau NEEDED; Orricials Favor 
WABHINGTON’'S OFFER 

(By Phil Casey) 

The United States soon wiil begin nego- 
tiations that could clear the way for a world's 
fair in Washington in 1964. Though the 
Government would not attempt to dictate 
what city is awarded the exposition, State 
Department officials are known ‘to look fa- 
vorably on Washington’s bid as the most 
businesslike and promising. 

Discussions are under way on the executive 
Next steps will be State Department 
discussions with congressional leaders and 
negotiations with the International Expos!- 
tion Bureau to provide for U.S. membership 
under regulations that the Government can 
accept. 

The bureau, a 23-nation body with head- 
quarters in Paris, was set up in 1928 to deter- 
mine when and where world’s fairs are held. 
Its aim is to prevent ruinous competition 
among international expositions, and pro- 
mote international cooperation in them by 
the member nations. 


BUREAU APPROVAL NEEDED 


Washington interests seeking the fair for 
this area want bureau approval in order to 
insure international participation and offer 
better prospects of success, financial, and 
otherwise. 

But the bureau's present regulations make 
it impossible for the United States to join a 
State Department spokesman said. The bu- 
reau dictates the length and number of in- 
ternational expositions a country may hold 
in a given period, as well as the places the 
Tairs shall be held. 

This may work well enough among nations 
whose governments sponsor the fairs, but it 
isn't applicable to the United States, the 
spokesman said where the Government keeps 
hands off and leaves the fairs to private in- 
terests, the States, and municipalities. 

Washington would seem to have the in- 
side track among several other cities, in- 
eluding New York and Los Angeles because 
of the State Departnrent’s favorable view and 
the report by District Commissioner Robert 
E. McLaughlin that there is encouraging re- 
sponse from very high levels in the Com- 
merce Department and in Congress. 

Yesterday, Senators THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island and ALEXANDER 
Wier, Republican, of Wisconsin, came out 
in support of the Washington bid. 

Green said, “Washington, as Capital of 
the strongest nation in the free world, is a 
logical and ideal location for an interna- 
tional exposition which can truly represent 
the entire country. Such an exposition in 
Washington would help to symbolize the tre- 
mendously important role which this coun- 
try is playing in world affairs.” 

Wier, saying that Washington oficials 
and private interests are proceeding in a 
“careful, constructive, and sound fashion,” 
added: 

“I feel that the site of Washington, D. O., 
offers unique advantages for such a fair. 
My deep interest in the foreign policy 
of our country convinces me that the expo- 
sition could make an important contribution 
to international understanding, as well as 
Anternational trade,” » 
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CAPITAL FEATURES CITED 

Noting competing proposals from other 
cities, he said, “It would appear to he 
that no city has gone as far nor as carefully 
in the development of its concepts as has 
Washington. And I believe that no other 
city is in a better position to offer the in- 
spirational feature which the Capital offers 
with its great shrines of freedom, as a loca- 
tion for such an international assembly.” 


Blood on the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very enlightening and 
truthful editorial written by Mr. Wil- 
lima Loeb, publisher of the Haverhill 
Journal, Haverhill, Mass., appearing in 
the issue for August 11, 1959; 

BLOOD oN THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By William Loeb) 

Nikita Khrushchev and his associates in 
the Kremlin have been responsible for the 
murder, death and torture of more human 
beings than any other group of tyrants 
in the history of the world. Well-inten- 
tloned citizens who think that a visit by this 
monster to the United States will improve 
international relations do not understand 
either Khrushchey or the situation. 

Khrushchev doesn't need to come to the 
United States to understand us. Khru- 
shchev knows all about our material suc- 
cess and how much greater it is than that 
of Russia. 

But Khrushchey, like all barbarian killers 
from the beginning of history, knows that 
what is important is not the material wealth 
of a nation. It is what is the state of its 
armed forces. 

Since the dawn of man’s existence on this 
earth, cruel barbarians, with nothing on 
thelr backs but with strong swords in their 
hands, have conquered the well-developed 
nations and then plundered them at their 
leisure. 

What Khrushchev knows better than the 
citizens of this country Is the strong thrust 
of Soviet rockete, versus the weak perform- 
ance of our missile armament. 

Khrushchey wants to come to the United 
States for two reasons, both of them to his 
advantage. 

Pictures of Khrushchey being wined and 
dined by Elsenhower and other U.S. leaders 
will be shown all over the world to indicate 
to the captive nations that there is no hope 
for them because we have made friends with 
their slave masters. 5 

The second purpose of Khrushehev's visit 
is to sell the people of this Nation on the 
fake idea that, after all, he is only a fat, 
humorous, easygoing old gentleman and that 
he and his gangster cronies actually are all 
very nice and very friendly people who have 
just been misunderstood and want to be our 
friends. 

This Is all done for the purpose of having 
the United States cut back on its missile 
and defense program. 

Then, little by little, after the United 
States has been weakened, while Russia grows 
stronger, will come the final Russian spring 
at our throats. 


It will be too late to do anything then. 
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This newspaper believes in friendship with 
all nations. It believes the Russian people 
would like to be friends with the people of 
the United States. We certainly know that 
people in this country want to be friends 
with the Russian people. 

But we are not dealing with the Russian 
people. We are dealing with the most ruth- 
less collection of power-mad dictators the 
world has ever seen. They are now slave 
masters of a third of the world. They will 
never feel safe as long as the rest of the 
world remains free. 

Cardinal Cushing, Governor Powell, Sen- 
ator Bridges, and former Secretary of War 
Hurley and others have come out against 
Khrushchey's visit. We hope they will be 
joined by many, many more Americans be- 
fore Khrushehev's arrival. 

Of course, nations always have to deal with 
the heads of other governments at arm's 
length across conference tables, but you do 
not have to invite killers to the White House. 

The spectacle of an American President 
crawling before Khrushchev is certainly one 
that must make George Washington, John 
Adams, and Patrick Henry roll in their graves. 

President Eisenhower apparently cannot 
even obtain an answer from Khrushchev as 
to what happened to the American airmen 
shot down by the Russians earlier this year. 

The stench of the tyrants in our land is 
not a smell to which most Americans will 
take easily. Perhaps, if enough still dare to 
Pcs out, the Khrushchey visit will be can- 
celed. 


Meteorological Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr, DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of this 
House to a resolution passed at the Gov- 
ernors’ conference recently commending 
this body for its action in approving an 
appropriation to study the feasibility of 
a National Institute for Atmospheric 
Research. 

This appropriation is contained in the 
funds authorized the National Science 
Foundation for the coming year. While 
the Independent Offices Appropriations 
bill remains a source of dispute between 
this and the other body, the conference 
committee has agreed, and this House 
has agreed to the necessary item. 

I am convinced, as I have said before, 
that this is an important accomplish- 
ment for science in this session and I 
am pleased to note that the Governors’ 
conference has expressed itself in this 
way. 

METEOROLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has approved the proposals of the National 
Science Foundation to augment and exploit 
the national capability for research in me- 
teorology, including the establishment of a 
National Institute for Atmospheric Re- 
search: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 5ist annual meeting of 
the Governors’ conference commend the ac- 
tion of the Congress of the United States 
in supporting the National Science Foun- 
dation program to accelerate meteorological 
research to meet national scientific, eco- 
nomic, and military needs for knowledge of 
the atmosphere and weather phenomena. 


1959 
Patent Office Pushes Grassroots Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I have 
before me an article entitled “Patent 
Office Pushes Grassroots Plan” published 
in the Sunday issue, August 16, 1959, of 
the Star by William A. Millen, Star staff 
writer. 

What particularly interested me in 
this article is that fact that the writer 
makes special reference to North Dakota 
and Minnesota as having organized in- 
ventors congresses and other States are 
interested in stimulating inventions, 
Officials said. 

Mr. President, this is another indica- 
tion where the great State of North 
Dakota shows the way to the rest of the 
Nation. I know well of the activities of 
the North Dakota Inventors Congress 
and the work that they have been doing 
on a national level by attending con- 
ferences and conventions and explaining 
their program. Hon. Harold Kelly of 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., is president of 
North Dakota Inventors Congress and 
he and his group are doing an outstand- 
ing job. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

PATENT OFFICE PUSHES GRASSROOTS PLAN 

(By William A. Millen) 

A triple program, to keep the United 
States ahead in new inventions and scien- 
tific knowledge is being pushed by Commis- 
sioner of Patents Robert C. Watson. 

This comprises: 

1. Encouraging the grassroots movement 
that has recently started to stimulate inven- 
tions. Inventors’ organizations have been 
set up in some of the States and these are 
interested not only in new inventions, but 
in aiding the inventor to find a practical 
market for his product. 

2. The production of a new informative 
Pamphlet to aid and guide those seeking 
Patent protection. This publication, which 
can be secured from the Government Print- 
ing Office and is titled “Patents and In- 
ventions—An Information Aid for Invent- 
ors,” gives the A B C's of applying for a 
patent, preparing an application and prose- 
cuting patent claims. 


genius. 
IMPORTANCE STRESSED 
Commissioner Watson said yesterday: 
“In the light of world conditions, it is 
extremely important to convey the story of 
the American patent system and the func- 
tions and operations of the Patent Office to 
who has 

an, be- 
of Patents in 1953. He 


is the son of a patent lawyer, the late James 
A. Watson, 


fg 
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Are the American people as inventive as 
ever? The answer is “yes,” Patent Office 
Officials say. 

The Patent Office is now issuing an average 
of 1,000 patents weekly. Every Tuesday at 
noon the inyentors get the news. More than 
350 new applications for patents are received 
every workday. 

Recently, there has been increased activity 
in the chemical and electrical fields, in which 
inventors seek new patents. Synthetics and 
electronics, since World War IT, have become 
increasingly popular. The mechanical fleld 
is holding its own. y 

Isaac Fleischmann is Director of the Office 
of Information Services of the Patent Office, 
which is in the Department of Commerce. 
He aids in arranging the business displays 
in the lobby of that building. These present 
a case history of the patent system by the 
inventor and by the business firms, 

The Patent Office’s Official Gazette con- 
tains brief descriptions and drawings of 
patents granted, This goes to the patent 
profession, directors of research in corpora- 
tions, private business and libraries. 


INTEREST IS PRESSED 


North Dakota and Minnesota have or- 
ganized inventors’ congresses and other 
States are interested in stimulating inven- 
tions, Officials said. Seattle, Wash., Is or- 
ganizing an effort by business, the chamber 
of commerce and others to assist inventors 
in evaluating their inventions and providing 
contacts, This shows a healthy grassroots 
movement, officials said. 

About 1,000 patent examiners, who are 
electrical, chemical, or mechanical engineers, 
make the Patent Office system run. 

A Patent Office spokesman said anybody 
is a potential Inventor. “Everyone has a 
dream of making something new. Everyone 
has a bit of innate inventiveness in him—a 
desire to improve,” he said, 


The Late Mike Benedum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
grandest men it has ever been my pleas- 
ure to know was a distinguished West 
Virginian, the late Michael L. Benedum, 
who died on July 30 in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Benedum was a world famous oil 
wildcatter. He extracted fabulous 
wealth from the ground. But, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Benedum devoted a large 
part of his great wealth to helping 
others. 

Mr. Benedum was born in the little 
West Virginia town of Bridgeport. There 
his heart remained throughout a busy 
and successful life. Close associates 
estimate that he spent between $3 and 
$4 million on his hometown. Among 
his many gifts were a civic center and 
recreational area with swimming pool, 
roller and ice skating rinks, badminton 
and volleyball courts, and a children’s 
playground. 

He did not confine his philanthropy 
to his hometown. On the contrary, he 
has given generously to churches, schools 
and hospitals throughout West Virginia 
and in other States. Close associates 
estimate he helped 42 colleges through 
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scholarship.funds or direct grants. He 
has helped financially over 600 students. 

One of Mr. Benedum’s last acts was 
to offer $62,500 for an addition to the 
Webster County, W. Va., hospital, pro- 
viding county residents raise a like 
amount. 

On the occasion of Mr. Benedum's 90th 
birthday on July 16, I wrote to him con- 
gratulating him on his long and useful 
life. In answer, Mr. Benedum sent to 
me a portion of his last will which elo- 
quently outlines his philosophy of life. 
This impressive will expresses so beauti- 
fully the motives which prompted the 
many generous and unselfish acts of 
this grand old man that I insert the 
copy Mr. Benedum sent me in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

FROM THE Last WILL AND TESTIMONY OF 

LATE MICHAEL BENEDUM 

The disposition of a not inconsiderable 
estate is never an easy assignment, It has 
been a thorny and laborious problem for me 
because, my frailty and inade- 
quacy, I have not been able to lose sight of 
the awesome responsibility involved. 

If I could have looked upon my material 
goods as personal property, belonging to me 
alone, my task would have been immeasur- 
ably lighter. But I have never regarded my 


dence has placed in my hands, This 
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gard for his responsibility to 
his fellow man should do less. No one 
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my birth and by my affection for those who 
are nearer and dearer to me than life it- 


ones of mine will bear with me in this last 


ground where Providence tests the character 
and mettle of those He places upon the 
earth. The whole course of mortal existence 
is a series of problems, sorrows, and difficul- 
ties. If that existence be rightly conducted, 
it becomes a progress toward the fulfillment 
of human destiny. We must pass through 
the darkness to reach the light. ‘ 
Throughout my adult life, day by da 
and year by year, I have been instilled with 
the conviction that wealth cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of money, stocks, bonds, broad 
acres, or by ownership of mine and mill. 
These cannot bear testimony to the staple 
of real excellence of man or woman. Those 
who use a ma yardstick to appraise 
their wealth and foolishly imagine them- 
selyes to be rich are objects of pity. In their 


life beyond this, but I feel that the individ- 
ual who seeks to climb the ladder alone will 
never find the way to paradise. Only those 
who sustain the faltering ones on the rungs 
above and extend a heiping hand to the less 
fortunate on the rungs below, can approach 
the end with the strength of sublime faith 
and confidence. 

At the end of life each of us must face the 
great teacher that we call death. Stern, cold, 
and irresistible, it walks the earth in dread 
mystery and lays its hands upon all. The 
wealth of empires cannot stay its approach. 
As I near my rendezvous with this common 
leveler of mankind, which takes prince and 
pauper alike to the democracy of the grave, 
I do so with resignation to the will of God 
and with faith in His eternal justice. 

Life has been sweet to me—sweet in the 
loved ones that have been mine, sweet in the 
friends who have surrounded me, and re- 
warding in the opportunities that have come 
my way. I could not leave this earth with 
any degree of happiness or satisfaction if I 
` felt that I had not tried to bring some of 
these joys to those less fortunate than I have 
been. 

We know not where seed my sprout. In 
the and most unregarded child who 
seems to be abandoned to igorance and evil, 
there may slumber virtue, intellect and 
genius, It is our duty to sow and to nurture, 
leaving it to others to harvest the fruits of 
our efforts. 

While I am conscious that my love for the 
land that gave me birth has been an influ- 
ence in guiding the disposition of my estate, 
there are other practical reasons why I have 
favored my native State of West Virginia. 
It is not that I am unmindful or unappre- 
ciative of my adopted home of ‘Pennsylvania, 
but rather that I have sought to appraise 
and balance the needs of each and the avall- 
able potential for supplying those needs. 

I cannot close my eyes to the realistic con- 
sideration that Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania 
abound in riches, having a citizenship in 
which men of great wealth are more common 
than rare. West Virginia is in a less for- 
tunate position. There can be no question 
but that its needs are much greater than 
those of my adopted home. Consequently, in 


making specific provisions for West Virginia 


institutions, I have done so in con- 
science, with a sense of equity and with rec- 
ognition of a responsibility to distribute my 
estate in a way that will bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number. This decision 
was not made lightly or impetuously. 

Conscious that in this codicil to my last 
will and testament, I am figuratively speak- 
ing from the grave, and that the great book 
of my account with the Creator has been 
closed beyond change or amendment, I sub- 
mit my soul to His tender mercy, and my 
memory to the generosity and compassion 
of my fellow man. 


Edward W. Hatchett: Canal Zone Am- 
bassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, for many months the people of 
the United States have been reading fre- 
quent accounts in the press about dete- 
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rioration in the relations between the 
United States and the Republic of Pan- 
ama. Thus, it was with singular interest 
that I read in the August 5, 1959, issue 
of the Panama Star & Herald, the well 
known isthmian newspaper, an account 
of recent high honor extended by the 
Republic of Panama to Edward W. 
Hatchett,. a prominent Canal Zone 
teacher and civil leader. 

Former residents of the isthmus who 
have watched the influence of Mr. 
Hatchett grow over the years in both the 
Canal Zone and the Republic through 
loyal former students recognize in him 
an effective ambassador of good will. 

Because of the value of such sustained 
efforts on both sides of the Canal Zone- 
Panama boundary for the betterment of 
both areas, I quote the indicated news 
story as part of these remarks: 


Zone TEACHER Is AWARDED REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA DECORATION—FORMER PUPIL, Now 
CABINET MINISTER, WILL PRESENT AWARD TO 
E. W. HATCHETT 
Edward W. Hatchett, well-known Canal 

Zone teacher, has been awarded the Order of 

Vasco Nufiez de Balboa by the Panama Gov- 

ernment, it was announced yesterday. 

The presentation of the decoration will 
take place Thursday at noon in the Panama 
Foreign Office. It will be made by Roberto 
Lopez Fabrega, Minister of Public Works of 
Panama, who is one of scores of Panamani- 
ans who were taught by Hatchett at Balboa 
High School. 

Hatchett's citation 3 his ee 
years of teaching on the isthmus and 
close association with many Panamanians 
whom he taught. 

A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Hatchett took his master’s de- 
great Duke University. He taught for sev- 
eral years in a high school at Durham, N.C., 
and came to the Canal Zone in 1931 as a 
teacher of mathematics at Balboa High 
School. In 1957, he was made an instructor 
in the Canal Zone Junior College. 

Hatchett is also well known in labor circles. 
He was secretary of the Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union for many years and has been 
president of that organization since Decem- 
ber 1955. He was appointed a member of 
the Canal Zone Board of Appeals in June 
1959. 


Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
ery year, at the Military Academy at 
West Point, in my congressional district, 
the Association of Graduates gives three 
prizes to cadets for the best character 
sketches of graduates. 

This year the first prize was awarded 
to Cadet G. S. Livingston, 1960, for his 
essay on the character and heroic 
achievements of Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright. 


This essay is of great interest to all 
and is one more testimonial to the high 
ideals, patriotism and achievements of 
the graduates and undergraduates of the 
Military Academy: 
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CHARACTER 


(By Cadet Gordon Livingston, second class, 
Company K-2) 

In the annals of professional soldiery there 
has traditionally existed a single character- 
istic desire or goal which represents the ulti- 
mate alm of each of the members of that 
profession and the basic reason for their ex- 
istence. This is victory in battle. Success 
on the fleld of combat has, throughout his- 
tory, remained the criterion which has es- 
tablished the stature of military leaders and 
the standard by which they are judged. To 
this general rule there are few notable ex- 
ceptions. One of these is Gen. Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright—a victor in defeat. 

A soldier of the old Army, Wainwright, 
after his graduation from West Point in 
1906, began his career as a cavalry officer in 
the West of his boyhood. In the trials of 
his later years he often thought back to his 
days as a troop commander chasing bandits 
on border patrol—considering this the 
greatest freedom he had ever enjoyed. In a 
day when the Army sought versatility from 
its officers—men who could act as business- 
men, diplomats or showmen, “Skinny” 
Wainwright was simply a soldier. His claim 
to distinction was a competence in his cho- 
sen profession with an ability to inspire men 
to the limit of human endurance and be- 
yond, 

After a succession of combat staff jobs in. 
World War I, he went through a series of 
peacetime assignments and schools until 
September 1940, when he was promoted to 
major general and sent to Manila to take 
command of the Philippine Division and 
keep his rendezvous with the “defeat” which 
would immortalize his name. On December 
7, 1941, he was the senior field commander 
in the Pacific under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Together they prepared to face the 
overwhelming advance of about 250,000 
Japanese troops with a meager force of 
19,000 U.S, Regulars and about 70,000 as- 
sorted Filipino personnel. On MacArthur's 
removal to Australia, Wainwright assumed 
command of all forces in the Philippines 
and continued the fight that comprises one 
of the great pages in American military his- 
tory. Paying the price of his country’s un- 
preparedness, he was faced with the prospect 
of fighting a slow, retrograde action along 
the Bataan peninsula to buy the necessary 
time for MacArthur to get help from the 
United States and start the counteroffensive 
which. would relieve Wainwright's be- 
leaguered troops. This relief was not to 
come. One of the officers in his command 
spoke of the general's conduct in this ex- 
tremity: “Near the end Wainwright was 
suffering from beriberl. Undernourishment 
had affected him so badly that he could 
barely use his right leg. Despite this, 

himself along and leaning on a 
cane, he walked along the roads all the time, 
inspecting the final defenses. He was the 
only general I have ever seen actually 
cheered by his men on the field of battle.” 
For 5 long months they fought their des- 
perate delaying action until at last what 
remained of the general’s command re- 
treated to the offshore island of Corregidor 
from whence they gave the world, more par- 
ticularly the rudely awakened and remorse- 
ful United States, a picture of human forti- 
tude and tenancity with few parallels in 
modern warfare and reminiscent of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae and the Texans at 
the Alamo. One correspondent on the scene 
wrote only half in jest: 

“We're the battling bastards of Bataan 
No momma, no poppa, no Uncle Sam, 


No aunts, no uncles, no nephews, no nieces, 
And nobody gives a damn.” 


Subjected to a merciless artillery and air 
bombardment (which at one point placed 
one 500-pound 240 millimeter shell on the 
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2-square-mile island every 5 seconds for 5 
continuous hours), decimated by disease and 
malnutrition, the gallant defenders held out 
tor 27 days of hell until the Japs had landed 
and pushed to within a hundred yards of 
the Malinta tunnel where Wainwright and 
the pitiful remnants of his army had at last 
been forced, Only then, in an effort to spare 
the sick and wounded men under his com- 
mand, did the weary general surrender, after 
a last message to President Roosevelt: 

“With broken heart and head bowed in 
sadness but not in shame I report to Your 
Excellency that today I must arrange terms 
for the surrender of the fortified islands of 
Manila Bay. è There is a limit of hu- 
man endurance and that limit has long since 
been past, Without prospect of relief I feel 
it is my duty to my country and to my 
gallant troops to end this useless effusion of 
blood and human sacrifice. 

“If you agree, Mr. President, please say to 
the Nation that my troops and I have ac- 
complished all that is humanly possible and 
that we have upheld the best traditions of 
the United States and its Army.” 

On May 6, 1942, the white flag of defeat 
flew over the battered island and the ordeal 
of 39 months of brutal captivity had begun 
for the men who had already drunk so 
deeply of the cup of suffering, many of 
whom would never again see the homeland 
for which they had so heroically fought. 
During this trying and seemingly intermi- 
nable time Wainwright was azain forced to 
call on all his reserves of courage and per- 
severance, this time in a different fight—the 
fight for life. During his imprisonment he 
lost some 50 pounds and at the time of the 
Jap surrender carried only 120 pounds on his 
6-foot, 2-inch frame. Constantly maltreated 
by his captors and suffering from dysentery 
and assorted other ailments, he yet lived to 
“witness the greater misfortune of my 
enemy” on September 2, 1945. And so the 
message written in the blood of her sons 
had not been lost upon America, and from 
the ruins of Corregidor had sprung the re- 
solve which found its culmination on the 
deck of the U.S. S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay 3 
long years later. 

If this was a triumph of victory, it was 
also a triumph of defeat, more especially 
the defeat of a man whose !deals of military 
devotion sustained and inspired his Nation 
in its darkest hour. The medals (CMH, 
DSM, DSC, and many others) awarded him 
by a grateful people are incidental to the 
real magnificence of his own victory—a 
soldier's victory, which all the white flags, 
surrender articles, or personal indignities 
could not dim. 

He returned to receive the adulation of 
the American public which he so richly 
merited and so modestly accepted. At last, 
permanently weakened from the long ordeal 
he had borne with such fortitude, his frail 
body died on September 2, 1953, 8 years to 
the day after the Japanese surrender. He 
Was laid to rest in the tradition of the 
Cavalry he loved, with an orderly leading a 
riderless horse behind the coffin, boots re- 
versed in the stirrups. And now perhaps 
at least he could take his place in the old 
cavalryman's paradise of which he had often 
sung: 


“Half-way down the trau to hell, 
In a shady meadow green, 
Are the souls of all dead troopers 
Camped near a good old-time canteen, 
And this eternal resting place 
Is known as Fiddlers Green.” 


The motto on the West Point shield to- 


of his classmates, “He did his duty 
With honor for his country.“ One can ask 
from any man and can perhaps 
only add, with grateful heart, “Be thou at 
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A Letter to Bankers and Insurance 
Executives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconn an article 
written by the Honorable STYLES 
BRIDC ES, entitled “A Letter to Bankers 
and Insurance Executives—Why the Na- 
tion Needs Your Activity in Politics,” 
published in Human Events, on August 
19, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From Human Events, Aug. 19, 1959 


A LETTER TO BANKERS AND INSURANCE EXECU- 
TIVES—WHY THE NATION NEEDS Your AC- 
TIVITY IN POLITICS 


(By the Honorable STYLES BRIDGES) 


In recent months various corporations 
have announced their intention of becoming 
active in politics. Programs have been es- 
tablished to encourage employees to register 
and work for the party of their choice. 
Political activity once frowned upon by many 
corporations as too controversial is now be- 
ing accepted as one of the civic responsibili- 
ties of Americans. 

Intelligence has recently been received 
from the great metropolitan centers of the 
United States that insurance and banking 
institutions are also becoming concerned 
with the importance of political activity on 
the part of their employees. 

It seems clear that the votes of the great 
numbers of blue and white collar workers 
offer the only hope of balancing the various 
political pressure groups including the ex- 
tremes of the labor movement. 

It is encouraging, therefore, that bankers 
and insurance men have determined to dis- 
card the ancient antipathy toward politics 
which has characterized these professions 
and are launching a program to protect the 
public interest. This is a very laudable ac- 
tivity and in the words of Shakespeare: 

“Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

While the grand master plan for political 
activity is being designed, however, politics 
continues as usual in Washington, D.C. It 
is for this reason that I am writing to you. 

It happens that the most vital problems 
which face our Nation at this time concern 
matters which lie within your domain of 
special competence. Never before has your 
guidance and sound advice been so des- 
perately needed by our legislators. 

The problems of inflation, deficit financ- 
ing, interest rates, the role of the Federal 
Reserve System and the question of gold 
supply, et al, are complex and confusing to 
the average Senator and Congressman. 

Crackpot plans and are being 
daily advocated by those who little realize 
that most of their suggestions have in the 
past caused economic collapse of civiliza- 
tions. All too often those who are unin- 
hibited by the facts grab the spotlight and 
get the publicity. $ 

May I respectfully submit to the banking 
and insurance fraternity, therefore, a list of 
items now pending before the councils of our 
Government, which need immediate, aggres- 
sive and enthusiastic attention by men like 
yourselyes who are experts in the field: 
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1. The President and the Treasury De- 
partment have requested permission of the 
to remove the fixed interest rates 

on Government borrowings. 

Demagogues have attempted to make this 
request appear as an insidious conspiracy 
against the “little man” and for the bene- 
fit of the Wall Street bankers’ vested 
interests. 

It Is clear to you that if we are to have a 
free economy, we must maintain a free 
money market. Government bonds must be 
sold on the basis of their safety and their 
yield and must compete for the purchaser’s 
dollar with other investments available. 
Accordingly, interest rates in a free society 
can never be fixed by anyone except the 
prospective buyer. 

It would be very helpful if bankers and 
insurance executives would testify to this 
fundamental, economic truth before the va- 
rious committees of Congress concerned 
with the problem. 

It would be a great public service if 
bankers and insurance men all over the coun- 
try communicated with their local, State 
and Federal representatives and dispelled 
the smokescreen of socialistic propaganda 
on this subject. 

This question of interest rates is immedi- 
ate and pending business before the Con- 
gress. 

How many of your colleagues have made 
their feelings known? How many of your 
correspondent banks have been actively re- 
cruited in this struggle? 

Certainly Congressmen Wusun Mitts and 
RICHARD Srmpson, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Senators Harry BYRD 
and JoHN WILLIAMS, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, would appreciate a statement 
of your views. 

There is still time to be effective, but 
there is no time to be leisurely. 

Every sizable community in the United 
States has some type of and in- 
surance facility. In addition to providing 
a repository for the funds of the people 
and financing local projects, do you agree 
that your profession has some responsibility 
for the economic education of your cus- 
tomers? 

If so, haven't we reached the time when 
local bankers and insurance brokers should 
be organized on a national basis in order to 
carry the message of the importance of 
fiscal solvency throughout their commun- 
ities? 

Is it not desirable for local bankers and 
insurance men to utilize every opportunity 
before the service clubs, fraternal 
tions and civic meetings to emphasize the 
present dangers of irresponsible and social- 
istic monetary and fiscal policies? 

Is it not necessary for informed people 
like you to tell the parents of your com- 
munity what is being done to the legacy of 
their children? 

In modernization of banking and 
insurance institutions, in which the business 
machines play such a large part, have you 
allowed finance to become so impersonal 
that the customer has ceased to be a man 
and is merely a number? 

The traditional and honored role of eco- 
nomic counselor and adviser to the local 
community must not be lost by bankers in 
the whirring of electronic machines. 

2. It has been said that, Those who know 
better should say so.“ 

Officials of financial and insurance institu- 
tions do not normally write letters to the 
editor; but who else is to challenge the 
fallacious schemes which are proposed daily 
in both editorial and news columns by per- 
sons who are generally unqualified and ill 
equipped to speak on monetary and fiscal 
matters? i 

A recent editorial in the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times, for example, advocated the 
hackneyed, repudiated theory of escalation 
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clauses for Government bonds. This would 
provide that Government bonds at maturity 
would be redeemed for face value plus a sum 
equal to the amount of inflation which had 
occurred since the date of issuance. 

To those who have difficulty with thinking 

this proposal might have some appeal: 
Should it go unchallenged in the public 
press; or should the bankers and insurance 
executives of Florida, independently and col- 
lectively, register their professional opinion 
concerning such an absurd proposition? 
It is difficult to select at random a metro- 
politan newspaper without finding some 
items of false economics to which the bank- 
ers and insurance men of America should 
address themselves. 

3. At the present time an assault is being 
Almed at the Federal Reserve System in an 
attempt to use this agency as an instrument 


unless professionals like yourselves inform 
them? 

4. There is presently an organized cam- 
paign to promote a little inflation. 

Left-wing economists and socialistic poli- 
ticlans are trying to convince the public that 
creeping inflation is inevitable, necessary, 
and desirable. 

Yet, with blatant intellectual dishonesty, 

they add that this inflation will be con- 
trolled at a level of from 2 to 4 percent a 
year. 
Obviously, if inflation is inevitable, once 
it starts spiraling it cannot be controlled at 
any annual-percentage level. The ultimate 
reckoning of creeping inflation has always 
been collapse and chaos. 

Only the bankers and insurance men of 
America are in a position to inform the 
people as to hazards of the weird economic 
propositions with which we are being bom- 
barded daily. 

May I emphasize that in no way do I advo- 
cate your activities be characterized as par- 
tisan politics. Your professional colleagues 
throughout the Nation belong to both great 
political parties, 

In the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the U.S. Congress, there are many 
Members from both political parties who 
realize the importance of the matters which 
‘we are here discussing. Unfortunately, they 
are not in the majority. However, they have 
steadfastly Opposed irresponsible fiscal pro- 
posals. These individuals need all the sup- 
port and assistance which you can give them. 

National solvency and sound fiscal policies 
transcend partisan politics. They are not 
legitimate matters of debate. They are mat- 
ters of fact. They have been established by 
the entire history of man’s social and eco- 
nomic organization. 

Eventually our survival may depend upon 
the action we take in respect to these 
problems. : 

Other nations of the world such as Japan, 
Argentina, Germany, Great Britain, France 
and, in fact, the entire European Economic 
Community have awakened to the necessity 
for putting their fiscal houses in order. 

As members of the banking and insur- 
ance professions you now have the strategic 
opportunity to be of inestimable service to 
the Nation and to the world. 

Please assert yourself now and speak out 
wma vigor and authority before it is too 
ate, 

(STYLES Bamces, of New Hampshire, is the 
ranking Republican Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, ranking Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, and a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. His most recent article to appear in 
Human Events was The American Heritage,” 
June 3, 1959.) 
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Progress on White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the de- 
signing of a more effective program to 
provide ever greater opportunities for 
our youth is a major challenge confront- 
ing the Nation. 

As we recall, President Eisenhower 
directed that a Sixth White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth be held 
in March 1960. This golden anniversary 
conference, scheduled to be held here in 
Washington from March 27 to April 2, 
1960, has been called the greatest single 
undertaking of our time in behalf of our 
young people. Bringing together some 
7,000 delegates from all over the Nation, 
it will provide a springboard for a con- 
certed attack on virtually every question 
that effects the well-being of the next 
generation and hope for a more reward- 
ing tomorrow. It has as its stated pur- 
pose the promotion of opportunities for 
children and youth in order for them to 
realize their full potential for a creative 
life in freedom and dignity. 

We remember that this forward-look- 
ing program had its beginning back in 
1908, when Theodore Dreiser and James 
West called on President Theodore 
Roosevelt to discuss the plight of or- 
phaned children. So impressed was the 
President that on Christmas Day he per- 
sonally addressed 200 invitations re- 
questing people from all over the country 
to attend a White House Conference in 
January, of 1909. 

Recognizing the importance of a sound 
program to improve the outlook for the 
Nation's youth—its most valuable re- 
source—it is gratifying to note that pro- 
gress is going forward on the conference, 
designed to deal with the major problems 
and challenges in this field. 

I am particularly happy, also, to note 
that not only the State governments, but 
also a substantial number of organiza- 
tions throughout the United States are 
Participating in the conference. 

Recently, I was pleased to have for- 
warded to me a copy of the Conference 
Reporter, outlining the latest steps of 
progress, Well realizing that this task 
of brightening the outlook for the Na- 
tion's youth is a challenge of decp con- 
cern to-all of us, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from this publica- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Executive COMMITTEE ADOPTS PROGRAM 
STRUCTURE AND DELEGATE QUOTAS 
FORMAT STRESSES FLEXIBILITY 
The overall program structure adopted by 
the executive committee for the 1960 con- 
ference expresses two important aims: (1) 
To achieve interdisciplinary treatment of 
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conference theme and material; (2) to make 
it possible for people to meet and discuss, 
and to reach findings or conclusions in 
small, intimate groups. 

Action of the executive committee at its 
May 7-8 meeting in Washington made official 
the following specific features of the pro- 
gram format: 

A plenary session will open the confer- 
ence on the evening of Sunday, March 27. 

Each morning theseafter, 5 concurrent 
theme assemblies will open the day's ses- 
sions, each assembly accommodating from 
1,000 to 1,500 delegates. The theme assem- 
blies will permit development of major as- 
pects. of the conference theme, the issues 
and challenges. 

Specific aspects of conference content will 
be introduced daily at 20 concurrent forums 
for 350 delegates each. The forums will in- 
clude panel presentations and floor discus- 
sions dealing with facts, findings, and issues, 
They will be the flexible unit of the con- 
ference structure, providing for a two-way 
flow of thinking from theme assembly to 
work group and return. 

The work group will afford the delegates 
thelr best op ty for continuous par- 
ticipation—deliberation, discussion, and de- 
bate, There will be more than 200 work 
groups meeting each day. A maximum of 
30 delegates will be preregistered for each 
of these work groups on an interdisciplinary 
basis and members will continue to meet in 
the same work group throughout 5 days. 

In work groups delegates will reach find- 
ings and arrive at conclusions. When 10 
work groups meet together as a forum, they 
will reconcile conflicts, sharpen distinctions, 
and reach majority and minority viewpoints. 

The program committee headed by Dr. 
Philip S. Barba of Philadelphia was respon- 
sible for formulating details of the program 
structure. 

NATIONWIDE QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


The executive committee has approved 
plans for quotas which will govern distribu- 
tion of 7,000 invitations to the White House 
conference, March 27-April 2, 1960, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

State committees Lave been allotted a total 
of 2,900 delegates. National organizations 
will share 1,700 invitations. In addition, 600 
inyitations will be assigned to public offi- 
cials, including members of the Cabinet, 
Congrets, the Supreme Court, and Govern- 
ors. International guests will receive 500 
invitations. The balance will be allocated 
to Federal Government representatives, 
members of the working press, the Presi- 
dent's National Committee and its subcom- 
mit tees. 

The plan for State participation, approved 
by the executive committee at its May T- 
8 meeting in Washington, is as follows: 

“States will each be allocated a minimum 
quota of 20, and the remainder of the quota 
of 2,900 for State committees will be allo- 
cated on the basis of the population of each 
State as a percentage of the population of 
the United States.” 

(See p. 7 for a chart of State quotas.) 

This plan was based on a recommenda- 
tion of the National Council of State Com- 
mittes, headed by Dr. Donald S. Howard, 
of Los Angeles, a member of the President's 
National Committee. i 

The national organization allotment of 
1,700 invitations will be distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Each organization in the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations on Children and Youth 
will receive a minimum of two invitations, 
In addition, 300 will be reserved for youth 
representatives from 16 through 21, and an- 
other 200 for young adults from 21 through 
30. The remainder of the 1,700 organization 


invitations will be distributed on a formula 
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that takes Into consideration organization 
size and relation to conference theme, 
State youth quotas 

In a recent memorandum to the chairman 
of every State committee, Dr. Howard ex- 
plains the policy regarding youth delegates 
from the States as follows: 

“Because of the importance attached to 
participation of youth in the forthcoming 
conference, State committees have been 
asked to assure attendance of at least 400 
young persons (aged 16 through 20).“ This 
would represent 14 percent of each State 
committee quota. 

“Although it is suggested that ‘youths’ be 
interpreted as young persons aged 16 through 
20, it is recognized that a State committee 
may want to nominate particularly outstand- 
ing young persons even if under 16 years of 
age. Similarly, a State committee may also 
want to include in its youth quota a person 
of 21 or more who may actually be serving 
as a leader of young people, such as the 
President of a student body at a college 
or university.” 

Criteria for delegates 


The President’s National Committee has 
urged that participants in the conference be 
“broadly representative of the citizens of the 
United States. 

To achieve this end, State committees are 
urged to take into account a balance among 
and between: 

(1) Youth and adults (as described above). 

(2) Lay and professional persons. 

(3) Men and women. 

(4) Persons from rural and urban areas, 

(5) Representation from various racial or 
other minority groups. 

(6) Representation of business or industry 
and organized labor. 

ACTION: STATE BY STATE 

Alaska: Dr. R. Roland Armstrong, chair- 
Man, reports five committee members ap- 
Pointed in State. Governor being asked 
to appoint cochairman for Juneau. Each 
State agency asked to name resource person 
to provide guidelines for Alaska study. 

California: 300 town meetings to be held 


throughout State as a result of Governor's” 


Call for citizen participation. Each town 
Meeting asked to submit findings and recom- 
Mendations to Governor by October 8. 

Fact book for committee being prepared 
by 11 State departments. 

San Francisco mayor calling meeting of 
youth from all junior and senior high 
Schools, to follow meeting of Governor's 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth in September. 

Colorado: County commissioners desig- 
Rated ex officio members of county commit- 


District of Columbia: Causes of family 
irresponsibility being analyzed by special 
subcommittee consisting of judge, educator, 
doctor, social worker, lawyer, youth repre- 
Sentatives, and laymen. 

Florida: Committee working for 100 per- 
Cent participation of every State voluntary 
Organization as follows: a copy of Topic 
Guide goes to Unison person of each State 
Organization, suggesting that organization 
Conduct study in area of special interest, 
Utilizing local chapters and branches. Re- 
Ports of such studies to be included in State 

ttee’s final report. 

Same procedure being followed with de- 
Partments of State government and State 
and regional offices of Federal Government. 

Hawaii: Values and ideals receiving spot- 
light, with philosophers, psychologists, 
Sociologists, educators, and laymen taking 
Part in preliminary study. 

Tlinois; Countywide surveys seeking to de- 
termine effect of cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic changes on growth and development 
Of children, 

Solid background facts provided to every 
county committee through “working papers” 


- 
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by leading authorities within 
framework of factfinding committees. 

Item from Illinois “working papers”: “It 
is more important, In many respects, for the 
people of a community to be informed about 
the facts locally, than to have made a study 
of national trends.” : 

Indiana; Richard Emery, chairman, re- 
ports that State legislature has voted finan- 
cial support to Indiana Council for Children 
and Youth and its program Conference 
held May 13 in Indianapolis. 

Eighteen regional workshops and hearings 
to be held throughout State. 

Iowa: Youth employment reported as a pri- 
ority concern. * * * Vocational guidance and 
training programs being studied. * * * New 
services to migratory youth developed 
through State Youth Employment Service to 
be described in State report. 

Louisiana: Louisiana Social Welfare Asso- 
ciation cooperating fully with State commit- 
tee. Each of association's 10 regions to spon- 
sor workshop focusing on areas of study 
established by State factfinding committees. 
Local members of all statewide organizations 
to be included in these workshops, 

Key persons for conference interpretation 
work appointed in five main regions of State. 
All newspaper, television and radio material 
channeled through these representatives, 
with effective results reported. 

Maryland: Little“ White House confer- 
ence to be held before mid-September at 
University of Maryland. 

Massachusetts: Committee (Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot, chairman) held its first meeting June 
12 in Boston with Governor delivering per- 
sonal greetings. 

Michigan: Detroit Free Press ran series of 
seven major feature articles, tying in local 
problems of children and youth with themes 
and topics of national White House Con- 
ference. 

Minnesota: Every mayor in State has re- 
ceived questionnaire asking local communi- 
ties for information about services to chil- 
dren and youth. Results of survey will make 
up part of Minnesota's conference report. 

Missouri: Colleges playing important role: 
Directors of departments of sociology, psy- 
chology, philosophy, home economics, etc., 
formed into special committee. White House 
Conference topics will recelve focus in dis- 
cussions, papers, theses throughout next 
year’s classroom study. 

New Jersey: Outline for county committees 
developed by State committee offers prac- 
tical suggestions for those working through 
county units. 

Ohio: Will hold State conference on chil- 
dren and youth November 19 on Ohio State 
University campus in Columbus, open to 
general public, 

Oklahoma: Five State colleges in different 
parts of State to be scenes for regional meet- 
ings, cosponsored by State committees and 
colleges. 

Representatives from all high schools, both 
public and private, will attend youth confer- 
ence in fall to report on activities and make 
recommendations to State committee. 

Directors of community council through- 
out State serving as cochairmen of commit- 
tee on change. 

Oregon: Special committee formed to es- 
tablish criteria for selection of State's 38 
delegates to conference. 

Puerto Rico: Individual members of Puerto 
Rico's committee will make personal visits to 
local committees for consulation, 

South Carolina: All statewide studies com- 
pleted and brought to State committee by 
May 1; one of first States to finish this phase 
of conference preparation, 

South Dakota: Special subcommittee mak- 
ing basic study of State’s migrants, with re- 
spect to problems of children and youth. 

Mr. Don Rasmussen, chairman, cited in 
McCall's for outstanding achievement in field 
of education, 
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Texas: All Junior and senior high schools 
throughout State will be surveyed through 
questionnaires prepared by the State’s youth 
participation committee. Results will play 
part in Governor's meeting and in State re- 
port. 

Six hundred twenty-five Texas newspapers 
carried questionnaire for State interpretation 
commitee, seeking response from all regard- 
ing areas of concern. Replies will go to Gov- 
ernor's office, 

Texas anticipates that 1 million citizens of 
State will be involved in preparation for 
White House Conference, 

Utah: 700 letters sent to organizations, 
youth groups, individuals, inviting them to 
Participate in conference planning. 

State department of education has loaned 
Its director of health, physical education, 
and recreation to serve as executive secretary 
for Utah White House Conference planning. 

Wyoming: The Governor has scheduled 
State white house conference to be held in 
Cheyenne latter part of August. 

MATERIAL COMING FROM NATIONWIDE SOURCES 


Reports and papers on a wide variety of 
professional and lay activities are reaching 
Conference headquarters from many sources. 
The following suggests the type of matefial 
already recelved or forthcoming: ` 

1. A first report on findings of “Project 
Talent” is expected in time for the Confer- 
ence, This project was planned and is di- 
rected by Dr. John C. Flanagan, professor of 
psychology, University of Pittsburgh, and 
President, American Institute for Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Objectives: a profile of the 
abilities, skills, and interests of half a mil- 
lion American youngsters in grades 9 through 
12, and—over.a period of 20 years—a record 
of how they use their abilities, develop their 
skills and pursue their interests, 

2. The Child Welfare League of America 
will soon publish a book-length report on 
its monumental study of adoption and fos- 
ter-home placement. Findings from this 
major study will be available to the White 
House Conference. 

3. The National Council of Girl Scouts and 
the National Council of Boy Scouts have re- 
cently completed comprehensive studies of 
youngsters in the age range served by Scout 
programs, and of youth leaders. 

4. Through their education division, the 
Seventh Day Adventists are conducting in 
this country an experiment already run off 
with success in Japan. It is a method for 
making work experience an integral part of 
education from the elementary level. The 
objective is to teach values and Ideals 
through personal experience of the satisfac- 
tions that come with doing a job and doing 
it well. 

5. The World Federation for Mental Health 
is organizing the First World Mental Health 
Year (1960) and Dr. Prank Fremont-Smith, 
cochairman of the International Committee, 
reports that preliminary reports on studſes 
relating to children and youth will be availa- 
ble to the White House Conference, 

6. “Delinquent Behavior,“ a recently pub- 
lished report of the National Education 
Association's juvenile delinquency project, 
will provide background for the study of. 
problems in this field. 

7. The National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers has contributed 
studies of experiments in delinquency pre- 
vention. 

8. The Anti-Defamation League of B'nal 
B'rith has bent in reports of field studies in 
Prejudice and desegregation. 

9. From the American Jewish Committee 
have come “Prejudice and Your Child” and 
“The Fears Men Live By.” 

10. The American Heart Association has 
contributed an interim report of a pilot proj- 
ect in vocational counseling for children 
with heart disease. 
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11. A study of major problems affecting the 
education of the mentally retarded has come 
from the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 

12. “Child Protective Services in the 
United States“ gives a nationwide survey pre- 
pared by the American Humane Association. 

13. The American Social Hygiene Associ- 
ation’s researches on adolescent sexual be- 
havior, now under way, will be available be- 
fore the Conference. 

14. A survey of educational systems by the 
National Congress of PTA's will also be avail- 
able. 

NEW WHC LEAFLET OFF THE PRESS 

A first printing of the new pocket-size 
White House Conference information piece 
came off the press the end of May. Copies 
already have been distributed to State Com- 
mittees, national organizations and others. 

The leafiet describes the themes and pur- 
poses of the Golden Anniversary Conference, 
explains its history, how it is organized and 


who will attend. It gives points for partici- ` 


pation and lists the names of members of 
the President's National Committee. 
A second printing has been scheduled. 
FINANCE DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


R. Gomberg, Executive Director 
for the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Eugene 
Hotaling as Finance Director’ 

In making the appointment, Mr. Gomberg 
said, “The Finance Committee has specifi- 
cally recommended the creation of this posi- 
tion in view of the very substantial propor- 
tion of Conference cost that must be met 
through private rather than Government 
sources." 


Dr. Hotaling brings a wide background of 
experience in the field of business adminis- 
tration and fund raising to the White House 
Conference staff. For the past 2 years, he 
was affiliated with the Cancer Institute at 
Miami, Fia, and the United Fund of 
Dade County. 

STUDIES TO PROVIDE HOMEWORK FOR DELEGATES 


Before attending conference sessions in 
Washington next March, each delegate will 
have a chance to brief himself thoroughly on 
background data and points of view relevant 
to the conference program. 

This homework will reach the delegate in 
the form of working papers, reports and vyol- 
umes being prepared on recommendations of 
the Committee on Studies, headed by Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg, professor of economics at Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of Business. 

Each conference delegate will receive, when 
he registers, a working paper prepared for 
use of the work group in which he is en- 
rolled. There will be about 50 working pa- 
pers, each relevant to the tople of four or 
five work groups. Each paper will deal with 
Specific, concrete and factual data, designed 
to serve as resource material for work group 
discussions. Specialists in a variety of fields 
will write these papers. 

As further background material, the data- 
gathering now in process by State commit- 
tees will be compiled and edited in a single, 
digest volume. It will give a nationwide 
picture of conditions affecting children and 
youth today. 

Similarly, the work of national organiza- 
tions, as reflected in the materials they are 
forwarding to conference headquarters, will 
be put into a report volume. This 
will record and evaluate what lay and pro- 
fessional organizations have done during the 
past 10 years in all flelds relevant to the 
conference. 

For further homework, the Studies Com- 
mittee has planned a prospectus of research 
recommendations for the coming decade, 
which will be prepared as part of the general 
summary of the conference, 
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Dr. Ginzberg and his committee will take 
responsibility for compiling three additional 
volumes of background papers—essentially 
philosophical in nature—to be written by 
authorities in various fields. These volumes 
will deal with “Perspectives,” “Trends” and 
“Issues,” and will round out the delegate's 
study in approaching the conference. 

September 1 has been set as the target 
date for receiving all studies source ma- 
terial, so as to provide adequate time for 
editing and printing the mass of data prior 
to the opening of the conference. 

STATES LIST THEIR PRIORITY CONCERNS 


As the State committees go about the task 
of preparing for the 1960 White House con- 
ference, they have been reporting the prob- 
lems relating to children and youth that 
concern them most. 

Lists of such priority concerns have come 
from 24 States: Alaska, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Hawai, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Loulsiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming, and from 
Puerto Rico and American Samoa. 

The concern most frequently mentioned 
is the treatment, rehabilitation, and educa- 
tion of handicapped children, be they phys- 
ically handicapped, emotionally disturbed, 
mentally ill or retarded. Seventeen States 
and Puerto Rico have listed this as a priority 
concern. 

Juvenile delinquency ranks almost as high 
among major problems. Fifteen States and 
Puerto Rico have mentioned their concern 
with delinquency prevention and with the 
need for improving legislation and law en- 
forcement, court procedures, social services, 
and correctional institutions. Four States 
have also listed specifically the growing 
number of unwed teenage mothers and the 
rising venereal disease rate among teenagers 
as aspects of delinquency. 

Next in frequency of mention is the need 
to expand employment opportunities for 
middle-adolescents and to improve guidance 
services and vocational training, especially 
for school dropouts. 

Education is the fourth high-priority con- 
cern among the States reporting. Eleven 
States and Puerto Rico are interested in bet- 
ter schools for all mental leavels. Five more 
States want particularly to provide a greater 
challenge to gifted children. 

In 10 States the expansion and improve- 
ment of welfare services has a high priority. 
For many States this means especially more 
day-care facilities for the children of work- 
ing mothers, more homemaking services and 
family-counseling services to maintain and 
strengthen family life, improved adoption 
and foster-placement procedures. 

Other State priority concerns include the 
strengthening of religious and spiritual life, 
greater recreation facilities, the special needs 
of migrant children and minority-group chil- 
dren, community and school health services, 
and school libraries. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ON 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH ANNOUNCES ROSTER 

OF MEMBERS 


Any national organization having a major 
interest, emphasis, or concern in children 
and youth and wishing to participate in the 
Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth is urged to commu- 
nicate with the Council of National Organi- 
zations on Children and Youth, Mr, Robert 
E. Bondy, chairman, room 300, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17. 

Organizations are reminded that Septem- 
ber 1 is the target date for completing the 
roster of council membership. 

Those that have joined but have not yet 
designated an official representative are 
urged to do so immediately. 
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With this issue the Conference Reporter 
begins an alphabetical listing of the na- 
tional organizations which have qualified 
for membership in the council and have des- 
ignated their official representative: 

AFL-CIO Community Service Activities. 

Allergy Foundation of America, 

American Academy for Cerebral Palsy. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. $ 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind. 


American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion. 

American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Baptist Convention, Board of 


Education and Publication. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

American Camping Association. 

American College of Chest Physicians. 

American College Health Association. 

American College of Osteopathic Surgeons. 

American Correctional Association. 

American Dental Association. 

American Dietetic Association, 

American Educational Research Associa- 
tion (NEA). 

American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. J 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Foundation for the Blind. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Hearing Society. 

American Heart Association, 

American Home Economics Association, 

American Humane Association. 

American Institute of Family Relations. 

American Jewish Committee, 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Legion National Child Welfare 
Division. 

American Library Association. 

American National Red Cross, 

American Nurses’ Association. 


With Fingers Crossed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the Chelsea Record, 
Chelsea, Mass., on August 11, 1959: 

WITH FINGERS CROSSED 


The national head of the American Legion 
didn't think Khrushchev should be invited 
to visit the United States. Other prominent 
men also expressed disapproval. 

At no time in history was such an ex- 
change of amenities conducted under such 
wierd circumstances. The project is greeted 
by all informed Americans with fingers 
crossed. They do not propose to overlook 
the fact that the Kremlin boss is guilty of 
gross international crimes and that he con- 
tinually promises his followers that the 
United States shall be eventually brought 
under the Communist yoke, 

Very likely the Kremlin bosses also have 
their fingers crossed but in a different 
mood—that of sardonic satisfaction over 
what they hope to convert into a diplomatic 
coup. They probably depend upon a good- 
natured handshaking exhibition to soften up 
American opinion, 
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Landrum-Grifin Bül Would Punish Many 
for Guilt of Few 


SPEECH 


HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr, HARGIS. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
“no” on the Landrum-Griffin bill, which 
a majority of my House colleagues saw 
fit to approve as a substitute for the 
committee’s labor reform bill. It is my 
Personal conviction that this bill caters 
to industry and big business, and is 
Strictly unfair to the rank-and-file 
laboring man. I promised my con- 
Stituents I would vote for a bill designed 
to correct the abuses found in a few of 
the labor unions, but not for a bill which 
would inflict unjust punishment on those 
fine citizens of our working class who are 
trying to make an honest living by the 
sweat of their brow. Ikept that promise. 

A long and hard-fought battle, 
stretching over many years, gave organ- 
ized labor the right to arbitrate’ and 
negotiate for a higher standard of living. 
Are we prepared to live with our con- 
Sciences if we now turn around and take 
these rights away from them? 

I feel certain that all of my distin- 
Suished colleagues who voted “no” on 
the Landrum-Griffin bill share my own 
sincere desire to rid organized labor of 
racketeering and corruption—and feel 
just as strongly about. it as any of the 
Members who cast their vote in favor of 
this bill. But I refuse to believe that 
this can be accomplished only by strip- 
Ping union members of their legitimate 
Tights—rights earned and enforced 

ugh peaceful and democratic 
methods practiced in all free nations. 

I want no part in setting a precedent 
for harsh, restrictive Government inter- 
ference in the private and internal affairs 
of labor unions. There will never be a 
time when honest and just union func- 
tions should be endangered and curtailed 
by unjust Government action. We 
Should not punish organized labor for all 
time to come because a few men have 
Violated the faith of the labor union 
members, as well as the entire American 
Population. If we operated on this basis, 
We would be equally justified in effecting 
governmental action to control the pri- 


vate and internal affairs of business and 


industry, where the misdeeds of a very 
few men also have resulted in widespread 
notoriety. 

Another reason for my opposition to 
the Landrum-Grifiin bill is my firm belief 
that its passage by the House may well 
destroy all chances of enacting any labor 
reform legislation during this session of 
Congress. The Senate, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, already has approved a far 
less restrictive bill. If they reverse this 
decision, even under almost unbearable 
Pressure from outside sources, the Mem- 
bers of this distinguished body will leave 

ves wide open to charges of 

Our Nation may have to wait 

another year for labor reform, and the 
Gangsters and hoodlums will laugh up 
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their sleeves, free to continue their cor- 
rupt practices. 

I do not feel that the backers of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill can honestly state 
that their only goal was to rid the unions 
of racketeering. Too many sections of 
the bill show total disregard for the 
hard-earned rights and privileges of the 
plain, honest, everyday, rank-and-file 
workmen who make up the backbone of 
the labor movement, and have done 
their earnest best to give organized labor 
the highly respected status it enjoys 
today—at least with thinking people 
everywhere who pay more attention to 
the good record of the many than they 
do to the bad record and bad reputation 
of a corrupt and arrogant few. 

I want to emphasize to my many 
friends in business and industry that I 
would be just as adamant about refusing 
to vote for, or condone, any legislation 
aimed at undue interference in the law- 
ful operations of business and industry. 

It seems that too many people have 
forgotten that each of the three—labor, 
business, and industry—need each other 
to exist, and legislation aimed at de- 
stroying one can end by injuring all 
three. 

I do not want labor legislation calcu- 
lated to help put the economy of the 
Nation on a level where a few get rich, 
and the others get poorer. We cannot 
move back into the 19th century, po- 
litically or economically, any more than 
we could do it scientifically. This is leg- 
islation that deals with the bread and 
butter of millions of Americans, and it 
most certainly should be designed for 
20th century living. 

I ask the people of my home district 
in Kansas to judge me solely on this 
basis—that I consider legislation on its 
merits, and I do not vote in response to 
pressure from either side—but only on 
my personal conviction that the way I 
am voting is in the best interest of this 
great Naticn. I firmly believe that if 
the Landrum-Griffin bill becomes law, 
we have betrayed organized labor to sat- 
isfy vested interests—and it will be 
something we will live to regret. 

I certainly hope that House-Senate 
conferees will be able to present us with 
a just and equitable bill that will put an 
end to corrupt labor practices without 
doing massive harm to the entire labor 
movement, 


Poland Is Thorn to Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record what I consider to be one of the 
best analyses of the situation in central 
Europe, particularly regarding Poland, 
that I have seen in a long time by any 
American correspondent. This article 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times on 
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August 17 and was written by one of the 
Nation’s outstanding foreign correspond- 
ents, Miss Marguerite Higgins. 

I call attention to this article because 
it points out so graphically what I have 
said here on this floor on many occa- 
sions: that America’s real secret weapon 
in containing the Soviet Union's plans 
for spreading international communism; 
and preventing world war III is our abil- 
ity to keep the captive nations of Eu- 
rope at least spiritually on our side, even 
though today, against their will, they are 
forced to be ruled by Communist regimes. 

Miss Higgins makes it clear that the 
only reason the Soviet Union has not 
touched off world war III is because 
Khrushchev and the Kremlin leaders 
know that they cannot count on the peo- 
ple of these captive nations for any sub- 
stantial support, even though the puppet 
Communist governments in these nations 
may profess their loyalty to Moscow. 

It is my sincere belief that Miss Hig- 
gins’ penetrating analysis of the situa- 
tion in Poland makes even more appro- 
priate the resolution which I introduced 
last week in this House, calling for the 
Congress of the United States to reaffirm 
its belief that the captive nations must 
be given full freedom through peaceful 
means before there can be any lasting 
peace in Europe. 

In view of this article, I renew my plea 
to this Congress that we adopt the reso- 
lution which would call upon President 
Eisenhower to make it clear to Nikita 
Khrushchev when he comes to this coun- 
try that the West must continue to 
view all Soviet foreign policy moves with 
suspicion so long as the Kremlin insists 
on keeping these captive nations of Eu- 
rope behind the Iron Curtain against 
their will. 

While Miss Higgins describes primarily 
the situation in Poland, I am confident 
that the people of Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria would undoubtedly 
display the same spirit in the cause of 
freedom as the Poles if they had the op- 
portunity. 

Miss Higgins’ article follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 17, 1959] 

Potanp Is THORN To SOVIETS 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Warsaw, POLAND.—A Scandinavian diplo- 
mat who witnessed the outpouring of pro- 
American emotion during Vice President 
Nrxon’s stay in Poland had these comments: 

“This demonstration was the final proof 
to me of something I have long suspected. 
It is this: If a war broke out tomorrow be- 
tween the Soviet Union and America, the 
Russians would have no other course but to 
immediately put all of Poland under Red 
army occupation. Despite their Communist 
leaders, the feelings of the Polish people 
would make this country a liability, not a 
2 in any Soviet conflict with your coun- 

AN EXCLAMATION POINT 

And In the opinion of an impressive num- 
ber of neutrallst observers in this part of 
the world, what ls true of Poland is also true, 
though to a lesser degree, of large sections of 
Communist-dominated Eastern Europe. 

The bold, almost disconcerting floods of 
pro-Western sentiments that greeted Nrrom 
in Warsaw were but the exclamation point 
to the conclusions on this score that have 
been bullding for some time. 
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The Hungarian revolt, the explosions in 
East Germany and Poland itself haye helped 
to form these opinions. 

CURTAIN FILIGREED 


Also, the Iron Curtain has become grad- 
ually an iron filigree letting in some light, 
some tourists, and permitting a few frank 
opinions to flow back and forth. So it is 
possible to see how astonishingly little all 
the years of Communist brainwashing ac- 
complished in these areas which were at- 
tached to the Soviet empire after World 
War II. 

This does not means—and this is a vital 
point—that a Communist leader such as 
Poland's Wladislaw Gomulka is not sincere 
in his pledge to Moscow to keep his country 
a loyal part of the Russian military pact. 
Gomulka’s pledge is sincere and is possible 
of fulfillment in times of cold war or even 
when international tension bolls to its oc- 
casional moments of great crisis. 

“GOMULKA, A REALIST” 

But as another neutralist observer put it: 
“Gomulka is far too much of a hard-headed 
realist not to understand that if the issues 
were halfway clear, a country like Poland in 
any conflict between the Russians and Amer- 
loans would turn itself into a fast guerrilla 
movement snapping at the heels—and if 
possible—at the vitals of the Soviet Army. 

“RECALLS SHOWDOWN OF 1956 


“And the Russians know it, too. That's 
why you Americans are so foolish to let 
Ehrushchev bluff you with his talk of 
rockets and sputniks. Do you know what 
deters the Russians from starting a so-called 
local war over Berlin or indeed over any- 
thing else in this part of the world? It cer- 
tainly is not just American atomic bombs. 
It’s the very real risk that the Russians, in 
the event of military showdown, might see 
Eastern Europe turn against them.” 

Short of wars, however, the historically 
difficult relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
such countries as Poland are likely to stay 
on the even keel that became the order of 
the day after the momentous showdown 
of 3 years ago between Soviet Prime Min- 
ister Nikita S. Khrushchey and Gomulka. 

It was in October 1956 that Khrushchey 
sent Soviet tanks rolling in the direction of 
Warsaw in an effort to assert Moscow's will 
and the continued rule over Poland of Soviet 
Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky. But 
in this case Gomulka’s will proved stronger 
than Khrushchev’s, The Soviet bluff was 
called when the Poles told them to call off 
their tanks or find themselyes at war with 
the Polish people. 


MODEL OF INCONSPICUOUSNESS 


Since then the Soviet Army in Poland has 
been a model of inconspicuousness. To a 
foreigner and even to the Poles themselves 
it is hard to remember that the Russians 
are stationed in considerable force in stra- 
tegic points. For the Red army soldiers stay 
strictly to themselves. 

In Warsaw, for instance, not a single Red 
army officer or enlisted man is any longer 
to be seen on the streets, The time when 
Moscow set the pace for all things Polish 
i ——— agriculture to architecture also has 


Connecticut National Guard Unit Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, each 
year the outstanding company-size unit 
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in the Connecticut National Guard is se- 
lected to receive a special award known 
as the Eisenhower trophy. It is a singu- 
lar mark of reward for the effort shown 
by members of the unit during the year 
toward proficiency and training in mili- 
tary subjects. I request unanimous con- 
sent to include a clipping from the Hart- 
ford Times on the 1959 Connecticut 
award: 

Maj. Gen. Frederick G. Reincke, state ad- 
jutant general, Monday presented headquar- 
ters and the headquarters detachment of the 
National Guard with the Eisenhower trophy, 
given annually to the best unit In the State. 

Recelving the award was Capt. William E. 
Meagher of Salem Street, Hartford, com- 
mander of the Hartford unit. It was given 
at a dress review attended by three other 
units also undergoing 2 weeks summer train- 
ing here. 

The units were headquarters battery, Ist 
Missile Battalion, 192d Artillery Regiment; 
headquarters battery, lst Missile Battalion, 
242d Artillery Regiment; and the Connecti- 
cut Military Academy. 

The award, given by the National Guard 
Bureau, is based on training, Federal inspec- 
tion, attendance, weapons qualification and 
overall performance. 


MATS Mission, Support Our Fighting 
Forces—ATA Mission, Destroy MATS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention of 
the House of Representatives the pres- 
sure activities of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation regarding the modernization of 
the Military Air Transport Service. In 
particular I refer to the latest paper they 
have circulated to selected persons in 
Congress opposing $30 million for the 
modernization of MATS contained in the 
Senate supplemental appropriations bill. 

In the original budget for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force there was a request 
for $53 million to be used for the modern- 
ization of our Military Air Transport 
fleet. Largely because of the efforts of 
the Air Transport Association this re- 
quest was denied by this body and then 
the Senate. However, it was agreed in 
the Senate that such item would be in- 
cluded in the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. Senate amendment No. 34 to 


the supplemental appropriations does. 


contain an item for the modernization of 
MATS in the amount of $30 million. 
The amendment was introduced by Sen- 
ator Cannon, of Nevada. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Honorable Mr. Douglas, strongly sup- 
ported Senator Cannon's amendment in 
a letter to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations dated July 
22, 1959. 

The Air Transport Association in its 
latest effort has again attempted to be- 
cloud the strategic airlift requirement of 
Air Force by stating that the aircraft to 
be obtained would be used in the “regular 
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MATS mission which the Air Force views 
as an airline type of scheduled operation 
all over the world.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Air Force 
has repeatedly stated the need for mod- 
ern transports capable of carrying cargo 
to critical areas in time to meet the re- 
quirements of our strategic and tactical 
jet forces, 

I am amazed and disgusted that an 
association of the caliber of the Air 
Transport Association would so lower it- 
self in such an obvious attempt to flaunt 
the best judgment of our military 
planners and congressional action re- 
sulting from classified information. 

The Air Transport Association must 
realize that the development of modern 
cargo jet aircraft and suitable turbo- 
fan propulsion is of vital military neces- 
sity. At the same time they are urging 
ever and ever increasing participation of 
our airlines in Department of Defense 
business they must know that our Na- 
tion’s airlines are not equipped to carry 
the multiplicity of cargoes required by 
our military departments at speeds re- 
quired in modern warfare. 

The funds which the Air Transport 
Association are fighting are of vital 
necessity to the Department of the Air 
Force and in turn such jet cargo devel- 
opment will serve to advance the capa- 
bilities of our civilian airlines. When 
the supplemental appropriations bill is 
considered I strongly urge that each 
Member of this House support the $30 
million appropriation for the develop- 
ment and modernization of our military 
transport fleet. 

In closing I ask unanimous consent 
that the article “MATS and the Mis- 
sion” from the August 1959 issue of the 
Armed Forces Management magazine be 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point. 
I regard this article as an excellent sum- 
mation of the Military Air Transport 
Service, its abilities, and its problems. 

MATS AND THE MISSION 
(By Bill Borklund) 

(Although the importance of its mission 18 
the key to its entire operation, the Military 
Air Transport Service has been caught this 
year in a never before equaled barrage of 
diversionary charges—most, if not all, of 
them secondary and misleading. Until the 
underbrush is cleared away, MATS, and the 
Air Force, are going to have a hard time 
reaching, with much desired commercial air- 
line help, a much needed program for use 
of all US. support air power in the time of 
war. 

Bombed, badgered and besieged as were 
few military outfits this year, the Military 
Alr Transport Service enters the final round, 
this month, of a summer-long congressional 
hassie over how much money it should be 
spending on commercial airlift, how much 
of its military job it should do itself, 

At the same time, undaunted by the bat- 
tering it has taken, MATS Is reentering the 
Washington, D.C., arena with two far-reach- 
ing proposals of its own. One: A $53 million 
supplemental appropriation request for 10 
jet powered aircraft (which Capitol Hill 
whacked out of the original Defense money 
request) to start the long-overdue MATS 
modernization program. Two: a proposal 
that Defense start airlifting all personnel 
overseas (present levels—37 percent of Army, 
50 percent of Navy, 94 percent of Air Force), 
double the amount of oversea shipping by 
air of high value hardware. 

Either idea will be enough to start the 
whole argument again, an argument that 
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centers around what MATS does and why. 
Strangely enough, all the mountains of ob- 
fuscating manuscript produced this year 
have done little to clarify the MATS mission, 


key to the whole argument. The result: 


means are discussed as ends, the result is 
called the cause and headline-hunting 
critics have led a big chunk of Congress 
(and most of the American public) down a 
bramble-strewn path of misinformation. 

Among the baubles: MATS is the world's 
largest airline. It isn’t even close. Soviet 
Russia's Aeroflot is No. 1 among the real 
leaders. In addition, only about 30,000 of 
MATS’ 120,000 Navy, Air Force, and civilian 
personnel and half its 1,198 assigned aircraft 
handle the strategic air transport mission. 
The rest take care of MATS’ less-publicized 
services—Air Weather, Air Photographic and 
Charting, Alr Rescue, Airways and Air Com- 
munitions, and Aeromedical Evacuation, 

MATS runs a plushy airline. The three 
VC-137A jet passenger planes which 
prompted this blast are indeed plushy, were 
built for the Air Force to fly the President, 
Congress, and high level U.S. dignitaries 
around the world, are actually off-the-shelf 
Boeing 707's with standard executive in- 
teriors. Assigned to MATS for administra- 
tive purposes only, the aircraft are actually 
under control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
organization. Nearly all other MATS passen- 
gers travel the austere equivalent of com- 
mercial tourist class. 

MATS is competng with commercial air- 
lines for passengers. Total passengers car- 
ried by MATS last year amounted to less 
than 1 percent of the 49 million annual 
passenger load carried by U.S. airlines alone. 

MATS, Uke any other military organiza- 
tion, has a wartime mission, assigned by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The mission: be ready 
to move troops, missiles, and other heavy 
weapons and supplies in any war emergency 
to support other Air Force components, the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. JCS esti- 
mates wartime airlift requirements specifies 
those that are critical, Le., must be handled 
by military aircraft and crews, pegs the rest 
essential, 1.e., can be done by either MATS or 
civil carriers. 

Given a half-day to reach predesignated 
spots around the globe to cover the “criti- 
cal” tasks (primarily resupplying Strategic 
Air Command bombers returning from their 
first bombing run), MATS keeps an alert 
force in on-the-fiight-line readiness, runs 
the rest of its alrfieet through practical train- 
ing exercises. It is, in easence, a SAC-like 
supply operation with one exception. SAC 
must take pictures rather than drop its 
bombs. MATS can haul and process in 
Peacetime training the same supplies it will 
actually carry if the big war should start. 

To handle the bulk of the “essential” 
role, it has organized a Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. Primary CRAF duty, at the moment: 
hauling passengers, CARF list of planes 
varies de on predicted requirements, 
is currently (fiscal year 1960) made up of 
242 aircraft under assignment from 27 dif- 
ferent civil carriers—primarily DC-4's, for 
cargo, DC-7's for passengers. There is a 
slight hooker: For MATS to use any of the 
CRAF planes, under current agreements 
with the airlines, it must take them all. 
Result: MATS must take care of most 
limited war situations pretty much on its 
own. 


To MATS its “realistic program 
ts an absolute necessity if it is to have 
any chance at all of meeting its wartime 
Obligation. Said one colonel, “Letting pilots 
fly the aircraft is the very tiniest part of 
this whole training effort. We've got to 
train the traffic people, the maintenance 
men, cargo handlers, the whole crew. 

“We have to know what we can move 
where and how efficiently. (Biggest prob- 
lem right now is the terminal operation.) 
You can't mothball an operation like this, 
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any more than you can SAC, then push a 
button and have it spring into operation in 
the wink of an eye—which is how fast we'd 
have to get going on D-day.” 

Requesting 6 hours originally, MATS 18 
allowed a 5-hour per day per aircraft utili- 
zation rate for training, has reasons for be- 
Neving this isn’t enough. Studies by Rand 
Corp., and such men as Dr. Paul Cher- 
ington of Harvard Business School indi- 
cate MATS could not boost this training rate 
to that required if a hot war started, far less 
than the 10 hours demanded by JCS, and 
MATS could maintain this rate for at best 30 
days. Their own Korean war experience 
tends to corroborate this finding. Asked for 
a 10-hour per aircraft per day operating rate 
MATS, in the initial and crucial stages of the 
war, was able to boost its 2.8-hour prewar 
level to only slightly over 4 hours, 

Thus, they are being asked to do what 
some of the best brains in the country say 
can't be done. In spite of this, MATS main- 
tains it has the capability the JCS says it 
should, but, added one officer (in reference 
to oft-quoted ex-Army Chief of Staff Maxwell 
Taylor's demand for more troop airlift), “We 
don't have the capability to move everything 
everyone wants us to move.“ 

MATS supply backlog, one mark of effi- 
clency, in any given airport is running less 
than 3-day maximum currently acceptable 
to MATS headquarters. They're thinking of 
revising that goal to 1 day. And, in re- 
sponse to the Capitol Hill charges that MATS 
is running scheduled flights overseas along 
the same routes as commercial carriers, one 
officers snorted, “A schedule is nothing more 
than a program any good manager uses to 
see if he can do what he says he wants to do. 
As for the routes, although we don't use 
the same bases, there’s usually only one effi- 
cient economical way to cross an ocean. We 
use the same route as the airlines for the 
same reason.” 

Beyond its realistic readiness training and 
the supplemental CRAF program, MATS, in 
its role as single manager for military air 
transport, buys a large chunk of commer- 


pro- 


war mission, wants a 
strong civil air fleet ready to back it up after 
the first few days or weeks of an all-out war. 

Of the $200 million paid by Defense to civil 
carriers for contract, charter and common 
carriage airlift in fiscal year 1959, MATS 
signed signed the tab for over half ($105 
million). Of that qantity, $70.8 million was 
Congress-appropriated money spent backing 
up MATS own peacetime operation. The 
rest it spent as procurement officer for Logair, 
Quicktrans and the Air Force Ballistic Mis- 
sile Division. 

Even if the requirement for airlift does 
not increase (and it’s likely to), MATS will 
soon be spending more of Defense's airlift 
dollar as it phases in Northeastern North 
America intertheater airlift overseas, even- 
tually will be responsible for the whole $200 
million. All procurements are advertised, 
all carriers are eligible to bid. Commented 
one procurement officer. “We don't care, 
initially, what capability they have.” 

When the contract is let, however, MATS 
keeps two things in mind: 

1. Placing as much business as possible 
on a fixed, long-term basis (to get better 
pricing, make contract administration easier 
for both the carrier and MATS). 

2. The report of MATS Capability Survey 
Committee which visits carriers’ facilities, 
verifies that they can produce as they say 
they will. We want to make awards only 
to responsible and capable carriers. To a 
good many commanders buying airlift, per- 
formance is a lot more important than cost, 

But, if MATS has as good a case as any 
other military organization for existing, that 
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$70.8 million, and growing, prise has been 
too much for the commercial airlines to view 
with clearcut business acumen. Strangest 
twist, to MATS officers, in the whole Capitol 
Hill cacaphony is that the very people in 
Washington who should be helping MATS 
sell increased use of airlift are, instead, 
pounding MATS with every brickbat they 
own. 

Like a recalcitrant bulldog, the commer- 
cial airlines, through their powerful asso- 
ciation lobbyists, are leaning hard on Con- 
gress to get them a bigger share of the large 
MATS business—in spite of MATS boss Lt. 
Gen. William H. Tunner’s statement that 
“there just is no more business—unless 
MATS flies its aircraft empty.” 

And if MATS files empty? Ignoring for 
the moment its crippling effect on MATS 
preparedness, the cost of Defense airlift to 
the U.S. taxpayer would skyrocket to nearly 
$1 billion—something the Pentagon thinks 
he would take a rather dim view of. Even 
though MATS used 80 percent of its pas- 
senger, 74.8 percent of its cargo capacity 
during the last fiscal year, commercial air- 
lines still hauled 40 percent of MATS’ pas- 
sengers, 10 percent of its cargo. 

This is a far cry from MATS commercial 
augmentation in 1955 when it spent only 
$4.5 million on civil airlines to haul 1.5 per- 
cent of its passengers, 6.6 percent of its 
cargo and mail. In the past 5 years, MATS 
has reduced its airfieet by 107 planes, cut its 
personnel strength some 2,400 persons, Yet, 
charges of MATS’ persistent expansion, to 
the detriment of commercial airlines, per- 
sist. 

False charges are not MATS’ only head- 
ache. Attracted by the m mar- 
ket, MATS’ bidders list has jumped from 41 
carriers in 1957 to 86 this year, is expected 
to reach 122 in 1960. Most of the additions 
are briefcase operators with one or two ob- 
solescent aircraft, at most, purchased solely 
to get MATS business, 

Operating under a part 45 certification 
(called one of the great rackets in the avia- 
tion industry by Oklahoma's Senator Mn 
Monronery) and not subject to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board control, these “tissue paper” 
firms come under the benevolent protection 
of a Small Business Administration um- 
brella—and most of the unreliable outfits 
spotted by the contract survey committee are 
in this category. 


Said one procurement Officer, “These small 
business set-asides are encouraging 


panies—and, on top of all that, 
we figure we pay about a 10-percent premium 
to give them business.” 

These quick-hit-and-die operators have 
prompted an intramural fight among the 
carriers. But, as reflected in a Congress try- 
ing to keep everybody happy, the fight has 


sive (governmental) concern with commer- 
cial aviation has caused us to progressively 
nibble away at the Military Air Transport 
Service.” 

MATS’ request for 10 C-jets (estimated 
cost: $53 million) hit a blank wall first time 
around—for precisely the same reason MATS 
has been in trouble all summer; national 
defense mission keeps being obscured by poli- 
tics and considerations of false economy. 

To MATS the argument for C—jets seems 
pretty clear cut. Says Tunner, “We need 
both a racehorse and a workhorse.” They 
are getting the workhorse, the C-133. For 
the other: “It doesnt make much sense to us 
to try to support a 600-knot-an-hour bomber 
with a 190-knot tra: Were trying to 
support a rocket (SAC) with a kiddie car.” 

Adds Tunner, “The transport plane now 
in the inventory, being piston driven would 
be many hours distant from the friendly 
base with needed materiel and personnel at 
the time the SAC bomber arrived. It is 
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precisely the diference in speed between a 
jet-propelled plane and a piston-driven 
plane. The SAC plane would therefore be 
threatened with immobilization after one 
strike at a target.” 

And there’s the advantage of economy. 
Ten C-jets will do the same job as 42 of 
the C-124’s which comprise the bulk of 
today’s strategic transport fleet, are nearly 
Obsolete and costly to maintain. 

MATS has already heard, in the wings, 
the yells of the civil airlines. “What they 
tell us basically.“ said one MATS officer, 
„is they want us to do a good job—but not 
too good.” Tunner insists that MATS is not 
fighting the commercial airlines: “We need 
them. We are counting on a strong airline 
industry to backstop us in time of war.” 
But if MATS is not in a fight, it is showing 
a lot of unexplainable bruises. 

What rankles MATS men most, and some 
of the most knowledgeable men in the alr- 
lift business today are in Tunner's organ- 
ization is that the MATS record is about 
180 degrees opposite from the picture 
painted of it by commercial interests; is, in 
fact, far better than the so-far perform- 
ance in war situations of private carriers 
demanding they be given more of the job 
to do. 

Among the quotable: 

On claims industry could do the job 
cheaper: “Assuming the same operational 
training level, if we split the cargo-passenger 
business equally with the civil carriers, De- 
fense airlift bill would jump another $300 
million. If we flew empty, the taxpayers 
would shell out, $750 million more.” 

Could do it better?: “Ten times during 
July, August, and September last year MATS 
went looking for commercial airlift augmen- 
tation, couldn't find it, During the Lebanon 
and Far East crisis, all bids in some offerings 
were so high they all had to be rejected. We 
had to haul the supplies and people our- 
selves working overtime. It was the tourist 
season, if you'll recall. During 1 week last 
November when they were on strike, all but 
four TWA scheduled flignts were handled by 
MATS. We do not consider this the proper 
way to maintain military readiness.” 

MATS’ “competitive” setup is preventing 
civil carriers from developing a cargo 
capability: “They want us to give them the 
money to build the aircraft, then guarantee 
them a profit on the business. The airlines 
built an incomparably efficient passenger 
service under a free enterprise system. Pas- 
senger business in this country is a drop in 
the bucket, compared to the commercial 
cargo they could haul. Why don't they go 
out and develop it instead of going to Wash- 
ington looking for a Defense Department 
dole?” 

What about Congress?: “If they buy this 
civil carrier idea to pare down MATS even 
more, they'll be behind the biggest eight ball 
they've ever seen. We already have letters 
indicating every transport outfit in the 
country, steamship lines, railroads, busses, 
will jump on the bandwagon—and you 
couldn't blame them.” 


MATS FOUR ENGINE STRATEGIC TRANSPORT 
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Ruinous Grain and Livestock Buildup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
point out to my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the August 1, 1959, 
issue of the Wallaces Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead newspaper. Current reports 
show that our feed grain and livestock 
supply is far ahead of the demand for 
these commodities, and all indications 
point to the fact that by this fall this 
imbalance will become greater than 
ever before. For example, Iowa hogs 
which last year sold for over $20 a hun- 
dredweight are now priced under $14 a 
hundredweight, and the normal, heavy 
runs to market which usually drive the 
price down have not yet started. I be- 
lieve that we should all become vitally 
concerned about this Nation’s agricul- 
tural problems and steadfastly work for 
good, sound farm legislation which will 
correct the injustices done to the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

The editorial follows: 

RUINOUS GRAIN AND LIVESTOCK BUILDUP 

The farm surplus crisis is getting worse. 
Our unwieldy and still mounting grain stocks 
are just 1 to 3 years ahead of unwieldy sup- 
plies of eggs, hogs, and beef cattle, 

We're headed for real trouble unless some 
remedial action is taken soon. 

The July crop report confirmed our expec- 
tations of a huge corn crop. Total feed grain 
production this year will be 2.5 million tons 
higher than last year—enough to produce 
an added 5 million hogs. 

Cattle numbers increased 314 million last 
year, are expected to go up another 4 to 5 
million head by January 1, 1960, This will 
give us about 102 million head, a record 
number, and an increase well beyond that 
of our human population. 

Wallaces Farmer has been trying to point 
out the lurking danger in our productive 
might for some time. But some economists 
and agricultural leaders are still minimiz- 
ing the problem, saying things will soon 
work themselves out. 

We were glad to see Iowa Farm Bureau 
leaders give public acknowledgment of our 
looming crisis. In an open letter to Secre- 
tary Benson, the board of directors of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation spelled out 
their momentous concern about the follow- 


“The present imbalance between the sup- 
ply of food and fiber and the effective 
demand. 

“The immediate future prospects for farm 
te particularly for the livestock pro- 

ucer. 

“The current effort to cast farmers as 
pampered and greedy wards of the Govern- 
ment.“ 

The farm bureau letter stated that agri- 
culture's bargaining position must be 
strengthened if we are to compete success- 
fully with industries’ protective tariff and 
labor’s monopoly exemptions. 

* 


August 17 


The group asked for: the reduction or 
elimination of Government reclamation and 
other programs which actually increase 
agricultural production; 

A land retirement program large enough 
to balance current production with demand; 


the use of surplus farm commodities in a 


practical program to benefit our allies; a 
sizable transfer of USDA funds to speed re- 
search on new Industrial uses of farm prod- 


' ucts, ~ 


This concern for our plight by Iowa Farm 
Bureau is a far cry from the stand usually 
taken by the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. We hope the Iowa group will have 
some influence in changing the farm policy 
approach taken by the national organiza- 
tion, 


Walter Hornaday Writes About the 
General Accounting Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the General Accounting Office has done 
and is doing a wonderful job in cooper- 
ation with the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, of which I am chair- 
man. They have been of great assist- 
ance to me as well as to my Committee 
staff in various phases of investigative 
work we have undertaken for the pur- 
pose of legislating certain of the veteran 
fields. I have from time to time con- 
veyed my thanks and appreciation for 
their efforts to the Comptroller Gen- 
FCC 
ploy. 

However, it has taken a veteran news- 
paper reporter, Mr. Walter Hornaday, of 
the Dallas Morning News, to bring their 
story to life, and under leaye to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude Mr. Hornaday’s story which ap- 
peared in the August 9 issue of the 
Dallas Morning News: 

FOUND: A FEDERAL AGENCY WHOSE OBSESSION 
Is THRIFT 


(By Walter C. Hornaday) 

WASHINGTON.—While almost everyone in 
Washington connected with the Federal 
Government is spending money hand over 
fist, a little-known Federal agency is work- 
ing tooth and toenail to save all it can. 

The average citizen has never heard of 
the General Accounting Office, and if he has 
he usually has little or no knowledge about 
what it does. 

But to Federal bureaucrats who tend to 
become careless in handing out the tax- 
payers’ money, the GAO is a power to be 
reckoned with. 

Briefly, the GAO is the watchdog of Con- 
gress. Its job is to see that the money that 
Congress appropriates is spent for the in- 
tended purposes and handled honestly and 
wisely. 

Heading the GAO is the Comptroller Gen- 
gr ayy is set for 15 years, so he will 
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dent appoints him, subject to Senate con- 
firmation, but the Comptroller General's 
agency is a legislative one, not an executive, 

Joseph Campbell, the present Comptroller 
General, describes the GAO this way: 

“A nonpolitical, nonpartisan agency * ° 9 
created by the Congress to act in its behalf 
in examining the manner in which Gov- 
ernment agencies discharge their financial 
responsibilities with regard to public funds 
appropriated or otherwise made available to 
them by the Congress and to make recom- 
mendations looking to greater economy and 
efficiency in public expenditures.” 

The sum of $67,649,522 was actually col- 
lected by the GAO during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1958, in refunds for over- 
charges and other improper costs. It's esti- 
mated that about as much more was saved 
the Government by warnings, payment stop- 
pages and the mere fact that Federal ofii- 
cials knew the GAO was looking over their 
shoulders. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the GAO 
probably has been responsible for savings of 
at least half a billion dollars. 

The far-flung activities of the GAO have 
sometimes become a pain in the neck to 
agencies where carelessness, even outright 
wrongdoing have been uncovered. Some 
Officials feel that it is prying into matters 
it has no business being concerned with. 

The late President Roosevelt became so 
irritated with the GAO that he left the 
Post of Comptrolier General vacant for 3 
years by failing to appoint anyone to suc- 
ceed the first GAO head, John R. McCarl, 
of Indiana, It was common talk then that 
Roosevelt hoped the agency would be abol- 
ished. ; 

Lindsay Warren, a Congressman from 
North Carolina, agreed to take the job only 
after Roosevelt promised not to try to do 
away with the GAO. 

Comptroller General Campbell and the 
5,000 “watchdogs” in the GAO don't wait for 
Money to be lost on Government contracts 
or through improper methods. Every de- 
partment and agency is under constant au- 
diting and investigation. 

Reports are made throughout the year to 
Congress, its committecs, and to agencies 
involved. Investigators are regularly as- 
signed to committees of the House and Sen- 
ate to aid them in their duties. 

The Defense Department is the GAO's big- 
gest headache. The sheer size of military 
Spending (Congress recently appropriated 
almost $40 billion for the next 12 months) 
is partly responsible for more wasteful meth- 
ods being found there than in other agen- 
cles. 

But GAO officials have learned that many 
military people are inherently careless about 
money. The Defense Department also is 
riddled with contracting officers who are not 
fitted for the job because of lack of train- 
DO in the opinion of some GAO investiga- 


A recent report on 12 prime contracts ne- 
gotiated by the Navy noted that prices 612. 
200,000 in excess of actual costs had been 
accepted. The GAO was able to get back 
much of these excessive costs. 

The GAO and Congress had clashed head- 
on with President Eisenhower over refusal 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which handles foreign aid, to furnish 
requested information. 

Congress tacked on a provision to the,for- 
eign aid appropirations bill requiring the ICA 
to supply all information wanted by Con- 
gross, and to cut off funds if the data is not 
furnished. The bill is now before the Senate 
appropriations group. 

The White House has given notice that it 
won't permit the mutual aid agency to com- 
Ply, on the basis such a law would be un- 
constitutional and invade the Executive's 
Power to withhold such matters as evalua- 
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tion reports, which House and Senate com- 
mittees and the GAO want to see. 

Incidentally, the White House and the 
Budget Bureau are subject to GAO audits, 
all except the special fund of the President. 

Congress’ watchdog agency itself is not 
immune from congressional probing. The 
GAO maintains offices all over the world 
where Federal money is spent. 

Regional offices for field operations also 
are located in 19 American cities, including 
Dallas. 


Strong Support for No Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to my bill, H.R. 7692, to remove 
Federal controls from agriculture in an 
attempt to end the current madness in 
the field of farming, I include a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times by 
the distinguished economist, Prof. Sum- 
ner H, Slichter, published in the New 
York Times of August 14, and an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
August 17, 1959, quoting President 
Charles B. Shuman of the American 
Farm Bureau of Federation: 

To CurTam Farm SURPLUSES—ENDING SUB- 
SIDIES WITH ECONOMIES Usep ro Cur Taxes 
PROPOSED 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
Five of the most overproduced commodities 

in the United States are wheat, cotton, corn, 

rice, and tobacco. And yet we persist im 

paying large subsidies to keep up the over- 

production of these goods. 

The Government takes the surpluses off 
the hands of the producers and stores them 
at enormous expense—at the cost of about 
a billion dollars a year, So large are the 
accumulated surpluses that the problem of 
finding physical facilities in which to store 
them has become acute. And yet the pay- 
ment of the huge subsidies to induce still 
more production of the overproduced com- 
modities still goes on. 

What should be done? It is obvious that 
the United States is losing an important op- 
portunity to raise its standard of consump- 
tion. The amount of labor and capital now 
devoted to finance the production of sur- 
pluses could be devoted to increasing the 
supplies of goods that are scarce and that 
people would consume in larger quantities 
if the goods were produced and were avail- 
able for consumption. How can this diver- 
sion bf resources from producing unwanted 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco be 
brought about? 

A simple way to accomplish the shift 
would be for the Government simply to stop 
paying subsidies and to use the money thus 
saved to cut taxes. Consumers would then 
decide how the released production power 
would be used because tax cuts would en- 
able them to step up promptly the buying 
of a vast variety of goods. 

GRADUAL ELIMINATION 


The additional demand by consumers 
would pull workers and capital out of the 
wheat, cotton growing, corn, rice and tobac- 
co industries Into more productive uses, In 
order to mitigate the problems of transi- 
tion it would probably be desirable to elim- 
inate the subsidies by gradual steps over a 
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period of about 4 years. In order to provide 
new. sources of demand to pull resources 
out of the excessively expanded industries, 
the tax cuts should be timed to coincide 
or slightly precede the subsidy cuts. 

But though tax cuts could provide alter- 
native demand for that now supplied by 
subsidies, the Government would not need 
to use all of the savings from the termina- 
tion of subsidies in this way, The country 
has enormous public needs, It needs more 
schools, low-cost housing, better roads, 
flood control, pollution control, more hos- 
pitals, more recreation areas with roads to 
them, its cities need much replanning and 
rebuilding. 

Hence, the Government would be wise to 
divide the savings from terminating sub- 
sidies into two parts—one part going to in- 
dividuals in the form of tax reductions, the 
other part going to the public in the many 
forms of public works that the country badly 
needs but cannot now afford. 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER, 


— 


From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 17, 1959 
View From THE FARM 


Today's burdensome surpluses with their 
fantastic storage costs are symptoms of a 
sick farm program which has infected the 
business of agriculture with the disease of 
Federal aid and control.” 

Now, people reading those words might 
conclude they came from some city slicker 
so ignorant of the farm he thinks prize- 
winning calves always come in pairs a couple 
of inches above some shapely ankles, 

Not so. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
the speaker. The Farm Bureau Federation 
represents 1.6 million farm families through- 
out the country, but does not, of course, 
claim to speak for all of them. It can speak 
for a considerable majority of its members, 
however, for frequent polls the federation 
holds invariably show opposition to the sup- 
port programs. 

The farmers would be vastly better off, 
Mr. Shuman told an audience recently in 
New York, if the Government would permit 
them to use the free marketplace to supply 
consumer needs. Government subsidy pro- 
grams based on parity serve neither the in- 
terests of the consumer or the farmer, he 
added. 

Nor of anybody else, for that matter. 
Consumers and farmers pay taxes (some- 
body once figured out that there are 51 taxes 
hidden in one loaf of bread) and the taxes 
they've paid for the monstrous farm pro- 
gram might be enlightening to some who 
don't realize the figures. Since 1954, and in- 
cluding 11 months of fiscal 1959, the farm 
program has realized losses of $5.8 billion. 

In addition to paying farmers for things 
they grew and for things they didn’t grow, 
the Government also spent some pretty im- 
pressive sums of money the farmers didn’t 
get a dollar of. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration reports for the 11 months ending 
last May 31 that carrying charges alone on 
crops amounted to $495 million, interest 
amounted to $145 million and general over- 
head—that euphemism for a bureaucracy 
that has moved in on the farmer faster than 
a corn borer through the lower 40—has cost 
the taxpayer $39.3 million in the same period. 

Well, if a wasteful program such as this 
isn't even liked by farmers it’s supposed to 
benefit, what in the world keeps it going? 

Mr. Shuman had an answer for that one, 
too. “Though farmers often have asked that 
these programs be changed, the Congress has 
not yet taken effective action.” 

And that, so far as letting the public 
know who is really to blame for the follies of 
the farm program, ought to help separate 
the sheep from the goats. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10,1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my newsletter of August 15, 
1959: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH Drsrnrer, TEXAS 


The labor bill passed, unbelievably the 
strongest of the three bills considered, and 
by a lopsided resounding vote, 303 to 125. 
A victory for Senator MCCLELLAN and his 
committee (through its disclosures), for the 
President, for the minority Republican 
House leadership, and for the coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats. By 
their own statements against the bill, it 
was a defeat for the House Democrat lead- 
ership, the AFL-CIO, the Teamsters, and 
the dedicated House liberals. But, most of 
all, it was a victory for the people, both in 
and out of unions, who by letters and wires 
demanded labor reform and an end to the 
abuses and excesses of the power of labor 
leaders. 

The bills considered and their sponsors: 
(1) The Teamsters sponsored the weakest 


bill, the Shelley bill (defeated 245 to 
132). (2) The Democrat House leadership 
(and AFL-CIO indirectly) sponsored the 


committee bill. (3) The administration, 
most business interests, the minority House 
leadership, and southern 


Democrats and 147 Republicans for, 122 
Democrats and 3 Republicans against. 
Oddly enough-and yet understandably, the 
excesses of labor and of proponents of la- 
bor’s legislative demands brought on their 
own downfall or correction. These excesses 
include (1) unwillingness to concede that 
effective labor reform legislation was 
needed; (2) intemperate and inaccurate 
criticism of the substitute bill; (3) accusa- 
tions of management's lobbying (galleries 
full of labor representatives and most 
lobbying by labor as usual); (4) sponsor- 
ship of committee bill that would actually 
weaken present labor law (example: exempt 
from boycott provisions 88 percent of truck- 
ers now covered); (5) those against the com- 
mittee bill were accused by Democrat leader- 
ship of being labor haters“ and partisan. 

The debate raged around the differences 
of the three bills (see last week’s newslet- 
ter). On study I found arguments for the 
substitute bill outweighed the arguments 
for the Committee bill (after Shelley bill was 
eliminated). ents for committee bill 
include: (1) It's stronger than Shelley bill; 
(2) It goes as far as possible without hurting 
labor movement; (3) The substitute bill is 
“punitive” and goes too far. Rebuttal by 
proponents of the substitute bill (see last 
week): (1) Only the substitute bill covers 
the main areas of abuse: (a) Workers’ bill of 
rights (b) union finances (c) No man’s land 
labor disputes jurisdiction (d) Blackmail 
picketing (e) Secondary boycotts and hot 
cargo; (2) the substitute bill is not punitive 
and will eliminate from labor movement only 
the undesirable. 

The debate was the most stimulating of the 
year—the air almost crackled with excite- 
ment, intemperate statements were hodged- 

with studious presentations, tempers 
flared, laughter greeted many exchanges. De- 
bate highlights, humor or oddities include: 
(1) Threats by labor proponents that dire 
political consequences would befall those 
voting against organized labor's wishes, that 
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this would be the “Congressional Retirement 
Act of 1959”; (2) The disclosures of brutality, 
violence, and coercion by John L. Lewis, 
Hoffa, and Reuther; (3) The intemperate 
charges of partisanship by House Democrat 
leadership, even as Republicans and Demo- 
crats smoothly joined (the “coalition”) to 
put through the Landrum-Griffin bipartisan 
substitute; (4) The union-member Con- 
gressman who pleaded for labor reform to 
protect working people which he claimed 
only by the substitute bill could provide; 
(5) The attempt by labor's spokesmen to sab- 
otage the substitute bill by tagging it NAM 
(National Association of Manufacturers) or 
Chamber of Commerce-sponsored; (6) The 
liberals’ amendment to include no discrim- 
ination in union membership because of 
race, color, creed or sex, contrary to AFI 
CIO desire to select membership by their 
own rules,"—and many others. Volumes will 
be writted describing this 4-day debate and 
its legislative outcome, a landslide of popular 
opinion for correction of labor’s indiscre- 
tions. 

My own belief is that even here we are 
attempting to doctor the surface sores rather 
than cure the basic illness. The boycotts, 
financial embezzlements, violence, and other 
abuses are the sores; the basic illness stems 
from the monopolistic power of unions 
which further result in dictatorial power of 
the national union leaders. The shutdown 
nationally of the steel industry (Hoffa's 
power to tie up transport nationally), pre- 
vention of piggy-back trucking, price-fixing, 
limiting of new businesses entering trades, 
limitation of new products’ use such as pre- 
fabricated window, door, and building 
units or plastic pipe, all these and more are 
situations that cannot be cured short of 
antitrust law. Why shouldn't labor be 
treated as equal to business which is under 
antitrust law? I presented this viewpoint 
in suggesting my bill H.R. 8003, which would: 
(1) Return control of local unions to local 
union members and their elected officers; (2) 
end monopolistic practice of industry-wide 
bargaining by professional labor bosses at 
national and international level; (3) unions 
no longer could fix prices, restrict uses of 
new processes and products. Enforcement 
would be injunctive relief in Federal court 
(not criminal prosecution). I predict that, 
though the bill just passed was the best 
before us, the abuses, excesses and dangers 
of organized labor's power will not be curbed 
until and unless labor organizations are 
placed under antitrust law. Only then will 


“union members, the consumer, and manage- 


ment-labor relations be really protected, 
Because I believe this, I predict that the na- 
tional labor leaders will never rest until I 
am removed from office, no matter how 
greatly my bill would benefit union mem- 
bers. As always, it Is up to the people. The 
Victory of the labor bill resulted from 
aroused public opinion communicated to 
Congressmen, 


‘Senator McCLeLian’s endorsement of the 
substitute bill, 


Kindness to a Stricken Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1959 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 


a news story, originating in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, told the tragic tale of a stricken 
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family. The following editorial from 
the Deseret News—Salt Lake Telegram, 
published at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
August 7, 1959, discloses a previously un- 
published chapter of that story. It 
teaches a fine Christian lesson, for which 
all of us are indebted to the organiza- 
tions, business firms, and individuals 
who participated: l 
KINDNESS TO A STRICKEN FAMILY 


The brutality of two world wars and the 
coarsening effect of the aftermath have tak- 
en their toll of the gentler virtues. So have 
the new oppressions and tyrannies of our 
day. Even in our country which has suf- 
fered comparatively little from the direct 
effects of war and has never been trampled 
under the heel of tyrants, there are tensions 
and stridencies which tend to make people 
less likely to be kind than harsh. 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty 
world,” wrote the “bard of Avon“ centuries 
ago and his sage observation might well 
apply to our time and our people. 

It might well apply to the Idaho Falls 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the radio and 
television station of that fine community, 
Kansas City, Mo., civic clubs, the Lederle 
Laboratories of New York City and all others 
who are helping the Kenneth Nelson family, 
of Kansas City, stricken with botulism (food 
poisoning) while visiting with Mrs. Nelson's 
parents on a farm near Idaho Falls. 

“Service to humanity is the best work in 
life and is a part of the junior chamber of 
commerce creed,” said Laddy Dale, head of 
the “Nelson family survival fund.” Be- 
cause “service to others is the best work of 
life,” the campaign is catching on in nu- 
merous western communities and may even 
become nationwide. 

With Mrs. Nelson in an iron lung, Mr. 
Nelson, their daughter Wanda, 15, and Mrs. 
Nelson's father, Aaron Cruwell, 74, all dead, 
and Mrs. Cruwell and three Nelson children 
recovering or under observatian, the sym- 
pathy of many persons and communities 
has been aroused. It is magnificent to see 
how this sympathy is being transformed 
into action in behalf of this stricken family. 

Lederle Laboratories did a most generous 
and kindly deed when it canceled out a 
87.825 bill for the antitoxin and also pald 
the air freight cocts as the drug was flown in 
from various parts of the country. The 
Idaho Falls JC’s, the Kansas City civic clubs 
and others are gathering funds since the cost 
of treatment for botulism is very great. 

There 1s an old proverb which says, “Kind- 
ness is a language the deaf can hear and the 
dumb ean understand.“ Certainly, every- 
body understands when trouble hits our 
friends and neighbors. It is then that we 
see and understand how our lives flow into 
the lives of others, especially those who are 
struck by tragedy. 


Dangers Involved in the Use of Coal 
Tar Colors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am bring- 
ing to the attention of the Congress a 
letter which I have just received, similar 
to others which have come to me, one 
of which I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor on July 27, page A6478, discuss- 
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ing the dangers involved in the use of 
coal-tar colors, food, drug, and cosmetic 
yellow Nos. 3 and 4, as coloring agents 
for butter, cheese, and oleo. I think 
that from a health standpoint this pro- 
posal should receive the most thorough 
consideration. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
most of the civilized countries have out- 
lawed the use of these coloring agents 
in food products. If we continue to use 
these agents in our foods we obviously 
stand to lose our overseas Markets. For 
example, Canada has just announced 
that it will not buy any more butter 
which has been colored with food, drug, 
and cosmetic yellow Nos. 3 and 4. 

The letter follows: 

Iowa CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
Ames, Iowa, August 15, 1959. 
Hon, Lronarp G. Wor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CoNcRESSMAN WoLF: We understand 
there is a bill before Congress, H.R. 6852, 
which calls for extending the time for certi- 
fication of food, drug, and cosmetic regula- 
tions on the use of Nos. 3 and 4 colors in 
butter. 

If the Federal Food and Drug question the 
use of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 colors, it is our 
opinion that there should be no extension 
for the use of these colors in butter. 

Very truly yours, 
Iowa CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
J. S. Quist, Executive Secretary. 


Fishing Under Cover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Record an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of August 14, 1959, en- 
titled “Fishing Under Cover”: 

FISHING UNDER COVER 


Sometimes a congressional committee can 
Justify a closed hearing for the protection 
of a witness who may be asked emb 
questions about activities that have not yet 
been fully examined. In these cases the 
closed hearing is really a part of the infor- 
mation gathering process preliminary to a 
full-scale public investigation. But where 
can any excuse be found for closed hearings 
to protect the committee members who are 
doing the questioning? That appears to be 
the only excuse for the McClelian commit- 
tees strange star-chamber probe into the 
affairs of the United Auto Workers Union. 

Senator McCLeLLaNn tried to explain the 
committee's unusual procedure by saying 
that it was having a preliminary lock at 
evidence which its Republican members 
Wished to present in order to determine 
whether a full-scale inquiry would be ad- 
Visable. But this supposed deference to wit- 
nesses called in a fishing expedition soon 
evaporated when It appeared that the chief 
witness, Richard Gosser, preferred to testify 
in open session, and Walter Reuther, UAW 
President, protested vigorously against the 
closed-door technique. In these circum- 
stances it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the secrecy was ordered solely 
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for the benefit of the Republican members 
who were pressing the charges, and that is a 
wholly unwarranted excuse for withholding 
from the public and the press what is in- 
dubitably the public business. 


Robert C. Hill, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the August 9 issue of the Dallas Morning 
News carried an article on our mutual 
friend Robert C. Hill, U.S, Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

That portion of his official title ex- 
traordinary” is certainly befitting Mr. 
Hill, as the following article will testify: 
AMBASSADOR Points Up Mexico's Tour LURES 

(By Joe Goulden) 


Robert C. Hill, the U.S, No. 1 “tourist” in 
Mexico wishes his fellow countrymen would 
give him some help. 

Since being appointed Ambassador in 
1957, Hill has spent just about as much time 
meeting Mexico in person in farflung villages 
as he has in the more formal Embassy in 
Mexico City. 

He has visited most of Mexico's 31 states 
and territories. He has met the sidewalk 
hucksters in Tijuana; he has visited the tiny 
Isla de Mujeres off the coast of Yucatan. 

And the big surprise, in Hill's estimation, 
is that more Americans hayen't done the 
same. 

In Dallas recently with the blue-ribbon 
group of Mexican businessmen, Hill summed 
up his reasons in an interview. 

“Look at it this way,” he said. “Why 
spend thousands of dollars going to Europe 
when such a beautiful nation is right in our 
own backyard? 

“The scenery is just as beautiful. The 
cultures are just as old. The history is close 
to that of Texas and the Southwest. 

“And most of all, the Mexican people want 
a chance to be friends with and know more 
about the United States.” 

A second (and more serious) reason: 
“Right now the United States is literally 
fighting a cold war with Communists in 
some Latin American countries. 

“But the more Latin Americans get to 
know Americans, the less chance the Reds 
will have. So you might say that tourism 
is another road to survival.” 

Ambassador Hill, a hulking man who used 
to play football at Dartmouth, isn't the type 
of tourist who wanders gawkeyed with guide- 
book in one hand and camera in the other. 

In fact, Judging from descriptions given by 
aids, at times he must approach being a 
tourist attraction himself. 

His guiding philosophy while making trips 
is that meeting people and making friends 
are two different things. Hill would rather 
make friends, : 

At a fiesta (he's been to dozens) Hill will 
don a serape and hat, pick up a guitar, and 
lustily sing “Cielito Lindo,” his favorite Mexi- 
can song. 

University of Mexico City students had 
him as a guest at a football game once. 
Someone asked how Americans kicked foot- 
balls. 

Hill sent several 50-yard spirals down the 
field while the crowd stood and cheered. 
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Nor is Hill a striped-pants diplomat. He 
believes in finding out things first hand, 
doesn’t balk at getting his feet wet If neces- 


sary. 
While ambassador to N Salvador back in 


1954, Hill, his wife and two children drove - 


the family car over the Pan-American High- 
way from San Salvador to Washington, D.C. 

“I wanted to find out more about the high- 
way, which I consider one of the most im- 
portant cooperative effects in this həmi- 
sphere,” he said. 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Hugh Gallagher, of San Fran- 
cisco, is known in maritime circles 
throughout the world for his interest in 
that segment of the economy. He 
serves as a special representative to the 
president of the Matson Navigation Co., 
and is chairman of the mayor’s commit- 
tee for shipping, shipbuilding, and ship 
repair. 

Hugh looks the part of the stern, 
business executive but hidden behind 
this protective shield is the heart of an 
Irish poet. He is the poet laureate of 
Pacific coast shipping and here, repro- 
duced from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, is one of his poems entitled Free- 
dom of the Press“: 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

(By Hugh Gallagher) 
‘Twas my custom to drop in to Eddie's place, 
in those days when the Nation was 


As Eddie had news of the waterfront and 
Eddie had mighty good rye. 

Many’s the story, and sometimes a scoop, 
came from that famous place 

Of ships and people and goings on—and 
that man’s unforgettable face. 

It had the look of a beaten man with noth- 
ing ahead but hope, 

But not the scum of the waterfront or the 

- leavings of drink or dope, 

He generally sat where he could look on a 
beautifully modeled ship— 

I'd covered her comings and watched her 
sail on many a busy trip. 

From time to time he'd come and go— 
quiet—and so alone 

Like one without “the tie that binds,” or 
friends to call his own. 

Cold and drenched by a storm one night, he 
came through an alley door. 

My memory stirred—the modeled ship—these 
two—somewhere before, 

I motioned to Eddie to pour some drinks 
and moved 4 chair to his side 

Mumbling some words about the storm—not 
wishing to hurt his pride. 

He didn't look up nor did he speak as his 
glass was filled with rye, 

Then he raised it up to the modeled ship 
and looked me straight in the eye. 

It wasn't a weakling’s face I saw, but a 
man's—once strong and fine, 

With a thousand years of pain and hurt 
etched into every line. 

His eyes met mine with a steady look, with- 
out shame or fear or doubt, 

And I knew the sweep of the seven seas, as 
my brain reeled round-about. 
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He nodded his head toward the modeled 
ship—then spoke in a tired voice. 
“A storm was the end of the world for me— 
but a man must take his choice, 
Remember the case of the Rio Del Mar and 
the night she ran aground, 

And the hero master who gave his life— 
whose body was never found? 

I was the chief mate on watch that night and 
I got the brunt of the blame, 

The world collapsed around my being and 
headlines ruined my name. 

Maybe I should have told the truth and taken 
my chance with the law, 

But who would believe what happened that 
night, or the things no others saw. 

I've had my share of storms at sea—but I 
never knew such a night. 

I tried to see through the blinding snow but 
couldn't make out the light. 

The order logged was to call the Master when 
Point Arno was abeam, 

So I stowed the engines and asked the chief 
to keep a good head of steam. 

I knocked on his door, then opened it wide, 
and there he lay on his bunk, 

A stink you could cut—a drooling mouth— 
filthy and rotten drunk. 

I shook, I cuffed him and twisted his ear— 
and tumbled him out on the floor, 

Then bodily carried him stumbling, in 
through the wheelhouse door. 

I tried to get through his sodden brain that 
we hadn't made out the light. 

But he stood there mumbling stupidly, like 
a man half crazed with fright. 

Above the noise of the storm outside I could 
hear the breakers roar, 

And a sailor's instinct seemed to warn we 
were much too close to shore. 

Then he did a thing no man would do, lest 
reason within had fled— 

He seized the engineroom telegraph, and 
rang full speed ahead. 

My heart most stopped at what he'd done, 
then gripped with rage and fear, 

I grabbed the fool at the telegraph and tried 
to pull him clear. 

But he was a powerful well-built man and he 
wrestled me to the deck 

And I felt his angry fingers feel for a hold 
about my neck. 

We fought like two wild animals all over the 
wheel house floor, 

"Til the rolling ship took a heave to port, and 
tumbled us through the door. 

Cursing and clawing like maniacs—drenched 
by the heavy seas, 

He gripped my throat with his heavy hands 
and forced me to my knees. 

A cresting wave came over the rail, and I 
pried his big hands free. 

Then she rolled to port, and with all my 
strength, I fung him into the sea, 

I crawled half choked to the telegraph and 
Tang full speed astern. 

Calling down in the speaking tube for every 
last blooming turn. 

For minutes the vessel quivered and shook, as 
she fought to come to a stop, 

And I clung to the telegraph fighting for 
breath, sick and ready to drop. 

She seemed to check, then she lifted up, then 
down with a grinding shock, 

But the engines backed and she freed her- 
self from a shelving point of rock. 

I kept her turning full speed astern until 
sure we were in the clear. 

Then—a moment of horror at what I'd done 
I shook with a chilling fear. 

A moist moon broke through the tumbling 
sb and I made out a light from 

ar, 

I knew where we were so I set a course for my 
precious Rio Del Mar. 

She was down by the head and filling f. 
but the bulkheads held real tee 

So we eased her along, and she made her 
way, steering as best she might. 

We came into port with all hands safe—the 
ship and the cargo intact. 
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Then I was alone with a secret dread, and 
the ghost of my guilty act. 

The headlines screamed of a captain brave, 
who perished to save his ship, 

And a careless mate who was all at fault was 
damned by a flippant quip. 

“Asleep on watch,’ I recall it well, it seared 
and it cut till it bled, 

My years at sea were at an end—all hope 
within was dead. 

I was in charge of the watch, they held— 
Iwas the man to blame. 

No one could help, and the grisly truth 
wouldn't serve to clear my name. 

Friends passed my by—no more to sea— 
my wakeful nights were hell 

And dreary days when I faced the world, 
with that secret I dare not tell. 

So now I drift from job to job, doomed with 
the living damned, 

The careless mate—asleep on watch—the 
ship he dreamed to command. 

So thanks, my friend, for this welcome talk 
and the warming glass of rye. 

Somehow I'll feel that I-have one friend, 
when others pass me by.” 

Then he touched my hand as he turned to 
go out in the storm and the cold, 

My insides gripped and I felt all sick—sud- 
denly tired and old. 

I looked away for I wouldn't dare to let his 
eyes meet mine. 

I hadn't the guts to let him know—that I had 
written that line. 


Representative Oren Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I wish to include a recent edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
concerning the recent amendment to the 
stadium law for the District of Columbia. 

The editorial commends our colleague 
and my good friend, Oren Harris, for his 
work on this measure. Having been 
formerly associated with Mr. Harris on 
the District of Columbia Committee, I 
can testify to the great effort and 
amount of work exerted by Mr. Harris 
in this regard. We here in the Congress 
as well as the people of the District of 
Columbia owe him a debt of gratitude for 
his untiring efforts and deep interest in 
District affairs. 

The editorial is as follows: 

STADIUM AMENDMENT - 

Thanks largely to the earnest and intelli- 
gent efforts of Representative Harris, of 
Arkansas, the House has passed an amend- 
ment to the stadium law which deserves 
quick passage, also, by the Senate. The 
amendment, by specifying the amount which 
may be spent for such collateral projects as 
parking, access, and other important stadium 
facilities, sets at rest reports that too much 
money would be allocated to such acces- 
sories. 

Earlier, Interlor Department officials in- 
dicated the facilities might cost as much as 
$5.6 million, an estimate which rightfuly 
brought charges that the designs were 

grandiose“ and “utopian.” Actually, it 
turned out that the work involved a number 
of improvements in nearby federally owned 
areas which were not directly related to the 
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stadium. In order to rule out any such in- 
clusions, Mr. Harris’ amendment limited ex- 
penditures for parking lots, approach roads, 
and utility facilities to $2.6 million—a 
realistic figure arrived at recently in con- 
ferences between Interior, congressional, and 
civic participants in the project. 

The bill also clears up any further question 
about the legislative authority of Interior to 
construct the facilitles—a matter which had 
been queried by the Genreal Accounting 
Office. It is imperative that this new legisla- 
tion be approved this year so that the design 
and financing of the 50,000-steat stadium 
ean proceed. We hope the Senate District 
committee sends it to the Senate floor 
promptly and that swift approval follows. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 155 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Portland (Oreg.) 
Journal of May 24, 1959, entitled “Dirty 
River: Big Swallow Dangerous”: 

Dmrr River: Bie Swattow DANGEROUS 

(By Watford Reed) 


Pollution is turning Portland Harbor and 
the lower Columbia River into something ap- 
proaching an open sewer. 

A big swallow of water from Portland Har- 
bor or the Columbia downstream from Hay- 
den Island contains enough germs to. make 
a person deathly sick. It enough 
should drink it, an epidemic could be started 
overnight. So far, luck has prevented con- 
ditions from being ripe for that, but luck 
may run out, 

The U.S, Public Health Service has found 
that one big swallow of water from the Co- 
lumbia at the lower end of Hayden Island 
in late summer contains 23,300 coliform bac- 
teria—the type that live in the intestines 
of humans and warm-blooded animals. 

In Portland Harbor, the germ count in the 
summer ranges from very low in some places 
to 70,000 in others, with an average as high 
as 24,000. ; 

So polluted is the Columbia at one point— 
near the lower end of Hayden Island—that 
the Public Health Service is concerned about 
repeated exposure of spray to motorboat oc- 
cupants and water skiers. It could reach a 
point where it would be dangerous. 

The Columbia and Portland Harbor are 97 
times as polluted as accepted standards for 

Those standards call for an 
average of fewer than 240 coliform bacteria 
per 100 milliliters—the equivalent of a big 
swallow—in water used for swimming, 1,000 
for boating and fishing, and 200 in water for 
domestic use after conventional ‘treatment. 

The US. Public Health Service declares 
flatly: 

“The bacterial contamination of the lower 
Columbia River constitutes a health hazard 
to those who use the water for domestic 
water supply, for swimming and water 
skiing, and for activities that involve boat- 
ing, such as pleasure boating, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, navigation, and log trans- 
portation.” 

The Service has found that even in 
months of high water on the Columbia, bac- 
terial pollution is twice as great as stand- 
ards for boating and fishing. 
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And 89 percent of the bacterial pollution 
in the lower Columbia comes from Portland. 

In Portland itself, 80 outfalls still pour un- 
treated sewage into the Willamette. 

This is true in spite of a $19 million 
sewage-disposal project which put 90 per- 
cent of Portland sewage through a treat- 
ment plant. 

Columbia water is almost completely pure 
before it reaches heavily populated areas. 
The Public Health Service reports only 51 
coliform organisms per 100 milliliters down- 
stream from Bonneville Dam. 

No other big city in the United States has 
such a tremendous river of almost pure water 
only 40 miles away. But sewage discharges 
upstream from the Portland-Vancover area 
raise the coliform count to 1,200, too much 
for swimming, boating or fishing, by the 
time the water reaches the metropolitan 
area. 

Besides menacing health, pollution has 
threatened to wipe out one phase of the 
Northwest's rich fishery which yielded com- 
mercial fishermen in Oregon alone more than 
$30 million a year for 1948 through 1953. 
The river also contributes heavily to the 
State’s $150 million a year tourist industry. 

Sewage and industrial pollution have com- 
bined to threaten the fall run of salmon in 
the Willamette with extinction. In 1954, 
only 370 fall chinooks were counted over Wil- 
lamette Falls at Oregon City. In 1955 there 
were 75 and in 1956 only 21. -In 1957, the 
pathetic number increased to 53. Figures 
are not available for 1958. 

The fish commission believes that sport 
fishing is only a tiny factor in the destruc- 
tion of fall chinooks. 

Pollution makes Portland Harbor a virtual 
death chamber for migrating fish in low 
water periods. 

Twice in 1957, dissolved oxygen in the 
Willamette River neared the vanishing 
point, and that summer salmon fingerlings 
died as far upstream as a moorage near the 
Sellwood Bridge. 

Last year oxygen content of the Willa- 
mette was reported higher because indus- 
try—mainly paper milis—had begun abating 
pollution. 

But the bed of the Willamette below Ore- 
gon City must be the equivalent of a desert 
for fish seeking food. Sewage and paper mill 
wastes bave wiped out most underwater 
plant life of the kind that feeds fish. And 
the water is so dirty that little light could 
Teach vegetation to keep life processes going. 

Portland is not alone in its despoliation 
of the once beautiful Willamette. Salem, 
Eugene, Oswego, Newberg, and other cities 
pour inadequately treated sewage into the 
river. The Oregon Sanitary Authority has 
ordered them, like Portland, to abate the 
nuisance, and Oswego has a project under 
way. 


A Rose by Any Other Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I see by 
the August 4, 1959, issue of Aviation Daily 
that “members of the Association of 
Local Transport Airlines have adopted 
a resolution to refer henceforth to sub- 
Sidy payments as public service revenues. 
It is reported that the idea was first set 
forth by Allegheny Airlines which used 
the expression in its latest annual report. 
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Reasoning is that subsidy is actually the 
cost of providing a public service.” 

A subsidy is a subsidy no matter what 
you call it. The only justification for 
any subsidy is that a public purpose is 
served. Sometimes the public service 
aspect of the public service is rather di- 
rect and sometimes it is rather indirect. 
Sometimes it is nonexistent. 

Subsidy payments may or may not be 
public service revenues. This is some- 
thing that should be examined carefully 
and constantly in the interests of the 
taxpayer and the welfare of our country. 
I do not approve this attempt to obscure 
plain language by Madison Avenue sugar 
coating. 


Cut Out the Expensive Pamphlets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial suggestion from the Massillon, 
Ohio, Evening Independent, to the De- 
partment of the Army. All Government 
agencies will do well to take this advice 
to heart: 

Cur Our THE EXPENSIVE PAMPHLETS 

The mailman left quite a package on our 
desk the other day. 

It must have weighed all of a pound or 
more: and it was carried from Washington 
to this city without the payment of post- 
age—official Government business, you know. 

Inside the package were six pamphiets, all 
of slick surfaced paper—the expensive 
kind—and with the covers beautifully decked 
out in two- and three-color designs. 

Ail had to do with the activities of the 
U.S. Army. 

Two carried the title of “Official Army In- 
formation Digest, U.S. Army Magazine.” 
One was issued in April, of this year and 
referred the reader, if there would be one, 
to the Army budget. The other, issued early 


this month, carried this notation: “The 
Chief of Staff Reports.” 
Another bore this imposing title: "The 


Professional Army Missile Expert—A Soldier 
First.” Titles on the other three were: 
“Army Missiles Rockets, Department of the 
Army Pamphlet No. 355-13, May 1959"; This 
Is the Army 59, America's Most Versatile 
Fighting Force,“ and Progress 58, U.S. Army 
Reports.” 

Now these six pamphlets probably were 
distributed to many publications and other 
news media and perhaps to other organiza- 
tions and individuals throughout the United 
States, 

It required the work of a lot of people to 
compile and lay out these various pamphlets. 
The printing and art work is of the best. 
It also must have cost a heap of money to 
have them printed and Uncle Sam's postal 
service derived not a penny though being 
assigned the chore of delivering them to 
their destinations. 

And, of course, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, as usual, footed the bill. 

Now we do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that we are taking a stand against the 
development and of an adequate 
military force to defend this country if the 
need ever arises. We would be the last to 
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argue against such a thing, what with the 
cold war still a matter of grave concern and 
Russia becoming more belligerent by the day. 

But in these days of $40 billion defense 
budgets, which are taxing the American peo- 
ple's ability to pay, we wonder if some of the 
activities of the Armed Forces, such as flood- 
ing the mails with a lot of pamphlets very 
tew people will read, could not be dispensed 
with in the interest of greater economy in 
defense spending and greater efficiency in our 
military preparations. 

With newspapers, magazines, television, 
and radio ready to give the fullest coverage, 
as they always have been, to all activities of 
our Armed Forces, which have not been 
labeled as top secret“ so Russian spies can 
steal them, we believe our Federal Defense 
Department could save millions of dollars 
by eliminating some of its nonessential 
spending, such as the pamphlets we are writ- 
ing about. 

We believe any vital information about 
our Defense Department and the progress it 
is making in shaping a strong defense for 
this Nation can be adequately relayed to the 
American public through this country's 
newspapers and other news media. 

And this not only appiles to the Defense 
Department. All other departments in our 
Federal Government, now swarming with 
bureaucrats eager to spend every dollar they 
can squeeze out of the taxpayer, also could 
save millions by eliminating a lot of their 
nonessential activities, such as flooding the 
country with pamphlets no one takes the 
time to read. 

Yes, the American taxpayer could be saved 
a lot of money and all branches of our Fed- 
eral Government strengthened if more atten- 
tion was paid to the things that are essential 
and eliminate the many that are nonessen- 
tial, 

And by the way, anyone interested in read- 
Ing the Army's pamphlets can have them by 
calling at this office in the next few days 
before we consign them to the round file, 


Mr. K X 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrconn, I include therein 
an editorial written by Mr. Parker M. 
Merrow, publisher and editor of the Car- 
roll County Independent, Center Ossipee, 
N. H., on Friday, August 14, 1959, entitled 
“Mr. K.“ 

This is a most interesting and able 
statement on the coming visit of Premier 
Khrushchey to the United States: 

Mn. K 

With all the fanfare in the press about 
the impending visit of Mr. Ksrushchev, we 
feel that one point has been badly missed, 
namely, that the visit will give ample op- 
portunity to show the gentleman just what 
is the United States. 

There is good reason for certain segments 
of our population to hate him bitterly and 
there is no reason why any of our people 
should feel it necessary to roll out the red 
carpet or hit the fatted calf between the 
eyes with a small sledge hammer. 

But it has been repeatedly reported that 
Mr, Khrushchev has no real concept of the 
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strength of the United States. Comment 
has. been made that he does not realize 
either the actual or the potential strength 
of our Nation. It is felt that if he knew the 
truth, he would not be rattling the saber 
of threatening to release forces which could 
wipe out civilization. 

Obviously he has read all manner of re- 
ports on the United States. But reading a 
dry report and séeing for one's self, right on 
the spot, in person, are two different things 
entirely. 

That is why our great corporations, our 
military and our governmental agencies, are 
continually sending their people out, to all 
parts of the world, to see things as they 
actually are, 

You can read all the statistics you want 
to about the great New Jersey Turnpike, but 
you will never know the vital flow of people 
and good till you stand beside that road on 
a warm spring morning and hear the almost 
never ending hum and rumble that is the 
Jersey Pike, and watch the strings of ve- 
hicles, carrying everything from Florida 
bound vactionists to lumber for New York, 
roll in endless lines. 

You can read all you wish to about the 
vitality of Chicago, but until you have ridden 
in 5 o'clock traffic on Lake Shore Drive, you 
cannot appreciate what that city is. 

You can read about Pittsburg, but until 
you have driven through Pittsburg and then 
the coal towns of Pennsylvania, you just do 
not have the concept of that great area. 

Until you have flown on a clear night over 
the Washington-Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia, Newark, New York complex 
you simply cannot visualize the greatness of 
the area, 

You can read and look at pictures for 8 
hours, all about our auto industry, but until 
you have driven through Detroit, you just 
cannot understand. 

All too many of us have our concepts of 
nations and of national character from old 
school geographies, stylized funny books and 
hackneyed movies and TV shows, 

From the books of our childhood, we still 
visualize Russia as a land of great snow - 
covered plains where horses at a dead run 
pull sleighs filled with frightened people and 
a pack of wolves is just three Jumps behind. 

Of course we have all seen many photos and 
news reels since those early days, and know 
far better, but still lingering in the back 
corner of our mind, is that childish concept 
of Russia. 

W would bet a really good hat that in the 
back of his mind, Mr. Khrushchey still thinks 
of the United States as a country where cow- 
boys still chase Indians, where Negroes named 
Uncle Tom are beaten by cruel masters and 
where gangsters in snap brim hats, chewing 
cigars and wearing form fitting Chesterfield 
coats, step into saloons and cut down the 
patrons with tommyguns. ‘ 

There is nothing like a dose of reality, 
of getting one’s feet right on the ground, to 
know and understand a problem. That is 
the beginning of wisdom. ` 

We cannot lose anything by wheeling Mr. K. 
around for a few days, And quite possibly 
the eyes of the gentleman might be opened. 


The Roadbuilding Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


‘HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial that appeared in this morning's 
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New York Times on the question of the 

roadbuilding tax merits the attention of 

my colleagues, and I therefore take the 

liberty of inserting it in the RECORD; 
THE ROADBUILDING Tax 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
did not find it easy to take the responsible 
way of financing the interstate highway 
building program, but it finally came 
around, Three days after it had voted 15 to 
8 against a temporary increase of 1 cent a 
gallon in the gasoline tax it reversed itself 
and voted 16 to 9 to accept a compromise for- 
mula that includes the tax rise. So fiscal 
soundness wins a victory, as does President 
Eisenhower. 

The solution chosen involves imposition of 
the tax increase from September 1 to June 
30, 1961, when the Federal tax on gasoline 
would return to 3 cents a gallon. On that 
expiration date the highway trust fund 
would begin to receive the benefit of a diver- 
sion of $2,500 million (over a 3-year period) 
in taxes on automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories which now go into the Treasury’s gen- 
eral fund. Allocations to States for high- 
way construction would be somewhat cut 
back in the next 2 years, a disappointment, 
but one that apparently must be weathered. 

So the principle applied to this program 
from the start, that it would be kept on a 
pay-as-we-build basis, is maintained. The 
departure from principle suggested July 29 
by the committee, involving a billion-dollar 
bond issue, and accompanied by diversion of 
excise taxes needed for Federal budget bal- 
ancing and drastic reduction of aid alloca- 
tions for roads, has been repudiated. 

The Government would have been better. 
off, and the highway-building program 
would have been better served, if Congress 
had approved several months ago imme- 
diate imposition of the 1½ - cent gasoline tax 
rise long ago advised by the President. But 
if it accepts this committee compromise it 
will have repaired most of the damage. The 
situation can be reviewed in early 1961 to 
see whether the Federal budget’s condition 
warrants diversion of automobile excise 
taxes to the roadbuilding program. If not, 
the gasoline tax should be raised again. 


A Major Event in International 
Scientific History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Chancellor Glenn 
T. Seaborg, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, with reference to the 
Century 21 Exposition, a scientific and 
cultural exposition to be held in Seattle, 
Wash., from May 1961 to October 1962. 
We will soon consider H.R. 8374 by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON 
Brooxs], which would appropriate $12,- 
500,000 for construction of a hall of 
science at the Century 21 Exposition, for 
various exhibits and for other allied 
costs. 

Chancellor Seaborg is the Nobel prize- 
winning professor of chemistry and asso- 
ciate director of the radiation labora- 
tory at the University of California. 
Under permission to extend remarks, I 
include his letter in which he gives his 
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full endorsement to the Century 21 Ex- 
position: 

Congressman JEFFERY COHELAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COHELAN: I have 
learned that legislation concerning the Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition may be considered in the 
House of Representatives next week. As a 
scientist and as a member of the National 
Science Planning Board of Century 21 Ex- 
position, I feel certain that this exposition 
will be a major event in international scien- 
tific history. The quality of the exhibits and 
the international participation in their plan- 
ning and display will certainly justify, in my 
opinion, every effort made to provide support 
for the exposition, 

Sincerely yours, 
` GLENN T. SEABORG. 


Ukranian Congress Committee of America 
Appeals to American Conscience 
Against Visit of “Hangman of Ukraine“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting news release 
issued by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, in opposition to Khru- 
shchey's visit to the United States: 
NATIONAL Group WILL DEMONSTRATE PEACE- 

FULLY—APPEALS TO AMERICAN CONSCIENCE 

AGAINST Visit or "HANGMAN OF UKRAINE” 

In a statement sent to President Eisen- 
hower on the visit of Nikita Khrushchev to 
this country, Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
and also a member of the Republican Com- 
mittee on Program and Progress, deploreti the 
invitation as “another Russian cold war vic- 
tory which Moscow is already celebrating as 
Khrushehev's triumph." He also declared, 
“This planned action appears now as a cyni- 
cal sequel to our first observance of Captive 
Nations Week A professor in Soviet eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, Dr. Do- 
briansky originated the Cative Nations Week 
resolution which precipitated Khrushehev's 
outbursts during the Vice President's visit in 
the Soviet Union. On the real effectiveness 
of the Captive Nations Week resolution, he 
pointed out that Khrushchey had to hurry 
down to Ukraine, while Nrxon was in Russia 
proper, to give a self-reassuring speech, 
ANOTHER COLD WAR DEFEAT FOR UNITED STATES 

The statement stressed that the invitation 
constitutes “another cold war defeat for the 
United States by placing the cloak of re- 
spectability and legitimacy on a political 
criminal, no matter how he is painted. 
Moreover, Mr. President, it so obviously con- 
tradicts your own test, put so often before 
our people, that you would not meet with 
Khrushchey unless there were some encour- 
aging progress at Geneva. There was none. 
What this and a forthcoming summit meet- 
ing amount to are a dangerous retreat from 
the policy you so admirably upheld against 
all short-sighted pressures when Secretary 
Dulles was alive.” 

“This step really ushers in a new phase in 
our foreign policy,” the professor sald. “We 
now seem to be reducing our last and most 
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potent weapon of clear-cut superiority, our 
discriminating moral world leadership. Sec- 
retary Dulles must have rolled in his grave 
when this invitation was announced.” 


TAKE A LEAF FROM THE SCANDINAVIANS 


In issuing the statement, Dr. Dobriansky 
said that “knowing the facts about Khru- 
shehev's crimes, every God-revering Ameri- 
can should from bere on strongly protest the 
visit of the Hangman of Ukraine. We Ameri- 
cans can still take a leaf from the Scandi- 
navian peoples and with an equally strong 
moral conscience disapprove the propaganda 
and cold war yisit of the Hangman.” 

Appealing to the moral conscience of 
America, the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
with headquarters in New York, ls commit- 
ting its resources to bring these ghastly facts 
to the American people in order to permit 
their consciences to decide on how to receive 
the Hangman. The committee speaks for 
about 2% million Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry and has branches in New York, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Newark, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Minneapolis, and other 
major cities. 

“Along with other Americans,” the pro- 
fessor said, in issuing the statement, well 
put these questions to the conscience- 
aroused minds of our fellow citizens: 

(1) Would you invite a criminal to your 
home? Then why Khrushchev to our na- 
tional home? 

(2) Would you have favored Hitler here 
20 years ago? Then why the Hangman of 
Ukraine whose career is based on the geno- 
cide of millions of various national patriots, 
Christians, Jews, and Moslems? 

(4) Does a God-dedicated people pay re- 
spects to a professional atheist who denies 
God as the ultimate source of human and 
national freedom? 


SOME CRIMES OF THE HANGMAN OF UKRAINE 


The professor's statement to the President 
emphasized that “it is incredible that a 
genocidist and political criminal should be 
extended the official hospitality of this home 
of the free.“ It explained why Khrushchev 
is widely known in Eastern Europe as the 
Hangman of Ukraine by citing some of his 
crime: 

(1) As à party functionary in the early 
thirties, he played a brilliant role in the 
Moscow manmade famine in Ukraine that 
resulted in the annihilation of some 5 mil- 
lion lives; 

(2) For his excellent performances, he was 
elevated to high party posts in Ukraine and 
had a hand in the genocide of some 11,000 
lives in Vinnitsa, Ukraine, before the war; 

(3) Although a Russian, he paved the way 
to leadership in the party in Ukraine by 
conducting many purges; 

(4) Following World War II, he was spe- 
cially dispatched by Stalin to quell the pa- 
triotic resistance in Ukraine. 

“Terrorism comes easy with the 
of Ukraine,” said Dr. Dobriansky. “He 
showed it also in Georgia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary in 1956. Through his puppets, he 
showed it in Tibet. Only last month it was 
against the Ukrainian underground in the 
Carpathian mountains. Fooling many of 
our Americans today as Stalin did before 
fully entrenching himself over 30 years ago, 
the Hangman continues this terrorism by 
less conspicuous but more effective methods 
in the Soviet Union.” 


ARGUMENTS FOR VISIT INSULTING TO AMERICAN 
INTELLIGENCE 


The Dobriansky statement also rejects the 
arguments given for Khrushchev’s visit here. 
It states: “It is almost insulting to the 
3 of the American people that we 

eemed by some as being naive enough 
to believe that Khrushchey does not already 
Understand what the United States repre- 
Sents and possesses. Clearly, it didn't take 
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the Russians long to understand where our 
atomic and missile secret were. Khrushchev 
understands our country far more than 
many of us understand his empire in the 
Soviet Union itself and his centuries-fash- 
foned methods and techniques. Those, like 
our visiting Governors to the U.S. S. R., who 
speak in mythical concepts of the Soviet 
people and the Soviet nation, and with cal- 
lous disregard of the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Ukrainian, and other captive non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R., may well learn from 
the late Secretary of State Dulles. The So- 
viet bloc," he said on October 10, 1955, rep- 
resents an amalgamation of about 900 mil- 
lion people, normally constituting more 
than 20 distinct national groups.“ 

The statement also points out, “It is an 
illusion to think that this visit and the later 
calculated summit meeting will relieve pres- 
sures on Berlin, the Middle East, Laos, free 
Korean, free China and, indeed, upon our 
United States, This action shows how woe- 
fully unprepared we are to cope with Mos- 
cow's cold war challenge. More than any- 
thing else that Khrushchev now wants its 
respectability and legitimacy to consolidate 
his empire. He is behaving in a tradition 
developed long before the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and we have not even begun to learn 
the lessons of Russian empire bullding. 
Some of us may just as well pay tribute to 
Ivan the Terrible who was the first to use 
the friendship and peace tool in his cold war 
conquest of the Khanate of Kazan in the 
16th century.“ 

COMMITTEE'S GROUPS TO DEMONSTRATE 
PEACEFULLY 

“Upon the arrival of the Hangman of 
Ukraine to this country,” said Dr. Dobrian- 
sky, upon issuing the statement, “our groups 
will join with other Americans, churches, 
veterans in peaceful demonstration of pro- 
test and righteous condemnation against the 
hangman. The tolling of church bells, and 
wearing of black bands in mourning of the 
millions the hangman sent to their graves 
will be urged. In his historic proclamation 
of Captive Nations Week, the President urged 
all Americans to study the plight of the 
captive nations. There is no better occasion 
for this than now. We call upon all to pass 
the word. No violence but no approval. Our 
motto is D.D, with BB—dignified disap- 
proval with black bands.“ 


THE STATEMENT TO THE PRESIDENT 


Avcust 7, 1959. 

Dran Ma. PRESDENT: The Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America again cannot 
thank you enough for your historic procla- 
mation of Captive Nations Week. By act of 
Congress and your splendid proclamation, 
the United States has officially recognized 
for the first time the existence of the many 
captive non-Russian nations within the em- 
pire known as the Soviet Union. This repre- 
sents a great stride in our real understanding 
of the prison house of nations parading as 
the USSR. It was most significant that 
while the Vice President was in Russia proper, 
Khrushchev had to hurry down to Ukraine 
to give a self-reassuring speech. 

We are, however, gravely disturbed by the 
invitation extended to Mr. Khrushchev to 
visit this country. In our judgment, this 
invitation cannot but be deplored as another 
Russian cold war victory which Moscow is 
already celebrating as Khrushchey’s triumph. 
To countless Americans, this planned action 
appears now as a cynical sequel to our first 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 

In the view of this committee, the inyi- 
tation constitutes another cold war defeat 
for the United States by placing the cloak 
of respectability and legitimacy on a politi- 
cal criminal, no matter how he is painted. 
Moreover, Mr. President, it so obviously con- 
tradicts your own test, put so often before 
our people, that you would not meet with 
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Khrushchev unless there were some encour- 
aging progress at Geneva. There was none. 
What this and a forthcoming summit meet- 
ing amount to are a dangerous retreat from 
the policy you so admirably upheld against 
all shortsighted pressures when Secretary 
Dulles was alive. ‘ 

This step really ushers in a new phase in 
our foreign policy. We now seem to be re- 
ducing our last and most potent weapon 
of clear-cut superiority, our discriminating 
moral world leadership. Secretary Dulles 
must have rolled in his grave when 
this invitation was announced, The pres- 
sures that sought to oust him over a year 
ago, have now, but momentarily, won their 
first round. 

To us, who follow closely developments 
within the multinational Soviet Union, it 
is incredible that a genocidist and political 
criminal should be extended the official hos- 
pitality of this home of the free. His rec- 
ord in part shows: (1) as a party function- 
ary in the early 30’s, he played a brilliant 
role in the Moscow manmade famine in 
Ukraine that resulted in the annihilation of 
some 5 million lives; (2) for his excellent 
performances, he was elevated to high party 
posts in Ukraine and had a hand in the 
genocide of some 11,000 lives in Vinnitsa, 
Ukraine, before the war; (3) although a Rus- 
sian, he paved his way to leadership in the 
party in Ukraine by conducting many purges; 
(4) following World War II, he was especial- 
ly dispatched by Stalin to quell the patri- 
otic national resistance in Ukraine. This 
partial record explains why he is widely re- 
garded in Eastern Europe as “the Hangman 
of Ukraine,” 

Terrorism comes easy with the hangman 
of Ukraine. He showed it also in Georgia, 
Poland, and Hungary in 1956. Through his 
puppets, he showed it in Tibet. Only last 
month it was against the Ukrainian under- 
ground in the Carpathian Mountains. Fool- 
ing many of our Americans today as Stalin 
did before fully entrenching himself over 30 
years ago, the hangman continues this ter- 
rorism by less conspicuous but more effec- 
tive methods in the Soviet Union. To assert, 
as some do, that peaceful methods have fea- 
tured his regime since the 20th party con- 
gress belies the facts. 

This committee, doubtless in addition to 
millions of Americans, regards the arguments 
offered to justify Khrushehev's visit here as 
spurious, It ts almost insulting to the in- 
telligence of the American people that we 
are deemed by some as being nalve enough 
to believe that Khrushchev does not already 
understand what the United States repre- 
sents and possesses. Clearly, it didn't take 
the Russians long to understand where our 
atomic and missile secrets were. Khrushchey 
understands our country far more than many 
of us understand his empire in the Soviet 
Union itself and his centuries-fashioned 
methods and techniques. Those, like our 
visiting Governors to the U.S.S.R., who speak 
in mythical concept of the Soviet people 
and the Soviet nation, and with callous 
disregard of the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Ukrainian and other captive non-Russian 
nations in the USS.R., may well learn from 
the late Secretary of State Dulles. “The 
Soviet bloc,” he said on October 10, 1955, 
“represents an amalgamation of about 900 
million people, normally, constituting more 
than twenty distinct national groups." The 
untutored harm some of us do to the 
freedom aspirations of 110 million people 
making up the captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. The blemish this places on our 
own traditions and the reciprocal) harm it 
incurs for our own security interests need 
hardly be stressed. 

Tt is an illusion to think that this visit 
and the later calculated summit meeting 
will relieve pressures on Berlin, the Middle 
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East, Laos, Free Korea, Free China and, in- 
deed, upon our United States. This action 
shows how woefully unprepared we are to 
cope with Moscow’s cold war challenge. 
More than anything else that Khrushchev 
now wants is respectability and legitimacy 
to consolidate his empire. He is behaving in 
a tradition developed long before the Rus- 
sian Revolution and we have not even begun 
to learn the lessons of Russian empire-build- 
ing. Some of us may just as well pay tribute 
to Ivan the Terrible who was the first to use 
the friendship and peace tool in his cold war 
conquest of the Khanate of Kazan in the 
16th century. 

In the light of these facts and reasoned 
judgments, our consclence moves us to join 
with other Americans in peaceful demonstra- 
tion of protest and righteous condemnation 
against the “hangman.” The Russians—and, 
indeed, the Vice President traveled only in the 
Russian part of U.S. S. R.— had no crimes to 
denounce. By any stretch of logic, the 
“hangman” is no parallel case to our Vice 
President. We, as indeed many other Ameri- 
cans who will in time voice themselves, can- 
not but share the moved feelings of Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Congressman WALTER Jupp and many other 
outstanding leaders in our society. 

In full confidence of your understanding 
and with God's many blessing upon you, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 

Ley E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. 


If You Believe! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the July- 
August issue of U.S. Lady, published for 
circulation among service wives, is an 
excellent description of the accomplish- 
ment of the Capehart housing program, 
started in 1954: 

Ir You BELIEVE! 
(By Bonnie Fein Thompson) 

Do you believe in miracles? I was some- 
what of a skeptic until the first of July 1958 
when we moved baggage, six children, boxer 
dog and ourselyes into four-bedroom com- 
pletely furnished, single house with the label 
“Navy Quarters.” 

The miracle began to materialize in the 
summer of 1957 at the Point Mugu, Calif., 
Naval Alr Missile Text Senter. 

An architect who believed in California 
living at its fullest took the 122 acres the 
Navy had allotted for a 360-unit Capehart 
housing development and designed ranch 
style, single family dwellings in 17 diversi- 
fied architectural plans. He also separated 
the houses, giving each unit a large front and 
back yard. 

The Capehart bill itself allotted enough 
money per unit to bulld large family-size 
homes and not just adequate housing. 

Then, best of all, an interior decorator had 
the foresight to order different styles and 
colors of furnishings. Thus the completed 
units resemble their next door neighbors 
neither inside nor out. 

We watched the houses being built from 
the day the workmen first poured the con- 
crete slabs until they began nailing the roof 
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boards. We suffered with the contractor 
when the torrential spring rains delayed con- 
struction and we felt almost a maternal 
pride as the ground was raked and grass 
seed was sown. 

How will they assign the houses? When 
will we be able to move? I wonder which 
house will be mine? These are some of the 
monumental questions which faced not only 
the people who were to occupy the houses 
but the naval coordinators on a base where 
there had previously been 16 family quarters. 

Finally “the word“ was out. “Sunday and 
Monday the houses will be open for inspec- 
tion.” 

My husband was called. He was ‘luckily 
one of the first 20 enlisted men allowed to 
choose his quarters. 

Yes, all the rumors of modern conven- 
fences and good planning materialized when 
we opened the front door, tested the chimes 
and entered our miracle. 

Each bathroom (every house has at least 
two) has glassed-in tub and shower enclo- 
sures, walls and floors of ceramic tile, and 
overhead radiant electric heating elements. 

The kitchen, a magazine dream kitchen, 
glistens with built-in ovens, countertop 
ranges, double sinks, and easy-to-keep-clean 
natural birch cabinets. 

I had to keep pinching myself to believe 
that this was Government housing and the 
rent would be only the forfeiture of our 
quarters’ allowance. 

Looking through the empty house our 
6-year-old son stopped testing the sliding 
doors in the closets long enough to chastise 
his younger brothers and sisters. 

“You better keep your dirty hands off-a 
those walls,“ he scolded. This is a nice 
house.” 

The date of our actual occupancy was still 
another month off, but, like a new home- 
builder, we would pack the family in the 
station wagon each, weekend to investigate 
how everything was It certainly 
was a thrill the time we saw a “Do Not Enter” 
sign on the front door, peeked through the 
window and spotted the freshly laid oak 
block flooring. Then the next weekend we 
discovered that both the electricity and the 
hot and cool air systems were already con- 
nected. J 5 

On July 1. the first set of quarters was 
occupied. From then on the sight of mov- 
ing vans and lamps sticking out of car win- 
dows became as famillar as the ice cream 
man, who seemed to have advanced knowl- 
edge of a new sales territory. 

Civilian movers were authorized under the 
little known Joint Travel Regulations to 
transport families’ household effects from 
their civilian homes to the Capehart units. 
This Department of Defense Bulletin states 
that when any serviceman moves into Gov- 
ernment quarters, he is entitled to have his 
household goods moved in for him. 

What a pleasure it Is to have a house 
with enough storage space. The hall closet 
Ys more than 4 feet wide and extends from 
the ceiling to the floor. I must admit I felt 
pretty foolish when I inquired of the Navy 
inspector what the table-level “breadboard” 
was doing in the linen closet. Still, as I 
think back, I'd not been in many homes 
which even had a linen closet, let alone a 
board to lay the towels and sheets on while 
Placing them on the shelves, 

The ceramic-tiled vanity-type lavatory in 
the family bathroom covers a large storage 
closet which is perfect for soaps, tissues, 
and bath towels. The bedroom closets are 
large enough to both hang clothes and place 
a large chest of drawers inside. The master 
bedroom has a double closet. For once my 
clothes are not squashed between winter 

ns and summer whites. 

In the kitchen every available nook is 
storage space, This includes a broom closet 
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large enough for the mops, buckets, furniture 
polishes, ironing board, vacuum cleaner and 
the broom. i 

Even the garage is oversized enough so 
that, with our large station wagon inside, 
my husband has room for his tool bench 
and for the storage of our innumerable foot- 
lockers, suitcases and the boxes and boxes of 
things labeled Christmas, Easter baskets, 
Halloween costumes, and for later reference. 

For.a while everything was quite hectic. 
I must have chased the children off the 
tender new grass eyery 5 minutes, and I'd 
peel the potatoes into the trash can before I'd 
remember that we had a garbage disposal. 

Of course 2 days after we moved the twins 
contracted intestinal flu; I had an accident 
with the car, putting that out of commis- 
sion; there were boxes and barrels yet to 
unpack, and the Navy sent my husband off 
to sunny Hawaii for 7 days. 

This of course is the rule, not the excep- 
tion. 

Conversation over morning coffee in the 
early weeks of occupancy was filed with talk 
of drapes, patio furniture, and the excellent 
reception of the television sets under the 
master antenna system. 

For days I couldn't get over the sensa- 
tion of indoor-outdoor living. The perpe- 
tual spring-summer atmosphere of south- 
ern California is especially accented by 
wall-to-wall, ceiling-to-celling windows and 
sliding glass doors leading to our own pri- 
vate cement patio. 

Most of the plans allowed for attached 
garages but where the garage is a separate 
building it is bound to the house by a 
roofed breezeway. 

Even more im t than the closet 
space, the built-in kitchens and the pre- 
softened water, is the fact that for the first 
time in our 8 years of service living, we 
finally have privacy. 

Every unit sits on approximately a quar- 
ter acre and is turned in such a manner 
that no one actually meets his neighbor 
when leaving via the back or front door. 

Although the lawns were seeded and 
sprouting, the landscaper watered the grow- 
ing grass two and three times a day, With 
twin infants I found it almost impossible 
to dry diapers in between sprinklings. 
Then about August 1 the rumor that auto- 
matic washers would be installed came 
true so we “beat the sprinkler man“ and 
put a new electric dryer right beside it. 

‘Installation of modern laundry equip- 
ment is simplified because the utility rooms 
are fitted with both gas and a 220-volt elec- 
trical outlet. 

The Navy ordered a half million dollars 
worth of furnishings—enough for 220 of the 
360 quarters—almost a year ago, but like 
many Government contracts it wasn't all in 
the warehouse when the houses were finally 
opened. 

Many families of all ranks who did not 
have their own furniture slept with their 
springs and mattresses on the floor, with 
no rugs and with clothes still in boxes in- 
stead of drawers. 


During August and September the furni- 
ture started arriving by the freightload and 
the sight of Navy trucks un over- 
stuffed contemporary American furniture in 
every possible color was a common one. 
Everything from foam-rubber cushioned sec- 
tional couches, walnut bedsteads, maple Mr. 
and Mrs. dressers and all types of room- 
size nonskid rugs began to be part of the 
new homes. 

There were 17 furnishing plans to cor- 
respond with each individual house plan. 
Living room, dining room and bedroom fur- 
nishings were coordinated according to wood, 
size of rooms and colors of walls. 

A sample master plan of a four-bedroom 
enlisted man's house reads like this: 
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Living room: Gray tweed sofa; light olive 
tweed easy chair; cinnamon tweed high back 
chair; cinnamon and walnut occasional 
chair; olive leather brass-studded lamps; 
two floor, two table; gray tweed rugs through- 
out house; desk; corner table; end table; 
coffee table. 

Dining room: Walnut table, buffet, arm 
chair, five straight chairs. 

Bedrooms: Two bunk beds, two twin beds, 
four Mr. and Mrs. dressers, double bed, chest 
of drawers (wood, light cherry). 

Kitchen: Gray chrome dinette set. 

Our house is furnished just like this mas- 
ter plan. Only the pictures on the walls, 
the doilies on the tables and the dishes, the 
blankets and clothing are ours. 

Even the new community is beginning to 
form. Point Mugu is in the unique position 
of being located more than 10 miles from the 
nearest shopping center. It does not yet 
have any dependents’ facilities except a small 
exchange. For a cut finger or a loaf of bread 
it is necessary to drive into the Port Huen- 
eme, Calif., CB. C. base. 

Both the Point Mugu Officers’ Wives and 
the Navy Wives Clubs are conducting fund- 
raising activities to start organizing both a 
teen-age club and a child care nursery. The 
Boy Scouts are forming troops in all age 
brackets as are the Girl Scouts, and the 
OP. O. Wives are in the process of making up 
hospitality kits for the use of incoming 
families. 

We've heard rumors of a commissary and 
out-patient medical care on the base, and 
we hope this will soon come to pass. 

A new house, new furniture, new appli- 
tances and gracious living at its fullest. 
What more could any woman ask for? 

On what used to be wasted swampland a 
beautiful, active, business-like community 
has developed—a place I am proud my chil- 
dren call home. 


U.S. People and Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include a very interesting editorial by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Washington Star, Washington, D.C., on 
August 6, 1959: 

U.S. PEOPLE AND KERUSHCHEV: Crrizens’ DIS- 
SENT AGAINST VISIT BY DICTATOR HELD CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Do the people of the United States really 
want Nikita Khrushchey to visit this coun- 
try? President Eisenhower assumes that 
they do. The governments of Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries recently issued 
a similar Invitation, but the Soviet Premier, 
after accepting it, decided not to go there 
because it was evident the people didn't 
want him to come. 

What happened in Sweden between the 
time the invitation was extended and the 
announcement that Khrushchev had given 
up the idea for the present? A letter from 
Dr. Bela Fabian, written from Geneva a few 
days ago, tells the story. He is chairman of 
the Federation of Hungarian Former Po- 
Utical Prisoners and was in Sweden at the 
time of the planning for the visit of the 
Soviet Premier. Dr. Fabian writes: 

“Naturally, Major General Zacharov. 
deputy chief of the Soviet security police, 
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knew that the ‘August committees’ were 

g mass and demonstra- 
tions. In Sweden ten meetings were to be 
held simultaneously on August 13. The one 
thing he did not know was whether the 
Swedish people would demonstrate by osten- 
tatiously staying at home, so that the streets 
would be empty and there would be no one 
there except the police, or that there would 
be enormous crowds who would turn their 
backs on Khrushchev.” 

Dr. Fabian writes that the August com- 
mittees contained a large number of mem- 
bers, among them prominent intellectuals, 
several Nobel Prize winners, university pro- 
fessors and writers. Many student organi- 
gations were represented. 

Already there are varying points of view 
in this country as to what the reaction of 
the American people will be in the cities to 
be visited by Khrushchev. Certainly any 
disorderly demonstrations would only result 
in worldwide criticism on the theory that 
the Americans were not as courteous to the 
Soviet Premier as the people of the Soviet 
Union have been toward Vice President 
Nixon. But inside the United States—un- 
like the situation in the Soviet Union, where 
everything is controlled by the government— 
the people have a right under the Constitu- 
tion to speak. They have a right to picket 
peacefully, if they like, with placards ex- 
pressing their ideas. 

If the Scandinayian plan were put into 
effect in the United States by boycotting 
the parades or by viewing in silence the 
public events where Khrushchey makes his 
appearance, an orderly protest could be 
re 7 
There may be some in this country who 
are to “let bygones be bygones,” but, 
among the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who came here originally from the 
lands which now are held captive by the 
Communist dictatorship, there will be no 
suppression of emotions. Their point of 
view toward the Moscow autocracy which 
has ordered the murder or exile of so many 
innocent people in the last several years is 
Geeply rooted. They cannot forget. 

It is true that, after wars are over, friendly 
feelings toward former enemies often are 
developed. But the governments which ruled 
in Nazi Germany, in militaristic Japan, and 
Fascist Italy have been removed and free 
governments established. No such change 
has occurred in Moscow, where the same kind 
of regime is in power today as the one that 
broke the pledges given at Yalta in 1945 and 
at Geneva in 1955. 

“Khrushchev’s criminal record exceeds 
all,” wrote Dr. L. E. Dobriansky, professor of 
economics at Georgetown University, in a 
letter to President Eisenhower dated July 31. 
The Georgetown professor was the originator 
of the resolution adopted by Congress to pro- 
claim Captive Nations Week. Expressing the 
hope that Khrushchev would not be invited 
to America, Professor Dobriansky added: 

“It is patently naive to believe that a visit 
by the ‘hangman of the Ukraine’ would add 
anything to what he already knows about 
our country. * Moral principle alone 
should dissuade us from conferring respecta- 
bility and legitimacy to a dedicated enemy, 
the attributes he desires in order to extend 
his empire.” 

There is talk now of arranging a parade 
of hearses in each American city where Khru- 
shchev appears. On each hearse would be 
placarded the statistics of the number of 
persons murdered or exiled from each of the 
14 captive countries in recent years. This 
is one type of orderly demonstration. 

Another which is being suggested is that 
memorial services be held throughout the 
Nation to carry out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion in behalf of the “captive nations” 
adopted overwhelmingly last month by both 
Houses of Congress, Nationwide prayers for 
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the liberation of the “captive” peoples, as 
well as memorial tributes to the many who 
have been enslaved or killed by the ruthless 
Communist dictators, would at least let the 
rest of the world know that, however polite 
the Government has to be to any visitor, the 
people here have the right of free speech. 
They can express their dissent from the po- 
sition of their Government, which has in- 
vited to free America at this crucial time 
the man who has threatened war unless the 


Western forces surrender Berlin and who 


has never withdrawn that threat. 


Industry’s Stubbing Its Toe on the Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Mr. Laurence Laurent, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald issue of August 13, 
1959, is one with which I completely 
agree. 

If ever there were a need for the equal 
right to discuss an important public is- 
sue, it was in connection with our very 
recently passed labor legislation. 

It is my judgment that the networks 
behaved badly and did much to under- 
mine the confidence which I had in their 
objectivity and their fairness. The arti- 
cle referred to follows: 

INDUSTRY'S STUBBING Irs Tor ON THE HILL 
(By Laurence Laurent) 

The television industry, whose spokesmen 

are highly effective in congressional hear- 
ings, manages to fall on its face when dealing 
with political realities. This falling has been 
particularly noticeable this summer, with 
the TV-radio industry trying to persuade the 
Congress to change the equal political time 
regulations. 
The industry has a good case. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission goofed when it ruled that 
equal time applied during political cam- 
paigns to newscasts. Industry spokesmen 
have already persuaded the Senate that it 
should pass amendments to the Communica- 
tions Act which execpt newscasts. 

But when the same legislation came before 
the House of Representatives, the industry 
began taking pratfalls. 

Members of the House are much more re- 
luctant than Senators to give the radio-TV 
operator addition freedom. The Representa- 
tive runs for reelection every 2 years, and, 
thus, is constantly concerned about the 
treatment he gets from news media. 

First, there was the incredibly badly man- 
aged “Face the Nation” incident with Sena- 
tor Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat of Min- 
nesota. His friends announced that he 
would be a candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, an announcement 
that could have been a surprise only at, say, 
Manus in the Admiralty Islands, 


CBS canceled Senator Humpmrey's appear- 


: ance, “on the advice of attorneys.” The ad- 


vice—to many Congressmen—was bad. Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, technically, is not a candi- 
date and, technically, section 315 does not 
apply. 

This incident has been interpreted by 
several members of the powerful House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as coercive, They feel that CBS was trying 
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to force them to amend the equal time law 
by the threat of a blackout on all candi- 
dates. 

One Democratic committee member cited 
last Sunday’s two-network performance by 
Vice President Ricwagp Nixon and sald: “It 
may be news to CBS, but everyone else in the 
country knows that the Vice President hopes 
to get the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1960.” 

He objected to Nrxon’s network hour, only 
in the light of the HumPHREY cancellation, 

The current fight over labor reform legis- 
lation is causing more bitterness against the 
networks. First, time was provided for the 
President to express his views; and this, 
surely, is beneficial to the public. But when 
Democrats asked for equal time in the name 
of the Speaker of the House, the request 
was denied. Instead, the networks provided 
forum-programs. This.served only to prove 
what policians have long felt: Some equal 
time is more equal than other equal time. 

For the most adept hairsplitter, section 
315 does not apply to political issues, only 
to candidates. The sad part, however, is 
that the TV-radio industry missed a splen- 
did opportunity to show the Congress how 
well it is prepared to meet its responsibili- 
ties. 

Worst of all, the mistakes are being made 
during the summer when the airwaves are 
filled with tedious repeats. It is the perfect 
time for lively, controversial public affairs 

ams. It is the time when radio and TV 
can best afford to be generous, 


DAV Services in Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Nevada citizens has recently come to my 
attention. These splendid humanitarian 
services are not sufficiently appreciated 
by those who have benefited thereby, di- 
rectly amd indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Nevada, is the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. Formed in 1920, under the leader- 
ship of Judge Robert S. Marx, DAV leg- 
islative activities have benefited every 
compensated disabled veteran. Its pres- 
ent national commander is another 
judge, David B. Williams, of Concord, 
Mass. Its national adjutant is John E. 
Feighner, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its na- 
tional legislative director is Elmer M. 
Freudenberger; its national director of 
claims, Cicero F. Hogan; and its national 
director of employment relations, John 
W. Burris—all located at its national 
service headquarters at 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
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monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can never 
aspire to become the largest of the sev- 
eral veteran organizations. Neverthe- 
less, since shortly after its formation in 
1920, the DAV national headquarters, lo- 
cated in Cincinnati, Ohio, has main- 
tained the largest staff of any veteran 
organization of full-time trained na- 
tional service officers, 138 of them, who 
are located in the 63 regional and 3 dis- 
trict offices of the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and in its central office in 
Washington, D.C. They have ready ac- 
cess to the official claim records of those 
claimants who have given them their 
powers of attorney. All of them being 
war-handicapped veterans themselves, 
these services officers are sympathetic 
and alert as to the problems of other less 
well-informed claimants. 

The DAV national service officer in 
Nevada is Mr. Melvin L. Jacobsen, lo- 
cated at the Veterans’ Administration 
Regional Office, 1000 Locust Street, Reno. 
The department commander is Mr. 
Charles F. Hardin, 130 North Virginia 
Street, Reno, and the Department adju- 
tant is Mr. Charles E. Jackson, 1853 G 
Street, Sparks, Nev. The DAV VAVS 
representative is Mr. John Haley. 

The Veterans’ Administration hospital 
located in Reno is a 166-bed general 
medical hospital. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA paid 
out $6,108,000 for its veteran program 
in Nevada, including disability compen- 
sation to its 2,094 service disabled vet- 
erans. The amount of $1,848,614. These 
Federal expenditures in Nevada furnish 
substantial purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Only about 12 percent, 253 
are members of the 5 DAV chapters in 
Nevada. 

This 12 percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national 
service officer in behalf of Nevada vet- 
erans and dependents during the last 10 
fiscal years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 

Claimants contacted (estimated) 5, 995 
Claims folders reviewed_........-- . 4,996 
Appearances before Rating Boards... 2,243 
Compensation increases obtained__._. 319 
Service connections obtained 
Nonservice penslons -=== 
Death benefits obtained 18 
Total monetary henefits obtained_$178,984.57 

These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the Central Office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in the 
central office, they handled 58,282 re- 
views and appeals, resulting in monetary 


benefits of $5,337,389.05. Proportionate 
additional benefits were thereby obtained 
for Nevada veterans, their dependents 
and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the in- 
dividualized advice, counsel and assist- 


ance extended to all of the claimants 
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who have contacted DAV service officers 
in person, by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members—their 
dependents, and others, in response to 
their varied claims for service connec- 
tion, disability compensation, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic ap- 
pliances, vocational training, insurance, 
death compensation or pension, VA guar- 
antee loans for homes, farms and busi- 
nesses, et cetera. Helpful advice was 
also given as to counseling and place- 
ment into suitable useful employment— 
to utilize their remaining abilities—civil 
service examinations, appointments, re- 
tentions, retirement benefits, and multi- 
farious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans 
not given on a silver platter. Frequent- 
ly, because of lack of official records, 
death or disappearance of former bud- 
dies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of infor- 
mation and experience, proof of the 
legal service connection of a disabality 
becomes extremely difficult—too many 
times impossible. A claims and rating 
board can obviously not grant favorable 
action merely based on the opinions, im- 
pression or conclusions of persons who 
submit notarized affidavits. Specific, de- 
tailed, pertinent facts are essential. 5 

The VA, which acts as judge and 
jury, cannot properly prosecute claims 
against itself. As the defendant, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 

A DAV national service officer can 
and does advise a claimant precisely 
why his claim may previously have been 
denied and then specifies what addi- 
tional evidence is essential. The claim- 
ant must necessarily bear the burden of 
obtaining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence, The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as 
to its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication 
agency, in the light of all of the circum- 
stances and facts, and of the pertinent 
laws, precedents, regulations, and sched- 
ule of disability ratings. No DAV na- 
tional service officer, I feel certain, ever 
uses his skill, except in behalf of worthy 
claimants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV 
acting national director of claims, Ches- 
ter A. Cash, that a much higher per- 
centage of those claims which have been 
prepared and presented with the aid of 
a DAV national service officer are even- 
tually favorably acted upon, than is the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their powers of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years 
ago, the disability compensation pay- 
ments of about 37,200 veterans have 
been discontinued and reduced, as to 
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about 27,300 others at an aggregate loss 
to them of more than $28 million per 
year. About one-tenth of 1 percent of 
such discontinuances and reductions 
haye probably occurred as to disabled 
veterans in Nevada with a consequent 
loss of about $28,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adju- 
dications will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 
3 years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Nevada 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and expe- 
rience of a competent expert national 
service officer. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
Sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar ex- 
pended by the DAV for its national serv- 
ice officer setup. Moreover, such bene- 
fits will generally continue for many 
years. 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service offi- 
cers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—miniature automobile li- 
cense tag—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
Sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
Owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 1,354 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Nevada residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as well as enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
On a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals, 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
Separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
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000 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service officers. Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all “serv- 
iced” claimants, DAV members and other 
social-minded Americans—by direct do- 
nations, by designations in insurance 
policies, by bequests in wills, by assign- 
ments of stocks and bonds and by estab- 
lishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which es- 
tablished the first perpetual rehabilita- 
tion fund of $1,000 with the DAV Service 
Foundation. Recently it added another 
$100 thereto. Since then, every DAV 
unit in that State has established such 
a special memorial trust fund, ranging 
from $100 to $1,100 equivalent to about 
$5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Nevada by sending in donations to the 
DAV Service Foundation, 631 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Every such serviced claimant who is 
eligible can and should also become a 
DAV member, preferably a life member, 
for which the total fee is $100—$50 to 
those born before January 1, 1902, or 
World War I veterans—payable in in- 
stallments within 2 full fiscal year 


periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interests 
and viewpoints—labor unions, trade as- 
sociations, and various religious, fra- 
ternal, and civic associations. All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service 
giving veteran organizations. All of 
America’s disabled defenders who are re- 
ceiving disability compensation, have 


greatly benefited by their own official 


voice—the DAV. 


Unsound Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in the Easley Progress, Easley, S. C.: 

THEY LAUGH AT THE U.S. DOLLAR 

An Easley citizen, traveling over in Can- 
ada, writes: “We ate dinner in one of the 
small resort towns. They had a big sign on 
the cash register telling us that our money 
was not as good as their’s and that we would 
be charged the difference. When we paid 
our bill he attached 5 percent extra and was 
very careful to give us our change in the 
sickly U.S. money. It gives you a strange 
feeling when folks tell you your money isn’t 
any good, and laugh at you about it.” 5 
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The Greatest Satellite Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to call attention to the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Shreveport Times, Shreveport, La. This 
fine editorial should be of interest to all 
of us in this space age: 

THE GREATEST SATELLITE SUCCESS 

Successful launching of the missile and 
satellite, Explorer VI, probably is the most 
important achievement in space rocketry 
thus far by any nation—this because of the 
completeness of the electronics laboratory 
carried in the satellite and the efficiency 
with which the laboratory has been func- 
tioning as its container orbits the earth at 
a speed of 22,000 miles an hour and at dis- 
tances ranging from 150 miles to 25,000 
miles from the earth. 

(And even as this was being written, an- 
other American satellite, Discoverer V. was 
put Into orbit.) 

But what may be even more tin 
the whole picture from the 
standpoint of national security was the an- 
nouncement at the same time by the Navy 
of the success of its Project Tepee, hitherto 
probably the most guarded secret 
by the American mili 


possessed 
tary. Through Project 
Tepee, the Navy stated, it has been able to 
detect instantaneously more than 95 per- 
cent of all atmospheric nuclear weapons 
tests and rocket launchings anywhere in the 
world for several months. Actually, the 
project has been underway since 1954 and 
has had some success ever since that time. 

Tepee still refinement, but it is 
unlikely that, even now, Russia could fire a 
Single missile as a test or as the opening 
of war without Tepee recording it instan- 
taneously. 

The Navy states that it has a number of 
Tepee stations in operation in various places, 
but the locations are closely-guarded secrets. 

With as much simplicity as can be put 
into any explanation of functioning of elec- 
tronics, Tepee operates this way: Radio 
signals are sent from earth stations against 
the ionosphere, an ionized layer of upper at- 
mosphere. The radio signals ricochet off 
this layer of outer space and come bouncing 
back to earth and then back to the lono- 
sphere—and so on—each bouncing being at 
an angle so that the radio signal actually 
travels around the earth's surface in its skip- 
and-jump course. 

The same result comes when the radio 
signal hits the gases of a rocket trail or any 
other Interference created by rocket launch- 
ings and missile or satellite flights. While 
it has taken quite a few seconds to present 
even this inadequate explanation, the radio 
signals would have recorded any interference 
with their course instantaneously and those 
on the ground at the Tepee stations would 
know what it was the signals were recording. 

Tepee has been used successfully in lit- 
erally hundreds of American missile firings, 
Satellite launchings and other space probes 
from experimental stations in Florida. Call- 
fornia and far out into the Pacific since early 
in 1957. Its possibilities in detecting enemy 
space action, experimental or otherwise, are 
almost unlimited. 

As for Explorer VI—in no way related to 
Tepee—uness something goes wrong it will 
provide at least a year’s flow of invaluable 
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outer space information hitherto unattain- 
able through any electronic devices. It will 
report particularly concerning radio activity 
in areas enveloping the earth, information 
that is essential In planning flights of man 
into outer space. Such information is es- 
sential not merely in that individual project, 
but to success of many major space objec- 
tives which the United States is seeking. It 
is expected, also; to send back considerable 
information on the ionosphere—the ionized 
area against which Tepee bounces its sig- 
nals. 


Just where Explorer VI puts the United 
States in the space race with Russia is im- 
possible to say and not too important by 
itself. The United States and Russia are 
seeking certain space objectives, but by 
ways vastly different in some instances. 
What is important to this Nation is whether 
the objectives are being obtained as rapidly 
as possible and whether everything needed 
to further them is being done. 

Russia sends dogs into the air and the 
United States sends monkeys and mice. 
Russia is concerned with the size of what 
it sends into outer space where the chief 
concern of the United States is information 
that comes back. The end result sought by 
each is exploration of outer space and thus, 
in all probability, control of it, particularly 
from the military standpoint. 

If Russia has anything like either Ex- 
plorer VI or Project Tepee, it has not yet 
done any boasting about that fact and, if 
American scientists are right in their as- 
sumption, Russia has a long way to go to 
catch up in the fineness, the delicacy, the 
accuracy and the capabilities of tiny elec- 
tronic devices already proven successful in 
tests by the United States. But the Soviet 
still seems to have greater thrust—power of 
propulsion—for its rockets. 


Nikita Ought To See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Neosha (Mo.) Miner 
& Mechanic containing some sug- 
gestions for the Khrushchev visit: 

Nıxrra Oucut To SEE 

A full-fledged convention of the AFL-CIO, 
where the workers of America get things off 
thelr chests; 

A formal Presidential Press Conference, 
where the leader of the greatest Nation on 
earth answers the barbs and bites of ques- 
tions to which no Kremlin is ever exposed; 

A stormy stockholders meeting of the New 
York-New Haven Railroad; 

A debate between Senators Par MCNAMARA, 
of Michigan, and Barry GOLDWATER, of 
Arizona; 

A session of the Oklahoma Legislature; 

A movie of Cal Coolidge in action, and of 
Gov. Earl Long, in person; 

The Hoover Dam and Lake Mead; 

A Billy Graham rally in Los Angeles 
Coliseum; 

An American election campaign; 

Display of the New York Times and Daily 
Worker, side by side on a newsstand; 

A Sunday comic section; 

A conyersation between Casey Stengel and 
Charles Van Doren; 

Elvis Presley, before and after; 


, 
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A USAF firepower demonstration at Eglin 
Field, Fla. 

If seeing is believing, Nikita ought to see 
all that there is to see of the Nation he says 
can’t win in the cold war. 


> Mud in Your Eye 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES , 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, dated August 15, 
1959, entitled Mud in Your Eye“: 

Mup IN Your Ere 


Milwaukee, which has been paraded in- 
sufferable self-righteousness in opposing 
Fedeyal legislation to grant Chicago a slight 

in water diverted from Lake Michigan, 
has closed seven of Milwaukee County's 
bathing beaches. The reason: Pollution 
from sewage processed through a municipal 
system which Wisconsin's two Senators only 
last Friday were describing as the “acme of 
sewage disposal in the United States.” 

Those were the words of Senators WILEY 
and Proxmime, but the Milwaukee City 
Health Commissioner, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, 
does not agree. He says that Milwaukee's 
sewage disposal system can only be brought 
up to snuff by an expenditure of half a bil- 
lion dollars, and that that is economically 
impossible. 

Dr. Krumbiegel intimated that two of the 
closed beaches will remain permanently shut 
down because of pollution from human and 
animal refuse. The county superintendent 
of parks, Russell Kurtz, stated that the clos- 
ing orders were necessitated because of the 
uncertainty of water conditions at the 
beaches, which was explained more definitely 
by the health department as endangering 
the public through exposure to amoebic dy- 
sentery and typhoid. Dr. Krumbiegel said 
that the geographical position of Milwaukee, 
which returns its treated effluent to the lake, 
forms a natural cesspool during the summer 
months. 

Now, we do not mention these conditions 
with any intention to gloat. Indeed, we 
sympathize with Milwaukee's difficulties in 
dealing with sewage disposal and maintain- 
ing health, This, we might add, is more than 
Milwaukee is willing to do in considering 
Chicago's problems, which do not involve 
any pollution of the lake, inasmuch as the 
effluent from Chicago's sewage treatment 
works is discharged through the Ilinois 
Waterway because we had the foresight to 
reverse the flow of the Chicago River. 

But the difficulties of our neighbor to the 
north do emphasize certain facts which de- 
serve to be underscored. One is that Chi- 
cago is no unique culprit, handling its sew- 
age disposal problem in disregard of the wel- 
fare of its neighbors and of other States. 
The movement of the lake current, on the 
contrary, is likely to dump some of Milwau- 
kee’s pollution on our lake front, 

Another factqr is that Chicago, unlike 
Milwaukee, has never claimed perfection in 
its efforts to dispose of wastes from an 
enormous and highly industrialized area cov- 
ering 920 square miles and populated by 
more than 5 million persons. But it does 
contend that it has made prodigious efforts 
at great cost to deal effectively with this 
tremendous problem, and that it has at- 
tained a very large degree of success. 
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The Tribune, in its own independent sur- 
vey, has not endeavored to conceal that the 
sanitary district has not been 100 percent 
effective. But it has established that the 
district has been 90.6 percent successful in 
removing impurities from the tremendous 
volume of waste that is treated. 

That a problem remains seems to us to 
provide only additional justification for the 
city’s request that Congress authorize an 
increase of 1,000 cubic feet of water di- 
verted each second from the lake. We are 
now restricted to a modest 1,500 cubic feet, 
and the added allowance is initially sought 
only for a test period of 1 year. Yet Mil- 
waukee and the State of Wisconsin, beset by 
a much more grave problem of pollution, be- 
grudge us this minimal help. 

The difficulties of Milwaukee point up 
the fact that there has been no small amount 
of hypocrisy in the opposition voiced against 
Chicago in Congress and before its com- 
mittees. The bill authorizing increased di- 
version will be before the Senate Public 
Works Committee for decision Monday, hay- 
ing already been approved by the House, 
We trust that the responsible Senators will 
take due note of the imperfections of some 
of the bill’s holier-than-thou critics. 


Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Sylvia 
Porter should be studied by each of us: 
FOREIGN Imports Swamp U\S.-Mapre PRODUCTS 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

The other evening I went to a stimulating 
but deeply disquieting dinner party. For, 
my partner from the start to the good night 
was Cyrus Ching, head of the Federal Medi- 
ation Service under President Truman, and 
through the hours we debated not only the 
threat of the steel strike but also the threat 
of steel imports to our economy. 

“The long-range problem is the rising im- 
portation of steel,” said Ching. “Competi- 
tion to our steel industry and to steelworkers 
from lower-cost foreign producers of the 
metal is what we must face up to * * *. It 
is in this sphere that U.S. industry will get 
a climactic test.” 

With my mind pondering the implications 
of Ching’s warnings, I came home and headed 
for a midnight snack. On the kitchen table 
T put & plate, a glass pitcher, a glass, and an 
ash tray—all purchased since June. Before 


I sat down, I moved from my chair a laundry 


basket in which there was a cap my husband 
had picked up a few days ago, my new bath- 
ing suit and a silk robe. And suddenly my 
eyes saw something I hadn't see before. 

Every product I had touched in those few 
minutes in the kitchen had been an import— 
the plate, glass, and pitcher from England; 
the ash tray from Denmark, the basket and 
cap from Japan, the bathing suit from 
France, the robe from Italy. 

And after I had finished racing through 
the house to check what we had bought in 
the past 6 months, I got an even greater 
shock. A 

OVER 60 PERCENT 

Over 60 percent of our recent purchases 
had been imported from abroad. I, living in 
a typically American home and buying with a 
typical American’s attention to quality and 
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price, had gradually become a buyer of for- 
eign products on a scale I hadn't dreamed of. 

Then Ching’s warnings about steel im- 
ports came into focus. 

Imports are pouring into our land. This 
year alone, the National Foreign Trade 
Council has just estimated, imports to us 
will total a record $15 billion, up $1.8 bil- 
lion from 1958. And the imports are not 
just the obvious cars, cameras, radios, etc. 
Stores and factories from coast to coast are 
loaded with foreign goods which are well- 
designed, well-made, attractively priced 
compared with similar U.S, products. 

We created this competition for ourselves 
in the most grandiose gesture of generosity 
any nation ever made. For, when World 
War II ended we began pouring billions into 
the rebuilding of the ruined or obsolete 
factories of Europe and Japan. With the 
aid of our dollars and know-how, many 
countries have now come back and are op- 
erating with modern factories, materials, 
and machines and at much lower wage 
scales. 

WHAT'S THE SOLUTION? 


“OK,” I mumbled to myself as I sat in 
the kitchen and mentally continued my de- 
bate with Ching. “What do we do about 
it?” 

Raise tariffs and slap on quotas until we 
force out the competition? Hardly a satis- 
factory answer. 

Freeze wages? Also hardly an imagina- 
tive answer, 

What then? In all humility, I suggest 
the answers must be: 

1, A much sharper, faster and a sustained 
rise in modernization and efficiency of pro- 
duction. With increased efficiency, we'll be 
able to turn out goods competitively priced 
and still raise wages. 

2. A powerful drive for new inventions 


tions and superior productive capacity, we 
can keep and expand our markets. 

3. A realization by all of us that we are 
into an economic war for the markets of 
the world—including our own. Tm not pro- 
Posing an aggressive “Buy American” pro- 
gram, but I readily admit there'll be no 
more of that 60-40 ratio in purchases I 
make. 

We won't meet the important competition 
by flinching from it, ignoring it, or putting 
up walls against it. We will meet it when 
Wwe vow to lead the world in inventing, mod- 
ernizing, selling. We'll meet. it when we 
wake up. 


The Proposed Khrushchev Visit 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA N 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, there has 
much discussion regarding the com- 
ing of Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States. I feel that the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Witness 
of August 6 would be considered good 
Teading by many people who are con- 
cerned with this impending arrival: 
Tse Prorosep KARUSHCHEV Vistr 
The announcement by Mr. Eisenhower of 
the forthcoming visit of Mr. Nikita Khru- 
shchey to this country carries with it many 
Serious complications. 
We firmly believe this country could and 
would prosper bountifully without having 
the Premier of the Soviet Union visit our 
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shores. We believe also that world peace 
does not hinge on a visit by one man to this 
country. We should not be made to dance 
to the tune fiddled by the Soviets. 

Mr. Khrushchey is not going to change his 
mind about Marxism after a short social call 
to this country. When he returns home he 
will be more determined than ever to destroy 
the system which has given generations of 
millions and millions of Americans the peace 
and liberty denied the more than 800 million 
people behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

The visit will, of course, be tremendous 
propaganda fodder for the Soviet Union. 
But how will we ever explain to the captive 
hordes our decision to entertain this inter- 
national scoundrel? 

And who would ever venture a guess what 
price the American people will have to pay 
for such a visit. 


The present on our shores of a man 


whose contempt for the basic decencies of 
life is so well known, will prove embarrassing 
for the majority of our American citizens. 
It will be disheartening to the thousands of 
refugees from communism who have found 
formerly denied freedom on our protecting 
shores, 

Mr. Khrushchey’s disdain for religion will 
seriously sadden the millions of Americans 
who daily worship their God freely and open- 
ly. 

What about the feelings of national groups 
in thiscountry? The Hungarians, the Czechs, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and former residents of 
both Russia and East Germany, whose father- 
land now breaks with the burden of com- 
munism. 

The security problem of protecting a man 
such as Mr. Khrushchey will be overwhelm- 
ing. 
But will Mr. Khrushchev learn anything 
when he visits this country? He has been 
described as an outmoded Marxist. Yet the 
basic problem remains that he is a Marxist 
of the first dedication, outmoded or not. 


fiercely about the progress communism will 
continue to make. 

It must be recalled that the Soviet 
Premier canceled his proposed trip to 
Scandinavia after the free press and free 
public opinion criticized it. 

If the visit goes through as planned at this 
stage Khrushchey should be shown the real 
America. We are told he is ignorant about 
many basic things which exist in this coun- 
try. His criticism of the American ex- 
hibition in Moscow would seem to confirm 
this. 


It is hard to describe what is typically 
American, But we sincerely feel that the 
things denied the Russian people, and 
which we take so much for granted, should 
be emphasized very strongly. Let him see 
the religious fervor of our American people. 
The great number of churches and church- 
conducted schools should be displayed to 
him. Let him know our religious heritage 
of yesterday and our dedication and deter- 
mination today to follow the law of God 18 
what has made us free and strong. 

Let him see the freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. He should be made to 
taste the genuineness of our liberty and the 
wealth of opportunity offered our young. 

Take him to the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor where he can read this 
inscription: “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, the wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
— to me. I lift my lamp beside the golden 

oor.” 

(Incidentally, the reference for the cor- 
rectness of the above quoted quotation was 
the World Almanac, the book. recently 
banned by the Soviets at our exhibition in 
Moscow.) 
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Mr. Khrushchey won't learn much of the 
real America by looking at skyscrapers and 
gadgets. He can learn if we prove by fact 
and deed that we have concern for all races, 
creeds and color. Housing for the poor, 
equal rights for Negroes, and social security 
benefits for millions will make him realize 
ours is truly a thrice-blessed Nation. 

If Nikita Khrushchev comes to the United 
States it will be difficult for the American 
people to see the heads of our Government 
entertaining a man who doesn't even de- 
serve the title of a gentleman. 

It will not be easy to have our shores 
darkened by the image of a man dedicated 
to destroying us. It will be even more try- 
ing to face a man whose crimes have shocked 
and stunned the entire civilized world. It 
would take many volumes to detail the 
havoc and misery this man has cast upon 
mankind. Josef Stalin, who deported and 
exterminated 6 million kulaks (farmers) 
described it as “socialist construction,” 

Nikita Khrushchey dismisses people from 
the face of the earth describing their crimes 
as “socialist illegality.” 

Tens of millions of people have suffered 
from the hands of Communist rulers. Yet 
in trying to justify his terribly evil system, 
the Soviet dictator says, “some innocent peo- 
ple suffered.” He will never admit the crime 
of the system itself. 

If and when the Soviet Premier visits 
America, Catholics especially should recall, 
as indeed all Christians should, that this 
man has spent most of his life fighting 

jon. 

In March of 1958 he is quoted as saying, 
“I think that there is no God, and for a long 
time I have had such an idea. Iam an ad- 
herent of a scientific outlook. Science and 
the belief in supernatural powers cannot go 
together, especially if you have a thoroughly 
logical outlook.” 

September will not be the usually charm- 
ing month this year that it most generally 
is. American Christian hearts will be heavy. 
For all Christians the time of the visit of 
Mr. Khrushchey should be a period of in- 
tensified prayer, asking God to send the 
grace of conversion to a man determined to 
destroy all things men of good will love 
and cherish. 

Charity demands we love our enemies, and 
those who persecute us. The dictates of 
charity must be in evidence during these 
future hectic days. 


The Watumull Foundation Contribution 
to East-West Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
the Johnson-Burns bill, now title VI of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1959—Public 
Law 86-108—provides for the establish- 
ment in Hawaii of a center for cultural 
and technical interchange between the 
Western and the Eastern Worlds—in 
other words, it provides for the establish- 
ment of an East-West university. 

It was my high privilege to cosponsor 
this bill with the very able, knowledge- 
able and prescient majority leader of the 
Senate, the Honorable Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son of Texas. ‘The able Congressman D. 
S. Saunp joined in sponsoring the meas- 
ure in the House, 
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The purpose of the bill was to utilize to 
the maximum extent possible the out- 
standing abilities and to develop to the 
maximum the exceptional capabilities of 
the great Americans of Hawaii whose 
ancestors came from the nations of the 
Orient, or who themselves came from the 
Orient. 

The geographic position of Hawaii 
between the shores of Asia and North 
America accentuates the cultural meet- 
ing of East and West in the peoples of 
Hawaii. Thus, the State-to-be of Hawaii 
was a most natural locale for the institu- 
tion envisioned by the very great major- 
ity leader and myself—an institution 
which we sincerely believe can do more to 
bring peace in the world than any other 
means, which we believe, is the only 
means by which true peace in the world 
can ever be attained. . 

Ample evidence of the part that the 
people of Hawaii can play in bringing 
understanding between the peoples of 
the East and the West is afforded in pri- 
vate and public efforts already underway 
in Hawaii as a result of the initiative 
and vision of the people of Hawaii. 

One of the outstanding of these en- 
deavors is the Watumull Foundation. 
This foundation was founded by G. J. 
Watumull in 1942 and incorporated in 
1956. It is presently administered by a 
board of trustees whose chairman is Mr. 
G. J. Watumull, with Mr. Milton Cades, 
president; Miss Doris E. Bennett, Mr. 
J. Russell Cades, Mr. Hugh C. Tennent, 
Mrs. Ellen J. Watumull and Mr. David 
Watumull as trustees. 

On July 10, it was my privilege to at- 
tend a special award luncheon of the 
foundation at which Dr. Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishnan, Vice President of India, and 
Dr. Charles A. Moore, sponsor of the 
recent outstandingly successful East- 
West International Philosophical Con- 
ference, were honored by the foundation 
with special awards by the Watumull 
Foundation. 

At this luncheon there was presented 
a history of the Watumull Foundation as 
well as an account of their awards activ- 
ities which I included herewith as an 
example of how the East and West do 
meet in Hawaii, and the great potential 
Hawaii has as the bridge between the 
nations of the East and our own great 
country. 

The Watumull Foundation is indeed 
a tribute to the initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and charity of Mr. G. J. Watumull 
and his family. 

It is also a tribute to the Watumull 
family’s great love for the United States 
as well as for their mother land. 

The part played by the Watumull 
Foundation to understanding between 
India and the United States cannot be 
underestimated. 

History oF TRE WATUMULL FOUNDATION 

The Watumull Foundation was established 
in 1942 by G. J. Watumull of Honolulu with 
three purposes in view: (1) To promote bet- 
ter understanding between India and the 
United States (India’s independence at that 
time was only a remote possibility); (2) to 
increase India’s national efficiency (for only 
5 percent of her industrial potential was 
developed at that time, and both agricul- 
tural production and educational develop- 
ment were woefully inadequate); and (3) to 
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support cultural, charitable, and educational 
rograms in Hawall. 

p In order to promote better understand- 
ing between India and the United States, 
the Watumull Foundation has sent several 
distinguished Americans to lecture in Indian 
universities or to carry on special projects 
furthering this purpose. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, the great American friend of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, Mr. Merle Curti, the Amer- 
ican historian and authority on Federal con- 
stitutions, and Dr. Paul Arthur Schiipp, edi- 
tor of the Library of Living Philosopher 
series, including “The Philosophy of Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan,” are a few who have 
visited India sponsored by the Watumull 
Foundation. The most eminent Indian 
whom the foundation has brought to the 
United States is Dr. Radhakrishnan, our 
guest of honor today. He lectured in 14 of 
our great universities in 1946. 

The Watumull Foundation has provided 
funds to about 30 American universities and 
colleges for the purchase of books about 
India for their libraries, available to under- 
graduate as well as graduate students. And 
books for similar libraries in India have 
been purchased in the United States, in or- 
der that students and readers in India may 
know our country. However, most of the 
books sent to India are technical, medical, 
and professional, and in no sense propa- 
ganda material. 

The foundation has also supported spe- 
cial lectureships held by Indians in the 
United States, notably the American Uni- 
versity and the Catholic University of 
America, both in Washington, D.C.: New 
York University and the University of 
Hawaii. 

In furtherance of its second purpose of 
increasing India's national efficiency, the 
Watumull Foundation initiated a program 
of bringing fine Indian scholars, mostly uni- 
versity professors, to the United States, for 
postgraduate studies or postdoctoral re- 
search for 1 to 3 years in nation-building 
fields such as education, medicine, agricul- 
ture, dentistry, engineering, chemistry, 
physics, veterinary medicine, etc. Thirty- 
five men and women came under this pro- 
gram. Many of them now hold top posts in 
thelr fields not only in India, but in Africa, 
Malaya, WHO, FAO, and even in the United 
States. The foundation has given innumer- 
able grants-in-aid to Indian students in 
American universities; has given over 200 
scholarships to displaced Sindhi students in 
India (86 in the past year alone), has given 
6 beta ray eye applicators to strategic hos- 
pitais in India, gave the first spectrophotom- 
eter, the first cornhusker, the first elec- 
tric compost grinder to India. The founda- 
tion has had the cooperation of several 
American industries in providing industrial 
training for about 10 Indians, has had 18 
Indian doctors, men and women, trained in 
contraceptive techniques at the Margaret 
Sanger Research Bureau. It also initiated 
the Third International Planned Parenthood 
Conference held in Bombay in 1952, which 
was inaugurated by Dr. Radhakrishnan. 

BOOK PRIZE 


The foundation program of especial inter- 
est to this gathering is the biennial book 
prize awarded through the American His- 
torical Association to the best book about 
some phase of India’s history, politics, eco- 
nomics or related subjects, published in the 
United States in the 2-year period preced- 
ing the award year. A committee of dis- 

ed historians, all members of the 
association, select the prize-winning book or 
books. On three occasions the award has 
been divided between two authors. The 
prize was first awarded in 1948 to: 

1. “Chanhu-Daro Excavations,” by Ernest 
Mackay (awarded posthumously). 

2.(a) “A Pageant of India’s History,” by 
Gertrude Emerson Sen; (b) “John Company 
at Work,” by Holden Furber. 
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3. (a) “Life of Mahatma Ghandi,” by Louis 
Fisher; (b) India in the New Era, by T. Wal- 
ter Wallbank. 

4. (a) “The White Umbrella,” by D. Mac- 
kencie Brown; (b) “The United States, India 
and Pakistan,” by W. Norman Brown. 

5. (1958) “Sources of Indian Tradition,” 
edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary. 

In addition the Watumull Poundation has 
on occasion given special awards to works 
about India, other than historical or polit- 
ical books, notably one by Swami Nikhi- 
lananda dealing with the Great Scriptures— 
and religious and philosophical teachings of 
the country. 

VIVEKANANDA, HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 


Another special award was given to Miss 
Juliette May Fraser of Honolulu for her 
beautiful book “Ke Anuenue.” 

The foundation also purchases books for 
distribution to college, university, and pub- 
lic libraries both in the United States and 
India if, in its estimation, such a book will 
create better understanding, at least of some 
aspect of life, between the two countries. A 
few years ago a philosophical work entitled 
“Epitomization” by Dr. George Conger was 
sent to a number of libraries, especially in 
India. Three authors whose works have re- 
ceived. recognition, either by awards or dis- 
tribution, are with us today—Dr. D. Macken- 
zie Brown, Dr. George P. Conger, and 
Swami Nikhalananda. 

We are gathered here today to present a 
special award to the editors of “A Source 
Book in Indian Philosophy,” edited jointly 
by Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and Dr. 
Charles A. Moore, and published in 1957 by 
Princeton University Press. In it are in- 
cluded “the chief riches of more than 3,000 
years of Indian philosophical thought—the 
ancient Vedas—the Upanishads—the epics— 
the treatises of the heterodox and orthodox 
systems—the commentaries of the scholastic 
perlod—and contemporary writings.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice President of 
India, and certainly the greatest living In- 
dian philosopher, belongs to the world, not 
only to his own country. His philosophical 
works are many, beginning with his first 
book, developed from his M.A, thesis in 1908. 
They number nearly 200 including almost 30 
books. 

His honors also are many, including a 
knighthood, and honorary degrees from 
many universities, including the University 
of Hawaii. His academic career is long and 
distinguished with professorships in several 
Indian universities and also at Oxford. He 
has been vice chancellor of two Indian uni- 
versities, India’s ambassador to the USSR. 
from 1949 to 1952, president of UNESCO in 
1952, and vice president of India since 1952. 
In recognition of his great contribution to 
better understanding between East and West, 
the Watumull Foundation takes great pride 
in presenting its citation and accompanying 
award to Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
scholar, philosopher, diplomat, 

The Watumull Foundation on this occasion 
also wishes to recognize the splendid con- 
tribution made by Dr. Charles A. Moore, to 
the “Source Book in Indian Philosophy,” for 
it was he who did the long, painstaking work 
of choosing the selections, editing them, 
proo the book and ralsing the funds 
for its publication. Dr. Moore spent a year at 
Benares Hindu University in India and in 
England at Oxford, working with Dr. Ra- 
dhakrishnan, While in India he also con- 
ferred with many other distinguished phi- 
losophers, with the result that this work con- 
tains the finest selections, in a compact form, 
of Indian philosophical thought ever brought 
together in one volume. This book is a 
must, especially for Western students of In- 
dian thought. 

Dr. Moore’s talents lle not only in the fleld 
of philosophy but also in the administrative 
field, and it is due to his efforts, in large 
measure, that three great international phil- 
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osophical conferences have been held in 
Honolulu at the University of Hawall in 1939, 
1949 and 1959. i 

The Watumull Foundation takes great 
pleasure, therefore, in presenting a citation 
and special award to Dr. Charles A. Moore, 
professor of philosophy of the University of 
Hawaii and director of the Third East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGrEssIoNAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recozp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
= Recorp should be processed through this 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, BTYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim ~e- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recon for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
willbe submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recond style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation Of withheld remarks —If manu 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Concrisstonat RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) & news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first ttem received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed, This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks; 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 

ted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorv which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate 5 
script and prepare headings for ma 
be printed in the Ap , and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Klrushchey’s Forthcoming Visit to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been much comment 
from people in public life and from the 
press regarding Mr. Khrushchey’s forth- 
coming visit to this country. Some of 
it has been too optimistic, some too pes- 
simistic. 

I believe that a particularly sensible 
and intelligent editorial appeared in the 
Amarillo Daily News of August 14, 1959, 
which gave recognition to the views of 
my friend, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that an editorial entitled “Nikita 
May Be Curious To See United States of 
America, but Many Want To See Him, 
Too,” be printed in the Appead‘x of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nrkrra May Be Cunious To SEE UNTTED STATES 
BUT Many Want To SEE Him, Too 

What do we show Soviet Premer Nikita S. 
Khrushchev? To some extent the Soviet 
Communist Party boss has answered the 
question for us: we show him what he wants 
to see. It is known he has made certain 
definite specifications. He wants to visit 
Washington, naturally, and New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco—always a favorite 
with foréign visitors. 

Less specifically, he wants to go to Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Florida, and some farm State 
in the Middle West. And he would like to 
see something of smalltown life, say, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's boyhod home of Abilene, 
Kans. 

Other stops on the itinerary will be 
worked out between the State Department 
and the Soviet Embassy in Washington. So 
many invitations have been tendered that 
this intrinsically unwanted guest begins to 
appear a social lion. Foy D. Kohler, the vet- 
eran Foreign Service officer given the job of 
Coordinator of “Khrushchey's tour, is scarce- 
ly to be envied. 

Khrushchevy's desire to see an example of 
American agriculture could well be satisfied 
by an invitation to the Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
farm of Roswell Garst, who has twice visited 
Soviet Russia and says of Khrushchev, It's 
his turn to come to our house.” The Soviet 
Premier will see America's farms at their 
booming best despite the brakes of Govern- 
ment controls. He will see lush fields of 
high-yielding corn, cattle at a record peak 
in numbers, hog production at a peacetime 
high, bins crammed full of surplus corn, the 
Most highly mechanized grain harvest in 
the world, 
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Khrushchev also wants to see U.S. indus- 
try, and the State Department is consider- 
ing two of the Nation’s heaviest industrial 
complexes, the Pittsburgh and Detroit areas. 
Here again he will see capitalism booming, 
with industrial production—at a new peak 
at midyear—65 percent greater than the av- 
erage of the 3 years immediately prior to the 
Korean war, A settlement of the steel strike 
would make a welcome addition to the pic- 
ture of overall prosperity. 

What might, indeed, most impress Khru- 
shchey would be a flight over one of our 
great industrial areas, with thousands and 
thousands of automobiles—worker’s auto- 
mobiles—packed tightly inside plant parking 
lots. 

Invitations continue to come in from 
hamlets, from villages, and from counties 
as well as from cities, many of them from 
chambers of commerce inspired by local 
pride. At least one plea has been made—by 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, the Oregon 
Democrat—that Khrushchev be shown “the 
gentler, more compassionate, and more 
human side of America.” 

NEUBERGER says he believes the Communist 
leader would be more moved by American 
schoolchildren or by an American seeking 
an answer to the grim riddle of cancer than 
by “a panorama of American weapons and 
factories.” To those suggestions could be 
added many other kinds of individuals and 
groups who make up our diverse society— 
labor unions in the meeting hall, granges, 
PTA's, college students in the healthy frenzy 
of a football rally. The list is endless; only 
the brevity of Khrushchev's time here im- 
poses the discipline of selectivity. 


Vice Adm. G. D. Murray, USN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Navy, throughout its great career, 
has had many outstanding officers, 
whose names are an important part of 
the history of our country, and an im- 
portant part of the history of the U.S. 
Navy. One of these officers, now de- 
ceased, is Vice Adm. G. D. Murray, who 
gave his entire life in the service of our 
country, for a period of more than 50 
years; from the time of his appointment 
to the U.S. Naval Academy in 1907 un- 
til the time of his retirement. Vice Ad- 
miral Murray was not only a great naval 
leader, but a warrior, and a fighter, and 
a great American. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article about Vice 
Admiral Murray, which appeared in the 
Golden Gate Federal News of February- 
March 1949: 


Vice Abt. G. D. MURRAY, WESTIRN SEA Faon~ 
TIER CHIEF, Has ILLUSTRIOUS CAREER 

Vice Admiral Murray, born in Boston, 
Mass., July 6, 1889, attended Henry L. Pierce 
Grammar School and Mechanic Arts High 
School in Boston before his appointment to 
the US. Naval Academy from his native 
State in 1907. Graduated in June 1911, he 
served at sea, as then required by law, be- 
fore he was commissioned ensign, March 7, 
1912. He was promoted to lleutenant (jun- 
ior grade), March 7, 1915, during the World 
War received temporary promotion to lieu- 
tenant and lieutenant commander, was 
commissioned in the latter rank February 
11, 1922, and subsequently was promoted as 
follows: Commander, June 4, 1931; captain, 
July 1, 1939; rear admiral, May 7, 1942; and 
vice admiral, November 29, 1944. 

After graduation in 1911, Vice Admiral 
Murray served consecutively in the USS. 
Virginia and the USS. Ammen until De- 
cember 1914. Following Instruction in aero- 
nautics at the works of the Burgess Co., 
Marblehead, Mass., he reported in February 
1915 to the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fia., for flight training. Designated naval 
aviator No. 22 on September 20, 1915, he has 
served continuously with naval aviation 
since that time. Detached from the Pensa- 
cola Station in January 1916, he had duty 
for 3 months as naval inspector of aeronau- 
tical material, works of the Burgess Co. at 
Marblehead, and later at Boston, Mass. 

‘TRANSFERRED 

In April 1916, Vice Admiral Murray was 
transferred to duty as inspector of aeronau- 
tical material, works of the Gallandet Aero- 
plane Co., Norwich, Conn., and was 
in that assignment when the United States 
entered the World War in April 1917. He had 
duty at the Naval Air Station, Naval Operat- 
ing Base, Hampton Roads, Va., from January 
to July 1918, when he became Commander, 
Nayal Air Station, Anacostia, D.C., the first 
commanding officer of that station. Detached 
from command of the Anacostia Air Station 
in November 1919, he served as executive 
officer of the Naval Air Station, San Diego, 
Calif., from December of that year until Au- 
gust 1921 when he joined the aircraft tender 
Aroostook. Assigned duty with squadrons 
attached to that tender, he later commanded 
Spotting Squadron 5. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR 

Detached from the Aroostook in September 
1922, Vice Admiral Murray served as chief 
inspector, Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the first line officer (naval aviator) 
to serve in that capacity, until November 
1923 when he reported to Aircraft Squadrons, 
Battle Fleet. San Diego, Calif., for duty in 
connection with organizing Torpedo Squad- 
ron 20. On December 5, 1923, he assumed 
command of that squadron, the first aircraft 
squadron ordered to Asiatic station, attached 
to the U.S.S. Huron and later the US. S. Ajar. 
For his services in organizing and adminis- 
tering Torpedo Squadron 20, an assignment 
which extended-to May 13, 1925, he received 
a letter of commendation from the com- 
mander in chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

In June 1925, Vice Admiral Murray reported 
for duty in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the course in aeronautics at the Naval 
Academy, Anna Md., serving as senior 
naval aviator for the indoctrinal flight train- 
ing of midshipmen until December of that 
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year, He then had duty in the Plans Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. until ber 
1927, with additional duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations during the latter 
part of that period. In October 1927 he re- 
ported for duty as aviation aide on the staff 
of Adm. (now retired) Louis R. de Steiguer, 
U.S.N., Commander in Chief, Battle Fleet, 
U.S.S. California flagship, continuing that 
duty when Adm, (now retired) William V. 
Pratt, U.S.N., succeeded to the command in 
June 1928. A year later he joined the USS. 
Wright, flagship of Aircraft Squadrons, 
Scouting Force, serving as her executive offi- 
cer until December 1929. 

From January 1930 until May 1933, Vice 
Admiral Murray was assistant naval at- 
taché at the American Embassies in London, 
Engiand; Paris, France; Berlin, Germany; 
and the Hague, the Netherlands. 
that period he was technical assistant for 
the Navy of the American delegation to the 
sixth session of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in November 1930. After his 
return to the United States in June 1933, 
he served for 2 years as head of the air 
department of the aircraft carrier Saratoga, 
flagship of Aircraft, Battle Force, and Car- 
rier Division 1. In June 1935 he returned 
to the Pensacola Air Station as superin- 
tendent of aviation training when aviation 
cadet training was established. In June 
1936 he became executive officer of the Pen- 
sacola Air Station, serving in that capacity 
until May 1937 when he rejotned the Sar- 
atoga as executive officer. A year later he 
assumed command of the USS. Langley, 
converted in 1937 from an experimental air- 
craft carrier to a seaplane tender. He com- 
manded the Langley, operating with Scout- 
ing Force, U S. Fleet, until June 1939 when 
he again had duty in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department, serving as head 
of the personnel division until March 1941. 

COMMANDED 


Vice Admiral Murray commanded the air- 
craft carrier Enterprise from March 21, 1941, 
until June 30, 1942. During that period the 
Enterprise was engaged in 1941 in trans- 
porting planes and squadrons from the 
United States to various island bases in the 
Pacific. Late in November of that year, 
as part of a force under command of Fleet 
< Adm, (then Vice Adm.) William F. Halsey, 
USN, she transported Marine fighter planes 
to Wake Island and was returning to Pearl 
Harbor at the time of the Japanese attack, 
December 7, 1941, Delayed by a storm, 
the Enterprise launched planes from her air 
group 6 that Sunday morning for a sched- 
uled landing on airfields at Pearl Harbor. 
These planes ran into the midst of the 
surprise attack and thus became the only 
carrier- based aircraft to participate in that 
action and the subsequent unsuccessful 
search for- the fleeting enemy. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


In February 1942, the Enterprise, under 
command of Vice Admiral Murray and fiying 
the flag of Admiral Halsey, launched her 
planes in the successful raid on the Marshall 
and Gilbert Isiands. In this, the first com- 
bat test ever participated in by an American 
aircraft carrier and the first offensive blow 
in the war against the Japanese, her flyers 
effectively proved the potency of air attack 
from a mobile, floating base, accounting for 
35 Japanese aircraft, 13 auxiliary and patrol 
yessels, 1 cruiser, 1 seaplane tender and nu- 
merous storehouses, hangars, and other land 
targets. Later in February she participated 
in -the successful raid on Wake Island, in 
enemy hands since December 22, 1941, and in 
March made a successful raid on Marcus 
Island. In April she escorted the carrier 
Hornet to within 800 miles of Tokyo for the 
Hornet’s launching of 16 Army bombers for 
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Lt. Gen. James Doolittle’s famous first raid 
on the Japanese Capital. In the Battle of 
Midway, June 4-6, 1942, in which the carriers 
Enterprise, Hornet, and Yorktown took part 
the air group from the Enterprise sank the 
large enemy carriers Kaka and Akagi, and to- 
gether with the Yorktown air group, sank the 
Japanese carrier Soryu and damaged an en- 
emy battleship in an engagement which 
marked the first decisive defeat suffered by 
the Japanese Navy in 350 years, put an end 
to the long period of Japanese offensive ac- 
tion and restored the balance of naval power 
in the Pacific, 

For his services in command of the Enter- 
prise, Vice Admiral Murray was awarded the 
Navy Cross, and also received a facsimile of, 
and is entitled to wear the ribbon for, the 
Presidential Unit Citation awarded the 
Enterprise. The citations follow. 


NAVY CROSS 


“For distinguished service in the line of 
his profession, as commanding officer of the 
U.S.S. Enterprise when, on February 1, 1942, 
his ship was under a heavy bombing attack 
in enemy waters. By his courage and re- 
sourcefulness he saved his ship from serious 
damage.” 

PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION—U.S:S. 
PRISE” 

For consistently outstanding performance 
and distinguished achievement during re- 
peated action against enemy Japanese forces 
in the Pacific war area, December 7, 1941, to 
November 15, 1942. Participating in nearly 
every major carrier engagement in the first 
year of the war, the Enterprise and her Air 
Group, exclusive of her farflung destruction 
of hostile shore installation throughout the 
battle area, did sink or damage, on her 
own, a total of 35 Japanese vessels and shoot 
down a total of 185 Japanese aircraft. Her 
aggressive spirit and superb combat efficiency 
are fitting tribute to the officers and men 
who so gallantly established her as an ahead 
bulwark in defense of the American Nation.” 

Gilbert and Marshall Islands raid, Feb- 
ruary 1942. 

Wake Island raid, February 24, 1942. 

Marcus Island raid, March 4, 1942. 

Battle of Midway, June 4-6, 1942. 
ATUPA HON of Guadacanal, August 7-8, 
Battle of Stewart Islands August 24, 1942. 

Battle of Santa Cruz, October 26, 1942. 

Battle of Solomon Islands, November 14 
15, 1942. 

On July 17, 1942, Vice Admiral Murray as- 
sumed duty as Commander, Carrier Task 
Force 17, with the U.S. S. Hornet as his flag- 
ship. He was abroad that carrier in the 
Battle of Santa Cruz, October 26, 1942, when 
his task force wrecked the Japanese inva- 
sion fleet bent on driving American forces 
out of Guadacanal. In that battle the 
Hornet was so severely damaged that when 
it became apparent she could not be saved, 
she was sunk by our own naval forces. 
For his leadership at Santa Cruz, Vice Ad- 
miral Murray was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal with the following citation: 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
position of great responsibility as comman- 
der of a task force in the Battle of Santa 
Cruz Islands on October 26, 1942. Display- 
ing great tactical skill and outstanding 
leadership, Rear Admiral Murray directed the 
excellently coordinated and determined ac- 
tion against Japanese forces with the result 
that heavy losses were inflicted on enemy 
ships and air groups, thereby contributing 
immeasurably to the success of our forces 
in this engagement, The distin sery- 
ice rendered by Rear Admiral Murray and the 
devotion to duty of the units under his 
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command reflect great credit upon the U.S. 
naval service.“ 

In November 1942, Vice Admiral Murray 
returned to the Pensacola Air Station, where 
he had won his wings in 1915 to become the 
first.commander of the Naval Air Training 
Center established there, and at the same 
time Chief, Air Intermediate Training Com- 
mand. He relinquished these commands in 
January 1944 to organize and command the 
newly created Naval Air Training Command 
at Pensacola, created to coordinate and di- 
rect the entire training program. For his 
services in these assignments, which extended 
to August 1944, he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit with the following citation: 

LEGION OF MERIT 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service to the 
Government of the United States as Chief of 
Naval Air Intermediate Training and Com- 
mandant, Naval Air Training Center, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., from November 26, 1942, to Janu- 
ary 20, 1944, and as Chief of Naval Alr Train- 
ing from January 20 to August 4, 1944. 
Charged with the urgent task of expanding 
the intermediate stage of the pilot training 
program, Vice Admiral (then Rear Admiral) 
Murray handled the many complex problems 
of his vital assignment with skill and fore- 
sight, developing and maintaining the effi- 
ciency of his command with no sacrifice in 
quality of training, and subsequently, as- 
suming the duties of Chief of Naval Air 
Training, directed the integration of all 
stages of the program, By his outstanding 
ability as an organizer, an administrator and 
a leader, Vice Admiral Murray contributed 
essentially to the successful training of large 
numbers of pilots to meet the requirements 
of the naval service during its most critical 
expansion period and to the prosecution of 
our sustained fleet operations against the 
enemy,” 

On August 16, 1944, Vice Admiral Murray 
became commander, Alr Force, Pacific Fleet, 
charged with assuring that the Navy's avia- 
tion units in the Pacific be supplied with 
personnel and material. For this service in 
that command he was awarded a Gold Star 
in lieu of the second Legion of Merit, with 
the following citation: 


GOLD STAR LIEU SECOND LEGION OF MERIT 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service as 
Commander Air Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet 
from August 1944 through July 1945. He 
efficiently handled the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of this great force, and dis- 
played exceptional ability in supervising its 
organization, and the planning for effective 
utilization of the material and personnel 
under his command. He frequently inspect- 
ed forward operations in order that aircraft 
requirements might be better understood 
and complied with; and that advanced 
methods, gained from everyday experience 
with a relentless and devising enemy might 
be developed and incorporated into training 
programs. His experience and sound judg- 
ment were invaluable assets in providing for 
the improvement and maintenance of fleet 
aircraft and material. His energetic initia- 
tive, professional excellence, and devotion 
to duty contributed materially toward our 
defeat of the Japanese Empire, and were at 
all times in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the U. S. naval service.“ 

In July 1945, Vice Admiral Murray became 
Commander, Marianas, and on September 2, 
1945, acting for Fleet Adm. Chester M, Nim- 
itz, U.S.N., Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, accepted the 
formal capitulation of Truk atoll, the war- 
time command headquarters for Japanese 
holdings in the central Pacific. Ceremonies 
were held aboard the light cruiser Portland. 
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In January 1946, he was ordered to duty 
as a member of the General Board, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. On March 22, 
1946, he assumed duty as Commandant of the 
Ninth Naval District, Chicago, Hl., and as 
Commander of the Midwest Naval Area, 
On July 18, 1947, he was detached under 
orders to duty as Commander, lst Task 
Fleet, to report on August 14, 1947, 

Vice Admiral Murray was detached from 
duty as Commander 1st Task Fleet on Octo- 
ber 9, 1948. On October 20, 1948, Admiral 
Murray assumed duties as Commander West- 
ern Sea Frontier and Commander Pacific Re- 
serve Fleet with headquarters at Treasure 
Island, San Francisco. Admiral Murray was 
assigned additional duty as Commandant 
12th Naval District until relieved of that 
additional duty on December 8, 1948. 

In addition to the Navy Cross, the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the Legion of Merit 
with Gold Star, and the Presidential Unit 
Citation Ribbon, Vice Admiral Murray has 
the Mexican Service Medal (U.S. Ammen), 
the Victory Medal, and is entitled to the 
American Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp 
(U.S.8S. Enterprise); the Aalatic-Pacific Area 
Campaign Medal with Stars for the Marshall- 
Gilbert raids, Wake Island, Tokyo raids, the 
Battle of Midway, the defense of Guadal- 
canal, and the Battle of Santa Cruz; the 
American Area Campaign Medal; and the 
World War II Victory Medal. 

Retired four-star rank. 


Self-Employed Individuals Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, yes- 
terday the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], appeared before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in support of 
H.R, 10. This is the bill designed to 
provide self-employed persons with a 
Voluntary pension plan similar to that 
now accorded employees covered by em- 
ployer-financed pension, and is identical 

to my bill, S. 944. 

Iam very glad to see the able Senator 
from Utah giving his invaluable support 
to this proposal. It is a field that has 
been too long neglected, Mr. President. 

Since the Senator from Utah presented 
such an excellent case for the bill, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Sen- 
ator's testimony. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in thè 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or Senator Frank E. Moss, DEMO- 
CRAT, or Uran, Berone SENATE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE, Avcust 11, 1959 

Re H.R. 10; Self-Employed Individuals Re- 

tirement Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to testify in support of H.R. 10, the Self- 
12 Pigyed Individual’s Retirement Act of 

59. 

On June 17 of this year, Mr. David A. 
Lindsay, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, appeared before this distinguished 
committee. As spokesman for the major op- 
Ponent of this legislation, he said. “The 

asury recognizes that present law does not 

Give self-employed persons tax treatment for 
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their retirement savings comparable to that 
now accorded to employees covered by em- 
ployer-financed plans.“ 

In view of this statement, I don't believe 
it is necessary for me or other proponents 
of this legislation to waste your valuable 
time discussing whether or not an inequity 
exists, The Treasury Department admits it. 

The people of Utah are greatly concerned 
about this situation, and many of them rep- 
resenting an excellent cross-section of the 
self-employed farm folks, small retailers, 
lawyers, dentists, doctors, and many others 
have written me on numerous occasions urg- 
ing the enactment of H.R. 10. 

Naturally, they have given a lot of thought 
to their old age, and the vast majority of 
them say that they have nothing other than 
OASI to live on once they retire. They can't 
understand why they are being penalized 
because they are self-employed and do not 
work for a corporation. Gentlemen, with 
but few exceptions, these are the average 
people of my State, the middle-income group 
often referred to as the backbone of this 
great country of ours. 

I am concerned about this inequity and I 
believe that the majority of our colleagues 
feel it is time to remedy it. 

H.R. 10 was first introduced in 1951 and 
has been before the Congress for 8 years, It 
has always had bipartisan support from 
Members who feel that enactment of the 
bill is the best way to deal with this unfair 
situation. 

While the Treasury Department has ad- 
vanced a number of objections to the bill, 
their major argument is the one generally 
offered when all others have failed—"“let's 
wait until the budgetary situation is more 
favorable for tax reduction.” As part of this 
reasoning, they emphasize a revenue loss of 
$365 million, which to the best of my knowl- 
edge they are unable to substantiate. Be- 
cause of my constituents’ interest in this 
legislation, I have read a good part of the 
hearings on this bill and am inclined to feel 
that the maximum impact would not exceed 
$100 million the first year. 

Gentlemen, I am very definitely interested 
in keeping our economy in a healthy state, 
as are all the Members of this Congress. 
Surely the effect of the tax loss in the case 
of H.R. 10 is small compared with the fayor- 
able effect It will have on the 10 million 
self-employed of this country. 

These people are not asking local, State, or 
Federal governments to take care of them 
in thelr retired years. They are asking 
simply for.a postponement of tax lability so 
that they may be able to set something aside 
for their old age. They are willing to put up 
the money when they are able to spare it 
from the demands of their business. All 
they are asking of us, the Congress of the 
United States, is that we offgr them the same 
tax consideration that 18 million corporate 
employees are receiving, so that they can 
provide for themselves. 

In my opinion, it is imperative that HR. 
10 be enacted in this 86th Congress. 

Thanks for your courtesy. 


Browbeating House Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 
Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
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Northern Virginia Daily published at 
Strasburg, Va. 


Wednesday’s Washington Post editorial 
calls the House Ways and Means Committee 
members cowardly for their action in oppos- 
ing both the increase in the gasoline tax for 
interstate highway financing and the is- 
suance of bonds to further increase the debt 
of the Federal Government. Such browbeat- 
ing tactics are distasteful to citizens who are 
honestly seeking an equitable solution to the 
problems of government. 

The Washington newspapers have a pe- 
culfar opportunity to interpret the news of 
the National Capital, and therefore a greater 
influence upon the thoughts and actions of 
the Government than other newspapers 
throughout the Nation. It is unfortunate 
when that privilege and opportunity is 
abused by tactics which smack of intimida- 
tion. 

Virginia has long suffered from the inva- 
sion of its rights by attempts to impose the 
will of the editors of Washington newspapers 
upon Virginians. One of the sore spots 
which has existed throughout the years is the 
fact that Virginia has furnished national 
leaders who believe in sound fiscal policies, 
and governmental honesty in its economic 
policies. 

The Interstate Highway System is impor- 
tant, but so are the highway systems of each 
State. If there is an increase in the Federal 
gasoline tax of 14% cents this will mean the 
States will have to match more Federal In- 
terstate Highway money. Where will the 
various States obtain their increased 
tion? Certainly the States cannot 
another gasoline tax increase, 

The argument that the Interstate System 
will increase highway travel in general, and 
therefore gasoline taxes to pay for them is 
fallacious. The overall effect of the system, 
when completed, will be to cut mileage and 
reduce gasoline consumption to some small 
extent. There should naturally be a gradual 
increase in use of gasoline as the population 
increases, if the economy remains at its pres- 
ent level. 

There are arguments on both sides of the 
highway finance question, and our Washing- 
ton editor friend should not assume that all 
who disagree with him are cowards. 


add 


The Farmer’s Public Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER | 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, 
some adroit people in our country have 
what might be called a good press. The 
American farmer, of late, has been suf- 
fering what might be called a bad press. 
This is described in a thoughtful edi- 
torial, entitled “The Farmer's Public Re- 
lations,” which was published in the 
Pendleton East Oregonian of Pendleton, 
Oreg., of August 13, 1959. The editorial 
admits that some farmers have been 
amassing considerable wealth. But the 
editorial also emphasizes that the aver- 
age farmer has not done well, and it calls 
attention to the per capita income of 
American farmers in 1958 of only $1,027, 
as compared with $2,040 for nonfarm 
residents. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this informative editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FarMer’s PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Practically no one at all who's inter- 
ested in the subject will disagree that the 
present farm program isn't working as well 
as it should. Nor are there many, farmers 
included, who will disagree that it deserves 
honest criticism. Plenty of people, legis- 
lators among them, say they have solutions 
to the problem. 

Too many of these so-called solutions are 
predicated on the theory the farmer is living 
in clover and Cadillacs. The answer, too 
many of these self-styled agricultural experts 
say, is to chop the farmer off at the pockets 
by taking away the trough into which—if 
you believe these pronouncements—practi- 
cally every farmer has his snout. 

“Pull him down to the level of the average 
wage earner,” seems to be the theme, 

Hell's fire and blue mud. If the truth 
were realized, any leveling-off process to 
bring the farmer's salary into line with his 
city-dwelling cousin would have to raise the 
farmer's income. 

Last year, for instance, the average per 
-capita income of farmers was $1,027. This 
princely sum compared with $2,040 for non- 
farm people. 

To carry. this situation a bit further, those 
who find the farmer living exclusively off 
Government handouts, and who allege the 
price of food is soaring because of the farm- 
er, might take a look at the investment the 
farmer has in his job in comparison with 
the investment the average Joe has in his. 
The price of machinery and other necessary 
items being what it is, it doesn’t take much 
thinking to get the point, 

No, the farmer isn't starving. In fact, 
he's doing pretty fair in a lot of instances, 
despite the drawbacks. Here and there you 
even find one driving that Cadillac every one 
of them supposedly has. The farmer isn’t 
going to fold up, in most cases, and head 
for the employment office. 

But unless a lot of officials, including the 
Secretary of Agriculture, don’t start telling 
both sides of the story, farming is going to 
be the most maligned business the public has 
heard about in a long time, 

One of the most succinct understandings 
of the problem was voiced by a Pendleton 
man who said: “I think we all understand 
that it is exactly that way (the farmer being 
pictured as on one big gravy train when 
that’s not true) but how to get the 160 mil- 
lion people in the United States to under- 
stand it is one that confuses most of us.“ 


He went on to say something with which 
a majority of farmers probably agree: “Of 
course, as we all know, our good Secretary 
of Agriculture has done more to publicize 
the farm subsidy in a bad light than any 
other one person that I know of. He has 
used this publicity to further his farm pro- 
gram ideas. I am not too opposed to many 
of his ideas and promises for solving some of 
our farm problems. But I am opposed to 
his methods of publicity in which he builds 
up all this bad press and public relationships 
tor the farm people.” 

The same thing was said in another way 
recently by Ed Lawrence of Waltsburg at 
a public relations school for county associa- 
tlon of wheatgrowers officials at Spokane. 
Lawrence is a wheat farmer and chairman of 
the Washington Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers Committee on Public Relations, Said he, 
in part: 
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“The bombardnmient aimed at farmers is 
bewildering when you consider that net 
farm income slipped from $17 billion in 
1952 to less than $14 billion in 1957. In the 
meantime labor and industry are enjoying 
bigger and better prosperity. The prices of 
farm products has declined 20 percent in a 
few short years and yet we're all pictured 
as rural tycoons, 

“Agriculture is still the economic basis for 
smalltown America. The prosperity of Main 
Street merchants is largely dependent on how 
the surrounding farmers make out. 

“We want to say that farmers aren't liv- 
ing high on the hog these days and that the 
corporation-type farm is a rarity. Most of 
our food production comes from middle-sized 
farms and they are feeling the pinch of lower 
prices and higher costs. And the future 
looks ever worse. 

“We should bring out that research, which 
leads to higher yields, is benefiting the con- 
sumer as much or more than the farmer. If 
we still farmed with the techniques of 1940 
there would now be a food shortage in this 
country and the Nation’s food bill, it is esti- 
mated, would be $8 billion higher than it is 
now. 

“It is confusing why so many writers want 
the farmers to get off at economy junction 
while most everyone else keeps riding the 
gravy train. I hear no viewing with alarm 
the fact that there is now an $8 billion pile 
of price-supported metals. It involves al- 
most as much Federal funds as farm sur- 
pluses. People aren't perturbed over the 
Armed Forces $50 billion stockpile of manu- 
facturer goods, which we might suspect help 
labor and industry. Both of these accumula- 
tions have the advantage of coming under 
the handy heading of ‘national defense.’ 

“By law, 500 million bushels of wheat are 
supposed to be reserved for national emer- 
gency, but strangely enough no one has ever 
set it aside. All the wheat the Government 
has is called just plain ‘surplus.’ It's all 
chalked up to the account of the farmer. 

“It is unfortunate that the word ‘sub- 
sidy’ seems to be gaining such a poor repu- 
tation. Actually there have been subsidies 
given to certain groups since the founding 
of our Republic." 

There it is in a nutshell. Now if the 
squirrels could only be made to understand. 


Polish Americans Hit Khrushchey Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter to the public by 
Rt. Rey. L. A. Sikora, national director 
of the Polish American Congress: 


POLISH AMERICANS Hirt KHRUSHCHEY Visrr 


Millions of Americans do not approve of 
Khrushchev's visit. Strong voices objecting 
are heard from the average American citizen- 
ry. Religious leaders, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, volced their strong objections. Not 
a few of our Congressmen and Senators do 
not see any benefit resulting from this visit, 
Six million Americans of Polish ancestry 
know the background of Nikita. That is why 
we object to his visit here. It ls an insult to 
all subjugated nations for whom America is 
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the ideal of democracy, 4 beacon of hope. 
We have followed the rise of bolshevism and 
its insidious conquests and its propaganda 
of infiltration. 

We recall how the Soviets stabbed Poland 
in September 1939, how the Soviets forcibly 
evacuated 8 million inhabitants of eastern 
Poland to Siberia and to labor camps, From 
that time Soviet hands are covered with new 
bloodsheds. We remember the Katyn mur- 
der of 12,000 Polish Army officers. Our own 
congressional inyestigating committee made 
a report on July 1952, calling it the most in- 
humane massacre of our times, 

The defense of Warsaw and the infamous 
stalemating of American aviators by the So- 
viets is well known. The subjugating and 
absorbing of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
other small nations has shocked the Ameri- 
can public. It is not revenge that we seek, 
but the correction of injustices and the 
return of freedom and liberty to the nations 
in bondage, conquered and occupied by the 
Soviets. 

We feel this more keenly because this in- 
vitation came so soon after Mr. Nrxon’s visit 
to Poland, where he was received with such 
great enthusiasm as a representative of our 
great democratic Nation. America is the 
only ray of hope for Poland in this bewil- 
dered world. United States of America is 
their only beacon of freedom. At the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Mr. Nrxon told the Polish 
people that he was happy to visit Poland 
and that relations between our countries 
have improved and that we“ are working 
together in the economic area, 

After placing a wreath at the Polish Un- 
known Soldier's tomb, Mr. Nrxon wrote in 
the guestbook: “In tribute to the epic cour- 
age and sacrifice of Polish soldiers through- 
out history.” Here a great crowd broke out 
in emotional shouts: Long live Nrxon. 
Long live Eisenhower. God bless America.” 
And next day we hear of the invitation ex- 
tended to Nikita Khrushchey. We fear an- 
other Yalta, when Stalin, Roosevelt, and 
Churchill sold Poland and other nations 
down the river. One could not do business 
with Stalin, nor with Hitler, nor can one 
do business with Khrushchev, who is their 
natural offspring. 

One cannot argue, neither can one con- 
vince those international evildoers, set on 
the conquest of the world. To fight evil, 
we must be strong, we must pray as we com- 
bat moral evils by vigilance and prayer 
fortified by fasting. 

On the vigil of the 20th anniversary of 
the outbreak of World War II, may we be 
vigilant, firm with Nikita Khrushchev, and 
pray that some good may result, 

Rt. Rev. L. A. SIKORA, 
National Director, Polish American 
Congress, 


Tribute to Judge Clem McClelland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS t 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Houston Chronicle 
gave recognition to a distinguished 
jurist and civic leader of Houston, Tex. 
He is Judge Clem McClelland, who has 
been judge of the Harris County probate 
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court for over 9 years, Judge McClcl- 
land was appointed to the court shortly 
after it was created in 1949, and has been 
elected four times since then, without 
opposition. 

Judge McClelland is widely known and 
respected for his ability and his com- 
passion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Houston 
Chronicle of August 14, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEIGHBOR or Nore—Jupse Given COLD WEL- 
COME 
(By Bill Porterfield) 

It was a freezing New Year's Day, 10940, 
when Clem McClelland came to Houston to 
make his mark. 

He had a new law degree, and the high 
dreams of all young men who find themselves 
searching the great stone faces of the cities. 
The thought of fallure never entered his 
head, 

The towering figure of the Georgia boy ap- 
peared at law offices throughout the city, 
only to be turned Sway. 

Such jobs were scarce, he was told. There 
was war in Europe. 

SAW MOVIE 

McClelland bought a paper and read that 
Finnish ski troops were mopping up Russians 
on the Arctic front. The new year looked 
dreary, but only for a moment. McClelland 
threw the paper in a trash eat and went to 
see Wallace Berry in a movie at the Uptown. 

Four months later after filling part-time 
jobs, McClelland opened his first law office 
in the then Second National Bank Building, 
hired a secretary, and started looking for 
clients. 

He married the former Doris Cook, a legal 
Secretary, in 1941, 

People in trouble found McClelland to be 
sympathetic, hardworking and honest. He 
had one other qualification. He knew law. 

In 1947, County Judge Glenn Perry, 
bogged down in the disposition of probate 
matters, hired McClelland as an assistant. 
McClelland buried himself in a study of pro- 
bate law, took the load off Judge Perry. 

APPOINTED TO BENCH 

In 1949 the legisinture created the first 
Probate court in Texas history. 

McClelland was appointed to the bench of 
the new court here. 

He was sworn in January 3, 1950, exactly 


10 years and 2 days after setting foot in 


Houston. 

McClelland has held that post through 
four elective terms without opposition 

He has been a force in overhauling anti- 
quated State probate statutes. i 

Ask him how he feels about being a judge, 
and he may tell you, Sir Thomas Noon Tal- 
fourd once wrote: ` 

“Fill the seats of justice with good men, 
Not so absolute in goodness as to forget what 
human frailty is.” 

McClelland has said he learned tolerance 
from his father, now a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

He was inspired to enter the law profes- 
sion by an uncle, a successful attorney in 
McClelland's birthplace, Griffin, Ga. 

McClelland did undergraduate work at the 
University of Arkansas and completed his 
law degree at the University of Texas. 

Off the bench, Judge McClelland Is a tire- 
less clyic and fraternal leader. At present, 
he is illustrious potentate of the Arabia 
Temple Shrine, a member of the city’s youth 
commission, a member of the Masonic Lodge 
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and the Scottish Rite bodies, and the First 
Presbyterian Church. He is also active in 
Little League baseball. 

The judge lives at 4514 Ivanhoe with his 
wife and three children. 


Lake Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOYLE, Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Public Works Committee has voted out 
the O'Brien bill, H.R. 1, and in consid- 
ering the merits of this piece of legisla- 
tion a recent editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune should prove both in- 
formative and instructive in evaluating 
the meritorious request for additional 
water from Lake Michigan on a l-year 
trial basis. 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 17, 
1959 

Coming ro COURT WITH CLEAN HANDS 

The Senate Public Works Committee is to 
vote Monday on legislation authorizing Chi- 
cago to divert an additional 1,000 cubic feet 
of water a second from Lake Michigan for 
purposes of improved sanitation and navi- 
gation, This authority, already voted by 
the House, is on a 1-year experimental basis. 
The additional water would supplement the 
present authorized diversion of 1,500 cubic 
second feet, 

We trust that the committee itself will 
not be diverted from Chicago's pressing needs 
into consideration of the emergency that 
has arisen at Milwaukee through pollution 
of the lake. All of that city’s lake beaches 
have been ordered closed because effiuent 
from the Milwaukee sewage treatment works 
has made the lake a “cesspool,” as conditions 
are described by the Milwaukee health com- 
missioner. 

Not that Milwaukee's difficulties are not 
relevant to Chicago’s petition for more di- 
version to help its sewage treatment pro- 
gram. Milwaukee and the State of Wis- 
consin have been the most vociferous op- 
ponents of help for Chicago. Their spokes- 
men have represented the Milwaukee treat- 
ment program as perfection. 

In view of the conditions that have de- 
veloped on the Milwaukee lake front, we 
believe it pertinent that the Senate commit- 
tee review some of the Wisconsin statements 
and objections to determine whether they 
are truthful and were made in good faith. 

Here ts a statement from Oscar Muegge, 
Wisconsin State sanitary engineer; “Records 
of the Milwaukee sewerage commission show 
that the effluent of adequate, properly op- 
erated activated sludge plants will contain 
less than 5 percent of the bacteria initially 
present. Laboratory tests further show that 
pouring disinfectants 4 parts per million 
with 8 to 10 minutes’ contact will reduce the 
bacteria remaining to one-half of 1 percent 
or les . There is every reason to be- 
lieve that equally effective purification could 
be obtained at Chicago.” 

But Milwaukee bathers are warned that to 
enter the lake from which Milwaukee ob- 
tains its drinking water may expose them 
to typhoid or amoebic dysentery. 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin charged 
in his statement that Chicago “held down 
taxes by drifting along with an outmoded 
sewage disposal system, Yet the Milwaukee 
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health commissioner, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel. 
conceded that it would cost $500 million to 
eliminate pollution at Milwaukee. He 
termed the remedy “economically impos- 
sible.” 

Mayor Frank Zeidler of Milwaukee offered 
facts which he asserted proved that Chicago's 
sanitary district “is not taking enough 
vigorous steps to reduce industrial pollution 
and * has not operated its works at 
greatest efficiency.’ He held up the threat 
that it might be necessary to federalize the 
Chicago sanitary system. What are the 
mayor’s views about the desirability of fed- 
eralizing Milwaukee's sanitary system, now 
that it presents a menace to public health? 

Senator WILLIAM Peoxmire, in his testi- 
mony, displayed a jar of liquid taken directly 
from the pipe the effluent goes in at Mil- 
waukee. He said, “I understand that some 
people drink this. Iam not going to drink 
this this morning, but I would like to show 
it to the committee because, as you can see, 
in the first place it is transparent, there Is 
no color to it, In the second place, this is 
sealed, but I can assure you there is no odor. 
It is stable, and we discharge that effluent 
within a couple of miles of where we take in 
our drinking water.’ 

The Senate committee should require 
Senator Proxmims to demonstrate his faith 
by drinking this Milwaukee tonic. From the 
character of all this Wisconsin testimony, 
it should be able to establish whether the 
attack of that State and of the city of Mil- 
waukee on the Chicago diversion plea is 
honest. Then it should vote Chicago the 
help it needs to prevent a repetition of the 
Milwaukee experience. 


A Parent’s Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record- 
News is known for its fine reporting and 
distinguished editorials. 

Because of my interest in the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, I took a 
particular interest in an editorial en- 
titled, “A Parent’s Responsibility,” which 
appeared in that newspaper on August 
13, 1959. This editorial takes a close 
look at the meaning of the word “‘disci- 
pline" and I think it shows clearly that 
freedom and discipline can be properly 
balanced, and that this is in a child's 
best interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

A PARENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 

It's an old story that people in this coun- 
try love children. It’s also getting to be 
said a little too commonly that Americans 
are ruled by their children. 

No one can quarrel with the basic feel- 
ings and attitudes that prompt deep concern 
with the wellbeing and future of our young- 
sters. Yet some observers do question 
whether enough of us act upon that con- 
cern in the most sensible way. 
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They argue, to start with, that it is a 
mistake to “live for the children” almost 
entirely, as some parents seem to do. 

Any human being worth his salt must 
have a life of his own. He does not exist 
merely to guide and provide for his children, 
He has a responsibility to himself, to de- 
velop his personal interests and talents for 
his own as well as others’ enrichment. 

Suppose he chooses to live for the kids 
alone, and they in turn do the same as 
they grow up. This means that individuals 
are being born and raised to bear and raise 
others, and so on, without end. 

While this may sound wonderfully un- 
selfish, observers will contend with good 
sense that it takes too much of the self 
out of life. If your own individuality is 
served only when you are young, then your 
maturity is nearly empty of meaning to you. 

Nor, it is argued, is it necessary to the 
proper development of children that they 
be given so much room to roam in free 
of restraint. 

A notion has grown up that the ordinary 
disciplines are somehow old fashioned, that 
the big thing is to let the child exercise his 
own free will, to show his creative possi- 
bilities, etc. 

When discipline does in fact go out of 
fashion, life will have fallen into complete 
chaos. Children need much love and en- 
couragement and free rein. They also need 
the tight rein, and many, many hard les- 
sons. If they do not learn them when they 
are young, they will suffer them bitterly 
when they are older. 

Parents who do not provide the hard as 
well as the loving guidance do their chil- 
dren no real favor, They simply pass to- 
the children themselves, and others in so- 
ciety, the painful tasks of training for life's 
realities. 

Rather than living for our children, it 
seems a better idea to learn to live well 
for ourselves, 


Aid Program in Vietnam Not a Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1959, I had taken the floor to advise 
the Members that the Subcommittee on 
the Far East and the Pacific of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee would hold hear- 
ings to be fully briefed on the situation 
of our aid program in Vietnam, with 
particular reference to the series of 
articles written by Mr. Colegrove and 
appearing in the Scripps-Howard chain. 

The hearings conducted by the sub- 
committee on the Colegrove articles were 
completed last Friday, August 14, and at 
that time I issued the following state- 
ment: 

The Subcommittee on the Far East has 
been conducting a continuing review of our 
aid programs in the area under the subcom- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. In an effort to be fully 
informed about progress achieved in this 
field, the subcommittee has conducted on- 
the-spot investigations, and supplemented 
them periodically with hearings. 

The U.S. aid program in Vietnam, being 
within the area of the subcommittees juris- 
diction, has received close and continuing 
attention. 

The series of articles which appeared re- 
cently in one of the local newspapers, alleg- 
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ing that the aid program in Vietnam is a 
fiasco, and that the administration of that 
program has been fraught with corruption, 
mismanagement, and other abuses, has re- 
ceived the subcommittee’s Immediate atten- 
tion. 

After reviewing these charges in an execu- 
tive session on July 27, the subcommittee 
decided to examine them thoroughly. The 
author of the charges, Mr. Albert Colegrove, 
Government officials responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the aid program in Vietnam, 
and other interested persons were invited to 
testify before the subcommittee. 

The hearings which the subcommittee has 
conducted have thus far falled to bear out 
the charge that our aid program in Vietnam 
is a fiasco, and that it has been administered 
in a scandalous manner. 

These accusations, as well as specific 
charges of wrongdoing, have not been sub- 
stantiated to date. Many of these charges 
have been traced to sources which I, for one, 
must regretfully consider to be less than 
reliable, 

In contrast, the testimony which the sub- 
committee received from reliable observers 
who had first-hand knowledge of the aid 
program in Vietnam, and from executive 
branch witnesses, indicates strongly that the 
aid program in Vietnam has been construc- 
tive, successful, and responsibly admin- 
istered. 

Because of its desire to be as thorough as 
possible in examining Mr. Colegrove's 
charges, and to correct any weaknesses or 
waste in the aid program, a special study 
mission of members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, headed by Congressman PILcHER, 
Democrat, of Georgia, will conduct an on- 
the-spot Investigation of certain items which 
have not been substantially explained. 

The results of the subcommittee’s inquiry 
and its findings will be referred to the Special 
Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual 
Security Programs for further examination 
spo appropriate action by that investigating 

y- 


The Atlantic Congress in London 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ESTES KEFAUVER f 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the U.S. delegates to the recent At- 
lantic Congress, which met in London 
last June, was the Reverend Alan J. 
Davis, minister of the North Royalton 
Methodist Church, North Royalton, 
Ohio. 

Reverend Davis has sent me five ar- 
ticles which he wrote for the Cleveland 
Press giving his impressions of the con- 
gress. Reverend Davis points out that 
“The NATO countries must develop into 
more than just a military alliance.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

ARTICLES IN THE CLEVELAND Press REPORTING 
THE ATLANTIC CONGRESS IN LONDON 
(By the Reverend Alan J. Davis) 
AREA PASTOR WRITES OF HIGH HOPES AS DELE- 
GATE TO NATO CONFERENCE JUNE 8, 1959 

Members of NATO must tighten their po- 
litical ties to fight communism successfully, 
Editor Edward J. Meeman of the Memphis 
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Press-Scimitar told the Atlantic Conference 
today. 

Hitler would never have struck if the 
Western democracies had been unified,” the 
Scripps-Howard editor told the 650 delegates, 

Of that total, 130 are from the United 
States. We Americans have been divided 
Into 5 study groups to look into the eco- 
nomic, educational, cultural, scientific, and 
political cooperation among the 15 nations 
making up the alliance. 

The Atlantic Congress was designed to 
evaluate the worth of NATO from a non- 
military point of view. In my study group— 
the cultural and spiritual committee—are a 
priest, a rabbi, a college president, and lead- 
ing laymen of three faiths. 

On the plane trip to London, I sat next 

to economist Leon Keyserling, and while we 
were winging over the Atlantic at 19,000 feet, 
I asked this well-known economist what he 
expected the Atlantic Congress to accom- 
plish. 
— He said he did not expect it to accomplish 
many specific things but that there was great 
value in bringing together 650 citizens to 
exchange views and to make personal con- 
tacts. 

NATO is thought generally to be merely a 
military alliance; it is much more, as this 
Congress hopes to dramatize. 

Fourteen years ago to the very week, I had 
arrived in London on furlough from Ger- 
many. V-E Day and touched off wild cele- 
brations among the Allies. The war had 
been won. 7 

In the intervening years we have found 
ourselves in a cold war with a new foe. 
ATLANTIC CONGRESS STRESSES SPIRITUAL VALUES 

JUNE 10,1599 

The Atlantic Congress, meeting here to 
assess the value of the NATO alliance, has 
listed my study group—‘“The Spiritual and 


Cultural Values of the Atlantic Com- 
munity’—as “A-1.” What designation could 
be higher? 


The value assigned to us symbolizes the 
effort made by congress leaders to keep values 
straight. 

These spiritual and cultural values were 
discussed by Queen Elizabeth in her ad- 
dress to the 650 delegates meeting from 14 of 
the NATO countries. (Iceland refused to 
send delegates because of its differences with 
Britain over fishing rights In North Atlantic 
waters.) 

Said the Queen: 

“Two elements have long been the main 
principles of enlightened European thought 
and action: Respect for the freedom of the 
individual and the dignity of human nature 
and a simple faith in God. 

“These principles show more clearly than 
anything else that the things which divide 
us are very small and unimportant compared 
to the things which unite us.” 

An A-1 speech. 

Incidentally, I wondered if the Queen wrote 
her speech or whether she was told what to 
say—as is the case when she delivers mes- 
sages from Her Majesty's Government.“ 

My new-found British friends were of the 
opinion that she indeed had spoken her own 
thoughts, but that she had consulted her 
husband and advisers before addressing us. 

‘The Congress also heard the Archbishop of 
York, who also stressed spiritual values, He 
said: 

“We turn to those things first which are 
not transient but eternal—the things of value 
that point beyond themselves to a source of 
divine power.” 

Again, an A-1 message. 

Attending these congress sessions with me 
are six other delegates from Ohio: Miss Sally 
Sue Witten of Cleveland, who represents the 
Giri Scouts; Congressman Wayne Hays 
(Democrat, Flushing) cochairman of the 
meeting; Congressman Walter H. Moeller 
(Democrat, Lancaster); Prof. Howard White 
of Miami University; Prof. Earl Warren of 
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Ohio Wesleyan; and Mrs. Eleanor Stevenson 
of Oberlin. 

London, we have already found, Is a fasci- 
nating city. But I find one thing lacking— 
drinking water. 

British restaurants do not offer you a glass 
of water unless you ask forit. Public drink- 
ing fountains are scarce, althought there are 
plenty of places you can quench your thirst 
in other ways. 

So I'm always looking for a glass of water. 

AREA MINISTER WANTS CONSCIENCE IN NATO 

JUNE 11, 1959 


Our subcommittee here at the Atlantic 
Congress—on the spiritual and cultural value 
of the NATO allliance—is concerned with 
the interpretation which non-NATO coun- 
tries will place on the purposes of the gen- 
eral meeting. 

We know that the congress, made up of 
650 delegates, is designed to assess the non- 
military aspects of the alliance. But what 
will others think of us? 

We want to set forth a statement of spir- 
itual ideals that will capture the minds and 
hearts of the entire world—especially those 
people in underdeveloped areas where free- 
dom of the individual ts still a vision in the 
future. 

I have. been reading reports of how this 
Atlantic Congress is being interpreted by the 
Communist press. In its view, the congress 
is an act of aggression in the cold war. 

In an attempt to reach our goal and for- 
malize our statement, I made two speeches 
in committee debate. 

The first was a call to implement the spirit 
of the NATO community by establishing a 
permanent section in this organization to 
serve as the conscience of the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

I told of the recent Indianapolis auto race 
in our country. After months of preparation 
the starting time was approached; the gun 
sounded, the cars sped down the track—all 
except one that did not move. It was left 
sitting at the starting line. 

NATO can be like that unfortunate car if 
We are not careful. The structure looks fine. 
The spirit is there to drive it ahead. But the 
power must be communicated to the rest of 
the mechanism if it is to move. 

We must prepare to implement our state- 
ments of ideals and principles in a wry that 
they may be brought directly to bear on the 
larger decisions of NATO. 

In the second speech I objected to the 
way concern for trade unionism and assist- 
ance to underdeveloped nations were always 
referred to as the great issues before our com- 
mittee. It seemed to me the great moral 
and spiritual issue we were ignoring was 
NATO's own dependence on atomic weapons. 

I argued for a statement in our declara- 
tion that would clearly say that we were 
against the irresponsible use of the arma- 
ments of war and uncompromisingly con- 
cerned solely with the preservation of peace. 

This brought some applause, even from 
those who probably were not sure just what 
I had said. s 

After the evening session I talked with 
Maurice Van Glabbeke, of Eelgium, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, He sald, in French, “Let 
me shake the hand of Reverend Davis, who 
is from beautiful Ohio.” 

He had been in Cleveland, he said, at 
the time of the tragic Cleveland Clinic fire. 
But from that disaster, laws to regulate hos- 
Pital eafety were enacted all over Europe. 
mn has always given Cleveland credit for 

8. 
MANY FEEL GLOOMY ON NATO, JUNE 12, 1959 


As the Atlantic Congress nears its final 
meeting, I and others among the 650 dele- 
gu tos sense a growing pessimism. 

We doubt if NATO as a military struc- 
ture is strong enough to defend the free 
World if suddenly attacked. 
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We also doubt the depth of the friend- 
ship we have been counting on from our 
NATO colleagues, 

There is a growing nationalism in Eu- 
rope reflected here. Even the smaller coun- 
tries ke Denmark and Belgium feel no 
great dependence upon America, even though 
we have so greatly assisted them in rebuild- 
ing their countries. 

I spoke today of this problem with former 
British Prime Minister Clement Attlee. He 
senses the same shift in European opinion. 
“Let America help us," people are saying, 
“but don't think she can buy our friend- 
ship.” 

The delegates, who last night saw the hit 
play “My Fair Lady.“ today have whistled 
“I Could Have Danced All Night —one of 
the songs from the show—but it's Just 
whistling in the dark if we think all's right 
with NATO. 

THREE GOALS DIRECTED TO NATO, JUNE 17, 1959 


Circling the domed ceiling of the as- 
sembly hall where the Atlantic Congress 
met were these words etched in gold leaf: 
“Holy is the true Ught and passing won- 
derful, lending radiance to them that en- 
dured in the heat of the conflict.” 

How much true light came from the Con- 
gress? 

In his closing remarks J. J. Fens of The 
Netherlands, the presiding officer, rightly 
said that only history can judge. But we 
have outlined a program for NATO to fol- 
low in the next decade. It is now up to 
the Parliamentarian’s Conference to imple- 
ment these plans. 

As I view it, three concerns have emerged: 

The NATO countries must develop more 
than just a military alliance. There must 
be much greater integration of our politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural interests if we 
are to build an Atlantic community. 

There must be intensified efforts to help 
the underdeveloped areas of the world help 
themselves. 

Excessive nationalism on the part of NATO 
countries must not be allowed to confuse 
our common goals. 

So the Congress has ended. The 650 dele- 
gates are scattering to their homes. 

The most amazing fact of the conference 
to me was this: the total cost to the in- 
ternational committee of the Atlantic Con- 
gress equaled the price of one helicopter or 
two-thirds the price of one military tank. 


Lush Living in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has received 
a letter from Mrs. James W. Bayne of 
Nha Trang, Vietnam, addressed to the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Since it is the reply of an American 
citizen living in Vietnam to the charges 
of lush living in Vietnam, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the letter 
and commend it to the attention of the 
Members of the House. 

Borre PosTALE 70, 
NEA TRANG, VIETNAM, 
August 10, 1959. 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: As I read “The Times of Viet- 

nam” I get angrier by the minute, This 
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Colegrove fellow and his articles are truly 
to be deplored. I am an American house- 
wife, and have been here in Vietnam since 
June 16 and though I don’t pretend to know 
all the answers, as evidently Mr. Colegrove 
does, there are a few things I do know first- 
hand for a fact, and they are: 

Any American child of schoolage here pays 
$100 for 3 months of school. We have three 
children. It is a known fact here that there 
are three prices for anything bought, a reg- 
ular price for the Vietnamese, a bit higher 
for the French, and the prices are doubled 
or tripled for the (rich) American. My 
husband makes $650 base pay a month, and 
we, as his dependents are allowed over here, 
paying our own way to the tune of over 
$1,500 (after first depositing $2,000 for guar- 
antee fare home), We pay $170 a month 
rent plus utilities, we have cement floors in 
our bedrooms and kitchen, have to carry 
water from the sink to the washing machine 
(when the well Is dry we carry it from the 
neighbors), and the city electric is so 
minute that the refrigerator drips all the 
time. Our food we buy at the American 
Commissary in Saigon and have it flown up 
to us. The only one time we have had let- 
tuce we had to buy 6 heads it was so rot- 
ten. (We can't eat local lettuce as we'd get 
the bug—which is a serious case of dysen- 
tary.) I was able to make one small bowl of 
salad. I haven't received the bill as yet for 
that rotten lettuce but just you figure it 
out, how much would you say it's going to 
be? Im not griping about all this with the 
exception of the school. Since we left Sal- 
gon before the school term began we got 
our money back, but those Americans in 
Saigon are still paying—having to pay 
through the nose for schooling. Now we 
have sent for the Calverts course ($125 per 
child), and I'll have to teach the children 
myself. We pay taxes on three pieces of 
pro y in California, but now I ask you if 
this wouldn't make you angry? I'm not 
against lend-lease, but how about some of 
our money we are sending you in the line 
of taxes going for some schooling for our 
own children here? I pick up the paper and 
read Mr. Colegrove’s preposterous alega- 
tlons—can't something be done in regards 
to newspapermen? 

To be an attorney, one must pass the bar 


exams and abide by rules. To be a doctor, 


one must first pass a test. Even to operate 
an automobile, one must pass a test and 
abide by rules which are made to protect 
others. These things are so for the good of 
all—then why not a few rules for the preas? 
To me I think this especially essential since 
the privilege of reporting actual facts in 
these crucial times should not be let to just 
anyone, If ever in the past it were true 
that “these are the times that try mens’ 
souls.“ it, as never before, is true now. And 
of a certainty the American press, what they 
say and their opinions are repeated the 
world over. These people believe in us and 
look to us as their savior, and it is a very 
sad day for us, as Americans, when we take 
lightly our responsibility toward them. I 
have lived all my life in the United States 
and had never realized before how some 
other people live. Not only in poverty but 
in fear. To these people death, sickness and 
want are common, yet their tears are as 
real as yours or mine. Truly we owe them 
more than half-hazard reporting. My hus- 
band works for Johnson Drake & Piper of 
Vietnam, Inc,, building a road here, and if 
there is lush living I haven't seen it. He 
leaves the house at 4:45 a.m, and comes 
home at 5:15 p.m. He works 6 days a week. 
And there are few recreational activities 
nere. One single feature movie on Satur- 
day and one on Sunday night, both of 
which are shown at a friend's house. There 
are four eating places here. At one place 
the flies are so thick they blacken their 
displayed wares. (They tell you if you go 
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at night you don't notice them so much 
as you eat by candlelight.) One other is 
owned by a man who was convicted of sery- 
ing cat and dog in his cafe in Choln, and 
the other two are fairly clean. But we live 
tush, do we? Mr. Colegrove must have had 
a 5-day visa, Please, a few rules for better 
reporting. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. JAMEs W. BAYNE. 


Some Reflections on a Trip to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Donald 
E. Cummings, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eustace H. Cummings, of Lebanon, N.H., 
is a young man who grew up in my home- 
town, graduated from Harvard and Tuck 
School at Dartmouth, and is a successful 
businessman in New York. He has re- 
cently written a report on his travels in 
Europe entitled. Some Reflections on a 
Trip to Russia.” Included in this report 
is a very striking and clearly phrased 
reference to the effect of 30 years of 
socialism on the Scandinavian nations. 
I commend this brief, well-written article 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress and ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Somer REFLECTIONS ON A TRIP TO RUSSIA 


(By Donald E. Cummings) 

A visit behind the Iron Curtain is quite 
an experience—stimulating, enlightening, 
disheartening, frightening. It was my priy- 
Uege to be invited to acocmpany a group of 
business leaders from Michigan (including 
my brother) on a visit to Moscow, Leningrad, 
and Prague, in addition to several Western 
European cities, for a tour emphasizing a 
look at industry abroad. With the assistance 
of American Embassy representatives and 
local civic and industrial leaders in each of 
the cities, we were treated to factory visits, 
lectures and informal talks by qualified of- 
ficials, as well as a personal look-see at eco- 
nomic and social conditions in free enter- 
prise, socialistic and communistic nations. 
Recognizing the fact that a quick visit can- 
not make one an expert on the affairs of 
Europe, I nevertheless feel that some of my 
observations, culled from discussions with 
these individuals, could be of interest or 
value to others. 

The European Common Market Commun- 
ity, comprised of Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, West Germany, France, and Italy, 
presents a very encouraging prospect for the 
future of these nations in solving some of 
their individual economic problems by pool- 
ing their resources and coordinating their 
endeavors. To have stified their long-found- 
ed and understandable emotional differences 
sufficiently to permit this joint effort to de- 
velop is a great credit to the nations in- 
volved. It is not inconceivable that other 
Western European nations may finally join 
the Common Market, and the strentghening 
of their economic position thereby should 
constitute good news to our country, which 
has long sponsored reconstruction p 
abroad. The obvious hope is that political 
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joint ventures might grow from this co- 
operation, but the age-old resentments, the 
pride of language and customs of sovereignty, 
the evident urge to protect their unique 
identities—these comprise strong forces 
which will probably never permit a situation 
where, for example, a German might enjoy 
lawful jurisdiction over a Dutchman. To 
observe the consequences of the wars and 
the hatred that developed from the personal 
and public atrocities wreaked by one people 
upon another, is to learn understanding and 
patience for the very real problems these 
nations face as they strive to deal coopera- 
tively with one another without sacrificing 
national pride, searching out for themselves 
a worthy place in a small world of great 
powers. 

The Scandinavian nations after more than 
30 years of socialism do not present an 
enviable picture, despite the pleasantness 
of these especially appealing people and the 
admirable program of modest security for 
the aged which our group surveyed. A na- 
tional lethargy has developed with the pass- 
ing of real incentives to work, and the op- 
pressive tax program, now necessarily be- 
ing levied in full force on the average earn- 
ers, makes for general discontent, embody- 
ing at present a serious problem for these 
countries. Our own legislators might well 
be better informed on the dangers of the 
welfare state and better equipped to vote 
on related programs if they paid a thought- 
ful visit to these countries. 

The Soviet citizens we encountered in- 
formally are as nice as any group of hu- 
man beings, yet there is no question but 
that they are fully oriented to respond auto- 
matically, as one, to any edict from the 
hierarchy. Not being satisfied merely to fol- 
low the program laid out for us by the So- 
viet Government travel bureau, Intourist, I 
wanted to see how the middle class people 
lived and what they were thinking. Find- 
ing the means to slip away from our official 
watchdog guide, I succeeded in spending 1 
full day in the company of Russian students 
from the University of Leningrad. Educa- 
tion, particularly scientific education, is 
greatly emphasized in urban Russia, and 
correspondingly neglected in satellite na- 
tions such as Chezchoslovakia. I learned 
that a man’s suit of clothes costs about 2 
months’ average wages; I ate poor food with 
these students in a public restaurant where 
a meal for four cost the equivalent of 10 
percent of the average Russian’s monthly 
pay. Against official instructions, they took 
me to their parents’ apartments where I 
found several families sharing apartments 
built many years ago to accommodate a 
single family, A professional photographer 
for a national magazine, his wife and 20- 
year-old son live in one room, sharing kitch- 
en and toilet facilities (without bathtub) 
with 2 or 3 other families. Their homes 
can easily be likened to a slum apartment 
on Manhattan's lower East Side. It is small 
wonder that as they engage in one of their 
few means of recreation—walking along the 
sidewalk—these people present such a drab, 
unpressed, unwashed, slovenly appearance. 

Virtually all women in the Soviet Union 
work laying brick, digging ditches, spread- 
ing concrete, driving steam rollers, while 
their younger children are trained in pioneer 
groups—described to us by our Intourist 
guide as away at camp.” -Uninformed, in- 
nocent and naive, Soviet citizens believe 
they are free, for they cannot recognize that 
conditions they have so long dealt with 
constitute for them an absence of personal 
freedom. They are conditioned to privation, 
confident that their only hope for protection 
against the imperialistic intent of capital- 
istic exploitation lies in their faithful obedi- 
ence to the directives of their champion 
leaders. They want peace and friendship, 
but this is only a dream, and they must be 
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militarily strong to defend themselves 
against attack from the atomic bases with 
which the Americans have surrounded 
them, They strive resolutely toward 1965 
when, they are told, the 7-year plan will 
bring consumer goods into their lives. Dis- 
senters are few and dare not talk; to think 
they could revolt is folly, 

These ordinary folk will never travel far 
from home—the Leningrader is unlikely to 
be affored an opportunity to see how Mos- 
cow has been dressed up as the Soviet 
showplace while impoverished Leningrad has 
been neglected. But the young zealots and 
party faithful will be treated to a Moscow 
trip as a prize and. simultaneously, for 
further subtle indoctrination. In the cul- 
tural exchange program, the visitor to the 
United States will be the carefully selected, 
dedicated, 100 percent mdoctrinated Com- 
munist, whose faith in the Soviet command 
is his only religion. This visitor can view 
and still not see, so conditioned is his mind. 
No basic discontent can be expected to 
grow from his exposure to the comparative 
wealth and freedom of the U.S. average man, 
for he is equipped and trained to believe 
only what he is told by given authorities. 
The high-ranking Soviet official, however, is 
to my mind no dedicated idealist. He is 
strictly a power-hungry individual, taking 
full advantage of his position to add to his 
own ugly record, This is the man who 
should, I suggest, be invited to make a free 
style visit to our United States, where with 
his discerning eye he may reappraise his 
careless opinion as to the strength and de- 
termination of a truly free society, in order 
that he may return sufficiently better in- 
formed from personal observation to make 
him more wary of undertaking irretrievable 
steps. > 
The Soviets’ campaign to promote trade 
with the West was vividly emphasized in the 
course of our meeting with a ranking author- 
ity of the Ministry of Foreign Trade in Mos- 
cow. It is significant that this Is the area 
of officlaldom to which they chose to expose 
us, and the message they pressed was the 
Supposedly simple question of, “Why won't 
you trade with us—we are anxious to trade 
with you.” They are very pleased to note 
that Great Britain has already signed an 
agreement for limited trade with Russia, On 
visiting the Volman Machine Tool plant near 
Prague in Czechoslovakia, our group was 
particularly forceful in plying questions 
which brought to the front such facts as— 

(1) Management of industry is appointed 
by and reports to a central Communist party 
body; 

(2) The workers of a plant are organized 
into à so-called trade union specifically to 
keep them under control by management- 
appolnted officers; it is these officers who 
answer to management on questions of pro- 
ductivity within the plant and who dispense 
discipline on the everyday level to the 
workers; 

(3) No one is free to leave his work with- 
out permission, and obtaining reassignment 
is an Involved and lengthy process which may 
or may not come to fruition. 

It appears likely that the near-slave labor 
output sphere will eventually be widely com- 
peting abroad with U.S. production. The 
European Common Market Community, 
with its developed steel program, is also an 
economic force that will need to be consid- 
ered. Our powerful figures in organized 
labor, who are certainly more socialistic than 
democratic, may insidiously lead our inflated 
economy to a point where our strong com- 
petitive position will deteriorate and éco- 
nomic defeat will pave the way for the com- 
paratively peaceful spread of communism in 
the world, Our average citizen, supporting 
the wage-price spiral and ultimately un- 
dermining our international competitive 
strength, could turn out to be the unwitting 
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handyman of men lke Nikita Khrushchev. 
This is the terrifying picture that sticks in 
my mind—the proposition which I believe 
deserves serious cogitation by all of us, par- 
ticularly at this time of rising stock market 
activity and of seemingly unlimited eco- 
nomic growth in our country. 


Mr, G. J. Watumull, East-West Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, the 17th, I inserted in the 
Record a brief history of the Watumull 
Foundation, including a capsule account 
of some of their activities. Later on the 
same day I received information that 
the founder of the Watumull Founda- 
tion, Mr. G. J. Watumull had passed 
away. 

From Hawaii's largest evening news- 
paper comes an editorial which I include 
herewith for printing in the Recorp. 
The editorial is a fitting tribute to the 
story so often written in the pages of 
America's history of the land of oppor- 
tunity that is the United States, and the 
remarkable and splendid people who 
have contributed so much because they 
had benefited so greatly. 

Mr. G. J. Watumull is indeed an in- 
Spiration to those of character and 
integrity who possess ability and deter- 
mination. His life is in the best tradi- 
tions of America and a convincing proof 
that America is still the land of oppor- 
tunity for those who are willing to set 
their sights on a star. Mr. Watumull's 
philanthropies light the way for others. 

The editorial follows: 

He FOUND Success AND FRIENDSHIP IN Hawatt 

Hawaii mourns today the death of G. J. 
Watumull, 68, businessman, philanthropist, 
and civic leader. 

His enrly life in his native Hyderabad, 
India, was one of struggle and hardship fol- 
lowing an accident which incapacitated his 
father. 

He managed to complete a 2-year engineer- 
ing course and was working on an irrigation 
Project in India when and older brother, 
Jhamandas, called him to Hawall in 1917 to 
take over management of a small oriental 
goods store he had established in Honolulu. 

The Enst India Store prospered and, later 
known as the Watumull Stores, expanded. 
The Watumull family acquired other busi- 
ness interests. As Mr. Watumull took an 
increasingly lively interest in civic affairs, he 
saw many educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities to share his good fortune. 

And so, in 1942, the Watumull Foundation 
Was created. It has given help to such insti- 
tutions as the Honolulu Academy of Arts and 
the Honolulu Symphony. It has helped to 
educate Indian students. It has helped to 
provide American-Indian lecture tours. It 
has encouraged birth control in India, 

Mr. Watumull lived to see the achievement 
of two of his most. cherished goals—Indian 
independence, and a new naturalization law 
giving Indians the privilege of becoming 
naturalized American citizens. 
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Mr. Watumull had taken out his first citi- 
zenship papers in 1922, but the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act blocked his naturalization at 
that time. When the naturalization laws 
were amended in 1946, he was the first Indian 
to achieve American citizenship. 

Much of his civic work was in the field of 
international understanding. He was a val- 
ued member of the World Brotherhood or- 
ganization and a life member of Lions Inter- 
national. He participated actively in the 
recent East-West Philosophers’ conference 
at the University of Hawail. 

His high moral principles, his unassuming, 
cultured, friendly demeanor won him the ad- 
miration and respect of all who knew him. 

Here was a man of exemplary character 
who, from humble beginnings, achieved ma- 
terial success and generously shared the 
fruits of his efforts in projects for the 
cultural enrichment of his neighbors and 
the educational advancement ot talented 
scholars. 

Hawalt owes much to G. J. Watumull, not 
only for his philanthropies, but for the ex- 
ample he has set in personal achievement and 
in East-West friendship. 


Retirement of Dr. Alfred Hall as Director 
of Forest Products- Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
August 31, 1959, Dr. J. Alfred Hall will 
retire as director of the Forest Porducts 
Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

Al Hall has had a distinguished and a 
varied career, so there is little I can say 
on this floor of the Senate which will 
add to the luster of his accomplishments. 

As a native Oregonian, I am proud 
that Al Hall has adopted our State. He 
served long and well as the Forest Serv- 
ice research director in the Pacific 
Northwest. His selection of Oregon for 
his permanent home speaks well of the 
attractiveness of Oregon and for the 
judgment of Dr. Hail, 

I am doubly pleased today because I 
can announce that a native Oregonian, 
Dr. Edward G. Locke, will become the 
able new director of the laboratory, 

The Forest Products Laboratory is one 
of our most important forestry research 
centers. It has and will continue to 
make outstanding national contributions 
to better wood use. 

My warm compliments go to Dr. Hall 
for a pleasant and rewarding future. 
To Dr. Locke go my congratulations on 
his new position, and my best wishes for 
the success I know he will have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an informative article from 
American Forests for August 1959, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The article is entitled “Locke Succeeds 
Hall at Madison Lab.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Locke Svucceeps Hatt AT MADISON Lan 


The U.S. Forest Service will lose one of its 
most colorful directors on August 31 when 
Dr, J, Alfred Hall retires from his post as 
head of the world-renowned Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wis, Dr. Edward G. 
Locke, chief of the institution's division of 
wood chemistry for the past 8 years, will be 
the new director. 


The retiring director plans to settle in 
Portland, Oreg., so that he may in 
“duck hunting on the Pacific flyway.” In- 


formed sources hint, however, that he may 
soon become a consultant for one of the 
Nation's largest industrial forestry firms, 

Dr. R. E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, expressed much regret over Dr. Hall's 
sudden decision to retire, saying, “During 
Al's tenure as director, the laboratory made 
significant progress, especially in the devel- 
opment of the cold soda pulping process. 
We are looking forward to continued achieve- 
ment under Ed Locke, an eminent scientist 
in his own right.” 

The cold soda process is one of the most 
important pulping developments in recent 
years because it permits much greater use 
of low-grade hardwoods for the production 
of newsprint. The process is already in 
commercial use at the Bowaters plant in 
Tennessee and the Coosa River mill in Ala- 
bama. For this achievement the Pulp and 
Paper Division of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory received a distinguished award, the 
first such award ever given to a govern- 
mental unit. 

In addition to paper research, the labora- 
tory also covers all aspects of timber utiliza- 
tion, from harvesting and milling to con- 
struction, engineering, preservation, packag- 
and laminating, 


Dr. Hall retires as the fifth director in 
«the nearly half a century that the laboratory 
has been in existence. He began his Forest 
Service career in 1930 as a biochemist spe- 
cializing in resin production of southern, 
pines. At that time he predicted the con- 
version of the naval stores industry’s 1,000 
or more individual fire stills to the present- 
day centralized steam distillation plant with 
its superior product. 

After tours of varying duration in the 
California and Central States Forest Experi- 
ment Stations, Dr. Hall served as a research 
specialist in the Washington office of the 
Forest Service during the World War II days, 
and then became director of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. 

Dr. Hall is a native of Paoli, Ind. He at- 
tended Earlham College, Indiana University, 
and the University of Wisconsin, receiving 
the BA, M. S., and Ph. D. degrees in bio- 
chemistry from the latter institution. 

Dr. Locke is a native of Portland, Oreg. 
He majored in chemical engineering at Ore- 
gon State College, and received a Ph. D. in 
organic chemistry from Ohio State University 
in 1932. After several years as a chemist 
for the Ohio State Highway Commission, he 
became assistant professor of chemical en- 
gineering at Oregon State College, serving 
also as technical advisor for the Oregon For- 
est Products Laboratory. From 1942 to 1944 
he was a chemical engineer in the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Dr. Locke joined the Forest Service in 
1944, working first upon a wood hydrolysis 
process for production of ethyl alcohol. In 
1945, he spent 5 months in Europe investi- 
gating the chemical utilization of wood in 
Germany. Following World War U he be- 
came chief of the Forest Utilization Service 
in the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station. 

Since coming to the laboratory 8 years 
ago, Dr. Locke has supervised a broadly ex- 
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panded program of research in production 
of industrial chemicals from low-grade wood, 
including residues from harvesting and mill- 
ing. The scientists under his direction have 
concentrated on breaking wood into its com- 
ponent parts in order to transform it chem- 
ically into useful products. One of the most 
promising achievements has been the isola- 
tlon of furfural, an oily substance, as a raw 
material for nylon manufacture. 

Dr. Locke is a past national president of 
the Forest Products Research Society, and a 
member of the American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, the American Chemical So- 
cletly, and the Cosmos Club. 


Congress Blocks Seat for Red China 
in U. N. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tlon—House Concurrent Resolution 
369—expressing the sense of Congress 
against seating Red China as a member 
of the United Nations, is good common- 
sense, straight and to the point. 

It is clear, forthright, and faithful to 
American concepts of peace with justice. 

The way that our national self- 
respect has been melting in recent weeks, 
I was dreading the day when the admin- 
istration would invite the leaders of Red 
China to be the honored guests of the 
United States; and to enjoy our deferen- 
tial hospitality. 

The facts on Red China cannot be hid- 
den. They cannot be changed by any 
wishful thinking. 

Red China has trampled on every 
human right. 

It has violated with cynical contempt, 
every principle of international law and 
morality. 

The United Nations, after deliberate 
consideration, found it guilty of aggres- 
sion against Korea. Every intelligent 
person knows that Red Russia instigated 
that attack, encouraged and supported it. 
But the U. N., frustrated by Soviet vetoes, 
and intimidated by Soviet threats, did 
not follow through and indict Red Russia 
as well as Red China. 

The Peiping regime sent troops pour- 
ing into Korea to fight against the 
United Nations. It has failed to obey the 
mandate of the U.N. and clear itself of 
aggression by withdrawing its material 
support of the North Korean Reds. 

It wants to gate-crash the U.N., and 
then blackmail that organization once it 
gets inside. 

This outlaw nation, which is respon- 
sible for the deaths of tens of thousands 
of young Americans, and still keeps 
American civilians in illegal confinement, 
scorns all standards of civilized behavior. 

Mainland China must never be ac- 
cepted into the family of nations until 
the Chinese people purge their country 
of the brutal Communist oppressors who 
torture them, and who seek to extend 
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their power by conspiring against the 
governments of neighboring nations. 
This fanatical desire to enslave people 
is a form of mental derangement. It is 
a menace to the world. 

With no respect whatever for the 
sanctity of human life, the new class 
called communism, with its tightly or- 
ganized power elite in Red China is more 
repressive and cruel than any emperor 
or war lord of the old days, because it 
perverts all the modern knowledge and 
facilities at its command, to serve evil. 

Its power is based upon lies, betrayals, 
and merciless regimentation of all the 
human resources under its whip. It is 
not the chosen government of the Chi- 
nese people. It does not represent their 
true and honorable interests. 

I have only one reservation regarding 
Resolution 369. 

It does not go all the way. 

Instead of merely expressing opposi- 
tion to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations, it should seize the 
initiative and denounce Red China for 
its crimes against humanity. 

However, it still has the courage to 
close the door to an aggressor. 

That is a rare and valuable quality in 
this strange summer of appeasement. 

This resolution, by the Congress, will 
tell the world that the American people 
are not backtracking. 

We know that this world will never be 
safe for ourseles and other free peoples, 
and for those who aspire to freedom, un- 
til communism mends its ways—if ever— 
and gives conclusive evidence that it has 
abandoned permanently, the use of force 
and subversion as instruments of na- 
tional policy. 

No words will suffice. 

We must have guarantees subject. to 
the supervision and effective control of 
& grownup United Nations. 

Until that day, Red China must be 
quarantined, to protect the uncertain 
peace. 

I consider it a privilege to vote for this 
resolution that sternly rejects any pro- 
posal that Red China should even be 
considered for admission to the U.N. 


Let us make it unanimous. 


Migratory Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a special Senate subcommit- 
tee was established this month to study 
the migratory worker problem in this 
Nation, and to recommend legislation 
which may end some of the difficulties 
which now face these men, women, and 
children who work for a few weeks or 
months in one county or State before 
moving on to farms in other areas. 
Scheduling of hearings is not yet com- 
pleted, but it is hoped that the commit- 
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tee will gather facts from many parts of 
the Nation. 

Some help for the committee's mem- 
bers was given in a very effective way 
this week by the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

In these articles from the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Braestrup points 
out the difficulties and complexities 
faced by county agencies and church 
groups in efforts to cope directly with 
some of the problems. And yet, despite 
these problems, these articles show that 
some progress can be made at a local 
level. 

Until we have more awareness that 
there is a problem, however, and that 
many steps must be taken to end it, we 
shall not progress very far in any plan, 
on a local or a Federal level. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the articles from the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

From the New York Herald Tribune] 


Tre MIGRANT WORKER—FARM Hanns FIND 
SUFFOLK COUNTY CONDITIONS Bap, BUT NOT 
THE WORST 


(By Peter Braestrup) 


RIVERHEAD, LONG ISLAND, August 15 — T1 
could get me a steady job down in Virginia,” 
says Robert Lee Hill, “I'd never go on the 
season. But a man’s got to live.” 

From Huntington to Greenport to the 
‘Hamptons, the annual influx of some 5,000 
southern Negro and 1,000 Puerto Rican mi- 
grant workers to harvest eastern Long Island's 
crops is hitting full stride. 

Suffolk County, famed as a resort area, is 
also the Nation’s No. 3 potato-producing 
county, and New York State's biggest em- 
ployer-recruiter of seasonal, low-income farm 
labor. 

As part of the migrant influx, Robert Lee 
Hill, 37, last month brought north a group 
of 15 persons, including his wife and three 
daughters, aged 4 to 9, to a migrant “camp” 
outside Riverhead. 

They came from Suffolk, Va., by way of the 
May-June strawberry crop in Salisbury, Md., 
where they earned up to $40 a week. The 
strawberries picked, Robert Lee loaded his 
group aboard his secondhand 1949 Dodge 
truck, with their pots, pans and bedding, and, 
avoiding costly toll roads; headed north for 
his second summer on Long Island, his 15th 
“on the season.” 

Lean, serious, soft-spoken, Robert Lee Hin 
was first recruited for potato picking in 
Long Island by a Suffolk County farmer last 
year down in Delaware. This season, that 
farmer had no work for Robert Lee, and he 
wound up parking his truck at Charles Mc- 
Kay’s camp, on the fringes of a permanent 
Negro slum-a few miles outside Riverhead 
and only a dozen miles from the beach re- 
sorts of Peconic Bay and the Hamptons. 

“I got no complaints about the facilities,” 
said Robert Lee's wife, May, “but the rent do 
seem high.” 

The drab barrack into which Robert Lee, 
10 other adults, and 5 usually barefoot. chil- 
dren are crowded is above average for Suffolk 
County migrant housing: five small bed- 
rooms and a kitchen boast electricity, a 
refrigerator, hot-and-cold shower (required 
by law), @ gas stove. Not required by the 
migrant camp law is a bathroom; the group 
must use a privy. 

For this, the cut is $50 a week plus utili- 
ties or over $200 a month, roughly four times 
what comparable, rent-controlled housing 
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(with indoor plumbing) costs in mid-Har- 
lem. At 83 a person a week, the rent is aver- 
age for migrant housing in eastern Suffolk 
County. 

The high rent, coupled with little work 
due to the rains, discouraged Robert Lee and 
his group. Mr. McKay had no work for them 
at all. Two of Robert Lee's men left to seek 
jobs elsewhere. Then Mr. McKay, although 
he refused to advance Robert Lee any grocery 
money, agreed to let him pick and grade 
potatoes for other farmers, at roughly $1 an 
hour. 

“We make enough to get by on.“ Robert 
Lee says. “I hope the potatoes get good 
soon.” Otherwise he will move on. 

If all goes well, and the picking’s good, 
Robert Lee hopes to clear $350 or so for his 
family by October's end, when he returns to 
work for the winter at a peanut-processing 
plant at 61.10 an hour, in Suffolk, Va. For 
most migrants, such a steady, if seasonal job 
down South is unusual; moreover, Robert 
Lee is both close enough and concerned 
enough to send his children back home to 
school while he stays out the harvest. 

What about working year-round in Long 
Island? Maybe a good inside job,“ says 
Robert Lee skeptically. “But it gets cold 
here, man, and I can't stand the cold.” 

Chances are that except. for Sunday 
churchgoing (“we sometimes go three times 
a day”) and a rare movie (“costs too much“) 
in Riverhead, Robert Lee and his family 
will depart Suffold County as much strangers 
and outsiders as when they first entered. 
Robert Lee is resigned to this and to his 
own life as a migrant. Everything.“ he says 
cautiously, “is all right up to so far." 

Of Robert Lee and his fellow migrants, 
Ray Jefferson, head of the Suffolk County 
Farm Bureau, representing most of the coun- 
ty's 1,400 farmers, has this to say: “We have 
to have ‘em. There just isn't enough local 
labor available that wants to do the job.” 

Suffolk County's seasonal workers—like 
most of the Nation’s estimated 500,000 do- 
mestic migrants now “on the season"—=still 
suffer the lowest living standards, welfare 
benefits and wages (average 1957 income: 
$892), of any Americans. Only Mexico's 
wetbacks and workers imported from the 
British West Indies do worse. The domestic 
migrant continues to be what Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell calls living testi- 
monials to the neglect that is possible in a 
wealthy and aggressive economy. 

In New York State, with 35,000 migrants 
due this season (versus 19,000 in 1949), 
press exposure of poor conditions in upstate 
migrant camps has led, since 1956, to some 
tightening of sanitation and health codes, 
despite Farm Bureau opposition. But mini- 
mum legal living space allowances (as little 
as 30 square feet a person over age 2) still 
permits severe overcrowding; and privies 
and shacks still remain the rule rather than 
the exception, 


NOTES GAPS IN LAW 


“The new laws are an improvement,” says 
Eulalie Torres, farm placement director for 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in New 
York City. “But serious gaps still remain in 
local enforcement.” 

Suffolk County, according to Mr. Torres 
and interested private groups such as the 
National Council of Churches, rates better 
than most areas. Says Herbert Hill, labor 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: “Suffolk's 
not good, but whatever's bad there is 200 
Percent worse in many areas upstate,” 

A Herald Tribune survey of migrant con- 
ditions in Suffolk County showed that while 
considerable improvement has been made 
since 1957, especially in areas policed by lo- 
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cal health officials, wage and living condi- 
tions remain in marked contrast to those 
enjoyed by this prosperous county's year- 
round population, 

CAN EARN $50 A WEEK 

Hourly wages, as reported by both farm- 
ers and workers, range between 75 cents and 
$1 for fieldwork, up to $1.15 for grading 
potatoes in processing plants. Piece rates 
vary. Working 10 to 12 hours daily 6 days 
a week, the relatively well paid Puerto Rican 
workers at the Steve J. Doroski farm and 
processing plant outside Greenport can earn 
up to $50 in a busy week. On slower weeks, 
earnings drop as much as 50 percent. 

Unlike local church and welfare groups, 
Paul Erwin, State farm placement officer in 
Riverhead, takes a sanguine view of migrant 
wages: “Hell, a man on the farm earning 
$45 a week ls as well off as a city man mak- 
ing 885.“ 

Putting migrant workers under a $1 mini- 
mum wage law, as urged by Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, would severely jolt Suffolk 
farmers, says Mr. Jefferson. Farmers are al- 
ready smarting from last year's potato mar- 
ket, worst in Suffolk history, he adds, with 
uncertain prospects for 1959, 

As Robert Lee's case shows, however, low 
wages, coupled with the workdays lost to 
rainy weather, make the Suffolk County mi- 
grant's lot even more chancy than the farm- 
ers. The migrant is still unprotected by 
the benefits that most city workers now 
take for granted: The above-mentioned min- 
imum wage, unemployment payments, work- 
man’s compensation, union fringe benefits, 
local housing codes, access to public health 
and education facilities, 

Interviewed while resting after a day's 
potato picking, Robert Lee's lanky nephew, 
George, 15, made plain his determination 
to get out of the migrant stream: “I'm go- 
ing to stay in school, and learn a trade, 
maybe go on to college. Being on the sea- 
son gets you no place, On the season, you 
are nobody.“ 


THe MIGRANT WORKER—SUFFOLK HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT TRIES HarD To ENFORCE Law AT 
Farm CAMPS 


(By Peter Braestrup) 


RIVERHEAD, L. I., August 16.— We have the 
migrant workers here, we need them here for 
the potato harvest, and we have to be con- 
cerned with them,“ said John L. Barry, Suf- 
folk County Public Welfare Commissioner 
and chairman of the county's migrant labor 
committee, 

“Housing and better community relations 
remain major problems,“ said Mr. Barry, al- 
though, he added, there has been great im- 
provement.” 

Policing migrant housing in Suffolk County 
is the job of the county health department, 
whose camp inspectors are led by Sidney 
Beckwith. Roughly 40 percent of the coun- 
ty’s estimated migrant population (5,000 
southern Negroes, 1,000 Puerto Ricans) bene- 
fits from Mr. Beckwith's jurisdiction: Those 
in the county's 140 camps housing 8 or more 
persons. These camps, under newly tight- 
ened State codes must have a health depart- 
ment permit, hot and cold water, bathing 
facilities, good drainage, safe heating and 
cooking facilities, Privies and shacks, how- 
ever, are still permitted and still prevail. 

BEATING THE LAW 

To escape State regulations and Mr, Beck- 
with’s jurisdiction, many farmers resort to 
what Inspector Edwin Werner calls “the 


magic number game:“ placing migrant work- 
ers in scattered camps housing fewer than 
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operators have been caught in Suffolk al- 
ready this season, and persuaded to mend 
their ways. 

“There are still those farmers,” said Mr. 
Beckwith, “who think of the migrants not 
as fellow Americans but as just an economic 
commodity. These farmers try to get by 
with the minimum.” 

Local and State farm bureau organiza- 
tions have steadily opposed both local zoning 
and building laws—designed to upgrade all 
housing—and tighter State migrant camp 
codes. We look at this from a practical 
point of view,” says Ray J. Jefferson, execu- 
tive secretary of the county farm bureau. 
“Every new regulation means a cash outlay 
for the farmer. You can't turn a migrant 
camp into a Waldorf-Astoria,” 

SOME ARE GOOD 


A New York Herald Tribune survey of some 
two dozen representative migrant camps 
showed that the Waldorf has little competi- 
tion in this area. However, some camps— 
and camp operators—demonstrate what can 
be done. 

Among the migrant camps visited by this 
reporter, one of the best was David F. Wicks’ 
camp off Route 25A in St. James. It housed 
a crew of a dozen Negro workers from Geor- 
gia, and far outshone most other camps else- 
where in Suffolk County. 

Resembling a good motel, the white, stuc- 
coed Wicks building, on the edge of the po- 
tato fields, provides a fully equipped kitchen, 
curtained casement windows, hot air heat- 
ing, indoor tollets and showers for each sex, 
three high-ceilinged, spacious furnished bed- 
rooms for married couples, a big bunkroom 
for the single men. All for free: Mr. Wicks 
reward: the experienced crew returns every 
year, causes no trouble or turnover, works 
hard, keeps the place clean, Off season the 
bunkroom is used to store machinery, 

GOOD TREATMENT PAYS 


“This is the Ideal," said Mr. Werner, “and 
there is no reason every camp couldn't be 
like this. The expense is minor compared 
to other farm costs, Wicks treats his people 
like human beings and it pays off.“ 

Something of a contrast is Suffolk County’s 
largest migrant camp—the Eastern Suffolk 
Cooperative, Inc., isolated village at East 
Cutchogue, northeast of Riverhead. With a 
capacity of 267 persons, its drab wooden bar- 
racks and cabins house families and single 
men from Mississippi, the Carolinas, and 
Florida who have been recruited by the co-op, 
contacted through the State employment 
service, or arrived as “walk-ins” on their 
own. Many of the buildings, says Mr. Beck- 
with, should “be bulldozed under,” even 
though occupancy ratios 30 square feet per 
person) and other criteria match State 
minimums. 

The East Cutchogue camp has its own 
store—selling beer and plenty of chicken, 
Vienna sausage, rice, and beans—and its own 
messhall-style restaurant, the Dixie Belle 
Inn. Central latrine and shower- facilities 
complete the layout. 

UNIQUE SCHOOL 


The camp showplace is the spotless school 
and day care center for migrant children, 
financed by both public and co-op funds, 
Migrants leave their children here while the 
adults work from 6 am. to 6 p.m. in the 
fields. The children play games, rest, and 
get snacks and cod liver oil to offset what is 
usually a chronically unbalanced diet. The 
elementary school enrolls children of mi- 
grants who stay on into the fall grading sea- 
son; it is the only such school in the State. 

For workers averaging under $1 per hour, 
with work interrupted by rain, the cost of 
living runs high at East Cutchogue. Weekly 
rent is $3.50 per person; if meals are eaten 
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at the Dixie Belle Inn, another $12 is 
added, Workers are paid off and these costs 
deducted in the camp office, says John Mur- 
phy, camp supervisor, “otherwise I'd never 
get any money.” Most family groups do 
their own cooking in their crowded quarters. 

Despite the dearth of adult recreation fa- 
cilities and the camp’s isolation, the recur- 
ring migrant problems—Saturday night 
drunkenness, occasional violence, and gam- 
bling—are no longer serious, according to 
Mr, Murphy. 

Many farmers, like Charles McKay of 
Riverhead, charge similar rent, averaging $3 
per person per week for camps with privies 
but sometimes waive this rent when they 
cannot provide tenants with work. 

Among the other camps visited by the 
Herald Tribune, many were in worse condi- 
tion. One young Mattituck farmer, ad- 
mitted that he expected to house two or 
three Negro migrants. (one was already 
there) in an 8-by-8-foot shack that not 
only lacked even a privy, but also stood 
some 400 yards from the nearest watertap. 
When a health department inspector said 
such conditions violated local sanitary laws, 
even if the migrant camp code did not apply, 
the farmer expressed surprise: ‘They got 
all Kinds of new rules,” 

There aren't any local building codes or 
housing inspectors out here.“ said Mr. Beck- 
with. “We're about the only protection the 
migrant and the public has. Within the 
legal limits, we do pretty well.“ 

Tue Micranr Worker—Surrork CLERGY 
Amme SHACK FAMILIES 


(By Peter Braestrup) 


RrverHeap, L.I, August 17—Here in Suf- 
folk County, where 5,000 southern Negroes 
and 1,000 Puerto Ricans haye come north 
to harvest potatoes and cauliflower, young 
local churchmen are seeking greater com- 
munity-effort to relieve the migrant family's 
abnormal living conditions, lack of recrea- 
tion, and general isolation. 

Says the Reverend Harry T. Cupp, chairman 
of the Suffolk County Council of Churches: 
“The situation has greatly improved, but 
it has a long way to go.” 

“One of our major problems here is 
apathy,” said another leading member of 
the church council. “The established resi- 
dents—Negro and white—would just as 
soon ignore the migrant. It's not hard to do. 
The camps are mostly out of sight, and 
many migrants are reluctant to venture 
out of them.” 

Nevertheless, the Council of Churches is 
hard at work. Among the projects in which 
it is involved: 

1. Operating a i-month summer school 
for some 30 migrant children, ages 6 to 12, 
at the Riverhead Congregational Church, 
with two full-time teachers, free transpor- 
tation and hot lunches. Along with regu- 
lar classes and games, Rev, Kenneth Nelson, 
in charge, is stressing simple hygiene educa- 
tion (washing regularly, brushing teeth). 
“This,” he says, “is something which is also 
needed.” 

2. Recruiting children for a similar sum- 
mer session, financed by the New York 
State Department of Education in the East 
Cutchogue public school, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred E. Dart, school principal. 

3. Teaching reading and writing English 
to adult migrants in night classes at the 
Congregational Church at Acquebogue. 

Supplementing these church-state ac- 
tivities is a flourishing community-financed 
child daycare center for smaller children in 
Bridgehampton. / 

Backing up these local efforts is the Rev- 
erend Clyde Williams, a chaplain sent out by 
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the Migrant Ministry of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the US. A. Driving 
a green Migrant Ministry Harvester“ station 
wagon, Mr. Williams visits his parish, which 
is the camps themselves. His parish is 
large; some 130 camps were issued permits 
last year, and this season the total is ex- 
pected to go even higher. 

For the majority of his parishioners, Mr. 
Williams and his volunteer aids, provide the 
only outside human contact—aside from 
Health Department and State Police Inspec- 
tors, 

Mr. Williams shows movies on social se- 
curity benefits, offers information on mi- 
grants’ rights and duties, helps out on family 
problems and organizes singing groups and 
games of volleyball, baseball (a Puerto Rican 
favorite) and horseshoes. To draw a crowd 
to religious services at a camp, reports Mr. 
Williams, “we sometimes start off with a 
good western movie, then start the service.“ 


SLUMS SPRING UP 


Not only have churchmen led efforts to 
ameliorate the migrants’ present condition, 
but they have also led an uphill fight against 
a major byproduct of the annunl migrant 
influx: clusters of slums and shacks outside 
Riverhead, Bridgehampton and Greenport 
which provide the only housing available to 
the estimated 2,500 Negro migrants, who, 
over the years, have decided to stay on. 

Biggest of the slums is a 200-family de- 
velopment on Riverside Drive outside River- 
head. Bordering the Peconic River marshes 
it is owned by Hollis V. Warner, once re- 
portedly the world’s biggest duck farmer. 

Here many tenants are crowded into con- 
verted duck brooders next to sheds where 
thousands of ducks are still being raised by 
a local cooperative. Rentals run up to 670 
tor four small rooms, with cold water and a 
distant privy. One 50-family section, “Tin 
City,” is totally inaccessible to fire equip- 
ment. 

OWNER COMMENTS 


Interviewed on the premises, Mr. Warner 
confided: With integration and all that, 
that's why they (the Negroes) are all up 
here. I don't blame those southern Sena- 
tors for getting upset about it (desegrega- 
tion). If 90 percent of them (the Negroes) 
came up here, you'd see how these northern 
Senators would act.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Warner indicated, 
he was doing his tenants a favor: No one 
else is going to give them a place to live.” 

He refused further comment, 

His son John, interviewed later, admitted 
that “the conditions here might shock 
someone like you or me, But they (the 
tenants) are a different class of people. 
They're all happy with what they have here.” 


TENANTS DISAGREE 


Tenants interviewed vehemently disagree; 
Rlverhead's advisory committee on slum 
clearance, headed by the Reverend Herbert E. 
Perry, has condemned Mr. Warner's hous- 
ing as a fire hazard. 

-In Bridgehampton, however, sparked by 
a lawyer, Bryan Hamlin, prospects are 
brighter. With Kenneth Gibson, president 
of the Bridgehampton Council, and other 
community leaders, Mrs. Hamlin has secur- 
ed public support for a day camp for child- 
ren in the town's 100-family Narrow Lane 
slum, helped organize a self-help civic im- 
provement association, got State help on 
plans for building codes and, possibly, a 
local housing authority. 

“Our task,” said Mr. Perry in Riverhead of 
himself and his fellow ministers, “is to 
awaken the individual consciences of the 
community to what needs to be done. We 
keep trying.” 
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A National Park To Honor the Minutemen 
of Concord and Lexington 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
timely. ’ 

We need to be reminded of our herit- 
age, and to be inspired by it. 

H.R. 5892, has been introduced by Mrs. 
Rocers, who represents the district where 
the war for American independence be- 
gan. 

It will provide for the establishment of 
Minute Man National Historical Park to 
honor and perpetuate the scene of these 
stirring events. 

At Concord and Lexington, a few men 
with faith and determination dared the 
impossible and won. 

They did not take the easy way. 

And they did not invite the oppressor 
of those days to visit the Colonies in the 
hope that they could persuade him to 
ae a deal that would relax the ten- 
sion. 

They showed that they would not make 
peace at any price. 

Guided by their heroic example that 
would not compromise with despotism, 
our Nation has become great and strong, 
not in material things alone, but in the 
devotion to liberty for which we are 
known and respected throughout the 
civilized world. 

The scene of the events that gave 
birth to the American spirit, is in dan- 
ger of being overrun by ranchhouses, 
suburban shopping centers, and express 
highways. 

The bulldozer is practical. 

It is unmoved by anything except pe- 
troleum products, and the man in the 
driver's seat, who takes orders from the 
construction superintendent, who fol- 
lows specifications. 

Is the liberty road useful? 

Is it profitable? 

Who cares for anything else? 

The bulldozer is advancing upon the 
shrine of American independence. 

People who understand the imperative 
need of strengthening the human spirit 
against the challenge of materialism are 
supporting this bill to establish a Minute 
Man National Historical Park in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Where we can see unspoiled by modern 
overlay the scene, and the events asso- 
ciated with it, that the people of Massa- 
chusetts honor each year by the celebra- 
tion of Patriot’s Day. 

Where the villagers and the farmers, 
on the 18th and 19th of April, 1775, fired 
the shots heard round the world for the 
cause of human freedom. 

We must rekindle this spirit today, to 
save our Nation from the complacency 
and the compromises that threaten our 
national will and purpose. 
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We do not have much time. 

The bulldozer, symbol and instrument 
of impersonal materialism, is leveling 
everything before it. 

Need more be said? 

Every American who cherishes the 
memory of those courageous and self- 
reliant minutemen of 1775 will support 
this bill to establish a national historical 
park in Massachusetts. 


The Smokejumper Brigade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
August 14 there was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor an article en- 
titled “Smokejumper Brigade.“ I wish 
to point out that the genesis of smoke- 
jumping occurred in my hometown of 
Missoula, Mont. Because of the many 
improvements which have been made in 
smokejumping since then, greater ef- 
fectiveness has been developed in fight- 
ing forest fires, which have been so dif- 
ficult to control in many sections of the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMOKEJUMPER BRIGADE 

(From a roadside marker, U.S. Route 10. 
Montana: In 1910 this was a remote neck of 
the woods and hard to reach. Forest fire 
Protection was relatively new. That dry 
summer many small fires started. Public 
apathy together with manpower shortage, 
lack of organization and good equipment, and 
inaccessibility permitted them to spread and 
Join. 

(Pandemonium broke loose in August, 
Whipped by 50-mile gales, the combined 
blaze covered 3,000 square miles in 3 days. 
Animais were trapped, 87 human lives were 
lost, settlements and railroad trestles were 
destroyed, 6 billion board feet of timber 
burned like kindling. The pungent smoke 
Pall stretched to eastern Montana. 

(Some good came from this costly de- 
bacle due to inadequate organization, funds, 
and public understanding. . Legislation was 
enacted, appropriations were increased, co- 
Operative effort was developed, and public 
became forest-fire conscious. 

(Now U.S, Forest Service lookouts and 
aerial patrols discover fires while small, then 
Smokechasers by trails and smokejumpers by 
Parachutes reach and control most of the 
fires in record time. 

(This devastated area has been restocked 
With trees that will again produce commer- 
ĉial timber, and provide homes for wildlife 
and recreation for people. 

Fire- protection methods, equipment, and 
organization capable of handling future 
threats of dry summers will pay off in healthy 
Watersheds and abundant forest products. 
An uncontrolled forest fire is a terrifying, 
destructive thing. Please be careful with 
your matches and campfires, won't you?) 

(By Harlan Trott) 

Missovia, Monr—Where there's fire 

there's a smoke-jumping crew ready to hit 
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it in less than 20 minutes. That’s as long 
as it takes Earl Cooley’s elite corps of para- 
chute firefighters to grab their packs and be 
off the runway of the U.S. Forest Service's 
aerial fire depot on the wide-open outskirts 
of this mountain-rimmed city in northwest 
Montana. 

Missoula's highly trained airborne firemen 
stand summer-long guard over some 8 mil- 
lion roadless acres of Federal forest lands in 
Montana and Idaho. And the depot's north- 
ern forest fire laboratory is working on a 
year-round basis developing new equipment 
and new techniques to combat the menace 
of forest fires, 

When the new forest-fire laboratory is 
finished next summer, Missoula will become 
the testing ground for surmounting critical 
forest and range fires. In fact, it will be a 
research center for nationwide forest-fire 
problems as well as special fire problems on 
335 million acres of forest and watershed 
lands encompassing the whole intermountain 
West and Alaska. 

SUNDAY DINNER AT MESS HALL 


In a long two-story concrete dormitory, 
some 150 members of Missoula’s airborne 
forest-fire brigade were sitting down to Sun- 
day dinner in what was for all the world like 
a military mess hall and barracks. 

Ranging from 18 to 28 years old, these sea- 
soned young parachutists are recruited 
mostly from the colleges. Here they undergo 
the intensive training, and if need be the 
hard experience of airborne counterattacks 
on the forest-fire lines. 

Nearby in the riggers’ loft young Hal Sam- 
sel, of Missoula, a Marine Corps veteran, was 
overseeing the meticulous work of folding 
some used parachutes. 

He hardly seemed old enough to be assist- 
ant loft foreman of this strategic aerial fire 
depot. But pinned to his GI fatigue cap 
was the Forest Service's mark of distinc- 
tion: a little gold emblem of encircling wings 
with a gold parachute superimposed on a 
sky-blue enamel background, and the little 
gold numerals 50. 

This signifies that Hal Samsel is a veteran 
of 50 drops in the skilled and arduous calling 
of a forest smokejumper. 

Some dozen or so in the present force of 
150 have earned this badge. They are a 
tough, seasoned nucleus—the first team, so 
to speak—in Earl E. Cooley's taut command. 
The project superintendent is himself a vet- 
eran smokejumper. He had 44 jumps to his 
credit before his promotion to head man. 

RECRUITS HANDPICKED 


Now he heads a force which averages six 
jumps a season per man. They are hand- 
picked recruits from 33 States, Hawaii, Cuba, 
and the Philippines. Although the smoke- 
jumpers have to carry a 47-pound pack when 
they jump, they are about average in size. 

When the reporter remarked that they 
looked lean and wiry rather than beefy, Mr. 
Cooley grinned, explaining that a zest for 
hard work and know-how is what pays off 
in the hard and hazardous work on the 
forest-fire lines. “It may surprise you,” 
he added, “but we have very few college 
athletes here. There’s no substitute for 
enthusiasm.” 

Actually, the best crews, Mr. Cooley re- 
calls, were the World War crews of 1943, 
1944, and 1945. They were Middle West 
men slightly more mature than the normal 
crop of summer recruits. All were members 
of the Civilian Public Service, the wartime 
group that gave constructive noncombat oc- 
cupation to conscientious objectors. ! 

“They were mostly Mennonite farmers, 
Brethren or Friends,” said Mr. Cooley. 
“One was a professor of engineering from 
Purdue. All had at least 2 years of college. 
I never saw their equal before or since. 
They learned quickly and worked hard. 
They never knew when to quit.” 
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NO PREMIUM PAY 


Out of 600 applicants this year, 50 were 
selected. Another hundred are holdovers 
from last year's campaigns. Recruits are 
given a year's trial elsewhere in the Forest 
Service, theh if they still wish to volunteer 
for smokejumpers, they are considered on 
the basis of their seniors’ personal recom- 
mendations, 

They get paid $2 an hour for an 8-hour 
day. They draw no premium pay for being 
parachutists. And their hourly pay for 
work on the firelines in excess of 8 hours 
is the same straight $2 wage. 

Asked if this has been a good year so far 
for smokejumpers, meaning have there been 
fewer than average fires, Mr. Cooley nodded, 
then added wryly, “but the boys don't think 
£0. ” 


Trained smokejumpers, they react like 
firehorses when the loudspeakers call them 
to combat. They don't seem to mind that 
straight overtime pay, either. Most of them 
are earning money to keep them in college. 

It was just 19 years ago this month that 
the Forest Services chief smokejumper 
Jumped onto his first fireline in the Nez 
Perce Forest of western Idaho. 

Everything here is in spectacular and 
heartening contrast to those times. In the 
historic 1910 summer, Missoula sent 50 vol- 
unteer firefighters afoot to the Selway For- 
est's fire. It was 10 days before anybody 
heard from them in the roadless wilderness. 
Smoke alerts in the Selway today mean that 
one of Mr. Cooley's teams of two, four, six, 
or eight smokejumpers can hit the fireline in 
half an hour. 

RECORD OF COUNTERATTACKS 


In the big forest blaze north of the Salmon 
River in Idaho last summer, Missoula’s aerial 
fire depot dropped 50 men. Last year, this 
station, headquarters of region 1, made 
about 100 drops altogether. The Forest 
Service record for smokejumpers is 360 drops 
in a season, 

Region 3, at Deming, N. Mex., has hit 13 
fires so far this year. Theirs is a longer dry 
season. Here at Missoula, June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15 is the normal fire season—just 
right for the college recruits’ vacation time 
availability. 

Besides having its own airstrip adjoining 
Missoula’s county alrport, region 1 main- 


Jains a warehouse big enough to feed and 


supply airborne supplies for an army of 
5,000 forest fighters, 7 

That's how many bedrolls are stacked up 
in readiness for a major battle. And shovels, 
messkits, and a whole long checkoff list of 
tools and miscellaneous items to equip and 
keep 5,000 men on a major fireline. 

Its immaculate shops are constantly work- 
ing to refurbish the gear. There's even a 
“grinding room“ where the smokejumpers’ 
two-edged pulaskis are sharpened. A pu- 
laski is like a double-bitted ax except it is 
forged with one blade turned at right angles 
like a hoe, 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Every smokejumper carries a pulaskli and a 
long-handled shovel. The warehouse here is 
stacked rafter high with special equipment 
that is parachuted into a sustained battle 
area. Portable pumps and radio transmit- 
ters, bales of canvas files for shelters, oil 
stoves, kitchen bollers—you name it. 

Bed rolis are free dropped. Practically 
everything else goes in by parachute. If a 
chute is snagged in a tree with a man in it, a 
100-foot let down rope lands the smoke- 
jumper, To retrieve his chute or a stranded 
bundle of supplies, leg spurs, such as tele- 
phone linemen use to limb poles, are dropped 
at the site. Spurs are dropped in long 
slender cartons with the four sides of the lid 
secure horizontally so the package will 
spiral down, There's fiberboard, latticed 
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edgewise, in the bottom to cushion the 
landing. 

Research, research. All the time, Mr. 
Cooley’s laboratory force is testing new 
wrinkles in applied smokejumping. 

When hungry grasshoppers started feast- 
ing on silk parachutes, Missoula came up 
with a low-porosity nylon fabric, Frank 
Derry, one-time chief rigger here, designed 
a chute with slots on one side the better to 
steer the smokejumper over the target area 
by accelerating the parachute’s forward 
speed. A Derry even lets a smokejumper 
turn a full circle aloft, 

SAFETY STRESSED 

And safety above all is important for the 
daring young man who wants to finish his 
college education, In literally thousands of 
man drops, the U.S. Forest Service has never 
lost one. Some parachute innovations per- 
fected at Missoula are now standard safety 
doctrine in military airborne methods. 

That's why the Northern Forest Fire Lab- 
oratory is so important. Already the con- 
crete foundations are laid. When the build- 
ing opens in 1960, its flre- combustion wing 
will inject a new dimension into man's 
knowledge of forestry’s worst enemy. 

Forest-fire meteorology research equip- 
ment will be an important new adjunct to 
the aerial fire station President Eisenhower 
dedicated here in 1954. 

Lightning, a major cause of fire in the 
West's forests, will be studied with the aid 
of new atmospheric measuring equipment. 
A radar room will tie in with a new U.S. 
Weather Bureau radar unit to be installed on 
the summit of an 8,000-foot peak a few miles 
north of this spacious meadow. 

Mr. Cooley fought the 1949 fires. He re- 
members how his crew hit a wisp of smoke, 
started trenching the blaze, then saw the 
tree crowns “explode” and engulf 6,000 acres 
in 2 hours. The new laboratory has spe- 
cial meaning to these veteran smokejump- 
ers, They discuss the expansion program 
with some pride and satisfaction, 


Why Helping Hand for Khrushchev? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
lea ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the August 7, 1959, 
edition of the Catholic Bulletin of St. 
Paul, Minn., written by Archbishop Wil- 
liam O. Brady: 

Wry HELPING HAND FOR KHRUSHĦCHEV? 

My BELOVED PRIESTS AND PEOPLE OF THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF Sr. PauL: The people are 
rarely told what it is that oùr diplomats are 
really after. Sometimes we wonder if they 
know themselyes. Our national line is so 
knotted up with misinformation that we 
face the coming weeks with dismay. 

Our national stomach ought to be all but- 
terflies at the impending visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchey. The feeling is the same that any 
one of us knows when fear, uncertainty and 
frustration are mixed. Add now the reall- 
zation that our diplomats seem blind to the 
realities of the latest Soviet maneuvers. 

That the plans of Mr. K. have matured 
exactly as he hoped for, who can doubt? If 
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the United States has been blind, the people 
of Europe have not. 

The responsible people with whom the 
archbishop talked last May pinpointed what 
our Government still does not grasp. Mr. K. 
has been leading from weakness, and he has 
bluffed us again. Most of all, he has wanted 
a cloak of respectability and we are going to 
wrap him in it, at our own suggestion. 

How stupid can we get, especially when, 
almost without understanding why, we had 
Mr. K. on the defensive? We had a knife in 
him in a most sensitive spot. It hurt. 

But no one has had the sense to follow up 
the thrust, to twist the knife around, to take 
advantage of the opportunity and to push 
the blade in further until it touched a 
vital spot. 

Instead we haye pulled back our hand 
and kissed the scratch. 

Never in many years has the Soviet 
squealed as they have recently done over the 
action of our Government on the Captive 
Nations Week, That hurt. The Commies 
showed they were hurt. Mr. K. was more 
than annoyed. He was angry. 

He let his rage fly openly. Why shouldn't 
he? We had touched a spot he could not 
defend. The ring of captive countries is 
restless and was hopeful. If there has been 
any laughter in them of late, it was to watch 
Mr. K. squirm on the TV, froth at the mouth 
on the radio, and try to turn into a joke 
what the whole world knows as Communist 
colonialism and Communist tyranny. 

But what did we do about it? Our legis- 
lature passed resolutions and they were bet- 
ter than the legislature realized. A Captive 
Nations Week was organized. The churches 
were solicited to join prayers to proclama- 
tions, The plight of the captive nations was 
mooned over and moaned over, but just for 
a day. 

Meanwhile, our statesmen did not let the 
people know the truth. They themselves did 
not know the sharpness of the steel they had 
forged. 

Our top men began to make toasts, to pour 
in oll and wine and to cancel their advantage 
by inviting Mr. K. to a visit which blasts 
the hopes of captive people everywhere and 
strengthens the hand had holds them down. 

Oh, the shame of it all. As the captive 
nations notion caught fire, the archbishop 
began to reproach himself that he had not 
publicized it more and given an added push 
to the evident advantage which our beloved 
but befuddled country sorely needs to have. 

But now the archbishop is glad that he did 
not, The Captive Nations Week proposal has 
been a fraud. The diplomats did not mean it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Nrxon smiled and apolo- 
gized without vigor and explained almost 
nothing. He knew what was happening. We 
did not. 

He could have followed up the captive 
nations thrust with some pointed questions, 
such as why Russia has violated more than 
50 of her agreements with us, why there has 
been no explanation of the shooting down of 
our planes, why the Soviet forces are in Hun- 
gary, in Germany, all through the Baltic and 
lately come to Albania. 

But no. He was extending invitations. 
He was expressing plous but impractical 
hopes. 

We are now committed to smiles and hand- 
shakes, to welcome ceremonies and amiable 
diplomatic chitchat, all of which will soothe 


Mr. Ks wounds and tighten the chains on 


the captives he has as well as those he plans 
to secure. It is enough to make one sick at 
heart. 

There is evidently no refuge in statesman- 
ship. Let us continue to take refuge in 
prayer. 

Devotedly in Christ, 
WILLIAM O. BRADY, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, 
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H. A. Dunn, of the University of Texas, 
Distributed Books to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the example of the life of H. A. Dunn 
has inspired many people—particularly 
young students both at the University 
of Texas and in other countries. 

For 30 years Mr. Dunn has been su- 
perintendent of various buildings at the 
University of Texas, including the law 
building. He is now retiring from his 
official position, but many former law 
students will always carry with them 
memories of his part in the life of the 
university. 

He is a warm friend of many students 
in many other countries as well because 
of an unusual service which Mr. Dunn 
has been rendering our world. He has 
helped fill a hunger for books by col- 
lecting in America and forwarding to 
the rest of the world nearly 700,000 
volumes. 

Mr. Dunn was affectionately called 
Dean by the students at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 

Dunn's warmly human action in ini- 
tiating the distributing of books to the 
world was showing his real feeling of 
the people of the world and of the con- 
cern which Americans feel for people in 
other countries. This is person-to-per- 
son diplomacy. 

In addition, Mr. Dunn also collects 
and distributes toys and clothing to 
needy youngsters at Christmas. 

H. A. Dunn is a man with ideas of 
helping others and the ability and will- 
ingness to work to bring his dreams to 
fulfillment. He is a man of action as 
well as a man of dreams. He has ac- 
tively aided me in contests for good goy- 
ernment in Texas. He is a worker for 
idealism in action, and for integrity in 
government, ; 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Austin 
(Tex.) American for Wednesday, Au- 
gust 12, 1959, entitled “Dean Dunn— 
Lifter Is Lifted at Fete.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) American, Aug. 12, 
1959] 


DEAN DUNN—“Lirrer" Is LIFTED Ar FETE 
(By Anita Brewer) 

It will take more than 69 years and a day 
chock full of parties to retire H. A. Dunn. 

The slight, kindly, and always cheerful 
man of many talents was honored at a spe- 
cial law school assembly and reception at 
the University of Texas' Townes Hall Tues- 
day as he retired after 30 years as superin- 
tendent of various buildings at the univer- 
sity. 

He still has 2 days to go at his Job as super- 
intendent of the law school building, but 
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he already has future plans enough to fill up 
another three score and nine years. 

“I may write a book,” he says. 
Ill name it The Uppish Boy.“ 

To those who know him that sounds a bit 
autoblographical, and he admits it, “Folks 
always said I was a fa ward young un,“ he 
says. 

And forward he's always been, It takes a 
special talent, a special forwardness to ac- 
complish all he has. Perhaps he is widest 
known as the collector and distributor of 

three-quarters of a million books to reading- 
hungry peoples all over the world. 

Each Christmas he collects and distributes 
clothing and toys for less fortunate children 
in East Austin, and he intends to continue 
his mission work in that area. He has high 
hopes and dreams of improving the lot of 
scores of unfortunate children. 

Thomas J. Gibson, assistant dean of the 
law school, was master of ceremonies at a 
noon assembly Tuesday honoring Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunn. In tribute he said: 

“Because of Dean (they always call him 
Dean at the law school) Dunn, the United 
States has many friends behind the Iron 
Curtain we would not have had if it had not 
been for him.” It is to those countries he 
sent thousands of books. 

Bob Larkin on behalf of the Law School 
students presented Dunn with a bronze 
Plaque of appreciation. 

Law School Dean W. Page Keeton paid the 
faculty tribute to Dunn. Paraphrasing Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Dean Keeton said, “Mr. 
Dunn has brought to his task a mighty heart 
and a genuine interest in his work.” He 
Presented Dunn with an engraved desk set 
from the law school faculty and called him 
the law school's best public relations.” 

In acknowledging the honors of his asso- 
olates. Dunn said: 

“I like young people, middle-aged people, 
old people. In fact, I like people.” 

He quoted the message he carries on a 
,card in his pocket all the time: “We make 
~ our living from the things we get. We make 
dur lives from the things we give." 

Although Dunn's life has been and will 
continue to be one of service, he has been 
honored at other times—by the great and by 
Just folks. He has letters of praise from 
U.S. Senators, from heads of state through- 
out the world and from Drew Pearson. 

Ten years ago Pearson said of him: “Dunn's 
project (the book project) was all his own; 
no sponsors, no organized drive, no money 
to help him—which makes him, in this col- 
umn's eyes, a real servant to brotherhood.” 

But Dunn says all his work has been suc» 
cessful because of the help of others, Kind 
and generous people furnished the money 
lots of money—to ship the books to embarka- 
tion points from where US. ships carried 
them to their destinations. 

Although he values the letters and praise 
from the mighty, the letters that have 
brought tears to Dunn's eyes have come from 
Students and the hungry—those who needed 
more than bread. 

One such letter came from the Philippines: 


“You really lighten my misery.” 

Another from a student in Brazil: 

“I can't just believe that in our days, 
when everywhere people are speaking of war 
and other terrible things, there is a man like 
you, who thinks only of how to help poor 
foreigner students.” — 

A poet once said there are two kinds of 
People—the ones who lift and the ones who 

- Dunn is one of those who lift, and 
that is why hundreds of his friends Lonored 
him Tuesday at a noon assembly and at a 
2-hour reception in the afternoon, 


“If I do 
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Statement by Bishop Griffiths on Popu- 
lation and Future U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a 
thought-provoking statement by a high 
Catholic Church leader has just come 
to my attention which, I believe, should 
be of considerable interest to my col- 
leagues. It is a statement on Population 
and Future U.S. Policy“ by Bishop 
James H. Griffiths of New York. 

Bishop Griffiths’ statement is an 
analysis of an issue raised in the Draper 
Committee Report on Foreign Aid per- 
taining to proposals that the Federal 
Government sponsor birth control pro- 
grams as part of assistance provided to 
foreign governments. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to insert Bishop Griffiths’ statement: 

POPULATION AND FUTURE U.S. Potter 
1. 
The problem 

For some 10 years a Neo-Malthusian doc- 
trine—of obvious Anglo-Saxon-Scandinavian 
inspiration—has been gathering steam in 
United Nations circles and in organizations 
interestéd in United Nations affairs with 
the apparent purpose: 

1. Of infiuencing national and personal 
opinion in favor of family planning pro- 
grams in populous countries; 

2. Of utilizing United Nations agencies, 
ie., World Health Organization, Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Technical Assist- 
ance Program, UNICEF to assist such coun- 
tries and their citizens in effecting such 
programs; 

3. Of obtaining world recognition for the 
morality of such a doctrine and the right 
to hold and propagate it. Public opinion 
in the United States is crucial for this pur- 
pose, Churches, women, wealthy business- 
men, and scientific scholars are being effec- 
tively mobilized to produce and guide it, 

The underlying jact 

The introduction into underdeveloped and 
mainly agrarian countries by the United Na- 
tions and other aid agencies of mass health 
measures (against malaria, tuberculosis, 
yaws, infant mortality) and feeding and re- 
lief programs has reduced mortality rates 
significantly without affecting the high fer- 
tility rates. ‘ 

This is especially true of Asia, which is 
presently most heavily populated, and also 
of Latin America; official prognostications 
are for geometrical and frightening increase 
in two generations. The economic gap be- 


-tween developed countries where scientific 


progress leaps forward, and the underdevel- 
oped countries, does not lessen but widens. 

Arguments advanced by proponents of 

family planning 

Economic: The argument goes that there 
is not sufficient opportunity for these coun- 
tries to amass capital, train people, indus- 
trlallze, and thus raise the general level of 
living because all available resources go into 
providing mere subsistence for the ever- 
increasing number of dependent mouths to 
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be fed. Even bare necessities such as food 
must be imported. There are no opportu- 
nities to export in relation to the imports 
necessary. Hard-won advances in economic 
development are thus wiped out. 

Political: This condition of treadmill pov- 
erty, it is contended, leaves the way open to 
Communist agitation, penetration, and even- 
tual domination. People will barter liberty 
for bread. The example of China, which 
through its oppressive slavery can produce 
more food for its vast population than dem- 
ocratic India does by gentler methods for 
its vast population, is feared. Help to India 
to slow up its population growth becomes 
a must. 

Racial fear: Rarely admitted, but ex- 
pressed in his inaugural address by Prof. 
Robert Matthey, zoologist and new rector of 
the University of Lausanne, last November, 
is perhaps an unconscious motive of most 
Western Neo-Malthusians. 

“Overpopulation is a general phenomenon 
whose rhythm in Asia, Africa, and South 
America is a rumbling threat to Europe. In 
the next century * * there will be four 
Asians to one European. Surely it is a duty 
for us Europeans to preserve our human com- 
munity and save ourselves from being diluted 
by the tide of peoples whom the ancient 
Greeks would have called barbarians: Is it 
really our role to offer ourselves like resigned 
victims and prepare our succession? Geno- 
cide is hideous. Autogenocide, or collective 
suicide, would it not also be hideous and 
stupid? 80, 2,000 years after the Christian 
revelation, 100 years after the message of 
Darwin, the thinker must choose between 
the scientific law of struggle and the moral 
law, which for us Europeans means our 
progressive eviction from the world scene.” 

Professor Matthey, obsessed, like other 
scientists and economists, by this danger 
of overpopulation which he links to the yel- 
low menace, went so far as to deplore the 
success of the scientific methods of presery- 
ing the prolonging life initiated by Pasteur, 
and to incriminate medicine, hygiene, and 
social legislation. Losing all sense of human 
values, Professor Matthey even laments the 
fact that a growing number of the popula- 
tion is taken off the productive circuit to 
care for the sick and the old who refuse to 
die. Finally, he condemns in the name of 
science, the influence of the soft religions 
which inculcate a love of one’s neighbor and 
a code of ethics whereby victory is given 
not to the strong but to the peaceloving. 
Professor Matthey maintains that he is a 
Christian. 

Economic assistance: In this interdepend- 
ent world, where aid by the richer to poor 
countries is necessary for political freedom 
and world prosperity and trade, apparently 
many comfortable and wealthy businessmen 
in the United States regard the undis- 
ciplined fecundity of the poorer nations 
much as their forebearers regarded the large 
families of slum areas—an unproductive and 
thoughtless drain on their generosity— 
“money down a rat hole.” 

Personal freedom: However mixed the mo- 
tives of some proponents may be, credit for 
sincerity must be given to sentimentalists 
(this includes the great majority of Ameri- 
can non-Catholic clubwomen) who see 
women in Asia and elsewhere with a pitiably 
low status as to personal greedom (arranged 
early marriage, polygamy, etc.) and as to 
educational and economic opportunities 
chained to an apparently endless routine of 
slavelike childbearing and economic and so- 
cial misery. 

Undoubtedly there are some planned par- 
enthooders in this group, although their 
favorite arguments are population pressure 
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and fear of communism. Since fear of com- 
munism is now the style, they are linking it 
for popular appeal, to their cause. This 
group is gaining respectability and influence. 
It sends people all over the world to promote 
its programs, in many cases receives govern- 
ment subsidies, e.g., British West Indies and 
Singapore. 

Parental responsibility: Many Protestant 
churchmen maintain that parents do not 
exercise their responsibilities if by having 
too many children they cannot afford their 
education and training. This responsibility 
they maintain extends to the community 
(by not imposing an unn burden on 
it), to the future world (by ensuring stand- 
ing room), and to world peace (by preventing 
armed quests for lebensraum a la Germany 
and Japan). The Protestants are elaborat- 
ing the notion of responsibility into a 
theological doctrine which envisages birth 
control within the married state as the will 
of God: Chief agitator in the United States 
for an ecumenical movement among the 
churches in this regard is Richard Fagley 
of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ. The Lambeth Conference for the 
Angelicans on a world scale, the new Angli- 
can bishop of Southwark who is a crusader 
for the cause and various national or local 
groups of Lutherans, and other denomina- 
tions have gone already on record in favor 
of birth control. Mr. Fagley includes in his 
ecumenical concept “millions of Catholic 
laymen who disagree with their church on 
this matter and who thus provide an ef- 
fective counterpolse to the erroneous official 
Roman Catholic position.” 


The methods used and contemplated to 
: achieve the goal 


Local and State Action 


Planned Parenthood announced a num- 
ber of years ago that it would work to get 
incorporated into every local and State health 
and welfare board. It has tried also to get 
accepted on community chests. The meas- 
ure of its growing strength is not merely 
acceptance on such boards, but the legal 
or administrative victories its proponents 
have won in New York hospitals and the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Assistance. 

At its recent meeting in New Delhi the 
International Planned Parenthood an- 
nounced it would concentrate on getting the 
repeal of hostile national or State legisla- 
tion or the enactment of actual new enabl- 
ling legislation, which would permit steriliza- 
tion, etc. The North Carolina case is an 
example of progress. The single-minded 
(and well-financed) efforts of this organiza- 
tion leave no room for doubt that there will 
be increasing cases on the local and State 
level for legal and administrative action to 
introduce birth control, sterilization, etc., In- 
to public institutions as accepted social prad- 
tice, This will be done apparently not only 
for the good of these local communities 
but also to build up national sentiment and 
precedents so that birth control could be con- 
structed to be a respectable national policy. 
The work of the churches (both Protestant 
and Jewish groups) already invests this aim 
with the mantle of morality. The appeal of 
responsibility and sound family life, with 
overt or velled references to the Catholic 
Church's benighted lack of interest in the 
terrifying facts of population increase and 
their implications among its adherents, 
contrives to make the church appear an 
enemy of the people. 

National Action 


The United States is undoubtedly the key 
to the hopes of those who would like to give 
official birth control aid to the populous 
yellow, brown, and black, or even the Catho- 
lic light tan, countries, Therefore, the ulti- 
mate target is Congress, which holds the 
purse strings. Because there is already some 
sentiment (United States, United Kingdom, 
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or Scandinavian induced) in favor of birth 
control aid in the U.N—Japan, India, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan—it may be hoped to secure 
action in the U.N. with U.S. backing. 

Early efforts to introduce birth control 
policy in the World Health Organization and 
the Population Commission were defeated 
largely, in the first case by the International 
Committee of Catholic Nurses in Geneva, and 
in the second, by the World Union of Catho- 
lie Women's Organizations in New York. The 
official policy of the U.N. Secretariat is not 
to make any formal recommendations in this 
field. However, Secretariat studies on social 
progress, health, economic development, and 
population abound in references which can 
only be interpreted as allusions to the need 
for population control by family planning, 
In regional meetings and seminars, proposals 
by Government participants have been made, 
e.g., Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, the Bangkok Seminar on the Par- 
ticipation of Women in Civic Life, but no 
formal action taken. 


Activity Within UN. 


Actually there have been two U.N. projects 
related in an exploratory way to family 
planning. At the request of India, the World 
Health Organization sent Dr. Abraham Stone 
(recently deceased), a pioneer “birth con- 
troller,” to that country to study the effec- 
tiveness of the rhythm method in limiting 
families. (He reported it was a dismal fail- 
ure, so now India has artificial birth control 
and sterilization as a national policy.) The 
U.N. Technical Assistance Administration 
sent a mission to study the effectiveness in 
family planning services in Barbados. (Con- 
clusion: “highly efficient from the economic 
point of view as compared with other meas- 
ures to relieve overpopulation” but will affect 
the birth rate little “unless and until it 
reaches younger women with smaller fami- 
lies.“) This is a personal conclusion of the 
expert. 

The 12th General Assembly passed a reso- 
lution in 1957 asking for studies on the rela- 
tionship between demographic and develop- 
ment (economic and social) problems of 
underdeveloped countries. This was intro- 
duced by a Peruvian. It can safely be pre- 
dicted that pressure of facts and studies 


backed by a growing public sentiment wiil, 


increase the danger of U.N, involvement. 
Official US. policy thus far is “hands off.” 


~- “Activity in U.S, Circles 


Many US; delegates to the U.N. unofficially 
but more or less publicly, hold that birth 
control is necessary. Thus, (1) U.S, delegate 
to the Population Commission, Kingsley 
Davis of the University of California, laments 
in the New York Times magazine, Foreign 
Affairs, and undoubtedly elsewhere, that the 
United States is prevented from giving help 
to dampen the population explosion by a 
medieval obscurantist minority (ie. the 
Catholic Church). (2) Years ago (1952) the 
chief U.S, economic adviser frankly stated in 
an off-the-record briefing in Paris that over- 
population in Italy was an invitation to the 
Communists and regretted that only an 
under-the-counter method to control popu- 
lation could be used. (3) The present U.S. 
delegate to the Human Rights Commission, 
Mrs. Mary Pillsbury Lord, comes of a wealthy 
business family which heavily subsidizes the 
International Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion and makes no secret of her own sym- 
pathies to control the terrible population 
explosion. She travels unofficially extensively 
in Asia and Africa; her targets for human 
rights matters are mostly women. The State 
Department naturally opened all doors 
possible. 

(4) The most recent example of this ill- 
advised but calculated campaign may be 
found in the interpretations given by lead- 
ing U.S. press agencies to recommendations 
of the Presidentially appointed Draper 
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Committee on Foreign Aid (see UP story as 
appearing in Washington Post, July 24, 1959; 
also New York Times story, same date) to 
assist economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries which are experiencing rapid popula- 
tion growth. 

The committee chairman, William H. 
Draper, Jr., is quoted in the UP story, July 
24, as saying, when asked if this country is 
supplying (birth control) information * + 
“I presume so—informally, not formally.” 

(5) Mr. Fagley, executive secretary of the 
commission of the churches on international 
affairs of the World Council of Churches 
and International Missionary Council (who 
is the world council's representative at the 
U.N, for technical assistance and economic 
development matters) states his belief in a 
constant stream of writings and speeches 
that birth control should be a part of the 
U.N. technical assistance program. He does 
not blame the Congress or the U.N. for 
not adopting birth control, as long as the 
churches did not make their will known. 
He is now in the process of directing that 
will, with the results noted above. . 

(6) The Planned Parenthooders of Wash - 
ington, D.C. recently went on record (meet- 
ing in an Episcopal church to hear among 
others a representative of the New York 
Council of Churches) as seeking World 
Health Organization programs in birth con- 
trol for underdeveloped countries—and our 
own. 

(7) The US. committee for the World 
Health Organization (heavily loaded) met 
in May to consider among other things the 
population problem. 

(8) The Foreign Policy Association, a 
private, nonpartisan, educational organiza- 
tion, each year puts out an analysis of for- 
eign policy issues to help American citizens 
realize more fully the responsibilities they 
must exercise if this Nation is to act in 
world affairs with * * * wisdom and * * * 
realism * * *. It disclaims a position on 
any questions raised. These issues are de- 
bated in numerous groups throughout the 
country in which many Catholics partici- 
pate. In its 40th anniversary statement 
(November 1958) it raises the “population 
explosion” question. Among possible solu- 
tions relating to emigration, resettlement, 
food, water, housing, etc., under the title 
“Was Malthus Right?” the questions are 
asked: “Should the United States give finan- 
cial and scientific support to the intensive 
search now being made to discover inexpen- 
sive contraceptives? To what extent does 
our experience with Puerto Rico—and with 
immigrants from that island—serve as an 
example of what might be accomplished 
elsewhere?“ Newspaper chains and publica- 
tions throughout the country continue in 
this veln and exploit the psychology of 
terror. 

Ir 


Some observations on these arguments 


From all that has been written above, it 
will þe seen that there is abundant evidence 
of a systematic, concerted effort to con- 
vince U.S, opinion, legislators and policy 
makers that official U.S. national agencies 
as well as international bodies, particularly 
the U.N. should provide, with public funds 
and support, assistance in promoting arti- 
ficial birth control for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The purpose, as often remarked, is 
allegedly to prevent a “population explosion” 
engendered by advance in health techniques 
and services which has cut down the mor- 
tality rate. Although it is recognized that 
industrial, social and cultural advancement 
is usually accompanied by a decrease in fer- 
tility, the proponents of artificial birth con- 
trol maintain that the “population explo- 
sion” presently endangers economic develop- 
ment and therefore, political freedom and 
world peace, Their mathematical projec- 
tions of birth Increase take little account 
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of other factors, including economic, social 
(e.g., position of women, high rate of illegiti- 
macy, and polygamy) and cultural factors 
and changes, Moreover, if they claim the 
right to project population increases, they 
must concede the right to project produc- 
tion increases of foods as well, 
U.S. Catholics and the moral issue 


The position of U.S. Catholics in relation 
to the growing and needy population of the 
world is grounded in the natural law and 
respect for the human person, his origin, 
freedom, responsibility and destiny. They 
believe the goods of the earth were created 
for the use of all men and that men should 
not be arbitrarily tailored to fit a niggling 
and static image of what they are entitled 
to by those who are more fortunate, greedy 
or lazy. The hidden reservoirs of science 
and of the earth will be uncovered and of- 
fered to humanity by the optimists with 
faith in mankind, and not by those seeking 
short cuts to comfort. 

U.S. Catholics believe the promotion of 
artificial birth control would be a morally, 
humanly and politically disastrous approach 
(ineffective even for its own alms) to a prob- 
lem, the real solution of which requires sus- 
stained effort in a sense of human solidarity. 
They are prepared to dedicate themselves 
to this effort, already happily begun in of- 
ficial national and international circles, as 
well as by nongovernmental groups. 

U.S. Catholics will not support any U.S. 
Public assistance to other countries to pro- 
mote artificial birth control, abortion, steril- 
ization, for whatever purposes, whether 
through direct aid or by means of interna- 
tional organizations. Nor will they support 
international technical assistance, health or 
economic ald agencies or organizations which 
include such projects in their programs. 

The basic reason for this position is con- 
scientious objection to promoting a moral 
evil, 


US. Catholic attitudes toward other aspects 


However, quite apart from the moral issue 
there are practical reasons why Catholics 
would not wish to see any official U.S. favor 
given such specious methods of assistance. 

Social: Man himself is the most valuable 
Productive agent. Therefore, economic de- 
velopment and progress are best promoted 
by creating conditions favorable to his high- 
est development. Such progress implies dis- 
cipline, self-control and the disposition to 
postpone present satisfactions for future 
gains, The widespread use of contraceptives 
would hinder rather than promote the ac- 
quisition of these qualities necessary for the 
needed social and economic changes in the 
economically underdeveloped countries. 

Immigration: Immigration and emigra- 
tion have their role to play as a factor in 
Solving the population problem. Both must 
be made more free between nations. Like- 
Wise, the migration of people from place to 
Place within the same country must be 
facilitated. Many places lack manpower for 
economic development. Others have it in 
excess. Often migration of the surplus is 
impeded by lack of railroads and road sys- 
tems. Hence, improvement of communica- 
tion is an objective also to be studied. It 
has been said that migration to other coun- 
tries is no ultimate solution because of dif- 
culties of absorbing populations Into other 
economies, But migration has de facto 
helped as a solution in the past. Sixty mil- 
lion people migrated successfully from 
Europe to the Americas in the last 150 years, 
When the nomadic Indians roamed the un- 
cultivated plains of North America before 
the coming of these immigrants, the entire 
country with its estimated Indlan population 
of only 500,000 and shortage of food, accord- 
ing to the norms of present day planned 
Parenthooders, would have been regarded as 
Overpopulated. Yet, the same plains today 
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are being retired into a land bank because 
they are overproductive in a land of 175 
millions. 

Economic: It Is a recognized duty for the 
richer countries to help needy nations so 
that their people and their nations may live 
and develop and themselves ald and enrich 
the worldwide community of peoples. The 
possibilities of this aid in the form of finan- 
cial and technical assistance, trade agree- 
ments, commodity prices, marketing possi- 
bilities, migration opportunities have only 
begun to be explored by the United States 
or the United Nations. Technical and scien- 
tific advances in our country and other de- 
veloped States offer ever new possibilities to 
men of good will and a modicum of imagina- 
tion and effort. What, for instance, has hap- 
pened to the food-for-peace plan, and how 
much is the United States paying to store 
its surplus grain? Could these rental costs 
be used instead for transportation costs of 
the grain to needy areas? x 

Bad economics too: Despite the promises 
of birth-controllers, contraceptives in terms 
of the yearly incomes of the citizens in un- 
derdeveloped nations are not cheap, In the 
United States, as far back as 1942, the con- 
traceptive industry -totalled $2 billion. 
India has recently allocated $10 million dol- 
lars for the promotion of contraception and 
is attempting to arrange for the construc- 
tion of two separate factories for the distri- 
bution of contraceptives. It has 700 clinics 
distributing birth control information. It 
Is certainly uneconomic to invest heavily in 
such nonproductive industry when capital is 
so badly needed for agricultural and indus- 
trial development. The educational drive 
needed to propagandize for the use of con- 
traceptives could be far more effectively used 
to change ineffective ancient agricultural 
practices and to promote technical training. 

Political and psychological: Soviet Russia 
in its wooing of underdeveloped countries 
does not press artificial birth control propa- 
ganda on them as a remedy for their ills. 
It offers education, loans, technical assist- 
ance and trade, and boasts that its economic 
system is able to use human beings in con- 
structive work and to meet all their needs. 
The Russian delegate to the recent meeting 
of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East said, “The 
key to progress does not lie in a limitation 
of population through artificial reduction of 
the birth rate, but in the speedy defeat of 
the economic backwardness of these coun- 
tries.“ It has been speciously alleged by 
planned parenthooders that contraception 
will thwart communism. A little reflection 
will explode the fallacy of the prophets of 
“population explosion.” Granted that the 
Soviets have proven in the past to be cal- 
lous and unscrupulous in Hquidating mil- 
lions of their own population, the great 
masses in the underdeveloped countries do 
not know or do not remember this. Hence, 
their reactions must be as simple as this: If 
communism tells these presently highly 
sensitized groups: “The imperialists want 
to cut down your growth because they are 
afraid of your increasing numbers and be- 
cause of the inadequacy of thelr economic 
system, We shall feed you no matter what 
your numbers,” while on the other hand, 
the free world says, “You are overpopulated 
and cannot be fed. To eat, to live, to 
progress you must cut down your families 
and we'll give you the know-how”—shall we 
be able to blame the gullible and undis- 
cerning if in the future they cast their lot 
with the Communist bloc? 

The question is asked: Why do Americans 
spend so much time, effort and money seek- 
ing a short-cut inherently contemptuous 
of the human person, when they are con- 
tinually airing their surplus food problem 
and their luxurious standard of Hving while 
their neighbors are crying for material, 
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moral, and spiritual solidarity and assist- 
ance? If this solidarity and assistance are 
forthcoming, the dangers of their adopting 


-communism and war as solutions are 


minimal, 

Racial: The West in its passion to con- 
trol the population is suspected of harbor- 
ing the same fear and motives expressed 
recently by Prof. Robert Matthey, rector of 
the University of Lausanne to whom refer- 
ence has already been made. This narrow 
vision of humanity and human relations, 
and the suspicion that this racist, selfish 
attitude dominates that part of Western- 
opinion intent on limiting Asian, African, 
and Latin American fecundity, hurts West- 
ern and more specifically U.S. prestige and 
impedes friendship perhaps even more 
than stories of racial discrimination in the 
United States. 

Asian women visiting the United States on 
Government exchanges have been pro- 
gramed to birth control organizations. 
Suspicion of motive follows on such a di- 
rected tour of what may be sold merely as 
the American way of life. 

Concern jor the human community and the 
sound development of international or- 
ganization 


The United States is an important mem- 
ber of the United Nations, which thus be- 
comes a part of U.S. policy. Great numbers 
of U.S, Catholics, from motives of patriotism 
and from a sense of the universal solidarity 
of the human race, wish to see the United 
Nations improved and perfected and increase 
its effectiveness as an instrument of inter- 
national justice: Of defense of the human 
person and his dignity, and of world peace. 
These persons do not wish te ignore or mini- 
mize the problem of population pressure, 
But these U.S. Catholics do deplore and ob- 
ject to the efforts of all those and especially 
Americans, who, however sincerely mistaken, 
would prostitute the United Nations and its 
agencies to unworthy and uncertain pro- 
grams by using every fantastic argument, 
every hysterical fear and terrorism, bland 
misrepresentations of data, naive misunder- 
standings of real issues to bolster the fixa- 
tions of birth-controllers. 

These latter, for example, do not place in 
proper focus the idea of increasing the acre- 
age and the acreage yield to meet the food 
demands of an increasing population, by 
stating that this requires extensive educa- 
tion, a lengthy period of time, new distribu- 
tion methods, and the elimination of apathy, 
greed and superstition. This is pure begging 
of the question. It never seems to dawn on 
them (or does it?) that in a chronic condi- 
tion where we have more people than food, 
the logical answer would be, not to decrease 
the number of people but to increase the 
food supply (or as G. K. Chesterton put it: 
We cannot solve the problem of un 
heads by cutting off the heads but 
only by producing more hats). Is this 
too much work—or—do people simply not 
count? * * * especially if they are peoples 
of pigmentation? 

If the problem of population is simply the 
one of feeding people, the potential is al- 
most unlimited. Estimates of land areas 
which could be brought under cultivation 
vary from 4 to 11 billion acres. With scien- 
tific methods acreage yields can be increased 
to fabulous proportions. Rarely if eyer are 
mentioned the equally expert opinions of 
renowed scientists. By way of example, Prof. 
Colin Clark of Oxford University concludes 
that the earth could now provide a standard 
of living comparable to that of Holland for 
a population of 10 times the present popu- 
lation of the world, This type of agricul- 
tural development is already at hand despite 
the fact that a relatively small amount of 
money has been invested in agricultural re- 
search. Total agricultural research in the 
United States has a budget of about $100 
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million, roughly the cost of one atomic sub- 
marine. 
CONCLUSION 


In these observations we have attempted 
to face realistically the problems connected 
with a growing world population within a 
morally acceptable framework. We have 
made no allusion to the marvelous dis- 
coverles which are just around the corner. 
For example, we shall soon be able to con- 
vert sea water for industry and irrigation 
at a price competitive with present water 
supplies. We have not even touched on the 
tremendous potential of atomic energy. We 
have not spoken of farming the seas as they 
can now be farmed for plankton. The prob- 
lem would seem to be primarily economic, 
and not genetic unless the goal is genocidal. 
We must not permit the United States to be 
stampeded or terrorized into an interna- 
tional policy inimical to human dignity, 
based on the unilateral “guesstimates” of 
special pleaders who could win for us from 
underdeveloped peoples, the accusation of 
suavely and hypocritically plotting for them 
a form of urbane, furtive but nonetheless 
effective genocide. 


The Need for Refugee Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the American Federa- 
tionist contains an excellent article by 
Hyman H. Bookbinder clearly presenting 
the need for refugee legislation. It 
points out how desperate is the situation 
of the 2 million refugees and how urgent 
it is that we participate in World Refugee 
Year by a modest program such as is 
contained in the Walter bill in the House 
and the Kennedy bill in the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the American Federationist] 

Ler’s HUMANIZE OUR IMMIGRATION Laws 


(By H. H. Bookbinder, AFL-CIO legislative 
representative) 


Since July 1, 52 nations around the 
globe—including the United States—have 
been observing World Refugee Year. The re- 
sult of a resolution adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly, World Refugee 
Year is a human year"—in contrast to the 
scientific aspects of the recently concluded 
International Geophysical Year. x 

“What a refugee wants most is to cease 
being a refugee." 

This is the way the tragic problem of the 
world’s millions of refugees was summed up 
by Claude de Kemoularia, special representa- 
tive of the UN. Secretary General for the 
World Refugee Year. 

“We have a home, sir. What we need is a 
house to put it in.“ 

This the way it was summed up to visitors 
to a refugee camp by a 10-year-old who with 
her family had lived all her life in the camp. 

And another girl, one who probably has 
already become the world’s best known and 
most honored refugee in modern times, has 
summed up both the despair and the pray- 
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ers of the world’s refugees, Anne Frank, the 


13-year-old escapee from Hitler Germany, 


wrote in her diary, 8 months before her 
death in a concentration camp: 

“It's really a wonder that I haven't dropped 
all my ideals, because they seem so absurd 
and impossible to carry out. Yet I keep 
them, because in spite of everything I still 
believe that people are really good at heart. 
I simply can't build up my hopes on a 
foundation consisting of confusion, misery, 
and death. 

"I see the world gradually being turned 
into a wilderness. I hear the ever-approach- 
ing thunder, which will destroy us, too. Ican 
feel the sufferings of millions. And yet, if I 
look up into the heavens, I think that it 
will all come right, that this cruelty too will 
end, and that peace and tranquility will re- 
turn again. 

“In the meantime, I must uphold my 
ideals, for perhaps the time will come when 
Ishall be able to carry them out.” 

Anne Frank's words of hope should in- 
spire us all to redouble our efforts during 
World Refugee Year. 

The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
dean of the Washington Cathedral, is chair- 
man of the U.S. Committee for Refugees, the 
group which has the major responsibility 
for American participation in World Refugee 
Year, AFL-CIO President George Meany 
serves as vice president of the committee and 
Joseph Beirne, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee, is a member 
of its board of directors. 

On the last Sunday before July 1, Dean 
Sayre devoted his sermon at the Cathedral 
to World Refugee Year. In a special litany 
for refugees, Dr. Sayre reminded us of the 
many arcas in the world which cry out for 
help: 

“For those who await salvation in the 
camps of Europe; 

“For Chinese who have abandoned familiar 
paths to seek freedom among strangers; 

“For children of Arabs whose lives are 
enclosed in barricades of bitterness; 

“For pilgrims of Tibet who brave the 
mountain passes to keep their souls in 
liberty; 

“For Algerians and Koreans fleeing from 
the ravages of war: 

“For Jews and Gentiles who struggle 
against tyranny and oppression; 

“For the destitute migrants of India and 
Pakistan; 

“Lord, hear our prayer.” 

The U.S. Committee for Refugees has 
formulated a modest governmental program 
for American participation in World Refugee 
Year. AFL-CIO President Meany has en- 
dorsed this program as “the very least that 
the administration and the Congress should 
approve.” 

Needless to say, it cannot be expected that 
the world’s millions of miserable, homeless 
refugees will find complete solutions to their 
problems during the next 12 months. But 
it can be hoped that during this period there 
can be an acceleration of our efforts so that 
a sizable number of refugees can begin to 
live in dignity, in comfort and, most of all, 
in hope. 

During this World Refugee Year, more- 
over, it is to be hoped that a greater under- 
standing of the refugee problem can be 
achieved among all the peoples of the world, 
including the United States, and that the 
proper basis may be laid for helping us meet 
our continuing responsibility in this crucial 
area for years to come. 

In a recent statement before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the AFL-CIO testified 
that the most meaningful, most lasting and 
most appropriate thing Congress could do 
during World Refugee Year is to liberalize 
and humanize our basic immigration 
policies, i 
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Immigration reform is only one facet of 
the total refugee problem. Relatively few 
of the world’s homeless will ever have the 
opportunity, or the desire, to come to the 
United States. Their hopes lie rather in 
finding a secure haven either in the land 
where they now are, in some other land 
culturally and otherwise bound to the coun- 
try of their birth, or in returning to. their 
native land. 

But just as immigration is only part of 
the broad refugee problem, so refugee re- 
lief is only a part of the broad immigration 
problem. Even if there were no homeless 
groups of human beings driven from or 
escaping from all types of tyrannies, or the 
tragic consequences of wars, the United 
States would still be faced with the chal- 
lenge of modifying its immigration laws. 

Our basic immigration law, the Walter- 
McCarran Act of 1952, has not reflected either 
the humanitarian, compassionate, democratic 
convictions of most Americans or the actual 
practices of the United States Government. 

During the period since the adoption of 
the Walter-McCarran Act, over a Presidential 
veto, there have been many harsh words 
spoken about that act—words spoken by both 
its defenders and its critics. As is so often 
true in political debate, neither side has 
been the model of objectivity. 

If it ls true that the act reflects discredited 
notions of racial superiority, as I believe it 
does, it does not follow that its authors or its 
supporters are “bigots” or “racists.” 

And, on the other hand, if it is true that 
the act's critics desire to change the law in 
order to allow more people, with less diffl- 
culty, to get to the United States, as I do 
desire, it is not true that we advocate un- 
limited numbers of ts or that we 
don't care whether subversives or criminal 
elements come in. 

Although there are significant differences 
between these defenders and these critics 
of our basic immigration law, I do not believe 
that the differences are so irreconcilable that 
we cannot make substantial progress in 
bringing our law into harmony with Ameri- 
can humanitarianism and actual American 
practice. 

The AFL-CIO, from its very formation in 
1955, has called upon Congress to “revise and 
liberalize the Walter-McCarran Act to reflect 
the democratic and humanitarian traditions 
of our country and to provide an immigra- 


tion policy attuned to the present require- 


ory of our Nation and of the entire free 
world.” 

The AFL-CIO believes that the number of 
quota immigrants admitted annually can be 
increased from the present quota of 155,000 
to 250,000 without undermining employ- 
ment opportunities for American workers. 

The AFL-CIO is fully conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities to its membership when it 
makes this recommendation. We do not 
overlook the fact that there are still more 
than 3 million American workers totally un- 
employed. It does come to our attention 
every now and then that a recent immigrant 
is working at a given job while an “Ameri- 
can” is without work. But we are just as 
conscious of the fact that other “Americans” 
are at jobs created by some creative, imagi- 
native nt.“ 

We do not forget that thousands of 
“Americans” are able to retain their jobs be- 
cause thousands of “immigrants” are buying 
shoes and milk and television sets and are 
going to the movies and eating in restau- 
rants and sending thelr laundry out. " 

What are we talking about when we talk 
about 250,000 immigrants? We are talking 
about one-seventh of 1 percent of the pres- 
ent American population, We are talking 
about 1 new American added to 700 other 
Americans. 

We are talking about one-sixteenth as 
many new Americans from outside our bor- 
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ders as will be born inside our borders. 
Yes, we are talking about 250,000 persons 
born all over the world to join with 4 mil- 
lion born each year to American parents 
here at home. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
our rapidly expanding native population is 
listed by economists and other observers of 
the social scene as an unmitigated blessing, 
but an increase in our population one-six- 
teenth as great looms in some people’s minds 
as a national calamity. 

In this connection, it must not be for- 
gotten that only a portion of all immi- 
grants—sometimes no more than a fourth 
or a third—are jobseekers. But every immi- 
grant is a potential customer for the prod- 
ucts of American workers. 

And, of course, every employed immigrant 
is a producer who contributes to our total 
wealth, and with his earnings he becomes 
the customer for himself and his family. 

To put it another way—what makes Amer- 
fea the prosperous Nation that it is? It is 
the combination of its labor force and the 
material resources of the Nation brought to- 
gether by creative management. The more 
there is of each of these factors, the greater 
is the wealth potential of the country. This 
is not just theory. The great waves of im- 
migration to this country were always fol- 
lowed by great gains in our national pros- 
perity: 

The key to continuing prosperity in the 
United States does not lie in protectionism— 
neither the protectionism of tariffs nor of 
immigration restrictions. It lies rather in 
keeping our economic system properly bal- 
anced between production and consumption, 
so that the full production potential of the 
factors of production are properly matched 
by the consumption demands of our people. 

We do recognize, however, that a sudden, 
major increase in our labor force could cause 
dislocations, We no longer have uncrossed 
frontiers. Automation has eliminated many 
jobs. There are dozens of economically dis- 
tressed communities. For these reasons, the 
AFL-CIO does not advocate unrestricted im- 
Migration. We cannot be indifferent to 
short-run distress of our people, But we can 
afford to be much more generous than we 
are now. 

The heart of our present immigration pol- 
icy is the “national origins“ quota system. 
It is significant that this approach was en- 
acted following the First World War and 
was reenacted following the Second World 
War, During both of these periods this 
country was experiencing reaction to inter- 
national entanglements, suspicion of for- 
elgners and general intolerance of new ideas, 

The essence of the national origins quota 
System is that quotas are assigned to the na- 
tions of the world in proportion to the num- 
bers of Americana in 1920 who came from or 
are descended from those who came from 
those countries. As a result, countries like 
Engiand and Germany and Ireland have 
large quotas which never get filled, while 
countries like Poland and Italy and Greece 
have never been able to meet more than a 
Small part of their requests for visas. 

The national origins quota system, re- 
Bardiess of the conscious motivation of some 
of Its backers, is based upon two false no- 
tions which the AFL-CIO thoroughly re- 
jects: (1) that the population mix“ of 1920 
is exactly right and anything else is un- 
American,” and (2) that there are some na- 
tions in the world which will provide better 
Americans than others, 

As to the first, that America as it was in 
1920 has some very special virtue, this is ar- 
Togance and unrealism of the worst sort, 
The population of America before 1920 was 
different from what it was in 1920, and the 
population after 1920 has changed every year 
since then. And it will—as it should—con- 
tinue to change. 
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One of the unfortunate things in our his- 
tory is that almost every generation of 
Americans has viewed succeeding ones with 
suspicion. The English grants dis- 
trusted the Irish; together they suspected the 
Germans; then all of them joined together 
in vilifying the Italians, and then the Slavs, 
and then the Chinese, and the Jews, and the 
Greeks. 

Despite this history of initlal distrust of 
new peoples, the record of adjustment, of 
integration, of accommodation is a glorious 
story. What we once used to refer to as the 
melting pot of America is now more appro- 
Priately and accurately described as the mo- 
sale of American culture. 

Assimilation and Integration do not mean 
uniformity. It means that generation after 
generation America has shown its ingenulty 
in working out harmonious relationships be- 
tween different cultural strains. Together, 
these strains haye given us a composite 
known as American. 

If there ts anything like a purebred Anglo- 
Saxon American, he is probably like Martin 
Arrowsmith, whom Sinclair Lewis deecribed 
as a union of German, French, Scotch-Irish, 
perhaps a little Spanish, conceivably a little 
of the strains lumped together as Jewish, 
and a great deal of English, which is itself 
a combination of primitive Briton, Celt, 
Phoenician, Roman, German, Dane, and 
Swede. 

For more than 400 years, starting with 

Christopher Columbus and his fellow voy- 
agers, each wave of immigrants has brought 
something to add to the American story. 
There have been many great periods in 
American history. But only 1 year in its 
long and proud history is numbered 1920. 
What is so particularly attractive about that 
year? 
: Perhaps even more appropriate than the 
mosaic, the true image of America is the 
kaleidoscope. It is a mosaic of human be- 
ings that is always changing but encased 
in a basic framework of freedom, of brother- 
hood, of tolerance, of creativity. 

The fact is that we couldn't retain the 
1920 mix“ even if we were all determined 
to do so. The large quotas assigned to some 
countries just do not get filled, while those 
of other nations are always exhausted. Spe- 
cial acts by Congress have permitted large 
numbers of refugees and relatives of Ameri- 
ean citizens to come in, without regard to 
national origins quotas. And even if we 
closed our borders completely and let no im- 
migrants come in, we could do little about 
assuring a continuation of the existing 
„mix.“ s 

Hitler's plans for preserving the racial pat- 
tern in Nazi Germany were crude and inhu- 
man. But his nonsense about the so-called 
Aryan race is based upon the same myths 
which explain the initial formulation of the 
national origins quota system. 

Every serious study of this question has 
concluded that there is no such thing as 
racial superiority. Each race and each peo- 
ple produces a wide range of ability and in- 
telugence. Behavioral patterns reflect the 
tensions and the opportunities of the respec- 
tive societies, 

There is nothing in the individual's genes 
which explains criminality or intolerance or 
subversiveness. For every criminal or sub- 
yersive with a foreign-sounding name, the 
records are replete with hundreds of scien- 
tists, musicians, industrialists and every 
other type of positive contributor to the 
American way of life. 

The national origins quota system has no 
Place on the American statute books. It re- 
flects an un-American policy of racial supe- 
riority; it falls to reflect the needs of a dem- 
ocratic America in a changing world. 

In the absence of unrestricted 
tion, there must be some criteria for selec- 
tion of those who can be admitted in the 
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place of the national origins quota system. 
We would support any standards which flow 
from this basic consideration: 

Which people does America need most, and 
which people need America most? 

Earlier this year Congress itself most elo- 
quently rejected the philosophy of the na- 
tional origins system when it yoted to admit 
Hawall as a State. Our newest State has 
an Oriental majority. Of the 600,000 Ha- 
watians, 38 percent are Japanese and only 20 
percent are white. Among these whites are 
not only Americans but Norwegians, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Poles and Portuguese. And 
there are Filipinos, Chinese, Puerto Ricans 
and Koreans. 

All of these Hawalians have lived in peace 
and in harmony for many years. Now they 
will continue to do so, but as full-fledged 
American citizens, 

Because of the belief—a belief which we 
hope is unjustified—that Congress is not 
ready to make basic changes in the immigra- 
tion law at this time, most of the bills in the 
86th Congress deal with only limited aspects 
of the problem. Only two bills (the Celler 
bill in the House and the Kennedy bill in the 
Senate) strike directly at the national 
origins quota system, although almost all 
proposals would strike at it indirectly by 
giving special consideration to certain groups 
of applicants. 

Almost every one of these “halfway” bills 
contains worthwhile improvements in our 
present law. Some would increase the num- 
ber of immigrants; some would permit the 
“pooling” of unused quotas and thus yield 
extra numbers to some countries; some 
would provide special arrangements for ref- 
ugee-escapees; some would facilitate family 
reunification. 

The AFL-CIO hopes that this Congress will 
defy the predictions of the pessimists and 
vote a basic immigration reform. If it does 
not do so, we do want to see progress toward 
that goal. When the suffering of human 
beings is involved, when families are waiting 
to be united, when refugees who have never 
seen a private home continue to yearn, we 
would not advise Congress to wait until a 
completely satisfactory bill can be passed. 
But we do earnestly hope that Congress will 
give its serious consideration to basic changes 
in the law and then go just as far as possible 
in the development of an immigration law 
consistent with democracy and humanita- 
rlanism, 


Oneonta (N.Y.) Star Describes Work of 
Hébert Investigating Subcommittee as 
Well Worth Pursuing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
work which the Special Investigations 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee under the chairmanship 
of the able gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT] has been doing in looking 
into defense contract practices has 
gained the attention of the whole 
country, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a thoughtful 
analysis of the work of this committee 
which appeared editorially in the 
Oneonta Star of August 17, 1959: 
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[From the Oneonta (N. T.) Star, 
Aug. 17, 1959] 
HÉBERT COMMITTEE PROBE Is WELL 
WORTH PURSUING 


The billions spent on military equipment 
and supplies are acknowledged to be an es- 
sential part of the price we pay for defense 
in an uncertain world. Because of this, few 
Americans object to these tremendous ex- 
penditures. The very magnitude of defense 
contracting heightens the chances of abuse, 
however. 

Instances of overcharging of the Govern- 
ment have come to light in recent months. 
Now it appears that other kinds of unethical 
behavior in connection with defense con- 
tracts may also be widespread. 

A House Armed Services Subcommittee of 
which Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, of 
Louisiana, is chairman, has started to probe 
the activities of former military officers and 
Defense Department employees now working 
for defense contractors. The committee 
wants to know what kind of work such per- 
sons do, and whether there is a connection 
between their employment and the defense 
contracts their firms get. 

The mere fact that an investigation has 
begun does not mean that there has neces- 
sarily been wrongdoing. The number and 
variety of complaints about possible defense 
contract maneuvering suggest, however, that 
something is wrong. The Hébert 9 
probe is will worth pursuing; 


University of Wisconsin Researchers Plan 
More Antarctic Trips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that in view of the worldwide ef- 
forts of communism to gain footholds 
wherever it can, it is important that we 
keep a watchful eye on its progress all 
around the globe. 

Too, it is important that we protect 
U.S. rights, as well as promote efforts 
to assure that new lands and resources 
be utilized, insofar as possible, for peace- 
ful purposes to serve mankind. 

Today, I refer specifically to the Con- 
tinent of Antarctica. My colleagues will 
recall that earlier this session I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 764, to establish a com- 
mission for coordinating our antarctic 
program—until now. unfortunately, 
scattered among 14 different agencies of 
the Government. The purpose of the 
proposal was to provide the foundation 
for as effective a policy as possible in 
relation to Antarctica. 

Currently, a recommendation is under 
consideration to put our antarctic pro- 
gram under the National Science Foun- 
dation, The transfer would provide the 
Foundation with authority similar to 
that provided in my bill S. 764. 

If the transfer occurs, I sincerely hope 
it would succeed in adoption of as 
effective a policy as possible for protect- 
ing U.S. rights on the Great White Con- 
tinent. 

Iam, however, adopting a wait and see 
attitude. 
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In view of the fact that the Soviet 
Union is extremely active in Antarctica, 
I believe it imperative that we be alert 
to protect U.S. interests. 

As a matter of fact, I am frank to say 
that, in the past, I have had some mis- 
givings about the lack of a clearer defini- 
tion of our antarctic policy. 

Despite this hazy situation, it is grati- 
fying to note that U.S. exploration of the 
area is going forward. Recently, the 
New York Times carried an article en- 
titled “U.S. Explorers To Map Unknown 
Antarctica.” The article reveals a num- 
ber of the explorative projects underway, 
including greater emphasis on explora- 
tion relating to geology, cartography, and 
biology of the antarctic region. 

Particularly, I am proud to point out 
that the University of ‘Wisconsin has 
played a significant role in research of 
the continent at the bottom of the world. 
Recently, the Milwaukee Journal, also, 
carried a fine article by Laurence C. Ek- 
lund entitled “University of Wisconsin 
Researchers Plan More Antarctic Trips.” 

As fine illustrations of the research and 
exploratory programs, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the articles printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1959] 
U.S, Exrronrus To Mar UNKNOWN ANT- 
ARCTIC—SCIENTISTS To Strupy New FIELDS 
on TRIP—START IN OCTOBER 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, August 16.—-The United 
States in the coming year will explore un- 
known areas of Antarctica, attempt to deter- 
mine if the frozen continent is divided, and 
study the birds and fishes of the polar region. 

These plans for the exploration in 1959-60 
were announced today by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, which has been given re- 
sponsibility for directing the U.S. antarctic 
research program, 

The program for scientific exploration, be- 
ginning in October, calls for greater em- 
phasis to be placed than in the past on 
geology, cartography, and biology of the 
antarctic region. 

In explaining the shift in sicentific em- 
phasis, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of 
the Foundation, pointed out that during the 
International-Geophysical Year, the investi- 
gations had been primarily in the field of 
geophysics. 

“Many very basic questions about the 
Antarctica remain unanswered, as for exam- 
ple the locations of mountain ranges and the 
types of marine life around the continent,” 
he said. “Work during the forthcoming year 
will attempt to fill in many of these gaps 
in our knowledge.” 

The Foundation ‘announced the award of 
$3,170,069 in grants to support the program 
of scientific research and exploration. The 
funds will go for 29 projects ranging from 
extensive oversnow traverses of the conti- 
nent to a study of the nasal discharges of 
the penguin, 

Logistic support for the scientific program 
will be provided once again by the Navy, 
which is preparing to send another fleet of 
supply ships and icebreakers to Antarctica 
as part of Deepfreeze 60. The naval support 
force will be. under the command of Rear 
Adm, David M. Tyree. 

Two Navy icebreakers will attempt to 
penetrate the previously unexplored waters 
of the Bellingshausen Sea. Aboard the ships 
will be a team of scientists to gather Infor- 
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mation in biology, geology, cartography, 
oceanography, and glaciology. 

The US. research program will be carried 
out at seven installations in Antarctica, some 
of which are operated jointly with the Gov- 
ernments of New Zealand, Argentina, and 
Australia, Thirty-five U.S. scientists will re- 
main through the 1960 antarctic winter. 
Twice that number will be doing research 
in the coming summer. 

The research program will get underway 
In October—the start of the antarctic sum- 
mer. Two oversnow traverses by snow trac- 
tors are planned for the summer. 

One traverse party, consisting of seven or 
eight scientists, will climb the Skelton 
Glacier from McMurdo Sound for a 3-month 
survey of Victoria Land. This is a desolate, 
ice-capped expanse, 7,000 to 8,000 feet high. 
Seismic sounding and gravity, magnetic and 
glaclological studies will be made along the 
route in addition to geological investigation 
in the Skelton and Hallet areas. 

A second party will leave Byrd Station in 
October for a 1,200-mile traverse of Marie 
Byrd Land to the coast near the Amundsen 
Sea. Geological and geodetic studies will 
be conducted in the executive committee 
and Hal Flood Ranges. 

In addition, there will be an airborne 
traverse. On this, scientists of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will land by plane at 
8 to 12 points along the 88th West Meridian 
between Horlick and Sentinel Mountain. 

They will carry out seismic, gravity, and 
magnetic investigations, these may establish 
whether the continent is divided by a 
trough running between the Weddell Sea and 
the Ross Sea. 

The Foundation also announced that 
preparations are underway for two traverses 
in the 1960-61 season. One of these would 
go from the Byrd Station to the coast of the 
Bellingshausen Sea and the other penetrate 
the high polar plateau in the area between 
McMurdo, the Soviet station Vostok, and 
the South Pole station. 

As part of the biological research program, 
studies will be made on the ecology of the 
Ross Sea area, the fish In McMurdo Sound. 
the sexual behavior and orientation of the 
Adélie penguin. Also to be studied is the 
theory that salt taken in by the penguin is 
eliminated through nasal discharges. 

The programs of U.S. scientists during the 
1960 winter season, starting in March, will 
be as follows: 

Byrd Station: Eleven scientists will winter 
at Byrd Station pursuing studies in atmos- 
pheric noise, aurora, geomagnetism, glaci- 
olcgy, lonospheric physics, meteorology, and 
seismology. 

Amundsen-Scott Station: Nine scientists 
will carry out investigations in aurora, geo- 
magnetism, glaciology, fonospheric physics, 
and seismology as well as special studies 
in solar radiation, ozone measurements, car- 
bon dioxide, and nuclear radiation. 

Naval Air facility, McMurdo: Four scien- 
tists will investigate cosmic rays, conduct 
glaciological measurements, perform sels- 
mic soundings, and operate the biological 
laboratory there. 

Hallett Station: In cooperation with three 
New Zealand scientists who will carry out 
auroral, geomagnetic, ionospheric, and sels- 
mic observations, two U.S. civilian meteorol- 
ogists and three naval aerographers will 
make daily upper air and surface weather 
observations and conduct research in solar 
radiation. 

Ellsworth Station: With Argentine scien- 
tists, who will operate the station, four U.S. 
scientists will do research on the aurora, cos- 
mic radiation, geomagnetism, ionospheric 
physics, and meteorology. 

Wilkes Station: Australian and U.S. scien- 
tists will carry out projects in auroral in- 
vestigation, biology, geomagneétism, fono- 
spheric physics, meteorology, and seismology 
at this Australian-opcrated station, 
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Scott Station: At this New Zealand post, 
two U.S. oceanographers will investigate the 
waters and the ocean bottom of McMurdo 
Sound. A U.S, physicist will work with a 
New Zealand scientist on problems of auroral 
physics, 


|From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 16, 1959] 

UW RESEARCHERS PLAN MORE ANTARCTIC 
Trres—Scuoot Has BECOME ONE OF THE 
NATION'S IMPORTANT CENTERS IN SUCH 
Srupres 


(By Laurence C. Eklund) 


Wasninoton, D.C—The University of Wis- 
consin has become one of the most im- 
portant antarctic research centers in the 
country as the result of the allocation of 
more than $700,000 in Federal funds to the 
university. 

The National Science Foundation, which 
Allocated a total of $3,170,069 for scientific 
research in Antarctica, beginning October 1. 
granted the University of Wisconsin $566,985 
to prepare for geophysical traverse programs 
in 1960 and 1961. The money will be spent 
for field work as well as research at Madison. 

One traverse will leave the Byrd Station 
in the antarctic in November 1960, for the 
Bellingshausen seacoast, through a region 
never before explored. 

Another traverse will seek to penetrate 
the high polar plateau between the U.S. 
Navy air facility at McMurdo Sound and the 
Russian station Vostok. 


NOW AT WILKES STATION 


Plans for those field studies are being 
worked out at the University of Wisconsin 
under the direction of Drs. G. P. Woollard, 
Charles R. Bentley and Edward C. Thiel, a 
native of Wausau, Wis. 

Under a second grant of $135,930 to the 
university, the same three investigators will 
continue to reduce the seismic gravity and 
Magnetic data collected on the traverses. 

A third grant of 620.023 to the University 
of Wisconsin will finance a study of the 
Climatology of the antarctic by Dr. Glenn P. 
Trewartha, 

Richard L. Penny, who is working on a 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Wisconsin, 
is now at the Wilkes Station in the ant- 
arctic investigating orientation in the Adélie 
Penguin and the parental and sexual be- 
havior of the Adélie. 

Penney's work will be carried on during 
the new exploration year beginning October 
1 at the U.S. Hallett Station. The Wilkes 
Station was established by the United States 
but the American scientific program there is 
now being carried on cooperatively with the 
Austrailan Government. 

HOPE FOR PROFILE 


Probably the most dramatic undertaking 
of the new expedition will be an air borne 
traverse for seismic, gravity and magnetic 
Investigations to be put into the field by the 
University of Wisconsin, 

This project could determine whether the 
Antarctic continent is divided into East and 

est Antarctica by a deep, ice filled trough 
between the Weddell and Ross Seas. 

Dr. Thiel, who will direct the project, will 
be flown with two assistants along the 88th 
West meridian between the Horlick Moun- 

„named for the Racine (Wis.) malted 
milk family, and the Sentinel Mountains. 

Their plane will be equipped with instru- 
ments, recently developed and refined, 
Which, it is hoped, will enable them to take 
& Profile of the land mass below. Thiel and 

assistants will be landed at from 8 to 12 
points along their route. 
a, Thiel, now 31, got his doctorate at the Uni- 
Roa Of Wisconsin in 1955. Before that he 

Udied glaciers in Alaska. In 1956 he took 
th leave of absence from a teaching job at 

e University of Utah to do scientific work 
at the Weddell Station. 
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On that expedition Thiel, while on a tra- 


rough extending 
Ross Sea from the Fiichner ice shelf. 

The bottom of the trough was found to 
average almost 4,000 feet below sea level, and 
Thiel's traverse party reported that the 
trough continued beyond the southerly lim- 
its of the traverse, swinging toward the 
southwest. 

This may represent the Weddell Sea side 
of the hypothetical transantarctic trough. 

DEPTH OF 4,400 FEET 


More recently Bently led a traverse from 
the Byrd Station to the Horlick Mountains 
in a further effort to solve the problem of 
the trough’s existence and exact location. 

The newest evidence that the continent is 
separated by a trough was the discovery re- 
cently of the greatest bottom depth yet 
found beneath the Ross ice shelf. 

A traverse party led by Albert P. Crary, 
chief scientist of the U.S. antarctic program, 
measured a record depth of 4,400 feet below 
sea level by a seismic sounding. 

The existence of the trough was first sug- 
gested by Griffith Taylor, geologist with the 
1901-04 British national antarctic expedi- 
tion, led by Robert F. Scott. 

Taylor's theory was based on studies of 
antarctic geography and the geology and 
geography of the nearby continents of South 
America and Australia, 

The trough's existence is also suggested by 
the deep penetration into the interior of Ant- 
arctica of the Ross Sea on the Pacific side 
and the Weddell Sea on the Atlantic side. 


THREE THOUSAND MEN INVOLVED 


The Navy said Saturday that Operation 
Deep Freeze ‘60, the new name for its ant- 
arctic operation in support of our scientific 
program, will get underway this month. 

Eight ships, three dozen aircraft and 3,000 
men will be involved. There will be four ice- 
breakers, two cargo ships, a tanker, and a 
destroyer escort. 

Most of the scientists, including those 
from Wisconsin, are expected to fly to Christ- 
church, New Zealand, whence they will be 
flown to McMurdo Sound about October 1. 


TASS REPORTS EXPEDITION 


Ships of the task force will begin their 
unloading and loading operations December 
10. They will all stage through New Zealand 
ports. 

The icebreakers Glacier and Burton Island, 
said the Navy, will attempt to penetrate the 
Bellinghousen-Amundsen seacoasts in Feb- 
ruary to obtain oceanographic, cartographic 
and geological data of that unknown area. 

Tass, the Russian news agency, said last 
week that the All-Union Arctic and Antarctic 
Research Institute in Leningrad had begun 
preparation for the Soviet Union's fifth ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic, where the Russians 
maintain five stations. 


Rear Adm. David M. Tyree: New Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Support Force, 
Antarctic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in a statement to the House of 


Representatives on July 28, 1959, I in- 
cluded a biographical sketch by Harry 
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W. Frantz, distinguished foreign corre- 

spondent of the United Press Interna- 

tional, of Rear Adm. George J. Dufek, 

the retiring commander of the U.S. 

Naval Support Force, Antarctica. 

A sequel to that news story is another 
informative biographical sketch also by 
Mr. Frantz of United Press International 
of Rear Adm. David M. Tyree, who, on 
April 14, 1959, succeeded Rear Admiral 
Dufek as commander of this important 
task force for antarctic exploration. 

Under leave to extend, I quote the in- 
dicated news story, which is most in- 
formative: 

Rear Abm. Davin M. Tyree: New Com- 
MANDER, U.S. Naval SUPPORT Force, ANT- 
ARCTICA 

(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WasHINGTON.—Rear Adm. David M. Tyree 
foresees an era of development on the Ant- 
arctic Continent, leading toward permanent 
human habitation and utility to world sci- 
ence, communications, and economy. 

Tyree became commander of the US. 
Naval Support Force, Antarctica, at New 
York on April 14, 1959, relieving Read Adm. 
George Dufek, who commanded Operations 
Deep Freeze I, II. III. and IV. He also 
serves as U.S. antarctic projects officer, by 
Presidential appointment. 

He is now making the plans for Deep 
Freeze 1960. The Roman numeral system 
has been abandoned in favor of identifica- 
tion by fiscal years: thus 1960 is the 12 
months ending June 30, 1960. 

Tyree will leave Washington September 10 
for New Zealand, and on October 1 will ny 
to the US. Mourao TEREE 3 
approaching antare season, ps, ad 
3 several helicopters, and about 3,000 
men will be engaged in the support opera- 
tions for the scientific program sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation. 

The year is considered extremely im- 

t in the evolution of Antarctica’s 
future. Twelve countries which engaged in 
antarctic projects during the International 

Geophysical Year, 1957-58 intend to con- 

tinue their antarctic researches. 

They presently cooperate through an in- 
ternational special committee for antarctic 
research, On October 15, representatives of 
12 nations including the Soviet Union will 
meet at Washington to attempt negotiation 
of an international treaty, proposed by 
President Eisenhower, for cooperation in sci- 
entific and other peaceful purposes. Terri- 
torial claims in antarctica would be kept in 
the status quo. 

Like his naval predecessors in the antarctic 
support operations, Admiral Tyree is not di- 
rectly involved in antarctic diplomacy which 
is handled by the State Department, except 
as technical advice is required. 

Tyree already has brought unusual tech- 
nical viewpoints and a novel philosophy to 
bear upon the United States outlook toward 
Antarctica. 

“We are approaching a new era in Ant- 
arctica, and looking to the future,” he said 
to the United Press International. “If the 
new international treaty is concluded, there 
will be a long period of international scien- 
tific cooperation. 

“We would. hope that in the years to 
come we could organize our efforts on an 
economic basis, and obtain the scientific 
knowledge that the world needs, Who 
knows what Antarctica may mean in the 
coming ‘space age’? 

“There will be a rising interest in the 
future need for air routes across Antarctica, 
such as have already been established in 
northern polar regions.” 

Tyree belleves that nuclear reactors, to 
be used for heating buildings and to melt 
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ice for clean water supplies, could greatly 
increase the possibilities of permanent hu- 
man habitations at the Antarctic stations. 
There is a possibility that a nuclear reactor 
may be installed at the McMurdo Sound 
Base early in 1961. 

The admiral said that for a century world 
interest in Antarctica was chiefly directed 
to the geographical exploration of the un- 
known continent. Later there developed a 
combined interest in exploration and the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge, which 
culminated in the International Geophysi- 
cal Year program of 1957-58. 

Now.“ he concluded, “we are on the 
threshold of what may be called an era of 
development, with prospects for completion 
of the exploration and many opportunities 
for advances in scientific and other peaceful 
enterprises.” 

Apart from his distinguished service as a 
line officer in Pacific theaters during World 
War II and the Korean conflict, Admiral Tyree 
is especially known in the Navy for his tech- 
nical contributions in the field of explosives 
and propulsion materials. A graduate at 
Annapolis in 1925, he later received the de- 
gree of Master of Science at the University 
of Michigan in 1934, and he also had ad- 
vanced courses in the Natfonal War College. 

His official duties have involved long con- 
tact with scientific institutions and with 
technical establishments of the Navy. His 
reputation for successful collaboration with 
scientists was an important consideration 
in his appointment as commander of naval 
support operations in Antarctica. 

The continent is sometimes called a great 
scientific laboratory. Good will and effec- 
tive collaboration between the scientists and 
the Navy is indispensable to maximum suc- 
cess of the U.S. program. 

International cooperation in Antarctica 
puts a premium on diplomacy. Admiral 
Tyree is a quiet-mannered man who thinks 
before he talks. While under his command, 
the U.S. S. Renville in the Java Sea was used 
for the successful cease-fire operations be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia under 
auspices of the United Nations. 

The Government of the Netherlands award- 
ed him the Order of the Orange of Nassau, 
rank of commander. 

Admiral Tyree was born in Washington, 
D. O., January 23, 1904. 

In 1943 he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for participation in all phases of the 
Solomon Islands campaign and fulfillment 
of extremely hazardous assignments at the 
occupation of the Russell Islands and the 
assault on New Georgia, 

In 1944 he was commended for his staff 
services in training, planning and conduct- 
ing .operations of the Third Amphibious 
Force against the Japanese at islands in the 
Bougainville ares, 

In June 1944 he was assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, Navy Department, and in 
the same year he was Navy member of the 
Army's Chemical Warfare Committee. He 
was commended by both services. 

For operations of the U.S.S. New Jerscy 
during the Korean conflict he was cited for 
brilliant leadership, sound judgment and 
inspiring devotion to duty. 


Improving Housing Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
give further consideration to the hous- 
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ing legislation, I would like to call atten- 
tion to provisions relating to the loan 
authority for the FHA program. 

Over the years, the FHA has per- 
formed a splendid service to the people 
of the country. During its lifetime, the 
FHA—through its mortgage insurance 
programs—has helped to provide homes 
for millions of American families, and 
housing for hundreds of thousands of 
other families in rental and cooperative 
projects. 

In Wisconsin, over 3,000 home mort- 
gages, amounting to over $37 million, 
were processed in 1958 alone. During 
the period 1935-58, the FHA insured 
39,671 mortgages in our Badger State. 

Overall, this program has helped to 
make it possible for three out of every 
five American families to own their own 
homes. Although a federally sponsored 
program, it is significant to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer that the FHA is self-sup- 
porting. 

Important, to, is the fact that there 
have been relatively few loan delinquen- 
cies. As a matter of fact, a nationwide 
survey recently indicated that currently, 
the delinquency rate for FHA—as well as 
the GI home loan program—has been at 
an alltime low during the 3-month pe- 
riod preceding June 30, 1959. 

Although I frankly feel that the FHA 
authorization should be put on a perma- 
nent basis—as recommended by the ad- 
ministration—the amendment adopted 
yesterday to provide an additional $8 
billion loan authorization and extend the 
program until October 1, 1960, will at 
least carry the program forward. 

At this time, I am pleased to point out 
that my home State of Wisconsin—not 
continually looking to Uncle Sam to meet 
the problems of its citizens—has spon- 
sored a fine housing program that, too, 
is helping folks in our Badger State to 
own their own hemes. 

Recently, this program—permitting 
second mortgage loans to veterans, at 
liberal repayment terms—celebrated its 
10th anniversary.. During its 10-year 
lifetime, it has helped more than 20,000 
Wisconsin veterans of World War IT and 
the Korean conflict to get additional 
money for home purchases. 

Recent editions of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal carried two articles: 

First. Showing the low rates of delin- 
quencies under the FHA and VA pro- 
grams; and 

Second. Outlining this fine State- 
sponsored program for assisting veterans 
and their families to own homes, 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
articles printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug. 16, 1959] 
FHA, VA Loan DELINQUENCIES Low 

Home buyers in the United States with 
GI mortgages and Federal Housing Admin- 
istration (FHA) insured loans set new records 
for keeping their loan payments current tn 
the 3-month period ending last June 30. 

In a nationwide survey of 2,664,688 loans 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica (MBA) said that the overall delinquency 
ratio for FHA and GI loans was at an all- 
time low for the 3-month period. 
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Only PHA loans that were 3 months over- 
due were more delinquent this year than 
last, the survey showed. The MBA said the 
delinquency rate for 1,128,792 GI loans 
studied was the lowest since the survey was 
started 6 years ago. 

The MBA said that only 1.83 percent of all 
GI loans were 1 month overdue, 0.37 percent 
for 2 months and only 0.28 percent for 3 
months. At the same time last year, GI de- 
linquencies were 2.06 percent for 30 days, 
0.42 percent for 60 days, and 0.34 percent for 
90 days. A 

Only 1.30 percent of the FHA insured 
mortgages surveyed were 1 month overdue, 
0.24 percent for 2 months and 0.17 percent 
for 3 months, up slightly from last year. 
Last year's figures were 1.43 percent, 0.27 per- 
cent, and 0.13 percent, respectively. 

Comparable figures for the State were not 
available from the Milwaukee offices of the 
FHA and Veterans’ Administration (VA). As 
of July 31, there were 138 FHA-type home 
loans in the State reported in arrears, com- 
pared to 128 last year. There were 995 GI 
loans delinquent so far this year, compared 
to 857 at the same time last year, the VA 
said. 

While spokesmen for both agencies here 
estimated that the Wisconsin delinquency 
ratio probably was near or lower than the 
national average, they said they had no fig- 
ures on their total number of loans still 
outstanding to develop percentages. 

On conventional loans, the MBA’s survey 
showed a 1-month delinquency rate of 1.01 
percent; for 2 months, 0.26 percent, and for 
3 months, 0.16 percent. 

The national delinquency rate on all types 
of loans was 1.98 percent as against 2.19 per- 
cent a year ago, the association said. 
From the Milwaukee, Wis. Journal, Aug. 9, 

1959] 
Srate AIDED 20,000 GI's To Gtr Homes 
(By Chris Lecos) 

The 10th anniversary of a State program 
that has helped more than 20,000 Wisconsin 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
wur get additional money to buy houses 
slipped by last weck with little fanfare. 

It was on August 5, 1949, that former Gov. 
Oscar A. Rennebohm signed into law the bill 
that permitted the State to make second 
mortgage loans to veterans at liberal Interest 
and repayment terms. 

Between then and June 30, 1959, the State 
made 20,251 loans to Wisconsin veterans for 
a total of $54,193,353—an average of slightly 
less than $2,700 per loan. 

Slightly more than one-fourth of the num- 
ber—5,189—-were loans made to Milwaukee 
County veterans for a total of $14,525,326. 

Approximately 35 percent of all loans being 
made at the present time are going to Mil- 
waukee County applicants, according to Gor- 
don A. Huseby, Madison, director of the State 
Department of Veterans“ Affairs, which ad- 
ministers the program. 

Several major changes have been made in 
the law in the last 10 years. At the start, 
a veteran could borrow only up to $2,000, 
He now can get up to $3,500. The original 
interest rate—2 percent a year on the un- 
paid balance—and the maximum term—20 
years—has been unchanged. 

When the law was passed it limited State 
second mortgage loans to the “purchase, 
improvement or construction” of a house 
that did not exceed 610,000 in price, in- 
cluding the cost of the land. 

In 1951, the limit was raised to 615.000. 
A legislative attempt to boost that to $17,- 
500 last year failed to get out of committee. 

Basically unchanged over the years have 
been these provisions: 

The veteran must have at least one de- 
pendent—wife, parent, etc. 

He must have been honorably discharged 
after at least 90 days of service from August 
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27, 1940, to July 25. 1947, or from June 27, 
1950, to January 31, 1955. A veteran dis- 
charged because of a service connected dis- 
abllity but with less than 90 days service 
is eligible also. 

The veteran must have been a resident of 
the State when he entered service, or he 
must have lived in Wisconsin 10 years since 
his discharge and must not have received 
a veteran's bonus from another State. 


RECORD SET IN 1951 


Statistics provided by Huseby showed that 
more veterans received loans in the first few 
years of the program than in more recent 
years. 

For example, from October 1949 to June 
1951 (while the price ceiling was $10,000), 
the State made 2,715 loans. The year the 
State boosted the ceiling to $15,000—1951— 
the largest volume was recorded—6,752 loans 
for a total of 820,367,000. 

Since then, the number of loans made 
each year has dropped. Between 1953 and 
1959, the number of loans ranged between 
a high of 2,663 and a low of 1,201. In the 
fiscal year ending last June 30, the total 
was 1,614 loans. 

Huseby said the drop in volume was not 
entirely due to lack of veteran interest. The 
inabllity of some counties to continue mak- 
ing loans contributed to the dip, he said. 

LAW HAS BEEN CHANGED 

During the peak 1951 period, 12 of the 
State’s 71 counties exhausted allocated 
funds and had to stop making loans. By 
1957, the figure had risen to 32 counties, 
Last year, 11 more counties ran out of 

funds. 

Tue legislature took steps this year to pro- 
vide a “more reasonable distribution” of 
funds, 

It amended the law to provide that all the 
counties must turn in leftover funds to the 
State for redistribution to the 71 counties 
each March. Redistribution still will be on 
the basis of the veteran population in each 
county. Milwaukee County now gets the 
largest, single share—26.59 percent. 

The first allocation under the new law 
was made April 1, when Milwaukee County 
received $1,261,000, slightly more than it 
had actually turned in, said Jack Luban, 
Milwaukee County veterans service officer. 


SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO THOUSAND 
DOLLARS ON HAND 


Only once in the 10-year history of the 
Program has Milwaukee County run out of 
funds, Luban noted. That was between Au- 
gust 1952 and December 1953, he said. At 
Present, the county has an estimated $662,- 
000 for loans to veterans. 

Luban cited several factors that could 
tend to deter or prevent some veterans from 
obtaining loans from the State. 

One is a rise in home prices, particularly 
in the Milwaukee area, Since the $15,000 
ceiling covers the house and lot, plus weil 
and septic tank costs, If these are required, 
the veteran has u smaller field of housing to 
choose from, it was indicated. 

Luban said the great majority of the loans 
Were used for purchase of an existing house, 

Also, the need for State secondary financ- 
Ing aid may not be as great, he observed. 

e veterans undoubtedly have been able 
to find satisfactory financing through the 
low down payment loans backed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (FHA) or the 
Veterans’ Administration (VA), Luban sald. 


INCOME REQUIREMENT 


Other potential borrowers could be 
blocked by a requirement that total monthly 
Payments for both the first mortgage and 
the State loan cannot exceed 25 percent of 
tan Bechet gross monthly income, he 
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Overtime pay, part-time earnings and even 
a wife's income cannot be considered. Luban 


added that “excessive” indebtedness also 


could affect a veteran's eligibility, 

But, despite the various factors that affect 
volume, officials said, the program has helped 
veterans, particularly those who wanted low 
priced houses and who had the required 
minimum 5 percent of the total cost avail- 
able as a down payment. 

The program has “probably been one of 
the prime and best factors of rehabilitation 
that the State has developed in getting a 
veteran into his own home,” Huseby said. 
“We believe that home ownership is a very 
potent factor in getting a veteran stabilized 
as á self-supporting citizen in his commu- 
nity, because that is where his rehabilitation 
must take place.“ 

Wisconsin veterans have proved to be re- 
Mable risks. Last October, Huseby told the 
legislative council's Judiciary committee that 
only 47 out of 19,332 second mortgage loans 
made by the State had been written off as 
losses. 


How Scandinavia Solved the Khrushchev 


Embarrassment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that more and more of the peo- 
ple of America are beginning to share 
the concern I expressed in my remarks 
of August 10 with respect to the im- 
pending visit of Nikita Khrushchev, and 
the impact such a visit will have here 
and abroad. That was also the attitude 
of the people of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries when he was scheduled to visit 
them in July. However, in the case of 
Scandinavia before things went too far 
respected persons in religious, court, and 
parliamentary circles exerted their ef- 
forts and their influence to alert public 
opinion and forestall the visit. The re- 
sults gained world wide publicity. 


At this time I would like to insert a 
part of a statement from the MRA In- 
formation Service bulletin of August 1, 
1959, which relates the sequence of 
events which led to the cancellation of 
the Khrushchev visit to Scandinavia. 

Facts which led to the cancellation of 
Soviet Premier Khrushehev's trip to Scandi- 
navia were given July 21 by Bror Johnson 
of Sweden at the Summit Strategy Confer- 
ence for Moral Rearmament, Mackinac 
Island, Michigan. He is the son of Bishop 
Bengt Jonzon, one of the men whose ldeo- 
logical stand made the Soviet Premier 
change his plans. 

In an Official Soviet report the Moscow 
Government said it believed now is not the 
opportune moment for the visit of the Soviet 
Premier in view of the position taken by the 
press and certain personalities in the north- 
ern countries. The Government hopes that 
the atmosphere will be more favorable in 
some years’ time. 

Among the personalities referred to are 
James Dickson, a Member of the Swedish 
Parliament and a Chamberlain to the King 
of Sweden; Bishop Jonzon, for 19 years 
bishop of the largest Swedish diocese in- 
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cluding the strategic iron ore mines of 
northern Sweden; and Ole Bjorn Kraft, Vice 
President of the Danish Parliament, former 
Foreign Minister and Chairman of NATO 
during 1952-53. 

Dickson issued a statement at the summit 
Strategy Conference at Mackinac, widely 
quoted in the Swedish and world press, that 
he had made a serious mistake in Parlia- 
ment last year when he said he would not 
oppose Khrushehev's visit to Sweden this 
summer. 

“Khrushchey should not come to Scandi- 
navia and the invitation should be with- 
drawn,” said Dickson. “His visit is not 
meant to be merely a social visit. It is part 
of the ideological war he himself has pro- 
claimed. This time it is against Scandi- 
navia. Next time it might be against the 
United States. .So America should be pre- 
pared. 

“I had not considered how such a visit 
would affect the nations of Africa and Asia. 
Our official invitation would set a prece- 
dent of acceptance to other areas of the world 
to entertain communism and its leaders.” 

Ideological trap. Dickson went from 
Mackinac to the parallel meeting of the 
summit strategy conference at Caux, 
Switzerland, where he met with Bishop Jon- 
zon and other Nordic leaders, They planned 
how to alert public opinion to the ideological 
trap concealed in Khrushchey’'s visit. 

Bishop Jonzon then issued an open letter 
to the leadership of Scandinavia simultane- 
ously from Caux and Mackinac 2 weeks ago. 
He said, “Inviting Khrushchev to our coun- 
try is the same as letting the enemy through 
the frontline in a shooting war. It is 
wrong, unwise and stupid. The only al- 
ternative to communism is to choose moral 
rearmament and live it as individuals and 
nations,” 

Bishop Jonzon said in his statement, 
“People say peaceful coexistence is possible, 
but the third world war—ideological war—is 
being waged now, and the Communists be- 
lieve they will carry it to victory even by 
military means if necessary. 

“Every word and action of Khrushchev 
serves a definite purpose; to split the free 
world, to confuse our judgment, to break 
down the will to resist, to encourage defeat- 
ism, through trade to bind our economy to 
the Communist bloc and finance our final 
incorporation in the Soviet system. 

“It was shaking to see with what supreme 
skill Mikoyan played on every string during 
his visit to Anrerica—idealism, love of peace, 
sentimentality, naivete, sensation, vanity, 
business sense, Mammon. 

“There are two world centers where peo- 
ple are planning and working night and day 
to make God's will effective in the life of 
every nation in order to break the material- 
ism in West and East, and create an ideologi- 
cally sound world for free people. These 
places are the MRA Assembly centers at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., and Caux, Switzer- 
land. 

“If we don’t choose to live moral rearma- 
ment both as individuals and as nations, we 
choose communism as Khrushchev wants and 
intends by his visit. For as William Penn 
said, Men must choose to be governed by 
God or they condemn themselves to be ruled 
by tyrants.“ 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that an 
informed and aroused public opinion can 
have its effect, even upon so insensitive 
a person as Nikita Khrushchey. Let us 
hope that a similar outcry from the peo- 
ple of the United States will let him 
know that he is not welcome here. Per- 
haps it would induce him to become con- 
veniently indisposed and force him to 
call off his plans to impose his undesir- 
able presence upon us. 
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Forests Take Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in the August edition of Amer- 
ican Forests magazine, there is an arti- 
cle by a West Virginian which gives a 
good illustration of the myriad of bene- 
fits which can accrue from home-style, 
do-it-yourself forestry. 

The article recounts how the author, 
Robert E. Bowers, and his partner pur- 

-chased 123 acres of timber in Roane 
County, W. Va., and have nurtured it 
into manifold productivity. It also tells 
of the great personal satisfaction which 
the two have received from working in 
cooperation with the Mother Earth. 

Mr. President, I am a strong supporter 
of nationwide forestry efforts; I am a 
cosponsor of the wilderness bill and the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill, and I 
have worked for broadening of our na- 
tional forest system. Yet, I feel that it 
is also important that the American 
people, as individuals and as owners of 
woodland property, should actively par- 
take in the preservation and manage- 
ment of the green heritage which we 
have been given in our forests. Such 
personal endeavor and responsible own- 
ership can greatly assist our Federal 
efforts to meet the mushrooming forest 
demands of the years ahead. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article, entitled 
“Forests Take Vision,“ may be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Forests TAKE VISION 
(By Robert R. Bowers) 

For as long as memory can recall, autumn 
has been my favorite season. The painted 
forests have drawn me into the hinterlands 
on every occasion possible, for truly there 18 
no time of greater natural beauty. Last year, 
however, the trees in Roane County, W. Va., 
seemed a bit brighter; the beauty somewhat 
more glowing; the air slightly sweeter. 
Sugar trees were a deeper gold; hickories 
slightly browner. Across the valley and up 
the mountain, the richness of the season was 
more pronounced and the woods were more 
enticing. In seasons before, I had walked 
upon these lands, but the soil and the trees 
had belonged to somebody else. “Last fall, 
the land upon which I ambled and the trees 
which I admired were all my own. 

It is difficult to express the feeling of such 
ownership to a man who has never owned 
anything but a city lot. But the responsi- 
bility I felt for my land and the pride it gave 
me were something which I had never before 
known, 

Sentiment, you ask? Hardly, This land 
with all its fascinations is now a business. 
The beauty of it is something extra which 
cannot be evaluated on any business ledger, 
but which is certainly a part of the venture. 
And it is not taxable. 
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Sentiment? Sure, forest land has senti- 
ment with it, and if it doesn't it resolves It- 
self into just another impersonal business 
investment. Too often forest land is nothing 
more than “a business” which must produce 
the most revenue as quickly as possible with 
the least effort in the long run. To me, how- 
ever, my forest is my son and daughter's fu- 
ture education, and their children’s educa- 
tion as well, and that's about as personal as 
a man can get. 

If somehow people more than 50 years old 
could impart their hindsight to youngsters, 
the future of our children and our natural re- 
sources would be secure. That is a conclu- 
sion reached by my partner, Walter Mitchell, 
and me after little more than a year of man- 
aging 123 acres of forest land. We bought the 
land with no hope of realizing any monetary 
return for more than 10 years, and with the 
possibility that it would take 15 years. Our 
children are now about to reach school age. 
Our plan was to improve our timber through 
thinnings and plantings, figuring that our 
first timber sale would coincide with the en- 
trance of our youngsters into college. 

Walter and I have tried to enlist the aid 
and advice of every man or agency who has 
dealt with forest problems. We have had 
problems, but professional guidance should 
keep us from any catastrophic occurrences: 

We bought our 123 acres of timber from an 
oldtimer who was indeed a rare individual. 
He, despite his age, could see merit in wait- 
ing for his forest land investment to pay off. 
“If I were 20 years younger,” he told us, “I'd 
never have let that land go.“ Unfortunately, 
most landowners in this same county don't 
look at their forests that way. They own 
them now, and many always have owned 
them, But to the average man, his timber is 
either “worthless brush” or “ready to cut.” 
There is no in between. Most of these peo- 
ple cannot see beyond the immediate sale of 
timber. 

The land we purchased had been cut some 
7 years before. The timber cutters had high- 
graded it, and slaughtered the young stuff in 
the process. When they left, it must have 
been a desolate sight to behold. However, the 
land was coming back. Young yellow pop- 
lars had shoved through the slash and debris, 
reaching for the sun from the moist valley 
floor. The field where the sawmill had been 
contained several dozen husky 7-year-old 
black walnut trees, which stood nearly 10 
feet tall. Another 3 years and they would 
bear their first harvestable crop of nuts. 

Along the drier ridges and on the thin soils 
of the southern exposure, white oak and 
hickory predominated. The oaks formed a 
heavy coppice on every stump, while a few 
8-inch trees had the markings of future tim- 
ber. Intermingled with the poplars were 
young beech, walnuts, and locusts. Down in 
one hollow, an abundance of azaleas flow- 
ered in profusion, adding a touch of color. 
We earmarked them for future house plants, 
Everybody loves flowering plants, and healthy 
wild ones of this variety have special entice- 
ment. Ten acres of 16- to 18-inch beech 
appeared sound and offered some immediate 
potential for timber. 

A county road crosses our land, separating 
3 acres of goldenrod and bramble from the 
woods. It borders on 1,500 feet of the Little 
Poca River, a fine smallmouth bass and 
muskle stream. 

Each time we walked over our land we 
learned something new about it. Soon each 
rock and stump and tree took on a meaning 
within itself. The land soon became more 
personal, and its potential and problems 
more apparent. We are proud of our choice 
of areas. It was not the best in the country; 
neither was it the worst. One might have 
called it typical of most cutover land in the 
elght-county area surrounding us. If we 
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could make a go of our project, make it pay, 
and cite it as an example, there was a good 
chance of making forestry prominent in our 
section. We were, and still are, completely 
confident that we can. In fact, nearly a 
dozen individuals just like us have begun 
investigating land for future purchase, sim- 
ply because they have been convinced that we 
know what we are talking about. That, in 
itself, is a sign of progress. 

In 1 year's time, our enterprise has proven 
the wisdom of our judgment. During that 
time, however, many frustrations lay in our 


path. 

First of all, we were attempting to operate 
& business while living 75 miles from our 
homes. Such a distance kills working hours 
one could put to good use by taking them 
up in travel. We had considered this before 
we invested, but since land is somewhat less 
expensive at that distance from Charleston, 
limited funds forced us to buy it there. We 
got the same quality property for about one- 
half the price of similar land within 50 miles 
of our homes. 

Secondly, we encountered a minor difficulty 
the first time we visited the area. We were 
caught in a heavy rainstorm and became lost 
for nearly 3 hours. That just about washed 
out our enthusiasm. Later on, during the 
winter freezing and thawing, our cars be- 
came mired axle deep in mud four times, 
Each time, however, some kind soul pulled 
us out. 

Our land is typical of the 5 million acres 
of West Virginia. It is neither good land 
nor bad land. Nor does its potential differ 
greatly from any area in the surrounding 
counties. Yet, we wouldn't sell our 123 acres 
for $50 an acre now, while much of the land 
surrounding us could be purchased for $30 
or less per acre. 

Most of the land around us is owned by 
farmers who have spent their lives there. 
Some have been there for generations, yet 
we can draw a more detailed picture of our 
woodland than most of them. Their wood- 
lands have been nothing more than fence- 
posts or firewood to them these many years. 
When someone offered a price for the big 
trees they sold for what they could get. 
Thereafter, the brush that seeded in was 
forgotten or cleared away to make room for 
grass. Fortunately, these people are not 
inclined to burn every spring and fall. 

We bought our forest; these people got 
theirs by inheritance. Ours was intentional; 
theirs was accidental. Theirs was taken for 
granted; ours was to assure our children a 
college education 15 years from now. They 
see little future in their woods; our 123 acres 
will pay off the mortgage in 10 years. From 
then on our harvest will be profit. Most of 
these forest owners sit and hope for a buyer 
for their big trees; we go looking for markets 
for every product from our land, and there is 
certainly much more than timber. 

When we bought our land in 1958, the 
mines were down. This killed one major 
market for 4- to 10-inch oak and hickory sap- 
lings. Most timber owners closed their 
shops to await return of the good times 
again, We studied every product we had, 
from timber to nuts to flowering shrubs. 
Then we inquired about markets in all 
directions, E 

The first nontimber use we recognized was 
our black walnut crop. There are about 100 
large walnut trees on the area. They are 
gnarled, and are bypassed by the cutters. 
Yet, they have produced from 1 to 20 bushels 
of nuts per year, averaging about 5 bushels 
per tree. Walnuts sell in West Virginia for 
$3 per hundred pounds. That meant that 
our annual crop had a potential value of 
approximately 6400. Time involved in har- 
vesting, distance from market, and trans- 
portation costs would eat into this gross 
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value heavily, but the future would work 
these problems out. 

A survey indicated that we could cut 10 
cords of firewood or mine props per acre 
without hurting the growing stock. This 
amount could be removed in our initial im- 
provement cuttings, which were aimed at 
increasing the growth increment of the trees 
left for future timber. There is an excellent 
firewood market in my home town, but 75 
miles ls a long way to haul timber. Never- 
theless, more than 1,000 cords at $16 to $18 
per cord cannot be overlooked. One draw- 
back has faced us constantly. We can get 
enough orders for firewood, but we don't own 
a truck. We don't dare hire a truck and 
then look for orders, and we can't take or- 
ders in advance as we may not get enough 
to pay the transportation charges. The 
solution: we are going to get a truck, but 
not for awhile. 

The need for the improvement cutting 
Was exemplified by a 14-inch chestnut oak 
which had been released to some degree back 
in 1951. A core drilling showed that during 
the 10 years preceding the 1951 cut, the oak 
had grown one-quarter inch on â siđe. After 
release, it had grown three-quarters inch 
in 7 years. Such findings expedited the 
initial improvement cutting. We contacted 
the Agricultural Conservation Program office 
in Spencer. We hoped to sign up under the 
cost-sharing plan, for 25 acres the first year. 
The ACP pays up to $10 per acre for labor 
costs involved in timber stand improvement. 
At that time, we were the only ones to sign 
up for timber-improvement during 1958, 
which pointed up the lack of understanding 
among the people for their forest potential. 
The ACP man decided he would allow us 
15 acres, instead of 25. We were disap- 
pointed, but left the office eager to get 
started. When the approval came through 
it. was for only 10 acres. At that rate it 
would take us 12 years to improve our entire 
123 acres. We accepted the acreage figure 
as approved, and planned to sign up for 25 
acres in 1959. 

It was probably just as well we only got 
10 acres approyed, because the work had to 
be done by December 31, 1958. Our approval 
arrived on December 12. Vacation time, 
weekends, and free time of our neighbors 
were imposed upon, but we finished our 
work with axes under the deadline. Blisters 
and calluses covered our hands and feet, and 
scars from flying chips pock-marked our 
arms, but we did it! 

Within 30 days a check arrived for $114 as 
repayment for the labor involved in the 
stand improvement. This was our first re- 
turn from the property, even though more 
than that had been spent for labor, travel 
and equipment. When we bought the area 
We didn’t have one tool. We now have three 
double-bitted axes, two shovels, one brush 
hook, and a rake. We hope to purchase a 
Powersaw before starting the next cutting. 
An office man just can't stand to sit all week 
bein cut trees with an axe all day on week- 
ends. 8 

As quickly as the check arrived, we sign 
up under the ACP program for tree plant- 
ing. We had some erosion problems and 
about seven acres of bramble land that 
needed planting. This spring we planted 
7,300 conifer seedlings, for which we are to 
receive $20 per acre, or 6140, from the ACP. 
By the time the trees were in the ground, 
more than $238 had been invested: $139 for 
& three-man crew to plant them, $86 for the 
trees, and 812 for a man to plow furrows in 
the bottomland for planting. 

This planting was done for three reasons: 
beautification, Christmas trees, and pulp- 
Wood. Beauty would take a year, Christmas 
trees 6 years, and pulpwood at least 15 years, 
Because we try not to be too optimistic, we 
Count on only two-thirds of the trees surviv- 
ing to maturity or at least to useful size. 
Christmas trees at 6 years of age should 
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bring an average of $1 per tree, tf properly 
pruned and shaped. Our hope is to harvest 
about 500 Christmas trees in 6 years, 500 in 
7 years, and 1,500 in 8 years. From these we 
hope to obtain $2,500 in gross income, The 
remaining pines, white, Scotch, red, and 
Virginia, will be left to grow into pulpwood, 
which should. produce about 20 cords per 
acre in 15-20 years. The 750 Norway spruce 
will be lifted at about 5 years of age and 
sold alive for house base plants and lawn 
decoration. We hope to harvest 500 for this 
purpose at an average of $3 per tree. Good 
ones will bring $5, but the average will be $3. 
Our spruce should bring us a total of $1,500 
in 6 or 6 years.. This market is almost as- 
sured, as there is heavy demand for such 
decorations in our area. 

The pessimists have told us that the 
Christmas tree market will be flooded by the 
time our trees mature. I don't belleve it. 
We'll have competition. Here's hoping we'll 
have plenty of it by then. In fact, if we 
had our way, every eroded hillside in Roane 
County would be competing with us in the 
next 6 years. We hope our example will sell 
farmers on planting those barren, nonpro- 
ductive slopes to trees of some kind. We 
hope they will see the wisdom in it by our 
example, So far as competition is con- 
cerned, however, we don't worry about it. 
West Virginia is now growing several mil- 
lion Christmas trees, but still two-thirds of 
our annual purchases come from other 
States. 

Our first appraisal was quite like anybody 
else’s. But after a closer look we began to 
consider our acreage as a group of units, 
each having its own personality and char- 
acteristics which had to be considered for 
maximum yield and income. 

For instance, we could slaughter the beech 
and sell it cheaply, because at present there 
is not a great market for it. We think that 
there will be someday, and we can wait. If 
not, we'll have a beautiful squirrel woods, 
and that is worth something. So we'll thin 
the beech and let it grow. It is fair-sized 
now; it will grow faster in the future. 

When we started a critical analysis of our 
property, we envisioned it as a multiple use 
area in which every possible outlet must be 
considered. Improvement of the stand was 
our first consideration, with the thinnings 
as firewood and possibly pulp. Of course, 
we hoped for some sideline hunting during 
the interim. That was one facet we really 
underestimated. One month after buying 
the area, we Jumped a covey of 18 quail and 
2 grouse one morning not 50 feet from the 
road. On opening day of the squirrel sea- 
son, six of us killed 13 squirrels and spotted 
nearly 50 on a 10-acre plot of beech hickory. 
By afternoon we had killed nearly 20. More 
than this, that October day the four visitors, 
whom we didn't know until then, caught a 
nice string of smallmouth bass and panfish 
from our river. If nothing rhore, we had 
purchased a really fine hunting and fishing 
area which in itself is rewarding in these 
days of hunting and fishing pressures and 
posted land. 

One of the frustrations of our venture 
came from our hunter friends. Four of 
them stayed all night in our shack and we 
had to sleep In our car. That wasn’t bad, but 
they also had our stands by the time we got 
into the woods. We forgave them. Next 
day, they had a notion about running us off 
our own property, until they found out we 
owned it. When we requested that they 
clean up the garbage around the shack be- 
fore they returned to hunting, they all agreed 
nicely. We returned to the woods to hunt. 
Upon our return, our friends were gone but 
the garbage remained. In fact, bottles were 
broken, the shack floor had been used as a 
bathroom, and the place was an unsightly 


mess. 
Walter and I decided that the vandals 
were not typical, so the land remains open 
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to anyone who cares to hunt or fish. After 
all, one doesn't write about brotherly love 
among landowners and sportsmen for 8 years, 
and then lose his religion at the first in- 
fringement upon his property rights. My 
faith in humanity was dimmed for awhile, 
but I recovered. 

Watching the squirrels work on hickory 
nuts opened up another aspect of forest own- 
ership which we will investigate to the 
fullest. We have about 300 hickory trees, 
and at least 50 of them produce a heavy crop 
of nuts. These are relatively thin shelled 
shagbark nuts which taste almost like 
pecans, Market possibilities are in doubt at 
present. If, however, there is no demand, 
we will create one. The nuts are just too 
good to waste. 

Walter and I each spent 20 hours remov- 
ing grapevines and suppressing growth from 
3 dozen healthy young walnut trees last fall. 
The trees had seeded in naturally after the 
logging operation 8 years ago. They should 
be producing nuts in 2 or 3 years, which 
we can add to our growing list of possible 
sales, We are cultivating them for the fu- 
ture. They are close to the road and ac- 
cessible, which adds incentive to our project 
of releasing special trees. 

Speaking of nuts, last November we plant- 
ed several hundred Chinese chestnut seeds, 
This spring they came through the ground 
in fine fashion, and we should have several 
hundred seedlings for sale this fall or next 
spring. We hope to use the money to buy 
fertilizer to put on the chestnut trees we 
keep for our orchard. On June 1, 1959, our 
seedlings stood almost a foot high. They 
should be from 2 to 3 feet high this fall. 
The squirrels dug up a few, but that's part 
of the price you pay for having a multiple- 
use area. We already have a half-dozen 
orders for our young chestnut seedlings this 
fall. 

It is not my claim that I was born with 
any special wisdom about land and trees and 
such. Nor it is my claim that I have any 
great ability to predict the future. In fact 
despite hard work and planning, this whole 
venture may fall flat on its face, but I doubt 
it. My one claim is that I know something 
about land and something about trees, and 
my faith in both is as deeply implanted as 
the roots of a 300-year-old white oak which 
marks a corner of our land. And I believe 
in my State and in my Nation. There is no 
sounder investment than land and forests. 


Personal Guilt of Communist Dictator 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in a Sen- 
ate speech last week I tried to point out 
the personal guilt of Communist dictator 
Khrushchev for a series of atrocities 
against the people of Hungary and their 
leaders in the revolt of 1956. 

Today's Washington Post and Times 
Herald carries a report of eight addi- 
tional murders to be charged against 
Khrushchev. 

Eight additional murders do not con- 
stitute a large entry in the record of one 
who is involved either directly or in- 
directly in the murder of millions. But 
I call it to the attention of the Senate 
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as one more reminder of the kind of man 
we are welcoming to our shores as an 
honored guest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the August 18 
edition of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Huncasy Executes ErGHT LINKED TO 1956 
REBELLION 

BUDAPEST, August 17—Communist Hun- 
gary has executed eight men recently con- 
victed of political crimes, according to an 
unconfirmed report circulating today among 
Western diplomats. 

The report of the executions is the final 
chapter of s secret trial story that has been 
heard in Western circles since last spring. 
It has been impossible to verify the reports 
through official sources. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman would 
neither confirm nor deny the reports of the 
executions. 

The trial rumors never clearly spelled out 
the charges on which the men were sup- 
posedly brought to court. They allegedly 
stemmed from the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

to the most persistent reports, 
the men inyolved were mostly workers from 
Ujpest, an industrial suburb of Budapest. 

Ten were reported sentenced to death in 
the original trial but two of these sentences 
were reduced to life imprisonment in an 
appeal hearing last month. About 15 other 
persons reportedly received prison sentences. 

Sources for the execution reports were 
unable to give any names, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 156 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
in the Oregon Journal of Portland, Oreg., 
of May 26, 1959, entitled “Dirty River 
Cleanup Job Partly Done.” 

Diety RIVER CLEANUP JOB PARTLY DONE 

(By Watford Reed) 

Portland residents sighed with pride early 
in 1955 when the city neared completion of 
its $19,000 sewage disposal project. They 
thought the job was done, 

It was as though a football team reached 
its opponents’ 10-yard line, the rooting sec- 
tion sang the school song and the team 
trotted off the field while the opposing team 
kept on playing. 

The job was only partly done. 

With the Columbia River and Portland 
Harbor polluted 97 times above accepted 
standards for swimming, Portland is expos- 
ing its residents and neighbors who water 
ski or use the streams for other purposes to 
the threat of serious illness, 

A small part of Portland’s woes have 
been inherited. The annexation of Garth- 
wick In 1950 added 300 residents whose sew- 
age still is dumped straight into the Wil- 
lamette, The annexation of the Vermont 
Hills area added a few hundred, although 
most of the district’s sewage is treated by 
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a plant bullt before the area joined Port- 
land. 


The city’s sewage disposal plant provides 
only primary treatment for the sewage that 
is poured into the Columbia. Primary 
treatment means screening and sedimenta- 
tion, which takes 30 to 35 percent of the 
total organic matter and about 65 percent 
of the suspended matter out of sewage. 

State officials say that henceforth sec- 
ondary treatment will be required of all 
sewage where the effluent Is dumped into 
the Willamette. This kind of treatment, 
which depends mainly on the work of bac- 
teria, can remove from 85 to 95 percent of 
the organic matter in sewage, depending on 
the degree of treatment—and almost 100 
percent of the germs. 

Milwaukee, Wis., makes commercial 
fertilizer from its sewage to avoid contami- 
nating Lake Michigan. The sale of the 
fertilizer reduces the cost of treatment to 
the city, although it does not yield an 
overall profit. 

In the case of Portland, sanitary officials 
would be satisfied at present if the city 
would chlorinate effluent dumped into the 
Columbia. 

Nor is Portland the only city on which 
Federal and State authorities are “lowering 
the boom.” The public health service has 
taken steps involving St. Joseph, Mo.; Wash- 
ington, D.C; Omaha, Nebr., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Kansas City, St. Louis, Sloux 
City, Iowa, and others, Most of the cities 
have cooperated. 

In Portland, city officials estimate the cost 
of covering those last 10 yards to the goal 
line at $5 million. They profess to believe 
that the city’s voters would rebel at proposals 
to spend that much more. 

Yet $5 million is slightly more than the 
cost of 1 mile of city freeway, and scores of 
miles of freeway are projected for Portland. 

City officials may be right, however, for 
Portland voters have shown a preference for 
frills that look nice over necessities that are 
not conspicuous. In 1956, for instance, they 
voted down a $5 million proposal to rebuild 
overloaded sewers that already had burst 
and flooded basements. And at the same 
election they joined the rest of the county 
in voting money for a new western approach 
to the Hawthorne bridge. 

City officials believe that the voters were 
against spending money for sewage disposal 
when they killed a $39,500,000 “package” 
plan last November. State officials are con- 
vinced that the voters would have approved 
the $5 million items for sewage disposal If it 
nad been on the ballot alone. 

All over the country increasing numbers 
of people are becoming convinced that if 
mankind is going to use nature's gifts, such 
as streams it has a duty to keep them in con- 
dition almost as good in that in which human 
beings first found them. 

And whether the State wins or loses its 
legal action to force Portland to abate pol- 
lution, the issue cannot be delayed much 
longer. 


Harry Golden Pays Tribute to the Late 
Harold Duane Jacobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Carolina Israelite for August 1959, 
the noted editor and author, Harry 
Golden, has paid tribute to a news- 
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paperman of integrity and ability, the 
late Harold Duane Jacobs of the Balti- 
more Post. All who knew Harold 
Jacobs—as I was privileged to do—re- 
spected his devotion to the cause of the 
fourth estate. He practiced journalism 
as a great profession, and to it he 
brought genuine distinction and credit, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial entitled “Harold 
Duane Jacobs of Grey Rock,“ be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Harotp Duane Jacoss oy Gerry Rock 


In 1946, about 4 years after I had founded 
the Carolina Israelite, I received a letter 
from a subscriber who introduced himself 
as Harold Duane Jacobs. He lived in Pikes- 
ville, Md., 20 miles outside of Baltimore. Mr. 
Jacobs said he had been a managing editor 
and closed with, “Boy, what I could have 
done with you if I were still a managing 
ed.” In this business It is not the money, 
You can always borrow a few hundred from 

‘someone, or exchange postdated checks with 
a friend. What is important is to receive let- 
ters from a man like Harold Duane Jacobs 
who tells you you are on the right track, It 
is hard to explain but a letter of this kind 
is like acquiring a partner whose investment 
solves all your financial problems, I am not 
exaggerating. An oldtime professional 
newsman tells you you are making a con- 
tribution to American journalism. That is 
what is important, and you go on. 

Harold Duane Jacobs came to Baltimore in 
the 1920's. He edited the Baltimore Post. 
He started from scratch. Before he left, the 
Post had a daily circulation of 90,000. 

Just a few years before the publication of 
my first book, “Only in America,” I met my 
subscriber, Mr. Jacobs for the first time. He 
invited me for a weekend to his home. Mr, 
Jacobs and his wife, the former Ethel Ep- 
stein, gave me a stimulating and gracious 
weekend. The winner was held in my honor 
in the main dining hall of their famous 
colonial estate, Grey Rock. The Governor 
of Maryland came, Federal Judge Sobeloff, 
the mayor of Baltimore, the chief of police, 
and many of the editors and civic leaders of 
that great city. At the head of the table 
sat the grand old master of the American 
essay, Gerald Johnson, who introduced me, 
This was my connection with Harold Duane 
Jacobs, who died a few days ago. 


I mourn his loss. 


Veto of Oil Leasing Bill for Alaska 


Unwarranted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska, Mr. Speaker, 
I firmly believe that President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of H.R. 6940, a bill which 
would have increased the maximum al- 
lowable acreage for oil and gas leasing 
in Alaska from 300,000 acres to 600,000 
acres was ill-advised and uncalled for. 
Alaska’s size, equaling five western 
States, plus the need for incentives to 
bring about exploration of remote areas 
subject to the high costs which prevail 
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in Alaska, requires an increase from 
300,000 to 600,000 acres. 

The fast that the Department of the 
Interior expresses preference for a pack- 
age bill to increase lease rentals and 
abolish the existing waiver of rentals 
for the second and third year has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with my bill which 
has been vetoed. Interior's package plan 
could, in the wisdom of Congress, be put 
into effect regardless of the provisions of 
HR. 6940. The maximum allowable 
acreage in Alaska has nothing to do with 
rental rates and waivers or nonwaivers 
of rentals. It is admitted that this veto 
will deprive the State of needed income 
by curbing increased leasing at this time, 
but is plously justified on the theory that 
it will be better for the State and the 
Nation in the long run. 

The Interior Department made only a 
meager showing regarding the bill dur- 
ing the House and Senate committee 
hearings, expressing no firm position re- 
garding monopolies, and could not justify 
its proposal that a separate leasing area 
be established for that part of Alaska 
north of the Brooks Range. That this 
is true is evidenced by the favorable re- 
ports made by both the Senate and House 
committees which conducted the hear- 
ings. The House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, was unanimous in finding that the 
increased acreage would not be monop- 
olistic and that the legislation would be 
conducive to orderly, yet accelerated de- 
velopment of the oil resources of Alaska. 
The evidence also showed that there was 
no unanimity of opinion within the De- 
partment of the Interior itself, and that 
the opinion expressed by the witness for 
the Department, at the hearings, that 
there should be a separate leasing area 
north of the Brooks Range, was only 
a makeshift. 

The President’s action is a refiection 
of departmental arrogance directed at 
the House and Senate Interior Commit- 
tees—and the Congress of the United 
States—for having the temerity to legis- 
late with a slight variance from the con- 
clusion submitted by the Interior De- 
partment. I consider this veto to be an 
unwarranted overriding of congressional 
discretion and judgment. 


Ninety-Cents-on-the-Buck Come-On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted. I am priv- 
Ueged to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News of Sunday, August 9, 
1959, entitled, 90-Cents-on-the-Buck 
Come-On.” This editorial, as its title 
implies, deals with the proposal of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to increase the Federal 
gasoline tax an additional 144 cents per 
gallon, I recommend this editorial to 
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the careful study of every Member of the 
House: 
Nuvery-CENnTS-ON-THE-Buck ComME-ON 


The great attraction of the Federal high- 
Way program, now underway, is that Uncle 
Samuel puts up 90 cents of every dollar 
spent on this nationwide project. 

Right now the Federal Government finds 
itself without necessary funds to insure con- 
tinuation of the program. In State after 
State the howls are going up because the 
pinch is being felt or is about to be felt. 
Such highway funds generally are com- 
mitted some time in advance, since highway 
development is a long-time piece of business. 

To provide the needed money to keep up 
this gargantuan program, Mr. Eisenhower 
has asked for a 1\4-cent gasoline tax hike, 
which would put the Federal levy at 4% 
cents. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has refused to go along with this. 
Instead it recommends a billion-dollar bond 
issue and cutting the annual expenditure 
rate to $600 million next year with a grad- 
uated increase. This would see the sum of 
$2,200 million allocated not until 1969. But 
the Public Works Committee, responsible for 
deciding how far, how fast, is stiffly turning 
down this plan. The Public Works Commit- 
tee wants construction maintained at $2,200 
million a year steadily. 

The Ways and Means Committee proposal 
also would stretch out the construction be- 
yond the 1972 terminal date of the program. 

We have no idea how best to find the 
money, though we see little to recommend 
the Ike-asked gas tax increase. The bond 
issue Ways and Means proposes would be 
paid for by transferring one-fifth of the pres- 
ent 10-percent manufacturers’ new auto ex- 
else tax from the general fund to bond 
retirement. One-fifth of that tax would 
come to about $250 million a year. Obvi- 
ously we would be paying for the new high- 
ways for some time; that is not necessarily 
bad for they would be used for a long time. 

The entire situation is muddled by the 
fact that the program got going hastily when 
unemployment was up, there were reces- 
sion evidences all about, and the highway 
program seemed a good pump primer. As it 
is, though, we now find ourselves short of 
money and face the question whether we 
want to goin debt more. Our own tendency 
would be to cut the program back, If it 
seems we would be turning our backs on a 
90-percent Federal handout, let us ask our- 
selves whether we ever will stop Federal 
spending in gigantic figures unless we make 
do with something less than the maximum. 
You can't keep dishing it out at a high rate 
and ever expect to control Federal spending. 


A Man and His Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, a great American passed 
away. The individual of whom I speak 
is the late Michael L. Benedum, who 
during his lifetime perhaps was respon- 
sible for the discovery of more oil than 
any other man living or dead. He was 
a great humanitarian and philanthropist. 
His love for his native State of West 
Virginia, while evident during his life- 
time, has become all the more evident 
upon the spreading of his last will and 
testament upon the record. 
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That last will and testament is a mon- 
ument to America and all that we seek 
to safeguard here in these great Halls of 
Congress. 

Thomas O’Brien Flynn, the editor of 
the editorial page of the outstanding 
West Virginia paper, the Wheeling In- 
telligencer, has set out in a brief article, 
“A Man and His Wealth,” several para- 
graphs of this great man’s last words 
which I want to include in my remarks 
and respectfully urge my colleagues in 
the House to take a few minutes to read. 
This editorial should confirm to all of us 
here that while our jobs are most difficult 
and trying at times, that as long as 
America has men such as Michael L. 
Benedum, ours is an easy undertaking: 

A MAN anp His WEALTH 

Those who share the divide-the-wealth 
views of some of our modern social planners 
who would limit the personal acquisition of 
riches either through direct limitation of 
income as proposed by the late President 
Roosevelt or by the imposition of punitive 
taxes or other Government restrictions, 
would do well to read the last will and testa- 
ment of the late Michael L. Benedum. 

In disposing of a fortune estimated at 
$100 million, Mr. Benedum made some ob- 
servations on the subject of property and 
its use which the prophets of a new social 
order might consider with profit. 

“If I could have looked upon my material 
goods as personal property,” wrote Mr. Ben- 
edum, “belonging to me alone, my task 
would have been immeasurably lighter. But 
I have never regarded my possessions in that 
light. Providence gives no fee simple title 
to such possessions. As I have seen it, all 
of the elements of the earth belong to the 
Creator of all things, and He has, as part 
of the divine purpose, distributed them 
unevenly among His children, holding each 
relatively responsible for their wise use and 
disposition. I hayé always felt that I have 
been only a trustee for such material wealth 
as providence has placed in my hands.” 

Can anybody seriously believe that laws 
or a political system which would have made 
impossible the career of a Mike Benedum 
or a Henry Ford or an Andrew Mellon or a 
John D. Rockefeller or an Andrew Carnegie 
would be in the public interest? Because 
these were wise men who took their respon- 
sibilities seriously, their management and 
disposition brought benefit to untold mil- 
Mons. The wealth of others who were not 
so wise or who were succeeded in its man- 
agement by lesser men, has been dissipated. 
In elther case, the millionaire’s personal 
use of the wealth he had amassed was rel- 
atively trivial, the benefit to others, directly 
or indirectly, immense The point is that 
under a political system denying these men 
the freedom of action they enjoyed much of 
the wealth which their genius created and 
managed, and which in the last analysis 
went to the bencfit of others, never would 
have come into existence. 


Letter to the French Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 6, 1959, a story was published in 
the press that 16 Members of the House 
of Representatives urged the French 
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Government to enter into negotiations 
to end the Algerian war and my name 
was listed as one of the 16 House Mem- 
bers. I have no knowledge of having 
signed such statement and do not sub- 
scribe to the views as expressed in that 
statement. 

I have informed the French Ambassa- 
dor that I am not in accord with the 
contents of the statement. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the text of my letter to 
the French Ambassador as follows: 

AUGUST 13, 1959. 
His Excellency Mr. Herve ALPHAND, 
Ambassador of France, 
French Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AmsBassapor: Since writing to 
you on August 4, my attention has been 
called by my good friend Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, and also by Mr. Joseph M. 
Levy, that on August 6, 2 days after writing 
to you such letter lauding President de 
Gaulle, I allegedly joined 15 other Congress- 
men in a statement concerning Algeria. 

I have no knowledge of signing such let- 
ter and am unable to check whether my sec- 
retary signed such statement without my 
knowledge, since she is presently away on 
vacation. 

However, since the contents of such 
statement has now been made known to me, 
I wish to state emphatically that I am not 
in accord with its contents since it demon- 
strates Interference with the internal and 
domestic policies of our great ally, the 
French Republic. 

I repeat that, regardless of what my feel- 
ings toward France may have been prior to 
President De Gaulle, I am now convinced 
and have been since President de Gaulle 
came into power, that we are dealing with a 
new France, with a united country under 
the splendid leadership of a great friend of 
the United States and a stanch foe of 
communism. 

With warm regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


County of Los Angeles Board of Super- 
visors Urge Congressional Committee 
To Expedite Approval of Federal Aid 
to Highway Bill, Making Funds Now 
Available for Critically Needed High- 
way Improvements, Dated Tuesday, 
August 11, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present the text of a 
communication received by me dated 
August 11, 1959, from the Board .of 
Supervisors, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
The great 23d district which I represent, 
in this my 13th year of membership in 
this great legislative body, is all located 
geographically within the great county 
of Los Angeles, Hence, my receipt from 
the board of supervisors of this com- 
munication dealing with the very pres- 
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ent and urgent need of Federal aid to 

highways. 

The text of the resolution speaks 
loudly and clearly of the urgency of the 
subject matter regarding the continued 
immediate financing of the federally 
aided highway program. It is to be 
noted that the motion for this resolu- 
tion was proposed by Supervisor Hahn, 
whose supervisorial district geographic- 
ally is located partially within my con- 
gressional district. 

RESOLUTION UrGING Wars AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, AND OTHER COMMITTEES, TO EXPEDITE 
APPROVAL OF FEDERAL Am To HIGHWAYS BILL 
MAKING FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CRITICALLY 
NEEDED HidR war IMPROVEMENTS 


On motion of Supervisor Hahn for Super- 
visor Bonelli, unanimously carried, it is 
ordered that the following resolution be and 
the same is hereby adopted: 

“Whereas a stalemate has occurred between 
Congress and the administration regarding 
financing of the Federal highway aid pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas this stalemate has resulted in a 
halt of all new State highway construction 
in California until the details of financing 
the Federal program are resolved; and 

“Whereas approximately $200 million of 
highway construction in California are af- 
fected by this stalemate, including $90 mil- 
lion in Los Angeles County alone; and 

“Whereas these amounts Include in excess 
of $15 million for the Golden State Freeway, 
excess of 85 million for the San Bernardino 
Freeway, excess of $15 million for the San 
Diego Freeway, excess of $14 million for the 
Glendale Freeway, excess of $34 million for 
the Santa Monica Freeway, $250,000 to im- 
prove U.S. 101 Alternate, and $350,000 for 
Palmdale Boulevard: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, That the Ways 
and Means Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and other appropriate con- 
gressional Committees be urged to expedite 
approval of the Federal ald to highways bill 
making funds available for the critically 
needed highway improvements in Los 
Angeles County; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Vice President RicHarp Nixon 
and members of the Los Angeles County con- 
gressional delegation urging their support of 
an expeditious settlement and passage of the 
Federal Aid to Highways Act.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, 
true, and correct copy of a resolution which 
Was adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles, State of Califor- 
nia, on August 11, 1959, and entered in the 
minutes of sald board, 

HAROLD J. Ostiy, 
County Clerk of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of Caltfornia, and ex 
officio Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Said County. 
By GORDON T. Nesvia, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Walter Lee, Legislative Assistant to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, To 
Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
sorry to learn that Mr, Walter Lee, 
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legislative assistant to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, will soon retire 
from this position which he has held for 
more than 21 years. 

The name of Walter Lee is synony- 
mous with warm friendship, whole- 
hearted cooperation, and diligent, effec- 
tive work for the committee to which he 
is assigned and for the membership of 
the House as a whole. 

During my public service, I have never 
know a finer more sincere, more devoted, 
more dedicated public servant than Wal- 
ter Lee, and I am profoundly grateful to 
him for his outstanding service and for 
the many instances in which he has per- 
sonally assisted me with my work. He 
has indeed made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to vital work of the Congress. 

I heartily congratulate him and his 
family upon the completion of his mag- 
nificent service and wish for them every 
success and happiness in the future. 
Godspeed and good fortune to our dear, 
able, and esteemed friend, Walter Lee. 


Birmingham, Ala.: A Name and a 
Prophecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an article which appeared in the 
Southern Railway System magazine, 
Ties, for August 1959. The article deals 
with the founding of the city of Bir- 
mingham, the hub of my district and 
also the industrial center of the South- 
eastern States: 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: A NAME AND A PROPHECY 

Better known as the Magic City and the 
City of Destiny, Birmingham, Ala., could 
with equal justice be called the City That 
Grew From a Railroad Crossover. 

The steel capital of the South was incor- 
porated as a city on December 9, 1871. But 
almost 4 years before that, while it was 
nothing more than an expanse of fields and 
swamps, a president of one of Southern's 
predecessor lines prophetically referred to 
the mineral-rich area in which the city was 


later built as destined to be the Birming- 


ham of America. 

The railroad pioneer who made the remark 
was Sam Tate, fourth president of the Mem- 
phis & Charleston Railroad (now South- 
érn’s Memphis division). He foretold not 
only the name but also the city’s future 
growth in an annual report to the M. & C. 
stockholders for the year, ended July 1, 1867. 

While his railway was not directly involved 
with the coal and iron fields of north cen- 
tral Alabama, Tate envisioned increased traf- 
fic for his road through a connection at 
Decatur with the South and North Alabama 
Railroad (now part of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville) which was to be built from Decatur 
southward through what is now Birmingham 
to the State capital of Montgomery. 

The location of Birmingham was actually 
determined by the crossing of the South and 
North Alabama and the Alabama and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad (now Southern Alabama 
Great Southern) then being completed be- 
tween Chattanooga and Meridian. 
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After the intersecting point of the two roads 
was definitely set about 2 miles east of the 
town of Elyton, a group of businessmen and 
financiers—including Sam Tate—formed the 
Elyton Land Co. and bought a large section 
of land around the proposed crossing. They 
reasoned correctly that transportation was 
the key to the vast underground mineral 
wealth which, though long known, had been 
hardly scratched. 

Particularly fitting for a city built on, by 
and with the ingredients of steel, Birming- 
ham began with a steel backbone. The act 
of incorporation defined the city limits as 
“All the territory within 3,000 feet of the Ala- 
bama and Chattanooga Rallroad on each side 
of the same extending from 26th Street in 
said city to the eastern boundary of the city 
of Elyton.” (Elyton, which later became a 
part of Birmingham, is sometimes mistak- 
enly referred to as Birmingham's predeces- 
sor.) 

Today the city named for the seat of iron 
and steel manufacture in England is served 
by nine major railroads (including two divi- 
sions of the Southern). Among its hun- 
dreds of railroad crossovers it would be diffi- 
cult to find the original one from which 
the city grew. But Birmingham, the second 
largest city in the South, has well carried 
out. Sam Tate's prediction in his annual 

to the Memphis & Charleston stock- 
holders in 1867 when he said, in part: “* * * 
this vast field of mineral wealth * * * will 
open up new sources of wealth and employ- 
ment, that will draw to it millions of cap- 
ital, and an immense population of indus- 
trious and enterprising citizens for its de- 
velopment.” 


Not Our Friend, Just Our Guest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the country’s outstanding Polish lan- 
guage newspapers is Obywatel Amery- 
kanski, the American Citizen. On Au- 
gust 13, 1959, the American Citizen pub- 
lished a front-page editorial entitled 
“Not Our Friend, Just Our Guest,” which 
discusses the forthcoming visit of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey to the United 
States. 

In view of the multitude of reasons 
which the Polish people have for their 
distrust and hatred of Soviet commu- 
nism, reasons which are shared by other 
Eastern European peoples who have also 
suffered from Soviet domination and 
tyranny, I commend this editorial to our 
colleagues as a most significant example 
of sound commonsense, great restraint, 
and an impressive ability to understand 
the real issues involved in the visit. 

At the time President Eisenhower in- 
vited the Soviet Premier, I commented in 
response to a newspaperman's question 
that “we do not propose to honor 
Khrushchev, we propose to inform him.” 
This same distinction, I believe, is ad- 
mirably set forth in American Citizen's 
editorial 

Since the American Citizen editorial 
contains such a wealth of wisdom and 
good judgment, it should be allowed to 
speak for itself. 
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The editorial follows: 
Nor Our FRIEND, Just OUR GUEST 


The Presidential invitation to Nikita 

Khrushchev to visit America presents many 
problems with as many overtones. 
Poland's freedom, the brutal extermination 
of Hungary's brave fight for freedom, the 
violent eruption in Korea, the repeated 
Communist threats to the whole world, the 
lies and double talk of Soviet diplomacy—are 
only a few of the problems that immediately 
arise in dealing with any Communist. 

The whole hydra-headed history of com- 
munism comes to the surface with every 
Communist meeting. 

However, President Eisenhower's invita- 
tion to Premier Khrushchev is the act of the 
head of the free world to try to maintain 
peace and to save the world from total 
annihilation by war. 

Most of us will have to exercise great re- 
straint when Khrushchev visits America. 
But this we owe to the President, to man’s 
eternal hope for peace, and to the constant 
search we must maintain for a solution of 
the wide differences. between free peoples 
and the Communists. 

Every avenue must be explored for the 
search for a stable peace. The President 
must be encouraged in this search. 

Americans have learned the hard way that 
the Communist only understands one 
thing—strength. For that reason, we will 
always have to be armed to the teeth so long 
as communism exists, whether in Russia, 
China, or any place else, for that matter, 
The President may pacify Khrushchev, show- 
ing him the road to peace, but the virus of 
communism has already been implanted in 
another potential giant—Communist China. 
So, even if the world could miraculously ex- 
pect peace from Communist Russia, it still 
has to face the virulent virus that has been 
implanted in China. 

The free world, if it is to remain free, must 
remain strong. We can never let our guard 
down, even in our search for peace. 

The face-to-face meeting between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Khrushchey may ease 
many tensions. For that reason alone it 
should be encouraged. For some, it may be 
a complete waste of time, accomplishing 
nothing. For others, it may be the begin- 
ning of negotiations; for others still it may 
mean the real hope for a lasting peace. 

The grim reality of history tells us that 
not one of these will be accomplished by the 
visit. 

One thing will happen, however, the Rus- 
sian dictator will be able to talk about the 
Kind of peace the Americans expect. This 
he will not only hear from the President, 
but he will hear it from the American people, 
too. 
We do not want a peace that will make 
Russia strong and us weak; mat will allow 
Russia to gobble up Europe and Asia, isolat- 
ing us in the narrow rim of our own freedom. 
We do not want a peace that would place 
communism at our back door in South Amer- 
ica. 

We want a peace that the free world can 
live in, move in, breath in without fear and 
with self-respect. 

Mr. Khrushchev will learn that we want to 
keep the door open to peace, even have it 
ajarred more. But we do not want appease- 
ment for peace, capitulation of our ideals 
and love for freedom for peace, that we have 
solemn obligations to ourselves and the free 
world that we will not trade for peace. 

Mr. Khrushchev will learn that we have 
many weaknesses as free individuals, but 
that as a Nation we are strong and deter- 
mined to stay that way. 

The Communist game has been played out. 
We have learned too much from the brutal 
lessons of our recent history to be fooled 
again, again, and again. It's time for Mr. 
Khrushchey to learn this, too. 


For the moment, therefore, we should sub- 
due our feelings of the past and be ready to 
treat him as the head of 
been invited to visit us by the head of 
Nation. He may not be our friend, but he is 
our guest and our conduct should be gov- 
erned accordingly. He has yet to prove that 
he is our friend—only deeds can prove that. 


Schenectady (N.Y.) Little League Base- 
ball Team Once Again New York State 


Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming almost a habit, and I may say 
a very pleasant habit, for me to rise to 
point out to my colleagues in the House 
the fact that another baseball team from 
my district has been accorded outstand- 
ing honors. Only the other day I 
pointed out to the Members of the House 
that the Babe Ruth All-Star team from 
Johnstown, N.Y., had been declared the 
winners of the New York State Babe 
Ruth League championship tournament. 
Today it is my pleasant duty to advise 
the Members of this House that the 
Schenectady Little League All-Stars 
from my home city of Schenectady have 
clinched the New York State Little 
League championship and move on, on 
Thursday, to the regional games sched- 
uled to be played at the Hy Turkin Me- 
morial Field, Staten Island, at 3:30 p.m. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why we 
develop such excellent baseball teams in 
the 32d Congressional District is that our 
district, as I have frequently mentioned, 
includes the home of our great national 
game, Cooperstown, N.Y., where the na- 
tional baseball Hall of Fame and Me- 
morial are located. 

The Schenectady Little League team 
carries on this year, Mr. Speaker, in a 
great tradition. The Schenectady team 
in 1954 won the Little League World 
Series, and I am confident that this 
year's team will make an equally excel- 
lent showing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a news article from the Schenec- 
tady (N. .) Union-Star of Monday, 
August 17, describing the game in which 
the Schenectady team won the State 
championship: 

STATE CHAMPS, SCHENECTADY LITTLE LEAGUERS, 
HEAD FOR REGIONALS 
(By Larry Serrell) 

POUGHKEEPSIE, August 17—The Schnec- 
tady Little League All-Stars, New York State 
champions via a 4-1 victory over Elmont, 
Long Island, Saturday, make their regional 
bow Thursday afternoon at 3:30 on Hy 
Turkin Memorial Field, Staten Island, 
against the Barry, Vt., versus Brockton, Mass., 
winners, the latter contest being played to- 
night at Franklin, Mass. 

In the regional opener at 1:80, Suburban 
Chester, Pa., goes against the East Ruther- 
ford, NJ.-Bridgeport, Conn., victor. Re- 
gional competition is one step away from 
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the Little League World Series at Williams- 
port, Pa. There, representatives from the 
Pacific, Europe, Canada, Latin America and 
the north, east, south and western portions 
of the United States will open the new Little 
League Stadium. Should Schnectady take 
the regionals they will meet Canada or Latin 
America, minus Mexico City, which recently 
was disqualified after being national cham- 
pions for 2 consecutive years. 

Billy Neidel was the mound winner in 
Schenectady's victory over Elmont. The 
righthander worked five and one-third in- 
nings, allowed three hits, walked one and 
fanned six. He pitched one-hit ball over 
the first five frames. 

First Baseman Mike 
pitcher in the sixth inning with the tying 
run at the plate and one out. He struck 
out Jimmy Smith then got Tom Reilly on a 
soft fly to Stan Stringham at second base 
to end the game. McGarry has yet to give 
up a hit, run, or walk in all-star play. 

Schenectady faced its toughest mound op- 
ponent since it beat Bellevue’s Dick Pidgeon, 
1-0. in the first game of the section 12 play- 
offs in the person of Elmont’s Smith. The 
lanky right-handed curve baller set a per- 
sonal record for walks, five in the contest, 
and couldn't get needed support in the 
Schenectady second, He already had thrown 
two all-star no-hitters this year. 

Elmont drew first blood in the top of the 
second when Reilly was safe on Stringham's 
error at second. Jack Brink cracked a 
single to center that DiNola let go through 
his legs, Reilly scoring. Neidel settled down 
and ended the inning by striking out Neil 
Silver, Ed Schunk, and Tom Fagan. 

The winners came back with three In thelr 
half of the frame. Doug Wilkins got on 
through an infield single, went to second 
on Russ Moskal’s sacrifice and third on Bill 
Jahnel's grounder to the shortstop. Tom 
Piotrowski bounced a ground-rule double 
over the right field fence to bring Wilkins 
across. Neldel sent what could be considered 
the winning run home on a single, then 
went to second on the throw and third on 
a wild pitch. 

An error, a safe bunt, and a hit batsman 
loaded the bases in the fourth inning for 
Schnectady. Tom Wood brought the last 
run home on an infield grounder. 

Elmont’s threat in the sixth developed 
after one out, Tommy Pugh walked and 
-Paul McGarry singled him to second, 
That's where McGarry came in and Schnec- 
tady left for Staten Island. 


Labor Begins To See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an editorial 
in the New York Mirror, under date of 
August 18, under the caption “Labor Be- 
gins To See.” 

The editorial is a flat endorsement of 
the idea that we need more protection 
for American industries and American 
jobs. 

The editorial follows: 

Lasoz Brams To Sre 

Organized labor has, in a large measure, 

in recent years, been responsible for sup- 


) 
McGarry turned 
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porting the Rooseveltlan policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements which have worked out so 
disadvantageously to the United States. 

Already one effect of these treaties is that 
last year as many automobiles were imported 
as exported and the United States is im- 
porting such a product as steel. 

The real sufferer from these treaties, 
agreements, quotas, exchange arrangements, 
etc., is the American worker. 

For many years, conservatives have been 
cautioning labor that they have embarked 
on a dangerous course when they supported 
political measures disadvantageous to them. 
But haying adopted labor internationalism, 
they would not retreat. 

However, some unions are beginning to 
realize their peril. What they call imports 
from sweatshop countries have always been 
coming in from the same sweatshop countries. 
The only difference was that during the war 
and the early postwar years, businessmen 
were afraid to go to those countries, invest 
American capital In them, and then ship the 
goods back here to compete with the Ameri- 
can worker, who generally lost out. 

It is interesting to note that the great free 
trade unions, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union; the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; the United Hatters, Cap 
& Millinery Workers International, and the 
Textile Workers are leading in this recon- 
sideration of a policy that has always been 
disadvantageous to the American worker. 

A few points need to be made concerning 
this: x 

1. Most mass production work can be done 
as efficiently by low-wage workers as by high- 
wage workers. Therefore, unless the high- 
wage worker is in some manner protected, he 
will outprice himself; 

2. In the semiskilled industries, the ability 
and efficiency of the workers play a small 
part in the total product; the bigger part is 
contributed by the machine which can be 
operated as well by less efficient workers, thus 
making the product cheaper to sell in the 
American market; 

3. Since the Roosevelt regime everything 
has been done to make the phrase “Buy 
American” unpopular, with the rezult that 
Americans buy what is made in Hong Kong 
or Japan or Czechoslovakia as readily as they 
buy American goods. 

It is nonsense for American unions to be- 
lieve that they can solve this problem by 
stimulating campaigns in other countries to 
increase wages there. They will be told to 
mind their own business. Not all standards 
of living are the same and not all people ap- 
prove of the American standard of living 
which includes many inflationary factors. 

The soundest protection against the dump- 
ing of cheap goods into the world’s greatest 
market is a protective tariff—and it would be 
startling, but it is foreseeable, that Ameri- 
can labor will come to that, 


A Symbol of Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the publish- 
er of the Philadelphia Jewish Times, 
Mrs. Esther Klein, raised a very interest- 
ing question in her weekly editorial of 
August 14, 1959, concerning the effect 
which the proposed visit of the Soviet 
leader may haye on our people. She asks 
whether the invitation will aid or deter 
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the world peace which we are seeking. Is 
the invitation to the leader of Soviet 
Russia a boost to his position in the 
world, as well as to the Communist phi- 
losophy? 

Mrs. Klein’s questions are searching, 
her position on the subject is good food 
for thought, and I hope her editorial, 
which appears below, will be read and 
seriously considered: 

THE PUBLISHER SPEAKS 
(By Esther Klein) 

Nikita Khrushchey has accomplished his 
aim. He has been invited to the United 
States. He is being hailed as a symbol of 


peace. 

This belligerent bully, whose entire career 
has been indicative of cruel and barbarous 
treatment, in a few short hours, has become 
the saviour of world peace. In a startling 
new diplomacy he has achieved an open door 
to our choicest American citadels. 

In a carefully planned dramatic vehicle, 
Khrushchey emerged the hero rather than 
the villain he has enacted before the world 
for years. Nixon's tour of Russia with a bar- 
rage of brilliant American newspaper men 
and women, radio commentators, and tele- 
vision experts, obtalned a million-dollar pub- 
licity campaign for Khrushchev. 

All the horrors of the Hungarian debacle, 
the Tibet betrayal, and the vicious Soviet 
colonization as well as desperate state of the 
vast Russian population, were lost in the 
benign hospitality extended with fanfare to 
our American delegation. Each day of the 
tour was fraught with incidents to arouse 
publicity for the hosts. z 

It wasn't surprising that the Soviet leader, 
whose personal travels have been concen- 
trated on Soviet territory or in countries 
behind or within the Iron Curtain, should 
seek an invitation to the United States. He 
obtained the Invitation simultaneously with 
the conclusion of our allies meeting in 
Geneva. He was ready with his acceptance 
and also specified the cities he wished to 
visit. He had contrived to get firsthand in- 
spection of certain American metropolitan 
centers. 

Our gullible State Department thought a 
coup had been accomplished by getting 
Khrushchev here but it was a carefully con- 
trived Soviet plan. It is beyond my com- 
prehension that our American leaders are 
rejoicing that this new exchange of visits 
will bring about world peace. Is this plan 
of “you entertain us and we'll have you 
back” the straw of hope to prevent the world 
from drowning in another flood, this time in- 
duced by nuclear weapons? 

When Khrushchev announced the cities for 
his tour, there was no mention of-Philadel- 
phia, the cradle of American liberty. He 
had no desire to touch the Liberty Bell, the 
symbol of freedom that brought our country 
into the world as a democracy. He has no 
reverence for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that inspired the freedom-loving col- 
onists to rebel against a cruel and vicious 
monarch. 

What effect has the proposed Soviet lead- 
er's visit had so far on our people? They are 
being lulled into complacency. Now that the 
American and Soviet rulers are becoming 
buddy buddy there will be no war, certainly 
the cold war is of the past. Look at the effect 
on our stock market. Defense stocks which 
had been zooming are down. The stock 
market is the criterion to indicate the re- 
laxed status of our people. 

Forgotten are Khrushchey edicts opposing 
religion, the threatened destruction of the 
Jewish and Catholic faiths in the vast Soviet 
territory. Forgotten also was the opportu- 
nity for the American delegation to attend 
services during the tour. There was no men- 
tion of the officials or the attending press 
stepping within the holy confines of the 
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cathedral or the synagogue. This was the 
golden occasion to emphasize a great Amer- 
ican privilege, freedom of religion. 

Khrushehev's often repeated prediction 
that our grandchildren in the United States 
will live under communisim, was frequently 
reiterated during his talks with Nixon. Hav- 
ing this shocking statement made 6,000 
miles away in the confines of Soviet Russia 
Strikes terror to our hearts. Giving this 
conniving world leader the opportunity to 
come here and repeat it constantly t our 
American citizenry is a deplorable situation. 

When Khrushchev and company arrive, he 
Will achieve his international objective of 
Spreading communism at the invitation of 
the greatest democracy in the world. Could 
such an aggressive act aid or deter the world 
Peace that we are seeking? 


The Khrushchev-Eisenhower Visits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 7, 1959, Mr. Frank H. Bartholo- 
mew, president of the United Press In- 
ternational, spoke to the Commonwealth 
Club of California in San Francisco; and 
I am sure excerpts from his very able 
presentation will be of interest to every- 
one: 

“Were Srem SUSCEPTIBLE ro ANY OLIVE 

BRANCH,” Says BARTHOLOMEW, BUT SEES 

Horx IN KERUSHCHEV-IKE VISITS 


(Address by Frank H, Bartholomew, presi- 

dent, United Press International) 

At Geneva, I could not but be impressed 
by the attitude of the Swiss nation. They 
have escaped two world wars; have had, I 
think, no war in 500 years. 

This is not because of any deals, but be- 
Cause they apparently are ready at all times 
to defend themselves. 

They have one of the largest standing 
armies in Europe; my impression is the 
largest, 

Friends of all, they have no intention of 
dropping their guard. 

Contrast this with the emotional attitude 
of our own people. We are wont to think of 
the Latins as being emotional, but we our- 
selves are subject to gigantic swings of pop- 
ular feeling, 

We seem to be susceptible to anyone who 
extends an olive branch. 

This was Illustrated in Korea after World 
War H. when, in a seeming calm, we with- 
drew General Hodges and his three divisions. 
The vacuum was almost immediately filled 
by Communist invaders from the north. 

Russia wanted a Geneva conference, in- 
sisted on it, got it, and then set about pre- 
Venting one single facet of accomplishment. 

We Americans usually credit the Russians 
with deviousness; with following a policy line 
80 deep we cannot understand it. I'm begin- 
ning to wonder if they don't baffle themselves 
as much as the rest of the world! 

I talked with Secretary Herter at the end 
of the third day. He said he expected no 
accomplishments, had not been optimistic 
beforehand, and therefore was not disap- 
pointed. 

I was in Berlin the day the Russian ulti- 
matum expired. Khrushchev had launched 
the crisis by giving us 6 months to pull out 
of Berlin. 
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INTERVIEWED ULERICHT 

On the day the ultimatum expired, I had 
asked for an interview with the chief of the 
Communist Party of East Germany, Walter 
Ulbricht. 

On the way we passed Hitler's bunker, 
under an upended slab of concrete which 
was sort of a memorial to Hitler. and all he 
stood for. In East Berlin we went through 
block after block of ruins. 

The gloom and darkness of the head- 
quarters building seemed to express the 
drabness of communism. We were escorted 
down a long corridor, crisscrossed every 10 
feet by neon lights, but only 1 of 12 was 
lighted. 

Ulbricht may loom large in world events 
to come. He is an odd little man and could 
be extremely dangerous. 

Ulbricht was a colonel in the Russian 
army of occupation. A German, he lived in 
Russia so long he speaks German with a 
Russian accent. 

COULD BE DANGEROUS 


There is no question that Khrushchev 
thought he had hit upon the perfect device 
for blackmatling the West out of Berlin by 
turning it over to East Germany. 

This does not mean any real government, 
but an organization that remains in power 
only because of the nearness of the Red 
army. It could not stand an election or a 
plebiscite. x 

TOOK IT SERIOUSLY 

While Khrushchev may have looked upon 
his ultimatum as a means of blackmailing 
the West, Ulbricht took it seriously. 

I have no doubt that he pressures Khru- 
shchey at every opportunity to bring about 
the removal of the West. Unquestionably 
he opposes the suggestion of a 2-year exten- 
sion because he cannot survive 2 years. 

West Berlin was formerly a suburb which 
has been converted into a metropolis. East 
Berlin was the main city. The contrast is 
embarrassing to the Communists of 
Germany. i 

MILES OF NEW APARTMENTS 

Anyone can go from East to West Berlin 
and see what capitalism has done for West 
Berlin. The control is not on casual visits 
but on the families who remain. 

First impression of Moscow was of the 
large airport and cavernous concrete build- 
ings. We traveled a bumpy concrete road 
into the city. 

On every side were mile after mile of 
new apartment buildings just completed or 
under construction. There is nothing like it 
in the world. 

I was told the engineering and architec- 
ture was good, but the construction workers 
were not up to the design. Plaster was off 
the walls, floors buckled, But the apart- 
ments are occupied, with up to four in 
a single room, ` 

Moscow has jumped from 1.5 million to 5 
million inhabitants in a brief time. There- 


tore traffic into the city has been cut off. No 


housing permits are issued, and the migra- 
tion 1s stopped. 

I expected to see a drab city, but not so. 
They are doing a lot to beautify it. Build- 
ings have been taken out and shade trees 

lanted. 

E The people are too well fed. With the lift- 
ing of food rations, they eat too much and 
are too fat. 

But they are badly clothed. None of the 
women are chic, and they don't seem to care 
too much, Yet when a beauty parlor was 
pro at the U.S. exhibit, exhibitors were 
advised it would create a riot beyond the 
ability of the police to cope. 

SHORTENED COURSES 

The minister of education told me they 
had to shorten courses to accommodate the 
thousands and thousands of youngsters de- 
siring an education. 
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Until recently, apparently, any Russian 
could have the equivalent of a college edu- 
cation and become a doctor or scientist, but 
now they have had to divert two-thirds of 
the students into the factories at the equiv- 
alent of a high-school education. 

There is nothing in Moscow to evidence 
that the Russian people have been condi- 
tioned for a war. In all Moscow there is not 
an air-raid shelter or a siren. They have 
never had an air-raid drill. 

The papers are filled with the achieve- 
ments of the 7-year plan—people are urged 
to help fulfill the 7-year plan, and the Gov- 
ernment will undertake to see that the Wes- 
tern warmongers do not attack. 

Khrushchey seems to have bet on his abil- 
ity to guarantee peace, 

This must mean a dual policy: one of 
peace at home and one of threats and bluff 
for export—bluff, except for the fact that 
they do have atomic weapons. 

Iam personally convinced the Russian peo- 
ple would be the most surprised in the 
world if they found themselves in a war 
today, ‘ 

NO DAMAGE, SOME GOOD? 


My own conclusion is that no damage and 
some positive good may come from the ex- 
change of visits between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower. Bill Knowland, and Adm. 
Charles M. Cooke, whom I profoundly re- 
spect, disagree. 

: > * ° . > 

If we don’t drop our guard, I think the 
effect of Elsenhower's personality on the 
Russian people—his warmth and sincerity 
will far outweigh any Russian gain. 

The fall of 1959 holds improved hope for 
peace. These are precarious times, times of 
great tensions, but let us, in the shadow of 
Theodore Roosevelt, walk softly but carry a 
big stick. 

ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 

Question (L. B. Worthington): “Will Nom 
visit result in any lasting improvement?” 

Answer: “Yes. Most valuable result was to 
force Soviet papers and radio to carry large 
portions of what he sald. This is the first 
time Russians ever heard anything like that.” 

Question: “Did Nixon get through to Rus- 
sian people?“ 

Answer: “Large sections were in Pravda 
and Isvestia, which have tremendous circu- 
lations. Chances are a good deal got 
through.“ 

Question: How were newsmen who ac- 
companied Nixon selected?” 

Answer: “For the wire services, generally 
on their knowledge of Nixon and ability to 
get the news out (very important for a for- 
eign correspondent). Normally in Russia a 
correspondent must write in quadruplicate; 
he gets back the fourth carbon showing how 
his dispatch was censored. Some say, dele- 
tions are made to change the context; others 
that additional deletions are made, Some 
stories never get through.” 

Question (Hilary H. Crawford): If Russians 
cut our corridor to West Berlin, why not get 
allies to close Dardanelles and back them to 
limit?” 

Answer: “Put my name on that and send 
it to Pentagon. If we'd do more to take the 
initiative rather than counter or defend, 
there'd be better balance.“ 

Question (Mike Ranney); 
shortage?" 

Answer: “Stortage of technicians very evi- 
dent. People were busy.” 

Question: “Herter?” 


Answer: “I had felt his nomination was 
half-hearted. Now I think he has great 
moral strength and willpower; won't be 
pushed around, He may go down in history 
as a great American statesman.” 


“Manpower 


Former commander, 7th Fleet, who ad- 
dressed club last Sept. 26. 
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U.S. Passport Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Representative Jon V. 
Lrypsay, of New York, appeared today 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and presented an excellent state- 
ment on proposed U.S. passport legisla- 
tion. Many bills have been filed to 
limit the travel of certain U.S. citizens 
abroad, whose travel and activities 
might be detrimental to the security and 
basic foreign policies of the United 
States. 

Congressman Linpsay is well qualified 
to appear as an expert witness on pass- 
port legislation because of his top-level 
legal background and experience. He 
has served from 1955 to 1957 as execu- 
tive assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States. Mr. LINDSAY is a 
graduate of the Yale Law School and 
as an outstanding attorney, is admitted 
to the New York bar, the bar of US. 
Supreme Court, and the District of 
Columbia bar. 

Mr. Linpsay is a member of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, and the American Bar Association. 
Mr. Lrnpsay is making a fine record as 
a Member of the 86th Congress. 

I am submitting this material for my 
colleagues in the Congress as well as the 
people of the United States so that these 
views can be carefully considered in 
working out the constitutional basis, 
and the correct legal method in obtain- 
ing good legislation in this important 
field of passport authorization and is- 
suance. 

The above mentioned follows: 

U.S. PASSPORT LEGISLATION 
(Statement of U.S. Representative Jonn V. 

Lrypsay of New York before the House 

Foreign Affairs Committee, Tuesday, Au- 

gust 18, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to appearing before this distin- 
guished committee. I share your concern, 
and that of the Department of State whose 
representatives have already testified, over 
the absence of legislation, consistent with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Kent, Briehl, and Dayton cases, to authorize 
the Secretary of State to exercise some meas- 
ure of discretion in the issuance of passports. 
I am aware as we all are, that the matter of 
passports and their issuance, is necessarily 
an aspect of the conduct of foreign affairs; 
and in that sense, bears upon national and 
international security. 

But in approaching the problem of devis- 
ing legislation, I start with the premise that 
we are dealing here with a constitutional 
right. I am in firm agreement with the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the Kent, 
Briehl, and Dayton cases. While not de- 
ciding those cases on constitutional grounds, 
the Court nevertheless stated that “the right 
to travel is part of the liberty of which a 
citizen cannot be deprived without the due 
process of law of the fifth amendment.“ I 
agree wholeheartedly with that statement. 
I believe also that the right to travel is con- 
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joint with and part of the first amendment— 
freedom of speech and assembly. I believe 
it to be the duty of this committee to study 
the substance of the right to travel with 
great care, realizing that any measures re- 
stricting this right are certain to be tested 
in the courts sooner or later—probably 
sooner. And I am particularly disturbed by 
what I feel are constitutional inadequacies 
in the legislation endorsed to you by the 
Department of State. 

What is the right to travel? In my book 
it is one of the most fundamental liberties 
that we have. The Supreme Court tells us 
that it is “part of the liberty protected by 
the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment.” The Solicitor General of the United 
States conceded as much in his argument be- 
fore the Court in Kent and Dayton. But, as 
I stated at the outset, I would suggest also 
that it is a part of the first amendment. Of 
all the freedoms that we have, the one I 
should most hate to lose is freedom of speech, 
Speech is communication, and communica- 
tion in this modern day is impossible with- 
out locomotion. Speech is meaningless un- 
less thought of in the context of the physi- 
cal and social aspects of human existence. 

Constitutional sources strongly suggest 
that early Americans recognized a freedom 
to move beyond national frontiers. How- 
ever uncertain its basis may have been, how- 
ever unclear its limitations, the English 
recognized that freedom long before they 
crossed the Atlantic. The people of the Col- 
onies, moreover, evidently took the freedom 
for granted; witness the constant movement 
between Colonies and to the West. That 
may explain why the freedom was not more 
Clearly recognized in writing. The Declara- 
tion of Independence goes no further than 
to list as a grievance the restrictions which 
George the Third placed upon emigration. 
The Articles of Confederation merely guar- 
anteed free movement between different 
colonies, though the Colonies, not yet joined 
in a more perfect union, were more like for- 
eign countries to each other than the United 
States are today. Perhaps the most direct 
documentary evidence is to be found in the 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790 which de- 
clared “that emigration from the State shall 
not be prohibited.” 

These sources, taken together, and viewed 
in the light of the ninth amendment, war- 
rant the assumption that omission of the 
words “right to travel,” was not intended to 
eliminate the right. Nor is the omission in- 
consistent with a specific intention to In- 
clude the right in free speech, The Con- 
stitution was designed to guide the United 
States for an indefinite period of time. It 
would have been impossible to enumerate 
the variety of ways in which free speech 
might be abridged—and the framers recog- 
nized this in the generality of the first 
amendment's language. 

The specific problem your committee 
must wrestle with, Mr, Chairman, is that of 
finding a constitutional way of preventing 
hard-core, dedicated Communists from 
abusing the travel right by actively striving 
against our most supreme national interests. 

Now let me make it absolutely clear that 
we are not here talking about anyone who 
is under indictment for the commission of 
any crime, or is under restraining order of 
any kind by any court, or has been stripped 
of any right or liberty by due process of law. 
As to these, we all agree that the right to 
travel ought to be, and can constitutionally 
be, curtailed. The nonindicted, non-court- 
restrained Communist present a more dif- 
cult case. There may well be risks inherent 
in allowing a member of the Communist 
Party, or one identified as such by our in- 
teliigence units, free exit from our shores to 
travel abroad. But it is necessary to point 
out that this is true when Communists 
travel from Chicago to New York or from 
New York to the Bahamas, or from Dallas to 
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Mexico, or from San Francisco to Buenos 
Alres or to any other South American coun- 
try, none of which places requires a passport 
for exit or entry. It should be pointed out 
also that under the McCarran-Walter Act we 
are required to deport alien members of the 
Communist Party and we go to elaborate 
efforts to secure their removal after they 
nave been traveling freely in this country 
for years. Well and good enough. Yet under 
our passport procedures, until the Supreme 
Court decided otherwise, we have insisted 
that it is essential to the national security 
to keep citizen members of the con- 
fined to our shores. The point is that there 
could possibly be something wrong with our 
reasoning; and when we are dealing with 
limitations on constitutional rights it is im- 
portant that our reasoning be compelling 
and logical, You must consider whether the 
bills before you will in fact accomplish their 
purpose of confining trained subversives to 
these shores. You must remember, also, 
that the President has in the past stressed 
the importance of taking every reasonable 
step that will facilitate international travel 
and exchange, ¢.g., the abolition of the re- 
quirement of finger printing for transients 
through, and temporary visitors to, this 
country. 

I do not differ to widely In substance from 
the position taken by the administration, as 
presented by the State Department through 
its spokesman, Mr. Hanes In his testimony 
here. I shall come to the differences shortly, 
and although seemingly small, they are im- 
portant ones. I do differ widely in em- 
phasis. I would emphasize the obligation 
of the Department of State—for that matter, 
of every executive department—to scrupu- 
lously avoid to the greatest extent possible 
any intrusion on the precious rights of 
American citizens. The right to travel, al- 
though it has been around a long while, is 
just beginning to be articulated. We must 
be careful not to let a cavalier approach 
lead us to legislative decisions which the 
courts may undo, and quite properly so. 

I agree with the State Department that it 
is Indeed fundamental that the liberty guar- 
anteed by the Constitution is not absolute, 
“Civil liberties,” says the Supreme Court 
imply the existence of an organized society 
maintaining public order without which 
liberty itself would be lost in the excesses 
of unrestrained abuses.” Freedom to travel, 
like other liberties, is subject to reasonable 
regulation and control in the interests of the 
public welfare. I am not sure that it is 
possible to draw up absolutely fixed rules 
which will in advance strike a proper balance 
which will meet the exigencies of every case, 
protect the public interest, and yet stay 
within constitutional limitations. Circum- 
stances and the times vary and “due process 
of law has never been a term of fixed and 
invariable content.” But let's make sure 
we don't “throw out the baby with the bath.” 
I should like therefore to restate what I 
believe to be the guideposts which should 
guide the Congress in its consideration of 
this subject: $ 

First, the right to travel—to communi- 
cate—is a constitutionally protected right 
which may not be abrogated by the State ex- 
cept under the general war power, which 
normally may be invoked only in time of 
extreme emergency, usually involving armed 
conflict between nations. The right is a 
concomitant of, and conjoint with, the first 
amendment of the Constitution. A denial 
of a passport therefore, may result in viola- 
tions of both the fifth and first amendments. 

Second, neither the right of the citizen 
to have issued, nor the right of the Secre- 
tary of State to deny Issuance of, a passport 
ts an absolute right. 

Third, a general standard under which 
the Secretary of State is authorized to deny 
the issuance of a passport whenever he finds 
that its issuance would be contrary to the 
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national welfare, safety or security, or other- 
wise be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States is too indefinite a standard 
when applied to a right as firmly grounded 
among our basic liberties as is freedom of 
speech and assembly. In the past we have 
too often seen examples of executive arbi- 
trariness under the umbrella of the national 
security and the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. 

Fourth, a refusal to issue a passport may 
not rest upon confidential undisclosed in- 
formation, under a blanket, unlimited au- 
thority to use the same. Such a refusal 
would, in all probability, be a denial of due 
Process of law under the fifth amendment. 
The authority to use confidential informa- 
tion in the administrative process, under 
imprecise standards, coupled with the power 
to delegate authority to subordinates, and 
without full judicial review, can result in a 
breeding ground of arbitrariness in the 
course of which innocent people may, and 
Undoubtedly will, suffer, 

You wili note that I have spoken here of 
blanket, unlimited authority to use conf- 
dential information. There may be room 
for an exception to cover the hard core Com- 
munist case, under which the Secretary of 
State or the Under Secretary, personally, will 
certify, first, that disclosure will expose a 
“double” or “buried” agent of tested and 
known reliability; second, that such expo- 
sure will be prejudicial to the national in- 
terests, and third, that the case may not be 
decided without resort to such evidence. But 
even then, full access to the evidence in 
question should be given upon judicial re- 
view to the court, under seal, for examina- 
tion by the court in camera. 

Thus the two important points of differ- 
ence between the Department of State's 
views and mine are (1) I would permit con- 
fidential information to be used only upon 


Certification at the highest level of its spe- 


cial necessity, and (2) I would require that 
the whole of the confidential information 
be laid under seal before the reviewing judge 
in chambers. In my judgment, anything 
less might violate the due process require- 
Ment of the fifth amendment. 

Turning then to the bills before this com- 
Mittee, to the extent that time has permit- 
ted me to review them, I believe that H.R. 
7006, which the State Department has en- 
dorsed, is lacking in the necessary proce- 
dural safeguards of a constitutional right. 
Since H.R, 2468 contains no review provi- 
sion at all, it seems deficient in this respect, 
as well as in the others enumerated by the 
Department. Nor does H.R. 5455 provide 
Such safeguards in my judgment. 

I find that HR. 55, in its present form, 
contains the words “on the record” at line 
11, page 3, which are ambiguous. I under- 

from Mr. Hanes’ statement that there 
is legislative history behind these words, and 
if they can fairly be deemed to mean “on 
the record, open and closed,” that bill con- 
tains, at least in part, the standards I 
Should like to see applied. ic 

The best approach to the procedural prob- 
lem of the bilis presently before you, in my 
Opinion, is contained in title III of HR. 
8329. In its requirement in section 306(b) 
that the Secretary of State himself make the 
final administrative determination uphold- 
ing a refusal to issue, or a revocation of, a 
Passport, it goes far toward providing for 
due caution in the evaluation of confidential 

Ormation. And its section 307 provides 
What no other House bill I have examined 
does: the kind of judicial review necessary, 
in my judgment, to meet the constitutional 

Of due process. 

I have not in this discussion tried to spell 

Out an entire code to govern the issuance of 

or to draft legislation. My pur- 
Pose here has been only to state my views on 
some of the fundamentals, and I would hope 
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that consideration of this matter in the Con- 
gress would be guided by those fundamen- 
tals. Neither have I touched upon the whole 
subject of area restrictions, except indirectly. 
Here I would recommend the report of the 
special committee to study passport proce- 
dures of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, an excellent report, pre- 
pared by a distinguished committee of law- 
yers. Its conclusion on the subject of area 
restraints is as follows: 

Travel abroad by all U.S. citizens may be 
prohibited in areas where the Secretary of 
State determines that such prohibitions 
should be imposed in the national interest, 
but only in situations of exceptional gravity. 
The imposition of area restrictions should be 
accompanied by a statement by the Secretary 
of State setting forth the reasons therefor. 
Exceptions to general area prohibitions, per- 
mitting travel by particular individuals or 
groups, may be made by the Secretary of 
State in his discretion.” 

In closing, I should like to make refer- 
ence to a document of great importance 
which is too seldom invoked. It is the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, which 
this year celebrated its 10th anniversary. Ar- 
ticle 13 of the declaration reads as follows: 

Ar. 13. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each state. (2) Everyone has 
the right to leave any country, including his 
own, and to return to his country.” 

The United States along with the other 
member nations, has pledged itself to achieve, 
in cooperation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect and observ- 
ance of the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms set forth in the declaration. Let 
us in the United States be faithful to our 
pledge. 


MATS Mission—ATA Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr, RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, August 17, 1959, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I entitled my 
extension “MATS Mission, Support Our 
Fighting Forces—ATA Mission, Destroy 
MATS.” Included in the above-men- 
tioned extension, Mr. Speaker, was a 
statement emanating from the office of 
the Air Transport Association en- 
titled HR. 7978.“ ‘This circular was 
designed to deprive MATS of money vi- 
tally necessary to modernize its present 
MATS fleet. ‘This circular was given to 
selected members of the Appropriations 
Committee. It was written so as to per- 
suade Members of Congress that the pri- 
vate airlines can do the job for which 
MATS is designed. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an insidious, hypocritical, and unpatri- 
otic effort on the part of those respon- 
sible in ATA to put the dollar before the 
security of the Nation. 

For some unknown reason this cir- 
my 
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7978.“ T want the Congress and the 
Nation to know that the mission of the 
MATS is to support SAC, the fighting 
men and women of this country, and 
the Armed Forces of the free world. 
The mission of the ATA is to destroy 
MATS in its capacity to fulfill its war- 
time mission. I leave it to the Nation to 
decide whether the MATS is set up to 
serve the Nation or whether the ATA 
places the dollar before the security of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
MATS mission as referred to in the 
above article so that both the circular 
of the ATA and the mission of the 
MATS can appear as originally intended 
so that the reader can understand ex- 
actly what faces the Military Air Trans- 
port Command in its fight for survival. 
Mr, Speaker, there is not any way under 
the sun that the private airlines can 
undertake and fulfill the mission which 
the MATS does. There is not any 
way on earth for a private airline to 
be ordered into a combat zone. There 
is not any way on earth for a private 
airline to fulfill rescue missions which 
MATS undertakes. There is not any 
way on earth for the private airlines 
to do the weather service which MATS 


just incidental to MATS’ global and as- 
tronomic mission. ATA wants to get 
the passenger and freight business of 
MATS and leave the other responsibil- 
ities to a nonexistent skeleton, 
H.R. 7978 
Senate amendment No. 34, to the supple- 


Air 
be eliminated. 
It had already been turned down by both 
Houses in the regular defense appr: 
bill. However, while the regular defense 


$30 million. 
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the Defense Department instead of running 
the MATS airline in competition with the 
civil airlines, MATS would be better pre- 
pared for emergencies. Under its present 
system of operating, it is not well prepared. 
MATS AND THE MISSION 
(By Bill Borklund) 

(Although the importance of its mission is 

CTFCCFCCTCCTFTTTT S EE T, 

Service has been caught this 

miS in a never before equaled barrage of 

diversionary charges—most, if not all, of 

them secondary and misieading. Until the 

underbrush is cleared away, MATS, and the 

Air Force, are going to have a hard time 

, With much desired commercial air- 

line help, a much needed program for use 

of all U.S. support air power in the time of 
war.) 

Bombed, badgered, and besieged as were 
few military outfits this year, the Military 
Alr Transport Service enters the final round, 
this month, of a summer-long congressional 
hassle over how much money it should be 
spending on commercial airlift, how much 
of its military job it should do itself. 

At the same time, undaunted by the bat- 
tering it has taken, MATS is reentering the 
Washington, D.C., arena with two far-reach- 
ing proposals of its own. One: A $53 million 
supplemental appropriation request for 10 
jet-powered aircraft (which Capitol Hill 
whacked out of the original Defense money 
request) to start the long-overdue MATS 
modernization program. Two: a proposal 
that Defense start airlifting all personnel 
overseas (present levels—37 percent of Army, 
50 percent of Navy, 94 percent of Air Force), 
double the amount of oversea shipping by 
air of high value hardware. 

Either idea will be enough to start the 
whole argument again, an argument that 
centers around what MATS does and why. 
Strangely enough, all the mountains of ob- 
fuscating manuscript produced this year 
have done little to clarify the MATS mission, 
key to the whole argument. The result: 
means are discussed as ends, the result is 
called the cause and headline-hunting 
critics have led a big chunk of Congress 
(and most of the American public) down a 
bramble-strewn path of misinformation. 

Among the baubles: MATS is the world's 

airline. It isn't even close. Soviet 
Russia’s Aeroflot is No. 1 among the real 
leaders. In addition, only about 30,000 of 
MATS’ 120,000 Navy, Air Force, and civilian 
personnel and half its 1,198 assigned aircraft 
handle the strategic air transport mission. 
The rest take care of MATS’ less-publicized 
services—Air Weather, Air Photographic and 
Charting, Air Rescue, Airways and Air Com- 
munications, and Aeromedical Evacuation. 

MATS runs a plushy airline. The three 
VC-—137A jet passenger planes which prompt- 
ed this blast are indeed plushy, were built for 
the Air Force to fly the President, Congress, 
and high level U.S. dignitaries around the 
world, are actually off-the-shelf Boeing 707’s 
with standard executive interiors. Assigned 
to MATS for administrative purposes only, 
the aircraft are actually under control of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. Nearly all 
other MATS passengers travel the austere 
equivalent of commercial tourist class. 

MATS is competing with commercial alr- 
lines for passengers. Total passengers car- 
ried by MATS last year amounted to less 
than 1 percent of the 49 million annual 
passenger load carried by U.S. airlines alone, 

MATS, like any other military organiza- 
tion, has a wartime mission, assigned by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The mission: be ready 
to move troops, missiles, and other heavy 
weapons and supplies in any war emergency 
to support other Air Force components, the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. JCS esti- 
mates wartime airlift requirements specifies 
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those that are critical, i.e, must be handled 
by military aircraft and crews, pegs the rest 
essential, Le., can be done by either MATS or 
civil carriers. 

Given a half-day to reach predesignated 
spots around the globe to cover the criti- 
cal tasks (primarily resupplying Strategic 
Air Command bombers returning from their 
first bombing run), MATS keeps an alert 
force in on-the-flight-line readiness, runs 
the rest of its airfieet through practical train- 
ing exercises. It is, in essence, a SAC-like 
supply operation with one exception. SAC 
must take pictures rather than drop its 
bombs. MATS can haul and process in 
peacetime training the same supplies it will 
actually carry if the big war should start. 

To handle the bulk of the essential 
role, it has organized a Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. Primary CRAF duty, at the moment; 
hauling passengers. CRAF list of planes 
varies depending on predicted requirements, 
is currently (fiscal year 1960) made up of 
242 aircraft under assignment from 27 dif- 
ferent civil carriers—primarily DC-A's for 
cargo, DC-—7’s for passengers. There is a 
slight hooker: For MATS to use any of the 
CRAF planes, under current agreements 
with the airlines, it must take them all. 
Result: MATS must take care of most lim- 
ited war situations pretty much on its own, 

To MATS its realistic training program 
is an absolute necessity if it is to have 
any chance at all of meeting its wartime 
obligation. Said one colonel, “Letting pilots 
fly the aircraft is the very tiniest part of 
this whole training effort. We've got to 
train the traffic people, the maintenance 
men, cargo handlers, the whole crew. 

“We have to know what we can move 
where and how efficiently. (Biggest prob- 
lem right now is the terminal operation.) 
You can't mothball an operation like this, 
any more than you can SAC, then push a 


button and have it spring into operation in 


the wink of an eye—which is how fast we'd 
have to get going on D-day.” 

Requesting 6 hours originally, MATS is 
allowed a 5-hour per day per aircraft utili- 
zation rate for training, has reasons for be- 
Meving this isn't enough. Studies by Rand 
Corp., and such men as Dr. Paul Cher- 
ington of Harvard Business School indi- 
cate MATS could not boost this training rate 
to that required if a hot war started, far less 
than the 10 hours demanded by JCS, and 
MATS could maintain this rate for at best 30 
days. Their own Korean war experience 
tends to corroborate this finding. Asked for 
a 10-hour per aircraft per day operating rate 
MATS, in the initial and crucial stages of the 
war, was able to boost its 28-hour prewar 
level to only slightly over 4 hours. 

Thus, they are being asked to do what 
some of the best brains in the country say 
can't be done. In spite of this, MATS main- 
tains it has the capability the JCS says it 
should, but, added one officer (in reference 
to oft-quoted ex-Army Chief of Staff Max- 
well Taylor's demand for more troop air- 
lift), We don't have the capability to move 
everything everyone wants us to move.” 

MATS supply backlog, one mark of efi- 
clency, in any given airport is running less 
than 3-day maximum currently acceptable 
to MATS headquarters. They're thinking of 
revising that goal to 1 day. And, in re- 
sponse to the Capitol Hill charges that 
MATS is running scheduled flights overseas 
along the same routes as commercial car- 
riers, one officer snorted, “A schedule is 
nothing more than a program any good 
manager uses to see if he can do what he 
says he wants to do. As for the routes, al- 
though we don't use the same bases, there's 
usually one one efficient economical way to 
cross an ocean. We use the same route as 
the airlines for the same reason.” 

Beyond its realistic readiness training and 
the supplemental CRAF program, MATS, in 
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its role as single manager for military air 
transport, buys a large chunk of commer- 
cial airlift. Among the reasons: military air 
transport demands are higher than the by- 
product—airlift—of MATS training pro- 
gram can handle; MATS wants only to be 
able to do its assigned war mission, wants a 
strong civil air fleet ready to back it up after 
the first few days or weeks òf an all-out war. 

Of the $200 million paid by Defense to 
civil carriers for contract, charter and com- 
mon carriage airlift in fiscal year 1959, MATS 
signed signed the tab for over half ($105 
million). Of that quantity, $70.8 million 
was Congress-appropriated money spent 
backing up MATS own peacetime operation. 
The rest it spent as procurement officer for 
Logair, Quicktrans and the Air Force Bal- 
listic Missile Division. 

Even if the requirement for airlift does 
not increase (and it's likely to), MATS will 
soon be spending more of Defense’s airlift 
dollar as it phases in Northeastern North 
America intertheater airlift overseas, even- 
tually will be responsible for the whole 6200 
million. All procurements are advertised, 
all carriers are eligible to bid. Commented 
one procurement officer. “We don't care, 
initially, what capability they have.” 

When the contract is let, however, MATS 
keeps two things in mind: 

1. Placing as much business as possible 
on a fixed, long-term basis (to get better 
pricing, make contract administration easier 
for both the carrier and MATS). 

2. The report of MATS Capability Survey 
Committee which visits carriers’ facilities, 
verifies that they can produce as they say 
they will. We want to make awards only 
to responsible and capable carriers, To a 
good many commanders buying airlift, per- 
formance is a lot more important than 
cost. 

But, if MATS has as good a case as any 
other military organization for existing, that 
$70.8 million, and growing, has been 
too much for the commercial airlines to view 
with clear-cut business acumen. Strangest 
twist, to MATS officers, in the whole Capitol 
Hill cacaphony is that the very people in 
Washington who should be helping MATS 
sell increased use of airlift are, instead, 
pounding MATS with every brickbat they 
own. 

Like a recalcitrant bulldog, the commer- 
cial airlines, through their powerful asso- 
ciation lobbyists, are leaning hard on Con- 
gress to get them a bigger share of the large 
MATS business—in spite of MATS boss Lt. 
Gen. William H. Tunner's statement that 
“there just is no more business—unless 
MATS files its aircraft empty.” 

And if MATS flies empty? Ignoring for 
the moment its crippling effect on MATS 
prepardness, the cost of defense airlift to 
the U.S. taxpayer would skyrocket to nearly 
$1 billlon—something the Pentagon thinks 
he would take a rather dim view of. Even 
though MATS used 80 percent of its pas- 
senger, 74.8 percent of its cargo capacity 
during the last fiscal year, commercial alr- 
lines still hauled 40 percent of MATS’s pas- 
sengers, 10 percent of its cargo. 

This is a far cry from MATS commercial 
augmentation in 1955 when it spent only 
$4.5 million on civil airlines to haul 1.5 per- 
cent of its passengers, 6.6 percent of its 
cargo and mail. In the past 5 years, MATS 
has reduced its airfieet by 107 planes, cut its 
personnel strength some 2,400 persons. Yet, 
charges of MATS' persistent expansion, to 
the detriment ol commercial airlines, per- 
sist. 

False charges are not MATS’ only head- 
ache. Attracted by the mushrooming mar- 
ket, MATS’ bidders list has jumped from 41 
carriers in 1957 to 86 this year, is expected 
to reach 122 in 1960. Most of the additions 
are briefcase operators with one or two ob- 
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solescent aircraft, at most, purchased solely 
to get MATS business. 

Operating under a part 45 certification 
(called one of the great rackets in the avia- 
tion industry by Oklahoma’s Senator MIKE 
Monroner) and not subject to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board control, these “tissue paper” 
firms come under the benevolent protection 
of a Small Business Administration um- 
brella—and most of the unreliable outfits 
Spotted by the contract survey committee are 
in this category. 

Said one procurement officer, These small 

ess set-asides are encouraging the use 
of old aircraft, discouraging the forward 
looking companies—and, on top of all that, 
we figure we pay about a 10-percent premium 
to give them business.” 

These quick-hit-and-die operators have 
Prompted an intramural fight among the 
Carriers. But, as refiected in a Congress try- 
ing to keep everybody happy, the fight has 
become something far more ominous. Said 
South Carolina's Senator THURMOND, “‘Exces- 
sive (governmental) concern with commer- 
Clal aviation has caused us to progressively 
nibble away at the Military Air Transport 
Service.” 


MATS’ request for 10 C-jets (estimated 
Cost: $53 million) hit a blank wall first time 
&round—for precisely the same reason MATS 
has been in trouble all summer; national 
defense mission keeps being obscured by poli- 
tics and considerations of false economy. 

To MATS the argument for O-jets seems 
Pretty clear cut. Says Tunner, “We need 

a racehore and a workhorse.” They 
are getting the workhorse, the C-133. For 
the other: “It doesn’t make much sense to us 
to try to support a 600-knot-an-hour bomber 
With a 190-knot transport. We're trying to 
Support a rocket (SAC) with a kiddie car.” 

Adds Tunner, “The transport plane now 
in the inventory, being piston-driven would 

many hours distant from the friendly 
base with needed materiel and personnel at 
the time the SAC bomber arrived. It is 
Precisely the difference in speed between a 
Jet-propelied plane and a piston-driven 
Plane. The SAC plane would therefore be 
threatened with immobilization after one 
strike at a t. 

And theres the advantage of economy. 
Ten C-jets will do the same job as 42 of 
the C-124% which comprise the bulk of to- 
Gay's strategic transport fleet, are nearly 
Obsolete and costly to maintain. 

MATS has already heard, in the wings, 
the yells of the civil airlines. “What they 


Among the quotable: 

On claims industry could do the job 
cheaper: “Assuming the same operational 
b 8 level, if we split the cargo-passenger 
3 equally with the civil carriers, Be- 

enee airlift bill would jump another $300 
Million. If we flew empty, the taxpayers 
would shell out $750 million more.” 
> Could do it better?: “Ten times during 
uly, August, and September last year MATS 
Went looking for commercial airlift augmen- 
tation, couldn't find it. During the Lebanon 
and Far East crisis, all bids in some offerings 
Were so high they all had to be rejected. We 
to haul the supplies and people our- 
Selves working overtime, It was the tourist 
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season, if you'll recall. During 1 week last 
November when they were on strike, all but 
four TWA scheduled flights were handled by 
MATS. We do not consider this the proper 
way to maintain military readiness.” 

MATS’ competitive“ setup is preventing 
ciyil carriers from developing a cargo 
capability: “They want us to give them the 
money to build the aircraft, then guarantee 
them a profit on the business. The airlines 
built an incomparably efficient passenger 
service under a free enterprise system. Pas- 
senger business in this country is a drop in 
the bucket, compared to the commercial 
cargo they could haul. Why don't they go 
out and develop it instead of going to Wash- 
ington looking for a Defense Department 
dole?” 

What about Congress?: “If they buy this 
civil carrier idea to pare down MATS even 
more, they'll be behind the biggest eight ball 
they've ever seen. We already have letters 
indicating every transport outfit in the 
country, steamship lines, railroads, buses, 
will jump on the bandwagon—and you 
couldn't blame them.” 

MATS 4-ENGINE STRATEGIC TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
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Against Seating Communist China in U.N. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the best 
that can be said about the resolution 
before us, in my opinion, is that it 
shows questionable judgment and re- 
flects an astonishing lack of self-confi- 
dence. 

We are told that the single purpose 
of this resolution is “to reaffirm the atti- 
tude of the Congress that it is opposed 
to the seating of Communist China in 
the United Nations.” The same propo- 
nent goes on to point out that since 1948, 
the House on 15 occasions has approved 
language opposing the admission of the 
Communist regime in China to the U.N. 

This is an average of 1.3 times per 
year for the past 11 years, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am constrained to wonder if this 
almost routine expression of opposition 
is really necessary or desirable. 

Does the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment so distrust the executive, which 
is charged with the conduct of our for- 
eign policy, that it finds it necessary to 
continuously reestablish and emphasize 
such guidelines as contained in the reso- 
lution before us? 

I have not noticed any tendency on 
the part of the administration to be 
soft on communism or to favor the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions, either in the past or at the pres- 
ent time. For this reason, the resolu- 
tion before us appears to me to be total- 

unnecessary. 
= maybe I am wrong about this, 
Mr. Speaker. Maybe the drafters of this 
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duct of the cold war. If so, then there 
might be a very real question as to 
whether 1.3 times per year is actually 
often enough for us to express congres- 
sional opposition to Red China’s admis- 
sion to the U.N. If the distinguished 
Committee on Foreign Affairs detects 
such a quavering, perhaps we should in- 
corporate an expression of congressional 
opposition as part of our daily routine. 
Just after the morning prayer or per- 
haps prior to adjournment each day. 

Mr. Speaker, I can see where some 
Members may feel that a difficult ques- 
tion is raised by the House record of 15 
protestations on this subject in the last 
11 years. After all, if we do not con- 
tinue to maintain a batting average of 
1.3 protests per year our constitutents 
may find cause to question our resolve 
and determination in freedom’s fight 
against totalitarianism. 

I am happy to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
I don’t think the people whom I have the 
privilege of representing in Ohio would 
be terribly upset even if our batting av- 
erage falls to less than one resolution on 
this subject per year. Nor do I think 
that our neighbors in the U.N. would 
construe such inaction as an affirmative 
indication that the United States wants 
China in the United Nations. Our posi- 
zon r clear on this score and 

ere is no reason whatever to suppose 
it in doubt. 

‘The resolution, as I see it, is undesir- 
able as well as unnecessary. It is unde- 
sirable because it interjects Congress into 
the conduct of our foreign affairs in a 
manner which serves no constructive 
purpose whatever. 
kind of nonsense, Mr. Speaker, every 
vestige of flexibility in the conduct of our 
foreign policy stands to be destroyed. It 
is time we recognize that such infringe- 
ments by Congress upon Presidential au- 
thority can lead to confusion, if not dis- 
integration, in the implementation of an 
affirmative foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us here are ve- 
hemently opposed to the admission of 
Red China as a member of the U.N. at 
this time. But it does not follow that we 
must therefore cast an affirmative vote 
for the resolution before us. I am sure 
that if the membership of the House is 
careful to distinguish between the ques- 
tion of whether Red China should at this 
time be a member of the U.N. and 
whether or not the legislation before us 
can serve any proper or useful purpose, 
an intelligent decision on the resolution 
will be reached. 


Roads to Nowhere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 
OF OHnTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mansfield News-Journal, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, is a fine independent newspaper, 
which truly strives to come to grips with 
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many of our problems. Most of all, it 
deals with major national issues in sim- 
ple, everyday terms that make it possi- 
ble for our citizens to think clearly 
about complex subjects. 

On Sunday, August 9, 1959, the Mans- 
field News-Journal carried an editorial 
entitled, “Roads to Nowhere,” which I 
believe is well worthy of the considera- 
tion of my colleagues, who shortly will 
be considering legislation to finance the 
needed highway program. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I am inserting this edi- 
torial, written by my friend Ken Wood- 
man. 

The material follows: 
[From the Mansfield News-Journal, Aug. 
9, 1959] 
Roaps TO NOWHERE 

Is the United States going to be full of 
stretches of fine double highway that start 
nowhere and wind up at the edge of a 
cornfield? 

It will be if the Democrats in Congress 
don’t quit squabbling about the Federal 
highway program. 

Ohio has already called off bidding on 
all contracts where Federal funds are in- 
volved. A serious crimp has been put in 
the State’s public road program. 

California stopped advertising for bids in 
May and put $187 million worth of projects 
on the shelf. 

South Dakota is stymied on plans for 
$36 million in highways. 

‘Thus it goes across the Nation. 

Big highways half-bullt; needed highways 
stopped cold on the planning table. And 
why? Largely because the Democrats in 
Congress who are perfectly willing to give 
away $3 billion in U.S. money to foreign 
lands, will not come up with an adequate 
program for financing this essential im- 
provement at home. 

Last January, President Eisenhower saw 
that the road program was going into the 
red, mainly because the Democrats had 
Jumped it from $2.2 billion to $2.5 billion 
last year to “prime the national pump“ 
without providing any additional taxes to 
foot the bill. 

Mr. Eisenhower suggested a 144-cent hike 
in the gasoline tax to keep the road pro- 
gram rolling. With a Presidential election 
coming up next year the Democrats wanted 
no part of a tax increase. Issue bonds, they 
said. But with Federal spending outstrip- 
ping Federal income and the debt soaring, 
nobody is rushing to buy Government 
bonds. 


On July 1, the Federal Government was 
supposed to begin passing out this fiscal 
year's $2.5 billion to the States, but it had 
only $500 million. 

If Congress lacks the courage to levy neces- 
sary taxes (preferably on road users through 
a gasoline tax), then it should shut up shop 
on roadbuilding and let the States take over. 

Ohio, for instance, could readily finance an 
adequate major highway program. The 
wealth to do so is here. It cannot be done, 
however, in the face of uncertainty as to 
what the Federal Government will do. 

And since the Federal program is started, 
there may be valid reasons to continue it— 
if It is soundly financed. 

yee n vague, uninteresting problem to 
you 

Just drive out and take a look at beautiful 
Ohio Route 1. Completed, it would take you 
to the Ohio and New York turnpikes so that 
you could drive from here to New England 
or Wisconsin without ever encountering a 
traffic light. Now it goes nowhere. It flzzles 
out north of Medina and somewhere south 
toward Columbus. 
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It's an expensive road to go nowhere. It 
would be a highly valuable road to us all if 
it were open and completed. 

This story is being repeated all over the 
country. And just in case our Congressmen 
don’t know it, the folks back home are going 
to be pretty sore when they see what legisla- 
tive dalliance has done. 


Family Life With the Strategic Air 
Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude an article entitled “Family Life 
With the Strategic Air Command,” by 
Mary Lee O'Neal, appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 17. 
Outlined in the article are some of the 
everyday events that are faced by the 
wives and families of the crew members 
of SAC. To a great number of Ameri- 
cans who themselves must shoulder the 
burdens of everyday life the sacrifices of 
that one particular group, who con- 
stantly are on the alert to protect Amer- 
ican shores, are distant, impersonal. 
Yet, Americans will always be grateful 
to those whose devotion to duty make it 
possible for us to go about our assign- 
ments with a feeling of added security— 
and our appreciation is extended to 
those loved ones who day in and day out 
anxiously await the return of these 
heroes. 

The article follows: 

FAMILY Lire WITH THE STRATEGIC Am 
COMMAND 
(By Mary Lee O'Neal) 

“Next week we are going on alert.” “Our 
crew is going to Europe next month.” 
“Don't save dinner for me.” 


to a pilot in the Strategic Alr Command. 

Familiar words, repetitious words, tiresome 
words, depressing words. But they are words 
we have to live with. They comprise the 
highs and lows of our dally existence, 

Recent newspapers have carried items 
about the possibility of Sac going on a par- 
tial alert wherein a certain portion of its 
force would be in the air 24 hours a day. 
I have often wondered if the average citi- 
zen reading such items realizes how SAO 
families are affected by the alerts and mis- 
sions already in effect, 

In the past 2 years, in addition to his reg- 
ular flying missions, my husband has been 
gone from home on several reflex trips 
abroad, and has been confined to the air base 
with his B—47 crew on frequent home alerts, 

He has been gone from home on Father’s 
Day twice, on a birthday, our anniversary, 
Memorial Day, Labor Day, and the 4th of 
July. We have eaten months of dinners 
without him, and he has missed many of 
the little triumphs and tears mothers like 
to share with fathers concerning their chil- 
dren, 

One week he left home as the baby was 
tentatively stepping out alone. When he 
returned 3 weeks later he found a sure- 
footed little girl, All the fun in between he 
never saw. 
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There are parties I have not attended, 
shows I have missed, and meetings I have 
been forced to forgo. I couldn't go minus a 
husband, or I couldn’t find a baby sitter. 

Recently we moved into a new home all 
our own, My husband lived in it for 2 days. 
Then he went on home alert fora week. Two 
days later he was off to an oversea station. 
Three weeks later he was home for 3 days; 
then he was off to Oklahoma and was delayed 
there 6 days. Upon his return he flew a 
night mission, and 3 hours later he went on 
home alert. And so the year goes. 

Last month I waited for him to find time 
to help me plant morning glories for a trellis 
on my back stoop. It became evident to 
me he might be here to help me build a 
snowman, but if I wanted morning glories 
I would have to dig out the rocks, sift the 
dirt. and prepare the flowerbed myself, I 
did, 


I have painted furniture, hung pictures, 
burned garbage in the snow, trudged across 
town with two tired children to complete 
Christmas shopping, waited in numerous 
barbershop chairs for my son's haircuts, serv- 
iced the car, coped with it when it wouldn't 
start, stacked belongings above floodwaters 
in our basement, and made all sorts of deci- 
sions. Perhaps many wives do these things 
anyway, but when he is home my husband 
does them, and I miss his help. 

Our little girl, just 1 to talk, doesn’t 
say “Dada,” but adds “Dada br-r-r-r,” which 
is her way of saying Daddy has gone bye-bye 
in an airplane. She has accepted his being 
gone as normal; his coming home as some- 
thing 

On the other hand, my son misses his father 
acutely, and it is a continuous challenge to 
me to compensate for his father's absences. 
There are times when a boy needs a male in- 
fluence, and mothers are poor substitutes. 

Last Ohristmas Eve when families were 
gathering together to share this night of 
nights, I was sitting in a squadron dayroom 
waiting for a plane that would be my hus- 
band's—waiting for my Christmas to begin. 
Finally the truck brought up my husband’s 
crew from the snowswept ramp where they 
had landed their big jet bomber, and I knew 
our little family would have Christmas after 
all, It didn't matter that my husband 
reached home too late to see the children 
hang their stockings, or that he was too tired 
from haying flown the Atlantic to know it 
was Christmas, He was with us. 

Many times I ask myself why we have to 
live like this and how much longer it will 
goon. There is little security in living day 
by day knowing our plans will go awry at 
any moment; that vacations may be can- 
celed; that holidaya will never be shared. 
It helps me little to realize that since civili- 
zation began wives with husbands in the 
service of their country have existed like this. 
Somehow the bonds of the centuries bring 
little comfort. 

There are times I wish I were married to 
a businessman who caught the 5:15 every 
night of the week, walked in the door pre- 
cisely at 6:04, and sat down to dinner with 
us at 6:30. 

And yet there are other times when I 
wonder if I would want my life to be any 
different, 

It is on the special occasions when we wives 
are allowed to wait out on the ramp and 
watch our husbands land their aircraft upon 
their return from overseas. Here are no ordi- 
nary businessmen returning from a cush- 
foned ob. Here are no workers returning 
from the regular grind. As that huge swept- 
wing plan descends, we know it 1s carrying 
men who have gone beyond the normal rou- 
tine, They have been pursuing the cause of 
peace in a way only they themselves can 
know. 

They are warriors who haven't fought any 
battles. They are heros who haven't done 
anything heroic, 
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And when my husband waves to me from 
the canopy of his jet bomber, that's when 
Iam really sure, I wouldn't want my life to 
be any different. 


Abundance Results From Impartial 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
my colleagues to read the following arti- 
cle by Byron Brinton, editor, Record- 
Courier, Baker, Oreg., and member of 
the Oregon Water Resources Board. The 
article, “Abundance Results From Im- 
Partial Development,” appeared in the 
August 1959 issue of the Powder River 
Sportsmen. Mr, Brinton’s article clearly 
demonstrates his keen and thorough un- 
derstanding of the multiple-use principle 
of resource management. Need I add 
that I am in complete agreement with 
this article? It is imperative that selfish 
and inadequate development of all our 
natural resources cease and that a na- 
tional policy of comprehensive planning 
and impartial multiple-purpose develop- 
Ment be adopted. 

The article follows: 

ABUNDANCE RESULTS From IMPARTIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, Sars WATER BOARD MEMBER 
(By Byron C. Brinton) 

In the past the pursuit of abundant con- 
ditions for fish and game has not been a 
Pursuit at all but a retreat. It has been a 
thrill to go up beyond the road and cast 
a fly into virgin water, unspoiled by an ad- 
vanced civilization. 

But we have had to go farther and farther 
back to escape the advance; and the next 
few years—sooner than Oregonians realize 
even in our great Northwest we will become 
an aren where we too must enhance our 
lives by developing water supplies and not 
by despoiling what we futilely have or grasp- 
ing for the return of natural conditions. 

The value of water is not peculiar to the 
Sportsman alone, in fact he is probably the 
last to put a practical value upon it because 
until recently he has been unique among all 
People in not specificially appropriating land 
or water for his use. He has watched others 
appropriate it by placing such values upon 
the resources as to warrant investing in dams 
tor diversions upon the stream or improve- 
ments upon the land, essentially for other 
Purposes than recreation. He has not ‘been 
able to compete for appropriation, but has 
Won marked recognition for the principle of 
multiple-use {n recent years. And oddly 
enough, particularly in developed storage, 
he has discovered that a share in a con- 
Served and plentiful resource is of far greater 
benefit to him than bitter controversy over 
Scarcity resulting from resource competition 
and inadequate and selfish development. 

Once you accept the logic of the devel- 
©pment approach to resource conservation 
you become one who realizes there is work 
to be done, you cease to be one who fights 

vou no longer want to turn clocks 
back, you want to hasten your objectives and 
not merely dream of your utopia. 

The development approach is not a chart- 
ed route. In the fields of big game it is 
almost sure to incur the immediate tre of 
the rancher, or in the field of intensified 
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range management, it is almost sure to 
arouse the ire of the sportsmen. Yet the 
common objective of maximum use of the 
dwindling per capita land, soll, and water 
resources calls for the most understanding 
tolerance of divergent interests. In the field 
of fish, the development approach upon our 
waterways has amounted upon some streams 
to open warfare. Yet the crying need for 
water conservation through implementation 
is so critical that If the fish resource keeps 
pace with the development approach upon 
the streams of Oregon it must undertake 
the most intensified research effort in his- 

The search for compatible conditions 
must not be clouded by divergent competi- 
tion but it must be stimulated by the com- 
mon purpose of the achievement of maxi- 
mum results from our water—maximum 
storage control, maximum irrigation, maxi- 
mum power, maximum temperature and 
quality conditions, maximum consumptive 
supplies, and maximum fish life production 
and recreational advantages. 

Iam not one to say that some game range 
must not be acquired but it must be accom- 
panied by a recognition of commensurate 
intensification in domestic stock capacity on 
other areas. I am not one to oppose the 
increase by fivefold through improvement 
the carrying capacity of the stock ranges, 
but I always point out that this potential 
only emphasizes that if the sportsman is to 
maintain equal values on his behalf he must 
demonstrate a know-how and an ability to 
apply equivalent improvement to enhance 
the capacity of all multiple-use acres or re- 
served lands assigned to game. I am not 
one to oppose high storage dams in our 
rivers, but never have I advocated less than 
the maximum attention to tolerance for fish 
while I have favored these great conserva- 
tion projects. You cannot under any cir- 
cumstances pull out of the mud with the 
power only on one wheel. 

The development approach must be kept 
in balance. Fish and wildlife agencies are 
fully aware that their tasks of rationing and 
regulating are so tremendous that little, if 
any, effort has been permitted them in the 
fields of basic research. Without this spe- 
cific factual data equivalent to the justifi- 
cation by other claimants through appro- 
priation for the State's water values, the pro- 
tection of the recreation values in water can 
only be generalities and we can only cry for 
Moratoriums and temporary expedients. 
Without facts, a full water program for 
Oregon cannot be developed including ade- 
quate provision for fish life. Without facts 
desirable conditions with respect to spawn- 
ing beds and flows and impoundments and 
passages Cannot be advocated, And. without 
participation, recreation cannot claim its full 
share an multiple-use equality under devel- 
opment projects. 

Impartial development is the only route to 
the abundance of resources for fish and game. 
As intense competition sets in for soil and 
water we must be impartial, we must be 
tolerant. Opposition to multiple-purpose 
water resource projects is all too unnecessary. 


Decisions of the Supreme Court That 
Have Attempted To Alter and Revise 
the Constitution of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Rxconp, 
I wish to include therein a series of three 
Washington reports made by my col- 
league, the Honorable James B. Urr, of 
California. These reports treat with the 
dangers of this Republic by reason of a 
long line of judicial decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court over the last 
several years which tend to decrease the 
sovereign powers of the several States by 
denying the States the right to legislate 
in areas not under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Urr also attacks the Court for at- 
tempting to write new words and phrases 
into the Constitution which are not 
there, and which if accepted as law would 
8 veren, 5 Constitution which 

very foundation of the political lif 
of this Republic. 5 8 

The above-mentioned Washington re- 
ports follow: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman James B. Urr) 
Aucusr 6, 1959. 

For some time I have been torn between 
two admonitions of significant virtue: one 
by my father when he said, “Son, if you 
can't speak well of someone, don't speak 
at all,” the second one by Abraham Lincoln 
when he said, “To keep silent when one has 
the duty to speak out is a sin.” Believing 
that tolerance can be a sin as well as a virtue, 
I have resolved this dilemma by accepting 
the Lincoln doctrine as a responsibility of 
the highest magnitude. There is aways a 
straw which breaks the camel's back and a 
catalyst which sets off a mental or physical 
explosion. 

The catalyst in this case was the undigni- 
fied performance of Chief Justice Ear] War- 
ren at a Sunday evening cocktall party in 
which he called Earl Mazo “a damned liar” 
when Mazo denied that in -his new biog- 
raphy of Vice President Nrxon he was spot- 
lighting Nrxon at the expense of the Chief 
Justice. Mazo asked the Chief Justice if 
he had read the book. The Chief Justice 
replied “No,” and Mazo's rejoinder was, “I 
hope to God for the sake of the country that 
your decisions are based on much more full 
and accurate evidence than judgments on a 
book you haven't even read.“ 

This last rejoinder must have struck a 
tender spot, as it must be recalied that in 
the desegregation opinion which overthrew 
the 53-year-old Supreme Court doctrine, the 
Chief Justice, after citing certain authori- 
ties, added, “And see, generally, Myrdal, 
‘Our American Dilemma.’ " 

While I am opposed to segregation, I am 
unalterably opposed to having the Supreme 
Court rely upon sociology instead of legal 
authorities. The Swedish sociologist, Gun- 
nar Myrdal, in his book cited by Warren's 
opinion as an authority, also stated that the 
Constitution of the United States is Im- 
practical and unsuited to modern conditions, 
and that its adoption Was nearly a plot 
against the common people.” What hog- 
wash. What poppycock. And what a slander 
against our Founding Fathers. Any student 
of our Constitution should know that it was 
founded upon Judaic-Christian religion, 
with a profound réverence for the Greek 
philosophers, B.C. the Roman law, and 
above all, the Magna Carta of 1215, and the 
Common Law of England, and was beamed 
to protect and increase the freedom and 
dignity of the individual under a God- 
ordained universe. 

At this point I wish to make it abundantly 
clear that I am not attacking the Supreme 
Court as an institution, but rather my re- 
marks are leveled at the members of the 
present Court and their sociological philoso- 
phies upon which they have based so many 
of their opinions, in some of the most amaz- 
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ing decisions ever handed down by that 
august body. Contrary to popular opinion, 
the Supreme Court rulings are in no sense 
the supreme law of the land. The supreme 
law of the land is referred to in an article 
of the Constitution which does not even 
mention the Supreme Court at all. 

Article III provides: “The judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” The judicial power is not 
indivisible. Article III. section 2, says that 
“The Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and to fact, 
with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make.” Con- 
gress, therefore, is given the sole right to 
divide this judicial power between the 
Supreme Court and the lower courts. The 
Constitution and some of the amendments 
are full of limitations upon the Supreme 
Court. 

Article VI defines the supreme law of the 
land by saying, This Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.“ You will note 
that the Supreme Court is not even men- 
tioned in this definition. No Federal court 
is given any authority under the Constitu- 
tion to change it by a single word nor to 
evade it by subterfuge, and any attempt to 
do so is as unlawful as rape, and just as 
despicable, even though perpetrated by prima 
donnas. 


Speaking of prima donnas, in 1957 when 
the American Bar met in London to pay 
tribute to the signing of the Magna Carta 
by King John, the Chief Justice was an in- 
vited guest. After accepting the invitation, 
he heard that Vice President Nrxon was 
also an invited guest, and the Chief Justice 
notified his London host that if Nrxon was 
going to be there, he, the Chief Justice, 
would decline to attend. The reason? Un- 
der protocol, the Vice President outranks 
the Chief Justice. How horrible. The Chief 
Justice was not the least concerned over the 
embarrassment this caused his hosts in mak- 
ing it necessary for them to recall their in- 
vitation to the Vice President of the United 
States. However, if it were not for this 
trait, Mr. Warren would not be Chief Justice, 
because when he was promised the first va- 
cancy on the Supreme Court, and that va- 
cancy was created by the death of Chief 
Justice Vinson, he demanded this appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice, and would not accept 
an appointment as an Associate Justice. 

The Supreme Court has no authority to 
question the wisdom of any law. It can only 
determine its constitutionality. It is an 
equal and coordinate branch of our Gov- 
ernment, and therefore has no authority to 
invade the jurisdiction of the executive 
branch, nor the legislative branch, and yet 
an examination of a score or two of the de- 
cisions of the present members of the Su- 
preme Court establishes a record of invasion 
upon the rights, duties, privileges, and im- 
munities of the other two branches. More 
than that, examination will prove that the 
Court has entered upon an attempt to repeal 
and rewrite many articles and amendments 
to the Constitution. : 

This duplicity is so outstanding that it 
comes within the purview of Lincoln's ad- 
monition that “to keep silent when one has 

za duty to speak out is a sin.” A partial list 
of these decisions and their effect upon our 
Constitution will be included in next week's 
report. These decisions strike at the very 
heart of our Government, and tend to de- 
stroy the right of the individual to have a 
voice in his government at the State and 
community level. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman James B. Urr) 
AVGUST 13, 1959. 

In my report last week I indicated that I 
would cite several recent decisioris of the 
Supreme Court which strike at the very foun- 
dation upon which our republic is built, and 
which create a sociological philosophy that 
the Constitution was created to defend the 
Court rather than that the Court was created 
to defend the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution must be supreme over the Court, and 
not the Court over the Constitution. 

The Constitution is a document of strict 
limitations, and prohibits the Federal Goy- 
ernment from doing anything not permitted 
by the Constitution. The 10th amendment 
states: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Now comes the Supreme Court with the 
Opinion that none of the States can enact 
and enforce laws dealing with Communist 
subversion and antisedition laws, because 
Congress had legislated in that field, and 
therefore preempted it. This decision in- 
volved the case of Steve Nelson who was con- 
victed under Pennsylvania antisedition laws. 
He was an admitted Communist leader, but 
the Court held that because Congress had 
passed the Smith Act (an antisedition law) 
any State law dealing with this subject was 
henceforth null and void. Under that deci- 
sion the previous conyictions of the 10 top 
Communists in California, which were under 
appeal, were automatically reversed, and 
these Communists were set free. The Smith 
Act in no sentence or pargraph indicated 
that Congress intended to preempt this field, 
nor are such laws prohibited to the States by 
the Constitution. How then could the 
Supreme Court reach such a conclusion? 

Under this “doctrine of preemption” no 
State could enact and enforce a little Lind- 
bergh kidnaping law, because Congress has 
legislated in this field, and the enactment 
and enforcement of our State narcotics can- 
trol laws are likewise in jeopardy under this 
doctrine. 

The great political strength of this country 
lies in the fact that it has 50 separate States, 


‘each with its constitution, its own legislature, 


its own constabulary, and its own legal de- 
partment, so that just in case the Federal 
Government should be subverted there would 
yet remain 50 distinct entities with exactly 
the same character. No “coup” could take 
place in this country such as have taken 
place in many countries, and for the very 
reason just stated. 

In Sweezy v. New Hampshire the Supreme 
Court held that the attorney general of that 
State had no right to question a college 
professor about subversive activities, and 
held further, in Raley et al v. Ohio that the 
State could not punish a witness for con- 
tempt for his refusal to answer questions by 
its legislature regarding his subversive activ- 
ities. This line of decisions has given aid 
and comfort to the Communists, and follows 
the social philosophy of some members of 
the Supreme Court rather than the rule of 
law. 

I said last week that the Supreme Court 
had no authority to add one word nor to 
delete a word from the Constitution, yet in 
the Watkins case it attempted to do just that. 
Congress had voted a contempt action 
against John T. Watkins for refusing to an- 
swer questions of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. In the opinion written by Chief 
Justice Warren, he sald, “* * nor can the 
first amendment freedoms of speech, press, 
religion, or political belief or association be 
abridged." Now the first amendment does 
guarantee freedom of speech, press, religion, 
and assembly, but where, oh where in the 
first amendment are listed freedoms of “po- 
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litical belief” and “association”? These 
words simply do not appear in the Constitu- 
tion, and yet the Supreme Court is attempt- 
ing to solidify this into accepted law. 

I could cite a dozen other cases which I 
feel constitute a frontal attack against our 
Constitution, and it is shocking to know that 
none of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
has ever taken an oath to support and defend 
the Constitution, as members of the other 
branches of government do, and as required 
by the Constitution itself. They simply sign 
a watered-down version to administer jus- 
tice according to the best of their ability and 
understanding, agreeably to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, 

I have introduced legislation to require all 
Federal judges and justices to take the oath 
of office prescribed by the Constitution, and 
which I have taken as a Member of Congress. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. UTT) 
AvcusT 20, 1959, 

This report concludes a series of three, 
relative to decisions of the Supreme Court 
that have attempted to alter and revise the 
Constitution of the United States. Addi- 
tional opinions to those heretofore cited are 
set forth in this final report, I do not be- 
lieve that the general public is aware of the 
serious effect which has resulted to law en- 
forcement agencies and others by striking 
down the right of the States to legislate and 
enforce laws which rightly fall within the 
Jurisdiction of the State. Until the effect 
strikes you individually, you will continue 
to be complacent. 

The Mallory case is one in point. After 
Mallory was convicted of rape, and there 
was no question of his guilt, as he had con- 


- fessed, nevertheless the Supreme Court or- 


dered him freed because the arresting officers 
had detained him for questioning before in- 
dictment. It was impossible to have a new 
trial because the same defense would obtain, 
and there was nothing to do but walt for 
Mr. Mallory to strike again, which he did 
within a few months after his release. If it 
had been your daughter who was the victim 
of this assault, you would not feel kindly 
toward the judges who released him, know- 
ing that he was guilty in the first instance. 

In the case of Clinton E. Jencks, who had 
been convicted of Communist activities, he 
was released by the Supreme Court because 
the trial judge refused to make the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation open its files on the 
matter. In this case there could have been 
a new trial had the FBI been willing to open 
its complete files. The Justice Department 
felt that it would reveal its sources of eyl- 
dence on other investigations, and would 
destroy the effectiveness of the FBI. So, 
rather than comply with the admonition of 
the Court, they did not bring Jencks to trial 
again. Mr. Jencks is now attending the Uni- 
versity of California under a foundation 
grant for the purpose of obtaining teacher's 
credentials qualifying him to teach your 
children and mine, and under the rulings of 
the Court he cannot be denied a teacher's 
certificate on the grounds of Communist 
association, 

This Is one area where the present Su- 
prenre Court has reversed an interpretation 
of the free speech amendment which has 
long been an accepted doctrine. In Gitlow v. 
New York, U.S. Reports, page 667, the opinion 
by Justice Sanford reads in part: “And, for 
yet more imperative reasons, a State may 
punish utterances endangering the founda- 
tions of organized government and threaten- 
ing ite overthrow by unlawful means. These 
imperil its own existence as a constitutional 
State. Freedom of speech and presa * * * 
does not protect disturbances to the public 
peace or the attempt to subvert the Govern- 
ment. It does not protect publications or 
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teachings which tend to subvert or imperil 
the Government or to impede or hinder it in 
the performance of its governmental duties.” 
In other words, it has always been the rule 
that the right of free speech guaranteed by 
the first amendment did not give sanctuary 
to those people whose purpose is to over- 
throw the Government by force and violence, 
thereby destroying the Government which 
gave them the right of free speech. How- 
ever, under the recent rulings which include 
cases of subversion and cases involving the 
right to teach an idea, even though that idea 
could be adultery, as in the “Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover” case, sabotage, or effective meth- 
ods of overthrowing the Government by 
force and violence, the limit of free speech 
is not breached until an overt act has been 
committed, implementing the teaching of 
the idea, In other words, you can teach 
the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence, but you are not a criminal 
until you light the fuse. 

One final case of incompetency of the 
Court was revealed in one of the shortest 
Opinions on record, In the matter of the 
Evetts Haley, Jr. case, reversing Federal 
Judge T. Winfield Davidson's decision, the 
opinion in full is herewith stated: “The 
Judgment is reversed. Wickard v, Filburn, 
317 U.S, 111.“ It is my candid opinion that 
any freshman in law school who would cite 
Wickard v. Filburn as an authority for re- 
versing the Haley case would be washed out 
of school as an incompetent. I do not say 
that the Court might not have reached the 
same conclusion under the broad powers 
granted under the “commerce” clause of the 
Constitution, but surely the reversal of 
Judge Davidson's decision merited more than 
four words, 

The Haley case involved the planting of 
Wheat and its consumption on the farm 
Without an allotment from the Department 
of Agriculture. The Government had im- 
Posed a fine of 6506.11 against Haley because 
he grew 43 acres of wheat on his 1660-acre 
cattle ranch. Mr. Haley had never received 
any subsidies for anything on his farm, and 
in the case which the Supreme Court cited 
as authority for reversal, the defendant, Fil- 
burn, had received subsidies by way of parity 
Payments, and fed his wheat, grown on the 
Surplus acreage, to his livestock, In that 
Case, the Court used 23 pages of opinion to 
arrive at its conclusion, and on page 131 of 
that decision stated, “It is hardly lack of 
due process for the Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes." On page 133 of 
that decision the Court concluded “that ap- 
Pellee is the worse off for the aggregate of 
this legislation does not appear; it only ap- 
Pears that, if he could get all that the Gov- 
ernment gives and do nothing that the Gov- 
ernment asks, he would be better off than 
this law allows.” 

There you have it. The Filburn case was 

on the Government's right to control 
that which it subsidizes, and in the Haley 
Case, no subsidy whatsoever was involved, 
and for the Court to cite the FiJburn case as 
an authority for reversal is simply juvenile, 


James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ORD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the August 1 issue of the 
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New York World-Telegram and Sun, 

following the return of Hon. James A. 

Farley, chairman of the board, the 

Coca-Cola Export Corp., from an ex- 

tended business trip to Europe: 

HarpLY Pauses To REFRESH: JIM FARLEY, on 
THE GO AS ALWAYS, SELLS COKE AND GOOD 
WILL ABROAD 
James A. Farley returned to New York this 

week from a 6-week trip to Europe. This 

dispatch by a British writer presents a fresh 
view of the veteran business executive-polit- 
ical figure. 

(By Patricia Lewis, London Express staff 
writer, special to World-Telegram and 
Sun) 

Lonpon, August 1.— Have a Coke?” 
beamed the receptionist, bustling to a giant 
cooler, selecting a bottle, opening it and 
spiking it with straws in one well-practiced 
movement. 

I sipped and explained I wished to track 
down James A. Farley, chairman of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., for a chat about the part 
his product is playing in making friends all 
over the world. \ 

“Well, now, Mr, Farley's itinerary is very 
tightly packed,” said the girl consulting a 
sheaf of papers. “He is in Oxford today, 


Stratford tonight, Norwich the next day, but 


maybe he can fit you in breakfast time day 
after tomorrow.” 

When I met Mr. Farley—a tall, well-set-up 
tycoon in a light navy sult—we had neither 
breakfast nor cokes. Instead this quick- 
actioned, swift-thinking, 7l-year-old reeled 
off a list of the 19 places, 22 cities he’d visited 
on his trip to see the Pope. He also met 
various ex-kings and current dictators, 


PICTURE WITH POPE 


Chuckling at the memory, Jim Farley 
said of Pope John: “We had our picture 
taken together and“ * * as you can see 
*** I'm quite a big fellow. Well, when 
the photographer started to get busy he just 
moved over and stood on a dais. That 
made him a bit taller than me—it also 
made a pretty good picture.” 

Spain is another important call on Mr. 
Farley's list, and this usually includes a 
talk with Franco * * through an in- 
terpreter, of course, but somehow it's all 
o easy it doesn't seem as if the interpreter’s 
there.” 

Dinner with ex-King Umberto of Italy 
° * * you'd think it’s amazing what a man 
can do with a soft drink In one hand and 
the say-so for opening new plants in the 
other. But with Jim Farley it's more than 
that. For Farley is a politician, too. 

He mused a moment. 

“I hope III live to see next year’s Demo- 
cratic Convention in Los Angeles because if 
I do I'll have been to every one this past 40 
years. Hmm—40 years.” x 

SEEMS TIMELESS 


There's no doubt in my mind that Mr. 
Farley will bè in there pitching come next 
July. He seems tireless. (“I've never had 
a holiday in my life—and if you think travel- 
ing is a vacation just follow me around.“) 
He doesn’t smoke * * he doesn't drink 
(“just Coca-Cola and lots of coffee and 
milk”) * * * he’s a widower with nine 
grandchildren * * * and he wears a straw- 
boater with just as much aplomb—if not 
more—than Maurice Chevalier. 

From his connections with American pol- 
itics you might think Mr Farley a golf 
addict. But walking and studying adver- 
tisements are, he considers, more worth 
while. 

"Golf's a terrible timekiller,” he told me, 
“The men I know take it so seriously they 
get no relaxation—most seem to get more 
tense about their scores than about their 
work. 

“Walking is the best thing—Harry Tru- 
man always used to walk miles each morn- 


ing drink—not that you use enough refriger- 
ation over here.” 


mail—enough to keep five secretaries busy.“ 


Effective Legislation in the Field of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has supported the Landrum-Griffin 
bill in the House, I am very much in- 
terested in the enactment of effective 
legislation in the field of labor before 
the adjournment of this session of the 
86th Congress. The battle is not over 
and I hope that the people of this Na- 
tion who demanded, and received from 
the House, effective labor-reform legis- 
lation will not celebrate a premature 
victory. The fate of this measure is 
now in the hands of the House-Senate 
conference committee, and I trust that 
an effective measure will soon be re- 
ported back to both Houses of the 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an excellent article by Roscoe 
Drummond which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
August 17, 1959: 

Laon REronM—LEGISLATION ISN'T CERTAIN 
Yer 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is still too soon to say that the public 
has won its victory for a labor-reform law 
despite the fact that both Senate and House 
have acted favorably. 

Because there are now two versions of the 
same legislation with appreciable differences 
between them, these two bills must go be- 
fore a House-Senate conference to be recon- 


ceptable compromise will be reached. But 
this is not certain and it is only realistic 
to report that anything can happen—or 
nothing. 

‘These are the possibilities: 

Either the Senate, which passed almost 
unanimously the less ambitious Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, will accept a substantial part of 
the stronger provisions of the House's Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill; 

Or, the conference and the House and Sen- 
ate will let themselves get into an irrecon- 
cilable wrangle resulting in no compromise, 
no legislation, nothing. 

In the wake of the mounting disclosures 
of the McClellan committee on how racket- 
eering and corruption have bludgeoned their 
way into many unions and in face of an 
alerted public opinion which, if much longer 
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frustrated, may well demand sterner meas- 
ures, it would seem to me egregiously un- 
wise and harmful to the country, to labor, 
and to both parties to let labor reform law 
go down the drain of an election-minded 
political stalemate. 

The argument which the Democratic con- 
gressional leaders used against the House 
Republicans only a week ago is now equally 
applicable to the new and unexpected posi- 
tion in which they find themselves. 

You may remember that the Democratic 
contention was that the Republicans, under 
the whiplash leadership of House Minority 
Leader CHARLES HALLECK, was implacably 
and partisanly intent upon an all-or-noth- 
ing strategy. The Democrats said they could 
see plainly that Huck was aiming at the 
goal of either getting exactly as tough a bill 
as he wanted or preventing any bill at all 
from being enacted. 

Well, the administration bill is now the 
majority will of the House, passed by the de- 
cisive vote of 305 to 125, and it is certainly 
pertinent to ask of the Democratic leaders, 
who did not want the Landrum-Grimn ver- 
sion, whether they are going to take the 
position which they recently accused HAL- 
LECK of taking or whether they are going 
to take their own advice. 

In other words, are Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
and Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, now denied 
the kind of labor bill they most wanted in 
the House, going to yield to the strategy they 
condemned and say to their followers: Since 
we can't have our way, let's block the way to 
any bill? Or will they act to thwart their 
own extremists and help bring about a con- 
structive compromise? 

For Rarnonx and JonHnson to pursue an 
all-or-nothing policy and try to block a rea- 
sonable compromise would seem to me wholly 
out of character. 

It would be my Judgment that the labor 
reform bill which passed the House reflects 
not only the majority will of Congress but 
the majority will of the country. I doubt if 
many, but the irrevocably committed, will 
be impressed by the epithets—like punitive 
and antilabor—thrown at the Landrum- 
Griffin bill by some union leaders, 

Labor isn't weak; it is powerful. Big labor 
has shown that it needs some regulation 
Just as big business showed it needed some 
regulation a quarter century ago. Now is 
the time to do it. 


From Poland’s Heart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a re- 
cent editorial from the New York Times 
entitled “From Poland's Heart“ which 
recounts Vice President Nixon's recep- 
tion in that great nation, 


All lovers of freedom can take great. 


encouragement from the spontaneous 
reception which Poland accorded to our 
able and distinguished Vice President. 

This warm and wholehearted welcome 
was something more, of course, than a 
personal tribute, 

It was a demonstration of affection 
for our own Nation as the leader of the 
free world, an outburst of enthusiastic 
support for the freedom we represent 
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and a fervent plea for our continued 
sponsorship of liberation and freedom 
for the captive nations. It was a great 
showing of confidence and admiration we 
must never betray. 

The Polish people trust the United 
States. They know we seek no selfish 
territorial gains, that we stand for free- 
dom and humane treatment for all na- 
tions, great and small. 

In this great demonstration of loyalty 
to our cause, trust, and affection for our 
Nation and its people, Poland again 
stretches out its hands in friendship and 
devotion appealing for our sympathy and 
help. From their hearts and on their 
knees, the Polish people plead and pray 
for our help. 

If we as proud Americans, sons and 
daughters of freedom, a people favored 
by the Almighty, above all others are to 
be true to our blessed heritage, if we are 
to be responsive to the promptings of 
our own souls, we must not fail them 
and the other captive peoples who re- 
member our commitments for self- 
determination, universal freedom and a 


free, peaceful world. 


[From the New York Times] 
From POLAND'S HEART 


Americans must be deeply moved by the 
incredible reception the people of Warsaw 
gave Vice President Nixon yesterday. In the 
heart of Communist-ruled Eastern Europe, in 
a nation with Soviet troops on its soll and 
with Soviet troops on its eastern and western 
borders, about 100,000 people turned out 
spontaneously to cheer and throw flowers to 
the Vice President of the United States. 

This happened in a city which but a few 
weeks ago gave only a tepid welcome to 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, for whose re- 
ception the Polish Government had mobilized 
all its: resources. Once again truth has 
shown itself to be stranger than fiction. 

No one planned it that way, but yester- 
day's outpouring of friendship from Poland's 
heart toward our country symbolized by Mr. 
Nixon was the most effective answer possible 
to Premier Khrushehev's gibes at our celebra- 
tion of Captive Nations Week. 

The Polish Government is a member of 
Moscow's Warsaw pact. Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and his fellow leaders have time and again 
associated themselves with Khrushehev's de- 
nunciation of American “imperialism” and 
his threats against the West's position in 
Berlin. For nearly a decade and a half the 
Polish people have been indoctrinated with 
Comununist propaganda from almost every 
possible organ of education and communica- 
tion. But yesterday the people of Warsaw 
gave Mr. Nrxon what may well have been the 
warmest welcome an American leader has 
received in a foreign nation for a decade or 
longer. The political implications are un- 
mistakable and will be understood by peoples 
and leaders wherever the facts are known. 

At the end of World War IT we did not use 
our power to compel Stalin to live up to his 
promises of a democratic Poland, but instead 
permitted him to enslave its people and de- 
stroy all public opposition. And almost 3 
years ago, in October 1956, we contributed 
nothing but verbal encouragement to the 
Polish people as they defied Khrushchev’s 
threats and set a new course, of which Go- 
mulka was then the symbol. Nor have we 
done anything of crucial importance these 
past 3 years, in which the concessions of the 
Polish October have been steadily whittled 
away or abolished. Yet, as Warsaw proved 
yesterday, the Polish people still see in us 
the beacon of thelr hopes for a better 
tomorrow. 

The cynical may argue that nothing really 
important was changed yesterday. Poland's 
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unenviable geographic position between oĉ- 
cupied East Germany and the Soviet Union 
was not altered by aninch. The harsh reali- 
ties of the nuclear age which make any talk 
of liberation by force of arms unthinkable 
are as terrible this morning as they were 
yesterday before Mr. Nrxon arrived in War- 
saw. 

But the cynics are wrong: something of 
great importance was changed yesterday. By 
their welcome the people of Warsaw de- 
stroyed the propaganda campaign which has 
sought so hard to prove that Communist 
totalitarianism has won over the people of 
Eastern Europe so there can be no more talk 
of captive nations. In 1 hour of truth, as 
the Nrxon caravan rode from the airport to 
the city, the friends of freedom and democ- 
racy gained new courage and new heart, 
which cannot but affect profoundly the world 
political scene. 


Secretary of State Herter at Santiago 
Ministers’ Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
at the fifth meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the American States, at San- 
tiago, Chile, on August 12, 1959, in re- 
sponse to the address of welcome by 
President Jorge Allessandri Rodriguez of 
ie and in behalf of the Foreign Min- 

rs: 


Your Excellency, in behalf of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs meeting here in this hos- 
pitable capital I am honored to be entrusted 
with our collective expression of gratitude 
for the welcome extended by you and your 
Government. Tour cordial words of greet- 
ing warm our hearts. No place could be 
more appropriate for sessions consecrated to 
preserving the peace and freedom of America, 
The devotion of the Chilean people to Pan 
American ideals of peace and cooperation, 
their dedicated efforts and achievements in 
economic and social progress, and thelr firm 
adherence to democratic principles, are 
widely recognized throughout our American 
community of nations. As long ago as 1541, 
when this noble and beautiful city of San- 
tiago was founded by Pedro de Valdivia, that 
far-sighted hero struck a prophetic and truly 
American note when he declared in a letter 
to the King that Santiago would grow and 
flourish provided only that nobody should 
be sent out from Spain or from other areas 
of the New World to interfere with its af- 
fairs. 

Against the heroic background of Chilean 
history looms Chile's cultural achlevements. 
It is no accident that in her universities 
were trained many political and intellectual 
leaders from other American countries, The 
agricultural and technical development here 
has been accompanied, indeed has been 
stimulated, by the imaginative energy of a 
creative people. It is an augury of success 
that our sessions are being held in such an 
environment. 

I appreciate Your Excellency’s expression of 
Chile’s sympathetic Interest in the efforts 
of the great to seek a stable world 
peace through discussion of their differences. 
As you know, I have just returned from a 
meeting of this kind in Geneva, In contrast 
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to that gathering, however, I think the issues 
to be decided at the meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters in this city appear more capable of 
early solution. Your Excellency brilliantly 
summarized the issues before us by stating 
that we should seek a formula that ħar- 
monizes our heartfelt desire never to see 
human rights violated with our absolute re- 
spect for the principle of nonintervention, 
thus guaranteeing an international liberty 
indispensable for living together harmoni- 
ously and sanely in this hemisphere. As 
Your Excellency states, this international 
democratic policy can be fortified by the 
fullest utilization of our economic capa- 
bilities, 

At their informal meeting in Washington 
last year the Foreign Ministers of the Amer- 
ican Republics reaffirmed their recognition 
that Inter-American solidarity is an essential 
factor in the stability not only of our 
hemisphere but of the world. They likewise 
affirmed the present need for a renewed dedi- 
cation by our peoples and our governments 
to the inter-American ideals of independence, 
Political liberty, and economic and cultural 
Progress and for a renewed faith in our 
Capacity to achieve them. On December 24, 
1958, the Eighth International Conference of 
American States approved “the Declaration 
of Lima.” That declaration begins with the 
forthright statement “that the peoples of 
America have achieved spiritual unity 
through the similarity of their republican 
institutions, their unshakeable will for 
Peace, their profound sentiment of human- 
ity and tolerance and, through their abso- 
lute adherence to the principles of interna- 
tional law, of the equal sovereignty of states 
4nd of individual liberty without religious or 
raclal prejudice.” It closes with a provision 
for meetings of consultation of the Ministers 
Of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
when deomed desirable and at the initiative 
Of any one of them. 

We may gay that the Declaration of Lima 
comes of age this current year, the 21st since 
its adoption. During these 21 years, our 
21 Republics have convoked 5 meetings of 
Consultation of their Foreign Ministers for 
the purpose of maintaining the peace and 
independence of the hemisphere and pre- 
Serving our freedom and progress toward a 
better life. 

That has always been the American ideal. 
Peace is our chosen environment, freedom 
and progress our chosen way of life. The 
American peoples have never believed that 
one could be valid without the other. Our 
Republics are founded on the concept of in- 
dependence with law, freedom with order. 

ur revolutions were fought—all of them 
to attaln a freedom both for states and for 
individuals dedicated to the development of 

progress which can be achieved onl 
rough peace. ; 

It is in response to that undeviating con- 
Cept—pence with freedom and progress— 
that we ure met in this historical capital of 
A free progressive and peace-loving country. 
The conyocation of a meeting of consulta- 
tion of the Foreign Ministers is in itself 
evidence that a crisis exists. It Is at the 
same time proof of our united belief, sup- 
Ported by our experience, that the crisis can 
be met and its problems solved if dealt with 
cooperatively in a spirit of reason and good 


Let us remember that there have been In 
28 the course ot our common history very 
€w armed conflicts across national bounda- 
Ties in this hemisphere. No comparable 
„aren of the world so large in extent, so great 
in Population, with so many basic mutual 
interests, affording nevertheless such varied 
Surface points of difference, has ever de- 
veloped into an international neighborhood 
that of the Americas. The unguarded 
frontier is a commonplace of national life 
587 most of our peoples. The Christ of 
© Andes represents not only a lofty inter- 
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national ideal but a customary international 
relationship, the same ideal and relationship 
which farther to the North—Mexico, Can- 
ada and my own country attest to with 
bridges across the boundary rivers. 

Just as there is no comparable area of the 
world living so harmoniously with its 
neighbors as the American Republics, there 
is none other that has so long a record of 
freedom. Our 21 nations, neighbors by the 
accident of geography, free and independent 
by instinct and by choice, have been closely 
and freely associated friendly peoples. From 
their republican beginnings, independence 
has been fortified and augmented by coopera- 
tion through increased contacts between our 
peoples in all fields of life. We have de- 
veloped wider areas of mutual understand- 
ing. Cooperation in economic and social 
fields has been intensified, moving forward 
with both national and international efforts 
toward the achievement of greater produc- 
tivity and higher living standards for our 
peoples. The progress made this past year 
in this field of Inter-American economic co- 
operation, particularly under the inspira- 
tion of Operation Pan America, has been 
highly significant and holds out the promise 
of further gains in the future. 

Nor has any other comparable area 
achieved an international organization like 
ours—an organization voluntary, continuous, 
and potent as a matter of historic fact. We 
all know that the development of the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions owed much to the experience of the 
Organization of the American States, pre- 
cisely because of the proved effectiveness of 
our own Inter-American experience. The 21 
American Republics became charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations. In that body's 
councils, year after year we have stood to- 
gether in defense of the free world and in 
the maintenance of peace and security. 

Our inter-American system has worked 
well. At various times in its history it has 
faced crises and surmounted them with re- 
newed vitality and increased capacity for 
constructive achievement. ‘The balance of 
peace with freedom and progress that has 
characterized our system has constituted an 
inspiring demonstration to the entire world 
of how nations large and small may live and 
work together toward the common goals of 
humanity. 

Our present meeting here in Santiago 
comes at a time when our inter-American 
system again faces a critical moment in his- 
tory. We are called upon as we have been 
called upon in the past to renew and re- 
vitalize in the light of present conditions and 
forces the principles that have made our 
great achievements possible. 

Four of these principles which are ex- 
pressed in the charter of the Organization of 
American States are particularly pertinent to 
the situation facing the Organization today. 
There is first the principle of*noninterven- 
tion, which has served as a foundation stone 
for the relations between our countries. Sec- 
ond is the principle of collective security. 
Together these two principles form the basis 
for peace and independence on this conti- 
nent, Third is the principle of the effective 
exercise of representative democracy and re- 
spect for human rights, Fourth ls coopera- 
tion for economic and social progress, This 
is of particular pertinence to our time. To- 
gether these latter two underlie the achleve- 
ment of freedom and progress. Our problem 
today is to restore the traditional balance 
between peace on the one hand and freedom 
and progress on the other by giving a proper 
emphasis to each of these four outstanding 
principles. We have recognized these four 
principles as valid in themselves and have 
learned that our separate, no less than our 
mutual well-being depends in large measure 
upon them, When any of these principles is 
threatened, the individual independence and 
the collective peace of the American peoples 
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is threatened as is their capacity to progress 
toward better human life. Against such 
threats the American nations must at all 
times marshal their collective effort to insure 
their continued progress. 

We are gathered together here to examine 
and analyze in a spirit of objectivity and with 
acommon purpose. We will not let ourselves 
be deluded into mistaking a temporary dis- 
order for a cancer in the heart of peace or 
for a permanent paralysis of the sinews of 
freedom, Nelther will we permit ourselves to 
be deceived into dismissing negligently symp- 
toms of a disorder that might adversely affect 
us all. The American hemisphere is a com- 
munity of freedom under law and so it must 
remain for our own generation and for our 
children’s children. 

This year in my country we are celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whose faith in freedom and 
devotion to peace have caused other Amer- 
ican countries to commemorate his anni- 
versary. At the outset of our proceedings at 
this meeting we may well recall his exhorta- 
tion: “Our reliance is in the love of Uberty 
which God has planted in us; our defense 13 
in the spirit which prized liberty as the her- 
itage of-all men in all lands everywhere.” 


Hunger Amidst Plenty: Caribbean 


Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
expected to mark the close of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers meeting in San- 
tiago, attended by our Secretary of State. 
From reports, there will emerge from 
these discussions the reactivation of a 
peace commission originally established 
in 1940, to investigate reports of trouble 
in any country in the Caribbean threat- 
ened by revolution or aggression and to 
examine the relationship between eco- 
nomic underdevelopment and political. 
instability. 

Timely and pertinent to these reports 
is an editorial from the Miami News 
which I proudly call to the attention of 
my colleagues. Bill Baggs, editor of the 
Miami News, is one of our better known 
and highly respected international writ- 
ers. He is outspoken and blunt in his 
criticism of “revolution for the sake of 
revolution” where it is not accompanied 
by some tangible improvement in the liy- 
ing conditions of the people. In present- 
ing this frank statement on the paradox- 
ical situation of people living in one of 
the most fertile and naturally endowed 
areas of the world being in desperate 
need of medical care for their sick, 
better schools for their children, more 
food and more opportunities for all the 
people, Bill Baggs ably expresses the 
frustrations of many of us who want to 
and try to help but feel that new, more 
effective ways must be found. ` ; 

It may be tbat the peace commission 
is the answer to the tragedy of the Carib- 
bean paradox thoughtfully presented in 
the editorial which follows: 
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HUNGER AMIDST PLENTY: CARIBBEAN PARADOX 
(By Bill Baggs) 

Everyday living across the street in the 
Caribbean neighborhood is not bad. It is 
ridiculous, 

Millions of the people are hungry and yet 
they live on some of the most fertile lands 
of the earth. 

Several of the countries in the Caribbean 
are very nearly bankrupt and yet their hills 
and mountains are treasuries of minerals 
needed by the industrial societies of the 
world. 

A most kind climate presides over the 
Caribbean. There is fresh water. Magnifi- 
cent harbors. 

POOR, HARASSED 

Looking down on the lovely green coun- 
tries under the sun in the Caribbean, a visi- 
tor to earth might think that the people who 
live there are certainly fortunate people. 
Well, they should be. But they are not. 
They are poor, harassed human beings. The 
Indians who resided there five centuries ago 
enjoyed a much finer life. 

It is tragic. But most of all, it is ridicu- 
lous. 

At the moment, revolution or the threat of 
revolution can be heard in Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Guatemala, and Haiti, 

Mostly, the people who plot to overthrow 
the governments of these countries are no 
better than the present proprietors. Worse, 
they manage a turmoil which has become the 
customary atmosphere in the Caribbean. 

POINTLESS REVOLTS 


If one measures by history, it was inevit- 
able that revolt was coming to the Carib- 
bean. The people have lived in somewhat 
of an economic and political jailhouse since 
the Europeans came to settle the countries 
four and a half centuries ago. But the 
shame of what we are seeing today is that 
these revolutions so often appear pointless. 
Or almost pointless. 

For instance, what benefit for the people 


of the Dominican Republic if they sacked 


Trujillo in a revolution and got a leftwing 
dictatorship to succeed the present right- 
wing dictatorship? Would these mean better 
schools, medical care, more food, more op- 
portunities for the people? 

A Somoza succeeded a Somoza in Nica- 
ragua. Violence in Haiti and then a new 
president. In Guatemala, the old liberals 
were heaved out and new conservatives came 
in, people died and others suffered hunger 
and privation, but Is there more food, more 
schools, better Jobs? 

Revolts simmer in Honduras, but very 
little changes. Also in Panama. 

Then, the largest example, which is Cuba. 
Who would argue that Batista promoted a 
better life for more Cubans? I certainly 
would not. The list of crimes against demo- 
cratic ideals when he presided is long and 
dreary. Under Castro, at least the wanton 
torture has stopped, but once again, 
do the people have more food, what about 
better schools for the children, medical care 
for the sick? 

Revolution for the sake of revolution, or 
revolution which does not change affairs 
for the better, is a horrible event. 

LESSON FOR CASTRO 

In Mexico, there was a revolution which 
carried on a social change and Mexico slowly 
emerges as a strong, stable society in our 
hemisphere. The same in Costa Rica. And 
now in Venezuela. Ah, there is a lesson in 
Venezuela for Fidel Castro and all the other 
revolutlonists. 

A few days ago, Betancourt announced a 
land reform program for Venezuela. There 
was not the burly, nasty, and vicious reac- 
tion which greeted Dr, Castro's land reform 
program. Why? imply because Betan- 
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court did not attempt to reform land owner- 
ship over the weekend throughout Vene- 
zuela. He is taking it slow, and making his 
steps certain. 

I5 IT NECESSARY? 


Someday, the millions of abused people 
out there across the street in the Caribbean 
neighborhood are going to back off from 
these revolutions and ask themselves a ques- 
tion: 

Is this one necessary? 

If so, where does this revolution lead? 
What is the point of this revolution? How 
will it make the lives of the people better? 

Only then can we end this great paradox 
of people impoverished living in wealthy 
countries, because only then will revolutions 
become instruments to develop the lands for 
agriculture, the mountains for mines, the 
harbors for ships. 


The Invisible Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the first 
scene is the White House, Washington, 
D. C., United States of America. 

It is an evening late in June 1959. 

The quiet hum of motor cars in the 
distance has the beat of time, rising and 
falling, as the cars come and go. 

The President is alone at his desk. 

It is a warm, humid twilight. Even 
the sightseers have been forced to seek 
air-conditioned relief from the accumu- 
lated heat of the day. 

One motorist turns on his lights pre- 
maturely, eager for the help of night. 

The President is tired. He has worked 
a long, hard day, and the news has not 
been good. 

He picks up a dispatch from his desk. 

“Soviet delegate won't yield an inch. 
Geneva Conference adjourns in stale- 
mate. No progress expected when talks 
resume.” 

The President reaches for a sheet of 
White House stationery. The time has 
come to do something different. Per- 
haps a face-to-face meeting with 
Khrushchev will soothe his pride and 
make him more cooperative, If I in- 
vite him to the United States and ar- 
range for him to view our industrial 
might and our military power, and let 
him see all the comforts and luxuries 
that our people enjoy, he will realize that 
our people are happy in their personal 
progress, and have no thought for any- 
thing else. That should impress him as 
to our peaceful intentions. The friend- 
ship approach will accomplish more than 
months of stiff, formal, and fruitless de- 
bate. 

He starts to write, then looks up quick- 
ly, listening. 

It sounded like a cry out there—a 
man’s cry—suddenly choked off. 

But as far as he can see in the deep- 
ening dusk, there is only the chain of 
passing headlights, broken by the bushes 
and the trees that are more substan- 
tial than the night, 
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He waits but the voice does not cry 
out again. 

Where did it come from? 

He listens but there is no human 
sound above the hum of the motor 
traffic, rising and falling, like mechanical 
breathing. 

“Strange. That cry in the night. Td 
swear that someone was trying to warn 
me, but I must be mistaken. Just 
nerves,” he said to himself. 

The President frowned, then relaxed. 

And went on writing the invitation to 


Khrushchev, 
the Kremlin, Moscow, 


Scene 2, 
U.S.S.R. 

It is after 9 p.m. in Washington, but 
4 a.m. of the following day in an office 
within the fortress walls of the Soviet 
capitol. 

Red Square is empty. 

Except for the security police and the 
guards who are blended with the night, 
there is no sign of life. But the people 
of Moscow, after replenishing their en- 
ergies through sleep, will soon rise and 
breakfast and hurry to work. They will 
continue their heroic efforts to strength- 
en Mother Russia and protect her 
against the aggressive plots of the capi- 
talist warmongers. Or so they will be 
told, over and over again, by their Com- 
munist bosses. But they will work hard. 
They are used to it. They have no other 
choice. 

The bald-headed man who got up 
early to digest the evening-before news 
from Washington, pushes his chair away 
from the desk, and folds his hands 
across his paunch which is round and 
firm, like half a globe. His voice is 
vigorous and jubilant. 

“Comrade Secretary, you are the first 
to know of the great Soviet victory.” 

The Secretary, who was sifting papers 
on the desk, dropped them in his sur- 
prise and confusion. Was the leader of 
Communist imperialism in earnest, or 
was he joking? One could never be sure. 
And it was dangerous to guess wrong. 

“But, if you will excuse me, Comrade 
Khrushchev, there has been no special 
report from Deputy Premier Kozlov in 
Washington.” 

Khrushchev smiled at his aid's ig- 
norance and bewilderment, When peo- 
ple are uncertain and afraid, like this 
honest bureaucrat, they can be manipu- 
lated so easily. 

Khrushchey wagged his finger. “One 
must be ahead of developments, with the 
nose to smell them before they can be 
seen. The President of the United 
States is going to invite me to visit 
Washington because I planned it that 
way.” : 

The Secretary stared, not knowing 
what to say. 

“I can see, Comrade, that you do not 
understand the efficiency of our meth- 
ods.” Khrushchev said. With these 
Americans, who are thin on patience, it 
is only a matter of time before we wear 
them down. Gromyko has done well at 
Geneva. He has been our Gibraltar, a 
face of stone, deaf to the arguments of 
the Western diplomats, causing them 
frustration and loss of confidence. And 
when the Americans cannot find a solu- 
tion, they think that friendship will 
‘melt’ us. How childish. They have 80 
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much to learn, but they are so impatient. 
They think that I will be impressed, like 
some peasant, when I see their luxuries. 
But I will be using them, and I will be 
exploiting their weaknesses every min- 
ute, for the greatest propaganda triumph 
in the history of Communist Russia.” 

“Would you say then,” the Secretary 
began, but stopped, dazzled by the pros- 
pects. 

“Go on, Comrade.” 

“Would you say that this marks the 
strategic breakthrough for your psycho- 
logical war against the West?” 

Khrushchev grinned. 

“We have induced the United States 
to tranquilize itself. The President and 
his advisers do not know that we have 
fooled them into making the invisible 
Tetreat.” 


Shoreline Recreation Areas for Public Use 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1959, I introduced H.R. 8445, which 
Provides for Federal acquisition of 10 

oreline recreation areas located on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the gulf, and the 
- Great Lakes. Among the areas to be 
acquired and the maximum authorized 
acreage are Cape Cod, Mass., 30,000 
acres; Padre Island, Tex., 60,000 acres; 

on Dunes, Oreg., 35,000 acres; Lake 
higan Dunes, Ind., 5,000 acres; Point 
Reyes, Calif., 35,000 acres; Cumberland 
d, Ga., 25,000 acres; Huron Moun- 
tains, Mich., 90,000 acres; Channel Is- 
. Calif., 76,000 acres; Pictured Rocks- 
Grand Sable Dunes, Mich., 100,000 acres; 
and Sleeping Bear Dunes, Mich., 
25,000 acres. The bill also authorizes 
the Park Service to make studies of the 
Possibility of including in the Govern- 
Ment acquisition the following areas: 
Fire Island, N. F., 3,450 acres; Cape Flat- 
tery, Wash., 16,000 acres; Leadbetter 
Point, Wash., 4,250 acres; Mosquito La- 
goon, Fla. 9,700 acres; Pigeon Point, 
Minn., 6,400 acres; Debidue Island, S. C., 
, acres; Kiawah Island, S.C., 7,300 
rpc Popham-St. John, Maine, 1,100 


Parramoure Island, Va., 6,250 
acres; and Smith Island, N. C., 11,900 


Enactment of this bill or substantially 
identical legislation into law is made 
Perative by the fact that shorelines 
available for public use are being devel- 
and subdivided at an astronomical 
te. An interesting point is that public 
re on the east coast amounts to one- 
: inch for each person within 50 miles 
th, the beaches, Over the entire Nation 
€re is only one-third of an inch of 
podeveloped shore per person, or a mile 
or about every 220,000 people. 
In 1935 some 70 miles of beach on the 
laware-Maryland shore could have 
n acquired for $2 a front foot. Most 
this beach is now beyond reach hav= 
Sang long since subdivided and de- 


of 


vel 
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The bill authorizes appropriations not 
to exceed $10 million as required from 
year to year for assistance to the States 

in acquiring shore areas for public use 
and authorizes appropriation of a sum 
not to exceed $50 million to acquire the 
above-mentioned areas. The total cost 
of all areas concerned will be some $85 
million if the bill is enacted and the 
purchases made promptly. It is hoped 
that the Park Service can secure the 
$35 million between the authorized sum 
and the needed sum through gifts and 
public donations. 

Similar legislation has been introduced 
in the Senate sponsored by the Honor- 
able James E. Murray, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and 16 cosponsors. 

I ask permission to insert a letter re- 
ceived from the Izaak Walton League of 
America in support of this measure: 

THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1959. 

The Honorable JonN D. DINGELL, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dean Jonn: The Izaak Walton League of 
America wishes to congratulate you on the 
introduction of H.R. 8445, a bill to save our 
shorelines. 

Studies made in recent years by the Na- 
tional Park Service and comparable State 
agencies reveal the appalling fact that the 
public is fast losing the opportunity to use 
beneficially our great shorelines of the 
Atlantic, gulf, and Pacific coasts, the Great 
Lakes and major inland waterways. More 
and more shoreline areas heretofore avail- 
able to the public for recreation have been 
lost to private development for industry, 
commerce, and community expansion. At 
the same time the population burgeons, 
leisure, and real wages increase with a more 
than corresponding increase in public de- 
mand and need for shoreline recreation. 

It is clear that a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated Federal-State program will be re- 
quired, if we hope to preserve even some of 
these opportunities for present and future 
generations. Moreover, it is clear that ex- 
cept as we do implement very quickly such 
a program as HR. 8445 proposes, the chance 
to do so may be lost entirely or rendered 
infeasible due to constantly costs of 
shoreline real estate. To put it crudely, 
such lands, however costly, can never again 
be acquired as cheaply as today. Senator 
Monnax has cited the instance of an area 
the Park Service could have acquired 20 
years ago at $9,000 a mile which would now 
cost $110,000 per mile, illustrating what has 
already occurred. In this connection, I 
noted recently an advertisement offering a 
Florida property, stated to be the last 5-mile 
stretch of undeveloped shoreline between 
Miami and Daytona Beach, for “$1 million 
down, terms for the balance.” 

The bill approaches the problem on three 
important fronts: (1) It lists several areas 
which have already been studied and pro- 
poses their consideration for authorization; 
(2) proposes a cooperative program by which 
the States can be assisted in expediting 
their State park and shoreline programs; and 
(3) Usts additional areas for study to deter- 
mine whether they are suitable for national 
or State shoreline designation. We are 
pleased that the bill recognizes that regu- 
lations established for national shoreline 
areas should permit continuation of present 
recreational uses such as hunting, fishing, 
water-fowling, and the like where appropri- 
ate, In effect, then, the legislation would 
establish in the park system under congres- 
sional policy a new category of public area, 
so successfully pioneered by the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreation Area, 
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We are pleased that the legislation sets 
fairly broad acreage limitations on the areas 
to be considered for authorization within 
which, if authorized, the Secretary of Inte- 
rior may acquire lands. This is a sound 
method as has been demonstrated at Big 
Bend, Cape Hatteras, Everglades, Virgin 
Islands, Fort Clatsop, Shenandoah, and 
other national parks and monuments estab- 
lished under similar or identical procedures, 
During the course of hearings, of course, the 
committee will be able to study specific 
boundaries in more detall and may, if it ap- 
pears desirable, describe them with more 
Preciseness. We note also that the Secre- 
tary, before designating any authorized area, 
eug 38 nee to consult with the Gov- 

e State concerned, and to hold 
local hearings. Beyond this, and before the 
Secretary could spend any Federal funds for 
land acquisition, he would be required to 
come before Congress, in the usual appro- 
priation process, for funds. This provides 
Congress with still another opportunity to 
assure itself that the program is being car- 
ried out soundly and within the congres- 
sional intent. These appear to be adequate 
safeguards against any possibility of abuse 
of administrative authority. At the same 
time it provides means at the administra- 
tive level whereby the most sensible areas 
can be worked out in terms of national, 
State, and local interests. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the Nation’s 
national park system protects and preserves 
in the broad public interest little of our 
shoreline. This great gap has been filled to 
only a slight degree by State park programs, 
splendid as they are. The save-our-shore- 
lines bill is designed to expedite Federal and 
State programs cooperatively before it is too 
late. It is a most worthwhile objective in 
which all thinking Americans should and 
will, I am sure, join forces to support. 


Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director, IWLA. 


Smathers-Keogh-Simpson Legislation: 
Retirement Savings for the Self- Em- 
ployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a most interesting and very U- 
luminating article on a subject matter 
that has been under consideration by 
the Congress for several years which 
concerns a tax inequity discrimination 
against self-employed individuals. This 
well-stated review was written by At- 
torney F. Joseph Donohue, a member 
of the District of Columbia bar for 34 
years who was formerly from Lynn, 
Mass. He served as Chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and has taught eco- 
nomics.and law at Catholic University 
and economics and banking at the 
American Institute for Banking. He 
has also served as chairman of the 
American Bar Association Special Com- 
mittee on Retirement Benefits and also 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Thrift Association. 

This dissertation that appeared in the 
American Bar Association Journal of, 
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August 1959 will be of interest to all 
members of the bar but will also be 
most helpful to the Members of the 
Congress: 

SMATHERS-KEOGH-SIMPSON LEGISLATION: Re- 
TIREMENT SAVINGS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 
(By F. Joseph Donohue of the District of 
Columbia Bar) 


(Mr. Donohue traces the 9-year legislative 
effort to correct an admitted tax inequity 
which discriminates against self-employed 
individuals. Legislation to remove this 
inequity has passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is pending before the Senate 
Finance Committee. He highlights the argu- 
ments advanced at recent hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee and gives 
reasons why this legislation, which is sup- 
ported by the American Bar Association and 
over 60 other national associations, should 
be enacted by the 86th Congress without 
further delay.) 

As a practicing lawyer, you are among the 
millions of self-employed persons who by 
law cannot do that which may be done by 
every other working individual. Economic 
pressure is being applied against you because 
of your status as a self-employed individual. 
There is at present before the U.S. Senate 
legislation (H.R. 10) to correct an admitted 
inequity in the tax laws which discriminates 
against self-employed individuals. 

An example of the present tax treatment of 
retirement savings clearly illustrates this 
inequity. 

Assume that a practicing lawyer, or other 
self-employed person, age 35, married, has 
a taxable income of $10,000 after deductions. 
If he were to earn an additional $1,000, his 
tax on this would be $260, leaving $740 in 
actual income, Assume that he invests this 
$740 each year for 30 years at a 4-percent 
compound interest rate. He would accumu- 
late, by age 65, a total of $36,900. 

But if he were employed by a company, 
and his employer deposited $1,000 for him in 
a qualified pension or profit-sharing plan, 
and had the same 4 percent interest, the 
fund would be 658,300 at age 65. 

Under HR. 10, this lawyer could have 
$58,300 rather than $36,900 at age 65. The 
retirement income, of course, would be sub- 
ject to tax as paid out. By the enactment 
of H.R. 10, the attorney, farmer, merchant, 
or other self-employed individual would no 
longer be forced to give up his status as a 
self-employed person in order to have an op- 

ity to build up retirement savings 
comparable to that which he could enjoy as 
an employee covered by a pension plan ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department. 

In 1942 the Congress, cognizant of the de- 
sirability of encouraging the establishment 
of private retirement funds to supplement 
social security benefits, revised the provisions 
for private pension plans by amending the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 to allow sub- 
stantial tax benefits to corporations and their 
employees in the establishment of pension 
plans. Actually there have been provisions 
for pension plans since the 1924 Revenue 
Act, The 1942 revision was reenacted with 
some modifications in the 1954 code. Spe- 
cific rules set forth in detail the circum- 
stances under which a pension plan may be 
set up and qualified. The tax effects of such 
Plans when qualified by the Treasury De- 
partment are: (1) The contributions by the 
employer, although in the nature of addi- 
tional compensation, are not taxable to the 
employee until the retirement benefits are 
actually received; (2) at the time the con- 
tributions are made they are tax deductible 
to the employer, and (3) the earnings from 
the funds are tax exempt until distributed. 
This is an obvious advantage to the employee 
since he would normally be in a lower tax 
bracket when the benefits are received. The 
full employer payment, without being re- 
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duced by taxes, is available to earn income to 
the fund. A tremendous growth in pension 
plans has resulted since the 1942 act. Over 


45,000 plans, covering more than 18 million 


employees, are now in existence, and coverage 
is increasing at the rate of approximately 
1 million employees yearly. In 1957, con- 
tributions to such plans totaled $4.6 billion, 
85 percent of which was contributed by em- 
ployers. This was 15 times greater than the 
contributions in 1940. Total reserves 
amounted to $34.8 billion. 

It was not long until the self-employed 
persons realized that they were apparently 
forgotten under this new law, since they 
were the only group precluded by law from 
the privilege of deferring taxes on contribu- 
tions to retirement plans. 

By 1950, an American Bar Association com- 
mittee undertook a study and legislation 
was drafted to correct the tax discrimination 
against the millions of self-employed. In 
1951, Congressman EUGENE KEOGH, Demo- 
crat, New York, and the late Daniel Reed, 
Republican, New York, introduced legisla- 
tion to allow tax deferment for a limited 
amount of income set aside by a self- 
employed person into a restricted retirement 
fund. Since its original introduction this 
legislation has had strong bipartisan support, 

When Representative Reed became chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Thomas Jenkins, of Ohio, a ranking Republi- 
cam member of the committee, joined with 
Congressman Kron in the introduction of 
identical bills which became popularly 
known as the Jenkins-Keogh legislation. 
This legislation was overwhelmingly passed 
by the House of Representatives on July 29, 
1958, but was not acted on by the Senate 
Finance Committee during the closing days 
of the 85th Congress. 

In the 86th Congress, RICHARD SIMPSON, 
of Pennsylvania, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, co- 
sponsored the legislation with Mr. KEOGH. 
The committee gave early approval to H.R. 
10 and the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly passed the measure on March 
16, 1959. 

Senators Keravver, Democrat, Tennessee, 
Morton, Republican, Kentucky, and 
SMATHERS, Democrat, Florida, introduced 
Senate bills similar to HR. 10. Senator 
SmarRns, a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, introduced 8, 1979, identical to 
H.R. 10 as passed by the House except that 
it would be effective for the taxable year 
In explaining his proposal, Senator 
SMaTHERS sald: 

“Many in the Congress, while favoring 
the principle embodied in the legislation 
have a reluctance, in view of the Treasury 
Department's opposition, plus the high cost 
of Government today, to support the meas- 
ure in their desire to bring about a balanced 
budget, Theirs is an attitude of postpone- 
ment until such time as the budget becomes 
balanced. 

“To meet this objection, which appears 
to be the major obstacle in the path of its 
adoption, I have modified the proposed bill 
so that it will be effective for the taxable 
year 1961. This would remove from the 
consideration of those thinking along this 
line, any feeling that they would have a 
further unbalanced budget this year, and 
yet make it possible for them to adopt a 
principle of fairness and tax equality for all 
of our citizens. Discrimination in our tax 
laws cannot morally be perpetuated indefi- 
nitely when à just and economically de- 
fensible revision is warranted.” 

The Senate Finance Committee conducted 
hearings on HR, 10 on June 17 and 18, 
1959. This was the first opportunity for 
proponents to present their views to the 
Senate committee on this legislation since 
Its original introduction in 1951. Approxi- 
mately 50 organizations representing self- 
employed persons requested an opportunity 
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to testify before the committee. Same 20 
witnesses were heard in the 2-day hearings, 
and the committee determined that fur- 
ther hearings would be necessary to obtain 
the views ot all interested parties. 

The Treasury Department has consistently 
opposed this legislation, its principal ob- 
jection being revenue loss. Yet Treasury 
Officials concede that there is an inequity in 
the tax treatment of retirement savings 
which discriminates against self-employed 
persons. 

On June 17, David A. Lindsay, assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, appearing be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, stated: 

“The Treasury recognizes that present law 
does not give self-employed persons tax treat- 
ment for their retirement savings compar- 
able to that mow accorded ta employees 
covered by employer-financed pension plans. 
Employee pension plans, if arranged on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, receive {favorable 
tax treatment, 

“At present, employers are permitted to 
take current deductions in computing their 
taxable incomes for contributions which 
they make to nondiscriminating pension 
funds for the benefit of their employees. 
No tax is imposed on the employee until the 
pensions are received after retirement. The 
opportunity to postpone the receipt and the 
taxation of income currently set aside in 
pension funds makes it possible for em- 
ployees who are covered by such plans to 
secure larger net retirement incomes after 
tax from any given payment by an employer. 

“Qualified pension trusts have a further 
tax advantage. The investment. income 
earned on the funds held by the pension 
trusts is tax exempt until received by em- 
ployees as part of thelr pensions. There 18. 
in effect, a tax-free bulld up on nontaxed 
earnings. Though there is no final tax ex- 
emption of the income paid by employers, 
or of the income earned on accumulated 
funds, the advantages of postponement of 
tax on both are important, and combine to 
increase materially the net retirement in- 
come of employees.” 

In spite of this recognition of preferential 
tax treatment under qualified pension plans, 
the Treasury has made no proposal to correct 


this inequity. 

The has estimated the revenue 
loss under HR. 10 to be $365 million on a 
full year’s basis. About $100 million of this 
would be accounted for by the extra deduc- 
tions granted to those already 50 years of 
age or over on the effective date of the bill. 

In discussing the impact of H.R. 10 on 
revenue before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on June 18, Dr. Roger F. Murray, a fore- 
most authority in the field of savings and 
pension plans, professor of banking and fi- 
nance, Columbia University, and director, 
pension research project, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, appearing for the Amer- 
ican Thrift Assembly, stated: 

“We are being asked to consider this bill 
on the assumption that in the next year or 
two, self-employed individuals will make 
payments to restricted retirement plans in 
amounts of $1 billion a year. 

“What about this as an assumption? It 
seems totally unrealistic, Experience shows 
that it takes many years of aggressive pro- 
motion to develop anything like this flow of 
funds. Because saving habits are slow to 
change and because new plans require edu- 
cation and personal solicitation, it is a con- 
servative statement to say that this level of 
deposits under restricted retirement plans 
for the self-employed is not likely to be 
reached for 5 years or more. * A bil- 
lion dollars in average deposits of, say, 
$1,000 means that a million self-employed 
will have to be educated dnd sold on this 
new savings plan. 

“For the first year following adoption of 
this plan, I would estimate the tax deferral 
at $75 to $100 million as a reasonable upper 
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level of estimate. In the light of the record 
of experience with sayings plans, the time 
required to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to receive deposits, and the results 
of our survey on the subject, it seems clear. 
that the Treasury Department's estimate of 
a $365 million tax deferral is unrealistic 
and inadequately supported by objective 
evidence. Actual experience is likely to be 
similar to that in Great Britain where the 
tax deferral in the second year of a similar 
Plan turned out to be about one-sixth of the 
Inland Revenue’s advance estimate. I 
should add that my estimate is supported 
by leading economists who have studied the 
question.” 

That there is an inequity in the tax 
treatment of pension plans is no longer in 
dispute. It could be argued therefore that 
even if the legislation would defer revenue 
amounting to $365 million, an estimate 
which is not supported by any survey or 
experience, the Federal Government is not 
entitled to this revenue, since it is unjustly 
Obtained. It also has been estimated that 
the revenue loss resulting from existing pen- 
sion plans exceeds $1.8 billion per year. It 
is difficult to understand why the Treasury 
18 concerned with revenue loss only when 
tax savings would benefit the self-employed. 

Another objection brought forth by the 

asury Department is that this legisla- 
tion does not cover the pensionless em- 
Ployed, On this point, Ross L. Malone, pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association, told 
the Senate Finance Committee on June 17, 
that in connection with the 1955 hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Department, while conceding that 

both the pensionless employed and the self- 
employed were being discriminated against 
under existing law, said that on balance it 
Might be better to limit the benefits of any 
new provision to the self-employed since 
employees, at least potentially, may benefit 
from qualified pension plans set up by their 
employers, “Tax relief,” the Department 
Sald, “seems most clearly indicated for self- 
employed individuals who do not have even 
Potential tax benefits under existing law in 
picker themselves with retirement in- 

H.R. 10 has been criticized because it would 
not cover the employees of self-employed 

. In answer to this contention, Dr. 
miser Murray stated to the Finance Com- 


“This is obviously true for the simple 
iti that such employees already stand 
benefit under existing legislation provid- 
for the deferment of taxes on their em- 
Ployers’ contributions to qualified pension 
aa This encouragement is already pro- 
nee under the Internal Revenue Code. In 
y event, it is difficult to imagine anything 
more encouraging to the establishment of 
CoR benefits for the employees of the self- 
ployed than to permit the self-employed 
1 their own retirement programs. 
the Department is sincerely 
by arniea about the people not now covered 
p other than OASDI, it would 
78 that the extension of the tax-defer- 
8 benefit to the self-employed should 
Welcomed as a plan to encourage supple- 
cata old-age protection to the largest 
gle group not now being reached in in- 
rel ng numbers. Is it not reasonable to 
pit Upon competition in the terms of em- 
ben and existing legislation to assure 
eae aM spread of coverage to the em- 
tus nsresaman Kroc, commenting before 
=, y n Committee on this contention, 
“Mr, 


about Chairman, much has been said today 


the self-employed to in- 


a 7 radical and novel departure from the 
and historical concept of retirement 
ation. The 165 plans under the 1939 
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code, the 401 plans under the 1954 cod», 
have never been made compulsory. Those 
are voluntary plans. This is the typical, 
historical American way of permitting one 
person voluntarily to do for himself that 
which people more and more want the Gov- 
ernment to do for them. x 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
that we are dealing with this group of seven 
million people for whom nothing ħas been 
done, And certainly, obvious equity and 
fairness should impel us to do something for 
them before more is done for those for 
whom so much more has been permitted.“ 

It has even been stated that this is class 
legislation; that is, the principal benefi- 
claries are said to be professional persons in 
the upper income brackets. On this conten- 
tion, Dr, Murray told the committee: 

“With a highly progressive personal income 
tax structure, it is, of course, self-evident 
that the application of any uniform pattern 
of tax deferment will provide greater dollar 
and proportionate benefits to those in the 
higher income brackets. But is this a rele- 
vant argument? Is not the correct com- 
parison between the successful self-employed 
individual and the successful employed in- 
dividual? This bill is designed to place them 
on the same footing, except, of course, for 
the eliminations in the case of the self-em- 
ployed. It is designed to remove the eco- 
nomic pressure which is being exerted against 
working for one’s self. 

“I think that we need to be very careful 
in interpreting any of these figures on in- 
come distribution. The individual who 
might qualify for the full $2,500 deduction 
this year may have spent 20 or 30 years of 
his life earning substantially less than $25,000 
a year. His lifetime benefit can hardly be 
appraised on the basis of his peak earning 
capacity. The groups classified by income 
are by no means static, particularly among 
the self-employed. We are in danger of mis- 
reading the facts if we do not recognize 
this to be true. Furthermore, the breadth 
of support for this legislation suggests that 
numerically we are discussing a proposal 
predominantly for the benefit of middle- 
income groups.” 

And, in answer to a question on this 
point, David Lindsay, spokesman for the 
Treasury Department, told the committee: 
“I think so long as you have progressive in- 
come tax rates where the more you make the 
more you pay, it is not unfair to have the 
benefits go in the same direction where there 
is an appropriate deduction.” 

It should also be pointed out that only 1 
person out of 17 who are self-employed is 
from the legal-medical-dental professions. 

There has been some criticism of HR. 10 
because it does not extend to contributions 
made by employees. But this is not the 
issue raised by this measure. The purpose 
of HR. 10 is to allow a tax deferment on 
the employer contribution. Since the self- 
employed is both employer and principal em- 
Ployee, H.R. 10 seeks only to provide for 
the self-employed person tax treatment com- 
parable to that enjoyed by the employee with 
respect to the employer's contributions. 

The 10 percent contribution allowed under 
HR. 10 is not an unreasonably high employer 
contribution. This is apparent when a com- 
parison is made with qualified corporate 
plans. Most cerporate pension plans are 
noncontributory; that is, the employer pays 
the entire amount to maintain the fund. 
Under a qualified profit-sharing plan, an 
employer may contribute up to 15 percent 
of an employee's salary. In the case of quali- 
fied pension plans, there is no definite limit; 
if it is actuarily set up, the employer con- 
tribution could be as high as 25 percent of 
an employee's salary. 

For example, an employee earning $7,000 
could have contributed annually for him 
Over $1,000 In a qualified profit-sharing plan 
or as much as $1,750 under a qualified pen- 
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sion plan. H.R..10 would limit the deducti- 


greater. The self-em- 
ployed is limited under H.R. 10 to a celling of 
$2,500. Yet the $50,000 executive could have 
contributed for him each year by his com- 
pany as much as $7,500 in a qualified profit- 
sharing plan or $12,500 in a qualified pension 
plan, and the tax would be deferred on such 
contributions until paid out as retirement 
income. 

One other contention which has been 
made is that consideration should be deter- 


Finance Committee, one would conclude 
that this legislation is a fair and reasonable 
approach to the correction of an admitted 
imequity in our tax laws which has existed 
for more than a quarter of a century. The 
passage of H.R. 10 by the U.S. Senate is not 
only of direct concern to the lawyer, but 
is of equal importance to the many self- 
employed businessmen and farmers in his 
community. 

There is a definite trend away from the 
professions and small business into corpo- 
rate and government employment, due in a 
large part to the retirement advantages and 
other fringe benefits which are not available 
to self-employed persons. Certainly it is 
not unreasonable to expect the Congress to 
remove a gross inequity in our tax laws 
and thus encourage individual enterprise, 
initiative and thrift. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to oe — 
expenses of such printing, the curren’ — 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, Pp. 
1939). > 
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Santa Clara University Engineering 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I inserted, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, a résumé of the history of the 
University of Santa Clara, and a report 
on the splendid course of study which 
is currently offered students at this old- 
est institution of higher learning in the 
State of California. 

T am proud to say that this university 
is not resting on its laurels but is con- 
Stantly improving and building for the 
future. Today I should like to present 
Portions of a publication which presents 
plans for the new and modern engineer- 
ing center at Santa Clara: 

SANTA CLARA UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING 

CENTER 

One hundred and eight years ago a Jesuit 

Priest, Father John Nobiil, arrived at the 
on Santa Clara with $150 in his purse 
to lay the foundations of a new college. 

y we are blessed with the fruits of 
his labors—the oldest institution of higher 
learning in the State of California, founded 
in 1851, chartered as Santa Clara College in 
Re as the University of Santa Clara 

Here thousands of students have studied, 
Worshiped, and lived, emerging as men im- 
bued with the Christian ideals and the 
trained intellect envisioned in the univer- 
sity motto: 

“To mold men after the model of the 

n-God, and thus form them to serve their 
fellow men, their country, and their God.” 

A CENTER FOR CREATIVE THINKING 


Another milestone in the development of 
an old and great university is the start of 
Construction of Santa Clara's new engineer- 
ens ee ee monument to the spirit of 

ve thinking which has long permeated 
the historic campus. 

While the enrollment will continue to be 
highly selective, the new facility will make 
Possible the acceptance of twice the current 
number of candidates for undergraduate en- 
Sineering degrees, provide room for expanded 
research activities, allow initiation of grad- 
— Programs in engincering, and offer ad- 

“ae services to the engineering profes- 
Modern in design, complete tn facilities, 
he engineering center will give to the Far 
est a new facility for training the truly 
creative encineer—more than a draftsman, 
More than a skilled techniclan—a profes- 

man in the finest sense. 

ÂN HISTORIC DATE: APRIL 29, 1939 


1 The historic ground-breaking date selected 
Or the new enginering center—April 29— 
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has Iong had special significance at Santa 
Clara and in the scientific world. 

Just 54 years ago to the day, the first pilot- 
controlled glider flight in history came to 
a successful conclusion with a landing on 
the old Eberhard tannery property across 
from the University of Santa Clara. 

The cornerstone of the engineering center 
will be set where the 45-pound glider—de- 
signed by a Santa Clara professor, John J. 
Montgomery, and flown by an adventurous 
Irish employee of the university, Daniel 
Maloney—completed the first flight of a 
heavier-than-air craft to a designated spot. 

April 29, 1905, marked an event hailed by 
Victor Lougheed (pronounced “Lockheed,” 
as in the aircraft firm which now bears his 
name) as the “greatest single advance in the 
history of serial navigation.” 

The same day in 1959 will be commemo- 
rated by future generations as the beginning 
of a new era In the training and development 
of men for outstanding and specialized en- 
gineering careers. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOROUGHLY TRAINED 

ENGINEERS READY FOR POSITIONS EVERY YEAR 


Purpose of the new engineering center is 
to provide sufficient facilities to graduate 
each year 150 men—trained in the Santa 
Clara tradition. 

These graduate engineers will not only 

the finest technical education pos- 
sible, but also will have been taught basic 
principles of living, such as respect for au- 
thority, willingness to take responsibility, 
and the return of a full measure of work 
tor the salary received. Santa Clara's engi- 
neering center will continue to be one of the 
few nationally accredited colleges of engi- 
neernig—under Catholic auspices, but open 
to students of all faiths. 

CURRICULUM FOR A PROFESSION 


Offering degrees in civil, electrical, and 
mechanical enginering, the engineering cen- 
ter curriculum naturally will continue the 
Santa Clara tradition of thorough grounding 
in mathematics, physics, and chi A 

As in the past, the curriculum will include 
a sound liberal arts program so that students 
can properly express themselves orally and 
in writing, and gain a broad knowledge of 
the humanities, including social sciences and 
philosophy. 

Pinally, the upper division program will 
offer the faculty, classrooms, laboratories and 
other facilities to make possible further de- 
velopment in distinctive phases in the basic 
branches of engineering. 

Add to these the requirement that stu- 
dents spend at least two summers on prac- 
tical engineering work; also that they write 
an acceptable senior thesis on a subject ap- 
proved by the college, and you sce emerging 
each year from the new Santa Clara Engi- 
neering Center, 150 graduate engineers in- 
tensively trained to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility in their particular feld of cre- 
ative thinking. 

For the more talented students there will 
be “premasters” and “predoctorate” courses. 
These lead to the possibility that Engineer- 
ing Center graduates may seek advanced de- 
grees oriented toward research and develop- 
ment, or to engineering management. Be- 
cause of the wealth of nearby industrial 
firms with strong engincering programs, it 


would be possible to make use of qualified | 
industry-employed instructors, and to sched- | 
ule graduate work at hours convenient to 
industry and business employees, 

EXPANDING TO INCREASE OPPORTUNITY | 


Despite its great accomplishments of the 
past, the College of Engineering now is 
physically inadequate in the light of present 
and future needs. 

The Montgomery Laboratories, built in 
1924, the second floor added in 1930, and 
the Alumni Science Hall, built in 1924, are 
not only outmoded, but also Hmit enroll- 
ment, faculty research and addition of new 
courses. 

Construction of the new Cen- 
ter will make it possible to add new and de- 
sirable engineering laboratory facilities 
which will allow expansion of the senior 
thesis program. These facilities will further 
enrich the undergraduate education through 
research in such fields as electronics, nuclear 


NEEDED: A LARGER PLANT 
This calls for construction of four engi- 
units, a science annex and the 
provision of utilities for them. 

The planned units will form a quadrangle. 
One side will consist of a two-story unit of 
classrooms, lecture hall, and administrative 
and faculty offices. Opposite will be the 
mechanical engineering laboratories. The 
third and fourth sides of the quad will be 
occupied by the electrical and civil engi- 
neering and mechanics laboratories, Total 
space will be 70,000 square feet. These 
buildings will double classroom space, pro- 
vide reading rooms, drafting rooms, seminar 
and conference rooms. 


CREATIVE THINKING: A SANTA CLARA TRADITION 


The University of Santa Clara always has 
endeavored to attract and hold outstanding 
lay and Jesult teachers. Its history is 
marked with distinguished men: Rev. J. Neri, 
S.J., who installed San Francisco's first arc- 
light system; Rev. Joseph Bayma, S.J. pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who John Tyndall 
said “is a hundred years ahead of his time 
in the science of mathematics”; Rev. Richard 
H. Bell, S.J., whose experiments in wireless 
telegraphy verified those of Marconi; and 
Prof. John J. Montgomery who designed and 
fle the first heavier-than-air machine, ante- 
dating the Wright Brothers flight by 2 years. 

Added to the Ust of Santa Clara greats 
should be Rev. Jerome S. Ricard, S. J., “Padre 
of the Rains,” famous for his sunspot 
theory; and still active, the world-renowned 
“Glacier Priest,” Rev. Bernard Hubbard, SJ. 

A half a century ago, the first lectures in 
engineering were instituted at Santa Clara; 
4 years later, in 1911, the college of engineer- 
ing was established. 

Thus, as construction begins on a new 
engineering center at the University of Santa 
Clara, we find that creative thinking already 
is a university tradition, with a long record 
of accomplishment, 
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Our Responsibilities and 
America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
fine address entitled “Our Responsibil- 
ities and America’s Future,” delivered 
by the Postmaster General in the city 
of Washington, D.C., on August 12 of 
this year, wherein he addressed himself 
to our responsibilities and America’s 
future. 

The address was delivered before the 
55th Annual Convention of the National 
Rural Letter Carriers Association, in 
Washington, D.C., on August 12, 1959. 

It is such a fine address that I am sure 
many people in the country would like 
to have the benefit of it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR RESPONSIBILITIES AND America’s FUTURE 
(Address by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the United 

States, on occasion of the 655th National 

Convention of the National Rural Letter 

Carriers Association, Washington, D.C., 

August 12, 1959) 

It is a real pleasure to be with you tonight. 

I know that you have been amply welcomed 
befare, but let me just say again that we are 


duties, your very warm and neigh- 
borly relationships with the people on your 
mail routes, and your leadership as out- 
citizens in your community’s affairs, 


standing 
have added greatly to the prestige and tradi- 


tions of the Post Office Department. 
And may I also express our admiration 


The presence here tonight of so many 
Members of the Congress is a well deserved 
tribute to your organizations. I join with 
these distinguished leaders of the Congress 
in saluting you as good Americans and out- 
standing public servants. 

We are delighted that you have come here 
to your great Nation's Capital for your con- 
vention. I know that your stay has been 
inspiring as well as most pleasant and highly 
informative. l4 

I am well aware of the fact that you are 
citizens in the fullest meaning of that word. 
I know that you maintain a deep interest in 
matters of importance not only to the postal 
service, but to the strength and progress of 
our Nat ion. 

It is for this reason that I should like to 
discuss with you tonight three subjects that 
go beyond their immediate concern to us, 
to be of utmost significance to all our people. 

These are, first, the Department's crusade 


through the mails, especially to the children 
of America, 
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Secondly, I should like to discuss with you 
briefly the critical problem of inflation, and 
the means of successfully meeting it. 

And third, I believe this evening you would 
like me to touch upon the future of the 
U.S. Post Office Department, the world’s 
greatest communication system, of which 
you are so much a part, 

You are familiar, I know, with the war we 
have declared on the use of the U.S. mail 
tor the conduct of mail-order business in 
obscene and pornographic material. Many 
of you have taken an active part in this 
campaign in your communities. 

This vicious business—the malling of filth 
to children—is a challenge to every decent- 
minded American citizen. And it can be 
met only by the firm, positive action of our 
people, in all parts of the country. 

It gives me some satisfaction to report that 
our efforts against this racket have made 
en progress. This progress is due, 
in large part, to the broad support we have 
received from the Members of Congress, from 
the Nation’s newspapers, radio and television 
commentators, civic-minded organizations 
and the public. 

Congress has intensified its serious study 
of the problem, and many Members have 
taken active leadership in bringing this 
matter to the attention of their con- 
stituents, 

Throughout the country, the press has 
not only described the growing menace of 
mail-order obscenity in the news columns, 
but has urged the public to action in edi- 
torial columns as well. 

Civil and religious ns, deeply 
shocked by the concentration of this racket 
on children, have mobilized their members 
for programs to help meet the challenge. 

Within just the past 2 months, I have 
had determined verbal expressions from the 
leaders of many of these organizations. I 
have received copies of resolutions adopted 
by many groups which pledge their vigorous 
assistance in this effort. 

We are deeply gratified by this support. 

I think you will agree that this, indeed, 
is a good start. But I cannot emphasize 
too greatly the importance of conducting 
this war to the finish. Persistent, intelli- 
gent, Intensive action on a nationwide scale 
will be absolutely necessary for a long time 
to come, to cope with the determined plans 
of the filth racketeers to continue expand- 
ing their operations. 

Even as we are striving to rally the Amer- 
ican people to put them out of business, 
these vicious racketeers are continuing to 
violate the homes of the Nation with com- 
plete arrogance. 

Our inspection service estimates that as 
many as 1 million children will receive ob- 
scene material in the family mailbox dur- 
ing this year. This is 1 out of every 35 
school-age children in America. 

In large part, this smut will be sent to 
children without their advance knowledge or 
consent, in the form of lewd solicitation 
literature seeking ‘to sell them even more 
obscene trash. 

The volume of business done by these 
racketeers has tripled since World War II: 
it has doubled in just the last 5 years; and 
unless we put a stop to it, it can double 
again over just the next 4 years. In that 
event, it would amount to over $1 billion 
a year. 

In due time, if we do not fight to rid 
ourselves of this blight, we may expect that 
organized crime will take over the obscenity 
racket, with its vast revenue, to a far great- 
er and more vicious extent, 


It will victimize more and more of our 
children, adding to the already swollen rolls 
of juvenile delinquency. The undermining 
of the moral fiber of our young people will 
spread, with the poisoning of increasing 
millions of minds. 
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Sex crimes wili become far more prevalent 
than they are even today. 

And overall, as the effects spread through- 
out our society, we could expect an ultimate 
breakdown in moral strength and order and 
decency in this country. 

My friends, this monstrous crime has got 
to be stopped. 

How can we do it? What do we need 
to meet this problem? 

We need legislation adequate to deal ef- 
fectively with these vile criminals. 

We ned the conscientious support of law 
enforcement authorities and courts. 

We need the dedicated efforts of you who 
make up our postal service, 

And, of course, we need the support and 
cooperation of parents and decent-minded 
citizens throughout our country. 

To this end, we are carrying forward a 
continuing program that is fourfold: 

1. To draw maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket; 

2. To urge parents to help us apprehend 
the mallers of filth to their children; 

3. To help mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these pur- 
veyors are apprehended and brought to 
court; 

4. To rally public opinion behind new and 
stiffer legislation on obscenity. 

With respect to this fourth point, I should 
point out that Congress last year passed 
legislation which has been extremely helpful, 
and that the current Congress is giving ear- 
nest and sympathetic attention to proposed 
legislation which can close loopholes and 
help further to bring the mail-order ob- 
scenity racketeers to account. 

In the past, these smut merchants have 
had little difficulty evading punishment. 

In certain large cities, the courts set a 
pattern of soft rulings which established 
virtual sanctuaries for them. 

Usually, even those few offenders who were 
convicted were let off with a slap on the 
wrist—a light fine or a brief jail term. To 
racketeers operating on a big scale, this kind 
of sentence is nothing more than a minor 
discomfort. 

If we are to drive these vultures out of 
business, we must convince them that they 
are no longer going to be tolerated or coddied 
anywhere. A consistent pattern of stiff sen- 
tences, wherever they are convicted, is the 
one sure way to meet their defiant challenge. 

I would ask that all the members of this 
organization continue to take part actively 
in this crusade, working in your own com- 
munities to further the four points of this 

I know that the ladies auxiliary 
has been active in this effort. I want to 
compliment all of you on what you are doing, 
and to urge you to continue your good and 
most essential work. We dare not fail. 

May I turn now to another problem which 
also demands the attention and earnest effort 
to all of us. 

Over the past year, I have taken every 
opportunity afforded me to urge that every 
American serve in the battieline against in- 
fiation. 

I feel that especially I should not neglect 
the opportunity to discuss this vital subject 
with you. 

I know I do not have to persuade this 
audience that the American people must 
maintain a sound economic philosophy, 
within which the Government must provide 
sound economic policies. 

But I do want to emphasize the utter 
importance of keeping these convictions 
foremost in our minds, and in the minds of 
all our fellow citizens. 

We know how inflation has wrecked other 
nations in the past. 

We have seen what the ravages of this 
deadly force can do here in our own country. 

We have seen it make our money worth 
less and the things we have to buy cost more. 
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We have found it boosting our cost of 
Uving by 100 percent in a period of 20 years. 

We have seen it rob our dollars of their 
real yalue—and rob every American of that 
value in the process. 

We have seen inflation feed on the in- 
comes and sayings of every individual, every 
family and every enterprise in America. 

We have observed how it deals most cruelly 
with those who can least protect themselves. 

I suspect almost everyone in this room 
knows of someone whose savings, insurance, 
social security, or retirement income—care- 
fully nurtured through half a lifetime—now 
Is tragically inadequate to meet his needs. 

As rural community leaders, you are only 
too well aware of what inflation brings in 
Tising costs and taxes. 

And finally, I would point out that the 
Problem affects in equal measure the cost of 
maintaining the operations of our Goyern- 
ment, 

Never have the American people faced a 
greater challenge than this one of bringing 
a rampant inflationary momentum under 
control, 

Over recent months, our people have 
rallied vigorously to the fight to do all that 
must be done. 

There is now a vast public consciousness 
Of the scope of the menace that inflation 
Presents. There is ever-increasing expres- 
sion of the desire for fiscal policies, on the 
Part of our people and our Government, that 
Will keep our country on a sound, strong, 
and progressive economic course. 

At present, our Nation has reached the 
highest level of prosperity in our history. 
We have the healthiest, strongest economy 
America has yet known. 

Our people are enjoying higher wages and 
better living standards than ever before. 

Overall output is at record levels, and 
rising steadily, 

Employment is rising steeply. Unemploy- 
ment is falling sharply. 

For more than a year, the cost of living 

remained generally stable. 

The battle for a sound dollar is closer to 
Success than at any time in the past two 
decades. 

These are bright and encouraging facts, 
but we cannot allow them to mislead us. 

They do not mean that our battle against 

tion is over. Rather, they mean that 
We have gulned a strong vantage point from 
which to carry on the offensive. 

We face constant, heavy pressures for a 
continuation of the inflationary process, As 
a people, we must be sure to move together 
Along courses that we know will surmount 
these pressures. 

I believe our people are in wide agreement 
as to our Government's role. Our Govern- 
ment must maintain sound fiscal policies, 
With respect to spending, balancing the 
budget, taxation, financing, debt manage- 
Ment—in short, throughout its vast eco- 
nomic operations. 

This applies every bit as much to local ahd 
State governments as to our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Our governments must meet all the legiti- 
Mate needs of our people. But this must be 
done within the framework of prudent 
Spending, on a pay-ss-you-go basis, without 
extravagance, without incurring deficits 
Which add to the already staggering public 
ebts that exist, 

We must, in fact, maintain as one of our 
cone goals the reduction of the national 


A. is vital, also, that we practice good sense 
our civilian economy—our business econ- 
Omy—to keep prices from spiraling upward. 
ThA must insist upon real statesmanship 

y all who are in position to influence the 
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factors that bear on prices, and thus the 
cost of Uying. 

I urge you to keep these matters in mind 
as you go about your activities at home. As 
good citizens, building your own future and 
the future of our country, stand up strongly 
for fiscal wisdom—tfor the same sound finan- 
cial practice in Government that you follow 
in your own economic affairs. 

In this you will contribute to the strong 
and steady growth of our country. And we 
are indeed a fast-growing nation. We can 
see this fact quite clearly in the demands 
upon the postal service. 

With this in mind, let me devote the re- 
maining time to my final subject—a brief 
look Into the future of the Post Office De- 
partment and the better mall service it can, 
and should, render in the years ahead. 

In any consideration of the future, one 
paramount fact overshadows all others: our 
constantly growlng volume of mail is ex- 
pected, in 25 years, to double today's enor- 
mous annual load of over 61 billion pieces 
of mail, and more than a billion parcels. 

Any plans for the future must, in my 
judgment, be based on this fact—that ade- 
quate facilities, post offices, terminals, and 
other means, must be available to handle 
twice as much mall by 1985. And it must 
be done with the efficiency that the Ameri- 
can people well know and deserve in the 
years ahead, 

As you know, some 3,000 new post offices 
have been built in the past 634 years, 
financed by private industry and leased to 
the Department. 

Many of you are now working out of these 
new post offices, and you know intimately 
how much better and more efficient they are 
than the obsolete structures they replaced. 
You are also familiar with the greatly im- 
proved working conditions in these new 
facilities. 

This program, of course, is on a nation- 
wide basis. To meet the needs that face us, 
it will be necessary to modernize, replace or 
bulld In new communities, from 12,000 to 
15,000 post offices in the years immediately 
ahead, 

Not only do we need to replace obsolete 
post offices in expanding communities, in 
every State of the Union, but we must 
mechanize the sorting and distribution of 
the mills—especially in the large gateway 
post offices, which handle such a large pro- 
portion of our volume. 

Fortunately, we haye reached and moved 
beyond the breakthrough stage in mechaniz- 
ing postal operations, 

The. essential first step was the develop- 
ment of modern methods, comparable to 
those so effectively used by industry. 

This has been done to an impressive de- 
gree, as I belleve anyone will agree who visits 
our post office here in Washington, D.C. 
This is now the world’s most mechanized 
post office, but even it does not represent u 
plateau in our program. In that same 
building you will find even more advanced 
machines under test in our new laboratory 
operations. 

If there are any of you who have not 
visited the post office here, I would urge you 
to do so. I am sure it would be one of the 
most important and enlightening highlights 
of your visit. 

From the deyelopment of these modern 
methods, the next step is to apply them in 
key post offices throughout the country. 

This, of necessity, will take time and 
Tunds. 

But the important fact is that, after 
many years of neglect in research, engineer- 


ing, and equipment development, a respon- 


sive Congress is cooperating with the Post 
Omce Department in launching a major 
long-range program. 

The time has come when we have put a 
full-scale effort underway to provide the 
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best, most modern and most efficient service 
of which the Post Office should be capable. 

Many people do not fully realize how im- 
portant this development is to the provision 
of better mall service to people who do not 
live in the large metropolitan areas. 

In Michigan, for example, nearly two- 
thirds of all the mall going into that State 
passes through the postal facilities in De- 
troit. 

In Oregon, about one-half of the State's 
mail goes through the postal facilities of 
Portland, 

In Pennsylvania, approximately three- 
fifths of the State’s mail flows through the 
5 facilities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 


It is readily apaprent that any Improve- 
ment in the handling of mail in these gate- 
way facilities will result in better and 
speedier service in the smallest communities, 

Modern mechanization of mail handling is 
so vital to better service that our Depart- 
ment now has under contract, for completion 
by the fall of next year, a completely new 
working-laboratory post office in Providence, 
R. I. 

Serious consideration is being given to 
another laboratory post office, using different 
concepts and techniques, in another part of 
the country. 

Engineers and postal experts in these two 
post offices, as well as those in our laboratory 
here, will be constantly developing and 
checking mail handling machines and meth- 
Ods—so that the U.S. Post Office, the world's 
greatest communication system, will keep 
abreast of the opportunities provided by 
modern science and Industry. 

As you know, the ultimate goal of your 
Post Office Is the next day delivery of letter 
mail, 

The Nation is now nearly blanketed with 
our new metropolitan plan, which assures 
netx day delivery of letter mail in the large 
metropolitan areas. 

By next June, we estimate that 85 metro- 
politan areas, serving some 125 million peo- 
ple, wil be providing next day delivery, 

We are confident that we have established 
the know-how to provide next day delivery 
throughout our service. We feel certain 
that, with the help of a cooperative Congress, 
ways will be found to finance the necessary 
expenditures to asure this service to the 
American people. 

My good colleagues in the Post Office De- 
partment, let me sum up now by saying just 
this: 

All of us believe that our people will con- 
tinue to build the strongest, freest way of 
life the world will know. 

We are determined that our grandchildren 
will inherit this way of life, and no other. 

To assure this future, we must keep our 
Nation morally and economically strong. 

We must give our children a wholesome 
climate, of dignity and decency, in which to 
mature into tomorrow’s citizens. 

We must continue to build a sound and 
solid economy, free of inflation, which as- 
sures the greatest opoprtunities for all our 
people. 

We must continue to advance in science 
and technology. in Government operntions as 
well as industry—an advance in which our 
postal progress will be an important part. 

Communications are the soll in which 
knowledge is rooted, and we who operate this 
great communications system have a high 
responsibility Indeed. 

Let us make certain we uphold this trust. 
Let us continue to add luster to the proud 
traditions of the U.S: Post Office Department. 

I know you will do your part—and more. 
And in the doing, you will have the gratitude 
of 175 million fellow Americans you help to 
serve so well, : 


/ 
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Private Industry and Redevelopment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of redevelopment over large sec- 
tions of our country is a situation almost 
daily discussed in the Congress by either 
the other body or the House. This 
morning there came over my desk a re- 
lease addressed to the industrial realtors 
and bankers. This went on to say that 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light, a group of these business- 
men were going to be conducted over 
one of the major areas needing rede- 
velopment in the country—that is, the 
Pennsylvania hard coal fields. The 
reading of this enclosed notice will give 
you an idea of what they are going to 
do. It is quite commendable. 

This is an approach to the situation 
which I think may enable these districts 
to pull themselves up by their own boot- 
straps with a limited amount of aid from 
the State and Federal Government. I 
commend this to your reading as I think 
it is something new, worthwhile, and 
should produce results. It is as follows: 
INDUSTRIAL REALTORS, BANKERS TO TOUR AREA 

CoMMUNITIES 


One of the largest promotions in years 
to attract new Industry and payrolls to this 
area will take place August 27 and 28 when 
approximately 70 industrial realtors and 
bankers will tour communities in the Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, and Williams- 
port areas to inspect available shell bulld- 
ings and industrial parks. 

The industrial realtors and bankers will 
be brought here from the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark, and Baltimore areas under 
the sponsorship of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. After arriving here, they will be 
the guests of local chambers of commerce, 

Many of these industrial realtors and 
bankers represent large, nationally known 
industries in their real estate and new plant 
transactions, Such people are, therefore, 
highly important to the area's industrial de- 
velopment and economic expansion. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. personnel 
and the cooperating chambers of commerce 
plan to dramatically demonstrate the indus- 
trial potentials of these communities with 
the aim of attracting reputable and financial- 
ly sound new industries. The tour features 
the fact that better buildings are available 
in central eastern Pennsylvania at costs 
which are less than in comparable areas, 
and that the available shell buildings and 
the growing industrial parks are suitable for 
almost all types of industry. 

The tour has been so scheduled that com- 
munities will be given sufficient time to 
promote and sell their communities and fa- 
cilities. Detailed data and information on 
all industrial parks as well as outstand- 
ing, available buildings and sites will be 
supplied all the visitors. A chartered, 80- 
passenger airplane, will provide transporta- 
tion so that the group may spend the maxi- 
mum amount of time in its inspections. 

‘The industrial realtors and bankers, to- 
gether with their Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. escorts, will arrive at Avoca Airport, 
Thursday morning, August 27, to inspect the 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton areas. 
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The tour will include a new shell build- 
ing in Old Forge. The group will then 
travel by bus to Wilkes-Barre to inspect 
Crestwood Industrial Park, and the Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce will host the 
group for lunch at the Sterling Hotel. In 
the afternoon, the group will go by bus to 
Hazelton to tour Valmont Industrial Park, 
An inspection of an available industrial 
building in Freeland will follow. Dinner 
has been arranged at the Scranton Country 
Club with the Scranton Chamber of Com- 
merce as host. The visitors will spend the 
night at the Hotel Casey, Scranton. 

Friday morning, the visitors will enplane 
for Williamsport. There, they will inspect 
a shell building in the Williamsport Indus- 
trial Park; the new, most modern plant of 
Vidmar, Inc. If time permits, they will also 
visit the Williamsport Technical Institute. 
In the afternoon, the group will attend the 
Little League world series, followed by din- 
ner at Willlamsport Country Club with the 
Greater Williamsport Chamber of Commerce 
as host. Immediately following the dinner, 
the tour guests will be flown back to Phila- 
delphla and Newark airports. 


Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, by 
and large the people of my State and the 
daily newspapers which are circulated 
in my State favor passage of a strong 
and effective labor reform bill. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sampling 
of editorial comment from various news- 
papers on the recent passage by the 
House of Representatives of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor reform bill. These 
editorials are as follows: “The People’s 
Victory,” from the August 14, 1959, issue 
of the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S.C.; 
“Six Congressmen Vote Right on Labor 
Bill,” from the August 16, 1959, issue of 
the State, Columbia, S. C.: “The Solid 
Front,” from the August 15, 1959, issue 
of the Greenville News, Greenville, S. C.; 
“Georgian in the Spotlight,” from the 
August 15, 1959, issue of the Augusta 
Chronicle, Augusta, Ga.; “House Vote on 
Labor Bill Responds to People’s Demand 
for Reforms,” from the August 15, 1959, 
issue of the News and Courier, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; “Now Up to U.S. Senate,” from 
the August 15, 1959, issue of the Charles- 
ton Evening Post, Charleston, 8.C.; “Will 
of the People Pays Off in Congress,” from 
the August 15, 1959, issue of the Spar- 
tanburg Herald, Spartanburg, S. C.: 
“Plenty of Back-Home Support for Curb- 
ing Union Racketeers,” from the August 
16, 1959, issue of the Anderson Independ- 
ent, Anderson, S.C. 

In addition I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a news column by the distin- 
guished writer, Mr. David Lawrence. It 
appeared in the August 15, 1959, issue of 
the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Rock Hill (8.0.) Evening Herald, 
Aug. 14, 1959] 
Tre PEOPLE'S VICTORY 


When the U.S. House of Representatives 
yesterday approved the Landrum-Griffin 
labor bill, many newspapers termed it a 

victory for President Eisenhower. 

It is not Eisenhower’s victory. It is a vic- 
tory for the people and for union members. 

Eisenhower certainly had an instrumental 
part in the victory. His nationwide tele- 
vision address in which he threw his support 
behind the bill was undoubtedly a major 
factor in passage of the bill, 

The bill is a comparatively strong piece of 
legislation aimed at ending corruption in 
labor unions. The bill contains clauses in- 
tended to protect the rights of rank-and-file 
union members, to ban blackmail picketing 
and to require union financial reporting. 

What separates the Landrum-Griffin bill 
from others and makes it the toughest of 
the lot is that it goes further than the 
others. It would forbid most forms of or- 
ganizational picketing, would ban all sec- 
ondary boycotts and all forms of hot-cargo 
agreements, and provide criminal penalties 
for union officials who violate members’ 
rights. 

The bill is a comparatively tough one but 


apparently it is one which is needed to curb 


the power of the likes of Jimmy Hoffa of the 
Teamsters Union. 

The real winners yesterday were the people 
who need to be protected from union leaders 
who use their power for their own benefit. 
[From the State, Columbia, S. C., Aug. 16, 

1959] 


Six CONGRESSMEN VOTE RIGHT ON LABOR BILL 


We commend the six Members of the 
House of Representatives from South Caro- 
lina for their forthright “yes” vote on the 
labor reform bill. 

ASHMORE, Dorn, HEMPHILL, MCMILLAN, 
Rur, and Rivers, each answered in the 
affirmative when the roll was called. And 
they are to be praised for being in their seats 
and casting weight on the right side. 

Encouraging is the fact that when the 
bill came up for passage on Friday the 
margin of victory was considerably wider 
than when on Thursday the House had sub- 
stituted the administration-backed proposal 
for the milder measure supported by Demo- 
cratic policy leaders. On Thursday the vote 
was 229 to 201, but on third reading Friday 
the House sent the tougher bill to the Sen- 
ate by a 305 to 125 decision, a majority gain 
Overnight of from 28 to 86. This, we hope, 
is a significant omen. 

The question of labor reform is now up to 
the Senate. Let’s hope the upper House will 
do as well as the lower. Let's hope we can 
say that the South Carolina delegation in the 
Senate—JoHNsToNn and THurmMonp—voted as 
& unit, too, in favor of the stronger legisla- 
tion. 

In the House it was a coalition of southern 
Democrats and Republicans that brought 
about this great victory. Let’s hope the 
southern Democrats and Republicans will 
team up as effectively im the Senate. It 
would be a blow to good government for the 
House-approved bill to fall in the upper 
body. 


{From the Greenville (8.C.) News, Aug. 
15, 1959] 
Tue Som FRONT 
South Carolina's six Congressmen are to 
be congratulated for their unanimous vote 
in favor of the antiracketeering union bill 
which was passed by the House Friday. 
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By thelr vote, the Representatives struck 
a heavy and necessary blow at the corruption, 
brutality which has invaded the union move- 
ment, and they moved the Federal Govern- 
Ment toward restoration of balance in man- 
agement-labor disputes. 

It was, we sre sure, not an easy vote for 
some of them to make. The House Demo- 
cratic leadership, and the labor union bosses 
themselves, bitterly opposed the bill and 
used every device at their disposal to put 
pressure on all Members. 

The six South Carolinians are all Demo- 
crats, but they are South Carolinians first and 
they knew that what their constituents 
Wanted was not a “sweetheart” bill like the 
One proposed by the Democratic leadership 
but a really meaningful one; one with some 
teeth in it to gnaw away at the Hoffas and the 
Dios and the monopolistic unions which al- 
Teady hold life-and-death power over much 
of the economy. = 

The bill is much stiffer than the one 
Passed by the Senate, and it now has gone 
to a Senate-House compromise committee. It 
is not likely that any compromise can be 
reached, and it seems likely that the House- 
approved version will come before the Sen- 
ate for action sooner or later. 

The battle there promises to be as hot 
and furious as it was in the House. And 
the prosepet for Senate approval is not at 
all reassuring in view of the number of lib- 
erals on the Democratic side of the aisle. 

The eyes of South Carolinians will be di- 
rected on their two Senators and their vote 
On the wunion-control measure, Senators 
JOHNSON and THuRsroNpD have a handy guide 
to show them the way; the unanimous vote 
of their colleagues in the House. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Aug. 15, 
1959] 


GEORGIAN IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Georgians are proud of the fact that a 
Georgian is one of the cosponsors of the 
labor reform bill passed in the House of 
Representatives this week. Representative 
Pum M. Lanprum, Jasper, Ga., attorney, 18 
not as widely known nationally as are some 
Other Members of Congress, The chances are, 

ver, that he will be more and more in 
pay forefront of national affairst from now 


Mr. Lanprum has already gained a repu- 
tation in the inner circles of Congress as & 
working representative of the people, 
quite capable of making sound decisions and 
Of acting courageously to sustain his con- 
victions, 
Representative Rosent P. GRIFFIN, of Mich- 
» COsponsor of the labor reform bill, 
225 is expected to forge farther forward 
to the national spotlight. He is a Re- 
Publican and LANDRUM, of course, is a Demo- 
crat. They made an effective pair when 
they teamed up to get action on needed 
labro reforms. r 
z The Landrum-Griffin bill, of course, does 
on cover all angles of the labor problem 
it it does go farther than any of the sev- 
28 Other bills which were introduced in 
© House. It will, if Senate concurrence 
can be secured, curb some of the evils that 
eee the Nation in connection with the 
use of power by labor union leaders. 
8 the Senate should decide to adopt the 
Ouse bill, the measure could be sent on 
auickly to the White House for the Presi- 
ent's signature. Predictions have been 
made, however, that the Senate will not en- 
8 the House bill. In that case a confer- 
ae will be needed to secure an agreement 
& Compromise bill. The prediction has 
made tha strong be passed 
in the prea t no bill can 
tne ist remains to be seen. It is now up to 
te Senators of the United States to prove 
2 the People that they are not the stooges 
labor union leaders who boast of their 
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power to control legislation and utter 
threats against those who oppose their 
dictums. : 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Aug. 15, 1959] 
House Vore ON LABOR BILL RESPONDS TO 
PEOPLE'S DEMAND FOR REFORMS 


No matter what course the Senate takes, 
approval of the Landrum-Griffin bill by the 
House of Representatives has brought stern 
pressure on labor leaders to reform. The 
House vote reflected an uncompromising pop- 
wuar demand for new standards of justice 
in union dealings with employers, employees, 
and the public. 

Of the 303 Representatives who joined the 
conservative coalition to support the Lan- 
drum-Grimn bill, a substantial number 
might have ridiculed such a suggestion a 
few weeks ago, They have been underesti- 
mating the force of public sentiment favor- 
ing an anticorruption measure with teeth. 

As late as Thursday morning, the day of 
decision, experienced political observers 
failed to count correctly the number of Rep- 
resentatives whose minds were changing in 
response to demands from back home. In- 
formed opinion held that the vote might go 
either way. The prediction was for a mar- 
gin of victory razor thin. The bill passed 
by 178 votes. a 

It is not surprising that the temper of 
the Nation was so misjudged. Forty years 
have passed since the behavior of labor 
unions was called into question by substan- 
tial numbers of voters, The signs of a 
changing climate have been forgotten. 

It is fitting that the Members of the House 
should have been the first to and 
act in accordance with the new sentiment. 
That was the way the Founding Fathers 
hoped things would work. They arranged 
the structure of the Constitution to make 
the House sensitive to the wishes of the 
people. 

The shock of the setback handed to the 
union bosses may be felt even in the Senate. 
There the people's representatives are insu- 
lated to some extent from the currents of 
popular opinion. 

A straw in the wind is a hint from Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. Senator Kennepy has steadfastly op- 
posed the tough provisions of the Griffin- 
Landrum bill. He is a contender for the 
presidential nomination. Naturally he pre- 
fers the Kennedy-Ervin bill, a weaker meas- 
ure already passed by the Senate which he 
helped to write. After hearing results in 
the House, Senator KENNEDY began to talk 
of compromise, 

Sitting with Senator KENNEDY in the 
Upper Chamber are other Senators who are 
presidential hopefuls. Some of them may 
consider that the House action puts them 
in an awkward spot. . 

Before making up their minds how they 
will vote, they wili study the character of 
the groundswell of public opinion which is 
battering the labor bosses. Though it was 
slow to gather, it has developed great force. 
We predict it will be slow to recede. The 
people will remember for a long time how 
their Senators vote on this crucial issue of 
effective labor regulation. 


From the Charleston (8.C.) Evening Post, 
Aug. 15, 1969) 
Now Up ro U.S. SENATE 

If the U.S. Senate concurs with the House 
of Representatives an effective blow will be 
delivered against corruption and other abuses 
in labor unions. 

The House, backing President Eisenhower's 
plea, passed a bill aimed at vicious practices 
that have been exposed in certain flelds of 
labor-management relations. 

If enacted into law, it will ban secondary 
boycotts, blackmail picketing, and hot cargo 
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agreements; and it will provide criminal pen- 
alties for union officials who violate members’ 
rights. These evils have been particularly 
flagrant in the James Hoffa Teamsters’ re- 
gime, but by no means confined to his organ- 
ization. It is a matter of protecting rot 
only union members, but nonunion workers, 
employers, and the general public also, 

A milder bill was passed by the Senate 
some weeks ago. Thus differences remain to 
be settled between the two legislative bodies. 
The fight has thus been shifted from the 
House to the Senate. It may be that wide- 
spread public sentiment favoring the House 
bill will prompt the Senate to adopt the lat- 
ter measure. The House majority resisted 
tremendous pressure from union lobbyists, 
which suggests that the lawmakers had 
heard from the folks back home. AFL-CIO 
President George Meany opposed even the 
milder Senate measure and a tepid bill ap- 
proved by a House committee. The bill voted 
by the House had been introduced on a bi- 
partisan basis, by Representatives Pam LAN- 
prum, Georgia Democrat, and Representative 
Rosert GRIFFIN, Michigan Republican. 

The outcome of the House vote was an- 
other demonstration of the power of a coall- 
tion of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats. Most of the 95 Democrats who backed 
the bill on the first and crucial test were 
from this section. They included all six 
representatives from South Carolina, and we 
believe they merit strong commendation. 


From the Spartanburg (S. OC.) Herald, Aug. 
15, 1959 


WILL or THE PEOPLE Pays Orr IN CONGRESS 
The will of the people has had its day in 


Congress. 

The House dramatically reflected the force 
of public opinion in its adoption of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill Thursday. This was 
the only effective, and the strongest, labor 
reform bill introduced. 

The victory was in the face of such opposi- 
tion as: 

1. Such powerful Democratic leadership as 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, who usually 
has his way. 

(2) Concentrated Big Labor lobbying, the 
like of which seldom has been witnessed 
on Capitol Hill. 

8. A Senate bill of much milder nature, 
championed by the crusading Kennedy 
brothers; and the threat that strong House 
bill would invite uncompromising opposi- 
tion, resulting in no reform bill at all. 

But these forces were out of step with the 
American people. The people are fed up. 

They have seen enough of Big Labor 
leaders’ arrogance and contempt for the 
rights of individuals—union and nonunion 
alike. The crime, cruelty, crookedness and 
ugliness they have seen emerge from high 
union officers has sickened them. 

The hierarchy of Big Labor, even the 
“clean” leaders, have shown their scorn of 
public opinion by an insistent stand against 
any effective legislation. They have not 
cleaned up the outrages we have seen, and 
we have seen too much. 

Southern Congressmen deserve commen- 
dation from their people for standing strong 
on this issue. The Herald particularly con- 
gratulates the six representatives from 
South Carolina, All of them stood for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

They are Representatives ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE, ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn, L. MENDEL Rivers, JOHN J. RILEY, and 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN. 

The scene now shifts to a Senate-House 
conference committee. Its duty will be 5 
compromise the labor legislation passed 
the two branches and recommend a single 
measure. 

But the Senate itself is more the center 
of battle. The voice of the people has be- 
come more urgent, and easier heard, than 
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it was when the Senate passed its compro- 
mising legislation. 

Senators and through them the members 
of the committee will do well to listen again, 
The people are fed up and they are look- 
ing for action. 

South Carolina's Senator J. Strom THUR- 
10ND is firmly on record in favor of effective 
labor reform legislation. The position of 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON is not so clear, 

We hope they get the same opportunity to 
be counted as the House Members did. And 
the vote of the House should provide a good 
clue as to how the people back home feel 
about this thing. 


[From the Anderson (S.C.) Independent, 
Aug. 16, 1959 
PLENTY or Back-Home Support ror CURDING 
UNION RACKETEERS 


House approval of the Griffin-Landrum 
labor bill marks a bipartisan victory for the 
people over the union czarism threatening to 
strangle the Nation at a crucial period in 
history. 

The.House was confronted by three ver- 
sions of legislation. Proponents claimed 
each version was sufficient to curb racketeer- 
ing by labor union leaders. 

The House Labor Committee’s version, 
known as the Elliott bill, had the support of 
the House leadership. 

The Shelley bill was a creature of the 
labor unioneers. 

The Grifin-Landrum bill, authored by 
Representative Lanprum, of Georgia, a Dem- 
ocrat, and Representative GRIFFIN, of Michi- 
gan, a Republican, was the tough“ version; 
ie., the bill with sufficient teeth to change 
the pattern of union activities in the dis- 
orderly fields of mass picketing and escond- 
ary boycott, Just the kind of two-fisted leg- 
islation needed to cope with this problem. 

Terrific pressure was exerted by the labor 
unioneer leaders to block this bill. 

In addition to proposing curbs for union 
excesses, the bill also provided a say-so in 
union affairs for rank-and-file members. 

If there is one thing the unioncer big- 
wigs do not want it is democratic rule within 
the unions, from the ‘locals on up. 

While millions of American workers be- 
long to unions—in many cases they are 
forced to belong Hf they want to work—they 
have steadily lost voice in the way union 
affairs are run. 

The legislation passed by the House is de- 
signed to return some measure of union con- 
trol to the workers, where it belongs. The 
bill had plenty of back-home support among 
union members themselves, or else it never 
would have passed. 

The South Carolina House delegation voted 
solidly for the Griffin-Landrum measure, the 
Third District's Representative BRYAN Dorn 
among them. 

We commend the South Carolina delega- 
tion for its stand on this vital issue. 

The time has come to call a halt to union 
abuses, 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 15, 1959 
Famvre To Enacr Labor REFORM BI. WILL 
RESULT In UNDERWORLD TYRANNY 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON —Are the American people 
really aware of the disgraceful conduct of 
certain labor-union leaders and of the men- 
ace which they present today to this coun- 
try? Will the public be fooled by the claim 
that corrective legislation is not needed be- 
cause there are only a few gangsters and by 
the propaganda cry that legitimate unionism 
might be harmed by new laws? 

The answers to these questions deal with 
a phase of human rights that ls more Impor- 
tant than any other problem now before Con- 
gress. For if public opinion falters after 
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the sensational disclosures by the Senate In- 
vertigating Committee headed by Senator 
Joun L. McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
then a period of labor anarchy and under- 
world tyranny may be expected to develop in 
the coming years. 

President Eisenhower has appealed to the 
Nation to back him as he asks that Members 
of Congress, irrespective of party, be told by 
the people that the country wants strong 
legislation to correct abuses. The type of 
thing which, unfortunately, the labor unions 
themselves have been unable to remedy is 
fully explained by the report of the McClel- 
lan committee. In commenting on the af- 
fairs of the Teamsters Union—the largest in 
the country—the committee report says in 
part: 

“The power of the Teamsters Union pres- 
ident is so extraordinary that the committee 
finds the fact this power is now lodged in 
the hands of a man such as Hoffa tragic for 
the Teamsters Union, and dangerous for the 
country at large. 

“In fact, the 1958 hearings produced tes- 
timony of an even more sordid nature than 
that of the previous year, 

“Ignominy was piled on ignominy as the 
testimony wove through stories of violence, 
financial manipulations, callous repression 
of democratic rights and racketeer control. 

“This is an ugly situation. The continu- 
ing attitude of Hoffa and other teamster 
leaders that they are above the law can only 
serve to intensify the apprehensions of de- 
cent unlon members and decent people 
throughout the country. * * * 

“Time and time again the committee has 
found Hoffa to be faithless to the members of 
his own union. He has betrayed these mem- 
bers so frequently that it has become abun- 
dantly clear that Hoffa's chief interest is his 
Own advancement and that of his friends 
and cronies—a great number of whom are 
racketeers. * * > 

“In addition, Hoffa has used union funds 
for his own benefit and that of his friends. 

“Hoffa has consistently supported the in- 
terests of racketeer friends over those of his 
own members. 

“Hoffa and his chief aids have consistently 
repressed democratic rights within the union. 
union. 

“Hoffa has connived with and maneuvered 
union insurance to racketeer friends, bring- 
ing these friends gigantic profits. While 
the cost of insurance has risen, the benefits 
to the members of his union were drastically 
reduced. 

“In the history of this ccuntry it would be 
hard to find a labor leader who has so shame- 
lessly abused his members or his trust. 

“The committee is convinced that if Hoffa 
remains unchecked, he will successfully de- 
stroy the decent labor movement in the 
United States. Further than that, because 
of the tremendous economic power of the 
teamsters, it will place the underworld in a 
position to dominate American economic life 
in a period when the vitality of the Ameri- 
can economy is necessary to this country’s 
preservation in an era of world crisis. This 
Hoffa cannot be allowed to do.” 

What have the decent labor-union leaders 
done about all this? They have, of course, 
criticized Hoffa and have deplored what he 
has done. But they are not willing to back 
the kind of legislation President Eisenhower 
says is really needed to prevent Hoffa and 
his Uk from continuing to exploit the rank 
and file of American workingmen. 

No group likes restrictive legislation. Big 
business doesn't like antimonopoly laws, and 
big unionism doesn’t like the of any 
restriction either. But it is the public as a 
whole which is damaged by any abuses of 
power exercised by private groups. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
majority in Congress will rise to the occa- 
sion or whether the labor unions, with their 
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political pull and promises of bigger cam- 
paign contributions to those who do their 
bidding, will be able to scare Members of 
the House and Senate away from the legisla- 
tion that ought to be passed in order to end 
the rule of dictators, tyrants and crooks in- 
side the labcr-union movement in free 
America, 


Puerto Rico Is Diferent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. FORTER. Mr. Speaker, by any 
human measure of ability and character 
Luis Mufioz-Marin is one of the giants 
among the world’s leaders. In an article 
in the New York Times Sunday maga- 
zine, August 16, 1959, he discusses why 
“Puerto Rico Does Not Want To Be a 
State,” which under unanimous consent 
is included hereafter. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug 16, 1959] 


Puerto Rico Dors Nor Want To Bx A STATE— 
DESPITE THE EXAMPLES OP ALASKA AND 
Hawan, Says Gov. MUÑOZ Manin, Irs PRES- 
ENT COMMONWEALTH Status Brest Surrs 
BOTH THE ISLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 

(By Luis Mufioz-Marin ) 

(Luis Muñoz-Marin became the first elected 
Governor of Puerto Rico in 1948. He was re- 
elected Governor in 1952 after the territory 
had been designated a Commonwealth.) 


San Juan, P.R.—Puerto Rico, now a vigor- 
ous, self-governing Commonwealth within 
the American political system, would be 
smothered if some of its misguided stateside 
wellwishers, like Senator Dennis CHAVEZ of 
New Mexico and Representative Vicron AN- 
ruso of New York, had their way. They have 
introduced or proposed to introduce bills for 
Puerto Rican statehood. The bills have no 
chance of approval in Congress, and only 
minority support in Puerto Rico. 

Recently, in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel, an old friend greeted me, “Well, 
Governor, pretty soon we should be seeing 
you up on the Hill as a Senator from the 5 let 
State.” He meant it as a high compliment 
to Puerto Rico, and I was touched by both 
his warmth and enthusiasm. In the wake of 
Alaskan and Hawalian statehood, a similar 
status for Puerto Rico seemed logical, simple, 
and desirable to him. He melted Into the 
milling crowd of the lobby before I had an 
opportunity to outline to him the great com- 
plexities of Puerto Rico's circumstances, 
which make statehood neither logical nor 
desirable for Puerto Rico or the United 
States. 

When I say that it Is far better for Puerto 
Rico to remain a Commonwealth, it ts with 
no insensitivity to the high honor which 
statehood implies. Nor is it because we seek 
independence—we definitely do not. Nor 
does it mean we are content to be less than 
a federated state—because, definitely, we 
are not less, but only different. Nor is it be- 
cause we do not wish to share in the com- 
mon expenses of the Federal Union, of which 
we are a part in a new way—since Puerto 
Rico is now proposing a formula by which it 
‘would begin to pay into the Federal 
as its economic growth allows it to do so. 

Puerto Rico's history has been far different 
from that of Alaska and Hawall, and the 
understandable tendency to speculate on 
possible statehood for Puerto Rico after the 
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rapid accession of Alaska and Hawail can 
lead men of goodwill far astray. Puerto 
Rico was a populous island with a long his- 
tory and well-defined culture when it first 
came into the American orbit in 1898 fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. Alaska 
and Hawall, on the other hand, were sparse- 
ly settled and ripe for colonizing from the 
mainland. 

Alaska and Hawaii became incorporated 
Territories, clearly destined for cultural inte- 
gration and eventual statehood. Puerto 
Rico's special circumstances were early rec- 
ognized when it became the first unincorpo- 
tated Territory, which implied that it would 
not be slated for statehood. At the same 
time it would have been obviously contrary 
to the American spirit that Puerto Rico 
should remain a colony forever. 

Economic factors were very different, too. 
Both Alaska and Hawail have been for many 
years notably wealthier than Puerto Rico is 
even now after 14 years of rapid economic 
Progress since the end of World War H. The 
net annual average income of Hawali, and 
Probably of Alaska, is more than $1,800, very 
little below the 1957 naticnal average of 
$2,027, Puerto Rico's per capita income of 
$470 is still less than half of that of the 
lowest income State of the Union, Missis- 
sippi. Puerto Rico has littie land in rela- 
tion to population, no fuels, no significant 
mineral resources. That is why we have 
called the program by which we progress 
Operation Bootstrap. 

These economic and cultural factors have, 
since 1898, made Puerto Rico's political evo- 
lution unique, and cleerly diferent from 
that of Alaska and Hawnil. Indeed, as late 
45.1940, many sober, informed men in the 
United States considered Puerto Rico's eco- 
nomic and political problems insoluble, and 
were resigned to Puerto Rico's being a de- 
Pendent poorhouse on a kind of permanent 
dole from the Federal Troasury, a place 
where poverty and hopelessness would con- 
reed churn up social and political insta- 


It took a double-barreled attack on these 
Problems in Puerto Rico iteelf to lead to the 
relative prosperity of today, and to the vis- 
ible social and political health and vigor 
of the island. First came the attack on 
Poverty, temporarily foreclosing political de- 
bate. Only when Operation Bootstrap was 
Well under way did Puerto Rico address itself 
to finding a political status which answered 
the needs of its special relationship with 
the United States and its own economic and 
Cultural circumstances. 

To those who forget that peoples are the 
creators of political formulas and not their 
Slaves, Puerto Rico seemed to have no way 
to turn. Continued existence as a Terri- 
tory or colony was impossible, The corro- 
šive effects of colonialism, even a benevo- 
lent colonialism, could no longer be accepted, 
especially in the post-war period. Neither 
dignity, nor the swift course of ‘history, nor 
commonsense, nor the American tradition, 
would permit the continuation of such a sys- 
tem in the American context. è 

In contemplation of the inevitable end of 
Colonialism, a sterile debnto had raged for 
many years'in the island between adherents 
of independence and (those of statehood. 

© greut majority of Puerto Ricans rejected 
independence on two counts: Puerto Rico's 
economy was by then so integrated with 
that of the United States that separation 
Would have meant economic suicide’ and, 
*qually important, Puerto Ricans had de- 
veloped a deep and genulne attachment for 
thelr fellow United States citizens and for 
United States Political institutions, 

The great majority also rejected the pos- 
Sibility of statehood as totally unrealistic. 
Economically, statehood then would have 
meant another form of ruin for Puerto Rico 
Abd still would, as we shall see in a moment. 
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The circumstances called for the same kind 
of political pioneering which created the 
Original Thirteen States themselves—a new 
projection which would be in the spirit of 
the 20th century, taking due recognition of 
the mutual interests of both the United 
States and Puerto Rico. The concept of a 
self-governing commonwealth had been 
foreseen as long ago as 1912 by Henry L. 
Stimson, then Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Taft. With farsighted statesmanship, 
Stimson observed that he saw no incon- 
sistency between U.S. citizenship for Puerto 
Ricans and the ideal that Puerto Rico should 
have, when ready for it, completely autono- 
mous local government within the American 
system. 

This is essentially what happened when 
Puerto Rico became a commonwealth in 
1952. The official Spanish translation is 
Estado Libre Asociado—Associated Free 
State: Puerto Rico, in the generic sense of 
the term, is a new kind of state. Puerto 
Ricans are U.S. citizens, sharing with their 
fellow citizens in the continental United 
States a common defense, a common foreign 
policy, a common market, a common cur- 
rency, and the operation of practically all 
Federal laws. Puerto Ricans differ from 
other Americans in that they do not. vote 
in national elections, have no voting repre- 
sentation in Congress, and have, on the 
other hand, autonomy in directing their local 
affairs, including the collecting and spending 
of their own taxes. 

Nearly 7 years after its hopeful inception, 
how is the Commonwealth doing? It is do- 
ing remarkably well, I am happy to report. 
“Operation Bootstrap” has raised the per 
capita income from $121 in 1940 to today’s 
$470. Living standards have virtually 
doubled in 15 years, perhaps the most rapid 
economic advance in any underdeveloped 
region in the world. 

Certainly development has been dramatic 
enough to attract high officials, technicians, 
and students from all over the world to 
study our methods. Nearly 9,000 visitors 
from 107 different countries—from Nepal to 
Saudi Arabia, from Morocco to Bolivia—have 
studied how we have raised life expectancy 
from 46 years in 1940 to 68 years today, how 
we are rapidly winning the fight against U- 
literacy and how a whole people can be 
raised, in a few years, from despair and deep- 
est poverty to relative prosperity and dy- 
namic purposefulness. 

The creation of the Commonwealth had 
political as well as economic lessons for the 
world. It was a notable achievement, in 
the postwar era, to end a colonial relation- 
ship in stich a constructive, fruitful manner, 
devoid of the bitterness and violence which 
characterized the end of colonialism in many 
parts of Asia, the Near East, and Africa. 
Puerto Rico clearly gave the le to the per- 
sons (Communists and others) who are al- 
ways ready to raise the cry of “imperialism” 
against the United States. It was patently 
impossible to square imperial exploitation 
with a people who are self-governing, who 
sent 40,000 of their sons into the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict (80 percent 
of them volunteers) and who are so efec- 
tively dramatizing the quality of U.S. de- 
mocracy to thousands of earnest observers 
from all over the world. 

The dignity of self-government has not 
only engendered an explosion of energy in 
economic affairs in Puerto Rico but has seen 
a lively ferment in cultural realms as well. 
No one who has visited Puerto Rico recently 
can be immune to the feellng that things 
are happening. The Casals Festival, lively 
drama, ballet, opera, and symphony orches- 
tra seasons are all part of the energized local 
scene. Puerto Rican painting and writing 
are in obvibus renaissance. A people with 
new pride and new confidence and new cre- 
ativity are clearly on the march. 
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In the light of this progress, it may seem 
strange that the sterile debate regarding 
Possible statehood at any time in the fore- 
seeable future should have been revived in 
Puerto Rico. Certainly persons who make 
any serious study of Puerto Rico's economics 
are aware that statehood, at this time, or for 
many generations to come, would mean a 
fatal crash for the island. It would be like 
a fully loaded airplane about to be airborne 
having half its motors suddenly stopped. 

Federal taxes would about double the al- 
ready high taxload that the Commonwealth 
must Impose upon itself in order to keep its 
public works and public services in line with 
its rapid economic development. Federated 
statehood would mean either breaking the 
back of the taxpayer and thus making fur- 
ther economic development impossible or 
cutting the public services so drastically that 
their decay would constitute a bottleneck 
tor privats enterprise and economic develop- 
ment. 

There has been nothing automatic about 
Puerto Rico's progress to date. Oniy hard, 
uphill work has brought it about. And while 
this progress has been notable enough to 
attract interest in many countries, our living 
standards, as I have indicated, are still far 
below those of the mainland United States. 

The Federal Government has long been 
cognizant of the different economic situa- 
tions of Puerto Rico and the harsh handicaps 
imposed by a population concentration of 
658 persons per square mile in a mountainous 
island with virtually no resources. Never, 
since Puerto Rico was first associated with 
the United States, has the Federal Govern- 
ment applied Federal taxes here. This was 
to give the island a chance of economic de- 
velopment as well as to honor the principle 
of “no taxation without representation.” 
Without this to compensate for the other dis- 
advantages I have mentioned, Puerto Rico 
would still be in deepest poverty, 

Most Federal grants-in-aid apply in Puerto 
Rico. These grants, like those allowed to the 
States, are apportioned on the theory that 
they will benefit the United States as a 
whole. Matching funds for buliding certain 
roads and for hospital construction are cases 
in point. 

The United States tariff Is collected in 
Puerto Rico om foreign imports—which, by 
the way, are few, since most of our trade is 
with the United States—but the receipts go 
into the Commonwealth treasury after the 
cost of collection is deducted. In this way 
American manufacturers are protected from 
foreign competition while the Puerto Rican 
treasury is benefited. This ts Important be- 
cause Puerto Rico is one of the world’s great- 
est per-capita consumers of United States 
products, spending $700 million a year on 
them. The Federal excise tax on Puerto 
Rican rum, while It serves to protect Ameri- 
can distillers, also reverts to the Common- 
wealth. 

On the other hand, our association with 
the United States imposes some penaltles on 
the Puerto Rican economy, for which our 
treasury is not compensated. Under the 
Sugar Act of 1946, for example, Puerto Rico 
loses considerable potential income by being 
denied the right to refine more than 11 per- 
cent of its own sugar production. In addl- 
tion, shipping rates between Puerto Rico and 
U.S. ports sre artificially high because they 
are governed by the coastwise shipping laws 
confining cargoes to American vessels, While 
these laws have the legitimate objective of 
subsidizing U.S. shipping for defense pur- 
poses, in practice they place a heavy share 
of this defense load on Puerto Rican con- 
sumers. 

From the U.S. point of view, the accession 
of a state unable to pay Federal taxes except 
at the cost of economic ruin is obviously 
inconceivable. Puerto Rico, which as a Com- 
monwealth is a showcase of American de- 
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mocracy before thë world, would, as a feder- 
ated state, become exactly the opposite: an 
economy iń shambles, having to be kept aliye 
by a WP.A. type of charity, with a people 
far more hopeless than during the worst of 
the great depression, 

Nor has the United States the desire or in- 
terest. to force the cultural assimilation of 
Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico, Indeed, the 
fact that Puerto Ricans are probably the most 
bilingual people in the hemisphere, with deep 
understanding of and ties to both their fel- 
low U.S. citizens and their Latin neighbors, 
has made Puerto Rico a valuable meeting 
place for people and ideas at a time when 
Latin America is in a state of farreaching 
fux. Its unique position has been an un- 
doubted assets for the United States in 
sensing changing currents in Latin America, 
and in translating its hemisphere policy into 
action. 

But even now, however limited our means, 
Puerto Rico wants to make it clear that it 
intends to begin contributing to the Federal 
Treasury as its economic circumstances per- 
mit. There is now a bill before Congress 
whose purpose is to define the permanent 
association of Puerto Rico with the United 
States. One principle is clearly established: 
That Puerto Rico wishes, of Its own accord 
and within its abilities, to help shoulder the 
Federal burden by contributing money to the 
Federal Government and by performing some 
functions in Puerto Rico now underwritten 
by US. taxpayers, 

Puerto Rico is not looking for a free ride. 
On the contrary, it is just as anxious to 
carry its share of the financial load as its 
sons were to risk their lives in Europe and 
Korea—as a matter of pride and dignity, as 
our contribution to the whole. 

When the strident chorus of nationalism 
begins to fade in Europe, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa, some ingenious formula may 
permit the rational regrouping of new and 
old sovereign units on a sounder economic 
basis, just as the United States and Puerto 
Rico found a workable formula. The world 
has become too small, too complex, too inter- 
dependent to permit indefinite political frag- 
mentation at the price of widespread pov- 
erty. Where blind insistence on rigid, 19th 
century style sovereignty exists in defiance 
of economic logic, new forms of federalism 
are called for. Puerto Ricans are proud that 
they are contributing to the American polit- 
ical system a new form of federalism. 

In dedicating the Puerto Rico Supreme 
Court Bullding, Chief Justic Earl Warren ex- 
pressed this in words that remind us of the 
creative political genius of the United States: 

“In the sense that our American system is 
not static, in the sense that it Is not an end 
but the means to an end—in the sense that 
it is an organism intended to grow and ex- 
pand to meet varying conditions and times 
in a large country—in the sense that every 
governmental effort of ours is an experi- 
ment—so the new institutions of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico represent an 
experiment—the newest experiment and per- 
haps the most notable of American govern- 
mental experiments in our lifetimes.” 

A new way of abolishing colonialism has 
been born. 


Problems of the Migratory Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr, 
President, the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald published this week three 
articles which should be of interest to 
all who are concerned about economic 
and social justice. The author, Lau- 
rence Stern, discusses the migratory 
workers of Maryland. He tells why most 
citizens ignore the problems of migra- 
tory workers, and why a few are deeply 
concerned. He also describes the initial 
moves made by the Maryland Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
first two articles of this series printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald] 

MARYLAND'S MIGRANTS Hrr BY Bap WEATHER— 
HUNGER SPECTER RAISED ror VAST FORGOTTEN 
HORDE 

(By Laurence Sterm) 

Tally McNeil lives in a dingy, one-room 
shack on the Eastern Shore with his pregnant 
wife, five children and his worries. 

They share three cots, a two-burner stove 
and a gnawing uncertainty over where the 
next dollar will come from. 

“In the last 2 days I ain't picked more than 
$2 worth of tomatoes,” said Tally, head 
hunched between his husky shoulders. “That 
don’t buy us much.” 

When the harvest Is good, a migrant picks 
until his knees are sore and his back aches. 
In a bad season, there is the specter of empty 
stomachs for himself and his family, 

Maryland's newly established Commission 
on Migratory Labor is looking into the living 
and working conditions of thousands of 
migrants like Tally who annually pour into 
the Shore's great truck farming belt. 

DROUGHT, RAINS HALVE CROP 

This summer the Shore has been hit by 
a devastating combination of drought and 
heavy rain. Because of the weather, there 
has been only half the usual crop of toma- 
toes, cucumbers, beans and peppers. 

Nevertheless, Tally McNeil, his parents, five 


-brothers and two sisters will be back from 
‘Pompano, Fla., next year to gamble again 


with nature, just as they have for the last 
11 years. 

Last summer 5,455 migrants swarmed into 
Maryland to pick the crops and haul them 
to cannerles and other markets. Most are 
Negroes from Florida. Others come from 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana. 

The tri-State Eastern Shore lies along one 
of the three broad corridors through which 
some 1 million American and foreign mi- 
grants stream northward each year as crops 
ripen, 

Another waves moves upward through the 
tier of Midwestern States and a third comes 
up through California. 

Waddell’s Migratory Camp, where the Me- 
Nells live, was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment to house Bahamians and Jamaicans 
brought there during the war years to relleve 
the farm manpower shortage. 

It was taken over by the Dorchester Coun- 
ty Truck Growers Association and is operat- 
ed by the State department of employment 
security. 

BETTER THAN MOST CAMPS 

Waddell’s may be worse than some camps 
in a three-county area surveyed by the 
Washington Post. But it is better than 
most. 

There are 53 weathered frame shacks 
jammed into. a large, circular clearing. As 
many as 140 laborers, their wives and chil- 
dren make their home there during the peak 
of the 4-month harvesting season, 
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The camp yard is littered with empty half- 
pint bottles, beer cans, and other debris, 
A group of children play around a smolder- 
ing pile of leaves. 

Inside a cabin you hear a woman singing 
and several pairs of hands clap in rhythmic 
unison. 

At each corner of the camp stands a row of 
outdoor privies, doors yawning open. 

Living accommodations at Waddell’s: and 
nearby Preston camp come in two sizes. 

Most of the migrants live in small shacks, 
8- by 10-foot cubicles equipped with cots, a 
small cook stove and a light bulb, Rent, $2 
a week, 

LARGER FAMILY MODEL 

The model for larger families is almost 
double the floor area and has a higher roof. 
Rent $4. 

This price distinction 1s not respected by 
the swarms of mosquitoes and files which 
infest the camps. Oficiais say that all the 
cabins were once screened. 

Sometimes screens are ripped out so that it 
is easier to toss out garbage or dirty dish- 
water. Or else they just deteriorated. 

“The migrants have become adjusted to 
this life," said the Rev. Carlton W. Veazey, 
a 23-year-old Howard University divinity 
student. As a member of the National 
Council of Churches migrant ministry, Mr. 
Veazey has five migrant camps under his 
supervision. 

“I know deep in my heart that they want 
better things. They are doing an important 
job in harvesting the crops. I feel they are 
entitled to better facilities,” he said. 

With the help of the camp managers, the 
young minister fixed up a room for religious 
services where half of the camp’s inhabit- 
ants come to worship each week. 

Across Route 331 from Weddell’s camp a 
group of pickers combed a field for small 
“Italian” tomatoes—the remnants of this 
year’s spoiled harvest. 

A picker gets 15 cents a basket for small 
tomatoes and 10 cents for large ones. An 
additional 3 to 5 cents a basket goes to his 
crew leader—the man who recruited him 
and brought him North. 

ONE HUNDRED BASKETS A HEAD 

When the harvest is plentiful a hardwork- 
ing crew will pick from early morning to twi- 
light, averaging as much as 100 baskets a 
head. 

“You crawl along on your knees,” ex- 
plained William McNeill. “When they begin 
to hurt you stand up and pick. When your 
back starts bothering you, down on your 
knees again.” 

Beulah Simmons, a graying, dignified 
woman in her mid-forties keeps count of 
the baskets, Other women and children 
pick in the fields along with the men. 

“We can't count children as workers,“ ex- 
plained one camp official. “But whether we 
count them or not, they'll be picking in the 
fields with their parents.“ 

For infants and toddlers, makeshift nur- 
series are set up in the trucks and buses 
which carry the migrant to the fields. 

Geraldine Simmons is a bright, attractive 
18-year-old. She had to drop out of her 
sixth grade class in Apaka, Fla., 2 weeks 
early to come north with her parents. 

Next month she will enroll at Hurlock 
School, some 3 miles from the camp, until 
they leave for home in mid-October, 

“Do you have much trouble catching up 
with your schoolwork when you get home?” 
she was asked. 

“Naw,” she replied. “Not too much.” 
MARYLAND'S Micratory Workers—Crew 
Leaver's Rote Purs Him in MIDDLE 
(By Laurence Stern) 

Each spring, crew leader John Graham 
loads up his battered schoolbus with work- 
ers and hauls them from Florida to Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore. 
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To the 55 pickers in his crew, Graham 
1s a combination of policeman, father, bank- 
er and boss. i 

A grizzled, friendly man of 50, he has a 
reputation of dealing fairly with his work- 

fers. Some crew leaders, on the other hand, 
are known to explolt their crews ruthlessly. 

Crew leaders like Graham form the elite 
of an army of 1 million migrant workers who 

est the Nation's crops. The farmer de- 
Pends on him for manpower and the picker 
looks to him for a livelihood. 

I talked to crew leaders and pickers alike 
in the three Eastern Shore counties where 
Maryland’s migratory population is most 
heavily concentrated, Dorchester, Somerset, 
and Caroline, 

One leader at Somerset Migratory Camp 
near Princess Anne drives a shiny, new Olds- 
mobile and owns a fleet of six trucks. An- 
Other was barely scraping along with a dl- 
lapidated moving van. 

PEOPLE PENNED IN TRUCKS š 

Most of the trucks in the migratory camps 

neither seats nor benches. As many as 

40 men, women and children are penned into 

these vehicles for the 900-mlle trip. If they 

oe lucky they may find a bean hamper to 
on, 


In June, 1957, a truck carrying 41 migrant 
Workers crashed in North Carolina. The 
death toll was 21. 

Six months later the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopted a safety code for trans- 
Portation of migrants. Among other things, 
it requires that a secure seat be furnished 
for each passenger. 

Each winter Graham and other crew lead- 
ers sit down with Maryland employment 
Oficials in Florida and chart a work sched- 
We for the following year. The labor pro- 
durement agent is armed with a Hst of work 
Orders from farmers back home, 

A crew leader's earnings may run as high 
as $10,000 in a season or as low as $800, de- 
bending on the quality of the harvest and 
the size of his work force. 

The basic economic cards of the migratory 

system are stacked heavily in his favor. 


GETS FLAT COMMISSION 


A crew leader is paid a flat commission for 
each basket of tomatoes. This share varies 
3 to 5 cents a basket. The picker gets 
10 cents. 
By the season's end the crew leader may 
earn more than 10 times as much as one of 
laborers. In the field he oversees the 
Workers but does not do any picking himself, 
a Migrant workers first came to the Shore 
uring World War I when the pinch on 
Th cultural manpower was at its worst. 
ey have been coming back ever since. 
ec the farmer can harvest his tomato, 
hing cucumber, and pepper crops by ma- 
ne there will always be a market for the 
Migrant. 
z He is the cement that holds the Shore's 
economy together. The farmer is 
first to admit it. 
“Without the migrant our canning indus- 
Would just have to shut down,” main- 
Robert McWilliams, who runs 6 farms 
SPrawling over nearly 1,000 acres in upper 
ester County. 
CANNERY Is KING 
5 In the Eastern Shore's agricultural bread- 
1 the cannery is king. 
either everyone agrees that the migrant is 
Char necessary or desirable, least of all 
ot les Cornish who is Jone Negro member 
the Cambridge city council. 
ue Migrant undercuts our domestic 
» Bald Cornish. “These people are 
11 B exploited by their own crew leaders. 
the farmer was willing to pay a decent 
meee would be able to get plenty of local 
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Cornish owns a bus service. In the days 
before the migrants arrived he carried local 
farm laborers to the fields, 

“A good many of the local Negroes feel 
the way I do,” said Cornish. “The migrants 
have taken something away from them.“ 


Soviets in Secret Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Los Angeles 
Herald Express calls attention to our 
peculiar inclination to show off our in- 
nermost secrets to our worst enemies, 
The editorial also pays tribute to our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 


GLENARD P. Lrpscoms, for his protest to. 


the State Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission for allowing visit- 
ing Communists to see and photograph 
our industrial secrets. 

The editorial follows: 

- SOVIETS IN SECRET PLACES 

In these modern days when the tendency 
in some quarters is to hand the Commu- 
nists (American and foreign) whatever they 
desire, it is encouraging to know that we 
have at least some congressional watch- 
dogs on the job. > 

Los Angeles Congressman GLENARD P. 


Lipscoms has protested sharply to the State 


De t and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and has demanded to know who au- 
thorized the tour of the University of Cal- 
Hornia Radiation Laboratory by Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier Kozloy. 

Declaring that “we're just too soft,” Con- 
gressman Lipscoms remarked: 

“Tt is ridiculous for us to go ahead blindly 
showing them all over the Nation when 
there is no place they go that they are not 
looking for information to advance their 
cause—the destruction of our form of gov- 
ernment.” 

It seems like playing with fire to invite 
our enemies into our A-laboratories, even 
though some officials assert the Soviet vis- 
itor only saw “fundamental unclassified re- 
search equipment.” If it was so unim- 
portant, why not just show him the Golden 
Gate Bridge? 

Adding fuel to the fire were other dangor- 
ous incidents. 

Soviet photographers were allowed to 
photograph at close range in stéel and auto- 
mobile factories, focusing on intricate auto- 
mation and other machinery, which dne steel 
official called industrial espionage. 

They also photographed industrial and de- 
tense areas which easily could become plc- 
torial targets of destruction in the event 
of a Soyiet-United States war. 

And it was clearly evident that anti-United 
States propaganda for the Russian people 
was being produced in wholesale quantity, 
with the Soviet cameramen photographing 
only hovels, slums, poorly dressed children 
and older people as illustrations of “living 
standards.” 

Meanwhile, Vice President Nom is getting 
a cautious reception from Soviet officials to 
his request to be allowed to visit Russian 
areas rarely opened to foreigners. 

And Soviet Premier Khrushchey continues 
to voice loud threats of Soviet destruction 
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of the United States unless 
ee we toe the proper 

Mr. Nixon correctly analyzed the situation 
when, at the recent dedication of the Los 
0 gee Arena, he declared: 

v e ov is talking ce 
Ehrushchey is talking war and 88 
Moscow. * We should be courteous but 
under no circumstances fail to stand up for 
what we believe.” 

Mayor Mariani, of Detroit, and Governor 
Williams, of Michigan, may not have been 
sọ adroit or diplomatic in their reception of 
the Soviet visitor. But they made it Plain 
that many Americans do not go along with 
the attitude of some official and private big- 
wigs who scrape and bow every time a Soviet 
higher-up deigns to smile at them. 


Dam at Rampart on the Yukon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
public works appropriation bill, an ex- 
cellent bill, which we trust will shortly 
become law, contains an item of great 
importance not only to Alaska but to 
our entire Nation. It is a $50,000 appro- 
priation for further studies leading to 
the construction of a great dam at Ram- 
part on the Yukon. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an address on the subject 
of this dam entitled “The Big One,” by 
Harold L. Moats, Chief of the Civil 
Works Planning Branch of the Corps 
of Engineers, which was delivered at the 
eighth annual meeting of the Alaska 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
on August 7, 1959. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Bia One 

It has been said that without dreamers 
there is no progress, I would like to spend 
a few minutes discussing a dream which is 
truly fabulous. 

For some years people have spoken of a 
dam in Rampart Canyon on the Yukon about 
100 air miles northwest of Fairbanks, Lots 
of talk, but nothing accomplished. 

It was not until the Corps of Engineers 
started our report on the water resources of 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim River Basins in 
the fall of 1954 that any serious considera- 
tion was given at this site. 

With a small staf! and little money we 
nave made a preliminary evaluation of the 
water resources of the Yukon and Kushok- 
wim River Basins. The report is now near- 
ing final form and we expect that it will be 
submitted in late November or early Decem- 
ber. In our studies of the water resources 
of Alaska we have found it possible to de- 
velop about 18,500,000 kilowatts of hydro- 
power, This, compared to the 25,500,000 in- 
stalled hydropower in the smaller 48, pro- 
vides our long-range planners with some in- 
teresting facts to play with. 2 

The major part of this potential power, 
some 11,300,000 kilowatts, is found at nine 
sites in the Yukon and Kuskokwim River 
basins. 
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This morning I would like to tell you of 
some of the things our preliminary studies 
have revealed about the big one. 

The Rampart Canyon site on the main 
stem of the Yukon River can be developed 
to produce about 3,700,000 kilowatts of 
prime power. The installed capacity would 
be 4,760,000 kilowatts. A concrete gravity 
dam 1,300 feet long at present water level, 
2,700 feet long at the crest and 500 feet high 
will develop a usable head of about 440 feet. 
The regulated flow would be about 118,000 
cubic feet per second. 

Big figures alone mean little to most of 
us; let us relate them to others that most 
of us have seen. 

At Rampart Canyon, the dam, with-only 
about three-fourths of the volume of the 
dam at Grand Coulee, will impound enough 
water to warrant an installed capacity of 
4,760,000 kilowatts; about 2½ times the 
present installed capacity at Grand Coulee. 

The area and capacity of the reservoir is 
interesting. The reservoir will cover an 
area of about 10,700 square miles, or an area 
about 10 percent greater than Lake Erie. 
Due to the great area of the reservoir, it is 
anticipated that the seasonal drawdown will 
be under 4 feet. The total reservoir storage 
will be about 1,300 million acre-feet, better 
than 40 times the storage at Lake Mead be- 
hind Hoover Dam. 

There are many interesting areas of specu- 
lation that open up as we study this tre- 
mendous project. 

What, if any, will be the effect of this 
large reservoir on the climatic regime? It is 
almost certain that this area of water would 
increase precipitation to some extent. The 
water mass would cause the mean annual 
temperature to rise—how much we cannot 
say—but assuming that it might be 2 or 3 
degrees, it is interesting to note that a few 
days longer growing season would enhance 
the agricultural potential of the region. 

It has been said that the reservoir area 
contains enough timber to sustain a small 
pulp mill during the filling period. 

The short but extremely pleasant summer 
weather of the region might well induce 
recreational activities here that would com- 
pare favorably with those at some of the 
popular reservoirs in more populated areas. 

Let us look more closely at the structure 
itself. The dam will be a gravity arch 
structure with adequate fish-handling fa- 
cilities. Cargo-handling facilities would be 
constructed in lieu of locks. Because of the 
huge reservoir capacity, it is anticipated that 
a spillway, for safety, will never be 
used, and it is tentatively planned that the 
spillway function will be provided by a rup- 
ture section in the low earth levee which 
will close the saddle in the Texas Creek 
drainage opposite the main dam. 

Power will be developed by seventeen 
280,000-kilowatt generators. 

It is anticipated that ultra high voltage 
transmission, probably about 500,000 volts, 
will serve ice free industrial sites at Valdez, 
Anchorage, Whittier, and Seward. Fair- 
banks and other interior communities, as 
well as many mining operations, will be 
served by conventional transmission lines. 

The construction of the dam in. stages 
will probably not prove feasible because of 
the high cost of mobilizing men and equip- 
ment. Our tentative plan therefore is to 
initially construct the entire dam and to 
install four or five of the 280,000-kilowatt 
generators. Installation of the remaining 
generators will follow as the load develops. 

estimates indicate that the 
cost of this initial installation, including 
transmission to one ice-free tidewater Indus- 
trial site will be about $900 million and that 
the delivered cost will be about 5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. The total installation will 
cost about $1,340 million and the kilowatt 
hour cost at the tidewater sites mentioned 
above will be reduced to about 344 mills, 
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Based primarily on these results of our 
preliminary studies, the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Senate, at the request of Sen- 
ator GRUENING, on April 24 of this year, 
directed that the Corps of Engineers make 
a detailed study of the Rampart Canyon 
hydroelectric site. We anticipate that this 
study will require 4 years to complete and 
that we will receive an initial allotment of 
funds to start the work this fiscal year. 

Many times during the last few years I have 
been told we were wasting our time and the 
taxpayers’ dollars, dreaming of a dam that 
would never be built. 

Years ago, skeptics talked just like that 
about development of the Columbia River 
and the Pacific Northwest. It is my firm be- 
lief that industrialists are just as alert as 
they were 25 years ago. I know that the 
power demand is now much greater than it 
was then and it is inconceivable that this 
mighty giant will continue to lie dormant 
in the face of such need. 

Rampart Canyon, the big one, is Alaska's 
most valuable resource, and as it is de- 
veloped Alaska will take her rightful place 
in the family of States contributing richly 
to the economy of the Nation and to the 
welfare of the whole free world. 


What I Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
which appeared in the June 1959 issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly: 

WHAT I BELIEVE 
(By James A. Farley) 

(A lifelong Democrat who was born at 
Grassy Point, N.Y., 71 years ago, James A. 
Farley received his first appointment under 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith as port warden of New 
York in 1918. He served as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee from 1932 
to 1940, and he bore the heaviest political 
responsibility in the advent and develop- 
ment of the New Deal. He mastered the 
complexity of party organization with a 
direct, man-to-man approach. In this article 
he tells how he went about it.) 


I was born at Grassy Point, N. T., on the 
west bank of the Hudson. My parents were 
of Irish descent and profoundly religious. I 
inherited from both a strong physique, a 
good home, and I hope, some sense of humor. 
While I was still a very young boy, my father 
died as the result of a kick from a horse, 
But the benediction of his affection and the 
example of his personal honor had already 
descended to his children. My mother never 
faltered as the full burden of responsibility 
fell upon her young shoulders. She taught 
us that working was part of living and both 
were the gift of God. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread" was not God's 
punishment to Adam but the first step to 
man’s salvation, at least as taught in the 
Farley household. 

Of course, we didn’t have much choice, but 
under my mother's leadership we spent no 
time or energy lamenting the lack of it, At 
that time, the principal way to improve your 
affairs was by improving yourself. Some ex- 
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pensive psychological excuses have been de- 
veloped in the latter decades, but I am old- 
fashioned enovgh to think that the most 
reasonable of excuses are not substitutes for 
Ben Franklin's yardstick of actual perform- 
ance, 

I early became interested in politics. 
Grassy Point was a misnomer, politically; it 
was the one thing neither party allowed to 
grow under its feet. This was particularly 
true of a Democrat in Rockland County. 
Grassy Point is a community in the town of 
Stony Point, up which Mad Anthony Wayne 


_ was carried on a litter to victory. All of his 


sentries together couldn't have marched as 
many miles as I did, door to door, in the 
forlorn cause of the Stony Point Democrats. 
And General Wayne couldn't possibly have 
telt a fuller flush of victory than I when I 
was elected town clerk. This face-to-face 
personal contact I believe to be the heart 
and core of the American system. There is 
no substitute forit. In the week prior to the 
1936 election I mailed more than 8,000 letters 
to every county chairman, vice chairman, 
city chairman, State chairman, and the 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. In a few weeks following the elec- 
tion I sent more than 26,000 letters of con- 
gratulation and thanks to the successful 
Democratic candidates for county, city, State, 
legislative, congressional, and senatorial 
Offices. I knew the contents of the letters, 
which I signed myself because many were 
going to men and women whom I knew inti- 
mately and who were active in the Demo- 
cratic Party and instrumental in its great 
victories. I signed all the letters “Jim” be- 
cause I realized that the personal touch 
would be helpful and, incidentally, save time 
instead of signing my full name. At any 
rate, no one had to instruct me on the Impor- 
tance of the postal system when I became 
postmaster general, 

On the east bank of the Hudson, some 
time before the loss of my father, another 
young boy, Franklin Delano Rooseyelt, had 
lost his father. We were to be joined by 
the flow of events, far more than by the 
river which flowed past our doors. Oddly, 
we were to separate eventually (against a 
third term) into which his grandfather had 
been born and into which my grandfather 
had come as an immigrant. 

So much has been written about the split 
between F. D. R. and myself that our long 
years of close cooperation are often over- 
looked. Actually, when Mr. Roosevelt took 
office to handle the crisis of 1933, the Jeffer- 
sonian concept of complete unity of legis- 
lative and executive departments through a 
party responsible to the people was the 
modus operandi, The President delegated 
the passage of legislation to me as chalr- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. It is interesting to note, as Speaker 
Raysurn has pointed out, that of the hun- 
dred and more major acts passed at that 
time, not one has been repealed and by far 
the overwhelming majority have been ac- 
cepted by both parties as basic legislation. 

But here and now, I should like to iden- 
tify the philosophy, as I saw it, behind 
that social legislation, On March 4, 1933, 
when Mr. Roosevelt took his oath of office, 
there were serious flaws in our national 
patterns, moral as well as economic. By 
moral, I mean that a vast preponderance 
of the American people over the age of 60 
were dependent upon relatives for support. 
Also, millions of children who should have 
been at school were working. Collective 
bargaining was a theoretical illusion. Com- 
pany towns and company stores were & 
polite expression for economic serfdom. 
We eliminated these sinkholes, But it 
seems to me that the philosophy underly- 
ing these p: has been badly 
out of its original meaning and intent. 
More particularly, to build a floor over 8S 
community of quicksand is quite different 
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from putting a ceiling over the productive 
and creative elements of the individual, It 
is one thing to put in a minimum wage- 
level, it is quite another to put a ceiling 
on personal incentives, which our present 
hodgepodge tax system does. 

At cradle and for some time after, and at 
graveside and for some time before, a hu- 
man being often needs assistance, People 
Occasionally need crutches, too, but these 
aids are only a substitute for the moment 
When the person can stand on his own two 
feet. Accordingly, to see purely remedial 
measures transformed into a cradle-to-grave 
Philosophy under the so-called security pro- 
rams of welfare states is, in my opinion, 
as silly as to argue that crutches were In- 
Vented as substitutes for legs. Welfare 
States develop a wheelchair philosophy in 
able-bodied people, and I am against both. 
It seems to me it is American to hate de- 
pendence of any kind. The Indians no 
longer accept the idea of the Great White 

er at Washington; indeed, they now 
have good reason to know there never was 
one. Idols, including welfare states, no- 
torlously have feet of clay. The best in- 
Surance against the clay feet of idols is to 
Stand on your own. 

Ironically enough, because I have favored 
and favor—every bit of progressive legisla- 
tion to distribute risk, the conservatives re- 
Bard me as a liberal. And because I insist 
that the distribution of common risk can 
never be a substitute for individual effort, 
the liberals regard me as a conservative. 

A great deal has been written about the 
Personal teamwork of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and myself, much of it inaccurate. 
I know the warm comradeship which ex- 
isted between us, and he was as close a 
friend of mine as I was of his. We fought 
together in his first two presidential cam- 
Paigns. During those first two terms we 
worked side by side, and there was never a 
question of either, as a man, being below or 
above the other. 

But when our paths separated in 1940, our 
diferent backgrounds were contrasted in 
Teams and reams of copy. Those who had no 
insight into the facts offered the erroneous 
explanation that a great social gulf had al- 
te existed between us. I practically had 
to oe the continued suggestion that I was 

injured underdog, a barefoot boy done 
Wrong by an unfeeling Grotonlan. What 
Particularly irked me were the background 
articles emphasizing my quote humble un- 
Song I am an American of 
ish descent. I have known many people 
Of Irish descent. Fat, thin, tall, short— 
cious, taciturn, ebullient, and morose— 

ut never in my life have I met a humble 
ear It just doesn’t run in the strain. The 
aa uu that I have met few men of Irish 
escent who were not their own figurative 
Secretaries of state. Whatever else they may 
k, It isn't opinions or the willingness to 

t for them. As to authenticity as Ameri- 
8 while the Mayflower passenger list will 
17 in yain for thelr names, 16 Kellys, 

Murphys, and hundreds of others of old 

zod ancestry have won the Congressional 

al of Honor—enough to assure even the 

ai ed that the credentials of Ameri- 
ns of Irish descent are in order. 

And, frankly, I resented the inference that 
those whose fathers’ homes happened to be 
pbs propertied than my mother's were more 

Ndowed than I. As to material advantages, 
© same three R's were taught at Grassy 
is nt as at Groton and St. Marks, There 
no royal road to learning, whether your 
pre is in the family kitchen or in an en- 
whee Ubrary. It is the individual himself 
counts. A youth who isn't willing to 
Pager an cffort via the commuters’ train 

New York isn't very likely to make much 
more of an effort in the marble halls of a 
Great university, As Mr. Lincoln demon- 
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strated, if a person has the will to improve 
himself, the back of a slate will serve as a 
writing paid. In any event, I want to make 
it clear, if only for the future thinking of 
my grandchildren, that while my mother 
couldn’t afford my tuition to college, I 
wouldn't exchange her teaching for the 
biggest financial endowment in the country. 

Actually, it seems to me that it is as hard 
for a boy to survive his advantages as it is 
his adversities. I often thought when I was 
chairman of the New York State Athletic 
Commission that having an important family 
name is somewhat like being a champion 
fighter, That is, all a title can do Is get a 
man into the ring. But when the gong 
sounds, the title doesn't fight—the man must 
win by himself. Rich or poor, the test of a 
champion is his heart, his ability to get up 
off the floor and go on to win, To become 
Governor of New York, Al Smith of Fulton 
Fish Market and Nelson Rockefeller of Po- 
cantico Hills had to fight the same fight in 
the same ring; and in the great American 
tradition of fair play the people of New York 
judged each on the size of his fighting heart, 
not on his banking account. 

Human beings, like political parties, have 
basic platforms, I consider myself an in- 
domitable, and careful, optimist. As a 
human being, I think this is my funda- 
mental approach; only an egomaniac could 
be a cynic about mankind, particularly in 
the 20th century. Every jet in the sky, every 
miracle drug, every electronic device testi- 
fies to the miraculous progress of the race 
as a whole, On the other hand, no intelli- 
gent man can be other than a skeptic, This 
is nothing more than saying that for every 
experiment which produces a magnificent 
discovery a thousand fail, The courage of 
one’s convictions is noble; uncoupled with 
the vigor of one’s doubts, however, it Is static 
and hence frequently fruitless. 

For example, the great sweep of a suspen- 
sion bridge across a bay is a majestic sight. 
To most people it appears as almost a symbol 
of effortless grace and character. But it 
seems fair to suppose that a bridge engineer 
sees far more than the beauty which meets 
the eyes of the layman, and additional beauty 
not on its apparent strength but on its non- 
apparent resiliencies, its flexibilities, and its 
expansions, without which its arches would 
crash. Built rigidly for either the summer's 
heat or the winter’s cold, and without re- 
gard to the wind, its great towers would 
topple. 

So it seems to me a nation, any nation, fs 
like a supension bridge, whose rigidity and 
flexibilities must be and are in a constant 
state of balance and rebalance, though not 
readily apparent to the naked eye. 

Now, to carry the bridge analogy further, 
what makes the American Republic the most 
beautiful political structure in the history 
of nran is not only the lofty intellectual 
towers erected by the Founding Fathers but 
the magnificently ingenious built-in devices 
of flexibility by which each succeeding gen- 
eration could bring its own faculties to bear 
on its own problems. The beauty of the 
American Republic is that the past provided 
for the future by permitting the present to 
take care of itself. It is argued that it is not 
businesslike. It wasn't intended to be. Con- 
stitutional friction was designed to provide 
the continuing sparks of liberty. 

Naturally, this concept can scarcely be de- 
scribed as a tenet of the Republican Party 
or for that matter a guiding concept of the 
Democratic Party, but {t most certainly is the 
reason why James A Farley consistently 
urged the value of the two-party system. 
Of this, a few scholars who have taken the 
trouble to read my papers are thoroughly 
aware, although that great American Presi- 
dent and my close firend, FDR.. was not 
among them. Fundamentally, it was upon 
this concept that we parted, As I see it, the 
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conservative needs the pressure of the liberal 
to expand, and the liberal needs the pressure 
of the conservative to keep from shattering 
by explosion. The reciprocal pressure of each 
upon the other is needed by a healthy state, 
the liberal to provide the yeast of growth and 
the conservative to insure the continuity of 
form. Great oaks from little acorns grow; 
between the liberal demanding a full- 

tree and the conservative reluctantly yielding 
each new advance, continued form and rea- 
sonable predictability are part of a whole- 
some growth. 

Since I believe that such ordered growth 
of the Nation does not depend on one party, 
I obviously still less would subscribe to the 
thesis that it depends upon any one man, 
and it was on this basis that I resisted the 
third term of F. DR. Even more particularly, 
I refused to bolt the party when I failed. 
I thought, and I think, that the two-party 
system is more important to the effective 
expression of the American people than 
F.D.R. and certainly James A. Farley. 

Accordingly, I view with satisfaction the 
22d amendment, which prohibits a third 
term, on the premise of reciprocal action 
which I have set forth. Furthermore, I re- 
ject the hypothesis that the whole equlli- 
brium and hence continuity of the American 
state should be predicated on the heartbeat 
of any one mortal man. It is the fundamen- 
tal character of the American people from 
which is derived the mightiness of the Amer- 
ican state. The American people will be out 
of character, and the American state will be 
out of balance, if the tragic day ever comes 
when they accept the belief that their char- 
acter is derived from the mightiness of their 
state and, even worse, any single man who 
runs it. 

Any declaration of principle on the body 
politic ought to be accompanied by some 
definition of terms. What, then, is the 
American democracy? To me, it is the 
guarantee of an equal chance to every citi- 
zen, But an equal chance is a long, long 
way from enforced equality; indeed, it is 
quite the oposite. I conceive of our democ- 
racy as an equilibrium of human beings, not 
an equality of mass distribution. Thus I 
think of our democracy as a system by 
which a person rises or falls according to his 
own worth, talents, and industry. If this 
definition is accepted, it follows that the 
American democracy is the only system 
which allows for the bloodless rise of an 
aristocracy based upon effective functioning. 

It seems to me that to say that the 20th 
century is the era of the common man 
merely points to the great benefits derived 
from the common heritage of broadening 
culture. For example, an ordinary çitizen 
can buy at a corner drugstore, for a very 
small sum, a magic drug for which Louis 
XIV would have given half of France. But 
the fact that this is the so-called century 
of the common man does not mean that 
being average should be held forth as an 
ideal to our youth. This term, “century of 
the cOmmon man,” marks the debt of us 
average human beings to the very uncom- 
mon men whose genius makes this modern 
world possible, By any standard, Edison, 
Marconi, Pasteur, Burbank, and Salk were 
more gifted than us ordinary mortals, and 
certainly we all enjoy the fruits of their 
genius. Accordingly, it will be a sad day for 
our country if the only ideal before our 
youth fs to be an ordinary man in the cen- 
tury of the common man. Our youth 
should have before it the ideas of deepening 
its talents, in order to excel and to compete, 
with the bright possibility that devotion and 
perseverence may result in a contribution to 
the culture to which we are all sọ 
deeply indebted. In simple terms, what 
man could weave his own suit or construct 
his own electric light? Yet all these things 
are at an American's elbow, These con- 
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veniences, boons, and unearned rewards are 
so much a part of our daily lives that while 
I coneur in our national motto, In God We 
Trust,” it seems to me that each individual 
citizen's daily prayer should be “Forgive me, 
O Lord, for taking so much for granted.“ 

It follows that I deplore the entrance into 
our language, particularly; for the young, 
of the word “ ty.” In the first place, 
if this means a safe-conduct pass through 
life, there is no such thing; and, in the sec- 
ond, if there 18, it is allen to the American 
spirit. There was precious little security 
for the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1776, and what little 
there was was thrown to the winds when 
John Hancock picked up his pen. Gen. 
George Washington forsook the material se- 
curity of Mount Vernon for the chance bul- 
lets of Bunker Hill and the snows of Valley 

. In the 19th century, no Americans 
looked for safety on the decks of the Con- 
stitution, nor were the prairie schooners 
breaking out in the new frontier safe for- 
tresses of comfort for the magnificent men 
and women who made the West. It is time 
that the grand old colonial adage, “Beaten 
paths are for beaten men,” be dusted off and 
placed before American youths. The fact is, 
the greater the responsibility and duty the 
less the security. After all, every man in a 
battle fleet knows exactly what he must do 
except the admiral who must give the com- 
mand. To him comes the agony of respon- 
sibility in constantly reviewing the calcu- 
lated risks. Chance—and therefore inse- 
curity—is the heavy price of command. 
Chance means challenge. A person who re- 
fuses the challenge of life has died without 
ever living. 

Politics to me is the supreme challenge of 
American life. Some men find full expres- 
sion as professional engineers; I find full 
expression in affairs of state. I recognize 
that “politics” is an unpopular word. How- 
ever, I consider the science of government at 
least as useful and honorable as, and in most 
respects more difficult than, any other call- 
ing. Certainly a profession which numbers 
among ‘ts practitioners Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, F. D. R., 
Churchill, and Adenauer has little for which 
to apologize. 

I regard politics as among the highest and 
most useful callings open to American youth. 
It is my further opinion that there is no 
line of endeavor more mobile, and by this I 
mean none in Which merit rises so quickly 
to its proper recognition. I believe that in 
the long run, counting all factors and even 
hard luck, the better man will win. 

From this, I hope it appears that however 
much people may disagree with me, neither 
friend nor foe need guess where I stand. 
To my own satisfaction, at least, I have never 
stood in the middle of the road, as a result 
of which I have never been very far from 
the middle of the fight. 


Maryland Migratory Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, the third article in a series by 
Laurence Stern of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald concludes a discussion 
of Maryland migratory workers. I be- 
lieve that this article gives a clear ac- 


count of some of the difficulties facing 
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all who would do something to end or 
ease the hardships often faced by these 
wandering workers. The concluding 
paragraph, I think, sums up an impor- 
tant truth. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Aug. 18, 1959] 
MARYLAND'S MIGRATORY WORKERS—FEWw CON- 
CERNED OVER CONDITIONS 
(By Laurence Stern) 

Robert McWilliams bought an abandoned 
church camp at Shiloh, Md., last year and 
converted it into housing for his migrant 
labor crews. 

The effect on the good villagers was elec- 
trifying. 

They swooped down on the Dorchester 
County Commissioners with complaints that 
the migrants would infect their community 
with crime, filth, and disease. 

Yet migrants have been working in the 
fields near Shiloh since World War II when 
local farm manpower became scarce. Several 
labor camps have operated for years just a few 
miles away. 

Most of the camps are hidden away along 
side roads on the outskirts of town. Many 
migrants live right on the farm at which 
they work. 

It's easy for the average citizen to forget 
about the migrant’s existence—until he reads 
about a stabbing or sex attack in a labor 
camp or finds an empty half-pint bottle on 
his property. 

WELL-BEHAVED AND EDUCATED 

The farmer sometimes talks about the 
migrants with touching solicitude. 

“He's a human being, just as civilized, 


well-behaved and educated as our local. 


workers," said McWilliams, who is Dorchester 
County's biggest employer of migrants. 

Nevertheless the farmer is first to howl 
against any effort to guarantee minimum 
standards of decency to the migrant in hous- 
ing, health, or education. 

This summer McWilliams bought 70 beds, 
100 mattresses and paid $100-a-month elec- 
trical bills for his migrants. The water they 
drink, he insists, is just as good as his own, 

McWilliams cannot understand why any- 
one wants to force him to observe minimum 
housing standards. 

In 1957 the Maryland Department of Health 
made an exhaustive study of migrant living 
conditions. It found that 66 percent of the 
camps had unapproved water systems, Priv- 
ies in 72 percent of the camps were below 
minimum sanitary standards. 

Housing in general was found to be in an 
unsound and dilapidated state. 

A survey of the three Eastern Shore coun- 
ties, Dorchester, Caroline and Somerset, 
which depend most heavily on Migrant la- 
bor, did not refute these findings. 

HEALTH OFFICIALS POWERLESS 


Yet health officials are powerless to act 
since labor camps are not under their con- 
trol. Without a vote, the migrant is readily 
overlooked by the politician. 

“I've never been in a migrant camp in my 
life,” said Senator Frederick C. Malkus, who 
has represented Dorchester County in the 
legislature for 13 years. Malkus thinks the 
migrant is a local problem in which he, as 
s lawmaker, should not meddle. 


If a migrant is hurt on the job, there is 
no formal machinery for getting him Into a 
hospital. At best he gets medical attention 
through the back door, with the help of a 
minister. 
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Local citizens, who know the migrant 
cannot pay his hospital bill, are resentful. 

As a nonresident agricultural worker, he is 
exempt from workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment and minimum wage safeguards. 

labor sometimes looks sympathet- 
ically at his plight, but has made no seri- 
ous attempt to do anything about it. 

Maryland this year took its first step 
toward opening a window into the forgotten 
world of the migrant. Last winter the leg- 
islature and Governor J. Millard Tawes cre- 
ated a Commission on Migratory Labor 
similar to agencies that exist in 23 other 
States, 

MINIMUM HOUSING CODE 

This group 2 weeks ago proposed a mini- 
mum housing code, such as Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York have 
already adopted. 

When it is unvelled at public hearings, it 
will probably be denounced by the Eastern 
Shore's growers, 

There have been a few exceptions to the 
general apathy over the migrant’s lot. Fore- 
most is the National Council of Churches 
which has attempted, through its “Migrant 
Ministry,” to cultivate “a sense of personal 
worth, belonging and responsibility” in the 
migrant. 

“Considering the amount of work the mi- 
grant does and the money he brings into 
an area, State and county officials should 
take more responsibility for his welfare,” 
said the Reverend Cariton W. Veazey, a 23- 
year-old Howard University divinity student 
serving on the Migrant Ministry. 

At Westover Camp near Princess Anne the 
council runs a model day care center for 
migrant children. Two more are in operation 
at Hurlock, Md., and Staytonville, Del. 


CENTER IS IMMACULATE 


The Westover center is staffed all summer 
by two Somerset County teachers. Each 
child has a desk and clean cot. The center, 
once a ramshackle farm cabin, is kept in 
immaculate condition. But most migrant 
children who are too young to pick still wait 
for their parents in the bus or the truck 
which carries them to the field, just as other 
children have for years. 

At Preston in Caroline County, the State 
Health Department has opened a clinic for 
expectant and new mothers. Migrants are 
also being tested for venereal disease and 
tuberculosis. 

“There are still many gaps left uncovered,” 
said the Reverend Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., the 
Migrant Ministry's southeast regional di- 
rector. 

“The basic problem of the migrant is his 
nonresident status,” added Mr. Snyder. “Help 
comes to him only on an emergency basis.” 


Invite to Khrushehey—The Pearl Harbor 
of 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in ancient 
times, an army was laying siege to a 
walled city. 8 

Finally realizing that it could not con- 
quer the city by direct attack, it con- 
ceived the stratagem of building a huge 
wooden horse and presenting it to the 
people of the city, as a sign of friendship 
and coexistence, 
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Impressed, the people pulled the gen- 
erous gift inside the walls, but made sure 
to lock the gate. That night, when all 
but the guards on the walls were asleep, 
Secret doors in the hollow horse were 
opened, and armed men poured out to 
capture the city from within. 

Our Government, in 1959, says: “Why 
not make it easier?” 

And so it has opened the gates and has 
invited the besieger—Khrushchey—to 
come in and enjoy the hospitality of his 
intended captives. Wearing the mask of 
friendship while respectability is con- 
ferred upon him by those who are so 
anxious to appease, he will score the 
greatest propaganda victory in the his- 
tory of communism. 

Not all Americans or editorial writers 
agree with this open-the-door policy 
toward communism. 

The Lawrence Sunday Sun, published 
in Lawrence, Mass., believes this invita- 
tion to be a political blunder that is sim- 
ilar to the visit of two Japanese diplo- 
mats in 1941 who were talking peace at 
the very moment that their air fleets 
were taking off to bomb Pearl Harbor. 

I recommend for your attention the 
hard-hitting editorial titled “The Baby 
Kissers,” from the August 16 issue of the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun: 

Tue Basy Kissrrs 

Not too long ago, some wag in the news- 
paper field typified the provincial American 
politician as an arch baby kisser, on the pre- 
sumption that seekers of public office could 
win more votes by paying attention to 
youngsters in carriages than by direct vocal 
appeal to the parents. It could be that this 
holds true today, because most adults like 
to bask in the imagined sunshine of the 
fellow who happens at the moment to hold 
the center of the stage. 

In center stage today is a character known 
as Nikita (Nick) Khrushchev, the No. 1 fig- 
ure in Russian politics. 

Nick is preening his feathers and strutting 
around the international barnyard in prep- 
aration for his visit to the United States of 
America next month, on which occasion the 
powers-that-be in this land of the free will 
roll out the long Red welcome mat and 
Spread the board lavishly with vodka, 
caviar, champagne and all the other fixin’s 
which are a familiar part of our way of do- 
ing things on this side of the world. Thank- 
fully, we have plenty of these items. The 
bill for them will be included in the national 
budget and you and we shall find ourselves 
picking up the check. 

Nick will grow fat during his stay in our 
dining room. He will feast on the best things 
of life. More importantly, he will dine to 
the gorging point on the propaganda which 
mae will pour over his communistic 

ad. 

We'll qualify that last statement. He will 
Wax fat on the tears of all the millions of 
People of the far-off places of our sphere 
who have been existing under the heel of 
and in the yoke of the most brutal goyern- 
aoe and political philosophy in all of his- 

ory. 

Looking back nearly 20 years, we have 
fresh in our memory a “friendly” visit by two 
Japanese diplomats to Washington. While 
they were here on a mission of good will, the 
Sneak attack on Pearl Harbor occurred, 
Setting off a worldwide armed conflict that 
cost millions of lives. 

Do you remember how long it took Rus- 
Sla—Red Russin — to get into that fight? The 
Wily Commies walted until they were sure 
of which side was winning, and they stepped 
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in and grabbed all the glory that was lying 
sround—grabbed all the booty they could 
get, and that was plenty. 

It has been estimated that some 10 mil- 
uon Russians died in that war; not neces- 
sarily men bearing arms, but the people of 
the bombed-out cities; the women and chil- 
dren enslaved by Nick and his gang. Even 
“Uncle Joe” Stalin was a sacrifice to the in- 
satiable Commie lust for gain. 

Is there any reason why we should trust 
Nick today after the manner in which we 
placed our innocent confidence in the two 
Japanese delegates who were patting Roose- 
velt on the head while their bombs were 
dropping on our Pacific Fleet and on Hen- 
derson Field nearly two decades ago? 

Nikita Khrushchev is a rat representing a 
swarm of rats in the gang which has set 
itself up as the representatives of the good 
people of Russia. He and his mob figure 
there is a lot of cholce cheese in the United 
States of America, and that once they have 
tunneled their way into this almost-last 
bastion of democracy, they can undermine 
it and pull the rest of the world down with 
it. That is the avowed aim of communism: 
To dominate the world. It's not a new ob- 
jective by any stretch of the imagination. 
Ages ago, Genghis Khan tried it and slaugh- 
tered his way to the gates of Rome, all away 
across the blood-drenched fields from the 
Orient to the seat of Western culture. 

The Caesars tried it and eventually came 
to doom, only to be overrun by the Huns 
they set out to vanquish, 

Napoleon ventured into the matter of 
world conquest and eventually was smeared. 

The infamous Kaiser Wilhelm responded 
to the urge to subjugate the world and what 
happened to him is still fresh in the minds 
of multiple millions of people living today. 

The Japanese Empire fell into the same 
terrible trap. 

The Communists are still riding high, wide, 
and handsome— tall in the saddle—over the 
graves of millions of people slaughtered in 
the now enslaved little nations of our in- 
creasingly small world. 

Now, in a futile gesture to give some assur- 
ance of peace within our time, we are going 
to entertain Nick-the-Knifer in this won- 
dertul, free land of ours in exchange for 
the welcome given RicHarp Nrxon in Rus- 
sia—a visit that backfired even on the prop- 
aganda experts of the Commie regime. Let 
us give him as his only welcoming “honor 
guard” the Hungarian refugees who have 
sought sanctuary here. 


The Great Disillusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that an important battle between 
freedom and communism is taking place 
in the vast reservoir of land, natural re- 
sources, and people in Asia. 

With cultural, educational, religious, 
philosophical, and other traditions dif- 
fering from our own, Asia has been a 
particular challenge for the free world 
in terms of combating communistic 
penetrations, by efforts to present our 
own ideas and ideals of freedom. 

Fortunately, a substantial number of 
countries and people of Asia speak the 
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language of freedom. Through these 
voices, as well as through our own poli- 
cies and programs, efforts are underway 
to counter the offensive of communism. 

Unwittingly, the Communist ideology, 
itself, sometimes serves as its own enemy. 
The crushing of the people of Tibet by 
the Chinese Communists is a prime— 
but terrible—example of communistic 
ruthlessness that is rudely awakening 
the Asian people to the dangers of com- 
munism. In addition, among Asiatic 
nations there is an increasing awareness 
of the real threat which that despotic, 
atheistic way of life poses for them. 

Although the signs of a new awaken- 
ing in Asia to the dangers of communism 
are heartening, we must not delude our- 
selves that victory will soon be achieved— 
and all by itself. Rather, our policies and 
programs designed at blocking expansion 
tactics of the Communists must be con- 
tinued—and, as necessary, expanded—to 
deal effectively with the challenges in 
that area of the globe. 

The New York Times of August 17 
published an informative editorial en- 
titled “The Great Disillusion.” The 
editorial outlines the ways in which the 
Asian people and nations are becoming 
increasingly aware of the great dangers 
of communism. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Great DISILLUSION 

The great change in Asian attitudes to- 
ward communism since the days when 
Premier Chou of Communist China beguiled 
the Bandung conference of 1955 with his 
pleas for peaceful coexistence is demon- 
strated anew by some of the latest develop- 
ments. The change, building up slowly as 
Asia watched China sink into slavery, re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus from the Chi- 
nese Communist rape of Tibet, which was 
to Asia what Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
were to the West. Now more and more 
Asian countries begin to feel the hot breath 
of the Chinese Communist dragon and are 
beginning to look to their defenses. 

The most notable convert to this new at- 

titude is Prime Minister Nehru of India, long 
a defender of Communist China and still a 
proponent of its admission td the United 
Nations. Having had to oust the Com- 
munist regime in the Indian state of Kerala, 
he now sees the Chinese Communists mass- 
ing troops in Tibet, violating Indian trade 
agreements with that country and vowing 
to “liberate” Indian territories while at the 
same time ee 8 3 pen 
cam) against Indian per . 
a 8 continued caution Mr. Nehru 
has been compelled to tell Parliament that 
he has protested to Peiping against both the 
propaganda and the violations and to serve 
notice that India will defend its borders 
against any Communist encroachment. 

Increased defense measures against Com- 
munist infiltration from Tibet have also 
been announced by Premier Koirala of Nepal. 

In Laos, which is actively fighting a Com- 
munist rebellion and a Communist invasion 
from North Vietnam, crowds at the national 
capital cheer Premier Phoul and roar de- 
fiance to the Communists. Burma, after 6 
years of rejecting it, has now asked for 
American aid, And even in Indonesia, where 
President Sukarno has been flirting with the 
Communists, the tide is turning and the 
Communists have been told by the military 
authorities to cancel their party congress. 
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This recognition of a common danger has 
not yet ripened into a common defense 
front, But the way the wind is blowing is 
indicated by Premier Kishi of Japan who, 
after studying the collective defense arrange- 
ments in Europe, is pressing for a firm mil- 
tary alliance between his country and the 
United States in which Japan would assume 
padded defense responsibilities. And talks are 
apparently underway for a new alliance 
linking Japan, South Korea, the Philippines, 
and Taiwan. Asia is awakening, not to Com- 
munist siren calls but to the Communist 
thunder, and the free nations are beginning 
to see more clearly eye to eye on the great 
issue confronting them. 


Widespread Significance of Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
although the issue of home rule for the 
District of Columbia has played a prom- 
inent part in the news reporting and 
editorial comment and in reporting by 
other news media in the District of Co- 
lumbia, it has not been a matter given 
major coverage in most other parts of 
our country. Nevertheless the vigor of 
the basic principles upon which our great 
Nation was founded continues unabated 
throughout our land, as manifested by 
the following resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Anchorage, Alaska, urg- 
ing action by the Congress to bring 
about home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The resolution follows: 

Crry oF ANcHorsAGZ, ALASKA, RESOLUTION 
1059 URGING ADOPTION or HOME RULE LEG- 
ISLATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Whereas local self-government is the bed- 

rock of free government; 7 
Whereas the rights and benefits of local 

self-government should be available to all 

American citizens; 

Whereas the residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied the rights and benefits 
of local self-government; 

Whertas the Congress of the United States 
has the authority to assure local self-gov- 
ernment by granting home rule to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

Whereas the principle of home rule has 
been endorsed by a substantial majority of 
the residents of the District of Columbia; 

Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia have unanimously 
endorsed proposals for granting home rule 
to their elty; and 

Whereas the Senate has passed a home rule 
bill for the District of Columbia five times 
during the last 10 years, while in the same 
period such measures have been bottled up 
in the District Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and no hearings held: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Anchorage, Alaska: 

1. That the Congress be, and it is hereby, 
urged to approve home rule legislation to as- 
sure local self-government to the residents 
of the District of Columbia; and be it 

2. Resolved further, That members of the 
House of Representatives be urged to sign 
a discharge petition so that the Commis- 
sioners’ bill, otherwise known as the 
torial bill, be brought on to the floor 
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House so that the full membership can have 
the opportunity at last to vote on the meas- 
ure; and be it further 

2. Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the 
U.S. Senate, to the Speaker af the House of 
Representatives, to the majority and minor- 
ity floor leaders of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and to the State delega- 
tion to Congress. 

Publication of this resolution shall be 
made by posting a copy hereof on the city 
hall bulletin board for a period of 10 days 
following its passage and approval. 

Passed and approved by the City Council 
of the City of Anchorage, Alaska, the 1ith 
day of August 1959. 

Hxwrrr V. LOUNSBURY, Mayor, 

Attest: 

\ B. W. Borse, City Clerk. 


Labor Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND., Mr. President, yes- 
terday I offered for insertion in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a number of edi- 
torials from daily newspapers which are 
circulated in South Carolina on the sub- 
ject of the need for favorable Senate ac- 
tion on a strong and effective labor re- 
form bill. 

Since that time another editorial from 
another South Carolina newspaper has 
come to my attention. The editorial en- 
titled “House Action on Landrum-Grif- 
fin Bill Promises Labor Legislation” was 
published in the August 18, 1959, issue of 
the Florence Morning News of Florence, 
S. C. I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
Aug. 18, 1959] 
HOUSE Acrton ON LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 
Promises LABOR LEGISLATION 

After the House passed the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill by a safe majority, on a vote sald by 
the Democratic whip to have been the largest 
in that Chamber's history, the conference 
committee should encounter no insurmount- 
able difficulties in reconciling it with the 
Benate'’s Kennedy-Ervin measure. 

For one thing, the size of the total vote 
serves notice that the American people want 
a labor reform law and will have little pa- 
tlence with any deadlock over anything that 
to them might appear relatively minor. For 
another, the House debates and several votes 
have made clear how close together the 
three bills—the Landrum-Grifiin, the Elliott, 
and the Kennedy-Ervin—have been in all 
save one major area. All three have dealt 
in relative degrees of firmness and detail 
with safeguards around union funds, demo- 
cratic procedures in conduct of union inter- 
nal affairs, and against convicted felons oc- 
cupying official positions in unions, in em- 
ployer associations, or as labor-management 
consultants. 

The major area of difference now pertinent 
between the House and Senate measures em- 


braces secondary boycotts and blackmail 
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picketing. The former extends Taft-Harticy 
prohibitions to all industrics and to threats 
as well as to actual strikes against secondary 
employers. By an extreordinary, prearranged 
colloquy with the sponsors of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill the House put into the record 
for the guidance of courts and, no doubt, 
of the conference committee, a clue to its 
intention not to draw a hard, fast line around 
its definition of secondary. 

As for blackmail picketing: The two bills 
differ chiefly in the length of time they re- 
quire after a representation election before 
any union not thus chosen may picket for 
recognition, 

By amendments the House made a move 
toward the Senate's position by striking out 
injunctive authority in enforcement given 
the Secretary of Labor, and away from the 
text (although toward the tone) of the Sen- 
ate bill by reducing the severity of criminal 
penalties for violations of the bill of rights. 

The Senate had dealt lightly with sec- 
ondary boycotts and picketing, hesitatng 
to write restrictions that might upset the 
balance in bargaining strength between in- 
dustry and labor. The House evidently felt 
that these tactics have been so exploited by 
the wrong kind of union leadership to keep 
itself in posts of power that they should 
be curbed in the interests of decent unions 
and honest labor-management dealings. 

But the Landrum-Griffin bill is not a wa- 
tered-down bill as industry should view it. 
And, reconciled with the Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
it should not be a tough, certainly not an 
unfair, bill from the standpoint of labor. 
Much will depend on how the precise word- 
ing of the final product works out as applied 
to specific stuations. The administrative 
bodies and the courts are usually reasonable. 
And should major revision later prove needed 
there will come other Congresses. 


Irresponsibility in the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the New York Herald Tribune, en- 
titled “Irresponsibility in the House,” 
described the action taken in the Ways 
and Means Committee on interest rate 
ceiling, a matter of grave importance to 
our Nation. I submit it to my colleagues 
and to the people as an accurate and 
brief analysis of the facts: 

IRRESPONSIBILITY IN THE Hovsz 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
last week voted 15 to 10 in favor of a com- 
promise bill giving the President authority, 
for 3 years, to lift the present 414-percent 
interest rate ceiling on Government bonds 
when necessary. Behind this was the simple 
fact that golng market rates are above 4% 
percent, meaning that the Treasury has been 
unable to market long-term securities—the 
only ones to which the celling applies. Yes- 
terday the same committee suddenly reversed 
itself, voting 14 to 11 to e the 
measure it had previously approved. All 14 
votes for pigeonholding were cast by Demo- 
crats. 


From the start congressional Democrats 
have treated the Interest rate issue as a 
political football, hoping to use it as a means 
of pinning on the Republicans a phony 
“high interest party” label. 
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But interest rates are merely the price of 
borrowed money, and are set by the forces 
of a free market. Without freedom to adjust 
to these forces the Treasury hasn't the means 
to manage the national debt soundly. Yes- 
terday's action was not only fiscally im- 
prudent but politically irresponsible. 


Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the most successful 
projects of the Roosevelt administration 
was the establishment of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. And I am glad to 
know that the experience we gained from 
the job the CCC did prior to World War 
TI in giving useful employment and at the 
same time rehabilitating and improving 
our national forests and parks has not 
been lost. I refer, of course, to the bill 
to establish a Youth Conservation Corps 
which passed this body last week. 

Sponsored by the senicr Senator from 
Minnesota, the ideas embodied in the 
original CCC have been updated to solve 
the growing conservation needs of our 
nation and, at the same time, help our 
youths who are faced with uncertain- 
ties as to employment as they leave 
school. 

I believe this extremely worthwhile 
program will insure a better future for 
many Americans. - : 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Nxconp 
an article from the Camden Courier Post 
of August 19 which describes the job this 
corps can do. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Reviven CCC Micur Do Great Jon 

By the narrow margin of 47 to 45, the 
Senate has voted to approve a program that 
would amount to a revival of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. It may be recalled that 
this was one of the most successful New Deal 
Projects in the early administraton of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The program would start with 50,000 boys 
between the ages of 16 and 21, and grow to 
150,000. It would be a Federal-State opera- 
tion, with participating States required to 
match Federal expenditures. The latter are 
estimated at $125 million for the first year, 
growing to $375 millon in the third and later 
years. 

Youths enrolled in the program would re- 
ceive 60 a month plus subsistence, with in- 
creases for those who reenrolled. for leaders, 
and for those showing special skills. 

The program is sponsored by Senator 
Hummer, of Minnesota, 19 other Democrats 
and 1 Republican. Its principal cbjective is 
declared to be the develcpment and con- 
sor vation of natural resources and main- 
tenance of rest and recreational facilties in 
the national parks, forests, and wildlife 
refuges. 

Second, the program is advanced as “an 
investment not only in conservation of nat- 
ural resources, but in the conservation of 
youths who face uncertainties as to employ- 
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ment as they leave school.” Its proponents 
say the number of youths in the 16-21 age 
group is increasing faster than employment 
opportunities. This, they say, creates the 
chance of a large number of them being 
turned out on the streets to become potental 
juvenile delinquents. 

“The corps would not be juvenile delin. 
quency oriented.“ says one sponsoring Sen- 
ator, but is not intended to exclude young 
men because they have been apprehended by 
juvenile authorities.” 

Recruits for the corps would come in part 
from areas of substantial unemployment and 
in part from other areas under a State-by- 
State quota system. 

Opponents of the plan, mostly Republi. 
cans, say it would amount to instituting a 
depression program during an era of pros- 
perity. They claim it is deceptive in that 
its main aim is actually to help solve the 
delinguency problem, not conservation of 
natural resources as its advocates asscrt. 
They predict that President Eisenhower will 
veto the bill if the House passes it, 

The prediction may turn out to be 
erroneous. Both the objectives of the bill 
seem worthy enough. It doesn’t particularly 
matter which is the man objective and which 
the secondary. 

The CCC did a great jo of giving useful 
work to idle hands during the years prior 
to World War II. It also did a great job. 
which has not been adequately done since, 
in rehabilitating and improving our national 
parks and forests. The money the Senate 
has proposed to spend in reviving this youth 
corps might turn out to be exceedingly well 
spent, 


Amending Section 5801 of the Internal 
Revenue Code 


SPEECH 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr, KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 4029 is to amend the 
National Firearms Act to eliminate the 
proration of the eccupational tax on per- 
sons dealing in machineguns and cer- 
tain other firearms, to reduce the occu- 
pational and transfer taxes on certain 
firearms, to make the transferor and 
transferee jointly liable for the transfer 
tax on firearms, and to make certain 
technical changes in the definition of 
the term “firearm.” 

The National Firearms Act—some- 
times referred to as the Machinegun 
Act—was enacted by the 73d Congress 
in 1934 to provide a making and trans- 
fer tax of $200 on machineguns and cer- 
tain specified firearms which has become 
a national crime problem in the prohibi- 
tion era. In addition to machineguns, 
the act applies to a silencer for a firearm 
and to sawed-off rifles and shotguns. 
The law does not apply to pistols and 
revolvers or to ordinary sporting rifles 
and shotguns. Any weapon defined as 
a firearm by the National Firearms Act 
is required to be registered with the De- 
partment of the Treasury and becomes 
subject to the prohibitive tax provision 
of the act. Several technical provisions 
of the law have resulted in a severe hard- 
ship on law-abiding gun owners and par- 
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ticularly gun collectors without adding to 
the effectiveness of the act as a crime 
preyention measure, Also, at least one 
provision in the law has left open a loop- 
hole by means of which unscrupulous 
persons have been able to evade the tax 
which Congress decreed should be placed 
upon the transfer of machineguns. It is 
the purpose of my bill to correct these 
technical shortcomings. 

The National Firearms Act provides in 
part that a shotgun or rifle having a 
barrel of less than 18 inches in length 
is a firearm and subject to the $200 mak- 
ing and transfer tax, except that rifles of 
22 caliber are exempt if the barrel 
length is 16 inches. An area of inequity 
arises here from the fact that a number 
of popular sporting rifles and a number of 
rifles having great value to gun collectors 
have barrel lengths just slightly under 18 
inches. While such rifles could not be 
considered concealable, and while they 
do not enter into the crime picture, they 
still must be classed as a firearm subject 
to the taxation provisions of the law. It 
is one of the purposes of my bill so to 
amend the definition of the term “fire- 
arm” under the law that it will not apply 
to any rifle which has a barrel of at least 
16 inches in length. This will mean that 
all rifles having a barrel length of at 
least 16 inches will be exempt from the 
law, not .22-caliber rifies alone as at 
present, 

Another area of inequity from the 
standpoint of law-abiding shooters and 
gun collectors arises from the provision 
in the law which defines as a firearm, in 
addition to a machinegun or sawed-off 
rifie or shotgun, “any other weapon, ex- 
cept a pistol or revolver, from which a 
shot is discharged by an explosive if such 
weapon is capable of being concealed on 
the person.” It is apparent from this 
language that Congress did not intend 
the prohibitive tax provision of the 
Machinegun Act to apply to pistols or 
revolvers. The law, however, does not 
define the terms pistol or revolver; and 
it, therefore, becomes a matter of ad- 
ministrative interpretation as to what is 
a pistol, excepted under the act, and 
what is any other weapon, prohibited 
under the act. We see here a complex 
administrative problem. If a particular 
weapon is clearly recognizable as a pistol 
or revolver, it meets a specific exception 
in the National Firearms Act. However, 
if the weapon is concealable and is not 
clearly recognizable as a pistol or re- 
volver, then it must fall into the loose 
category of “any other weapon” and 
become immediately subject to a pro- 
hibitive $200 transfer tax. 

Highly valued items to gun collectors 
are the guns which mark stages in the 
development of firearms from their 
earliest beginning. In the process of ex- 
perimentation, trial and error, and plain 
American inventiveness which have led 
to the modern pistol and revolver, many 
strange firearms have had brief moments 
on the scene. Some are clearly recog- 
nizable as a step in the development of 
a modern pistol; others are not. Many, 
by administrative edict, now fall in the 
“any other weapon” category under the 
National Firearms Act and are, there- 
fore, subject to its prohibitive controls. 
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Sinca pistols and revolvers make up 
the vast majority of weapons capable of 
being concealed on the person and, since 
for good and sufficient reasons the Con- 
gress felt that pistols and revolvers 
should not be included in the Machine- 
gun Act, it would seem just and equi- 
table that the full $200 transfer tax not 
be applied to the very small minority of 
concealable weapons which may be in- 
terpreted to be neither a pistol nor a 
revolver. To the contrary, it would ap- 
pear that the purpose of the act would 
be better served by a nominal tax on this 
category of weapon which would permit 
them to be possessed and traded by gun 
collectors while retaining the records 
and controls now maintained by the 
Department of the Treasury under the 
National Firearms Act, 

Experience through the years has 
demonstrated that the type of conceal- 
able weapon controlled under the Na- 
tional Firearms Act which has most fre- 
quently figured as a crime problem is the 
weapon that is made from arife or shot- 
gun by cutting it down in length so as 
to make it concealable on the person. 
Under the present law, if a rifle or shot- 
gun is altered by cutting off the barrels 
so that the barrel length is less than that 
prescribed in the definition of a “fire- 
arm,” then the weapon clearly becomes 
subject to the criminal provisions of the 
law. In many cases, however, the crim- 
inal not only cuts off the barrel of a 
conventional rifle or shotgun but also 
may cut off the shoulder stock and thus 
create a one-hand weapon of greater 
concealability than had he sawed off the 
barrel alone. In the past, criminals ap- 
prehended with such weapons attempted 
to avoid prosecution on the ground that 
the weapon they created by cutting off 
the barrel and the stock of a shotgun 
or a rifle was in fact a pistol since it 
was a one-hand weapon. In the view 
that it was just this type of criminal 
weapon that Congress sought to control 
in the National Firearms Act, I am sug- 
gesting an amendment to the definition 
of the term “firearm” by adding the lan- 
guage, or any weapon made from a rifle 
or shotgun—whether by alteration, modi- 
fication, or otherwise—if such weapon 
as modified has an overall length of less 
than 25 inches.” 

The National Firearms Act provides 
for an annual $200 tax for persons en- 
gaged in the business of dealing in ma- 
chineguns and those categories of weap- 
ons defined as “firearms.” At present 
the payment of this occupational tax 
may be prorated on a monthly basis 
established on the fiscal year. It has 
been called to my attention that certain 
persons other than bona fide dealers 
have been able to take advantage of this 
provision to avoid the payment of the 


transfer tax on machineguns b; aying 
the dealers 2 


dealer in June by paying only one- 
twelfth of the normal $200 dealers oc- 
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cupational tax. He may then purchase 
machineguns without paying the $200 
transfer tax and, at the end of June, may 
simply elect not to renew his dealer's 
status by paying his occupational tax for 
the following year. It is one of the pur- 
poses. of my bill to remove the pro rata 
feature with respect to the occupational 
tax so that a person qualifying as a deal- 
er, engaged in the business of dealing 
in machineguns; will pay the $200 oc- 
cupational tax for a year or fraction 
thereof. 

Another weakness in the present lan- 
guage of the law has been that the 
transferor alone has been responsible for 
the transfer tax on machineguns. If, 
through false pretenses, an individual 
not actually a bona fide dealer has been 
able to secure a machinegun transfer 
tax exempt, the Government has no re- 
course since no liability for the tax rest- 
ed on the transferee. The purpose of my 
bill is to correct this by providing that, 
if a firearm is transferred without pay- 
ment of the transfer tax, the transferor 
and transferee shall become jointly and 
severally liable for the tax. 

The amendments I suggest will im- 
prove the enforcement of the National 
Firearms Act with respect to machine- 
guns and sawed-off shotguns and will at 
the same time, alleviate some of the in- 
equities that plague gun collectors and 
shooter-sportsmen without contributing 
to the effectiveness of the law. 


Visit of Premier Khrushchev to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received a letter from the 
mayor of Bristol, Conn., the Honorable 
James P. Casey, a letter which was 
characterized in the Connecticut press 
as an attempt to dissuade me from my 
opposition to the visit of Nikita Khru- 
shchev to this country. 

Mayor Casey's letter is an illustra- 
tive example of the widespread misun- 
derstanding of the position of those who 
oppose this visit, and it is representa- 
tive of what I consider to be the con- 
fused of many well-meaning 
and influential Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mayor Casey’s letter and my 
reply be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Crry or BRISTOL, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Bristol, Conn., August 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Tuomas J. Dopp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. s 

My Drar Tom: Remember when Harry Tru- 

man in 1948 was counted oùt by the political 
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wiseacres and Tom Dewey enshrined in the 
White House even before yoters went to the 
polls? In a “give em hell" campaign the 
former President got up off the deck and pro- 
ceeded to knock the stuffings out of Dewey 
with a total disregard for the Marquls of 
Queensbury rules, 

It was a grand, rough and tumble brawl. 
The American people responded with cheers 
and huzzahs for the little guy who took on 
the Republican behemoth, then Governor of 
New York State. As I recall, you were the 
only politician in Connecticut who gave Tru- 
man a chance in the elections, and, in fact, 
seconded his nomination at Philadelphia. 
The rest of the Connecticut delegation 
floundered around ready to throw its sup- 
port to any one but the man who made it— 
even to one man name of Dwight David 
Eisenhower, 

It seems to me that, lacking a crystal ball, 
no one can predict the results of Nikita Khru- 
shehev's grand tour of the United States. 
The Communists after 40 years of intensive 
propaganda, brainwashing, and wholesale 
butchery have failed conspicuously to con- 
vert the people in the satellite countrics to 
the Joys to be had in the workers paradise. 

Consequently, I don't think that at this 
point the American people are going to he 
infected by the Communist virus If Nikita 
in the Kremlin shows his face in America, 
A look at the greatness, the power and the 
glory of the United States and a realization 
of the spiritual forces which Inspire men and 
women here may deter him from throwing 
his Sunday punch. After all, a talkathon 
between President Eisenhower and the Rus- 
sian Premier is preferable to extermination 
by a hydrogen bomb. 

This brings us to Dick Nixon and the 
union of the United States and Poland, and 
Lord knows how many more of the enslaved 
peoples of Europe and Asia, Nixon took on 
Khrushchey in the latter’s own back yard, on 
the home grounds so to speak, not in a con- 
test of haughty words and stinging phrases, 
with 5,000 miles separating the combatants. 
Nrxon slugged it out toe-to-toe with Nikita 
and the “you-don't-know-everything" re- 
tort was a crack heard round the world. 

Nrxon’s tumultuous reception in Poland 
was also a startling revelation. Americans 
have always felt confident and sure that, in 
an abstract way, the people in that benighted 
country were on our side. The instant, spon- 
taneous expression of love and friendship, in 
the face of their oppressors, I believe, how- 
ever, to be unprecedented in the whole his- 
tory of mankind. The Poles love the United 
States and its people, They want to identify 
themselves with us and this in defiance of 
the Kremlin gangsters. Nixon was a symbol 
of America and, while it truthfully may be 
said that any other man, officially repre- 
senting the United States as Vice President, 
would have been received in like manner, the 
fact is that It was he who brought it off. 

Poland, like Ireland during the massacres 
in the mid-17th century, has through history 
suffered one terrifying blood bath after an- 
other and, in each instance, has emerged 
more than ever determined to fight fer a 
freedom that ls so essential to man's salya- 
tion. 

In the Warsaw demonstration there has 
been unxvelled a secret weapon on the Com- 
munist front that scientific research or in- 
ventlveness can neither create nor destroy: 
namely, the spiritunl fire which consumes a 
devout people in its fight for pence, free- 
dom and justice. It ls as though the old 
and neglected Christian virtues had taken 
on new life and vigor in an age wherein ma- 
terlalistic values have scemed to be tran- 
acendant. 

Americans cannot help but rejoice with the 
Polish people in their collective, bulldog re- 
sistance to the power and barbaric tyranny of 
the Communists. Newsmen with Non 
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have reported that, with the execption of 
Moscow, the American entourage was warm- 
ly and enthusiastically received in cities 
throughout Rusia and this in itself should 
give pause to the more reckless impulses of 
Nikita and the bureaucrats in the Kremlin, 

Khrushchey had better take another look 
into the mind and soul of his Russian sub- 
jects and those in adjacent areas before 
he embarks on further adventures in his 
quest for other worlds to conquer. 

Your many friends in Bristol hope and 
pray that you have recovered from the food 
poisoning which recently caused you to be 
hospitalized and that as of now you are well. 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. CASEY. 
Aucusr 14, 1959. 
The Honorable Janes P. CASEY, 
Mayor of Bristol, Conn. 
A Drar Jim: I have received your letter after 
already reading the published version of it 
in the Connecticut press. 

You say that you don't think “the Ameri- 
can people are going to be infected by the 
Communist virus if Nikita in the Kremlin 
shows his face in America.” Apparently you 
are suggesting that this is my view. If that 
is your inference, then I must say that it is 
an absurd caricature of the position which 
many of us hold concerning Khrushchev’s 
Visit. I do not believe the American people 
will be infected or converted by Khru- 
shehev, but I do feel that they will be dis- 
armed and put off their guard. 

I oppose the visit for a number of rea- 
sons. : 

First, a White House summit meeting with 

ev represents a major diplomatic 
defeat. Our Government, which has insisted 
that there could be no such meeting with- 
out prior concessions by the Communists, has 
backed down, and the world knows it. 

Second, it is a major moral defeat. Our 
people are asked to welcome to our shores 
as an honored guest an infamous dictator 
who was personally responsible for the mur- 
der of countless thousands and who is the 
embodiment of the system of atheistic tyr- 
anny which is the mortal enemy of ali decent 
People. 

Third, it is a major propaganda defeat. 
Khrushchey’s visit will be made to appear 
as a great personal triumph which will dis- 
courage our friends in the satellite nations, 
confuse and soften up the people of the free 
world, and signify to the people of uncom- 
mitted nations that communism is legiti- 
mate, accepted, and in the ascendancy. 

„it is a major ideological defeat. 
Our response to the challenge of communism 
has been ineffective because so many of the 
world's people do not understand the essen- 
tial evil of communism and the inherent 
good of freedom. Visits by Khrushchev to 
the United States and other non-Commu- 
nist mations will further blur understand- 
Ing of the fundamental antithesis between 
communism and freedom. 

Firth. it will have the effect of a major 
Military defeat. It will help delude the free 
World into thinking that all is well and that 
there ia no need for the heavy sacrifices re- 
quired to build up military strength. 

I do not share your admiration for the 
conduct of Vico President Now in Russia, 
I thought that far too many of the Vice 
3 statements were superficial and 
weak, 

He told the Russian people that Khru- 
shchey was “a self-made man who worked 
himself up from the bottom,” as if it were 
Unimportint that he had done so through 
mass murder, treachery and the betrayal of 
his own people. He placed primary emphasis 
On the luxuries and conveniences which our 
People enjoy, when he should have been talk- 
ing about our freedom and our falth in God. 
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I am surprised that you should consider 
the pro-American reception which NIXON re- 
ceived in Poland as a revelation. 
Anyone who has followed conditions in Po- 
land should have expected It. Approval for 
the United States was one way in which the 
Polish people could publicly express their 
hatred for the Communist system which has 
enslaved them. The Nrxon reception was 
merely a verification of what many of us have 
been trying to bring home to the American 
people for many years. I am sure that our 
act of welcoming Khrushchev to the United 
States will dishearten the Polish patriots who 
greeted NIXON. 

This morning’s Washington Post carried 
an account of the arrangements which our 
Government is now making to procure Com- 
munist flags which will be flown all over 
Washington during Khrushchey's visit. You 
perhaps regard this sort of thing as a step 
forward but I do not share your enthusiasm. 

I know that you must have spent some 
time in preparing your letter and I. have, 
therefore, tried to answer it in detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. Dopp. 


Paying as We Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, may I call the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in the August 14, 
1959, edition of the Oxnard (Calif.) 
Press-Courier, entitled Paying as We 


Go”: 
ParIxd as We Go 


Yesterday's news from the House Ways and 
Means Committee indicated that the Fed- 
eral highway program would be continued 
without fastening a new bonded debt upon 
the Nation. 

The compromise the committee agreed to 
would sustain the principle of pay-as-you-go 
highway building. The gasoline tax would 
be increased from 3 cents to 4, for a period 
of 22 months, beginning September 1. Then 
a part of the automobile excise tax would be 
diverted from the general fund to the high- 
way fund. 

The higher gasoline’ tax maintains the 
practice of asking the motorists who use the 
highways to pay for them. They don’t ob- 
ject too much, although the automobile as- 
sociations and the oll companies and the 
automobile makers don’t like it. 

By agreeing to take a bite out of the ex- 
cise tax on automobiles the House commit- 
tee, in effect, said that there would be no 
early reduction or elimination of this tax. 
That, too, is a continuing hardship on the 
automotive industry, which would like to 
eliminate the excise tax and thus save the 
customer 10 percent of the cost of the auto- 
mobile. 

But what would you do? There is a 
clamor for the Federal highway program. 
The trafic load on the highways grows 
daily—and so do the risks of motoring. 
The ambitious Federal program will do 
much to relieve this congestion. Continu- 
ing the program will continue employment 
and help the industries that supply the ma- 
terials. The Governors a few days ago in 
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Puerto Rico, when they got down to busi- 
ness other than weighing Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s presidential chances, asked that the 
highway program be maintained, 

bond issues, 3 

If we want these desirable things, we 
ought to be willing to pay for them. If we 
need them badly, then again we ought to 
be willing to pay the cost to satisfy the 
need. It is a sorry custom to pass on to our 
children and grandchildren the burden of 
payment. They have no voice in accepting 
or rejecting the burden. 

The compromise agreed to by the com- 
mittee may not get through Congress, which 
is still largely populated by Members who 
want to order all kinds of projects for the 
Public good” without providing ways of 
iar for them. 

e compromise on the highwa program 
is not all that the President wanted: He 
asked for a straight cent-and-one-half in- 
crease in Federal gasoline taxes. It is not 
what the gay spenders wanted; they tried to 
think of financing measures that would 
postpone paying the bill with no tax hike, 
The compromise finally agreed to provides 
at least for using cash and not promises to 
pay in the future. 

There could be another benefit, although 
only an optimist would hope it will come to 
pass. When part of the automobile excise 
money is taken from the general fund and 
devoted to the highway program, the general 
fund will be shorted millions of dollars, 

How will that be made up? The optimist 
will say that when this fund diversion be- 
gins, in about 2 years, Uncle Sam will cut 
down on some of his spending from the 
general fund, because he won't have as 
much cash as he has been accustomed to. 

That may be a foolish hope. And yet 
economic sanity is gaining support, bit by 
bit, If the next President will fight for it 
as wholeheartedly as President Eisenhower 
is doing, the highways may yet be built and 
finished, and be paid for when they are 
done, and the national debt won't have a 
few more hundreds of millions of dollars 
piled on to the present staggering total. 


Monroney’s Brainchild 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a timely 
article on the proposal of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY] as car- 
ried in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 19, 1959. The program 
of loans, not grants, is the key point in 
the setting up of in International De- 
velopment Bank—IDA—as originally 
propounded by Senator Monroney sey- 
eral years ago. Carroll Kilpatrick refers 
to it—and it is—‘Monnonry’s Brain- 
child.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mownoney’s ERAINCHILD—PROGRAM or LOANS, 
Nor Am, Ker POINT or INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT BANE 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) Pier 
of the Tre Robert — 

Sisters EA tor a billion-dollar Inter- 
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national Development Association (IDA), 
which will be the chief subject of debate at 
the annual meeting of the World Bank here 
next month, has three principal objectives: 

1. To provide a new source of free world 
funds for the underdeveloped countries. 

2. To persuade Western European coun- 
triea and Japan to put more capital into 
these development programs. 

3. To make fuller use of the so-called 
“soft currencies which the United States is 
accumulating at an increasing rate every 
ear, 

7 IDA is the brainchild of Senator A, S. 
(Mike) Mownroney, Democrat, Oklahoma, 
who first conceived the idea several years 
ago after a trip to Southeast Asia. 

FROM AID TO LOANS 


Mowroney thought it was important to 
shift from a program aid to one of 
loans. At the same time, he was impressed 
by the growing accumulation by the United 
States of foreign currencies, mainly from the 
sale of surplus commodities. 

If these currencies could be used, Mon- 
RONEY argued, they would help promote 
American foreign policy without in any way 
hurting the American taxpayer. The United 
States is now holding about $2 billion in 
soft currencies. Monronzy has estimated 
that in another year the total may reach 
$5 billion. 

“A valuable new source of development 
funds may be opened,” Mownroney said. 
“With 30 or 40 local currencies to choose 
from, borrowers can work out ways to use 
larger quantities of these currencies by shop- 
ping in the world market for items they 
require for their development projects.” 

At first, the administration was cool to 
the Monroney idea. It began to take it 
seriously after the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee held a series of hearings 
and strong support developed in the Senate. 

Anderson's acceptance of the idea has 
drawn considerable criticism, however, main- 
ly along these lines: 

Most of the foreign currencies which the 
United States has accumulated really are 
of very little value, particularly when it 
comes to using them for purchases to help 
develop the backward countries. 

The Europeans and Japanese won't put up 
enough capital for long-term, low-interest 
loans to have much effect on the tremen- 
dous need for capital that exists in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 

A lending institution with a capital of 
only $1 billion can make only a token effort. 
Monroner himself is on record as saying IDA 
should have “2 billion or more in hard cur- 
rencies.” 

It is misleading to contend that a loan re- 
paid in a soft currency is in fact fully re- 
pald, It would be more honest to call the 
loan a giveaway in the first place. 

All these questions have been argued back 
and forth for almost a year between Treasury 
oMicials and representatives of foreign coun- 
tries. The debate will be continued when 
the annual World Bank meeting convenes 
here September 28. 

AGENCY OF BANK 

Anderson has sent a “guidelines paper” 
setting forth this country’s views to the 67 
other members of the Bank. Under the 
Proposal, IDA would be established as an 
agency of the Bank to be administered by 
President Eugene R. Black, who has the full 
confidence not only of American officiais but 
of many foreign financial authorities as well. 

The World Bank makes loans on a strictly 
baukable basis. They must be repaid in 20 
or 25 years at 514 percent interest, and re- 
payments must be in hard currency, 

IDA would be authorized to make loans re- 
payable perhaps over 40 years at rates as low 
as 2 percent in n mixture of hard and soft 
currencies. According to Monnoner, the 
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World Bank “needs this secondary institu- 
tion.” It would serve to supplement hard 
loans with second mortgage financing, he 


said, 

“The nation might be short on 
dollar or other hard currency and 
thus unable to repay 100 percent of the 
project cost in these scarce currencies over 
the short repayment time,” Monroney said. 
“It would be permitted to repay IDA’s sec- 
ond mortgage loan over a longer time at 
lower interest, partly in hard currency and 
partly in its own or other local currencies. 


“An important part of this proposal is- 


that IDA would mix hard and soft currencies 
when necessary in its loans and be repaid 
in a similar ratio.” 

Some of the sharpest critics of IDA are 
found in the World Bank's sister institution, 
the International Monetary Fund. Their 
criticisms may be refiected in the debates 
at the Fund and Bank annual meetings next 
month. But apparently Anderson believes 
that be has overcome the major resistance 
both in Europe and Japan and in the soft 
currency countries. 


Not Sufficient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
we drone on to an uneasy adjournment, 
it might be well to look back and note 
how successive Congresses have piled 
monetary agencies and committees one 
on top of the other until no one is re- 
sponsible for anything and we have de- 
velped the greatest “buck passing” 
carousel in all history. How and why did 
we get into such a situation? 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the following edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 19 gives the answer: “Not 
Sufficient.” 

And at the last, the power and wealth 
of the United States inay prove to be not 
sufficient: 


Nor SUFFICIENT 


Once upon a time there was established 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

This was during World War U and the 
idea, in case you have forgotten, was to pro- 
vide a capital fund for economic develop- 
ment loans and for currency loans to the 
war-torn countries and the underdeyeloped 
countries of the world. 

But ‘this did not prove sufficient, and so 
we had the U.S. loan to Britain, the U.S. 
loans and grants under the Marshall plan 
and the U.S. loans and grants under the 
many names of what is now the Interna- 
tlonal Cooperation Administration. 

But this was not sufficient, and so we in- 
creased the resources of the U.S, Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

But this was not sufficient, and so we set 
up the U.S. Development Loan Fund to 
make easy loan repayable in local cur- 
rencies. 

But that was not sufficient, and so the 
World Bank was broadened to include an In- 
ternational Finance Corporation to invest in 
special enterprises in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, 
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But this was not sufficient, and so we are 
now organizing a Latin American Bank to 
make special loans south of the border, and 
we have proposed a similar Middle Eastern 
Fund to make special loans in that part of 
the world. 

But this was not sufficient, and so this 
week the United States launched a campaign 
to establish a $1 billion world agency to be 
called the International Development As- 
sociation. It will be used to spur economic 
development in underdeveloped countries on 
easier terms than those poor countries can 
get from the World Bank, the Monetary 
Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the U.S. De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the Latin American 
Bank or the Middle Eastern Fund or the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation or from the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

We just thought you'd be interested in 
knowing, since all of these roads lead di- 
rectly to the U.S. Treasury, of what might be 
called the U.S. Taxpayers Cooperative Funds, 
The question in the end, we suppose, is 
whether that fund will be sufficient. 


Eulogy to U.S. Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address given in my home 
State, New Jersey, by Lee A. Wiley, at 
Atlantic City on July 7, and “Eulogy to 
U.S. Flag,” by a former Member of this 
body, the Honorable Albert W. Hawkes. 

There being no objection, the address 
and eulogy were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE APRON OF FREEDOM 


(Address by Lee A. Wiley, illustrious poten- 
tate, Crescent Temple, A. A. O. N. NI. S., Tren- 
ton, N. J., at the opening services of the 
1959 imperial council session in Atlantic 
City on July 7) 

Most worshipful grand master, imperial 
sir, illustrious sirs, distinguished guests, 
nobles, and ladies, I bring you the greetings 
of the more than 11,600 Masons who are 
members of Crescent Temple. Many of them 
are in Atlantic City for this great meeting of 
our Imperial Council of the Shrine of North 
America. They are prepared and eager to 
help you in every way possible. 

At the parades, in the hotels, along the 
boardwalk and on the beaches, activity and 
happiness of every kind beckon you and your 
gracious ladies and we sincercly hope your 
stay here will be a most pleasant one in 
every way. Even though our beautiful 
mosque is located 75 miles away in the 
capital city of Trenton, Atlantic City is an 
important part of the onsis of Crescent 
Temple. On behalf of our Nobility, we cord- 
fally invite you to visit the Delaware Valley 
area as you return home from this pilgrim- 
age, On your way up the Delaware River, 
you will find Burlington, the location of our 
beautiful Masonic home. In historic Tren- 
ton, you will find, in addition to our mag- 
nificent mosque, the oldest Masonic temple 
still standing in the State of New Jersey 
and one of the oldest along the Atlantic sea- 
board. It is used now as a museum and 
stands next to the present handsome Tren- 
ton Masonic Temple in close proximity to our 
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state house, After leaving Trenton, and on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia, you will see 
the Philsdelphia unit of our Shriners Hos- 
pitals for Crippled Children. 

We extend these invitations with pride 
because Crescent Temple has grown to be 
the tenth largest in our great fraternity in 
an ares fraught with history and filled with 
indications of thoughtfulness of others. 

The Shrine was formed, we are told, to 
find a means to relnx from the more arduous 
work in the symbolic lodges, But no mat- 
ter what relaxation the Shrine has given, 
Shriners themselves owe and give their first 
devotion to the most honored badge in the 
world, which we have chosen to call at this 
convention, the apron of fredom. 

The Reverend Joseph Fort Newton in his 
book “The Builders,” perhaps expresses the 
sentiment best. He said: 

“Some day, when the cloud of prejudice 
has been dispelled by the searchlight of 
truth, the world will honor Masonry for its 
services to freedom of thought and the lib- 
erty of faith. * * * Down through the cen- 
turies * * * often in times when the high- 
est crime was not murder, but thinking, and 
the human conscience was a captive dragged 
at the wheel of an ecclesiastical chariot 
always and everywhere Masonry has 
stood for the right of the soul to know the 
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ing that it does believe in freedom, an all-in- 
clusive freedom that is worth possessing. Ma- 
sonry teaches love of our fellowman, a love 
that is translated in the help Freemasons 
ever have given to those less fortunate, 
whether they be members of our order or 
not. The blue lodges, the rites, and the 
Shrine have given of themselves and their 
treasuries that the glow of happiness might 
shine from the faces of those they touch, 

The apron of freedom is not within the 
gift of prince or potentate; of commoner or 
president; of rich or poor; of saint or sinner. 
It must be sought by those who have faith 
that the light of truth must eventually pre- 
vail; that love of neighbor must be greater 
than love of self; that the soul is immortal 
and is the property of the individual, not the 
state. And once sought and received, it 
must be remembered that the receipt of this 
apron does not make a man a Mason, it only 
means that he is a member of a Masonic 
lodge. 

Listen to these words from the Scottish 
Rite: “To sow that others may reap, to work 
for those who shall labor after we are dead, 
to be an inspiration in the lives of men yet 
unborn, to bless with the glorious gifts of 
truth and light and liberty those who will 
never know the giver * * this, is the true 
office of a Mason and the proudest destiny 


truth. * Not freedom from faith but of aman.” And so there hangs on this stage 


freedom of faith has been the watchword, on 
the ground that as despotism is the mother 
of anarchy, so bigoted dogmatism is the pro- 
Une source of scepticism. * * * Against 
those who would fetter thought in order to 
perpetuate an effete authority, who would 
give the ekinny hand of the past a scepter 
to rule the aspiring and prophetic present 
and seal the lips of living scholars with the 
dicta of dead scholastics, Masonry will never 
ground her arms, Her plen is for govern- 
ment without tyranny and religion without 
superstition.” 

Government without tyranny and who-has 
fought through the ycars for this great pre- 
cept? We must say the fight has been by 
those who wear the apron of freedom. 

Here in the United States, we are all well 
aware of the tremendous contributions made 
by Masons in the founding and development 
of our great country. In every country and 
in every clime, when tyrannical men raise 
thelr ugly heads to whip a docile people into 
submission, the first organization to be 
banned 1s the society of Freemasons. From 
Jacques DeMolay to Hitler and communism, 
it has been Freemasons, banded together by 
thelr esoteric symbolism, who have clung 
tenaciously to truth and freedom, and have 
fought to preserve them. God willing, it will 
always be true. 

But more than political freedom, wearers 
of this apron of freedom have sought to 
bring other types of freedom to their fellow- 
men, In all elements of human freedom, 
education, medical research, and the relief 
of the distressed, our brethren of grand 
lodges, the York Rite and the Scottish Rite 
tave done a tremendous amount of good. 

To this we may add the great contribution 
that we are wearers of the red fez and this 
proud apron, have added with our work in 
freeing thousands of crippled children from 
their unfortunate bodily defects, Without 
the great work already accomplished, in the 
Process of being done, and being planned by 
all of our brethren in various bodies, count- 
less thousands would be unable to enjoy 
true freedom. 

Channing said, “The only freedom worth 
Possessing is that which gives enlargement 
to n peoples energy, intellect, and virtues. 
Progress, the growth of intelligence, 
and power, is the end and boon of liberty.” 
And so, Freemasonry has shown and is show- 


a badge, a symbol—one of the greatest the 
world has never known—the apron of free- 
dom, the theme chosen by our Imperial Po- 
tentate to permeate this session of the Im- 
perial Council of the Ancient Arabic Order, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 

Thank you. 


Eviocy to US. FLAG 


(By Hon. Albert W. Hawkes, former US. 
Senator from New Jersey) 

I salute our beautiful American fing, 
emblem of each of our citizens and symbol of 
liberty, Justice and human dignity. 

In this dark hour of history, when the 
ungodly, brute forces in man are seeking to 
impose their evil will, on people of good will, 
thereby destroying life, liberty, the pursult 
of happilness, and equality under a rule of 
laws—your stars and stripes shine out more 
beautifully than ever. 

Your silence is golden—you do not speak 
in words, but in the deeds which created 
you. Your 13 stripes of red and white, with 
a star for the sovereignty of each State, 
stand for decency in human relations, unity 
and strength, honor, loyalty, and courage to 
make the supreme sacrifice whenever neces- 
sary to preserve the principles announced in 
the Declaration of Independence and re- 
corded in our Constitution, then guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights. 

The fiag, speaking as it waves aloft, says 
to each citizen: a 

“I represent you all in honesty, justice, 
and the spirit of the Golden Rule. I can be 
no more, than you by your deeds, make me. 
Remember, up to date all nations which have 
ascended to leadership have ultimately failed 
and disappeared on the horizon of history. 
Perhaps, because they put the mad race for 
money, place and power in first place, and 
relegated character, morals, adherence to 
principle, and their trust in God to second 

lace, 

vi “I will remain with you always, if you 
keep faith with the principles under which 
I was born, and if you and each succeeding 
generation teach the next to do the same. 
Teach them never to forget the little white 
markers all over the world, and to keep faith 
with those men, and the millions of others, 
who offered to make the supreme sacrifice. 
Teach them the only way to keep faith with 
those who created our blessings and freedoms 
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is to exercise- their right of suffrage intel- 
ligently and have eternal vigilanc 
with action on time. y 3 

“You will survive to do good on earth in 
perpetuity, only if you follow the rules of 
equity that flow from God's Commandments 
and the Golden Rule; only if you make our 
way of ute good enough to impel any fair- 
minded citizen to make the supreme sāc- 
rifice, when necessary to preserve it. 

“We have been blessed with fine neighbors 
to the North and to the South, whose an- 
nounced objectives are similar to ours. 


“God grant us and others the power to put 


A Bill To Expand the Advisory Board of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation 
From Five to Six Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Act was approved 
on May 13, 1954, it provided for certain 
administrative officers and an Advisory 
Board consisting of five men. There 
are eight States which are directly af- 
fected by the St, Lawrence Seaway— 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota and 
Indiana, Every one of these States 
fronts either on the Great Lakes or on 
the seaway. When the Seaway Cor- 
poration was put together the Advisory 
Board was made up of men from Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. Dlnois was represented 
by the Administrator and Minnesota 
was represented by the Deputy Admin- 
istrator. Of all the States having a di- 
rect interest in the seaway, only In- 
diana was omitted. 

I have this date introduced a bill 
which expands the Advisory Board of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation 
from five to six members, I am advo- 
cating this expansion in the hope that 
the sixth man will be chosen from the 
State of Indiana, so that Indiana can 
be represented in the development of 
this enormously significant undertak- 
ing. 

The St, Lawrence Seaway still faces 
a tremendous number of problems. The 
locks are probably not as large as they 
should have been; the Welland Canal 
is proving a bottleneck that only per- 
mits a maximum of 28 ships a day to 
pass through its locks; and the canal it- 
self is too narrow to permit the safe 
passage of ocean vessels moving in 
opposite directions. No one knows for 
certain whether or not the seaway will 
turn out to be as successful as we all 


hope, 
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The State of Indlana has a vital stake 
in making this seaway successful. I be- 
lieve that it deserves to be represented 
on the Advisory Board. 


The Halbouty Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Michel T. Halbouty of Houston, Tex., is 
an oustanding pioneer and leader in his 
profession—the oil industry. His activi- 
ties have helped provide this Nation 
with the vitally needed petroleum prod- 
ucts to keep the wheels of industry 
and—when necessary—weapons for 
freedom operating. 

Mr. Halbouty has showed his leader- 
ship in many fields; geology, research, 
mechanics, and other phases of the com- 
plex industry. 

Recently, the Inch magazine told the 
story of Mr. Halbouty’s outstanding 
contributions to the oil industry. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the spring 1959 edition of the Inch 
entitled “The Halbouty Story.” 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hat nourr STORY 


Genius, someone has said, consists partly of 
doing the right thing at the appropriate 
time. 

In the oil business, Michel T. Halbouty is 
known as something of a genius. Whether 
it’s taking just one more core, drilling in an 
area surrounded by dry holes, or risking mil- 
lions on leases in an untested oll domain, 
Mike Halbouty seems to make the right move 
instinctively. ‘ 

As a result, the dynamic Mr. Halbouty is 
recognized as one of the most outstanding 
geologists and petroleum engineers in the 
Nation, and is internationally respected for 
his scientific ability to find oll and gas. An 
authority on the geological and engineering 
problems of the gulf const of Louisiana and 
Texas, he ranks as one of the top experts on 
the geology of plercement-type salt domes, 
those underground monuments to the earth's 
eccentricity that have trapped so much 
petroleum, 

Rounding out his reputation as a triple- 
threat oil man, Halbouty is one of the most 
aggressive and successful independent ofl 
operators in the country. Geologically re- 
sponsible for the discovery of oil and gas 
fields and extensions all over the world, he 
is one of the growing number of producers 
who supply natural gas to Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. 

A fearless individualist, Halbouty has be- 
come almost a legend in his own time by his 
refusal to deyelop preconceptions about 
Mother Nature. He doesn't subscribe to geo- 
logical theories simply because others accept 
them. What's more, he always backs up his 
sometimes revolutionary experiments with 
his own Money. On an number of 
occasions, his ideas prove out. 

Statistically, how does Halbouty stack up 
in a competitive, high-stake game where the 
dice are loaded 9 to 1 against finding 
oll cr gas with a wildcat well? Pretty fair, 
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according to the record. Over the past 10- 
year period, he’s hit 44 percent of his wild- 
cats, 86 percent of field development wells, 
and 67 percent of all wells drilled. Hardly 
anybody has taken such tremendous strides 
toward making an exact science of geology, 
generally considered an inexact one. 

It's a giant step from a newsboy’s bailiwick 
to a position of prominence in the rugged 
oll business, Mike Halbouty made it with a 
combination of scientific preparation, dog- 
ged perseverence, supreme confidence in his 
own judgment, and—as Halbouty is the first 
to admit—a generous helping of good luck, 
To understand how he did it, you have to go 
back 50 years. It's quite a story. 

Born Michel Thomas Halboutx in Beau- 
mont on June 21, 1909, Mike was one of six 
children of a hard-working Lebanese grocer. 
He grew up in a town where the smell of oil 
was heavy, and the wooden derricks of Spin- 
dletop were not too far distant. People stood 
on street corners and spoke of the geologic 
derring-do of Patillo Higgins and Capt, An- 
thony Lucas just as they do today. 

When he was 6 years old, young Halbouty 
became a newsboy for both the Beaumont 
Enterprise and Journal. Even then, he was 
a hustler and a two-fisted scrapper. Some 
of the other newsboys didn't like the way he 
parted his halr (which, even today, is dis- 
tinctly right down the middle). More espe-— 
cially, they didn’t like the fact that his hawk- 
ing spot, the old post-office corner, was the 
best in town. But Mike didn’t relinquish 
that corner until several years later, when he 
went to work at the Magnolia Refinery, load- 
lug gondolas with coke in his spare time. 

Wren he was 14 and a junior in Beaumont 
High School, Mike took his first job (a sum- 
mer one) in the oilfields. It was 1925, during 
the second boom at Spindletop, and Halbouty 
hired on as a dollar-a-day waterboy with the 
Yount-Lee Oil Co. Even then, Mike wanted 
to be a sclentist—a geologist and an engi- 
neer—in the oil business. 

So, at 15, giving up a contract with the old 
Beaumant Oller Baseball Club of the Texas 
League, he headed for Texas Agricultural & 
Mechanical College, There he earned a bach- 
elor of science degree in geology and petro- 
leum engineering in 1930, and a master of 
science degree a year later, having been 
granted a fellowship for outstanding scho- 
lastic work. Twenty-five years later, in 1956, 
he was to receive a professional degree in 
geological engineering from his alma mater 
(the first to be conferred by Texas A. & M.). 

On the College Station campus, he was 
president of five undergraduate societies and 
editor-in-chief of the yearbook which won 
all-American honors as the best college or 
university annual in the country. While an 
undergraduate, Halbouty further distin- 
tinguished himself by working out the ge- 
ology of Atascosa County, and making the 
first base map of the Charlotte-Jordanton- 
Leming fault system, where Humble Oll & 
Refining Co. was later to discover two major 
oilfields. 

The story of Halbouty’s first big break al- 
ready an oil industry classic, has a strong 
Horatio Alger flavor. Just out of college, 
Mike had taken the lowliest job in the oil- 
fields as rear rodman on a surveying chain 
gang and Inter moved up to roustabout and 
roughneck. Then, at High Island salt dome 
in Galveston County, it happened. 

A drilling crew of Yount-Lee Oil Co. had 
hit what they thought was “suitcase sand” 
and were about to abandon site. But Hal- 
bouty noticed a small oll stain at the bottom 
of the last core and begged the drilling super- 
intendent to take one more core. “Can't do 
it,” said the superintendent. “My orders are 
to tear the rig down.” 

Undaunted, 22-year-old Mike Halbouty 
Jumped into his model-T and raced 60 miles 
across rough country roads to talk to Mr, 
Frank Yount himself. Yount, already a 
famous wildcatter, was giving a garden party 
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at his Beaumont mansion for Jan Paderew- 
ski, world-famous pianist and Polish premier, 
Halbouty barged right in and cornered Yount 
in the kitchen. Mr. Yount, there's oil down 
there,” he said. “Let me prove it.” 

Yount had given birth to the second Spin- 
dletop boom in 1928, and probably knew 
more about gulf coast salt domes than any 
other man alive, but he liked the headstrong 
spirit of this brash young man. “All right,” 
he said, and then he called High Island to 
order another core. The result was the dis- 
covery of an overhang in the old salt dome 
and a rich oll reservoir was found. 

Halbouty, as he himself puts it, was In. 
Yount made him chief geologist and petro- 
leum engineer, built him the finest geological 
laboratory in the Southwest. gave him a free 
hand in research, and was his frequent com- 
panion, During this period, the Yount-Lee 
Oll Co. was the largst independent oil com- 
pany in the world, and discoverer of many 
fields on the Texas-Louisiana gulf coast, 

While he headed up Yount-Lee experi- 
mental lab, Halbouty was responsible for the 
development of a complex set of drilling mud 
formulas. These formulas, worked out to 
solve the company’s “heaving shale” problem, 
were never patented. If they had been, Mike 
guesses he would be making more money off 
them today than he is from his many oil 
wells. As it is, he derives a great deal of 
pride from the fact that his mud formulas 
have become standard throughout the drill- 
ing industry. 

With the untimely death of Mr. Yount, 
Yount-Lee Oll Co. was sold to Stanolind, now 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. Halbouty, 
figuring a major company would cramp his 
style, wasn't in the bargain. Instead, he 
took the advice of W. E. Lee of Houston, 
Yount's surviving partner, and entered busi- 
ness with Mr. Lee's son-in-law—another 
phenomenal young man who was destined 
for big things in the oil business, His name: 
Glenn McCarthy. 

Halbouty, who had attended Texas A. & M. 
with McCarthy, was Glenn's chief geologist 
and petroleum engineer, vice president, and 
general manager for 2 years. Halbounty 
recommended Anahuac, where McCarthy 
made his first million, and then West Beau- 
mont, which was even bigger. There was 
also North Cotton Lake, and Palacios. 

“Glenn and I made a good team,” says 
Halbouty, “because we were much alike in 
some ways. But then the time came for the 
parting of the ways, and we did.“ 

Halbouty still holds the greatest respect 
for the dethroned king of wildcatters, 
especially for his uncanny business intul- 
tion. Mike tells the following story to il- 
lustrate the point: z 

“We had just found the West Beaumont 
field, and we went out to check on our sec- 
ond well, Everything seemed fine, but Glenn 
was uneasy. Nothing I said shook him out 
of his premonition that something was 
wrong. 

“That night he paced and repaced the 
floor of our hotel room. He was unable to 
sleep and full of worry about the well. Fi- 
nally, he woke me up and excitedly pointed 
to a red reflection in the west. I told him 
It was probably just a gas flare, but Glenn 
didn't agree. At that precise moment, the 
telephone rang. It was the company tool- 
pusher saying our No. 2 Longe had blown 
out and caught fire.” 

Out on his own as a consulting geologist 
and petroleum engineer in 1937, Halbouty 
saved enough to stake his first wildcat, in 
the Cedar Bayou structure of Chambers 
County. That first venture is a dramatic 
portrayal of the fact that the oil game is 
a gamble, and no bed of roses. 

“The first well was a dry hole,” Mike re- 
members. “So was the second, third, and 
fourth. By that time I had blown $125,000, 
was flat broke, and had to go back to con- 
sulting work. And you know something? 
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Right this minute there are 52 flowering wells 
in the same area I had to leave for lack of 
moncy. “That,” he says with a shrug, is the 
oil business for you.“ 

“Then came World War IT. Immediately 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, Reserve 
Officer Halbouty was ordered to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. Infantry School. Earlier, he had 
brushed aside civilian status via an essen- 
tial occupation” deferment. At Fort Ben- 
ning, in competition with regular Army of- 
cers, Captain Halbouty was the top graduate 
of the battalion commanders anid staff officers 
school. 

Just before Halbouty was to ship cut over- 
sens, the War Department's Joint Chiefs of 
Staf stepped in to name him chief of the 
Production section of the Army-Navy Pe- 
troleum Board, with duties to coordinate 
foreign and domestic otl production. It was 
a big job and Halbouty performed it well. 
By war's end, he had a lieutenant colonels 
rating and a good part of the credit for 
boosting production in Carribean and South 
American oli fields, at a time when vast 
quantities of oil were vital to Allied victory. 

Halbouty returned from the service deter- 
mined to make a go of it as an independent 
oll operator. After one dry hole, he drilled 
his first successful wildcat in Natchitoches 
Parish, La., and found the Ashland oilfield 
at 3,228 feet of the Woodbine sand (the only 
field yet found in Natchitoches Parish). It 
was Louisiana's first well for the year 1946, 
coming in but 4 minutes after midnight on 
January 1. A few months later, he brought 
in another wildcat in Red River Parish. 
Then at old Pine Island field he completed 
48 wells, using a new acidizing idea in get- 
ting production from the old sands. 

In the 13 years since he has been drilling 
Wells as an independent oil operator, Hal- 
bouty has discovered 33 new oll and gas 
fields and extensions on the Texas-Louisiana 
gulf coast. They include such prolific oil 
Producing flelds as the South Boling field, 
Wharton County; the northeast and north- 
West extensions of the South Liberty field, 
Liberty County; West Saratoga field, Hardin 
County; Pheasant and Citrus Grove fields, 
Matagorda County: Port Acres field, Jeffer- 
son County; Fostoria field, Montgomery 
County; and the Orange field, Orange 
County—all in Texas. There are also the 
West Hackberry field, Cameron Parish, and 
the South Bell City (Cibicides Zone) field, 
Calcasieu Parish—both in Louisiana, Hal- 
bouty owns an interest in and operates pro- 
ducing wells in 40 oil and pas fields in Texas 
and Louisiana, and there are more than 200 
Producing oll and gas wells on these leases. 

The hub of Halbouty’s farflung opera- 
tions Is a rambling, T-shaped office building 
in southwest Houston. Built at a cost of 
$400,000 in 1956, it reflects Mike's aesthetic 

. taste, both in architecture and interior dec- 
Oration. A tile mosaic cross section of the 
Spindletop salt dome in vibrant greens and 
blues dominates the colorful and functional 
Outer lobby. 

Nike's personal office is a far cry from that 
Of the old days when he worked out of a one- 
room cubbyhole in Houston's Shell Building. 
Visitors are awestruck by a massive mural 
on one wall which depicts the search for oil 
in the gulf coast area. Mike dreamed up its 
design himself. At one corner of the mural 
a hand out of nowhere is grasping a rock. 
“Symbolizes the never-ending challenge of 
finding oll,” Halbouty explains. 

Another wall holds one of the best pe- 
troleum libraries in the country; still an- 
Other is covered with dozens of framed 
Photographs of Mike's family, friends, and 
business associates; and the fourth, of glass, 
looks out onto a palm-surrounded patio. 

Mike, the man, hardly fits the popular 
Conception of the Texas oil millionaire. 
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Conservative in dress and manner, he might 
be taken for a banker or a real estate ex- 
ecutive. He is, in truth, both of these, 
Dark, handsome, and graying at 50, Hal- 
bouty is a dynamo of human energy. Even 
when sitting still (which isn't often) he's 
a man who seems to be in a hurry. He 
doesn't smoke, he says, because he simply 
doesn’t have the time. 

Keeping his hustling organization in high 
gear in nine States and Canada, from Lou- 
isiana to Alaska, Halbouty makes or receives 
more than 100 telephone calls each day and 
puts in 40 to 50 flying hours each month. 
A January itinerary took him to 15 major 
U.S. citles on business matters. He has his 
own airplane, but it goes aloft only in the 
best of weather, 

Despite his rigorous schedule, Halbouty 
finds time to be active in 15 professional 
societies, a number of social organizations, 
and many civic functions. Ex-president of 
the Houston Petroleum Club, he is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Hospital, where he donated a spe- 
cial ward for premature babies, Education, 
too, is.close to his heart, In 1948, he estab- 
lished three Texas A. & M. scholarships in 
geology and petroleum engineering. He also 
backed an educational TV series The World 
and Physics,” narrated by Dr. Edward Teller 
of the University of California, i 

If Halbouty has a pastime, it's golf. 
Shooting a good game, he still comes in sec- 
ond to his attractive wife, an excellent ama- 
teur tournament golfer. She is the former 
Fay Renfro of Shawnee and Tulsa, Their 
two children are 9-year-old Linda Fay, and 
Tommy Kelly, 28, who is a resident geologist 
for the Halbouty firm in Anchorage, Alaska, 

Right-hand man in the Halbouty organ- 
ization is George O. Hardin, Jr., with the 
title of manager of exploration, production, 
and lands. Hardin is a noted geologist and 
engineer in his own right; many technical 
papers, in fact, carry the double byline of 
Halbouty and Hardin. 

Members of the Halbouty executive team, 
all recognized as dynamic men in their re- 
spective fields, are James Ward, drilling su- 
perintendent; Ted Dobson, chief engineer; 
Jim Etheridge, head of the land depart- 
ment; John Walters, division geologist; Abe 
Wagner, division geologist; James Noel, gen- 
eral counsel; Frank Bruce, manager of the 
Halbouty Alaskan investments; Nell Parks, 
comptroller; and Louis Darilek. In all, 130 
employees work for Halbouty; 62 of them in 
the Houston headquarters, 

That Mike Halbouty believes in sharing 
scientific knowledge is evidenced by his 
many papers in professional and trade jour- 
nals. He has written and published 48 
technical articles as well as a scientific book 
with the jaw-breaking title of “Petrographic 
and Physical Characteristics of Sands From 
Seven Gulf Coast Producing Horizons.” 

He's something of a petroleum historian, 
too. With his Beaumont boyhood pal, James 
A. Clark, he is the co-author of “Spindletop,” 
the story of the well that ushered in the 
modern oll Industry and one of the best- 
selling books on petroleum ever written. 
Halbouty and Clark are currently at work on 
two more books. “The Last Boom” Is the 
story of the fabulous east Texas oll field, and 
“The Book of Oil” will be a layman's hand- 
book on the oll industry. 

Oil Writer Clark, whose “Tales of the Oll 
Country” column appears in a Houston news- 
paper, knows Halbouty as no other man 
does, “The first time I say Mike,” Clark re- 
calls, “he was pulling a gang of rowdies off 
me. I sold newspapers in Beaumont, too, 
and my corner was almost as good as Mike's.“ 

Clark attributes Halbouty’s success to 
boundless energy, a high degree of intelli- 
gence, and a burning enthusiasm for any 
job he tackles. “He would have made a go 
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of anything he tried. Journalism. * 
Politics. You name it.“ sche 
“Another thing that sets him a * 5a 
Clark, “is that meticulous 5 his, 
He'd go a thousand miles out of the way and 
lose money to be sure he's doing the right 
thing by everybody. His word is his bond, 
That's the mark of a majority of our great 

independent ot! operators.” 

Mike, much in demand as a speaker before 
industry as well as nonoll groups, is an elo- 
quent spokesman for the new breed of inde- 
pendent oll men who believe in the scientific 
approach to oll-finding, In an era when 
many are sounding the death knell for the 
independent, Halbouty says the species is 
not dying out—not the good ones, 

“Independents are the heart of the do- 
mestic oil industry,” he says. 
80 percent of the wells and find two out of 
three new oll fields. Those who modernize 
their operations and update their own think- 
ing are the ones who will survive. The oil 
patch is not a protected Playground, It’s a 
tough and changing world.” 

Halbouty scoffs at predictions that the 
country is running out of oll. “I believe 
there are thousands of major untapped 
sources of oll right here in this country,” 
he says, The old salt domes, for instance, 
have given up only a fraction of what they 
will give up when man finally learns to solve 
all of their mysteries.” 

Halbouty began to realize the potential of 
natural gas early in his career, when it was 
being flared as a waste product. Today, he 
is. even more emphatic about its future. 
“Natural gas is destined to become the great- 
est of all natural energies—with the possible 
exception of solar and atomic energy. ON, 
in many cases, is rapidly becoming secon- 
dary. There's no question that natural gas 
will be the greatest Immediate source of en- 
ergy for the next 20 years.” 

Mike’s newest project is the multimillion 
dollar Halbouty Alaskan Oil Co., christened 
Halasko. One of the first Texans to become 
interested in the newest State, he and his 
associates own substantial acreage in oil 
leases covering some of the more promising 
geological basins. Halbouty was also the 
first independent to move a rig into Alaska 
during the present boom; his first well is 
now being drilled on the Kenai Peninsula. 

Halbouty, who plans to build a skyscrap- 
ing hotel and office building overlooking 
Cook’s Bay in Anchorage, believes Alaska is 
America’s last frontier. “I believe the Klon- 
dike gold rush was child's play compared 
with what is coming,” he says, “Alaska has 
81 of the 33 strategio minerals, and none of 
them have been developed to any extent.” 
Hardly anybody doubts that Mike Halbouty 
knows what he is talking about. 


succeeded in the oil business, and only a few 
realists who have made the grade. That is 
because of the surprises you are bound to 
find in any quest into the unknown. And 
hunting for oll and gas is an unknown.” 

If Mike Halbouty has a personal philos- 
ophy about the search for oil, it was ex- 
pressed a couple of years back by Father 
James Keller when Halbouty appeared on 
the Christopher television program along- 
side singer Giselle McKensie and actor James 
Cagney. Father Keller, whose Christopher 
theme maintains it is better to ght one 
ttle candle of hope than to curse the dark- 
ness, said he believed that God placed oll 
and gas in the earth for men of faith to find 
and help make a better life for mankind. 

In the oll business, Michel T. Halbouty— 
geologist, petroleum engineer, and independ- 


mighty big candles. The biggest and most 
brilliant, probably, are yet to come. 
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Americans Should Know the Answers to 
Communists” False Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, leading citizens have called at- 
tention to the need for more teaching in 
our schools about the differences be- 
tween communism and democracy. 


It is shocking to read a news report, 
under a Los Angeles dateline, stating 
that a majority of high school seniors, 
when asked to choose a statement best 
representing their ideas of an economic 
system, quoted Marxist dogma: “From 
each according to his ability, and to 
each according to his need.” What kind 
of teaching have they received? 

I include as part of these remarks my 
newsletter of August 12, 1959, which 
comments on the above, and cites other 
examples which indicate the need for 
better teaching about communism and 
about our heritage of freedom and de- 
mocracy, as follows: 

Half the Americans over here in Europe 
have not the slightest idea of why they are 
Americans or what a democracy actually 18. 
Most of them cannot say a word 
against communism. * * * The American 
schools * * have missed the basic issues 
with those clyics courses. * * * We are told 
over here that the only person the Commu- 
nists fear is the one who thoroughly under- 
stands the system. 


So wrote a chaplain in the U.S. Armed 
Forces stationed in Berlin. He was ex- 
pressing his support of Cardinal Cush- 
ing’s proposal that young people should 
be taught about communism and the 
answers to its false doctrines. A previ- 
ous newsletter quoted from the Cardi- 
nal’s television address on that subject. 

A news story from Los Angeles pub- 
lished here gives striking confirmation 
of the need. Under the headline. Stu- 
dents’ Attitudes Called Shocking,” it 
said: 

In a survey of 86 high schools, members 
of the senior classes were asked to indicate 
thelr preferences for various statements de- 
scriptive of economic systems. Fifty-five 
percent selected the old socialist slogan, 
“From each according to his ability and to 
each according to his need.” 


This slogan is Marxist dogma, and 
could be enforced only by police state 


methods. Who weuld determine whether 


people were contributing according to 
thelr abilities, or what their needs were? 
Imposition of such a system would re- 
quire a Communist form of government. 
Apparently these students did not have 
the background of information neces- 
sary to figure that out, 

Further confirmation of the need for 
‘teaching about the answers to commu- 
nism was given by Mr. Lloyd Wright of 
California, former president of the 
American Bar Association, and recently 
chairman of the President’s Commission 
on Government Security. Testifying this 
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spring before a Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, he said: 

Our children are not being taught in the 
schools sufficiently the true philosophy of 
our Government. They have been brain- 
washed with infiltrated textbooks, some of 
which go so far as to advocate that it is 
wrong to be proud to be an American citizen, 
but rather you should consider yourself a 
citizen of the world. 


Patriotic Americans will surely sup- 
port and applaud the timely suggestion 
that young people should be taught 
about communism. 

The cost of living was recently re- 
ported at a new high. At his news con- 
ference, the President said that even a 
tiny increase could bring about “a new 
high,” but that since 1953 “the curve of 
increase has been so much less.“ 

High prices and dollar devaluation are 
two sides of the same coin. Taking the 
1939 dollar as 100 cents, the course of 
its devaluation has run as follows: 1942 
85.2 cents; 1945, 77.2 cents; 1948, 57.8 
cents; 1953—under Eisenhower—51.9 
cents; 1957, January, 50.3 cents; 1958, 
January, 48.6 cents; 1959, January, 48 
cents; 1959, June, 47.7 cents—the most 
recent figure and the publicized “new 
high,” 

In other words, during the 14 years 
before Eisenhower became President the 
value of the dollar dropped about 48 
cents, and during nearly 7 years since he 
became President, it has dropped about 
4%, cents. The President is fighting to 
stop this drift and maintain a sound and 
stable dollar. 

The heat is really on Members of Con- 
gress in connection with labor legisla- 
tion. We ‘have to remember former 
President Truman's warning: If you 
can't stand the heat, you had better get 
out of the kitchen.” 


As Castro and Communists Take Over 
Cuba’s Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
article from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port of August 17, which deals with the 
problem of Communists in Cuba taking 
over that nation’s unions. This article 
relates how followers of Fidel Castro 
working with Communists now run the 
unions and how former labor leaders 
have been placed in jail or have fled the 
country in exile. The article states that 
organized labor has become a tool of the 
Government and that Communists are 
seen gaining stadily in prestige and 
power within the Cuban unions. 

I likewise send to the desk an editorial 
from the State of August 14 dealing 
with the general situation of the Castro 
regime in Cuba. I think the editor of the 
State sums up precisely and correctly 
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the situation in Cuba. I quote from that 
editorial: 

Today, the Castro regime stands revealed as 
another dictatorship, but potentially the 
most dangerous movement that has gained 
success in Latin America to date. 


Mr. President, 2 years ago I filed a 
report in the Senate dealing with the 
threats of communism in Latin Amer- 
ica. At that time the large liberal news- 
papers such as the New York Times ridi- 
culed my position. They promoted the 
Castro revolution declaring that it was 
one of freedom loving people and that 
there was no Communist element among 
its followers. Today we know better but 
I fear that it is too late. 

I hope that the Santiago, Chile, con- 
ference will be able to cope with the ex- 
tremely dangerous situation that has de- 
veloped in the Caribbean. If the ele- 
ments of war are not deterred in the 
Caribbean, I fear that the situation there 
will spread to other areas in Latin Amer- 
ica and our Pan American Union will fall 
apart at the seams. 

Nothing would please the Communists 
more and nothing would give them a 
greater advantage to move into other 
nations in Latin America and build up 
the threat to our security. 

Mr, President, I ask that the-article 
from the U.S. News & World Report en- 
titled As Castro and Communists Take 
Over Cuba’s Unions” and the editorial 
from the State entitled “Revealing Him- 
self“ be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. - R 

There being no objection, the edito- 
Tials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug, 
17, 1959] 
As CASTRO AND COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER 
Cvza's UNIONS 

(Take a look at what has happened to la- 
bor unions in Cuba since the revolution. 
Castro’s men, working with Communists, 
now run those unions, Former labor lend- 
ers are in jail, or in exile. Organized labor 
is becoming a tool of the Government. Re- 
sult, for United States and Cuban employ- 
ers: Labor troubles of all kinds are mush- 
rooming.) 

Havana.—Fidel Castro and the Communists 
now are completing a joint conquest of 
Cuba’s once independent labor unions—and 
troubles here are mounting for employers. 

Elections going on at present in the 33 na- 
tional labor federations show this; 

Two-thirds of the federations, so far, have 
voted. In each case, slates organized by 
Castro's 26th of July movement have been 
swept into office. 

CASTRO MEN AND REDS 

These slates usually are made up of a com- 
bination of Castro's followers. and Commu- 
nists. Reds now are estimated to hold as 
many as one-fourth of all the posts in the 
various federations. They also have a foot- 
hold in the powerful Cuban Confederation 
of Labor, which controls the 33 federations . 
and Cuba's 12 million organized workers. 

Today, organized labor is becoming a tool 
of the Government. 

The Castro government has given itself 
power to settle any and all labor disputes by 
decree. In one such ruling, it ordered jun- 
lor officers and other key employees in both 
foreign and Cuban-owned banks to join the 
bank employees’ union. 

Employees are forbidden to fire workers, 
no matter how Inefficlent they may be or 
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whether there is any need for them. Some 
companies have been forced to rehire all 
workers fired—whatever the reason—during 
the regime of former President Fulgencio 
Batista. One sugar company reportedly had 
to take back 100 former employees. 

MORE SICK LEAVE 

An executive of this company said that 
the volume of sick leayes in his mills is 
five times what it used to be. He added: 

“Quiet a few of our men have been pre- 
tending that they're sick. They have the 
right to send a substitute who gets full pay. 
The ‘sick’ man gets full sick pay—and we 
know that substitutes often kick back part 
of their pay to the regular employee.” 

In the past, he explained, workmen claim- 
ing to be sick“ had to be certified as ill by 
the company physician or have a letter from 
a local doctor. That provision can no 
longer be enforced. 

Under Batista, unions were relatively non- 
political and were considered stronger than 
most unions elsewhere in Latin America. 
Now Castro's 26th of July Movement has 
barred opposing political movements in 
unions, except for a small Catholic group. 

EXILED LEADERS 

At least 95 percent of the men who ran 
unions during the Batista regime have been 
eliminated. About half have escaped the 
country. The former secretary general of 
the confederation is hiding somewhere in 
Europe, 

The Castro government has jailed, on three 
different occasions, Ignacio Gonzales Telle- 
chea, who had been reelected last Decem- 
ber to his third term as president of the In- 
ter-American Labor Organization. He is now 
in hiding. A visiting official of that organ- 
ization found that 25 to 30 other former 
labor leaders are being held in jail here with 
no charges entered against them. Still oth- 
ers have been expelled from unions—some for 
10 years, others for life. 

These included many leaders, particularly 
in the electrical, transport and telephone 
Workers’ unions, who had been against 
Batista for years but were not affiliated with 
Castro's rebellion. 

ANTI-AMERICAN LEFTIST 

Now emerging as the single most im- 
portant man in Cuban labor is David Salya- 
dor, acting secretary of the Cuban Confedera- 
tion of Labor. Once he belonged to the Com - 
Munist youth organization, Some say that 
he has been expelled from the party, but it 
is widely agreed that he is still a leftist rey- 
olutionary—and virulently anti-American. 

When Castro came into power, a 22-man 
@irectorate headed by Salvador and including 
five known Communists ran the confedera- 
tion. Then the group was reorganized into 
a nine- man body. Known Communists were 
dropped—but Salvador remained. 

When all of the federations have held their 
elections, they are to call a national con- 
gress to elect an executive coundil of the 
confederation. As most observers see it, 
Salvador is certain to be elected secretary 
general of the confederation, 

DIG TROUBLE AHEAD 

All of this is seen as raising serlous prob- 
lenis, not only for American and Cuban em- 
Ployers but for the nation’s economy. The 


sugar industry now is paying wages based on 


an assumed price of 4.7 cents a pound—at a 
time when the average price is only about 
4 cents. 

No end to this squeeze is foreseen at the 
Present time. Communists are seen as gain- 
ing steadily in prestige and power within the 
Unions as they become instruments of Fidel 
Castros government. 
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[From the State, Columbia, 5.C., Aug. 14, 
1959] 
REVEALING HIMSELF 

In the early days of his guerrilla campaign 
against the Batista government, Fidel Castro 
was praised by many as a man who wanted 
to restore democratic government in Cuba. 
The State noted that Castro was an un- 
known quantity, and that he might be no 
improvement. 

Later, there was some fairly widespread 
hope that Castro himself might be less dic- 
tatorial than Batista, but this hope shortly 
dimmed when it was learned how many 
avowed and suspected Communists were 
serv; as Castro lieutenants and advisers. 

‘The executions of Batista followers shocked 
a good many people who had been supporting 
Castro, partially because the executions were 
staged as big shows for the masses. Public 
opinion apparently forced Castro to drop 
the matter momentarily. 

Now it appears at least 3,000 “counter- 
revolutionary plotters” have been rounded 
up. Their fate ls unknown. However, it is 
known that the Communists and pro-Com- 
munists in the Castro regime are gaining in- 
fiuence and power, Government announce- 
ments reflect more and more the language 
and concepts of Marxism. 

Castro 585 his subordinates are imposing 
a rule quite as harsh and arbitrary as the 
one they fought to depose. In fact, economic 
conditions are said to be much worse than 
they were under Batista. And there have 
been no elections since the “revolution. 

Today, the Castro regime stands revealed 
as another dictatorship, but potentially the 
most dangerous movement that has gained 
success in Latin America to date. 


Resolution of Town Council of Bloomfield, 
N.J., in Support of H.R. 5596 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a letter from Mr. H. 
Joseph North, town clerk of Bloomfield, 
N.J., and a resolution adopted by the 
Town Council of Bloomfield in support 
of H.R. 5596: 

Tur Town or BLOOMFIELD, N. J., 
: August 6, 1959. 
The Honorable Perer W. RODINO, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr, Roprno: Enclosed please find 
copy of a resolution adopted at the meeting 
of the town council held August 3, 1959. 


Respectfully yours, 
H. JOSEPH NORTH, 
Town Clerk. 


“Whereas by virtue of the provisions of 
the Transportation Act of 1958 it is permis- 
sible for certain railroads to discontinue 
passenger service of interstate trains (or 
ferries) without first applying to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission 
and without public hearing with respect 
thereto; and 

“Whereas Senate bill 1331 and a companion 
bill in the House of Representatives (H.R. 
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5596) are pending and such bills would 
amend the Transportation Act of 1958 to 
provide for public hearing before an approval 
ssion 
discontinue passenger service; and 5 
. “Whereas it appears that the aforesaid 
amendment is salutary and in the public 
interest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Town Council of the 
Town of Bloomfield, NJ., That said council 
expresses its approval and urges the passage 
of the two bills pending in the Federal Legis- 
lature and known as Senate bill 1331 and 
H.R. 5596; and, the town clerk is directed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Senators from New Jersey and to the Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the 
10th Congressional District." 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
was duly adopted by the Town Council of the 
Town of Bloomfield at a meeting of said town 
council held August 3, 1959. 

H. JOsEPH NORTH, 
Town Clerk of the Town of Bloomfield. 
I hereby approve the above resolution. 
Donar H. Scorr, 
Mayor oj the Town of Bloomfield, 


Parkinson’s Law and Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
a recent editorial Parkinson's Law,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Daily News, a member of the Scripps- 
Howard league of newspapers, on Au- 
gust 17, 1959, is worthy of careful study. 

This great newspaper and the entire 
Scripps-Howard league have long been 
aware of the waste and the danger in our 
civil defense program, and have repeat- _ 
edly called for its complete overhaul. 

I believe the editorial presents convinc- 
ingly the waste of taxpayers’ money on 
an ever-increasing futile bureaucracy 
which will only perpetuate the already 
useless and inept Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. It points out clearly 
the danger in allowing any further ex- 
pansion of tihs bureaucracy along the 
line of its present and past operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I commend this to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 

PARKINSON'S Law 
Give the House credit for a stout fight 
a 612 million boondoggle which may 
det be avoided. 

‘This is the proposal to finance a new army 
of civil defense employees, working at the 
State level, paid half by the States, half by 
the Federal Government. 

The Senate has approved the project. The 
House turned it down yesterday, for the third 
time. Something has to give. The item 
is part of the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill, containing money for a variety of 
essential Government operations. 
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We hope the House holds the line because 
this $12 million is only a foot in the door, 
opening the way for still further expansion 
of this especially futile bureaucracy. 

Insistent pressure for this needless addi- 
tion to the public payroll is best explained 
in terms of the law expounded by C. North- 
cote Parkinson, Raffles professor of history 
at Malaya University in Singapore, as follows: 

“In any public administration or organi- 
zation, the number of new subordinates in- 
creases at a predictable rate, irrespective of 
any variation in the amount of work (if any) 
to be done.” 


A Minority View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee issued a report evidencing the 
alarm of some people about the economic 
future of our country. At the time this 
report was published, not much cred- 
ence was given to the minority report. 
Today, Mr. Speaker, the minority re- 
port has proved to be overwhelmingly 
sound and has without doubt let the air 
out of the alarmists who wanted to go 
on a big spending spree. Following is an 
article which appeared in the August 
17, 1959, issue of the New York Times: 

A Minority VIEW—AN APPRAISAL OF THE DIS- 
SENTING STAND IN A CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 
(By Edward H. Collins) 

“The New York Times has published two 
or three very thoughtful editorials and your 
column” writes a correspondent, “which 
have discussed the errors in the majority 
findings of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. I am respectfully puzzled as 
to why you have never given credit or identi- 
fication to the minority report, prepared by 
Representative Tuomas B. Curtis, Republi- 
can of Missouri, which proved to be correct.” 

There is a good deal to be said for the 
point raised by this correspondent. That 
fact is strongly confirmed when one re- 
reads this document today, 5 months after 
its publication, over the signatures of, be- 
sides Representative Curtis, Representative 
Ciarence E. KrLBURN, Republican, of New 
York; Representative WILLIAM B. WIDNAiL, 
Republican, of New Jersey; Senator PRESCOTT 
Buss, Republican, of Connecticut; Senator 
Joun MARSHALL BUTLER, Republican, of 
Maryland, and Senator Jacop K. Javits, Re- 
publican, of New York (who concurred with 
reservations and attached a statement of 
Certain additional views of his own). 


A STRIKING CONTRAST 


In one vital area in particular does the 
closely reasoned argument of the minority 
contrast strikingly with the air of wishful 
thinking and straw-grasping that permeates 
the statement of the majority. This is its 
tranchant discussion of the nature of eco- 
nomic growth, and its devolpment of the 
thesis that, if one accepts its premises on 
this point—premises that are hardly open to 
serious dispute—then the conclusion that 
e, e 180 Tetons e 

e becomes | 
inescapable. e 

The majority report had contended that 
“principal emphasis on public policy this 
year should be placed on prom 
recovery from the 1957-58 recession. 
Achieving maximum employment and pro- 
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duction, therefore, should be given the high- 
est priority.” To its authors what did this 
mean in terms, let us say, of monetary and 
fiscal policy? With respect to monetary 
policy it meant, one finds, that the Federal 
Reserve should abandon what the report re- 
ferred to as its “restrictive” program, and 
that it should resume the pumping of ad- 
ditional money into the economy on the 
scale traditionally reserved for periods of 
recession. As to fiscal policy, this typical 
passage is perhaps illustrative of the ma- 
jority’s general attitude: 

“While a balanced budget, or even a sur- 
plus, is desirable in times of maximum em- 
ployment, neither the soundness of our 
money nor our potential for economic 
growth and stability * * * necessarily de- 
pends on balancing a $77 billion budget in 
fiscal 1960.” 

For their part the authors of the mi- 
nority report argued: 

“In our opinion, the surest way now to 
provide additional job opportunities is pre- 
cisely that called for under the Employment 
Act of 1946, namely, to create a climate in 
which industry, agriculture, and the serv- 
ice trades will be enabled to expand, thereby 
creating jobs and the purchasing power 
with which the products of maximum pro- 
duction may be moved.“ 

As to the question of economic growth, 
the minority had no quarrel with the defini- 
tion of the majority as the process of capi- 
tal accumulation.” However, it had very 
definite ideas concerning the conditions pre- 
requisite to achieving this process. Capital 
accumulation (or formation), it pointed out, 
requires two things. “It requires (1) the 
incentive to invest * *, and (2) the real 
sayings needed to finance such investment.” 
It added: “It is useless to urge a higher rate 
of growth for the economy if we are un- 
willing to take the steps necessary to pro- 
vide the conditions under which private in- 
yestment incentive and real savings will be 
adequate for this purpose.” On the closely 
related subject of inflation it observes: 

“Stabilizing the price level is not an alter- 
native objective to achieving a higher rate 
of economic growth. On the contrary, it is 
a basic requisite for continuing growth 
without violent swings in the level of em- 
ployment in a free economy.” 

Commenting on the President's proposal 
for a balanced budget and its bearing on 
stable prices, the minority finds the latter is 
fundamental to achieving this aim. The 
consensus of the experts testifying before 
this committee," it notes, “was that the 
economy would reach high and record levels 
of employment, production, and purchasing 
power in the period covered by the Presi- 
dent's budget. Fallure to achieve a balanced 
budget under such conditions of record- 
breaking prosperity, as the minority sees it, 
would be regarded as a green light by every- 
one who was looking for a sign from the 
Government as to whether it was genuinely 
determined to leave no stone unturned in 
its fight on inflation. 

GROWTH AND INFLATION 
The August issue of the Monthly Review 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
carries the third of a series of studies deal- 


ing with the relationship between economic -~ 


growth and inflation. The two earlier 
studies were titled, respectively, “Creeping 
Inflation” and “Growth Without Inflation in 
Britain.” The current inquiry concerns the 
incidence of inflation on one specific cate- 
gory of countries—the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. While the observations of the minor- 
ity committee on the Economic Report are 
not similarly confined, they become partic- 
ularly impressive when considered against 
the background of this pioneering piece of 
research. After considering the case his- 
tories of 16 more or less typical and diversi- 
fied examples of underdeveloped countries 
over the period 1950-57, the authors of the 
study find justification in its results for two 
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broad, though qualified, generalizations. 
They find that (1) in countries where price 
advances have been comparatively nominal 
or nonexistent, rates of economic expansion, 
“which, by and large were steady,” clustered 
around an average of 6 percent. They find 
that (2) by contrast, in countries where 
sustained inflationary pressures developed 
during the period, rates of growth showed 
widely varying and somewhat sporadic gains. 
Average rates of expansion ranged from less 
than 1 percent to as high as 7 percent, with 
the group average about 4 percent. In 
short, if these studies have any meaning, the 
Teport concludes (in words that are almost 
an echo of those employed by the minority 
report of the congressional Economic Com- 
mittee), it is that they lend no suport to 
the contention that price stability (in un- 
derdeveloped countries at least) is incom- 
patible with rapid economic expansion. On 
the contrary, they would seem to confirm 
the view that, while stable prices tend to 
promote an orderly and fairly rapid ex- 
pansion in output, inflation tends to lead 
to uneven and often lagging, rates of overall 
growth. 


Admiral’s Flags. Are Furled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the death of Adm. William F. 
Halsey has saddened all Americans and 
many friends of Americans in other na- 
tions. 

In Elizabeth, N.J., the news was par- 
ticularly poignant because this was the 
5 home city, the city of his 
youth. 


Since both of New Jersey's U.S. Sen- 
ators are residents of Union County, 
and because we are proud to live in a 
county where Admiral Halsey once lived, 
we ask in this joint statement for unan- 
imous consent to have this editorial 
from the August 18 issue of the Eliza- 
beth Daily Journal printed in the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
Aug. 18, 1959] 
ApMImAL’s FLAGS Are FURLED 


The admiral’s flags have been furled. 
Never again will they wave in triumphant 
glory from his beloved Enterprise, the flag-® 
ship he loved so dearly and fought in vain 
to preserve. Adm, William F, Halsey is dead. 

The square-rigged old salt, who took his 
place among the greatest naval heroes of all 
time and who became an inspiring symbol 
of the American fighting spirit when he 
cleared the Pacific of the Japanese fleet in 
the Second World War, died with his “boots 
off” and in his sleep. It was a prosaic end- 
ing for the warrior who had lived so close to 
death in so many places since he went off to 
don the Navy blue of an Annapolis midship- 
man. 

What stories have been revived for the 
hometown folk since the news of his unex- 
pected death reached Elizabeth Sunday—the 
old Brewster home in West Jersey Street, 
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where his mother lived until her marriage to 
Lt. William F. Halsey and where the admiral 
himself was born; his own home around the 
corner in Chilton Street, where “Billy left 
the gate open” and his unattended younger 
cousin, Henry Bayard Clark, got a memora- 
bie tumble; the Pingry days, Annapolis, and 
the solid middy in his summer whites re- 
turning for a stay with his maternal grand- 
Parents and to visit the family of his fa- 
ther’s brother, Charles H. K. Halsey, the 
bank president, 

Always there were those home ties, the 
tles af family, of the native health remaining 
strong and calling him back no matter where 
duty sent him and regardless of honors. One 
of the touching human interest stories of 
the Second World War was the meeting far 
Out on a Pacific island between Admiral Hal- 
sey and Pic. Christy De Malo, the stout boy 
from Peterstown, fondly remembered by pre- 
war fans as the “Pants House Kid.” 
But let Christy tell it again. 

“I'm standing by the side of the road and 
I give the thumb to a car coming stralght 
at me. Then I'd like to dle. It stopped and 
who looked out at me, but the big boy from 
Elizabeth himself—Admiral Halsey. So, he 
said, “All right, soldier, get in.’ And when 
he found out that I was from Elizabeth too, 
boy, did we cut it up for 25 miles. Real pals, 
we were. No brass. What a guy he 18.“ 

“What a guy” he was to the thousands who 
claimed every possible vantage point to see 
and cheer our greatest hero on that memora- 
ble November 7 in 1945 when Admiral Hal- 
say returned to his own people and his old 
hometown while the rest of the country 
looked on in envy. We were bursting with 
Pride that autumn afternoon and bursting 
with promises that have not been fulfilled. 

We are bursting with pride now, even as 
we grieve, while newspaper headlines the 
World over tell the story of the Elizabeth boy 
who led nayal forces in exploits President 
Elsenhower has termed “a brilliant part of 
American military history“ of whom Adm. 
Chester Nimitz has said “he has left for all 
ae us a shining example of courage and sery- 


What has he left us here in Elizabeth aside 
from the reflected glory of his immortal 
deeds? Is it enough that we clogged the 
Streets, 100,000 strong to cheer when he re- 
turned a hero acclaimed by the world? Is 
it enough that we swell with the pride of 
Possession as the same world bows in sorrow 
at the of the Pingry lad who scaled 
heights few attain? 

It is not enough. If ever a community 
was mandated to perpetuate through At ting 
memorial the example and the inspiration 
Admiral Halsey has left avaliable for all 
the future generations of hometown boys 
Elizabeth has been given its directive. If 
we have forgotten the promises of 1945, Eliz- 
abeth now has the charge anew to erect a 
Uving memorial to the native son a few 
remaining oldtimers knew as Billy“ Halsey. 
But make it a living memorial. The marble 
Shafts have never been more than just rest- 
ing places for pigeons, 


The Khrushchey-Eisenhower Visits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, a few days ago the world was 
electrified by the announcement that 
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Khrushchev and our President were 
trading visits. : 

I, like many others, had very mixed 
emotions on this visit. 

On August 18th the. American people 
were informed that Hungary executed 
eight men who had been involved in the 
freedom fight in that unfortunate coun- 


try. 

Now does anyone have any idea that 
the philosophy of government in Russia 
or the satellite countries has been 
changed by these impending visits? 

Mr. Speaker, I am worried that the 
American people may relax when this 
smiling and happy extrovert, Mr. Kru- 
schev has completed his tour of America. 

I want to believe these Communist 
countries want peace but such demon- 
strations as this in Hungary prove once 
again that this tour of America—I fear— 
is just a new disguise for Communist 
world domination. 

I include the following news item: 
[From the Washington Post, Aug, 18, 1959] 
HUNGARY Execures 8 LINKED TO 1956 
REBELLION 

APEST, August 17.—Communist Hun- 
Seow baa executed eight men recently con- 
victed of political crimes, according to an 
unconfirmed report circulating today among 

ts. 

. the executions is the final 
chapter of a secret trial story that has been 
heard in western circles since last spring. 
It has been impossible to verify the reports 
through official sources. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman would nel- 
ther confirm nor deny the reports of the 
ee tial rumors never clearly spelled out 
the on which the men were sup- 
posedly brought to court. They allegedly 
stemmed from the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

According to the most persistent reports, 
the men involved were mostly workers from 
Ujpest, an industrial suburb of Budapest. 

Ten were reported sentenced to death in 
the original trial but two of these sentences 
were reduced to life imprisonment in an ap- 
peal hearing last month. About 15 other 
persons reportedly received prison sentences. 

Sources for the execution reports were un- 
able to give any names. 


Why Special Loyalty Oaths for 
Students Only? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
thoughtful editorial from the Medford 
Mail-Tribune of July 28, 1959, on the 
question of special loyalty oaths in the 


- national defense scholarship bill. 


This editorial quotes two eminent and 
outstanding Americans in support of re- 
peal of such an oath—Senator John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, and ex-Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague of Oregon. One of 
these leaders is a Democrat, the other 
is a Republican, but both are men of 
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wisdom and sound and intelligent liber- 


The author of the editorial in the 

Medford Mail-Tribune is Eric Allen, 

editor of that daily news- 

pape; which is published in Medford, 
reg. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BPRAGUE, KENNEDY AGREE 

Quite by coincidence, statements by two 
writers the so-called loyalty oath 
now required of recipients of educational aid 
from the Federal Government, came across 
the desk yesterday morning. 

Also coincidentally, the writers are of oppo- 
site political faiths. One is Charles A. 
Sprague, editor and publisher of the Oregon 
Statesman Salem, former Republican 
Governor of Oregon. The other is JOHN P. 
KENNEDY, U.S. Senator from Massachusetts 


and a leading contender for the Democratic 
nomination for President next year, 

Both, Republican ex-Governor, and Demo- 
cratic Senator, are highly intelligent, literate, 
and thoughtful men. And both think the 
loyalty oath 18 silly. 

Here are excerpts from Sprague’s editorial: 

“After the national defense education bill 
was passed last year, colleges woke up to the 
fact that it required students receiving loans 
or scholarships and fellowships to take a loy- 
alty oath. * * * It is not the simple oath 
pledging loyalty to the Constitution and laws 
but one of those ebjuring oaths which have 
caused serious commotion in academic cir- 
cles—professors are willing to take oaths of 
loyalty * * * but dislike swearing to some 
negative oath. * * * Affirmative loyalty 
oaths, yes; negative oaths, no.“ 

Senator KENNEDY’s views were contained in 
a letter, a portion of which follows: 

“It seems to me that we must encourage 
the development of all the best minds of our 
Nation, regardless of student tendencies 
toward nonconformity or other personal ob- 
jections to signing this vague, unworkable 
and almost meaningless declaration. Though 
there are still those who favor reverting to 
the age of the test oaths that were already 
discredited when our Constitution was writ- 
ten, it is dangerous to permit such anachro- 
nisms in this hour when building up our 
intellectual resources has become crucial.” 

He also referred to attempts to repeal the 
oath as an important step toward the elimi- 
nation of the atmosphere of suspicion and 
fear that has for many years enveloped many 
of our national attitudes. 

We agree with both of these distinguished 
men. Disloyal people have no objection to 
signing a perjured oath. But many honest 
and conscientious people do object to the 
negativism of the present requirement. 

The sad postscript is that last week the 
Senate voted, 49 to 42, to send the repealer 
bill back to committee, thus killing it for 
this session. 


The Foreign Aid Funnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr, LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I want to insert an 
editorial from the August 7, 1959, issue 
of the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News deal- 
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ing with a subject, foreign aid, which I 
feel is most pertinent and should be 
brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

This editorial is entitled, “Taking a 
Harder Look,” and I believe it accurately 
reflects the fears of many, many in- 
dividuals that too much of our foreign 
aid money has been frittered away, either 
through outright errors on important, 
needed projects, or careful expenditures 
of funds in countries where we should 
not be spending. the money in the first 
place. Many of the countries that have 
been getting our help actually are using 
this capital to get into a position to 
undercut U.S. producers in their own 
home market and to push them out of 
auxiliary foreign markets. Thus, U.S, 
workers suffer through the competition 
of our own capital. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues. 

The material follows: 

[From the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News, 
Aug. 7, 1959] 
TAKING HARDER Loox 

Evidence of public restlessness over the 
vast expenditures for foreign aid and con- 
gressional suspicion of the manner in which 

c sums are being dispensed and han- 
died have caused Congress to take a harder 
look at the whole foreign aid program at the 
current session. g ¢ 

Any fairminded person will agree that 
Toreign aid is necessary as a means of hold- 
ing the free world together and putting 
itself in a position to fight back effectively 
if attacked. 

But there are widespread reports that a 
great deal of the money is being wasted by 
both dispensers and recipients of the aid 
money. That is not fair to the American 
taxpayer out of whose pocket comes every 
penny of the funds sent to foreign countries. 

Neither is it fair to give economic aid to 
those countries whose economics are already 
in such flourishing condition that they have 
become competitors of the United States in 
world markets. time a sale of com- 
petitive products is made by a foreign coun- 
try, which has been supported by American 
money and which would have ordinarily 
gone to an American industry or business, 
it deprives American interests of revenue 
and American workmen of jobs. 

If they can compete with us in world 
markets, including the United States, they 
most certainly should be able to stand on 
their own feet, economically speaking. 

Military aid is an entirely different matter. 
There are few free world countries, outside 
the United States, which can afford to sup- 
port great military machines without levy- 
ing taxes to the point where decent lying 
standards could not be provided by their 
peoples, 

America needs the military strength of 
these nations to back it up if war should 
break out and arming allied countries is 
multiplying our own strength to the extent 
that foreign allies are able to increase their 
own power, 

There are exceptions, of course. These 
exceptions are poverty-stricken nations 
where human beings are slowly starving to 
death and where disease, due to lack of 
proper medical care, is taking a heavy toll. 
They should be helped for purely humani- 
tarian reasons, 

But there seems to be no question that 
there has been great waste in our foreign 
aid programs. Congress is particularly con- 
cerned about this. Foreign ald legislation 
now on its way through the legislative halis 
provides for à $19,000-a-year inspector gen- 
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eral and comptroller for the International 
Cooperation Administration, the agency now 
in charge of distribution of foreign aid 
money. 

If he can eliminate the major share of 
the waste reputed to exist he will have 
earned his salary many times over, plus the 
undying admiration of the American people. 


YDC Told of Pitfalls at Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two news- 
paper accounts of a speech delivered by 
Senator Gate Mexx, of Wyoming, on 
August 8, 1959, at a statewide rally of 
Young Democrats in Durham, N. C. Sen- 
ator McGee delivered a thought pro- 
voking and inspiring address that was 
unusually well received. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 8, 1959] 
Tou N Democratic CLUBS TOLD OF PITFALLS 

AT RALLY—TALK BY MCGEE HEARD BY 

Grour 


(By Guy Munger) 

DourHam, August 8—Senator GALE W. Mo- 
Gre, Democrat, of Wyoming, tonight urged 
Democrats to develop a long-range national 
program and not try to build a political part 
on the blunders of the Republicans. $ 

McGee was the principal speaker at a din- 
ner which concluded a summer rally of State 
Young Democratic Clubs here. We were in- 
troduced by North Carolina’s Senator B, 
EVERETT JORDAN. 3 

Governor Hodges and numerous State of- 
ficers and legislators were among the more 
than 200 persons who attended the dinner, 

McGee said that “while the temptation 
will be great to get even with the Republicans 
for winning two presidential elections” in 
1952 and 1956, Democrats should resist any 
“mink, pinks, and stinks” attacks such as 
the GOP used in its campaigns. 

“I don’t think you can build a political 
party on the mistakes of the opposition,” the 
freshman Senator said. 

OUTLINES ISSUES 


In an interview before the speech, MCGEE 
outlined some of the issues that he thought 
should be inciuded in the long-range Dem- 
ocratic program: 

1, An honest balanced budget, not a Madi- 
son Avenue balance. Mex sald the Demo- 
crats should survey the Nation’s needs, con- 
sidering national security and demands of a 
growing population, then draw up a budget 
that will do the job. 

A. An effort to solve the problem of the 
so-called surpluses in agriculture. McGee 
said the surpluses were really failures in 
distribution. 


3. A foreign relations program that will 
accentuate the positive. For too long, said 
Mexx, the United States has had a foreign 
policy which 18 primarily a negative reaction 
to the Russian threat. He said the final test 
will come, not on how the United States has 
responded to Russian initiative but on how 
this Nation has approached the problem of 
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Uving standards, human beings, people, help- 
ing others to help themselves. 

MoGer also called for passage of a moderate 
civil rights bill and effective controls on la- 
bor unions. Despite criticism of Senator 
LYNDON JoHNSON by some Democrats, Mo- 
Gee said he thought Jonnson had done a 
masterful Job as Senate majority leader in 
putting together the variety of opinions of 
all segments of the party. 

From the Durham Morning Herald, Aug. 
9, 1959 
McGee URGES SPEEDUP AGAINST Reps 
(By Herald Staff) 

The United States must take a more posl- 
tive stand in foreign relations and make a 
dynamic expansion in its domestic econ- 
omy if it is to meet the challenge of Com- 
munist Russia, Senator GALE MCGEE, Demo- 
crat of Wyoming, asserted here Saturday 
night. 

McGee, addressing a statewide rally of 
young Democrats, pointed out that the Sov- 
let Union has been increasing its productive 
capacity at a rate of 10 percent a year while 
the U.S. economy has been advancing a mere 
one and a half percent. 

He called for a speedup rather than a slow- 
down of American production, both indus- 
trial and agriculture, 

As for international affairs, MoGrr warned 
that the United States too long has taken 
only a negative stand against communism, 
“as we should have,“ but had failed to stress 
this Nation’s own political and economic 
stature. 

“Our resources,” said McGrz, “are not 
armies or jets. The greatest weapon in our 
armory is ideas.” 

In an era of awakening peoples, MCGEE 
said, “our Declaration of Independence has 
fired more revolutions than the Communist 
manifesto ever did.” 

What former colonial peoples want, he 
added, “has nothing to do with Karl Marx 
or communism or Mr. K.“ : 

Rather, he contended, they want the kind 
of political freedom for which the American 
colonies fought, = 

Adding his encouragement to exchan 
with the Soviets, the Senator said that “what 
we have is infectious.” 

His recommendation for American tourists 
visiting Russia was that they carry Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogs and American maga- 
Sg such Republican periodicals as 

e. 

McGee, who visited Russia 3 years ago, 
praised North Carolina’s Gov. Luther Hodges 
and eight other American Governors who 
recently urged the upcoming Eisenhower- 
Khrushchey exchange visits. 

Hodges, who attended the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs rally, commended Mods for 
his blunt address and commented: That's 
the kind ot talk I would like to hear in the 
keynote speech at the Democratic conven- 
tion next year.” 

The Governor gave the Senator momen- 
toes of North Carolina, including a package 
of Bull Durham, which made this city and 
this State famous. 

McGee was introduced by Tar Heel Sen- 
ator B. Everett JORDAN. 

Other political leaders here for the rally in- 
cluded Attorney General Malcolm B. Seawell, 
Labor Commissioner Frank Crane, State 
Treasurer Edwin Gill, and Insurance Com- 
missioner Charies Gold. 

Mrs. B. B. Everett of Palmyra, national 
committee woman, and Mrs, Mary Laurens 
Richardson of Raleigh, vice chairman of the 
senior party, spoke briefly at the banquet. 

Art Vann of Durham, State Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs president, presided. 

The Young Democratic Clubs executive 
committee chose Asheville as the site for the 
State Young Democratic Clubs convention 
to be held October 1, 2, and 3. 
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In his advocacy of an expanding American 
economy, McGee recalled the World War II 
days when people thought Franklin Roose- 
velt was crazy for demanding 30,000 planes 
a year. 

Actually, noted the Senator, F.D.R. got 
50,000 planes in the all-out effort by Ameri- 
can industry. 

McGee also recalled that “another crazy 
man, Henry A. Wallace“ had called for 60 
million jobs in postwar America. 

Actually, the Nation's industries are em- 
ploying many more than Wallace's predic- 
tion, the Senator pointed out. 

The need for expansion, the Senator ar- 
gued, is imperative because the Soviet Union 
has gone from the ox cart to the space age 
In one great leap. 


Aid to Federally Impacted School 
Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I made this morning before the 
Subcommittee on General Education of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. That subcommittee is now con- 
sidering administration proposals to 
weaken the benefits presently available 
to school districts with a school age pop- 
ulation which includes a substantial 
number of children of employees of Fed- 
eral installations. I believe that the ef- 
fect of these damaging proposals in my 
district is of sufficient interest to war- 
rant. publication in the Recorp as a 
means of helping to forestall approval of 
the proposed legislation. 

The statement follows: 

FEDERAL Am To IMPACTED SCHOOLS 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for the privilege of 
&ppearing before you this morning and tes- 
tifying in behslf of the school systems in 
my district with respect to proposed changes 
in Public Laws 874 and 875. I know that 
you have received a great deal of testimony 
on this most important problem and I do not 
wish to take up too much of your time. 
However, because of the adverse effect the 
proposals made by the administration to 
reduce benefits would have on the schools 
in my district, I do wish to make this brief 
statement. 

Approximately 20 separate school systems 
in my district have been receiving Federal 
funds to help support thelr schools because 
of the increased school enrollments caused 
by the influx of people employed by Federal 
establishments or firms haying defense con- 
tracts with the Federal Government. These 
include schools operated by cities, by local 
schoo] districts, and by certain of our coun- 
tles. The total amount involved each year, 
about $102,000 according to the figures I 
have at hand, is not large by the standards 
of many areas or when compared to the total 
amount of such assistance rendered to all 
the schools in the United States. However, 
it bulks extremely large in the tax structure 
of our local areas which are not among the 
most prosperous in this country. 
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Approximately 1,200 school age children of 


for this aid to our schools. By far the largest 
percentage of these are the children of par- 
ents who work in Federal installations not 
actually located in the school district. The 
few others are the children of people em- 
ployed by defense contractors. In any event, 
they are all so-called B category cases. 

Thus, the effect of the administration pro- 

s embodied in the Kearns bill, H.R. 
7140, would be to cut the funds our schools 
are receiving almost exactly in half—from 
$102,000 to $51,000 per year. To impose such 
an additional tax burden on these 20 school 
districts would be extremely dificult. I fear 
that the net result would be & lowering of 
the standards of education instead. This 
penalty would apply to all of the children 
alike, whether their parents were or were 
not newcomers to the district or were or were 
not employees of the Federal Government. 
It is manifestly unfair to ask the citizens of 
my district or of any area to assume such a 
penalty, or to shoulder an additional burden 
of taxes to maintain the standard of educa- 
tion in their schools, when the increased cost 
of operating the schools can be traced di- 
rectly to a Federal activity, which must be 
the case under the present terms of Public 
Law 874 to make them eligible for the ald 
they are now getting. 

The problem is similar with respect to 
funds for equipping new school buildings in 
these areas under Public Law 815. It is 
expected that increased school enrollments 
will require abandoning some of our smaller 
schools and the construction of new consoli- 
dated schools to accommodate to the chang- 
ing conditions. At least a part of such in- 
creased enrollments are traceable to the 
Federal activities of which I have been 
speaking. I strongly oppose any changes in 
the present law which would deprive us of 
the minimum amount of Federal aid in 
financing this new construction to which we 
are entitled under the present law. 

To address myself for a moment to the 
philosophy behind Public Laws 874 and 815, 
it seems to me self evident that when the 
Federal Government engages in an activity 
which has among its results the addition of 
an appreciable number of children to the 
school rolls in an area, then the citizens of 
that area have every right to expect that 
they shall not be required to bear alone the 
cost of providing for the education of such 
children. After a great many years, when 
all the effects of this radical change in the 
community structure have worn off; when 
the employment at the Federal activity has 
been stabilized for a long period of time; 
when the newly arrived Federal employees 
have become property owners and have been 
absorbed into the community completely, 
with particular respect to their bearing a 
full share of the tax load; and when the 
costs of expanded school operations have 
been completely amortized; then we may 
think of reducing the amount of Federal 
aid required. At present, however, the funds 
we have received from the Government do 
not begin to pay the fair share of the ad- 
ditional cost which might be expected, 

Certainly the time has not yet come when 
school districts located adjacent to or near 
other districts in which a Federal Installa- 
tion is actually located should be discrimi- 
nated against. Where large installations are 
involved particularly, such as Lockbourne 
Air Force Base and Whitehall Army Depot 
near my district, the problem raised is ac- 
tually greater than that for a school district 
which may have a part of the installation 
within its geographic area. These establish- 
ments are of such size and employ so many 
persons that it would be physically impos- 
sible for any large percen of their em- 
ployees to live in a school district which 
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at the same time overlaps the installation’s 
boundaries. Thus, the heavier burden is 
thrown on those nearby communities which 
house the employees. This is the case for 
communities in Fairfield County in my dis- 
trict and in Lancaster, the county, seat, 
where I reside, To a lesser extent it involves 
also school districts in Hocking, Jackson, 
and Athens Counties, 

For that reason I am particularly opposed 
to the aspects of the Kearns bill which give 
preferential treatment to school districts 
within whose bounds a Federal property is 
located. 

As a supplement to these remarks I wish _ 
to introduce for the record of these hearings 
two letters I have received from Mr. J. E. 
Brown, Superintendent of Schools in Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and from Mr, Paul R. Cummins, 
Superintendent of the Fairfield County 
Schools, which give more explicit details with 
oe to the situation in their jurisdic- 

ons. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for your courtesy 
in hearing me this morning. 


Report No. 1’s Disturbing Goal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Donald I. Rogers, 
business and financial editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Mr. Rogers’ ar- 
ticle appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 19, 1959: 

Rerort No. 1's DISTURBING Goat 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Most Americans were unaware, undoubted- 
ly, of the existence of an august ttle Wash- 
ington group known as the Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Price Stability for Economic Growth, 
an operation headed by none less than the 
United States and dedicated to the attain- 
ment of a utopian existence in some misty 
economic Shangri-La. 

There has been presented, now, report No. 
1 from this Cabinet Committee, for the edifi- 
cation of the rest of us who are presumed 
to be less thoughtful than those who have 
spent months contemplating the function- 
ing and malfunctioning of the economic ma- 
chinery of the land. 

The 1,600-word intitial document issued by 
the Cabinet Committee, was entitled “What 
Do We Really Want From Our Economy?” 
In case you don't know what you went, it 
tells you what you should want, if you're 
a normal American who wants something 
from his economy. 2 

If you are not a normal American and 
don’t want anything in particular from your 
economy, it won't benefit you to read the 
treatise, anyway, chances are you read some- 
thing like it, or even wrote something like 
it when you were in high school. 

According to a spokesman for the Cabinet 
group—as you know Cabinet-rank spokes- 
men must be protected from Identity—the 
primary concern of the committee is to 
promote the growth of the economy. 

This reassuring attitude on the part of the 
administration will be welcomed by all who 
might have feared that some Cabinet mem- 
bers were opposed to growth in the economy. 

LISTS THREE GOALS 

The Nixon task force has come to grips 

with the whole terrible problem of business 
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administration in a free society. It decided 
that rather than come right out with some 
Suggestions, it should first condition us 
with some educational discussions on the 
subject. It lists three economic goals of the 
Republic: (1) Economic growth—that is, a 
large and expanding output of goods and 
services; (2) maximum employment oppor- 
tunities, meaning not only a chance to work, 
but a chance to hold a kind of job that suits 
you best; (3) reasonable stability of the 
price level. 

The first two of these goals, revolutionary 
though they are, sound vaguely familiar. 
Personally I can't see myself, at my age, 
doing much about expanding my own output 
of goods and services. And as for the job 
that suits me best, I am positively sterling 
at clipping coupons. 

It is the last goal, however, which is dis- 
turbing. 

Price stability should be no real objective 
in a truly expanding economy. The words 
sound nice, like that wonderous bearded 
phrase of predepression days, “sound fiscal 
policy,” and they’re just about as meaning- 

OUTLAWED BY COURTS 

The courts did away with fixed prices. 
They were found unfair and unsatisfactory. 
Prices that are not fixed are generally un- 
stable” in the true meaning of the word. 

If prices fluctuate in this free economy, 
it's no more than we can expect, for we do 
not want to discourage other factors from 
fluctuating—like wages and production costs. 

If what the Nixon committee means is 
that we should be wary of a too-rapid in- 
crease in prices because of inflation, or a 
too-rapid decrease in prices because of re- 
sulting recession, then they're on the right 
track. 


But nowhere in the report is the word in- 
flation” mentioned, : 
Maybe it'll be in lesson No. 2. 


Slave Labor in Russia Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, when Mr. 
Khrushchev is visiting America, I am 
wondering if anyone in a high place will 
have the courage to call on him to explain 
why this peace-loving government which 
he heads continues the terrifying prac- 
tice of slave labor. 

On this subject I would like to include 
here an open letter to Mr. Harriman 
which is taken from the American Bulle- 
tin which is published by the Czecho- 
slovak National Council of America. 

The letter follows discussing slave 
labor: 

OPEN LETTER TO Mr. HARRIMAN 

Threats were hurled at Mr. Averell Harr!- 
man, former U.S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
by Mr. Khrushchev himself. 

Prior to the interview, Mr. Harriman had 
written a number of articles on his Russian 
visit to the New York Times, One dealt with 
a visit to Krjukovo near Moscow, a correc- 
tion center“ (June 3). Mr. Khrushchey as- 
sured the American visitor that forced labor 
camps had been dissolved. 

Khrushchevy'’s statement is flatly denied 
in an open letter by Dr. Frank Polak, an 
escapee from Communist Czechoslovakia, 


who had spent 7 years in Soviet slave-labor 


camps, 

“Nikita Ehrushchev knew why he permit- 
ted Mr. Harriman to the camp in 
Krjukovo and not a slave camp in Vorkuta, 
the Urals, or Siberia where millions of in- 
mates still work on construction projects 
and communications, in factories and mines. 
In Siberlan Norilsk hundreds of thousands of 
Soviet slaves still work under incredible liv- 
ing conditions, Instead, Mr. Harriman was 
shown a model labor camp near Moscow 
where 1,000 inmates live behind barbed-wire 
fences and work in the camp factory or on 
constructions. The security chief did not 
explain, however, that by camp discipline 
he meant ‘the discipline of work,’ a favorite 
Soviet practice of withholding food from a 
worker if he falls to fulfill his quota, and 
that nonobservance of the working order is 
punished by the cat-o-nine-talls treatment, 
solitary confinement up to 5 days, or transfer 
to one of the other stricter camps. He did, 
however, inadvertently admit that there are 
camps with much harsher regimes. Another 
important confession unwittingly made by 
the camp chief concerned work compensa- 
tion for it shows that there is no difference 
whatsoever between forced labor camps and 
the newly labeled ‘colonies of correction.“ 
if an inmate completes his norm, he is paid 
200 rubles a month from which the authori- 
ties deduct 92 rubles for food and clothing 
(poor as it Is). The work output of colony 
inmates is as high, and ofter higher, as that 
of the free workers whose monthly wages, 
according to Soviet statistics, amount to 700 
rubles. In other words an inmate receives 
only 35 percent of a free worker’s wage. The 
difference between forced and free labor 
wages is clear profit for the regime and for 
this reason the Soviet Union does not intend 
to give up slave labor. Furthermore, without 
forced labor it would be impossible to colo- 
nize and exploit economically the far north 
and other remote regions.” 

“The question of forced labor in the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellites cannot be solved 
by denying its existence or by giving it an- 
other name," writes Dr. Polak, author of two 
books on siave-labor camps and Communist 
practices in the Soviet Union. “If the Soviets 
have dissolved forced labor camps. as they 
claim, why not permit an impartial Western 
commission to investigate conditions? The 
last time the Soviets made such & claim, the 
United Nations Commission found the oppo- 
site to be true and a resolution, condemning 
Soviet practice, was passed by the General 
Assembly on December 7, 1954. There the 
matter rests as nothing has changed.” 


Walter Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, along 
with my colleagues and many friends of 
Walter Lee, I am sorry to learn of his re- 
tirement at the end of this session of 
Congress as Legislative Assistant to the 
House Subcommittee on Claims. 

I have known Walter Lee ever since 
his arrival on Capitol Hill some 21 years 
ago. I have always found him to be 
most affable, most friendly, and most 
helpful to Members and their staffs, His 
straightforward advice with regard to 
the merits of any proposed legislation 
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was always appreciated. I will miss 
Walter from the Capito] Hill scene, and 
I know it will be so with many others, 
but in his well-earned retirement I wish 


for him and his family many years of 


good health and happiness. 


Hon. Ken Regan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker. 
we in the Texas delegation lost a good 
friend last week with the passing of our 
former colleague, Ken Regan. Ken had 
a brilliant and colorful career and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an article from his hometown 
newspaper: 

Hon, Ken REGAN 

Former U.S. Representative Kenneth M. 
Regan, 66, died at 7 a.m, Saturday in a Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., hospital after a long illness. He 
underwent extensive surgery in Washington 
last April from which he never recovered. 

The colorful Midlander had maintained a 
home in Santa Fe as well as this city since 
1958. 

Funeral services will be held at 4 p.m. 
Monday in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Midland with the pastor, Dr. R. Matthew 
Lynn, officiating. Interment is planned in 
Resthaven Memorial Park. 


TEXAN SINCE 1920 


The body will be brought overland to 
Midland Sunday. Newnie W. Ellis Chapel 
has charge of arrangements here. 

Last January, Regan returned to Washing- 
ton as a representative of Texas railroads. 

The former Congressman had come to 
Texas in 1920 after service as a Signal Corps 
fier in World War I. He first studied den- 
tistry but decided against drilling teeth and 
came to Texas to drill for oil instead. 

His first well found oll but produced only 
briefly. Then came a succession of dry holes, 
but finally he struck and got on his feet. 

The wildcatter was elected Pecos city alder- 
man and then served several terms as mayor. 
He went to bat for ranchers in Austin over 


an adverse Supreme Court decision on min- 


4 


eral rights, and the ranchmen helped elect 
him to the Texas Senate. 

In the senate, he played an important part 
in adjustment of inequalities for land left 
vacant by early surveys and refunds to cot- 
ton farmers for pink bollworm protection. 
He also had a part in acquiring the first 
land for the Big Bend Park. 

Regan served 4 years in the senate, start- 
ing in 1933, but did not seek reelection. He 
was given the unusual honor of being elected 
president pro tempore as a freshman mem- 
ber. The honor usually goes to a veteran. 


WORLD WAR u CAPTAIN 


In World War IT, Regan was an intelli- 
gence officer in the Air Corps, rising to cap- 
tain. After the war, he moved to Midland, 
where he continued oll operations, The 
family home ls at 1207 West Texas Street. 

The tall, affable Regan went to Congress 
in 1947 after winning a special election to 
fill the vacancy when R. Ewing Thomason, 
of El Paso, resigned to take the Federal 
bench. He won his first term in 1948, serv- 
ing the 19-county 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict two more terms. He was defeated by 
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the present Representative, J. T. Rutherford, 
of Odessa. 
NATIVE OF ILLINOIS 

Regan was born in Mount Morris, II. 
After coming to west Texas, he acquired farm 
and ranch lands along with extensive oil 
properties, m „ 

Active in civic circles here, he was a cham- 
ber of commerce director, a Mason and 
Shriner, and a Rotarian, 

Survivors include the widow, Roberta, and 
two brothers in California. 


Debt Management Legislation Debacle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 8, 1959, the President 
sent a message to the Congress outlin- 
ing a legislative recommendation de- 
signed to provide for economical man- 
agement of the public debt. Since that 


time the Committee on Ways and 


Means has conducted 3 days of public 
hearings and spent 11 days in executive 
session which have, by virtue of a Dem- 
ocratic House leadership decision, pro- 
duced absolutely nothing. That deci- 
sion of the majority party came to light 
yesterday when the majority members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with one exception, voted to suspend 
any further action on the President’s 
legislative request. 

I sincerely regret that the majority 
party has taken this irresponsible atti- 
tude in regard to this urgent legislation. 
The Democratic decision to do nothing 
means that the holders of series E and 
H bonds will be denied a fair return 
on their investment in America’s future, 
means that the Federal Government 
will have to continue to finance the 
huge public debt in the short-term 
money market in competition with the 
borrowing needs of small business and 
consumers, and means that the cost of 
debt management will be higher than it 
would have been if this proposal had 
been favorably acted on. 


The Democratic Party must take sole - 


responsibility for this decision. The 
Democrats have thwarted endeavors by 
the Republican members of the com- 
mittee to have favorable action taken 
on this legislation, and they have re- 
buffed Republican pledges of support to 
the leadership on this important pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Speaker, in this morning's New 
York Times there was an editorial deal- 
ing with this subject. This editorial 
should receive the thoughtful consider- 
ation of the public and certainly of 
those individuals in positions of respon- 
sibility on the Democratic side of the 
aisle who refused to deal responsibly 
with this important issue of debt man- 
agement and fiscal policy. 

The editorial follows: 
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INVITING INFLATION 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
acted yesterday to pigeonhole the request of 
President Eisenhower that it authorize him 
to raise the prevailing ceiling on Govern- 
ment bond interest rates, which are 414 
percent in the case of marketable securities 
and 3.26 percent for savings bonds. 

This move, which reverses the committee's 
approval of such a request only last week, 
comes not only as a complete surprise but as 
an extraordinary example of fiscal trrespon- 
sibility. It makes strange reading, indeed, 
when one considers it against the back- 
ground of the general directive the commit- 
tee included in last week's approval of the 
President's request. 

“It is the sense of Congress.“ declared 
that directive, “that the Government shall 
take into account * * * the importance of 
achieving the maximum sustainable rate of 
economic growth, maintaining reasonable 
stability of the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, and assuring that the cost of managing 
the public debt is kept to the minimum 
consistent with these vital objectives.” 

In tHe early postwar years, when the 
Treasury was insisting on the maintenance 
of “pegged” rates on Government securities, 
at least it confined its arguments to (1) the 
low cost at which the Treasury was able to 
raise its money, and (2) the bugaboo of a 
possible collapse of the. Government bond 
market if the “peg” should be removed. Its 
policies were indefensible in terms of fiscal 
policy, but at least the Government was not 
hypocritical enough to argue that it was 
pursuing this program in the knowledge 
and belief that it was furthering the policy 
of “achieving the maximum of sustainable 
rates of economic growth” coincident with 
“the maintenance of reasonable stability in 
the purchasing power of the dollar.” 

what yesterday's action by the Ways and 
Means Committee means is that, by deny- 
ing the Treasury the authority to liberalize 
the terms under which it can raise the 
funds it has to raise in the months ahead 
through the sale of long or medium long se- 
curities, thus tapping to that extent the 
savings of the people, it has compelled it to 
raise such funds through the sale of short- 
term paper. Since such paper finds its way 
largely into the commercial banking sys- 
tem, it is “purchased” by credit created for 
the purpose—that is, by an inflation of the 
supply of credit. 


Amending Section 5801 of the Internal 
Revenue Code 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, for a num- 
ber of years there has been a need for 
clarification of firearms legislation to re- 
move inequities which have been shown 
to exist in present laws. I am very 
Pleased to see the bill which is now be- 
fore us and which comes. to the House 
with a unanimous favorable report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Iden- 
tical bills were introduced by me and 
by other Members of the House following 
a series of conferences between represen- 
tatives of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
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Division, the National Rifle Association, 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers Institute, American Gun Deal- 
ers Association, Importers Association, 
National Chiefs of Police Association, 
Metropolitan Police Department, and 
many individual sportsmen and collec- 
tors. It was as a result of these meet- 
ings that the legislation now before us 
was written. I believe that a much bet- 
ter understanding now exists between 
the various segments of the firearms 
industry and that there is general agree- 
ment that the proposed legislation will 
be beneficial, z 

It has taken several years of hard 
word to get this bill to the floor. One 
problem has been the difficulty of get- 
ting a favorable report from the Treas- 
ury Department where there seems to 
have existed a great deal of misconcep- 
tion regarding the purposes of the legis- 
lation and the need for a revision of 
Present legislation. Fortunately, there 
does exist a better understanding in that 
agency at this time and I am very glad 
to note the cooperation which the agency 
is now giving. 

Collectors and sportsmen will benefit 
in particular from the new language; 
there can be very little, if any, loss of 
revenue to the Government by virtue of 
the reductions of some excessive fees 
which presently are charged and I can 
see nothing in this bill that would pro- 
vide any measure of satisfaction for the 
criminal element or open any loopholes 
to them which they do not now possess, 
In fact, some loopholes will be closed. 

The amendments which were added by 
the committee are in my opinion sound 
and I trust that the bill as it now ap- 
pears will speedily be adopted by the 
House and the Senate and that it will 
become law. — 


Politically Potent Rural Postal Men 
Heartily Welcomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28,1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald: 

From the W: Post and Times 

Herald, Aug. 16. 1959 
POLITICALLY POTENT RURAL POSTAL MEN 
HEARTILY WELCOMED 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

A relatively small group of Federal em- 
ployees which packs a big political wallop is 
the independent National Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association. 

Official Washington, from the President 
down, went out of its way to give hearty 
greetings to the nearly 3,000 delegates to 
NRLCA's 55th annual convention which 
ended over the weekend. 
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Few organizations of any kind have come 
even close to matching NRLCA's long list of 
distinguished and influential guests who at- 
tended its banquet at the Sheraton-Park. 

Vice President RicHarp Nixon praised the 
public service of the group in recalling the 
extra little favors by the rural carrier who 
served his family for many years in Whit- 
tier, Calif. 

But it was House Speaker Sam RAYEURN 
who expressed the sentiments of many of 
the 21 Senators and 150 House Members 
present. Said he: ` 

“Rural carriers are most popular. They 
take the farmers something they want and 
they never ask for anything. But when you 
give them something they always let you 
know they appreciate it. In contrast, some 
other groups will say you should have given 
it to them sooner.” 

Robert Ramspeck, the toastmaster, re- 
called that when he was first elected to Con- 
gress 30 years ago a politically wise Member 
had advised him “to stick to the rural car- 
riers because they have more friends than 
anyone else.“ 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
and his top posta! staff were generous in their 
“praise of the rural carriers and their organi- 
gations. Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, Demo- 
crat, of South Carolina, and Representative 
Tom Murray, Democrat, of Tennessee, the 
respective chairmen of the Senate and House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees, 
joined in heaping praise on the group. 

The NRLCA, an organization of 37,000 
members, or nearly all active rural carriers, 
has the respect and good will alike of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, liberals and conserva- 
tives. It works quietly and effectively with 
the different political factions to gain its 
goals, It refuses to indulge in name calling 
when someone disagrees with it. 

NRLCA doesn't give its president a chance 
to entrench himself and to dominate it. Its 
presidents usually serve 2-year terms and 
they return to their rural routes. Half a 
dozen former presidents, most of them back 
carrying mail, attended the convention. 

Another interesting fact is that rural car- 
riers usually are not selected under a pure 
ciyll service system, although their jobs are 
under the merit system, In fact, the selec- 
tion process is politically tainted in most 
instances. The political party in power 
usually manages to appoint its followers to 
rural carrier openings in spite of the civil 
service system, 

Charles R. Larson was reelected president 
for a second 1-year term; Tommy Martin, 
vice president, and John W. Emeigh, secre- 
tary, by the convention. They have offices 
here in the Warner Building. 


Here We Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


eee eee 
Yet legislation is now before Congress 
which would pay a Federal subsidy to 
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the Idaho Power Co. and to other pri- 
vate upstream dam operators for alleged 
benfits received by the Government at 
Federal downstream projects. I am un- 
alterably opposed to such legislation and, 
as I pointed out in my statement before 
the House Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations and Power— 

It was a mistake to grant a Federal license 
to this company [Idaho Power Co. to under- 
develop this stretch of the Middle Snake in 
the first place; it would compound the trag- 
edy to play Santa Claus again and hand the 
Idaho Power Co, an unanticipated windfall 
amounting to millions of dollars. 


Mr. Byron Brinton, editor of the Rec- 
ord-Courier, is to be commended for his 
excellent editorial on this subject. I 
trust his comments will be carefully read 
by my colleagues: 

[From the Baker (Oreg.) Record-Courier, 

Aug. 6, 1959] 
‘ Here We Go 


During the heat of the recent river re- 
source battle in which a private utility was 
given Suake River damsites, there crept into 
the discussion the then-pending legislation 
which wold have granted upstream power 
companies financial benefits for any water 
that subsequently went through public 
project generators lower down the river. The 
legislation was sidetracked, obviously, so that 
Idaho Power Co. could avoid any charge that 
they Intended to exert control over the river, 
because part of the low dam issue was 
whether the private Wall Street financiers 
or the people would control the Nation's 
water. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed that the 
financial interests, thinking the public has 
forgotten and acting through President 
Eisenhower's Federal Power Commission, 
have now reactivated the legislation which 
would not only permit upstream utilities to 
have their dam sites and ali the power they 
produce, but would also have the lower power 
projects belonging to the people pay the 
non-Federal utilities for the public water 
that goes through the private dams. 

As these ghosts of the Hells Canyon fight 
come up, we are privileged to from time to 
time to remind the area that “we told you 
50." Idaho Power Co. then denied any con- 
tention it was seeking a water right. Now 
the claim to downstream benefits is based 
on the assumption it has a claim on the 
water. If that claim is validated by legisia- 
tion it will cost the public millions of 
dollars tg use Its own water for which some 
of us at least fought so hard to try to get 
the public to keep. 

Not only do the non-Federal utilities ex- 
pect to exert the water rights granted 
them—even though they promised they 
wouldn't, but also they intend to make the 
taxpayer pay through the nose even though 
the private low dams were supposed to be a 
gift of private enterprise to the Nation at 
no cost to the taxpayer. 

And a third ghost of the bitter dam fight 
is also incorporated in this new effort to 
gouge the public to the benefit of the pri- 
vate dams. It has to do with the sacredness 
of obligations. The FPO license has only a 
few things in it as to what the low dams are 
to do. One of them in a feeble way at- 
tempted to compel the utility to make good 
its boast that its low dam would be a com- 
prehensive, full development of the river. 
The license required the company to oper- 
ate the project and its system in coordina- 
tion with the Northwest power pool. Now 
the non-Federal utility people through 
water legislation are attempting to make 
the public reimburse them from down- 
stream for water stored upstream when in 
fact their very license, as one of the condi- 
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tions of the low-dam grant, required them 
to coordinate the project hydraulically. 

Here we go again, One year it was a river 
giveaway, then a quick tax writeoff, then a 
40-percent tax-free dividend gimmick, now 
a downstream benefits bill. Thanks to a 
few of our Congressmen and Senators some 
of these raids on the taxpayer by the low- 
dam scheme have not worked. But give the 
financial crowd time and lower the guard 
and they'll own the whole river, Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, and all. That's the big 
plum. The little raids on the taxpayer— 
like the claiming of water rights, tax-free 
dividends, etc.—are merely little battles along 
the way—to make the public so calloused it 
won't Know what the big job looks like 
when it does come. 


Politics and the Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend remarks in the 
Recorp, I include Columnist Joseph Al- 
sop's article on labor reform legislation 
in the Washington Post of August 19, 
1959. In this and previous analyses, Mr. 
Alsop has thoughtfully outlined the key 
points of view bearing on this issue and, 
for this reason, his remarks should be 
made part of the permanent RECORD: 

POLITICS AND THE LABÒR BILL 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The next act in the great labor bill drama 
is going to be dominated by two forces, one 
obvious, the other as yet unseen. The force 
that has emerged already is the conviction of 
the Congress that the voters want a strong 
labor reform bill. 

The other force will emerge soon. It is 
the determination of Senator Jonx F. KEN- 
Nepy, of Massachusetts, to fight to the end 
against the specially severe prohibitions of 
organizational picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts that the House of Representatives in- 
cluded in the labor bill. 

As the author of the original labor reform 
bill, and as chairman of the Senate conferees, 
Kennepy has the power to deadlock the 
Senate-House conference. He does not want 
to do so. He is not opposed to regulation 
of organizational picketing and secondary 
boycotts. He wants 4 compromise. But 
KENNEDY is convinced that in their present 
form, the picketing and boycott clauses in 
the House bill go decidedly too far and are 
even, in patches at least, doubtfully consti- 
tutional. 

“What everybody ought to understand,” he 
says, “is that these clauses in the House 
bul wont make a dime's worth of difference 
to big labor, including Jimmy Hoffa and his 
Teamsters. What they will do is bring the 
union movement in the South to a dead, 
screeching halt. And Im not going to vote 
for that, much as I want labor reform.” 

If he can get no compromise of the sort 
he wants, Kennepy can deadlock the con- 
ference, because he can be sure of the sup- 
port of the Senate's other Democratic con- 
Terees, By the same token, a majority of 
the House conferees will surely support their 
leader, Representative GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
of North Carolina. Band wants the labor 
reform bill to be as severe as possible, and is 
far from adverse to impeding the unioniza- 
tion of the South. 
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As Eexnevy will deadlock the conference 
if he cannot get a compromise, the question 
really is whether Barnen and company will 
ofer a compromise. The answer quite 
largely depends, in turn, on the estimates of 
the legislative temper of. the House and Sen- 
ate reached by Barnen’'s Republican allles, 
such as Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona. 

The most natural result of a deadlock in 
conference will be to present the Senate with 
a choice between no labor reform bill at all, 
or acceptance, en bloc, of the labor bill passed 
by the House. If Gorpwares thinks the Sen- 
ate will take the unchanged House bill, he 
ts likely to want a conference deadlock. 
It is not at all impossible that just this con- 
clusion will be reached by GOLDWATER and 
his fellow Republican conferee, Senate 
Minority Leader Evererr Dirksen, of Illinois. 

Besides all the sectional and labor-man- 
agement strains, the labor reform bill Is also 
supercharged with presidential politics. On 
the Republican side, the House's affirmative 
response to President Eisenhower's plea for a 
strong bill was very fine ointment, but there 
Was a civil rights fly in it all the same. 

House Republican Leader CHARLES HALLECK 
almost tearfully, and quite unconyincingly, 
denied any deal to obtain southern support 
by helping to block action on civil rights. 
Almost within minutes, the Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition downright 
pridefully exhibited its unity and power, 
This kind of thing is not a source of un- 
alloyed delight to Republicans like Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nixon, who think civil 
rights ought to be a vote-getting Republi- 
can issue. - 

On the Democratic side, Senator Kennepy’s 
Position is painful, but it is slightiy less 
painful than the positions of his rivals. He 
and his brother, Robert, have worked hard 
and successfully to make labor reforms their 
family issue. If KENNEDY votes against the 
House bill on a matter of principle, he can 
still hope to retain much of the support he 
has gained by his own and his brother's work, 
For the Sennte’s other Democratic presiden- 
tial aspirants, however, the choice can lle 
between being against labor reform, which 
the country wants, or being against labor, 
which will have much power at the Demo- 
cratic convention, 

The choice is especially painful for the 
leading unavowed and inactive candidate, 
Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, of 
Texas. His State is so desirous of a strong 
bill that most of the Texas Congressmen, 
including the Member from JOHNSTON'S own 
district, refused to support their revered 
chief, Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN, 
Yet labor opposition, if added to Jounson’s 
southern handicaps, would be a severe blow 
to Jounson’s presidential hopes. 

As JOHNSON is in the middle, however, and 
as he has a genius for finding ways out of 
dilemmas of this sort, a compromise both he 
and KENNEDY can vote for may perhaps be 
agreed on somehow. 


The Labor Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
Practices of labor organizations and employ- 
era, to prevent abuses in the administration 
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of trusteeships by labor organizations, to pro~ 
vide standards with respect to the election 
of officers of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr, McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
full accord with what I believe to be the 
overwhelming desire and determination 
of the people of the United States and 
the Members of this House to put an end 
to the racketeering and abuses in the 
field of labor-management relations as 
exposed by the McClellan committee. 

I long have naga ready em am prez 
ed today, if given an oppo y, 
ae for a strong and effective bill to 
drive out the racketeers, chiselers, and 
hoodlums who have established them- 
selves in the labor movement against the 
wishes and over the opposition of the 
great number of legitimate and honest 
leaders and members of organized labor. 

I am equally determined to do all I 
can to put an end to the just as 
despicable activities of conniving, brib- 
ing, and extortion by middlemen and 
management in the field of labor rela- 
tions, as are the overwhelming number 
of legitimate and honest businessmen. 

However, I will not vote for any legis- 
lation that, in the guise of racketeering 
reform, would actually cripple the 
legitimate activities of millions of hon- 
orable union officials and workers. 

Last year I voted for the Kennedy-Ives 
bill which was designed to cure the 
abuses exposed by the McClellan com- 
mittee. This bill was approved by a 88 
to 1 vote of the Senate but it died in the 
House on a 190 to 198 rollcall when cer- 
tain interests decided they would prefer 
to have an election issue rather than 

ation . 
wae 5 before us today, it is 
generally agreed that there are really 
only two choices—the Elliott committee 
bill, H.R. 8342, and the substitute Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, H.R. 8400. 

Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel for 
the MeClellan committee, and the man 
who knows the abuses uncovered by the 
committee better than any other man, 


` has given his all-out support to the com- 


mittee bill. 

Kennedy, whose opposition to labor 
racketeering has reached the point of a 
personal crusade, said yesterday that the 
committee bill would carry out all of 
the recommendations of the McClellan 
committee. = 

Kennedy said the committee bill 

ould provide: 
nish Safeguards for union funds, 
with appropriate penalties for the falsi- 
fication or destruction of union records 
and the embezzlement of union dues. 

Second. Safeguards for union mem- 
ber rights and democratic procedures, 
including secret ballots, regular elec- 
tions and an opportunity for opposing 
nominations. 

Third. Safeguards against secret con- 
flict of interest transactions by, or loans 
to, union officers. 

Fourth. Safeguards against employer 
payoffs to interfere with union organiza- 
tion, or for sweetheart contracts. 

Fifth. Safeguards against the abuse 
and prolongation of union trusteeships. 

Sixth. Safeguards against the use of 
felons as union officers, 
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Seventh, Safeguards against the use 
of picket lines to extort money. 

Eighth. Safeguards against hot cargo 
contracts and fictitious unloading fees. 

Ninth. Safeguards against surrepti- 
tious and improper activities of undis- 
closed management middlemen, 

While differing in some detail, the 
Elliott bill and the Landrum-Griffin sub- 
stitute, as well as the Shelley bill, all 
agree pretty well on the above points. 
Page after page of the language is iden- 
tical. The issue of corruption is well 
handled in each of the measures. 

But the issue before us today is not 
shall there be labor-racketeering re- 
form. On that point we are all agreed. 

The issue is whether or not we should 
follow the dictates of those whose eco- 
nomic position would be bettered by 
handicapping the union movement to 
place in the law under the excuse of 
“labor reform” legislation that would 
cancel out the historic balances of basic 
labor-management relations that over 
the years have resulted in the greatest 
opportunities, the greatest advances, 
and the greatest prosperity for both 
business and unions that this Nation 
has ever known. 

The same forces that have tried to 
foster the right-to-work philosophy on 
this country want that kind of a bill. 

The Landrum-Griffin substitute is 
their bill. 

Among other defects, this proposal 
would virtually put an end to legitimate 
organizational picketing, a historic right 
of unions, even under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It would impose impossible crim- 
inal penalties for actions in the internal 
working of union meetings. It would 
leave the vast majority of small unions 
and managements in the so-called “no 
man's land” without any uniform relief 
from the NLRB. 

I am in favor of the middle-of-the- 
road approach advocated by our Speaker 
and will oppose the unduly restrictive 
Landrum substitute. 

There are three areas in which it is 
most oppressive: 

First. No man’s land: The Landrum 
language on the no man's land is conflict- 
ing and generally unsatisfactory. It 
would pass on to the States the authority 
to arbitrate cases that the National 
Labor Rélations Board did not accept. 
Uniform. justice would not be possible 
under this setup. More than half the 
States now have no machinery for such 
action. State laws vary widely. The 
committee bill takes the reasonable ap- 
proach that every union and manage- 
ment, no matter how small, should have 
the right to NLRB processes, and calls 
for the expansion of the NLRB and di- 
rects it not to refuse to handle any case. 

Second. Hot cargo and secondary boy- 
cotts: The Landrum substitute, by un- 
qualifiedly barring hot cargo contracts 
in all trucking, makes strikebreakers out 
of all Teamsters and requires them to 
cross picket lines of any union. The 
Elliott bill had the same provision appli- 
cable to interstate carriers but added 
wording to specify that the hot cargo 
contract ban did not apply to a member's 
right not to cross a primary picket line 
without losing his job and did not re- 
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quire a union member to cross a pri- 
mary picket line. ; 

The Landrum bill made illegal all sec- 
ondary boycotts in all industries and 
even banned a union from encouraging 
individual members to engage in a sec- 
ondary boycott. Acting in concert to 
encourage secondary boycotts is banned 
by present law, which forbids secondary 
boycotts. 

Third. Picketing. The Landrum lan- 
guage would make it virtually impossible 
for an honest union to picket for organ- 
izational or recognition purposes, to ad- 
vertise by peaceful picketing as “unfair 
to union labor,” despite Supreme Court 
decisions that permit this as an exercise 
of free speech. 

Specifically, it would outlaw recogni- 
tion or organizational picketing if the 
employer recognized another union, if 
there was a valid election in the past 12 
months, if the union could not demon- 
strate a “sufficient showing of interest“ 
signed cards of 30 percent—to support a 
petition for a recognition election or 
where picketing had been going on for 
a reasonable time—up to 30 days—and 
no petition for election had been filed. 
It contained no provision for a defense 
if the employer was charged with unfair 
practices in the election. 

The Elliott bill restricted organization 
picketing but not so severely. It out- 
lawed organizational picketing by a un- 
ion only if another union was validly 
recognized by the employer or the picket- 
ing union had lost a recognition election 
within the preceding nine months, and 
could not show that it had since come 
to represent a majority of the employees. 
Acharge that the employer had engaged 
in unfair labor practices in the election 
would be a defense against an allegation 
of illegal picketing. 

Extortion or blackmail picketing 
would be banned by both bills. 

Should the Landrum-Griffin substi- 
tute be finally adopted, the bill will go 
to conference along with the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill adopted by the Senate earlier 
this year, 

It is my deep and sincere hope that 
reasonable minds and responsible atti- 
tudes will prevail and out of this con- 
ference will emerge a sound, workable 
and fair bill which will bring about real 
reform in the labor-management field 
but which will not destroy the ability of 
labor to achieve its legitimate objectives, 


Labor Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 4,1959 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the concern over 
labor reform legislation among Members 
of Congress, I would like to call attention 
to a resolution on labor reform adopted 
by the Board of Social and Economic Re- 
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lations of the Methodist Church on April 
23, 1959. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the full text of this 
comprehensive resolution: 

LABOR REFORM 

The disclosure of corruption, racketeering, 
and collusion in labor-management relations 
is of concern to the Christian conscience, 
The historical teachings of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition of justice and righteousness 
call the Christian to appraise the ethical 
issues involved. The church early recog- 
nized the right of workers and employers 
alike to organize to safeguard and promote 
their interests (par. 2020, “the Methodist 
Discipline”). The church has a like con- 
cern when irresponsibility and malpractice is 
uncovered in labor-management relations. 
The concern of the church is not alone with 
the intentional graft and abuses that have 
been uncoyered but also with some of the 
unintentional abuses that can creep into 
every organization and can be overlooked or 
concealed by the complexity of the institu- 
tion. 

The values of a materialistic society are re- 
vealed in the disclosed racketeering and vio- 
lations of trust in some labor unions. This 
same behavior can be found in certain seg- 
ments of the business community as well. 
The church calls an entire society to repent 
when soclety stresses the status of those who 
are affluent, rewards those who “get ahead” 
and are a success“ regardless of the means 
employed; when society places social ap- 
proval on acquisitiveness for its own sake 
and rewards the gaining of profit regardless 
of the social effects. These are the tempta- 
tions of other segments of society beside the 
labor unions. However, this can in no way 
become an excuse fcr the labor unions to fail 
to remove the abuses and corruption for 
which they are responsible. 

It is important to recognize that though 
we are rightfully concerned with the evident 
abuses in labor unions, these evils are not a 
general practice of most labor unions and 
are found only in a minority of cases. The 
Senate committee investigating labor-man- 
agement corruption cautioned in its pub- 
lished report that it, “in no way intended to 
reflect on the overwhelming majority of the 
labor unions and businessmen of the Nation, 
of whose integrity the committee is firmly 
convinced, We should beware of thé danger 
that in suggesting reforms we go beyond 
those which are necessary and wise and 
actually hamper and harm the legitimate 
role labor unions play in the development 
of our economy. 

Among the abuses that need correction 
within certain sections of labor-management 
relations are: 

1. Lack of democratic procedure in some 
unions. 

2. Unwarranted control by an interna- 
tional over local union. 

3. The misuse of union funds, particularly 
expense accounts, pension funds, and health 
and welfare funds. 

4. Collusion between employers and union 
leaders. A 

5. Illegal and improper actions by certain 
managements, unions, and certain industrial 
relations consultants. 

6. Infiltration of gangsters into some 
unions. 

7. Lax policies of law enforcement. 

If these problems are to be met adequately 
and in ways by which a continuing program 
of correction ls made possible, both now and 
in the future, reform will have to take place 
at least on four levels: 


I. PERSONAL INTEGRITY 


When dealing with labor reform, no legisla- 
tion by the Government nor changes within 
the corporate structure of the union are ever 


a substitute for the basic need of personal 
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integrity. This need for personal integrity 
and responsibility is universal and is most 
needed in people elected to positions of 
leadership. The church must encourage men 
of integrity who are presently in leadership 
in labor unions and encourage others of simi- 
lar qualities to be willing to accept leader- 
ship. There is also a need for personal 
integrity and responsibility on the part of 
the rank and file of the union members. A 
responsible union is one in which the mem- 
bers do actively participate. Only with basic 
integrity on the part of union members and 
leaders will the labor movement continually 
be able to play its proper and constructive 
role in our economic life. 
If, WHAT THE UNIONS CAN DO 


We recognize and wish to encourage the 
move on the part of unions to institute in- 
ternal reform measures, such as, AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee, the Appeal 
Board of the International Upholstery Union, 
and the Public Review Board of the UAW. 

There are other reforms which unions can 
institute: 

1, Giving honest respect to opposition 
within unions by creating a climate of free 
discussion and debate where minority view- 
points are freely welcomed. (This may de- 
mand that some unions will have to remove 
from their constitutions any provisions 
which prohibit criticism of leadership and 
limit the freedom of members during union 
elections, This would demand specific guar- 
antees in the constitutions of these unions 
of freedom of speech, expression and right of 
petition.) 5 

2. Regular elections of officers by secret 
ballot. 

3. Full public disclosure of union funds, 
and particularly such as pension, health and 
welfare funds. 

4. Creation of public review agencies ta 
which aggrieved union members can appeal. 
III. ENFORCEMENT OF EXISTING LAWS 
(Federal and State) 

Enforcement of existing laws is sometimes 
bypassed by both labor and management. 
At the same time both seek legislation to 
control their opposites while decrying legis- 
lation affecting themselyes as meddling in 
the affairs of free men. 

Regulatory laws, Federal and State, are in 
existence which if properly enforced would 
control many of the malpractices which have 
developed in labor-management relations. 

Just laws serve the Nation and protect and 
extend the freedom of persons in the com- 
munity. Their effective enforcement will ald 
in the development of good labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

IV. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR NEEDED LEGISLATION 


There are areas of labor-management re- 
form which should be covered by new legis- 
lation if the public good and the welfare 
of workers and management is to be pro- 
tected, Existing statutes regulating these re- 
lationships should be amended in the light 
of 12 years of court and agency decisions. 
Constructive legislation to provide for labor- 
management reform should include: 

1. A requirement for all unions to hold 
elections at regular intervals (not less than 
every 4 years) conducted by secret ballot, 
without restraint and upon due notice and 
to conduct the business meetings of the 
union according to customary demo¢cratic 
procedures. 

2. A requirement for all unions to file with 
the Department of Labor, and/or proper State 
authorities adequate financial reports, these 
reports to be furnished to all union members, 

3. A requirement for financial reports of 
ali pension, health, and welfare funds, in- 
cluding those administered by management, 
to be filed with the Secretary of Labor and/or 
proper State authorities. For example, the 
report should include the amount of rebates 
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and commissions and to whom and when 
pald. 

4. In order that there be no conflict of 
interest, a requirement for unions, union 
officers, and employers to file with the Secre- 
tary of Labor and/or local State authorities 
reports of any financial transactions between 
them other than bargaining agreements, 

5. A requirement for a clear delineation 
of the rights and authority of the interna- 
tional and member local unions one to an- 
other. 

6. A requirement for a secret ballot on all 
strike votes with due notice to the entire 
membership. 

7. Arequirement that striking union mem- 
bers may participate in decertification elec- 
tions.“ 

8. A requirement that unions may strike 
“farmed-out work.“ * . 

9. A requirement that there be proper 
supervision of union trusteeships. 


1 When a manufacturer or producer accepts 
work from a plant on strike, then the union 
should have the right to use sanctions 
against that producer or manufacturer. 

> When in a strike situation an employer 
hires new workers to take the Jobs of those 
on strike, the striking workers should have 
the right also to participate in an NLRB 
election to determine the legitimate bargain- 
ing agent. 


Pandora’s Box in the Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written about the Dominican 
Republic in the last couple of years, both 
good and bad, in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp and in the press. Peter Edson, in 
the Washington Daily News for August 
14, 1959, has summed up the two points 
of view rather neatly. If we could leave 
the box he speaks of unopened and just 
enjoy the outside, it would be pleasant 
indeed. However, it is perfectly natural 
to want to see what the box contains, 
and inside we find the sordidness de- 
Scribed with some restraint by Mr. 
Edson. 

Under a previous consent I include 
his article: 

Dosmrnican REPUBLIC Rt 
(By Peter Edson) 

The United States is in something of a 

x over its relations with the Dominican 
Republic. 

The outward appearance of the box shows 
this little country costing the United States 
less money and trouble than any other 
Latin American government. Its aid pro- 
gram is under $200,000 a year. This all goes 


to 13 Americans giving technical assistance 
in education. 

The United States signed a military assist- 
ince agreement with the Dominican Re- 
Public in 1956. It had a U.S, Air Force 
mission for 5 years. Now there is only a 13- 
man naval mission, running a training pro- 
gram on antisubmarine warfare. Arms ship- 
ments to the Dominican Republican are em- 
bargoed. 

The United States has made no lonns to the 
Dominican Republic. Its economy is one of - 
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the solidest in Latin America, Up to now 
it has had a favorable trade balance with 
the United States exporting principally 
sugar, coffee and cacao, 

Private American investments in the little 
country—under three million people in an 
area about the size of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, east of Haiti on the Island of 
Hispaniola—are $100 million. There are 6,000 
Americans there, Many of them Puerto 
Rican. 

Dipiomatic relations are correct under the 
U.S. policy of maintaining friendship with 
all Latin American countries without in- 
teryening or implying either approval or 
disapproval of thelr internal form of gov- 
ernment, 

That is the good side of the United States- 
Dominican Republic relations — the outside 
of the box, so to speak. The inside of the 
box makes an entirely different story and 
it smells terrible. This may come out at 
‘the current Santiago, Chile, conference of 
Latin American foreign ministers, with dire 
consequences, 

US. relations with the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s dictator Trujillo regime began to go to 
pot in 1956 over a successon of incidents. 

First was the disappearance of Gerald 
Lester Murphy, an American pilot belleved 
to have flown a drugged revolutionary leader, 
Jesus Gallindez, back to an unknown fate 
in the Dominican Republic, 

Second was the failure of Rafael L. Tru- 
jillo, Jr., son of the Dominican Republic's 
Generalissimo, to win a diploma from the 
U.S. Army Command and Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth. This followed his goings-on 
with Kim Novak and Zsa Zsa Gabor in Holly- 
wood. $ 

This caused the Dominican Congress to 
pass a resolution denouncing all U.S. aid 
agreements, This was never put in effect by 
the Dominican executive branch of govern- 
ment and it was later revoked. 

But in October 1958 it was revealed that 
the Dominican Secretary of Commerce had 
written eight U.S. chambers of commerce— 
with copies to the State governors—recom- 
mending action against Congressmen “'villi- 
fying the Dominican Republic.” 

Finally, the Dominican Republic granted 
asylum to dictators Juan Peron of the Ar- 
gentine, Perez Jiminez of Venezuela, Ful- 
gencio Batista of Cuba and Rojas Pinilla of 
Colombia, This did not endear Trujillo in 
Latin America. 


Liquor on Airplanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion in regard to the serving of liquor 
on the airlines, and I would like to take 
this opportunity to let my colleagues 
know my feelings on this matter. 

Effective regulation of the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages on domestic 
airplane flights has become increasingly 
difficult since the practice has become 
more prevalent. This fact has been at- 
tested to by those who should know best, 
namely, the Airline Pilots Association 
and the Airline Stewards and Steward- 
esses Association. It is their contention 
that the practice of serving dlcoholic 
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beverages on airplanes is a deterrent to 
the efficient operation of the crew and 
that it creates a potential safety hazard. 

There are also many passengers who 
object to the serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the close confines of an air- 
plane where they can neither avoid the 
obnoxious inebriate nor can they be cer- 
tain that the disgusting “drunk” will not 
be a danger in the event of an emer- 
gency. He may, in fact, even create an 
emergency. 

Strict regulation, or curtailment, of 
the practice of selling or serving alco- 
holic beverages on airplanes has been 
urged by these groups, then, not on 
moral grounds as a prohibition measure, 
but because the practice causes unneces- 
sary discomfort to other passengers, in- 
terferes with the efficient operation of a 
flight, and constitutes a potential safety 


In hearings held by the 85th Congress 

about this same problem, the testimony 
of many witnesses supports the view that 
self-regulation by airlines has not ap- 
preciably remedied the situation. The 
airlines usually adopt one of two codes 
in an effort to control alcoholic con- 
sumption on flights. One code specifies 
that only two drinks may be sold or 
served to any one passenger. The other 
code places no specific limitation on the 
number of drinks which may be sold or 
served to any one passenger except that 
only two may be sold to any passenger 
who appears to have become intoxicated. 
In all codes, however, the airline crew is 
cautioned to be careful never to imply to 
a passenger that he is intoxicated. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of airline crew 
members, this latter stipulation has 
rendered the administration of most 
rules controlling the consumption and 
sale of alcoholic beverages on flights 
virtually impracticable. For instance, 
the present regulations which allow the 
serving and sale of alcoholic beverages 
on flights have left effective control of 
the passenger who brings his own al- 
cohol on board in a virtual “no man's 
land.” When alcoholic beverages are 
sold on a plane it is also very difficult, if 
not impossible, to refuse to allow a pas- 
senger on board who has obviously been 
drinking unless he is intoxicated. Two 
drinks for this pasenger may be too 
many. 
It is true that the captain of a plane 
has the authority to deplane an obnox- 
ious or unruly imbiber, But the physical 
operation of this rule makes it a “last 
resort” in that obviously, it is not always 
possible to land a plane immediately. 
The very fact that alcohol is served on 
airplanes makes such rules ambiguous, 
and, of necessity, the crew is more lax 
in invoking the measure of either de- 
planing an inebriated passenger or re- 
fusing him aboard the plane. 

According to pilots’, stewards’, and 
stewardesses’ testimony, the present reg- 
ulations do not afford them a truly prac- 
ticable means of controlling alcohol in 
the air. For instance, in one of the few 
incidents cited in which an inebriated 
passenger was deplaned, this procedure 
was invoked because the man was wav- 
ing a gun and had become violent. An- 
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other inebriated passenger removed him- 
self voluntarily when he mistook the 
main cabi.. exit for another door. 

The problem of controlling the un- 
pleasant or even potentially dangerous 
results of allowing the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages on flights is uniquely 
related to compact size of an airplane. 
There can be no separated club car or 
an isolated lounge as there can be on a 
train or an ocean liner. Only one ob- 
noxious drinker may cause extreme em- 
barrassment and difficulty on an air- 
plane, whereas on an ocean liner or a 
train, the situation may be remedied 
more readily as there are more facilities 
for separating such a passenger from 
others. 

An airplane is built and manned with 
a view toward maximum efficiency and 
safety. Yet the actions of one inebriate 
may even require that the pilot leave 
the controls to cope with him. This 
clearly is neither safe nor efficient, but 
it has occurred on those flights which 
serve alcoholic beverages. Although 
there has been no airplane accident 
which was conclusively attributed to the 
actions of an inebriate, it was pointed 
out by many qualified witnesses during 
the hearings that it hardly seems neces- 
sary to wait for an accident before we 
make any provisions to prevent one. 

I share the opinion of many, including 
the majority of airline pilots, stewards, 
and stewardesses, that the only effective 


way to control the unique problems re- 


sulting from the consumption of alcohol 
by passengers on airplanes is to com- 
pletely prohibit it. It is, I am convinced, 
the responsibility of this Congress to 
provide the necessary legislation to pre- 
vent a practice which effects the safety 
and well-being of many Americans and 
their families. 


Herbert Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, Herbert Hoover is one of the 
greatest men in the history of the world. 
His life and service is an inspiration to 
me personally in my work here in the 
Congress. I doubt if any contempory 
world figure could have endured the false 
charges and abuse with the same dig- 
nity, lack of vindictiveness, and total ab- 
sence of bitterness. Mr. Hoover’s char- 
acter, patriotism and forgiving spirit 
should be emulated by every young 
American. The following article by Jim 
Bishop is a great tribute to our former 
President on his 85th birthday. I wish 
for Herbert Hoover many more happy 
birthdays and years of outstanding serv- 
ice to the United States. 


The article follows: 
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Heantat Hoover: A BIRTHDAY SALUTE 
(By Jim Bishop) 

The pencil whirls, dances, pirouettes. It 
fashions the letters, the words, the sentences, 
the thoughts of the man behind it. He sits 
Impasslvely at a catercornered desk 31 
stories above Park Avenue in New York City, 
writing another book. He does all of his 
own writing. Herbert Hoover, at the age of 
85, has four books in the making. He is, 
from any angle, a 170-pound slab of stone 
which only a mining engineer could identify. 

This is an enduring rock, one which has 
known the crashing foam of adversity and 
the warm flow of public acclaim. The edges 
of the rock have been worn smooth by these 
contrary actions and now, in the late years, 
Herbert Hoover appears to be a bigger, bet- 
ter, sounder statesman than ever. 

The pencil stops. The 3ist President of 
the United States stands. He selects some 
finished sheets, and gives them to the little 
lady with the big eyes, Miss Bernice. Miller. 
She is Mr. Hoover's longtime chief secretary. 
She is also his fence of barbed wire against 
the rude instrusions which plague all 
authors, 

“I will file these papers,” Mr. Hoover says. 
He lifts some from his desk and drops them 
Into a wastebasket. “My filing cabinet,” he 
says, looking solemnly at Miss Miller. He 
walks around the edge of the desk to one of 
the two radios In the room. There is a 
steady, deliberate quality in almost every- 
thing that Mr. Hoover does. 

His step is brittle, but the face and frame 
have not aged in keeping with the tick of 
time. Any child who studies American his- 
tory would be able to pick the face of Her- 
bert Hoover out of a crowd. The thick shock 
of hair ts now white and thin and combed 
Straight back. The brows are thicker and 
heavy with frost. The face is squure, as al- 
Ways, and the skin Is like a polished apple. 
The blue eyes, now more deeply set, twinkle 
with humor. The stiff collar has been re- 
placed with a soft one, but the tle, as always, 
hangs slightly to the right of center. The 
hands, big and well muscled, are as certain 
reaching for his pipe as they once were 
reaching for a plece of quartz: 

Hard work and curiosity, It would appear, 
keep the ex-President young. He puts in 10 
or 11 hours at work in any normal way. If, 
in the middle of the night, he awakens with 
what he thinks is a good thought, he will 
fet out of bed. walk into the combination 
living room and office in the Waldorf Towers, 
and write. But he says most 4 a.m. thoughts 
go Into the wastebasket at 9 a.m. 

His curlosity, especially in the field of pub- 
le affairs, is Insatiable. He listens to news 
broadcasts almost as frequently as a foreign 
monitor. Sometimes, he will tune in on the 
hourly mews and then, 30 minutes later, 
liston to another broadcast hoping for later 
dispatches. 

Added to this, he uses all mealtimes to In- 
vite statesmen, domestic and foreign, for 
conversation and an exchange of views. The 
Chief, as almost everyone calls him, 18 a good 
listener and an able oral fencer. People are 
invited to sit with him at breakfast, at 
lunch, and at dinner. 

He seldom listens to television, unless a 
public affairs program is shown, or a baseball 
game, Mr. Hoover is a San Francisco Giants 
fan. That Is his hometown, Long ago, in 
college, The Chief played shortstop. He 
could not have been clever because, as a mat- 
ter of fact and tact, his teammates talked 
him off the feld by offering to make him 
manager, 

Ue sits near the radio, facing an oli portrait 
of Lou Henry Hoover, his late wife: The 
blue eyes flicker over the sweet face, but not 
a word of sentiment passes the lips of this 
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man. His personal feelings are his own, and 
he shares them with no one. She died 15 
years ago, and the portrait remains young as 
he grows older and older. 

Miss Henry was a good student at Stanford. 
She, as well as her future husband, earned 
a bachelor's degree. He was a young and 
very serious mining engineer, She became 
a whiz at languages, including Chinese. The 
first book Mr, Hoover published was Prinei- 
ples of Mining” still a college textbook, But 
more important was a translation from the 
Latin of De Re Metallica,” a book about min- 
ing written in 1556. The translation bears 
Mrs. Hoover's name as well as his. 

There were 44 years of marriage before 
Mrs. Hoover died in 1944. There are two 
sons, both engineers. Herbert Junior was 
Under Secretary of State; Allan is with a 
banking firm, There are six grandchildren; 
nine great-grandchiidren, 

Mrs. Hoover's blue Chinese porcelain 
pieces now stand in his livingroom, cher- 
ished cups and bowls hundreds of years 
old selected over a long period during and 
alter the time they lived in China. Mr. 
Hoover studies them; smiles a little, and 
says: “They belong to my daughters-in- 
law. I'm allowed to keep them as long as 
I live here.“ 

This man, gracious and impersonal, first 
came to public attention in World War I, 
when he was 43. President Woodrow Wilson 
appointed him to be US. Food Adminis- 
trator. Hoover fed millions of undernour- 
ished people in Europe so well that Presi- 
dent Wilson, a Democrat, moved the young 
Republican up step-by-step in his economic 
councils. 

Hoover did not hold press conferences, 
make claims or take bows, He was the 
cloistered monk of the Wilson and Harding 
regimes, Even today, if his name comes up 
in conversation, someone is bound to say: 
Love the way he runs that FBI.“ 

This particular Hoover always had a 


couple of jobs running simultaneously. In 


1921, he was Secretary of Commerce, At the 
same time, he was Chairman of the Colorado 
River Commission, a member of the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Board, on the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, on the Committee 
on Organization of the Executive Depart- 
ment and a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Limitation of Armaments 
Conference, 

Mr, Hoover cut down on his outside work 
when he served as President of the United 
States In 1929-33. Many people blamed him 
personally for a worldwide depression which 
was in the making before he assumed this 
high office. From 1933 until 1946, when the 
Democrats mentioned his name, it was with 
malicious glee. The Republicans tricd not 
to think of him. 

Then Harry Truman brought the chief out 
of obscurity. The Missourlan has respect 
for anyone who holds high office and, al- 
though it 18 hardly in the province of a 
Democrat to resurrect a Republican, Mr. 
Truman asked Mr. Hoover to be Chairmun 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government: The 
chief, then 73, thanked him and went to 
work. He served in the same capacity again 
in 1953-55 and did himself and his Nation 
proud. 

Little by little, the Republican Party be- 
gan to take the chief to its heart. Conven- 
tion by convention, the welcomes became 
louder, more voclferous. Herbert Hoover was 
one of the two lying former Presidents in 
1956, when the Republicans in San Fran- 
cisco gave him a bigger ovation than they 
did Eisenhower. 

Still, work is the last of Herbert Hoover's 
old friends. He labors a full day in his hotel 
suite and covers a few miles walking from 
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his desk to the other parts of the office. The 
suite of rooms is large and comfortable. As 
Hoover's activities grew in the post-Presi- 
dential years, so did the space requirements, 
Four of the rooms are offices. There are two 
bedrooms (one for visiting children), a din- 
ing room, a living room and a service kitch- 
enette. Mr. Hoover works in the south side. 
The staff is on the north side. 

There are seven persons—all women— 
working for Mr. Hoover. Miss Miller runs 
the office. Mrs. Loretta Camp, of Florence, 
N. J., has been secretary to Mr. Hoover for 
20 years. Miss Marietta Fuller of Brooklyn 
and Miss Ellen Brumback of Toledo, Ohio, 
assist him in research. The others are as- 
sistant secretaries. Among former secre- 
tarles of Mr. Hoover who did well in life are 
Lewis Strauss, Robert A. Taft and Christian 
Herter. 

Appointments are kept to the minute. 
Should a friend be invited to lunch at 1 
p-m., Mr. Hoover doesn’t expect him at 12:55 
or 1:05. He is as conscious of time as a 
navigator. His daily life is an instrument 
of precision with little tolerance. 

He is out of bed shortly after 7 a.m. Most 
men of his station have a valet; a man of 
85 would be expected to have some assist- 
ance. Mr. Hoover does everything for him- 
sell. By 8 he is in the living room reading 
the morning newspapers. He reads them 
column by column, page by page. 

At 9, his guests are present for breakfast. 
It may be a foreign minister, a university 
president, a journalist—it may be all three. 
The Chief talks softly, steadily, eyes veiled 
under the brows, a small part of his atten- 
tion devoted to the food. The others speak 
a little loudly, because Mr. Hoover's hearing 
ls Impaired, He does not wear a hearing ald. 

Within an hour, the breakfast is over and 
the morning mall ready. Letters are stacked 
on his desk in four piles, The first is fan 
mail; he reads practically all of it. Invita- 
tions are in a second pile; across some of 
these, he scrawls, “decline with thanks,” 
across others, “decline gently.” Mail which 
does not require his immediate attention, but 
Is written by people known to the Chief, is 
in a third pile. Important mail makes up 
the fourth pile, 

He disposes of this chore quickly. Nei- 
ther words nor minutes are wasted. He 
knows what is in his mind to do, and there 
is no hesitation. When it is done, he 
reaches into a deep dish filled with yellow 
Penclis. He picks one, sets out some sheets 
of paper, and marshals his thoughts. No 
phone calls except the most urgent are put 
through as Mr. Hoover works on his book. 

This one is called “An American Epic,” 
and treats of American relief work in Bel- 
gium and France and, more than that, will 
deal comprehensively with American relief 
all over the world in the last 45 years. He 
works steadily, referring to charts and sta- 
tistical tables and published research. 
Should he tire, or the fluid thought con- 
Beal, he stops, stands and tunes in a news 
broadcast, 

Or he may do a little work on the Boys 
Clubs of America, of which he is chairman, 
Or put in a little work on a few of the dozen 
charities, sclentific institutions and uni- 
versities of which he has management re- 
Sponsibilities, After he passed his goth year, 
Mr. Hoover tried to trim his workload and 
resigned from all 12 temples of learning 
and science. Not one would accept the res- 
ignation, A 
“The idea behind the Boys Clubs,” he says, 

is to teach young boys that it is better to 
Join 4 team than a gung.“ When the Chief 
assumed the direction of these clubs—most 
of which are located in slum areas—the or- 
Santzation Included 50 clube It now has 
529 clubs with an increase of from 140,000 
boys to over 600,000. 
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“In one part of Chicago,” he said, “the 
court required 10 men just to book juvenile 
delinquents, and 85 percent of the boys were 
in the hands of the police during a year. We 
put a Boys Club in that area. Not long ago 
I was in Chicago. The magistrate called on 
me. He said that only one man is needed 
for work in juvenile delinquency and the 
crime rate was under 12 percent. 

At 1 p.m. lunch is served in the dining 
room and a few guests sit with Mr. Hoover 
for up to an hour. At 2, he moves off to 
his room for a nap. At 3 he is back at work 
with a fresh pencil. 

Word by word, page by page, the new 
book comes to life. He seldom indicts any- 
one, even a political enemy. -No one hurt 
Hoover more than Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who not only defeated him in the campaign 
of 1932, but who also blamed him for the 
depression. Still, in the Hoover books, he 
quotes the Roosevelt charges and says with 
gallantry, he was “misinformed”; he was 
“mistaken,” 

In spite of the great hunranitarian work 
Mr. Hoover has done for the world, he is one 
of the least known of American Presidents, 
and this is his fault because the side he has 
chosen to present to the public is one of 
cold dignity. I sat talking with him one 
noon about the ovation he received at the 
Republican National Convention in 1956 at 
San Francisco. He smiled a little. Tes.“ 
he said softly, looking down at his napkin, 
“that was immediately after the autograph 
incident.” 

“The autograph incident?” I said. 

He nodded. “At the foot of the ramp, be- 
hind the speaker's platform, two men were 
ready to escort me up. 
A spotlight was turned on. 
ment! —he looked up, the twinkle was back 
in his eyes n lady came up to me and asked 
if I would give her my autograph, 

“I said ‘Yes, if you have a pen and some 
paper. The men were pulling at me and 
the lady was rummaging through her purse. 
She found a pen, but she couldn’t find a 
piece of paper. It was embarrassing. I said 
that I would have to go on. She looked at 
me and held up one of her knees and 
smoothed the hem of her skirt on it, Would 
you please autograph this?’ she said.” 

Mr. Hoover chuckled. 

“Tell me,” I said, “did you autograph the 
hem?“ 

“Of course I did.“ he said laughing. At 
my age a man doesn’t get many joyous mo- 
ments like that.” 

He works unremittingly until 5:30, when 
the afternoon newspapers are brought in. 

At 7:15 guests arrive for dinner. A dry 
martini is served, and Mr. Hoover sits happily 
and expectantly, like a schoolboy at a picnic. 
He enjoys the exchanges of ideas with people 
who have earned his respect. An entire hour 
is given to this meal. 

By 8:30 Mr. Hoover and his guests are in 
the living room. It is always a small group, 
from three to five persons on the average. 
If there are more, and two or more 


speak 
at once, he cannot understand and it irri- 


tates him to miss anything. 

Sometimes he will suggest a game of ca- 
nasta. Sometimes the guests will sit on the 
broad settees and talk. At 10 p.m. the guests 
begin to make their farewells. Coats and 
hats are brought in, and the Chief leads the 
way to the door. His right hand comes up 
in half-salute and he bows to the ladies. In 
a half hour Mr. Hoover ts in his room getting 
ready for bed. 

He is alone, yet not lonesome. He is accus- 
tomed to doing his own thinking, and his 
own work, At the age of 85, no one helps 
this man—this rock—with his shoes or his 
tle. He believes in God and he subscribes 
to the credo that God will help those who 
help themselves. Don’t forget, he plans to 
complete four more books. 
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Freedom in the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most interesting and impressive 
article from a recent edition of Latin 
American Events entitled “A Brief 
Sketch of Editor Dr. Nunez Portuondo.” 

I think that we will all agree upon the 
great desirability and the need of main- 
taining the most cordial, friendly, and 
mutually helpful relationships with our 
Latin American neighbors. 

We are bound together as members of 
the Western Hemisphere community of 
nations and we truly cannot do too much 
to further and advance the great cause of 
hemisphere friendship and solidarity. 

Nor can we do too much to combat the 
malignant and evil activities of the Marx- 
ists conspiracy whose minions are so 
busily engaged in trying to divide us from 
our Latin American friends so that com- 
munism can destroy free institutions and 
control and dominate free nations. 

We must be deeply interested, too, in 
supporting and helping honest and sin- 
cere democratic governments and lead- 
ers in this hemisphere dedicated to the 
high aims of preserving our free religious, 
8 c, social, and political institu- 

ms. 

We must not only view with alarm 
the presence of terror and ruthless dic- 
tatorship, murder, anr corruption, but as 
a matter of national policy, we must be 
committed to join with all truly liberty- 
loving God-fearing, democratic-minded 
peoples to safeguard and preserve the 
free heritage of democracy and justice 
which is currently so gravely threatened 
and imperiled by monolithic communism, 

We must ever continue to recognize 
that freedom is the central theme of the 
all-American political systems. Wher- 
ever it is threatened or repudiated by 
force, violence, and conspiracy, that 
great, priceless freedom of ours is in dan- 


ger. 
The article follows: 
A Barrer SKETCH or EDITOR, De. Noirs 
PORTUONDO 


After a lifetime dedicated to interna- 
tional problems and principally devoted to 
the annihilation of the most damnable 
Plague of the centurles—communism; and 
after trying to bring about a better under- 
standing between the countries and Govern- 
ments of Latin America and the United 
States of America, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the majority of mistakes, many 
of which have caused incalculable damages 
to the solidarity between the Americas and 
have facilitated the development of Russian 
imperialism, that they are the result prin- 
cipally of the lack of adequate information 
about the problems and aspirations of these 
countries and governments. 

For the last 7 years I have been the per- 
manent representative cf Cuba to the United 
Nations; I have been, during a 2-year period, 
a member of the Security Council of the 
United Nations and of its Disarmament Com- 
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mission. I have presided at each body on 
two occasions: in the difficult days of the 
conflict for the Suez Canal and during the 
barbaric invasion of Hungary by the Soviet 
hordes. For 3 years, I also represented my 
country in the Socio-Economic Council of 
the United Nations. I have attended, as a 
delegate of Cuba, a great many inter-Amer- 
ican conferences. 

I have always been of the opinion that It 
is necessary to unite all the countries and 
governments of the world to stop the ad- 
vance of International communism. I feel, 
for many reasons, the United States of Amer- 
ica is the natural and logical leader for the 
democratic cause and freedom throughout 
the world. Precisely because I have held 
firmly to this opinion, the spokesmen of the 
Moscow government has singled me out as 
the No, 1 enemy of international com- 
munism in Latin America, They have pic- 
tured me through their press, magazines, 
radio, and television as an unconditional 
servant of the United States of America and 
its foreign policy. Of course, this accusi- 
tion is false. It is enough to read the 
minutes of the diaries of the sessions of the 
General Assembly, of the Soclo-Etonomic 
Council, and of the Security Council of the 
United Nations to prove that no state no 
matter how powerful has acted in a more 
independent manner than Cuba in the last 
7 years. I never undermined a vital interest 
of the United States because I feel that any- 
thing that may weaken it in these tragic 
times In which we live means helping the 
Soviet Union, her satellites, and secret allies 
so that they will succeed in their objective to 
convert all the world into a vast concentra- 
tion camp. 

With the same sincerity I must offer my 
opinion that I have been able to ascertain 
that the American people and its ruling 
bodies, as a general rule, lack the proper 
information about the existing problems be- 
yond the confines of their geographical fron- 
tiers. This ignorance about Latin America 
and its political affairs, economic and social 
problems, is surprising and sad. There are 
some in America who consider us semi-say- 
ages with a very low standard of civilization 
and culture, incapable of enjoying the fruits 
of freedom and democracy. 

The main obstacle to the rightful under- 
standing between Latin Americans and 
North Americans is the erroneous concept 
of many American citizens that think that 
their way of life, their culture, their philoso- 
phy, and their science are unique and per- 
fect. These groups of Americans feel that 
we must follow their guidance because we 
are incapable of doing for ourselves. They 
cannot see that the Anglo-Saxon countries 
have to be different, in virtues as well as 
in defects, from the Latin Americans, of 
Latin origin, Different but one not neces- 
sarily better than the other. This is also 
the main obstacle between a better under- 
standing between the rest of the world and 
the United States of America. 

I believe that the United States has made 
the mistake of not appreciating adequately 
the importance of Latin America, from the 
political point of view as well as from the 
economic point of view. Military alliances of 
great importance may be made outside Amer- 
ica, but it is quite obvious that in case of 
war with the Soviet Union, the position of 
the United States would be untenable with- 
out the loyal adherence of all the Latin 
American nations. To count with this loyal 
adherence as s sure thing and unconditional 
is an error of incalculable consequences. 

When a pro-Communist and anti-Amer!- 
can regime took over In my country and I 
resigned lrrevocably the office of Ambassador 
from Cubs to the United Nations, I find it a 
duty, following the trajectory of all my life, 
to try to inform in a truthful and impartial 
way the public and the ruling bodies of 
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the United States what I think are the true 
conditions in the countries and governments 
of Latin America. I will also inform the 
Latin Americans of the true intentions of 
the United States in their relations with us. 

To this end we are going to start our task 
by publishing a weekly letter, in English, 
which we will send to anyone interested in 
knowing our opinions, and facts about our 
America, and on some occasions we will give 
our opinions on world problems. Later, we 
will publish weckly letters in Spanish with 
different contents, trying to inform the dif- 
ferent Latin American countries about events 
and decisions of the Government in Wash- 
ington which may require explanations so 
that they can be rightfully interpreted. 
Fundamentally, because we think it is the 
most important, we will expose the gigantic 
maneuver which the Kremlin is undertaking 
to gain important factions of the public 
opinion and territories in the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. 


Labor-Management Act 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 8342) to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain 
financial transactions and administrative 
practices of labor organizations and em- 
ployers, to prevent abuses in the administra- 
tion of trusteeships by labor organizations, to 
provide standards with respect to the elec- 
tion of officers of labor organizations, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, what we are voting on today is 
the industria] survival of the North. Let 


us put the cards face up on the table. 


Our distinguished colleagues from the 
Southland know exactly what they are 
doing, and at least they are loyal to their 
constituents. If they can hoodwink Re- 
publican Congressmen of the North into 
joining with them in the raid on north- 
ern industries, I cannot withhold the 
compliment of saying that they are 
smarter than their allies. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, while they are 
smart on one front, I sometimes wonder 
if on another front they exhibit the same 
evidence of awareness. 

While to the industrial advantage of 
the South in its economic cold war with 
the North they are playing cronies with 
northern Republicans, very quietly, very 
cleverly, very effectively northern Repub- 
licans have infiltrated into ownership 
and control of the great newspapers of 
the South. Today most of the great 
daily newspapers south of the Mason and 
Dixon line are owned and controlled by 
northern Republicans. Temporarily the 
local managements of these Republican- 
owned newspapers play the southern 
game, taking on the garb of virtuous in- 
dependence and seemingly adopting 
southern viewpoints, but when the shots 
are called on matters that count the com- 
mand comes from Republican ownership 
north of Mason and Dixon. 
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I am not quarreling with the march 
of progress. I merely am pointing out 
the outlines of that progress that those 
who take the trouble to note what I am 
saying may make their own appraise- 
ments, The fact is that the old southern 
editors, men like the late Col. P. J. H. 
Mooney of the Scimitar in Memphis, are 
gone, Northern Republicans call the 
shots. 

So when I see northern Republicans 
march up the aisle with southern Demo- 
crats, who no matter how much they 
may differ with their northern brethren 
in some areas do haye a common share 
in the democratic heritage of Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, I wonder 
really who is being hoodwinked and who 
is being duped. 

PRICE OF THE PRESIDENCY IN 1952 

It may gain a temporary political ad- 
vantage for northern Republicans to 
gang up with southern Democrats to 
speed the departure of mills and fac- 
tories from Illinois, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and the other States 
in the Middle West, the East, New Eng- 
land. Conceivably in the election of 1960 
the alliance might bring a repetition of 
1952 when Southern States gave their 
electoral votes to General Eisenhower 
and the price was paid in full by northern 
Republicans voting with southern Demo- 
crats to give to four Southern States the 
tidelands oil potentially worth twice the 
amount of the national debt and which 
thrice the Supreme Court of the United 
States had decreed belonged to all the 
people of the United States. 

In those tideland oils was the wealth to 
carry the heavy load of popular educa- 
tion for all the children of all the States 
in the Union. There was the wealth, 
once the properties were developed, to 
pay off the huge national debt and re- 
store this country to a condition of 
solvency, when every citizen could go to 
bed at night in the calm reflection that 
his country owed to no man as much as 
1 red penny. 

The alliance still holds that gave these 
properties, thrice by the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared to be the 
properties of all the people, to Southern 
States for their exclusive use and ad- 
vantage. 

I see no inconsistency with what is 
happening now with the giveaway of the 
tidelands oils properties to pay a Repub- 
lican political debt. 

SOUTH CONSCIOUS OF GREAT CHANGES 


A great change is taking place in our 
United States, and of some of the reper- 
cussions the South is conscious and its 
Members in the Congress are alert. I 
am not as sure as the Republican leader- 
ship that the North is asleep in its com- 
placency. There is too much talk in 
my. own city of Chicago of industries 
planning the hike southward to con- 
tradict the Republican gamble on a 
complacent North. What happened to 
the textile industry of New England can 
happen to the industry of the Middle 
West. 

From 1946 to 1954 there was an alarm- 
2 5 2 of textile plants to the 
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In the Mid-Atlantic States—New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—some 
190 textile firms employing 56,000 textile 
workers were liquidated in that period. 
These figures only refer to liquidations 
and do not take into consideration the 
hundreds of firms whose plants in 1954 
were only operated from 50 to 75 percent 
of normal operations. In fact, the tex- 
tile industry which employed around 
1,280,000 in 1948, 6 years later employed 
some 950,000, a total loss of some 330,000 
jobs. 

In a speech before a meeting of the 
American Management Association in 
the fall of 1955, John C. Whitaker, chair- 
man of the board of R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. of North Carolina, con- 
demned some southern communities for 
trying to lure plants from the North 
with promises of cheap labor and tax 
concessions. 

“Such companies do not make good 
employers or first-class neighbors, no 
matter where they are located,” Mr. 
Whitaker was quoted as saying in the 
New York Times of September 29, 1955. 

Since 1955 the drive has been intensi- 
fied. Its threat holds over the city of 
Chicago. It is a real, an immediate 
threat. As industrial plants need mod- 
ernizing, just as the textile plants faced 
that need, Southern States reach out for 
them with the inducement of tax exemp- 
tions and cheap nonunion labor. Let 
my Republican colleagues from the 
North who today are voting with the 
South to take industries from the North 
and replant them in the South not un- 
derestimate the intelligence of our 
northern people. f 

MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR DRIVE 

I have said that inducements to north- 
ern industry to run away to the South 
are: First, financial help in relocation 
and exemption from taxes, and second, 
low nonunion labor. From the northern 
standpoint, one is bad enough, the two 
together can be fatal. 

Newsweek in its edition of February 
11, 1957 said: 

In the multi-billion-dollar contest for new 
Plants, every (Southern) State except two 
has a tax-supported agency to sing its siren 
Bong. 


Tennessee offers tax-free factories to 
new industries through issuance of mu- 
nicipal bonds which are exempt from 
Federal taxation. There the taxpayers 
throughout the United States unwitting- 
ly give a subsidy to industries moving 
into Southern States. 

Mayfield, Ky., offered $9,500,000 in in- 
dustrial building revenue bonds for con- 
structing an industrial building project 
“to be leased and used by the General 
Tire & Rubber Co.”—Bond Buyer, April 
4, 1959. 

Delhi, La., offered $200,000 in 
bonds for the purpose of “acquiring an 
industrial plant building and providing 
necessary appurtenances therefor to be 
used for the purpose of manufacturing 
boats and trailers and leased by the town 
to Delhi Manufacturing Corp.”—Bond 
Buyer, March 21, 1959. 

Mississippi: As of 1955 built 99 new 
plants with the aid of a municipal bond 
issue. January 31, 1959, Bond Buyer 
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listed industrial bond sales for the State 
totaling $1,790,000. 
FIFTY-CENT-AN-HOUR WAGE SAVING 

Challenge, December 1955, reported 
that Greenville Mills, Inc., saved $170,000 
a year in municipal taxes and 50 cents 
an hour on average employees’ wages, 
and was able to set higher work quotas 
because of the absence of organied labor. 

Gainesville, Fla., is financing the con- 
struction of a Sperry plant with funds 
from the city employees’ retirement 
fund. 

Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
all allow tax exemption of new manufac- 
turing establishments. 

South Carolina allows a 5-year ex- 
emption on all but school levies. 

Arkansas permits a 7-year tax exemp- 
tion in textile mills. Source: National 
Municipal Review, March 1957; Dunn's 
Review, and Modern Industry, April 
1958. 

This is only part of the picture. It is 
sufficient, however, to show to our people 
in the industrial North that this is no 
child's play on the part of the South. 
The South is playing dead earnest and 
for keeps. Newsweek describes it as a 
multi-billion-dollar drive. My distin- 
guished northern Republican colleagues, 
who either unwittingly or to grasp for 
a fleeting political advantage, are aiding 
and abetting, it seems to me are gam- 
bling pretty recklessly that their con- 
stituents are not smart enough to read 
the writing on the wall. I know men 
and women in the North pretty 
thoroughly, There are not any smarter 
people anywhere in the world and when 
you give them the facts you can bank 
your life on their common sense. 

LOW WAGES THE CLINCHER 


So much for the financial help and 
tax exemption part of the South's drive 
on the industries of the North. That 
threat, serious as it is, and certainly not 
to be laughed off, in itself would not be 
sufficient. The North might be forced 
to meet money with money, tax exemp- 
tion with tax exemption, all of which 
would place greater and ruinous tax bur- 
dens on our States and communities. 

But the clincher in the South’s drive 
is the other half of the lure—cheap non- 
union wages. 

I want every section of our great 
country to prosper, and I want every sec- 
tion of our country to share in the boun- 
ties of the greatest land on earth. But 
I want every section to get its share in 
fair competition with other sections. Ido 
not like what is now happening, I do 
not like to see Northern Republicans, in 
their grasp for a passing political ad- 
vantage, walk up the aisle arm in arm 
with a Southern bloc that has the ob- 
jective, worthy enough from the South- 
ern standpoint, to take from the North 
its industries, Nor do I think that it is 
healthy in a democracy for any section 
of our great country to swap away con- 
trol of its newspapers, which are ex- 
pected eventually to influence if not con- 
trol public sentiment, for a bunch of 
run-away factories. — : 

In the Middle West our industries are 
unionized. Collective bargaining has 
given to our workers wages and working 
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conditions that we wish to maintain. 
They cannot be maintained if the goods 
they produce must come into competi- 
tion with the wares from factories where 
each individual worker must deal with 
his employer and accept what he is 
offered or go unemployed, 
GOOD WAGES BENEFIT EVERYONE 


Everyone in the Middle West has a 
stake in the outcome of the present eco- 
nomic cold war between the North and 
the South. Management and labor, of 
course, but in equal measure the mer- 
chants, who benefit from the buying 
power of a well-paid labor force. If 
organized labor should be crushed the 
clock in every home in Chicago would be 
set back half a century or more. 

Hence in Chicago we have a real, a 
personal interest in the enactment of 
strong legislation that will strike effec- 
tively at crooks, scoundrels and rack- 
eteers, whether they operate within la- 
bor or within management. Because so 
many of our people are members of 
unions, and because all our people share 
in the benefits to our economy, we want 
to back up honest and responsible labor 
with legislation that will assure, as far 
as it is in human power, absolute in- 
tegrity and full opportunity for demo- 
cratic participation by the rank and file. 

Our distinguished colleagues from the 
South who are backing the Landrum- 
Griffin bill do not have that interest. 
Their interest is not in remedying labor 
abuses, but in no unions at all. As long 
as the South can keep out the labor or- 
ganizations, it will have a powerful 
weapon in the economic cold war with 
the North. My colleagues from the 
South know exactly what they are doing. 
I give them credit for astuteness. 

LITTLE KNOWN ABOUT BILL 


The Landrum-Griffin bill came from 
goodness knows where. It was never 
presented to the committee. It has been 
discussed very little in this debate, and 
then only in broad outlines. Busy as 
he is, I would venture to say the Presi- 
dent of the United States has never read 
the bill. That is no reflection on the 
President. There are not many Mem- 
bers on this floor that have read the bill. 
And everybody who has read the bill 
seems agreed that it will require interpre- 
tation by the Supreme Court to deter- 
mine what some of the language really 
means. It is probable that the Court 
will hold that under the terminology of 
the bill all peaceful picketing is pro- 
hibited. Some smart lawyers say so. I 
do not know. No one knows. In fact, 
no one knows very much about the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in detail. 

But it does two things that have no re- 
lation to labor abuses and that bear di- 
rectly on the issues of the economic cold 
war of the North and the South. 

First, it makes almost impossible the 
unionizing of runaway plants from the 
North by providing that no work of or- 
ganizing such as the posting of a peace- 
ful picket line shall proceed until 30 per- 
cent of the employees have come out in 
the open. Under such circumstances, 
workers when their jobs are at stake, 
and their families may suffer, are not 
likely to venture far in bringing up their 
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wages to those of the North. If southern 
industries do not pay the same wages as 
northern industries to workers doing the 
same work on products that meet in com- 
petition on the national market it is self- 
evident that either the North will lose 
its industries or that low nonunion wages 
will be forced on the North to the tragic 
ruin of our economy. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill throws every 
roadblock in the way of legitimate 
union organization. And until labor is 
organized in the South as it is in the 
North, so that one American worker gets 
the same pay for doing the same work, 
regardless of the State in which he 
works, the North will be under an unfair 
disadvantage. Provisions tucked in the 
Landrum-Griffin bill stack the cards 
against both management and labor in 
nothern industry. 

SOUTHERN COURTS TO DECIDE 


Secondly, the Landrum-Griffin bill will 
take certain labor disputes from Federal 
jurisdiction and throw them into State 
courts for determination. That, as a 
writer in one of Chicago’s great daily 
newspapers says, in the South probably 
could mean the end of many unions. 
In a State determined to keep out 
unions in order to attract industries from 
the North, the legal means are supplied 
for plenty of discouragement to labor 
organizers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried sincerely 
to be fair to my colleagues from the 
South. I>think they realize that the 
time will come when industry in their 
section will be organized as it is in my 
section, but in their justifiable ambition 
to have an industrial South they under- 
standably want to ward off the inevitable 
long enough to get a full haul of North- 
ern factories with the lure of low wages, 
no unions. 

CURRENT NEWS FROM E0UTH CAROLINA 


If the North is not alert, there is every 
evidence of alertness in the South. I 
have in my hand a copy of the Charlotte 
Observer of August 7, 1959. That is 
certainly current—the news up to a week 
ago. Permit me to read from a dispatch 
in that newspaper from its correspondent 
at Columbia, the capital of South Caro- 
lina. Here is the dispatch: 

Can a community discourage one plant 
with union affiliation and encourage another 
with union ties? 

This is a problem that may confront this 

South Carolina capital soon. 

It is a problem that could grow out of the 
way Columbia handles tts present problem. 

For this industry-hungry city is now 
tempted by a choice morsel to which it may 
have to say: No thank you.“ 

The possibility has been raised with the 
Prospect that one of the Nation’s largest 
shirt manufacturers, Cluett- Peabody, may 
locate a sewing plant here. 

The company, maker of Arrow shirts, is 
highly reputable and responsible. But its 
plant would be the first unionized sewing 
shop In an area where other established 
plants have resisted the unions. 

Suppose Cluett-Peabody was politely and 
courteously told about the local problem 
and asked to look elsewhere. 

And, suppose a week later a giant Detroit 
mutomobile manufacturer would announce 
plans to bulld a plant here. 

Would that industry be welcomed? 
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The automobile plant would bring more 
Jobs, more money. It would be a tremendous 
shot in the arm to the local economy. 

But it would bring in bigger and stronger 
unions. 


AND A LETTER FROM MISSISSIPPI 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the current 
situation in the fair city of Columbia in 
the great State of South Carolina, But 
the Jure of low wages, no unions has 
been held out to northern industrialists 
from the very beginning of the economic 
cold war. Here jis a letter of 5 years ago 
from a town in Mississippi, photostatic 
copies of which have been published: 

PELAMATCHIE, Miss, June 10, 1954. 
Mr. Hosarr J. HENDRICK, 
President, H. B. Ives Co., 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Greetings, Mr. Hendrick, as we cordially 
invite you to visit our beautiful community. 
We want your company to have the har- 
monious and highly successful experiences 
of operating in a veritable industrial para- 
dise, and see how our wholehearted co- 
operation will do it for you. 

For either a main or branch plant, we will 
provide the site and building just as you 
want them, make the carrying charges easy— 
eventually becoming as low as $1 per year, 
with taxes being exempted up to 99 years, 
and you make no capital outlay for them. 

Then our wonderful labor, 98 percent 
native born, mostly high school graduates, 
will lower average hourly industrial wage 
rates 6 to 49 cents below other South- 
ern States, and from 50 to 95 cents 
below Northern States: You will also get a 
much higher man production, some plants 
even getting double what they got in their 
northern plants. This labor is truly Ameri- 
can, not inflicted with the something-for- 
nothing idea and works together joyously 
with management for the success of both, 

Here you will also enjoy eavings in power, 
fuel, utility, tex, and other costs. Raw ma- 
terials are convenient, transportation facill- 
ties are good. No one will tell you whom 
you must employ and all detrimental State 
laws for industrial operations have been re- 
pealed. The closed union shop has just been 
outlawed In Mississippi. 

You would be located in the heart of the 
entire southern area with its great markets 
for your products and not much compctitive 
production of them in it. For a number of 
years ahead, the percentage of growth of 
these markets will probably be greater than 
in any other section of the United States. 
With the large savings in wage, production, 
and operating costs, while your plant is op- 
erating peacefully and successfully, it will 
put your company into a most favorable 
competitive position not only in the entire 
South but also over most of the country. 

Our deep spirit of warm, friendly coopera- 
tion always behind your company will surely 
be an Inspiration to your for its phenomenal 
success, Which many industrics in our State 
now enjoy. So we again most cordially in- 
vite you to visit our wideawnke town, When 
you visit us, you will be delighted to see how 
we can make good on this and you, too, may 
like very much to join with us and together 
achieve and enjoy that phenomenal suc- 
cess. Will you come? 

Sincerely, 
TOWN OF PELAHATCHIF, Miss. 
H. C. Ropes, Mayor, 


TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 


Mr. Chairman, I have finished. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill seems assured of 
passage. I shall vote against it, and I 
shall hope and pray that when the bill 
goes to conference with the Senate the 
good in the bill will be left and the bad, 
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or the ill advised because inadequately 
considered, will be extracted. 

I am 77. I have been through the 
fight of our people of many long years 
to bring the wages and working condi- 
tions of labor in the North to the pres- 
ent standards under which the worker 
enjoys dignity and the community bene- 
fits from the buying power of labor. I 
will not be a party to turning back the 
clock. I have put too much of my life 
into a cause which, to me, has been 
worthwhile in broadening the horizons ` 
of human contentment, 

The South has advantages in climate, 
nearness to international markets, many 
advantages, and industry inevitably will 
be divided, according to the circum- 
stances and requirements of each in- 
dustry, between North and South. The 
economic cold war between North and 
South will terminate in advantage to 
both. But it will reach no such ter- 
mination until the worker in the South 
receives, for the same work, the same 
pay as the worker in the North. Nor 
will the economy in the South be on the 
same wholesome basis as that in the 
North; nor will the southern merchant 
benefit from the same market with simi- 
lar buying power, until organization of 
honest labor has rescued the southern 
worker from the condition of bargain- 
ing individually with his employer and 
accepting what he is offered or going un- 
employed. 

Today the average annual income of 
an American in the State of Mississip- 
pi, after personal taxes and basic ex= 
penditures, is $418 as compared with - 
$5,691 in the State of Illinois, accord- 
ing to the 1958 report of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. When I was 
Lieutentant Governor of Mlinois in the 
period beginning in 1913, and chairman 
of a commission investigating the wares 
of the workers of our country, the aver- 
age annual wage of all workers in Il- 
linois was slightly over $600. But for 
organized labor we would still be in a 
condition comparable to that now of 
Mississippi. 

With all respect for the loyalty to the 
South of my southern colleagues, I must 
respectfully remind them that in the 
present economic cold war the loyalty of 
the gentleman from Illinois is to Illinois 
and his constituents in the city of 
Chicago. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITCL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp pt $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to. purchase reprints from 
the Reconp should be processed through this 
office. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oe credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

39). 


A Portrait of Individualism: The 
Student Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, every State is proud of its univer- 
sity, and particularly of its State univer- 
sity. Texans are proud of the University 
of Texas for many reasons—for its pro- 
gressive educational policies, for its stim- 
ulating atmosphere, and for its distin- 
guished faculty. 

The University of Texas has, in addi- 
tion, an excellent newspaper, and I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
that paper, the Daily Texan, of August 
14, 1959, entitled, “A Portrait of Individ- 
ualism: The Student Is” which describes 
life at the university, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. i 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PORTRAIT or INDIVIDUALISM: THE Stuvent Is 
(By Jo Eickmann) 

We are the students of the University of 
Texas. 

In one respect we are all alike—we are 
students, in the United States and, more 
specifically, in Texas, This you can say about 
us all, But here you must stop. For this 
is the point at which classification breaks 
down, at which you must no longer refer to 
us as the student body as a whole but instead 
as the student body individually. 

For one thing is certain. We are individ- 
uals. Those who seek to pigeonhole us with 
the words, beat. irresponsible, going to the 
dogs, conformists, security seekers, radicals“ 
or any other of the thousand oversimplified 
labels, do so because they do not know us. 

Being American students, we form a cross 
section of our society. We cannot be justly 
compared to our contemporaries in Europe. 
They are often the intellectual elite or the 
economic aristocrats of their countries. We 
are not. 

Do not sneer and say that we are not as 
politically conscious, as well-informed, as 
thirsty for knowledge as they. Some of us 
are. Do not look for all 18,000 of us to 
unite in some great student movement to 
protest this action or to lead the fight against 
that injustice. Chances are that we will not. 

Don't look for any action by the whole 
student body. The entire student body wili 
never act, only individuals or groups (some- 
times large) of individuals within it. When 
you look at us as a whole, we are deceiving. 
We appear to have no causes to support, no 
ideals to fulfill, no goals to seek. When you 
look at us as a composite picture, we cancel 
out each other's attitudes and beliefs—the 
segregationist is balanced by the integra- 
tionist, the liberal by the conservative, the 
States-righter by the civil righter. 

We are a plurality, not a unity. 
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Oh, there are trends that unite us, ideas 
that we hold in common, fashions of 
thought and action that bind some of us 
into a majority ot the students.“ 

For instance, we are weary of a good 
many of the things that were the essence of 
college life in our parents’ days. We are 
not as interested as we “should be” in the 
activities that people think we should be 
concerned about. The raccoon coat and col- 
lege pennant are not gone, but they cer- 
tainly are hidden in the closet. The school 
spirit that we haul out each fall at football 
games is as much of an act as the frighten- 
ing poise with which some of us meet the 
“older generation,” 

Without really being blase, we are not 
ready to get excited about things. We are 
not so anxious to picket the President's 
Office or march on the Capitol as we once 
might have been. We have fewer “causes” 
and are less to support tenaciously 
any single idea or plan of actions as “the 
only way.” 

Perhaps it is because we are complacent. 
Many of us are having too much fun to be 
concerned about anything. But some of us 
are vitally concerned about—international 
politics, religion, art—a thousand interests. 
Still, we are less intense than we might be, 
less fanatical than the traditional view of 
the student. Perhaps this is because our 
worlds have broadened, because we are more 
cosmopolitan. * 

At the university we meet people not only 
from all parts of American life, but also 
from most of the cultures and countries of 
the world, Provincialism has to yield, if 
only a little bit, under the influence of these 
contacts. t 

There are unifying norms of “accepted” 
behavior that bind us together with a com- 
mon slang, a Saturday football game, a cof- 
lee break, and a school “uniform”. We wear 
our white socks and fraternity pins In a 
frantic search for acceptance and group 
identity. There is a security in this super- 
ficial conformity that most of us find com- 
forting. 

But always some of us find the accepted 
patterns stifling and become loud rebels. 
Like fetishes we wear our “individualism” 
on the sleeves of our boat-necked tee shirts 
and form our own, equally rigid code of be- 
havior; organize our own groups. 

Perhaps because the university is big, we 
can never become the student body as a 
whole. Perhaps we can never establish a 
bond of spirit to unite us in a common 
purpose. You see, many of us never see the 
university as a whole. For 4 or more years 
we isolate ourselves from the big picture by 
revolving in our own little spheres of activ- 
ity. 

We stick our noses deep into our special 
corners of the campus—athletics, sorority or 
fraternity, boardinghouse, church founda- 
tion, library—and take care never to come 
out. Thus we live in a vacuum, and some of 
us are contented. Some of us are lonely. 
But right or wrong, we are isolated. 

Yet even in our isolation, we are a paradox, 
for superficially we are the friendliest, most 
open people in the world. Our loneliness, 
our inability to communicate with one an- 
other are hidden behind a smiling facade 
of southwestern hospitality and American 
informality. 

There is not, of course, the warmth of 
& small college atmosphere about the 40 


acres. The university is too large for that. 
But the “big hello” is practiced by more 
students than campus politicians, and a 
smile from a stranger is not too hard to 
come by. Granted, one must make the first 
effort but friendship is there for the taking 
if one seeks it out. 

The openness, however, is only smile deep. 
For love of privacy or fear of being hurt, 
many of us sharply close the door on more 
meaningful friendships. We keep our souls 
a secret, and are afraid or unable to tell 
each other about the things that matter 
most to us, 

Some of us don't care. Some of us are 
content with bridge playing or beer 
buddies. For some, “college is a blast, man, 
and what's this bit about communicating 
anyway?” . 

But deep inside, after all the endless talk 
about quizzes, dates, sports, and sex is over, 
some of us are still unsatisfied knowing how 
lonely we are. So we talk more. And per- 
haps we find the right people to talk to. 
We feel accepted, and we know that with 
these few friends at least, no one will reject 
us for anything heretical or disappointing 
that we may say. 

These are the times when we stay up all 
night discussing and questioning—our ex- 
istence, our society, our religious beliefs, 
Perhaps for the first time we really share 
our dreams and ambitions and feel satis- 
fied—knowing that someone understands. 

We have come to the university for a 
thousand different reasons—because we 
wanted an education; because Mom and Dad 
wanted us to come; because “a college edu- 
cation is a good thing to have:“ because 
“you need a degree to get a good job;” be- 
cause we wanted to get married. 

Too many of us have come here with only 
the after-commencement future in mind. 
We see the university as 4 more years of an 
educational period separate from living, not 
aş a vital part of life itself. When we get 
out, probably we will be not so much inter- 
ested in a better world as we are in a more 
comfortable one. 

A few of us have come to learn. We are 
excited by knowledge. We will sometimes 
abuse the sacred cows of class routine to 
explore books and ideas on our own. For us 
graduation will be commencement—a begin- 
ning of a continuing process of learning. 

Some of us will starve for knowledge in the 
midst of its abuntlance simply because no 
one has ever awakened us from the com- 
placency of getting by. 

Some of us are good students who deceive 
our friends and professors into thinking that 
we are exceptional because we have learned 
how to regurgitate enough facts and ideas to 
make gopd grades. Others are on sco pro 
because we are hopelessly unprepared for 
college work, 

There are those of us here who will dis- 
cover the university in its totality, who will 
graduate having tasted of the finest things 
Texas has to offer. We will have known and 
loved university traditions, We will have 
found the rich human personality of the 
campus in a hundred scrub women, profes- 
sors, secretaries, campus policemen, deans, 
and newsboys. From the university's librar- 
ies, art galleries, and cultural events, we will 
have taken the equipment for enjoying a full 
life in a world full of beauty. 
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On the other hand, some of us will be lost 
here. Overwhelmed by the idea of being one 
in 18,000, we will learn to know only a hand- 
ful of people. When we leave, it will be with 
a sigh of relief that it is over. 

We are the students of the University of 
Texas. Being people, we are different from 
each other. Rich, poor, world-weary or 
eager, we blaze our paths or follow our ruts 
in the world—tindividually. And you can- 
not classify us justly, for we are, first of all, 
ourselves. 


A Bill To Eliminate Stock Dividend 
Exclusion Provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill in the House today which 
would eliminate the present provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
allow an individual to exclude from his 
gross income for income tax purposes 
the first $50 of dividends received in a 
taxable year. In other words, what this 
amounts to is a repeal of section 116 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

I would like to explain my reasons for 
introducing this particular piece of leg- 
islation. First, let me go into the cir- 
cumstances which led to the presence of 
this provision in the 1954 act. It was 
put there not so much as a benefit to 
the individual taxpayer as it was a ges- 
ture toward eliminating double taxation 
on corporate profits. Now, Iam as much 
against the idea of double taxation as 
anyone else, where it can possibly be 
achieved. However, this particular pro- 
vision is not of any real help to the tax- 
payers who derive benefits from stock 
dividends, The amount which is allowed 
for exclusion is entirely too small to be 
of benefit either to the small investor to 
the large. In fact, there is no real dis- 
tinction that can be made between the 
benefits that each one gets, except per- 
haps that it is proportionally greater 
for the small investor than for the large 
one. So what we are really doing under 
this section of the act, Mr. Speaker, is 
depriving the Federal Treasury of sev- 
eral million dollars per year in the rather 
empty gesture, as I said before, of at- 
tempting to avoid double taxation. And 
yet we are not really being of any mate- 
rial assistance to the individual taxpayer. 
a ec my reasons for introducing this 

Now, to get to the crux of the matter, I 
completely agree that we should avoid 
double taxation on corporate profits. 
However, I think this should be done by 
either completely exempting stock divi- 
dend funds of corporations, or we should 
levy the full tax upon such funds prior 
to their distribution, and then after 
distribution, exempt the individual tax- 
payer from having to pay any taxes on 
the money he received. 
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I am aware that the House Ways and 
Means Committee is going to under- 
take a thorough reexamination of our 
Internal Revenue Code during the ad- 
journment of Congress. I therefore real- 
ize that this bill and others which I 
have introduced affecting our present tax 
structure will probably never be enacted 
into law. However, I want to have these 
particular things a matter of record, 
and I sincerely hope that the House 
Ways and Means Committee will see fit 
to take all pending bills affecting the 
Internal Revenue Code under study at 
the time that they deal with this complex 
but highly important problem. 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes to Communities 
Where Federal Property Is Located 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that today the high costs are hit- 
ting not only the individual American 
and Uncle Sam, but also State and local 
governments attempting to meet the 
needs of ever-increasing populations. 

As a matter of fact, a great many local 
communities are having difficulties in 
finding the tax money to provide needed 
water, sewage and other public services. 

The difficulty becomes particularly 
acute in areas in which there is substan- 
tial amount of Federal, non-tax-paying 
property. The existence of such prop- 
erty not only deprives the community 
of a tax source; it also amounts to an 
expense since often the area must be 
provided regular community services. 

We recall that earlier this year, the 
Government Operations Committee held 
hearings on a bill S. 910—which I was 
pleased to cosponsor—to provide that 
under certain conditions the Govern- 
ment would make payments to commun- 
ities in lieu of the taxes that would nor- 
mally have derived from Federal property 
in the area. 

As I understand it, the Treasury De- 
partment has now withdrawn its ob- 
jections to enactment of this bill. I 
would hope, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee will find it 
possible to give consideration to it as 
early as possible. 

We are aware, of course, that Uncle 
Sam, too, is having difficulties in finding 
enough income to meet the outgo. 
However, the question arises as to 
whether or not Uncle Sam's money prob- 
lems can justify the existence of an in- 
equitable situation in which communi- 
ties are deprived of tax sources as the 
result of Federal non-tax-paying prop- 
erty. As a matter of fact, such Federal 
property not only results in loss of rev- 
enue, but in addition, adds expense to the 
local community by requiring public 
services, 
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Iam aware, of course, that there is on 
the calendar a bill, S. 2026, which would 
establish a.commission which would have 
as one of its objectives resolving these 
problems between local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

Frankly, I feel the establishment of 
the commission would contribute toward 
clarification of these intergovernmental 
relations. Meanwhile, I would hope that 
expeditious consideration could be given 
to the bill S. 910 which would initiate ac- 
tion toward providing greater equity to 
communities where Federal property is 
located. 

We recognize, of course, that this is 
extremely important to local govern- 
ments throughout the country. 

This morning, I received a telegram 
from Mr. B. F. Hillenbrand, executive 
director of the National Association of 
County Officials, urging action on S. 910. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
telegram printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., August 19, 1959. 
Senator WILEY, - 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Administration through Treasury Depart- 
ment now supports payments in Neu of taxes 
bill, S. 910, Major breakthrough, As co- 
sponsors of S. 910 counties urge you request 
immediate favorable action by Government 
Operations Committee. 

B. F. HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director, National Associa- 
tion of County Officials. 


Textile Imports From Low-Wage 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S. C., of 
August 13, 1959: 

Orr THE RECORD 


A point made: This week 245,000 Japanese 
textile employees went on strike for a 15 
percent increase in wages On the basis of 
American pay scales, this is a whopping big 
demand. But the Japs, who are averaging 
only $40 a month, are asking just a 86 
monthly ratse. 

Japanase textile manufacturers oppose the 
increase. They say it would cause a 2 or 3 
percent rise in the cost of Japanese textile 
products and that this would seriously im- 
pair the competitive position of the mills 
in the world market. 

Even if this claim of the Jap mill owners is 
only partly truc, it sums up a situation 
which Congress and the administration in 
Washington have persistently ignored. Japa- 
nese milla have been modernized and rebuilt 
since World War II. They can buy Ameri- 
can cotton under the subsidy program at 8 
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cents less a pound than can American mills. 
And, as the strike demands indicated, Jap 
labor can be hired at $9.25 a week, or less 
than the ayerage American textile employee 
earns in a single day. 

If the Japs, with all these factors in their 
favor, fear for their competitive position in 
the world market, then it should be obvious 
that the American mills have no competitive 
position whatever. They can sell in the 
world market only those products the low- 
wage countries are presently unable to 
supply. 

American aid programs are working around 
the clock to build up textile production in 
the underdeveloped countries. As each mill 
begins spinning and weaving, the output of 
that mill must be added to the supply of 
textile products available in the world mar- 
ket. Because these are low-wage products, 
the demand for American textiles will be re- 
duced in direct ratio. Japan and India may 
compete for sales with other low-wage coun- 
tries but America will be out of the running. 

Loss of export sales will be a serious blow 
to the American textile industry. But even 
this is minor compared to the damage that 
Will result if Congress and the administra- 
tion permit any serious invasion of the 
domestic market by the textile products of 
these low-wage countries. Japan has al- 
ready demonstrated her ability to wreck 
prices in the United States. Imports of tex- 
tiles must be strictly controlled unless the 
American textile industry is to be written 
off as expendable. 


Death of Dr. Irvin B. Hill, Director, Fair- 
view Home for Retarded Children, Near 
Salem, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
not all heroes serve on the field of battle, 
amidst shot and shell. Some are in 
Surgeries, hospital wards, and even 
nurseries, Such a man was Dr. Irvin 
B. Hill, superintendent of the Fairview 
Hospital for retarded children, in our 
State. Dr. Hill died last week at the 
tragically young age of 44. 

He was a frail, wisp of a man whose 
Physical strength had been sapped by 
an early bout with tuberculosis, from 
which he never wholly recovered his 
original health. Yet he carried on in- 
dcmitably, dedicated to his young pa- 
tients and to their eventual return—if 
at all possible—to mental stability and 
full recovery. 

As a member of the Oregon State 
Legislature, my wife, Maurine, worked 
Closely with Irvin Hill in sponsoring 
legislation for the benefit of the retarded 
children in his care. She and I mourn 
his passing. We wish we had the bene- 
fit of his brave spirit in helping us to 
promote, at the Federal level, bills which 
I have introduced to increase grants for 
the training of teachers who will assist 
retarded boys and girls. 

Mr. President, an eloquent tribute to 
the gallantry of Dr. Irvin Hill was pub- 
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lished in the Oregon Daily Statesman 
of Salem for August 18, 1959. This 
editorial is entitled “Well Done.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record in mem- 
ory of our friend, Irving B. Hill, doctor 
of medicine and friend of mankind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELL DONE 

Dr. Irvin B. Hill's figure was so thin it 
seemed as though a strong wind would carry 
him away. While he had to live under a 
careful regimen due to an earlier bout with 
tuberculosis, actually he kept himself quite 
fit for his duties as superintendent of Fair- 
view, the State’s home for subnormal per- 
sons. That is, until this year when he suf- 
fered from pneumonia. He returned to 
duty, but a combination of pulmonary 
trouble and a weakened heart claimed his 
life Monday. 

As superintendent of Fairview, Dr. Hill 
carried very successfully a heavy load of 
administration. He supervised its postwar 
expansion which brought many notable im- 
provements: a new hospital, new administra- 
tion building, new cottages. The enroll- 
ment kept growing too, but Dr. Hill's goal 
was to provide facilities so the applications 
would be kept current. Dr. Hill combined 
professional skill and administrative talent 
with human sympathy which is indispens- 
able in ministering properly to the inmates 
of Fairview, mostly children and youth. 
Called from duty at the comparatively early 
age of 44, he deserves the accolade, “well 
done.” 


Unjustified Delay in Confirming of Presi- 
dential Appointees to the Federal 
Bench 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KeatinG] performed a service when he 
spoke out in protest against the con- 
tinuing delay on the part of the major- 
ity side of the Senate in respect of the 
confirmation of 19 Presidential ap- 
pointees-to the Federal bench. 

The protracted and wholly unjustifia- 
ble delay in the southern district of New 
York is particularly outrageous. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has nominated three 
outstanding members of the legal pro- 
fession to the Federal bench in New York. 
To the U.S. Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, he nominated Henry Friendly, 
one of New York's most distinguished 
lawyers. Incidentally, the Senate sub- 
committee has not even seen fit to call a 
hearing for Mr. Friendly. This par- 
ticular court, because of the volume and 
type of appellate cases it hears, is not 
exceeded in importance by any other. 

Two other distinguished lawyers, 
Charles M. Metzner and Lloyd McMahon 
await confirmation to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York. Thiscourt is the busiest Fed- 
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eral trial court in the country. As of 
June 30 of this year there were 10,937 
civil cases pending in this court as yet 
untried. Under present circumstances it 
will take 2 years for any one of these 
cases to reach the top of the trial calen- 
dar. This is a condition which has 
existed for a long time and which every- 
one agree requires immediate attention. 
Everyone agrees that justice delayed is 
justice denied. Everyone agrees that not 
only should these vacancies be filled, but 
that additional Federal judges are 
needed. Nor, is it disputed, even by those 
who share in the responsibility for feet- 
dragging on these confirmations, that 
the nominees for this court, as in the 
case of Mr. Friendly for the court of ap- 
peals, are eminently qualified. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that these re- 
marks are directed toward the hardship 
caused the public by this inordinate 
delay. It is worth noting, however the 
personal and professional hardships 
caused these distinguished gentlemen 
who have been nominated for these posts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is beginning to look as 
if those Senators on the majority side 
who are in a position to push the but- 
tions which would spring loose these. 
nominations from the political web in 
which they are ensnarled are satisfied 
to let the matter drift as long as there is 
an absence of outraged public indigna- 
tions. If public pressure and indigna- 
tion are necessary to make the powers 
that be bestir themselves, then let us 
start generating it. The public—and 
that includes me—has had enough “poli- 
ticking” with the administration of 
justice. 


Southwest Texas Dean Nolle Retiring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after 40 years of service, Dr. Alfred 
H. Nolle is retiring this fall as dean of 
Southwest Texas State College at San 
Marcos, Tex. 

This school, Mr. President, is my alma 
mater. 

To me, as he has been to thousands, 
Dean Nolle was a guide, a counselor, a 
friend, and a great inspiration. 

Announcement of this good man’s ap- 
proaching retirement was carried Au- 
gust 16, 1959, in the Austin (Tex.) Amer- 
ican Statesman, in an article entitled 
“Southwest Texas Dean Nolle Retiring,” 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTHWEST Texas Dean NOLLE RETIRING 

Saw Mancos.— Dr. Alfred H. Nolle, dean of 
Southwest Texas State College, will retire 
this fall after 40 years of service to the col- 
lege, 37 of them as dean. 
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Dr. Nolle came to Southwest Texas in 1919 
as a professor of German and became dean 
of the college in 1922. 

Dr. Nolle, a native of Missourl, earned 
both the bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science degrees in education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. At the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., he recelved his mas- 
ter of arts degree. He earned his Ph. D. de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Before coming to Southwest Texas, Dr. 
Nolle studied at the Universities of Berlin 
and Jena in Germany, where he met his 
wife, the former Brenda Stewart Wilson, of 
Washington, D.C. She was a piano student 
at the Stern Conservatory. 

The Nolles have one son, Alfred H., Jr., 
who is now professor of physics, research 
scientist (consultant), defense research 
laboratory; and director of research in prop- 
erties of liquids and solids at the University 
of Texas. 

Dr. Nolle has taught German at the Uni- 

Versities of the South, Pennsylvania, and 
Missouri. He wears the Phi Beta Kappa and 
the Alpha Chi keys, and is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Phi Mu Alpha. 
» While in Missouri, Dean Nolle was an in- 
‘structor in the Student Army Training 
Corps, the World War I equivalent of ROTC 
and held the rank of major. He was a char- 
ter member and one-time chairman of the 
Conference of Academic Deans of the 
United States. He was a charter member of 
the San Marcos Kiwanis Club and a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Legion of Honor. 

Dr. and Mrs. Nolle are members of the 
St. Mark's Episcopal Church in San Marcos. 
Dr. Nollie, a lay reader, has been a member 
of the executive board of the diocese of 
west Texas, and chairman of the West Texas 
Diocese Committee on the State of the 
Church. 

ting his recent years was the 
presentation of the honorary doctor of laws 
degree at East Texas Baptist College in 1957. 
The dean received many letters of congratu- 
lations on that occasion, which have been 
bound and presented to him. 

He carried the nickname “Knuckles 
Nolle” due to a story about a suspected 
(though false) “ring of card sharks and 
gamblers among the progressors“ which ap- 
peared in the Southwest Texas newspaper 
in 1947. He was presented a pair of brass 
knuckles with his name engraved on them. 

The dean is quick to correct any notion 
that his retirement will be inactive. He will 
move from his present office in the admin- 
istration building to a new one in the li- 
brary, where he will attend his duties as 
executive secretary of Alpha Chi. 

He will also continue as the Alpha Chi 
representative on the National Honors 
Council and chairman of the committee on 
standards and classification for the Associa- 
tion of Texas Colleges, of which he has for- 
merly been secretary, vice president, and 


president. 


The Panama Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bulletin of the Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, dated August 15, 1959, and 
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written by Mr. J. Clifford Miller, Jr. 
president of the council: 


Tue PANAMA CANAL AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


In its recent declaration of policy the 
council emphasized its opposition to any 
surrender of the ownership of the United 
States in the Panama Canal, and it urged the 
Congress not to surrender in any degree the 
jurisdiction over and control of the Canal 
Zone vested in this Nation under its contract 
(1903) by treaty with the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment. 

This course was prompted by action of the 
Republic of Panama through its National 
Assembly, incited by Nationalists and other 
politicians, over the protest of the United 
States, in extending its territorial waters 
from the internationally recognized 3-mile 
Umit to a 12-mile limit, and thus asserting 
control over a 9-mile stretch of ocean be- 
tween the canal terminals and the open sea. 

On January 9, 1959, Representative DANTEL 
J. FLoon, Democrat of Pennsylvania, a rec- 
ognized authority on the Panama Canal, told 
the House of Representatives that this Is 
only one of many recent moves by Panama 
to undermine our control of the canal. He 
said: 

“This is a matter that cannot safely be 
ignored. We must not permit the creation 
of another Berlin at this artery of world 
commerce.“ 

According to an article by Demaree Bess 
(Saturday Evening Post, May 9. 1959.) The 
Panama Danger Zone,” “However, other 
Members of Congress did ignore his warning. 
Not one of them publicly commented on his 
speech, and it did not get a single line in 
Washington and New York newspapers 
which specialize in foreign news.” 

The only other voice we have heard raised 
on this situation is that of Senator THOMAS 
E. Martin, of Iowa, who, on May 12, 1959, 
had excerpts from the Demaree Bess article 
referred to printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

On July 7, 1959, Mr. FLoop again brought 
this matter to the attention of the House, 
and put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD AN 
editorial from the Saturday Evening Post of 
July 4, 1959, which began with this chal- 
lenging statement: 

“For some reason it has been difficult to 
arouse much concern, among either politi- 
cians or the public, about what is going on 
to the south of us in Latin America,” 

And it continues, if “a Communist beach- 
head is being attempted in this hemisphere” 
the challenge “would have to be met by this 
country on the principle’ of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

There can be little, if any, question about 
the dangers confronting us all over the Car- 
ibbean. And the fact that we are either 
ignorant of these disturbing elements or just 
don't care about their effect on the future of 
our country is highly disturbing. 

Have we become so absorbed in our effort 
to save Europe, the Mideast, and Far East 
from communism, that the spirit, as well as 
the letter of the Monroe Doctrine are as 
dead as the proverbial dodo? If you say 
the Monroe Doctrine applied only to Euro- 
pean imperialism, I ask, was that imperialiem 
more dangerous to our liberties than is the 
imperialistic slavery sought to be imposed on 
this hemisphere by international commu- 
nism? 

In the words of the Monroe Doctrine, we 
“declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to 
our peace and safcty.” 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CLIFTORD MILLER, 
President, 


August 20 


Reclamation Projects Yield Wide Variety 
of Essential Benefits 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, most of 
us here in the Congress understand why 
western reclamation is of economic im- 
portance to the whole country as well as 
essential to the development of the West. 
But not all of our national press does, 
particularly in the East. 

No writers can express the point more 
clearly than the editors of the Mc- 
Clatchy newspapers in California which 
publish papers in Sacramento, Modesto, 
and Fresno. As an excellent statement 
of the reasons for continuing and ex- 
panding western reclamation, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
from the Sacramento Bee of August 9, 
1959, entitled “Reclamation Projects 
Yield Wide Variety of Essential Benefits.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: À 
[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Aug. 9, 

1950 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS YIELD Wipe VARIETY 
OF ESSENTIAL BENEFITS 

In this drought year of 1959, when the 
main rivers of Callfornia would be a series 
of dry sandbars were it not for projects such 
as the Shasta and Folsom Dams, it is no leas 
than amazing that there are those who are 
critical of the western reclamation program, 

A recent Washington, D.C., Post editorial 
deserves note because it reficcts the astig- 
matic view shared by many in the East that 
the Federal program should be reexamined 
on the ground it brings more land into agri- 
cultural production while the Nation has 
large surpluses in wheat, corn, cotton, etc. 

This is totally fallacious and shows a lack 
of knowledge of the true nature and overall 
purposes of these projects. 

A quick answer, of course, Is to point cut 
the fact the crops largely produced on lands 
irrigated by those big Federal dams are not 
in surplus and are not under any Govern- 
ment program. That in itself should be 
enough but there is much more to the story. 

These grent multipurpose projects provide 
n vast variety of benefits aside from Irriga- 
tion. 

They provide flood control. Without 
Shasta, Folsom, Friant, and other dams, 
California would have been subjected to a 
series of catastrophic floods during the last 
decade. The floods which did occur hap- 
penan because projected dams had not been 

uilt, 

They produce electric power. They aid 
navigation. They hold back the salt water 
from the sea which otherwise might spell 
ruin for the fabulously rich Sacramento-San 
Joaquin delta. They provide recreation for 
the people. And of extreme importance, 
they give many communities dependable 
supplies of domestic and industrial water. 

Without the reclamation projects the 
great development of the West would have 
been seriously restricted. For example, 
without its allocation of 390 million gallons 
a day from Colorado River water stored be- 
hind Hoover Dam, Los Angeles would have 
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reached the maximum of its population and 
industrial growth some time ago. 

To a large extent the reclamation projects 
in California have not added significant 
acreages to agricultural production. 

They have provided surface supplies to al- 
ready producing lands which had been irri- 
gated by pumping but which were threat- 
ened with extinction due to the failure of 
the underground supplies. 

And in some cases the introduction of 
reclamation water has made it possible to 
transform land formerly devoted to grains, 
which are in surplus, to the production of 
fruits and vegetables, which are not. 

The Post says it is time Congress gave 
thought to retiring Innd from cultivation 
instead of adding more, And by inference 
one could gather the Post believes it might 
be a good thing to let the area to be served 
by the proposed San Luls project dry up. 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
foolish. If ample water were provided, 
much of the land growing grain and cotton 
inevitably would be turned to orchards and 
vegetable crops. 

But even were cotton to be the chosen 
crop, the Post's point still falls fat. The 
San Jouguin Valley produces a long staple 
cotton which is in much demand, and the 
per acre yield is from 5 to 10 times that of 
some cotton-growing sections of the South. 

If there is need to retire cotton land from 
production, it certainly would make more 
sense to retire some of the poor and tired 
land in the South than to let the extremely 
fertile acres in the San Luls area revert to 
a desert, which they will without San Luis 
water. 

Moreover, in respect to the Federal San 
Luls project, while it is designed primarily 
for irrigation, it also is to be an integral 
part of a bigger plan to transport water to 
southern California where it will be needed 
for domestic and industrial purposes a little 
more than a decade hence. 

The Post is generous enough in its ap- 
Pralsal to say the reclamation projects for 
the most part pay for themselves, 

They do, and more. Not only do the users 
Pay for the projects but the great develop- 
ments which spring from these projects con- 
tribute vastly to the economy of the Nation 
in general and to the Federal Treasury in 
Particular in the way of taxes. 

For one to say the reclamation program 
is a case of the Government putting out 
money to produce surplus crops on which 
the Government must put out more money 
is missing the point at both ends. Such 
a statement elther is due to ignorance or 
ls rank misrepresentation. 


Youth Conservation Corps Act Would Fill 
a Vital Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body recently adopted S. 812, an 
act providing for the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corps, a group 
Which would serve not only to train 
young men in healthful outdoor conser- 
vation activities at a time when employ- 
Ment prospects in many sections of our 
country are low, but which would also 
contribute greatly to the promotion of 
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reforestation and conservation projects 
in many of the key outdoor mountain 
areas of our country. 

Some weeks ago I introduced similar 
legislation in the House, H.R. 7686. I 
believe that no finer job could be per- 
formed by Congress than passing this 
legislation before we adjourn for this 
session, - 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a thoughtful editorial from the 
Oneonta Star of August 18, 1959, stress- 
ing the positive contributions of such a 
corps in the beautiful mountain and 
outdoor regions of Otsego County in New 
York State, and also an editorial which 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

From the Oneonta Star, Aug. 18, 1959] 


SENATE CONSIDERING BILL To ESTABLISH 
Yours Cours 


The Senate is again considering a bill to 
establish a Youth Conservation Corps which 
would enable thousands of young men to 
work in Federal parks, forests, and wildlife 
areas, and on other conservation projects. 
The only sensible argument thus far ad- 
vanced against this measure is that such a 
program would be expensive. 

In evaluating this argument, one must 
consider what the program is intended to 
accomplish, and what it might in fact ac- 
complish. The new youth corps is patterned 
after the Civilian Conservation Corps of two 
decades ago, but some of its objectives are 
different from those of the old CCC. The 
differences are important. 

The CCC was essentially an economic 
measure, a plan to give employment to young 
men who otherwise would have been idle. 
It did have great side benefits for the pub- 
lic; some of the work done by the CCC 
youths, such as tree planting at Gilbert Lake 
State Park, is valuable to this day. The 
Youth Conservation Corps now envisioned 
would be mainly that—a means of getting 
young men off the streets and into healthful, 
productive, character-building outdoor work. 
And as before, the work done would be of 
general public benefit. 

It is true that the program would be 
expensive—$375 million annually after the 
first couple of years. This must be balanced 
against the benefits in terms of the con- 
servation, both human and material, that 
would result. 


From the Washington Post, Aug. 20, 1959] 
YOUTH AND THE LAND 


The plan approved by the Senate to estab- 
Ush a Youth Conservation Corps similar to 
the depression-born Civilian Conservation 
Corps deserves to be judged in broader terms 
than its opponents, Including the President, 
haye apparently employed so far. Their ob- 
jections to the cost of the venture need to 
be considered, of course, but we cannot for a 
moment believe that the expense would be 
anything like the astronomical scare figures 
cited- by Senate Republicans. Indeed, is it 
not possible that the plan would result in 
some real—if not bookkeeping—economies? 

The proposal is to enlist volunteer boys 
from 16 to 21 years of age for work in the 
national parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
at basic pay of $60 a month. Make work 
ought of course to be avoided—but con- 
sidering the enormous public land holdings 
and the growing public demands upon na- 
tional park facilities this ought not to be 
difficult. An efficiently administered pro- 
gram should increase the value of the parks 
and refuges in a most economical way, at 
the same time affording exceptional oppor- 
tunities for young men to learn useful skills 
aud to round out their own mental and 
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physical development in a wholesome at- 
mosphere. We think the plan could be a 
happy blending of two of the country's 
greatest assets—its land and its youth—and 
that the measure ought to be enacted. 


Nixon Missed Great Opportunity in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OP SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Anderson Independent 
newspaper of Anderson, S. C., of August 
19, 1959, entitled “Nixon Missed Great 
Opportunity in Russia.“ 

I believe this editorial has pointed up 
a tremendous advantage that the United 
States missed in teaching the Russian 
people a lesson that we Americans de- 
pend on God in our daily living. 

This editorial points out that no news 
came from Russia to indicate that Vice 
President Nrxon attended church on 
Sunday while he was in Russia. There 
is no criticism of Mr. Nrxon personally 
for not having attended church, because 
we all know he is a regular attender of 
church in the United States; the point 
isthat Mr. Nrxon missed a terrific propa- 
ganda opportunity when he failed to at- 
tend church in Russia. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Anderson (S. G.) Independent, 

Aug. 19, 1959] 
Nixon MISSED GREAT OPPORTUNITY In RUSSIA 
Mr. Nixon, who has drawn nothing but 
praise for his travels in Russia, in our opin- 
fon missed one great chance to show the 
Russians the solid rock upon which this 
country has bullt its greatness. 

To the best of our knowledge he did not 
go to a church service while over there. 

We read in detail about his spending one 
Sunday at the country dacha or villa of 
Premier Khrushchev, the boat rides on the 
river, the walks in the flower gardens, and 
all that. If he had been in Washington he 
and his family would probably have been at 
church, for he attends regularly. Once, on 
tour of Florida, he worshipped in beautiful 
Christ Methodist Church, St. Petersburg, of 
which Dr. Paul R. Hortin, well known in 
Anderson, Is pastor. 

If Mr. Nrxon had simply told his Russian 
hosts that he would like to go to one of 
the few churches that are left in Russia and 
in fact had insisted on it and gone, we 
believe there would have been a different 
feeling toward him and this country than 
there is today. The Russian leader may not 
have liked this procedure, but we believe 
that he would have appreciated his visitor 
all the more. 

America owes all its greatness to the good - 
ness of God. Its founders realized this gift 
and acknowledged it. They looked upon God 
as a partner in their efforts toward liberty 
and freedom. “In God We Trust” is our 
motto. America’s churches are its strongest 
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bulwark against any anti-God rule, such as 
Russia has today. 

We don’t know what the plans are for Mr. 
Khrushchev, but we do hope that someone 
guides him toward a church on a Sabbath 
morning where he can see freedom-loving 
people worship according to the dictates of 
their conscience and in their own way. We 
have an idea that the Premier, who claims to 
be an agnostic, but who is a smart man 
withal, would understand and maybe appre- 
ciate the service. We could recommend a 
large number of churches here in this fav- 
ored region that would give him a quick in- 
sight into the power that religion wields in 

lives. 
ir Nrxon could have set the pattern by 
going to church in Russia even though the 
Russians might have scoffed at him. Most 
of all he could have shown the Russians 
that Americans depend on God in their daily 


lives. 


Deplores Lack of Empathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter which appeared in the August 8, 
1959, issue of the Waukesha Daily Free- 
man vividly illustrates the lack of em- 
pathy among so many of us, The au- 
thor, Mr. Tom Miglautsch, chides the 
editor of the Daily Freeman, which is an 
outstanding newspaper published in my 
congressional district in Wisconsin, for 
his criticism of the Kennedy-Morse bill 
to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 and 
of the Forand bill to provide medical and 
hospital care for our senior citizens. 
However, it seems to me that Mr. Mi- 
glautsch’s comments should be read by 
all of us in Congress, since our inaction 
on these matters, perhaps, indicates an 
equal lack of empathy. It is for this 
reason that I am inserting his thought- 
ful letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The letter follows: 

Happy FREEMAN Has DISCOVERED EMPATHY 
To the FREEMAN: 

It is gratifying to note that the Freeman 
has editorially discovered the word “em- 
pathy"—I quote “the imaginative projection 
of one’s own consciousness into another be- 
ing (putting yourself in the shoes of some- 
one else).” During years of reading the 
Freeman editorially, I have been frustrated 
by the lack of that very quality—empathy. 

For example: In recent weeks you have had 
not one, but two editorials criticizing the 
proposed increase in the Federal minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour as infla- 
tionary." Now $1.25 an hour—that’s $50 
for a 40-hour week, or about $40 a week take- 
home pay—is roughly $2,000 annual salary. 
This is inflationary? Management salaries 
run to $50,000, $100,000—even $500,000 a 
year, No Freeman editorial has criticized 
them—they presumably are not inflationary. 
If the Freeman editors lack empathy for 
the person or family that must subsist on 
$2,000 income a year, they are obviously not 
completely without empathy. 

Recently the press reported the suicide of 
an elderly couple. The woman left a note 
explaining that they were both desperately 
il and had no money for medical care. Her 
closing remarks were, “For God's sake do 
something to give medical care to old people.“ 
Well, the do-gooders,“ those “spenders” 
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down in Washington are trying to do just 
that. They have a bill—the Forand bill— 
which would provide free medical and hos- 
pital care to those retired on social security. 
Our elder citizens in their day worked—not 
8, but 10 and 12 hours, 6 days a week to 
build this productive America which now 
gives most of us an abundant life with in- 
creased leisure. Yet most retired couples 
live on less than $1,000 income per year. If 
it were not for social security (that Socialist 
bill passed by the ‘“spenders’)—millions 
would be absolute destitute. It takes em- 
pathy” to feel the plight of these aged citi- 
zens, The Freeman? They editorially at- 
tacked the Forand bill as “the opening wedge 
to socialize medicine.” The American 
Medical Association (AMA) triggered its 
members to flood Congressmen with letters 
against this free medical and hospital care 
for the aged—the bill died in committee. 
Ihave often wondered why the great Amer- 
ican free press has largely gravitated into the 
hands of those who have such empathy for 
the well-to-do taxpayer, and so little for 
those in the lower third of our society. Any 
student of economics knows that a basic rea- 
son for our recurring depressions is the lack 
of adequate purchasing power among the 
lower one-third to buy needed goods to clear 
the retailers’ shelves so the inventories don't 
back up to the factory and throw men out 
of work. From the very practical and sel- 
fish standpoint of keeping ahead of Russia, 
which has no unemployment, we should sub- 
sidize our less privileged citizens if n 
to keep consumption equal to production. 
It would be so much more gracious if such 
generosity were inspired instead by em- 
pathy—or by that old-fashioned term by 
which I know it—Christian love of one's fel- 
low men. Nevertheless, it is gratifying that 
the Freemen editions have become poignantly 
cognizant of empathy!— may it be more 
generously reflected in future editorial policy. 
Tom MIGLAUTSCH, 
Oconomowoc, 


Politics Is Still Hobby of Former Governor 
Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texas is fortunate in having seven 
living ex-Governors. 

Included in this notable group is 
former Gov. W. P. Hobby, a man whose 
achievements in both public and private 
life have already secured for him mem- 
orable recognition in the history of my 
State. r 

Some of these achievements are re- 
counted in an article by Frank X. Tol- 
bert in the August 17, 1959, Dallas Morn- 
ing News, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that this article be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Potrrics Is STILL Hosny or FORMER 
GOVERNOR Honar 
(By Frank X. Tolbert) 

HOUSTON, TEX.—A close friend of William 
Pettus Hobby, Sr., said: To show what kind 
of a modest, good-humored fellow Will Hobby 
is his favorite nickname is Guv.“ To me 
this illustrates why he was one of Texas“ 
greatest Governors, He ran the State the 
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way he runs a newspaper in an informal, 
casual and yet very efficent fashion.” 

Before a biography of the 1917-1921 
Governor of Texas was published recently, 
Will Hobby told the authors, James A. Clark 
and Weldon Hart, that he'd like the book 
to be called simple, Guv.“ Finally, he was 
talked into another title, “The Tactful 
Texan,” which is also very descriptive of 
this smiling, 81-year-old natve of Moscow 
the cty of Moscow that is in the pine forests 
of Polk County, Tex. 

Mr. Hobby is primarily a newspaperman. 
Today he is chairman of the board of the 
Houston Post. He joined that paper on 
Texas Independence Day, March 1892, at $8 
a week. He was in the circulation depart- 
ment yet his real interest was in the editorial 
staff. The boy's favorite of the Post's news- 
writers was a fellow named William Sydney 
Porter. Some years ago, Guv was guest 
columnist for the Post Card while the regu- 
lar columnist, George Fuermann, was on 
vacation. And the publisher wrote in affec- 
tionate detail how he used to visit the little 
cubicle office of the future short story writer, 
and O. Henry would often send the boy out 
for coffee and sandwiches and they would 
have dinner together. 

Will Hobby calls politics his hobby. He 
has an almost incredible knack for analyzing 
the outcomes of political races. His biogra- 
phers say that a prominent El Paso politician 
named Adrian Pool used to call Will Hobby 
every election day eve to get his predictions. 
“Almost invariably Hobby called the turn,” 
said Adrian Pool. 

Politics might have continued to be Mr. 
Hobby's hobby if he hadn't been argued into 
running for lieutenant governor in 1914. He 
didn't get into the race until near the dead- 
line for filing. He was elected by about 
20,000 votes and made such a good record he 
had no opposition for a second term. The 
reluctant politician became Governor on 
August 25, 1917 after James E. Ferguson was 
impeached from that office. Ferguson ran 
against Hobby in 1918. And Guv won by 
461,479 to 217,012 votes, the most onesided 
victory in the Texas Governor's race up to 
that date. Some said this was because Will 
Hobby appealed to the ladies, who were 
getting to vote for the first time. 

In the early part of this century, Mr. 
Hobby rose from that $8 a week job to man- 
aging editor of the Houston Post. He left 
the Post to become editor and eventually 
full owner of the Beaumont Enterprise. In 
1922 he came back to the Post, as publisher 
and part owner. And this is now very much 
a Hobby enterprise. 

His famous wife, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
is president and editor, and works with the 
Same dedication she gave her former jobs 
as World War U commanding officer of the 
Woman's Army Corps and as a member of 
President Eisenhower's Cabinet, Their 
daughter, Mrs. Jessica Hobby Catto, Is u di- 
rector. Will Hobby, Jr., is an associate editor, 
and has his desk in the midst of the busy 
city room. And Will, Jr's attractive wife, 
Mrs. Diana Poteat Hobby, edits one of the 
better book sections in the Southwest. 

Home for Oveta and Will. Sr., is a huge, 
$-storied brick mansion at No. 2 Remington 
Lane in Houston, and the former Governor 
has the whole third floor for an office. This 
was once the home of an early day Houston 
oil ploneer, J. S. Cullinan, a fellow who flew 
a skull and crossbones flag from his oll com- 
pany headquarters. (The Jolly Roger was 
flown at half mast from Houston's Petroleum 
Building when Mr, Cullinan died.) 

When he lived in the mansion, Mr. Culll- 
nan had the driveway 75 yards from the front 
gallery because he didn’t like to smell the 
gas fumes of early day automobiles. When 
Will Hobby bought the house in 1947 he 
moved the driveway in closer to the gallery. 

“The Guy didn’t want his friends to have 
to hike when they came to see him,” sald 
close friends, 
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Crime Ratio cf 13 Major Cities 500,000 to 1 million. We are all delighted the Union. We also have the NAACP 
to see that the Washington Metropolitan headquarters, the heads of all the labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Police force has made an excellent record unions, the heads of all the Government 
<= in 3 crimes here in the Nation’s departments and the Congress located 
Capi here in the Nation's Capital. 
HON. JOHN I. McMILLAN We all fully realize that the Police De- We realize that we have far too much 
OF SOUTH: CAROLINA partment in the city of Washington is crime in the Nation’s Capital at the pres- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES confronted with problems different and ent time; however, it is refreshing to 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 of a greater magnitude than the police know that our excellent police force is 


_ McMILLAN. Mr. aker, I am department of any other city. We have solving the majority of the major crimes 
e the RECORD a 8 from embassies from every coufitry in the committed in the city of Washington. 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation giv- world located here in the city of Wash- We really should have a larger force 
ing the crime ratio in 13 of the cities in ington and we have people from every since crime seems to be increasing in all 
the United States with a population of country in the world and every State in sections of the country. 


Crime index offenses reported,’ cities 500,000 to 1,000,000 population, by calendar years 
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Offenses known to police Offenses cleared by arrest, calendar year 1958 
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3,807 3,923 399 
3,113 2,739 11, 487 
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2 Only 11 months of reports received by the FBI. 


The White Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are receiving literally thousands of let- 
ters in support of the Great White Fleet 
proposal which was advanced in a reso- 
lution introduced by myself and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and in 
the other body by Representatives En- 
MuNDSON and Bates. The editorial sup- 
port of the Great White Fleet proposal 
is broad and enthusiastic. One of the 
good editorials which has come to my at- 
tention on this subject was published in 
the Faribault Daily News, of Faribault, 
Minn., on July 31. 

Mr. President, I asked my staff this 
morning how many communications we 
had received on the Great White Fleet 
proposal. The number is more than 
11,000. So the proposal has had a con- 
siderable amount of enthusiastic support 
as a result of the publicity given to it and 
the information about it which was pub- 
lished in Life magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the, Faribault (Minn.) Daily News, 
July 31, 1959] 
AN Inga WORTH CONSIDERING 

The Great White Fleet idea to foster world 
peace through humanitarian service has been 
revived and the idea deserves wholehearted 
consideration from all citizens. 

In 1907 President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
16 American battleships on a cruise around 
the world. The “Great White Fleet” (Amer- 
ican warships were then painted white in 
peacetime) carried its intended message: 
That the United States was emerging from 
an era of preoccupation with recovering from 
its own great civil conflict and with develop- 
ing a continent under a network of rall- 
roads—from an era of taken-for-granted se- 
curity behind the British Navy—and that it 
ee Idee inated by a young N 

y an idea a a n 
commander, Frank m, and now 3 
sored by Senators Humphrey, Minnesota, 
and Aiken, Vermont, and Representatives 
Bates and Edmondson—a bipartisan group— 


is belng framed into a resolution asking 
President Eisenhower to recommission from 
ships now in mothballs a modern “Great 
White Fleet.” 

This would carry aid to disaster-stricken 
areas throughout the world and technical 
assistance to nations which welcome it. 

There are, of course, practical problems to 
be solved. Except for emergency rescues, 
care of the injured, food and shelter, the 
needs arising from disasters vary greatly. 
And the fleet could be a long way off from 
the place it would be needed. But these 
difficulties are not wholly unsolvable. Even 
tardy, partial aid would not necessarily be 
futile.. And technical assistance (instruc- 
tion) could be a continuation service. 

As a dramatic, impressive, traveling ad- 
vertisement of Americans’ dominant desire 
to be helpful, not warlike, the idea has enor- 
mous possibilities. 

It certainly should be seriously explored 
and considered. 


Need for Joint Committee on a National 
Fuels Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a concurrent resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a Joint Commit- 
tee on a National Fuels Policy. 

I sincerely hope that the resolution, 
which has also been introduced by a 
number of my colleagues, will be ap- 
proved at this session of the Congress. 

There is an urgent need, Mr. Speaker, 
for the Government to formulate a fuels 
policy. We have an oil and gas policy 
and a policy for the development of 
atomic energy. But the Federal Govern- 
ment has never determined just what 
the national policy for coal should be. 
Nor has it determined just how each of 
these fuels shall be fitted into a national 
picture. — 

Tremendous demands for fuels of all 
kinds can be expected in the future. 
The United States has a rapidly expand- 
ing economy. And we can all agree, I 
am sure, that adequate fuels are essen- 
tial to the national security. 

The National Coal Policy Committee 
is strongly supporting this resolution. 


Source: FLI reports. 


This new organization represents all 
segments of the coal industry—mine op- 
erators, miners, coal-carrying railroads, 
and machinery manufacturers. 

The new Coal Policy Committee is 
naturally interested in the growth and 
development of the coal industry. But 
more importantly, it is interested in 
seeing that a national policy, making 
full use of all of our fuels, is worked out. 

I can think of no better way to ac- 
complish this objective than by entrust- 
ing the difficult job to a joint congres- 
sional committee. 


Exchange of Classroom Teachers Would 
Aid International Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
while peace is fought with different 
weapons than war, man-to-man contact 
is an essential factor in both. 

In recognition of this fact, our Govern- 
ment has sponsored or supported a series 
of programs designed to better acquaint 
people of other lands with America and 
increase knowledge on the part of our 
citizens of different nations. Experts in 
a multitude of fields have been sent 
abroad to exchange views with their 
counterparts in another country. Sim- 
ilarly, the United States has played host 
to numerous foreign delegations. The 
result has been better understanding. 

One field where such meetings have 
realized spectacular success is education. 
Many myths regarding Russian educa- 
tion have been dispelled due to knowl- 
edge gained by American educators who 
visited the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis earlier this year, 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers approved a resolution which I 
believe would increase our opportunity 
to gain from exchange visits. The reso- 
lution urged that groups of classroom 
teachers be sent abroad to communicate 
directly with teachers of other lands. 
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I think this is an excellent proposal, 
I hope that the Office of Education will 
act upon it. As Ewald Turner, presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and a resident of Pendleton, 
Oreg., in my State, stated to me in a re- 
cent letter: 

We feel that selected classroom teachers, 
by the very nature of their professional expe- 
rience, are uniquely experienced in the field 
of human relations and could do much 
toward bullding international understanding. 


I subscribe to Mr. Turner’s sentiments. 

Mr. Presidefit, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution ap- 
proved by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association] 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

The department believes that improved 
human relations are vitally important to the 
increasingly significant role our country is 
Playing in world affairs and that it is the 
responsibility of each teacher to develop 
and foster In American children respect for 
the cultures of other peoples. 

The department commends the U.S. Office 
of Education for sending educational offi- 
cials abroad to study school systems and to 
Promote international understanding. It 
respectfully proposes that the U.S. Office of 
Education and other agencies give considera- 
tion to sending groups of classroom teachers 
abroad to observe educational methods and 
instructional procedures in classrooms and 
to communicate directly with teachers of 
other lands, 


The Venue Provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act Should Be 
Changed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California, 
Speaker, under the present provisions of 
the Federal Employers Liability Act an 
action against railroads for wrongful 
death or personal injuries may be 
brought in a district court of the United 
States, in the district of the residence 
of the defendant, or in which the cause 
of action arose, or in which the defend- 
ant shall be doing business at the time of 
commencing such action. The jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of the United States 
under this act shall be concurrent with 
that of the courts of the several States, 
4nd no case arising under this act and 
brought in any State court of competent 
jurisdiction shall be removed to any 
court of the United States. 

The bill I have today introduced 
Would provide somewhat different venue 
in actions brought in State and Federal 
courts. Under the bill an action could 
be brought only in a district court of the 
United States within or in a State court 
of competent jurisdiction of first, the 


Mr. 
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State in which the action arose, or sec- 
ond, the State in which the person suf- 
fering injury or death was a resident at 
the time the cause of action arose. The 
bill adds a proviso to the effect that if, 
at any time within the period during 
which suit on any such cause of action 
shall not be barred by limitation, the 
railroad against which the cause of ac- 
tion is asserted shall either not be doing 
business within the State in which the 
cause of action arose or shall not be do- 
ing business within the State of which 
the person suffering injury or death was 
a resident at the time the cause of action 
arose, in that event such suit may at such 
time be brought in any district court of 
the United States within, or in a State 
court of competent jurisdiction or, any 
State in which such carrier is doing busi- 
ness, 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
bring to an end the widespread and ever- 
increasing practice of solicitation and 
transportation of lawsuits to jurisdic- 
tions remote from the localities in which 
the causes of action arose. It will result 
in lawsuits being handled by the local 
lawyers in the communities where the 
accident occurs rather than by a few so- 
liciting lawyers who improperly take ad- 
vantage of the unique provision now con- 
tained in the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. 

The public interest will be promoted 
by the elimination of a practice which 
has proved to be unjust and burdensome 
and which has interfered in many in- 
stances with efficient railroad operation. 

As long ago as June 1946 the Bar As- 
sociation of Knoxville, Tenn., became 
aroused as the result of the flagrant 
practice of solicitation of cases and 
passed a resolution in favor of limita- 
tion of venue under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. Subsequently the 
Tennessee Bar Association passed a sim- 
ilar resolution. These resolutions led to 
the introduction in the 80th Congress of 
H.R. 1639, the so-called Jennings bill. 
That measure, while not identical with 
the bill here introduced, contained sub- 
stantially similar provisions. 

Subsequent to the introduction of the 
Jennings bill, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the bar associations of 39 
States went on record as endorsing the 
principles of the bill. In addition, hun- 
dreds of city and county bar associations 
and hundreds of practicing lawyers en- 
dorsed the bill. 

Hearings on H.R. 1639 were held be- 
fore the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The bill, in amended form, wes 
reported and passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, A subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary held 
hearings and favorably reported an 
amended bill to the full committee, but 
the Jennings bill never reached the floor 
of the Senate, 

Many railroads operate through 8 or 
10, or more, States, and maintain offices 
and officers in still other States. It fol- 
Jows, under the law as it now stands, 
that a suit may be filed in a jurisdiction 
hundreds and even thousands of miles 
from the locality where the injured per- 
son lives and the accident happened. 
There is thus afforded an opportunity 
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for abuse by unscrupulous solicity“ 
lawyers. 

The testimony presented at the hear- 
ings on the Jennings bill revealed that 
these opportunities of misusing the judi- 
cial processes has not been overlooked. 
Both the House and Senate committees 
found that certain unethical attorneys 
solicited cases under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act and transported 
them to far-distant places for trial and 
that such lawyers employed runners or 
touts to solicit business for them, all to 
the detriment of the legal profession, the 
railroad workers, the railroads and the 
general public. The evidence at the 
hearings showed that the legal business 
under this act was concentrated in the 
hands of a relatively small number of 
practicing attorneys in the United States 
and that such actions were customarily 
brought in a restricted number of com- 
munities in the country. This situation 
which was shown to exist in 1947 has not 
improved. If anything it is worse today 
than ever before. 

Disbarment proceedings have been 
filed against various attorneys wh have 
degraded their profession by the solici- 
tation of personal injury status against 
railroads, and injunction proceedings 
have been instituted against other at- 
torneys to prevent their further prose- 
cution of other cases. Many attorneys 
have been censured, some have been dis- 
barred, and others have been ordered 
to return fees which they have col- 
lected. While such actions are of some 
effect, it is only through the legislative 
process that lasting relief from these 
vicious practices can be obtained. 

The railroads are also the victims of 
the pernicious practice of solicitation 
and transportation of causes of action. 
The difficulties of trying a lawsuit in a 
jurisdiction from the community where 
the cause of action arose are obvious. 
The bringing of a lawsuit in a distant 
forum, so chosen by the plaintiff, places 
the railroad at an unfair disadvantage. 
As only one example, in order to obtain 
an adequate and reasonable presentation 
of the facts in the case the defendant 
railroad must bring its witnesses for long 
distances in order that they may testify. 
Because witnesses who live in one State 
cannot be compelled to testify in the 
courts of another State, their attendance 
can be obtained only by meeting their 
own terms of compensation and expense 
allowances; and the cost of procuring 
their personal attendance in a foreign 
State may be and frequently is excessive, 
burdensome, and out of all proportion to 
the actual value of the claim in litiga- 
tion. 

It should be added that in virtually 
every case in which an action is brought 
against a railroad for wrongful death or 
personal injuries many of the railroads’ 
witnesses are persons engaged in actual 
railroad operation. That operation is 
necessarily impaired, and the public in- 
terest suffers when those witnesses are 
required to be absent from their regular 
duties for long periods of time for the 
purpose of attending trials at far dis- 
tant points. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
bringing of lawsuits far from the place 
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where the cause of action arose consti- 
tutes an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce and an unreasonable interference 
with efficient operation of the national 
transportation system. 

In correcting the evils referred to 
above, the proposed legislation does not 
deny to claimants the opportunity to 
have their cases tried in an appropriate 
forum. One of the traditional guaran- 
tees of a fair trial under our Anglo- 
Saxon system of law has always been 
that the trial shall take place where the 
act complained of occurred, before a 
jury composed of the peers of the parties. 
This procedure would save much expense 
to litigants. It would seem both un- 
usual and extraordinary if, as a general 
proposition, it would not be to the ad- 
vantage of a claimant to try his claim in 
the area in which he lived or in which 
the accident accurred. The bill here in- 
troduced meets these traditional con- 
cepts of venue and provides the only 
choice of a forum which a claimant or 
his attorney should, in the interest of the 
parties and the orderly and economical 
administration of justice, be permitted 
to have in the enforcement of his rights. 


Life at Airbase in Turkey Interesting to 
Texas Girl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 14, the Amarillo Daily 
News published an article entitled, “Life 
at Airbase in Turkey Interesting to Tex- 
as Girl.” I found this article most in- 
teresting and I recommend it to all 
Members of Congress for good, objective, 
descriptive reporting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIFE AT AIRBASE IN TURKEY INTERESTING TO 
Texas GIRL 
(By Bob Beames) 

Life for an American in Turkey is de- 
scribed as “difficult, but interesting,” by an 
Air Force officer's wife who has spent the 
past 17 months in Turkey. A huge smile 
was sufficient to express her feelings about 
returning to America for a visit. 

Mrs. Archie A. Acree, formerly of Wichita 
Falls, currently is visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Porter Oakes, 2605 Travis, here. She is the 
wife of Maj. Archie Acree, now assigned as 
a technical adviser to the Turkish Language 
School in Emir, Turkey. The couple re- 
celyed the assignment in February 1958, and 
this is Mrs. Acreen first visit home since 


then, The duty tour to Turke 
y will end 


The trip home for Mrs. Acree was a birth- 
day present from her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Clayton of Pampa. 
visiting them and plans a trip to Wichita 
Falls before returning to Izmir on August 
27, 
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The vivacious visitor admitted that the 
American military wives in Turkey suffer 
no real hardships while living in Turkey, 
but added that many conveniences are lack- 
ing. Among the items she missed most are 
telephones, abundant pure water and head 
lettuce and corn. 

Sanitation in Turkey was described as be- 
ing greatly inferior to American health 
standards. For instance, U.S, military per- 
sonnel stationed in Izmir are allowed to eat 
no Turkish meats except lamb, and are re- 
quired to soak fresh vegetables in a strong 
solution before cooking. 

Americans there also must boil all water. 
This, says Mrs. Acree, is because the sewer 
and water lines are laid side by side and the 
frequent earthquakes cause seepage in the 
lines. 

Another -major difference between the 
two countries is in bathing facilities. Be- 
cause the equipment is not adequate, the 
visitor said baths are much less frequent 
among Turks than among Americans, 

Military personnel going to Turkey are 
required to take a 2-year supply of clothing, 
Mrs. Acree said. She explained that Ameri- 
cans bought few if any clothes there be- 
cause of style and quality differences. But 
she mentioned that the PX there has some 
clothing in stock. Discussing the poor clean- 
Ing service available in Izmir, Mrs. Acree 
said “I send all of my cleaning home for 
service.” 

Transportation in the Near East country 
was described as crude and composed mostly 
of horses, donkeys and carts. Although 
there are not enough roads there, Mrs. 
Acree said most of them were good. How- 
ever, she added that animal traffic clogged 
the roads and made travel dangerous. 

The illiteracy rate in Turkey is high, says 
Mrs. Acree, and after the first few years of 
public education the students are charged 
a fee to continue. “Of course, the fee is 
high to these people.” 

Inflation was described as a major difi- 
culty in Turkey, and Mrs. Acree said it got 
a big boost some 8 months ago when the 
lira rate was changed. It is now 9 to 1 
and “when it was doubled the prices also 
were doubled.” 5 

Television is unknown in Turkey, but 
there is some radio available and the Turks 
love movies,” she said. She added the Amer- 
ican wives there generally made thelr own 
recreation, usually bridge or similar games. 
There are some nightclubs in Izmir, but reg- 
ulations on Turkish food and drinks keep 
most American military families away, she 
added, 

One fascinating sight in Turkey related 
Mrs. Acree, is the “public oven.” The Turks, 
and most other living there, have only a one- 
burner stove. For baking, they use publicly- 
owned public ovens where one and all bring 
their food. She described the Turks as good 
cooks and said “they manage nicely with 
what they have.” ° 

Tobacco was mentioned as the big thing 
in Turkey and much of the country’s econ- 
omy is built around it. Another big crop 
is olives, but Mrs. Acree said the Turks can 
grow almost anything. She described the 
climate as ideal with little or no rain falling 
from May through October. “The summers 
are hot, but the winters are more mild than 
here,” she said. When asked if the dust 
blew there, she said, “That's an understate- 
ment.” 

Major and Mrs. Acree live, as do most other 
Americans in Turkey, in an apartment. 
Pictures of the apartment give the idea that 
nothing more could be desired, but she said 
the housing was not at all adequate. Par- 
ticularly, she dislikes the two to four flights 
of stairs that must be climbed, and injected 
the fact that there are only three elevators 
in town. 

Izmir is located on the west coast of 
Turkey and is surrounded on three sides by 
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mountains. Much of the country Is rocky 
and land is at a premium. With a popula- 
tion of more than 200,000, Izmir is one of 
the three major cities in Turkey and is a 
pretty town, according to Mrs. Acree. 

Although Turkey is a strange and distant 
land, it is relatively close travelwise. Mrs. 
Acree left Izmir August 2 and arrived in 
Amarillo the next. day. During the two- 
day flight she passed through Athens, Istan- 
bul, Rome, Paris and New York City. She 
plans to return to Izmir on August 27. 

“Yes, I've enjoyed it; I’ve loved it,” she 
said, but continued “there is nothing like 
the land of the big PX,“ as military per- 
sonnel there refer to the United States. 


Need Law To Halt Appraisal Abuse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the Congress switched the Fed- 
eral-State matching formula from 50-50 
to 90-10 in the highway program, many 
people felt that this was an invitation to 
the States to not be too careful about 
expenditures. A possible indication of 
this being the result is now coming to 
the fore in St. Louis County where ap- 
praisers’ fees, mostly in regard to the in- 
terstate program, have been exorbitant. 

The primary point is that the State 
highway commission which could have 
appealed these cases failed to appeal 
them. One local circuit court judge was 
quoted as saying: “I don't know why 
everyone should get so excited. After all 
this is just Fedcral money.” 

I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of August 18, 1959, call- 
ing attention to this abuse. I agree that 
there certainly should be State law to 
govern appraisal fees but above all we 
need to change the 90-10 formula so 
that there will be a greater incentive on 
the part of the States to police expendi- 
tures. 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 
18, 1959] 
NEED Law To HALT APPRAISAL ABUSE 

A conference next month of the eight St. 
Louis County circuit judges is a discerning 
approach to a situation that over the past 
3 years has become greatly imbalanced— 
to a point of public protest. 

This ts the matter of excessive fees to con- 
demnation commissioners in fixing land and 
Property values in highway construction 
projects. The Globe-Democrat in recent 
days has pointed out the wide variance be- 
tween proportionate fees paid in St. Louis 
and those paid In St. Louls County. 

Congrersman THomas B. Curtis finds the 
amount of the county fees shocking. 

Some of them are. The situation as it has 
been permitted to develop is appalling. 
These high rates of pay, in one instance al- 
most 25 percent of the determined value of 
the property, have been made for relatively 
brief perlods of the appralser's time, or far in 
excess of established average rates paid else- 
where in Missouri. 

In a few cases the appraisal fee was many 
times greater than value put on the property. 
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The State Highway Commission's general 
counsel has requested an exploratory confer- 
ence with the county's circuit judges. It 
will be held after the judges have conferred 
en banc on their awards, which have been 
publicized in detail in the last 2 weeks. 

This situation would not have developed 
had there been a regulatory standard by 
which remunerations to the condemnation 
commissioners could have been judged. 

What is needed is a definite yardstick 
which can be applied easily and fairly in 
every condemnation proceeding, 

The situation calls for a state law estab- 
lishing a fee not to exceed $100 a day for 
each day of a commissioner's time on the 
appraising job. This we propose in order to 
revise the indiscriminate court-applied pay- 
ments, 

Such a basic compulsory fee would be fair 
to all. It would eliminate out-of-line awards 
through political preference or favoritism. 
It would eliminate spiraling precedents, 

In short, it would relieve courts from the 
responsibility of arriving at an arbitrary 
figure. 

It should prevent such varlances as these: 
$22,500 in fees to a three-man commission 
for 10 days of work in appraising 28 acres 
valued at $216,250; $13,500 in fees for ap- 
praising 54 parcels of property valued at only 
$46,520; $34,500 in fees for 41 parcels of 
State-acquired property with a valuation of 
$1,305,350; a $900 fee for establishing a nom- 
inal value of 88 in a Daniel Boone Express- 
way right-of-way dispute. 

By contrast in the city, $1,500 was paid for 
work on property valued at $176,020, the 
same amount for property valued at $316,- 
500, and $5,250 for property valued at 
$880,455. 

These are among the more disproportion- 
ate of the county cases, but they illustrate 
the difference between the 1-percent rate 
Usually averaged in the city and the much 
higher rate of the county. 

Not all of the condemnation commission- 
ers are, by any means, trained, experienced 
appraisers. The courts have shown an in- 
clination to appoint political friends and 
acquaintances, attorneys, State legislators, 
subsequent holders of county and city of- 
fices, and leaders of political parties. 

Expert appraisers, members of the Amerl- 
can Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, re- 
ceive $100 a day, and usually $50 to $75 per 
Parcel, 

State law provides the commissioners are 
to receive a reasonable compensation. A 
fee of $100 fixed by State law would meet 
that requirement. It certainly would put a 
halt to the arbitrary manner in which fees 
have been determined m the past. 

The eight county circuit judges are meet- 
ing today in an informal discussion prelim- 
inary to September's en banc session. It will 
be an excellent time to consider such a law, 

Appraisal fees awarded by the courts are 
palid by the State highway commission out 
of State funds. The commission and tax- 
Payers have been abused by the excessive 
fees in past cases. Further abuses cannot 
be condoned. 


Southerners Can Steady Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few days I have placed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor editorials 
from almost every newspaper in South 
Carolina on the subject of the need for 
a strong and effective labor reform bill. 
I ask unanimous consent to have an- 
other editorial entitled ‘‘Southerners 
Can Steady Country” printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. This excellent 
editorial was published in the August 
18, 1959, issue of the Columbia Record, 
Columbia, S.C., which is ably edited by 
Mr. Henry Cauthen, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Aug. 18, 
1959] 


SOUTHERNERS CAN STEADY COUNTRY 


Regardless of the forthcoming action of 
the Senate, pro or con, on the labor reform 
bill, the demonstration of good sense and its 
recognition of excesses by the House of Rep- 
resentatives will remain an important de- 
velopment. 

One branch of the Congress moving to re- 
store order and restraint to the sphere of 
trade unionism discloses importantly an in- 
terest in the country as a whole. For some 
years now what have been regarded as the 
interests of labor, only, have enjoyed favor 
in the Congress. 

It should not be forgotten by the people, 
and especially by the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of unions, that laws strongly favoring 
trade unionism will remain on the books. 
The whole structure of contemporary trade 
unionism is supported by these laws, many of 
which are regarded as decidely unfair to 
everybody else and some of which, despite 
Supreme Court approval, are held to be un- 
constitutional. 

The action of the House of Representatives 
in passing what is regarded as a “strong” la- 
bor reform bill could represent a decisive 
change in this country. It could reflect the 
country’s recognition of too much power for 
any one group and the people’s desire to see 
correction, 

How deeply this will impress itself upon 
the Senate conferees and the Senate itself 
remains to be seen. But the decision there 
is likely to show once more that southerners 
are sound, that they consider the stability 
of the country as a whole and that much of 
the generally adverse verdict as to the South 
by outsiders has not been a just verdict. 

The South and its people offer a nucleus 
for a return to reason in this country. It is 
notable that the leaders of labor who are 
most concerned about the action of the 
House are men who time after time have at- 
tacked the South and have joined in the cru- 
sade to change, by force, our section of the 
country. 

Perhaps not all southern Senators will vote 
for an effective labor reform bill in the Sen- 
ate, There are some whose past records 
strongly indicate they will Join the northern 
and western “liberals” in the Senate to re- 
duce the House bill to one of weakness. 

We believe those southern Senators who 
would so vote are not correctly reading the 
minds of thousands in their own section of 
the country. 

They would seem justified, as southerners, 
in Joining in what could be a southern lead- 
ership of the country—and in the right di- 
rection, Meanwhile, they would be sup- 
porting, not opposing that which they have 
always purported to support. 

Southern Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in concert with Republicans, 
passed the reform bill in the House, with all 
of South Carolina's six Members voting for 
it. This was admirable, and the sample of 
steadying influence for the country. 
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Current Activities of Communist Party, 
U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
report on the Communist Party, U.S.A.: 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNIST PARTY, 

USA. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A. is currently 
intensifying its agitation program, designed 
to weaken America’s national security. A 
close examination of recent Communist 
moves indicates that the Party is working 
on & well-planned program. Every American 
citizen should be acquainted with these sin- 
ister moves in order to protect our demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

VISITS OF COMMUNIST LEADERS IN RUSSIA 

Since January 1959, a number of ranking 
American Communist leaders have visited 
in Russia. This is most significant since it 
enables the Soviets to personally issue in- 


“structions to Communists in the United 


States. Moreover, this new development is 
reminiscent of the personal contacts be- 
tween American and Russian Communists 
in the days of the Comintern when Party 
leaders in America, such as Earl Browder and 
William Z. Foster, streamed to Moscow. This 
obviously means a much closer affiliation be- 
tween the Communist Party, U.S.A., and the 
Kremlin, The highest ranking American 
Communist to visit Moscow was James Ed- 
ward Jackson, Jr., presently head of the 
Negro Affairs Committee. In fact, Jackson; 
as an official delegate of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., addressed the 2ist Congress 
of the Soviet Union on February 2, 1959. At 
that time, he expressed fraternal greetings 
to the Soviets and stated that Communists 
in the United States found great inspira- 
tion in the Russian Party. He promised that 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., would struggle 
to help in the so-called fight for peace 
(which is Moscow's presented propaganda 
line). Jackson was also at the Third Con- 
gress of the Polish Communist Party. This 
visit occurred after leaving Russia. The 
Worker on April 12, 1959, reported that Jack- 
son, in a speech before the Polish Party Con- 
gress, predicted that the day will come when 
the “workers” in the United States will bring 
socialism to this country. 

AFTERMATH OF JACKSON'S VISIT AMONG COM- 

MUNISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Jackson's visit to Soviet Russia has served 
as an invigorating tonic to communism in 
the United States. Actually, Communist 
activity has been greatly stimulated with 
the party (1) consolidating its own internal 
organizational structure, and (2) increasing 
agitational activity against non-Commu- 
nists. It appears obylous that the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., is presently implementing 
instructions received in Moscow. 

Among indications of increased Commu- 
nist activity in the United States are the 
following: 


1. Party schools: The party is conducting 
a number of leadership schools among its 
Membership. The Communists realize that 
a strong party is based on strong leadership. 
Leaders must be well versed in Marxist- 
Leninist principles. This means that they 
must be th y indoctrinated in party 
history, Marxist ideology and organizational 
techniques, 
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Hyman Lumer, national education director 
of the party, has recently conducted a num- 
ber of party schools throughout the coun- 
try. For example, in June 1959, he con- 
ducted a party school in New York City; 
later that month in Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
and in July, in Seattle, Topica taught in- 
cluded, among others, class struggle, im- 

socialism, Communist Party or- 
ganizational problems and Negro questions, 
Basic Communist classics were utilized such 
as the works of Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin. 

2. Youth activities: Historically the party 
has always been interested in young people. 
The party must recruit, train, and influence 
young people in order to survive. Plans are 
underway for a Communist-sponsored youth 
conference in the fall of 1959. Likewise, the 
party is interested in starting a Communist 
youth organization for the purpose of work- 
ing among young people. ; 

3. Strategy in industry: The party is in- 
creasingly interested in infiltrating the Na- 
tion’s basic industries. Primary targets in- 
clude, among others, the railroad, steel and 
automobile industries. The party realizes 
that to exert influence it must have mem- 
bers in labor unions and in strategic posi- 
tions in industry. Currently national party 
headquarters is instructing local units to in- 
crease efforts to consolidate party influence 
in industry. 

As proof of the party's interest in this 
field, a number of party “commission” 
meetings have been held where specific prob- 
lems of infiltration have been discussed. 
The non-Communist industrial leader prob- 
ably does not realize how closely the party 
will study his company for the purpose of 
locating an opportunity to infiltrate. Party 
leaders are constantly alert for a chance to 
“get a job“ for a Communist member in 
some strategic industry. 

Further proof of the party's interest is the 
activity of a national labor secretary who is 
exclusively devoting his time to party 
industrial work. 

As is well-known, labor unions are a favor- 
ite target of the Communists. In the past 
the party has achieved considerable strength 
in certain unions. During the post-World 
War II years, much of this strength was lost. 
At the present time, the party is working 
strenuously to recapture positions of 
strength in the labor movement. — 

4. Negro matters: Another favorite field of 
communism is the Negro. The party is al- 
ways attempting to represent itself as the 
protector of the Negro. Today the party is 
again trumpeting its so-called interest in 
Negroes, hoping to build party strength 
among Negro groups. However, the party ls 
never sincerely interested in the Negro, but 
only hoping to exploit Negroes to build Com- 
munist strength. 

5. Future plans: At present the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S. A., is planning to hold an- 
other national convention, the 17th, in De- 
cember. The party organizational apparatus 
is being geared to that end. Very recently 
a national committee meeting of the Com- 
munist Party was held which discussed, 
among other things, plans for the national 
convention. The party is proposing to pub- 
Uetze a draft program which will set forth 
the party's line on current national and in- 
ternational issues. 

A national convention is always used by 
the party as a technique to drum up enthus!- 
asm among the membership. Delegates are 
elected from various party units and they 
come to the convention to 
problems, The occasion is used to increase 


Of course, a party national convention is 
certainly not a true convention in the sense 
of the operation of free government. Ac- 
tually the delegates vote slavishly as the 
leaders indicate. Discussion is Umited to 
minor details, for the convention will adopt 
the program desired by the leading clique, 
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In other words, the national convention 18 

actually a window dressing designed to show 

the party as a democratic organization, 
INFILTRATION INTO MASS ORGANIZATIONS 


The party is increasing its tempo of infil- 
trating non-Communist mass organizations. 
The purpose in this technique is to Increase 
party influence and power. 

As recently as June 1959, for example, the 
press carried dispatches concerning an indi- 
vidual by the name of Mr. Sidney T. Efross 
who had been elected as president of the 
Glen Haven Elementary School (Sulver 
Spring, Md.) PTA. Efross was summoned 
before the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
jean Activities to answer allegations that 
he was a former Communist member. At 
that time Efross invoked the fifth amend- 
ment 39 times and later submitted his 
resignation as president of the PTA. 

At the House committee meeting, a sworn 
statement of a former FBI informant in Ohio 
was read into the record. The informant, in 
this statement, identified Efross as an indi- 
vidual whom he had known as a Communist 
and as head of a faction of the steel cell of 
the Communist Party. 

WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


William Z. Foster is currently chairman 
emeritus of the Communist Party, U.S.A. He 
is an old-time party leader and has been a 
prominent voice in American communism 
eyer since the founding of the party. 

In 1948 Foster, along with 11 other leadera 
of the Communist Party, was indicted for 
violation of the Smith Act. Foster has never 
been prosecuted because of Ii health, 

Foster is now advanced in years but stili 
is able, despite his claims of i] health, to 
carry on many party activities. He is a prime 
policymaker and has stood for a strong Marx- 
ist-Leninist base for the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. To show Foster's current activity, for 
example, Political Affairs (theoretical publi- 
cation of the party) has carried feature arti- 
cles under Foster's name in six of the seven 
issues published during 1959. If a man is 
able to write so consistently, he must not be 
in such bad health. It seems that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice in not bringing 
William Z. Foster to trial. Fosteris presently 
endeavoring to secure court permission to go 
to Moscow, ostensibly for medical treatment. 

FIDEL CASTRO 


To read press comments concerning events 
in Cuba, the average American may gain the 
impression that he is witnessing a flamboyant 
clrcus—often with more than the traditional 
three rings. He hears about giant rallies of 
Cubans, with overtones of drama; the oust- 
ing of high officials in the Government on 
short notice; high-sounding speeches in 
which neighbors are threatened. 

In fact, the Castro regime is a elrcus—a 
very deadly and serious circus. “It is a “cir- 
cus“ in the sense that Americans have been 
greatly attracted by what Is going on. It is 
a serious matter in that Fidel Castro may 
represent a very great danger to the security 
of the United States. From all indications, 
this young, bearded revolutionary is greatly 
influenced by communism. This menns that 
America may wake up some morning and 
find the island of Cuba a Communist bastion 
on our very doorstep. 

The fact must be remembered that Castro 
gained power, not by democratic processes, 
but by the sword—a revolutionary military 
campaign. As is well known, Castro's revolu- 
tion was based on a small but discipinned 
minority. From a mere handful of some 12 
men, a military group sprang which led to 
the overthrow of the legitimate government. 
The Castro government is living proof of the 
ability of a small but dedicated minority to 
overthrow governmental institutions. Press 
dispatches indicate that Fidel Castro has as- 
sociated with individuals who have Com- 
munist affiliations. For example, his brother, 
Raul Castro, reportedly addressed the Com- 
munist-directed International Conference for 
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Defense of the Rights of Youths in Vienna 
in 1953. Later, he reportedly attended the 
World Festival of Youths and Students at 
Bucharest. On his way home he visited 
other Iron Curtain countries. As a student 
in Havana he associated with Communists. 

Another associate, Ernesto “Che” Guevara, 
also reportedly is of Communist sympathies. 
He reportedly was active in the Russo-Mex- 
ican Institute of Cultural Relations and is 
believed to be the primary link between Fidel 
Castro and international communism, 

Still another associate known to be con- 
nected with Communists is Camilo Clenfue- 
gos y Gorriaran. This individual was 
arrested in January 1956 while serving as the 
director of the Havana Communist front, 
“frente popular.” 

The leftwing connections of these in- 
dividuals point out the dangers America 
faces. Likewise, the Castro regime has 
brought forth violent anti-American agita- 
tion. This country should have the very 
best of relations with our nelghbors. To 
hear Fidel Castro and his henchmen criti- 
cize the United States is to realize that Cuba 
is a trouble spot which may cause America 
much grief in the future. 

Preston J. Moore, national commander of 
the American Legion, last June brought val- 
uable facts to the American people concern- 
ing Fidel Castro. He said: 

“The Communist Party, previously out- 
lawed, now enjoys Government recognition 
and encouragement. 

“The army is peppered with Communists. 
An ardent Communist commands it. An- 
other has directed the execution of more 
than 600 Batista henchmen and enemies of 
the revolution, as the charge was sometimes 
phrased. 

“Communists and fellow travelers domi- 
nate a number of national labor unions. 
Known Communists control some of the 
largest newspapers. In the communications 
field—radio and television—and in educa- 
tion at every level, there is active Red pene- 
tration. History textbooks for use in the 
schools are to be rewritten—under the 
guidance of a commission headed by a fellow 
traveler, 

“This is not hearsay, It is a boiled-down, 
composite picture of the present situation 
in Cuba as reported by veteran American 
newsmen and others on the scene.” 

Mr. Moore asked this pertinent question: 

“What would a Communist Cuba mean to 
us? It would mean, at least, a massive 
staging center in our front yard from which 
Moscow could direct economic and political 
broadsides against the Americas. It would 
place an intolerable pressure upon our mili- 
tary defenses in the Caribbean and Panama 
Canal areas. It would lead inevitably, I be- 
lieve, to the actlve commitment of our 
Armed Forces, 

“Pray that the power of our Government 
and of an aroused public opinion will be as- 
serted to head off these eventualities. When 
the Red Chinese threntened to take over a 
couple of islands half a world away from us, 
we stood up and were counted. We shouldn't 
need a Communist gun in our ribs to remind 
us that Cuba ls less than half an hour away.“ 


Branch Rickey: Key to the Success of the 
Continental League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, a key 
to the success of the third major league 
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is its newly appointed president, the 

irrepressible Branch Rickey. Mr. Rickey 

with his rich background of baseball ex- 
perience and his proved ability as a pio- 
neer, provides the know-how the Con- 

_ tinental League needs to become a 
reality. 

Not the least of Branch Rickey's at- 
tributes is his charm—a quality which 
was displayed very prominently to us 
during the recent hearings of the Sen- 
ate Subcommitte on Antitrust and Mon- 
opoly Legislation. The Rickey charm 
and eloquence will be important factors 
in the progress of the Continental 
League and will particularly stand in 
good stead in the new league's dealings 
with Congress. 

These and other facets of Branch 
Rickey’s personality and career were 
dealt with in an interesting column writ- 
ten by Jimmy Powers, the outstanding 
Sportswriter of the New York Daily News. 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Daily News, Aug. 19, 
1959] 
THE POWERHOUSE 
{By Jimmy Powers) 
One of the criticisms of the Continental 
League was that it did not have experienced 
ball men in its top echelon. This flaw 
was promptly removed yesterday by the ap- 
pointment of Branch Rickey. The man who 
ht the Negro into baseball and who 
founded baseball's great incubating system, 
is an ideal choice as president. He knows 
how to organize, how to direct, and how to 
deal with the backstage maneuvers 50 neces- 
gary to any going circuit but most vital to a 
new one. 

With all due respect to Bill Shea, the 
Original sparkplug of the new setup, Bill is 
not in the same class with baseball's elder 
Statesman. In his field Bill is excellent. He 
can round up the capital and smooth the way 
Politically through the various city councils 
along the route. But Rickey is the man 
With the tremendous prestige needed to guide 

Continental in what will probably be a 
long series of conferences with Commissioner 
Ford Frick, the American and National execu- 
tive committees as well as congressional 
Subcommittee members. 

Tunis last group is most important. Rickey 
With all his charm will need the power of 
Congress behind him if he is going to make 
any headway at all. And by the same token. 
if Rickey cannot pull it off, no one else on 
the immediate horizon can. 

Anyone who has suffered any illness and is 
along in years will agree with Rickey’s philos- 
Ophy that he feels he will live just as long 
Active as inactive. It was this philosophy 
that prompted President Eisenhower to re- 
sume his duties in the White House and to 
continue to play his usual 18 holes of golf. 


HE'S NO OUT-OF-WORK VETERAN 


Eill Shea is not hiring an out-of-work 
veteran standing on the sidelines hat in 
Bi a. Rickey's $50,000 a year contract at 

ttsburgh still had 16 months to ran. Al- 

ugh 77, Rickey could be well worth every 
Penny of that and more. 

Rickey has a reputation of installing a 
System so well his successorg were able to 
Coast, along for years under the momentum 

set up. In 1917, when he went to the 
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Cardinals as general manager, he and the 
new owner, Sam Breadon, found the club 
$175,000 in debt. It was a challenge the 
bushy browed former lawyer and Chautauqua 
temperance speaker accepted with relish. 

He was unable to compete on even terms 
with the big money clubs, so his clever mind 
devised the farm system. He developed it 
and expended it to the point where the Cards 
rosters were soon overflowing with talent. 

He not only left the Rickey stamp on 
Rickey-trained players, but on Rickey- 
trained executives as well. He gave Larry 
MacPhail his first baseball job at Columbus. 
He started Warren Giles at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Gabe Paul, George Trautman, and many, 
many others followed. 

He didn’t always have a favorable press, 
but this did not deter him. He came up 
with a National League championship and 
won the World Series in 1926 and from that 
point on his record was one of new challenges 
and new successes. 

Until he left the Cardinals in 1942 the 
team finished out of the first division only 
three times, They collected five more pen- 
nants and won three of the next 4 years after 
he left, 

This last is highly significant. When he 
left St. Louis the momentum was so great 
and the organizational work so sound the 
team won without him. When he left the 
Dodgers the momentum was equally as great 
and the key farm figures were so shrewdly 
stationed that the Dodgers won without him. 

“If he can organize the Continental League 
and can install league supervisory personnel 
of his training and choosing then the old 
gentleman can bow out In a few years secure 
in the knowledge that the new organization 
can stand on its own feet and weather any 
storm. 

Rickey always has an eye out for emer- 
gencies. He knows how to take appropriate 
steps. He came to Brooklyn during World 
War II and immediately began signing bright 
young men to contracts before they entered 
the service. When the war was over he had 
an ample supply of talent. These green 
youngsters, mixed with a sprinkling of vet- 
erans, were good enough to give the Dodgers 
their second penant in 27 years in 1947. 

RICKEY STARTED DODGER SUCCESS 

The Dodgers finished no worse than third 
until Rickey left in 1950. The Dodgers have 
been a threat ever since and most sideliners 
agree Rickey put the organization on its feet 
and is deserving of some credit for its sub- 
sequent success. 

Rickey sold his Brooklyn stock for $1,025,- 
000 and signed a 5-year contract with the 
Pirates at $100,000 a year. He spent $496,000 
for talent in his first year, but the Pirates did 
not immediately improve. Rickey quit as 
gencral manager and at the end of his 5- 
year contract took a reduced salary as chair- 
man of the board. 

Rickey still may be vindicated. The Pirates 
finished second last year. They are in the 
first division this year. 

Rickey may be persuasive enough to in- 
duce certain National League owners to co- 
operate with him in noncompetitive areas. 
He can charm entire boards of directors. He 
has demonstrated great success specializing 
in raising underdogs into challenging posi- 
tions, He ts too big to be snubbed by Frick, 
the National League or the American League. 
They wouldn’t dare. He knows where too 
many bodies are buried. 

This Continental League may be right 
down his alley. If anyone is going to put it 
across, it has to be a man with Rickey’s abil- 
ity to con the help, con the boss who writes 
the checks, and con the customers who turn 
out to see the new show. 
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Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


, OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
onp an editorial from the August 10, 
1959, issue of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, which strongly supports the plan 
for Indian self-help which I have copied 
from Operation Bootstrap in Puerto 
Rico. The editorial is as follows: 

OPERATION BOOTSTRAP FOR INDIANS 


The Government of the United States has 
spent $180 million on Indian welfare pro- 
grams during the 1959 fiscal year and this 
amount is expected to increase rapidly in 
future years. Yet, some 535,000 Indians re- 
main our “poor country cousins,” living on 
remote agriculturally-based reservations, vir- 
tually untouched by our vast industrial 
economy. 

The time has come to do something about 
industrializing and diversifying the Indian 
economy—if these, our original Americans, 
can be said to have any economy. Many of 
them are permanently on relief, because so 
few jobs are available to them. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of our reservation Indians 
have little or no job opportunities. 

Representative E. Y. Berry (Republican 
of South Dakota), whose home is on the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation, the old 
stamping grounds of Sitting Bull, has been 
living with this problem for upward of 10 
years. He has come up with a plan which 
seems to us @ logical and practical solution, 
The South Dakotan proposes a program that 
would put the Indian in business, a setup 
something after the order of Puerto Rico's 
Operation Bootstrap. 

Puerto Rico launched Operation Bootstrap 
in 1946, a facility under which the Com- 
monwealth government offered long-term 
tax exemptions and long-term sales or leases 
on industrial plants to bring new industries 
to the Island. Some 600 new industries have 
located in Puerto Rico under its now-famous 
bootstrap program. Now, instead of being 
“the poorhouse of the Caribbean,” Puerto 
Rico has the second highest standard of liv- 
ing in Latin America. The island has risen 
from a burden on the U.S. Treasury to sixth 
place as a major customer for American 


It is reasonably certain that Operation 
Bootstrap could be fashioned to meet the 
needs of the American Indian. After talks 
with Puerto Rico's Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
Representative Brary introduced a bill in 
the House, which would authorize the tribes 
to sell or lease property for industrial plants 
on a long-term basis. Of course all this 
would be subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Any industries mov- 
ing in on Indian lands would receive com- 
plete exemption from Federal, State, and 
local taxes for 10 years. 

If the setup appears a bit impractical, It 
should be remembered that Puerto Rico has 
proved to the world that such an industrial- 
ization can be made to work. No question 
about it, most Indians on a reservation. espe- 
cially the young folk who have had the ad- 
vantage of the new sc opportunities, 
would gladly swap a Government dole for a 
weekly paycheck, 

The splended thing about the Berry In- 
dian program is that it requires nary a dol- 
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lar of the taxpayers’ money. If it can change 
the status of our Indian citizens from de- 
pendents on the Federal Treasury, to self- 
supporting producers, as it did the Puerto 
Ricans, it should be given prompt and pre- 
ferred consideration by the Congress. 


World Challenge to American Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we know 
that Medico—Medical International Co- 
operation—was organized by American 
physicians for fhe fundamental pur- 
poses of voluntarily giving their pro- 
fessional services on the most basic 
physician-to-patient level to peoples of 
the world in need of these seryices. As a 
division of the International Rescue 
Committee, Medico offers to other peo- 
ples the great strength of this Nation, not 
only in medical knowledge, skill, and 
materials, but in the humanitarian in- 
stincts, the generosity, and the compas- 
sion of our people. 

Dr. Peter D. Comanduras, the distin- 
guished Secretary-General of Medico, 
recently composed an editorial for the 
July 1959 edition of Medical Annals of 
the District of Columbia. Speaking 
from the background of his experiences 
with Medico, Dr. Comanduras in this 
editorial concisely and clearly spells out 
“The World Challenge to American 
Medicine.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Comanduras' article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 

THE WORLD CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
MEDICINE 
(By Peter D. Comanduras) 

Alfred North Whitehead, the late mathe- 
matician-philosopħer, said at one time, “No 
period of history has ever been great or can 


ever be that does not act on some sort of. 


high idealistic motives. Idealism in our time 
has been set aside and we are paying the 
penalty for it.“ 

An opportunity and a challenge are being 
presented to the American medical profes- 
sion today to espouse idealistic and human- 
itarian motives, worldwide in extent, and 
universal in their Implications. This oppor- 
tunity is offered by the organization known 
as MEDICO, or Medical International Coop- 
eration. MEDICO was organized a little over 
a year ago, on February 4, 1958, as a division 
of the International Rescue Committee. A 
national group of American physicians, de- 
voted to international good will, and acutely 
conscious of the appalling discrepancy be- 
tween medical care and practice in this coun- 
try and the distressing medical conditions 
prevalent in the rest of the world, especially 
in the newly developing countries of Asia 
485 Africa, decided to go into effective ac- 

on. 


One of the compelling reasons for initiat- 
ing MEDICO was based on the ap- 
preciation of the fact that one-half of the 
world—over 1 billion people—from the mo- 
ment they are born until they die have no 
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access to medical care at all. There are areas 
in the world where the physician-population 
ratio runs from 1:20,000 to 1:200,000 and 
over. (The physician-population ratio in 
the United States is 1:700.) More than 
three-fourths of the people of the world, 
with the exception of Western Europe, the 
North American Continent, and Australia, 
are born in poverty and misery, eke out an 
existence during the greater part of their 
lifetime in semistarvation and semipollution, 
and, if not crippled, blinded, or deformed 
during infancy and adolescence by diseases 
long since preventable, die prematurely from 
illnesses which are curable in other more 
fortunate parts of the world. Epidemics of 
smallpox, diphtheria, cholera, and typhoid 
fever, which are practically never seen in 
this country, rage sporadically and exten- 
sively in the villages and cities of Asia and 
Africa, taking an awesome toll of human 
life. From the Mediterranean to the Pa- 
cific, across the entire land mass of Asia, 
tuberculosis is the No. 1 health problem in 
every country. 

These constitute only a partial segment of 
some of the medical facts of 20th century 
life in the larger and more populous sec- 
tions of the world. They cannot be easily 
dismissed or quietly deplored. They must 
be met realistically and pragmatically. The 
privileges of freedom and democracy cannot 
remain viable in an atmosphere of poverty, 
illiteracy, and consuming and persistent dis- 
ease. The vast and wide chasm that sepa- 
rates the dally life of the American people 
from the despicable existence that consti- 
tutes the burden of the individual in more 
than three-fourths of the globe is a dire and 
dangerous situation that has not been sym- 
pathetically acknowledged or properly un- 
derstood and noted by the great majority 
of the American people. There is not suf- 
ficient awareness that in the 20th century 
when we boast of our scientific advances, 
the largest element of humanity on this 
planet does not enjoy the minimum needs 
of basic subsistence. This is the medical and 
humanitarian challenge which presents it- 
self to the American medical world today, 
and which MEDICO accepted 1 year ago 
when it was founded, 

A part of this challenge has been met by 
international medical organizations such as 
WHO, ICA, and some private foundations. 
However, the main emphasis of all these 
existing medical organizations, with the ex- 
ception of the religious missionary groups, 
has been along the line of public health, 
preventive medicine, and medical education. 
Until MEDICO came along, there had been 
no existing international medical machinery 
to utilize the services and talets of prac- 
ticing physicians and private specialists in 
the United States. Here was a large, im- 
pressive pool of close to 200,000 physicians 
lying fallow while the world fairly shrieked 
its demands for more doctors for its unfor- 
tunate and sick millions. It is difficult to 
imagine and impossible to believe that Amer- 
ican private medicine possesses little or no 
social conscience, no evidence of altruism, 
no humanitarian tendencies, and no regard 
for the medical problems in more than three- 
fourths of the world. 

In MEDICO a means now exists which 
provides opportunities for the expression of 
these beneficent human qualities. MEDICO 
is acutely aware of the obvious fact—that 
the world has shrunk too much in the mod- 
ern jet age to allow Americans to live “in an 
isolated mansion in the midst of world 
slums.” MEDICO is fully cognizant that 
medicine has become a powerful instrument 
for international friendship. With medicine 
we can project our humanitarian impulses 
across national boundaries in a way often 
unrealizable by the desperately needed but 
frequently impersonal Government aid pro- 
grams. The rising expectations of the peo- 
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ples of Asia and Africa for a better and a 
longer life have become the most dynamic 
human force in the world today. We can 
ignore this universal demand for freedom 
from disease, privation, and suffering only 
at the peril of our humanity, and our na- 
tional existence. 

The hand of the healer from time im- 
memorial has inevitably formed firm and 
lasting bonds of friendship and affection 
between men. These emotional, intimate 
bonds between man and man are needed 
today more than ever. The men of medicine, 
in the spirit of Schweitzer, through the di- 
rect efforts of MEDICO, are extending their 
hands to peoples all over the world, offer- 
ing no erudite philosophies, no shining 
utopias, no ultimate panaceas, and no eco- 
nomic supremacy. The men of medicine 
extend their hands hoping that the gesture 
will be accepted by the peoples of the world 
in kindness and in amity, in mutual respect, 
tolerance and understanding. In the 
achievement of these goals, the hopes for 
world unity and world peace will be inevita- 
bly advanced. 


Buffalo Heroes Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the city of Buffalo was honored in hav- 
ing a heavy cruiser, the U.S.S. Macon, 
visit its port. The Macon is the flagship 
of the Operation Inland Seas fleet of 
the Navy, and one of the first great ships 
to transit fresh waters. 

An impressive ceremony was held 
aboard the Macon to honor two Buffalo 
heroes. One was Adam Plewacki, the 
first Buffalo soldier to fall in World War 
I, and the other was Raymond Pawlow- 
ski, a Buffalo sailor who died aboard the 
U.S. S. Arizona, along with 1,100 other 
crewmen of the battleship when the Japs 
unleashed their attack against 88 ships 
at anchor in Pearl Harbor on December 
7. 1941. 

Invited aboard the Macon to pay re- 
spects to Mr. and Mrs, Robert Pawlow- 
ski, parents of Raymond, was a delega- 
tion from the Adam Plewacki American 
Legion Post 799, named after the World 
War I hero, which included Post Com- 
mander Robert Gredzicki and Past 
Commanders Walter Sokolowski, Mat- 
thew Stukowski, and Leonard Jas- 
kowiak. 

Others attending the ceremony were 
Henry Polanski, Sons of Legion chair- 
man; Raymond Bazamowski, Erie Coun- 
ty American Legion finance officer; Eu- 
gene Kayne, past 8th district Legion 
commander; Mrs. Helen Bojanowski, 
post auxiliary president; Under Sheriff 
B. John Tutuska; and Representative 
THADDEUS J. Dusk of the 41st District. 
The new generation was represented by 
a group of 25 young men enrolled in the 
Sons of Legion. 

On behalf of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Capt. J. C. Wylie, commanding 
officer of the Macon, presented to the 
parents of Raymond Pawlowski a flag 
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which had been flown over the sunken 
Arizona. Flags fiy from the devastated 
battleship’s superstructure which rises 
from the wreckage. A Marine guard 
saluted the flag presentation ceremony. 
Young Plewacki, buried in the Ameri- 
can Cemetery at St. Mihiel, was killed in 
action near St. Mihiel April 3, 1918, 
shortly after he had received the Croix 
de Guerre from the French Government, 
He had lived at 753 Best Street and was 
among the first in the city to enlist. 


Oregon: The PERNE Memorial to 
Gen. Joseph Lane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
this session of Congress, while Oregon is 
still celebrating its 100 years of state- 
hood, it seems to me an especially fitting 
time to call to attention the accomplish- 
ments of Gen. Joseph Lane, whose color- 
ful military career and leading role in 
the fight for statehood for Oregon, fol- 
lowed by many years of statesmanlike 
leadership in the political life of the 
young State, qualify him for an hon- 
ored niche in the history of Oregon and 
of the Nation. 

An outstanding and respected mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Indiana for 24 
years, Lane gave up the security of his 
Position to enlist in the Army, at the 
age of 45, as a private. Two years later, 
as a general, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Polk as Territorial Governor of the 
vast Oregon territory, and from that time 
until his death more than 30 years later, 
he unfailingly served the interests of his 
adopted home. 

In the selfiess efforts of the many who 
have worked for statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii during the past years, we 
have a reflection of the task which con- 
fronted Joe Lane 100 years ago, and in 
their success, we see more clearly the 
achievement of Joseph Lane, who gave 
himself completely, first as Territorial 
Governor and later as Territorial Dele- 
Bate in Congress, to that objective. For 
this service to his State, he was rewarded 
With election as one of Oregon's first Sen- 
ators; for his service to his country, he 
Was given the Vice Presidential slot on 
the Democratic ticket which opposed 
Lincoln in the crucial election of 1860. 

Concrete memorials to this man are 
few; There is a county in the State of 
Oregon today called Lane, in memory of 
and honor to him; his tomb, in Rose- 
burg, Oreg., has been restored by & his- 
torical organization, the Descendants of 
Gen. Joe Lane, Yet a single grand 
unique symbol of his life and achieve- 
ments stands as a kind of monument to 
him—the State of Oregon. The people 
of Oregon pay special tribute this year 

General Lane and those like him, who 
laid the foundations upon which we are 
building our State. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a biographical sketch of Gen. 
Joseph Lane, prepared by Mrs. Marjorie 
Lane Shantz of Wenatchee, Wash., a 
great-granddaughter of Joseph Lane, 
and secretary of the Descendants of Gen. 
Joe Lane, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEN, JOSEPH LANE 
(By Marjorie Lane Shantz) 
I 


Joseph Lane was born in Buncombe 
County, N.C., in 1801. When he was 4 years 
of age, his family moved to Kentucky and 
located near Henderson on the Ohio River. 
At 17 years of age, he moved near to Evans- 
ville, Ind., where he worked for various 
people in stores, etc., and he was very soon 
elected to the Indiana Legislature. For the 
next 24 years, he represented his district 
in the Indiana Legislature, and became a 
very prominent and influential member of 
the same. 

In 1846, when war was declared with 
Mexico, he volunteered as a private, and was 
almost immediately appointed colonel of 
the Indiana 2d volunteer regiment by the 
Governor of Indiana. His regiment was 
moved to Texas, and placed in Gen. Zachary 
Taylor's army. He fought in the battle of 
Buena Vista with great distinction, and was 
badly wounded in the right arm. Because 
of his ability and bravery, he was commis- 
sioned by President Polk a brigadier gen- 
eral. He also engaged in several other 
battles, participating in the capture of 
Monterey, 

The strategy of the Mexican War changed, 
and Vera Cruz was picked as the point of 
landing in order for the American troops to 
capture Mexico City. General Scott landed 
and set out for Mexico City. President Polk, 
in order to reinforce Scott, ordered General 
Lane's brigade to Vera Cruz, and in spite of 
every effort being made to keep General Lane 
from moving from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande to Vera Cruz, General Lane, on 
his own initiative commandeered some boats 
and sailed to Vera Cruz with his brigade. 
In Vera Cruz, he plunged immediately into 
the interior of Mexico to help relieve sev- 
eral groups of American soldiers that were 
surrounded by guerrillas, and even General 
Scott and his army were having trouble, 
General Lane, through his ability and the 
courage and splendid bravery of his troops, 
fought many battles throughout central 
Mexico, winning them all, and clearing the 
country of practically every guerrilla band. 
He was highly commended by General Scott, 
and was brevetted major general. Due to 
his wonderful campaign in central Mexico, 
he was referred to as the “Marion of, the 
Mexican War.“ In his brigade he had In- 
diana troops, Ohio troops, Texas troops, and 
a few regiments of Regular Army personnel. 
After the war was over, he was given a 
tremendous welcome throughout Texas, and 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, he was proclaimed the 
outstanding general of the war, and a tre- 
mendous reception was held in his honor. 
Indianapolis and various other Indians 
towns vied with each other in entertaining 
and honoring him, 

1 


During this time, President Polk was able 
to come to an agreement on the boundary 
une between England and the United States 
as to the disputed Territory in the Northwest 
known as the Oregon Country. As soon as 
this was completed, the United States ac- 
quired by this treaty all of the territory from 
the California line to the present Canadian 
line, and from the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains to the Pacific Ocean. This was known 
and labeled the Territory. It in- 
cluded all of the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, some of Wyoming and some 
of western Montana, President Polk was 
very anxious to have the Oregon Territory 
set up and operating during his term of of- 
fice and he immediately picked General Lane 
as the Territorial Governor of this Oregon 
Territory, and he was notified in August of 
1848 of his appointment by Joseph Meek, 
who had been sent by President Polk to tell 
him and’ give him his commission, They 
left Evansville, Ind., as soon as possible, went 
by boat to St. Louis, where General Lane 
and Joe Meek were met by Joe Lane's oldest 
son Nathanial, who joined the party, and 
they proceeded to Independence, Mo. At In- 
dependence, he contacted the commander of 
the Army post, and requested an escort, to 
make the trip to Oregon Territory, The com- 
mander informed them that due to the com- 
ing winter, they could not move out any 
troops until the next spring. General Lane 
then, using his rank as general, secured 25 
mounted cavalry soldiers as an escort, and 
immediately set out for Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Upon this journey it was learned that gold 
had been discovered in California, and upon 
thelr-arrival in Santa Fe this was confirmed, 
and after they had left there on the way to 
San Francisco, many of the men deserted in 
order to get to the gold fields. Regardless of 
the loss of men, they made the trip and 
finally arrived in San Francisco with seven 
men. General Lane was able to secure a 
boat sailing for Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. The party now consisted of 
three men, General Lane, Marshal Joe Meek, 
and Lieutenant Hawkins, U.S. Army. Upon 
their arrival at Astoria, they secured canoes 
to take them to the mouth of the Willamette 
River, and thence to Oregon City, which was 
to be the seat of government. During this 
trip, General Lane personally took his turn 
at pulling on the oars. They arrived there 
March 2, and immediately General Lane is- 
sued a proclamation and set up the Terri- 
torial government in Oregon, thus accom- 
plishing President Polk’s desire of having 
Oregon Territory legally set up during his 
administration. 

President Taylor, who was a Whig, suc- 
ceeded President Polk, a Democrat, and im- 
mediately, because of his jealousy and 
dislike of General Lane, looked around for 
another man as Territorial Governor. It 
was first offered to Abraham Lincoln, but 
he rejected it, and it was then offered to 
another man who started out on the journey 
but falled to complete the trip, and finally 
a Mr. Gaines was appointed, but, due to the 
delays and the long overland trip, Governor 
Lane was not relieved until August 1250. 
General Lane was then elected as Territorial 
Delegate to the U.S. Congress, During the 
time he was Governor he was also the In- 
dian agent and was in charge of the armed 
troops in the Oregon Territory. He was in- 
strumental in bringing to trial the Cayuse 
Indians: who were accused and hanged for 
the massacre of Marcus Whitman, his wife, 
and many others. In addition to handling 
the Whitman massacre, he engaged in many 
Indian fights, and was very successful in 
making treaties. He became known through- 
out the Territory as a friend of the Indians. 

Upon the eloction of President Pierce, 
General Lane was reappointed Territorial 
Governor. However, at this time he was 
deeply interested in securing statehood for 
the Territory of Oregon. So he resigned as 
Governor and recommended his friend Curry 
for that position, which President Pierce 
agreed to, and Lane ran for Territorial Dele- 
gate to Congress. He was elected and went 
again to Washington, D.C. There was a 
move on foot to divide the Oregon Territory 
along the line of the Columbia River from 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Territory of Wash- 
ington took over the northern part of the 
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original Oregon Territory. General Lane 
was instrumental in having President Pierce 
appoint his very good friend, Isaac Stevens, 
as the first Territorial Governor of the Wash- 
ington Territory. General Lane and Gover- 
nor Stevens were both Democrats and very 
close friends. During his time as Territorial 
Delegate he was instrumental in putting 
through claims for the soldiers and settlers 
who had suffered at the hands of the In- 
dians, as well as to protect, at the same time, 
the rights of the Indians In the two Terri- 
torles, £ 


4 


ur 


Upon the election of. James Buchanan in 
1856. who was one of General Lane's ad- 
mirers and supporters, he immediately com- 
menced using every possible connection and 
friendship to secure statehood for Oregon. 
Through his efforts, in 1858, the Senate ap- 
proved statehood, but the House adjourned 
before the bill could be acted upon. How- 
ever, immediately upon Congress’ meeting 
in January 1859 General Lane again pushed 
with all his influence for statehood for Ore- 
gon and was successful in getting. the Con- 
gress to accept Oregon as a State, and Pres- 
ident Buchanan made it official on February 
14, 1859. General Lane then returned to 
Oregon and was elected one of the first Sen- 
ators from the State of Oregon. Two Sena- 
tors were elected, one for 6 months and the 
other for 2 years. General Lane secured 
the 2-year election. 

In the presidential campaign of 1860, the 
Democratic Party was faced with one of the 
greatest splits that had ever occurred’ ih 
American history. The northern Democrats, 
headed by Stephen Douglas of Dlinois, were 
believers in compromise and concession to 
the fanatical demands of the abolitionists. 
The so-called border States believed in any 
compromise between the slave States and 
the free States, and was headed by Bell. 
But the southern Democrats, composed of 
the outstanding leaders of the Democratic 
Party, stood on the Constitution of the 
United States, and the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court, which especially in the Dred- 
Scott decision decided that property, whether 
it be money, material, or slaves, was entitled 
to full protection in any part of the United 
States or its Territories, which was what the 
Constitution granted. This latter group 
picked upon Vice President John C. Brecken- 
ridge of Kentucky as their candidate for 
President, and Gen. Joe Lane as their Vice 
Presidential candidate. this conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party in 1860, Gover- 
nor Stevens of Washington Territory acted 
as chairman and worked with General Lane 
in efforts to unite the party. General Lane 
was picked for this important nomination 
because of his strong stand for the Constitu- 
tion, and the rights of the various States and 
the people of those States, as granted espe- 
cially in amendments 9 and 10; which was, 
and is, and should always be fully protected. 

Due to the thre-way split in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the 1860 election, Abraham 
Lincoln, although a minority candidate in 
the number of votes cast, was elected. Gen. 
Joe Lane accepted this defeat. and on March 
2, 1861, made a masterful explanation on his 
stand at those troublesome and critical times 
in his final speech in the Senate of the United 
States as the Senator from the State of 
Qregon. i 7 

i Iv 

© then returned to Oregon where he re- 
tired, and being 60 Sara BÈ ago, and his 
right arm because of wounds practically use- 
less, he did not participate in the War Be- 
tween the States. He was offered a brigade 
in the southern army, and of course still re- 
tained his commission as. general in the 
Union Army. In addition to his age and 
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his disabled right arm, he could not, and 
would not, fire upon his relatives and close 
friends that were in the southern army, and 
he would not fire upon the flag of the United 
States after he had fought so gallantly and 
heroically for it throughout his active life. 
He passed away in 1881, at the age of 80 
years. His tomb is located in Roseburg, 
Oreg., and has been restored by the organiza- 
tion known as the Descendants of Gen. Joe 
Lane. 


Khrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, Khru- 
shehev's impending visit to this country 
is rightly viewed with deep concern by 
many thinking Americans, 

On August 13, in a notable speech in 
the Senate, the junior Senator from 
Connecticut gave forceful expression to 
this concern. 

A former member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House, Senator 
Dopp is recognized as an outstanding au- 
thority in this field, and his views must 
be given serious consideration. 

Since Senator Dopp’s speech was not 
widely covered by the press, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing report as it appears in the August 
24 issue of Time magazine, I commend 
this to the attention of those Members 
who may not have read the speech in 
full: 

FOREIGN RELATIONS—MrnoriTy View 


For all the general cheering that greeted 
its announcement, the U.S. visit of Nikita 
Khrushchey is packed with political dyna- 
mite. Republican Presidential hopeful 
Ricuarp Nixon, for example, is certain to 
be blamed if the Khrushchey trip turns 
diplomatically sour—even though it was 
arranged by President Eisenhower with little 
or no real reference to Nixon's presence in 
Russia. No one recognizes Nrxon’s problem 
more than New York’s Governor, Nelson 
Rockefeller, who has himself said noncom- 
mittally: “We want to contribute to an eas- 
ing of tensions, but we want it known we are 
not letting our guard down.” On that plat- 
form, Rocky“ is in a position to jump either 
way, depending on how the Khrushchev visit 
turns out. 

Many another U.S. politician has followed 
“Rocky's” example, either remaining quiet or 
simply making meaningless noises. But last 
week Connecticut's able freshman democratic 
Senator THosras Dopp delivered the most 
forecful expression so far of the opposition 
to a Khrushchey visit. Dopp’s speech was 
made to a near-empty Senate and went vir- 
tually unreported by the press—but if the 
Elsenhower-Khrushchey exchange does turn 
out badly, then Dopn's words could become 
the battle cry in one of the decade's hottest 
political controversies. 

“What,” asked Connecticut's Doon, “would 
the Senate and the country have thought if 
in 1939 President Roosevelt had invited 
Adolf Hitler to a barnstorming tour of the 
United States, fresh from conquest of 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Poland and in 
the midst of his extermination of millions 
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of Jews?“ Extending the comparison, Dopp 
said: “Khrushchey rose to Communist prom- 
inence as the hangman of the Ukraine. He 
has maintained himself in power as the 
butcher of Budapest.” 


HOPE OF LIBERTY 


Dopp's strongest point was that the very 
fact of the visit would enhance Khru- 
shchey's prestige and position at home and 
in the Soviet satellites—even while weaken- 
ing the Western alliance. Said Dopp: “We 
can be certain that the satellite peoples, who 
still cling to the hope of liberty, will be 
flooded with photographs of Khrushchev 
being wined and dined, flattered and ap- 
plauded by the leaders and people of our 
country. Khrushchev'’s visit will be inter- 
preted as a reflection of American accept- 
ance of permanent Soviet domination of 
their lands.” 

In the free world, said Dopp, the U.S. de- 
cision to opt for Big Two talks might seem 
like appeasement. might have a divisive ef- 
fect upon U.S, allies fearful of secret deals. 
US, allies under the guns of communism in 
West Berlin, Formosa, South Korea would 
interpret Khrushchev in the United States as 
a softening of our determination to resist. 
Said Dopp: “Those who have been soft on 
communism will grow softer. Those who are 
unconcerned about the Communist menace 
will become more indifferent, Those who 
have been sounding the alarms will find 
their difficulties multiplied.” 


TRUE PEACE 


Democrat Dopp offered specific recom- 
mendations for “salvaging something from 
this debacle in the hope of limiting the 
harm wherever possible.” Among them: the 
President should (1) mince no words with 
Khrushchey on the issue of Europe's cap- 
tive ‘mations; (2) insist that Khrushchev 
withdraw his 1958 ultimatum on Berlin 
before engaging in further negotiations on 
Germany; (3) declare null and void all the 
concessions the United States tentatively 
offered to the Russians at the Geneva Con- 
ference, e.g., decreasing Western propaganda 
activities; (4) emphasize to Khrushchev un- 
mistakably the absolute U.S. determination 
to defend West Berlin, 

In broader terms, Dopp had definite no- 
tions about how the U.S. people should 
greet Khrushchev, “I hope,” he said, “that 
during Khrushehev's visit we shall hear 
church bells in the land, tolling their re- 
membrance for the murdered millions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I hope there will be 
public observances of prayer. I hope there 
will be peaceful demonstrations of our dedi- 
cation to that true peace which can only be 
achieved by spreading freedom and justice 
throughout the earth. Let there be no 
cheers for the Red dictator, no crowds as- 
sembled to greet him, no flattery or flowers. 
Let our people be ciyil but silent.” 


Housing and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial, 
published in the August 18 issue of the 
Concord Daily Monitor, Concord, N. H., 
entitled “Housing and Youth.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial “Analysis of cumulative and current interest cost of moneys borrowed by the Federal Treaaury 
to finance forcign aid programs, fiscal 1941 through fiscal 1959 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
HovUSsING AND YOUTH 


In two votes last week Senators BRIOGES 
und Corron not only upheld the President 
but agaln demonstrated economy is some- 
thing more than the subject for a political 
oration. 

Both Senators upheld Eisenhower's veto 
of the housing bill. Both opposed estab- 
lishment of a Youth Corps, reminiscent of 
the old Clyillan Conseryation Corps of de- 
pression days and dedicated to much the 
same purpose, 

It was almost a foregone conclusion the 
Senate would not override the housing bill 
veto. The Democratic leadership has gained 
nothing from forcing the issue to a vote. It 
nas added to the President's unbroken record 
of never haying his veto overridden during 
the six and a half years in office. 

Eisenhower has made clear he is open to 
compromise on a housing measure and Con- 
gress has an opportunity to write a passable 
program that will aid many large cities. 

It is in spending that the principal dif- 
ferences lie. It can be argued that a college 
bullding plan included in the vetoed bill 
more properly comes under grants to educa- 
tion, and that more study is needed on pro- 
posals to house elderly persons. 

The Senate by a vote of 47 to 45 passed 
the Youth Corps bill. The basic idea is de- 
velopment and conservation of the country’s 
natural resources and upkeep of recreational 
facilities and wildlife refugees in public 
parks. 

Supporters claimed the proposal is an in- 
vestment in conservation of youth. They 
said it would provide useful work for young- 
sters between 16 and 21 and reduce juvenile 
delinquency. 

Opponents claimed the Youth Corps is an 
expensive boondoggie and a depression pro- 
Bram in an era of prosperity. They are 
skeptical of its value and how attractive it 
will be to those it is designed to holp. 

Beginning with 50,000 young men and 
women at an estimated cost of $125 million 
for the first year, participating States would 
be required to match Federal expenditures. 

The bill now goes to the House, where its 
approval is seen as unlikely. In any event, 
it is probable that if it is passed the Presi- 
dent will veto it. 

g jobs available to youngsters is 
something that appeals to politicians. How- 
ever, it is questionable in these times if this 


d be the concern of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


Interest Cost of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Paul Peters, for 40 years a collector of 
Statistics and one who can put them to- 
gether so they are understandable to the 
average man, has collected some inter- 
esting data on the cost of foreign aid 
other than the direct appropriations. 

Here is a table worthy of study to 
those who care to understand this ter- 
tific burden of foreign aid: 


Net . Interest 
in dol! rate 


$545, 418, 062 $0. 02518 
7, 745, 797, O11 «02285 
11, 603, 820, 453 01979 
19. 753, 800, 430 -01020 
17, 803, 448, 810 91930 
5, 763, 518. 843 0108 
6, 734, 385, 346 02107 
5,718. 000, 000 02182 
6, 543, 029, 206 «02236 
A, 842, 502, 000. -02200 
6, 203, 188, 000 02270 
4, 898, 477, 000 702329 
6, 334, 000, 000 . 02438 
4, 85A 405, 000 + 02490 
4,219, 351, 000 . 02351 
4, M8, 000, 000 02576 
3, 908, 000, 000 02730 
4, 661, 080, 000 . 02838 
4, 088, 623, 836 „02367 


First year cost Cumulative 


Interest 


$13,733; 626 . N $13, 733, 620 
16, 993, 461 $179, 727, 087 194, 400, 713 
224, 639, 720 409, 380, 813 A. Nr, 520 
381, 050, 810 790, 417, 623 1, 303, 245, 142 
344, O74, 768 1, 135, 002, 301 2, 528, 337, 544 
115, % 736 1, 250, 132, 127 3, 778, 469, 070 
141, B04, 034 1, 392, Cd 161 5, 170, 505, 831 
124 701, 206 1, 516, 737, 461 6, O87, 243, 202 
146, 302, 1 1, 003, 039; 54 K; % 282, Ssh 
128, 537, 024 1, 791, 576, 618 10, 141, 839, % 
144, 444, 467 1, 98, 020, ORS 12, 077, 880, 480 
107, 028, 650 2 043, O49, 644 14, 120, 438, 133 
154, 471, 630 2.107, 521, 324 1, 318, 420, 457 
144, 800, 781 2, 313, 082, 009 18, BAL, 41, 468 
99, 190, 942 2, 412, 278, 051 21, O43, 820, 417 
119, 722, 480 2, BAY, O11, 190 24, ATS, A1. 616 
10% FSH, 2 638, GO, BUD 20,214, A31, 215 
122, 9546, 180 2, 761, 656, 180 25, O74, 187, 395 
117, 224, 850 2, 878, 904, 279 31, 855, 091, O74 


Sources: Computed annual interest rate from annual reports of the Secrotary of the Treasury. Not fersi i 
tram reports on Foroign ‘Transuctions of the United States compiled by the Once of Clearing 1 i fa gih 


Dopartment of Commerce, 


NOTES 


For the fiseal years 1041 through 1945 the foreign aid incluiles lend-lease after deducting reciprocal credits for reverse 


Jend-lense and dollar roturn 
For the postwar period 


plan aml othor relief measures ap vod by tho Congress. 


R. 
1046 through fiscal 1050 the net grants and credits extended under the so-callel Marshall 


Einen in mnost of the wartime and postwar years the surpluses were not sufficicont to the interest on th 1 
dobt anit allo furnish the dollars for the foreizn-ald-programs, in most years the nn Ware’ Pa 


to meet the cunmiative interest costs of over $31,860,000, 000. 


With a deficit in fiscal 1960 probable the annual interest burden on the Amorican taxpayers due to tt 
programs will approach 99,000 (000,080 which will bea continuing burden until the Treassry is able 8 eee 


of the public delt. In short t 


1 foreign aid programs cost $3,000,000,000 in interest on top of the appropriated funds. 


Grain Terminal Association Daily Radio 
Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion Daily Radio Roundup of Friday, 
August 14, 1959. 

There being no objection, the daily 
radio roundup was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Dary Rapro ROUNDUP or AUGUST 14, 1959 

What's the best fed country in the world? 
Got any idea? No, it's not the United States. 
And it's not Canada, although the farmers 
in those two countries grow more food than 
farmers in most other lands. 

The nation where the people eat the most, 
believe. it or not, is Ireland. That's accord- 
ing to a report by the Foreign Agriculture 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Right after Ireland came Denmark, 
New Zealand, Switzerland, and Australia. 
You're down in 11th and 12th places before 
you run into the United States and Canada, 
respectively. 

So the Irish eat the most, measured in 
calories, although not necessarily the best. 
You all know what's been happening in the 
United States as more and more people be- 
gin fighting the battle of the bulge. They 
shy away from fat meat and potatoes, pie 
and pastries. They eat more frults and vege- 
tables. And they can take their pick be- 
cause probably no country in the world has 
farms that produce so much good food of all 
kinds at such reasonable prices. The 


USDA's survey shows that Canada and the 
United States lead the world in dinner table 
bargains, 

In this country, for example, food accounts 
for only 24 percent of family spending. It's 
down to 23 percent in Canada. Of the 30 
countries surveyed by the USDA's Foreign 
Agriculture Service, the families in these two 
countries eat, maybe not the most, but the 
best for the smallest percentage of income, 

It's tough going for families in South 
Korea and in Ghana (that's in Africa) be- 
cause there it takes 57 percent of income to 
ent. It's 50 percent in Ceylon and Hon- 
duras, 49 percent in Ecuador, down to less 
than 30 percent in Australia, Belgium, and 
Denmark. 

Of course, the people in the United States 
and Canada probably have more income per 
capita than people in most other nations. 
But at the same time they are getting food 
at bargain rates. This all adds up to a larger 
share of income left over for such things as 
automobiles, new houses, television sets, va- 
cations, speedboats, and so forth. That's a 
tremendous boost for business and industry 
anyway you want to look at it. 

That's why we've sald so many times that 
farmers deserve a pat on the back and na- 
tional recognition for the multi-billion- 
dollar contribution they are making to the 
Nation's economic stability. But pats on the 
back don’t pay bills, and that's where the 
farmers are having trouble. The only thing 
that will pay bills is more money. And as 
long as farm operating costs stay skyhigh the 
only way that farmers can get more income 
is from higher prices for their products. 


What about the consumers, then? Could 
they still get by with spending only 24 per- 
cent of income for food? The truth is that 
a substantial boost in farm prices would 
have very little effect on consumer food 
prices. Economists tell us that a 10-percent 
increase in farm prices would increase the 
net income of farmera by 50 percent but food 
prices by only 4 percent. 

This is another farm report from GTA— 
the co-op way. 2 
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The Carey Letters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the two 
letters printed below were received by 
Members of Congress this morning. 

I hope Mr. Carey is not speaking for 
Mr. Meany. If his position is that of 
the AFL-CIO, it will harm the great 
labor movement. Threats are not ap- 
preciated by Members of Congress or 
the American people. Good union 
members will not approve of Mr. Carey's 
tactics. 

Letter No. 1 was sent to Members of 
Congress who voted against the Lan- 
drum-Griffin amendment. Letter No. 2 
was sent to those voting for the amend- 
ment: 


[Letter No. 1] 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL 

RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
Washington, D.O., August 18, 1959. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, I wish to ex- 
press our deep appreciation for your vote 
against the Landrum-Griffin bill on Aug- 
ust 13, 1959. 

We are aware that terrific pressures were 
brought to bear on you to support that 
vindictive and oppressive measure in order 
to weaken and disrupt the trade union 
movement. Your vote was a concrete dem- 
onstration of your understanding of the 
basic issues involved, and of your courage 
in acting on your convictions in this matter. 

This action, along with your continuing 
support of a progressive legislative program 
will, I am confident, assure you of support 
by the working men and women in your 
district. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs B. CAREY, 
President. 
[Letter No. 2] 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1959. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Only you know, in the 
privacy of your own conscience, whether you 
carefully considered the possible consequen- 
ces of the Landrum-Griffin bill when you 
voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you did, 
and realized that it ls a punitive, respressive 
measure intended to weaken all labor unions 
and thereby all working men and women, 
you have much to answer for. If you did 
not, and morely yielded to the pressures of 
the chamber of commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, your guilt is 
Perhaps even greater. 

You should realize now, If you did not dur- 
ing the heat of battle, that this vindictive 
Assault on the labor movement will, in the 
long run, prove to your constituents that 
you are less interested in individual rights 
and democracy than in property rights and 
the concentration of power in the hands of 
big business. 

You may belleve that you are safe in such 
action because organized labor is relatively 
weak in your district, and cannot call you 
to account for the damage you have sought 
to do to it. Tou may be right—at the mo- 
ment, 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
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working men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
President, 


United Jewish Welfare Fund: What It 
Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called recently to a very fine 
address by Dr. Max William Bay, 1959 
general chairman of the Los Angeles 
United Jewish Welfare Fund. In an 
appearance in May of this year at the 
Mormon Los Angeles Stake Center, Dr. 
Bay told of the meaning and objectives 
of Jewish philanthrophy in general and 
the United Jewish Welfare Fund in par- 
ticular. It is a stirring statement on 
man's obligation to his fellow man, and 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Bay's address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD; 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Unrreo JewtsH Wrirang Funp: Waar Ir 
MEANS 


(Address by Max William Bay, M.D., 1959 
general chairman, United Jewish Welfare 
Fund of the Jewish Federation-Council of 
Greater Los Angeles, to the Los Angeles 
Stake of the Church of the Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon) on May 9, 1959) 

Iam deeply grateful to all of you for this 
privilege. It is an honor to be asked to par- 
ticipate in this program. I am particularly 
grateful to Dr. and Mrs. Sheranian and to 
Mrs, Rose Marie Reid for suggesting this 
get-together and for their inspiration and 
encouragement. I know that you are inter- 
ested in fostering better Intergroup relation- 
ships—that ls best accomplished through 
the undorstanding which comes from learn- 
Ing all that we can about each other. We 
share much In common, We are full and 
equal citizens In a land blessed by the 
bounty of divine providence and basically 
we share a spiritual faith. Each of us is a 
minority in this land. We have each known 
the sorrow of oppression and we have wan- 
dered in search of a land where we could 
follow the dictates of conscience in freedom 
and in dignity. And yet there are dissimi- 
larities, but these may not be great. 

I am to talk to you about the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund. It is not my purpose 
to ask you for contributions. This is not a 
fund-raising event. I do want to consider 
with you the philosophic basis of our devo- 
tion to this community endeavor. What is 
its meaning? What is its purpose? We will 
talk about the spiritual foundation on 
which it rests and the practical matters it 
accomplishes. I must confess that I do not 
feel altogether comfortable in my present 
role. I am not s rabbi nor a social worker, 
and I prefer to leave the pulpit to the rabbis 
and ministers. But, in the tradition of our 
faith, it is the rabbi's duty to teach and it 
is the layman's privilege and obligation to 
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afirm what he has learned—and this points 
up another principle we share. I know of 
no more proper place than a synagogue, 
church, temple, or chapel to speak about 
matters which concern the welfare fund and 
no more appropriate person to carry the re- 
sponsibility of speaking than the chairman 
of the campaign. 


HOLINESS THROUGH SOCIAL JUSTICE 


A passionate belief in and concern for jus- 
tice for all men is inherent in Judaism. It 
stems, not alone from the immortal utter- 
ances of the Biblical prophets, but from the 
fundamental nature of the Jewish faith. It 
stems first and foremost from the Jewish 
concepts of God, His universe and His 
greatest creation, man. In our faith, we are 
taught that man is created in the image of 
God. Therefore, man is fundamentally good 
and he must seek for personal holiness. In 
some spiritual faiths, men believe that they 
may attain that holiness in their devotion 
to God and through acceptance of the sacri- 
fice of a man who through his sacrifice 
cleansed them of all sin, But in our faith, 
man's relationship to man may even tran- 
scend in importance his relationship to God— 
man's transgression against his fellow man 
cannot be atoned by devotion to God nor 
by the sacrifice of another man—he must 
atone to the man whom he has trans- 
gressed. Man can attain the holiness he 
seeks only through social morality and jus- 
tice. Man is privileged to take an active 
role in determining the direction he follows 
in the path of life—he may follow the path 
of good or of evil, He is not the victim of 
predetermined destiny; he does have the 
right to choose his course. Man seeks the 
better life for himself and his family—this 
privilege he may enjoy only so long as he 
accepts a responsibility, the obligation of 
consideration for the rights of his fellow 
man. This, in simple terms, is the mean- 
ing of the fundamental concepts of our 
spiritual faith. This, in essence, is the tra- 
dition of Judaism, and of America, 

From the fundamental concepts of Indi- 
vidual dignity and freedom, of equality, and 
of universal brotherhood has grown the 
concept of tzedakah, the Hebrew word which 
means righteousness, In classical Hebrew, 
there is no word meaning charity. In the 
Torah, our Bible, and in the Talmud, there 
is no reference to anything meaning char- 
ity—there is reference only to tzedakah, 
which means righteous or just giving. So 
we speak only of tzedaknh, not the benevo- 
lence of the generous, nor the bounty of the 
arrogant, but the righteousness and moral 
behavior of the fortunate and the humble. 
What we do is not pure altrulsm—it is the 
correction of inequity—the fulfillment of 
Justice. Man is only the custodian of his 
worldly goods—he has the obligation of 
sharing his good fortune with those who are 
less fortunate and even he who receives, he 
who may be on rellef, has the obligation of 
sharing with him who is even less fortunate. 


ABUNDANCE IMPOSES RESPONSIBILITY 


Through all the years of recorded his- 
tory there have been assaults on our concepts 
of freedom and dignity. Our spiritual fore- 
fathers understood the course of history and 
knew well how to teach it. They taught 
their children, and admonished them to 
teach their children In turn, and to continue 
to repeat the story each Passover, so that 
each of us would remember that we were 
once slaves in Egypt and the Almighty 
brought us forth into freedom and dignity, 
not alone the generations of antiquity, but 
even you and me in this generation, Is 
there any more effective way to teach us 
humility? Is there any more compelling rea- 
son for remaining alert and on guard against 
the onslaughts of those who would enslave 
by dictatorship, persecution, or oppression? 
Do we, who understand justice and mercy, - 
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need to be reminded that we must be con- 
cerned about the poverty and disease of 
others, of whatever color or creed, in our 
own midst or in distant lands? Do we need 
to be reminded that we must be concerned 
about the economic and political enslave- 
ment of others? Should we not be concerned 


about the status of Jews everywhere and for 


thelr security and survival in Israel? Do we 
not share a spiritual heritage, a common 
interest, and a common destiny? Does not 
the security of all of us and the peace of the 
World depend upon these concerns? Does 
not our own abundance and the abundance 
of America Impose a responsibility? 

And so we are guided by the moral con- 
cepts and precepts of our spiritual faith and 
by the principles of American democracy; 
we understand our responsibilities and be- 
lieve in them and we demonstrate that un- 
derstanding and belief by voluntary partici- 
Pation in and contribution to the welfare 
fund. Through 166 agencies, 90 of them 
local and national, we heal the sick; we re- 
habilitate the handicapped; we feed and 
clothe the destitute; we promote better in- 

p relations; we strengthen our spirit- 
ual faith through education; we contribute 
to the culture of Americà and promote good 
Citizenship; and, we rescue those who seek 
to leave the oblivion of communism. Thus 
We strengthen our local community, Jewish 
and non-Jewish; we strengthen our Nation 
through protection of the civil rights and 
liberties of all citizens; and we contribute 
to world peace through an extension of for- 
eign aid and through our support of the 
democracy of Israel. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES MAKE FOR BETTER 
AMERICANS 

I want to mention only briefly a few of 
our activities in our community, 
Through our health institutions, such as 
the Cedars of Lebanon hospital, we pro- 
Vide facilities for care of physical and men- 
tal illness for those who cannot afford to 
Pay and for those who can, for Jew and non- 
Jew alike. We train young physicians and 
We contribute to knowledge through re- 
Search. Through the Bureau of Jewish Edu- 
cation, we subsidize many of our religious 
Schools and thus assure our children of the 
knowledge, blessings and security of our 
Spiritual faith, and through our centers we 
make a contribution to the culture of Amer- 

and to the understanding and mainte- 
nance of good American citizenship. 

Bigotry and persecution recognize no na- 
tional or State boundaries. When these go 
Unchecked, they lend to a brenkdown of law 
and order, and lawlessness ultimately en- 
Bulfs every person and every group. Few of 
— are made aware of the dangers which 

ace us constantly. The bigot and hate- 
Monger is constantly at work and alert to 
peportunity. If he attacks the Negro or the 
ew; thinking them most vulnerable, and if 
he is successful, he will attack the Catholic 
next, and all other groups in turn, Adolf 
Hitler did not stop with the Jews—ih fact, 
hs attacked the Jews because they repre- 
sented the very fountainhend of the Judeo- 
Christian civilization which he was deter- 
to destroy. I do not need to belabor 
the segregation issue in the South, nor the 
bombings of Jewish temples and centers— 
these dangers to law and order are self- 
evident, ‘The issue of segregation is not a 
Jewish tssue—it is a moral issue for all 
ans. When our human relations or- 
tions, the American Jewish Commit- 
and the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, and others, speak out on this 
issue, it is because we cannot remain 
ailent—we cannot ignore our spiritual herit- 
age. If we permit impairment of the rights 
and liberties of any minority, we endanger 
the security of all. We must keep alive the 
hope and dream and reality of American 
equality and freedom. 
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Now I wish to talk about our activities in 
the overseas area. Through the United Jew- 
ish Appeal we give aid to peoples in 25 coun- 
tries outside of Israel. I visited Morocco in 
February. One does not begin to visualize 
the full meaning of squalor and filth and 
stench until one visits Morocco. Even a 
doctor enn hardly appreciate the utter de- 
structiveness. of widespread communicable 
disease until you see the people of Morocco. 
One doesn't understand the degradation of 
abject poverty nor the hopelessness of broad 
ignorance until one views Morocco. The 
activities of our agencies which care for the 
health, rehabilitative, nutritional and edu- 
cational needs of the destitute Jews of Mo- 
roceo are truly awe-inspiring and thrilling. 
Only the most phlegmatic and callous could 
fall to be affected by the scenes I saw. Our 
Government considers Morocco of tremen- 
dous political and strategic importance to 
the free world. I have talked to American 
consular and embassy Officials in Morocco, 
France and Austria on a number of occasions 
during the three trips I’ve made in the past 
5 years. They regard our activities warmly 
and consider them an extension of the for- 
eign aid program carried out by our own 
Government, 

ISRAEL A BASTION OF DEMOCRACY 


What does Israel mean to America and the 
free world? When the ancient land of Israel 
was laid waste and its people dispersed, bar- 
barism struck the very cradle of Western 
civilization. For 19 centuries the spiritual 
heirs of that civilization were assaulted and 
bruised for no reason other than their ad- 
herence to a faith which their assailants 
professed but did not practice. The carnage 
wrought by Nazi Germany finally outraged 
the conscience of the civilized world. How 
could man be so mad? How could the civil- 
ized world stand by and remain indifferent 
to the slaughter of millions of innocent men, 
women, children and even babies? Could 
we ever fully atone for this transgression? 
The blood of Abel did indeed cry out from 
the ground. Justice and mercy demanded 
the establishment of a land where the op- 
pressed and persecuted could be permitted 
to fulfill their lives in dignity and in free- 
dom. No event in recorded history can 
match in magnitude and significance the 
prophetic reestablishment of the State of 
Israel. No people in history has suffered the 
oppression and persecution meted out to the 
Jews. No people in history has had the 
spiritual strength to withstand such abhor- 
rent assaults and still arise from the ashes 
of despair. — 

Ours is indeed a generation of good for- 
tune to have lived to see the day of redemp- 
tion and to have had some part in its reali- 
zation. Israel is a bastion of democracy in 
a corner of the world which has been 
troubled for 2,000 years. Isrkel is shining 
proof of what even a small nation may 
achieve under freedom. Israel lay desolate 
and was virtual desert 50 years ago. It had 
hardly begun to show much sign of develop- 
ment 25 years ago. Eleven years ago when 
the state was reestablished, it had a popula- 
tion of 600,000 Jews and 200,000 Arabs. 
Since then it has been able to develop and 
thrive despite two wars and despite taking 
in and absorbing nearly 1 million people who 
had no other place to go, That is, they had 
little choice if they wished to survive. In 
the past 5 months alone, it has accepted 
20,000 newcomers’ from Eastern Europe. 
Comparable figures for our own country 
based on relative populations would mean an 
immigration of 1,750,000 in only 5 months. 
Even we in mighty America might find the 
absorption of such a large number in such a 
short period difficult. 

WHAT ISRAEL MEANS TO ME 

I have visited Israel twice in the past 5 
years. It is a tiny land with a mighty 
spirit. I have seen the miracle in action. 
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How does one summarize Israel? Should I 
describe the beauty of its landscape which 
resembles our own familiar California—the 
sheer beauty of Halfa, Mount Carmel and 
the port which looks like San Francisco— 
the beauty of Lake Kinneret, known as the 
Sea of Galilee, which resembles Tahoe—the 
white sandy beaches of Tel Aviv, Herzliya, 
and Natanya—the lush green growth of the 
Jezreel Valley which is Israel's breadbasket— 
the heavenly majesty of Jerusalem and its 
hills which resemble nothing else in the 
world—the sheer virgin beauty of the Negev 
viewed from the air, mountains and rocks 
and desert much like our own, or the flat 
beach and little more than primitive port 
of Eilat where within 1 or 2 miles one looks 
at Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia as one 
turns in different directions? 

Shall I describe the degree of industriali- 
zation which includes manufacturing or as- 
sembling all the things necessary in a mod- 
ern civilization patterned on our own? 
Should I talk about the simple clean beauty 
of its homes of white, pink, or blue stucco 
with tiled roofs of varying colors, or the 
magnificent reinforced concrete apartment 
houses or the country club at Savyon near 
Tel Aviv? Shall we talk about the farms, 
individual, and cooperative, and the orange 
groves which look and smell like ours used 
to before we began to subdivide them? 

Shall we talk about the kibbutzim and 
their meaning in the development and de- 
fense of Israel? Shall we talk about the 


and universities, the breathtaking view of 
the new campus of the Hebrew University 
at Givath Ram just outside of Jerusalem— 
the wonderful new campus of Technion on 
Mount Carmel where important research 
work in engineering is going on, including 
projects under the auspices of the U.S. Navy, 
or the basic scientific research, including 
atomic research and nuclear physics, going on 
at the Weizmann Institute amongst the 
orange groves of Rehovoth? 

Shall I tell you about the culture of Tel 
Aviy, the theater, music, and art? Shall we 
talk about the democratic Government of 
Israel, its Parliament where Jewish and Mos- 
lem representatives sit together? Shall I try 
to describe the emotions felt when one views 
Mount Zion where the tomb of King David 
supposedly lies, or the distant view of Beth- 
lehem across a green valley of Jordan, or the 
Dead Sea scrolis in the guarded vault of the 
Hebrew University, or the simple well of 
Abraham in Beersheba, or the drive down the 
Via Maris which was the ancient highway 
between Egypt and Mesopotamia where so 
many historic battles were fought, or Ash- 
kelon where lived the Philistines, or Naza- 
reth, Cana, and Galilee so dear to the hearts 
of Christians, or the Crusader towers and 
the Roman Aqueduct, or the fortifications of 
Acre which Napoleon stormed unsuccessfully, 
or Beat Shearim near Halfa where the tombs 
of the Northern Sanhedrin have been un- 
covered in the past 3 years and where sup- 
posedly lie the sarcophaguses of two of our 
great rabbis, Hillel and Judah the Prince 
of Safad, the medieval city to which Spanish 
Jews returned after the Inquisition, or the 
simple tomb of Maimonides in ancient Tibe- 
rias? 7 
Shall I describe the sturdy army of young 
men and women, the navy in the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea and the air force fying 
in modern machines over the ancient land 
of the prophets? Shall we talk about the 
unhappiness and frustration of the 90 per- 
cent on whom is imposed the burdensome 
dogma of the unyielding 10 percent of 
orthodoxy? Shall I tell you about the 
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miserable slums of the maabarot, the transi- 
tion camps, where 18,000 families still live, 
or, the squalor of the oriental Jewish squat- 
ters in the slums of Jerusalem? Israel is 
all of these things, but above all it is peo- 
ple, oriental and Western, old settlers, new 
immigrants and refugees. But even more, it 
is youth, magnificent youth, born of pioneers, 
dedicated to a glorious cause, people of 
character, bearing, courage, fearlessness, and 
determination. All humankind must take 
pride in the courage, dedication, and selfless 
devotion of this people. Only a mind dis- 
torted by hate and fear can fall to under- 
stand the importance of Israel in the family 
of free nations. Only a soul without mercy 
can fail to want to play a part in the re- 
building of such a nation. The United 
Jewish Welfare Fund is devoted to that 
purpose, 
WE CHOOSE REDEMPTION 

I wish there were time to tell you about 
the recent exodus of Jews from Rumania. 
Twenty thousand people have reached Israel 
in the past few months and although emigra- 
tion from Rumania has temporarily ceased, 
we have much evidence and feel assured that 
possibly 100,000 may reach Israel this year. 
The story of this exodus is a dramatic one. 
The impact of this tremendous mass move- 
ment of people struck us this past January— 
the tremendous responsibilities for ourselves 
and for Israel appeared heavy indeed and it 
was for that reason that I visited Vienna in 
January so that I could see for myself just 
what was happening. I will not go into 
much detail. These people are, in the main, 
young and vigorous, possessing extraordinary 
professional and scientific skills, people who 
have lived under communism and have 
seized the opportunity to reject it. 

They arrive penniless in Vienna—ours is 
the burden of transporting them to Israel, 
to feed and house them, to provide for their 
education in Hebrew, the language of 
Israel and to help Israel absorb them into 
the economy of the nation. The financial 
burden on the people of Israel is tremen- 
dous but their sacrifice is gladly given. 
This exodus is far from being tragic. For 
years we have talked about cracking the 
Iron Curtain, about liberating the millions 
of enslaved souls imprisoned behind it. In 
the days of Hitler, the vast majority of 
Jews were trapped—there was precious little 
that we were prepared to do for them and 
there was no country which would admit 
large numbers without restriction—6 mil- 
lion of them were slaughtered—since then 
the Communists have kept the remnants of 
them impounded—now there is an opening 
in the gate, and there is an Israel which 
bids them to come, 

Are we now to be the ones who say to 
them that they cannot leave lands of op- 
pression because we refuse to help? We do 
not need to reopen the ovens of Hitler to 
see things in clearer perspective. Our 
choice Is clear—we choose life not death— 
we choose redemption not oblivion. 

If my talk has seemed emotional in part, 
I offer no apology. I believe that a little 
emotion helps to clarify thinking. Human 
reason which is not touched by human 
emotion often functions like a machine 
which has not been lubricated. Many of 
us do not wish to be reminded of the sordid 
chapters in history, We do not wish to 
relieve the squalor—the filth—the stench of 
the concentration camps and despicable 
brutality of the inhuman Nazi butchers. I 
do not suggest that we should relive these 
constantly but we are not permitted to for- 
get entirely because our world has not yet 
reached the millenium—there are people 
living under despotism and there are people 
who are desperately hungry and ili and 
naked. 
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THE UNITED JEWISH WELFARE FUND: A WAY 
OF LIVE 


I think it important from time to time 
to search one’s mind for meaning and pur- 
pose in living. When in November 1957 my 
wife and I stood before the Paris memorial 
monument to the 6 million martyred Jews 
and viewed the documentary evidence of 
Nazi butchery, we wept, because these were 
our kin who were slaughtered. We would 
have been terribly angered if they had been 
Chinese, but we were both angered and an- 
guished because these might have been our 
parents and they might have been us and 
our son. We were determined to do some- 
thing to prevent this from happening again. 
There must be more in living than a con- 
stant feverish desire for oozing comfort and 
dripping prosperity. The words of Micah 
come to mind: 

“He has told thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justice and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 

Can we who have so much be so unmind- 
ful of our brothers, of whatever color or 
creed, who need so little? We must have 
a sense of perspective and a balanced sense 
of values; we must serve our fellow men and 
make our contribution to the continued 
blessing of a world at peace. Only then 
can we assure these blessings for ourselves 
and for our children and for all others. 
This is not a burden—it is a responsibility. 
The United Jewish Welfare Fund is more 
than the fund-raising arm of the Jewish 
community, It is a great unifying force. 
It expresses the mind and conscience, the 
heart and will of the Jewish community. 
It serves us all, rich and poor alike. It asks 
of us only understanding and compassion. 
This we give with full sincerity. We do 
count our blessings. We are glad that we 
can help. 


Traffic Safety Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years a Special Subcommittee 
on Traffic Safety of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
been investigating the tragic deaths on 
our Nation's streets and highways. 
These investigations have certainly 
proved beyond a doubt that there is an 
urgent need for promoting safety on the 
highways. No one will deny that our 
most precious asset is the lives of our 
people—yet no war or calamity has taken 
so many of those lives as traffic accidents. 

The Safety First Club of Maryland, a 
nonprofit organization dedicated to traf- 
fic safety, consists of a group of citizens 
and officials of Maryland who are doing 
an excellent job of making people con- 
scious of the need to stop the slaughter 
on our highways. 

However, traffic safety is not just a 
Maryland problem. We need to make 
each and every automobile driver con- 
scious of the fact that it is personal 
responsibility to drive safely for the pro- 
tection of himself and his fellow citizens, 

The Traffic Safety Club of Baltimore 


August 20 


has adopted a resolution urging that a 
commemorative traffic safety stamp be 
issued to focus the attention of the Na- 
tion on the need for safety on our streets 
and highways. I heartily concur in this 
idea and urge that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral give this matter serious considera- 
tion. I would like to point out that a 
special stamp was issued to promote 
wildlife conservation, and certainly hu- 
man life is of even greater importance, 
The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION FOR A COMMEMORATIVE TRAFFIC 
SAFETY POSTAGE Stamp ADOPTED BY SAFETY 
Fmst CLUB or MARYLAND, INC. 


Whereas grim statistics show that 1,081,- 
600 people lost their lives in the United 
States of America between January 1, 1925, 
and January 1, 1958, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council; and 

Whereas the tragic traffic toll for 1958 
comprised 36,700 fatalities, 2,825,000 Inju- 
ries, with 1 out of every 61 Americans 
killed or injured on the highway; and 

Whereas the Safety First Club of Mary- 
land, Inc., nonprofit organization crusading 
for safety on our streets and highways, is 
campaigning that “Murder, Incorporated" of 
the highways must be arrested: Be it there- 
fore : 

Resolved, That the Safety First Club of 
Maryland, Inc., goes on record to urge the 
issuance of a commemorative postage stamp 
on the theme of traffic safety, in keeping 
with the idea originated by the Wisconsin 
State Legislature. 

The Safety First Club of Maryland, Inc., 
recommends such a traffic safety stamp be 
issued so as to focus the attention of the 
American people on a great problem, and 
stimulate all citizens to join the crusade for 
safety to protect their own lives, their dear 
ones, their neighbors, and their fellow Amer- 
icans. 


Crucial Housing Problem Confronting 
Elderly Citizens 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an in- 
formative and effective editorial from the 
Oregon Journal of Portland of August 16, 
1959, entitled “Housing Problem for 
Elderly.” 


This editorial effectively emphasizes 
the wisdom of the Senate in retaining 
within the new housing bill, S. 2539, the 
provision for a $50 million revolving fund 
to provide some measure of shelter for 
families of low income over 62 years of 
age. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 

HOUSING PROBLEM FOR ELDERLY 

The 10 percent sample survey of housing 
units now occupied by the 5,000 elderly Port- 
land residents who are dependent wholly or 
in part on old age assistance shows that 75 
percent of them are substandard dwellings 
that violate one or more city codes, In large 
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measure these people live in housing that 
fails to meet ordinary Federal, State, and 
local regulations requiring “decent, safe and 
sanitary” quarters, 

This shameful disclosure, made by Gene 
Rossman, manager of the Housing Authority 
of Portland, which made the survey at the 
request of Mayor Schrunk and with the co- 
operation of the Portland Development Com- 
mission, Indicates the need for up to 200 ad- 
ditional units of low-rent public housing for 
the elderly. With other factors, it shows the 
need for up to 400 units. And that is with- 
out reference to persons displaced by the new 
urban renewal program in southwest Port- 
land and the new freeway program through- 
out the metropolitan area. 

The survey shows that our elderly old age 
assistance recipients now occupy 107 dwelling 
units infested with vermin, rodents, debris, 
filth or garbage. It disclosed 161 cases of 
inadequate ventilation, 137 units with unsafe 
stairways, 49 with sinks not in working con- 
dition, 47 with inadequate plumbing and 168 
with walls and ceilings in bad repair. More 
than 30 percent of all dwellings checked are 
in: violation of three or more building code 
requirements. 

In announcing results of the survey. Ross- 
man also disclosed that the monthly old age 
assistance benefits of those checked ranges 
from around 673 to 6140 with the average 
gross monthly family incomes of the aged old 
age assistance recipients running just under 
$100. Thus it will be very difficult to find 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing within 
their means, unless low rent public housing 
is provided. 

On the basis of this sample survey, ft is 
felt by housing authority and development 
commission staffs that there is an actual and 
critical need for additional low rent housing, 
especially for the elderly, starting on the 
close-in West Side, where the largest number 
of old age nasistance recipients Is located. 

Thus the housing authority is proceeding 
with studies of possible West Side sites, 
Probably for multilevel structures, with the 
assistance of an advisory study committee 
Made up of representatives of social agen- 
cles and community service groups. 

The Journal has that the hous- 
ing problems of the elderly, low income 
group have been serious, aspecially since 
large numbers of them have been or are 
being displaced by the Memorial Coliseum 
Project on the near East Side, the urban re- 
newal project in the South Auditorium area, 

the new freeway projects. But it had 
not realized until results of the on-the- 
ground survey became available that the 
Problem already compels prompt remedial 
action without relation to displaced persons. 

Now that we have the facts, the city, oper- 
ating through Housing Authority of Port- 

and the development commission, 
should waste no time in completing its search 
for sites and the type of public housing that 
is suitable and fensible for its elderly.. dis- 
Placed, and needy citizens who cannot pos- 
Sibly und enough privately owned, decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing within their 
ability to pay. 


Reappointment of Admiral Burke Is 
Tribute to His Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


s or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


i Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
gave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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the San Diego Evening Tribune of Au- 

gust 8, 1959. 

REAPPOINTMENT OF ADMIRAL BURKE Is TRIBUTE 
TO His LEADERSHIP 


The reappointment of Adm. Arleigh A. 
Burke to an unprecedented third, 2-year 
term as Chief of Naval Operations ts good 
news, T 

It Is welcomed by all Americans who like 
to see top-notch talent In top-level jobs. 

It ts welcomed by the admiral’s many 
friends in San Diego and around the Nation 
who see in the reappointment a well-deserved 
tribute to Burke's handling of a complex job. 

He has been Chief of Naval Operations 
since August 17, 1955. He was reappointed 
in 1957, and today for a third term which 
will run until 1961. 

These years cover a period of fantastic 
technological development and of swiftly 
changing defense concepts. 

Burke, as Chief of Naval Operations, has 
been an effective exponent of the Navy's ex- 
panding role in the changing world of today 
and tomorrow. 

He has always been articulate when it 
comes to the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
national defense, 

It is fortunate that his tours as Chief of 


Naval Operations have coincided with the _ 


rapid development and employment of mis- 
siles. He is no newcomer to this field which 
is assuming an ever-larger place in the Na- 
tion's overall defense concept. 

And the Navy will need a knowing and 
effective spokesman in working out its role 
in the use of missiles. Already it has pro- 
posed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Space Command. 

This proposal makes sense. It is based on 
the same philosophy as the Joint Chiefs, 
whose combined experience and specialties 
give this country’s defense so much vitality 
and flexibility. 

It is a means of insuring that the looming 
space and missile picture won't be hogged 
by a single service—the Air Force, to mince 
no words—but that all will have a part to 
play in the best defense of America. 

We should remember that the mere con- 
ception of a space vehicle uses a “technology 
which is quite familar to the Navy.” 

The Navy pioneered nuclear propulsion 
with its atomic submarines. The nuclear- 
powered space yehicle of the future will draw 
heavily on the know-how which the Navy 
was first to learn and use. 

The suggestion by the Air Force that the 
Navy's Polaris fleet ballistic missile be put 
under its command is the tipoff on a trend 
that the Navy Intends to reverse with its 
soundly conceived unified space command. 

The perils to peace, the responsibilities to 
ourselves and to other free peoples, sre too 
enormous to permit the Navy, or the Army, 
to be relegated to brushfire organizations. 

The Navy can do this Job, if called upon. 
And it is superbly prepared for the bigger 
roles, too, if necessary. 

Admiral Burke is the right man. as Chief 
of Naval Operations, to see that this capa- 
bility is unimpaired. And the American peo- 
ple can be grateful that the right man con- 
tinues to head the first line of defense in 
trying times. 


Riotinz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call to the attention 


ORD, I include the following article from of the Senate an editorial entitled Law 
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of the Land Forbids Rioting,” published 
in the Greenville (S.C.) News of August 
15, 1959. 

I think the editorial makes an excel- 
lent presentation of the general break- 
down of respect for law and order in 
areas where integration has been forced 
upon people. The editorial emphasizes ` 
in a concise manner what I have been 
saying to the Senate for several weeks 
now. Isincerely regret that I have been 
forced to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate various out- 
breaks of violations, hatred, and prej- 
udice which have occurred in the large 
metropolitan areas where forced inte- 
gration is practiced; but I know of no 
other way that I can best convince the 
Members of the Senate from those areas 
that forced integration is wrong. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Aug. 15, 1959 
“LAW OF THE LAND” Forsins RIOTING 

A large number of organizations, whose 
activities are coordinated in many instances, 
are working, so they say, for the improvement 
of the lot of minority groups. The best 
known of these are the NAACP and the Urban 

e. 

But the great weakness of these organiza- 
tions is that their efforts are devoted almost 
entirely to forcing Negroes into the society 
of whites where they are unwelcome and 
where the Negroes would be Ill at ease at 
best. 

They would do it despite the fact that, in 
the case of the schools, integration brings 
about a deterioration of educational stand- 
ards which deprives the whites of their 
tights to the best possible education and 
helps the Negro pupils little if at all; in the 
case of housing, it brings only riotous pro- 
tests from the whites in the invaded neigh- 
borhoods and improves the living standards 
of the Negroes not one bit. 

These are the persis who tell whites all 
over the country t they should integrate 
the races In the schools and everywhere else, 
wholesale and forthwith. But they heed not 
the fruits of integratlon They have done 
little or nothing to prepare the people they 
pretend to be trying to help for social change. 

They say, to the South in particular, that 
integration is the “law of the land” and 
must be obeyed. T 

But what say they to the repeated assaults 
in New York City's black Ghetto, Harlem, on 
police officers trying to enforce not only the 
law of the land but the law of the city? 

Last Sunday, a mob estimated to number 
as many as 300 Negroes attempted to inter- 
fere with New York City police officers as 
they sought to arrest a Negro man and 
woman on whose premises they had found 
a large quantity of bootleg whisky. The 
pair, who had different names and could not 
have been man and wife, already were under 
bond for a similar charge. 

Before reinforcements could be brought 
in, the two officers attempting to make the 
arrest had been manhandled, one of them 
was almost stabbed with a pair of shears 
and their clothing partly torn from their 
backs. 

Several weeks ago, two white police officers 
were injured by shots from one of their own 
pistols as a Negro mob tried to keep them 
from arresting a drunken Puerto Rican 
woman who had gone berserk in a restau- 
rant. 

This is the kind of thing Senator OLIN 
D. Jounston of South Carolina has been 
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bringing to the attention of the U.S. Sen- 
ate in his heated exchanges with the liberal 
New Yorker, Senator KEATING. 

The brutal truth is that these incidents 
are but symptoms of restlessness and dis- 
respect for law and order (indeed, ignorance 
of what constitutes law and order, is a more 
accurate description). New York is ripe for 
the worst racial strife this country has ever 
seen. 

Integration is not the answer to these 
problems. Nor is public housing to replace 
the slum dwellings, for the record shows 
that transplanted slum dwellers soon turn 
new public housing units into slums, 

These incidents and the conditions which 
form their backdrop constitute a challenge 
to those who are genuinely interested in the 
advancement of colored people. 

If they could forget integration lawsuits 
for a while and channel the funds they 
would thus save into educational programs, 
the NAACP and the Urban League would 
begin to make real progress. They could 
even count on contributions for such pur- 
poses from those who are now opposing 
them in the courts. 

They should teach their people to co- 
operate with law enforcement officers in the 
discharge of their legitimate duties. ‘They 
should attack the underlying causes of the 
excessive rate of illegitimate births among 
Negroes and the crime rates which are out 
of all proportion to their numbers in the 
total population. 

Had they done this from the beginning, 
instead of fomenting lawsuits based on false 
premises to force mixing of the races, they 
might haye achieved equal rights for all 
without court decrees. 


President Eisenhower Should Keep a 
Scorecard on His Sure-Fire No. 1 Issue 
for Winning in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
OF DELAWARE , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 
Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 


would be well, I think, if the President 
would keep a scorecard on his very own 


administration’s record of economy 


which he recently described to a $100-a- 
plate Republican dinner in Washington, 
D.C., as the most important single issue 
for winning the election in 1960. 

Here are several items which he would 
certainly have to include on such a score- 


card. I am, of course, very interested 


in economy myself, and so I am quite 
willing to help the President keep score. 
In fact, I invite all of my colleagues to 
help me in keeping a complete account 
of the President's performance in re- 
spect to the issue of economy. 

It is reported that the Air Force and 
the Navy have decided to abandon the 
program for the development of a high- 
energy aircraft fuel. The administra- 
tion, according to reports, based their 
cocan, in teres at beasts on the ground 

ey no further 
for the project. Leas eits 

Chairman OveRTON Brooks, of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
said the other day: 
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Our committee is Interested in determin- 
ing why it took the services 5 years and 
some $200 million to determine they had 
no requirement for the fuel. 


This is, indeed, a most interesting sub- 
ject. Ali of us, of course, are aware that 
President Eisenhower told the Congress 
earlier this year: ; 

Research and development in high-energy 
fuels for air-breathing engines continues to 
be a high-priority program in which NASA 
and other Government agencies are coop- 
erating. 


This is, indeed, a most fascinating 
subject. All of us, of course, received 
the report on the activities of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration which the President forwarded 
to the Congress earlier this year in 
which it was stated: 

Research and development in high-energy 
fuels for air-breathing engines continues to 
be a high-priority program in which NASA 
and other Government agencies are co- 
operating. 


In the planning stage is the transfer 
of a program for building 720 M-60 
tanks from the Chrysler Delaware de- 
fense plant in Newark, Del., to Detroit. 

The Defense Department pleaded for 
months for the Congress to authorize a 
spending program of nearly $40 billion in 
the current budget. 

Now that the Congress has authorized 
their budget the Defense Department is 
spending this money like it grew on a 
money bush. 

The move from the Lenape ordnance 
plant at Newark would probably add as 
much as $5 million on the order for 720 
M-60's. 

If the President really believes as 
much in economy as he says, he is going 
to have to do more than make speeches 
on the subject to $100-a-plate rallies of 
the Republican Party in which he points 
out what a fine winning issue it is. 

It is a winning issue, certainly, but if 
the performance rating of this adminis- 
tration is as low as these two items and 
many others we are all familiar with 
clearly indicate, then the President may 
not be on the winning team next year. 

A third item which President Eisen- 
hower should certainly look into is the 
recently revealed extravagance in run- 
ning the White House itself. President 
Eisenhower spends twice as much to run 
this as President Truman did. During 
Truman's last year, his operating ex- 
penses came to $2,467,000. This is “small 
potatoes“ compared to the $5,013,750 
which President Eisenhower spent in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

Or, President Eisenhower might well 
investigate the fact that whereas Presi- 
dent Truman spent only $6,703,000 on 
the entire Executive Office—which in- 
cludes the Budget Bureau, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, National Security 
Council, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers—this cost the country $52,736,- 
250 last year, and the President asked 
the Congress this year for $91,880,000. 

Another place where President Eisen- 
hower could save money—if he really was 
interested in saving money and not in 
just trying to make a partisan issue of 
economy—is in the 99 limousines and 
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heavy sedans which have been assigned 
to leading officials of this administration. 
These are the cars they use when they 
come to the Congress to plead for $40 
billions for the defense budget, and for 
other billions. 

At the present time, not only do the 
President, the Secretaries of the several 
Departments, and the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have limousines, 
but the Pentagon has a total of 37, of 
which 14 alone are assigned to various 
Assistant Secretaries. 

If this practice were extended to the 
Members of Congress, and it is the Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress whom the 
President accuses of being “spenders,” 
then there would immediately be 436 
limousines for the Members of the House 
of Representatives and 100 limousines 
for the Members of the Senate. 

Senator JOHN. SPARKMAN revealed re- 
cently that 20 big corporations get one- 
half of all defense contracts. Actually, 
official figures reveal that 100 firms get 
74 percent of all defense contracts. 

The costs of all defense contracts have 
skyrocketed. They have, in fact, gone 
higher and further than any American 
missile which the Defense Department 
has launched at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

Part of these costs, which the admin- 
istration has done absolutely nothing to 
stop, are due to the entertainment which 
the companies which get these multi- 
million-dollar contracts lavish on high 
officials of this administration, 

As a matter of fact, testimony was 
heard in Washington last week that in- 
side influence and maneuvering by big 
companies was responsible for letting the 
Soviet Union get their sputnik missiles 
into the air months before we did. 

It has been brought out by the in- 
vestigating subcommittee headed by our 
colleague, Chairman Hésert, that the 
“munitions lobby,“ made up of over 700 
high-salaried retired generals and ad- 
mirals, enjoys rare and expensive priv- 
ileges which are often paid for by the 
public. 

It has been brought out that this group 
of high-ranking brass draws pensions as 
high as $12,000 annually, to which their 
contributions were nil. In addition, 
they are permitted to hold down indus- 
trial jobs paying as much as $75,000 an- 
nually. 

But if some poor fellow drawing social 
security earns more than $100 a month 
on the side, he is no longer entitled to 
social security benefits. Incidentally, he 
contributed to his pension. 

This is class legislation of the kind we 
would expect to find only in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is a matter of record that the Con- 
gress in the past 5 years has reduced 
President Eisenhower's budget by $10,- 
600 million. 

The President has constantly warned 
about back-door financing by the Demo- 
cratic Congress, but, as a matter of fact, 
has actually requested $6,400 million in 
such funds. z 

This session of the Congress will soon 
be over, and the score will be added at 
that time. The Eisenhower record will 
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be shown to be one of free spending, 
rather than economy. 

As a political issue in 1960 the Eisen- 
hower economy record will not be worth 
a plugged nickel. 


Text of Declaration of Santiago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the Organization of American 
States completed its conference at San- 
tiago yesterday, 

Upon adjournment, the Foreign Min- 
isters endorsed a declaration “expressing 
the general aspirations of the American 
people to live in peace under the protec- 
tion of democratic institutions, free from 
all interference and totalitarian influ- 
ence.” 

Although the conference faced serious 
and difficult problems, I believe that, 
overall, it marks real progress among 
the nations of the Americas toward re- 
solving differences, cementing relations 
and laying the groundwork for dealing 
with difficulties in the future. 

Once again, our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Christian Herter, has turned in a top 
Performance. In a brief tenure of office, 
the Secretary has faced most difficult 
Problems—first at Geneva, and now at 
Santiago. Through these experiences— 
during which great responsibility rested 
upon his shoulders—the Secretary has 
demonstrated high qualities of astute- 
ness, remarkable capability, and sound 
judgment. All in all, during the as- 
sumption of the position of Secretary of 
State under conditions which would have 
tried the mettle of any man, and which 
bore one of the great responsibilities in 
World diplomacy, the Secretary has con- 
tinued to do honor to his high office. 

The progress that was made at Santi- 
ago, I am sure, is also a tribute to the 
relentless efforts and dedication which 
he brings to his job. 

We recognize, of course, that we in the 
Western Hemisphere still face complex 
Problems in promoting ever-better rela- 
tionships between our countries—par- 
ticularly in instances where forms of 
government differ. 

Rightly, the declaration of Santiago 
Stressed the desirability of all govern- 
ments adhering to the precept of non- 
interference in the affairs of other na- 
tions, Moreover, it again emphasized— 
as has been our own U.S. policy—that, to 
the greatest degree possible, the people 
of a nation should be allowed the great- 
est maximum amount of “voice in the 
Operations of their government.” 

Recognizing that the conference marks 
one more step of progress toward resolv- 
ing Western Hemisphere problems and 
Promoting security and progress for the 
future, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the text of the Declaration printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1959] 
Text OF DECLARATION OF SANTIAGO 

Sant1aco, CHILE, August 18—Following is 
the text of the Declaration of Santiago ap- 
proved today at the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of the American States: 

The fifth meeting of consultation of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs; 

Expressing the general aspiration of the 
American peoples to live in peace under the 
protection of democratic institutions, free 
from all intervention and all totalitarian 
influence; and 

Considering: 

That the faith of the peoples of America 
in the effective exercise of representative 
democracy is the best vehicle for the promo- 
tion of their social and political progress 


(Resolution XCV of the 10th Inter-Ameri- - 
ean Conference), while well-planned and 


intensive development of the economies of 
the American countries and improvement in 
the standard of living of their peoples repre- 
sent the best and firmest foundation of 
which the practical exercise of democracy 
and the stabilization of their institutions 
can be established (resolutions of the special 
committee to study the formulation of new 
measures for economic cooperation) ; 

That in Resolution XXXII, the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 
for the purpose of safeguarding peace and 
maintaining mutual respect among states, 
among other things, resolved to reaffirm their 
decision to maintain and further effective 
social and economic policy for the purpose 
of raising the standard of living of their 
peoples, and their conviction that only under 
a system founded upon a guarantee of the 
essential freedoms and rights of the indi- 
vidual is it possible to attain this goal, and 
to condemn the methods of every system 
tending to suppress political and civil rights 
and liberties, and, in particular, the action of 
international communism or any other to- 
talitarian doctrine; 

That in Resolution XCV, the 10th Inter- 
American Conference resolved to unite the 
éfforts of all the American States to apply, 
develop, and perfect the principles of the 
inter-American system, so that they would 
form the basis of firm and solidary action 
designed to obtain, in a short time, the effec- 
tive realization of the representative demo- 
cratic system, the rule of social justice and 
security, and the economic and cultural 
cooperation essential to the mutual well- 
being and prosperity of all the peoples of 
the hemisphere; 

That harmony among the American Repub- 
lics can be effective only insofar as human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and the 
exercise of representative democracy are a 
reality within every one of them, since ex- 
perience has demonstrated that failure to 
adhere to such principles Is a source of wide- 
spread disturbance and gives rise to emigra- 
tion that causes frequent and grave political 
tensions between the state the emigres leave 
and the states that receive them. 

That it is advisable to democratic regimes 
constitutes a violation of the principles on 
which the Organization of American States 
is founded, and endangers the peace and 
harmony of the hemisphere, and 

That it is advisable to denounce, in a 
general way, a few principles and attributes 
of the democratic system in this hemisphere, 
so as to permit national and international 
public opinion to gage the degree to which 
political regimes and governments conform 
to that system, thus helping eradicate forms 
of dictatorships, despotism, or tyranny, with- 
out weakening respect for the right of the 
peoples freely to choose their own form of 
government declares, 
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1. The principle of the rule of law should 
be assured by the separation of powers, and 
by the control of the legality of governmental 
acts by competent organs of the state. 

2. The governments of the American Re- 
publics should be derived from free elections. 

3. Perpetuation in power, or the exercise 
of power without fixed term and with the 
manifest intent of perpetuation, is incom- 
patible with the effective exercise of democ- 
racy. 

4. The governments of the American 
States should insure a system of freedom for 
the individual and social justice based on 
respect for fundamental human rights. 

5. The human rights incorporated into the 
legislation of the various American States 
should be protected by effective judicial pro- 
cedures, 

6. The systematic use of political proscrip- 
tion is contrary to American democratic 
order. 

7. Freedom of the press, of radio and tele- 
vision, and, in general, freedom of informa- 
tion and expression, are essential conditions 
for the existence of a democratic regime. 

8. The American States, in order to 
strengthen democratic institutions, should 
cooperate among themselves within the 
limits of their resources and the framework 
of their laws so as to strengthen and develop 
their economic structure, and achieve just 
and humane living conditions for their peo- 
ples, and 

Resolves, This declaration shall be known 
as the Declaration of Santiago de Chile. 


Diagnostic Clinic for Aged Established in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there was recently dedicated in 
my district in northeast Philadelphia 
the first geriatric clinic to be put into 
active use in the United States. In these 
days when the life expectancy of Ameri- 
cans has been increased and when we 
have thousands of senior citizens where 
formerly we had only dozens, it is of great 
advantage to us who must pass upon 
legislation bearing upon these older peo- 
ple to have the history of this clinic, its 
organization and its fine work before 
us. The following is the history of Phil- 
adelphia's Northeast Community Geri- 
atric Clinic: 

DiacNnostic CLINIC FOR AGED ESTALISHED IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

A retired electrical engineer in Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., discerned when he read in the 
Schenectady Gazette of a community geri- 
atric clinic begun in Philadelphia, what it 
was that made this clinic not only a worth- 
while enterprise, but something different. 
In his congratulatory letter to Mrs, Dora N. 
Schatz, secretary of the newly established 
Northeast Community Gerlatric Clinic as 
well as of the Disston Sentor Citizens Club, 
he emphasized that too many projects are 
started by and operated by “well wishers" 
outside the “golden age“ group. He is a 
strong believer in the older citizens doing 
things for themselves. He point out that 
the “golden age” group ts quite a 
large segment of our present population, 
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and urges them to exert what political and 
social 8 is inherent in this situation. 

And it is true that the unique diagnostic 
clinic set up in northeast Philadelphia is 
largely the result of the active concern and 
hard work of the oldsters themselves. Mrs. 
Schatz and her fellow members in the Dis- 
ston Senior Citizens Club had often dis- 
cussed the need for a facility where those 
on social security or on otherwise limited 
incomes could obtain a complete physical 
checkup. Experience had shown them that 
too often older persons neglect to obtain 
thorough checkups periodically because they 
simply cannot afford it; then, when serious 
iliness strikes, they find that disease has 
‘made advanced inroads which could have 
been checked if discovered in time. 

Active help in establishing such a facility 
finally came through a group of Christian 
laymen in the community who had organ- 
ized the Northeast Council for Christian So- 
cial Action not too long before this need 
was presented to them. Individuals inter- 
ested in the social application of the Chris- 
tian Gospel in which they believed, this 
group represented various Protestant de- 
nominations in the community. Recogniz- 
ing that a socially relevant Gospel could not 
be confined to one congregation, they had 
attempted to find a way of carrying their 
influence to the entire community through 
education and action in what ways they 
could, They had sponsored two successful 
community forums, one on the subject of 
Juvenile delinquency and one presenting a 
Negro leader from Montgomery, Ala., with 
a message intended to emphasize the power 
of aggressive Christian love in overcoming 
even such obstacles as racial tensions. 

These were well received by the community 
and represented a real contribution from an 
educational sense, but they had not been 
able to put the “action” part of their pro- 
gram into practice. 

Mrs, Schatz read in a community paper 
a statement of the council to the effect 
that they almed at acting as a live part 
of the conscience of the Christian Church 
in the community on social issues, and em- 
phasizing their readiness to work with other 
groups, regardless of race or religious affili- 
ation. She called the article to the at- 
tention of her senior citizens group, and 
urged that a delegation should present their 
need to the council for consideration. At 
the June 1958 meeting of the council, she 
spoke for her group and enlisted the inter- 
est of the council which agreed to estab- 
lish a committee on problems of the aging 
and asked Mr. Schatz to chair it. 

The committee made a study of what was 
being done in various parts of the country 
in this field and discussed it at later meet- 
ings of the council. In general, they found 
very much interest in government health 
circles. They found several States promul- 
gating legislation particularly aimed at helps 
of one kind or another for the aging. When 
they consulted with local and State health 
authorities, they found that there was no 
present possibility of health department 
funds being used to operate a diagnostic 
clinic. Authorities agreed in general that 
such a facility was needed and expressed 
the opinion that public health funds would 
eventually be appropriated for such use— 
but the life expectancy of those in the senior 
citizens group did not tend to make them 
Satisfied with a hope of help 10 or 15 years 
in the future. 

Encouragement was obtained when Mrs. 
Schatz visited a free 8 clinic for 
children privately sponsored by Bethel Lu- 
theran Church in Philadelphia. This clinic 
has operated successfully over a period of 
12 years depending upon the generosity of 
local osteopathic physicians who staffed the 
clinic without fee, and donations from in- 
terested citizens and the church itself, 

The council sent Mrs. Schatz to appear at 
a meeting of the local ministerium asking 
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the clergy of the community to consider the 
possibility of donating space in one of the 
churches. After discussing it with their of- 
ficial boards, three churches volunteered 
space. Mainly because of its proximity to 
the home of the senior citizens club, the 
council accepted the offer of Tacony Baptist 
Church, and started to work on real plans. 

Fortunately, Mrs, Schatz’ own doctor, Sid- 
ney Richman, was extremely interested in the 
proposed plan and extended his active help 
in recruiting further doctors. In addition to 
other osteopathic physicians who agreed to 
work with Dr. Richman, offers were received 
from a local dentist, an eye specialist, and a 
foot specialist. 

As soon as it appeared that the oldsters’ 
dream might become a reality, it was decided 
that a separate organization should be set up. 
In early 1959, a board of directors was formed 
including representatives of the Northeast 
Council for Christian Social Action and Dis- 
ston Senior Citizens Club as the cosponsor- 
{ng organizations, doctors from the volun- 
teer staff, and the pastor of the church 
where the clinic was to be located. The 
name “Northeast Community Geriatric 
Clinic” was choen. Jay SB. Hurst, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the Christian Social Action group, was 
named president of the new organization, 
Dr. Seymour Piwoz was named medical di- 
rector, and Mrs, Schatz was made secretary- 
treasurer. Conscious of the potential value 
of well-handled publicity, the group ap- 
pointed one of its members (an industrial 
editor) to handle public relations. 

Directors immediately set about soliciting 
funds with which to equip a small clinic. 
Even minimum equipment (examining ta- 
bles, sterilizers, electrocardiogram, etc.) 
would cost a few hundred dollars. The 
northeast council spent what small funds it 
had making minor but necessary renovations 
in the donated space and on small equip- 
ment. The senlor citizens donated their 
treasury of $50. Several local churches and 
individuals responded with donations, so that 
by mid-June 1959 enough equipment was on 
hand to open the doors, 

Local business and political leaders joined 
nearly 100 older citizens of the community 
in a dedication ceremony at which Protes- 
tant clergy and a Jewish rabbi participated. 

News of the planned clinic had been car- 
ried in local community newspapers, and, 
the week before opening, Mrs. Schatz re- 
ceived a call from Harriet Smith, feature 
writer for the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin—one of the big-city papers—asking if 
she could bring a photographer and do an 
article on the opening session. She came 
and interviewed the three patients scheduled 
for examination the first day, talked to Mrs. 
Schatz, the doctors, and to Hurst, and wrote 
& sympathetic and very effective two column 
article which was carried on page 3 of the 
Bulletin and put on Associated Press wire 
service to papers throughout the country. 

With this national publicity came a deluge 
of letters from all sections of the country, 
Other “golden age“ groups wanted to know 
how it was done, schools wanted stories, an 
Army chaplain in Annapolis, Md., sent a 
donation in memory of his mother, a 70- 
year-old man in Florida wrote to say he 
was planning a trip to New York and ask- 
ing Uf he could stop off in Philadelphia for 
an examination, a New Jersey man wrote 
claiming that doctors gave him “the brush- 
off’ when he asked for a thorough physical 
examination claiming that they did not have 
time, He wanted to come. A heartrending 
letter came from an elderly widow in South 
Dakota who evidently understood that the 
clinic offered resident care and offering to 
contribute $50 a month from her social se- 
curity if she could come and be cared for. 
A generous friend of Hurst’s in Chicago had 
sent a $200 donation to help the clinic get 
started. When the publicity was released, 
he wrote Hurst that he had mentioned the 
project to his friend, Col. Jake Arvey, na- 
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tionally prominent political figure, and en- 
closed a check for an additional $100 from 
Colonel Arvey. 

Originally set up to interview three new 
patients at each weekly session, the clinic 
found it had a backlog of nearly 100 appli- 
cants within the first 3 weeks. More volun- 
teer doctors were recruited and the clinic 
is now doubling its capacity—but this in- 
volves additional and expensive equipment 
too, and general expansion is planned. 

Hurst comments, “The initial success of 
our effort has far exceeded our anticipation. 
When this sort of project was first suggested 
to our council, I must admit it was received 
with a jaundiced eye by some of us to whom 
the obstacles seemed to loom so large that 
they overshadowed the challenging objective. 
We are thankful that we accepted the chal- 
lenge nevertheless, and that God has pros- 
pered us in all ways. Considering the in- 
adequacies and limitations of many of us 
who have been working with this Idea, ac- 
complishment of our objective seemed 
humanly impossible at times, Perhaps the 
fact that this objective has been essentially 
accomplished is simply further proof that 
with God all things are possible.” 

Diagnostic service only, not treatment, is 
offered to women over 62 and to men over 65 
regardless of ability to pay. Where possible 
a nominal fee of $1 is collected. At least 
in the early stages of the clinic, it has not 
been necessary to establish any qualification 
except age. It is hoped that the work can 
be continued on that basis; however, the 
board that some qualification as 
to ability to pay may have to be established 
if the service is abused by those well able to 
pay. But they express the feeling that they 
will wait and see, hoping that it will not 
be necessary for a staff social worker to 
screen applicants on this basis. 

In addition to general physical checkup, 
specialists on the staff offer gynecological ex- 
aminations, cancer smear tests, and other 
special services. Arrangements are made for 
chest X-rays. Eye diseases are common 
among older people, and an eye specialist is 
on the staff. A local dentist will check on 
mouth or gum ailments discovered by the 
staff. 

It is now planned for the clinic to in- 
corporate as a nonprofit organization, and a 
lawyer has been the latest appointee to the 
board of directors, offering his services free 
of charge. Through incorporation, it will be 
possible for donations to be accepted on a 
tax-exempt basis, the clinic will be classified 
in a category enabling it to participate in 
Government and other help aimed to assist 
charitable, nonprofit organizations, and legal 
responsibility of the clinic and those work- 
ing with It will be fixed, 

All this is possible only because these doc- 
tors contribute valuable time and services 
without charge, because Tacony Baptist 
Church donated space, because many friends 
have cared enough to contribute toward the 
financial expenses inyolved. But, most of 
this became a reality because a group of 
older citizens acted. 


World Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, August 20 marks an on 
of great significance to those of the 
Catholic faith and indeed the entire 
Christian world. This is the date of 
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the opening of the Quinquennial World 
Congress of Sodalities in the archdio- 
cese of Newark, N.J. It is only the sec- 
ond time in history that such a con- 
gress has been held—and for the first 
time outside of Rome, 

I think New Jersey has been particu- 
larly honored to be selected for this sec- 
ond world gathering of what promises 
to be one of the most important and im- 
pressive gatherings of Catholic clergy 
and laymen in history. 

More than 50,000 persons, represent- 
ing 32 countries, are expected to take 
some part in the meetings and work- 
shops to be held on the campus of Seton 
Hall University in South Orange during 
the 4-day conference. The deliberations 
will concern themselves with the role of 
the sodalist in a world torn by crisis and 
unrest. 

The world will be watching these pro- 
ceedings dedicated to the interest of 
mankind and humanity with great in- 
terest. And on behalf of all of the citi- 
zens of New Jersey I would like to ex- 
tend a note of welcome and sincere good 
wishes for the success of this congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
an article from the Advocate of Thurs- 
day, August 13, on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Newark (N.J.) Advocate, Aug. 13, 
1959} 
Two CARDINALS COMING HERE For CONGRESS 


Nrwarx.—An event, historic not only for 
the Archdiocese of Newark, but also for the 
entire United States will occur here starting 
August 20, with the convening of the second 
World Congress of Sodalities of Our Lady. 
The first congress was held in Rome in 1954. 

An episcopal host to the congress to be 
attended by representatives of 32 nations, 
Archbishop Boland will be celebrant of a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass at 9:30 a.m., August 
20, in Sacred Heart Cathedral. The sermon 
will be preached by Auxillary Bishop Leo C. 
Byrne, of St. Louis, executive episcopal mod- 
erator of the National Federation of Sodali- 
ties of the United States. 

The Mass will formally open the conclave 
Whose deliberations, including addresses by 
religious and lay dignitaries and panel-type 
workshop sessions, will take place on the 
3 Hall University campus in South 

ge. 

The final event of the congress will be 
the World Congress Marian demonstration 
to be held August 23 at Roosevelt Stadium, 
Jersey City, with more than 30,000 attending. 
Auxillary Bishop Fulton J. Sheen of New 
York will speak. 

The importance given the congress is 
Stressed by the fact that among the active 
participants will be 2 cardinals, 8 arch- 
bishops, and 25 bishops. 

Most of the members of the hierarchy, led 
by Cardinal Spellman of New York, and 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston, will have spe- 
cific assignments during the meeting. Cardi- 
nal Spellman will preside at the Marian dem- 
onstration closing the congress on August 
a Cardinal Cushing will preside at the pub- 
ic symposium Friday evening, August 21, at 
Seton Hau University. 

The congress promises to be one of the 
most important and impressive gatherings of 
Catholic clergy and laymen in history. More 
than 50,000 Persons are expected to take 
some part in the meetings, workshops, sym- 
Doslum and demonstrations during the 4 
days. From 32 nations, representatives from 
Ceylon, India, and other Asian nations will 
join fellow Catholics from Africa, Europe, 
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North and South America to discuss and 
plan their respective roles in a world torn 
by crisis and unrest. 

Following the mass August 20 the dele- 
gates will assemble at Seton Hall University. 
Archbishop Fernando Ruiz y Solorzano of 
Yucatan, Mexico, who heads a delegation of 
350 Sodalists from his country, will be 
moderator of the opening session. 

Highlight of the first session will be the 
broadcast of a tape-recorded message from 
Pope John XXIII. The opening address will 
be given by Archbishop Joseph Gawlina, di- 
rector of the World Federation of Sodalities. 
He will speak on the theme of the congress: 
“The Vocation of the Sodalist in the Crisis 
of the Modern World.” 

Both the Pope's message and Archbishop 
Gawlina’s address, as well as all other major 
talks and documents of the congress, will be 
simultaneously translated into the five offi- 
cial languages of the conclave—English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. 

Following the general session, delega 
will break up into workshop groups to dis- 
cuss various aspects of the general theme. 
Workshops will be held in each of the five 
congress languages. 

In the evening, the National Federation 
of Sodalities of the United States will be 
host at a reception for the foreign delega- 
tions. 

Procceedings on Friday and Saturday will 
be similar to those on Thursday, with work- 
shops following general sessions. 

A special aspect of the theme will be 
examined and discussed each day. 

The public symposium on Friday evening 
at which Cardinal Cushing will preside will 
be one of the highlights of the conclave. 
The topic will be “Sodalities in International 
Life.“ Rie Vendrik, president of the Con- 
ference of International Catholic Organiza- 
tions, will be chairman, and Rosemary 
Goldie of Australia, secretary of the Perma- 
ment Committee of the Lay Apostolate in 
Rome, will be secretary. 

Participants will include M. de Hablicht 
of Hungary, secretary of the Conference of 
International Catholic Organizations; Mar- 
tin Work, executive director of the National 
Council of Catholic Men; Mrs. Mark Theis- 
sen, president of the National Council of 
Catholic Women; and Rev. Louis Paulussen, 
S. J., director of the International Secretariat 
of Sodalities in Rome. 

Saturday evening will be devoted to “The 
Night of Nations” in which delegates from 
many countries of the world wili demon- 
Strate some facets of their native culture. 

On Sunday delegates will meet in execu- 
tive sessions before and following a Mass 
celebrated by Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter 
of St. Louis, honorary episcopal moderator 
of sodalities of the United States, In the 
afternoon they will hold the final general 
session of the congress at which conclusions 
will be read and officers installed. They will 
then depart by bus for the closing Marian 
demonstration at Roosevelt Stadium, Jersey 
City. 

Catholics and non-Catholics throughout 
the East are invited to the closing cere- 
monies at which the message of the Holy 
Father will be rebroadcast. 


Latin American Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
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transmittal from Reverend Father Jo- 
seph F. Thorning, associate editor of 
World Affairs, St. Joseph's-on-Carroll- 
ton Manor, Frederick, Md., with which 
he forwards three articles from Latin 
American events of Monday, August, 17. 
1959. The articles are: “Reunion in 
Santiago”; “Secret Negotiations on a 
2 to Cuba“; News and Commen- 
es.” 


Sr. JOSEPH'S-ON-CARROLLTOÑ MANOR, 
Frederick, Md., August 17, 1959. 
Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

ILUSTRE AMIGO Y GRAN PARLAMENTARIO: 
Your splendid leadership, upholding freedom 
and decency in the domain of inter-Ameri- 
can relations, prompts me to suggest that 
you consider, for possible inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the three articles I 
have marked in Latin American events. You 
are free, if you see fit, to mention that the 
material was brought to your attention by 
your undersigned friend, the Padre." 

Everything in these articles coincides with 
the evidehce you brought to the notice of 
your distinguished colleagues on Thursday, 
August 13, 1959, by inserting the piece by 
Edward Tomlinson in the Record., I wish 
more U.S. leaders would become active in 
this cause, 

In this connection, I would Uke to add 
that I have known Dr. Emilio Nufiez 
Portuondo, former president of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, for 
many years. He is a proved friend of the 
United States of America and a freedom 
fighter of worldwide renown. No one in the 
U.N. worked more ardently for the brave 
Hungarian patriots at the time of the 
slaughter of people in Budapest by the 
Soviets. 

Hoping to see you soon, I remain, 

Your friend and admirer, 
(EI Padre) JoserH F. THORNING, 
Associate editor of World Afairs. 


|From Latin American Events, Aug. 17, 1959] 
REUNION OF SANTIAGO 


When in 1954, I represented Cuba in the 
Inter-American Conference held in the city 
of Caracas it became my duty to denounce 
before all the Americas the Communist gov- 
ernment of Guatemala headed by Colonel 
Arbenz, who now directs all the conspiracies 
inspired by the Moscow government from 
Montevideo. I remember vividly that, in an 
animated debate with Dr, Torriello, Foreign 

~Minister of the Red government of Guate- 
mala, I exposed the danger that the whole 
continent would be subjected to by an eco- 
nomic-political offensive of the Soviet Union. 
I advocated strong measures to repress Com- 
munist infiltration in our countries. 

In this Inter-American Conference the 
Caracas declaration was approved, by 17 
yotes in favor, 1 against, that of Guatemala, 
and 2 abstentions, that of Mexico and 
Argentina under Juan Domingo Peron. It 
was made clear in the most exact terms that 
the establishment of a communistic regime 
in the geographic boundaries of the Amer- 
icas constituted a threat to its internal secu- 
rity. All the Latin American States were 
committed to comply with the obligations 
imposed by the passage of said declaration. 

The Caracas declaration was received by 
international public opinion as a diplomatic 
triumph of the United States, who had been 
its most stanch supported. I remember 
that I privately warned the late illustrious 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, who 
was attending the conference, that the main 
responsibility for keeping it in force fell on 


the United States of America for obvious 


tally 
the United States was the only Nation with 
enough material and economic resources to 
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face the Soviet Union with any assurance of 
victory. In my judgment, even though we 
were dealing with a multilateral obligation, 
its chance for success or failure depended 
upon the vigor with which the U.S. Govern- 
ment would back the declaration, 

The Caracas declaration went the way of 

all declarations among the thousands that 
are approved in inter-American conferences 
and are never applied. Since 1954 until this 
moment when I am writing these lines, it 
cannot be denied that international com- 
munism has made the most extraordinary 
advances in the great majority of Latin 
American States. To deny its existence 18 
like trying to obliterate the sun with your 
finger. It is enough to cite the Communist 
regime now existent in Cuba, and the pre- 
ponderant situation enjoyed by the Com- 
munists in Venezuela, and the advantages 
gained in Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala, Panama, and Ecuador to realize that I 
am speaking the truth. This tragic situa- 
tion does not seem to be generally known 
by the people or by the ruling bodies of the 
United States and it is essential that they 
realize the imminent danger that we are all 
undergoing. 
The foreign ministers of the Americas are 
now in session in Santiago, Chile, in an 
extraordinary session in order to deal with 
the existent tensions in the Caribbean. We 
feel that if the United States does not as- 
sume the responsibility in presenting the 
problem in its whole magnitude, declaring 
in all sincerity that the tensions are pri- 
marily due to Communists and the activi- 
ties of fellow-travelers who follow blindly 
the dictates of the government of Moscow, 
the conference in Santiago will fail miser- 
ably and will spread discouragement among 
those of us who are fighting to liberate our 
peoples from the totalitarian and cruel yoke. 
A way must be found to prevent the atten- 
tion of the foreign ministers to be diverted 
from Communist engendered arguments; 
that the real cause of the problems in Latin 
America are primarily economic in nature 
when all of us know that the present situa- 
tion in the Caribbean is mainly political. 

With a new declaration nothing practical 
will be gained. We must act with vigor and 
insist that the declaration of Caracas must 
be upheld. We must do this or confess our 
complete failure. We must close the door 
to international communism in the Amer- 
icas with energetic and effective measures 
or we will confess to the world that we are 
impotent to defend ourselves. If this hap- 
pens and we are really incapable of stem- 
ming the Communist tide we will witness 
the fall of each Latin American State, one 
by one, under the influence of the Moscow 
government. Realistic and effective, we 
could call this form of action in order to 
defend ourselyes. To postpone such action 
would be an error of incalculable conse- 
quences to the cause of democracy and lib- 
erty in this hemisphere. 


SECRET NEGOTIATIONS ON A LOAN ro CUBA 


Before coming to Washington just recently 
the Prime Minister of Cuba, Fidel Castro, 
assured a multitude of his followers in Ha- 
Yana “that he was not coming to the United 
States to solicit money because he did not 
need it, and that he would never undermine 
8 Cuban economy with onerous obliga- 
tions." These very words he repeated in 
Washington on many occasions. 

In apite of this statement by the Prime 
Minister, during his stay in Washington, the 
Secretary of the » Rufo Lopez Fres- 


of Cuba, Felipe Pazos, began talks 

resentatives of the World Bank aha the the 
ternational Monetary Pund, where they ex- 
pounded on Cuba’s economic sit- 
uation and explored the possibility of receiv- 
ing a loan. The chief difficulty in Obtaining 
a loan is that we are dealing with a provi- 
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sional government, not elected by the peo- 
ple, without a constitution, and a regime 
where one man's word is law to the point 
where he seats and unseats presidents at will, 
without regard for the Cuban public opinion. 
The negotiations for the loan apparently 
failed. 

The economic situation in Cuba deterio- 
Tates more each day. The expropriations, the 
confiscations, the brutal laws, like the low- 
ering of rents and the agrarian reform have 
produced a chaotic state and each day the 
government has more and more difficulties 
in mecting their most necessary obligations. 
This is well known in Cuba and the United 
States even though the press does not echo 
this situation. 

Two new avenues for negotiations have 
been opened: Negotiations directly between 
the government of Cuba and Washington 
and in New York with private American 
banks. A loan of $300 million is being sought 
to stabilize the Cuban peso, which, in the 
last 6 months has lost 30 percent of its 
value in relation to the dollar and also the 
money is being sought to speed up the agrar- 
lan reform but on a much larger scale. 

It is unbelievable that these negotiations 
could be entertained with the U.S. Govern- 
ment and private American banks. You 
could cite more than a hundred public state- 
ments by Fidel Castro which are insulting 
to the Government in Washington and to 
the United States. In a recent radio broad- 
cast from Cuba on the anniversary of the 
July 26 movement (that we personally 
heard) he called the North American Sen- 
ators that formed part of the Subcommitee 
of Internal Sccurity, Gangsters.“ 

The Agrarian reform law robs the citizens 
of the United States and many American 
corporations of thousands of acres of land 
worth millions of dollars without adequate 
compensation. The new tariffs place onerous 
taxes on North American products, such as 
automobiles, refrigerators and other hard 
goods. It would not make sense to give 
this loan to pay back In dollars those North 
Americans affected by the expropriations of 
the agrarian reform. They would be paying 
themselves with their own money. 

There is adequate explanation for the ald 
that the United States gave Yugoslavia and 
Poland, because Tito defied the imperialistic 
designs of the Soviet Union and Gomulka 
removed Poland from direct influence of the 
Soviet Government. Fidel Castro, however, 
moves closer each day to the Soviet orbit. 
Recently the Excelsior, a Mexico City news- 
paper, sald that Cuba will soon establish 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and that it has committed itself to vote 
favorably or to abstain on the question of 
the entry of Communist China into the 
United Nations when the General Assembly 
meets in September. 

There would be no rhyme nor reason to the 
Government and peoples of Latin America, 
anti-Communist, and friends of the United 
States, for a loan negotiated without con- 
sent of the people of Cuba and given to the 
most pro-Communist and most antl-Ameri- 
can country in the Americas. It would set 
a tragic precedent and would cost billions 
of dollars to the taxpayers of the United 
States. 


NEWS AND COMMENTARIES 


Guatemala: There are persistent rumors 
that there Is a subversive movement afoot to 
oust President Idigoras Fuentes who has al- 
ways been a strong enemy of international 
communism. This movement Is being organ- 
ized in several Latin American countrics and 
is being directed from Montevideo by Ex- 
President Arbenz who aspires to take over. 

The election to the mayor's office in 
Guatemala City of one of Arbenz's old 
cronies and the known, as well as under- 
ground activitics of the Communists in 
Guatemala together with the split among the 
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political parties have made the sheep from 

Moscow think that this might be the appro- 

priate time to undertake the coup. 

Of course if the Army, as it is hoped will 
remain loyal to President Idigoras, this 
maneuver will end in a miserable failure. 
The experts fear, however, that the President 
might be too confident and that the hur- 
ricane will unleash without enough time to 
avold its disastrous effects. 

Venezuela: Unemployment grows in Vene- 
zuela in spite of the promises of President 
Romulo Betancourt. The Venezuelans com- 
Plain that President Betancourt devotes 
more time to activities outside Venezuela 
than to the grave social and economic prob- 
lems that are current in the land of Marsha! 
Sucre. News of the development on a grand 
scale of the deposits of oil in the French 
Sahara and in other places, which until now 
have bought Venezuelan oil is disquieting to 
the people and businessmen of Venezuela. 

Halti: The situation in Halti gets more 
complicated every day primarily because of 
economic reasons. With a great over popu- 
lation and a land which ls unfertile, the 
truth is that poverty is extreme in the 
Haitian population, In order to solve this 
problem rapidly, international cooperation, 
but principally that of the United States, is 
needed. It is true that the Washington 
Government has rendered some aid to the 
Government of Haiti; but hunger is still prey- 
alent in that country. 

The present tensions in the Caribbean and 
and the internal political dicotomy contri- 
bute in aggravating the situation, There 
are intense conspiracies against Prosident 
Duvalier Inside and outside Haiti, The diffi- 
cult impasse between Cuba and the Domin- 
ican Republic, the latter invaded from Cuban 
territory without success, places Haiti in a 
dangerous position because it does not have 
sufficient military forces to defend itself. 
The plans to invade the Dominican Repub- 
lic via Haiti have been prepared very cnu- 
tlously and carefully. They have not been 
put into effect for reasons known to all. 
This was explained in a letter to President 
Eisenhower from President Duvalier and 
handed to him personally by the Haitian 
Ambassador in Washington. 

Haiti is actually the key point in the peace 
in the Americas. 

Chile: A distinguished politician and dip- 
lomat has just written me a very interest- 
ing letter in which he makes the following 
interesting observations about the forthcom- 
ing visit of Nikita Khrushchev to the United 
States. 

“The only justification that the Govern- 
ment in Washington has offered, to invite 
Khrushchey, the most cruel tyrant and the 
most bloodthirsty of our era; the fearsome 
executioner of the peoples of the Ukraine 
and Hungary, was to prove to him during 
his visit the military might of the United 
States. This proof would stop him from 
unleashing Soviet aggression. The truth is 
that Khrushehcy has already said to the press 
in Moscow that ‘he would not accept any 
invitations to visit any military instala- 
tions while in the United States.’ Why the 
visit then which makes all the captive pco- 
ples in Europe, and Asia lose thelr hopes 
of liberty?" 

PARTIAL LIST OF KNOWN COMMUNISTS OR FFL“ 
LOW TRAVELERS THAT OCCUPY IMPORTANT 
POSITIONS IN CUDA 

Positions in the military 

Augusto Martinez Sanchez, Minister of 
Defense. 

Raul Castro Ruz, Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

Comandante Juan Almeida, Chief of Air 
Force. 

Armando Acosta, Chief of Navy. 


‘Montes de Oca, Chief of Military Intelil- 
génce, x 
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Manuel Rodiles, Second Chief of the Na- 
tional Police and Chief of the Bureau of 
Investigations. 

William. Galyez, Inspector General of the 
Army. 

Comandante Garcia Morales. 

Capitan Choy, Chief of Havana Prison. 

Capitan Garriga, Chief of Press and Radio 
of the Cuban Army. 

Comandante Ernesto Che Guevara, (Ar- 
gentino), Chief of the Cuban Fortress. 

Teniente Lavandeira (Who was in the 
Communist Government of Arbenz), Chief 
of Army Espionage. 

Comandante Faure Chaumont, Chief of 
the Student Revolutionary Directory. 

Comandante Enrique Oltuski, Minister of 
Communications. 

Comandante Odón Alvarez de la Campa, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

Capitan Ingeniero Fresneda, Chief of the 
Institute of Agrarian Reform. 

Comandante Antonio Nufiez Jimenez, Di- 
rector of the Agrarian Law Institute. 

Jose Luis Masó, Chief of Publicity of the 
Institute of Agrarian Reform. 

Positions in the administration 


Dr. Oswaldo Dorticés, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Carlos Franqui, Director of the Newspaper 
Revolution, official organ of the Government. 

Vicentina Antufia, Director of Culture of 
the Ministry of Education. 

Eduardo Corona, Secretary of the General 
Accounting Office and Paymaster General. 

Alfredo Guevara, President of the Institute 
of the Movie Industry. 

José Perez Lamy, president of Indemnity 
Board of the Civil War. 

Sefiora Irene Viuda de José Maria Perez, 
Secretary of the Indemnity Board of the 
Civil War. 

Celestino Fernandez, president of the re- 
tirement fund for sugar workers. 

Baudilio Castellanos, magistrate in the 
Paymaster office. 

Rosa Rivero, official lawyer of the district 
court in Havana. 

Raquel Perez, Minister of Social Welfare. 

ndo Hart, Minister of Education. 
Positions in the labor movement 

David Salvador, secretary general of the 

Workers Union of Cuba. Indoctrinated in 
W for 3 years. 

Juan Armesto, secretary general of the 
Omnibus syndicate. 

José Martinez Leira, secretary general of 
the shoe industry. 

Juan F. Esquerra, secretary general of 

Makers Union in the Province of 
Havana. 

Miguel Quintero, secretary general of the 
Club and Beach Workers Union. 

Alfredo Rancano, secretary general of the 

» Chefs, and Food Workers Union. 
Fumero, secretary general of the 
Construction Workers Union in Havana. 

Agapito Figueroa, secretary general of the 
Metal Workers Union in Havana. 

Francisco Lopez, secretary general of 
Graphe Arts Union. 

Angel Espasandez, secretary general of 
the Public Entertainment Workers Union. 

Amado Hernandez, secretary general of the 
Barbers, Hairdressers, and Manicurist Union 
m Havana, 

Ricardo Rodriguez, director of the group 
which controls the railroad federation. 

Jesus Soto, secretary general of the Textile 
Workers Union. 

3 Hector Carbonell, secretary general of the 

2 Workers Union in Havana. 

ulis Moreno, secretary general of the 
Tobacco Workers Union. 
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Monroney Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the un- 
usually able junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] has made a fine 
contribution, It was from Senator 
Mownroney that the idea came of using 
our accumulating piles of foreign cur- 
rencies for international development. 
The Eisenhower administration has now 
endorsed his plan, and proposed it to 
other countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial, published in the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun on August 17, 1959, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 17, 1959] 
New DEVELOPMENT TOOL 

After a slow start Senator MONRONEY 
seems now to haye lined some of the right 
people up behind his plan for a new world 
bank to make local currency loans. Local 
currency is a polite way of describing the 
money of countries which can't readily con- 
vert it into other moneys. It stands to rea- 
son that such money doesn’t make very 
good lending material for an international 
bank, The reason is that a country with 
nonconvertible money is likely to have little 
to sell and so little to offer in the way of 
capital materials. 

But while a country with nonconvertible 
money may not be able to provide steel and 
tractors, nuclear reactors and hydroelectric 
equipment, it may well have other goods, 
even if in limited supply, which would help 
its friends in a development program. If 
it had a rice surplus, say, it might provide 
rice for a developing neighbor country and 
enable that country to turn some of its man- 
power from food production to more di- 
rect development employment. The new 
kind of bank Mr. Monroney has in mind 
would mobilize such secondary development 
resources. At first savored rather coolly by 
the international development people, the 
plan is now being taken up by the bankers 
and by the U.S. Treasury itself. 

The proposed local currency bank would 
be set up in affillation with the World 
Bank, This institution now makes strictly 
hard money loans on bankable terms pay- 
able in hard money in the classic business 
tradition. But the possibility is now seen 
of what you might call blended advances, 
with hard money from the World Bank to 
supply the capital equipment available only 
in such countries as the United States, 
Britain, West Germany, and local currency 
through the new local currency bank for 
such goods as were available in the more 
modest countries. In this way every last 
potential and degree of development capital 
would be mobilized for effective use. Were 
Congress, after appropriate study, to author- 
ize American collaboration in such a plan 
the overall cause of world development 
would undoubtedly be helped. 
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Labor Reform a Necessity 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 8342) to pro- 
vide for the reporting and disclosure of cer- 
tain financial transactions and adminis- 
trative practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, it 
is imperative that this Congress Pass a 
strong and effective labor reform bill. 

The American people are rightfully 
demanding an end to the disgusting 
tactics of racketeers such as Dave Beck 
and Jimmy Hoffa. 

We ail know that the overwhelming 
majority of our labor leaders and union 
members are honest, loyal Americans. 
But a small element in the labor- - 
agement field have fallen into the use of 
corrupt and strongarm tactics that are 
a disgrace to our free enterprise system. 

Actually, the rotten apple in the labor 
barrel should have been removed long 
ago. The Congress, was given a chance 
to take a long stride in that direction a 
year ago when the Kennedy-Ives anti- 
racketeering bill passed the Senate with 
only one dissenting vote but was choked 
off in the House by a cross-fire of propa- 
ganda from extremists on both sides of 
the issue—those who wanted no reform 
at all and those who wanted to use Dave 
Beck as an excuse to put a legislative 
shackle on the entire labor movement. 

I believed last year, as I do now, that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people want legislation that 
is strong enough to put hoodlums like 
Hoffa out of business. On the other 
hand, the same Americans would be just 
as strongly opposed to the schemes of 
labor haters to destroy honest labor or- 
ganizations. That is why as a member 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor last year, I did my best to 
secure passage of the moderate Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. 

Although I transferred from the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee to the 
Committee on Agriculture this year, I 
have not lost my interest in effective 
labor reform legislation. Neither have 
I changed my belief that the public in- 
terest lies between the two extremes of 
either doing nothing or passing a bill 
designed to punish all labor, honest and 
dishonest alike. 

For this reason, I again supported the 
position of moderation represented by 
legislation reported out of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
sponsored by my respected colleague and 
friend, Congressman ELLIOTT, of Ala- 
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bama. To the left of this bill was a 
second bill backed by the AFL-CIO and 
introduced by Congressman SHELLEY, of 
California. On the right is the third bill 
now before us, backed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, introduced 
by Congressman LANDRUM, of Georgia, 
and GRIFFIN, of Michigan. 

All of the men who have introduced 
these bills are respected, highly compe- 
tent Congressmen who act in good faith. 
Actually, the Shelley bill and the Lan- 
drum bill are patterned after the Elliott 
committee bill in most of their provi- 
sions. All of the bills contain tough, ef- 
fective machinery for cleaning out cor- 
ruption, rigged elections and racketeer- 
ing. The differences come on matters 
relating to the scope of the National 
Labor Relations Board, picketing, boy- 
cotts, and the “hot cargo” practice. Al- 
though the Landrum bill is virtually a 
copy of the committee bill in more than 
80 percent of its language, it contains 
highly restrictive language and heavy 
penalties which many labor lawyers and 
Members of Congress sincerely believe 
would jeopardize legitimate collective 
bargaining. Robert Kennedy, the Mc- 
Clellan committee's able legal counsel has 
strongly backed the moderate Elliott 
committee bill as the most practical of 
the three bills. 

Our distinguished and beloved Speak- 
er, Mr. RAYBURN, who supports the com- 
mittee’s middle-of-the-road bill, put it 
this way: 

To cut out the cancer of corruption, we 
used a surgeon's scalpel instead of a butcher's 
cleaver. 


Those of us who are doing our best to 
resist pressure from both sides and take 
a moderate position in support of the 
committee bill have been hit from both 
left and right. Quoting further from 
Speaker RAYBURN: 

Every time that Congress takes up the 
subject of labor-management relations, 
powerful interests move in and try to twist 
the legislation to give them an undue and 
unfair advantage in the age-old struggle be- 
tween management and labor. Fach side 
tries to shape the laws so that the Federal 
Government's great power will be put to 
work on its behalf in this continuing struggle 
for economic power. This is not right, for 
the Federal Government should serve as an 
impartial umpire between these great eco- 
nomic forces, seeking to maintain fair and 
free competition. 


The man who has served as Speaker 
of the House longer than any other man 
in American history, speaking for those 
of us who support the committee bill, 
added: 

Thia middie road, the road of reason and 
fair play, is a hard one to walk, but more 
often than not it is the path of common 
sense and justice. When a bill Is being 
fought by both Jimmy Hoffa and the labor 
haters, that, in itself, is a pretty good recom- 
mendatlon. * Let us reform without 
punishing. Let us cure without crushing. 


Although I have preferred the com- 


- mittee bill, now that the Landrum- 


Griffin bill has been substituted, I am 
voting for this substitute measure on 
final passage. 
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It is essential that labor reform legis- 
lation be passed by the House. If there 
are errors in the legislation, let us hope 
that they can be corrected in the con- 
ference between the House and Senate 
versions of labor reform bills. 

The important task for us to accom- 
plish before the adjournment of this 
Congress is the passage of legislation 
that will set the power of the Federal 
Government against the racketeers with- 
out crushing legitimate collective bar- 
gaining and the rights of our working 
men and women. 

While I have disagreed with some of 
my constituents who have written me on 
both sides of the labor reform issue, I be- 
lieve these good people know that I am 
as sincere in my convictions as they are 
in theirs. I believe they know, too, that 
I will do the best I know how to cast my 
vote on the side of fair play for both 
management and labor and for the 
American people as a whole. I am most 
grateful for the fact that I have enjoyed 
the support of both labor and business, 
as well as the great farm population of 
South Dakota. I see no conflict between 
the best interests of all three of these 
basic elements of our economy, and I 
trust that my public record will be fair 
to each of them. 


Trees Can Help Control Smog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, almost 
everybody likes trees. And I am sure 
that everyone who lives in or near any 
of our large metropolitan centers hates 
smog. Yet it is possible, according to 
a novel scientific theory which has come 
to my attention, that by planting more 
trees and foliage we can reduce air pol- 
lution. The authority for this state- 
ment is Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, dean 
of the college of medicine of Ohio State 
University, who is the new president- 
elect of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. > 


Maybe that is one reason why we have 
& great deal less smog in Washington, 
D.C., than we do in Los Angeles. Both 
cities have great numbers of motor ve- 
hicles discharging large volumes of car- 
bon dioxide and other contaminants into 
the atmosphere. Both cities have a 
share of foggy mornings. But humid 
Washington has a great many more trees 
and natural foliage than arid Los An- 
gelcs. You may recall that the mild 
smog spell we had here in the District 
in early June was dispelled before noon. 
If Dr. Leake's theory is proven correct 
by further scientific study, it could mean 
a great deal to many smog-plagued 
metropolitan areas which are virtually 
devoid of trees. 

Dr, Leake gave a scholarly address 
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on certain social aspects of air pollu- 
tion at the national conference held in 
Washington last November, He recent- 
ly has extended his point of view with 
the suggestion regarding the use of trees 
in fighting air pollution. An interesting 
article on the subject was published in 
the Oregon Statesman of Salem, Oreg. 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Ler’s Keer Our BALANCE 


(Chauncey D. Leake, Dean, College of Medi- 
cine, the Ohio State University) 


Every great application of sclence carries 
its cost. Take the matter of transportation: 
Look how we have advanced from weary leg 
plodding, through oxcart and horse and 
buggy, to steam carriage and automobile, 
now to diesel engine, airplane, and jets. 
This tremendous advance has occurred with- 
in the last 50 years. It has revolutionized 
the world. But at a price. 

The millions of automobiles, trucks, and 
airplanes, which we now have running all 
over the earth, burn up oxygen. This is a 
great danger. Oxygen has accumulated on 
the earth as a result of the photosynthesis 
of plants. In this process the carbon dioxide 
which accumulated during the days when 
volcanoes blew off all over the earth was con- 
verted by sunlight to sugar and oxygen. It 
is this oxygen that makes possible the land 
animals such as ourselves. We cannot live 
without oxygen, and we get in trouble if we 
produce too much carbon dioxide. 

All modern transportation moves on com- 
bustion; that is, the burning of fuel with 
oxygen to produce carbon dioxide. Inci- 
dentally, a lot of other poisonous materials 
are produced also, but let’s just stick to the 
carbon dioxide picture. 

For millions of years the earth has been 
In a wholesome balance between oxygen and 
carbon dioxide: The plants use up the car- 
bon dioxide that comes into the air from 
burning, or from the breathing of animals, 
and produce sugars and oxygen, so that anl- 
mals can live, This is a very delicate bnl- 
ance. It is involved in maintaining the 
stability of weather. It is important in 
keeping just the right balance for heat cap- 
ture from the sun and for the preservation 
of a balance in our water distribution, be- 
tween the icecaps on the poles and the 
water vapor in the air, If this exquisite bal- 
ance Is disturbed, things can go bad. 

We are disturbing this balance in a sudden 
and startling way. We are dumping tons of 
carbon dioxide, along with a lot of other 
poisonous material, into the air from the 
engines that run our automobiles, trucks, 
and airplanes. Meanwhile, we are also cut- 
ting down our trees, destroying our forest 
lands, and making deserts in our cities. We 
are in a fair way to get badly out of balance 
before we know it. 

Carbon dioxide helps to build heat. With 
only a slight increase in the overall carbon 
dioxide of our atmosphere, we might add 
Just that bit more heat that could upset our 
weather balance. Think what might happen 
if the polar icecaps were really to melt away. 

Before it's too late, let's start planting 
trees. Certainly for every automobile we 
produce, we should have at least a dozen 
trees planted to take care of the carbon diox- 
ide that we produce and to put back the 
oxygen that we need. For every truck, we 
need probably a hundred or more trees to 
keep the balance. For every airplane, and 
now for Jets, we probably need several hun- 
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dred more trees. Let's start planting them; 
let's keep our balance. 

Meanwhile, our cities are becoming more 
ugly, our landscapes are becoming more bar- 
ren, our whole civilization Is losing the nat- 
ural beauty that belongs to all of us in the 
good regions of the earth. Let's get the trees 
back to preserve our watersheds, to give us 
the oxygen we need to breathe, to remove 
the carbon dioxide, dusts, and other polson- 
ous material from the air, and let's get 
trees back into our cities to hide the ugli- 
ness of our buildings, 

H. L. Mencken, that sharp-tongued Bal- 
timore wit, wrote once, “On certain levels 
of the American race there seems to be a 
positive libido for the ugly * * * Here is 
something that the psychologists have so far 
neglected: The love of ugliness for its own 
sake, the lust to make the world intolerable.” 
One has only to take a little stroll about any 
one of our big cities to see the ugliness we 
tolerate, Maybe our libido for ugliness is 
unconscious, but it certainly is there, or else 
we would try to bring some beauty Into our 
elt los. 

This can best be done by trees. Trees 
can be planted and maintained along our 
main streets, in our business arehs, in our 
commercial and industrial areas, as well as 
in our residential sections. We need lots 
more trees, green places and parks in our 
cities. 

Even Vitruvius, the great architect under 
Augustus Caesar in ancient Rome, realized 
the value of trees. He indicated that they 
help to keep the air clean and fresh, and are 
more needed in the cities than they are in 
the country. 

Trees would help enormously in our 
motor age. Planted along our highways 
they would relieve monotony and lessen 
fatigue; they restore natural beauty; and 
help maintain the roadside, particularly in 
the preyention of erosion and they are thus 
economical; they reduce noise, dust, and 
take out carbon dioxide from the air; they 
can effectively screen off the ugliness of in- 
dustrial areas, and they can afford rest 
Places for safety and recreation. 

More importantly are trees needed in the 
cities. Here they can help in reducing noise 
and dust, in providing cool shade in the 
summer, and in hiding the ugliness of our 
buildings both in summer and winter. They 
give a refreshing look to our streets, and they 
can provide a lot of employment in connec- 
tion with their care and maintenance. 

Certainly if we are to preserve our bal- 
ance in connection with our wasteful use of 
Oxygen from the air, and with our appalling 
increase in the amount of carbon dioxide we 
are dumping into it, it can best be done by 
Planting trees; at least 10 trees for every 
automobile, at least a hundred trees for 
every truck, and at least a couple of hundred 
trees for every airplane. This would promote 
beauty, stabilize our weather pattern, and 

lp maintain our land in the beautiful 
natural way that we all enjoy. 


Mrs. Helen Fleming Czachorski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
With a great deal of pride and inspira- 
tion that I call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the achievements 
ofa ed woman attorney in my 
district, Mrs. Helen Fleming Czachorski. 
Mrs. Czachorski is a unique and out- 
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standing woman and I wish to take this 
opportunity to acquaint you with her 
background and qualifications. 

Helen Fleming Czachorski was born 
April 27, 1828, in Buffalo, N.Y., the 
second of five children of Mr, and Mrs. 
Teofil Fleming. She was educated at 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, and 
then entered Buffalo University, from 
whence she received her LL.B., the first 
female graduate of that university’s col- 
lege of law, in June of 1908. She was 
admitted to practice November 16, 1909, 
before the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. Her first position was as 
an associate of Samuel Harris, later to 
become a judge of the Supreme Court 
of New York. 

In 1914, she married Dr. John A. 
Czachorski of Chicago, III., and was ad- 
mitted to legal practice in Illinois, In 
the same year she was elected attorney 
of the Polish Women’s Alliance and re- 
mained general counsel of that national 
organization until 1936. 

In 1941, Mrs. Czachorski was elected 
national president of the Polish Bar As- 
sociation, being the first woman to hold 
said position. She was the founder of 
this association. She was also one of 
the founders of the Chicago Advocates 
Society, a local branch of the national 
group. 

Mrs. Czachorski is unique in that she 
is believed to be the first woman of Po- 
lish extraction to be admitted to the 
practice of law anywhere in the world. 
It is also believed that she is the only 
mother associated in a law partnership 
with her sons. She and her sons, Eugene 
and John, have their law firm at 100 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. Previ- 
ous to this association, she was engaged 
in the practice of law with her brother, 
Edward E. Fleming. She was attorney 
for the Hegewisch Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, Hegewisch, III., for 
many years. 

This most distinguished woman has 
been active in many civic, charitable, 
and professional organizations through- 
out the years. She is a member of 
Women's Bar Association, South Chicago 


Bar Association, Polish Women's Alli- 


ance of America, Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, Polish Welfare Association, Wo- 
men's Auxiliary of Chicago Polish Medi- 
cal Society, attorney for Polish Women’s 
Alliance of America for 21'years. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Helen Fleming Cza- 
chorski is certainly a rare and outstand- 
ing professional woman and is truly de- 
serving of all the civic as well as per- 
sonal tributes that she will receive on 
her 50th anniversary of legal practice. 


Hawaii Day in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Governor Meyner, 
Governor of New Jersey, has proclaimed 
today Hawaii Day in New Jersey. I 
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would like to join in the celebrations 
and extend a most joyous welcome to 
our new State. 3 

I had the memorable pleasure and 
honor to participate in the vote for 
statehood for Hawaii in March. This 
was a living demonstration of democracy 
in action. It is proof of the vitality of 
the United States. It is the fulfillment 
of hope that we have long held out to 
the loyal people of Hawaii. The vote 
for statehood demonstrates that the 
United States offers more than the hope 
of freedom to the world. It is proof that 
the United States of America is synony- 
mous with the word “freedom.” 

To my colleagues from our new State, 
I extend a most sincere welcome. May 


he find it as rewarding an experience as 
I have. 


The Impact of Science on Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to Include an address which I de- 
livered at the 96th commencement of 
Bryant College on July 31, 1959. The 
address is entitled “The Impact of Sci- 
ence on Our Society”: 

Tue Impact OF SCIENCE ON OUR Socrerr 
(Address of the Honorable JoHN E, FOGARTY, 

Member of Congress from the Second Dis- 

trict of Rhode Island, Veterans Memorial 

Auditorium, Providence, R.I. at the 96th 

commencement of Bryant College) 


Gathered here this morning are several 
hundreds of young men and women who 
have successfully met another in the long 
series of challenges by which each human 
being is measured, from his first learned 
response to his last influence before or 
after his death. 

Gathered here, too, are several thousands 
of men, women, and children for whom this 
commencement also signifies the successful 
meeting of a challenge. For the award of 
a diploma to an individual is not just tangi- 
ble recognition of that individual’s academic 
ficcomplishments; it is also, symbolically, 
recognition of the accomplishment of par- 
ents and loved ones who have given Much 
of themselves in order that a new and po- 
tentially valuable member may be added to 
the family of man. 

Bryant College has witnessed many oc- 
casions such as this. Thousands of stu- 
dents have studied here and, enlightened 
and enriched by the experience, gone on to 
productive, rewarding careers. For nearly 
a century, the college has been à source of 
pride to the community it serves by blend- 
ing specialized education in business tech- 
niques and administration with the more 
general education required for useful citizen- 
ship in our complex and dynamic society. 
It has had the vision and courage to pioneer 
in educational methods and curriculum. 
Yet {t has never lost sight of its primary 
mission: To educate the individual. 

The educated individual is the key fac- 
tor governing the strength and effectiveness 
of our democracy. The incredibly rapid 
Sweep of events in the 20th century 
places a special responsibility on all of us, 
not only to keep abreast of our times, but 
in a sense to keep ahead of our times, 
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This is nowhere more evident than in the 
field of science. That is why I have chosen 
to share with you today some thoughts on 
science and its impact on society. 

What image do you have in your mind 
when you think of the term “science”? Is 
it the picture of nuclear power for instru- 
ments of peace and weapons of destruction? 
Is it manned missiles encircling the earth or 
exploring the surfaces of the moon? Is it 
probing the depths of the ocean, the molecu- 
lar structure of metals, the chemistry of the 
cells of the human body? 

This is the kind of image most people have 
when they think of science. They endow 
science with qualities that tend to remove it 
from the society it serves—to set it apart as 
something mysterious and almost frighten- 
ing in its potential for engendering sudden 
and unpredictable change in our way of life. 
In the same vein, scientists are commonly 
viewed as obsessively motivated, highly in- 
tellectual, socially nalve individuals who 
spend their Hves satisfying their intense 
curiosity to understand the phenomena of 
the world and the universe about them. 

Such images tend to create barriers to pub- 
lic understanding of science, and public un- 
derstanding is essential If science is to be an 
even more effective force for the achieve- 
ment of goals that are set by society. 

Textbooks tell us that the essence of 
science is the facts or principles or rules 
which are used to explain or hold together 
what man knows, and to help him discover 
what he still does not know. The abstract 
sciences deal with things that cannot be 
touched, like numbers or thoughts; the nat- 
ural sciences deal with things in nature, 
such as men and stones and stars; and the 
human or social sciences deal with the way 
we think and act, alone or together. No 
mater how it is classified, however, science is 
characterized by what is known as the scien- 
tific method. And the application of the 
scientific method to the study of man and 
his universe has been a primary force direct- 
ing and conditioning the growth of civiliza- 
tion as we know It, 

It is easy for us today to look back over 
those relatively few years in which man 
on this planet has recorded his history and 
see how primitive science has evolved into 
modern science. The use of metals—the 
control of fire, the domestication of animals, 
the planting and harvesting of crops, the 
discovery of the wheel, the invention of writ- 
ten language—these were scientific accom- 
plishments which had a marked effect on 
the subsequent history of mankind, 

In the forward movement of sclence 
through the Intervening centurles—move- 
ment associated with such names as Arlis- 
totle. Archimedes, Copernicus, Gallleo, Kep- 
ler, Newton—there is evidence of a char- 
acteristic of science that must be under“ 
stood by all of us who live today In a world 
that is rapidly becoming a scientific world. 
This characteristic ts, if you will, the falli- 
bility of science. It is the only source of 
knowledge whose truth can be tested by 
experiment. Its methods and results must 
be reliable or they are discarded. But what 
is called scientific truth is not, and must 
not be thought to be, always absolute and 
final. Often the information on which 
scientific conclusions are based is incom- 
plete. Thus scientific knowledge is contin- 
ually growing and continuously being re- 
vised. Science cannot answer, and it is not 
the answer to, all of the questions of society. 
It cannot tell all about man, where he came 
from or where he is going. It cannot tell 
all about the universe. And while we build 
and strengthen science because we expect it 


tions of science and the dangers it brings 
along with its many blessings. 
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I shall not try to summarize the ways 
science affects our daily life. Directly and 
indirectly, it has made us richer—not only 
in material and technological miracles that 
are accepted as commonplace, but in lelsure 
time, tools for study, and opportunity to 
create things of beauty. The tempo of 
scientific discovery in the 20th century has 
been incredibly rapid. All sciences have 
moved forward and literally hundreds of 
new sciences have been generated. Terms 
like supersonics, thermodynamics, plastics, 
biochemistry, nuclear physics and astro- 
nautics become meaningful parts of our yo- 
cabulary. And we invest heavily in pro- 
grams seeking greater control of power, new 
forms of matter, freedom from hunger and 
disease. Yes, science is a dominant force 
in our society. Its evidences are every- 
where—in our homes, in our industrial and 
agricultural economy, in our transportation 
and communications systems, in our com- 
munities, in our places of work and of learn- 
ing. One has only to think of the ways 
science and scientific advances have in- 
fluenced your own chosen field of business 
administration and practices to realize the 
extent to which science is interwoven into 
the total fabric of our society. 

We tend to think of the product and in- 
fluence of science in positive terms. But 
just as in the scientific process each major 
advance highlights other scientific prob- 
lems that require solution, so the total 
forward movement of our scientifically ori- 
ented society is threatened by dangers which 
must be recognized and met. 

_Can we, for example, find ways to use for 
human betterment the powers that science 
has given us for weapons of destruction? 

Can we use our advanced communications 
systems to achieve the kind of understand- 
ing that will lead to peace among the peo- 
ples of the earth? 

Is there a solution for the situation which 
find some nations producing in excess of 
their nutritional needs while other nations 
are starving? 

Although sclence can make nearly every- 
thing neceesary for life out of certain raw 
materials, not all nations have a supply of 
these raw materials. Can we learn to share 
them so that no nation will have to go to 
war to win its share of needed substances? 
Moreover, there are just so many raw ma- 
terlals in the earth and no more. Can science 
find substitutes for old sources of energy 
before the earth’s resources are depleted? 

Can we find certain ways to protect our- 
selves against the enyironmental hazards 
and stresses that we ourselves have created? 

Can we eliminate or bring under control 
the diseases that cause crippling and pre- 
mature death? 

Is there a way for society to manage its 
affairs so that everybody has an equal 
chance? Can economic and social and po- 
litical forces learn how to avoid peaks and 
depressions in a total economy? 

These are the kinds of challenges we face. 
Undcr a broad and comprehensive definition 
of science, they are scientific challenges— 
or, more precisely, challenges in the ulti- 
mate application of the scientific method. 

Whether the challenges will be met is 
dependent upon man himself. Man lifted 
himself above the level of animals because 
he alone, of all the forms of life on earth, 
was able, by thought and work, to gain 
control over the forces of nature. He lifted 
himself from savagery and barbarism to 
civilization. This has not been a steady 
gradual process. Social organization and 
moral ideals have lagged behind the con- 
trol over nature. We must use all of our 


talents and capacities to bridge the great 


gap that exists between the scientific accom- 
plishments of man and his much less ad- 
vanced socinl thinking and action. 
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This is one of the reasons why the indi- 
vidual and his education are of such critical 
importance today. For each individual 
member of our society is a precious resource, 
to be nurtured, challenged, and given every 
opportunity to make a contribution to the 
solution of the great and small problems 
that beset soclety as it moves ahead to 
meet—as I know it will meet—the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. 

There are many ways in which the func- 


tions of an elected representative of the 


people to the Federal Government permit 
him to contribute to the achievement of 
the goals we all share. I, for example, have 
served the people of the Second District of 
Rhode Island. for nearly two decades in the 
House of Representatives. There are three 
general ways in which that responsibility 
is reflected in my actions. 

First, it is my responsibility to act for 
and on behalf of the people of my district. 
This means I must know them, their views, 
and their wishes, and faithfully reflect them 
on all matters of interest to my constituency. 

Second, it is my responsibility to take 
an active and informed part in all matters 
of national and international consequence. 
In this sense, each elected representative 
serves the people of the Nation as a whole, 
as well as his own constituents. 

Finally, it is my special responsibility to 
review and recommend appropriations for 
the activities of two departments of the 
executive branch—the Department of Labor, 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This committee assignment 
gives me an opportunity to study in depth 
the work of many Federal agencies that have 
a direct and personal effect on the lives of 
all of us. Out of the complex of activities 
in these Departments, I have chosen to men- 
tion here today two that bear on my toplo 
“The Impact of Science on Society.” 

Within the US. Office of Education, there 
has recently come into being a program 
which loans funds to brilliant young stu- 
dents in order to help them acquire higher 
education in the physical sciences. Called 
the National Defense Education Act and now 
in its second year, this program will help 
recruit and train a number of young people 
for careers in one segment of our Nation’s 
total scientific endeavor. 

While I gave my support to this program, 
and would do so again under the present cir- 
cumstances, I know I will not be misunder- 
stood if I say I wish it had not been neces- 
sary for this legislation to be enacted. 

In the first place, such emergency pro- 
grams are always less efficient and effective 
than the orderly and sustained growth in 
depth and in strength of the total education- 
al system. A nation such as ours should be 
well able to afford a system of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education which 
would have the capacity routinely to meet 
our national needs; more than this, we can- 
not afford not to have such a system. But 
there are grave present inadequacies in 
our educational system—inadequacies which 
threaten to become critical deficits in the 
years ahead. Our educational facilities are 
being outdistanced by population growth 
and change. The salaries and other com- 
pensations for teachers are not commensu- 
rate with thelr services, and the teacher 
shortage becomes increasingly acute. And 
higher education is fast becoming out of 
reach for too many of our young men and 
women who should have an opportunity for 
such education, 

The crisis in education ts a local, State, 
and national problem. The public has a 
right to expect vigorous, enlightened leader- 
ship from Washington so that our full re- 
sources can be directed to Its solution. Ire- 
gret to say that such leadership has not been 
forthcoming. The administration has toyed 
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with the problem but has backed away from 
any affirmative action. As a result, little 
bits of the problem—like the special impetus 
to science education to which I just referred 
—have been touched. But the heart of the 
problem remains, and will remain until the 
people of the United States decide how much 
importance they attach to sound education 
and make their views known to their repre- 
sentatives in government at all levels. 

A second scientific activity of the Federal 
Government with which I am closely asso- 
clated is medical research. In this activity, 
I am happy to be able to report that the 
public interest is being well served. During 
the past 15 years, there has been gratifying 
and sustained growth in the Nation's in- 
vestment in medical research, with about 
equal support from Federal and non-Federal 


sources, What began in 1946 as a spotty, - 


uncertain program has emerged into a com- 
prehensive, stable, productive effort of which 
every citizen can be proud. We are now 
able to provide for the needs of most of the 
competent scientists who have sound re- 
Search ideas and work in an established re- 
search environment. At the same time, rec- 
ognizing that investments in science are 
long-term investments, we have an active 
Program for the advanced training of medi- 
cal research scientists and another to assist 
in the construction of medical research fa- 
cilities. 

I am proud to say that my name is closely 
linked with that part of this effort which 
has Federal origin, particularly the National 
Institutes of Health; a bureau of the U.S. 
Public Health Service in Bethesda, Md, 1 
have supported this pr because of my 
deeply rooted conviction that the health of 
our people has a direct correlation with the 
strength, well-being, and productivity of our 
Nation—a conviction that has been borne 
out by the progress that has been made 
since we embarked on a renewed medical 
research activity after World War II. 

There are all sorts of objective measures 
of the advances which have occurred when 
knowledge derived from medical research has 
been applied in medical and public health 
Practice. There are increases in life ex- 
Pectancy. There are diseases that can be 
Prevented, conditions that can be amelio- 
rated or cured, lives that cam be saved. In 
the health sciences as in the other sciences, 
an endless succession of ever more complex 
Problems stretches out ahead. But we can 
be glad that we have taken and are taking 
and will take the necessary steps to assure 
that one by one, as scientific knowledge per- 
mits, the major health issues of today will 
crumble before the diversified and brilliant 
Attack of our medical research workers, Per- 
haps not in my lifetime, but almost certainly 

yours, we will see better ways to prevent 
or cure cancer, better ways to control heart 
better ways to protect against and 

treat certain of the mental illnesses. 

It is this thought—this awareness of the 
intimate relationship between medical re- 
Search and the people's health, and be- 
tween science and the fulfillment of man's 
total aspirations—that I would leave with 
You today, 

You who are being honored here for the 
Completion of your work at Bryant College 

ve essential roles in our complex world 
of tomorrow. Science has made all of us 
World citizens, It has enlarged our spheres 
Of activity so that neither we, our commun- 
ty, nor our Nation can be in fact separate 
ar independent. This places a high prem- 
lum on the responsibility of society to pro- 
vide an opportunity for each of its individ- 
unl members to reach his full potential. And 
it emphasizes the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to use his full potential for the 
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betterment of the society of which he Is a 


To you who are graduating from this fine 
institution—best wishes in whatever you do 
in the years ahead. You have been well 
educated here. Use your education. 

To your parents and friends who have 
come here this morning because they love 
you, are proud of your accomplishment, and 
would not willingly be anywhere else when 
you are being singled out for recognition— 
to them, congratulations for a different 
kind of accomplishment, a kind you will 
understand better when it is your sons and 
daughters who are graduating from college. 

To those who administer and instruct at 
Bryant College—a special word of gratitude. 
There is no finer contribution that an in- 
dividual can make than to educate. 

And to all of you—students, parents, 
staff, and friends—may I convey the abiding 
respect and confidence that is shared by 
all who have reason to know Bryant Col- 
lege and its graduates. The people of Provi- 
dence and of Rhode Island are proud of 
Bryant's long and distinguished service and 
are proud, too, that it is numbered among 
this little State’s large family of educa- 

titutions. 
8 that those who are graduating 
today will do honor to Bryant College as, 
in their work and in their daily lives, they 
reflect what they have learned here. 


Plaudits to Bob Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Pittsburgh Press of Sunday, August 
16, 1959: 

Piavupirs TO Bos MURPHY 

Robert D. Murphy has been sworn in as 

Undersecretary of State for political affairs— 
making him No. 3 man in the Department, 
after Secretaries Christian Herter and Doug- 
las Dillon. 
“This is belated recognition of an extraor- 
dinarily competent diplomat who has been 
a career officer for 39 years, Bob Murphy has 
been aptly called Uncle Sam's favorite 
troubieshooter. 

Warships and tough infantry regiments 
have a tradition of inscribing on their quar- 
ter decks or battle flags the names of all 


engagements in which they have partici- _ 


. If Bob Murphy were to attempt 
anaes roster, it would be longer than both 
his arms, North Africa, Trieste, Tokyo, Leba- 
non—to name just a few—and everywhere 
he has been sent he has left a good measure 
of tranquillity wreathed in his broad Trish 
smile. 

When Mr. Murphy won this year’s Notre 
Dame Laetare Medal for achievement he was 
accorded the usual privilege of selecting a 
Latin epigram for inscription on the medal. 
Characteristically, he chose Martial's Ride, 
si sapis“— Laugh if you are wise.” 

Wise, good humor has been his redeeming 
safeguard in the countless crises and emer- 
gencies of foreign affairs he has faced. He is 
not likely to relinquish his motto now in his 
higher post and it will stand him in good 
stead. 4 
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Full Steam Ahead on the Arkansas River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the Congress sent to the President 
the public works appropriation bill for 
the 1960 fiscal year, following adoption 
of the conference report by the House 
last Friday and by the Senate on Mon- 
day. This action is another momentous 
and historic milestone in the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River Basin pro- 
gram of navigation and flood control— 
for appropriations in excess of $45 mil- 
lion are included for this great program 
for the last major undeveloped river in 
the United States. = 

Under this bill, construction funds are 
provided of $13.4 million for the Eufaula 
Dam on the Canadian River in McIn- 
tosh County, Okla.; $12.5 million for the 
Oologah Dam on the Verdigris River in 
Rogers County, Okla.; $10 million for the 
Keystone Dam on the main stem of the 
Arkansas River near Tulsa, Okla.; $3.4 
million for the Dardanelle Dam in Pope 
and Yell Counties, Ark.; and $5 million 
for Arkansas River bank stabilization 
work in Arkansas and Oklahoma. The 
John Redmond—Strawn—Dam on the 
Grand—Neosho—River in Coffey County, 
Kans., will receive $1.3 million in con- 
struction funds. Also included in the bill 
is $2.5 million for recreational facilities 
at completed Corps of Engineers proj- 
ects in the United States, and it is ex- 
pected that more than $150,000 of these 
funds, will be spent for recreational fa- 
cilities at completed projects in the Ar- 
kansas Basin during the coming year. 

In addition, the sum of $900,000 is 
provided for general engineering studies 
by the Corps of the Arkansas River and 
its tributaries—something of basic im- 
portance to the entire program. 

In this connection, one of the finest 
and most thought-provoking speeches I 
have ever read concerning the Arkansas 
Basin program was made by Brig. Gen. 
William Whipple, Southwestern Division 
Engineer of the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, when he spoke to the Rotary 
Club at Pine Bluff, Ark., on August 4, 
1959. 

Mr. Speaker, since General Whipple’s 
speech was a most excellent and detailed 
analysis and report on the progress of 
the Arkansas Basin program and since 
it should be of great interest to every 
American who is deeply interested in the 
development of our national water re- 
sources, I should like to insert this most 
informative speech in the RECORD: 
REMARKS oF Bric, Gen. WILLIAM WHIPPLE, 

DIVISION ENGINEER, U.S, Army ENGINEER 

DIVISION, SOUTHWESTERN, DALLAS, TEX., TO 

THE Rotary CLUB, PINE BLUFF, ARK, Au- 

Gust 4, 1959 

It is a pleasure to be with you in Pine 
Biuff. You already have a fine city here and 


the Arkansas River program should give you 
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an even better outlook for the future. Mr. 
Sanders has long been a prime mover in this 
undertaking and other cisizens have joined 
with those up and down the valley to pre- 
sent a solid front on this far-reaching im- 
provement. Senator McCLELLAN, with the 
great respect accorded him across the Na- 
tion, continues to maintain the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River as a prime ob- 
jective and, rather than letting the increasing 
scope of his responsibilities dim his enthusi- 
asm for this program, he applies his enor- 
mous prestige to bring progress to this basin. 

We have well qualified district engineers 
in Colonel Jacoby at Little Rook, Colonel 
Walsh at Vicksburg, and Colonel Penney at 
Tulsa, along with experienced staffs, to carry 
on this challenging task. As you know, Gen- 
eral Carter, with offices in Vicksburg, has re- 
sponsibilities for the Arkansas from this 
point downstream, I feel most fortunate in 
having a man of his capabilities and an old 
friend and classmate besides as a teammate 
on this im t work. 

Reviewed in its simplest terms this entire 
project will provide barge navigation from 
the Mississippi River to Tulsa, a considerable 
degree of flood control, hydroelectric power, 
channel improvements, bank stabilization, 
improved low flows, reduction of sediment 
in the river, recreation oportunities and the 
general advantages of a controlled and de- 
veloped river basin. x 

This will be brought about by three major 
storage reservoirs in the upper reaches of the 
integrated system, a series of navigation 
dams, on the main stem, cut-offs, dredging 
and other channel work, dikes and revet- 
ments. 

The Keystone Reservoir, on the main stem 
above Tulsa, and the Eufaula Reservoir, on 
the Canadian River near its confluence with 
the Arkansas in eastern Oklahoma, are criti- 
cally important to the whole system. These 
reservoirs, although they only control one- 
third of the stream flow above Dardanelle, 
control three-quarters of the sediment. It 
is necessary to cut off this source of sedi- 
ment before we could close the downstream 
dams and initiate the final adjustment of 
the river. Closure of the Dardanelle project 
is not to be made until after closure on 
Eufaula and Keystone, in 1964, which is 
phased in with the overall completion date 
of 1972 which we use for planning purposes, 

The Keystone Reservoir is reaching the 
point where progress will begin to show. Re- 
location of highways, railroads and utilities, 
which will constitute more than half of the 
$135 million cost of this project, are well 
underway, as is the construction of the first 
stage cofferdam. In all, almost 85 million 
in construction contracts are in effect, in 
addition to the work already accomplished 
on access roads, project buildings, land ac- 
quisition and much time-consuming plan- 
ning and engineering. However, best of all, 
we are now in a position to advertise the first 
of next month for a major contract for the 
main dam itself, a contract of the order of 
$25 million. 

The Eufaula Reservoir Is similar to Key- 
stone, except that it will have an initial 
power installation, and as yet has less con- 
struction under contract. It will cost $153 
million. Bids for the three generators will 
be opened August 13. We expect to advertise 
& principal dam contract about November of 
this year, Completion of this project, as well 
as Keystone, is scheduled for 1965. 

The Oologah Reservoir, a $35,100,000 proj- 
ect in northern Oklahoma, is further ad- 
vanced, with a completion date of 1962. It 
will regulate flows on the Verdigris River 
which the navigation channel will follow 
from Muskogee to the vicinity of Tulsa. 

The Dardanelle Dam, with which you are 
probably more familiar, will function for 
navigation and hydroelectric power and is 
necessarily scheduled for completion later 
than the storage projects upstream. Except 
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for this lock the project will be completed 
in 1966; the lock will be completed in 1970. 
Its total estimated cost is $94,600,000. On 
my way to Pine Bluff this morning, I in- 
spected the work under the $3 miliion con- 
tract which got underway in May. This con- 
tract is for the first stage of diversion of the 
river and the initial construction on the lock 
and dam proper. Because there was & con- 
siderable period of uncertainty in the early 
stages of this program, I know that many 
of the proponents were greatly encouraged 
by the fact that this contract included part 
of the navigation lock as well as the left 
bank portion of the dam. This was inter- 
preted as conclusive evidence of the Inclusion 
of navigation in the program under construc- 
tion. There is in my own mind no doubt 
that navigation and all the other functions 
of the multipurpose program have been di- 
rected and confirmed by the Congress, and 
will be completed successfully at an early 
date. 

Some indication of the growing impetus 
of the program is given by the appropria- 
tions being considered this year. Based on 
the House version of the bill, $44,200,000 will 
be included for the various elements of the 
work, Last year $30,230,000 was allotted and 
the year before $13,950,000. Even if the 
House versions are adopted, it will make a 
total of $124,300,000 which has been pro- 
vided for this program. While the entire 
improvement will cost about $1.2 billion, the 
funds appropriated and in prospect for this 
year leave no doubt in our minds that this 
is a going program, and our only thought 
is to prosecute the work with all vigor. This 
is an answer to those who thought that 
Congress might never appropriate funds to 
complete this work. 

The breakdown of the House. figure for 
this year is $900,000 for general studies, 
$3,400,000 for Dardanelle, $13,400,000 for 
Eufaula, $10 million for Keystone, $12,500,000 
for Oologah, and $4 million for bank stabili- 
zation. By districts the bank stabilization 
funds are 61 million for Vicksburg, $1,300,000 
for Little Rock, and $1,700,000 for Tulsa. 
However, the Senate figures are $8 million 
for bank stabilization, which we can very 
well use. 

I consider it good fortune to have been 
assigned to the southwestern division last 
year, at the time when some of the most 
interesting engineering questions in water 
resources development history were coming 
up for solution. There is a tendency to 
think of imposing structures as the most 
challenging for the engineer. The Arkansas 
River program includes the Eufaula Dam, 
which will produce hydroelectric power and 
form a very large reservoir, but the struc- 
tural problems of this and other individual 
structures are routine compared with the 
interrelated complex of channel problems. 
I will say without qualification that the 
problem of how to develop the Arkansas 
River mainstem has been the outstanding 
engineering question in the entire south- 
western division for some time past. One 
of the first things I did as coordinator for 
this multipurpose Arkansas project was to 
set up a sediment board, made up by three 
distinguished engineers, Dr. L. C. Straub, 
of the University of Minnesota; Dr. H. A. 
Einstein, of the University of California; 
and Mr. D. C. Bondurant, of the Missourl 
River Division of the Corps of Engineers. 
As an indication of the importance which 
I attach to this matter, I participate per- 
sonally in all meetings of the board. The 
studies of the board are coordinated with 
studies in the district and division offices 
and with model studies at hydraulic lab- 
oratories. 

Nature sets up a delicate balance in the 
regimen of astream. Many forces are joined 
together to establish the pattern and changes 
in the various forces alter the pattern. Be- 


in bars by rapidly falling stages. 
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cause there are so many factors Involved and 
there are possibilities for so wide a range of 
change in each, it is difficult to talk about 
the subject without getting into technical 
terms. Yet, because it is such an interest- 
ing subject and means many millions of dol- 
lars in this program, I will discuss it with 
you today. Since your interest is in the es- 
sentials rather than in technical analysis, I 
will resort to oversimplification to some de- 


gree. 

There will be basic changes in the regimen 
of the river in any event. After the multi- 
purpose reservoirs are in operation, there will 
be less severe and less frequent flooding and 
there will be better sustained low flows. The 
reduced sediment loads will be carried more 
uniformly rather than being scooped up in 
great quantities by quick rises and dumped 
While 
changes in the channel characteristics of 
the Arkansas are inevitable, their nature and 
the amount of time required to complete 
them are subject to some degree of control. 
The objective ts to, balance out the most 
economical combination of final river and 
structural characteristics. 

If the bed of the river were to remain un- 
changed, the problem would simply be one 
of spacing the dams close enough to build 
up navigable depths throughout each navi- 
gation pool. These dams must not be built 
high enough to inundate appreciable 
amounts of productive land, so that the top 
evaluations of the dams are relatively fixed 
and any flexibility must come in spacing the 
dams and in changing the bottom elevation 
of the channel. We know that the regu- 
lated flows with greatly reduced sediment 
load will cause eventually considerable deg- 
radation in the streambeds. This natural 
effect, called degradation, could attack the 
banks and undermine our structures if not 
controlled; our problem is to make it work 
for us instead of against us. 

If the new regimen of the Arkansas can 
be made to dig a deeper channel and keep 
it relatively clean, the necessary depths for 
navigation can be created with dams spaced 
further apart, This would result in fewer 
dams, fewer lockages for navigation and 
less operating cost. 

The best way to make the river work for 
us is a two phase program. As a first phase, 
starting now, we will expedite the bank 
stabilization and contraction works which 
have already been advanced some way un- 
der emergency authorities, I testified to 
the congressional committee this spring, and 
I repeat to you now, that there are sound 
engineering reasons to get on with this 
work. By contracting and realining the 
channel now we have exactly 5 years, and 
that is none too much, prior to closure of 
Dardanelle, to complete the major portion 
of the work with the full natural supply of 
sediment, which helps us close the old 
chutes and meanders. After closure of 
Dardanelle and the upstream rescryoirs, the 
regulated stream will rapidly scour itself 
decper. In the first 2 years’ time, with 
average stream flow, the changed river will 
scour out and remove from 40 to 50 millon 
tons of sand; and if we have done our work 
well, a large part of this scour will be in the 
parts of the river where we want it to be 
removed, 

We can then move to the second phase of 
the work. We will excavate, by dredging, 
the remaining sand in the upper depths of 
the pools, anticipating the further scouring 
of the bed which would take years if we 
had to wait for it. This will mean many 
millions of cubic yards of dredging, in fact 
a really major dredging program, but its 
cost will be much less than that of the 
dams which it will make unnecessary. 

How can we know that the excavated 
channel will not fill up again after passage 
of the first flood? 
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The answer is that it would do just ex- 
actly that except for one thing—we will 
plan the final stabilization works so as to 
increase the degree of contraction in the 
upper ends of the pools. With a relatively 
slight degree of contraction, and some spe- 
cini features at the river crossings, the con- 
tracted channel will increase the velocity 
enough to hold the new condition with rea- 
sonable maintenance. It appears that, com- 
pared with previous tentative plans, we may 
be able to reduce the number of navigation 
dams between here and Dardanelle from 
seven to five and possibly one less above 
Dardanelle. The Tulsa district has already 
Planned to reduce two dams in Oklahoma. 
Also General Carter is considering the pos- 
sibility of eliminating one downstream from 
here in his reanalysis of that section of the 
river. These various possibilities could have 
considerable effect on overall costs. Just be- 
cause we will be spending more than a bil- 
lion dollars on this program, we have not 
become unmindful of economy. There is 
the possibility of saving many millions of dol- 
lars and producing a superior system. 

I have talked primarily about channel 
slopes, but there are important and related 
questions with regard to the trace of the 
channel. We are studying certain new 
forms of channel contraction expecially for 
the crossings. I will not go into these today 
other than to say that contraction works 
and all other means of controlling the river 

must result in economical improvement of 
2 resource before we are willing to adopt 

em. 


We have had constructed at vicksburg 
a new movable bed model reproducing 11 
miles of river between here and Little Rock, 
and we will test in this channel in the 
next few months all the new plans for 
channel improvement which I have been 
talking about, 

In this rosy picture of future progress 
there are stijl three big question marks, 
The first is the question as to whether we 
Will satisfactorily complete the general en- 
gineering studies for which we were given 
$900,000 last year and again this year. This 
is a large amount of money; but the prob- 
lems to be solved were many and complex. 
I believe we will complete these studies sat- 
Isfactorily and on time, and produce the 
* complete solutions, including those 
of which I have today suggested as sched- 
uled, of the first low-head navigation locks 
and dams. 

The second big question is money. The 
appropriation indicated for this year is the 

est so far and will allow fine progress. 
Up to now we could not have used larger 
appropriations except for limited features of 
the work. However, beginning next year and 
for some years thereafter, very much larger 
appropriations will be required if the pro- 
Stam as a whole is to be completed as 
Scheduled. Appropriations at the next ses- 
sion of Congress will therefore be of criti- 
cal im nee in indicating whether the 
Work will continue with maximum econo- 
mic speed for completion in 1972 or will 
taper off to slower progress. 

The third big question mark, and I know 
how keenly you are interested in it, is the 
decision us to whether we should follow 
the river route or the North Bank Canal 
route between Pine Bluff and Arkansas Post. 

As you know, a complete restudy of this 
entire problem has been made. I told the 
congressional committee this spring that I 
expected this question to be resolved before 
Next year's hearings. While this matter has 
to referred to the Chief of Engineers 
Personally, I believe we will have an answer 
this fall. 

While the corps has been concentrating 
on the engineering problems, we remain 
acutely aware that the end objective of all 
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this work is to make the resources of the 
Arkansas Valley more useful to its people 
and the Nation. Im the broader objective 
there is much to be done beyond the con- 
struction of river control works, Every ele- 
ment of Government, every unofficial organi- 
gation concerned with economic advance- 
ment, and every Individual with an interest 
in a more abundant way of life—all of us 
throughout the basin in each of our capaci- 
tles have a stake and a responsibility in this 
great undertaking, 

The controlled river will give you new ad- 
vantages on a year-to-year basis within the 
present economic structure of the region. 
However, if this improvement is to be put 
to full use, you must visualize in full your 
new opportunities. Recreational possibili- 
tles seem more significant when considered 
in the light of the great national wave of 
interest in outdoor life. The level pools of 
the new dams will provide excellent water 
for boats. The fish and wildlife aspects of 
the river will be enhanced by the reduced 
sediment content of the water. The system 
will add a useful increment of hydroelectric 
power to the systems serving the region. 
The additional fiood control will give new 
security to both urban and rural areas. The 
bank stabilization program will not only 
protect the navigation channel but will 
eliminate an imminent threat to many thou- 
sands of fertile acres up and down the val- 
ley, and make the protected banks more at- 
tractive as potential sites for industry. The 
improved low flows will offer more dilution 
for the urban and industrial wastes that 
offer a serious problem in many rapidly grow- 

areas. The reduction in sediment will 
facilitate potential use of the water of the 
Arkansas for many purposes. Without look- 
ing too far into the future, the Arkansas 
Valley has a great deal to offer to new in- 
dustries which must have water and water- 
way facilities. 

Two-thirds of the benefits of the Arkansas 
River program are estimated to come from 
navigation, Water transportation can be a 
magnet with an active force to attract a new 
pattern of expansion. Barge transportation 
is making a phenomenal gain; in the 5 years 
ending with 1957 there was an increase of 
22 percent in tonnage on the inland water- 
ways of the United States. The Arkansas 
ties directly into the Mississippi River sys- 
tem, which almost doubled the national in- 
crease during the same period. I cannot say 
right now just how Pine Bluff will profit 
from this navigation; but I urge that you 
gentlemen get to work to evaluate the bus- 
iness opportunities that may appear, 

This is an impressive package of new op- 
portunities coming your way. Let me urge 
that you examine them and plan your course 
to take the best advantage of them. I 
would not suggest that you expect the basin 
to be suddenly transformed overnight, but 
neither would I suggest that you prepare to 

rye the status quo. I have every con- 
fidence that you will pursue a sound course 
to a greater era in the Arkansas Valley. 
With you, as with us, it's full steam ahead 
on the Arkansas. 


The Khrushchev Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 3, 1959 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, we 
are soon to be visited by one of the most 
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powerful men in modern history—So- 
vet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. It is of 
the utmost importance that while we are 
greeting Khrushchev, we also maintain 
our perspective on world affairs. 

The hard job of building the peace of 
the world will still be ahead of us, re- 
gardless of Mr. Khrushchev’s recent 
smiles. 

I agree with President Eisenhower 
that Khrushchev should be treated 
courteously, but I know the President 
does not want us to close our eyes to the 
menacing threat of communism.. Cer- 
tainly, our international problems will 
not disappear overnight simply because 
Khrushchey has decided to visit us. 

Mr. Khrushchey is the same ruthless 
dictator who ordered Russian tanks to 
smash the Hungarian freedom move- 
ment. He is the same tyrant who pre- 
sides over a godless tyranny that no true 
American can ever tolerate. 

While we have enough faith in our 
democracy to be courteous even to those 
whose doctrines we despise, we want to 
make it clear that beneath our courtesy 
our sense of justice cries out against the 
evils of Communist tyranny. 

Tt is far better that we talk to Khru- 
shchev than get into a nuclear war 
with him, but peace cannot be built sim- 
ply on well-publicized trips between Mos- 
cow and Washington. 

It will take all the patience, courage, 
and imagination that we can muster for 
decades to lay the basis for a durable 
peace. 


Modern Army Readiness Through 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development of 
the U.S. Army, delivered such a striking 
and timely address to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of the United 
States Army on August 4, 1959, at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
that I am extending this address into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. General 
Trudeau, in statements that permit him 
to use vision and foresight, outlines the 
developments of the future U.S. Army 


in an age of scientific progress and space 


development. In such an address often- 
times scientific developments seem weird 
and chimerical, but in the light of prog- 
ress, what may be exotic today is com- 
monplace and ordinary tomorrow. 

The address of General Trudeau is a 
challenge to the forward-looking per- 
sonnel in the U.S. Army and certainly is 
worthy of our most careful study. It is 
as follows: 
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MODERN ARMY READINESS THROUGH RESEARCH 


(Remarks by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. ‘Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army, annual meeting of 
the Association of the United States Army, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
August 4, 1959) 

Members of the Association of the United 
States Army, ladies and gentlemen, the Re- 
search and Development Panel is delighted 
to be your host this morning to discuss with 
you the contribution of research to the mod- 
ern Army. This is a most challenging sub- 
ject at a time when science and engineering 
are striving to fashion new advances in 
power, electronics, and space while the sin- 
ister shadow of a godless, powerful opponent 
reaches across the oceans and the conti- 
nents. 

Since all of the panel members may not 
be familiar to you, I would like to introduce 
Dr. James McRae, Chairman of the Army 
Scientific Advisory Panel and vice president 
of AT. & T.; Maj. Gen. August Schom- 
burg, Deputy Chief of Ordnance; Mr. Tom 
Morrow, group vice president, Chrysler 
Corp.; Col. Robert Partridge, Headquarters, 
CONARG; and Ste. Joseph Conroy, Head- 
quarters, CONARC. 

Our program today consists of my brief 
report to you on the overall Army research 
and development program and then answers 
by the panel to questions from me and from 
you, the audience. 

Army research and development has the 
objective of providing effective weapons and 
equipment for the future Army organiza- 
tions and requirements. 

This objective is accomplished first by 
designing future weapon systems and ma- 
teriel in support of our concept of new or- 
ganizations and tactics, from known enemy 
capabilities and from our own sicentific 
breakthroughs and technological progress or 
“state of the art." Then we must be able 
to integrate the weapons, organizations, and 
missions to test and insure their efective- 
ness for predicted combat missions. The re- 
sult is a continuing effective force to meet 
any future enemy threat. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that we 
must know the enemy. We must know 
what he is developing in weapons and equip- 
ment and exactly what his military capa- 
bilitics are. We cannot risk basing our na- 
tional defenses on his supposed intentions. 

We must not forget why our strength must 
be maintained in the free world today. The 
Communist threat has Increased immeasur- 
ably since World War II. They have con- 
ducted a relentless campaign to nibble the 
peaceful countries of the world to death— 
piecemeal. 

Their intention is to dominate all the na- 
tions of the earth and they are coming close 
to having the means to accomplish their 
objective. Where once only America pos- 
sessed the power of massive deterrence, to- 
day America and the Soviet Union share this 
mutual massive capability. Either side can 
well nigh destroy the other. With this 
situation in effect, Soviet air and naval capa- 
bilities coupled with the superiority of the 
Soviet bloc's military land forces over ours 
are a matter of grave concern and Soviet 
control of space would make this power over- 
whelming. 

Within the framework of this Communist 
threat, the Army must develop the weapons 
end eyulpment to win in battle—the means 
to move, shoot, communicate, and defend 
ourselyes regardless of enemy aircraft or 
missiles; to close with enemy ground forces 
and destroy them if forced into war and 
tien to occupy. the enemy homeland pend- 
1. 3 the establishment of a free government, 
rnd thus to control the land. Despite con- 
fitcting theories of strategy, I know of none 
brash enough to maintain that hostile or 
contested territory can be controlled in 
ebsontia, 
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Let us turn from the threat, to the Army 
research and development program which is 
my special responsibility on the Army Gen- 
eral Staff. The scope of this research and 
development mission covers an extremely 
wide spectrum of developments and we feel 
our responsibility very keenly whether we 
are seeking better mobility, communications, 
firepower or logistical support. Let me re- 
view a few points: Á 

Why ts research and development Impor- 
tant? Because it determines the future 
weapons and equipment that soldiers will 
use in combat. I have mentioned the type 
of threat that we can continue to expect and 
I would now like to describe the rest of the 
environment that determines the direction 
of our developments. 

The battlefield of the next decade will be 
much larger than ever before and with even 
less clear-cut boundaries between units. 
Real mobility will be the key to success and 
combat units will move fast, concentrate to 
destroy the enemy, and then disperse rap- 
idly. Soldiers will move in aerial vehicles 
just above the “nap” of the earth and carry 
with them new types of lightweight but 
potent weapons using not only conventional 
ammunition but also atomic rounds. Com- 
munications will be increased by new radios 
and relay systems using the latest tech- 
niques of earth satellite transmission and of 
bouncing signals off the moon. 

Sclence and technology are other promi- 
nent factors in the research and develop- 
ment equation. Our basic research program 
continues to investigate the latest discov- 
eries and inventions so that they can be in- 
tegrated into the development part of the 
program which results in the hardware that 
rolis off the assembly lines of Industry. We 
contract basic research out to industry and 
some 181 colleges and universities. Ten ma- 
jor fields and 74 subfields are covered from 
mathematics, human factors and medical 
projects to polar and arctic research. We 
will continue to stress this type of work be- 
cause without it there would be little future 
development. As a matter of fact, our tech- 
nological progress today is the chief deter- 
minant of the state of the weapon art dur- 
ing the next decade and beyond. We necd 
to expand our basic research in the present 
technological race with the Communists. 

What are some of the more promising re- 
sults of this program that we can expect to 
see incorporated into future equipment? 
New metals with amazing characteristics 
have been created under extremes of tem- 
peratures and pressures. They promise to 
open a whole unexplored field of alloys that 
will be stronger, more heat resistant and 
lighter than anything else that we know 
of today, Missiles, space vehicles, and even 
tanks will benefit from such advances. 
Electronics is another field that has seen a 
quantum jump in the last 10 years and can 
be expected to surge beyond the boundaries 
of our imagination in the next 2 years. 
Electronic parts have been reduced in size 
through micromodularization so that in- 
stead of 7,000 parts per cubic foot we can 
put 700,000 parts in the same space. Appli- 
cations of solid state physics have resulted 
in radios and electronic computers of minia- 
ture size that can perform all manner of 
operations to enable information to bo gath- 
ered more quickly and accurately in combat. 


The next step in the cycle is what we call 


applied research and development. The re- 
sults of basic research are incorporated into 
weapons or equipment designed by the in- 
dustrial engineer guided by the require- 
ments of the military. This has resulted in 
a large spectrum of developments in the 
fields of mobility, communications, fire- 
power, space and those designed to support 
the individual soldier. 

We have some interesting vehicles under 
development to give us the mobility that we 
require for the future battlefield. On the 
ground we look to the Ger“ type of equip- 
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ment used in the construction industry, 
where large wheels and tires give true, off- 
road mobility. New tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers are to be operational soon 
to back up the striking power of powerful 
new weapon systems. 

In the alr we are looking for the type of 
vehicle that gives us the takeoff and landing 
characteristics of the helicopter and the ad- 
vantages of the fixed-wing aircraft in for- 
ward filght. You haye probably seen pic- 
tures of some of our flying test beds that 
look like disks or platforms propelled by un- 
usual powerplants. These are the vehicles 
that will give us the answer to fiying low 
and slow and quietly just above the battle- 
field. 

Communications and electronics have en- 
abled the Army to increase its command and 
control capabilities to the degree required 
by mobility and dispersion. Included in 
this area, also are the surveillance drones 
that will penetrate enemy lines to send or 
bring back information recorded by radar, 
infrared, photographic and TV equipment. 
This information will then be sorted and 
evaluated by automatic data processing sys- 
tems to give the commander the facts 
needed for a decision. 

Firepower is always a critical part of our 
programs. We have improved rifles and 
other small arms soon to be operational that 
outperform anything we have now and still 
better ones are in the offing. Many types of 
guided missiles are under deyelopment to 
supplement or replace those that we have 
now. For instance, Sergeant will replace 
Corporal and Pershing will replace the work- 
horse of our missile arsenal, Redstone. In 
addition, Lacrosse units now being organized 
will back up frontline infantrymen. These 
are all surface-to-surface weapons fired at 
ground targets. 

The Army has an important mission in the 
air defense field, as you undoubtedly know. 
We have under development a shoulder-fired 
missile, called Redeye, for the soldier to use 
against attacking aircraft along with the 
field mobile Hawk missile to be employed 
against low flying aerial targets. Probably 
our most important contribution in the fu- 
ture will be Nike-Zeus, the only weapons 
system presently designed to attack incom- 
ing ballistic missiles. We have just suc- 
cessfully fired the sustainer rocket motor 
for this missile and are now approaching the 
testing stage of the complete system. In 
the near future we hope to fire it against 
our own IRBM's and ICBM’s to establish 
its effectiveness for the air defense of our 
country. There is an urgent requirement for 
such a weapon while we are faced with the 
ballistic missile blackmail of the Commu- 
nists. We are confident that Nike-Zeus can 
do this job in the 1960's. 

Another thought-provoking addition to our 
arsenal is in the chemical field, If the Com- 
munists eyer use chemicals with which they 
are equipped against us, we must be pre- 
pared to meet such on attack. On the other 
hand, recent tests with nonlethal gases have 
shown the really humane nature of such a 
weapon that incapacitates without killing, 
even leaving no harmful aftereffects on hu- 
mans or the works of man. This is cer- 
tainly an advantageous way to capture an 
objective without destroying needed build- 
ings, bridges and other manmade struc- 
tures, 

The Army's contributions to the national 
space program have been substantial and we 
have enjoyed a good share of success in our 
projects for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. Probably the most 
noteworthy of these were the space probe last 
March, still orbiting the sun as I stand here 
now, and the recent flight of the monkeys in 
a Jupiter missile. We look forward to par- 
ticipating in the Mercury astronauts’ trips in 
Space and to launching more satellites and 
other experiments in the future, 
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There is one other area that I assure you 
we are most concerned with. And that is 
with the most important factor of any battle- 
fleld at any future time—the soldier. We 
firmly believe that the man on the ground, 
well trained and well led is the key to success 
and still is the miost necessary and most 
fundamental part of our national military 
posture. He is the man for whom we hope 
to develop new methods of preserving foods 
by radiation, requiring no refrigeration; for 
whom the Medical Corps has developed a 
“pone glue“ that will enabel a soldier with a 
broken leg to walk out of the hospital in 48 
hours; and to whom we are constantly striv- 
ing to give every possible advantage in future 
combat so that he can perform his vital 
missions. 

I have covered the research and develop- 
Ment program in view of the Army staff 
responsibility and by describing some of the 
more promising results. At the same time I 
have deliberately omitted parts of the com- 
plete cycle which goes from the concept of 
the idea to production of the proven, fin- 
ished hardware. The role of science, of the 
technical services, of industry and of the 
using troops is an interrelated one and essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of the research 
and development objectives. 

At this time I would like to begin the 
Panel discussion with a series of questions 
intended to amplify the complete research 
and development cycle. After my question 
to each panel member, I will open the discus- 
Sion to the floor before we move on to the 
next member. After the entire panel has had 
& chance to discuss their areas of interest and 
experience, general questions of a pertinent 
Nature may be directed at any of us. Re- 
member that anything that is said by the 
Panel this morning will be on an unclassified 
basis, and we would appreciate that your 
questions be asked along those lines. 


DAV Service in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that an organiza- 
tion in the State of Washington has 
furnished service to thousands of citi- 
zens without any charge for such serv- 
lee. This service is of a humanitarian 
nature and not always sufficiently ap- 
Preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, either directly, or indirectly. 

organization is a congressionally 
Chartered veteran organization which 
& State department and local chap- 
ters in Washington. This organization 
is the Disabled American Veterans. The 
Disabled American Veterans is the only 
Such organization composed exclusively 
of those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or of some 
3 allied with it during time of 

ar, 

The Disabled American Veterans was 
formed in 1920, under the leadership of 
Judge Robert S. Marx; DAV legislative 
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activities have benefited every compen- 
sated disabled veteran, Its present na- 
tional commander is another judge, 
David B. Williams, of Concord, Mass. Its 
national adjutant is John E. Feighner, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its national legisla- 
tive director is Elmer N. Freudenberger: 
its national director of claims, Cicero F. 
Hogan; and its national director of em- 
ployment relations, John W. Burris—all 
located at its national service headquar- 
ters at 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country’s war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabilities, 
some 2 million, the DAV can never aspire 
to become the largest of the several vet- 
eran organizations: Nevertheless, since 
shortly after its formation in 1920, the 
DAV national headquarters, located in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has maintained the 
largest staff, of any veteran organiza- 
tion, of full-time trained national serv- 
ice officers, 138 of them, who are located 
in the 63 regional and 3 district offices of 
the U.S. Veterans’ Administration, and 
in its central office in Washington, D.C. 
They have ready access to the official 
claim records of those claimants who 
have given them their powers of attor- 
ney. All of them being war-handicapped 
veterans themselves, these service officers 
are sympathetic and alert as to the prob- 
lems of other less well-informed clai- 
ments. 

The three DAV national service offi- 
cers in the State of Washington are 
Perry E. Dye, David H. Kays, and David 
W. Lloyd, located at 803 Shafer Building, 
523 Pine Street, Seattle. The depart- 
ment commander is Harold Yager, 5606 
44th Avenue SW., Seattle, Wash,; the 
department adjutant is Merle Dihel, 3235 
62d Avenue SW., Seattle, Wash. 

The 5 hospitals in Washington are 
a 904-bed neuropsychiatric hospital at 
American Lake; a 320-bed general medi- 
cal hospital at Seattle; a 501-bed gen- 
eral medical hospital at Vancouver; a 
200-bed general medical hospital ‘at 
Spokane; and a 407-bed tuberculosis 
hospital at Walla Walla. DAV repre- 
sentatives are: American Lake, Homer 
L. McLaughlin; Seattle, A. R. Thomp- 
son; Spokane, James W. Reed; Van- 
couver, Otto Weise; Walla Walla, Har- 
vey Knifong. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $85,488,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Was including $22,- 
557,003 disability compensation to its 
28,906 service-disability veterans. These 
Federal expenditures in Washington 
furnish substantial purchasing power in 
all communities. Only about 12 -per- 
cent—-3,312—are members of the 29 
DAV chapters in Washington. This 12 
percent record is strange, in view of the 
very outstanding record of personalized 
service activities and accomplishments 
of the DAV national service officers in 
behalf of Washington veterans and de- 
pendents during the last 10 fiscal years, 
as revealed by the following statistics: 
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Claimants contacted (esti- 

RCA) ee ey 54, 090 
Claims folders reviewed 45. 075 
Appearances before rating 

c 26, 452 
Compensation increases ob- 

Win 4,118 
Service connections obtained. 2, 039 
Nonservice pensions..2...-.. 1,936 
Death benefits obtained 599 
Total monetary benefits ob- 

o $2, 686,638. 05 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national 
service officers on duty in the central 
office of the Veterans“ Administration, 
handling appeals and reviews, or in its 
three district offices, handling death and 
insurance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Washington veterans, their 
dependents and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint 
the picture of the extent and value of 
the individualized advice, counsel and 
assistance extended to all of the claim- 
ants who have contacted DAV service 
officers in person, by telephone, and by 
letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 per- 
cent of whom were DAV members— 
their dependents, and others in re- 
sponse to their varied claims for sery- 
ice connection, disability compensation, 
medical treatment, hospitalization, 
prosthetic appliances, vocational train- 
ing, insurance, death compensation or 
pension, VA guarantee loans for homes, 
farms and businesses, and so forth. Help- 
ful advice was also given as to counseling 
and placement into suitable useful em- 
ployment—to utilize their remaining 
abilities—civil service examinations, ap- 
pointments, retentions, retirement ben- 
efits, and multifarious other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
lems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled vet- 
erans—not given on a silver platter. 
Frequently, because of lack of official 
records, death, or disappearance of for- 
mer buddies and associates, lapse of 
memory with the passage of time, lack 
of information and experience, proof of 
the legal service-connection of a dis- 
ability becomes extremely difficult—too 
many times impossible. A claims and 
rating board can obviously not grant fa- 
vorable action merely based on the opin- 
ions, impressions, or conclusions of per- 
sons who submit notarized affidavits. 
Specific, detailed, pertinent facts are es- 
sential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims 
against itself. As the defendant, in ef- 
fect, the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
must award the benefits provided under 
the laws administered by it, only under 
certain conditions. 
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A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why 
his claim may previously have been de- 
nied and then specifies what additional 
evidence is essential. The claimant 
must necessarily bear the burden of ob- 
taining such fact-giving affidavit evi- 
dence. The experienced national serv- 
ice officer will, of course, advise him as 
to its possible improvement, before pre- 
senting same to the adjudication agency, 
in the light of all of the circumstances 
and facts, and of the pertinent laws, 
precedents, regulations, and schedule of 
disability ratings. No DAV national 
service officer, I feel certain, ever uses 
his skill, except in behalf of worthy 
claimants, with justifiable claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed—because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very sig- 
nificant, as pointed out by the DAV act- 
ing national director of claims, Chester 
A. Cash, that a much higher percentage 
of those claims, which have been pre- 
pared and presented with the aid of a 
DAV national service officer, are even- 
tually favorably acted upon, than is the 
case as to those claimants who have not 
given their power of attorney to any 
such special advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years ago, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $28 million per year. About 
0.014 percent of such discontinuances 
and reductions have probably occurred 
as to disabled veterans in Washington, 
with a consequent loss of about $392,000 
per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other organization. Judging by the 
past, such unfavorable adjudications will 
occur as to an additional equal number 
or more during the next 3 years, before 
such review is completed. I urge every 
disabled veteran in Washington to give 
his power of attorney to the national 
service officer of the DAV, or of some 
other veteran organization, or of the 
American Red Cross, just as a protective 
measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national 
service officer. . 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during a 10-year pe- 
riod, one would find that it has expended 
about $3.50 for each claim folder re- 
viewed, or about $8.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each com- 
pensation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
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no Government subsidy whatsoever. The 
DAV is enabled to maintain its nation- 
wide staff of expert national service of- 
ficers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on 
its _Idento-Tag—miniature automobile 
license tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV’s Idento-Tag 
department, 4,871 of whom during the 
last 8 years, were Washington residents. 

Every eligible veteran, by becoming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service setup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to main- 


. tain an expert service officer in every 


one of the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000 exclusively for salaries to its national 
service officers. Its reserves having been 
thus nearly exhausted, the DAV Service 
Foundation is therefore very much in 
need of the generous support of all serv- 
iced claimants, DAV members and other 
social-minded Americans—by direct do- 
nations, by designations in insurance 
policies, by bequests in wills, by assign- 
ments of stocks and bonds and by estab- 
lishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which 
established the first perpetual rehabili- 
tation fund of $1,000 with the DAV 
Service Foundation. Recently it added 
another $100 thereto. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100 equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Washington by sending in donations to 
the DAV Service Foundation, 631 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Every such serviced claimant who is eli- 
gible can and should also become a DAV 
member, preferably a life member, for 
which the total fee is $100—$50 to those 
born before January 1, 1902, or World 
War I veterans payable in installments 
within 2 full fiscal year periods. 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by be- 
ing a supporting member of at least one 
organization which reflects his interests 
and viewpoints—labor,unions, trade as- 
sociations and various religious, frater- 
nal and civic associations. All of Amer- 
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ica’s veterans ought to be members of 
one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations. All of 
America's disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice—the DAV. 


The Constitution: More Than a Legal 
Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, a 
young man from Arlington, Va., in my 
congressional district, has written the 
winning speech in the department of 
Virginia division of the 22d annual na- 
tional high school oratorical contest 
sponsored by the American Legion Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

The rules of this contest, in which 
an estimated 350,000 high school stu- 
dents throughout the Nation competed, 
required that the speeches be the orig- 
inal efforts of each contestant and lim- 
ited them to approximately 10 minutes 
in length. The assigned subject was a 
phase of the Constitution of the United 
States which gives emphasis to the at- 
tendant duties and obligations of a citi- 
zen to our Government. 

Richard John Shaker, the author of 
the winning speech, is an honor gradu- 
ate of Washington-Lee High School in 
Arlington. He was valedictorian of his 
graduating class this June, winner of 
four awards, including two for the high- 
est overall marks in English and math- 
ematics, and has been honored by sev- 
eral northern Virginia organizations as 
one of the outstanding students of the 
year. Asa recipient of a scholarship, he 
will attend the University of Chicago this 
fall, and I anticipate a bright future for 
him in any of his endeavors. 

I know the membership of this body 
will join me in congratulating young 
Mr. Shaker on this speech, and that they 
will profit, as will all who read it in the 
Recorp, from the thoughts and convic- 
tions of this representative of truly out- 
standing American youth: 

THe CONSTITUTION: More THAN A LEGAL 

DocuMENT 

There is, at the present time, prevalent 
throughout this Nation, a false bellef—a 
dangerous myth, one that could have, as 
its final result, the complete and utter de- 
struction of every ideal for which the U.S. 
Constitution has become a symbol. This 
belief manifests itself in the feelings of 
many individuals across the country, who 
hold that the Constitution is simply a legal 
document and thus is subject to legal eva- 
sion. 

It is true that the Constitution is and 
represents the supreme law of the land. This 
the document states itself, in its sixth 
article. If the citizens of America are not 
willing to accept this statement as fact, 
then they cannot, in good faith, accept any 
of the balance of the document. But while 
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expressing belief in the national supremacy 
clause, the people of this Nation must not 
and cannot afford to lose sight of the basic 
moral principles that resulted in the drait- 
ing of this document. 

It is true that the Constitution represents 
the culmination of 700 years of British legal 
tradition. It is more important, however, 
that it represents the first powerful govern- 
ment to depend upon the consent of the 
governed for its sovereignty. 

The basis of the Constitution did not 
originate in stuffy courtrooms. It was born 
in the minds of those visionary thinkers, 
who first realized that a government of, for 
and by the people was not only a plausabil- 
ity, but a necessity, u the dignity of free 
men was to survive. 

The Constitution provides for a working 
system of government based on this ideal 
of the complete sovereignty of the people. 
It is not a perfect system. It is not 100 
percent efficient. It may be evaded through 
Various ingenious schemes: Possession of 
the Constitution within our boundaries does 
not guarantee that democracy will flourish 
throughout this Nation. 

But more important than its legal short- 
comings is the fact that the Constitution has 
become a symbol to millions of people in all 
parts of the world. It is the final answer 
to all those who held that the mob was not 
fit to rule. It is the vindication of the 
dreams of the earliest proponents of democ- 
racy, as represented by such men as Locke 
and Rousseau. 

If then, you ask. the Constitution is all 
this, why cannot it in itself act to safe- 
guard our liberties? The answer Is simple. 
Political opportunists are willing and eager 
to twist the words of this document for their 
Own personal benefit. These selfish men ig- 
Nore the adverse effects their actions have 
on the security and well-being of this Nation. 

No individual has the right to subordinate 
the U.S. Constitution to his own personal 
gain. Too many men have sacrificed their 
lives, their fortunes, their sacred honor for 
one man to nulify its purpose. 

The Revolutionary patriot did not hold his 
Position on Bunker Hill so that a voter could 
offer his ballot to the highest bidder. 

The young militiaman did not set up a 
barricade of cotton bales at New Orleans so 
that two legal theorists could argue over 
whether Congress bas the right to pass laws 
which are proper but not necessary. 

The war-weary Kentucky veteran did not 

up arms against his brothers so that 
A rebellious legislature could attempt to seize 
ull control of governmental functions by 
impeaching the chief executive. 

The tired doughboy did not march into 
the Belleau Wood so that a group of vocal 
` solons could take advantage of legislative 
tactics to forestall the will of a majority. 

The wounded marine sergeant did not 
raise Old Glory over Mount Suribachi on Iwo 
Jima so that a corrupt judge could interpret 

Constitution according to the political 
Pressures and influences exerted upon him. 

The GI did not charge up Porkchop Hill 
80 that State officials and individuals could 
Openly defy sections of the Constitution that 

no ready means for enforcement. 

What were these men fighting for? Cer- 
tainly not for a mere scrap of paper encased 
in helium. No, these men were fighting for 
something more than a mere scrap of paper. 
They were fighting for something more than 
a mere collection of laws. 

On the other hand, the voter, the lawyers, 
the en, the Senators, the judge, 
the State officials, and the individuals whom 
I have mentioned were providing their coun- 

a great disservice. Their selfishness 
clouded their vision. When they gazed upon 
the Constitution. they saw not the great 
collection of American liberties but instead 
Visualized a mass of legal detalls. They saw 
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means by which they could evade these de- 
tails, in a legal way of course, and thus felt 
that what they were doing was right. These 
selfish men ignore the first 10 Command- 
ments and instead substitute an lith one, 
do anything you can legally get away with. 
In so doing, they jeopardize the security and 
well-being of this Nation, for by concen- 
trating on words they lose sight of the basic 
moral principles that it is the duty of every 
American to defend, 

If these people ever become a majority: 
if the voters of this Nation, as they have 
done in the past, place these people in posi- 
tions of high trust; if these people are al- 
lowed to guide this Natlon’s destiny; then 
those who lived, fought, and died In defense 
of the Constitution will have lived, fought, 
and died in yain, The paper will remain, but 
the true Constitution will have died. 

This Nation is presently locked in a life- 
and-death struggle with a country whose 
social, religious, political, and economic 
ideology is in direct opposition to those prin- 
ciples brought forth in the Constitution. It 
is a battle between religion and atheism, 
between capitalism and communism, be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. 

But yet, the conflict between freedom on 
the one hand and tyranny on the other can- 
not be resolved through a mere comparison 
of the two constitutions, for the differences 
are not there to be found, The millions of 
people behind the Iron Curtain live in a 
police state because they have been unable 
to maintain the ideals they first proclaimed 
when they overthrew their foreign and do- 
mestic oppressors. How can we preserve our 
ideals? 

The annual assemblage of a Congress will 
not necessarily safeguard our liberties. The 
Politburo convenes annually in the Soviet 
Union. 

The presence of a judicial system will not 
necessarily safeguard our liberties. A “su- 
preme court“ is an integral part of the 
theoretical Russian governmental setup. 

The existence of a Bill of Rights will not 
necessarily safeguard our liberties. The So- 
viet Constitution of 1936 contains such an 
appendage. 

And finally, as I have stated before, the 
mere presence of a Constitution within our 
boundaries cannot in itself safeguard our 
liberties, The Soviet counterpart is as ideal- 
istic as our own. But, a conscientious leg- 
islature, representative of an appreciative 
and interested populace, can act as a tre- 
mendous deterrent against the rise of 
totalitarianism. 

A militant judiciary, willing, and eager to 


defend the rights of those who have been 


infringed upon in a lawless manner, can see 
to it that all Americans, regardless of racial, 
social, political, or economic status, receive 
“equal justice under law.” 

The Bill of Rights, upheld by the com- 

bined of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of Government, can 
nip In the bud any attempt by a would-be 
dictator to seize control over individual 
liberty. 
But it is the Constitution which still 
stands as our first line of defense against 
tyranny. However, before the Constitution 
can act as a shield, it must be revitalized. 

After all, it was written and ratified some 
170 years ago. It may or it may not still 
be representative of the thoughts and ideals 
of Americans. Whether it is or isn’t can 
only be demonstrated by the action taken 
by Americans of today in defense of it. 

Therefore, it is the duty of every American 
to recognize that his Nation and his way of 
life are presently being challenged as they 
have never been challenged before. 

It is the duty of every American to help 
prepare to meet this challenge by studying 
his Constitution, paying attention not so 
much to specific details as to those basic 
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moral principles that have resulted in the 
Constitution a beacon of freedom 
throughout the world. 

It is the duty of every American to trans- 
form his faith in the democratic system into 
action to help preserve it. 

It is the duty of every American to defy 
and oppose unconstitutional statutes. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, it is the duty of every American to help 
dispel the myth that this Nation can afford 
to let selfish individuals work in direct op- 
position to those principles brought forth in 
the Constitution and still maintain national 
security. 

Por only when the myth is dispelled, only 
if the myth is dispelled, can the Constitu- 
tion, the true U.S. Constitution, survive. 


The Death of Admiral Halsey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Adm. William F. Halsey has ended the 
illustrious career of one of the Navy's 
most colorful and inspiring leaders in 
World War II. 

His loss will be deeply felt, not only 
by his family whose grief all those who 
knew him will share, but by many others 
throughout the country. For “Bull” 
Halsey did not let retirement dull the 
edge of his forceful, generous person- 


ality. His fight to preserve his old flag- 


ship, the gallant carrier U.S.S. Enter- 
prise, will not be forgotten. As oné who 
joined in this effort, I know it was worthy 
of this great seaman and good man. 

The memory of Admiral Halsey will be 
especially cherished, however, by those 
of us who take pride in thinking of our- 
selves as his fellow townsmen, residents 
of his home town, Elizabeth, N.J., and 
his neighbors throughout Union County. 

Speaking for the people of Elizabeth, 
and in words of fitting eloquence, the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal—“Bull” Halsey's 
hometown newspaper—has engraved 
this fighting man’s memory in an edi- 
torial that deserves the widest circula- 
tion. 

The Journal said of the admiral, in 
part: f 

Always there were those home ties, the 
ties of family, of the native heath remaining 
strong and calling him back no matter where 
duty sent him and regardiess of honors. 
One of the touching human-interest stories 
of the Second World War was the meeting 
far out on a Pacific island between Admiral 
Halsey and Pfc. Christy DeMaio, the stout 
boy from Peterstown, fondly remembered by 
prewar boxing fans as the “Pants House Kid.” 
But let Christy tell it again. 

“I'm standing by the side of the road and 
I give the thumb to a car coming straight 
at me. Then Id like to die. It stopped and 
who looked out at me, but the big boy from 
Elizabeth himself—Admiral Halsey. So, he 
said, All right, Soldier, get in.“ And when 
he found out that I was from Elizabeth too, 
boy, did we cut it up for 25 miles. Real 


pais, we were. No brass. What a guy he 


And ‘What a guy’ he was,” the Jour- 
nal editorialist echoed, as he recited the 
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story of Elizabeth “bursting with pride” 
on that memorable November 7, 1945 
when Admiral Halsey returned to his 
own. 

Continuing, the editorial commented: 


We are bursting with pride now, even as 
we grieve, while newspaper headlines the 
world over tell the story of the Elizabeth 
boy who led naval forces in exploits Presi- 
Gent Eisenhower has termed a brilliant part 
of American military -history’—of whom 
Adm. Chester Nimitz has said “he has left 
for all of us a shining example of courage 
and service.” 


The same spirit of pride motivated 
editorials in other newspapers in the 
Union County area. 

The Plainfield Courier-News, for in- 
stance, had the following to say: 

Union County residents were particularly 
proud of Admiral Halsey and his brave ex- 
ploits because he was a native son of Eliza- 
beth. True, he lived there only until about 
11 years old, but nevertheless, he was a local 
boy who made good in the minds of Eliza- 
bethians and Union County citizens as well. 
As a result, he was honored on several oc- 
casions for his enviable record as the man 
who chased the Japanese Navy all over—and 
off—the Pacific. 

Admiral Halsey's record should be an in- 
spiration not only to our younger men who 
follow that branch of the military service 
but to all Americans who place loyalty to 
their country above all. 


And the Newark Evening News con- 
cluded its editorial this way: 

Admiral Halsey, who was born in Elizabeth, 
was a legend years before his death at 76. 
His passing ends a colorful career, but the 
legend will live as long as fighting men roam 
the seas in defense of liberty, 


Centennial Year Sightseeing in Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a most interesting article by Paul 
Laartz which appeared in the August 9, 
1959, issue of the Oregonian. Mr. Laartz 
points out the many scenic attractions 
of Klamath County in my congressional 
district. The historical data included in 
his article is especially interesting and 
I hope it will encourage my colleagues to 
visit Oregon during our centennial year 
observance. 

CENTENNIAL YEAR SIGHTSEEING IN OREGON— 
KLAMATH Country Scenic Lures Count 
CRATER LAKE 

(By Paul Laartz) 

Klamath and Lake Counties are among 
Oregon's southern gateways, and through 
88 8 ponang thousands of vis- 
share in the State's tnl a 

Though similar in general characteristics, 
the two counties are distinctive in the tour- 
ist and scenic features they have to offer. 

Klamath County, the first treated in this 
two-part series, is well known, of course, for 
its lumbering and business—as a leader in 
these flelds in southern Oregon. 
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But it's rightfully proud of its beautiful 
lakes and scenic attractions. 


CRATER LAKE FAMED 


Topping the list is its world-renowned 
Crater Lake, a national park since 1902, 
However, along the broad back of the Cas- 
cades are also scores of other lakes, notably 
Diamond, Crescent, Odell, Lake of the Woods, 
and in the center, of course, Klamath Lake. 

These’ lakes, along with fine fishing 
streams, are favorites of sportsmen, as well 
as the growing numbers of out-State visitors. 

Another major tourist attraction in the 
general area, across the border in northern 
California, is the famed Lave Beds National 
Monument—scene of a crucial Indian battle 
that figured in early-day Oregon history, 

TOURIST GAIN NOTED 


All of these scenic spots are not far dis- 
tant from Klamath Falls, key city of the 
area, and thousands of tourists are pouring 
northward into Oregon to view them and 
continue on northward and eastward to other 

nic Oregon spots. 
°c The Oresonien-Oregon State Motor Asso- 
ciation white motorlog car found solid evi- 
dence of this tourist gain at Crater Lake. 
‘There a park ranger noted that visitors to 
this famed spot are up 45 to 50 percent over 
last year. 

And the big gain, he added, is “all due to 
the Oregon centennial celebration.” 

Though all these lakes are gems in their 
own category, the best known of these jewels 
is unbelievably blue Crater Lake, the deep- 
est lake in North America. 

LAKE FORMED IN CALDERA 

It's only 56 miles north of Klamath Falls, 
via the lush Wood River Valley—which some 
term one of the richest cattle-feeding areas in 
the world—past historic Fort Klamath and 
Klamath Agency, and up on the spine of the 
Cascades. 

Crater Lake was created several thousand 
years ago when mighty Mount Mazama, a 
12,000-foot volcano, discharged a tremen- 
dous quantity of ash and lava. The moun- 
tain top collapsed, creating a caldera which 
contains today’s Crater Lake. 

The awesome lake is about 6 miles wide, 
20 square miles in area and has about 20 
miles of shoreline. The uneven crater rim— 
about 7,000 feet elevation—towers as much 
as 2,000 feet above the lake. 

MANY STATES REPRESENTED 


Increasing thousands visit this creation of 
nature annually, On any day, one can see 
auto Licenses from Virginia, Kansas, Texas, 
Alaska with Callfornia and Oregon predomi- 
nant. 

Included, too, among the visitors are many 
who speak accented English, here from Eu- 
rope and Asia to view this internationally 
known spectacle of nature. 

In the days before the white man, Indians 
regarded it as the battleground of the gods 
and visited it rarely, then only with awe. 

It was discovered June 12, 1853, by John 
Wesley Hillman, a young prospector, who on 
his return to the early-day mining camp of 
Jacksonville in the Rogue River Valley, 
named it Deep Blue Lake. 

Other discoverers later named it Blue 
Lake and Lake Majesty, but in 1869 the 
name was changed to Crater Lake by visitors 
from Jacksonville. 

At Crater Lake, or Rim Village, there are 
accommodations at the lodge, room, 
campground, store, cabins, picnic area and 
all the necessities for the tourist. Launches 
and rowboats are available on the lake. Pri- 
vate boats are not permitted on the lake. 

To the north, some 20 miles, is Diamond 
Lake, another beauty in the chain of lakes 
up and down the backbone of Oregon's Cas- 
cades, and a mecca for fishermen. Rainbow 
and Kamloops trout are plentiful. There are 
lodge, restaurant, camping and Like facilities. 
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LAKE OF WOODS POPULAR 


A longtime favorite among southern Ore- 
gonians and northern Californians is Lake of 
the Woods, some 35 miles west of Klamath 
It's beloved for its water sports, camp- 
ing, family outings. 

However, one of the most amazing stops 
on this Oregon State Motor Association Ore- 
gonian Motorlog was a visit to the Lava Beds 
National Monument, 41 miles south of 
Klamath Falls and near Tule Lake, Calif. 

Not only does it show off nature's flaming 
wrath of centuries ago, when volcanoes in 
what is now northeastern California spewed 
forth great masses of molten lava, which in 
8 left weird and rugged masses of 
rock. 


NATURAL FORTRESS USED 


But it incorporates what might well be 
described as an infantry soldier's nightmare. 
It was in these twisted, misshapen lava 
belches—in 1872-73—that one of the Pacific 
coast’s last and most famous Indian wars 
Marien It was also one of the most 
costly an campai engaged in by the 
United States. * 2 

Into these lava masses, which had formed 
natural trenches and strongholds in solid 
rock, some 71 fighting Modoc Indians, under 
a leader known best as Captain Jack, fought 
off-a U.S. cavalry unit 15 times their number. 

The Modoc war started in 1872 when a 
small band of Modoc Indians, angered at 
having to share a reservation with their 
hereditary enemies, the Klamaths, clashed 
with U.S, troops near Lost River, in Oregon, 
near the Oregon-California border. 


INDIANS WIN BATTLES 


After raiding adjoining settlements, Cap- 
tain Jack's crew retreated to the natural 
lava bed fortresses and, safe in the rock- 
ribbed trenches and caves, withstood all at- 
tempts of the whites to dig them out. 

The Indians, in the process, won two bat- 
ties. In one, two-thirds of the white com- 
mand was killed or wounded. 

Gen. E. R. S. Canby was killed during a 
parley with Indian leaders under a flag of 
truce, The Canby Cross was later erected 
there to his memory 


VISITOR HAS TO WALK 


It was only when the white men were able 
to cut off the Indians’ water supply that they 
won the final battle. The Modocs got their 
water from Dry Lake, since pumped dry by 
the white man’s Bureau of Reclamation. 

A few weeks later, Captain Jack was cap- 
2 =e 7 of 1873, he and three other 

ers of the nd were han at Fort 
Klamath. ged 

These Modocs were unlike the usual Indian 
bands of early western history. They es- 
chewed the red man’s beaded bucksins and 
instead, wore white men's clothing, spoke 
the white man's tongue, and used his ways, 

Only on foot can today’s tourist see these 
fortresses—a hearty walk. But it’s well 
worth the climb up and down through these 
Jagged lava trenches and caves, 

An infantry soldier would understand 
clearly how the Modocs, though obliged to 
care for their women and children and live 
off the country, kept an army of regular sol- 
diers and volunteers 15 times their number 
at bay for months. 

The battlegrounds are said to be practically 

he same today as they were in 1873. Rock 
forts used by the Indians and white men 
alike still mark the struggle. 

Nearby are pictographs of two types. One 
type of Indian symbolic writing includes 
paintings of red, yellow, and green mineral 
Pigments on the walls and caves and sides 
of natural bridges. The other includes carv- 
ings ( yphs) which are confined en- 


petrogl 
tirely to the rocky bluffs in the Tule Lake 
Peninsula, 
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Hon. james G. Polk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
crp, I wish to include therein letters and 
eulogies sent to the widow and family 
of our late beloved colleague the Hon- 
orable James Polk, who so ably repre- 
sented the Sixth District of Chio for a 
great many years. 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. Pox, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mus. Pork: Mrs. Nixon and I were 
very saddened to learn of your husband's 
passing and this note brings with it our 
deepest sympathy. 

I realize that words mean very little at 
times such as this, but I did want you to 
know our thoughts and prayers are with you 
in the days ahead. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 


RICHARD NIXON. 
THE STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, April 29, 1959. 

Dean Mas. Polk: Jim's loss will be felt by 
all of us, but of course not in the same way 
or degree as you will miss him. He was 
without question one of my favorite people. 
Kind, generous, cooperative, and extremely 
able. I hope that your sense of loss will be 
minimized in some measure by the knowl- 
edge of the great contribution he made to 
public service. If I can be of help to you 
in any way please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE, 
Michael V. DiSalle. 
Joun W. DONAHEY, 
Columbus, Ohio, May 1, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMES G. POLE, 
Rural Route 1, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dran Mrs. POLK: Mrs, Donahey and I were 
in Washington last Monday and stopped by 
Congressman Polk's office. We were so sorry 
to hear that his illness was of such a serious 
nature. 


Then, of course, we were deeply saddened 
when we learned of his death. You and the 
family have our deepest sympathy. _ 

I know that Congressman Polk's services 
in Washington will certainly be missed. He 
had the home-spun qualities that made 
everyone like and respect him. These quali- 
ties are rare in political circles today. 

If there is anything we can do to ease your 
burden, Mrs. Polk, please don't hesitate to 
ask, 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN W. DONABEY, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Rural Free Delivery 1, 
Highland, Ohio: 

Dear Mas. Pork: I was indeed saddened to 
read about Jim's untimely passing, and want 
you to know how awfully sorry I am. 

We served together in the House, and I 
considered him among my good friends, He 
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was an able legislator and will be greatly 
missed by his many colleagues in Congress. 

Nancy joins me in deep and heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Most sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 
Mrs, James G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mus Pors: Your husband was an 
esteemed friend of mine and I share your 
great sorrow. You and all of his loved ones 
can well be proud of the life he lived and the 
record he made, As you know, Jim and I 
served as members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture for many long years. At all 
times he was courteous, gracious, and kind 
and yet with foresight and vision he repre- 
sented the people of his district. We, of 
course, knew of his long suffering, but the 
last sad news came as a great shock, 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the members of Jim's committee. Made- 
line joins me in extending to you and your 
loyed ones our very warm and sincere 
sympathy. 

Cordially yours, 
Han D. COOLEY. 
JAMES G. POLK 

Whereas James G. Polk, for 21 years repre- 
sentative of the Sixth District of Ohio In the 
Congress devoted the full measure of his 
talents and his energy to the improvement 
of agriculture, especially for the betterment 
of the living standards of the farm families 
of America; 

Whereas the ultimate achievement of a 
parity position of agriculture, with the other 
great segments of the Na tlon's economy and 
society, will be a monument to his memory; 
and 

Whereas, serving with the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and haying progressed to 
a high rank and position, he won respect for 
his ability and was held in esteem by his 
colleagues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee has learned 
with profound sorrow and a sense of deep 
loss of the untimely death of James G. Polk; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee express its 
very sincere sympathy to members of his 
family; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee clerk com- 
municate this resolution to the family of the 
deceased. i 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.Ç., April 30, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. PoLx, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs. Pork: I have been immeasur- 
ably saddened by the untimely passing of 
your distinguished husband who was my 
good and respected friend, 

In the years in which I have been privi- 
leged to serve with him on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I have come to prize 
his friendship and to respect him for his 
outstanding contribution to the public wel- 
Tare. 

I know that the solicitude of even his 
closest friends cannot lessen the sorrow 
which is now yours and I can only com- 
mend you to an abiding faith in the divine 
assurance that we shall some day be re- 
united with those whom we have lost for 
awhile. 

Mrs. Dague joins me in this word of sym- 
pathy and it is our prayerful hope that you 
will be given the courage and strength thet 
Will be so sorely needed as you face this 
grievous loss. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL DAGUE. 
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U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear- Mrs. Pork: I was terribly sorry to 
learn of Jim’s passing for he was my good 
friend for many years. I hasten to extend 
to you and to your family my deep and 
heartfelt expression of sympathy on what I 
know Is a very great loss for you all. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GENE Kroon. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. James G, POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Pork: It was with much sor- 
row that I learned the sadness of your 
husband's death. He was a very near friend 
of mine and I share your grief in his pass- 
ing. 

Jim had rare qualities of character such 
as modesty, friendliness, and a devotion to 
duty which will make him long remembered 
among his friends and colleagues. 

Mrs. Rhodes joins me in extending deep- 
est sympathy to you and other members of 


the family. 


Sincerely, 
Georce M. RHODES, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMES G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mus. Polk: One of the best friends 
I had in the Congress was taken when Jim 
died. Iam grieved and saddened. However, 
my loss cannot compare with that of you 
and the children. 

Each of you has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Jim lived a fine and useful life, and 
that the world is better by his having lived 
In it, 

I wanted you and the children to know 
that you are in my thoughts and in my 
prayers in this, your hour of great sorrow. 
May He who loves and cares for all of us 
hold you and each of your loved ones always 
safely in the hollow of His divine hand. 

Sincerely, 
JIM TRIMBLE, 
Mrs. JAMES G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio. i 

On behalf of the U.S. Air Force as well as 
Mrs, Douglas and myself I extend deepest 
sympathy to you on the passing of your 
husband, 

James H. Dovctas, 
Secretary of the Air Force, Office Sccre- 
tary of the Air Force. 
Mrs. JAMES G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Iam greatly saddened to learn of the pass- 
ing of your husband on behalf of the of- 
ficers and airmen of the U.S. Air Force, I ex- 
tend to you our deepest sympathy. 

THOMAS D. WHITE, 
Chief of Stal, U.S. Air Force. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force, 
Washintgon, April 30, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Hightand, Ohio. 

Dear Mes. Polk: Mrs. Fisher and I have 
learned with sadness of the death of your 
husband. While there is little one can say 
or do in times like these to ease your feel- 
ing of sorrow, we should like you to know 
that you have our profound sympathy, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. FISHER, 
Major General, U.S. Air Force, Director, 
Legislative Liaison. 
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APRIL 29, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. POLK: Permit me to express 
my deepest regret to you on the passing of 
your husband, the Honorable James G. 
Polk. 

As Secretary of the Army, it was my privi- 
lege to observe the patriotic devotion to duty 
and the sincere concern for his fellow man 
that motivated your husband. His passing 
is indeed a great loss to our country. 

I wish to extend my heartfelt sympathy 
to you in this time of bereavement and 
hope that this may in some small way serve 
to assuage your grief. 

Sincerely, 

WILBER M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMES G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas. Polk: It is with profound re- 
gret that I have learned of the passing of 
your husband, the Honorable James G. Polk. 
May I extend my deepest sympathy to you in 
your bereavement. 

Sincerely, 

J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison. 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C, 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Polk: I was saddened to learn 
of the passing of your beloved husband, and 
you have my heartfelt sympathy in your 
great loss. While I realize that words are 
most inadequate at a time like this, I hope 
you will gain some comfort from knowing 
that your many friends are sharing in your 
sorrow. If there is anything at all we can 
do to be of assistance, please do not hesitate 
to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Evcar Hoover. 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, - 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Mrs. JAMES G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Fol: Our deepest sympathy to 
you in your great loss and my personal con- 
dolences at this time of great sadness. 
Congressman Polk will be sorely missed by 
our party and our country for his dedicated 
efforts on behalf of the people. 

Sincerely, 

PAUL M. BUTLER. 
Mrs, Janes G. POLK, 
R. F. D. I, Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mrs. Polk: I was very sorry to note 
in Wednesday's New York Times the account 
of the death of your distinguished husband, 

I knew him very well and our paths 
crossed frequently when I served in Wash- 
ington as Postmaster General. He was a 
fine public servant and a fine gentleman 
and highly respected by all with whom he 
3 in contact. 

OW words are meaningless at a time 
like this but I do want you to know that 
you have my deepest sympathy. 

Sincerely yours, 

James A. FARLEY. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
3 
> 2 le 
Mrs. JAMES G. Pox, 5 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dran Mus. Pork: It is indeed with a sense 

of deep shock that I read in the Portsmouth 
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(Ohio) Times, the report of the death of your 
husband, James G. Polk. 

I have known Mr. Polk for a good many 
years and have had the pleasure of having 
voted for him each time he ran for Con- 
gress, and knew him personally, not alone 
in politics, but very closely in matters per- 
taining to veterans’ benefits, 

Mr. Polk and myself have corresponded 
quite frequently through the years, to and 
from his Washington office, in matters per- 
talning to individual veteran's and their 
claims for benefits, and never once have I 
ever known Mr. Polk to fail to do all in his 
power in each case I brought to his atten- 
tion. 

So from a personal standpoint, I too feel 
that I have lost a very great and good friend, 
for not only myself but for the veterans 
on whose claims we have worked jointly, to 
attain the benefits desired, ‘ 

Please accept my deepest sympathy in your 
bereavement, and you can feel assured that 
God will make a place in Heaven for a 
man so conscientious and clean living and 
honest as was Mr. Polk. 

I will remember Mr. Polk in my prayers. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Louis T. KRICKER, 
Service Officer. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF JAMES G, POLK 


Ever since I first became acquainted with 
Congressman Polk, in 1932, he has been my 
warm, personal friend even though we were 
in different political camps, so to speak. He 
was a likeable person, a type all his own— 
one whom we could and did call “Jim” be- 
cause of his outstanding democratic man- 
ner—never aristocratic. 

After his first election and departure for 
Washington, I was his successor as teacher 
of the adult Bible class in Highland Metho- 
dist Church which I then attended, being a 
resident of Highland at that time. 

James G. Polk, our good neighbor, will 
be more than missed by his many friends 
and by his constituents whom he has so 
ably served in Congress so long. His re- 
peated reelections testify to the high esteem 
in which he was held by people regardless 
of political falth. James G. Polk was an 
American before he was a partisan and the 
effects of his good works will long follow 
him und be remembered. 

LeessurG, OHIO, April 30, 1959. 

S. A. RINGER. 
NICHOLS, SPEIDEL & NICHOLS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Batavia, Ohto, May 2, 1959. 
Mrs. James G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio. 

Dear Mas. POLK: I hoped that I might be 
able to attend the funeral services for Mr. 
Polk today but circumstances will prevent 
me from doing so, and I felt that I must 
express to you my deep appreciation for the 
life and services which Jim has rendered to 
the people of this district and my sympathy 
to you and your family for this untimely 
death, 

He has been my good friend over many 
years, and if my personal experience means 
anything, he certainly has been the most 
thoughtful, helpful, and devoted public ser- 
vant this district has ever had in Washing- 
ton. 

With kindest regards, Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
RUSSELL F. SPEIDEL, 
Wooster, OHIO, April 29, 1959. 

Dran Mas. Polk: My wife and I learned 
with sincere sadness of the death of your 
husband, We served many terms together in 
the Congress. There was no more modest 
or hard-working member than he was. The 
farmers had in Jim a true and a reliable 
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friend. He might not always agree with the 
members of the various farm tions 
but these farmers learned that Jim had a 
reason based upon his long experience and 
knowledge and soon learned to rely upon 
him. ` ' 


He clearly and patiently presented farm 
bills upon the floor of the House. With 
confidence I always voted with him. He 
will be terribly missed both for his person- 
ality as well as for his great contribution to 
the legislative program. 

Bob Jameson—a former pupil of mine in 
Wooster High School told me today that he 
coached the teams at Hillsboro High School 
while Jim was either principal or superin- 
tendent. Bob told me how wonderfully 
kind he was and how easy it was to work 
with him. All of his friends will have some- 
thing good to tell you about him and I am 
sure this will make you proud and less sad. 

Iam sorry that we could not join with his 
many friends in paying tribute to him at 
his funeral. Abl joins me in this our very 
deep expressions of sympathy and in hop- 
ing that you will have good health and many 
years in which to enjoy the memory of a 
fine American, your husband Jim. 

Most sincerely, 
JohN MCSwEENEY, 

THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 29, 1959. 

Dear Mrs. Pol x: I'd like to express to you 
and your family my deep regrets over the 
death of Jim. He was a fine husband, fath- 
er, educator, legislator, and one of my earli- 
est and best friends. 

How happy I was to have him as my prin- 
cipal for 2 years in Hillsboro High School, 
1927-29. 

I visited him in his office in Washington a 
few times and he was a statesman and a 
real American and an excellent farmer. 

Most sincerely, 
R. B. JAMESON. 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP., 
Washington, April 29, 1959. 
Mrs, James G. POLK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, Pork: It was a great shock to 
learn of the passing of your distinguished 
husband, Congressman Polk. We served to- 
gether for many years, haying both been 
elected in 1930. He was a devoted public 
servant and served his district and the coun- 
try well. He will be greatly missed and his 
place will be hard to fill. 

We realize the futility of words in such an 
overwhelming loss, but we want you to know 
that you are in our thoughts and prayers in 
these dark hours. We know that a word of 
comfort strengthens our faith in the right- 
ness of the diyine plan, and helps us to carry 
on in these difficult times. 

Grace and I wish to extend to you and 
your fine family our sincere sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
Jesse P. WOLCOTT. ` 


* 
— 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Mrs, James G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio: 

Fifty thousand members of the United 
Automobile Workers of Region 2-A extend 
our deepest sympathy. We shall always 
cherish the memory of the Congressman who 
gave his all for all of the citizens of these 
United States. 

EDWARD B. HELLKAMP, 
Assistant Director, Region 2-4, UAW. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
Mrs. James POLK, 
Highland, Ohio: 


We extend our sincere sympathy to you in 
your hour of bereavement. America and its 
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people also lost a dear friend when your 
beloved husband passed away. 
GEORGE Frecreav, President, 
ANGELO G. GEORGIAN, 
Secretary-Tréasurer, General Executive 
Board, United Shoe Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, 


|From the Evening Star, Apr. 28; 1950] 
James G. Polk DIES; ORIO REPRESENTATIVE 


Representative James G. Polk, 62, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, who was as proud of being a 
farmer as he was of being a lawmaker, died 
today at Walter Reed Hospital of cancer. 
He has been ill several months. 

Mr. Polk listed himself in the Congres- 
sional Directory as one of the few legisla- 
tors whose sole occupation was farming. A 
member of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, he served for 20 years in Congress in 
two tours of duty. 

He was first elected in 1930, the first 
Democrat to be sent to the House from 
Ohio's present Sixth District. He served five 
successive terms, He did not seek reelection 
in 1940. 

From 1942 to 1946, Mr. Polk was a special 
assistant in the Agriculture Department. He 
went back to farming fulltime before run- 
ning again for Congress, in 1948. He was 
elected, and had served ever since. 

Born on a farm in Penn Township, High- 
land County, Ohio, Mr. Polk attended the 
village school in Highland and went to high 
school at nearby New Vienna. He gradu- 
ated from the Agricultural College of Ohio 
State University in 1919. 

After college, he became principal of the 
New Vienna High School in 1919, and later 
was superintendent of schools there until 
1922. 

Following a period in farming near High- 
land, he returned to his studies, receiving a 
master of arts degree from Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, in 1923. 

For 5 years after graduation from Wit- 
tenberg, Mr. Polk was principal of Hillsboro 
(Ohio) High School, serving until 1928. Two 
years later he ran for Congress. 

He was a member of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
& national education fraternity, the Masons, 
the Elks, and the Methodist Church. 

Speaker of the House Raysurn today called 
Mr. Polk “a fine Member of Congress; a 
gentleman all around.” He announced the 
House would adjourn out of respect to the 
Ohloan after eulogies. 


[Prom the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Apr. 29, 1959] 
REPRESENTATIVE POLK Dis: 20 Years ON HILL 

Representative James G.-Polk, Democrat, 
of Ohio, a veteran of 20 years in Congress 
who prided himself on being “one of the 
few members whose sole occupation is farm- 
ing,” died of cancer yesterday at Walter 
Reed Hospital. 8 
The Congressman, who was 62, had been 
Alling for more than a year and had been a 
Patient at Walter Reed since March 21. 

Agriculture was the Ohioan’s chief in- 
terest in Congress where his only current 
assignment was on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

Representative Polk, the first Democrat 
€lected from the present sixth Ohio district, 
divided his congressional service in two tours. 
First elected in 1930, he served from the 72d 
through the 76th Congresses. He did not 
Seek reelection in 1940 in order to return to 
fulltime farming near Highland, Ohio. 

Two years later, he was named a special 
assistant to the Agriculture Department and 
held the job until 1946, He returned to the 

Hill” for the Blst Congress and had served 
there since. 

The Congressman was born on a farm in 
Penn Township, Ohio, and graduated from 
the Agriculture College of Ohio State Uni- 
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versity and from Wittenberg College, with a 
master's degree, in Springfield, Ohio, 

Dividing his time between farming and 
teaching in the 1920's, he served as principal 
of the New Vienna (Ohio) High School, su- 
perintendent of schools in New Vienna and 
principal of the Hillsboro (Ohio) High 
School. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Polk; a 
son, William A., and three daughters, Mar- 
tha Wilhite, Helen Vara, and Lois Taylor, all 
of Washington. 

Services will be held Saturday at the High- 
land Methodist Church in Highland, Ohio. 

Putting aside scheduled business, dozens 
of House Members paid tribute to the vet- 
eran lawmaker, Speaker Sam RAYBURN de- 
scribed him as “a fine Member of Congress: 
a gentleman all around.” Agriculture Com- 
mittee Chairman Harotp D. Coors, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, read into the RECORD 
a special committee resolution, especially 
praising Representative Polk’s efforts to 
raise living standards for farmers. 

From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, Apr. 
28, 1959] 


OFFICIALS, FRIENDS JOIN IN MOURNING POLK 
DEATH 


State and district officials joined congres- 
sional leaders and local friends of James G. 
Polk today in mourning the veteran Con- 
gressman's death. 

They praised Mr. Polk’s long service as 
Representative from Ohio’s Sixth District and 
expressed a feeling of personal loss at his 


g. 

Democrat leaders said his knowledge and 
experience in legislative matters will make 
him difficult to replace. 

House Speaker Sam RAYBURN (Democrat, 
of Texas), announced in Washington that the 
House will adjourn out of respect to Mr. 
Polk. The Speaker called Representative 
Polk a fine Member of Congress, a gentle- 
man all around.” 

Gov. Michael V. DiSalle, informed of the 
Representative’s death, issued this statement 
in Columbus: 

“The people of the Sixth District have suf- 
fered a great loss. Ohio and the Nation 
share in this deep feeling. 

“Jim Polk was a kindly, able and sincere 
public official. He worked hard for the peo- 
ple of his District and he was devoted to his 
obligation to the national interest. 

“While I was in Washington, he was sery- 
ing as a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee. His sense of fair play was so 
evident that I became a great admirer and 
a close personal friend.” 

D. Nye, of Waverly, State Demo- 
cratic Committeeman from the Sixth District 
said he was shocked and saddened by Rep- 
resentative Polk's death. 

Mr. Nye said, The Sixth District has lost 
one of its very finest citizens. Jim Polk 
‘was a representative of all the people. He 
was always trying to help our county and 
your county and the entire area, both in- 
dustrially and economically.” 

Arlie N. Barker, Scioto County Democrat 
chairman, said, Mr. Polk certainly did his 
job the way it should have been done. 
Those who knew him well will consider his 
death as very much of a personal loss.” 

Robert R. Leedom, county commissioner, 
called Mr. Polk “a very good representative 
of the people.” 

“He knew what the people wanted and he 
always kept that in mind,” Mr. Leedom said. 
“He will be hard to replace with his knowl- 
edge and closeness to the people.” 

Attorney John Alden Staker, Democrat 
member of the county election board, re- 
members Mr. Polk's first campaign visit to 
Scioto County in 1930. 

“He never dreamed then that he had any 
chance of winning,” Mr. Staker recalled. 
„He has been an able and conscientious of- 
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ficial and has enjoyed great popularity 
throughout the Sixth District.” 

William Staiger, president of Local 2116 of 
United Steelworkers and president of Shaw- 
nee District, AFL-CIO: “The death of Repre- 
sentative James Polk comes as a shock and 
a feeling of deep regret to our officers and 
members. Representative Polk has been a 
true friend and excellent Representative of 
all people in this district. 

“His always friendly approach and intel- 
ligent devotion to duty marked him as a fine 
example of public servants dedicated to per- 
petuate the American form of government. 
Although others will take up his work and 
carry on, the passing of Representative Polk 
leaves a yoid in-our hearts that can never be 
filled.” ; 

Attorney Laurence Kimble, county Demo- 
cratic leader and long-time friend of Repre- 
sentative Polk, said, “Mr. Polk was a great 
friend and advocate for the development of 
Scioto County and southern Ohio. 

“He is irreplaceable. Personally, I feel 
keenly the loss of a dear friend.” 

Republican Municipal Judge Lowell 
Thompson said, “Everyone regrets the death 
of Congressman Polk after his many years 
of faithful service to the Sixth Congressional 
District.” 

REPRESENTATIVE JIM POLK Dres—SERVED FOR 
20 Years 


WASHINGTON.—Representative James G. 
Polk, 62, Democrat, Ohio, died of cancer 
today at Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

Polk had been ill for several months. 

He had served in Congress for 20 years, in 
two tours. : 

First elected in 1931, he served five terms, 
then was out during the 77th through 80th 
Congresses. 

Polk, whose home was in Highland, 10 
miles north of Hillsboro, served the nine- 
county Sixth Congressional District of south- 
western Ohio. 

The counties in the district are Adams, 
Brown, Clermont, Fayette, Highland, Picka- 
way, Pike, Ross, and Scioto. 

He listed himself in the Congressional Di- 
rectory as one of the few legislators whose 
sole occupation was farming. 

Polk was the third Member to die since 
the House was elected last November. The 
other were Daniel Reed, Republican, New 
York, and George Christopher, Democrat, 
Missouri. 

Polk's death left the House membership 
at 282 Democrats and 152 Republicans, with 
2 vacancies. Christopher's successor was 
chosen in a special election. 

Under Ohio law, no replacement will be 
9 for Polk until the next regular elec- 

on. 

House Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Democrat, 
Texas, announced the House would adjourn 
out of respect to Polk, following the usual 
eulogies. Raysurn described Polk as “a fine 


Colleagues said Polk had been in and out 
of hospitals for the past 2 years and that 
he entered Walter Reed for the last time 2 
weeks ago. 

Polk divided his time between farming 
and school teaching after his graduation 
from Ohio State University’s College of Agri- 
culture in 1919, 


He served briefly as a high-school principal 
at New Vienna, Ohio, and later was superin- 
3 oe schools in the same city; from 
1923 1928 he was a high-school princi 
at Hillsboro, Ohio. = 

Polk didn’t seek reelection to Congress in 
1940 so he could return to farming. Two 
years later he was named a special assistant 
in the Agriculture Department, a job he held 
aon 1946. He was reelected to Congress in 
1948. 
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Representative Polk, who was a lifelong 
resident of Highland County, was the first 
Democrat ever to be elected to Congress from 
his district. He never was beaten in either 
a primary or general election. 

Although he formerly was a school prin- 
cipal and superintendent his only business 
activity since 1928 had been operation of his 
farm near Hillsboro. 

The Representative was s descendant of 
Robert Bruce Polk who came to Maryland 
from Ireland in 1672. His grandfather moved 
to Highland County in 1826 and his father. 
William A. Polk, was a banker and conducted 
a cattle feeding operation near Hillsboro. 

Survivors are the widow, Mrs. Mary Polk; 
a son, William A. Polk of Washington; three 
daughters, Mrs. Martha Wilhide of Washing- 
ton, Mrs, Helen Vera of Highland, and Mrs. 
Lois Taylor of Silver Spring, Md.; a half 
brother, Robert T. Polk, and a half sister, 
Miss Fannie Polk, both of Carreytown, Ohio. 

Funeral services will be held in the High- 
land Methodist Church at 2 p.m., Saturday. 
Burial also will be at Highland. The body 
will be at the Patterson Funeral Home in 
Leesburg after noon Friday. 

Unlike the case of a U.S. Senator, Governor 
DiSalle has no powers to appoint an interim 
Representative. He is empowered to call an 
election to fill the vacancy, at his discretion. 
A special primary could be held in the Sixth 
District any time so long as it is 15 days 
before a general election. Thus, it would be 
possible for a new Representative to be 
elected in the November election. 

In Columbus, Gov, Michael V. Di Salle, in- 
formed of the Representative’s death, issued 
this statement: 

“The people of the Sixth District have suf- 
fered a great loss. Ohio and the Nation 
share in this deep feeling. 

“Jim Polk was a kindly, able, and sincere 
public official. He worked hard for the peo- 
ple of his district and he was devoted to his 
obligation to the national interest. 

“While I was in Washington, he was serving 
as n Member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. His sense of fair play was so evi- 
dent that I became a great admirer and a 
close personal friend.” 


[From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, Apr. 
29, 1959 
CONGRESSMEN Par TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTA- 

TIVE POLK—FUNERAL SATURDAY at HIGH- 

LAND; SPECIAL ELECTION LIKELY 

Funeral services for Representative James 
G. Polk, 62, Democrat, of Highland, will be 
held at 2 pm. Saturday in the Highland 
Methodist Church. Burial will be In High- 
land. 

Mr. Polk's body will lie in state in the 
Patterson Funeral Home in Leesburg after 
Friday noon until noon Saturday. 

Masonic services will be held at the funer- 
al home at 8 p.m. Friday, 

Representative Polk died Tuesday in 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center at Wash- 
ington, D.C., of cancer. 

The House of Representatives was ad- 
journed Tuesday afternoon out of respect 
for Mr. Polk. About 25 Members of the 
House, including most of the Ohio delega- 
tion, eulogized Mr, Polk, Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN adjourned the House after the eulogies. 

Gov. Michael V. DiSalle probably will call 
for a special election to name a successor 
to Mr, Polk. 

Political observers said the Governor may 
cali for the primary election to be held in 
October at which time the parties will select 
a candidate for the general election. 

The special election for Congress would be 
held November 3, concurrent with the gen- 
eral 1959 elections, The successful candi- 
date could take office a few days after the 
election, t 
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Governor DiSalle said he will sound out 
sentiment for a special election in the nine- 
county district, in light of the election ex- 
penses involved. However, he said, it prob- 
ably would not be good for the district to 
have no representation in Congress all 
through the 1960 session.” 

The law provides that the Governor may 
call for a special election, the primary of 
which could not be held within 15 days of 
the general election. 

Since the party is at the height of its 
State and local power, Democratic leaders 
are expected to Insist upon a special election, 
feeling they can elect a Democrat this year. 

An incumbent has an edge on the office- 
ballot, hence the winner of a special elec- 
tion would have a better opportunity to cap- 
ture the full term in the 1960 election. 

Frank E. Smith, former postmaster and 
veteran Democratic leader, is considered a 
top choice of many Democrats. He is widely 
known throughout the district, having cam- 
paigned for himself and the party in all the 
counties. 

Since the GOP debacie in the sixth dis- 
trict last November no outstanding candi- 
date for the party nomination has emerged. 

It is not considered likely that Elmer Bar- 
rett of Chillicothe, the 1958 candidate would 
be interested, observers said. 

Mr. Barrett is now president of Photo- 
ramic, Inc., an internationally known high- 
way engineering firm founded by Everett S. 
Preston, now State highway director. 

Mr. Polk had been in ill health in the last 
2 years. He was critical in the summer and 
early fall of 1958 following a major operation. 

He rallied, campaigned a little and ap- 
peared on the road to recovery. In January 
he suffered à relapse and was hospitalized for 
examination. 

He improved and resumed his duties. 
March 14 he entered the medical center for 
examination and treatment and carried -on 
his office duties from his hospital room. 

Mr. Polk first was elected to Congress in 
1930 and served until 1940 when he decided 
not to seek reelection. He became a candi- 
date again in 1948 and subsequently was re- 
elected, winning his 11th term in 1958. He 
was serving his 21st year in Congress. 

Mr. Polk is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary 
A, Polk; a son, William Polk of Washington; 
three daughters, Mrs. Martha Wilhite of 
Washington, Mrs. Helen Vara of Highland, 
and Mrs. Lois Taylor of Silver Springs, Md., 
and a half-brother, Robert T. Polk, and a 
half-sister, Miss Fannie Polk, both of Carey- 
town, Ohio. 


From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, 
Apr. 29, 1959] 
REPRESENTATIVE JAMES G, Potx 


Somewhere along the line in the last quar- 
ter century James G. Polk became known 
as the people's representative.” 

He was proud of the designation and in a 
nutshell it sums up why the Highland 
County Democrat was unbeatable in Ohio's 
Sixth Congressional District. 

He threw his hat into the political ring in 
1930 as an unknown in a district that until 
then had been represented in Congress only 
by Republicans. 

He astounded even his own supporters by 
unseating the veteran incumbent and be- 
coming the first Democrat elected from this 
district. From that time to his last cam- 
paign last fall Representative Polk never lost 
an election. 

The key to his political success was his 
representation of the people. Never spec- 
tacular, always in the shadow of more color- 
ful contemporaries, Representative Polk kept 
in close touch with his constitucnts, regard- 
less of political affiliation. 
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His -conservative stand in the 1930's won 
for him Republican support which never was 
shaken. 

He won and retained support of business 
and industrial leaders. He was solid with 
and was supported by organized labor and 
the farm vote. 

Among the farm folk Representative Polk 
was synonymous with agriculture. It was 
his chief congressional interest and he served 
on the House committee in that field. 

His retirement from politics in 1940 was 
to enable him to return to farming. And 
he was one of the few legislators who listed 
his sole occupation as farming. 

Locally, Representative Polk worked quiet- 
ly but efficiently to help obtain the Ports- 
mouth Area A-plant, the city’s flood de- 
fenses, the Scioto County Airport, ald for 
schools, surplus commodities and improve- 
ments through WPA and PWA work. 

Representative Polk had been in falling 
health for some months, but he remained on 
the job In Washington representing the peo- 
ple who elected him. 

James G. Polk had the respect of his 
friends and foes alike. House Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN calls him “a fine Member of Con- 
gress; a gentleman all around.” 

That is exactly how his constituents 
thought of him. 


[From the Greenfield Daily Times, May 4, 
1959 


Polx EULOGIZED For “Lire or SERVICE” 


Seven Members and two officials of the 
U.S. House of Representatives comprised the 
congressional delegation to last rites for 
Representative James G. Polk held Saturday. 
in Highland Methodist Church. 

Mr. Polk died April 28 in Washington. 

Rey. C. S. Thompson, minister of the 
church, in his sermon eulogized Mr. Polk as 
a plain, righteous, and humble man who de- 
voted his life to the service of others, 

Revs, Jack Elisberry and C. A. Arthur of- 
fered the prayer and scripture reading. Mrs. 
Leroy Larrick, Sr., was at the plano. 

The large congregation was accommodated 
by placing extra chairs in the church and on 
the front lawn. } 

Burial was made in the family lot in the 
churchyard cemetery. Pallbearers were 
James Rhodes, Charles Blackburn, Carl Fet- 
pn Vannie Fry, Tom McFadden and Heber 

g. 

The congressional delegation included 
Representatives William E. Hess, Wayne L. 
Hays, Gordon H. Scherer, Thomas L. Ashley, 
Charles A. Vanik, Robert E. Cook, and Samuel 
L. Devine; and Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Ser- 
geant at Arms, and Kenneth R. Harding, 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms. They were ap- 
pointed by Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 

Highland and Leesburg police officers and 
State highway patrolmen directed traffic. 

Several hundred persons paid their respects 
during visitation at the Patterson funeral 
home in Leesburg. 

Following the service, Patterson's sent 
many of the floral pieces to the VA Hospital 
at Chillicothe, and to the Greenfield, Wash- 
ington C.H., and Hillsboro hospitals. 


From the Manchester Signal, Apr. 30, 1959] 


CONGRESSMAN James G, POLK, VETERAN LEG- 
ISLATOR Dies Turspay IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Death wrote finish to a long and active 
political career Tuesday morning at 10:48 
am, when Representative James G. Polk 
died of cancer in Walter Reed Medical 
Center, W. D.. 

The Highland County Democrat, repre- 
sentative of Ohio's Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict, was 62 years of age. 

He had been in poor health for quite 
some time, having entered the hospital 
March 21. After examination, it was an- 
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nounced he was suffering from lymphoma, 
an inflammation of the lymph node. 

Polk, after being seriously ill in the fall 
of 1958, recuperated in time to make a suc- 
cessful campaign for reelection. 

His home was in Highland, 10 miles north 
of Hillsboro. His Sixth District is com- 
prised of Adams, Brown, Clermont, Fayette, 
Highland, Pickaway, Pike, Ross and Scioto 
Counties. 

The veteran campaigner had served 20 
years in Congress, First elected in 1931, he 
served five terms and retired in 1940. After 
sitting out the 77th through 80th Con- 
gresses, he came back in the 8lst and had 
been in the House since. 

Political observers feel Gov. Michael V. 
DiSalle probably will call for a special elec- 
tion to name Mr. Polk's successor. If he 
does, the primary will probably take place 
in October to give parties an opportunity to 
select a candidate for the November finals. 
The special election for Congress would 
then be held November 3, with the general 
1959 elections. The successful candidate 
would take his seat in Congress a few days 
after the November election. 

Mr. Polk was a people's representative.” 
He watched over his constituents in the dis- 
trict with constant attention, and no matter 
what political affiliation a voter in his dis- 
trict professed, he always received the same 
courteous, prompt reply to a problem from 
Mr. Polk’s office. 

Survivors Include his wife, Mrs. Mary Polk 
of Washington, D.C.; a son, William A. Polk; 
three daughters, Mrs. Martha Willhide, Mrs. 
Helen Vara, and Mrs. Lois Taylor; half- 
brother, Robert T. Polk and a half-sister, 
Miss Fannie Polk. 

Funeral services will be held in Highland 
Saturday. 

daai 
[From the Hillsboro (Ohio) Press Gazette 
May 1, 1959] 
RITES PLANNED FOR SATURDAY —SERVED 20 
YEARS AS REPRESENTATIVE 


James Gould Polk, 63, of Highland. who 

had served 20 years as Sixth Ohio District 

. died of cancer about 10 a.m. 

Tuesday in Walter Reed Army Hospital, in 
Washington, D.C, 

Funeral services will be held Saturday at 
2 pm,, at the Highland Methodist Church, 
with the Reverend C. S. Thompson and the 
Reverend C. A. Arthur officiating. Burial 
will be made in Highland Cemetery under 
the direction of Patterson Funeral Home of 
Leesburg. Friends may call at the funeral 
home after noon, Friday. i 

The Representative had been in failing 
health for some time. He first entered the 
hospital last January 16, for examination 
and reentered the hospital on March 21 for 
treatment. Relatives said that he was be- 
lieved to have had cancer for several years 
but periodic checkups failed to reveal it un- 
til a few weeks ago. He was born on Oct. 6, 
1895, a son of William Alexander and Iso- 
Phena Ockerman Polk. He was a veteran 
Of World War I. 

He made his home at Highland when Con- 
gress was not in session and engaged in 
farming. He was the owner of a 285-acre 
farm and took an active interest in its 
operation. 

In Columbus, Gov. Michael V. DiSalle, in- 
formed of the representative's death, issued 
this statement: 

“The people of the Sixth District have 
Suffered a great loss. Ohio and the Nation 
share in this deep feeling. 

“Jim Polk was a kindly, able, and sincere 
Public official. He worked hard for the peo- 
ple of his district and he was devoted to 
his obligation to the national interest. 

“While I was in Washington, he was serv- 
ing as a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, His sense of fair play was so 
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evident that I became a great admirer and a 
close personal friend.” 

Tuesday in Washington, 25 Members of 
the House of Representatives, including most 
of the Ohio delegation, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, eulogized him on the Cham- 
ber floor before Speaker SaM RAYBURN called 
for adjournment out ot respect for the gen- 
tle, soft-spoken Ohioan. “He was a fine 
Member of Congress, a gentleman all around,” 
Raysurn said. Several Senators, Senator 
STEPHEN M. Younc, Democrat, Ohio, among 
them, spoke of his passing. Flags on all 
Government buildings in Washington were 
at half mast. 

He was born on a farm near Careytown in 
Penn Township of Highland County. His 
parents and three of his grandparents were 
born in the same county. The Congressman 
was a direct descendant of Robert Bruce Polk, 
woh emigrated from Scotland to Ireland, 
where he married and later came to the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, in 1672. 

Joshua Polk, the Congressman's great- 
grandfather, came to Highland County from 
Maryland in 1826 and bought a 330-acre farm 
in Penn and Fairfield Townships. 

His ancestors were pioneer residents of 
Highland County. Their principal occupa- 
tions were farming, teaching, and preaching. 
Three of his mother's cousins were ministers 
of the Church of the Brethren and one of his 
father’s brothers was a minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The Congressman’s late father, William 
Polk, was for many years one of the most 
extensive cattle feeders in Highland County 
and president of the New Vienna Bank. 


[From the Bethel (Ohio) Journal, May 7, 
1959] 


James G. POLK 


In the death of Representative James G. 
Polk, the Sixth Ohio District has lost a de- 
voted public servant. He was held In high 
esteem by members of both political parties. 

First elected in 1930, he served for five 
successive terms. A humble man, his biog- 
raphy in the Congressional Directory refers 
to him as being “one of the few Members of 
Congress whose sole occupation is farming.” 
He was deeply interested in and concerned 
about farm problems. For a time he was a 
special assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan. 


After laying politics aside for 10 years, in 
1948 he again ran for Congress, won back his 
congressional seat and, never being defeated, 
he continued in office until his death. 

In the passing of James G. Polk, the Sixth 
District has lost a capable, honest public 
servant who was completely dedicated to the 
duties of his office and to the service of his 
constituency. 


—— 


From the People’s Defender, West Union, 
Ohio, May 7, 1959] 


THE Loss or CONGRESSMAN POLK 


The death of Congressman James G. Polk, 
of the Sixth Ohio District, which came as 
a shock last week, is one of the greatest 
losses this section of Ohio had in many years. 

Congressman Polk was an outstanding and 
well liked representative with a record in 
Congress that will stand for many years to 
come. His knowledge of the Sixth District 
was one that was thorough and he under- 
stood the needs of each county he repre- 
sented. 

As a member of the agriculture committee, 
he did not hesitate in asking information 
from his voters of the district before he 
came to casting his ballot on each cu- 
lar issue. His interest in the burley allot- 
ment program was something that will re- 
main in the minds ot the growers forever. 

His colleagues in Congress paid the high- 
est tribute to him and said he was “kind, 
able and a Christian man.” He had won 
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the respect of both the Democrat and Repub- 
lican members of the body. 

It will be many years in the future before 
the Sixth Ohio District will again have such 
representation in Congress. 

From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, May 4, 
1959 
THREE Pastors Pay FINAL TRIBUTE To REP- 
RESENTATIVE PoLK—FRIENDS OVERFLOW 
CHURCH aT RITES FOR CONGRESSMAN 


HIGHLAND, ORO - U.S. Representative 
James G. Polk, (Democrat, Highland), was 
laid to rest here Saturday afternoon on the 
Jamily plot m Highland Cemetery. 

The career of the 62-year-old Democratic 
Representative came to an end last Tuesday 
in Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

Final services were conducted at the local 
Methodist Church where Representative Polk 
and his family worshiped when he was at 
home here, 

The church was filled with flowers and 
people and many other persons were seated 
on chairs which had been placed on the 
lawn outside the edifice. A public address 
system was used to carry the funeral serv- 
ices given by three ministers who had served 
the Polk family. 

Rev. C. S. Thompson, current pastor of the 
church, used the 17th psalm, 15th verse 
“I will behold thy face in righteousness: I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness.” 

SERVED OTHERS 

Reverend Thompson said Representative 
Polk’s aim was “to always serve his fellow 
man well. He always thought first of others, 
himself last.“ 

In his tribute of the legislator, Reverend 
Thompson cited his service in Congress and 
also to the church, such as when he taught 
Sunday school here. 

Reverend Thompson was assisted by Revs. 
C. A. Arthur and Jack Ellsberry. g 

The body of the Con arrived at 
Patterson Funeral Home in Leesburg Friday 
morning and from noon that day until the 
time it was moved to the church a steady 
stream of persons paid respects. 

Present for the funeral were six Members 
of the House of Representatives, the Ser- 
geant at Arms and the Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms. 

The Representatives WILIA E. HESS, 
Wayne L. Hays, GORDON SCHERER, THOMAS 
ASHLEY, CHARLES A. VaNIK, and SAMUEL L. 
Devine—acted as honorary pallbearers. 

LOCAL FRIENDS PALLBEARERS 


The pallbearers were friends of the Polk 
family. They were James Roads, Carl Fet- 
ters, Charles Blackburn, Heber King, Tom 
McFadden, and Vannie Frye. 

Letters, cards, and flowers were sent to the 
family from members of both political par- 
ties throughout the Sixth District, the State, 
and Nation. 

“He was an American before he was a parti- 
san,” said one of his political opponents. 

Similar eulogies came from his associates 
in as they filled some seven pages 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last week. 

The nearly 100 baskets of flowers sent were 
given to area hospitals and to the Veterans 
Hospital at Chillicothe. 

Masonic services were held at the funeral 
home in, Leesburg Friday night. He also 
was a member of the Elks, the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, and the Farmers Union. 

Farming was closest to his heart as he 
served on the House Agricultural Committee 
and owned two farms locally. 

Representative Polk divided his time be- 
tween farming and school teaching after his 
graduation from Ohio State University's Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1919. He earned his 
master’s at Wittenberg College in 
Springfield. He was graduated from there 
in 1923. 
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HEADED SCHOOLS 


He served briefly as a high school principal 
at New Vienna and later was superintendent 
of schools. 

From 1923 to 1928 he was high school 
principal at Hillsboro. 

Representative Polk was born at Carey- 
town, about 3 miles west of here, October 
6, 1896, a son of William A. and Amy Isy- 
phenla Ockerman Polk. 

Surviving are his wife, 3 daughters, & son, 
a half-brother, a half-sister, and 11 grand- 
children. 

Those from Scioto County attending the 
funeral were: 

Vernal Riffe, Jr., Arlie N. Barker, Everett 
Wilkerson, J. Alden Staker, Hymie Canter, 
Frank Smith, Russ Burns, Cleo Wiltshire, 
Mr. and Mrs. O, Carson Barklow, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Burch, and Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Peterson. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Pyle, formerly 
of Portsmouth and now living in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., also were present. Mr. Pyle was Rep- 
resentative Polk's secretary during the first 
10 years of his career in Washington. 


RESOLUTION BY UNION PRAISES POLK 

The following is a resolution passed by the 
members of the Highland County Farmers 
Union: 

Whereas Congressman James G. Polk was 
an active member of the Highland County 
Farmers Union, and a wholehearted supporter 
of Farmers Union policies, and 

Whereas, as a member of this organization, 
as a farmer, as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States for 20 years, and as a 
member of the Agriculture Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, he rendered 
distinguished service to agriculture, and 

Whereas he regarded agriculture as a way 
of life, and was always a champion of legis- 
lation which would preserve and strengthen 
the family farm as a fundamental unit in 
rural life, and 

Whereas his personality was a combina- 
tion of those qualities of courage, kindness, 
friendliness, and humility which caused him 
to be and admired by all who knew 
him: Therefore be it 1 

Resolved, That the members ot the High- 
land County Farmers Union deplore the loss 
of the Honorable James G. Polk, and that 
this resolution be adopted in tribute to him, 
and that a copy be spread upon the minutes; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the High- 
land County Farmers Union send a copy of 
this resolution to Mrs. Mary Polk, his widow, 
to the Clerk of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and to the press. 


From the Miami Valley News, May 7, 1959] 
POLK Burien aT HOME IN HIGHLAND 


The body of Congressman James G. Polk 
was brought from Washington to the Pat- 
terson Funeral Home at Leesburg where it 
lay in státe last Friday afternoon and eyen- 
ing and Saturday morning, 

Final services were conducted at the Meth- 
odist Church in Highland, the Congressman’s 
home town two miles west of Leesburg, at 2 
p-m. Saturday. 

Surviving are the widow, Mary Smith Polk; 
a son, William Polk, Washington; three 
daughters. Mrs. Martha Wiihite and Mrs. 
Lois Taylor, Washington, and Mrs. Helen 
Vara, who has just returned to Ohio from 
Germany where her husband is serving with 
the Army: a brother, Robert, and a sister, 
Fannie Polk, both of Highland. 

James G. POLK Dres; OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 
Representative James G. Polk, 62, Dem 
crat, of Ohio, who was as * s 
& farmer as he was of being a lawmaker, 
died today at Walter Reed Hospital of can- 

cer. He had been tll several months. 
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Mr. Polk listed himself in the Congres- 
sional Directory as one of the few legislators 
whose sole occupation was farming. A mem- 
ber of the House Agriculture Committee, 
he served for 20 years in Congress in two 
tours of duty. 

He was first elected in 1930, the first Dem- 
ocrat to be sent to the House from Ohio's 
present Sixth District. He served five suc- 
cesive terms. 
1940. 

From 1942 to 1946, Mr. Polk was a special 
assistant in the Agriculture Department. 
He went back to farming full time before 
running again for Congress, in 1948. He was 
elected, and had served ever since. 

Born on a farm in Penn Township, High- 
land County, Ohio, Mr. Polk attended the 
village school in Highland and went to high 
school at nearby New Vienna. He gradu- 
ated from the Agricultural College of Ohio 
State University in 1919. 

After college, he became principal of the 
NeW Vienna High School in 1919, and later 
was superintendent of schools there until 
1922. 

Following a period in farming near High- 
land, he returned to his studies, receiving 
a master of arts degree from Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, in 1923. 

For 5 years after graduation from Witten- 
berg, Mr. Polk was principal of Hillsboro 
(Ohio) High School, serving until 1928. 
Two years later he ran for Congress. 

He was a member of Kappa Phi Kappa, a 
national education fraternity, the Masons, 
the Elks, and the Methodist Church. 

Speaker of the House Rayrsurn today 
called Mr. Polk “a fine Member of Congress; 
a gentleman all around.” He announced 
the House would adjourn out of respect to 
the Ohioan after eulogies. 


[From the Hillsboro (Ohio) Press Gazette, 
May 5, 1959] 
Trrsures Paw ro REPRESENTATIVE PoLK— 
SoLtons Jorn IN HONORING COUNTIAN 


When James Gould Polk, 63. who repre- 
sented Ohio's Sixth District in the US. 
House of Representatives for 21 years, died 
April 28, many of his colleagues paid him 
tribute both in the House and the Senate. 

Ohio Senators Frank J, Lausch and 
STEPHEN M. Youno headed the list of those 
who spoke in glowing terms of their associa- 
tion and knowledge of Polk's service and 
ability. 

Lausen introduced a resolution memo- 
rializing Polk in the Senate and similar reso- 
lutions were adopted in the House, all 
unanimously. 

Lausch described Polk, a Democrat from 
Highland, as a “humble, unostentatious per- 
son * * devoted to the people he repre- 
sented, He was beloved, not only by those 
who believed in his philosophy but also by 
those who disagreed with him.” 

Said Younc, He was a gentleman of the 
sweetest character. He had represented his 
constituency with fidelity and zeal.” 

Senate majority leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
said that Polk was “one of the good and 
great men I have known.” 

Kenner B. Keatinc, Republican, New 
York, who had served with Polk in the 
House, said, “I found him one of the sound- 
est and most helpful Members in that body. 
He wore no man’s colors.” 

Many more tributes were added by House 
Members, both Ohioans and those from other 
States. : 

MICHAEL J. ERWAN of Ohio's 19th District, 
announced Potx’s death to House Members 
and sald: 

“The people of the Sixth Ohio District loved 
and trusted Jim Polk, and held him in the 
highest esteem. He never raised his voice 
in anger and distinguished himself as an 


He did not seek reelection in 
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able, consclentious representative of his 
people. They understood and respected 
him.” 


Other tributes from Ohio Representatives 
included: 

CLARENCE J. Brown, Seventh District: “He 
was a true gentleman, a man of great charac- 
ter and ability. Jim was a kindly man; a 
Christian gentleman, if ever there was a 
Christian gentleman on this earth of ours.“ 

Warne L. Hays, 18th District: “I have 
never known a person more kindly than Jim 
Polk. He was the kind of a man that I think 
all of us would like to be.“ 

Tuomas L. ASHLEY, Ninth District: “It has 
been said that Jim was a kind, gentle man. 
And, indeed, these were his virtues. But he 
was endowed, too, with a rare courage. * * * 
There will be few who will be remembered 
with greater love than Jim Polk for the wis- 
dom and for all that he gave.“ 

DeLBERT Larra, Fifth District, who, as a 
Member of the House, served with Polk on 
the Committee on Agriculture: “Jim Polk's 
many years of experience in the field of 
agriculture would have been invaluable to 
me. His wise counsel in this field will surely 
be missed by the entire Congress.” 

House Speaker Sam RAYBURN and 
cratic whip Jon McCormack also paid trib- 
ute. Said RAYBURN: 

“He served his district and his country 
well * * * was a fine man, of splendid abil- 
ity, of the highest character.” 

Added McCormack: 

He exercised a “ influence in the 
House * * * as a result of the recognition 
of his unusual ability, his logical mind, and 
his sound advice,” 


RESOLUTION EULOGIZES CONGRESSMAN POLK 


The following resolution eulogizing the 
late James G. Polk, Congressman from the 
Sixth Ohio District, submitted jointly by 
Representatives James W. (Bill) Collins, of 
Highland, and Jackson, Kruse, Shoemaker, 
Riffe, Gaines, Leist, Hook, and Wallace, was 
adopted by the Ohio House of ta- 
tives, Monday, May 4, and entered in the 
journal of the House: 


RESOLUTION 


Relative to the death of the Honorable 
James G. Polk, Congressman from the Sixth 
Ohio District. 

Whereas the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 103d General Assembly 
have learned with deep regret of the pass- 
ing of a long distinguished Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives; and 

Whereas Mr. Polk was elected to Congress 
in 1930 and served five consecutive terms 
(1931-41), when he voluntarily retired to be- 
come associated with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D.C., during 
the World War II period, only to be elected 
once again to Congress in 1948 where he 
served for five more consecutive terms, in- 
cluding the current 1959-60 term; and 

Whereas Mr. Polk was graduated from the 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State Univer- 
aity, and from Wittenberg College, served his 
country during World War I, and taught 
school before entering Congress; and 

Whereas his public career has been marked 
by conscientious application to duty, sincere 
dedication to the service of his fellow man, 
and a devotion to public service of such su- 
perior quality as to demand the respect and 
esteem of all those who were so fortunate 
to come in contact with him, including fel- 
low servants in Government and the many 
others in various walks of life and fields of 
endeavor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the House 
of Representatives, with the sorrow and grief 
that inevitably follows the deplorable loss 
of a remarkable man, pay tribute to the 
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Honorable James G, Polk, and that this res- 
olution be adopted by & rising vote and a 
capy thereof be spread upon the Journal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives transmit an authenticated 
copy of this resolution to Mrs. Mary Smith 
Polk, his widow. 


Last Rrrxs HELD FOR CONGRESSMAN 


Congressman James Gould Polk, who 
served the Sixth Ohlo District for nearly 21 
years in Congress, was eulogized in brief, 
simple rites Saturday at 2 p.m., the High- 
land Methodist Church. 

Officiating at the last rites were the church 
pastor, the Reverend C. S. Thompson, the 
Reverend C. A. Arthur of Leesburg, and 
the Reverend Jack Elisberry, former pastor 
ot the church. Burial was in the church cem- 
etery. 

Masonic services for the late Congressman 
were held Friday night at the Patterson 
funeral home in Leesburg. Hillsboro mem- 
bers conducted the service. 

An estimated 500 persons attended the 
services for the Congressman, who had 
served 11 terms in Congress, 1931-40, and 
1949-59. 

In addition to many county, district, and 
State officials, friends and relatives, a dele- 
gation of Ohio Congressmen was in attend- 
ance. 

These included WIA E. Hess, WAYNE 
L. Hays, Gorpon H. SCHERER; THomas L. 
ASHLEY, CHARLES A. VANIK, ROBERT E. COOK, 
and BAMUEL L. DEVINE. Zeake W. Johnson, 
Jr., sergeant at arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Kenneth R. Harding, dep- 
uty sergeant of arms, were also in attend- 
ance. 

Pallbearers included Carl Fetters, Jim 
Roads, Charles Blackburn, Heber King, Van- 
nie Fry and Tom McFadden. 

Special music during the eervice was pro- 
vided by Mrs. Leroy Larrick, Sr. 


From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, 
June 23, 1959] 
Conn To Provipz CHURCH ORGAN AS POLK 
MEMORIAL 


Hiont ann, On1o—A memorial to the late 
James G. Polk, Congressman from the Sixth 
Ohio District, will be purchased from funds 
obtained in a community project. 

The project is the raising of corn on tho 
Polk land at the family home here. Fertil- 
izer and seed corn has been donated by 
Various citizens while others have prepared 
the fields and planted. 

Mrs. James Roads, a member of the finance 
Committee, said that half of the money 
Talsed from the project will be used to pur- 
chase an organ for the Methodist Church 
in memory of Mr. Polk. She said he was a 
Strong supporter of the church and wor- 
shipped there when he was home. 

Mrs. Roads sald that 46 acres have been 
Planted, 

CoMmountry PROJECT IN HIGHLAND FOR M- 
MORAL TO Late CONGRESSMAN POLK 


A part of the money from a community 
Project in Highland for the Methodist 
Church will be used as a memorial to the 
late James G. Polk, Congressman from the 
Sixth Ohio District. 

The project, raising corn on the Polk land 
at the family home in Highland, is one in 
which the labor and materials are donated. 

Mrs, James Roads, a member of the 
church's finance committee, said 46 acres 
have been planted, or will be by the end of 
this week. 

She said half of the money will go to the 
church fund and half will be used to pur- 
Chase an organ for the church in memory of 

Folk. He was a strong supporter of the 
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church and worshipped there when he was 
home, 

Mrs. Roads said the plowing, discing, 
planting, etc., has been handled by Don In- 
gersoll, Jim Roads, Bob and Bill Manuel, Le- 
Larrick, Jr, George Roads, John Adams, 
Heber King and Tom McFadden, who also 
has donated some fertilizer to the project. 

She said others can help by donating 
money to buy fertilizer. 

The seed corn was donated by Tom Miller, 
Mr. Ingersoll and Winter's Service Station. 

[From the Manchester (Ohio) Signal, 
June 11, 1959} 


CHURCH MEMORIAL To Honor POLK 


HicGHLAND.—Part of the money from a com- 
munity project in Highland for the Meth- 
odist Chuch there will be used as a mem- 
orial to the late James G. Polk, Congressman 
from the Sixth Ohio District. 

The project, raising corn on the Polk 
land at the family home near Highland, is 
one in which labor and materials are do- 
nated. 

Mrs. James Roads, a member of the 
church's finance committee said 46 acres 
have been planted. A 

She said half of the money will go to the 
church fund and half will be used to pur- 
chase an organ for the church in memory of 
the late Congressman, He was a strong sup- 

r of the church and worshipped there 
when he was home. 


[From the Chillicothe (Ohio) Gazette, 
May 11, 1959] 
SENATOR FRANK E. Moss or Uran LAUDS POLK 
at DEMOCRATIC RALLY HERE 


Utah's Senator FrANK E. Moss spoke with 
admiration for the late Congressman Polk. 
“Though Jim Polk and Harry Truman were 
cast from different molds, they fought with 
equal effectiveness for the same principles,” 
he said. 

„Polk was a quiet, reserved man, but 
a thorough, balanced, and fearless legislator. 
I want you people of the Sixth District to 
know I share your gricf in his passing and 
I can wish you no greater blessing than the 
nomination and election of a Democratic 
successor who is even half as dedicated and 
effective as Jim Polk.” 

Municipal Court Judge William B. Brown 
delivered a memorial“ to the late Congress- 
man Polk. 

“Those who didn't know James G. Polk 
wondered why he was such a success—that 
quiet, unassuming, friendly man. Those 
who did business with him became quickly 
aware that outward appearances are dis- 
arming and deceiving. Those of us who 
knew him were devoted to him, elected him 
and reelected him, for, as our Representative 
* * * he truly labored in the vineyard.” 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Mrs, James G. POLK, 
Highland, Ohio 

Dran Mrs. Polk: For the college and its 
alumni I extend sincere sympathy in the 
loss of your husband. His death was a great 
loss also to our Nation which he had served 
80 faithfully for many years. 

We at Wittenberg appreciated the gen- 
erous support he gave to the college year 
after year, and the ready manner in which 
he responded to various calls for help. I 
can recall no time when he failed to do his 
full share on any task we placed before 
him, 

We were always especially proud of his 
honest, forthright stand on matters of prin- 
ciple. Our Nation, we are sure, would be 
stronger were it fortunate enough to have 
more men like him in the Congress and 
other positions of great reeponsibility, 
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Mr. Polk's greatest monument will be his 
record of loyalty, honesty and devotion to 
duty as he saw it. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Emerson RECS, 
Vice President. 


PRAYER AT FUNERAL SERVICE FoR Mr, POLK 


Almighty God, our Father, from whom 
we come, and unto whom our spirits re- 
turn; Thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations. Thou art our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. 
Grant us Thy blessing in this hour, and en- 
able us so to put our trust in Thee that our 
spirits may grow calm and our hearts be 
comforted. Lift our eyes beyond the shadows 
of earth, and help us to see the light of 
eternity. So may we find grace and strength 
for this and every time of need; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name; Thy kingdom come; Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven, Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory forever. Amen. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR Mr. POLK IN THE HIGH- 
LAND METHODIST CHURCH, REV. JACK ELLS- 
BERRY READING THE SCRIPTURES 


Jesus said, I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die. 

The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. 

The Lord is my light and my salvatiog; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 

The righteous live forever, and the care of 
them is with the most High; with His right 
hand He shall cover them, and with His arm 
shall He shield them. 

For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, and house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 


THE 23D PSALM 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteourness for His name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, I will fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; Thou anolntest 
my head with ofl; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life; and I will dwell in 
the House of the Lord forever. 

A PORTION OF THE 90TH PSALM 


Lord, Thou has been our dwelling place in 
all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God. 

For a thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. 

Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they 
are as & sleep; in the morning they are like 
grass which groweth up. 

In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth 
up; in the evening it is cut down and with- 
ereth. 

So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom, 
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High Hope for the Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, pas- 
sage of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
self-financing bill, and the approval by 
President Eisenhower with assurance of 
a clarifying amendment, was hailed by 
millions of citizens in my home State and 
throughout the TVA area, along with 
champions of public power throughout 
the United States. 

As an indication of the importance of 
the self-financing bill to the valley area, 
I cite two of many editorials which ap- 
peared in Tennessee newspapers imme- 
diately after the measure was signed by 
the President. 

One article, entitled “High Hope for 
the Valley,” appeared in the Chattanooga 
Times on August 7. The second excel- 
lent editorial was printed in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on the same day. I 
ask unanimous consent that the articles 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chattanooga Times, Aug. 7, 1959 
= 1959 


t HICH HOPE FOR THE VALLEY 


Presidential approval of the TCA self- 

financing bill, which has had a fantastic 
journey through Congress to the White 
House, has many facets of meaning. ~But 
surely the broadest, the one which means 
more to most people, is that the valley can 
now look forward to an adequate supply of 
electric power to serve an expanding econ- 
omy. 
A tremendous program of construction by 
the Authority itself is in the cards, given im- 
petus by the right to issue up to $750 mil- 
lion in revenue bonds. It will be needed, and 
quickly, to pull the area from beneath the 
shadow of a potential power shortage in the 
next few years. 

This is the threat with which the valley 
has lived for too long. It has been imposed 
by hostility and misunderstanding, inside 
Congress and out, which denied TVA the 
funds and the flexibility necessary to meet 
the rising power demands of its service area. 

Happily, those binding restrictions have 
been removed in the measure which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed despite reservations, 
and in the amendment which congression- 
al leaders have promised him to remove the 
cause of those reservations. 

The whole affair is an unusual demonstra- 
fon of good faith and cooperation between 
the executive and legislative branches. For 
i valley, it couldn't have come at a better 

e. 

Mr. Eisenhower objected to provisions 
which required him to transmit TVA's con- 
struction program plans to Congress with- 
out change. Congress could modify them if 
it chose. The President saw in this a threat 
to the balance of power between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, and gave notice 
of his intent to veto the bill for that reason. 

An amendment freeing TVA from control 
of its construction program by either branch 
was proposed and found favor, but there was 
no feasible way to get it to the President 
within the time he had to act on the bill. 
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Agreement was reached for him to sign the 
bill anyway while Congress rushed consid- 
eration of the amendment. 

We are conyinced the President was mis- 
taken in his distaste for the bill, 
and find it somewhat surprising that he 
agreed to a solution which relaxed congres- 
sional control without strengthening the 
executive reins. But we'll not quarrel over 
that. 

The end result will be to give TVA greater 
freedom of action than it has ever proposed, 
In that sense, it imposes a new and heavier 
burden of responsibility upon the board of 
directors, one which we are confident they 
will discharge with integrity of purpose and 
efficiency of operation. 

Actually, TVA is, and will remain, under 
the ultimate control of Washington. It is 
a creature of Congress with directors who 
are appointees of the President and respon- 
sible ot him. All the Authority or its friends 
have ever asked was that degree of inde- 
pendence and flexibility vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of a sole supplier of power 
to a growing, expanding region. 

This is what the law of 1959, when it is 
finally on the books, will give TVA. 

The region will be the immediate bene- 
ficiary, to be sure, but the Nation will feel 
the effects and reap the rewards of the sound 
growth prompted by this legislative turn. 


From the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
Aug. 7, 1959] 


TVA Comes or AGE 


With a stroke of his pen yesterday Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave the Tennessee Valley 
Authority freedom and self-determination. 

In short: TVA has come of age. 

It is a tremendous economic victory for 
our area. It is a personal triumph for our 
own Representative Davis and all the other 
Congressmen from the Midsouth who backed 
the bill to permit TVA to do its own financ- 
ing—the bill the President signed. 

Although nothing can be completely di- 
vorced from politics, the bill takes TVA close 
to that, closer than anyone thought possible 
4 years ago when CLIFF Davis first tackled 
the job getting it through the Congress. 

That is not to detract from the steering 
it got from Senator ALBERT GORE in the Sen- 
ate, or from the other sympathetic solons 
from Southern States. The House was the 
arena of doubt this time and it took expert 
handling to get it by in the form agreeable 
to the administration. 

And at long last the President fulfilled 
his original promise, made in 1952, that he 
would not knowingly do TVA harm. His 
action yesterday permits TVA to proceed in 
its endeavor to serve the region for which 
it was Intended without further encroach- 
ment on private utilities’ terMtory. It an- 
swers the accusations of tax free rides, It 
stands on its own two feet. 

Indeed, TVA has come of age. And the 


South beams with the fondness of parent- 
hood. 


Dancey Returns From Russia—Wants 
Khrushchev To Visit Peoria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial by George E. Sokol- 
sky appearing in the August 20, 1959, 


August 20 


issue of the Washington Post. Mr. 
Sokolsky refers to the fact that Charles 
L. Dancey, editor of the Peoria Journal 
Star, has returned from Russia and 
would like Mr. Khrushchev to visit 
Peoria, Il. In so doing, Mr. Sokolsky 
points out, that Mr. Khrushchey would, 
on his trip through the Midwest, see the 
greatest industrial complex in the world. 
The editorial follows: 
How To SEE AMERICA 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Usually when guests of the Nation come 
to this country, the State Department works 
out an itinerary which often includes the 
big and spectacular cities and such places 
as are of special interest to the visitor. 
There are dinners and luncheons, and 
speeches are delivered. Obviously, the man 
who is guarded by secret police and FBI 
agents and the local police and who moves 
through the country in a storm of confetti 
learns very little about the American people, 
what they think, how they live, and what 
they really believe to be true. The mass 
demonstration for Vice President RicHARD 
Nrxon in Warsaw gave evidence of a spon- 
taneous friendliness to an American, but 
neither Nrxon nor anyone in his entourage 
sat down to à glass of tea with a few simple 
proletarian families, just as Khrushchey will 
not have occasion to do anything like that 
in this country. 

Charles L. Dancey, editor of the Peoria 
Journal Star, has made an interesting sug- 
gestion for Khrushchey'’s visit. He, of 
course, wants to have Khrushchev brought 
to Peoria. What, at least, could be done is 
to fly the Russian low from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati where he can see the greatest in- 
dustrial complex in the world. He could be 
put down in the smaller cities of this area; it 
should be possible for him to visit homes. 
He might pick and choose so that he could 
not suspect that the show was set up for 
him. 

He would find many Russian and Polish- 
speaking people in these areas who could tell 
him of their lives in this country. He would 
find many whose ancestors were Ukrainians, 
He would discover how descendants of a 
great many races and nationalities manage 
to live and work together, retaining some 
of their inherited customs; but in the third 
generation, he will find that a new breed is 
emerging, an American breed, somewhat dif- 
ferent from their sires but also different from 
what he might see in New York or Washing- 
ton, in New Orleans or Chicago, in San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. The Middle West like 
New England is the America he ought to see, 
in many respects more surprising than the 
larger cities. 

There is no American type as there is no 
Russian type. Certainly a Kalmuck is difer- 
ent from a Georgian, as a Ukrainian is differ- 
ent from a Uzbek. 

In the United States, these differences are 
more pronounced because here for about 300 
years, races of man have been mixing in a 
veritable melting pot. In some areas, the 
basic stock was Anglo-Saxon; in others, it 
was French or Spanish. 

There was no time, from the earliest settle- 
ments until today, when there was not an 
influx of Germanic peoples into this country. 
It is difficult to trace this kind of statistics, 
but there have been as many German, Dutch, 
and Scandinavian migrants into the United 
States as Anglo-Saxon. It is estimated that 
there are about 12 million descendants of 
Italians. 

The Jews first arrived in 1653 and there 
have been Jewish immigrants ever since; 
also, Jews have since the earliest days been 
assimilated into the general population and 
have disappeared as Jews. That trend is 
impossible to study thoroughly because of 
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intermarriages and the Anglicization of 
names, but in certain areas, it must have 
been notably active. 

All Russians have been led to believe that 
the Negroes are a brutally treated minority 
nationality without rights, practically en- 
slayed. And if Khrushchev is taken to Har- 
em in New York City, he will be in the 
uglicst ghetto in the world where Negroes 
live in crowded tenements and are usually 
exploited by Negro and white politicians. 
However, there are cities in the South and 
in the West where Negrocs live comfortably 
and even advantageously because they are 
Negroes. It would be an act of patriotism 
for Negro labor leaders to establish to Khru- 
shchey the fact of the equality of pay for 
identical work in cities like Detroit and 
Pittsburgh. He should be taken to univer- 
sities where he can see Negro boys and 
girls preparing for national leadership. The 
lies that have been told in Russia by Amer- 
ican Communists need to be exploded. Per- 
haps Khrushchev can still learn something 
about the United States and the American 
people. 

If we want to show off, this is the kind 
of showing off we need to do. If this visit 
is not for showing off purposes, what is it 
for? We need to establish the fact that here 
live some 50 races and nationalities of man 
in mutual interest without accentuation of 
differences, but with freedom to pursue their 
differences if they so desire. We need to 
show him that in our freely demonstrated 
differences lie our strength. 


Discrimination and Mutual Security 
Legislation - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, some- 
time ago I announced in the Senate that 
When the mutual security appropriation 
bill reached the floor of the Senate I 
Would offer again the amendment which 
I offered at the time the mutual security 
authorization bill was before the Senate, 
Which sought to place the Senate on 
record as being opposed to entering into 
Mutual security foreign-aid agreements 
With countries such as Saudi Arabia, 
Which follow a policy of discrimination 
égainst American citizens because of 
their religious faith. 

At that time my proposed amendment 
lost by a vote of 47 to 43, but I was satis- 
fled at the time that a considerable num- 
ber of votes against the amendment were 
Cast by those Senators who had not been 
Present on the floor of the Senate during 
the debate and who were not fully aware 
of the import of the amendment. Sev- 
eral Senators who voted against my 
amendment at that time nave come to 
me since and said that is exactly what 
happened; that they voted without fully 
Understanding the significance of the 
amendment I offered. 

I shali offer the amendment again, Mr. 
President, when the mutual security ap- 


Propriation bill reaches the floor of the 
Senate. 
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In support of that amendment, Mr. 
President, the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America in their 
64th annual national convention assem- 
bled in New York City, August 5 to 9, 
1959, passed a resolution. I am pleased 
to have the support of this resolution, 
which I shall refer to again in the course 
of the debate at the appropriate time. 

I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the resolution be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DISCRIMINATION AND MUTUAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 


Whereas it is our understanding that cer- 
tain foreign nations, some of them bene- 
ficiaries of our country's mutual security 
assistance, exercise discrimination against 
U.S. citizens, based upon race or creed, 
which inhibit or nullify rights of personal, 
commercial, diplomatic or military access 
to these countries, rights which are, accord- 
ing to our fundamental American concepts, 
due to all U.S. citizens without distinction; 
and 

Whereas remarks made on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate as reported in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 8, 1959, indicate such 
restrictions specifically obtain in Iceland, 
which discriminates against Negroes; Nor- 
way, which discriminates against certain 
Catholic clergymen; and Saudi Arabia, 
which discriminates against Jews; and 

Whereas these discriminations are repug- 
nant to the principles of American democ- 
racy, the Constitution of the United States 
of America, and are derogatory to the rights 
of American citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America in 64th an- 
nual national convention assembled in New 
York City, August 5-9, 1959, That we urge 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
appropriate legislation pertaining to the 
mutual security appropriations bill which 
would prohibit disbursing any appropriated 
funds to any countries which practice such 
discrimination; and be it further 

Resolved, We urge that in no instance 
should these practices or prejudices, with 
their evil consequences be permitted to be- 
come a part of the practice of any of the 
agencies of our Government. 


Statement by David J. McDonald, Presi- 
dent, United Steelworkers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, we recently 
were favored by receiving a report on 
the facts in the steel strike as the Sec- 
retary of Labor saw them. 

I ask now that the House be given a 
chance to read President David J. 
McDonald's, of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, statément on the same 
subject: 

STATEMENT BY Davin J. MCDONALD, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 

The steel mills of the nation have been 

idle for 2 weeks because the steel companies 
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have refused to discuss the needs of their 
employees until they “generate economic 
progress” for the companies. People who 
are not familiar with the astounding profit 
record of these companies have been given 
the impression that the steel industry has 
been suffering from a lack of economic prog- 
ress. United States Steel Corp., the Nation's 
leading steel company, has now reported its 
1959 profits. The facts disclosed by the re- 
port serve to demolish all of the claims 
made of inadequate progress by the steel cor- 
poration, 

United States Steel Corp. reported net 
profits, after taxes, of over §254,900,000 
in just the first half of the year, a new, all- 
time record high. These profits were almost 
88 percent greater than a year ago and were 
823% million higher than the previous 
record for a 6-month period. For the first 
time in history the corporation succeeded in 
pushing its profits before taxes over the half- 
billion-dollar mark in half a year. And this 
was accomplished despite the use of several 
“extra charges” against profits, such as al- 
most $16 million charged off against profits 
in the second quarter alone for “accelerated” 
depreciation not deductible for tax purposes 
under the law. : 


The criticism by the corporation of its 
employees’ supposed lack of efficiency is best 
evaluated in the light of the spectacular 
growth of the corporation’s profits on the 
work of each employee. Last year, the cor- 
poration's profits amounted to $2,625 per 
employee. In the prior record profit year of 
1957, profits were $3,045 per employee. This 
year, in 1959, United States Steel's profits are 
equal to an annual rate of 84.345 per em- 
ployee, an increase in profit per employee of 
$1,300 a year over the best previous record 
in 1957. 

The corporation’s current profits on an 
hourly basis are even more revealing of the 
hoax which United States Steel is attempting 
to perpetrate. The corporation tells the 
American people that its profit margin does 
not permit an increase in the hourly wage 
rates of its employees. But, whereas last 
year its profits were equal to $1.47 for every 
hour worked by each of its employees, and 
in the prior record profit year of 1957 its 
profits were $1.61 per man-hour, the cor- 
poration’s 1959 profits are over $228 per 
man-hour. In other words, the profit mar- 
gin is now over 67 cents per man-hour abore 
the prior alltime record of just 2 years ago. 
This profit growth of 67 cents per hour in 2 
years stands in sharp contract to the cor- 
poration's claims of inefficiency and lack of 
economic progress by the corporation. 

In reporßing on its earnings and opera- 
tions in the most recent 3-month period 
United States Steel understandably neg- 
lected to comment on the fact that record 
production was achieved with fewer em- 
ployees than in any year since 1939, except 
for recession 1958. This is understandable 
because the corporation's own report gives 
the lie to its vicious attack on the perform- 
ance of its own workers. In the most re- 
cent 3-month period in 1959, the corporation 
shipped steel products at a record annual 
rate of 30.9 million tons with 250,310 em- 
ployees. As recently as 1953, a good pro- 
duction and profit year, the corporation em- 
ployed 301,560 workers and shipped 25.1 mil- 
lion tons, a record up to that time. In the 
space of 6 years, employment has been re- 
duced by more than 51,000 and steel ship- 
ments increased by 5.8 million tons a year— 
an increase in steel shipments per employee 
of 48 percent in 6 years. In the last 2 years 
alone, since the prior record profit year of 
1957, employment has been reduced by about 
21,000 and steel shipments have risen by 
more than 32 percent. It is indeed shock- 
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ing that the corporation spreads propaganda 
of inefficiency and lack of corporate eco- 
nomic progress when its own reports disclose 
a record of relentless reduction of jobs, in- 
creased production and soaring profits. 

Year after year the corporation has 
pocketed the lion’s share of tremendously 
increased productivity and, on top of that, 
has piled one unjustified price increase after 
another (23 of them since World War II) 
on helpless steel consumers. The proof of 
this unprincipled behavior is found in the 
corporation’s own financial reports. Al- 
though protesting that price increases have 
been required to meet added costs, the cor- 
poration’s profit margin on each dollar sales 
has grown relentlessly, accompanying a fan- 
tastic growth in total sales. With total 
sales running at the rate of over $5 billion 
a year, the corporation is making a profit on 
each dollar of sales which is more than 
double the rate of profit earned on each dol- 
lar of sales when total sales were less than 
$1 billion a year, as in 1939. Further evi- 
dence of United States Steel's enrichment at 
the expense of the consumer is found in the 
record profit on each ton of steel shipped. 
If, as the corporation claims, price increases 
were required to meet added costs, the rec- 
ord would not show an ever-increasing profit 
per ton of steel, But the record shows pre- 
cisely this fact—a profit per ton of steel 
shipped in the first half of 1959 which has 
increased by more than $3.50 a ton since 
the prior record profit year of 1957, by about 
$10 a ton since 1955, by over $17 a ton since 
1953, and by almost $27 a ton since 1947. 
This profit record has brought the corpora- 
tion’s return on net worth up to the present 
level of 15.7 percent—a rate of return which 
is more than five times greater than 20 
years ago. 

Because of evident embarrassment at 
being required to disclose its phenomenal 
profits at a time when it is posing as the 
Nation's savior by forcing òn its workers the 
hardships of a strike, United States Steel is 
attempting to pass off its profits as a tem- 
porary phenomenon brought on by unusual 
demand for steel in the first half of this 
year. Again the corporation’s own report 
demonstrates that this is not true. The 
corporation’s amazingly high profits in the 
first half of 1959 were achieved with about 
12 to 13 percent of its capacity lying idle. 
United States Steel operated at between 87 
and 88 percent of capacity in the first half 
of 1959, a rate of operations which was 
exceeded in 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, 1953, and 
1955. In addition, its rate of operations in 
1952, 1956 and 1957 was only fractionally 
under its 1959 rate. Thus in 9 out of the 
last 12 years, the corporation's rate of op- 
erations was only fractionally under, or was 
in excess of its 1959 rate. Clearly this does 
not support the corporation’s claim of an 
unusually high rate of operations in 1959. 

The corporation’s spokesman here made 
much of an alleged wage-cost push in their 
attempts to explain their opposition to 
sharing any part of their tremendous gains 
with their workers, Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that United States Steel did not 
comment in its report on the reduction in 
its employment costs in 1959. In the prior 
record profit year of 1957, the corporation's 
total employment costs amounted to 42.2 
cents per dollar of sales. In the first half of 


increased production. As the 
reports of the American Iron and Steel In- 


stitute reveal, fewer and fewer man-hours 
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are employed to produce a ton of steel, In 
the prior record profit year of 1957, a total of 
16.1 man-hours were employed for each ton 
of steel shipped. In the most recent month 
for which figures are available, May 1959, 
only 13.3 hours were As a result 
of this constant trend, total payroll costs 
per ton of steel shipped are $3 a ton less than 
in the prior record profit year of 1957. It is 
pertinent to note that, despite the reduction 
in total payroll costs, the price of steel to- 
day is more than $7 a ton higher than it was 
in 1957. 

What is indicated by these facts is not 
only the tremendous profitability of selling 
steel at current prices, but also the certainty 
of a growing profit margin as technology and 
efficiency steadily reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing each ton of steel. Accordingly, the 
statement of United States Steel's chairman 
of the board that he does not intend to 
raise the general level of steel prices this 
year is not quite the hold-the-line position 
that he pretends, This is so because, first 
of all, sharply rising productivity reduces 
the cost of producing steel month by month 
and, therefore, even a fixed steel price will 
result in a constantly increasing profit mar- 
gin since the corporation never shares this 
growth with steel consumers. Secondly, it 
is not a hold-the-line position because steel 
dividends are at a new all-time high and 
are about to be raised still further; the com- 
pensation of supervisory employees (manage- 
ment incentive plan) in the steel mills is 
rising month after month as the result of 
bonuses gained as a reward for adding ad- 
ditional steelworkers to the ranks of the 
unemployed; and the compensation of steel 
executives, because of stock options, grows 
by leaps and bounds every day that the mar- 
ket price of steel equities rises. 

As the market price of United States Steel 
stock rose from about $90 to $105 in the last 
few months, for example, the chairman of 
the board of United States Steel with stock 
options of 32,000 shares has gained about 
$480,000. For each 1-point rise in the price 
of United States Steel stock, his options 
increase in yalue by about $32,000. If he 
can succeed in holding the line on wages, 
he must be comforted by the thought that 
profits and stock equities will rise even 
further, Consequently, a successful hold- 
the-line policy on wages guarantees the op- 
posite result for the chairman of the board 
an increase in income from stock options, 
half of which is tax free. Finally, steel con- 
sumers can find little comfort in a state- 
ment that the general level of steel prices 
will be held this year because United States 
Steel is an old and practiced hand at ob- 

sizable price increases without ever 
raising the general level of steel prices. By 
raising the charges for what are known as 
extras, the corporation has succeeded in the 
past In raising the average price of steel by 
as much a $5 a ton without ever putting into 
effect a general price increase, 

Only those facts contained in the financial 
reports of United States Steel and the lesser 
steel corporations and in the reports of the 
industry's own American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute are necessary to establish that the 
crisis in steel has been created, for reasons 
known to the steel corporations, in complete 
disregard of those facts and of the welfare of 
the entire Nation. The entire position of 
the steel corporations in this crisis having 
been refuted by their own reports, it is no 
surprise that the steel industry shuns fact- 
finding and public disclosure of its sham like 
the plague. Sometimes truth takes time. 
But the union is confident that the truth 
will prevail, 


August 20 
The Atlantic Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
July issue of the NATO Letter, official 
publication of the Information Service of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
states that the meeting of the Atlantic 
Congress held last June in London and 
attended by delegates from this body 
shows that NATO is growing into a com- 
munity of peoples sharing common 
ideals, policies, interest, and activities. 

“This development, as the Congress 
also showed, is coming about in the 
sturdy and healthy way that is possible 
among democratic people,” the letter 
states. 

Mr. President, I believe the letter is 
important in pointing up, as it does, the 
real spirit of the Congress, which drew 
representative peoples from all the 
NATO nations together, to consider their 
common aims and aspirations. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the publica- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ATLANTIC CONGRESS 

The really important feature of the 5-day 
Atlantic Congress, which was opened by 
Queen Elizabeth II in Westminster Hall on 
June 5, was that it was a conference not 
of allied governments but of allied peoples 
from the countries composing the North At- 
lantic Alliance. It showed that the alliance 
between countries in Western Europe and 
North America which started 10 years ago as 
a defense against Soviet military and politi- 
cal encroachment in Europe, is growing into 
a community of peoples sharing common 
ideals, policies, interests, and activities. 

This development, as the Congress also 
showed, is coming about in the sturdy and 
healthy way that is possible among demo- 
cratic people. It is taking place, not under 
orders from governments and governmental 
officials, but through the initiative and hard 
work of individual citizens of the NATO 
countries who believe that an Atlantic Com- 
munity is both natural and necessary. As 
the Queen said in her opening : “The 
Atlantic Community is the first real effort 
to give practical form to a growing desire of 
the peoples of this part of the world to work 
more closely together for their mutual se- 
curity and benefit.” Her Majesty went on to 
say that the Congress began its work “with 
two great advantages, for the Atlantic Com- 
munity shares a common interest in security 
and progress, and a common European herit- 
age, The many elements which make up 
this heritage are too complex to describe 
and too subtle to define. We cannot list 
them, but we know them when we meet 
them. However, there are two which have 
long been the main principles of enlightened 
European thought and action: respect for 
the freedom of the individual, for the dignity 
of human nature and a simple faith in God. 
These two principles show more clearly than 
anything else that the things which divide 
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us are very small and unimportant compared 
with the things which unite us, These two 
principles also demonstrate to our fellow 
members of the Commonwealth and to all 
our friends throughout the world that the 
Atlantic Community is not an exclusive club, 
but itself belongs to that wider brotherhood 
which comprises all men of good will.” 

The idea of holding the Congress derived 
from a resolution in 1957 of the annual con- 
Terence of Members of Parliament from 
NATO countries—a nongovernmental body 
founded in 1955 to foster the political and 
economic development of the Atlantic 
Alliance. The preparatory work was carried 
out under the direction of a small interna- 
tional committee of Members of Parliament 
and other prominent people. Similarly con- 
stituted committees were responsible for 
national planning in the member countries 
of NATO. 

The 640 members of the Congress came not 
as delegates of their governments or parties, 
but in a private capacity, speaking only for 
themselves. About one-third were Members 
of Parliament, others were prominent in the 
fields of science, technology, education, cul- 
ture, religi labor, industry and finance. 

They set themselves to consider, from the 
experience of the first 10 years of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance, the ways in which it might 
develop toward a community over the next 
decade, They discussed the future course of 
relations between the NATO countries them- 
selves, they paid evén more attention to the 
relations of the alliance as a whole with the 
rest of the world. Convinced that the alll- 
ance has a positive role to play in the world, 
they were especially concerned in its future 
relationship with underdeveloped countries, 
particularly the newly independent states of 
Asia and Africa. A 

One of the early speakers was a distin- 
guished Negro from the United States, the 
President óf Howard University in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Speaking as the 
child of a slave, he appealed for much 
greater economic aid for the peoples of 
Africa and Asia; ald on a scale sufficient to 
free them from the struggle for existence. 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 25th, 26th, and 27th of a 
Series by Editor Charles L. Dancey ap- 
bearing in the August 13, 14, and 15 is- 
Sues of the Peoria Journal Star respec- 
tively: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 13, 
1959] 
Worn “SIBERIA” Stuns CROWD 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

TeItst.—There was some kind of an East 
Serman delegation in Tbilist while I was 
is , Of course, located at the Intour- 

t hotel. 


One of them in particular, a short, square, 
Iniddie-aged man with thin straight hair 
area on to me, eager to talk. (Mostly 
8 which is surprisingly easy to under- 
is nd when spoken slowly... Or maybe it 

n't so surprising for one raised in Pekin?) 

He kept asking, every few minutes: “Are 
you sure you are an American?” 
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I would reply: Peoria is about as Ameri- 
can as anyone can get.” 

Finally, he grabbed me by the arm, leaned 
over, and said slowly: “East Germans are 
no different than West Germans—except that 
the way things are we have to be smarter.” 
And then words, unmistakably in German 
and in intensity of manner, “Don’t worry. 
Our day will come.” 

If he thought he was reassuring me, I 
must confess that it did not have that ef- 
fect. At one point, he referred to the Rus- 
sians as “those animals.” This much in- 
tensity of hate, which can't be conveyed in 
mere words, is as disconcerting as an occa- 
sional example of unbelievable continuing 
fear. 

Also in Tbilisi I attended a modern Rus- 
sian play, in Russian, for an audience made 
up largely of local Russians, apparently. 
This time there was no special propaganda 


almost hysterical. 
funniest line in the show—the idea of this 
good-looking blond Russian girl marrying 
an Indian. > 

This reaction hardly jibes with the gov- 
ernment policy and propaganda line about 
the Russian people's true attitude toward 
orientals and other races. 

With all the guff Td taken from Professor 
Rai of India I could not help but maliciously 
wish he could have been there to hear what 
these great humanitarians really think of 
him. 


On the other hand, I should have been 
very embarrassed if an Indian gentleman 
named Suomi, and a fine fellow, had been 
there. 

Also in this play, home living was pretty 
realistically shown so far as my own limited 
experience and conversations indicated. 

The setting was a home—ie., a room, 
and there the actors, male and female, en- 
tertained, ate their meals, did their home- 
work, and also slept (two on cots that 
were part of the furniture, one on a folding 
cot). And they were not supposed to be 


Phe third very revealing part of the play 
came when the hero, who was docging mar- 
riage every which way, finally told his sweet- 
heart that the truth was he had a job in 
Siberia. 

Now, the move to Siberia is propagandized 
as a great patriotic effort in which the peo- 
ple are joining and volunteering with great 
enthusiasm, 

But when the word Seveer“ (Siberia) 
was finally spoken on stage—although not 
dramatized in the stage action—the hush 
that fell over the audience was like a heavy 
curtain falling over the theater, and then 
a woman in front of me began sobbing. 

There is more than one way to find out 
what feelings and emotions stir a strange, 
isolated people like the Soviets. I think 
this play was one of the most effective and 
revealing. 


From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 14, 1959] 
Nicut Furcnr Hiprs Rep MISSILE BASES 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

TaSHKENT—I flew from Tbilisi to Tash- 
kent in Russia's famous TU-104 jet, but this 
time we took off after sundown and landed 
before dawn, going the whole way in 
darkness. 

One of the stewardesses, betraying the 
usual giggling curiosity about Americans, 
sat down with me after we were airborne 
and began asking questions, The plane was 
almost empty. 

When she had been quizzing me for a 
while, I asked a few questions myself—per- 
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sonal questions such as what connection did 
the plane make at Tashkent, and therefore, 
where did she fly from there, and where did 
she live, etc. 

From this, it was revealed that this is in 
fact a shuttle flight between Tbilisi and 
Tashkent. It doesnt’ go anywhere else. It 
doesn't connect with anything else, Yet it is 
scheduled all at night. 

Why? 

(When I returned to the United States I 
learned—it is no great secret that we can 
track them—that this Caspian Sea area is 
where the Soviet rocket missile range and 
launching area is located). 

The landing in Tashkent was again on a 
lone paved strip, and again I saw about 50 
Mig fighter planes parked on the ground as 
well as many commercial planes. 

I was met by another intourist guide, this 
one named Lida, who couldn't find much to 
show me in this central Asian city in the 
center of the Soviet cotton and textile area. 

There is some new construction underway 
here, but very little, and hardly any com- 
pleted. Lida explained that Stalingrad and 
the other cities that were destroyed in the 
war had to be rebuilt and this delayed hous- 
ing projects in Tashkent which was un- 
harmed in the war, 

We drove through miles and miles of low, 
fiat, mud huts, which looked like Pueblo 
Indian villages that were started but never 
got beyond the first or second story. Rarely 
does one see a window, and then it is just an 
open space in the wall with a number of 
sticks propped in it. 

Most of the roofs are flat, and apparently 
earthen, too, and covered with heavy, brown- 
ish, tough-looking grass or weeds. 

Lida says that when these were built the 
Moslems who built them and lived in them 
did not believe in having any windows facing 
outward. 

She says this is a city of 1 million people 
of whom 60 percent are tilt-eyed oriental- 
Arabic Uzbeks, 15 percent Russian, and the 
rest Tartar, Tadjek, Armenian, and Kurd 
and others including various Afghan tribes. 

She says there are 9 million people in 
Uzbekistan, and 90 percent are Uzbeks. 

There are no screens here either—and 
plenty of flies. The central square, however 
is beautiful, with a fantastic hotel fronted 
by many statutes and blue glazed tile de- 
signs. It is new. It faces a park-like 
square, with a big fountain in the center, 
and on the other side is another very im- 
prove new building—the Government 

This and a few adjoining blocks, however, 
are a modern Russia island in a sea of mud 
hut Moslem homes—which Lida blithely 
says will all be torn down and replaced. 

When, I wonder? Not in 7 years. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 15, 1959] 
Gone Is WEALTH OF SAMARKAND 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

SaMARKAND,—A short hop from Tashkent 
lands you at Samarkand, the fly-bitten, sun- 
baked, God-forsaken end of the world which 
once was famous from Greece to Cathay for 
its riches and its beautiful blonde women. 

Here Alexander the Great reached the 
borders of his conquests when he rode his 
horse into the river and turned back. Here 
he became so enamored of Asian I 
(and married Roxanne of Samarkand) that 
he abandoned Greek customs and habits— 
and murdered his best friend and general 
for protesting. 

Where that great walled city stood, how- 
ever, is still barren and sun-baked hills to- 
day. For Genghis Kahn laid siege to it 
and was bitterly resisted. The final insult 


“came when the Sultan of Samarkand with 


1,000 picked horsemen sallied out one of the 
old city's many gates, surprised the Golden 
Horde, cut his way through and escaped. 
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The great Khan leveled the city stone by 
stone, slaughtered its inhabitants and plowed 
the earth where it had stood. 

Beside these barren hills, however, rose 
a new city, now numbering 200,000—a city 
which a century after the Mongols razed it 
became the capital of a fabulous empire that 
included most of what is now Russia, Tur- 
key, all the Arabic countries, North Africa, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and most of India, The 
empire of the dreaded Tamerlane. 

Tamerlane still lies buried here. In a 
crumbling tomb, across a barren courtyard, 
under a blue-tiled dome with grass growing 
out between the tiles stands a solid block 
of gleaming black nephrite—the biggest 
single hunk of this precious stone in the 
world—marking the place where Tamerlane 
lies. 

On this is written: Were I alive today, 
the world would tremble!” 

The world isn't paying much attention, 
except that a few years back the Russians 
took out Tamerlane's skeletal, mummified 
remains, found his thick red hair and beard 
still preserved, checked his crippled bones 
(from which he got his name) and stuck 
him back in the crypt. 

Around this crumbling tomb are the fa- 
miliar cluster of mud huts with narrow 
baked-clay street, ditched in the middle, 
chattering half-naked Uzbek children, and 
shrouded Moslem women. 

This was the Red Square of another day— 
only more so. Today it is a curiosity to a 
visiting American, but not much else to 
anyone. 

My guide in Samarkand is Udiol, a big, 
strapping handsome Tartar boy whose 
grandfather was a mullah of Islam. 

Besides the tomb of Tamerlane, he showed 
me the Moslem “holy place“ second only to 
Mecca, where three pilgrimages “purify” 
the believer, and a cluster of the tombs 
of great men when Samarkand was the 
world center of Moslem culture. 

Many of these mosques and tombs, all 
in ruins or half-ruins, were bullt by slave 
labor and by architects whom Tamerlane 
spared from the city populations he slaugh- 
tered across half the world. 

In one such great tomb built for the pur- 
pose of galning special favor with Allah ac- 
cording to Moslem law, the slave workers 
or architect had managed to blend into the 
shadow effects of the fabulous tile designs— 
the shadows of animals at each of the four 
corners, This, to a Moslem (had they 
known the animal pictures were there), 
turned the tomb from a holy place into an 
accursed place. 

In others, clever architects had worked 
their own names in Arabic into the compli- 
cated tile designs—thus desecrating those 
shrines even as they were newly built. 

Udiol got a great kick out of telling me 
how these slaves of the dreaded Tamerlane 
had betrayed him and fooled him. 


Castro Kills While United States Keels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that immediately following the 
Castro revolution in Cuba, which 
brought Fidel Castro into power, the 
senior Senator from Oregon was the first 
in the Senate of the United States to 
take the floor and protest the blood bath 
which Castro was inflicting at that time 
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upon Cuba, as a result of violating all 
the rules of morality with respect to the 
treatment of war prisoners. The senior 
Senator from Oregon was roundly criti- 
cized for characterizing the unconscion- 
able conduct of Mr. Castro as a blood 
bath. However as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations which deals with Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, I was briefed frequently as 
to what was happening in Cuba, and I 
knew whereof I spoke. 

I was soon joined by other colleagues 
in the Senate whose support I deeply 
appreciate. 

From time to time, Mr. President, I 
have pointed out that Cuba has had 
visited upon it an exchange of dictators, 
an exchange of government heads who 
adopt police state methods. I think the 
Recorp now amply supports the fore- 
warnings of the senior Senator from 
Oregon, made during those early days 
of the Castro regime. One does not have 
to have very much evidence to judge the 
character of a man. When it became 
evident that the new leader of Cuba was 
one who would give no heed to those 
principles of morality set forth in the 
Geneva Convention with respect to pro- 
viding fair trials, I then knew that no 
democrat had taken over the adminis- 
tration of Cuba. 


There has been more and more recog- 
nition of that point 6f view, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the periodicals and in the press 
of this country. I have noted a recent 
column in the Valley Times of Monday, 
August 17, 1959, George Todt's Opinion, 
entitled “Castro Kills While United 
States Keels.” 


I appreciate very much the references 
in the column to the early position which 
I took in regard to the conduct of Mr. 
Castro. I wish to say that I think this 
column is one of about four or five Mr. 
Todt has written in recent weeks bring- 
ing attention to the course of action 
which is being followed in Cuba, a course 
of action which certainly has not been in 
the interests of the United States or in 
the interests of the cause of freedom in 
Latin America. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that George Todt's column be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CASTRO KALS WHILE Unrrep STATES KEELS 
(By George Todt) 

Wnoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” (Genesis 9: 6.) 

Will there be another bloodbath in Cas- 
tro's Cuba? 

Is there to be more slaughter of human 
beings by drumhead courts-martial and 
trials which reek with lack of elementary 
justice for the rights of the accused? 

Are we to see once more the inhumanity 
of man to man as expounded by Fidel Cas- 
tro and his strange band of Reds and near- 
Reds in the wake of the recent Cuban up- 
risings? ‘ 

It will be something in the nature of a 
miracle if the Caribbean would-be dictator— 
he even sports the fanatical mysticism of a 
Hitler albeit he is admittedly of pint-size 
proportlons doesn't go overboard again 
where his passions are concerned and pro- 
vide the world with another modern Roman 
cirous with all its Innate cruelty. 
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It is too bad for that part of humanity 
which still remains decent in this rapidly 
decaying world, where morality continues to 
count for less and less with the passage of 
time, that the Cuban revolution against 
Castro didn’t succeed. This Communist 
stooge is playing it right down the middle 
for the Kremlin and when Nikky Khru- 
shehev visits our man after his American 
tour of triumph—well, more puerile doubts 
should become erased from the blank looks 
of the lunatic fringe who are unable to spot 
the nose on a Commie face at 10 paces. 

What is the matter with us, anyway? We 
are the most powerful Nation on earth and 
still we permit punks like Castro to expro- 
priate illegitimately and without payment 
the property of our natlonals—and even 
entertain the crumby notion to give him the 
money from the American taxpayers to pay 
off other American taxpayers in the future. 

Have we lost our marbles? 

Why doesn’t anyone speak out against 
such outrages? 

Are we so afraid of the ants that we have 
become pacifists in the world jungle we are 
living in today? 

Forbearance to use overwhelming power 
is to be admired, cowardice is not. Some- 
times there is only a very fine line, in ap- 
pearance, between the two. Let us make 
sure our Nation is not accused, with reason, 
of the latter. It could be fatal to our role 
as leader of the free nations on the world 
stage at this point of history. 

With regards to the pipsqueak, Castro, one 
U.S. Senator is continuing to look better 
with the passage of time. And that is Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, Oregon, who 
was one of the first to ralse his voice in 
public doubt about the controversial figure. 

Last January 20, and again on January 
27, Senator Mons arose in the Senate to put 
the finger on the Castro brand of firing- 
squad justice then being imposed on the 
defeated of the fallen regime and their 
friends. He was the original solon to do so, 
although others are fast joining the chorus. 

We may be sure that more would have 
done so by now except for their very healthy 
respect of the incredible—and extremely 
powerful—coalition of misguided Americans 
who aided Castro to power. 

All of which ought to be properly investi- 
gated by the Senate's Internal Security Sub- 
committee before too much grass grows un- 
derfoot. 

Be that as it may, we are indebted in large 
part to the Oregon Senator for turning the, 
spotlight of disapproval and condemnation 
on Castro’s methods of applying justice in 
Cuba. 

Those of us who rejoiced at the political 
demise of General Batista have, for the most 
part, been appalled in turn by the terror 
turned loose by Castro,” he told his Oregon 
audience in a January 27 radio broadcast. 
“Within hours after Batista fled the coun- 
try, the firing squads of the rebels were 
lining up dozens of members of the police 
and the army who had been accused of crimes 
by the local population. 

These men had no trials whatsoever; in 
less than 3 weeks, Castro's execution squads 
killed 250 persons in what amounted to a 
horrible blood bath. When many of us pro- 
tested against this drumhead justice, we 
were told, in effect, by the spokesmen for the 
rebels that everyone in the community knew 
of the guilt of these men—and so it was per- 
fectly fair that they should be executed at 
once.“ 

Senator Mons made it abundantly clear 
in his earlier speech before the Senate that 
any military-type trial is simply a mockery 
of justice unless it guarantees to a prisoner 
four items: (1) qualified counsel, (2) right 
to call witnesses, (3) use of an interpreter 
wherever necessary, and (4) defense counsel 
to have at least 2 weeks to prepare the case 
for the accused and be furnished the neces- 
sary facilities for this purpose. 
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This Is included, incidentally, in the Ge- 
neva Convention under articles 105 and 106. 

While it is true that the Cuban rebellion 
was not a war between nations, and the Ge- 
neva Convention did not therefore techni- 
cally apply, we might say that it reflects the 
moral law in this case. 

But what cares the bearded one for mo- 
rality, comrades? 

Just a reactionary bourgeoisie expression, 
Nyet? 


So-Called Fair Housing Legislation—The 
2 Rhode Island Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Economic Council, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York City, 
issues at regular intervals its Economic 
Council Letter. The Economic Council 
Letter No. 460, dated August 1, 1959, is 
devoted entirely to so-called fair hous- 
ing legislation. It gives the facts re- 
garding the Rhode Island story, and the 
action in Rhode Island regarding this 
misnamed “fair housing bill.“ The story 
is written by Mr. Robert B. Dresser, of 
Providence, R., who is a nationally 
known lawyer. 

The foreword to this Rhode Island 
story gives the background of the ac- 
tivity in the State of Rhode Island. It 
is a part of Economic Council Letter 
No. 460, and I have included is as a part 
of the insertion. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted I insert the entire contents of 
Economic Council Letter No. 460 here- 
With as a part of these remarks: 

So- CAAD Fam HOUSING LEGISLATION—THE 
Ruope ISLAND STORY 
(By Robert B. Dresser) 

Early last January leaders of both political 
Parties in the Rhode Island Legislature in- 
troduced in both branches a so-called fair 
housing bill prohibiting discrimination be- 
Cause of race, color, religion or national 
Origin in the sale or rental of housing ac- 
CcCommodations or land, or in making loans 
With respect to such property, 

Under the bill an owner is forbidden (1) 
to make any written or oral inquiry concern- 
ing the race, color, religion or national origin 
of a prospective purchaser or tenant, (2) to 
refuse to sell or rent his property for any 
Such reason, or (3) to discriminate against 
an individual on any such ground in the 
terms of sale or lease. There are similar 
Provisions regarding loans. Enforcement of 
the act is placed in the hands of the com- 
Mission against discrimination, which is 
empowered to act on its own initiative or on 
complaint of an aggrieved individual or an 
Organiza 


Order the commission is punishable by “fine 
or imprisonment, or both.” 

In short, the bill deprives a property own- 
er of the right to enjoy the benefits of prop- 
erty ownership, and the right to choose for 
himself the persons with whom he associates 
in connection with his own property—both 
Of them basic rights in any free society. 
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The bill was sponsored and promoted by 
an organization called Citizens United for a 
Fair Housing Law in Rhode Island, of which 
Irving Jay Fain is the chairman. Members 
of the tion include the leaders of 
both political parties, prominent bankers, 
educators, and many of the clergy of all 
faiths. 

A substantial number of the members 
have since resigned. 

The bill has had the vigorous support of 
Rhode Island’s leading newspaper, the Proy- 
idence Journal, which has by far the largest 
circulation of any paper in the State. 

During the legislative session editorials 
supporting the bill were published by the 
Providence Journal, as well as a considerable 
number of news articles declaring the need 
of better housing facilities for Negroes and 
calling for an end of discrimination in the 
sale or renting of houses because of race, 
color, religion or national origin and for the 
passage of the so-called fair housing bill. 

Also, numerous letters were written to the 
editors of the Providence Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin regarding the bill. A majority 
of them supported the bill, doubtless because 
the proponents were well organized and had 
the support of many of the clergy of all 
faiths. 

The movement is nationwide. A bill of 
this character has been introduced in some 
13 or more States. It indicates a trend to- 
ward the ultimate abolition of the right of 
private property, which is the aim of social- 
ism. 


While it has been made to appear by the 
proponents of the measure that the centro- 
versy is purely a Negro question, this is not 
the fact. The bill applies to all races, and 
they are forbidden to discriminate against 
one another under penalty of fine or impris- 
onment. 

The opponents of the measure take the 
position that if any race wishes to live to- 
gether in a house or community, whether 
they are English, Irish, Italian, Jewish, 
Yankee, Negro, or any other race, they should 
be permitted to do so. They likewise hold 
that if individuals prefer living in mixed 
racial households or communities they 
should be allowed to do so. The rule, they 
say, should work both ways. It is govern- 
ment compulsion to which they object. 

The opponents of the measure say that if 
a person is to be deprived by Government 
order of the right to choose his own asso- 
ciates and to have full enjoyment of his 
own property it is entirely logical to expect 
that he may eventually be deprived of 
freedom of speech and other rights which 
he now enjoys on the plea that the exercise 
of these rights is against the public interest. 
They ask, Where is the line to be drawn?” 

In their view the issue is much broader 
than that of housing. It is whether the 
American people shall have liberty or even- 
tual serfdom imposed by Government dicta- 
torship. 

The first opposition to the bill appeared 
in a letter written by me to the editor of the 
Providence Journal, which was published on 
January 11, 1959, from which the following 
is quoted: 

“This, I submit, is an outrageous and un- 
constitutional interference with the right of 
private property and personal freedom. 
These rights, guranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, constitute the basic 


difference between a free society and a social- - 


istic or communistic society in which the 
government dictates and the people obey. 

“If a law of this sort can be passed, it is 
but a short step to extend it to owners who 
rent rooms or take in boarders. Or does the 
bill apply to those who rent rooms? (This 
paragraph was stricken from the letter as 
published by the Journal.) 

“Is there no longer any respect for the 
Constitution or for the concept of private 
property and personal freedom? 
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“Have we at last reached a stage in our 
country's history when a person is no longer 
allowed to choose his own associates—no 
longer master of his own house and undis- 
puted owner of his own property? 

“If so, a major step has been taken toward 
the destruction of the great American experi- 
ment in individual liberty. 

“The issue is not whether any racial or 
religious group is superior or inferior to 
another. The issue is whether a person, re- 
gurdless of his race or religion, is to be free 
to exercise certain fundamental rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. On this there 
should be no difference of opinion.” 

This was followed by a series of articles 
which I had published as advertisements in 
the Providence Journal and Evening Bulle- 
An from certain of which I quote as fol- 
Ows: 

1. Advertisement dated January 26, 1959, 
and published February 3 and 8: 

“The so-called fair housing bill is based 
upon the premise that there are many peo- 
ple in Rhode Island who are living under 
depressed or substandard housing conditions, 


and that this situation can and should be 


cured by prohibiting discrimination because 

of race, color, religion, or national origin in 

the sale or rental of housing accommoda- 

tions or land, or the taking of mortgages on 

such property. 
— . a . . 

“The only offense committed by the unfor- 
tunate owner is the exercise of what has 
heretofore been regarded as inviolable per- 
sonal rights, namely (1) the right to choose 
one’s own associates and (2) the right to 
enjoy the benefits of property ownership. 

“If these are not rights protected by the 
Constitution of the United States, I am cer- 
tain that it is a very different Constitution 
from what its authors intended and stu- 
dents of the Constitution have for gener- 
ations supposed. It is not surprising that 
in the words of the Providence Journal, ‘No 
other State in the Union has such a law.’ 

“And let there be no mistake, if this breach 
in the wall of constitutional protection is 
permitted, it will be only a beginning. It 
would be but a short step to extend the law 
to owners who rent rooms in their own 
homes or take in boarders. The history of 
legislation of this character is that it sel- 
dom ends with the original act. This is but 
a beginning. 

“The restrictions upon the use of private 
property cited by the proponents of the bill, 
such as zoning legislation and the forbid- 
ding of nuisances, are obviously of a very 
different character. 

“Who would have thought that in this 
land of much-vaunted freedom serious con- 
sideration would ever be given to a proposal 
to deprive a person of the right to sell or 
rent his house, or an apartment in his 
house, to a respectable, law-abiding citizen 
of his own choice, and to put him in fail if 
he did so? And yet this is precisely what 
this bill does. 

“I wonder if all those who have endorsed 
the bill have fully understood its provisions 
and its possible consequences. Have they 
by any chance felt that they were not in a 
position, or not likely to be in a position, 
where the law would affect them?” 

2. Advertisement dated February 23, 1959, 
and published February 25 and 26: 

“Efforts are still being made to confuse 
the real issue involved in the controversy 
over the so-called fair housing bill. 

“In an editorial published in the Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal for February 22 under 
the heading ‘Lippitt Hill Challenges Op- 
ponents of the Housing Bill,’ it is stated that 
‘finding housing for 450 Negro families dis- 
Placed by the Lippitt Hill redevelopment 
project will not be an easy job.” 

“After observing that it is unlikely that 
the fair housing bill will be passed in time 


? 
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to meet the emergency, the editorial con- 
tinues: This fact provides an excellent op- 
portunity for oponents of the bill to prove 
by their own action thelr thesis that the 
Negro housing problem can be licked with- 
out a law.“ 

“What an amazing statement. 

“The great mass of opponents of the bill 
are people of modest means—the owners 
occupants of small homes, many of them 
two and three family houses. A goodly por- 
tion of these people have invested their life 
savings in these houses, and are dependent 
upon the rents for their support. These are 
the people who the Journal says must pro- 
vide the housing for the displaced Negroes, 
and not the supporters of the bill whose 
names appear in the literature of the Citi- 
zens United for a Fair Housing Law as the 
members or supporters of that organization. 
These include some of our leading citizens— 
persons of substantial means with large 
single homes, who no doubt feel certain that 
the bill will not affect them. I wonder how 
many of them have read the bill, 

“I wonder too if they were not induced 
to join the organization by its appealing 
title ‘Citizens United for a Fair Housing 
Law.“ without realizing what they were get- 
ting into, Who could be so depraved as not 
to be in favor of fair housing? It is, of 
course, always open to a person to resign 
from such an organization if he feels he has 
made a mistake. 

“It is about time that this bill be called 
by its right mame ‘A bill to destroy indi- 
vidual liberty and create disunity in the 
United States of America.’ 

“As I have again and again pointed out, 
the issue is not whether relicf should be 
afforded the unfortunate people who need it. 
Of course it should be provided—but by the 
usual government and charitable channels, 
and not by the people who own houses. 

“The issue, and the only issue, is whether 
the individual should be deprived of rights 
which are essential to his freedom, the loss 
of which would constitute a major step to- 
ward the establishment of a full Socialist 
state. 

“If an owner, regardless of his wishes, must 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment ac- 
cept as a purchaser or tenant a person he 
does not want, how can it be said that such 
a person is free? This is the one and only 
issue, and people should not be misled by all 
the propaganda to the contrary.” 

3. Advertisement dated March 17, 1959, and 
published March 22: 

“Letters to the editor continue to be pub- 
lished urging the passage of the so-called 
Fair Housing bill and denouncing its oppo- 
nents. These letters persist in ignoring the 
real issue, which is the right of private 
property and individual freedom. They con- 
tinue to harp on the plight of the Negroes 
and the need of providing better housing 
conditions for them, which is not the issue 
at all. They further insist on integration 
in housing which means forcing people to 
live together whether they want to or not. 
If people wish to live together, they should 
be permitted to do so, but they should not 
be forced to do so against their will. 

“The same old line that human rights are 
more sacred than property rights is con- 
tinually stressed, although a moment's 
thought would reveal the utter absurdity of 
such a distinction, 

* . * a * 

“The Housing bill strikes at the right of 
private property which is the keystone of our 
economic system of private enterprise and of 
our system of constitutional government. 
Destroy that right and we descend to the 
degradation and despair of the despotic 
Socialist state. 

Don't think that this is Just a figment of 
my imagination. A very.competent judge of 
such matters in our Nation's Capital, com. 
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menting upon the Rhode Island bill, recently 
wrote as follows: 

“ ‘I had heard that similar legislation was 
pending in several of the States. It is, of 
course, competely destructive of the right 
of property and is a form of nationalization 
of private property. 

“This assault upon the right of property 
In this country has prevailed in some areas 
and I predict that it will be quickly followed 
by other efforts which can but eventuate in 
a nationalization of property and a dictator- 
ship akin to that which prevails in Soviet 
Russia.’ 

* . * * . 


“The issue involved in the present con- 
troversy is far greater than the impact of 
this legislation upon the people of Rhode 
Island. As a countrywide movement it con- 
stitutes a serious threat to our entire eco- 
nomic system and our system of constitu- 
tional government under which the United 
States has become the richest and most 
prosperous country in the world with the 
widest distribution of wealth among its peo- 
ple that the world has ever known. 

“Are we going to scrap this system or pre- 
serve it? Those who believe it should be 
preserved will oppose the housing bill, in any 
form whatsoever, no matter how ‘watered 
down’ it may be. 

“It is unthinkable that any legislature 
composed of conscientious, patriotic Amer- 
icans would ever pass the housing bill, 
whether in its present form or any other 
form. Even though ‘watered down,’ it would 
constitute but a beginning and the pressure 
would be continually renewed in the future 
to extend it to the utmost limits.” 

4. Advertisement dated April 2, 1959, and 
published April 5: 

„An article in the Providence Sunday 
Journal for March 15 states: 

“Rhode Island, which is considering fair 
housing legislation, is only 1 of 13 States in 
which similar legislation is pending.’ 

“And the States are named. 

“Tt is significant that in Colorado and 
Massachusetts, two States in which legis- 
lative action has been taken, there was little 
or no opposition. The reason undoubtedly 
was that the real purpose and effect of the 
measure were not understood and that the 
legislation was slipped through without the 
people or the members of the legislature 
being aware of its true character. There is 
graye danger that this will happen in other 
States.” 

5. Advertisement dated April 27, 1959, and 
published April 29 and May 3: 

“MASSACHUSETTS BILL 

“In articles published in the Providence 
Evening Bulletin on April 22 and 24, the 
story is told of how the bill was passed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature on & voice 
vote without debate, with no recorded op- 
position and with little or no public opposi- 
tion. The strategy used by the proponents, 
the Massachusetts Committee for Fair Hous- 
ing Practices Legislation, was similar to that 
used by its counterpart in Rhode Island. 
The passage of the bill in Massachusetts is 
halled by the proponents of the Rhode Island 
bill as a great victory and as establishing 
a precedent that should be followed here. 

“Of course, the bill passed, and the reason 
was that the Massachusetts public did not 
understand its real nature and its conse- 
quences; Had they understood, the bill 
never would have been enacted. 

“The Bulletin articles commend the clever 
way in which the matter wns handled by the 
proponents. Credit for the success is at- 
tributed In large measure to the quiet grad- 
ualist approach. By ‘quiet’ is meant, I sup- 
pose, that as little publicity as possible was 
given to the matter. By gradualist ap- 
proach’ is meant the acceptance of a less 
drastic bill than desired as a beginning with 
the expectation of more later. As I have 
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pointed out in earlier articles, this is the 
usual course of legislation of this sort—a 
small beginning with further expansion from 
time to time until the ultimate objective is 
fully achieved. Such legislation must be 
stopped at the beginning. It must not be 
accepted in any form, however harmless it 
may appear. 

“All that is required to prevent the en- 
actment of such legislation is for the peo- 
ple to understand its nature and effect. 
What has happened in Massachusetts and 
earlier in Colorado could not, I am convinced, 
happen here, for the reason that the pub- 
lic of this State are aware of the evil ng- 
ture and consequences of the proposed legit 
lation and are overwhelmingly opposed to its 
passage in any form. 

“Incidentally, it should be noted that simi- 
lar legislation failed to pass in New York 
this year. 

* . > * * 
“INTEGRATION IN HOUSING 


“The proponents’ continued insistence’ on 
forced integration in housing displays a cal- 
lous disregard for individual freedom. To 
force people to live together against their 
wishes is a gross violation of a basie right 
without which a person cannot be sald to be 
free. 

“LOSS OF FREEDOM 


“For some years we have seen the rights 
of the individual in this country being 
steadily whittled away and the powers of 
government increased. And now we have 
this major assault on the right of private 
property. Unless this trend is promptly 
checked, the inevitable outcome will be the 
abolition of the right of private property, 
loss of the people's liberty and the establish- 
ment of a fully socialized state with its auto- 
cratic government. 

“What an end this would be to the great- 
est experiment in individual llberty ever tried 
by man, 

“Seven and a half centuries ago, the barons 
at Runnymede wrung from King John the 
Magna Carta, regarded as the beginning of 
individual liberty among the English-speak- 
ing people. During the centuries following, 
a continual struggle was waged to free the 
individual from the domination of the state 
and make the people, not the government, 
the master. 

“Our Declaration of Independence was a 
demand for less governmental interference 
in the lives of the citizens, and the Revo- 
lutionary War was fought for the purpose 
of enforcing this demand. 

“But now in the last several decades we 
have witnessed the amazing and distressing 
spectacle of a trend back toward autocratic 
government advocated and promoted by per- 
sons who call themselves llberals and who 
denounce their opponents as reactionaries, 
Had anyone prior to this recent period sug- 
gested that King John wes a liberal and 
that the barons at Runnymede and those 
who have since carried on the struggle to 
limit the power of the state were reaction- 
aries, he would have been regarded as a fit 
subject for an insane asylum. How easily 
are the people fooled by mere titles. 

“Socialism has never worked, It will ruin 
any nation that adopts it. 

“Freedom, the antithesis of socialism, has 
been well defined as ‘the right of the indi- 
vidual to work out his destiny, with what- 
ever capacities he possesses, without inter- 
Terence from government beyond that neces- 
sary to prevent him from interfering with 
the freedom of others.“ (“The Freeman,’ Sep- 
tember 1954.) 

Americans will not vote themselves out 
of freedom with their eyes open. But with 
their eyes half open they can be fooled and 
bit by bit the right of private ownership can 
be pulled gently away from them.’ (Dr. 
3 S. Benson, president of Harding Col- 
ege.) 
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“This must not be allowed to happen 
here.” 

6. Advertisement dated May 7, 1959, and 
published May 10: 

“NATURE OF OPPOSITION 

“There appears to be a misunderstanding 
on the part of some of our citizens as to the 
nature of the opposition to the so-called fair 
housing bill. It is not in any sense a mat- 
ter of emotion that will disappear with the 
passage of time. 

“The opposition is based upon a firm con- 
viction that the real issue is the preservation 
of individual liberty. This was the issue 
that prompted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, It was the cause for which the Revolu- 
tion War was fought, 

“That people should be indignant at an as- 
sult upon their freedom should cause no sur- 
prise. A burglar who tries to break into a 
house will be resisted by any redblooded 
owner with all the power at his command. 
Further attempts will be met with like resist- 
ance. It is not a matter of emotion, but a 
matter olf self-defense. 

“MISLEADING TITLE OF HOUSING BILL 


“In these days when there are so many im- 
portant and complicated issues before the 
country, it is understandable that persons, 
misled by the appealing title of a proposal, 
such as ‘fair housing,’ should endorse it 
without a full examination of its terms. It 
is to be hoped, however, that all such per- 
sons, when they have become fully aware of 
the facts, will withdraw their endorsement, 
as many have already done. 

“PROPERTY RIGHTS VERSUS HUMAN RIGHTS 


“The proponents of the housing Dill still 
continue to declare that human rights are 
more sacred than property rights, despite the 
absurdity of the distinction. Property itself 
has neither rights nor value, save only as hu- 
man interests are involved. There are no 
Tights but human rights, and what are 
spoken of as property rights are only the hu- 
man rights of individuals to property, 

he ownership of property is the right 
for which, above all others, the common 
man has struggled in his slow ascent from 
serfdom, 


Aman without property rights—without 
the right to the product of his own labor—is 
not a free man. He can exist only through 
the generosity or forbearance of others.“ 
(Essay by Paul L. Poirot, of the Foundation 
tor Economic Education.) 

“PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 

“Many have expressed a desire to form a 
Permanent organization to safeguard indi- 
vidual Uberty and to oppose the passage of 
legislation designed to destroy or restrict 
that liberty. The housing bill in its present 
or any other form is a measure of this char- 
acter, ` 

“Such an organization should be formed. 
It would, I am confident, attract the support 
Of thousands of our citizens who would on 
all occasions and without regard to political 
affiliations make the preservation of indi- 
vidual liberty paramount to all other issues. 

“It is my intention to submit for consid- 
eration a plan for such an organization.” 

During the legislative session a petition 
Opposing passage of the so-called fair housing 
bill in any form whatsoever was circulated, 
and coupons were attached to newspaper 
advertisements expressing the individual's 
Opposition to the bill and his desire to join 
in the petition against it. By means of the 
Petitions and coupons over 5,400 signatures 
Were secured. Mimeographed copies of the 
Petition with the signatures obtained from 
time to time were sent to the Governor of the 
State, to the members of the general assem- 
bly, and to certain other individuals, In all, 


Seven batches of signatures were mailed to 
this Ust. 5 * 
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Also, an excellent pamphlet containing a 
lst of questions and answers on the so- 
called fair housing bill was prepared for the 
Rhode Island State Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island by John V. Kean, a 
law partner of mine, This was published as 
an advertisement during March, and was also 
widely distributed. 

On May 26, 1959, the general assembly 
ended its session without the bill being re- 
ported out of either the senate or house 
committee to which it had been referred. 

The proponents, however, have publicly 
stated that they “are more determined than 
ever” to push for its passage next year. 

During the legislative session the pro- 
ponents were given two hearings before the 
house judiciary committee. 

The opponents were given a hearing be- 
fore that committee on February 20. It was 
an evening hearing, held in the house cham- 
ber, and was attended by more than 500 
persons, the largest number ever to attend 
a legislative committee hearing in the State 
of Rhode Island. Twenty persons spoke 
against the measure. 

On February 10 the Pawtucket Real Estate 
Board voted 26 to 2 to oppose the bill. 
Frank A. Martin, Jr., the president, and 
Charles H. Lawton, Jr., a prominent mem- 
ber, with a number of other associates, be- 
came greatly interested, and with John V. 
Kean played a prominent part in defeating 
the legislation. One of the highlights of the 
campaign was a mass meeting at the Tol- 
man High School in Pawtucket on the eve- 
ning of March 25, arranged by them, which 
was attended by about 500 persons, 

Throughout the controversy very effective 
work against the bill was done by Edwin T. 
Scallon, of Providence. 

The proponents of this legislation are well 
organized, apparently well financed, and de- 
termined to secure the enactment of this 
legislation throughout the country. 

An organization called National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Housing, lo- 
cated at 35 West 32d Street, New York City, 
appears to be taking a leading part in the 
movement, 

The following is quoted from a letter sent 
out by that organization under date of May 
28, 1959, signed by Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Jackie Robinson: 

„Pran Frrenp: Have you heard the good 
news? Colorado, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
and Connecticut have just joined New York 
City and Pittsburgh in passing State laws 
barring discrimination in private housing. 
Ten years ago even the most starry-eyed 
would not have predicted this. 

“Today communities across the Nation are 
stirring, neighbors are, organizing, articles 
are appearing in national magazines. There 
is a coast to coast movement to break down 
the barriers. 

“The National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing has for 10 years 
played a key roll in alerting, educating, in- 
forming, and stimulating communities over 
the Nation to combat residential segregation. 

“We belleve the NCH program is basic to 
the whole civil rights challenge.” 

On the reverse side of this letter appears 
the following list of the committee’s mem- 
ber organizations: 

“Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO; American Civil Liberties 
Union; American Council on Human Rights; 
American Ethical Union; American Friends 
Service Committee; American Jewish Com- 
mittee; American Jewish Congress; Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO; American 
Veterans Committee; Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; Anti-Defamation League of 
Binal B'rith; Congregational Christian 
Churches, Council of Social Action and Race 
Relations Department, Board of Home: Mis- 


‘sions; Cooperative League of the USA; 
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Friendship House: International Ladies” 
Garment Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO; Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers, AFL-CIO; Jewish Labor 
Committee; League for Industrial Democ- 
racy; The Methodist Church, Woman's Divi- 
sion of Christian Service; Migration Division, 
Puerto Rican Department of Labor; National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; National Assoclation of Intergroup 
Relations Officials; National Council of 
Negro Women; National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Race Relations Department; Na- 
tional Urban League; Presbyterian Church, 
USA, Department of Social Education and 
Action; United Auto Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO; United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 

This legislation is also supported by the 
National Lawyers Guild, as appears from the 
spring 1958 edition of its publication, the 
Lawyers Guild Review, “Special Issue on 
Integration in Housing.” 

An organization called the Committee for 
Individual Liberty has just been formed 
in Rhode Island, having as its initial ob- 
jective “to prevent the passage of any meas- 
ure prohibiting discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin in 
the sale or renting of housing accommoda- 
tions or land, or in making loans with re- 
spect to such property.” 

The issue is one of the most important 
before the country today. It involves no less 
than the preservation of individual liberty. 

This legislation can be defeated if a suffi- 
cient effort to inform and arouse the people 
is promptly made. Otherwise, its passage is 
ineyitable. 

Certainly there must be enough people in 
the various States to provide the leadership 
and organization necessary to check this 
movement, 


A Report to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF -PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
delivered earlier this year I talked about 
the importation of Japanese stainless 
flatware and the destructive effect of un- 
fair competition on American industry 
and American jobs. 

Recently, the flatware producers of 
America addressed an open report to the 
President. 

If any Member of Congress doubted 
my figures or questioned my conclusions, 
I would suggest reading the attached 
statement by these American industrial 
representatives: 

A Report TO PRESIDENT DwicHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER 

On January 10, 1958, the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission was unanimous in finding serious 
injury had been caused the domestic fiat- 
ware industry, by imports of stainless steel 
flatware and made certain recommendations 
for relief. 

On March 7, 1958, you wrote the Tariff 
Commission stating you thought it inad- 
visable to take action on the Commission's 
recommendations at that time. You fur- 
ther stated; 

“I request the Commission, however, to 
keep this matter under review and to report 
to me as soon as practicable after December 
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31 with particular reference to the experience 
of the domestic industry in 1958 during 
which the Japanese limitations on exports to 
the United States will have been in effect.” 

Tariff! Commission report of July 1959 
proves: 

1. The Japanese 1958 voluntary quota was 
a failure: Quota, 5,500,000 dozens; receipts, 
8,760,874 dozens. 

2. Japanese stainless flatware took a 
greater share of U.S. market in 1958 than in 
1956. 

3. The domestic industry's position de- 
teriorated still further between 1956 and 
1958. 

We first formally asked the U.S: Govern- 
ment for relief from the serious injury caused 
by excessive imports of stainless steel flat- 
ware on July 18, 1956. It is now August 10, 
1959. Three years have passed during which 
time the U.S. Government has failed to take 
any action to remedy this serious injury. In- 
stead the injury has increased year after year. 
An expensive, disillusioning, and dishearten- 
ing experience for this U.S. industry and its 
employees. 

The Japanese poured 2,739,442 more dozen 
of stainless steel flatware into the United 
States in 1957 than they did in 1956, reaching 
the fantastic total of 10,200,000 dozens in 1 


year. 

The bulk of the extra 2,739,442 dozen was 
shipped after the escape clause hearing on 
July 16, 1957 and during the time the Japa- 
nese Government was negotiating a voluntary 
quota for 1958. 

The Tariff Commission, on January 10, 
1958, basing its decision on the record 
through 1956 when Japanese imports totaled 
7,460,558 dozen, was unanimous in finding 
the domestic industry seriously injured by 
imports of stainless steel flatware. 

At the Tariff Commission second hearing 
April 21, 1959, citing the drop in receipts of 
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Japanese stainless flatware in 1958 from 1957, 
the Japanese claimed the “voluntary restraint 
was and continues to be effective.” 

This in spite of: 

1. The deliberate buildup of shipments 
in 1957. 

2. The fact that receipts in 1958 were 1,- 
300,316 dozen in excess of 1956 imports on 
which the Tariff Commission declared the 
U.S. industry to be seriously injured. 

3. The fact that receipts in 1958 were 
3,260,874 dozen in excess of the 5,500,000 
dozen quota which they themselves proposed. 

Mr. President, on January 10, 1958, the US. 
Tariff Commission unanimously found the 
U.S. flatware industry to be seriously in- 
jured by imports. This decision was based 
on the record through 1956. In July 1959 the 
Tarif Commission stated: 

“The most important factor tending to in- 
crease losses and reduce profits from (U.S.) 
stainless steel table flatware production in 
1957 and 1958 was competition from im- 
ported Japanese flatware.” 

We believe there is no justification for pro- 
longing further the well-established injury 
to the U.S. flatware industry. We believe 
the facts prove this industry is justly and 
legally entitled to immediate and effective 
relief. We ask you to provide such relief in 
the only form it can be truly effective, by 
proclaiming a global quota of 4 million 
dozen annually on all imports of stainless 
flatware having a foreign value up to and 
including $3.50 per dozen. 

Very respectfully, 
U.S. STAINLESS STEEL FLATWARE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


The following table tells a graphic story 
of the disaster that must obtain to an Amer- 
ican union if this impracticable and utterly 
simple misconception of reciprocal trade 
continues: 


Stainless steel and silver plated flatware serve the same market—U.S. consumers buy one or 
the other—Japanese stainless sleel flatware rapidly absorbing total U.S. market 


Tereont 
Percent Percent Total U.S, Japanese 
Total U.S, J e | Ja consumption. total 
consumption, total to U.S. stainless steel | U.S, stain- 
stainless steel | U.S. stain- | manufac- and silver- less and 
flatware con- ~ plated plated flat- 
sumption sales flatware wure con- 
sumption 
zens Percent Perceat Dozens Percent 
11. £25, 000 3.3 3.3 27, 389, NO 1.4 
9, 474. 000 29 2.9 21, 208, 000 1.2 
11, 563, 000 65 7.0 24. 520, 000 3.1 
12 050, 000 1. 1 10.2 24, ALLU 4.5 
J8, O51, 000 17.3 21.4 20, 027, 000 10.7 
22, 309, 000 33.4 51.8 31, un 23.4 
23, 725, 000 43.0 77. 2 , 473, 000 33.5 
22, 775, 000 38.5 . 8 29, 253, 000 30.0 


Japanese stainless flatware took an even 
greater share of U.S. marekt in 1958 than in 
1956. Japanese 1958 percent of total U.S. 
stainless consumption was 5.1 percent more 
than in 1956. Japanese 1958 percent to U.S. 
manufacturers stainless sales was 7 percent 
more than in 1956. Japanese 1958 percent 
of total U.S. stainless and plated flatware 
consumption was 6.6 percent more than in 
1956. The situation in stainless flatware is 
not unique nor isolated. This is becoming 
the “story of our tradition and life“ in this 
country. 

Very respectfully, 
U.S. STAINLESS Stee FLATWARE MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


Medical Societies Versus Polio Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, August 20, 1959 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, in the Drew Pearson column, was 
an account of a very serious situation 
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which has developed with respect to the 
dissemination of Salk vaccine. It will 
be recalled when the Salk vaccine, the 
wonderful discovery of Dr. Salk, was first 
made available to the American people, 
the senior Senator from Oregon pro- 
posed on the floor of the Senate that we 
set up a Government program of dis- 
tributing it and making it available, in 
the interests of the general health of 
the American people, under a Govern- 
ment distribution system. The Senator 
from Oregon was roundly criticized be- 
cause he was seeking to interfere with 
the rights of the private practice of 
medicine. 

The Senator from Oregon said then, 
Mr. President, that the public interest 
was so great that the medical profession 
should be told, and told very clearly, the 
public interest should come ahead of the 
financial interests of the medical profes- 
sion. I predicted then, Mr. President, as 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp will show, 
that we would have difficulties with re- 
gard to this program, unless a course of 
action such as I proposed at that time 
was followed. 

I read Mr. Pearson’s column with a 
great deal of interest, Mr. President, be- 
cause it bears out a good many of the 
things which I forewarned of at the time. 
I ask unanimous consent that the portion 
of Mr. Pearson’s column dealing with 
the Salk vaccine problem be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL SOCIETIES Versus POLIO VACCINE 

(By Drew Pearson) 

The American public isn't being told the 
whole story about the shocking rise of polio 
which caught the Nation with a Salk vac- 
cine shortage in many areas. 

Officially the U.S. Public Health Service 
explains the situation by saying that com- 
munity inoculation drives, spurred by the 
rising incidence of polio, have drained off 
vaccine supplies. 

However, what the people aren't being 
told is that the alarming increase of the 
crippling disease, plus the vaccine shortage, 
might have been avoided, or at least less- 
ened, if many local medical societies had 
105 blocked mass Salk vaccine immuniza- 

on. 

One of the worst outbreaks of polio this 
year occurred in Des Moines, Iowa, where 
2 years ago the Iowa State Medical Society 
went on record against mass immunization 
without (doctor) fees for administration. 

In other words, the Iowa Medical Society 
wanted Iowans to go to the office of each 
individual doctor and pay a $4 or $5 fee for 
each Salk vaccine shot, rather than have 
the shots administered on a mass, cut-rate 
basis by nurses under the supervision of a 
doctor. 

It is a well-known fact that many people, 
especially lower-bracket families, will not 
go to a doctor's office to be inoculated against 
polio or any other disease. 

A similar situation occurred in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1957, when the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society balked at supplying 
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Mmodical supervision for the antipolio inocu- 
lation of 1,600 Capitol employees. They 
Claimed it was socialized medicine. The 
Navy Department finally had to provide an 
attending physician. 

Dr. Leroy Burney, Director of the US. 
Public Health Service, when interviewed 
last week on NBC, did not reveal that the 
opposition of medical groups to mass Salk 
vaccine immunization—so-called socialized 
medicine—was the chief reason for the cur- 
rent pollo epidemic, And NBC did not press 
him. In fact, commentator Morgan Beatty 
stated that Salk vaccine shots have been 
free—which was anything but the case in 
most cities until the present emergency. 

However, public health doctors working 
under Burney are less discreet. They are 
emphatic that had the medical societies of 
all States cooperated in mass inoculation 
programs, instedd of crying about “socialized 
medicine,” there would be no polio epidemic 
today. Also, with planned mass inocula- 
tions, the supply of Salk vaccine would be 
more closely stabilized to demand, since 
manufacturers can then gage the market. 

(Nore—Not all doctors oppose mass vac- 
cinations. In some States, notably North 
Carolina, local medical groups enthusias- 
tically endorsed the idea.) 


Pittsburgh Press Favors Kennedy-Ervin 
Bill Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 

No Man's LAND 


Practically everyone, including the AFL- 
CIO, seems to agree that Congress has to do 
something about the no-man’s land of labor 
relations, Several plans have been suggested. 
The one most likely to work is in the Ken- 
Nedy-Eryin bill, passed by the Senate. 

There are literally thousands of labor dis- 
Putes which the National Labor Relations 
Board declines to handle because they are 
too small or have too small an effect upon 
interstate commerce. The States are for- 
bidden to intervene under a Supreme Court 
decision. This leaves both employees and 
employers without orderly, legal recourse 
in case of differences. It encourages strikes 
and protects racketeers. 

The House committee bill would meet this 
Situation by adding two members to its 
regional directors and requiring it to handle 
all cases over which it has jurisdiction. Pro- 
visions of the Shelley bill, which was re- 
jected by the House yesterday, were similar. 

While this might be an improvement, it 
has two main fiaws: (1) It would enlarge an 
already unwieldly Federal bureaucracy, and 
(2) there would be question of its jurisdic- 
tion over cases obviously not involving inter- 
State commerce. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill and the Landrum- 
Griffin bill are a lot alike, differing in one 
important respect. The Landrum-Grimn bill 
would permit State agencies to handle all 
cascs refused by the NLRB, under State laws 
and with appeal to State courts. The Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill would require the State agen- 
cles to operate under Federal labor law, with 
Appeal through the Federal courts. 

Either system could be made to work. The 
Kennedy-Ervin plan seems preferable because 
it would establish a uniform system for 
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handling sll disputes. Under the Landrum- 
Griffin plan there would be two sets of 
regulations in each locality, possibly leading 
to confusion and a sense of injustice, It 
would mean, in effect, one set of laws for 
the big companies and another set for the 
little ones. 


Indians Angered by Prime Minister 
Nehru’s Appeasement of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following news story written 
in India by the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian. Many in India 
apparently are learning the hard way 
what it took so long for others also to 
learn; namely, that attempts to please 
or appease Communists leads to more 
trouble with them, not less. 

The article follows: 


INDIANS WEARY OF NEHRU’S WISDOM, ANGERED 
BY APPEASEMENT OF CHINA 
(By Taya Zinkin) 

Bomeay.—For the first time since 1937, 
when Jawaharlal Nehru became India’s ex- 
pert on foreign affairs, Indian opinion has 
affirmed itself instead of waiting to hear what 
Nehru wants India todo. It is not a case of 
the chick teaching its mother to suck eggs 
but a measure of the extent to which Indians 
are fed up with China and weary of Nehru's 
wisdom. 

The issue are twofold: the admission of 
China td the United Nations and India’s 
policy toward China on the one hand, and 
developments in Laos on the other. 

On Laos the Times of India is categoric. 
“Mediation is no more to the point than in 
Tibet,” it says, going on to prove that the 
Pathet Lao crisis is entirely China's and 
North Vietnam's making and that there is 
“nothing to justify exaggerated references to 
Laos as an American base.” 

The paper concludes by warning the In- 
dian Government, which is keen to negotiate 
and ‘resuscitate the International Control 
Commission, that “a commission of sorts 
might have its uses in certain conditions, but 
as things are it is surely advisable to avoid 
any course that imparts even by implication 
a definite status to the Pathet Lao insurrec- 
tionaries.” 

Distaste for China has gone deep, The In- 
dian Express, in a leading article on India 
and China, launches a direct attack on 
Nehru's foreign policy over the years and 
aocuses him of making India the laughing-. 


stock of the world by meekly turning a new 


cheek to every Chinese slap. It says: 

“The Prime Minister confessed in Parlia- 
ment that China has dealt most perfunctorily 
with our protests against Peiping’s treatment 
of our nationals in Tibet. What else did we 
expect after our humble gestures In the 
tradition of appeasement which Mr. Nehru 
so roundly condemned two decades ago.” 

The Times of India lists step by step India’s 
appeasement of China over Tibet, from the 
recognition of suzerainty and preventing 
United Nations discussion by an assurance 
of the restoration of peace, to believing the 
assurance from Chou En-lai about Tibetan 
autonomy. It adds: 

“Experience, they say, is the name men 
give to their mistakes, but experience seems 
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to have taught our rulers nothing. Now, with 
Indian currency declared illegal in Tibet, 
with Indians being bundled out of the coun- 
try and Indian traders harassed, New Delhi 
has thought fit to sponsor Pelping's admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Why? Is there 
no limit to the humiliations, we are pre- 
pared to accept at China's hands?” 

In the Hindustan Times the news that 
the Chinese want to liberate Sikkim is promi- 
nently displayed. The paper’s special corre- 
spondent states that, according to reports 
reaching Delhi, the Chinese have begun a 
propaganda war for the absorption of Sik- 
kim, Bhutan, and Ladakh, and that Chinese 
troops have been massed along the border of 
Sikkim and Bhutan, which are both Indian 
protectorates. 

The correspondent does not say that Delhi 
has been trying to suppress the news that the 
Chinese have built a road in Ladakh and 
occupied a chunk of Ladakhi territory. 


Dancey in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the 28th, 29th, and 30th—the 
last—of a series of articles by Editor 
Charles L. Dancey on his 30-day tour of 
the Soviet Union appearing in the 
August 16, 17, and 18 issues of the Peoria 
Journal Star, respectively: 

{From the Peoria Journal Star, 
Aug. 16, 1959} 
DRUNKS FOUL STREETS TAMERLANE RODE 
IN GLORY 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 


SAMARKAND.—At Samarkand, my Tartar 
guide, Udiol, showed me besides the Moslem 
shrine and the tomb of Tamerlane, all that 
is left of the ancient observatory of one Uleg 
Bek. 

Uleg Bek, at this place, charted the stars 
in the sky, cataloging accurately more of 
them than Isaac Newton of western fame 
cataloged when he launched modern 
sclence—and Uleg Bek lived 500 years before 
Newton. 

Udiol said that legend tells us that the 
Moslem priests murdered Uleg Bek, chopped 
off his head, and tore down his observa- 
tory—all but the great underground arched 
sextant that he used, This they simply 
buried. 

It has been dug out again— and the arch 
of this sextant is 150 feet long, carefully 
notched and marked with accurate figures, 
with a double track in the stone for carrying 
the instrument along its curved length. 

In charting the courses of earth and sun, 
Uleg Bek calculated the actual length of the 
solar year to within 1 minute of the exact 
length only accurately figured in recent 
years. 

When the great tombs hereby were ex- 
humed a few years back (the same time 
Tamerlane was taken out and restored), the 
tomb of Uleg Bek was opened. Sure enough, 
the skeleton revealed a sharply cleaved neck 
bone—the skull was beside the body instead 
of at its top—and the body was clad in silk, 
not linen wrappings, in short—he was not 
only murdered but buried as an undeliever, 
not as a Moslem. 

The Soviets, of course, are Interested In 
making a hero of him, and of attacking the 
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Moslem religion as in conflict with science 
and as brutally stamping out true knowl- 
edge. 

Only now is an archeological effort begin- 
ning here, plus the rebuilding of some of 
these buildings apparently as tourist attrac- 
tions eventually—and antireligious propa- 
ganda opportunities. 

These efforts a few weeks hence turned up 
ancient ivory chessmen dating back to 500 
years before Christ but the Soviets were really 
excited over one glass chess knight of the 
same vintage because this indicates that at 
that ancient date not only rich nobles played 
chess, but also there were cheap chess sets. 

What of modern Samarkand? 

Like Tashkent only more so. A small 
modern area, with a rather nice park, no 
nice buildings—a miserable, dirty, fly-in- 
tested hotel (a plywood public tollet was all 
that was available in filthy condition with 
torn-up newspapers as the only towels or 
tissue provided. 

The rest—the same endless mud huts 
crawling with people. Many, many people 
here wear either Uzbek national dress or 
Moslem white headpieces. 

I saw a great many crippled men, arms or 
legs cut off, four men so drunk they were 
lying helplessly on the sidewalk mumbling, 
others staggering about, and several beggars. 

Here were fewer police than anywhere. 

But the Tartar guide, Udiol, was good- 
looking, clean, young, smart and eager for 
knowledge, like most of the young folks I 
met. 


People with his drive and desire could 
work great changes in the years ahead—but 
I wonder how many like him there are in 
this miserable place. 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, Aug. 17, 
1959] 
WEATHER IN Moscow SEEN AS COVERUP 
(By Charles L. Dancey) 

Moscow.—The flight from Tashkent to 
Moscow took 8 hours even in the TU- 
104 jetiiner, but they went hundreds and 
hundreds of miles out of the way to land at 
Sverdlovsk in the Ural Mountains. 

There's something peculiar about that. 
‘We landed and a woman boarded the plane, 
came to me and escorted me out while every- 
one else waited. I was told the stop would 
take 40 minutes. 

My occupation there was a good deal dif- 
ferent than Vice President Nixon's recently. 
I was taken into the airport, through the 
lobby, up a stairs, through two sets of doors, 
through another door that had to be un- 
locked, and advised that I should wait there, 
“it would be cooler.” 

There was an iron grille design on a sort 
of inside window where I could sit and 
watch the activities in the lobby, which I 
did for 40 minutes. Then the lady returned, 
led me back through the empty rooms, down 
the steps, through the lobby and back 
aboard the plane. The rest of the passen- 
gers then boarded. It was exactly the same 
group as before. 

And off we went to Moscow. 

at Moscow, a little girl aboard, 
about 2 years old, began to cry and hold 
her ears. They fussed around for a while, 
and she kept crying and holding her ears. 
Finally, I went up and gave her a piece of 
gum and told her to chew with big bites. 

She chewed with wide, wet eyes fixed on 
me, quit crying, and everybody relaxed. 
a pega 5 curly-haired tot 
walk ving a y hand and sa; . 
Dos v dahnye“ (goodby). ving, 

Everyone smiled and nodded. 

At the Ukraine hotel in Moscow, I ran into 
Mr. Peoples whom I had last seen at Sochi. 
I asked if he had made it to Tashkent, as he 
had also planned. He said he had. 

In the ensuing conversation, he remarked 
on the way back to Moscow on the jet from 
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Tashkent, they had word of weather“ in 
Moscow, and detoured to make a 40 minute 
stop at Sverdlovsk. 

This was about a week before we had the 
same kind of weather for exactly the same 
amount of time on my trip. 

Only 2 days remained before my visa would 
expire, and checking in at this last stop I 
am finally completely stripped of my trip 
documents. They have taken my passport, 
the last of my papers relating to the paid 
contract for meals and hotel space, and 
even my foreign plane tickets home. 

Actually, except for my tickets on the 
US. airline, they've done this every place, 
but by this time one becomes a bit fed up 
with the repeated propaganda themes plus 
this bland way of stripping you of your 
credentials, any evidence of your status, and 
even your means of assuring transporta- 
tion back to the United States. 

After almost a month here, it doesn't 
worry me but it annoys me—and it is a 
practice that sets many tourists on their 
ear completely. 

It just caused me to be a little nasty to 
the poor little girl who was my guide in 
Moscow. 

For example: She took me inside the 
Kremlin walls, through the fantastic muse- 
um there, and the great cathedrals, 

In the cathedrals with their rich and cost- 
ly icons, she gave me the tired old standard 
pitch about how silly, wasteful, and worse 
it was to spend the people's money on this 
fancy stuff. 

When we left there and got on the subway, 
she proudly showed me the marble subway 
or Metro station with its mosaic pictures 
over the long row of arched openings to the 
cars—and asked me what I thought of it. 
‘These all showed Communist themes. 
alg think you people still like icons,” I 

It was not a popular remark. 


[From the Peorla Journal Star, Aug. 18, 
1959] 


Soviets Can TEACH LESSONS IN WASTE 


(By Charles L. Dancey) 
Moscow.—My harassed Moscow guide 


took me to the big Soviet trade exhibit 


where thousands of people poured through 
to see the wonders that are someday to be 
theirs in the workers paradise. 

My disposition was still not as good as 
it had been through most of the trip, and 
when the guide pointed out to me the won- 
ders of synthetic materials in one exhibit— 
the new wash and wear—I agreed with her 
that this was wonderful stuff and remarked 
that both the slacks and shirt I was wear- 
ing were made of such material. 

It didn't help that this exhibition was in 
the outskirts of the city and our car didn’t 
arrive for 4 hours from when I was sched- 
uled. We called the Intourist office and all 
they could do was insist that it had left 
on time. After a few hours they might 
have suspected something had gone wrong, 
but there is no two-way shortwave radio 
system in the Intourist or any other taxi 
setup in Moscow. 

We took the Metro finally. 

Again, another fantastically ornate sta- 
tion. Now the Metro is a remarkable 
achievement with tremendous 150-foot- 
long escalators sliding underground at a 
steep angle and great speed. The trains run 
like clockwork with great efficiency. How- 
ever, the stations are ornate to the point of 
the ridiculous. 

Like their river canals, like the Biack 
Sea resorts, like the sanitariums, they put 
out a great deal of material, time, and skill 
into making monuments out of these useful 
projects. The piles of statuary, and other 
ornate decorations lauding the regime for 
these great accomplishments are especially 
irksome when one sees that there is so much 
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that needs to be done for these people— 
and ought to come before fancy decorations. 

So, when my guide asked if we have any- 
thing like this in the United States I said 
that if any government built anything this 
ornate there would be a scandal and they’d 
be drummed out of office for wasting the peo- 
ple’s money on show. 

(I forgot about the new Senate Office 
Building.) 

I got a surprise. Instead of being insulted 
again, she replied: “Khrushchev is ending 
the waste in building. There will be no 
more ‘sky-buildings’ for example. Too much 
is wasted on fancy construction.” 

(Moscow University, and the Ukraine hotel 
where I stayed, are two of Moscow's six 
sky-buildings.) 

This last evening in Russia, I took a stroll 
in the hotel area, and a young man with 
horn-rimmed glasses fell in step. 

“You're an American,“ he said. 

“Yes.” 

“I can always tell. European coats have 
no split in the bottom at all. The English 
have two. The American ones split in the 
middle.” 

Then he tried to persuade me to sell him 
American dollars offering me 20 rubles for 
the dollar. 

When I turned this down, he asked if I 
had any extra clothes to sell. x 

When I said “No,” he asked if I had any 
books in English to sell. 

Then, he suggested again the dollar-ruble 
deal saying I could buy fine old silver with 
the rubles and sell it at good prices in the 
United States. 

I asked him what use he could make of 
dollars in this country. 

He said: “I've a friend who's leaving the 
country.” 

Me, too. 


Red China Unfit for Membership in United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of August 19, 1959. It 
is the best brief statement I have seen of 
the reasons why Red China must be kept 
out of the United Nations because of its 
own lawless behavior: 

UNFIT ron MEMBERSHIP 


By a vote of 368 to 2, the House has once 
again placed itself on record as opposed to 
Red China’s admission to the United Nations. 
In and of itself, this carries no legal weight 
internationally, but it does reaffirm with 
great and significant vigor a sentiment which 
Congress as a whole has repeatedly expressed 
in the past. And it is a sentiment shared 
by both the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment and the overwhelming majority of the 
American people—a fact that cannot be 
shrugged off elsewhere in the world, on either 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

The reasons for the House action are not 
hard to find. They are as obvious as they 
are compelling. To begin with, as our State 
Department has made clear on numerous oc- 
casions, the Communist regime in Peiping 
has yet to meet the primary qualifications 
for U.N. membership—namely, that the ap- 
plicant must be peace loving. The Chinese 
Reds simply do not measure up on that 


in Tibet and their current pressures on Laos 
leave no room for doubt RAS eT pe still 
bent upon becoming mas Asia 
1 policy of subversion and naked 
armed force. 

In such circumstances, the United States 
cannot possibly acquiesce in having Com- 
munist China become a U.N. member unless 
or until the Peiping Government changes 
markedly for the better—a prospect that 
seems remote in the extreme right now. 
Accordingly, when the General Assembly 
convenes in New York next month, and 
when the issue is revived again by proad- 
mission countries like India, our American 
representatives will have to do everything 
they can—including possibly even a resort 
to the veto—to prevent favorable action. 
This is the more true because such action, 
almost as much as if America were to ex- 
tend diplomatic recognition to the Chinese 
Reds, would have a profoundly demoraliz- 
ing psychological effect throughout Asia. 

This is indisputable. For any such recog- 
nition would so enhance Peiping's prestige 
that the Chiang Nationalist Government on 
Formosa would suffer a mortal blow, and 
nearly all the free nations on Red China's 
perimeter would experience a terrible new 
sense of abandonment and desperation. 
More than that, the so-called oversea Chi- 
nese in the affected area would feel im- 
Pelled to shift their allegiance to Mao. 
These are basic realities. They explain why 
it is imperative for our Government to act 
in keeping with the resolution Just enacted 
by the House. 


Jefferson Through the Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mr. Julian P. Boyd of 
Princeton University, enclosing a copy 
ot the address delivered by Mr. James 
Russell Wiggins, publisher of the Wash- 

Post, at Monticello on April 13, 
1959, on the anniversary of Thomas Jef- 
ferson's birth. Mr. Boyd is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 

THE PAPERS or THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Princeton, NJ., August 13, 1959. 

The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressMAN FLoop: I am most 
grateful for your kindness in making an 
inquiry of Colonel Poutre at Tobyhanna Sig- 
Nal Depot, and for letting me know. 

The enclosed address by Mr. James Russell 

iggins of the Washington Post, delivered 
at Monticello last April on the anniversary 
Of Thomas Jefferson's birth, may be of in- 
terest to you. 

With much gratitude for your thoughtful- 
ness, and with all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 


JULIAN P. Boyn. 
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JEFFERSON THROUGH THE FOG 


(An address delivered at Monticello, April 13, 
1959, by James Russell Wiggins) 

Of this spot, Richard Rush in 1816, in the 
letter only recently come into the possession 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
wrote. “The fog * * never rises to the 
level of his mountain.” 

It is a pleasure and a delight to stand here 
on a day, and in a time, when the fog upon 
lower elevations is especially impenetrable, 
This eminence in such times is seen through 
the mists that shroud its approaches with 
new advantage. No one could hope to bring 
to an audience that would gather here on 
this day anything new about Thomas Jeffer- 
son or any hitherto undiscovered thing that 

e sald, 
à Our annual reexamination of Jeferson will 
divulge to us nothing changed or new in 
him. Still, each day in our round of years 
brings us to a new perspective from which to 
look toward that elevated place in our his- 
tory which he continues to occupy; just as 
when we traverse the plain below this moun- 
tain, and see from time to time, through val- 
ley mists and spring follage, a hitherto un- 
perceived delight in the architecture of Mon- 
icello, 

This is what brings us back, again and 
again, to read the same Jeffersonian docu- 
ments. So frequently, the weeks and months 
and years since last we read them give them 
a new application and meaning, so at vari- 
ance with earlier understanding and appre- 
ciation that, although well aware of having 
previously perused the same texts, we read 
again as in a fresh discovery, 

It may be said of Jefferson as Sir John 
Myres said of Homer; “it is we, and our tools 
and methods that change, not the genius of 
Homer.” 

When we repair to the genius of Jefferson 
for advice and counsel in the causes of our 
day, we need to be warned that a man out 
of his generation may be as misleading as a 
paragraph out of context. And those who 
quote such scriptures to their own purposes 
run the double risk of lifting wisdom out of 
its time and out of its place. 

So much depends upon time and place and 
context that the application of Jeffersonian 
truths to contemporary problems leaves the 
individual latitude enough so that each of 
us, in a sense, can have his own Jefferson. 
I apply to the fogs of our day, I warn you, 
my own Jefferson; and if you do not like 
him, I cheerfully give you leave to summon 
to your own examination of contemporary 
problems, your own Jefferson. 

In the State of Virginia, on April 13, 1959, 
it would be to deny the universality of 
Jefferson, if one did not repair to what he 
said and did for Ulumination upon the issue 
that has produced, in the last few years, 
more agitation than any other, That issue, 
however it might distress him, in a curious 
way would gratify him. He surely would 
not be dismayed to discover that Virginians 
are spending a great deal of their time in 

uments about education. They could 
argue about things of less consequence. Itis 
some consolation that they think it impor- 
tant enough to argue about, and I belleve 
Jefferson would be wryly pleased about that. 
The common impulse of so many Vir- 
of all shades of belief, to preserve 

the educational institutions of this State, in 
spite of all hazard, surely must have arisen 
in part from the foundations that Thomas 
Jefferson laid. The Virginians who labored 
so long and so hard to salvage the educa- 
tional system struggled in a cause that Jef- 
ferson commenced in 1776. Neither Vir- 
ginia, nor any other State, has yet caught up 
with the ideas that Jefferson put into his 
“Bill for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge.” As everyone knows, he thought 
this the most important of all the revisal 
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bills and put upon it a higher estimate than 
he placed upon his bill for religious freedom. 

In the dificult months through which 
Virginia has just passed, many of her citi- 
zens must have repaired to the Jefferson 
papers to read the admonition he voiced to 
his friend George Wythe in 1786, in a letter in 
which he said: 

“Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against 
ignorance; establish and improve the law for 
educating the common people. Let our 
countrymen know that the people alone can 
protect us against these evils and that the 
tax which will be paid for this purpose is not 
more than the thousandth part of what will 
be paid to kings, priests, and nobles who will 
rise up among us if we leave the people in 
ignorance,” + 

In his emphasis on education, he never 
wavered. In his second administration as 
President, he recommended that the accumu- 
lating Federal surplus be spent for a system 
of education (even though he had some 
doubts on constitutional grounds). We are 
still trying to catch up with him, in this area. 
Recent events in Virginia and the Nation, 
indicate, however, that his beliefs have widely 
pervaded the thinking of our own generation 
and his admonitions and injunctions have 
not been wasted. 

Partisans in contemporary political dis- 
putes always mine the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson at their own peril because his mind 
was not fixed in its outlook or inflexible in 
its commitment, but open to the persuasion 
of discovery, invention, imagination, infor- 
mation, and fresh argument. 

At first, he thought America's role in the 
world should be that of a primary producer, 
and its polity that of a rural society of in- 
dependent husbandmen, free of the compli- 
cations of urban masses. His hostility toward 
manufactures subsequently was overcome 
and in the years preceding the War of 1812 
he took delight in the country’s industrial 
growth, Antipathy toward Great Britain was 
a Jeffersonian constant from revolutionary 
days until long after he left the White 
House; but when the proposals of Canning 
were laid before Monroe, he became an ad- 
vocate of the Monroe Doctrine. Once he 
rejoiced in the country’s isolation from the 
broils of Europe, but he foresaw a future 
time when this policy might change, and he 
did not hesitate in the midst of his philo- 
sophical infatuation with isolation, to advo- 
cate an 18th century sort of NATO to 
cope with the pirates of north Africa. 

His views on racial problems greatly 
changed, over the years. He incorporated 
into his revisal of the laws of Virginia the 
most inhumane features of the colonial slave 
code. He did so because he thought there 
were real distinctions which nature has 
made between the races. While making 
allowancs for differences of condition and 
education, he felt the Negroes were an in- 
terlor race. He was for the gradual extinc- 
tion of slavery, but wished to settle the freed 
slaves abroad because he pessimistically 
thought that 10,000 recollections by 
blacks of injuries they have sustained 
would make it impossible for the races to 
live together under the same government. 
The editors of “The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son” note that though Thomas Jefferson en- 
deavored to view this problem with the 
reasoned humanity that characterized his 
liberal thought in almost all other realms, he 
was, on this issue, inflexible in opinion and 
conservative in legislation. 

Many of his contemporaries found him 
conservative in these matters. David Ram- 
Say, on May 3, 1786, wrote him: 

“I admire your generous indignation at 
slavery; but think you have depressed the 
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Negroes too low. I belleve all mankind to 
be originally the same and only diversified 
by accidental circumstances.“ 

As early as 1785, evidences of a slightly 

view began to appear. In a letter 
of Chastellux, written on June 7, 1785, he 
declares: 

“I believe the Indian then to be in body 
and mind equal to the white man. I have 
supposed the black man, in his present state, 
might not be so. But it would be hazardous 
to affirm that, equally cultivated for a few 
generations, he would not become so,” * 

By 1788, he was making a very remarkable 
proposal to Edward Bancroft. Bancroft had 
written Jefferson to confirm a conversation 
about some reportedly unsuccessful experi- 
ments in manumission in Virginia. In his 
reply, written January 26, 1788, Jefferson 
sald: 


"Notwithstanding the discouraging result 
of these experiments, I am decided on my 
final return to America to try this one. I 
shall endeavor to import as many Germans 
as I have grown slaves, I will settle them 
and my slaves, on farms of 50 acres each, 
intermingled, and place all on the footing of 
the Metayers of Europe. Their children 
shall be brought up, as others are, in habits 
of property and foresight and I have no 
doubt but that they will be good citizens.” 

Some of his letters indicate his delight at 
the discovery of evidence that his earlier 
apprehensions as to the innate racial in- 
feriority of the Negro were mistaken. To 
the Marquis de Condorcet, he wrote on 
August 30, 1791: 

“I am happy to be able to inform you that 
we have now in the United States a Negro, 
the son of a black man born in Africa, and 
a black woman born in the United States, 
who is a very respectable mathematician. I 
procured him to be employed under one of 
our chief directors in laying out the new 
Federal city on the Patowmac, and in the 
intervals of his leisure, while on that work, 
he made an almanac for the next year, which 
he sent me in his own handwriting and 
which I enclose to you. I have seen very 
elegant solutions of geometrical problems by 
him. Add to this that he is a very worthy 
and respectable member of society. He is a 
free man. I shall be delighted to see these 
Instances of moral eminence so multiplied 
as to prove that the want of talents observed 
in them is merely the effect of their de- 
graded condition, and not proceeding from 
any difference in the structure of the parts 
on which intellect depends.” 

He traveled quite a distance from 1776 to 
1791 and his intellectual journey was ac- 
complished in a society that changed its 
deeply held views in these fields even more 
slowly than such views are changed in our 
own time. I own to the relatively optimistic 
view that, in spite of all the trying dif- 
culties of which we know, these problems 
will be solved. I am more worried about 
another race—the race to which all of us be- 
long—the human race. 

Does it stand upon the edge of extinc- 
tion? Has its scientific and mechanical in- 
genuity outrun its political inyention so far 
that its destruction awalts nothing but a 
mishap or a maniac? Have we stumbled 
upon forces so far beyond control that a 
mere miscalculation might alter our plane- 
tary enviromnent in such a way as to make 
naat 3 habitation? These are 

Se must plague any thoughtful 
end reflective citizen. aed the mae he is 
plagued by them, the more he must wish 
that we could have Jefferson at hand in the 
century. 


2 Papers of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 9, p. 440. 
3 Papers of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 8, p. 186. 
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We have often comforted ourselves by the 
reflection that Providence has. seemed to 
produce for this country, in each of its 
crises, men fitted by nature and experience 
to deal with each of them. 

The right man has appeared at the right 
place in the right time, generation after 
generation. But when we look at the com- 
bination of difficulties that now confront us, 
it must be borne in upon us that what we 
really need is Jefferson. Of all the men who 
occupied the White House, he was the fore- 
most in his knowledge of science. Of all the 
men who led the Nation in a crisis, he was 
certainly among the first in his diplomatic 
experience and facility. Of ali our national 
leaders, surely he was unrivaled in his ability. 
to articulate the political aspirations of free 
people. What we have now is a crisis com- 
pounded of dangerous international political 
rivalry, diplomatic difficulty, and scientific 
challenge. 

Now that all the living Democrats—or 
nearly all of them—have been nominated for 
the Presidency—I trust it will not be offen- 
sive if we proceed to some no longer living. 
But, of course, we cannot do that. We can- 
not trade Thomas Jefferson's 18th century 
Political career for a new one in the 20th 
century, And we cannot have him in both 
centuries, We cannot nominate him to lead 
us in a time, the perils of which seem curi- 
ously devised to call forth precisely those 
gifts of leadership in which he excelled. 

Were he available, I think we could cinch 
his nomination—and election—with a single 
letter—that which he wrote on June 18, 
1799, to Willlam Munford. In it speaks the 
scientist, the sociologist, the politician, and 
the patriot—in a combination the like of 
which I cannot discover in the current 
political lists. He wrote: 

"I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of May 14, in which you mention 
that you have finished the 6 first books of 
Euclid, plane trigonometry, surveying, and 
algebra, and ask whether I think a further 
pursuit of that branch of science would be 
useful to you. There are some propositions 
in the latter books of Euclid, and some of 
Archimedes, which are useful, and I have 
no doubt you have been made acquainted 
with them. ‘Trigonometry, so far as this, is 
most valuable to every man, there is scarcely 
a day in which he will not resort to it for 
some of the purposes of common life. The 
science of calculation also is indispensable 
as far as the extraction of the square and 
cube roots; algebra as far as the quadratic 
equation and the use of logarithms are often 
of value in ordinary cases. * * * There are 
other branches of science, however, worth 
the attention of every man: astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, nat- 
ural history, anatomy. Not indeed to be 
proficient in them; but to possess their 
general principles and outlines, so as that 
we may be able to amuse and inform our- 
selves further in any of them as we pro- 
ceed through lite and have occasion for 
them. * * * I am among those who think 
well of the human character generally. I 
consider man as formed for society, and en- 
dowed by nature with those dispositions 
which fit him for society. I believe * * » 
that his mind is perfectible to a degree of 
which we cannot as yet form any conception. 
It is impossible for a man who takes a sur- 
vey of what is already known, not to soe 
what an immensity in every branch of sci- 
ence yet remains to be discovered, and that, 
too, of articles to which your faculties seem 
adequate. * * * While the art of printing 
is left to us, science can never be retro- 
grade; what is once acquired of real knowl- 
edge can never be lost. To preserve the free- 
dom of the human mind, then, and freedom 
of the press, every spirit should be ready 
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to devote itself to martyrdom; for as long 
as we may think as we will, and speak as 
we think, the condition of man will proceed 
in improvement.“ 

When we find utterance such as this com- 
monplace among the public men of our 20th 
century, we can have more confidence in our 
ability to surmount our problems. Perhaps 
it is true that not since the 18th century has 
there been a time when a single man could 
hope to get a glimpse of the sum total of 
human knowledge, and acquire, as did Jef- 
ferson and Franklin, a speaking acquaintance 
with all that was best in art, literature, 
science, and philosophy. The ideal of the 
complete man of the 20th century indeed may 
be unattainable. I sometimes think I would 
settle for the complete man of the 18th cen- 
tury. Iam not sure that he would not tower 
like a giant upon the public stage. 

Are our public men diminished by the 
awful dimensions of the problems of the 
nuclear age so that they seem less than they 
are against the vastness of the challenges 
that confront them? Perhaps. 

Still, it is not possible to prowl the papers 
of Jefferson and his colleagues without sen- 
sations of disquiet. One must make allow- 
ances for the greater distractions of modern 
life—but can you avoid wondering if Ameri- 
cans today think as hard, work as hard and 
worry as much on publie problems as did 
the Americans of the 18th century. 

There are plenty of public officials today 
who are wearing themselves out in the coun- 
try's business, but I am not talking only of 
the transactions of public office during inter- 
vals of public employment. To Thomas Jef- 
ferson and literally hundreds of his col- 
leagues, life, from beginning to end, was 
a process of learning and studying, of think- 
ing, and reflecting on the affairs of society. 
From earliest youth onward, an astonishing 
proportion of waking time was spent in the 
contemplation of the country's welfare. The 
consideration of public affairs occupied hours 
of rest, recreation, and leisure. Conversation 
centered upon the business of the State and 
the Nation, wherever citizens were drawn 
together. 

Not the least of the things that made 
Thomas Jefferson's contribution so great was 
the sheer habit of industry—from earliest 
youth until declining age. Native wit, 
genius, and perception he owed to fate— 
but the discipline which made his waking 
hours productive for himself and for so- 
ciety was his own. 

These habits continued into his declining 
years and a letter he wrote in 1810 discloses 
how he identified even his “repose” with a 
level of usefulness few men could maintain 
now in the prime of life. I would like to 
quote a little from this letter: 

“Iam retired to Monticello, where, in the 
bosom of my family, and surrounded by my 
books, I enjoy a repose to which I have been 
long a stranger. My mornings are devoted 
to correspondence. From breakfast to din- 
ner, I am in my shops, my garden, or on 
horseback among my farms; from dinner to 
dark, I give to society and recreation with 
my neighbors and friends; and from candle 
light to early bedtime I read. My health is 
perfect; and my strength considerably rein- 
forced by the activity of the course I pur- 
sue; perhaps it is as great as usually falls 
to the lot of near 67 years of age. I talk 
of ploughs and harrows, of seeding and har- 
vesting with my neighbors, and of politics 
too, if they choose, with as little reserve as 
the rest of my fellow citizens, and feel, at 
length, the blessing of being free to say and 
do what I please, without being responsible 
for it to any mortal. A part of my occupa- 


*Original in Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University. 
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tion, and by no means the least pleasing, 
is the direction of the studies of such young 
men as ask it. They place themselves in the 
neighboring village, and have the use of my 
library and counsel, and make a part of my 
society. In advising the course of their read- 
ing, I endeavor to keep their attention fixed 
on the main objects of all science, the free- 
dom and happiness of men, So that com- 
ing to bear a share in the councils and gov- 
ernment of their country, they will keep 
ever in view the sole objects of all legitimate 
government.” 

Well, we cannot nominate either Jefferson 
or any of his colleagues for 20th cen- 
tury roles. The best we can do is to repair 
to their accumulated wisdom, and there dis- 
cover if we can the secrets of their greatness. 
What we cannot nominate, we can imitate. 
Thanks to the endeavors of historians who 
are now at work upon the orderly presenta- 
tion of the papers of our 18th cen- 
tury intellectual and political giants, we can 
Put before us a fairer and a clearer model of 
Jefferson and his contemporaries. 

Thanks to the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation and the University of Virginia, 
young men, now as in 1810, in the words of 
Jefferson “place themselves in the neighbor- 
ing village” of Charlottesville to profit by his 
instruction, The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Professorship, now held by Dumas Malone, 
is giving to several Thomas Jefferson fellows, 
our generation's closest possible approxima- 
tion of the 1810 opportunity to share in Jef- 
ferson's counsel and to become a part of his 
society. 

May they keep their attention fixed, as 
did the young men who studied with Jeffer- 
son himself, upon the “main objects of all 
Science, the freedom and happiness of man.” 

How appropriate it is for Monticello to sus- 
tain a teacher and to bring young students 
of history and politics from all parts of the 
country to sit under him. This is the kind 
ot memorial Jefferson himself would have 
most esteemed. It is the kind of memorial 
that is especially fitting for a man who 
among all his distinctions was first of all a 
great teacher. 

It is through our historians and teachers 
that we can avall ourselves of the 18th 
century's Thomas Jefferson in this our own 
20th century. 

We cannot place him at the conference 
tables where the fate of mankind upon this 
Planet may be at stake; but we can place 
his philosophy there. 

The power of that philosophy to influence 
the hearts and minds of men is undiminished 
by either the passage of time or the prog- 
ress of science and may yet make a con- 
tribution to our survival more profound than 
aul the material resources that the inexhaust- 
ible wealth of a continent can amass. 


Against Seating of Communist China in 
the U.N. 


SPEECH 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the only 
reason I take this time is because I think 
there ought to be in the RECORD a more 
accurate statement of what the position 
of the United States on Red China is, 
and why. 

To begin with, it is the same under 
this administration as it was under the 
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previous administration. When the 
Communist attacks on Quemoy began a 
year ago, the former President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, was among 
the first to identify himself with the 
policy of the present President on this 
issue. 

Those favoring membership for Com- 
munist China in the United Nations 
generally give about three major rea- 
sons. Two of them have been men- 
tioned today. One is the realism argu- 
ment. Red China is there, it exists, it 
is a fact: therefore we should admit it 
to the United Nations to, represent the 
Chinese people in that organization. It 
is said that not to do so is unrealistic; 
we are hiding our heads in the sand; 
or, as the gentleman from Vermont has 
put it, we are trying to deny its exist- 
ence. Now nobody denies the existence 
of Communist China. We are very 
acutely aware of its existence and its 
danger. That is precisely why we do 
not want to build it up. We recognize 
it for what it is—a dedicated enemy of 
the United States. Every instinct of 
self-preservation—that is, realism—re- 
quires that we not do anything to make 
it stronger or give it greater stature, 
influence, power—as acceptance into the 
U.N. would certainly do. 

Gangsters are a fact in some of our 
own cities. Should we, therefore, take 
them into the FBI, the agency charged 
with maintaining law and order against 
the gangsters? Does anyone ask, How 
can the PBI plan its operations against 
the gangsters unless it has the gangsters 
in it to help it plan and carry out its 
operations against the gangsters? Of 
all courses, that would be the most 
unrealistic. 

No one in this Government denies the 
existence of Red China. On the con- 
trary, we have been dealing with it offi- 
cially for years. We have had 87 offi- 
cial negotiations with its representa- 
tives in the last 4 years, at Geneva and 
at Warsaw. We have negotiated with 
it on two main issues, and only two. 
First, we have been trying to get the 
Chinese Reds to release American pris- 
oners of war captured in Korea, or to 
account for them. We have tried to get 
them to do that in accordance with their 
pledges at Panmunjon, for two reasons. 
One, we care about our boys: Two, we 
would like to find out if, just once, they 
will keep their word. We accepted a 
military draw in Korea, the first time 
in our history that we ever took less 
than a victory. Part of the reason was 
in order to get back thousands of Amer- 
ican boys who were in their cruel hands. 
Everybody remembers Little Switch 
and later Big Switch. But they held 
back on some 900 men. Little by little 
word has come through that at least 
half of those are dead. But there are 
still 450 who we know were in their 
hands at one time, and alive. They 
spoke over the Communist radio from 
Peiping in their own voices, and their 
folks here heard them. They sent postal 
cards home at Christmastime in their 
own handwriting. When John Jones 
was released he said that Bob Smith was 
in the bunk next to his, but Smith could 
not be exchanged because his leg had 
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just been cut off. And so on. We know 
they had them. Why will they not re- 
lease them? Maybe they are all dead 
now. But their mothers will not believe 
that. Why will not the Reds account 
for them? 

Mr. Speaker, we paid a great price in 
exchange for those promises. We have 
been trying to get them to keep the 
promises. If just once they would do 
that, then the question asked by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon about chang- 
ing our policy would be more pertinent. 
There might be some sense then in 
going on to a next step. 

The other issue on which we have been 
negotiating with them is the issue of 
conquest by the use of force. We have 
tried to get them to agree to refrain from 
using war as an instrument of national 
policy in the Taiwan Straits and in Asia, 
without prejudice to their positions on 
the various disputes there. They have 
adamantly refused to renounce force as 
the way to get what they want, and yet 
they demand membership in the United 
Nations. 

That brings up the second argument, 
namely that the United Nations is a uni- 
versal organization and therefore all 
existing goyernments should be mem- 
bers. Of course the United Nations was 
never intended to be a universal organ- 
ization. That idea was debated and re- 
jected at San Francisco. It was to be a 
union of peace-loving nations which 
would accept certain obligations, They 
are very plain; you can read them. 

Article IV reads: 

Membership in the United Nations is open 
to all other peace-loving nations which ac- 
cept the obligation contained in the present 
charter and, in the judgment of the Organ- 
ization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 


What is the first obligation? 


All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means, 

And— 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat of use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state. 


We have been trying to get them to 
agree to accept those obligations. They 
would then be eligible for membership. 

The United States is not stubbornly, 
capriciously, arbitrarily keeping Com- 
munist China out of the United Nations 
as you are told by some. It keeps itself 
out. It simply will not qualify. When- 
ever Red China is willing to qualify by 
accepting the obligations of the charter 
and will demonstrate in a dependable 
way that it is able and willing to carry 
out its international obligations under 
the charter, it will unquestionably be ad- 
mitted at the next session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. : 


You may argue if you wish that the 
United Nations ought to be a universal 
organization. Then you should work to 
amend the charter and make it that. 
But please don’t nullify the charter and 
make a mockery of it. Do not drag the 
United Nations down to the level of the 
lawless, but call upon the lawless to bring 
their conduct up to the standards of the 
charter, if they want the benefits of 
membership. 
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Somebody will raise the objection, “If 
you are not going to let Red China in, 
why do you not kick out the Soviet Un- 
ion?” That is a fair question; but it is a 
useless question. Because you cannot 
kick the Soviet Union out. She can veto 
her own expulsion. So there is no use 
arguing about what cannot be done. 

When the Soviet Union was admitted 
at the formation of the U.N., she was 
pretending to be democratic and peace 
loving. She agreed to accept and carry 
out the obligations of the charter. Her 
breaches of faith came after her admis- 
sion. It is bad enough to have been 
fooled by Russia then. What excuse is 
there for taking in Red China now, when 
we know before admission that she had 
no intention of keeping the obligations 
of the charter? At the negotiations last 
year at the time of the Quemoy aggres- 
sion, she insisted on four goals: Quemoy, 
Matsu, Formosa, and expulsion of the 
United States from the Western Pacific. 

No one can appease Red China by giv- 
ing it Quemoy, or even Formosa. It is 
destruction of our position in the West- 
ern Pacific that it is after, in order then 
to take over the rest of Asia, easily. 

Mr. Speaker, ours is not an arbitrary 
action of prejudice or stubbornness. It 
is, first of all, hardheaded concern for 
the security of the United States. 

It is said that since the Chinese are 
the most numerous people on the globe, 
they are entitled and ought to have rep- 
resentation in the U.N. Certainly, but 
the Peiping government does not repre- 
sent the Chinese people. It is not work- 
ing for their well-being. It is making 
war on them and on everything they 
hold dear, on order to use them for its 
world objectives. When a person be- 
comes a Communist, he ceases to be a 
Chinese patriot, or a French patriot, or 
an American patriot. He is a world rev- 
olutionist. A Communist government 
does not operate in terms of national in- 
terests; it operates in terms of an inter- 
national conspiracy. 

Whenever the Reds will let the Chi- 
nese people choose their own representa- 
tives in free elections, these representa- 
7 will promptly be admitted to the 

Let me ask three questions. 

First. Would admission of Communist 
China to the U.N. make that regime 
weaker or stronger? The answer is ob- 
vious. Why would every Red sympa- 
thizer in the world be moving heaven 
and earth all these years to get Red 
China admitted if such admission would 
weaken the Communists? 

Second. Would admission decrease or 
increase Red China's prestige, power, and 
influence with its neighbors in Asia— 
Japan, the Philippines, southeast Asia, 
India—and the neutrals everywhere? 
The answer again is obvious. 

Third. Would admission make Red 
China a lesser or a greater danger to 
ourselves and to genuine peace in the 
world? Once more the answer is 
obvious. 

To build up an avowed enemy, as 
admission to the UN. would undeniably 
do, could only be described as an act of 
folly. The future of our Nation and the 
cause of free men everywhere require 
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that this not happen, unless or until the 
Communist government in China is will- 
ing to qualify for admission by meeting 
the requirements for admission, particu- 
larly the requirement of “refraining 
from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of any state.” 

It is not a blind and stubborn United 
States that is blocking admission; it is 
Red China’s stubborn refusal to change 
her lawless international conduct. 

Let me sum up the reasons why the 
United States resolutely opposes admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations. They are not founded on emo- 
tional prejudice. They arise from the 
true character of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime. 

First. Such admission would destroy 
the United Nations as an effective in- 
strument for justice and freedom and 
peace in the world. It would make a 
mockery of both the letter and spirit of 
the charter. 

Almost all Americans want to see the 
United Nations succeed as an instrument 
to insure justice, and security, and peace 
in the world. To convert it from a union 
of peace-loving nations into a league 
with lawless gangsters could only destroy 
it. 

Second. Admission of Communist 
China would weaken our own security 
and that of the free world. The Com- 
munist world conspiracy is openly dedi- 
cated to our destruction. We are at war 
with it in every sense except open hostili- 
ties. If we are not at war with it, then 
why are we straining ourselves so dan- 
gerously to help about 60 other countries 
in the world build up their strength and 
maintain their security against its pres- 
sures and threats? If we are at war with 
it, then how can anybody justify our 
taking an action that would greatly 
strengthen it? | 

Admission to the United Nations would 
give the Communist dictatorship in 
China legitimacy, respectability, enor- 
mously increased prestige, and influence, 
and power. It would lead to recognition 
by most, probably all, other governments 
and thus enable Peiping to turn every 
Chinese embassy and consulate in the 
world into a center of espionage, sabo- 
tage, and conspiracy against the govern- 
ments and peoples still free and inde- 
pendent. 

Third. Admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations would represent 
the bandonment to Communist enslave- 
ment of almost one-fourth of all the 
human beings on this planet. That we 
are not willing to do. 

We cared enough about freedom of 
choice for Communist prisoners of war 
to delay the Korean truce for months, 
secrificing thousands of American lives 
in the process, How can we accept for 
600 million Chinese people the enslave- 
ment we rejected for 15,000 Chinese pris- 
oners of war in Korea? 

Such a course would be not only mor- 
ally wrong, it would be shortsighted and 
a foolish abandonment of the national 
character that has given us greatness 
and the terrible responsibility of world 
leadership. 


August 20 


Century 21 Exposition Waste of 
Taxpayers Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Congress voted on a bill, H.R. 8374, which 
would authorize the expenditure of over 
$12.5 million for participation of the 
Federal Government in the Century 21 
Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash., 
beginning in 1961. 

I feel that this is a waste of the tax- 
payers money. The project is not one 
which has particular merit and has lit- 
tle, if any, international significance. 

I would have voted against this bill if 
a rolicall would have been taken on it. 
I am a bit dismayed that a rollcall was 
not taken on this bill which will cost the 
American taxpayers over $12.5 million 
for what amounts to little more than a 
State fair. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
should participate in all activities which 
promote cultural and scientific under- 
standing between nations of the world. 
This necessarily includes participation 
in activities such as international ex- 
positions, cultural and scientific ex- 
changes. 

However, I do not believe that the 
Federal Government should participate 
in programs, such as the exposition con- 
templated in this case, which are not, in 
fact, a part of the fiscal year budget of 
the Federal Government. 

If the Department of Commerce was 
seriously interested in this project it 
would have made the request as part of 
its yearly budget. Indeed, it is very un- 
usual that a department would send a 
bill down to the Congress asking for an 
authorization of money (in this case 
$12.5 million) without including that 
amount in its yearly budgetary request 
in view of the fact that the Bureau was 
aware of this item when planning the 
budget. 

Certainly no one will argue that this is 
must legislation in the sense that school 
construction is must legislation, or hous- 
ing development is must legislation, or 
road construction is must legislation, or 
econémic foreign aid is must legislation, 
or urban renewal and slum clearance is 
must legislation. 7 

Yet the Congress is placed in a posi- 
tion where it is supposed to support a 
project which is clearly not a necessity, 
and its national or international signifi- 
cance is dubious on its face. Under the 
terms of this authorization, $7.5 million 
would be used directly for the construc- 
tion and supplying of scientific exhibi- 
tions whereas $5 million would be used 
for building an exposition building. 

I have been informed that public 
buildings already exist which could be 
used for such scientific exposition on the 
Proposed grounds. Hence, I must ques- 
tion the need for building another such 
building. Furthermore, upon comple- 
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tion of this exposition in 1962, it is un- 
clear as to what the status of that build- 
ing would be. Under the present ar- 
rangements it may well be necessary for 
the Federal Government to buy the land 
from the city of Seattle if it is to protect 
its $5 million investment in the building. 
If proper safeguards are not taken, it can 
be safely predicted that the building will 
be sold at a great loss by the Federal 
Government at the close of the exposi- 
tion. 

Therefore, I submit that an expendi- 
ture of money such as is contemplated 
in this bill is a questionable use of the 
taxpayer's money when we are trying so 
hard to balance the budget. There is no 
need to build a $5 million building for 
this exposition; and any $7.5 million ad- 
ministration request for authorization of 
a scientific exhibition such as the one 
contemplated here should appear in the 
President's budget. 


Supposedly Smart and Hardheaded 
American Businessmen Continue To Be 


the Easiest Pushovers for the Commu- 


nists 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leaye to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following disturbing 
article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

On Wontp Arrams—ComMunist, AMERICAN 
Business “DEAL” SEEN 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

If as an American citizen you have been 
Perplexed by the cordinl, even enthusiastic 
Welcome shown to Bolsheviks Mikoyan and 

v by part of the American business 
community and are sadly wondering just 
Why the President of a business admin- 
istration in Washington should be turning 
Out the red carpet for a sworn enemy of 
the United States, I call your attention to a 
remarkable document which has just come 
to my desk. 

It is a market letter dated August 4 by 
Shiclds and Co. of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, penned by one Walter K. Gutman. 
This presumably routine letter reveals, it 
seems to me, not only what is behind the 
Peryerse pro-Soviet attitude of the Can- 
Acllan- American tycoon, Cyrus Eaton, but 
the Kind of thinking that is inspiring the 
relaxed attitude toward the Soviet danger 
by the businessmen who horsed about with 

oyan and Kozlov—and will, if given a 
chance, do the same with the bloody handed 
rushehev. 

Here are excerpts from Mr. Gutman's an- 
alyals of the situation: 
wae President Nrxon's trip revealed that 
th t and West don't want to fight. Just as 
the Communist people have revealed to us 
pn true feelings and these feelings seem 
th have a depth which cannot be ignored by 
5 elr leaders, so Nixon has revealed to them 
the true feelings which have greater depth 

an we have been aware of, 

“NONEMOTIONAL 


15 What Nrxon revealed was that the new 
®aders of American politics do not haye the 


x 
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same emotional dislike of communism that 
the old leaders had. The new leaders don't 
approve of communism and will resist its 
spread insofar as it threatens us, but they 
don't have the emotional feeling of the old 
generation that it must be exorcised. 

“To the new leaders communism is just 
a practical thing. The old leaders felt com- 
munism was unethical—they felt it was evil 
not just because it suppressed individual 
liberties—after all some of our best allies 
haye demonstrated a remarkable ability in 
this respect—but because it challenged our 
teleology. Over the years just what this 
was has gotten lost. 

“Both sides now agree, although they may 
not be entirely aware of it, that material 
success * * * cannot be a total solution. 
However material success * * * is a good 
thing. What has happened is that the com- 
petition between communism and capital- 
ism has been reduced to a sporting event. 
It is a tremendous sporting event—greater 
even than the America’s cup—and we might 
get mad enough to fight—but after Nrxon’s 
visit it does not look that way. 

It this analysis of what Nrxon’s trip re- 
vealed is correct * * there will be a grow- 
ing willingness to acknowledge Russia's pre- 
eminent interest in certain geographic areas. 
This will depend upon Russia’s tact in as- 
serting these interests. However, if Russia 


can develop the same sort of tact which we 


have developed in Latin America, we will 
withdraw not only from Berlin but from the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

“We are still strong enough to force Russia 
to stop where she is if she plans to take over 
the Near East militantly but we don't have 
the will to contest the issue if it is done in 
a sporting manner and if our purely com- 
mercial interests are not jeopardized. It is 
obvious that if such a spirit of practicality 
develops, armament expenditures will be 
cut back.” 

This, I repeat, is the prediction of things 
to come made by a Wall Street forecaster. 
Obviously, he has no feeling of the enormity 
of what he describes as a spirit of practicat- 
ity. For he does not appear to grasp that 
such a division of the world is what the 
U.S.S.R. has planned since World War TI; 
that it would gradually cost us all our Allies 
beginning with Greece and Turkey and force 
us back u Fortress America, that the 
present Communist bloc plus West Europe 
is far stronger than the Western Hemisphere 
ean become in any foreseeable period, and 
that after we had retreated “in a sporting 
manner,” Moscow's monstrous empire could 
compel us to fight or submit to Communist 


N. 

Nor is it (yet) true that our leaders fore- 
see any such retreat. Certainly the Penta- 
gon does not, the State Department does not, 
and I cannot believe that the President does. 

What seems more likely is that a portion 
of the American business community—the 
same that applauded Mikoyan and Kozlov 
and will be charming to Khrushchey—hopes 
for such a development and that by describ- 
ing their hope as the wave of the future, 
Mr, Gutman Is helping make it come true. 

KEY PHRASE 

I fear the key to this aspiration lies in 
the phrase “if our purely commercial in- 
terests are not jeopardized.” Well, that is 
the spirit in which fat merchants brought 
Carthage to ruin. That is the spirit which 
Lenin tipped off the comrades they could 
always take advantage of. That is the 
spirit which the wily Khrushchev hopes fur- 
ther to promote during his visit. 

It is the spirit with which some American 
businessmen welcomed the advent of Adolf 
Hitler in 1933—“good for Germany and a 
stabilizing influence on Europe.” 

It is the spirit which led short-sighted 
British business circles to blunder into 
World War II. It has regularly led to dis- 
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aster, yet here it bobs up again in the 
United States. 

One can therefore be thankful to Mr. Gut- 
man for bringing it into the open where the 
still sound part of American business may 
recognize it as defeatism and move to coun- 
ter it in time. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookfiealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the -CONGRESSIONAL RECORDO, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at à price stifficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
125 nize (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill on State taxation of interstate commerce, adopted resolu- 
tion on FNMA mortgage exchanges, and took up military construction 


appropriations. 


House passed bill extending the Agricultural Trade Development and 


Assistance Act. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15083-15090 


Bills Introduced: Five bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2570-2574; and S. Res. 168. 
Poges 15084-15085 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2500, authorizing the reappointment of Elwood R. 
Quesada, former lieutenant general, USAF, retired, to 
the grade of major general, and to retire him in the grade 
of lieutenant general, with amendment (S. Rept. 748); 

S. 1712, to extend the application of the Motorboat Act 
of 1940 to certain possessions of the U.S. (S. Rept. 749); 

H.R. 5067, to repeal section 217 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, relating to international freight for- 
warders (S. Rept. 750) ; 

H. R. 7948, to declare nonnavigable a part of the west 
arm of the South Fork of the South Branch of the Chi- 
cago River (S. Rept. 751); 

H. R. 8575, fiscal 1960 appropriations for military con- 
struction, with amendments (S. Rept. 752) ; 

S. 2390, to authorize exchange of lands in or near 
Everglades City, Fla., for use of Everglades National 
Park, with amendments (S. Rept. 753) ; and 

S. 2181, proposed Mineral Leasing Act Amendments 
of 1959, with amendments (S. Rept. 754). Poge 15084 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 15083 
Bill Placed on Calendar: H.R. 4576, suspend import 
duties on book bindings and covers, was ordered to be 
placed on calendar. Page 15083 
Social Security: Senate insisted on its amendments to 
H.R. 213, providing additional time for certain State 
agreements under section 218 of Social Security Act to 
be modified to secure coverage for nonprofessional 
school district employees. Senate then agreed to hold 
conference requested by House, and appointed as con- 
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ferees Senators Byrd (Virginia), Kerr, Frear, Williams 
(Delaware), and Carlson. Page 15097 


National Order of Science: H.R. 6288, to establish a 
National Order of Science to provide recognition for 
individuals who make outstanding contributions in sci- 
ence and engineering, was taken from desk, passed with- 
out amendments, and cleared for President. rage 15090 


Senators From Hawaii: Majority leader announced 
that the newly elected Senators from Hawaii will be 
sworn in next Monday, August 24. Pages 15090-15091 


State Taxation of Interstate Commerce: Senate 
passed (motion to reconsider tabled) S. 2524, to pre- 
vent, under certain conditions, States or political sub- 
divisions from imposing a net income tax on income 
derived from interstate commerce, after taking the fol- 
lowing actions on additional motions and amendments: 

Adopted: Kerr amendment to exempt sales offices 
within the State, the “sole” purpose of which (as dis- 
tinguished from “primary” purpose as bill is worded) 
is to serve representatives of company engaged in solici- 
tation of orders within the State for tangible personal 
property by 65 yeas to 29 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Talmadge amendment (motion to reconsider 
tabled), to eliminate language that would deny to the 
States the right to tax nonresident corporations which 
maintain offices and do business within the States; and 

Rejected: By 31 yeas to 62 nays, McCarthy amendment 
to climinate all language of the bill except that provid- 
ing for committee study of the problem of State taxation 
of interstate commerce; by 37 yeas to 56 nays, Sparkman 
amendment to limit duration of bill to taxable years 
which begin before July 1, 1962; Long amendment to 
confine bill to relatively small concerns and setting up 
a formula based on volume of business as test; and by 
36 yeas to 62 nays, Carroll motion to postpone further 
action on the bill until March 1, 1960. 


Pages 15091, 15097-15107, 15108-15136 


Higher Export Subsidies No Panacea 
for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a very penetrating and significant 
piece of writing on this country’s agri- 
cultural difficulties, particularly with re- 
gard to cotton, appeared in the Corpus 
Christi (Tex.) Caller of August 14, 1959. 
This editorial, entitled “Higher Export 
Subsidies No Panacea for Cotton,” dem- 
onstrates effectively that our farm pro- 
gram must be geared to face economic 
and political realities, international as 
Well as national, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hicurr Export Sunstwres No PANACEA FOR 
COTTON 

Another exercise in the treatment of the 
symptom rather than the disease that aMicts 
the economy of King Cotton began this 
Month. It is designed to recapture at least 
part of our sadly dwindling export market, 
but {t appears to have no greater prospect 
of success than have other experiments in 
the feld, 

On August 1 the Department of Agricul- 
ture began offering an export subsidy of ap- 
proximately $40 a bale for American cotton. 
The experience of the past in this connection 
has been a melancholy one. 

Approximately 2,800,000 bales of cotton 
Were exported last year when a subsidy of 
approximately $32.50 a bale was offered. In 
the same previous period ending July 31, 
1958, 5,700,000 bales were sold abroad, and 
in the same period ending July 31, 1957, 
7,600,000 bales went to foreign buyers. 

The source of the difficulties being experi- 
enced by American cotton producers in find- 
ing a market—other than Government ware- 
houses—for their cotton is simple to define. 
Tt arises from the Government price-support 
Program which consistently kept the price 
of American cotton above the world market 
Price. This has brought a twofold reaction: 
(1) It has speeded the development and use 
ot synthetic fibers, and (2) it has brought 
Competition for markets, through increased 
acreage, from new and old producers of cot- 

in many parts of the world. 

The agricultural economy of south Texas 
is inevitably involved in this and any new 
approach to the problem of growing cotton 
zurpluses. Obviously if the United States is 
to protect its domestic producers of oll, ma- 
chinery and minerals, to name but three, it 
cannot escape granting its cotton producers 
& measure of protection. The vital question 


relatos to the nature and extent of that 
Protection, 
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Increasing restiveness on the part of Con- 
gressmen representing urban areas is a 
warning sign that few farm leaders have 
ignored, The danger increases that the 
whole farm price-support program will col- 
lapse of its own weight, bringing a grave 
crisis to.agriculture throughout the Nation. 
A workable farm program addressed to eco- 
nomic and political realities rather than to 
blind politics is urgently needed, Even the 
bare outlines of that program appear remote 
at this time, 


Basic Elements of Land Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an open form letter pub- 
lished in the August 9, 1959, issue of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday Register 
written by the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor L. G. Ligutti. 

Monsignor Ligutti, the executive di- 
rector of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference with headquarters in 
Des Moines, and the permanent obser- 
yer for the Vatican with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, is known and respected 
throughout the world. 

His letter follows: 

One of the most widespread topics for 
discussion in the American press has been 
the Cuban land reform law enacted by Castro 
and now, supposedly, becoming operative. 
The Cuban law is of greater interest to us 
because of our closeness to Cuba and be- 
cause of the financial implications involved 
in land ownership and sugar production. 
However, Cuba is but one Latin American 
country where land reform is the big politi- 
cal and economic question of the day. 

Victor Gymenez, Minister of Agriculture 
in Venezuela, has just presented the draft 
for an agrarian reform law in behalf of the 
Betancourt Government. Senor Pedro Bel- 
tram, Peru's new Prime Minister will be con- 
sidering the report of the commission just 
back from Italy where they studied the Ente 
Maremma reclamation and colonization proj- 
ects. 

In Colombia, a committee of Catholic 
bishops Is calling a 8 . 
reform in the lig — 
ity and 3 welfare. Mexico's Ejido 
system is now old enough to be studied for 
results and implications. Jose Figueres of 
Costa Rica is being looked upon as & leader 
in Central America’s sgrarian legislation. 
Peron’s downfall was in great part due to his 
pressure on the big ranchers. Guatemala and 
Bolivia are still suffering from ill-planned 


_ reforms, 


CONTRAST AND PROBLEM IN BRAZIL 


Brazil's vast resources present a contrast 
and a problem: terribly overcrowded in some 
parts where, for the sake of a few square 
meters of inheritance, fratricide is com- 
mitted; while, not too far away, millions of 
acres of productive land can be had for the 
asking. 

But, of course, this is only history repeat- 
ing itself. Have we not right here in the 
United States our own agrarian problems: 
surplus production, soil bank, parity pay- 
ments, meat grading, braceros, sharecrop- 
pers, vertical integration, etc, “Nothing 
new under the sun“ runs an old adage. It's 
as old as the hills. 


FOUR REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS 


Because of our closeness to South America 
and our interest in its general economic and 
social conditions, it would be well for us to 
consider the basic philosophy, economics, and 
social implications that must underlie and 
permeate real land reform schemes. 

Having studied the history of land reform 
and having visited personally almost every 
general type of land use practiced in the 
world, may I outline what I believe to be the 
four basic and essential elements for the 
success of land reform any place and under 
any circumstances? 

1, Agrarian reform must be economically 
sound: Land distribution is but a step, not 
necessarily the first or even the most im- 
portant. Proper use of land, availability of 
capital, and marketing facilities are of the 
essence. What may be sound in one place 
might probably prove a failure elsewhere 
under different material and cultural con- 
ditions. 

2. Agrarian reform must be morally just: 
Two wrongs never make a right. However, a 
situation is not morally just because it hap- 
pens to exist here and now. Neither is it 
right to eliminate one moral evil by creating 
another evil. No matter how good the in- 
tentions, stealing is wrong, even by Robin 
Hood who would comfort all in distress. 

No antiquated, unjust system of land ten- 
ure and use should be continued, but neither 
should a complete upset be attempted. Na- 
tional and international rights must be re- 
spected. To stall a needed reform is wrong 
and to rush itno it without moral considera- 
tions is equally wrong. A middle course is 
the safest and, in the long run, the most 
effective. 

3. Agrarian reform must be socially demo- 
cratic: It cannot be based upon decrees and 
unkases from on high. Man must first be 
reconstructed from within. He must develop 
his God-given personality and become 
conscious of his social responsibilities. It's 
a slow process, one filled with pitfalls and 
disappoinment, but it's the only sure and 
lasting way. 

4, Land reform must be for today and not 
for yesteryear: That implies the application 
of up-to-date physical as well as social 
sciences. It means the possession of imagi- 
nation and vision coupled with good horse- 
sense. 

If the four standards briefly outlined above 
are used as a measuring stick and guide for 
land reform, no matter where or by whom. 
society cannot go far wrong even though 
the process may be slow. 
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Americans Need To Crystallize “Image” 
of Our Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me relating to interchanges be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

We recall that during the recent trip of 
Vice President Nrxon to Moscow Premier 
Khrushchev challenged the United States 
to a battle of ideas. 

Frankly, I think we should take them on. 
I am confident we will be the victors. 

However, I believe the American people 
today face a real challenge in the need to 
reevaluate, sharpen up, and crystallize their 
image of our way of life. 

Unfortunately, the benefits of our system 
are, all too often, taken for granted and 
thus are hazy in the minds of the American 
peopie. 

In a peaceful world, this kind of lacka- 
daisical attitude might get by. Today, how- 
ever, in a world in which communism is 
chalienging our system on practically every 
front—military, scientific, economic, politi- 
cal, cultural, educational, and others—the 
time has come to sharpen up our thinking 
and prepare to defend ourselves in the 
battle of ideas; or better, to take the offensive 
in proving the superiority of our system for 
providing @ better life for our people. 

INCREASED UNITED STATES-SOVIET TOURIST 

t TRAVEL 

The Eisenħower-Khrushchey exchange 
visits—subsequent to the Nixon trip to Rus- 
sia—may well be followed by increasing ex- 
changes on a people-to-people, as well as on 
the government-officials level. As a matter 
of fact, the flow of persons is stepping up. 

During 1958, for example, an estimated 
6.000 U.S. citizens traveled to the Soviet 
Union, By contrast, in the first half of 
1959, more than 8,000 Americans have already 
visited the US.S.R—a rate of more than 
twice the previous year. 

At the same time, the flow of Soviet 
tourists to the United States is expected to 
increase, Although only 66 Soviet tourists 
came to the United States in 1958, it is antic- 
ipated that this peaceful invasion is likely 
to number several hundreds this year. 

The Communists—including Mr. Khru- 
shchey and his proteges—can be expected to 
be well-schooled on their own system as well 
as knowledgeable of our weak spots. 

Consequently, it will be increasingly im- 
portant that we sharpen up our image of the 
United States in the minds of our people. 
We must ask ourselves: What does our way 
of life really mean to us? About which of 
its aspects should be best informed?” 

ae ETEA OF OUR WAY OF LIFE 

ong the highli; 
1 ghlights, I believe, should be 

A thorough knowl 
3 i edge of our govermental 

A picture of benefits which the a 
citizen and his family enjoy; including iff. 
ing standards, wages, ownership of such items 
as homes, automobiles, television sets. 

Opportunity for each person, regardless of 
plice or station of birth to seek and obtain 
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in accordance with his capabilities, the goals 
he seeks in life—including a vacation of his 
own choice. 

A system of laws that not only alms at 
maintaining peace and order, but also recog- 
nizes and respects individual dignity, rights, 
and privileges—as opposed to the Com- 
munist system which subjugates all rights 
and personal interests of people to the dicta- 
torship of the State. 

Recognition of freedom of thought, includ- 
ing self-selected religious, philosophical, po- 
litical, or other ideas—so.long as adherence 
to such does not jeopardize, or interfere with, 
similar privileges of other citizens. 

Economic security within our system, in- 
cluding such programs as retirement benefits, 
unemployment compensation, job opportu- 
nities, and others. 

Respect for maintaining traditional family 
relationships—the foundation of our way of 
life—often either strained or destroyed under 
communism, 

Ability to defend our foreign policy; and 
also to explain such domestic policies as con- 
flict with the Communist ideas. 

Reaffirm the peaceful intentions of our 
leaders, unity of our people behind our lead- 
ership, and to correct the misconceptions of 
our way of life which have been presented to 
the Russian people. 

Above all, I believe it is important to stress 
that we are dedicated to attempting to live 
in peace und harmony with other nations; 
that we are willing to contribute ideas—yes, 
even a “helping hand” materially—toward 
assisting lesser developed nations to resoly- 
ing economic. social, security, or other prob- 
lems: but that we do not seek to impose our 
way of life on any country, but rather, strive 
for a world in which peoples can, by self- 
determination, select their own systems of 
government. 

Fortunately, the Russian people—as I'm 
sure is true of all people—demonstrated, 
during Vice President Nixon's tour that— 
despite years of false propaganda by the 
Communist machine—they gratifyingly re- 
membered the “helping hand” given Russia— 
both in terms of military and nonmilitary 
aid, including food—prior to, and during, 
World War II. 

In countering the Communist ideological 
offensive, I believe, too, that we must learn 
more of the Soviet system. By so doing, 
we will be able to hold up to the light 
of logic and reason and Communist politi- 
cal, economic, social, and other ideas and 
reveal their weaknesses and inadequacies. 

TRAVELERS TO THE SOVIET UNION 


A United States traveler to the Soviet 
Union—as an ambassador of our country— 
bears a particularly heavy responsibility. 

The reports of visitors within the Soviet 
Union as—well as the experiences of our U.S. 
guides at the exhibit in Moscow—confirm 
the fact that the Americans in the Soviet 
Union will be the target for a wide variety 
of questions by the Russian man-on-the- 
street, as well as the “planted” Soviet in- 
quisitor. 

To the degree possible, therefore, the U.S. 
traveler should be fortified with intimate 
knowledge and information of our way of 
life. In addition, he should know some- 
thing, if possible, of the Soviet system, so 
as to be able to present his ideas in terms 
the Soviet people can understand. 

In view of the importance of getting our 
story across—now that we are finally pene- 
trating the Iron Curtain—we might well ex- 
amine the possibility of providing U.S. tray- 
elers to the Soviet Union with either brief- 
ings, or at least access to utilizable informa- 
tion, prior to journeying to the Soviet Union. 

CONCLUSION 

With the opening of what may well be 
& new era of increasing interchanges between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, it 
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is especially important that we crystallize 
our image of the United States and be well 
prepared to meet the Communist challenge 
of a battle of ideas. 

I am confident that we have the system, 
reservoir of ideas and ideals, record of ac- 
complishments, and real prospects for an 
ever-better life that will come out on top 
in a freedom versus communism conflict, 


Hanson W. Baldwin Cites Injustices to 
Retired Officers of Army, Navy, and Air 


Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many of us have been disturbed over the 
injustice to retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force in the military pay 
bill enacted in 1958. 

In an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post for August 8, 1959, the noted mili- 
tary editor of the New York Times, Han- 
son W. Baldwin, has written an article 
entitled “Our Fighting Men Have Gone 
Soft.” While I cannot evaluate the basic 
theme of Mr. Baldwin's article, I think 
there should be called to the attention of 
the Senate two or three paragraphs from 
his very challenging presentation which 
emphasizes the injustice done by Con- 
gress and the President to retired mili- 
tary officers. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these paragraphs from the ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Even more important is the feeling in the 
Armed Forces of discrimination by Govern- 
ment at the expense of the services. Pay 
rates have been ralsed, and various benefits 
authorized; but nearly always grudgingly, 
never without major effort, and usually far 
less percentagewise than the raises the 
unions have succeeded in imposing in ci- 
vilian life, or the increases and privileges 
which Congress has yoted itself. One of 
the worst blunders the administration and 
Congress have made was the passage of a 
clause in the 1958 service-pay act, which 
has been widely interpreted by many offi- 
cers as a breach of faith on the part of Gov- 
ernment. In the past, service retirement 
pay always has been keyed to active-duty 
pay on a fixed percentage basis; if the pay 
of active officers was increased, the pay of 
all retired officers and enlisted men was in- 
creased by the same percentage formula. 
But the 1958 pay act violated this principle— 
which had always been one of the induce- 
ments to a service career—and provided only 
& nominal cost-of-living increase to all re- 
tired personnel who took off their uniforms 
prior to its passage. But those who retired 
after it was passed received the full benefits. 
thus creating two groups of retired officers— 
one of them “second-class citizens” econom- 
ically. In some cases the monetary differ- 
ence amounted to 6157 a month between 
retired officers of the same rank and same 
length of service. 

. 
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West Berliners Placid in Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Milne, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Providence Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin of Providence, R. I., has re- 
turned recently from a tour of the NATO 
countries. In reporting on his trip. Mr. 
Milne has captured a vivid impression 
of the hopes and fears, the potentials 
and the role of these our allies. He 
brings an objective eye to that which we 
have established as our first line of de- 
fense and depicts a very real picture of 
what this country is doing as a member 
of that organization. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include the first 
of a series of articles which appeared in 
the Providence Sunday Journal of June 
28, 1959, entitled West Berliners Placid 
in Crisis”: 

West BERLINERS PLACID IN. CRISIS— MINISTER 
Says Prope Dovusrep Moscow WovuLp 
START SHOOTING; Sees DANGER oF WEST 
Tra or PROBLEM CITY 

(By Edward J. Milne) 

Beatrw—In the midst of crisis, Berlin 
seems a city of almost unbelievable calm. 

How can that be? . 

Joachim Lipschitz, who lost an arm on the 
Russian front in World War II and is now 
West Berlin's Senator (Minister) for the In- 
terior, has some ideas. 


“In the awful days of last November,” he. istry 


says, “no Berliner believed a world war 
Would be started over Berlin. Lots of Ber- 
liners polled on May 27 had absolutely for- 
gotten it was the day for which the end of 
the world had been forecast. They had 
forgotten because in their hearts they had 
never believed disaster would come.” 

On November 27, 1958, the Soviets de- 
manded that the Western powers pull their 
troops out of Berlin at the end of 6 months. 

It is true, Senator Lipschitz acknowledges, 
that the balance of power, nuclear power, has 
shifted since West Berlin withstood its last 
great ordeal in 1948, when the United States 
and allied airlift broke the Berlin blockade. 
But talk of Berlin and nuclear power in the 
Same breath does not impress him. 


QUOTES AMERICAN 


"I might quote an American officer,” he 
Says, “who told me the Russians had so many 
nuclear weapons as to destroy the world 
three times over and the United States so 
many as to destroy it five times over, I was 
interested to know that the earth can be 
destroyed eight times over, although in my 
Opinion once would be quite enough. Why 
on earth should we in Berlin fear this awful 
thing any more than the people in Washing- 
ton or London—or Moscow?" 

When the Soviet ultimatum came out of 
the blue last November, the United States, 
Britain, and France repeated the Berlin guar- 
antees of 1952 and 1954 to treat any attack 
on Berlin as an attack upon themselves, 

And now since Geneva,” Senator Lip- 
Wor “we know all the more that the 
adamant on not giving up its - 

tion in Rerlin.” e te acon 

Another reason for the apparent serenity 
Of the west sector of this great green city 
of gardens and parks and woodlands is psy- 
chological, Senator Lipschitz suggests. 
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COOK WITH WATER 


“This is not the first time we have been 
exposed to Soviet attacks,“ he reminded 
visiting American reporters. “They attacked 
us before the blockade, during it, and after 
it. We are beginning to believe, as you say 
it, that the bark is worse than the bite. The 
Russians also cook with water.” 

A danger facing Berlin today, he believes, 
and this is not such a one as to create panio 
but only to demand a sensible response, is 
that the Federal Republic is compelled to 
say no to practically every suggestion the 
Soviets make. 

“The rest of the West could come to re- 
gard us as ‘cold warrlors, he says, and 
tend to get sick of this troublesome city.” 

Therein lies a reason that there does not 
seem to be in West Berlin an optimism 
matching its calm. 

Several West Berlin editors told the re- 
porters they did not expect Germany or Ber- 
lin to be reunited in their lifetime. 

It is true that many of the ingredients of 
optimism abound in West Berlin today. 
‘There is freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
and religion. The occupiers are not op- 
pressors. And all one has heard about the 
contrast between the West and East sectors 
of the sprawling metropolis—it is almost 20 
times the area of Providence—is as true 
physically as politically and spiritually. 

RUINS LIE TO EAST 


On the west side of Brandenburg Gate, 
one of the border check points between what 
the Communists call the “democratic” and 
the “capitalistic” sectors, much of the 
physical evidence of war has been removed. 
Great and splendid new buildings are rising. 
But pass through the gate into Unter den 
Linden and turn into the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
old center of government, and the war might 
have ended last night—acres and acres of 
huge broken hulks of the stately old build- 
ings, wild flowers growing on the site of 
Hitler's chancellery, only Goering's air min- 
ironically standing untouched while 
the shattered remains of the German and 
French cathedrals, for example, and the na- 


tional theater lie in flelds of ruins. 


But all that is an oft-told story. What 
matters today is the outlook for the divided 
city. It is the fashion in the West to call 
West Berlin an island of freedom in a sea 
of totalitarianism, and like names, Yet the 
freedom leaves much wanting. 

In place, Senator Lipschitz says, of the 
West Germans’ maximum demands for a 
reunited Berlin as the capital of a united 
Germany, “we are putting forward minimum 
demands to get out of this mess which has 
been thrust upon us by the Soviet author- 
ities.” 

The first of these is that none of the 
means of access to the city from the west— 
four highways, three railroads, three air 
corridors, and two waterways—be denied. 


' WORKERS CROSS LINE 


The second, looking to improvement 
rather than maintenance of the status quo, 
is an arrangement for better west and east 
sectors. Thirty thousand Berliners live in 
the east sector and work in the west; 17,000 
live in the west and work in the east. 
Ninety-eight streets cross the border. Fifty- 
seven of them may be used by vehicles, all 
by pedestrians. 

Municipally, three agencies move back and 
forth—the subway system, the interurban 
elevated, and the sewage system. But there 
are separate heat, light, gas, bus, street car, 
police, fire, and telephone systems. West 
Berliners are warned not to use the elevated, 
however, because at points it leaves the east 
sector of the city and passes into the Rus- 
sion zone outside the city, and the care- 


traveling without authority, 
not have to be warned about the hazards of 
automobile travel. Were one to get a flat 
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tire in East Berlin, he would have to tele- 
phone his garage in West Berlin by a long- 
distance call via Leipzig and Frankfurt. 


“CITY. IN COUNTRY” 


West Berlin has some 7 square miles of 
parks, 30 square miles of forest or woodland. 
12 square miles of lakes and other water sur- 
face. It has been called the “City in the 
Country.” It might seem small hardship 
that the city’s 2,100,000 inhabitants are de- 
nied by the Soviets access to the beautiful 
areas beyond the city limits. 

But Senator Lipschitz, a Socialist, says 
that one of the most inhuman measures 
the Russians have taken has been the dental 
of kitchen gardens beyond the city limits to 
some 40,000 workers’ families. These modest 
vegetable plots used to be a prime source 
of sustenance to the workers’ families. 

“That is what the ‘state of workers,’ as 
they call themselves, has done to the work- 
ers on this side,” he says. 


Last Speech in the House of Representa- 
tives of Hon. John A. Burns, of Hawaii 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the members of the op- 
position who met in the inner sanctum so 
often, let me say I formed during that 
proceeding the very highest admiration 
for the distinguished Delegate from Ha- 
waii. Not only that, I can truthfully say 
that it was because of this admiration 
for you and the love you had for Hawaii 
that final passage of Hawaiian statehood 
was obtained. Many people from my 
area of the country supported statehood 
for Hawaii. I can say that it was the 
gentleman's leadership, his sagacity, his 
ability to look ahead, more than any 
other factor that led to the overwhelming 
victory for statehood for Hawaii. 

Delegate Burns, I want you to know 
when you visited in my home last 
year you formed a great friendship there 
among the press and among the people of 
my district and the deep Southland that 
will go with you and your great State as 
long as you live. I feel sure that those 
people, those friends whom you met, are 
with you here tonight, and in speaking 
for them, I wish you well in any under- 
taking you might pursue, and hope you 
will some day represent the great State 
of Hawaii in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Let me say further that Mrs. Dorn 
joins me in wishing for you and Mrs. 


Burns the very best. 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I thank the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and may 
I make this observation to him. I do 
not know of any people in America who 
are not fair and just. I do not know 
of any part of the United States that was 
actually opposed to the admission of 
Hawaii into statehood. Maybe some of 
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them did not understand the facts as well 
as others did, but no one was opposed. 
There was no ill will from anybody in 
the United States toward the people of 
Hawaii, As for southern support for 
statehood, I point out that the Honorable 
James T. Morgan, of Alabama, did every- 
thing possible to make a Hawaii a State 
instead of a Territory in 1900. The Hon- 
orable Henry Larcade, of Louisiana, was 
the chairman of the committee making 
the first favorable report on statehood, 

The gracious hospitality of the people 
of your district, Mrs. Dorn, and yourself, 
and the genuineness of your friendship 
will always be remembered by my as- 
sistant, Dan Aoki, and myself. 


West Berlin Sustained by Hope of 
Becoming Capital of Reich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the second in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article 
appeared in the Providence Evening Bul- 
letin, of July 1, 1959, and is entitled “West 
Berlin Sustained by Hope of Becoming 
Capital of Reich”: 

West BERLIN SUSTAINED BY HOPE or BECOMING 
CAPITAL OF REICH 
(By Eäward J. Milne) 

BERLIN.—AI that keeps West Berlin going, 

Western observers here believe, is the distant 
of becoming once again the capital 
of a reunified Germany. 

This frail hope is sustained not only by 
the security guarantees of the Western 
Powers but by the political and economic 
policies of West Germany. 

Although it is isolated in East Germany 
and not a geographical part of the Federal 
Republic, it has been declared a state of the 
Republic, and its capital. The last West 
German presidential election was held here 
in 1954 and now, despite growls out of East 
Berlin and Moscow, Parliament has convoked 
the electoral college to elect the next Presi- 
dent here Wednesday as a major gesture of 
loyalty to the city. 

Economically, the city is propped up at 
every point by the actions and policies of 
the Federal Republic. While West Berlin is 
West Germany's biggest industrial city, it 
constitutes only about 314 percent of West 
Germany's industrial capacity. At the end 
of World War II its manufacturing capacity 
had shrunk to 15 percent of prewar levels, 
recovery did not get fairly underway until 
1950, and the city remains a drain on the 
ba ae IM sec Germany, 

's trade is chiefly with West 
Germany, from which it imports about 5 bil- 
lion marks ($1.19 billion) worth of goods 
annually and to which it exports only about 
4 million marks ($952 million) worth. A 
billion-mark deficit in the city government 
is made up by direct grants by the Federal 
Government, and that has the effect of fi- 
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nancing the city’s deficlt in the balance of 
payments. i 

(Maybe the Federal Republic ought to do 
more, On the lawn outside the tax office 
in one of the boroughs here is a statue of 
two pelicans—"greedy birds,” Berliners ex- 
plain. And their nickname for a heroic 
statue of a nude athiéte is “The Last Tax- 
payer.” ‘You see,” they say, he has lost 
everything.“) 

American occupation authorities feared 
in November last year that the Soviet ulti- 
matum would have a dampening effect on 
West Berlin’s economy. But the Federal 
Republic stepped in in December with tax 
concessions to stimulate commercial con- 
struction and industrial plant and equip- 
ment outlays, and West German business- 
men put on a special campaign to increase 
purchases from West Berlin factories. 

As a result, unemployment has continued 
to drop—it is now between 6 and 7 percent 
of the labor force—and new orders are up 
between 10 and 16 percent over a year ago. 
American economists are a little nervous, 
however, because savings deposits, up 
steadily from 1950 through the fall of 1958, 
leveled off in November and have drifted 
down since then. The drop is not signifi- 
cant statistically, they say, but the fact 
that the upward trend has stopped may 
be. 

The East Germans have been threatening 
a new blockade of West Berlin to show their 
displeasure over a new presidential election 
here. Almost everything the city eats, 
wears, and otherwise uses must be brought 
in—about one-third of it by 10,000 trucks a 
month, one-third by about 400 freight trains, 
one-third by about 600 barges. 

The estimate here is that the city could 
survive a new blockade 6 months to a year 
without an airlift, but the emphasis is on 
“survive.” Industrial and export activity, 
which hardly existed in 1948, could be 
ruined. 

Since American high policy is to assert 
the West's right of land access to West 
Berlin, U.S. officials here talk only guardedly 
and reluctantly about the possibility of sus- 
taining the city’s economy through a new 
airlift. 

“Can you keep the economy going through 
an airlift?” one was asked recently. 

“If you had a big enough airlift,” he 
replied. f 

But the fact is that a big enough airlift 
is probably impossible. In 1948, when it was 
only a question of keeping the city from 
being starved out, the U.S. Air Force con- 
trolled Templehof Airdrome, Hitler’s master- 
piece in the center of the city, handled 
about two-thirds of the traffic. Its facil- 
ities were saturated by the job, and so were 
those of the alrports in the French and 
British sectors. Airport capacity has not 
been increased since, and so the turnaround 
and reloading problem implicit in trying to 
keep an export-by-air trade alive seems in- 
soluble. 

Meantime, Berliners graze sheep and mow 
hay on the grasslands between Templehof's 
landing strips and hope the problem won't 
come up. 

Meantime, too, a fame burns in Bismarck 
Square in commemoration of the East Ger- 
man uprising of June 17, 1953, and the vic- 
tims of the Russian tanks that crushed it. 
It is to burn until the day of German unity 
arrives. 

“We hope the gas lasts,” West Berliners 
say wryly. 

Diplomats are divided on whether con- 
cessions offered to the Soviets by the Weat 
at Geneva represented a retreat from the 
steadfast position on Berlin assumed last 
November or a shrewd maneuver to prove 
to the world that the allies are fairminded 
and conciliatory. 
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West Berliners are happy that no reduc- 
tion of the Western Powers' 11,000-man 
garrison force was proposed. Any consider- 
able reduction might be disastrous to civilian 
morale, they feel, on the ground that it 
would be considered the first step on the 
West's way out of Berlin. 

If the allies’ offer to limit the garrison 
to its present size is renewed when the for- 
eign ministers reconvene, West Berliners 
Teel the allies should be careful to avoid a 
rigid ceiling that would let the Russians 
demand, say, that two lleutenants go home 
for every two that come in. That would 
give the Russians a veto over the allies’ clear 
rights of occupation, West Berliners feel, 
and set a precedent for Soviet control of the 
free city in other respects. 

One of the allies’ proposals at Geneva was 
for a limitation on propaganda and subver- 
sion. Here again the West Berliners sound 
a warning signal. The West's most powerful 
voice in eastern Europe today is a 300,000- 
watt radio station, six times more powerful 
than any In the United States, which the 
U.S. Information Service operates out of 
West Berlin. Known as Radio in American 
Sector (RIAS), it is largely operated “by 
Germans for Germans.” For West Berliners 
it Is a local radio station. For East Ger- 
mans it is a strong link with the free world. 

The Russians and the East German Com- 
munists keep up incessant attacks upon it, 
coupling it with agents provocateurs and 
bridge blowers. American officials of RIAS 
contend that nothing proposed at Geneva 
would mute this voice. But West Berlin 
officials say that RIAS would be the first 
on the Russians’ list of what must go if any 
limitation on propaganda were not drawn 
specifically to protect it. 

West Berliners believe careful conditions 
would have to be set on the proposal to 
transfer control of access to West Berlin 
from the Russians to the East German Peo- 
ple's Pollce. They don't care whether Rus- 
sians or East Germans man the check points 
as long as it is clearly stipulated that re- 
sponsibility for access without let or hin- 
drance remains with the Russians, 


Motorists’ Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a thoughtful and valuable sugges- 
tion for promoting highway-safety prac- 
tices comes to us from England by way 
of the Tyler (Tex.) Morning Telegraph. 
On August 15, 1959, that newspaper 
printed an editorial entitled “Motorists 
Prayer,” regarding a suggestion by the 
Reverend Vyvyan Watts-Jones, of Staf- 
fordshire, England, for a motorist’s 
prayer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MOTORISTS’ PRAYER 

Much has been said and written on the 
subject of “practical religion," meaning put- 
ting faith into practice in everyday life as 
well as within the sanctuary and on other 
ceremonial occasions, 
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Such a consideration probably caused an 
English minister to suggest that prayer 
might be the answer to the problem of keep- 
ing safety on the highways these days. 

The Reverend Vyvyan Watts-Jones, of Staf- 
fordshire, wants every driver, before he starts 
his car engine, to spend 10 seconds in prayer. 

He has devised the following prayer, which 
he asks motorists to copy and paste on the 
dashboard: 

“Help me, O God, as I drive, to love my 
neighbor as myself, that I may do nothing 
to hurt or endanger any of your children. 
Give to my eyes clear vision, and skill to my 
hands and feet. Make me tranquil in mind 
and relaxed in body. Deliver me from the 
spirit of rivalry, and from all resentment at 
the actions of others, and bring me to my 
journey's end.“ 


McGraw-Edison Sets Example of Civic 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
matter about which I think we all agree 
is the importance of Americans keeping 
themselyes well informed about vital 
issues and taking an active part in their 
Government. This is not a new prob- 
lem, but something new has happened 
in recent months in the way of a reme- 
dial approach to this situation which 
deserves laudatory comment. 

Businessmen, who once placed a 
“hands off” label on politics, because of 
its controversial aspects are now actively 
encouraging participation in civic af- 
fairs. A leader in this field is the Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co., of New York, spear- 
headed by the former New Jersey Gov- 
ernor, Charles Edison, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. President, the example set by this 
company was the topic of a recent edi- 
torial which was published in the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union Leader. I ask 
unanimous consent that this fine edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McGraw-Epison SHOWS THE War 
A sterling example of civic responsibility 
been set for all American businessmen 
by the McGraw-Edison Co., of New Tork. 
newspaper frankly believes the com- 
Pany, through action of its board of directors, 
led by former New Jersey Gov. Charles Edi- 
son, has provided the answer to that peren- 
nial question one hears from the lips of 
countiess American businessmen— But what 
can I do to effectively combat communism?” 

One answer, we feel, is to follow the fine 
example set by MeGraw-Edson: Appoint a 
committee on public affairs and authorize 
that committee to take effective action to 
inform executives and employees of the com- 
pany on current events and movements 
which may be either helpful or detrimental 
to that society which permits these same 
business organizations to survive and prosper. 

Here is how McGraw-Hdison accomplished 
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that task. On August 21, 1958, the board of 
directors adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, That the president be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of not less than 
three or more than five members to be known 
as the Committee for Public Affairs; that the 
function ot this committee shall be (a) to 
keep the company informed as to govern- 
mental or pressure group actions inimical to 
the preservation of our form of government 
as set forth In the Constitution (b) or to the 
preservation of the concept of private prop- 
erty, and free competitive enterprise or (c) 
that are hostile to the best interests of the 
company and its stockholders. Further, that 
the committee may cooperate with, or take 
an active part in, activities designed to safe- 
guard the matters referred to, with due re- 

to legal restriction on company activi- 
ties in this field.” 

The committee has operated with great 
effectiveness, publishing a monthly confiden- 
tial newsletter describing movements detri- 
mental to company interests; a monthly 
bulletin devoted exclusively to State and 
Federal legislative matters; and sending sam- 
ple copies of Human Events, National Re- 
view, American Opinion, the Freeman, and 
other such periodicals to interested parties, 
The committee also advises its constituents 
of books it feels are especially pertinent; 
recommends activities to be carried out with- 
in the community by its constituency, and in 
general serves as an information center for 
company employees. 

This newspaper has examined copies of 
the McGraw-Edison newsletter and bulletin 
and we frankly believe they are the finest 
of their type we have seen. We feel certain 
that local firms desiring to put this program 
into effect in our community will find the 
McGraw-Edison Co. eager to lend a helping 
hand. 


Duluth Befriends British Seaman—Even 
in Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
every once in a while something happens 
which makes one realize how much 
genuine goodness there is in this world. 
All too often these acts of mercy, kind- 
ness, and compassion go unnoticed. 
Fortunately, the editors of the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune did notice an act 
of friendship and kindness which took 
place in Duluth, Minn, 

I am sure that Duluth is all the better 
because of the good deeds of some of its 
citizens. There is nothing which makes 
a day brighter or a life more meaningful 
than an act of kindness. Indeed by 
helping others we help ourselves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Duluth Befriends Brit- 
ish age e pan be printed 

the A dix o e RECORD. 
ert TANE no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
Aug. 16, 1959] 
DULUTH BEPRIENDS BRITISH SEAMAN—EVEN IN 
DEATH 

Dutt wr. We are only a small dot on a 

yery large-scale map,” read the letter from 
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Middleton-on-the-Wolds, Driffield, York- 
shire, England. “To us, Duluth, then, was 
another dot on a big map of the world. Now 
we regard it as part of us—with our son, 
Peter, there among so many friends.“ 

Peter Dixon, 21, was 2 Britisher, the second 
son in a family of five who grew up among 
the rolling hills of Yorkshire. He was de- 
termined to go to sea. At home, his mother 
kept marking the map where his freighter, 
the Deerpool, was due. The last marking on 
the map will forever be Duluth. 

In the warmth of a mid-June day, the 
young sailor went for a swim in the Duluth- 
Superior Harbor, He dived in, and never 
came up. His three companions swam deep, 
trying to find him. Harbor authorities were 
called. 

For days, the area was dragged. The mas- 
ter of the Deerpool delayed his sailing date. 
Finally, the freighter could wait no longer. 
Next day, Peter Dixon's body was recovered 
from Superior Harbor. 

That much was a.news item, brief, and 
saddening. But the understanding hearts 
of Duluth people who never knew Peter 
Dixon wrote another chapter. 

The shipping line’s agent in Duluth called 
the New York office of the company, Soon, 
from. London, came a phone call to Mrs. 
Dorothy Dixon, the young sailor’s mother. 

In an hour, Middleton heard that Peter 
had drowned in some far-away place called 
Duluth. Only 300 people live in that York- 
shire village. Everyone knew the boy and 
his family. ‘ 

The shipping line had offered to fly Peter's 
body to New York, where the Deerpool could 
then take it home. The Dixons talked into 
the night about that. Why not give the lad 
peace? 

“Could you please find an Anglican church 
and have services for our boy there?“ Mrs. 
Dixon asked. “It seems right to us.“ 

The Reverend John Hildebrand, rector of 
St. Paul's Episcopal church in Duluth, was 
called. Would he conduct the services at 
Crawford chapel for this boy? There were 
no relatives, no friends of the sallor. 

“Perhaps some of you would care to attend 
the services tomorrow,” Rector Hildebrand 
told his congregation the next Sunday. “We 
hope you will.” 

Over that weekend, Jim Crawford, at the 
mortuary, received several phone calls from 
Great Lakes seamen. 

“Are they going to take care of this fellow 
right?" asked one. “We'll get together and 
do what we can. We didn't know him, but 
we figure what it would be like if this hap- 
pened to us in some foreign port. A guy 
would need friends.” 

Next afternoon, Peter Dixon had more 
than 100 friends. 

“If I died right now, I wouldn't have such 
people,” Jim told me. “There were men 
and women from every section here. Some 
of the old families were represented. Three 
British girls who became GI brides were here, 
Parents of boys who were killed in Britain, 
or in flying from British bases in World War 
II came by.” 

The front of the chapel was banked with 
flowers from strangers. The mourners heard 
the words of Mr. Hildebrand. Then the 
procession of cars moved to Forest Hill Cem- 
etery. Jim Crawford's staffmen were pall- 
bearers. 

“Some 75 people came out to the grave- 
side,” Crawford remembers. “It was a mov- 
ing thing. We see many funerals, but this 
was unique. You’d think all those people 
had known young Dixon.” 

With the group was a woman who phoned 
her florist later that day. 

“I want to be sure there will be flowers to 
mark that boy's grave,“ she said. “Will 
you see to it, please? The friendship I've 
seen today ls something that ought to stay 
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green. Keep a plant, or flowers, on that 
grave from now on.” 

The next day, in that tiny Yorkshire vil- 
lage, memorial services were held for Peter 
Dixon. 

“Everybody knows everybody and our little 
church was packed,” Peter Dixon’s mother 
wrote. 

Winging across the Atlantic, at that mo- 
ment, were letters from the strangers who 
had attended the young sallor’s funeral and 
burlal. A packet of pictures, taken by Jean 
Basgen, Duluth photographer, showed the 
Dixon family what had happened. Here were 
the faces of unknown friends, come to give 
friendship to the boy they never knew. 

Every one of those letters is bringing an 
answer from Mrs. Dixon. To Mr. Hildebrand 
she wrote: 

“My husband and I wish to thank you for 
writing so quickly and sympathetically. All 
we ever expected was official information 
of Peter's burial. Instead we have been 
overwhelmed with kind letters from you and 
American and English residents of Duluth. 
They have helped lighten our load. 

“Peter was our second son. We have been 
very proud of our fine healthy family. 

“We always knew before where Peter would 
travel. I followed his movements from 
maps.“ 

That distant dot on the very large map, the 
city at the head of the seaway, is far, far 
more than that to everyone in Middleton- 
on-the-Wolds. 

It is a wonderful place where understand- 
ing yee befriend a stranger—even in 
deat 


Hon. John A. Burns, of Hawaii 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I just want to 

add to the words already spoken in trib- 
ute to the statesmanship of the gentle- 
man who has so ably represented Ha- 
wall during his period of service here. 
I think the tribute which has been paid 
already is one that could be echoed many 
times over on this floor, without dis- 
agreement by anyone, 

I would like to add one word of per- 
sonal appreciation of Jony Borns, not 
so much as a statesman or legislator, 
but as a man. In service with him on 
the committee and in friendly visits out- 
side the committee room I have been 
deeply and profoundly impressed by the 
qualities of the man, by his breadth of 
vision, by his simple and kindly humility, 
and humanity, by his gentleness and 
sweetness of character and by the very 
manly way in which he has accepted a 
tough e in a truly impressive ca- 
reer and has with very good ce, I 
think, confronted the en soe 
Burns continues to speak with genuine 
friendship of the people of Hawaii, as 
well as of the colleagues he served with 
here in the House. 

I know that what has happened is 
merely an interruption, and we hope of 
very brief duration, in a ed 
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public career. I hope and trust that the 
gentleman will once again return to 
Washington to serve his Nation ably in 
the future as he has in the past. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. I thank the 
gentleman. 


“Howdy, Hawaii” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at 4 p.m. today, Hawaii will join this 
indissolvable Union of indestructabie 
States. Speaking for the Lone Star 
State, I would like to extend a warm wel- 
come. 

This new State has a long tradition of 
Democratic self-government and will be 
a valuable member of the United States, 
leading our growth in new areas and di- 
rections. I was privileged to be a co- 
sponsor of the bill which admitted it to 
the Union. 

In the language of the islands, “Aloha, 
Hawaii,” or, in the language of my State 
of Texas, “Howdy, Hawaii.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor» an article from the New York 
Times for Wednesday, August 19, 1959, 
entitled “Hawaii Will Join the Union 
Friday,” and an article by Elsie Carper 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for Wednesday, August 19, 1959, 
entitled “Ceremony at White House at 4 
P.m.—Hawaii Becomes 50th State Friday 
When President Signs Proclamation.” 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times, August 19, 1959] 
Ha wart WILL JOIN THE UNION Famay—Presi- 

DENT To PROCLAIM ENTRY OF SOTH- STATE 

AND SHOW DESIGN or New FLAG 

WASHINGTON, August 18.—Hawali will be- 
the Union's Soth State at 4 p.m., Friday. 

At that time President Eisenhower will 
sign the official proclamation. His press 
secretary, James C. y. announced to- 
day that the President would fly back from 
his farm in Gettysburg for the ceremony. 

Mr. Hagerty said that the President would 
also disclose on Friday afternoon the design 
of the new 50-star flag of the United States. 
It will not be flown officially, however, until 
next July 4. 

The proclamation will clear the way for 
the new State’s two Senators and one Rep- 
resentative to take their seats in Congress. 
But formalities may delay that step a few 
days. 

Buder the rules, no Member can be seated 
unless he shows a certificate of election. 
The new State government of Hawall can- 
not issue the certificate untl it comes into 
existence formally on Friday. 

A cable from the Hawali government to 
Congress might serve as a temporary sub- 
stitute for the certificates, allowing the three 
new Members to be sworn in Friday. But no 
one at the Capitol today was sure they 
would be here by then. 

INVITED TO WHITE HOUSE 

The Senators elected in Hawaii last month 

were Hiram L. Fonc, Republican, and OREN 
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L. Lone, Democrat. Dart. K. INOUYE, a 
Democrat was elected to the House. 

Mr. Hagerty said today that all three 
would be invited to the White House on 
Friday. 

Hawaii will have its own ceremony at the 
same hour—10 am, Hawallan time. Pre- 
siding there will be William F. Quinn, the 
Republican who won an upset victory for 
Governor. 

The three Hawallan Members of Congress 
will take office just in time to take part in 
what seems likely to be a sharp battle over 
civil rights near the end of the session. In 
both the Senate and the House civil rights 
advocates are pressing for action before ad- 
journment. 

The new Senators from Hawail, with its 
mixture of oriental and western racial 
strains, will unquestionably add a little 
weight for civil rights legislation and against 
any southern delaying tactics. This has 
been one factor in the general southern 
opposition to Hawallan statehood in past 


years, 

The lineup in the Senate after the new 
Members are seated will be 65 Democrats 
and 35 Republicans. In the House, it will 
be 283 Democrats, 153 Republicans and Iva- 
cancy. 

Permanent law fixcs the number of seats 
in the House at 435, but the acts admitting 
Alaska and Hawali gave them one Represen- 
tative each beyond that total. 

After the next census, unless the law is 
changed in the meantime, the number of 
House seats will drop to 435 again and others 
will have to lose seats to make way for Ha- 
wall and Alaska. Hawaii's population will 
probably entitle it to two seats. 

Alaska was admitted by Presidential proc- 
lamation last January 3. 


From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, Aug. 19, 1959] 
CEREMONY AT WHITE HOUSE AT 4 P M.—Hawatt 
Becomes 50TH ŞTATE FRIDAY WHEN PRESI- 
DENT SIGNS PROCLAMATION 


(By Elsie Carper) 

President Elsenhower formally will pro- 
claim Hawall the Nation's 50th State in 
ceremonies at the White House on Friday. 

Press Secretary James C. Hagerty said yes- 
terday the President will return to Washing- 
ton from his farm at Gettysburg to sign the 
proclamation at 4 p.m. 

At the same time he will issue an order 
designating a new 50-star flag. 

Hagerty sald the ceremony will be similar 
to the one held January 3 when the Presi- 
dent signed the proclamation admitting 
Alaska. He helped unfurl a flag with 49 
stars at the conclusion of that ceremony. 

The new 50-star flag will not become offi- 
cial until next July 4, the 184th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Officials invited to witness the historic 
ceremony will include the two Senators and 
one Representative elected by Hawall to rep- 
resent the islands tn Congress. 

Hawaii sent Hmam L. Fonc, a Republican, 
and Onxx L. Lons, a Democrat, to the Sen- 
ate, and Dan K. INOUYE, a Democrat, to the 
House. 

They will be able to take their seats after 
the Governor of the new State is sworn in 
and certifies their election. 

The Elsenhower- appointed Governor, Wil- 
Mam F. Quinn, a Republican, was elected to 
retain that office. He will remain in Hawaii 
and preside at a celebration to be held at 
10 a.m. Friday, Hawailan time, to coincide 
with the ceremonies at the White House. 

Signing of the proclamation on Priday will 
permit the State legislature to convene in 
special session a week from Monday, 10 days 
after Hawall officially enters the Union. : 

A commemorative 7-cent airmall stamp 
also is to be issued on Friday, the Post Office 
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announced. The stamp, printed in red ink, 
shows a Hawaiian warrior extending a lel 
of welcome to the star of statehood. 


Tribute to Michael Shimkin, Government 
Cancer Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr, President, it is 
always gratifying when a leading news- 
paper takes notice of the outstanding 
work of one of our Government's civil 
servants. 

In a recent issue of the New York Post 
an article by Barbara Yuncker about 
Dr. Michael Shimkin tells the story of 
this remarkable man. 

It was my privilege to travel with 
Dr. Shimkin this past year during our 
visit to the Scandinavian countries and 
the Soviet Union. Dr. Shimkin is a 
highly respected scientist and doctor. 
His work in the field of cancer research 
has earned for him a fine reputation. 
I know Dr. Shimkin not only as an out- 
Standing scientist, but also as a good 
friend and neighbor, I was delighted to 
See the article in the New York Post. 
It tells of Dr, Shimkin’s background and 
of his tremendous contribution to the 
fleld of medical research, particularly in 
the field of cancer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

MICHAEL SHIMKIN, GOVERNMENT CANCER 

FIGHTER 
(By Barbara Yuncker) 

“The thing we Americans have got to learn 
Is that the Russians aren't 9 feet tall. But 
they're not 3 feet tall, either. They're just 
Our size.” 

That's Michael Boris Shimkin, M-D., can- 
cer specialist, expert on Russia, enthusiast 
for international medicine, talking about 
Sputnik and about Soviet medicine. 

The tart and voluble Dr. Shimkin epito- 
mies a species of bureaucrat new to our age 
Of science, the specialist little known to the 
public whose expertese lies behind the official 
Pronouncements. 

Shimkin was adviser-interpreter to Hunknr 
Houmpnrer a fow months ago when the Sen- 
ator proposed an International Health Year 
to Nikita Khrushchev. 

When the Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee called recently for a world- 
Wide campaign against cancer, it was the Na- 
tional Cancer Institutes Biometrics Branch, 
Of which Shimkin Is chief, that supplied the 
data. (Biometrics applies the tools of sta- 
tistics to the problems of biological sciences.) 

If the currently stymied bill for interna- 
tional medical research, within the National 
Institutes of Health, gets pried loose and 
passes the House (it has Senate approval un- 
der the shepherding of Alabama's LISTER 
HL), the zeal of public servants like Shim- 
Ein will rate a large vote of thanks, 
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What kind of man Js this scientific civil 
servant? For one thing, he gives the lie- 
direct to the cliches about Government time- 
servers and patterned thinkers. His opinions 
fairly crackle, with no apparent awareness of 
sacred cows. 

On catching up with the Russians, for ex- 
ample: “The trouble is our Government 
wants instant science. And science to them 
is hardware, military hardware. They think 
by pouring out money they'll get results, 
like pouring hot water on Instant coffee. 
They're just not oriented to human values 

et.“ 

á On an International Health Fear: It's a 
great idea, a wonderful thing. But don't be 
under any illusions. Some nations will op- 
pose it because it is against their leader's 
self-interest to have a healthy educated peo- 
Not everybody buys our happy doc- 
trine.” 

On the level of Soviet science: They're 
ahead on rockets, generally a bit behind in 
medicine, perhaps a dozen years. We've 
made such tremendous strides in financing 
research.“ He stresses the word financing.“ 

On our posture before the world: “We've 
let the Russians steal our revolution. If we 
finally lose, that may be why.” 

On smoking and lung cancer: “They keep 
saying it hasn’t been proved and talking 
about all those smoking mice which didn't 
get lung cancer, Well, maybe mice just 
don't know how to smoke too well; maybe 
it’s the puff that does it. If the mice had 
got cancer the tobacco industry would have 
said it only proved mice shouldn't smoke. 

“They threw a lipstick off the market be- 
cause it produced lesions on the backs of 
mice. Mice don't use lipstick but most of 
us accept the fact that if it irritates mouse 
skin, it’s an irritant. You can go around 
the circle both ways.” 

Shimkin completes this comment with 
a cross between a chuckle and a snort. He 
smoked heavily for 25 years, gave it up 5 
years ago when the statistical reports started 
coming in, 

Shimkin, a round-faced jovial man of 46, 
was born in Tomsk, Siberia, and became an 
adopted California at 11, having spent the 
intervening years mainly in Java. He has 
kept his Russian but his once-fluent Dutch 
got lost in the middle of his efforts to learn 
English and German. His English is excel- 
lent and totally unaccented. 

Despite his exotic background and the in- 
ternational ramifications of his professional 
life, he describes his Chevy Chase, Md., 
homelife with his schoolteacher wife, Mary, 
in slick magazine terms. 

His hobbies, he says, are chauffeuring the 
kids around and mowing the grass. A subur- 
ban husband is a, yardman with sex 
privileges.” 

The “kids” are 19-year-old Peter, a pre- 
med student at Brown; Ann, going on 16 
and a high school senior, and Philip, 7, a 
pencil-and-crayon artist whose interest in 
illustrating has just shifted from cats to the 
Civil War. His creations decorate his father’s 
office walls in Silver Spring, Md. 

Amid Sbimkin's concern with particular 
bits of research (he has nearly 150 published 
scientific papers in his bibliography), the 
NCI official pursues two glant goals: the war 
on cancer and the fight for international 
understanding. 

“I like what I am doing.“ he says. “Any- 
body who has any part in fighting cancer has 
a job as great as landing on the moon. 

“But important as cancer may be and as 
important as landing on the moon may be, 
the most important thing is how human 
beings get slong with human beings. Man- 
kind can live with cancer—though we hope 
some day he won't have to—but he can no 
longer live with international war.” 
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NATO's Specialists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the third in a series of articles 
by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washington 
correspondent for the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin of Providence, 
R. I., concerning his recent tour of the 
NATO countries, This article appeared 
in the Providence Journal of July 8, 
1959, and is entitled “NATO's Spe- 
cialists”: 8 


NATO's SPECIALISTS 
(By Edward J. Milne) 

Vrerona—Both north and south of the 
Alps, the U.S. Army in Europe has highly 
specialized forces ready for action if NATO 
finds itself in the war-by-miscalculation that 
is the only kind of war our commanders 
seem to expect. 

GUERILLA WARFARE 

Not far from Munich, for example, is the 
otherwise unidentified headquarters of a 
tough bunch of paratroopers newly trained 
in guerilla warfare with the mission of aiding 
and abetting revolt in the satellites. The 
guerillas are part of the U.S, 7th Army, 
the Nation’s major contribution to NATO 
land forces. Headquartered at Heidelberg. 
the 7th claims to keep 50 percent of its 
men combat-ready in 30 minutes, 35 per- 
cent ready in 2 hours, and only 15 percent 
on leave or on pass. 

Again, this ancient northern Italian city 
is the headquarters of the U.S. Army in Eu- 
rope's Southern European Task Force. A 
short helicopter hop away across the hilly 
vineyards that lie between the Alps and the 
Po, the Army’s first oversea missile command, 
the task force's fighting arm, is in readi- 
ness at Vicenza to give atomic fire support 
to the Italian Army. It has formed the 
U.S. Army’s first “sky cavalary“ and has just 
completed. in June, the training of two 
Italian battalions in the use of Honest John 
rockets that also can carry atomic warheads. 

ITALIAN MISSILEMEN 


Col. Melville B. Coburn, boss of the missile 
command, tells the story of the creation of 
the Italian units. It goes back, he says, to 
1954, when US. military advisory groups 
throughout the NATO area and the Pentagon 
in Washington were studying the possibili- 
ties of the forces of other nations taking 
over some of the Americans’ commitments. 

Political questions had to be answered 
first. Would the US. State Department 
agree? Would the Italian Government 
agree? It was not until the summer of 1958 
that all agreements had been reached, for 
the Itallans had to wrestle with tooth-and- 
nail opposition from the Communists to a 
United States-Italian collaboration in the 
atomic weapons field. 

Once the agreements were reached, Colonel 
Coburn says, the Italians did a magnificent 
job.” They “practically drained their artil- 
lery of men who could get security clearance 
and do the mathematics. They finally as- 
sembled a training cadre, some of whose men 
had learned their English in prison camp in 
the last war.“ 


The training began in January of this year, 
was completed in June, and the Italian units 
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are now “operational in the Italian Army,” 
with “probable” commitment to NATO if 
war comes, 

MATTER OF MOTIVES 


With the formation of the Italian bat- 
talions, the Ist U.S. Army Missile Command 
lost its own two Honest John battalions. 
The United States controls the atomic war- 
heads, the Italians now having only the con- 
ventional ones. 

Maj. Gen. John P. Daley, commander of 
the task force, is a little impatient with ques- 
tions about the Italians’ fighting qualities. 
He has studied Italian military history, he 
says, and he points out that before the 
Italians broke at Caporetto in World War I 
they “fought 12 great battles and lost a mil- 
lion men.” That they later reformed on the 
Piave was “almost a miracle,” he says, and 
goes on: 

“I've served with French, Dutch, Korean, 
British, and others. I'm convinced that men 
will fight as long as they have something to 
fight for. In World War II, the Italians 
weren't fighting for anything. I don't think 
their hearts were in it. Now they have got 
something to fight for. And every time they 
turn out another Fiat they ve got something 
to fight for.” 

The Honest John rocket, with a range of 
15 miles, is a modern fire support weapon 
described as “amazingly accurate within a 
few hundred yards.” Retained by the Ist 
U.S. Army Missile Command are two bat- 
talions of Corporal guided missiles. Colonel 
Coburn says it would be a waste of time to 
train the Italians in the use of those more 
sophisticated 75-mlle-range weapons. 

In the first place, it has taxed the Italian 
resources of skilled manpower to form the 
Honest John units. In the second, and 
more important place, the Corporal, he says, 
is obsolescent if not obsolete. The Corporal 
is like a woman driver. It either goes all 
out or slams to a dead stop. It will either 
be right back on the target or 100 miles off 
in the wrong direction. It was formerly 
called the WAC Corporal.” 

Colonel Coburn would like to have his 
battalions armed with the newer, lighter, 
more accurate, and less expensive Sergeant 
missiles of the same range, but General 
Daley says that the arrival of the Sergeant 
on the Italian front “If not in the dim fu- 
ture, is not tomorrow, elther.” He says this 
would be “a lovely place,” too, for Pershing 
500-mile missiles but knows of no plans to 
place them here. 

Besides its Corporal units and their se- 
curity forces—one US. infantry company and 
one company of crack Itallan Alpin! troops— 
the Ist U.S. Army Missile Command has a 
company of engineers and its unique sky 
cavalry company. Budget cuts have recently 
whittled down both outfits. 

DEMOLITION EXPERTS 


The engineers are trained In atomic demo- 
lition. Their wartime job, with Italian 
acquiescence, would be to blow up mountain 
pass invasion routes. 

The sky cavalry is a target-finding unit 
equipped with planes, helicopters, radar, and 
other modern means of telling the rocket and 
missile groups what to shoot at, and where. 
Teams of 6 to 12 men can be flown in low 
behind enemy lines by helicopter or dropped 
ay 3 to radio back target informa- 

Are not these men expendable? 

“We hope to recover them,” Colonel Co- 
burn says, either by helicopter or by haying 
them work their way back across the moun- 
tains. They're good, and they’re tough. In 
training, they’ve worked their way back past 
screens of Italian police and Italian tr 
and they've all got back undetected after 
many days in the cold.” 

There are many other examples of coopera- 
tion between U.S. and Ttallan forces here. 
But General Daley observes: 
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“I am completely conscious that we could 
have the best military command in the world 
and still be worthless if we did not get along 
with the Italian people. I think we are 
accepted and generally well liked. We cer- 
tainly work at the job. We try to be part 
of their community family and help them 
all we can. The headquarters company here 
has in effect adopted an orphanage. Our 
worst headache is automobile accidents. If 
you kill somehody in one, you've lost 
friends.” 

SYMBOL OF POWER 

Colonel Coburn has a complimentary ob- 
seryation about the presence here of the 
Southern European Task Force. 

“Hardiy a day goes by,” he says, “that 
SETAF doesn’t appear in the Italian papers. 
There is hardly a person north of Rome that 
doesn’t hold SETAF symbolic of U.S. atomic 
power and Italian national security. The 
6th Fleet's planes may have 100 times the 
atomic power of our missiles and rockets, 
but up here they don't see the 6th Fleet.“ 
The 6th roves the Mediterranean. 

If the time comes, he says, when it seems 
advisable to put US, intermediate range bal- 
listic missiles into Italy, the Italians will 
have their answer to protesting Communists, 

They will say.“ he says, that SETAF al- 
ready has atomic missiles, so why the fuss? 
It makes no practical difference whether 
those missiles are 75 miles or 1,500, miles.“ 

A good deal of what one hears at task 
force headquarters sounds as if the prepara- 
tion is all for a bigger, flercer version of the 
ground campaigns of World Wars I and II. 
Colonel Coburn promptly concedes it. 

“None of this is applicable,” he says, “to 
all-out nuclear war. But life would be aca- 
demic then, anyway.” 


GOP Pressures for Punitive Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 30, 1959 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a good deal said in the 
press and on the House floor regarding 
alleged improper lobbying by representa- 
tives of labor. That there has been such 
lobbying there can be no question. Yes- 
terday’s letter by Mr. James B. Carey 
of the AFL-CIO has been greeted every- 
where by loud and indignant shouts of 
outrage. 

But there is another side to this coin. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to describe, not in 
my own words, but in the words of the 
chairman of the Republican Nationa] 
Committee, some of the highly improper 
pressures that were brought by the ad- 
ministration and the Republican Party 
to defeat fair and effective legislation 
and insure the adoption of punitive leg- 
islation in its place. 

It is not my desire to make unfounded 
allegations. I am merely going to place 
in the Recorp a newspaper interview 
with the chairman of the GOP National 
Committee. Chairman Morton's dis- 
arming frankness about administration 
manipulation has the undimmed virtue 
of complete frankness. At least there 
should be no doubt left about the type 
of lobbying which resulted in the vote of 
August 13. ° 
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The article is from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Saturday, 
August 15. It reads as follows: 

MORTON SUGGESTS FEDERAL INSTALLATION 

CLEARINGHOUSE 


Senator THRUSTON B. Morton, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, sees 
& need in the Eisenhower administration for 
a clearinghouse to review proposed closing 
of Federal installations. 

He said yesterday the party is trying to 
“get a setup, I don’t know whether it will 
be in the White House, or not, where if any 
installation has to be closed they will let 
somebody with political savvy look at it.“ 

“If the action can just as well wait until 
after an election, let us do that,” he pro- 
posed. 

But Morton urgently felt the need for 
such a clearinghouse Thursday, He said 
he was trying to persuade two Members of 
the House, both from labor districts, to 
support the administration’s labor bill. One 
declined flatly, claiming it would be “po- 
litical suicide.” The other reluctantly 
agreed. 

Before the day was over, Morrow related, 
an announcement was made that a Federal 
installation would be closed in the district 
of the Member who was supporting the bill 
and that a new installation would be opened 
in the other Member's district. 

“We got to that one just in time and got 
it straightened out,” he added. 


National Farm Safety Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under approval granted by the House I 
am including a timely statement deliy- 
ered by Mr, Maynard Coe, director of 
farm safety, National Safety Council, at 
& meeting of this organization held in 
Washington in July. Mr. Coe is a direc- 
tor of education for the prevention of 
accidents on the farms of our country. 
He is an authority on this subject matter. 
Mr. Coe is known for his leadership in 
the farm safety movement. His contri- 
bution to the cause of the prevention of 
accidents is immeasurable. His state- 
ment follows: 


Education in the principles of accident 
prevention for agricultural leaders and 
through them for the 20 million farm resi- 
dents is the essence of the work of the farm 
division of the National Safety Council. 
Farm safety is the responsibility of all agri- 
cultural agencies and leaders. The job to be 
done is so enormous that no organization, 
no matter how large, can do the job by itself. 
However, with all agencies and leaders that 
influence farm life, working together in be- 
half of accident prevention real results can 
and are being accomplished. 

Many agricultural organizations and agen- 
cles are cooperating. Each organization at- 
tacks problems or makes contributions it is 
best equipped to make, while the council 
Provides the machinery for cooperation and 
coordination. Thus, the farm division col- 
lects information from statistical bureaus on 
one hand and distributes it to eers and 
educational agencies on the other. The farm 
division enlists the support of farm-equip- 
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ment manufacturers in providing educa- 
tional films and materials and in turn dis- 
tributes such films and materials to other 
agencies and organizations. The farm divi- 
Sion secks out successful activities and dis- 
seminates information on the methods em- 
ployed. 

Cooperators in farm safety includes the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and other farmers’ 
organizations, the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, the farm-equipment in- 
dustry, the 4-H Clubs, the Future Farmers 
of America, State agricultural colleges, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, many com- 
Mercial organizations closely related to agri- 
culture, and other groups who desire to have 
& part in this important program that is 
basic to the welfare of agriculture. 

There are more than 500,000 4-H clubs in 
America, 10,000 FFA chapters, more than 
300,000 farm women's groups are organized 
throughout the United States. There are 
200,000 rural schools and there are approxi- 
mately 75,000 other rural organizations. To 
facilitate the cooperation of al these groups 
the farm division or the National Safety 
Council assists in the formation of State and 
local farm safety committees. Thus far 43 
States have established State farm safety 
committees, and in Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and a few other States, reductions in acci- 
dents have occurred annually since the for- 
Mation of these committees. Thus the pat- 
tern for making definite reductions in acci- 
dents is being established. 

The farm division recognizes, that an ade- 
quate farm safety program must include the 
development of safety techniques for the 
major jobs in farming, Farm equipment 
Manufacturers are doing splendid work in 
Safeguarding farm equipment, As practical 
Methods are developed additional safeguards 
will be adopted and the farm division will 
assist in the stimulation of farm people to 
make maximum use of all safety devices and 
equipment. Demonstrations and exhibits 
are required also and the farm division as- 
sists in the preparation of such exhibits and 
Other materials. 

A bimonthly publication, the Farm Safety 
Review, is published to inform and aid agri- 
Cultural leaders. Special publications such 
as program manuals and discussion outlines 
Aro produced, fortnightly releases to agricul- 
tural colleges and others are provided, reg- 
Ular news releases to newspapers, feature ar- 
ticles for magazines, and periodic mailings 
ot radio material are prepared and distrib- 
Uted by the farm division, 

National Farm Safety Week (July 20-26) 
is a publicity springboard which mobilized 

an unusual degree the public educational 
facilities of the Nation in behalf of farm 
Safety. 

The farm division recognizes that farm- 
ing is a family proposition and that it is 
imperative therefore that all members of the 
farm family be made safety conscious. This 
includes recognition of the danger spots 
around the farm, what constitutes major 

» what are the dangerous practices 
in the handling of machinery and livestock, 
how children can be safeguarded, what are 
the risks in the use of electricity, efficiency 
in fire prevention, up-to-date knowledge of 
first ald, and a host of other items. The 
farm division maintains intensive efforts 
With Federal, State, and local extenson or- 
Banizations and individuals and with voca- 
tional agricultural and home economic 
Schools as well as with the 4-H Clubs and 
farm women's groups. It promotes farm 
Safety contesta for youth groups, for farm 
Publications, for radio stations to stimulate 
more and better work against accidents. It 
Provides awards and recognitions for those 
doing the best job. 

The farm division is constantly adding to 
the materials that are available. These are 
not only instructional, but includes also in- 
Spirational materials to assist in the carry- 
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ing out of farm safety programs by organi- 
zations and others. 

Cooperation is extended toward the farm 
safety specialists who are leaders of farm 
safety in their respective States. Assistance 
to agricultural colleges also constitutes an 
important phase of the work of the farm 
division. Other work includes the setting 
up of more unified plans for safety in vari- 
ous agricultural contests, the development 
and stimulation of research in farm safety, 
adequate testing and proving grounds for 
safety devices. 

The farm division is alert to the ever pres- 
ent need of expanding the program to in- 
clude needs as they develop, thus giving 
leadership and coordination to the entire 
movement. Through its leadership the farm 
safety movement is making its contribution 
to the permanent progress and welfare of 
agriculture. 


Discussion of Dangers to Mankind of 
Biological and Chemical Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a press 
release issued today, relating to an ex- 
ceedingly important conference of sci- 
entists at Pugwash, Nova Scotia, The 
release reads as follows: 

PucwasuH, Nova Scorta, August 21, 1959.— 
Twenty-five of the world’s leading scientists 
will gather in this simple seaside community 
next week to discuss the dangers to man- 
kind of biological and chemical warfare. 
Sponsor of this nongovernmental meeting, 
the fifth in a series initiated in 1957, will 
again be Pugwash-born American industrial- 
ist, Cyrus Eaton. The four earlier sclen- 
tific session, which were concerned with the 

of nuclear war, have 3 
with la the groundwork for sum- 
mer’s ee celan Geneva understandings. 

The Pugwash Conference of International 
Scientists on Biological and Chemical War- 
fare, as the new private meeting is desig- 
nated, runs from August 24 to 30 and in- 
cludes participants from both sides of the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Represented 
will be approximately" 60 percent of the 
world’s population. 

Purpose of the latest conference, as 
planned by the Pugwash continuing commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Lord Bertrand 
Russell, is to “examine the potentialities of 
biological and chemical warfare, both as 
weapons of mass destruction and as factors 
in increasing international tensions through 
the possibility of smaller countries produc- 
ing such weapons.” 

Members of the committee, in addition to 
Nobel Laureate Russell, include top sci- 
entific minds from the United States of 
America, United Kingdom, and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, prominently iden- 
tified with such noted institutions as Great 
Britain's Cambridge University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Johns Hop- 
kins University, University of Illinois, and 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

Topics to be discussed by the Pugwash 
participants range from use of communica- 
le diseases as biological warfare se theo- 
retical possibilities of disease agents pro- 
duced through guided mutations, and po- 
tentialities of chemical weapons such as 
internal and external visicants, incendiary 
substances, and physiological poisons. 
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eee will meet in the paradoxically 
modern new Pugwash District High 
School, while being housed in Eaton's cen- 
turies’ old family home, now familiarly 
known as Thinkers Lodge, ss well as in 
comfortable ancient neighboring homes of 
the quiet community's leading citizens. The 
Pugwash population of 500 will be increased 
at least 10 percent by members of the con- 
ference and associates. 

Pugwash’s original scientific meeting took 
Place in July 1957 at the combined instance 
of Eaton and Lord Russell, the renowned 
British» mathematician and philosopher, 
The two started laying plans for such a con- 
ference with the late world famous physicist, 
Albert Einstein, shortly before his death. 
Subsequent symposia have been held under 
the Pugwash name at Lac Beauport, Quebec, 
and in Austria. In turning from nuclear 
perils to the threat of biological and chemi- 
cal warfare, Lord Russell's continuing com- 
mittee stated, “Some scientists believe the 
destructive potentialities of biological and 
chemical warfare are now even greater than 
those of nuclear warfare. Others disagree, 
Whatever the true position, an authorita- 
tive statement on this subject 18 certainly 
of the utmost importance particularly in 
view of the tight secrecy which it is sur- 
rounded by the governments concerned. 
Biological warfare, even if not so dangerous 
as nuclear warfare, could be of great 
nuisance value in wars between small na- 
tions. In the present state of the world, 
this might easily lead to global conflict,” 

The statement points out that “the Pug- 
wash movement deals with all consequences 
of science that may affect the fate of man, 
It is quite possible that the potentialities 
of biological warfare may radically after the 
conditions necessary for the establishment 
of stable peace.” 


Mr. President, we shall be wa 
for the observations made and the con- 
clusions reached by these 25 scientists 
on this general subject, which is of such 
vital importance to the future welfare 
of mankind—namely, biological and 
chemical warfare and what we can do to 
bring reason to bear, before it is too late, 
by bringing to an end the danger that 
any such war would ever be started. 

Mr. President, I ask that the release 
which I have read and these remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


Mediterranean Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article 
appeared in the Providence Journal of 
July 10, 1959, and is entitled “Mediter- 
ranean Patrol“: 

MEDITERRANEAN PATROL 
(By Edward J. Milne) 

Asoagp U.S.S. “Inraerm.”—Give a map of 
Europe a quarter turn clockwise and the 
continent's peninsula character becomes 
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strikingly plain—along, in the Navy's 
opinion, with the necessity of controlling the 
waters around it. 

A big part of the job of controlling the 
Mediterranean’s 2,000-mile sea flank of Eu- 
rope has been assigned to the U.S. 6th Fleet. 
A big part of the 6th Fleet’s job is done by its 
Attack Carrier Striking Force, consisting of 2 
large carriers, 2 to 3 cruisers, and 20 de- 
stroyers. 

One of the carriers at present is U.S.S. 
Intrepid, which—according to one’s point of 
view—is either a miracle of modern sea war- 
fare or a beat-up old tub. 

At any rate, she's a gallant veteran of the 
Pacific in World War II, when she took both 
torpedo and kamikaze hits. She went into 
mothballs in 1946, came out In 1954 fitted 
with steam catapults to allow her to launch 
the ever bigger and heavier planes; 2 years 
later, she was fitted with an angled deck to 
increase her plane recovery capacity. Now 
she can launch and take back all but the 
biggest of the Navy's retaliatory strike 
atomic bombers, and some of those she does 
handle can carry any weapon we have. 

Her air group today varies all the way 
from the fighter bombers, jet and prop, to 
all-weather supersonic fighters firing guns 
or missiles to helicopters for sea rescue duty 
that can pull a ditched pilot out of the 
water and put him on deck in 6 minutes. 

While it ceaselessly prowls the Mediter- 
rean, the 6th Fleet is based on the east coast 
of the United States—Newport, Norfolk, and 
80 on. It has no major dependence on south- 
ern European ports, although its ships con- 
stantly visit them on good-will missions, 
because It is supplied by the oilers, refrigera- 
tor ships, and other supply vessels of its own 
service force. 

Depending on whether her planes are nu- 
clear-loaded or conventionally armed, the 
6th is ready for all-out war, if that is what 
comes, or brush-fire war. The fleet has re- 
ceived an estimate from the British, old ten- 
ants of the Mediterranean, that from 750 to 
1,000 merchant ships a day, not counting 
countless fishermen, ply the Mediterranean. 
Every one of these shows a return on radar, 
and that, the Navy thinks, would give the 
Russians one devil of a job trying to identify 
the 6th’'s widely dispersed units. 

“The memory of Pearl Harbor,” says the 
6th Fleet, Is still with us,” and that, plus 
training needs, is the reason the fleet is con- 
stantly churning the Mediterranean's blue 
waters at 600 to 700 miles a day and its car- 
riers’ planes are so much aloft. On June 29, 
for example, Intrepid shot 61 planes into the 
skies in day and night exercises, setting a 
new monthly record of 1,504 sorties and 
bringing the total of sorties since conversion 
to angled deck to 35,891. . 

Officers of Intrepid and the 6th Fleet have 
been briefing newspapermen on the missions, 
capabilities, and problems of the fleet. The 
missions are plain enough and agreed upon— 
to join the U.S. Strategic Air Command and 
United States and other NATO tactical air 
units in Europe if the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe calls for a counterstrike 
against hundreds of Russian targets; to wage 
conventional warfare in support of national 
policy; 1.e., handle localized outbreaks; and 
bolster the confidence of Turkey, Greece, and 
ey ee a, ee southern anchor, 

ut capabilities and b "i 
thine alee problems are some 

‘There's the problem, being fought at high- 
er levels in Washington, of — carriers nae 
the Navy. 

“Why do we need new carriers?” one brief- 
ing officer asked. “Because the majority we 
have now are of World War II vintage. Their 
hulls are fast approaching the point of over- 
age. Maintenance costs are approaching 
operating costs. In addition, as aircraft in- 
crease in speed and size, we need larger 
launching and recovery areas. The Russians 


` re-enlistments on board." 
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don't use second-line aircraft, and we can't 
afford to.“ 

Intrepid’s engineering officer, a hard- 
bitten, zealous and obviously sincere com- 
mander, said 60 percent of the equipment 
below decks should be replaced or renewed. 
Intrepid will be into the yards soon, 
he said, but a lot of what needs doling to her 
won't be done because of shortage of both 
money and skilled personnel. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that a Navy 
board will find the ship is in no fit condition 
to go to war. It's true of 95 percent of our 
ships. Should the showdown come today, 
I wonder if we could count on all our car- 
riers.” 

Briefed, in turn, on this briefing, neither 
Intrepid’s skipper, Capt. Paul Masterton, nor 
Vice Adm. Clarence E. Ekstrom, commander 
of the 6th Fleet, endorsed it enthusiasti- 
cally. Said Captain Masterton: 

“I am sorry he made that remark. He is 
not competent to comment on the fleet or 
even on the combat capabilities of this ship. 
The record shows that we have made all our 
commitments.” 

Admiral Ekstrom responded in more gen- 
eral terms. 

“It is true,“ he said, “that we have lost 
ground in modernizing the fleet in the last 
few years. Korea was an extra charge, and 
because of it most of the destroyers, of World 
War II vintage, suffered maintenancewise. 
But we are in good shape and ready to go. 

“We would like to have new and better 
ships, radar, sonar, and so on. But it can- 
not all be done at once. The French air 
force in 1935-36 was the most modern in 
the world, but they had committed so much 
to it that by the time World War II started 
it was reaching obsolescence,” 

Besides ships, a Navy has sailors, and here 
there are problems, too. Cmdr. Malcolm W. 
Cagle, Intrepid's Washingtonwise executive 
officer, undoubtedly knows that the Navy has 
a little publication, “Facts About the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean,” which 
lists, among others, the fact that “Duty with 
the 6th Fleet is widely regarded as the best 
in the seagoing Navy.” 

“Our enlistment rate,“ Commander Cagle 
Said frankly, is not good. We have only 13 
(Intrepid has a 
ship's company of almost 3,000.) “These 
kids can’t take it, and you can't blame them. 
When we go to sea, they sometimes have to 
go for days without baths. They sleep in 
those old-fashioned tiered bunks. The heat 
down there is intense. There's almost no 
place for them to sit down to have a game of 
cards.“ 

Yet, there are things that make him proud 
of his boys. The Navy indoctrinates them 
with the idea that they are their country’s 
ambassadors in port and urges them to be- 
have themselyes ashore. They seem to be 
doing so. 

So far this year, Commander Cagle said, 
30,302 sallors have been ashore in Mediter- 
ranean ports, and there have been only 19 
shore patrol reports—“and 15 of the 19 were 
for fights at the fleet landing. The kids 
work like animals and live like animals, and 
we expect them to go ashore and behave like 
Little Lord Fauntleroys.“ 

But life aboard is no bed of roses, either, 
for Intrepid's officers. Sixteen- and 18-hour 
days, even longer, are common. There are 
times when Captain Masterton, no youngster 
any longer, is lucky to be able to nap 10 
minutes at a stretch in any 24-hour perlod. 

And, at fleet level, Admiral Ekstrom would 
be a lot easier in mind if he had his hunter- 
killer task force aboard at all times. Part of 
the Atlantic fleet, the hunter-killer force, 
consisting of a carrier, specialized air, and 
destroyers, is the 6th’s antisubmarine screen. 
Russian submarines and manned aircraft are 
deemed the greatest threat to the 6th Fleet's 
striking forces, i 
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“If things got warm it would take the 
hunter-killer group 7 to 8 days to get here 
from the east coast,” Admiral Ekstrom’s 
“We feel much better when it's 


Progress in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, few 
nations have had to struggle against such 
odds as has the Republic of Korea. Since 
its formation in 1948 that country has 
faced staggering economic problems, a 
bitter war, and the continued threat of 
annihilation from enemies to the north. 

When one considers the great burdens 
borne by the Republic of Korea, it is a 
wonder that it has been able to survive. 
But the amazing fact is that the Republic 
has not only survived, but it has been 
making significant progress, 

In the August 3 issue of Newsweek the 
noted foreign policy analyst, Ernest K. 
Lindley, reports on the encouraging de- 
velopments taking place in that country 
and on the strength and spirit of its 
people. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this article entitled 
“Korean Comeback” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

I have spoken out on certain actions in 
the Republic of Korea which were not 
compatible with a free society. Evidence 
of strong-arm tactics by the majority 
party cannot be excused or ignored. 

Yet despite such shortcomings, we 
must remember that the Republic of 
Korea has attempted to work within the 
framework of the 1948 Constitution, 
which is patterned in large measure after 
our own form of government. It main- 
tains a popularly elected assembly, its 
President and Vice President are elected 
by the people each 4 years, and its judi- 
ciary is an independent branch of the 
Government. 

The Republic of Korea strongly favors 
unification of Korea. It cherishes the 
hope that some day the whole of Korea 
will be united under a republican form 
of government. This is a hope which is 
shared by the people of all the free na- 
tions of the world. Communist-con- 
trolled North Korea stands as a threat 
to the freedom and independence of the 
Republic of Korea. It stands also as a 
symbol of the ruthless aggression and 
terrorist methods of the Communists. 

The Korean comeback, as reported by 
Ernest K. Lindley, involves much more 
than the struggle for achievement of the 
brave people of this tiny country; it 
involves also the worldwide struggle 
between the free world and the Com- 
munist bloc. The Republic of Korea is 
in the front line trenches, both literally 
and figuratively speaking, in this com- 
mon struggle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From Newsweek, Aug. 3, 1959 
Korean COMEBACK 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

Srovn.—tif all free Asians were as sturdy 
as the Koreans, the Communist offensive 
would be at a dead end. Not only naked 
force, but intimidation, beguilement, eco- 
nomic penetration, diplomatic trickery—all 
the devices in the arsenal of Red expansion- 
isni— would be obviously futile. 

Almost every able-bodied ROK youth does 
3 years of military service, for less than cig- 
arette money. The truce line is defended 
by 18 ROK divisions and 2 American (con- 
taining many Koreans), half on the front, 
half in reserve. Behind this line, the Re- 
public of Korea has risen from the debris of 
war and is making significant economic gains. 
Most of the damage to Seoul has been re- 
‘paired. Industrial production has risen 70 
percent in 4 years. Farm output has risen 
much less but has enjoyed two successive 
good crops. Per capita income is estimated 
at roughly U.S.$100, medium for free Asia. 
The standard of living is probably well 
above North Korea's, although the latter, 
with more resources and fewer people, is 
making industrial gains. 

Since mid-1957, inflation has been sub- 
Stantially checked. Bank deposits have 
Soared.. So have tax revenues—they are nine 
time what they were in 1953, when the truce 
Was signed. Good progress appears to have 
been made in curbing corruption and mis- 
use of American goods. Lt. Gen. Song Yo 
Chan, ROK Army Chief of Staff, has cracked 
down hard on thefts of military supplies. 
Pressure toward petty corruption was relieved 
last October by doubling Government sal- 
aries, both military and civilian. 

GOOD MANAGEMENT 

As long as it has a heavy military burden, 
the Republic of Korea must have large-scale 
ald. However, a ROK soldier costs only one- 
tenth as much to maintain as an American. 
In administering our general ald two special 
devices are used to good effect. One is the 

- Combined (American-Korean) Economic 
» Which allots funds and verifies their 
end use. The other is the aid contro! law, 
With prison penalties for misuse of aid 
Money. Relations between key Koreans and 
Americans, both civilian and military, are 
excellent. “We are like brothers, one Ko- 
Tean minister said to me. Men such as Song 
In Sang, Minister of Finance, and Kim Chong 
Yol, Minister of Defense, are highly esteemed 
by our representatives, 

The apparently everlasting President Syng- 
man Rhee (now 84) remains impatient to 
Unite his country, by force if necessary—al- 
though he knows the United States will not 
Permit the ROK to take any military initia- 
tive. He also remains implacably hostile to 
Japan. Japan has been sticky in its deal- 
ings with Korea and blundered in proposing 
to send to North Korea some of the Koreans 
now in Japan. But Rhee’s unwillingness to 
forget the old Japanese tyranny impedes a 
rapprochement that would serve the in- 

of both nations. 
BETTER PLANNING 

Internally, there is discontent with Rhee 
and his Liberal Party, and this is probably 
augmented by their tendency to use strong- 
arm tactics on their opponents. Next in line 
to Rhee as Vice President is a member of the 
opp Democratic Party, John M. Chang, 
Who lives in semiseculsion because of at- 
tempta on his life, Rhee’s own chances of 

g the national election next year are 
rated better than his party’s, if the choice 
is completely free. Democrats complain of 
ail sorts of discrimination, including press 
Curbs. They favor unification of Korea by 
Peaceful means only and differ with the 
ut on certain constitutional questions, 
But they seem to be no less friendly to the 
United States, 
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Korea still has unemployment and under- 
employment. It needs a well-coordinated 
economic program and more money for edu- 
cation, Our 1-year-at-a-time system of 
dishing out ald handicaps orderly develop- 
ment. A 5-year commitment would help 
Korea more and probably save money for us. 
Experienced Americans say that Koreans, 
given a chance, learn new skills as quickly as 
the Japanese. 

These are an intrepid people. Their se- 
vere war losses, in life and property, appear 
to have stiffened thelr spirit even more. 
They have both the will to fight if necessary 
and the ability, with our aid, to make their 
country a telling frontline illustration of the 
superiority of the free way of life. 


Thors for Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the fifth in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal of July 
14, 1959, and is entitled “Thors for 
Britain“: A 


THORS FOR BRITAIN 
(By Edward J. Milne) 


Lonpon,—Come all-out war, a United 
States-British team could blast back at 
Russia today with atomic ballistic missiles. 

Both U.S. Air Force Strategic Bomber 
Command and British Royal Air Force 
Bomber Command spokesmen say that on an 
emergency basis the Thor intermediate range 
ballistic missile, American-made and 
British-operated, is ready to be “fired in 
anger” if need be. 

Pour widely dispersed bases from East 
Anglia north almost to Scotland are nearing 
completion as Thor launching sites, and the 
British are expected to announce within a 
week or two just whén they will be fully 
operational. In the meantime, SAC says its 
training role should be compieted, and the 
British ready to take over lock, stock, and 
barrel, by next spring. The United States 
will retain control of the warheads. 

Thor is not an intercontinental missile in 
the commonly accepted sense, in America, 
of a 65,000-mile vehicle. But it becomes 
intercontinental, for all practical U.S. pur- 
poses, when shot from these islands. 

President Eisenhower and Harold Macmil- 
lan, the British Prime Minister, agreed in 
March 1957 that until Britain could produce 
her own, U.S.-built ballistic missiles should 
be stationed here tn the heart of the second 
most formidable NATO power. The British, 
overcoming strong antinuclear feeling, have 
pressed ahead with the job of base construc- 
tion and missile squadron training. 

The Thor-for-Britain program is probably 
unique in world political and military his- 
tory. For the first time the United States 
has supplied a friendly power with a major 
weapon before putting it to work in its own 
Armed Forces. For the first time, too, the 
United States is sharing operational control, 
and that at an eventual minimum, with 
another power. 
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“Mr. Thor“ in England. is Maj. Gen. W. H. 
Blanchard, Sac 7th Air Division Com- 
mander and principal American adviser to 
the RAF on the missile program. 

Scattered over the four Thor bases, he says, 
are 20 dispersed launching sites with three 
of the big birds“ on each. 

“So we are completely dispersed,” he says. 
“One bird on each location would be the 
optimum dispersal. But there never was any 
weapon system in the free world as com- 
Pletely dispersed. If you put in 60 more 
roe there wouldn’t be much of England 

b.“ 

Since ground was broken for the Thor pro- 
gram last year, construction of two of the 
four bases has been completed. In one of 
the two, the missiles have been installed 
and checked out; in the other, the installa- 
tion and checkout phase is about to be com- 
pleted. In both of these, RAF crews got 
thelr individual technical training in the 
States and are now completing their train- 
ing as crews here in England. 

To speed the process, while the third and 
fourth squadrons‘ base construction is being 
completed and the installation and checkout 
phase is underway, all individual and crew 
training is being given in the States so that 
the squadrons will be ready to take over 
Operationally as soon as construction and 
installation are complete. 

There is no room in these tight little 
islands for test firings of the Thor, and the 
first two RAF squadrons will be back in the 
States for that job in a few weeks. The two 
others will not be far behind. 

If the British made a big political deci- 
sion to go ahead with the Thor program, the 
Americans made a tremendous financial and 
physical effort to carry it out. Dollar figures 
are not available, but they can be sensed 
from a mere mention of SAC's Ballistic Mis- 
slle European Task Organization: a force of 
1,000 people, military and civilian, moving 
up and down the English countryside in 
trailers, managing construction and supervis- 
ing installation. The British met the cost 
of the launching pads and accessory con- 
struction. ` 

The Thor is roughly in the 1,500-mile 
range class. The British are working on 
their own IRBM, the Blue Streak, which will 
have a greater range than Thor — 2.000 
miles would be a serious underestimate,” 
they say—and could be fired from under- 
ground. They regard Thor as an addition 
to, not a substitute for, their retaliatory 
bombing planes. They offer no date on 
when their own Blue Streak may become op- 
erational, but when it does, they expect it 
to replace, not supplement, some of their 

aircraft, 


12 months, “provided we maintain the unity 
and strength of NATO,” there is “no likeli- 
hood of war at all.” 

But in any event, he says, “not at any time 
since the end of the war has the partnership 
of Britain and the United States in the mili- 
tary field been more intimate and effective 
than it Is today.” 

General Blanchard has been tn the atomic 
game since before the first bomb was dropped 
over Hiroshima, He says that by “scrambling 
everything we have,” meaning RAF, USAF, 
and technical representatives of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of Thor, Feltwell, the 
most advanced of the four bases in the 
English lowlands, has had the capacity since 
last December 31 to fire Thors should they 
have been needed as part of the first wave of 
all-out retallation. Today, he says, there is 
“reasonable emergency capability in any of 
these locations,” although the operation 
would “not be as fast and smooth as later 
on.” 

Each of the 4 Thor bases carries 15 of 
the missiles, and these in turn are scattered, 
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3 to a site, among the main base and satel- 
lite bases. Seventh Air Division training 
forces are fast disappearing from the scene 
at Feltwell, as they will be doing soon at the 
three other bases, and when the British are 
ready to take over, only skeleton U.S. crews 
will remain to maintain the warheads. 

These, under U.S. law, must remain in 
U.S. Air Force custody until the President 
releases them. General Blanchard says no 
one knows just when he might do so. Ina 
period of acute tension, when all the political 
signs pointed to the possibility of a major 
Russian thrust, he might do so well in ad- 
vance of actual attack alerts, General 
Blanchard says—2 or 3 days, perhaps, or a 
week. 

But even then, U.S. control would be com- 
plete up to the moment of decision to fire. 
The “two key” makes this possible. 
The British have the key that starts the 15- 
minute countdown for launching a Thor. 
But sometime within the first 12 minutes of 
the countdown, a US. “authentication 
officer” would have to turn the second key or 
there would be no lift. 

This two-key system is the ultimate satis- 
faction of American atomic energy law re- 
quiring U.S, control over its nuclear weapons. 
In a nation with an atomic capability of its 
own, such as Great Britain has, the arrange- 
ment has suffered some unpopularity po- 
litically. 

But as a practical military matter, RAF 
Bomber Command people treat it lghtly. 
They can hardly conceive of a situation in 
which the British would want to unleash a 
nuclear counterattack and the Americans 
would not, or vice versa. 

In any event, what is important to them, 
however, is the mere existence of these sleek, 
powerful birds roosting in eastern England. 
For the British, like the Americans, believe 
that the more symbols the West displays of 
instant and overwhelming retaliatory power, 
the less likely are the Russians to risk chal- 
lenging it, 


A Legislature for American Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, students from 390 member 
schools of the United States National 
Student Association will meet from Au- 
gust 24 to September 3 at the University 
of Illinois. Their National Student Con- 
gress will mark the 12th anniversary of 
the United States National Student As- 
Sociation; the congress will also be a 
clear-cut demonstration of student re- 
sponsiveness to challenges. 

The congress, called the Nation's 
most significant student meeting, will 
offer workshops on issues ranging from 
“International Awareness on the Cam- 
pus” to “Higher Education and the 
Federal Government.“ The students will 
try to predict “The Goals and Directions 
of Higher Education.” Their legislative 
committees will examine issues which 
show the wide range of United States 
National Student Association interests: 
First, The Student and the Educational 
Process; second, Human Rights and 
Academic Freedom; third, Student Self- 
Government; fourth, The Campus and 
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the Greater Community; fifth, Interna- 
tional Student Relations, 

The association president Robert R. 
Kiley, of the University of Notre Dame, 
put the purposes of the Congress suc- 
cinctly in his letter of greetings to dele- 
gates: “By acting as a legislature for 
American students on all United States 
National Student Association campuses, 
congress delegates also have constructed 
a basis for the development of national 
programs of lasting importance, while 
functioning as the only unified voice for 
the American student community.” 

Mr. President, the voice of our stu- 
dents is an important one, particularly 
at a time when we are asking our educa- 
tors whether we can meet the challenge 
of future competition with nations that 
do not educate as we educate, that do 
not permit the freedom of thought which 
we permit. 

An answer to those who ask that ques- 
tion is provided in part by this Congress 
and by the activities of the USNSA within 
the past year. 

In the 12 months since the last Na- 
tional Student Congress the USNSA has 
completed these programs: í 

Campus consultations. USNSA staff 
members haye traveled to over 150 mem- 
ber and nonmember campuses, providing 
local student leaders with help in evalu- 
ating their own performances and in 
improving their liaison with their coun- 
terparts in other areas of the country. 

Completion of the first year of the 
student responsibility project, a major 
innovation in educational programing 
financed by a $25,000 Ford Foundation 
grant, and involving experimental pro- 
grams on 15 pilot campuses and in 2 
pilot regions. The responsibility project 
stressed three areas: student responsi- 
bility in college teacher recruitment, 
student responsibility in counseling and 
tutoring, and better utilization of exist- 
ing educational resources. 

A series of four summary publications 
are now in preparation. 

A southwide student conference on 
human relations, which brought together 
150 southern student leaders from No- 
vember 28 through 30 at Pfeiffer College 
in Meisenheimer, N.C. A result of sug- 
gestions from the area’s student leaders, 
the meeting was designed as an open 
conference stressing discussion and solu- 
tion of problems, 

A student editors’ conference on inter- 
national news coverage, cosponsored 
with the Overseas Press Club of America. 
Approximately 120 student editors and 
60 club members met at the club head- 
quarters in New York City on March 13, 
14, and 15. 

The association has recognized the 
importance of understanding among na- 
tions. Among their 1958-59 interna- 
tional programs were these: 

Participation in the International 
Student Conference, held in February in 
Lima, Peru. As a member of the Inter- 
national Student Conference, USNSA 
was one of 66 national unions of students 
represented. 

A long-term academic exchange agree- 
ment negotiated by representatives of 
USNSA and the Polish National Union of 
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Students. Two American students now 
are enrolled in Polish universities under 
the terms of this exchange, with one 
Polish student attending the University 
of Michigan and one more scheduled to 
arrive in September. 

Contributions for academic scholar- 
ships for 12 Algerian refugee student 
leaders have been secured, with the pro- 
gram now in operation. 

USNSA’s foreign student leadership 
project entered its fourth year of opera- 
tion, with special scholarships provided 
for 16 foreign student leaders from un- 
derdeveloped areas. The students spent 
a full academic year on selected Ameri- 
can campuses with reduced study loads, 
in order to study the structures and 
operation of American campus organ- 
izations. 

The seventh International Student 
Relations Seminar. Fifteen outstand- 
ing student leaders have been selected 
from member school applicants for an 
intensive 9-week seminar in interna- 
tional student relations, now in progress 
at USNSA's international commission 
office in Cambridge, Mass, 

The students elected as officers for 

the 1958-59 year are individuals who 
apparently have a deep awareness of 
individual responsibility. These officers 
are: 
Robert R. Kiley, 23, president. He 
served as student government vice presi- 
dent in 1957-58, after graduating with 
honors from the University of Notre 
Dame where he was named outstanding 
student. 

Diane Hatch, 20, executive vice presi- 
dent, will be a senior at Brigham Young 
University in 1959-60. At Brigham 
Young, she was a student government 
officer for 3 years while taking a pre- 
medical course. She also served as 
chairman of USNSA’s Utah region for 1 


year. 

Willard Johnson, 23, international af- 
fairs vice president. He served as 1957- 
58 educational affairs vice president, the 
position he won at the 10th National 
Student Congress after serving as 
UCLA’s student body president. 

Reginald H. Green, 23, educational af- 
fairs vice president, is a former Whitman 
College newspaper editor and is now a 
graduate student on leave from Har- 
vard University. 

Fred Werner, 22, student government 
vice president, is a graduate of Trinity 
College where he was campus newspaper 
editor. 

James J. Harrington, 20, student af- 
fairs vice president, graduated in June 
1959 from St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn, where he was student body 
president, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp messages of encouragement 
received at the August 1958 congress 
from government and leaders. To give 
further indication of the importance of 
this confederation of. student govern- 
ment of colleges, I ask, too, for unani- 
mous consent to have printed the names 
of member schools and members of the 
National Advisory Council of the U.S. 
National Student Association. 
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There being no objection, the messages 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MessacGrs RECEIVED IN AVGUST 1958 

Dwight D. Bisenhower, President of the 
United States: 

“To all attending the llith National 
Student Congress, I send greetings. The 
young men and women now studying in 
American colleges and uniyersities are shar- 
ing in a great democratic heritage. With 
renewed dedication to the principles of free 
inquiry and the disciplne of truth, I am con- 
fident that your deliberations will add to 
both the vitality and the stature of Amerl- 
can higher education. 

“Best wishes for a memorable congress.” 

RIc Ran Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States: 

“It is a pleasure to extend greetings to the 
delegates and guests attending the llth 
National Student Congress. 

“During this past academic year the at- 
tention of the Nation has been fixed as never 
before on the subject of education not only 
in the public schools but also in our colleges 
and universities. More than ever we realize 
that education determines our social, cul- 
tural, moral, and economic progress and may 
even decide whether this land shall remain 


“The National Student Association and its 
Members have willingly entered into efforts 
to improve the quality of our schools and 
colleges and have also carried the story of 
the importance of education throughout the 
land. By its serious purpose and dedication 
to the ideals of democracy it has served a 
real function in our society. 

“With every good wish for a most suc- 
cessful convention.” 

Rauru W. YarBoroucH, Senator, Texas: 

Texas is proud of the part her students 
have played in the founding and continued 
Browth of the National Student Congress. 
Believing that an educated citizenry is the 
Only true safeguard of a democracy, I have 
Coauthorized the National Education Act of 
1958. Having implicit confidence in the 
youth of America I extend my warmest con- 
Sratulations to the congress and urge you 
to push your leadership of American college 
Students to the end that our people will be 
the most enlightened in the world. Give to 
Student bodies a tone of nobility and dedi- 
Cation to the great challenge which encom- 

us on every side. God be with you.” 

Robert B. Meyner, Governor, New Jersey: 

“My best wishes to the officers and dele- 
Bates of the U.S, National Student Associa- 
tion on the occasion of your 11th congress. 

m about our schools cannot be car- 
Tied on as if education is unrelated to the 
Kind of society we have created on this con- 
tinent and which we want to cherish and 
improve. In the worldwide conflict which 
We have come to describe as the cold war, 
the moral amor of a people dedicated to 
freedom, individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment, may in the long run prove to be the 
most important strength in our national 
arsenal. 

“Our reach sometimes exceeds our grasp. 

Often, perhaps, we fall to measure up 
to the best that is in us. Nevertheless, as a 
People, we do stretch out our hands to raise 
Our practice to our precept. We believe 
everyone deserves an equal chance, Fur- 
thermore, we believe that people deserve 
more than one chance. A single fallure is 
never final, Our concern is with the person 
on whom we place the ultimate value. We 
encourage truth to compete with error in 
the market place of debate and discussion, 
8 that a free people enlightened by 
S RON can tell thé difference between the 
eat and the counterfeit, between good and 
1 The record of American students act- 
ng through USNSA over the past decade 
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indicates that our faith has not been mis- 
placed. 

“May your discussions and resolutions of 
this next week be fruitful to yourselves and 
your colleges and instructive to us, your fel- 
low citizens.” 

NATIONAL Apvisory COUNCIL OF THE U.S. Na- 
TIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


Wallace M. Alston, president, Agnes Scott 
College. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, United 
Nations. 

John Ciardl, poetry editor, Saturday Re- 
view. 

John Cogley, staff administrator, the Fund 
for the Republic. 

Christine Y. Conaway, dean of women, 
Ohio State University. 

James M. Debbs, president, Southern Re- 
gional Council, Inc. 

Rev. T. M. Hesburgh, C.S.O., president, 
University of Notre Dame. 

Russell Kirk, editor, Modern Age, 

Robert H. Shaffer, dean of students, In- 
diana University. 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College. 

Harold E. Stassen. 

Howard E. Wilson, dean of the School of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

O. Meredith Wilson, president, University 
of Oregon. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD OF THE U.S. Na- 
TIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Charles W. McCracken, dean of student 
personnel services, Trenton State College. 

Mr. Paul McMinn, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Phil Berry. 

Mr. Philip H. DesMarais, executive vice 
president, St. Mary’s Dominican College. 

Prof. Warren Ashby, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, 

Dr. Gordon Klopf, visiting professor of edu- 
cation, Columbia University. 

Mr. James Lewis, vice president, University 
of Michigan. 

Carl M. Grip, dean of men, Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Kathryn L. Hopwood, dean of students, 
Hunter College. 

Dr. Charles Gadaire, dean of students, 
American International College. 

Three hundred and ninety colleges and 
universities, with a total enroliment exceed- 
ing 1,300,000 students, constitute the US. 
National Student Association. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIA=- 
TION MEMBERSHIP, AUGUST 1959 


California-Nevada-Hawali: Immaculate 
Heart College; Los Angeles State College; 
Mount St, Mary's College; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; University of California, Los 
Angeles; University of Hawaii; University of 
Southern California; Whittier College: 
Church College of Hawaii; Chaminade 
College. 

Carolinas-Virginia: Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege; Averett Junior College: Belmont-Abbey 
College; Bennett College; Bridgewater Col- 
lege; Claflin College; Clemson Agricultural 
College; Columbia College; Converse Col- 
lege; Davidson College; Duke University, 
Women's Student Government, Men's Stu- 
dent Government; Fayetteville State Teach- 
ers College; Furman University; Greensboro 
College; Hampton Institute; Hollins College; 
Lenoir Rhyne College; Lynchburg College; 
Mary Baldwin College; Mary Washington Col- 
lege; North Carolina College; North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Engineering; 
Queen's College; Randolph-Macon Women’s 
College; Flora McDonald.College; South Car- 
olina State College; Salem College; Sweet 
Briar College; University of North Carolina; 
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University of South Carolina; Winthrop Col- 
lege; Wofford College; Women’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Limestone College. 

Great Northwest: Cascade College; Central 
Washington College of Education; Eastern 
Washington College of Education; Maryhurst 
College; Reed College; University of Alaska; 
University of Portland: University of Wash- 
ington; Washington State College. 

Great Southeast: Agnes Scott College; 
Barry College; Clark College; Morehouse Col- 
lege; Morris-Brown College; Savannah State 
College; Shorter College; Spring Hill Col- 
lege; University of Miami; Florida A. & M. 

Great Southwest: Arkansas AM. & N.; 
Arkansas A&M; Dillard University; Houston- 
Tillotson College; Oklahoma City University; 
Our Lady of the Lake College; Phillips Uni- 
versity; Southern University; Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; Southwestern 
Untversity: St. Mary's of the Dominican; 
University of Oklahoma; University of 
Texas; Xavier University; Wayland Baptist 
College. 

Tilinois-Wisconsin: Illinois State Normal 
College; Augustana College; Barat College of 
the Sacred Heart; George Williams College; 
Lakeland College; Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege; Mt. Mary College; Mundelein College; 
National College of Education; North Park 
College; Northwestern University; Rockford 
College; Roosevelt University; Rosary Col- 
lege; Southern Illinois University; Univer- 
sity of Chicago; University of Illinois; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison; University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Wright College; Shi- 
mer College. 

Iowa-Nebraska: Briar Cliff College; Cen- 
tral College; Iowa State College; Simpson 
College; State University of Iowa; University 
of Dubuque; Wartburg College; Nebraska 
Wesleyan College; Westmar College. 

Kentucky-Tennessee; Berea College; Bell- 
armine College; Carson-Newman College; 
Centre College of Kentucky; Fisk University; 
George Peabody College; Georgetown Col- 
lege; Kentucky State College; King College; 
LeMoyne College; Maryville College; Naza- 
reth College; Siena College; Southwestern at 
Memphis; Transylvania College; University 
of Louisville; Vanderbilt University; Pike- 
yille College; Tennessee Wesleyan College. 

Mason Dixon: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; College of Notre Dame of Maryland; 
Coppin State Teachers College; Dumbarton 
College of the Holy Cross; Howard Univer- 
sity; Maryland State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg: Maryland State Teachers College, Tow- 
son; Morgan State Teachers College; Trinity 
College; University of Baltimore; Washing- 
ton College; Wesley College. 

Metropolitan New York: Brooklyn College; 
Barnard College; CCNY, Baruch Day; CCNY, 
Baruch Evening; CCNY, Main Day; CCNY, 
Main Evening; College of New Rochelle; Co- 
lumbia College, Columbia University; Ford- 
ham School of Education; Good Counsel Col- 
lege; Hunter College, Bronx; Hunter College, 
Park Avenue; Long Island University, C. W. 
Post; Manhattan College; Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart; Marymount 
College, New York City; Marymount College, 

; New York University (Heights); 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Queens 
versity, Long Island; St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Long Island; St. John’s University 
College; St. Joseph's College; Sarah Lawrence 
College; Yeshiva College; Long Island Uni- 


versity, Brooklyn; Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. 
Michigan: Kalamazoo College; Bay City 


Junior College; Central Michigan College; 
Flint Junior College; Ferris Institute; Hope 
College; Marygrove College; Mercy College; 
Michigan State University; Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology; University of 
i E Wayne State University; Alma 

lege. 

Minnesota-Dakotas: Augsburg College; 
Bethel College and Seminary; Carleton Col- 
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legs; College of St. Benedict; College of St. 
Catherine; College of St. Teresa; College of 
St. Thomas; Concordia College; Dickinson 
State Teachers College; Gustavus Adolphus 
College; Hamline University; Huron College; 
Hibbing Junior College; Macalester College; 
North Dakota Agricultural College; South- 
ern State Teachers College; St. John's Uni- 
versity; St. Mary's College; University of 
Minnesota. Duluth; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Yankton College. 

Missourl-Kansas: Bethany College; Central 
Missouri State College; Cottey College; Col- 
lege of Emporia; Harris Teachers College; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; 
Lincoln University; Marymount College; 
Maryville College; Mount St. Scholastica 
Coliege; St. Benedict's College; University of 
Kansas; University of Kansas City; Univer- 
sity of Missourl; Webster College; William 
Jewell College. 

New England: Albertus Magnus College; 
American International College; Amherst 
College; Babson Institute of Business & 
Administration; Bennington College; Brad- 
ford Junior College; Brandeis University; 
Colby College; Colby Junior College; College 
of Our Lady of the Elms; Dartmouth College; 
Eastern Nazarene College; Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston; Bates College; Emmanuel 
College; Fisher Junior College; Garland 
Junior College; Harvard-Radcliffe Graduate 
Council; Hillyer College; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Mitchell College; 
Mount Holyoke College; Mount St. Mary's 
College; Newton College of the Sacred Heart; 
Pembroke College; Quinnipac College-Rad- 
olle College; St. Joseph's College; Regis; 
Simmons College; Skidmore College; Smith 
College; Springfield College; State Teachers 
College, Framingham; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater; State Teachers College, 
Castleton; State Teachers College, Keene; 
State Teachers College, Salem; State Teach- 
ers College, Westfield; Trinity College; Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport; University of Maine; 
University of Rhode Island; Wellesley Col- 
lege; Wheaton College; Wheelock College; 
Worcester Junior College; Yale College; 
University of New Hampshire. 

New Jersey: College of St. Elizabeth; 
Douglass University; Drew University; Fair- 
leigh-Dickinson College; Jersey City Junior 
College; Jersey City State College; Mon- 
mouth College; Rutgers University; Rutgers 
Graduate Council; Rutgers South Jersey; 
Montclair State College; Trenton State Col- 
lege; Seton Hall University; St. Peter's Col- 
lege; Newark State College; Upsala College; 
Newark College of Engineering. 

New York State: Alfred Agricultural & 
Techneal Institute (of State University); 
Alfred University; Bard College; Canisius 
College; Clarkson Institute; College of St. 
Rose; Cornell University; DTouville College; 
Erie County Technical Institute; Harpur 
College; Hartwick College; LeMoyne College; 
Niagara University; Oneonta State Teachers 
College; Orange County Community College; 
Rochester Institute of Technology; Rosary 
Hill College; State Teachers College, Buffalo; 
State Teachers College, Cortland; State 
Teachers College, Fredonia; State Teachers 
College, New Paltz; State Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh; State Teachers College, Pots- 
dam; Union College; University of Buffalo; 
University of Rochester: University of 
Rochester, School of Nursing; Vassar Col- 
lege; Ithaca College. 

Ohio-Indiana: Antioch College; Ashland 
College; College of Wooster; Defiance Col- 
lege; Denison University; DePauw Univer- 
sity; Fenn College; Fenn College, evening 
session; Indiana University; John Carrol 
University; Muskinggum College; Oberlin 
College; Ohio State University; Otterbein 
College; St. Mary's College; Taylor Univer- 
sity; University of Notre Dame; Ursuline 
College; Western College for Women; Wil- 
berforce University; Wilmington College: 
Youngstown University. 
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Pennsylyania-West Virginia: Alderson- 
Broaddus College; Allegheny College; Al- 
lance College; Beaver College; Bethany Col- 
lege; Bryn Mawr College; Cedar Crest Col- 
lege; Chatham College; Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege; Dickinson College; Drexel Institute of 
Technology; Gannon College; Grove City 
College; Hershey Junior College; Immacu- 
lata College; Juniata College; Lincoln Uni- 
versity; Lycoming College; Mercyhurst Col- 
ledge; Mount Mercy College; Philadelphia 
Textile Institute; Rosemont College; St. 
Francis College; Seton Hill College; Sheppard 
College; Swarthmore College; Temple Uni- 
versity; University of Pennsylvania, Woman's 
Student Government; West Virginia Univer- 
sity; West Virginia Wesleyan College; Villa 
Maria College; Harcum Junior College; 
Waynesburg College; St. Joseph’s College; 
Moravian College; Muhlenberg College. 

Rocky Mountain: Colorado State College 
(of Education); Colorado Women's College; 
Loretto Heights College; Regis College: Uni- 
versity of Colorado; University of New Mex- 
ico. 

Utah: Brigham Young University; College 
of Southern Utah (of Utah State Univer- 
sity); University of Utah; Utah State Uni- 
versity; Weber College. 


Un-American Attempt To Intimidate the 
Congress of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr, KNOX. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written and said during the last few 
weeks about labor reform legislation, 
especially the Landrum-Griffin bill. I 
have received hundreds of letters, tele- 
grams, and postcards on this subject 
from all parts of the Nation. None of 
these contained a threatening tenor, ex- 
cept for the form letter I received this 
morning from James B. Carey, president 
of the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers. His 
threatening communication is a reflec- 
tion on the citizens of the United States 
and an un-American attempt to intimi- 
date the Congress of the United States. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include at this point in 
the Recorp my reply to Mr. Carey: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C, August 21, 1959. 

Mr. James B. CAREY, 

President, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Drin Mr, Caney: I have received your form 
letter of August 18 endeavoring to intimi- 
date me because of my favorable vote on 
August 13. 1959, in support of the Landrum- 
Griffin blll, which also was supported by 
President Eisenhower as well as by 303 of 
my colleagues out of the total membership 
of 436 In the House of Representatives. 

It is interesting to note that you have 
described this legislation as “a punitive and 
repressive measure.” This phrase character- 
izes the tenor of your letter. In my judg- 
ment your action constitutes a grave and 
intemperate misuse of the money of the 
rank-and-file of labor union members. By 
your ill-considered threat you are exposing 
the labor boss practice of the denial of the 
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basic rights and democratic processes of your 
union members. A threat from you is no 
more terrifying to me than would be a threat 
from Mr. Hoffa, although I believe even he 
would be inclined to use better Judgment 
than you have demonstrated. 

By your act you have caused me to realize 
more than ever that I was correct in voting 
for the Landrum-Griffin bill. I am sure my 
voting record has proven to my constituency 
that I am interested in individual rights and 
democracy more than in the concentration 
of power in the hands of big business, re- 
gardless of whether that big business be 
the management boss or the labor boss. 

The people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan will not yield to the un- 
thinking dudgeon of any labor leader when 
they are exercising the right-to mark their 
ballot in secret for the candidates of their 
choice, Similarly, I would not, and did not, 
yield to any pressures from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce, as you allege, when I cast my 
vote for the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

I have always supported legislation that 
would protect the rights of labor union 
members and would rid the unions of the 
practices of corruption, breach of trust, 
gangsterism, violence, and abuses of power. 
The political hoodlumism that you imply 
will be brought to bear against me does not 
dismay me, and I am sure it will not be 
persuasive with the thinking people of my 
congressional district. 

In order that my constituency may be 
aware of your activities I am sending a copy 
of your letter and my reply to all individuals 
on my mailing list. I respect the intelligence 
of the people whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and know that they too will realize 
more than ever the real need for the enact- 
ment of the provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Yours truly, 
Victor A. Knox, 
Member of Congress. 


United States Loses, Other Nations Win 
With Export Credit Guarantees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Members have expressed concern 
about declines in U.S. export trade. I 
have been particularly interested in the 
recent decline in U.S. trade with Asian 
countries. During 1958, U.S. exports to 
the Far East and south Asia dropped 24 
percent below the previous year—im- 
ports dropped 4 percent. We have 
grown so accustomed to having export 
surpluses it is unusual, to say the least, 
to see our exports and imports approach- 
ing a balance. In context, this recent 
decline follows an increase in exports to 
Asia of some 25 percent between the end 
of the Korean war and 1957. To some 
extent, the decline in exports to Asia 
since 1957 may be attributed to the cut- 
back in the volume of aid goods to such 
recipients as South Korea, Formosa, and 
South Vietnam. Another more recent 
factor is the increased energy with which 
other countries are developing Asian 
markets. 
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Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
today to discuss the many complex fac- 
tors affecting U.S. trade with Asia. I 
would, however, like to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to one aspect of the 
competition. A number of west coast 
exporters have expressed concern over 
the fact that foreign competitors are 
able to make the sale, often for the rea- 
son that the competitor is able to offer 
more attractive credit, both in terms of 
interest rates and period of repayment. 
He can offer these attractive terms of 
credit for the sole reason that many for- 
eign governments guarantee or insure a 
wide variety of export risks, including 
export credit. The U.S. investment 
guarantee program covers some risks. 
The Development Loan Fund provides 
reasonable interest rates and terms 
of payment for transactions through the 
Fund. The Export-Import Bank satis- 
fies the needs of still another type of 
transaction. There is a large gap, how- 
ever, placing many American exporters 
at a disadvantage. In this connection, 
I call attention to an editorial in the 
July 31 edition of Business International. 
The editorial describes in some detail 
this disadvantage to American export- 
ers. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unrrep States Loses, OTHERS Win WITH 
Export CREDIT GUARANTEES 

Are foreign competitors offering more at- 
tractive terms to oversea buyers than US. 
manufacturers are able to offer? This is not 
& new question. But the continuing deficit 
in U.S. international payments (suffered 
every year since 1950, except 1957) and the 
recent, serious drain on U.S. gold reserves 
make it imperative for the answer to be 
found now—and a course of action agreed 
Upon. 

It is oversimplification to assert that the 
United States is pricing itself out of world 
Markets. In many cases, in terms of quality, 
design, performance, appearance, and service, 
this is juet not so. But there is a great deal 
Of evidence that oversea buyers are swayed by 
foreign competitive credit terms which the 
US. manufacturer cannot match. In many 
Cases the buyer must have credit—or not 
buy at all. In some countries the govern- 
ment will grant foreign exchange only if 
the foreign seller offers credit. 

Many foreign governments provide export 
Credit insurance policies against a wide va- 
riety of both business and political risks. 
They include the risks of inconyertibility, 

lvency, protracted default, promotional 
losses suffered by the exporter, preshipment 
losses (if political erents prevent shipment, 
for example), catastrophe and other risks. 
These guarantees generally apply both to 
consumer goods and capital goods—and to 
short-term as well as long-term credits. And 
they make possible the lending of money by 
Private banks. 

Private banks provide most of the export 
credit for U.S. manufacturers, although 


normally this is done with recourse to the - 


US. supplier. But obviously U.S. banks can- 
not match the terms offered by foreign banks 
Which enjoy government-backed guarantees. 
While the Export-Import Bank actually 
lends money for export credit without re- 
course to the supplier, its loans (except for 
8 are confined to capital goods, Cred- 
ts to individual U.S. manufacturers are not 
Srered by Eximbank to countries in bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties. 
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EXIM HELP OF LIMITED VALUE 


Most of Eximbank's money has been used 
for developmental loans in countries suffer- 
ing balance-of-payments troubles—Indo- 
nesia, Argentina, Brazil and India, for ex- 
ample. And these developmental loans have 
been enormously helpful to U.S. capital 

manufacturers who otherwise would 
not be able to sell to these countries. But 
this does not mean that any US. capital 
goods manufacturer can get export credit 
to accommodate a customer in Indonesia. 
Far from it. It merely means that those 
U.S. manufacturers making certain specified 
goods for the special project in Indonesia 
which the Eximbank is financing may com- 
pete for the order, and if successful, get the 
credit. All others are frozen out. 

The Export-Import Bank has been holding 
conversations with private banks about of- 
fering limited guarantees against political 
risks in certain countries. But no program 
has yet been announced that would enable 
U.S. manufacturers to meet foreign compe- 
tition on even terms. 

Some bankers and manufacturers argue 
that the whole idea is unsound—that such 
guarantees underwrite financial mismanage- 
ment by foreign governments, or, more bru- 
tally, that they finance the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits of other countries. In re- 
sponse, proponents of export guarantees 
argue that no one can foresee the future, 
and that it could just as easily be said that 
life insurance companies underwrite un- 
healthy living. 

Whatever one's philosophy in this matter, 
the grim fact is that foreign manufactur- 
ers (including US. firms with plants over- 
seas) and their private bankers are protected 
against more risks, in more countries, and on 
more goods than are U.S. manufacturers. 
Here is a summary of export credit facilities 
and insurance schemes now operated by six 
foreign governments, 

The United Kingdom's Export Credit Guar- 
antee Department (ECGD) of the British 
Board of Trade offers the world’s most com- 
plete coverage of capital and consumer goods 
against all risks except loss from exchange 
fluctuation. Coverage is for up to 85 percent 
of less when due to insolvency or protracted 
default and up to 95 percent in all other 
cases. Terms are up to 3 years for consumer 
goods, 5 for capital goods, and 7 for 
aircraft. As a further aid, the ECGD offers 
exporters to the dollar area the opportunity 
to recoup a portion of their expenditures for 
market research and promotion in those 
countries. 

The Japanese Government is giving con- 
siderable encouragement to exporters, both 
through credits and insurance from the Japa- 
nese Eximbank and’ by granting tax relief 
up to 80 percent on export earnings from new 
markets or in lagging industries. The bank's 
insurance agency will guarantee up to 80 per- 
cent on all losses (including exchange fiuc- 
tuations) for both capital and consumer 
goods, and it will also cover any promotional 
loss suffered by an independent export drive 
anywhere: Premiums range from 0.48 to 1 
percent. Unlike Britains ECGD, Japan's 
Eximbank also provides direct export credit, 
at rates of 4.5-6.5 percent. Additional ex- 
port incentives include preferential Govern- 
ment treatment of exporters’ requests for in- 
formation, licenses, etc., and permission to 
exporters to retain 3 percent of their foreign 
exchange earnings. 

In France and territories of the French 
Community, the semipublic French Export 
Insurance Company (COFACE) provides 
coverage (usually 80 percent) against all 
risks for up to 6 months on consumer goods, 
5 years on capital goods. Premiums range 
from 04 percent upward. In addition, 
COFACE will cover 50 percent of promo- 
tional losses incurred by an exporter expand- 
ing or seeking new oversea markets. The 
French Government also usually exempts 
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when special credit restrictions are 
introduced, permits accelerated depreciation 
rates, and allows retention of foreign ex- 
change (12 percent of sales to the dollar 
area, 8 percent for other exports, Special 
exporter cards are issued by the Government 
to companies which export 20 percent or more 
of their production. Card holders receive 
privileged treatment by Government agencies 
and are allowed to retain an extra 3 percent 
of foreign earnings. 

West German Government guarantees are 
given through Hermes Kreditversicherung, 
and sureties covering sales to foreign govern- 
ments are given through a special agency, 
Both groups cover all risks except default 
and, with few exceptions, exchange loss. 
Guarantee extends to 80 percent for political 
risk (which may soon be hiked to 95 percent 
for special cases), 70 to 75 percent on other 
risks. Preshipment coverage is available for 
capital goods. Insurance premiums average 
about 1 percent for both capital and con- 
sumer goods, Other public banks purchase 
exporters’ bills and provide long-term (8- 
year) financing. In addition, the Govern- 
ment grants turnover tax rebates ranging 
from a minimum 0.5 to maximum 8 percent. 

In Belgium, L’Office National Ducroire, a 
Government bank, offers risk coverage up to 
90 percent for consumer and capital goods 
produced in Belgium or the Congo. Insur- 
ance against political risks costs from 2 to 
10 percent and other risks from 3 to 5 percent. 
The Banque Nationale de Belgique also offers 
special visas to exporters enabling them to 
receive favorable discount rates from pri- 
vate banks to finance export operations. 

In Italy, the National Insurance Institute 
(INA) guarantees or insures credits to ex- 
porters of capital equipment and some high- 
value consumer goods against political dis- 
turbances, catastrophe, cancellation, and 
transfer risks, but not default unless the 
debtor is a forelgn government. Insurance 
coverage runs for up to 5 years on amounts 
not exceeding 85 percent of value. Rates 
vary from 0.2 to 2.5 percent, Although more 
limited than those of the UK, Germany, and 
France, the Italian export credit insurance 
system is developing. The ceiling on guar- 
antees granted by INA was just raised from 
$160 to $240 million. A bill now before the 
Parliament would extend coverage to all 
Italian exports. The Central Institute for 
Medium-Term Credit (Mediocredito) grants 
4- to 5-year credit, covering up to 63.75 per- 
cent of the export value for a rate of 3 per- 
cent. In addition, the Foreign Affairs Min- 
istry provides special export services to spur 
export of capital goods. The Government 
also waives turnover taxes on many exports. 


Miss Elizabeth Allen Smart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including herewith a statement by 
Charles X. Hutchinson, Jr., president, 
National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council, concerning the career of Eliz- 
abeth A. Smart, who passed from this 
life on August 16 in Washington, D.C.: 

The notable career of Elizabeth Allen 
Smart came to a quiet end on August 16 
at the Washington Sanitarium, The vie- 
tim of cancer, she had battled for almost a 
year to win her fight with the disease. Im- 
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mediately following the 1958 convention of 
the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union held in Washington, she entered 
the hospital with no idea of her precarious 
condition. She lingered between life and 
death for several weeks, and with great 
courage and infinite patience won her way 
back to partial health. Returning to her 
apartment, she took up her work with sur- 
prising in spite of her apparent 
weakness. After a period of weeks, she rec- 
ognized that her condition was deterlorat- 
ing, and made her plans to return to the 
hospital. She did not go until Bishop Ham- 
maker had gone to his summer home and 
Mrs. Hutchinson and I had sailed for Eu- 
rope. She did not want to give us any un- 
easiness. We found a beautiful bouquet 
from her in our stateroom when we boarded 
the Queen Elizabeth, and did not know 
that she had reentered the hospital on that 
very day. On our return, there was only 
time for a few precious conversations with 
her at her bedside. Her strength was gone 
and she spoke in a whisper, She awaited 
in faith her blessed release. 

Elizabeth Smart was the daughter of the 
parsonage. Her father, the Reverend John 
Gardiner Smart, was a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Schoharie, N-Y., when 
she was born. She attended Smith College, 
graduated cum laude, and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. She decided to enter the law 
and matriculated in the New York University 
Law School. She was admitted to the New 
York State bar in 1915 and was a practicing 
attorney in that State. Her special interest 
at that time was “business law“ which was 
the title of a book of which she was coauthor, 
She became interested in journalism as the 
medium through which public opinion is 
shaped and motivated and launched a career 
as editor and publisher, and later owner, of 
the oldest weekly in New York State, the 
Washington County Post, of Cambridge, N.Y. 
In law and in journalism her concern was the 
direction in which our soclety was drifting, 
and she supported every movement for moral 
and social betterment. It was during that 
period that the conviction crystallized that 
beverage alcohol was at the root of most of 
our social ills, and from that time Elizabeth 
Smart’s name became synonymous with 
temperance reform. 

In 1940, Elizabeth Smart came to Capitol 
Hill as the director of legislation for the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. Her legal and journalistic back- 
ground had prepared her for her public rela- 
tions task as she made her approaches to the 
Members of the Congress In behalf of pend- 
ing moral and social, particularly temperance, 
legislation. She looked upon herself as the 
voice of the thousands of women in her or- 
ganization. She had a sense of “calling” that 
few, if any, lobbyists have ever had. Her 
penetrating mind and judicious temper won 
the respect and confidence of congressional 
leaders, She was far removed from the doc- 
trinalre reformer. She had an understand- 


She took her defeats in 


porary setbacks, 
and died in the faith that her 3 


ultimately triumph becauze it is 

Elizabeth Smart was related ne or- 
ganizations including the League of Women 
Voters, the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the American Bar Association, the 
National League of American Pen Women 
and the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Her most active interest was 
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given to the National Temperance and Pro- 
hibition Council which includes 23 organi- 
zations working in the field of temperance 
reform. She was the secretary for many 
years, and was chairman of the legislative 
committee at the time of her passing. She 
has been the key person in the organization 
for so long that her death is almost an irrep- 
arable loss. 

Above all, Elizabeth Smart was a good 
woman, No finer or truer thing could be 
said. During the years we worked together, 
my regard for a gallant lady grew, and my 
affection deepened. For she was great as a 
person. We shall miss her sadly, but we 
shall carry on in her faith that— 


“Though the wrong seem oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet.” 


U.S. Guides at Moscow Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
some of our most able representatives 
abroad now are the 75 guides at the 
Moscow Fair. 

These young men and women are en- 
gaged in hand to hand combat in the 
war of ideas. They symbolize our way 
of life to hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sians who, until now, have been de- 
prived of personal contact with Ameri- 
cans. 

I am proud that one of these guides 
is from my home State, John D. Levan, 
Jr., of Springfield, Mo. 

In two recent articles, the New York 
Times reported on the fine work being 
done by these young Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles from the New York Times 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

The constructive work these young 
people are doing is but another argu- 
ment in fayor of the establishment of a 
Foreign Service Academy which would 
train thousands of people in language 
skills and other knowledge so essential 
for those who would act as effective 
American ambassadors of peace. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

U.S. GUIES Staz at Moscow Farrn—Rvsstins 
Finp Tatk Is More REWARDING THAN 
Exurrrs 

(By Max Frankel) 

Moscow, August 14.— The full burden of 
describing, explaining, defending and selling 
the United States and its ways at the Amer- 
ican National Exhibition here has fallen on 
the shoulders of 75 young guides. 

Chosen carefully from 19 States and the 
District of Columbia for their knowledge of 
Russian and familiarity with the American 
scene, the guides have needed both—and 
their wits—more than anyone had foreseen, 
Less than halfway through the show, most 
are weary but unbowed. 

The guldes, 27 of whom are women, were 
to have been adjuncts of the exhibition, to 
translate for exhibitors and to provide an- 
swers to questions not covered on hundreds 
of explanatory placards. 
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But in fact the young Americans with 
large red, white, and blue buttons bearing 
the word "GID" have become the show. 

When they can, they make use of the 
millions of dollars’ worth of props around 
them, or direct visitors to written explana- 
tions. But they are never quite successful 
in diverting attention from their extensive, 
often good-humored, and endless talk about 
how Americans live, work, play and think, 

A hundred times a day I ask the crowds 
whether they didn't really want to move on, 
to see Other exhibits,” says Alexander Kuch- 
eroy of Washington, D.C., who normally 
works at the paperback book rack. In- 
variably the answer is, No, we want to talk 
to Americans,” And who can deny such a 
request?” 

Richard Leed, of Lititz, Pa., and Titlana 
Akhonin, of Washington try to explain the 
features of a model house but end up dis- 
cussing social security and the cost of gro- 
ceries with pressing knots of Russians. 

Mrs. Natasha Carlton, of 749 West End 
Avenue, New York, stands behind a freezer 
and before rows of canned goods in a section 
of supermarket. She is discussing overseas 
bases and the chances of war. 

Curtis Kamman, of Tucson, Ariz. stands 
in the living room of a model apartment, 
microphone in hand, with 500 Russians look- 
ing in from two floors. He ls explaining 
why there are so few Negro millionaires in 
the United States. 

On the edge of a large turntable bearing 
a Thunderbird car stands George Feifer of 
175 Claremont Avenue, New York, also with 
microphone, before 300 persons. He gets 
five questions about his family budget for 
every one about the car's horsepower, 


AN INTERNATIONAL PRINCIPLE 


“And if you don’t have all that money to 
buy a Thunderbird?” asks a young Russian 
into the extended microphone. 

“If you don't have the money and don't 
want to buy on installment, you don’t buy.“ 
the guide replies. Seeing a few smiles, he 
sree “I think this ts an international prin- 

p e.” 

Now there is widespread laughter, and the, 
ee decides to make a further, unsolicited 
point: 

“I own a Ford, a simple Ford, like the one 
over there without a crowd around it,“ he 
Says “And I can buy used cars for half the 
original cost, and less.” 

Invariably, the guides have found, when 
crowds gather and the banter and give-and- 
take becomes particularly good-natured and 
informative, there appears from somewhere 
someone determined to show up the Ameri- 
enn. 

And do the Negroes in slums own such 
cars?” the man asks. Or: “Why don't you 
tell us about the soup lines?” 

Normally, the guide tries to answer and 
to carry on, Usually, the man persists in the 
same spirit, 

“I answered the same question for you 2 
hours ago,” the guide will say, when perti- 
nent. Or, if really antagonized: For some- 
one who has never been to the United States 
and who cannot get our newspapers and 
magazines, you ecem to know much about 
us,” 
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Often the man comes with five or six 
friends and then there are not only sharp. 
aggressive questions but derision and scorn 
for the answers. 

“Why do you persist in asking if you 
don't belleye me? the guide will remark. 
And frequently others in the crowd will 
begin to shout for recognition, openly de- 
manding to hear the American Instead of 
the things they always hear, 

“The other day I spoke for 2 hours about 
everything under the sun,” Mrs. Carlton re- 
called, “When I just couldn't go on without 
getting hoarse, a few in the crowd who 
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hadn't budged since I started thanked me 
and told me to rest. And suddenly, for 
the first time since we opened, there was a 
burst of applause. You can’t imagine what 
it meant. It just made everything worth- 
while, even the bouts with the hecklers and 
the terrible mob scenes,” 

The guides have found that virtually 
every day brings something unexpected, even 
though the bulk of the questions from Rus- 
slans are amazingly repetitious, But there 
in nothing like the monolithic reaction or 
Tesponse they had expected, nor is the full 
range or depth of the Russians’ curiosity to 
be foreseen: 

„ Do you jam foreign radio broadcasts?” 
Are Marx and Engels banned or published 
Only with critical annotations?” 

“Is abstract art really taken seriously or 
ls it just meant for fun?” “What does that 
Statute mean?” 5 

“Are there many Russians in the United 
States?“ “Are they being detained against 
their will?” 

“What are slums?” “Are they all under- 
ground 

“Is it true you publish Anna Karenina’ in 
ia poget “Are all paperback books com- 

“What is the tallest bullding in the United 
States? “Do most Americans live in sky- 
Scrapers?” 

“Whit is the purpose of the ‘Family of 
Man’ exhibit?" j j 

Did you not bring heavy machinery be- 
cause you were afraid we would copy it?” 
A QUIZZICAL REACTION 
The guides say there is no telling how 
Much of their answers is believed. Most dif- 
t, they find, are explanations of the di- 
versity of opinion, of prices, or products and 
Of ways of doing things in the United States. 

They find that most Russians are not 
starry eyed over the wealth of consumer 
ee on display. Many a Russian remarks 

t those things don't count. for much. 

On the other hand, as Alton S. Donnelly 
Of Berkeley, Calif., explains, “Many are at- 
tracted to our ways, but they also seem 
es afraid of what they have heard 

unemplo 
an a zat ployment, high medical bilis, 
good number of the guides are surprised 
St the freedom with which some Russians 


have heard unexpected words of admira- 
exhibition and of grumbling 
tos here. The guides are surprised, 
sae by the frequent approaches for private 
pci ea at their hotels or elsewhere off 
Thousands of the Russian visitors appear 
Wang to stand and hear the same ques- 
— answered over and over again, by guide 
ing guide. Often the guides have the fcel- 
that the words of one are measured 
against the words of others. 
ANSWERS KEPT AD LIB 
8 the guides deliberately resist standard, 
Ge re ira answers and generally give freely 
den elr own views and experiences. They 
about the lives of their friends and 
ikal bors. Or they say they themselves don't 
ly like abstract art. 
a Seeg divergence of view, they say, espe- 
y in a foreign country and at a propa- 
tion a show is the most effective demonstra- 
sek of the freedom they are trying to sug- 


No question is too personal for the Rus- 
ae Most find out soon after they reach 
pest exhibit that the guides earn $16 a day, 
most are impressed with this. They 
ee also that the guides work 6 days a 
= » from 11 am, to 10 p.m. and from 2 
m. to 10 p.m, on alternate days. 
7 guides have been given wardrobes 
3 shirts, sweaters, dresses, shoes, and ac- 
*ssories—that enable them to wear difer- 
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ent clothes each day, but all dress alike on 
any given day. 

They pay about $3 a day for rooms at a 
hotel on the outskirts of town and pay for 
their own food and expenses, As promised, 
they find the wage covers them, but little 
more. 

A HASTY LOOK AT RUSSIA 

The guides range in age from 20 to 35, 
Most are college and postgraduate students. 
Many have never before been in the Soviet 
Union, and they dash in their few free 
hours to museums and theaters, Some have 
been to Leningrad for a weekend. Others 
are planning trips after the exhibition 
closes September 4. 

Whatever they learn on their own, how- 
ever, they seem to agree that nothing will 
ever quite match the grueling but reward- 
ing holding forth at the exhibit. And most 
agree that they have learned two very im- 
portant things about themselves. 

“You learn quickly,” one of them remark- 
ed, “that when that smile disappears and 
your sense of humor with it, you are no 
good to anyone, least of all yourself and 
your country.” 

“And, you know,” said another, “the 
average American, until tested under fire, is 
not really accustomed to articulate America.” 


RUSSIANS REPEAT QUESTIONS AT Fam—vU.S. 
Gomes In Moscow List Ten QUERIES Pur 
TO THEM Most FREQUENTLY 
Moscow, August 14.—Soviet visitors, eager 

to know more about the United States, have 

been addressing a great variety of questions 
to the guides at the American National Ex- 
hibition here. 

Many of the questions recur frequently. 
In general terms, following are the 10 ques- 
tions the guides feel are asked most often 
and the answers given to these questions: 

“Question. What does the average US, 
worker earn? 

“Answer. About $90 a week. A family 
often earns more if there is more than one 
member working. - 

“Question. How do your unemployed live? 

“Answer. Most guides explain the tem- 
porary nature of unemployment, averaging 
about 3 months. They cite unemployment 
benefits available in different States. They 
also try to explain other benefits, varying 
with union contracts. They stress assist- 
ance avallable in finding work. Sometimes, 
too, they are called upon to explain why 
there are periods of relatively high unem- 
ployment. They point to the problems of an 
interdependent but not centrally controlled 
economy. 

LIVING COSTS EXPLAINED 
“Question. What do you pay for rent? 
“Answer. The guides describe thelr own 

living quarters and rents. They generalize 

by saying most Americans figure they can 
spend up to one-fourth of their income on 
rent and another fourth on food, At various 
displays, the guides also offer explanations 
of public housing, cooperative housing and 

private home ownership and mortgage f- 

nancing. 

“Question. What does education cost? 

“Answer. The guides explain public and 
private elementary and secondary schooling 
available in the United States and describe 
State and private colleges, varying tuitions, 
availability of scholarships and jobs for 
students to supplement their budgets. Most 
also cite their own experiences. 

“Question. Why are Negroes discriminated 
against? 

“Answer. The guides describe the extent 
of segregation and discrimination and their 
history in the North and South. They cite 
progress in various fields and problems re- 
maining, describe antidiscrimination laws of 
different States, the Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation in schools, and the 
problems of enforcing this ruling and the 
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reluctance of the United States to force 
social changes violently. Several of the 
guides are Negroes. 

FREE PRESS IS A TOPIC * 

“Question. Are Americans free to read 
Soviet publications? 

“Answer. The guides explain that Soviet 
newspapers and magazines can be bought 
openly in most big cities and that they are 
available in most university libraries and 
major public libraries. They also describe 
English-language publications that 
translations from the Soviet press and the 
extensive reprints of Soviet speeches and 
documents in American newspapers. 

“Question, Are Americans free to travel 
out of their country, and is it true they carry 
no internal passports and need not register 
with the police when moving into a city? 

“Answer. The guides explain the absence 
of passports and registration except for crim- 
inals on parole, the procedure followed for 
obtaining a passport to travel abroad, the 
freedom to move from city to city and from 
Job to job. 

U.S. BASES QUESTIONED 


“Question. Why has the United States sur- 
rounded the Soviet Union with bases? 

“Answer. The guides say this is a political 
question, which they are not expected to dis- 
cuss. However, if pressed, they try to an- 
swer briefly by citing fears of Americans that 
they will be attacked and that they could 
oe effectively retaliate from their own terri- 

ry. 
Question. How does the average worker 
live, what vacation does he get, what does 
he spend for medical care, what pension does 
he get, and how much tax does he pay? 

“Answer. The guides usually relate the 
life of a family they know to be living with- 
in a budget of $5,000 to $6,000. They explain 
medical insurance plans, social security, 
union and company benefits, housing, re- 
sorts, and other details. 

“Question. Where did you learn Russian, 
what work do you do, how much do you 
earn, how do you live, do you have a car? 

“Answer, There are 75 answers available 
at the exhibition to these questions, as many 
as there are guides. All of the answers are 
honest and they are usually related with 
humor and a wealth of corroborative detail.” 


NATO Dig-in Plan Scen as a 
Gigantic Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the sixth in a series of articles 
by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washington 
corresponcent for the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin, of Providence, 
R. I., concerning his recent tour of the 
NATO countries. This article appeared 
in the Evening Bulletin of July 15, 1959, 
and is entitled “NATO Dig-In Plan Seen 
as a Gigantic Job”: 

NATO Dia- PLAN SEEN as a Gicantic Jon 

(By Edward J. Milne) 

Napizs—United States and allied North 
Atlantic Treaty tion forces in 
Europe appear to be digging in for a gigantic 
holding operation. 

A tour of NATO defenses in Germany and 
Italy leaves the impression that there is 
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no end in sight to the grim and expensive 
business of building an atomic retallatory 
capacity designed to discourage the Russians 
Irom making military inroads to the West. 

At Ramstein Air Base in west central Ger- 
many, two important air headquarters are 
centered, One is that of the Fourth Allied 
Tactical Air Force, a NATO command with 
French, Canadian and US. components. 
The other is the combat headquarters of the 
U.S. Alr Forces, Europe. For all practical 
purposes the two are the same, with the 
same American general in charge. 

At the NATO command they say: 

“Our aim is an atomic delivery capability 
which will allow us to deliver the Sunday 
punch,” 

At the U.S. command, they say: 

“We are SACEUR’s private air force.” 

SACEUR is militarese for Supreme Com- 
mander, Europe—once Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and now U.S. Air Force Gen. Lauris 
Norstad. 

U.S. Maj. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway is the 
deputy commander of both USAFE, the U.S. 
actual operational air force in Europe, and 
4ATAFP, the NATO force that will go into 
action if the bell rings. 

“Our first and foremost task,” he says very 
simply, “is to execute an atomic strike. 
SACEUR has placed the highest priority on 
this.” 


General Disosway and his superiors on up 
to General Norstad are not without their 
problems, including finding new bases in 
Germany or the United Kingdom if the 
French rule atomic bombs out of France. 
But despite the political uncertainties, he 
says: 

“We have a sizable force, entirely atomic- 
capable, able to deliver a retaliatory strike.” 

In south central Germany, the U.S. Army, 
Europe, built around the billion-dollar-a- 
year 7th Army and its tough armored cav- 
alyrmen and even tougher paratroop guer- 
rillas, is headquartered at Heidelberg. While 
the Air Force cons the skies to the east with 
radar, the 7th Army's mounted cavalry 
patrols the East German and Czechoslovaki- 
an borders with tanks, jeeps and helicopters. 

The 7th Army is equipped, too, with Red- 
stone and Corporal missiles, both atomic- 
capable, and with what it still thinks of as 
“the ultimate weapon—the man on the 
ground,” the infantryman. 

But it sees no early use for its missiles, 
its foot soldiers, its guerrillas. 

“Soviet strategy,” says Maj. Gen. Ralph 
XI. Osborne, its intelligence chief, “has been 
based on the estimate that Russia would 
either lose a general war or suffer too much 
to make such a war worthwhile.” 

The U.S. Army in Europe, he says, thinks 
Russia will not attempt even limited hos- 
tilities in Europe because the chances the 
conflict would become general are too great. 

The Army’s estimate of Soviet short-of- 
war aims, he says, is this: 

1. To force, by threat of military might, 
Western acceptance of continued division of 
German 


y. 

2. To weaken NATO solidarity, likewise 
by threat of military might. 

3. To keep the West back on its heels so 
that any eventual negotiation of a perma- 
nent European security arrangement will be 
most favorable to Russia. 

We believe,” a spokesman says, that no 
war in Europe can now be 8 as a 
have aren gure ion as the Russians who 

superiority, to over- 
run our NATO forces on the tet os we'll 
bo in a major war. If they make any kind 
of move that can be construed as an attack 
on Europe, it will be by miscalculation. It 
is our Judgment, and we think theirs, that 
any war in Europe would become an all-out 
war in which the Russian motherland would 
be decimated.” 


A natural enough question from a layman 
is why, if the Russians fear a war by mls- 
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calculation, they don’t pull back and make 
sure it won't happen. 

The Army’s answer is that if the Russians 
turn around and walk away they will suf- 
ter a loss of prestige that will defeat the 
political aims enumerated above. 

Cross the Alps and come down here into 
southern Italy, where NATO's main concern 
is protecting Turkey, Greece, Italy, and the 
Mediterranean lifeline, and the thinking is 
much the same. 

The NATO boss here is U.S. Adm, C. R. 
“Cat” Brown, recently commander of the 
US. 6th Fleet. His NATO command con- 
sists of ground, alr, and sea forces from six 
countries—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Prance, Italy, Greece, and Turkey— 
whose chief difficulties are linguistic. 

This Mediterranean theater is one in which 
the assumption must be made that any part 
of it could be hit today by Russian inter- 
mediate ballistic missiles. Admiral Brown’s 
people profess not to know whether the 
Russians have that capacity actually or only 
theoretically. 

But whether by bomber, missile, or land 
movement, any attack on the Mediterranean 
flanks of NATO could not be confined to a 
limited war, Admiral Brown thinks. 

“Anything that strikes any NATO country 
would develop into a general war in a hurry,” 
he says. 

“Don't forget, the basic NATO concept 
is that an attack on one is an attack on 
all. I don't mean some irresponsible border 
skirmish. I mean a move to take or subdue 
territory.” 

It is Admiral Brown’s view that for the 
Russians to start a war in his sector, just as 
in Germany, “would be an act of insanity.” 
But here, as along the front to the north, the 
Allies cannot afford to let down their guard 
“and invite the Russians to walk in.” 


A Forward-Looking Community Estab- 
lishes a Nursing School at Dumas, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most acute personnel short- 
ages in this country today is in the field 
of trained nurses. They are vitally 
needed to help maintain the good health 
of our people. 

At Dumas, in Moore County, Tex., a 
new school has been established to train 
vocational nurses, This new school, set 
up at the county-owned Memorial Hos- 
pital is another step in the progress of 
the area’s forward-looking citizens. -As 
one writer put it, the hospital itself is 
not yet in its teens.” Now it is doing 
something many larger and older hospi- 
tals have not done. 

Mr. President, as a salute to these 
civic-minded people and their newest 
step forward, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from The Moore 
County News for Sunday, August 16, 
1959, entitled Memorial Hospital Plans 
To Open Nursing School—Registration 
To Begin September 1,” and an editorial 
from the same publication entitled “A 
Do-It-Yourself Plan.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORIAL HOSPITAL PLANS To OPEN NURSING 

ScHOOL—ReEGISTRATION To BEGIN SEPTEM- 

BER 1 


A state-approved program for training 
vocational nurse candidates has been estab- 
lished at Memorial Hospital in Dumas, ac- 
cording to its manager, Frank Cheevers. 

In making the announcement Cheevers 
said this is the first year the county-owned 
hospital has been able to extend its opera- 
tions into the broad field of vocational nurse 
training. 

A minimum of 1 year study is required 
In the course, which includes approximately 
600 hours of actual classroom (at the hos- 
pital) study, completing a well-rounded 
week of from 40 to 42 hours of combined 
study and nursing. 

Because of limited facilities for training, 
only 12 or 15 trainees will be accepted in the 
initial year, Cheevers said. Applicants from 
this immediate area will be given first con- 
sideration, the manager added. 

Upon successful completion of the course, 
and after passing the required examination 
given by the State Board of Vocational Nurs- 
ing in Austin, trainees will be issued their 
LVN license (licensed vocational nurse) by 
the State. 

This program, Cheevers said, should not 
be confused with other types of nursing now 
practiced in Dumas and in other towns. 
Other nurse units at Memorial include those 
of young nurses’ aids, usually high school 
girls employed in training through the 
school-State ICT program; and the ranks of 
the RN (registered nurse) staff, a license 
held only by those who have completed an 
extensive 3-year course of study. 

Requirements for entrance in the nurse 
training program include age of between 18 
and 50; good health; a high school graduate; 
and possess such personal traits as may be 
desired by the screening board. Selection of 
candidates will be made by a board consist- 
ing of two doctors, the director of nursing 
service, the director of nursing education, 
and Frank Cheevers, all associated at Me- 
morial. 

“The program is twofold,” 
Cheevers said. “It will give us (Memorial 
Hospital) an opportunity to train nurses 
within our own organization, providing 
adequate personnel for the future from & 
field of trained nurses in whom we have 
confidence; and, the new service of actual 
nurse training will benefit the community 
and help meet the growing demands for 
trained nurses all over the country.” 

Cheevers said the present nurses staff at 
Memorial consists of 14 full-time RN's, 4 vo- 
cational nurses, and 6 nurses aids, 

Training under the newly formed pro- 
gram locally will be supervised by current 
ranking nurse personnel at Memorial. 

Trainees will receive slight payment as 
they take their study. A typical study day 
during the first 30 days, Cheevers sald, will 
include at least 7 hours in class and lecture 
sessions. Modifled facilities at the hospital 
will be used for classroom area, During the 
next 30 days the classroom work will ve cut 
to about 4 hours and more time will be 
given to nursing duties. After the first 60 
days, 2 hours of class study will be given 
daily, and the remainder of the time will be 
devoted to practical training. : 

A tuition fee of $35 per student will be 
charged applicants. “We estimate that each 
nurse trainee completing the course will re- 
ceive a training schedule costing a mini- 
mum of $100. With books and ‘uniform 
fees, she should pay only about $75 for the 
year of study,” Cheevers added. 

Applicants may inquire about the new 
program at Memorial Hospital. Deadline for 
applying is September 1, and classes will 
begin on September 8, 
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A Do-It-Yoursety PLAN 


We congratulate Moore County's Memortal 
Hospital, and its planning board, for what 
oe think is a progressive step, sparked by 
vision. 

At a time when the declining ranks of 
qualified, well-trained vocational nurses ap- 
Pear to pose a threat to eficient hospital 
Operations everywhere, those persons direct- 
Ing policy of our hospital decided to do 

~®omething about it. 

Starting in September, Memorial Hospital 
In Dumas will to several nurse candidates 
become a yirtual back-to-school miniature 
Medical college. 

Using only what facilities are presently 
avallable at the hospital, and these are ade- 
Quate, the first class of would-be vocational 
nurses will be given a thorough, 1-year edu- 
cation in nursing which is a compact, accel- 
erated study course containing more than 
600 hours of actual classroom study in addi- 
tion to practical nursing duties. 

The fact is fairly common that Memorial 
Hospital, not yet in its teens, is one of the 
State's few in-the-black hospitals which are 
county owned. This commendable record 
has been achieved despite a constant pro- 
Sram of expansion and construction of new 
facilities to keep pace with the growing de- 
Mands of our area. 

We think a large amount of credit for this 
Status is due to the efficient management of 
Frank Cheevers who, having been handed 
the task of maintaining hospital policy, has 
executed the planning by the county hospi- 
tal board. 

Because of falth in this community, and 
because of future needs seen years ago, 
County now enjoys one of the finest 
hospital facilities in the Southwest. The 
utiful, modern, and well-equipped facili- 
tles at Memorial are second in value only to 
a full staf of the outstanding caliber of 
registered nurses and doctors which make 
Our hospital the envy of other towns. 
Dumas and Moore County are growing. 
Memorial Hospital has kept the pace and 
it has stepped out front by meeting 
chalienges of the future. 
It is large enough, and select enough, to 
its own licensed vocational nurses. 
people of Moore County can be proud of 
their hospital. 


Planes Switch Serious for NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


leur FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
2 to extend my remarks, I would like 
75 include the seventh in a series of arti- 
cies by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washington 
Correspondent for the Providence Jour- 
RI and Evening Bulletin of Providence, 
may concerning his recent tour of the 
wo countries, This article appeared 
a the Providence Sunday Journal of July 
+ 1959, and is entitled “Planes Switch 
for NATO”: 
Di Swrren Serious von NATO-—AcCTION 
CTATED BY DE GAULLE’s DECISION PRESENTS 
Born Y AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
FOR PLANNING AGENCIES 
(By Edward J. Milne) 
rr — Nó attempt Is made here to gloss 
— — Implications, military and 
can Achter the decision to move 200 Ameri- 
Bri -bombers from bases in France to 
tain and West Germany. 
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U.S. Alr Force General Lauris Norstad, the 
North Atlantie Alliance's Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe, made the decision in re- 
sponse- to French President Charles de 
Gaulle’s refusal to allow the planes’ nuclear 
bombs to be stockpiled in this country. 

It is NATO doctrine that reaction to an 
all-out attack from the East must be imme- 
diate, swift, and, if possible, decisive. The 
planes involved would be part of the first 
retaliatory wave. General Norstad felt he 
could not afford to have the planes separated 
from their weapons. 

Seven of the nine squadrons involved will 
be shifted to Britain and two to West Ger- 
many. That means the front over which 
they should be dispersed to reduce their 
vulnerability as targets will be substantially 
reduced. 

In addition, there will be “some loss,” the 
degree not indicated, of offensive effective- 
ness because the NATO command will have 
less flexibility in stationing its sword 
forces,” which are principally the planes and 
missiles of the U.S. Alr Force and the Royal 
Air Force. 

SMALL LIKELIHOOD OF SOLUTION SEEN 


Those are both apparent permanent los- 
ses—short of some political solution of which 
no one seems to see an immediate likelihood. 
There will be, in addition, at least temporary 
difficulties. Planes, weapons, and personnel 
will have to be reshuffled on a large scale, 
with probably some shifting of units between 
Britain and West Germany as well as from 
France to those two countries. 

Both the British Isles and West Germany 
are relatively small and densely populated. 
German Air Force officiels told reporters while 
the move was under consideration at the po- 
litical level that the difficulty of acquiring 
new bases is among the chief problems of 
their fledgling force. The deputy commander 
of U.S. Air Forces, Europe, said flatly the 
transfer would mean “an overcrowding of 
bases” in Germany because “there are no 
bases in Germany underutilized now.“ 

Base development has been a large problem 
for U.S. airmen in England, too. British 
law makes it much more difficult for the 
government there to acquire land from re- 
luctant farmers, and instances were cited of 
its taking as much as 18 months to put to- 
gether land for a 1,000-foot runway exten- 
sion, 

PERSONNEL TRANSFERS WILL TAKE 6 MONTHS 

Some 6,000 U.S. officers and airmen and a 
like number of dependents are involved in 
the transfers, which are expected to start, 
substantially, about September 1 and require 
some 6 months to complete. The move ad- 
mittedly will be costly, but not to the point 
of having to ask Congress for more money to 
foot the bill. 

To keep the temporary disruption of com- 
bat effectiveness at a minimum, the moves 
probably will be staged squadron by squad- 
ron, so that eight of the nine will be at the 
ready all of the time. 

It is difficult here to get a firm opinion 
on just why the French have forced this 
expensive and militarily distasteful move on 
the biggest and strongest partner in the 
alliance. A French Air Force general told 
reporters recently that he would be satisfied 
if the American nuclear bombs were stock- 
piled at the French bases under the same 
terms that American bombs are stockpiled 
at the British bases. 2 

Under the U.S.-British agreement, the con- 
sent of both governments is required before 
the U.S. planes can be “flown in anger, 
een soe the 00 de Ther mur 

erns the of the -mile - 
Soat missiles, 60 of which the United States 
is supplying to British squadrons now reach- 
ing a state of operational readiness. 

FRENCH GET OFFER BRITISH ACCEPTED 

Tt has been widely printed that the United 
States has declined to give President de 
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Gaulle the same veto power over use of 
the bomb that the British enjoy. But it is 
fiatly said here that such statements are 
incorrect, that the French received precisely 
the same offer that the British accepted. 

If that is so, it can only be assumed that 
the de Gaulle government has insisted on 
the greater U.S. concessions that he has been 
reported seeking since the almost daily dis- 
cussions began last January. These appear 
to include the unrestricted sharing of atomic 
Weapons and secrets with France, against 
which Congress has baiked because it does 
not want to expand the family of nuclear 
nations. 

The British, of course, have their own 
nuclear capability. One of their top diplo- 
mats suggested a possible key to the French 
feeling recently when he discussed Great 
Britain's own case. 

The sole reason the British want nuclear 
strength of their own, he sald, is that if 
there should be any serious deterioration of 
Anglo-American relations, Russia could dic- 
tate at will to a Britain without nuclear 
arms. By themselves, he acknowledged, the 
British would not have the strength to de- 
liver a knockout blow at Russia, but they 
would have at least enough to make the 
Russians think twice about starting any 
rough stuff. Even a little nuclear deter- 
rence can go a long way in this age. 

FRENCH AIRMAN MAKES HIS POINT 


The French airman, who holds an impor- 
tant NATO command, arrived at much the 
a, point, albeit by a somewhat different 
route. 

“You are refusing to us things that are 
well known to the Russians,” he said. “You 
are refusing to give to your friends what 
your enemies have. You are our allies, and 
we trust our allies. But situations can al- 
Ways arise where judgments differ.“ 

He pointed out that the French, unlike 
the British, made no attempt from 1946 to 
1957 to develop nuclear weapons. That was 
because of a basic decision not to disturb 
the peace, he said. But the French view 
now, he said, is that the nation's self-interest 
demands full great-power status in the nu- 
clear age. Even if there should one day be 
an East-West agreement on nuclear test 
suspension, he said, France in its present 
mood might well go ahead on her own with 
tests in the Sahara. 

It would be a mistake to leave any im- 
pression that NATO's military and political 
problems are regarded as insoluble. There 
is always the hope, for one thing, that Pres- 
ident Elsenhower and President de Gaulle 
may still work out an agreement for NATO- 
committed nuclear muscle for France. And 
while the strength of NATO's “shield forces” 
in Europe, the ground divisions may leave 
much to be desired, there is growing satisfac- 
tion with the “sword” or strike forces despite 
the French base problem. 

ROLE OF SHIELD FORCE MAY BE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


One gets the impression that the impor- 
tance of the shield forces may well be greater 
politically or psychologically than militarily. 
Great stress is placed on showing the world 
that NATO is a truly defensive alliance, 
without aggressive intent. That means the 
ability to display ground forces able to re- 
spond to aggression with something less 
than allout nuclear retaliation—not only an 
ability but a desire, 

But all the way up the line to the mili- 
tary peak at NATO is the repeatedly stated 
belief that no limited war is really possi- 
ble in the hot area of Europe. NATO mili- 
tary leaders are determined to use all the 
weapons available to them in any mission 
of defense that calls for them, whether the 
other side uses them first or not. 

This determination would be applied with 
equal force in a serious situation involving 
West Berlin, There is feeling here that 
there are extremely dangerous possibilities 
in the Berlin situation. There is profound 
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hope, with the Big Four foreign ministers’ 
conference now resumed at Geneva, that the 
diplomats can find some formula for a peace- 
ful solution. 

Twice, the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France have asserted their respon- 
sibility for the welfare and security of the 
people of West Berlin, and twice NATO has 
associated itself with the tri-partite declara- 
tlons, Any attack on West Berlin is to be 
regarded as an attack on the Western Powers“ 
occupation forces there, and any attack on 
the Western forces is to be regarded as an 
attack on NATO. 

And it goes almost without saying that 
the response to such an attack would not 
be, because it could not successfully be, on 
the ground. 


Proposed Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the Gainesville 
Daily Sun of August 16, which deals with 
proposed labor legislation. 

I think this is a fair and perceptive, 
although brief, analysis of the proposed 

labor legislation and I know it is thor- 
oughly representative of the thinking of 
the people of Florida with respect to the 
need for labor legislation. 

This editorial was written by Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Pepper III, one of the State's 
most vigorous, articulate, and sensible 
editors. I commend it to the attention 
of all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hores Hicu ror Goop Lanon Law 

Passage of the Landrum-Grimn bill by the 
House of Representatives is a sign that the 
pendulum which has swung so wide and 
handsome in favor of labor union excesses 18 
about to be checked. For the first time in 
many a Congress, the guiles of the powerful 
labor union lobbles backed up by threats of 
political extinction from the union bosses 
failed to check strong and realistic legisla- 
tion in the labor relations area. 

Popular sentiment for such legislation was 
at a peak as our own Congressman D. R. 
(Billy) Marruews, in the forefront of Lan- 
drum-Griffin proponents, will testify. Cards, 
letters, telegrams, and communications 
poured In to Congressmen from tens of thou- 
sands of citizens sick and fed up with cor- 
ruption, racketeering, denial of individual 
rights, secondary boycotts, blackmail picket- 
ing, and other high-handed abuses. The 
response of the House last week was a tre- 
mendous endorsement of the wisdom of our 
democratic government, 

It is imperative that every grateful citizen 
remember for a long time those Representa- 
tives who responded to the call for sound 
labor legislation. Now is the time for tens 
of thousands more communications to the 
Florida congressional delegation showing 
support for the action of the House. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that the 
eallent points of the Landrum-Grimn bill 
will not be watered down in Monday's con- 
ference between House and Senate. We be- 
lieye the Senate will vote for the Landrum- 
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Griffin bill. After all, the same Senate voted 
for the McClellan amendments to the Ken- 
nedy bill, reversing itself only after certain 
civil rights provisions in the amendments 
became onerous to the southern solons, In 
fact, the Kennedy bill with the McClellan 
amendments was, in many respects, as strong 
legislation as the Landrum-Griffin bill. It Is 
essential that those citizens who are in favor 
of enforceable rights for rank and file union 
members, against racketeering and for the 
rights of those millions of workers who have 
chosen not to join unions communicate their 
feelings to Senators HOLLAND and SMATHERS, 


Shift in Emphasis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the second report of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Price Sta- 
bility has puzzled many observers who 
remember the first Cabinet committee 
report. The first report emphasized the 
perils of inflation; the second report 
would like us to forget, for the moment, 
what the first report emphasized so 
vigorously. 

Senator KEFAUVER analyzed the situa- 
tion well earlier this week and reminded 
us that the consumer may still be con- 
cerned by rising prices despite White 
House “deemphasis.” 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Newark News on August 18 also asks 
questions about the second report. An 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
of August 17 joins the questioning and 
suggests a few answers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the editorial from the New- 
ark Evening News of August 18 and the 
article from The Christian Science 
Monitor of August 17. 

There being no objectian, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Newark Evening News, of Aug. 18, 
1959] 
SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 

The Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth set up by President 
Eisenhower to educate the public on the na- 
ture and dangers of inflation apparently is 
no longer worried about inflation. Its latest 
report indicates the committee has shifted 
its emphasis to economic growth. 

In fact, the committee, which is headed by 
Vice President Nrxon, doesn’t even mention 
the word “inflation.” Instead, it uses the 
phrase “rises in general price level” on the 
theory that the public is a little confused 
about the meaning of inflation. 

The public may be a bit further confused 
when it recalls that only 7 short weeks ago 
the committee was greatly disturbed by the 
threat of inflation. In an interim report 
sent to Mr. Eisenhower on June 28, the eve 
of the steel strike, the committee warned 
of the dangers of a settlement that would 
mean higher wages and prices. 

In any case, price stability has now been 
Placed at the bottom of a three-point pro- 
gram offered by the Nixon Committee. In 
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first place is a large and expanding output 
of goods and services. Next is maximum 
employment opportunities, meaning not 
only a chance to work, but a chance to hold 
the kind of job that suits you best. 

Curiously enough, that is approximately 
the idea advanced by the liberal Democrats 
in Congress. But the Nixon committee's 
switch may have a basis much simpler than 
any political considerations. The steel strike 
is entering its sixth week today and the 
economy is beginning to feel the pinch. The 
Federal Reserve Board reports that its index 
of industrial output in July fell 2 points 
to 153 and attributes the decline to the 
strike’s impact. If the strike continues 
much longer, we'll all be worrying about 
economic growth, not inflation. 


From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 17, 1959] 
UNITED States SHIFTS Economic TARGET 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WasHINcrON.—Economic growth now has 
become the major economic aim and interest 
of the Elsenhower administration. 

This represents a sharp and dramatic 
change in administration thinking from 2 
months ago, when the same Cabinet Com- 
mittee which is reporting this week warned 
repeatedly against spiraling inflation. 

This Cabinet Committee, headed by Vice 
President Richanů M. Nixon and set up last 
February by the President, in this, its second 
report appeared relatively optimisite about 
price-stability prospects. 

Rather than steps to halt inflation, its sec- 
ond report said: “What we want and need is 
sound sustainable economic growth." 

There are several explanations for this 
change in the administration’s attitudes 
toward the national economy, 

One is that it feels that the battle against 
inflation is being won and that therefore 
attention can be directed to other problems. 


INFLATION BRAKED 


This explanation is supported by the fig- 
ures making up the united consumer price 
index trend (the criterion of inflation). 
These show a rise of only slightly more than 
one-half of 1 percent in the last year. 

However, this does not explain why only 7 
weeks ago the committee reported that the 
nation’s economy was “at a critical juncture” 
and that the Nation was confronted “with 
overwhelming evidence” that prices might 
start spiraling upward. 

Another explanation is that the adminis- 
tration, feeling that it now would get much 
of what the President wanted from Congress, 
was downgrading the threat of inflation. 
Congress, for example, seems certain to give 
him an increase in interest on Federal bonds 
and an increase in the gasoline tax both 
anti-inflationary measures. 


COMMITTEE CRITICIZED 


A third reason relates to the criticlam from 
Democratic liberal economists who followed 
the committee’s June 28 report. They had 
accused the committee of ignoring the im- 
portance of economic growth In its concern 
over inflation. 

And a fourth explanation relates to grow- 
ing evidence that the Soviet Union's rate 
of economic growth is double or triple that 
of the United States and that while the level 
of U.S: production is still ahead of that of 
the U.S.S.R. the Soviets in time will catch 
up with and surpass the United States unless 
the United States steps up its rate of eco- 
nomic growth, 


THREE GOALS LISTED 
According to the Nixon committee report 
there should be three economie goals for th 
country: s 
1. Economic growth—through a large and 
expanding output of goods and services. It 
sees this being achieyed only through im- 
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provements in health, education, and skills; 
the development of natural resources; expan- 
sion of natural science and technology; and 
improved equipment and organization. 

2. Maximum employment opportunities 
Meaning not only a chance to work but a 
chance to hold the kind of job that suits 
one best. 

The committee avers that maximum em- 
Ployment opportunity is a more appropriate 
goal that simply maximum employment 
because people should be free to choose for 
themselves among a variety of occupations. 

3. Price stability—referring rather to the 
general leyel of prices instead of specific 
Prices, 

PRICE FREEDOM BACKED 

Actually, the committe said, the freedom 
of individual prices to change is essential to 
economic effiicency, for prices are messages to 
Producers and sellers telling them what 
things should be made in greater or smaller 
quantities, 

This 1,600-word statement from the com- 
mittee is the second, but not the last, that 
it will put out, The next one, it is expected, 
Will deal with this matter of economic growth 
in some detail. 

This 8-man cabinet committee includes, 
beside the Vice President: Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B, Anderson; Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell; Secretary of Com- 
merce Frederick H. Mueller; Postmoster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summierfield; and Raymond 
J. Saulnier, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. W. Allen Wallis is executive 
vice chairman of the committee, a special 
“sistant to the President, on leave from his 
Post as dean of the University of Chicago's 
School of Business. 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER, Mr, Speaker, the On- 
to-Oregon Cavalcade has successfully 
Completed its remarkable 20th century 

tip from Independence, Mo., to Inde- 

Pendence, Oreg. 
th m time to time I have inserted in 
8 Appendix of the Recorp a daily ac- 
Pg of that trek which has been writ- 
D by Rudy Roudebaugh, driver of the 
b Covered wagon. The record is a 
it behind the actual trek, but the ac- 
Counts today will bring us more up to 
date. I hope to conclude this fine record 
Mr. Roudebaugh soon. Many people 
ve learned about Oregon and our cen- 
2 through the efforts of the sturdy 
20th century pioncers who were members 
the cavalcade. I salute the caravan 
members and all of the men and women 
who made this historic venture a reality. 

- Roudebaugh's account follows: 
the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, July 23, 
1959] 
RUDY Terts or SacrsnusH, Heat, DUST, AND 
WARRANTS 

(By R. “Rudy” Roudebaugh, driver of Drain 

Covered wagon, now on Dis final leg in the 

2.000-mile trek from Independence, Mo, 

to Independence, Oreg.) 
woe Twin Falls sheriff's posse escorted us 
“tough Twin Falls, Gail Hopkins and his 
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friends put out Drain letters for me on their 
bicycles on both sides of the street. There 
were more people on the trail than any 
other day yet. Sunday Jan got three new 
shoes; two in front, one on the right rear. 
‘The peas and beans that are grown around 
here are used for seed. 

(Notes that were left out last week.) 

July 13: 6:06, we are on Highway 30 go- 
ing northwest. 6:26, Janell and her girl 
friend have gone back to bed. KI is on cook 
shift. 7:07, the sun is out bright and hot. 
7:22, crossed deep creek. 8:35, Janell and 
Claudia have got up. Weare going through 
hills and sagebrush on both sides of the 
road, very little farmland here, 8:47, start- 
ing down Hagerman Valley and crossing Sal- 
mon Fall Creek. 9:16, going along the 
Snake River with rock walls on each side. 
9:40, stopped to water at the 1,000 Spring 

rt. 

cts and Doc each drank 2 pails of water. 
The spring water here is supposed to be 
from some hidden body of water. It has 
been tested and is the same as water from 
the Arctic. Last week I wrote that the Pen- 
dleton Indians gave us safe passage, but 
that’s wrong—they gave us just the op- 
posite passage. 9:58, rolling again, 10:38, 
leaving Twin Falls County crossing over the 
Snake River entering Gooding County. 
10:44, big boulders cropping out of the 
ground all over the fields on both sides of 
the road, 11:32, entering Hagerman, popu- 
lation 520, 11:46, camped at the city park 
and rodeo grounds and ball park. 

Tim Miller and family from Yoncalla were 
here to visit us this evening. The mayor 
broiled steaks for us last night and the drug- 
store donated ice cream yesterday. It was 
105 in the shade. Made 21 miles today. 

July 14: 5:55, same story—waiting for Roy 
again. 6:03, heading northwest. 6:24, 
crossed Billingsly Creek. This is a pretty lit- 
tle valley with popular trees 125 feet tall. 
The valley is about ½ mile wide. 6:53, 
Malad River. The ground is rocky on both 
sides and we're going up out of the Hager- 
man Valley. 7:31, we are on top, sagebrush 
and rock on both sides of us. Weather is 
cooler with the sun out bright. 8:12, enter- 
ing Bliss, population 126. 8:44, going into 
the desert. 9:04, Janell is just getting up. 
She has a rope burn on her neck from play- 
ing cowboy. Ki is still on cook shift, 9:31, 
stopped to water. Doc and Jan each drank 
a pail of water. 10:39, entering Elmore 
County, leaving Gooding County. 11:40, go- 
ing by the 101 ranch. It produces rodeo 
stock. 12:22, camped at- Graham general 
store and trailer court about one-half mile 
from. Hill. Ki and I are doing our 
laundry here at the store and also had a nice 
N (the one who is walking to In- 
dependence, Oreg.) stayed at this place Sat- 
urday night, The people of Kings aU ae 
going to give us & chicken dinner tonigh 
Mr. Graham has loaned his station wagon to 
the wagon train bunch to go back and forth 
to town in. Made 24 miles e are 

15: 6:00, just sitting here g 
ae 1 wish 280 hurry the nats are bother- 
ing Doc and Jan. (Editor's note: guess an 
old logger like Rudy is too tough for the nats 
to gnaw on.) Jan goe one new shoe on left 
rear food. 6:12, going west and the weather 
is cloudy and hot. 6:17, entering Kings oe 
(unincorporated). It lays in a narrow v. 
ley with the Snake River and UP railroad on 
the south side. There are very few farms 
around here. Hay is about all they raise. 
7:05, Ki just got out of bed. Janell got up 
early this morning and is riding 33 

W. 49. 
8 eS Sey oa ag from Glenn's 
miles from Oregon border. 
7:56,-crossing Little Canyon Creek. 
leaving Highway 30 going on & rock road. 
8:42, sagebrush and hills on both sides of us. 
You can see the Three Island crossing of 
the old Oregon Trail where they rafted across 
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the Snake River. 9:53, stopped to water. 
Each mule drank a pail of water. 10:11, on 
our way again. My tire on the left rear 
wheel is getting loose, 

A big horse fly just bit Jan and she raised 
cane. I got off and killed it. 12:05, stopped 
for the day at the Jack Hendly ranch. The 
people at Glen's Ferry took up a collection 
and gave us a roast beef dinner. By some 
misunderstanding we almost had to leavé 
our campsite. They even contacted the 
sheriff, but we are still here so I guess all is 
well. 

July 16: 6:02, all hooked up. 6:10, west- 
ward again. Nothing but sagebrush. 6:30, 
on oll again, Thank gosh. The dust was 
pretty bad. 8:10, here is a policeman with 
a summons for us. Don't know for sure what 
it’s all about. I suppose over our campsite, 
Tell you later. 8:45, stopped to have pictures 
taken for the Oregon Journal. Also the 
State police are here teasing us about our 
trouble. 9:00, I guess they're through with 
us for a while as we are on our way again. 
9:20, here comes Mount Home Rough Riders 
and also 4-H Club riders to meet us and 
escort us to Mount Home. 10:05, stopped to 
water at Mount Home sale barn. Doc and 
Jan were pretty dry. 10:23, heading west and 
entering Mount Home. It lays in a small 
valley. Hay and grain is about all that is 
grown here. I think the whole town is out 
to see us. 10:32, on highway 30. 10:31, leav- 
ing highway 30 and going on an old highway. 

We've had State police escort all morning. 
Here comes a pickup with a loud speaker 
from Nyssa, Oreg., to welcome us to Oregon. 
They are going to have an all-girls rodeo for 
us at Nyssa. 12:51, entering camp at the 
Crater station. Made 23 miles today. Our 
trouble earlier didn't amount to much. By 
noon everything was taken care of by the 
wagonmaster, Tex Serpa. Our lunch today 
was furnished by the people of Mount Home, 
population 4,552. 

July 17: 5:58, ready to go but looks like 
we are going to be held up. 7:59, finally 
got started. As I said, “People that came 
West years ago had thelr ups and downs and 
we sure had ours this morning, but all seems 
well again.” It’s sure sultry out. We were 
2 hours late getting started this morning, 
It is going to be a long, hot day. 8:20, on 
gravel. 8:44, crossed over onto the brand 
new highway, three lanes in each direction. 
9:05, we now have a police escort. 8:24, 
crossing Samar Creek. 9:56, stopped to 
water. Doc drank one pail and Jan guzzled 
two. 

Our lunch was passed out because we'll be 
late getting to camp. 10:14, we're still on 
the fertile desert; in the near future this land 
will all be under cultivation, 11:44, entered 
Ada County. Stopped to water for the sec- 
ond time today. Doc and Jan drank two 
pails apiece. 1:02, rolling again. 1:16, back 
on Highway 30 about one-half mile. 1:24, 
on the old highway and Janell is feeling 
lonesome for Christine Stolz. Janelle was 
looking out the wagons and two girls in long 
centennial dresses were waving at her. They 
were Kathy and Sharon Lupher, also John 
and Mrs. Lupher and Cub's sister, Henry. 
The two girls rode into camp with Janell 
and I. Ki rode with Virginia and John. 
2:52, arrived at the Lloyd Hanson ranch. 
Army helicopter dropped bread, pop, milk, 
cottage cheese tous. They also brought the 
mayor. We went to the X for showers. 
Janeli and I went to the Snake River Stam- 
pede at Nampa, Ki was the only woman 
that stayed at camp. She gave out about 
500 letters. The six women on the trail re- 
ceived gifts from the Welcome Wagon club, 

July 18: Here is Cathy, Sharon, and John 
to ride with us, 5:58, all hooked up. But 
we are waiting again. 6:20, rolling north- 
west again. 8:06, a sign says “Welcome 
Wagon City.” 8:46, crossed over the New 
York canal. The reason I have mentioned 
these canals is they are responsible for the 
development of this country. 8:55, met by 
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the Ada County Sheriff Possee as we entered 
Boise, population 34.392. It is the largest 
city in the world without the main line of a 
railroad. 8:59, crossed the Rideabough 
Canal. 9:54, arrived at the capitol to meet 
some old pioneers. Ki has gone with Vir- 
ginia to wash and iron at Cub's sisters. 
Thanks to her we have clean clothes again 
and we had a very nice visit with them. They 
brought us a huge bunch of fruit and we 
sure enjoyed it. 10:24, leaving the capital. 
10:04, crossed back across the river. 10:44, 
stopped to water at the Beasten Plumbing Co. 
in Boise. 11:01, westward again. 11:12, en- 
tering Garden City, population 1,459. We 
stopped and had cold drinks and the chief 
of police shook hands with us and welcomed 
us to the town. 12:14, turned off the high- 
way. Weather is windy and hot. 12:24, ar- 
rived at camp at the A. Coffey ranch. Mrs. 
C. G. Estell was at the wagon when it 
stopped at Capital (she is Mrs. Bill Gasser’s 
sister). We went out to the Mission Inn for 
dinner celebrating our 8 months on the road. 
We passed out about 3,000 letters yesterday. 
Janell went to the jalopy races at Meridan 
last night. 


This account in the July 30, 1959, 
Drain Enterprise starts with July 20, 
a Monday. The next day the sturdy 
modern-day pioneers arrived back in 
Oregon. 

As Rudy Roudebaugh observes in his 
diary: - 

July 21: 6, all hooked up, but as usual 
waliting. 6:26, here we go. We'll soon be in 
dear old Oregon. 


And it has been a long trip since the 
train left Independence, Mo., April 19. 
President Harry Truman was on hand 
to start the train. Another former 
President, Herbert Hoover, was invited 
to greet the cavalcade at journey’s end 
in Independence, Oreg., but he was un- 
able to attend. 

Mr. Roudebaugh's account for July 20 
through July 25 follows: 

[From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, July 30, 
1959] 
WAGON TRAIN ENDURES 121° Heat WAVE TRAV- 
ELING THROUGH IDAHO 
(By R. R. Roudebaugh) 

July 20: 6:07 am., waiting again, 6:16, 
west. 6:31 hit Highway 20. 6:59, 
by the Joplin Cemetery, which is very 
. 7:15, here is the 7 Mile store and inn. 
21, there is a whole field of seagulls come 
in from Drain to greet us. 9:20, crossed the 
Phillip Canal. 9:14, leaving Ada County and 
entering Canyon County. Being met by the 
sheriff's posse to escort us. 9:44, stopped 
to water at the Botts service station. Doo 
and Jan drank very little water. Ki just got 
out of bed. Jerry Carnine is riding with us 
today. We met Mrs. Jim Whipple's brother 
and sister-in-law at Boise, Mr. and Mrs. Bob 


10:46, going past the spot where the Ward 
Massacre occurred. Out of a party of 20 only 
2 small boys survived. 11:30, crossing and 
recrossing the Notus Canal. 11:34, entering 
Caldwell, population 10,487. 12:00, entering 
Memorial Park where we are making camp, 


at the rodeo barns, 
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We had dinner this evening with Mr. and 
Mrs, Ben Rohnert and family. I graduated 
from high school with Mrs. Rohnert. 

Ki met a nice woman in Boise who pre- 
sented us a scrapbook filled with news stories 
of the wagon train. She and her husband 
are going to come to Drain to see us. 

July 21: 6:00, all hooked up, but as usual 
waiting. 6:26, here we go. We'll soon be in 
dear old Oregon. 6:40, pulling onto High- 
way 20. 6:50, crossing Riverside Canal. 
6:54, crossing the Boise River. 6:59, cross- 
ing Farmers Coop Canal. 7:20, as we are 
going close by the rallroad tracks Ki counted 
125 cars going by. 

The most asked question is: How are you 
going back to Missouri? We have to explain 
we're all Oregon residents and that we'd 
only started from Missouri for this trip. 

Caldwell was really seeking keepsakes 
from us. More than any place we've been 
so far, They were raiding our wagon and 
even cut a piece of tarp from one of the 
wagons. 7:27 entering Notus, population 
9:21, crossing Sand Hollow Creek. 
South of us looks like wild hay or pasture. 
North of us is mostly sugar beets and a little 
corn, I gave away about 2,000 letters yes- 
terday, Ki is supposed to be on cook shift, 
but all meals today are being served to us. 
There is more beets grown around here than 
any other part of Idaho we've been. 10:07, 
here is the Canyon County Sheriff's Posse 
to escort us to Parma. 10:30, stopped to 
meet Mayor Jim Watson. We picked up a 
little boy named Harley Noe. His father is 
riding with the Posse and is a good friend 
of Gail Carhine. 10:35, entering Parma, 
population 1,525. 

A boy on the street called to me, Pull 
off that fake beard!" 

I believe the whole town is out. 10:56, 
stopped and watered the livestock. We 
were served pie, ice cream, lemonade and 
iced tea. 12:13, leaving Parma. There is 
hundreds of cars and people here to see us 
at the bridge bidding farewell to Idaho and 
hello to Oregon as we cross the Snake River 
bridge. 1:27, in Malheur County. While we 
were on the bridge, John Wilder from Pleas- 
ant Hill was there to meet us. We arrived 
in camp at 1:49 at the Nyssa high school, 
It was 111°. The horses and mules were 
taken about a mile from camp to the rodeo 
grounds. They were right out in the sun— 
what a day. 

This evening, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Hick- 
ethier and Mrs, Shaw and son and Mrs. 
Irvin Freeze and daughter and son came to 
visit the wagon train. We were pleased to 
see them. 

July 22: Up at 3: 30 to go to rodeo grounds 
to take care of my mules. Ki is on cook 
shift so I lit the stoves for her. 6, after 
I was hooked up we were called together to 
have a talk with Howard Appling Jr., sec- 
retary of state for Oregon, and Dick Smith, 
president of the On-to-Oregon Cavalcade, 
6:25, ready to take off and roll for home. We 
are going to have National Guard escort the 
rest of the way home. 7:14, going through 
the country here reminds me of Idaho, 8:35, 
hitting the first Oregon desert and its like 
Hades, 10:10, cold drinks and cookies were 
given to us by Mr. Spaulding, county road 
superintendent. 10:31,rolling again. 10:56, 
stopped to water, but the water truck never 
showed up. 11, here comes the Malheur 
County sheriff's posse to escort us in. 11:59, 
we stopped at the grave of John D. Hender- 
son for a small prayer given by Rey. Vincent 
Egar the only cowboy priest. He is the only 
known priest to get permission from the Pope 
to wear cowboy boots. 12:10, forded the 
Malheur River. We made out just fine, The 
water came up to the mule's stomach. This 
was an trail. Then we circled 
through Vale and back to the city park at 
12:39. Dimer was given us by the American 
Legion, Lions, Women’s Club and Rebeccas. 


August 21 


I took a hot steam bath at Dr, Dale N. Scheer’s 
Therapy Springs. He is one of Forrest John- 
son's friends. Many other friends of the 
Johnsons send their regards. 

July 23: 5:36, all hooked up and ready to 
leave, but waiting on the Roseburg wagon 
and Tex. Our breakfast was served to us by 
the Vale C of C. 6:08, here we are starting out 
and heading across Oregon Highway 26. We 
have a young photographer, Norris Niccum, 
riding with us a couple of days. He works 
for United Press International Newspictures. 

The weather is just plain hot. I guess I 
forgot to mention before, but right out of 
Boise it was 121°. And we were right out 
where the sagebrush was short—no shade. 
We all had our tongues hanging out. 

9:16, here comes the 4-H riding club to 
escort us into Jamison. We are also entering 
Willow Creek (just post office, general store, 
tavern). We have been going through a 
valley about 3 miles wide. 9:25, crossing 
Willow Creek. 

Here is a combine at work. The first one 
we've seen since we have been gone. They 
are harvesting wheat and barley. 10:04, 
stopped to water. The mules were really 
ready for water, They each drank two pails. 
The drivers were in luck today. They each 
got an orange. 10:02, about 7 more miles to 
camp. It’s 100 today. 11:20, went through 
Jameson and hit gravel road. 11:41, going 
along the foothills, 11:54, we have made 
camp for today at the Floyd McBride Farm. 
Mrs. McBride came and took our laundry 
home to clean for us. 

We just found out that no one has been 
buried in the old pioneer cemetery out of 
Vale since 1930. 

July 24: 6, ready but waiting on Dave. 
His horse is lame this morning. 

As I was talking to the people visiting 
the wagon train last night, I looked up and 
here comes Janell riding a cow right out of 
a barn. I don’t know what I'm going to do 
with her. Ki is riding on the water truck 
today. I guess she was scared to cross the 
mountains in the wagon. 

Doc got one new shoe on his right front 
foot. Jan got one on her left rear foot 
last night. 6:15, rolling northeast through 
sagebrush and up a canyon. 7:40, stopped 
to rest the mules for 10 minutes, 8:24, the 
hills are brown with beef cattle grazing on 


them. 9:36, we are locking our wheels to 


go down this steep hill. Moving across 
Burnt Creek and by old ranchhouse. 9:55, 


we have been on dirt road all morning. We 
stopped and rested 10 minutes three differ- 
ent times coming up this hill. 11:40, going 
out on a hogsback and down the longest 
rps 5 N far. 12, we are at 
m o 
e e hill waiting on Roy 
We have entered Huntington. The wagons 
went through main part of town and back 
to the high school where were are making 
camp at 12:19, potluck lunch was brought 
in by the whole town. They put on a small 
Sidtimers af We were introduced to all the 
timers untingt 
E on and Baker County 
July 25: Up at 5:30. Went to How e 
for breakfast. 5:57, ready to ron 5.08, 
rolling out of Huntington and through Ore- 
gon on Highway 30, the Oregon Trail. We 
have the State police, National Guard, and 
Baker County sheriff's posse all escorting us 
today. 6:31, crossing the Burnt River. The 
Weather is windy and cooler this morning. 
The ofl is slippery for the mules today. 
Jan got one new shoe on her left front foot. 
She rolled into the fence yesterday and tore 
the shoe off. 7:28, at Lime, where Portland 
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Coment Co. has a manufacturing plant. 
7:40, golng through Dixie, just a wide place 
in the road. 8:32, passing Weatherby, old 
Pony express station. 8:51, crossed Burnt 
River again for the last time. Our route 
previously crossed this river at least 20 
times 

A group of 4-H youths on horseback have 
joined us to ride to Durkee. 9:14, stopped 
Lo water at Rattlesnake Springs, one of Ore- 
gon's rest areas. 9:54, picked up JoAnne, 6, 
und Suzanne, 8, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell Anderson of Yoncalla. They will ride 
to camp with me, The wind has went down 
find getting hot. 10:62, arrived in Durkee, 
which has only a few stores. The town lies 
in a pretty valley 1 mile wide and 10 miles 
long, 10:06, crossed Pritchard Creek. 
11:24, arrived at camp at Vincent Kirby 
Ranch, where they had moved in feed bunks 
filled with hay. This is the first place we 
have found feed waiting for our livestock 
when we arrived at camp. Durkee grange is 
Providing us oats, dinner, and entertain- 
ment. We are also provided transportation 
into Baker, 22 miles away, for showers, shop- 
Ping. public dance at community center, 
and rodeo tonight. 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Anderson, of 
Yoncalla, other north Douglas County visi- 
tors at the wagon train encampment at 
Durkee, Saturday, were Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
Pfister and Mr. and Mrs, Arlo Thomas, of 
Drain, who arrived about 5:30 p.m. 


Housing Act Would Meet Many Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as we await final decisions on 
the compromise Housing bill of 1959, it 
Might be well to explore some of the 
bill's provisions which have not received 
as much attention as the urban renewal 
and other widely publicized programs. 

An article from the Plainfield (N. J) 
Courier-News of August 14 discusses the 
housing shortage which exists at Rut- 
zers—the State university. One of the 
Housing Act provisions is intended to 
help colleges deal with such conditions. 
Rutgers officials have, in correspondence 

me, clearly indicated the need for 
housing bill provisions which would deal 
with this and other college needs. 

The other article, from the Camden 
Courier-Post of August 17, describes how 
one relatively small program of the hous- 
ing bill has been discontinued, for all 
Practical purposes, until a final word on 
a veto is given. Good municipal plan- 
ning, of course, is essential in these years 
ot growth in the suburbs. It is unfortu- 
nate that there should be any slowdown 
of planning activity, particularly at a 
time when many municipal officials have 
nine for years to effect just such plan- 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
zent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the article from the Courier- 
News, Plainfield, N.J., of August 14 and 
the article from the Camden Courier- 
Post of August 17, 1959. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Oourier-News, Plainfield, NJ, 
Aug. 14, 1959] 

Room FOR STUDENTS SOUGHT BY RUTGERS 

New Brunswick.—Rutgers’ housing of- 
ficiais today appealed for help from New 
Brunswick area householders in finding rent- 
al rooms for some 275 students presently 
on the waiting list for dormitory places. 

Housing Director Joseph F. Nolan said that 
as of August 6, 112 freshmen and 128 upper- 
classmen at the colleges for men remain on 
the waiting Ust, along with 17 graduate 
women students and about the same number 
of graduate men. 

Nolan said that the waiting list remains 
after the conversion of the basements of 
three dormitories to sleeping quarters (which 
will be rented at half price) the pre- 
emption of all study rooms in the three big 
canal bank dormitories for use as sleeping 
rooms, and the addition of 55 units to be 
vacated. this month when the college in- 
firmary moves from the Quad“ dormitories 
to the new student health center, 


TEMPORARY USF 


The lounge room on each floor of the six- 
story canal bank dorms will be temporarily 
used in September as emergency sleeping 
quarters, but will be vacated as soon as 
other rooms can be found, 

The university's own facilities at the men’s 
colleges will house 1,835 men this fall, with 
some 700 more living in fraternity houses. 
Upward of 800, it is estimated, will be 
commuting to New Brunswick dally from 
homes in a radius of 25 miles or more. 

Douglass College, which this fall will put 
in use a new dormitory for 240 girls, will 
have all its quarters at capacity, 

Students now pay $300 per year in dorml- 
tory rentals and Nolan said rooms in local 
homes renting at about that level would 

ideal for student use. 

. is no longer a hypothetical 
problem,” Nolan emphasized, the rush of 
students has hit us with a crash and far 
sooner that we had expected.” 

ESTIMATES INACCURATE 


He explained that last spring's best esti- 
mates of this fall's campus population in- 
dicated that the addition of space in dormi- 
tory basements, the freed infirmary space 
and the conversion of study rooms would 
amply meet the needs of informing and 

ing students. 
e in homes within 5 miles of the 
campus are suitable for students, Nolan 
said, particularly if: bus service is con- 
venlently available. 

Nolan said local residents may write or 
telephone him at Voorhees Hall on the men's 
college campus to Ust accommodations and 
that students would then be given copies 
of the lists of available rooms. His office, 
he pointed out, serves only as a referral 
point for nonuniversity housing. 

From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, Aug. 
17, 1959 
Hovstnc Vero STALLS STATE PLANNING Am 

Trenton, August 17—Local planning as- 
sistance applications from 30 municipalities 
are being held by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment until sufficient Federal funds are made 
available. 

Conservation . 125 
Bontem said today, — 
cent Presidential veto of the 1959 omnibus 
housing bill, it has been necesasry to notify 
local administrators that processing of 701 
applications will be delayed until authorized 
funds are appropriated. The limited funds 
remaining from last year’s authorization may 
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permit four New Jersey applications cur- 
rently pending Federal approval to be au- 
thorized. However, lack of funds makes it 
necessary to hold all current requests.” 

Aided by the enabling 1954 national hous- 
ing legislation, New Jersey has conducted the 
largest local planning assistance program in 
the United States. Planning personnel of the 
New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development have and are acting 
as consultants in the preparation of 17 of 
the 116 municipal master plans included in 
the program, 

The $20 million authorization contained 
in the vetoed housing bill for the urban plan- 
ning assistance program would have enabled 
the State to continue its local planning as- 
sistance program at its current pace. Com- 
missioner Bontempo said, “The Department's 
Bureau of Planning is geared to continue pro- 
viding proper planning guides and recom- 
mendations for the physical development of 
our many communities, The enabling legis- 
lation would permit us to offer our services 
to approximately 300 more municipalities if 
the program is continued.’ 

The vetoed legislation, amending the 1954 
act, also provided Federal funds for local 
Planning assistance for communities whose 
population was 50,000 or less in the 1950 
census, The existing legislation limits ap- 
plications to municipalities whose population 
is 25,000 or less. B. Budd Chayooshian, chief 
of the bureau of planning of the New Jersey 
Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development, said, “The omnibus housing 
bill would enable 21 more communities to be 
included in the State's program. Thus, all 
but 13 of New Jersey's 567 municipalities 
would then be eligible for local planning 
assistance.” 

The communities affected are Teaneck, 
Garfield, Hackensack, Vineland, Belleville, 
Bloomfield, Maplewood, Montclair, Nutley, 
Orange, West Orange, West New York, 
Kearny, Plainfield, Linden, Woodbridge, New 
Brunswick, Perth Amboy, Hamilton Town- 
ship, North Bergen, and Union. 


NATO Leaders Put Trust in German 
Ex-Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the eighth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., concerning his recent tour 
of the NATO countries. This article ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal of July 
24, 1959, and is entitled “NATO Leaders 
Put Trust in German Ex-Enemies”: 

NATO LEADERS Pur Trust IN GERMAN 

Ex-ENEMIES 
(By Edward J, Milne) 

WASHINGTON, —Mixed emotions pursue the 
observer on an inspection trip through the 
NATO countries across the ocean and re- 
main upon his return to the States. 

If, for example, there is a tendency to look 
upon all the planes and tanks and men and 
regret the tax dollars that are required to 
keep them in the field, it is quickly swal- 
lowed In the realization of the tremendous 
strides that have been taken towards build- 
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ing the security the dollars are designed to 
provide, 

Again, one reads of a recent public opinion 
poll in France indicating that while some 
70 percent of the French are for more eco- 
nomic and political unity with the Germans, 
70 percent likewise still fear or are uneasy 
over the Germans. 

This recalls a visit to a bustling base of the 
new German Air Force in upper Bavaria and 
the questions that flash through the mind 
upon seeing American-made jet fighter- 
bombers squatting there with Maltese 
crosses proclaiming the rebirth of German 
airpower on a ficld that was put out of 
action by allied bombers in World War II. 


WORLD WAR IT ACE 


One of the builders of the German's new 
Air Group South at Erding, a few miles 
northeast of Munich, is Brig. Gen. Johannes 
Steinhoff. Now 48, he was a World War II 
ace with more than 100 planes reported to his 
credit, but when he is asked how many, he 
replies: 

“I prefer not to remember, I think you 
will understand.” 

General Steinhoff's face was badly burned 
in a wartime crash. He wears dark glasses 
that serve to hide any emotion his eyes 
might otherwise reveal as he insists that the 
new German Air Force is entirely tactical 
end defensive, with neither strategic capa- 
bility nor strategic plans. 

As Gen. Lauris Norstad, NATO's com- 
mander in chief for Europe has pointed out, 
the nuclear bomb has virtually wiped out 
the distinction between tactical and strategic 
aircraft, but the Americans who work 80 
closely with the Germans at Erding and 
other NATO bases seem largely willing to ac- 
cept the West Germans’ disclaimer of any 
dut defensive intent. 


HOPE FOR ALLIES 


American airmen havea standing joke that 
they never meet a German who fought any- 
where but on the Russian front in World 
War II. Yet they seem in general to have 
& hope, amounting almost to a firm belief, 
that the Germans will prove as stanch allies 
as they once were implacable foes. 

At its peak in World War II the Luftwaffe 
had some 7,000 to 8,000 pilots. There were 
about 6,000 surviving pilots when the war 
ended. Only about 60 of them are flying in 
the new German Air Force, reborn in 1954. 
About 200 of them are in the new force as 
instructors and administrators. 

The new air force has two wings opera- 
tional today and expects to have six opera- 
tional by the end of the year—four fichter- 
bomber, one fighter, and one support. It 
has about 40,000 officers and men, including 
about 1,000 pilots and 350 combat planes. 
Its goal is 100,000 officers and men, 3,000 
pilots, and 1,000 combat planes by 1964. 

Starting from scratch in 1956, the Germans 
had a target, permitted by treaty, of 1,364 
combat planes by 1962, Several factors ac- 
count for the cutback in size and the set- 
back In time. One of the main difficulties 
has been a lack of experienced instructors 
and maintenance and other technical per- 
sonnel. The United States is still supplying 
much of such skill, and the Germans expect 
to have to rely upon such assistance well Into 
the 1960's. 

EXPECT NIKE MISSILE 

The Germans see little net loss {n the re- 
duction from almost 1,400 to 1,000 combat 
Planes. They are expecting Nike missiles to 
replace some of the fighter planes, and they 
are expecting faster, longer range, and more 
pel fighter-bombers than envisioned in 

With an assist on parts from the United 
States they hope to produce in their own 
Plants by 1962 most of the ultramodern 
fighter-bombers for their force, to acquire 
others here, 
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General Steinhoff says the new Luftwaffe 
had recruiting difficulties at first because of 
widespread reluctance in West Germany to 
rearming. But volunteers are now sufficient, 
he says. Pilot trainees must sign on for 
6 years. 5 

There is scattered opinion among the allies 
that the Germans should be pressing forward 
faster than their present timetable and have 
thelr full force combat-ready earlier than 
1964. The rebuttal argument is that the 
more deliberate pace means a succession of 
better-trained airmen coming into service 
with more up-to-date planes each year be- 
tween now and the completion of the 
buildup, 

Competent American opinion seems to 
agree with the soundness of the West Ger- 
mans’ position. It is reasoned that no one is 
in a position to realize more than the Ger- 
mans the need for speed in forging the NATO 
sword and that what they are giving up is 
not speed but haste. 

Perhaps underneath the American attitude 
is the deep satisfaction U.S. and NATO offi- 
clals feel with one other aspect of the coop- 
eration with the West Germans. That is the 
no-strings-attached arrangement under 
which NATO nuclear air might is stationed 
at German bases, ready for instant retalla- 
tion if Russia starts the big one. 

The Issue of trust in the new German allies 
was put to President Eisenhower at his press 
eonference Wednesday. A reporter asked 
what assurance we have that “a rearmed and 
restored Germany” will “not turn against 
the West as it has twice in a generation?” 

What this country must do, the President 
sald, is “decide where your greatest danger 
is" and give that “your attention at the 
moment.“ 

Now this doesn't mean,” he said, “that 
you shouldn't have your eye on future poten- 
tialities, but particularly when those poten- 
tialities look as low in the—as I think they 
are along the line that you were suggesting 
about a hostile Germany, and rearmed, I 
would say I would rather have Germany 
strong and my friend today.” 


The Metropolitan City 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we already have heard much 
about metropolitan problems through- 
out the United States. A bill to estab- 
lish a Federal Commission on Metropol- 
itan Problems is now under study by 
the Government Operations Committee, 

In press and magazines we read daily 
about the troubles caused by the amaz- 
ing growth of our suburbs. One medi- 
cal author even wrote recently that our 
insistence on shifting to mortgaged 
homes outside our cities has caused an 
alarming increase in physical and 
mental ailments. In Life magazine last 
week an author paid much attention to 
methods which may be needed to pre- 
serve open land in the relatively rural 
areas near our cities. 

All of these developments are, I think, 
indicative of the nced for a Federal 
Commission which will study our met- 
Topolitan areas, 


August 21 


Another good argument for the Com- 
mission is an address given by Frederick 
G. Gardiner, Q.C., chairman of the 
municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 
Mr. Gardiner spoke on June 16 in Plain- 
field, N.J., before a meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Regional Council. He de- 
scribed how the municipality of Toronto 
has applied regional government to that 
area. To the Metropolitan Regional 
Council, this was particularly signifi- 
cant, because this informal group of 
elected officials from cities and counties 
in or near New York City is seeking 
some form of regional government co- 
operation for their own 22-county area. 

Mr. Gardiner did not mention the pro- 
posed Federal Commission on Metropol- 
itan Problems, but he very clearly de- 
scribed a situation which causes a need 
for clear-cut answers to vital problems. 
The closing paragraphs give a very per- 
tinent warning about the need for some 
kind of action. Mr. Gardner warns: 

In these daye, emergencies in both domestic 
and foreign affairs develop with startling 
rapidity. There is seldom time for an ex- 
haustive examination of all possible solu- 
tions In the hope that you can discover the 
perfect. answer. 


I think we should pay heed to this 
warning at a national level and at State, 
county, and municipal levels. Mr. Gard- 
iner is the first to say that the Toronto 
experiment may not offer the precise 
pattern which will fit all metropolitan 
areas, but his understanding of the over- 
all urban area problem is one which, I 
believe, is worthy of some study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the closing paragraphs of 
Mr. Gardiner's address. Ialso ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two editorials 
which discuss the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion introduced by the distinguished and 
knowledgeable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. CLARK. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Perhaps you are saying to yourself: “It's 
all very well to come down here and talk 
as though you came from Texas but what 
have you learned from your experience that 
might be useful to us?“ Ladies and gentle- 
men, we have learned quite a bit. May I 
make it perfectly clear that I am not here 
to suggest that a metropolitan system such 
as ours is the solution to the problems of 
all metropolitan areas. What may be the 
answer in one area may not be the answer 
in another, The probability is that the solu- 
tion in each case must be designed to suit 
the particular situation which exists and 
varying conditions are not likely to lend 
themselves to any simple or standard for- 
mula. We have found that you have to be 
a large shareholder in a company known 
as “Patience and Persistence Incorporated“; 
that you have to take a step at a time; that 
there are many obstacles to be overcome: 
and that it is just es bad to try to do too 
CC 
ate. 

We have found that you can line your 
shelves with reports, plans and models but 
eventually you must choose those projects 
which commonsense tells you are most im- 
portant, give them the necessary priorities 
and, as Robert Moses would say, put in the 
steam shovels and the bulldozers. Then 
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and then only will you know that your proj- 
ect is on its way. 

Ferhaps our most important accomplish- 
ment is that the metropolitan council has 
adopted the metropolitan concept. Subject 
to human nature being what it is, and neith- 
er you nor I will ever change that, members 
of council consider projects in relation to 
their value to the whole area rather than 
in relation to the advantage they might have 
Upon their respective individual munici- 
Palities. 

We found that we must spend many 
Millions of dollars to provide the area with 
the services it needs, We recognize that 
Such expenditures are investments in the 
Plant and equipment which our rapidly 
expanding metropolitan area must have if 
it is to remain attractive to industrial and 
commercial development without which it 
cannot hope to exist. 

One comment which I think is appro- 
Priate is that there is probably a more urgent 
Reed for action than is generally appre- 
Clated. In these days emergencies in both 
domestic and foreign affairs develop with 
Startling rapidity. There is seldom time for 
un exhaustive examination of all possible 
Solutions in the hope that you can discover 
the perfect answer. In our case we had 
arrived at a stage where our three rapidly 
expanding residential municipalities were 
finding it difficult to finance their require- 
ments, When you can't sell your bonds you 
do not have the time and the composure to 
Undertake an academic discussion into what 
4s the perfect solution. 

Under such circumstances the time re- 
Quired for extensive investigations of the 
Problems which haye arisen and the solu- 
“ons which have been adopted in other 
Areas might better be devoted to securing 
an accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of the facts of your own situation. This 
Should be followed by a careful description 
Of the general scheme and its fundamental 
Principles in the simplest possible language 
SO that it may be understood by the general 
Public, 

As to any plan which may be proposed it 
should be based upon two fundamental prin- 


ciples, 

ndence which exists between the 
local Units comprising any metropolitan- 
fore No one local municipality in a metro- 
tan area can be sufficient unto Itself. 
Seely the history of both our countries 
Jong) Aught us that local responsibility in 
Cran Afairs is a vital element in our demo- 

. Fatio system of government. 
tear bur case the necessity for certain serv- 
and by the whole area became more 
‘ay More pressing. We discovered that it 
xy not dificult to determine what should 
reget Pee could find a common denomi- 


ë to what was needed but 
found it to be 


The first is a realization of the vital 


impossible upon a yolun- 
to establish a common denomi- 


been e are many, and I confess to having 
Onis ne, who thought the problem could 
all y be solved by complete amalgamation of 
— K or our constituent municipalities into 
— big city. I expounded the arguments 
traten plug Jurisdiction, and the adminis- 
Neun Ee and economy that would 
e from large-scale production, but I 
th © learned from experience that there were 
kas who understood the fundamental is- 
abe better than I did and who presented 
tio tter solution than complete amalagama- 
Pr) I cannot say that there is not some 
ke cation of administrative staffs and serv- 
04 nor can I say that dollarwise there may 
that ae some increased costs but I can sa 
8 there is some overlapping and dupli- 
ox n it is minor in degree and if the costs 
EnA AHT that they are only slightly higher 
— 5 that the accomplishments are worth 
ny times the increased cost. 
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In our case the vigorous oppdsition of 
11 out of the 12 suburbs to the city's ap- 
plication for amalgamation surprised the 
ardent and highly vocal advocates of out- 
right consolidation. Ami tion seemed 
like a simple and logical solution of our 
problem. Like many simple answers, it was 
deceptive. It would have tended to destroy 
true local government rather than to im- 
prove it. 

One recommendation I would make is 
that you should not wait until you have 
convinced everybody that you have the 
perfect solution. No one has ever achieved 
the acme’ of perfection. Make a start, Many 
of the matters which you are apprehensive 
about will never occur and if they do they 
will not have the cataclysmic effect you 
think and time and experience will be your 
best teacher. 

In closing may I say that in the course 
of our experiments we receive many criti- 
cisms and many complaints, but that we are 
proceeding in accordance with the advice 
inherent in Abraham Lincoln's words which 
I paraphrase as follows: 

“If I were to attempt to read let alone 
answer all the criticisms and complaints I 
receive I would have no time for any other 
business, From day to day I do the best I 
can and will continue to do so to the end. 
If in the end I come out all right then the 
complaints and criticisms will make no dif- 
ference, but if the end brings me out 
wrong, then 10 angels coming down from 
heaven to swear that I was right would 
still make no difference.” 

From the Providence (R.I) Evening 
Bulletin, Aug. 3, 1959] 
A HOPEFUL New APPROACH TO METROPOLITAN 
PROBLEMS 

A bill to set up a U.S. Commission on 
Metropolitan Problems is before the Senate, 
and there is gathering interest in its passage. 
The proposal was introduced by Senator 
Josera S. Crank. Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
a former mayor of Philadelphia, who won the 
respect of many municipal executives for the 
imagination and vigor he brought to bear on 

problems. 

. Crank wants an 18-member com- 
mission, named by the President and by 
the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate, The legislation would guaran- 
tee representation by the minority party in 
both branches of Congress by Governors with 
major urbanization problems and by mayors 
of American cities. 

The job of the commission would be mani- 
fold. It would review present and prospective 
needs of metropolitan areas for public serv- 
ice; it would study the capabilities of the 
different levels of government to meet these 
needs; it would pinpoint the extent of exist- 
ing Federal support in satisfying those needs. 

But its most useful job, it seems to us, 
would be the review of means for improving 
coordination of Federal, State, and local 
policies and programs that affect metropoli- 
tan areas. In effect, the commission would 
be able to put together a blueprint indicating 
avenues of approach to the solution of metro- 
politan problems. 

Metropolitanization has been a matter of 
discussion and concern for several years, and 
the first successful attempt at metropolitan- 
ization in Dade County, Miami, has attracted 
continuing attention. That area had to 
hurdle early opposition to metropolitaniza- 
tion and a later attempt to hobble metro- 

litanization severely. 

But a major trouble In getting started in 
any one area on the job of solving metro- 
politan problems is the lack of experience 
in the field. The problems are so large and 
involve so many layers of government that it 
is dificult to lay hold of a method to un- 
tangle the snarl of rights, duties, powers, and 
authorities. 

If the commission did no more than out- 
line a new and effective pattern of inter- 


ror, 
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related Federal, State, and local policies and 

for handling of metropolitan prob- 
lems, it would earn the gratitude of many 
& governor and mayor, as well as the citizens 
of the crowded, fast-growing metropolitan 
centers of the nation. 

The commission would have no power to 
impose a thing on Congress or a State and 
its subsidiary governments. It would be 
asked to make recommendations to the 
President and Congress by February 1, 1961, 
and it would be clothed with enough author- 
ity and given enough money to do a mean- 
ingful job for the Nation. 

We hope Congress approves Senator 
Cuark's bill. The opportunities for the com- 
mission are tremendous in just the one field, 
for instance, of urban renewal. It could start 
from the firm basis of the Hoover Commis- 
sion findings on governmental relations, and 
it could pioneer with recommendations of 
great value to the citles of America. 


[From the Erle (Pa.) Times-News, Aug. 2, 
1959] 


CABINET HELP FOR CITIES PROPOSED 


New York's Senator KENNETH KEATING, 
Republican, is the latest to propose a 
Cabinet-level department at Washington 
catering to an urban clientele. No figure 
of speech is intended; the Department of 
Urbiculture—the name suggested several 
years ago by Representative J. ARTHUR 
Youncex, Republican, of California—is 
frankly conceived as a counterweight to the 
Department of Agriculture, whose name it 
imitates, and to such other client agencies 
as Labor and Commerce. 

Despite fine theories to the contrary, politi- 
cal scientists generally regard Government 
agencies as spokesmen more or less for the 
groups they oversee. The “more or less” may 
cover an enormous range and leave room, 
let's say, for a Secretary Benson as well as 
a Secretary Brannan, but in general Agri- 
culture Secretaries are expected to expound 
the farmer's viewpoint and Commerce Sec- 
retaries the businessman's. 

City spokesmen have long complained that 
nobody ‘understands their viewpoint—at 
least nobody high enough to matter. Senator 
JoserH S. CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
in support of his own bill to establish a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, told the American 
Municipal Association last December that its 
job would be “to listen to representatives of 
groups like this one, understand their prob- 
lems and reflect that understanding in the 
wees Grades g processes within the executive 


Recently, urban strategists have been soft- 
pedaling demands for a separate Federal de- 
partment. Instead they are concentrating 


(with public encouragement from Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON B. Jomnson), and 
the US, Conference of Mayors at its mid- 
July convention skipped over its earller en- 
dorsement of a Cabinet post in favor of the 
study plan. 

The big point is, however, that the plight 
of the established cities finally has been rec- 
ognized and something is going to be done. 


Statewide Poll on 45 Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 21, 1959 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last 
month I sent out a questionnaire to con- 
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stituents in my State. Forty-five ques- 
tions of national interest were asked. 
Replies came back in great numbers. As 
a matter of fact, a total of 1,581 ques- 
tionnaires were filled out and mailed 
back tome. They came from every part 
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of the State and from every walk of life, 
on a fairly proportionate basis. In my 
opinion, these 1,581 answers to each of 
the 45 questions present a representa- 
tive cross section of public opinion. 

The results, which have been tabu- 
lated and reduced to percentages, are 


August 21, 1959 


informative and interesting to study. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have the results of the poll printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


1, Do you favor integration in Scho -n223 esi 


2. Do you favor integration in housing? 


bia full voting rights 8 


Sent 


Miss Elizabeth A. Smart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested this time to announce the 
passing of Miss Elizabeth A. Smart who 
died in a hospital in Washington, D.C., 
last Sunday, August 16. 

Miss Smart was well known to Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, as well as 
others on Capitol Hill. They knew her 
especially because of her championing 
the cause of temperance. She repre- 
sented the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union in Washington. No one, to 
my knowledge, was more diligent and 
more effective in opposition to the sale 
and distribution of intoxicating liquors. 

She was highly respected by everyone 
who knew her, even those who disagreed 
with ad ae Se was deeply reli- 
gious, was sincere, she was a great 

en Miss Smart has 
from this life, her influence and Ren ef- 
fectiveness will live on in the years to 
come. The great organization she rep- 
resented and the country have suffered 
a distinct loss of a great American. 


PD 
8. Would youfavor giving tho residents ol tlie District of Colum- 

ilete homo rule? 
resident's tenure of oflice?_. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recozp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
oe Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


(Percent) 
No 
No | sn- 
swer 
PERSEN 25. In the program of “matching funds“ for the aged, blind, and 
3 ou favor the Federal share being incroased?_..| 37, 45.9 148 
26. Do you th that unemployment benefits are too extensiver. 51.0 | 36.9] 121 
27. Do you favor TVA and other public power projects 31.1 62.4) 165 
28, Aro you in favor of more “socialism” or government paternal- 
Jam than wo have nt present 2. ......-_-=...-.--. 6.2) 80.7) 134 
29, Would you support the President's efforts to keep spending in 
line with the budget 2). L aA LO $4.6) 9.8 8.0 
30. Do you think that part ovement spending, without 
regard to the budget, helps our national economy more 
26.3 13.6 READ TET Th Po TT 16.3. 66.0 | 17.7 
31. To pay for the highway program, would you favor boosting 
3 40.3 80.9 88 the gasoline tax rather than boosting other taxes?_..-...---.| 68.1) 225] 9.4 
32, Would you favor raising taxes to pay for a bigger housing 
65.8 | 26. 5 7.7 rogram? 4 11.1 
68.7 | 25.2 ive 33. Would 
x . 12.4 
10.5 
1 2 11.5 
18.9 98 13.1 
13.8 
37. 11.0 
81 || 
29 23 Se 
7.8 15.5 || 3% 24 
129| 12 0 if 
528| 11.8 |} %: 13.2 
41. Do you favor our dropping the traditional rule that in war 
wie 0 4 1 pee United States never 5 first”? ates 1.0 
. qu ink wes stop all nuclear tests regardless o 
40-3) 115 3 w Russja may Go oe “promi „„ 10.2 
Won you favor making France an equal partner, as is 
09.8 * Great Britain, in nuclear information and facilities? 19.0 
30. 1 9.6 || 44, Do you favor foreiga sid? e naan nins M4 
64.5] 13.1 || 45. Do you think our mutual security program is paying off? 2. 0 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize. 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
2 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 

). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas? 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Preservation of Freedom in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Minis- 
ter Pyo Wook Han of the Korean Embas- 
Sy before the Kiwanis Club of Richmond, 
Va., June 8, 1959. At a time when we 
hear so many criticisms of the newly in- 
dependent countries of Asia as they 
Struggle against almost insuperable odds, 

t is important to look at some of the 
truly remarkable achievements. Korea 
is a brilliant example because the gains 
have been made while a state of war still 
exists, under an uneasy armistice. 

The address of Minister Han is also 
Notable for the fine tribute he pays to 
Walter S. Robertson of Richmond who 
Was recently forced to retire because of 
health reasons, after more than 6 years 
of extraordinarily brilliant service as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for the Far 

The valiantly struggling new gov- 
ernment of old peoples in Asia under- 
Stand even better than we just how great 
have been the contributions made by Mr. 
Robertson to the freedom, stability and 
Progress accomplished in the Far East, 
With great benefits to their countries and 

Our own. 

The address follows: 

N d= PRESERVATION OF FREEDOM 

& great personal privilege—perhaps 
More than you Serena 8 nave this 
ePPortunity to speak here in Richmond, espe- 

tally at this time. Richmond is, of course, 

e of the most interesting and attractive 

cities of the world; and in this season of the 

year it is surely one of the most beautiful. 

Also it is a city which has always taken a lead 

8 Opposition to communism and in its 
nse of world democracy. 

But I have an even more immediate and 
reing reason why I am more than delight- 

oan here with you today. 

Walter of your greatest sons—the Honorable 
this T Robertson—is retiring at the end of 
Month from his position as Assistant 

of State for the Far East. I myself 

* to the Korean Embassy in Washington 
ia years before he assumed his high duties 
one most important office. It has been 
to er the delights and rewards of my life 

enjoy his friendship, just as it is now a 
and privilege to pay tribute to the dedicated 
Sisk ‘gh service which he has rendered, at 
— — to himself, to the freedom and 
tieulari of Asia, to my own country par- 
of th J. and to the security and ideals 

United States. 
istang p POnsibilities of the ade of As- 
zre weg EY of State for the Far East 
—.— st. It is his bility to deal 
es tbe destinies of fully half of the human 
He has had to guide the relations of 
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your great Nation with more than a score 
of Asian nations, many of which have just re- 
cently emerged or re-emerged into free- 
dom. He has had to lead the battle against 
Communist aggression on its most vital bat- 
tlefront—for it has long been Communist 
dogma that the conquest of the Far East is 
the essential road to the eventual conquest 
of the world. 

I think few diplomats have ever had to con- 
front more difficult or delicate problems than 
those which circumstance have imposed upon 
Walter Robertson. To his eternal honor, he 
has acquitted himself superbly well. 

Mr. Robertson learned. about Communist 
intrigue and ruthlessness the hard way, when 
he was attached to General Marshall's mis- 
sion in China in 1947. He learned then that 
the Communists simply will not negotiate in 
good faith—and that they make promises 
only to break them. He learned that their 
policy is guided by only one aim—the de- 
struction of freedom everywhere. 

To this knowledge he has added the great 
attributes of personal courage and clear wis- 
dom. He has never faltered in his fight 
against admitting the Chinese Communist 
regime into the United Nations—for he knows 
that to do so would be to strike a mortal 
blow against the whole cause of democratic 
liberties in the entire Far East. 

When Quemoy and Matsu were under at- 
tack, and when the resolution of free peo- 
ples around the world wavered, Walter Rob- 
ertson was a tower of strength. He knew 
that the only way to combat Communist ter- 
rorism is to stand firm—and his position has 
been vindicated. 

During and following the war in my own 
country, Mr, Robertson has always been a 
friend upon whom we could solidly depend. 
We always and forever have found him to 
be a gentleman of the highest standards of 
personal honor and integrity. Through him 
our own small country has been able to deal 
with the great and powerful United States in 
a spirit of mutual respect and regard which 
has well served the common cause of free- 
dom. 

His greatest memorial is the high regard 
in which he is held by the vast majority of 
the more.than a billion human beings with 
whom it has been his responsibility to deal for 
these past years. 

I aie 3 to attest, too, that I know the 
man who has been named as his successor; 
and I am glad. as I know Mr. Robertson is, 
to feel assured that the wise policy of firm- 
ness and justice which Walter Robertson did 
so much to shape and maintain will continue 
to be upheld. 

For the problems that afflict our part of 
the world are far from being solved. Perhaps 
they never will be solved in our lifetime 
for the problems of humanity, especially in 
this era when totalitarian dictatorship is 
rampant, are numerous and continuous. 

In Korea the fighting was ended with an 
unjust armistice—an armistice that was vio- 
lated by the Communists as soon as it was 
signed—but there is no peace. Our nation is 
still half occupied by foreign aggressors. A 
military force of awesome ons has 
been bullt up against us in the northern half 
of our own ¢ountry, and we sre constantly 
threatened by infiltration and subversion. 

Seoul is a city of more than a million and 
a half inhabitants—and every one of them 
Mves under daily threat from the jet war- 


planes that are based just less than 100 miles 
away. The defense of our security is our 
very first responsibliity—a responsibility that 
imposes itself upon every aspect of our per- 
sonal and national life. 

Every Korean youth is inducted into the 
armed forces when he reaches the age of 
20 to serve for 3 years of active training, 
and then to be transferred into the active 
reserves. 

Despite the enormous needs for rehabili- 
tation and development, our principal efforts 
must all be directed into defense. For the 
freedom and independence—the democracy 
and progressive development—to which our 
government is pledged all depend first of 
all upon preserving our security against the 
constant Communist threat. 

In many ways the pressure of the Com- 
munist will to conquest imposes itself into 
our national life. Scores of Communist 
agents have been arrested in our territory— 
armed with large sums of Korean and Ameri- 
can currency and supplied with detailed in- 
structions concerning the subversion of our 
newspapers and other agents of public in- 
formation. 

It is naive of those who appear to think 
that the Communists fight only with guns, 
or with threats of attack. Actually a very 
large part of their program of world con- 
quest consists of propaganda and infiltration. 
Their agents are carefully trained to make 
instant and loud appeal to the very laws 
that are designed to protect democratic free- 
dom. In this way they hope to win 
of what happens. In some instances their 
subversive tactics may succeed. In other in- 
stances their agents may be apprehended 
and found guilty of subversion—but when 
this happens there are always misty-eyed and 
innocent idealists who will cry out that 
freedom is being violated when these agents— 
who, of course, pretend to be sincere critics— 
are arrested. 

Your own country suffers and has suffered 
to some extent from these tactics. Our 
nation, which lies divided right across the 
world's major battlefront, is much more 
vulnerable. We are vulnerable to Commu- 
nist infiltration—and we also are vulnerable 
to the slashing criticism of some so-called 
liberals in the West who denounce any action 
we take for internal self-protection. 

Because of these criticisms against the 
necessary defensive operations of our own 
government, I want to read to you an official 
and most careful assessment of the progress 
of genuine democracy in my country—a 
statement which I quote from the latest re- 
port of the United Nations Commission on 
the Rehabilitation and Reconstruction of 
Korea. After 10 years of continuous ob- 
servation of democratic processes in south- 
ern Korea, this is what the Commission 
says: 

“The Republic of Korea was established 
in 1948 and, in the Commission's view, the 
foundations of democracy have been pro- 
gressively strengthened during the past 10 
years, despite the difficulties encountered, 
including the division of the country, the 
destruction of war and the problem of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction.” 

We are especially proud of the democratic 
developments in our own country because of 
some of the things we have been able to 
accomplish—despite all the enormous handi- 
caps. And I am particularly happy to 
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enumerate some of them to you—for they 
are your achievements, too. Nothing that 
we have done would have been possible 
without the generous aid program of your 
country. What has been accomplished is, 
I feel, a proof positive that our kind of 
international cooperation truly works. 

* Here, then, in brief summation, is a part 
of the record: 

1. When the Japanese were defeated, after 
40 years of unjust colonial rule of Korea, 
some 80 percent of all our people were il- 
literate. Today the illiteracy has been re- 
duced to about 6 percent. Of the children 
aged 6 to 11, 96 percent are now in school. 
And we have no fewer than 90,000 students in 
our 78 colleges and universities. This is, I 
believe, one of the most far-reaching and 
successful educational revolutions in all 
history. 

2. When the Japanese grip was pried loose 
from Korea, some 54 percent of all our 
farmers were tenant farmers, and another 25 
percent were partial tenants. 
first acts of our new Government was to end 
this system of farm tenancy. We devised a 
system whereby every tenant farmer became 
the independent owner of the land he culti- 
vates—with payment made over a 10-year 
period from the products of his fields and 
labor. 

3. When our Government reverted to our 
own hands, we devised a constitutional 
democracy that insures absolute political 
equality to women and to every adult above 
the age of 21. This democracy really means 
something to our people—as is shown by the 
fact that on the average in all our elections 
the turnout of eligible voters is 84 percent. 

4. In 1948 when our Republic was inaugu- 
rated, we had no real political party system. 
Today we have two major political parties, 
with the balance of political power fairly di- 
vided between them. Our Liberal Party con- 
trols the presidency; our Democratic Party 
the vice presidency. Some 60 percent of the 
National Assembly is composed of Liberals, 
some 35 percent of Democrats—the rest being 
Independents. 

5. In 1948 our nation was the victim of a 
near runaway inflation—a condition ren- 
dered far worse by the war. For some 12 
years after the Japanese defeat in 1945, our 
annual rate of currency inflation amounted 
to more than 220 percent. This means, in 
your terms, that a bottle of milk that cost 
20 cents on January 1 would cost some 45 
cents by December 31. Obviously this was a 
factor of ruination that struck a deadly blow 
at the welfare of every family in our country, 
Now I am happy to say that for the past 3 
years the inflationary spiral has been cut 
back to a mere 4 to 6 percent increase a 
year—a figure somewhat comparable to that 
in your own and in European nations. 

All these factors—plus improvements in 
the welfare of our agricultural and fisheries 
population, and the great expansion of our 
wholesome diplomatic relations, constitute 
& very substantial gain for Korean and world 
democracy, We are proud of them, and we 
look to the future with hope. 

But there is another side of the picture 
that must not be overlooked. Much has 
been accomplished—but a vast amount yet 
remains to be done. 

The other day, a distinguished American 
said that in his judgment the most fateful 
fact in the world today is the great disparity 
in living standards between the West and 
the Orient, I can highlight this for you by 
saying that, in American terms, the average 
per capita income in southern Korea is now 
about $105 annually—whereas, in the United 
States it is over $2,000. These figures mean 
just what they say—that on the average 
Americans live perhaps 20 times better than 
do our people in Korea. 


One of the 
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Here is the great challenge of the future 
of the immediate future—of today and of 
all the upcoming tomorrows, This is a 
problem that can only be-dealt with through 
a combination of American resources, finan- 
cial and technical, and our own Korean de- 
termination. We are willing and eager to 
make every sacrifice and every effort, But we 
must move ahead into the benefits of the 
20th century. There is no other way. 

This is the way we shall defeat com- 
munism. ‘This is the avenue to a richer and 
better iife—for us, for you, and for all the 
world. 


Review of Record of Ist Session 
of 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the weekend, I was pleased to comment 
over Wisconsin radio stations on the 
record of the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress. 

Naturally, it is possible in a broadcast 
to touch only the highlights of the man- 
ifold, complex legislative actions in Con- 
gress. 

Generally, however, I feel that—when 
Congress winds up—the record of ac- 
complishments will be moderately good, 
particularly in two major flelds of which 
have been required bipartisan coopera- 
tion: 

First, keeping the peace; and 

Second, successfully recovering from 
our economic setback. 

I was privileged, also, to review the 
tasks still ahead of us upon which con- 
structive action is needed prior to ad- 
journment. 

And finally, the broadcast covers prob- 
lems that—as we all recognize will re- 
main unresolved in a number of fields. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the broadcast printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wr Sars KEEPING Peace AND RECOVERING 
From RECESSION ARE Two MAJOR ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OF NATION—EVALUATES RECORD 
OF 86TH CONGRESS MODERATELY Goon 

(Address by Senator Wer over Wisconsin 

radio stations.) 

Friends, I weicome the opportunity to be 
with you. 

As you know, the adjournment of Con- 
gress is not far away. 

In reylewing our progress in Congress, and 
as a nation, it is important to take a look 
at the record. 

Insofar as it reflects bipartisan accom- 
plishments, I believe the reeord is moder- 
ately good. 

With adjournament there will, of course, 
be efforts—often “colored” in a partisan 
manner—to evaluate its record by either 
attempting to take credit for the accom- 
plishments, or, conversely attempting to 
blame the other party for failures, 
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Without engaging in such partisanship, 
however, I would like to review the record 
briefly, including achievements we have 
made as a nation. 

Question. Senator Wier, what are the ma- 
jor marks of progress? 

Answer. Although there have been ad- 
vancements in a great many fields, I believe 
that two major accomplishments stand above 
the rest in the record. These include: keep- 
ing the peace; and successfully recovering 
from the economic recession. 

PREVENTING WORLD WAR II 

First of all, we have supported policies and 
programs that have helped to keep the peace; 
for the most part, this means preventing the 
cold war from degenerating into a hot war. 

By and large, our foreign policy has had 
bipartisan support. Naturally, honest men 
may differ on national policy. 

Overall, however, I believe the Nation can 
be gratified that the majority of its leaders— 
both Republican and Democrat—have been 
big enough to rise above lesser considera- 
tions and work for what is best for the 
country. 

We are aware, of course, that keeping the 
peace and promoting greater security is not 
something that can be achieved—then for- 
gotten. Rather, this is a continuous task. 

Although there has been a superficial 
“thaw” in the East-West relations, we must 
remain alert and keep our powder dry. 

Around the globe, the Communists are con- 
tinuing their efforts at penetration of more 
areas and seeking control of more people. 

Consequently, we must not be decelved by 
the words of peace of Khrushehev or any 
other Communist; rather, it will be neces- 
sary to keep up our guard—until words of 
peace are backed up with actual deeds. 

Among the steps that Congress still must 
take is the approval of an adequate mutual 
security program—to further strengthen the 
alliance of free nations. 


UNITED STATES MAKES ECONOMIC COMEBACK 


Question. What ls the second major ac- 
complishment, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. I believe the fact that we have 
successfully recovered from the economic 
recession is a real victory for the country. 

Contrary to predictions of the prophets of 
gloom and doom, the Nation—despite an 
economic setback—did not succumb to a ma- 
jor depression, Instead, the Congress, ad- 
ministration leadership, and, most impor- 
tant, the confident outlook of Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen, demonstrated the spirit-and 
zeal necessary to prevent what might have 
been a serious depression, with ultimately 
disastrous international results. 

Again, it is gratifying to acknowledge 
that—though there were differences of views 
at times—the leadership of both partics 
again rose to the challenge. 

Now, It is true—that, economically speak- 
ing, inflation still plagues us—the cost of 
living is high—and there are still a number 
of unemployed. However, there also is a 
number of factors that brighten the outlook. 

Question. What are these, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. Today, the Nation is experiencing 
new highs in the economic field. These in- 
clude the gross national product—that is, 
the value of all goods and services—amounts 
to about 8485 billion; and national income is 
at a record high of $374 billion; civilian em- 
ployment is at a peak of over 67 million. 

In Wisconsin, too, the outlook is brighten- 
ing. 

According to a recent survey, the State hit 
record high levels in a great many facets of 
the economy. 

Employment has hit a high level of 1,582,- 
$00—although this still leaves about 2.5 per- 
cent of the labor force unemployed (as com- 
pared, however, to 5.4 percent this time last 
year). 
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Average weekly earnings for production 
workers in our manufacturing industries are 
earning an average of $94.57 weekly—an in- 
crease of 7.1 percent over last June. 

The trend in homebuilding is up over 
last year; 

Sales of cars and trucks are well above 
comparable 1958 levels; 

Department stores sales gained 12 percent 
in the 5-month period beginning in Jan- 


ary; 

Business and corporations have set a new 
record—up nearly 50 percent over last year. 

We recognize, of course, that we still have 
economic problems—including the need for 
action to reach an early settlement of the 
Steel strike. Based on the record, however, 
I believe we can continue to deal with these 
successfully. 

There has, of course, been real progress, 
Also, in a great many other fields. 

Question. Senator WimEr, we appreciate a 
Quick look at the record of major accom- 
Plishments. Now, looking ahead, what are 
the jobs that must still be completed by the 
86th Congress prior to the adjournment of 
its Ist session? 


JOBS STILL TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY 86TH 
CONGRESS 


Answer. There are, of course, 2 number of 
Major tasks ahead of us, These include: 

Providing financing for the highway pro- 
Bram; 

Enacting an effective labor reform law; 

Strengthening our civil rights status; 

Enactment of a good housing program; 

Approval of funds to strengthen our 
Mutual security alliance. 

In addition, there are a substantial num- 
ber of other bills still pending on the calen- 
dars in both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives that deserve the consideration of 
Congress. 

WHAT CONCRESS—OR THE COUNTRY—FAILED TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


Question. Are there any fields in which it 
looks like Congress—and the country—still 
must face serious challenges in the future? 

Answer. Yes. Unfortunately, solutions 
have not yet been found for a number of 
Problems, These include: 

First, the farm problem. Despite high 
7 the economic outlook for the American 

armer has not been substantlally improved, 
nor have surpluses been reduced: 

Second, we need tax reform, along the lines 

ended in the Wiley bill, S. 1885, to 
establish a Hoover-type Tax Commission to 
make an overhaul of the overall tax system. 
me the economy has not succeeded in 
8 forces to block inflation. Regret- 
28 ly. this economic hazard is still reducing 
have buying power of dollars, diminishing 
ite of savings, investments in bonds, and 
105 insurance; making it extremely dificult 
As folks on. modest retirement incomes to 
eet the high costs of living and otherwise 
Plaguing the economy. 
„AAnkortunateiy, this general but brief re- 
Scan does not provide an opportunity to 
ji ch upon activities in a great many other 
tonne fields. These include: conserva- 
1 n, veterans” programs, education, programs 
Ir the aging, brightening the outlook for 
youth, and a great many others. 
COMPLETION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


om ar to closing, I would like to mention 
thar more significant major mark of progress; 
at ls, the completion of the St. Lawrence 
tene J, Dedicated in June of this year, 
has been a tremendous increase in the 
({st-season traffic through the improved, 
“sepened, and modernized waterway. 
uc’ Sponsor of the seaway law, I am par- 
ep arly happy that the completed project 
120 mises fulfillment of the great expecta- 
ns which we envisioned in enacting legis- 
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lation for U.S. work on the St. Lawrence 


program. 
STOPPING THE “CHICAGO WATER STEAL" 

Question. Senator WILEY, now turning to a 
closely related subject, we recall that the 
pill, H.R. 1, proposing to divert more water 
from Lake Michigan, was favorably reported 
out of the Public Works Committee this 
week. 

Answer. Les; unfortunately, the measure 
is now before the Senate. As things look 
now, it may come up for consideration next 
week 


Question. What is your strategy, Senator 
Wier? 

Answer. Naturally, I shall fight the bill. 
Among other things, I shall attempt to have 
the measure recommitted to committee; this 
time to the Foreign Relations Committee, 
where it rightfully belongs. 

Question. Why do you say that, Senator? 

Answer, In the US. Senate, legislation 
affecting our relations with other countries, 
and relating to treaties with other nations, 
should be handled by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The dangerous water diversion bill touches 
upon both these criteria in these areas of 
activity. 

Pirst, it threatens to jeopardize our rela- 
tions with our good neighbor, Canada, by 
diverting waters of the Great Lakes in 
which Canada has a vital interest; and 
secondly, the unilateral action to divert dan- 
gerously large volumes of water threatens to 
violate our treaty with Canada relating to 
the utilization of common waters between 
the two countries. 

Time after time, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has resoundingly voiced its strong op- 

tion—and wisely, I believe—to the pro- 
posed water steal legisiation. 

The Congress of the United States, I be- 
lieve, ought not to let go unnoticed the voice 
of a friendly government in such a critical 
matter. 

There are, of course, sufficient reasons at 
home why the bill should not be enacted. 
If this is done, it will seriously jeopardize 
safe shipping, reduced tonnage carried on 
the lakes, damage lakeshore property, and 
impair dock facilities and port and harbor 
development projects. In addition, it would 
endanger the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
threaten to damage beaches and resorts. 


CONCLUSION 


Question. Thank you, Senator Wiery, for 
this preadjournment review of the record of 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress. 

Answer. I have been happy, once again, 
to have the opportunity to discuss with you 
a variety of programs, issues, and chal- 
lenges. R 

Now, this is your senior Senator, ALEXANDER 
Wuer, saying Thanks for listening.” 


Resolution 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr, MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to present for the RecorpD a resolu- 
tion recently adopted at the 41st Annual 
Convention of the American Legion, De- 

of West Virginia, held in 
Parkersburg, W. Va., in which the de- 
partment unalterably opposed H.R. 7650, 
recently passed by the Congress. 
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I respectfully invite my colleagues to 
take a few minutes to read this resolu- 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA 

The following resolution was adopted at 
4ist annual department convention of the 
American Legion, Department of West Vir- 
coe held July 24-26, 1959, in Parkersburg, 

Va.: 

“Whereas HR. 7650, the new proposed 
pension bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, and is now under considera- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committee; and 

“Whereas the national organization of the 
American Legion has advocated enactment 
of this legislation; and 

“Whereas contrary to the position taken 
by the national organization, the Depart- 
ment of West Virginia is unalternably op- 
posed to the pension bill H.R. 7650 in its 
present form for the following reasons: (1) 
The bill under consideration is an abrupt 
change from the historical concept of vet- 
erans pensions, and places the recipient of 
such benefits on the basis of public dole 
rather than honorable assistance in time of 
need; (2) it creates more inequities than it 
proposes to eliminate; (3) this proposed 
legislation would after July 1, 1960, have two 
rates of payment for veterans who are iden- 
tical in service, age, income, and need. This 
difference caused only by the time the pen- 
sion was granted: And, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia, assembled in 
convention in Parkersburg, W. Va., this 24th, 
25th, and 26th of July 1959, urge that the 
senatorial delegation of the State of West 
Virginia expend every effort to defeat H.R, 
7650, now pending in the Finance Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copy of this resolution, as 
adopted, be forwarded to Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, Members 
of the House of Representatives of West 
Virginia, and to the national commander, 
Preston J. Moore.” 

I, Tommy E. Jones, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly elected, qualified, and acting 
adjutant of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, and that the above 
is a true and correct copy of the resolution 
adopted at the 41st annual department con- 
vention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, on Saturday, July 
25, 1959, in Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Given under my hand this 12th day of 
August 1959, at Charleston, W. Va. 

[SEAL] Tommy E. JONES, 

Department Adjutant. 


Where the Public Good Goes It Steps on 


Toes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Waco, Texas, News- 
Tribune published a thoughtful editorial 
on the subject of the public good in con- 
flict with personal property rights. 
This intelligent editorial echoes the 
utilitarian writings of Jeremy Bentham, 
the 19th century philosopher, who held 
that the “greatest good for the greatest 
number” should be the aim of just and 
fair legislation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial entitled, “Where 
the Public Good Goes It Steps on Toes,” 
from the Waco News-Tribune of August 
19, 1959, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wiere THE Pustic Goop Gors Ir STEPS ON 
Tors 

No matter what the project may be—as 
long as the ultimate goal is for community 
betterment—we must face the fact that pere 
sonal perty rights in some cases mus 
give dare to the greatest public good, yet with 
- fair and reasonable reimbursement for those 

rights. 

As a case in point, hardly a week goes by 
that we do not hear some rumor about Lake 
Waco property-owners having a hassle with 
the Corps of Army Engineers about the value 
of lands that the new reecrvoir will inun- 
date. So far as we're able to learn, the only 
serious rumors are traceable to the curbstone 
gang, none of whom cwas as much as a 
square foot of lake property they just like 
to talk about it. 

Certainly, there may bo some disagreement 
as to value, for there are some owners who 
would like to get more for their holdings. 
(And who wouldn't?) Eut, for the most 
part, those who have conipicied their nego- 
tiations are agreed that the ssttlement prices 
have been falr. 

Whether it’s a flood-control measure, the 
construction of a new big way system, ur- 
ban renewal or whatever, no project of any 
such magnitude can be c’mpleted without 
stepping on a few tors. E nichow, progress 
has a way of avoiding “no men's land,” and 
it's probably a good thi > no man would 
benefit thereby, 


Address of the Honorab!: Alf M. Landon 
EXTENSION OF RIMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM! II. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRS*ENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address delivered by the Honor- 
able Alf M. Landon to the AFL-CIO Sec- 
ond Annual Kansas State Convention on 
July 16, 1959 at Topeka, Kans. After 
reading Mr. Landon’s remarks, I am 
conyinced every Member of Congress will 
find such of interest: 

Abparss sy Hon. ALF M. Lambo To AFL-CIO 
Sreconp ANNUAL STATE CONVENTION, To- 
PEKA, KANS., JULY 16, 1959 
I deeply appreciate your invitation to ad- 

dress the duly elected representatives of 

150,000 fellow Kansas citizens. 

I am going to discuss this morning not 
only some of labor's problems from your 
point of view but ‘also from the public's 
point of view—which I do not believe are 
haben deere 

evolutionary changes have tak 

industrial conditions. and 3 

2 in my lifetime that affect every Ameri- 
I can remember when the standard work 

week was 72 hours and father and mother 

discussing the reduction of the 12-hour day 
to the 10-hour day—6 days a week. I can 

remember talking to a superintendent of a 

steel plant in 1922 when President Harding 
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had persuaded the steel industry to adopt 
the 8-hour day in place of the 12-hour day. 
He said it might work in other industries but 
it would never work in the steel industry. A 
year later, talking to the same superintend- 
ent, he said he wouldn’t go back to the 
12-hour day if he could. 

When I was a student in the University of 
Kansas—some 50-odd years ago—the fight in 
the Congress and State legislatures was to 
abolish child labor in industry and for pro- 
tective legislation for women in industry. 
That fight was led by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The argument against that 
legislation was that it was unconstitu- 
tional—that women and little children had 
aright to work—if they wanted to. At that 
time there was no limit to the hours that a 
train crew had to work. That was corrected 
by legislation led by the late Senator Robert 
La Follette, Sr., and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen to the benefit of not only 
labor but for the safety of the passengers as 
well as the equipment—because the physical 
reactions of a man who had worked 18 or 20 
hours or longer were not adequate to the de- 
mands of his job. 

That's when I became a believer in the 
right of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. And I have never seen any reason 
to change my mind, 

That does not mean that I believe labor 
organizations—thelr leadership and their 
policies—have always been right or above 
public concern. 

I believe strong labor organization supple- 
ments a sound capitalistic economy. In the 
beginning—labor was organized along craft 
lines exclusively. Then came the unique 
American development of massed production. 
That brought about the massed unionism of 
today. The growth of single companies 
spread from one plant to—first—scattered 
nationwide plants. Many of these branch 
plants are larger today than the original 
factory. Second—in the last few years many 
American corporations have branch fac- 
tories located all over the world and in dif- 
ferent nations. 

As American corporations have grown in 
size—so has the AFL-CIO and United Mine 
Workers. 3 

T believe it can be argued with validity that 
the natural evolution of massed unionism 
to meet massed production provides a needed 
check and balance on economic power in our 
Nation's life. Without that we would have 
a chaotic condition similar to other coun- 
tries in the world today. 

Look at the two extremes—from Russia 
where labor is not free—to England where it 
is a major political party and as such is in- 
volved in a conflict of interests. Right now 
England's labor party is split wide open on 
its H-bomb policy in the coming campaign. 
Faced with the responsibility of government 
it must take a position on that question of 
national security that does not involve pri- 
mary labor economic and social policies. 

I do not think a labor political party will 
ever be successful in America because of our 
50 States: And I do not think labor unions 
will ever take over either one of our political 
parties for the same reason. They may—in 
effect—take over some political party tem- 
porarily—in one State or another—because 
of the ineptness of the leadership of the 
other major party in falling to develop a po- 
litical philosophy adequate to meet the prob- 
lems of today. 

But that is not a new development in the 
political life of our great country. 

In the nineties we had the Populist and 
the Farmers Alliance that temporarily dom- 
inated several State governments and elected 
Members of the Congress, 

It is significant that most of the policies 
of that agrarian movement—that scared the 
pants off n lot of people at that time—have 
long been written into State and National 
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legislation. What was socialism and revo- 
lutionary then is ultraconservative now. 

There was one fundamental difference be- 
tween the political activity of that old 

politica} bloc and Labor's Commit- 
tee on Political Education. The farmers did 
not have the cash available for campaign 
funds that the labor organizations have. 
What money there was in the country in the 
eighties and nineties available for campaign 
purposes—was all on one side. Now there 
is a balance, 

We have not developed a practical and 
successful way to check the unhealthy 
growth of campaign funds because the Con- 
gress and State legislatures have refused to 
enact legislation providing for accurate and 
complete public reporting of political cam- 
paign contributions—both by parties and 
candidates, 

There is much to be said about that. I 
do not believe campaign funds are being 
used to buy votes as they were only a com- 
paratively few years ago in too many cities. 
Today the rising expenditure of political 
campaigns is the increased costs of tele- 
vision—radio and printing. 

And there is nothing new in our history 
about the charges of pressure groups like 
those made against the political activities of 
the AFL-CIO and the United Mine Workers, 

There have always been pressure groups in 
our history. 

In our early history it was charters for 
toll roads, canals, and land grants. Then 
came railroad charters, defense contracts, 
power projects—not to mention such peren- 
nial standbys as tariff and river and harbor 
legislation, known as the pork barrel bills. 

Again—when I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas—the battle in the legis- 
lature was for an antipass bill—primary and 
popular election of U.S. Senators to 
curtail the political Influence of the rall- 
roads and to establish the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Corporation 
Commission. 


Whatever influence the labor leaders have 


used has not been confined entirely to the 


problems of their organizations. 

I have been familiar with the work of 
Kansas Legislatures for 40 years, And in all 
that time I have never known of more public 
spirited lobbyists than the representatives 
of labor. 

They have always been for better educa- 
tion, better roads, and streets, better con- 
servation and flood control, improved recre- 
ational facilities and better sanitation and 
safety measures. 

All of which today are highly important 
factors in securing industrial plant locations. 

The farmers of the State would not have 
the REA facilities they do today without 
the vigorous support from start to finish 
of that legislation by the labor organiza- 
tions. 

Today the struggling labor unions of my 
youth have grown in strength and most of 
them in responsibility, ~ 

Because of their size their leaders live in 
a goldfish bowl just as all public and big 
business figures. Their character and activi- 
tles are of public concern. 

Arguments as to who has the greatest 
economic power are frultiess. A strike to 
settle that by two powerful giants like steel 
unions and corporations has appalling conse- 
quences on all America. If it lasts long 
enough—more union workers will be laid off 
in other industries—than are on a strike in 
steel. Our national defense program is 
threatened. 3 

Yet not one official word of the final points 
in dispute has been made public. Why the 
mystery? S 

The public ought to know and has a right 
to know what it is all about. 
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There are published stories and comments 
On the points at issue but no official state- 
ments by the men who did the talking. 

Why not? What were the problems and 
the needs of both sides as stated to each 
other and what are the facts to back them 
up as claimed by both sides? 

I believe that both Union President David 
McDonald and R. Conrad Cooper—spokes- 
man for the steel industry—should sign a 
Joint statement for the public on the points 
of difference. 

Can there be any doubt that the pattern 
of the negotiations between big steel and 
big union is as important as any debate on 
the floor of the Congress? 

Therefore, can there be any doubt as to 
the obligation of both union and manage- 
ment to make public their demands? 

It became necessary for Government—by 
new regulatory legislation—to protect the 
Public as well as investors against the 
frenzied finance—insurance scandals of past 
years—inside deals by management—and un- 
Conscionable contracts between corporations 
With interlocking directors. 

Big business resisted that kind of legisla- 
tion as labor leadership is resisting it today 
for labor organizations. 

But there is one very fundamental differ- 
ence between the two, Big business made 
little effort to clean its own house. The 

10 under the wise leadership of Presi- 
dent George Meany is making a vigorous at- 
tempt to do just thet and is entitled to 
receive wholehearted support from public 
Officials, management, and the public that 
he is asking for. 

If your leadership does not succeed in 
that and unless better labor management 
relations are established by sincere objec- 
tive and factual recognition of each other's 
Problems and needs, Government is bound to 
step in sooner or later, just as it did with 
big business by increased regulatory powers 
Over both unions and management. That 
Means creating new Government bureaus 
and endowing Government with new powers. 

In this complex industrial life of ours I 
recognize the necessity of regulatory legisla- 
tion covering big labor just as I believe that 
is necessary to cover big business. But I 
believe such legislation should be held to the 
Minimum essential to public protection— 
else we will have a cumbersome Government 

ucracy that entangles both labor and 
Management in endless redtape and con- 
fusion of administrative laws. 

T also that the administration of 
that regulatory legislation with equity and 
Justice is all important. 

But I am opposed to any legislation aimed 
at ee the principle and structure of 

ve through strong and 
Tesponsible labor N ti 

Now may I speak of the responsibilities 
or atronting you and ahead of you—outside 

Jour organization's problems and policies. 
1 greatest contribution labor organiza- 

ns have made to the general welfare—not 
eN to all freedom loving Americans, but to 
Teedom in the world—is thelr stanch and 
Tame lenting opposition to communism. The 

uture historian, writing of this period, will 
Bive more credit to men like George Meany 
22 John L. Lewis for the defeat of the 
the Soviet's plans for world conquest by 

e Sword, slave camp, assassination, and 
Subtle Subversion, than they will to any other 
American civilian. 

There is no stronger civilian bulwark any- 
Where in the world against the Soviet tyranny 
Dd slave camps, than the AFL-CIO and 
We Mins Workers. Massed unionism is 

€mocracy’s negative answer to the Lenin- 
Trotsky-Stalin expectation of a proletarian 
revolution, 

Tam sure I do not need to warn you patri- 
otic and devoted Americans that the fight 
will go on probably beyond the lifetime of 
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the youngest delegate present. Either that 
or civilization will be “booped,” like a quail 
on a rail, in hunting season. N 

Nowhere in the world is there a Commu- 
nist government resting on popular support. 

Every Communist government in the world 
rests on pullets instead of ballote and with 
no choice or freedom of action on the part of 
the individual, 

We must be prepared at all times to offer 
either the hand of equity and justice to the 
Soviet, that makes for an orderly and peace- 
ful world, or the mailed fist. 

We must be willing and able to give them 
their choice, without threats or without fear. 

The appalling and tragic confusion in the 
Pentagon, between the heads of our armed 
services, that has existed under both Demo- 
crat and Republican administrations, is a 
national scandal and menace. 

On several occasions our President prom- 
ised to bring order out of chaos in the 
so-called General Staff. -He has failed to do 


80. ‘ 

If he does not—the Congress can and 
should. There is a vital need for a thorough 
objective reappraisal of our overall defen- 
sive strength. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor—re- 
tiring Chief of Staff—says he has tried to 
get that done since 1953. 

Inflation is as great a threat to our na- 
tional security as the intolerable and un- 
satisfactory conduct of our defense affairs. 
Infiation is the greatest boon to communism 
and it’s a politician’s paradise when they do 
not have to levey taxes to meet public 
spending. 

Inflation by government is like a thief in 
the night robbing you—while you are 
asleep—of your earnings—your savings and 
your pensions. 

Up until 1933—except in war—it was un- 
known legislative procedure to appropriate 
funds without accompanying revenue meas- 
ures. 

Both major parties—in recent national 
platforms have pledged expanded Govern- 
ment services—lower taxes and a balanced 
budget. 

Well, I won't go so far as to say that both 
Democrat and Republican platforms were 
fooling the citizens. Because a rigid appli- 
cation of the pruning knife on our over- 
stuffed bureaucracy—a rigid and sound de- 
cision of what should have priority as be- 
tween what was desirable and what was 
necessary—could accomplish wonders in re- 
ducing the cost of our National Government, 
But that was too much in the nature of a 
miracle to occur. 

The fight I had with the resolutions com- 
mittee at the 1936 Republican Convention 
for sound money was with the so-called 
conservatives. They were all for a little 
snack of inflation then. But there isn’t any 
such a thing. Planned inflation by deliberate 
Government policy has never worked be- 
cause the controls never work. Since 1933 
we have been steadily debasing the value 
of the American dollar by our Government's 
financial policies. 

The place to stop the incipient flight from 
the dollar is in our Government's fiscal pol- 
icles—either by reducing spending or in- 
creasing taxes until the twain do meet. That 
must be done one way or the other if we are 
to avoid the destruction of our money and 
credit. 

The solution of the financial mess some 
29 States are in—and countless municipal- 
ities—is just that simple. 

The hope for America is that labor will 
wake up to the fact that it has more at stake 
in sound money than capital, The owner of 
& patch of land or some good common stock 
or merchan: some hedge against soft 
money. But those who have neither are like 
ducks on a pond. 

Capital is fluid. It can shift around all 
over the free world and some of the Commu- 
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nist colonies as well. Labor cannot. The 
nimble speculator can always take care of 
himself. And that’s going on right now. 

As other countries of the free world have 
got on their feet—by America’s aid—the 
American dollar is weakening in foreign ex- 

. That is partly due to fear of the 
stability of the American dollar and partly 
due to trade conditions and also the avall- 
ability now of other countries for invest- 
ments—whose governments have sounder 
fiscal policies. 

Another illustration of the effect of our 
unsound fiscal policies is the invasion of 
our domestic market by foreign products. 
As you well know, taxes are a major factor in 
the cost of every product, 

German casing and tubing—made accord- 
ing to the American Petroleum Institute 
specifications—can be bought in Kansas for 
$30 a ton less than American tubular pipe. 
German structural steel is being laid down 
in Kansas City for $40 a ton less than Amer- 
ican steel. With the enlarging of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway the lower transportation 
costs will probably be refiected in lower 
prices. Belgian barbed wire is selling in 
Kansas for approximately $1.75 a spool less 
than American barbed wire and it is just as 
good. Recently our American Navy bought 
some steel plates from Japan $4 per ton less 
than American quotations. But on check- 
ing it was found that our U.S. Government 
lost about $6 a ton in taxes. So Uncle Sam 
was $2 a ton net the loser. American tex- 
tiles are facing increasing competition from 
foreign textiles. You all know how foreign 
automobiles are taking the market away from 
American cars. 

The completion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way—lowering transportation costs to the 
seaboard—makes all of Kansas—with its 
great natural resources—educational and 
recreational facilities—more advantageous 
for industrial development. 

I reallze our foreign policies—our military 
disorganization and our imbecile fiscal poli- 
cies are not on this convention's program. 
But they are of vital concern to every Amer- 
ican. I mention them because they are poli- 
cies that we all should be thinking about and 
talking about. 

T have discussed with you this morning not 
only some of the issues in labor- ent 
areas—but also the wider field of public 
policies, 

It is obvious that big business and big 
unions are here to stay. Therefore, we must 
seek methods to adjust that development— 
to our American way of life. 

Surely the America that developed new 
political—social and humanitarian values 
and principles that revolutionized the gov- 
ernments of the world—and the America that 
developed new methods of massed produc- 
tion that revolutionized industry all over 
the world—surely that America is capable 
of realistically facing and solving the com- 
plex problems of our industrial structure. 

The American people must never forget the 
fact that our great Republic was founded on 
the concept that the average man and woman 
develops under responsibility and education. 

I would like to see Labor's Committee on 
Political Education do more in the way of 
public relations such as the luncheon for 
representatives of statewide organizations 
and management arranged by Vice President 
James Yount last year on the educational 
problems of our great State, 

I would like to see labor and management 
meet occasionally under different circum- 
stances than strictly bargaining—based on 
who has the biggest club. 

Several years ago your secretary—Floyd 
Black—issued invitations in Topeka for a 
joint meeting of labor- ent and the 
press for an objective discussion of the prob- 
lems affecting the growth and development 
of a better community to live in and do 
business in. 
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The relaxing visits during the social time 
of those meetings provided even a better 
opportunity for free and frank exchange of 
views. 


I believe the pattern of those meetings is 
worthwhile for other communities and the 
State. Eventually regular meetings of that 
kind will contribute to the education of all 
the parties concerned. I mean not only labor 
and but the public as well. 

It is evident that a better understanding 
of our existing mutuality of interest and 
interdependence would be a great wae 
all Americans and the free world as 

We must build our new industrial society 
on the capacity and the desire of the average 
man and woman to do what's right. 

We must never lose confidence in each 
other or in the political capacity of each 
other. 

Unless that be true—I mean, unless the 
mass is capable of exercising responsibllity— 
there is no breath in popular government. 

Our perceptions may be imperfect—but 
there must be and is—more good than bad 
in our combined intelligence. 


The Eyes of Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of us know the exciting, heroic 
story of how the United States got its 
National Anthem, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” But I do not believe many 
people are aware of the colorful history 
of the song, The Eyes of Texas,” which, 
although not the official State song of 
Texas, is the best known ode to the Lone 
Star State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled The Eyes 
of Texas,” from the magazine article, 
Texas Parade, of August 1959, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Texas Parade, August 1959] 

Tue Eves or Texass—Mucn BETTER KNOWN 
THAN “Texas, My Texas,” THE OFFICIAL 
Stare SONG 

(By Joe Tucker) 

One moonlit night some £0 years ago, a 
young student slowly walked across the Uni- 
versity of Texas campus to B Hall dormitory, 
climbed two flights of stairs to his small cor- 
mer room, and on the back of a piece of laun- 
dry wrapping paper scribbled what are prob- 
ably the most famous words ever written by 
a Texan. 

Those penciled phrases are now sung as 
lyrics to one of the most typical and well- 


stead of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
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song is played before the beginning of all 
athletic contests of the University and is the 
theme for many welcoming committees in 
the East. 

The song has been sung at many a hard- 
fought football game, by servicemen on 
lonely Pacific isles, and even by German in- 
fantrymen during World War II, An Ameri- 
can mitdical officer in Tunis watched in 
amazement as German PWS of Hitler's de- 
feated Afrika Korp filed down a dusty road 
singing “all the livelong day.” 

Many words have been exchanged and 
humorous situations arisen over the simi- 
larity between the song “Ive Been Working 
On The Railroad” and the more recent “The 
Eyes of Texas.” 

Years ago when the University of Texas 
Longhorn Band appeared in the East, a radio 
announcer said: “Here comes the University 
of Texas band dressed in its white and 
orange uniforms playing I've Been Working 
on the Rallroad.“ The following week, the 
station was flooded with letters pointing out 
the error. 

On November 22, 1948, at 6:45 p.m., over 
radio station WFAA in Dallas, the following 
news broadcast was heard: 

“There was another slap taken at Texas 
today—and by a foreigner no less. It came 
from a gentleman—so-called—by the name 
of Harmon Nichols, who does some writing for 
the United Press up in Washington. Nichols 
sat himself down in front of his typewriter 
to do a piece on the fact that there aren't 
very many original tunes kicking around 
anymore. And the very first thing he took a 
swipe at was ‘The Eyes of Texas —suh. 
Rather than get involved we're going to 
quote this man Nichols directly. He writes: 

he Eyes of Texas —anthem of the proud 
Lone Star State—is billed as ofiginal: 
PFFFT. That's PAM. It's a theft from ‘I've 
Been Working on the Rallroad.“ which in 
turn is a theft from ‘I've Been Working On 
the Leyee.'" 

An immediate defense of the song came 
from a loyal and indignant ex-student of the 
University of Texas, Ed Nunnally, of San 
Angelo, Tex. “Hah,” said Nunnally, “as for 
the ‘Levee Song* or the ‘Rallroad Song,’ those 
tunes were hardly known until John Lang 
Sinclair, the beloyed author of “The Eyes of 
Texas,’ wrote his immortal words.” 

However, Nunnally admitted the copyright 
governed only the words. “But,” he said, 
“without them you'd only have just another 
tune, or a folk song, if you like.” 

The battle for the song's copyright made 
interesting reading in newspapers around the 
country in 1936. 

In the fall of 1935 Nunnally led a moye- 
ment to have the song copyrighted, but an 
investigation led to the discovery that a 
former director of the University of Texas 
Glee Club, J. Oscar Fox, and a Boston pub- 
lishing company had already secured a copy- 
right. A major battle followed. The Texas 
attorney general and Senator Tom Connally 
came to the rescue of the State university. 

Fox defended his copyright, saying, It's 
simply like finding a steer that has gone 
unbranded for years.” However, Fox relin- 
quished his rights to the university, after it 
threatened suit, and Nunnally recelved a let- 
ter in March 1936 from the Director of Copy- 
right Division of the Library of Congress suc- 
cessfully ending the 4-month contest. 

The copyright protects the song on two 
counts: 

1. Whenever the song and the “Texas” 
words are used in movies, plays, on records, 
radio, or television it will be played only to 
reflect credit to the university and command 
the respect of the audience. 

2. Money collected in royalties and movie 
Tights will go into a fund, half of which 
will go to the University Students’ Associa- 
tion and half into a John Lang Sinclair Eyes 
of Texas Scholarship Fund. 
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Despite the fact that the song officially 
became the property of the University of 
Texas, the copyright was not enforced. In 
1951 the song was used in the MGM movie 
“Go for Broke,” a story of the 36th Infantry 
Division. The committee wrote MGM asking 
where they obtained on to use the 
song. They answered they had obtained the 
right from Broadcast Music, Ino., who in turn 
stated they had received the right from a 
deceased Boston music publisher. In 1952 a 
contract was negotiated between the copy- 
right committee of the University Student 
Government and BMI. 

As a result of the new arrangement, a $675 
check was obtained for rights to “Night 
Train to Galveston“—a Columbia Pictures 
western production. A grand total of $1,600, 
minus BMI's cut, was subsequently received 
for “Go for Broke” rights. In 1951 the song 
brought in $2,400 on the copyright with sev- 
eral suits pending against firms who had 
violated the copyright. Dick Powell of 
movie, radio, and television fame made a 
record of it in swing time. : 

In 1964 the copyright will run out. It 
may then be renewed again for 28 years. In 
1992, 89 years after its composition, the most 
popular song a Texan ever produced will 
cease legally to be the property of the Uni- 
versity of Texas where it was born. 

But despite its widespread popularity 
through the years, love for “The Eyes of 
Texas“ has not always been equally shared 
by everyone. Several years ago, a newspaper 
reporter interviewed Frederick Jagel, Metro- 
politan Opera star, who at that time was 
raising eyebrows around the country by de- 
claring “The Star-Spangled Banner“ was no 
good as a national anthem. He was asked: 

“Mr. Jagel, how do you like "The Eyes of 
Texas? 

“The eyes of what?” the singer replied. 

“Why “The Eyes of Texas.“ the reporter 
returned, “You know, the college song.” 

“I don't believe I know how it goes,” came 
the reply. 

The reporter sang a few phrases before 
Jagel came to his defense. 

“Yes, of course, I do remember it,” he sald. 
“No,” he said kindly, that's not the proper 
kind of rhythm for a national anthem. It 
has qualities for getting crowds together but 
would never be inspiring enough to arouse 
enthusiasm. Noooo, I don't think it would 
do, But, it’s a fine song—just a little lame.” 

In spite of its wide acclaim and universal 
popularity, the song's father, John Lang Sin- 
clair, a red-faced, blue-eyed gentleman with 
quizzical eyebrows, pooh-poohed the idea he 
had written “The Eyes of Texas” for a col- 
lege hymn. 

“It was just something dashed off for 
diversion,” he said. In New York City he 
was considered an authority on stocks, bonds, 
and income taxes. His Interest before his 
death in 1947 was primarily statistical—not 
musical, 

However, Sinclair's lyrics were not con- 
ceived by accident. 

“In 1903," Sinclair said, “I was closely 
connected with the musical organizations at 
the University of Texas, being a member of 
the band and glee club. Some of the boys 
got up a show—University Minstrels—and 
asked the glee club for a selection, We 
didn't have anything new or good and we 
were in a pretty bad fix up to the last 
minute. A classmate, Lewis Johnson (a re- 
tired Jacksboro, Tex., rancher before his 
fairly recent death) said I would have to 
make up a song of some kind, so it was a 
case of do or die. I was very fond of that old 
son ‘I've Been Working on the Rallroad' so I 
decided to write new words.” 

The lyrics actually sprang up from 3 
campus joke of the time, Referring to criti- 
cism leveled at the University of Texas, Col. 
William L. Prather, university president, in 
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r Pe to a group of students that year, 
“Young ladies and young gentlemen, the 
eyes of Texaa are upon you.” The statement 
Might have been forgotten had not the 
Colonel picked up the same phrase in subse- 
quent talks. Soon the phrase “eyes of Texas” 
became a campus jest leveled at the presi- 
dent. In thinking up words for his new song, 
Sinclair decided on “Eyes of Texas.” 

Instead of being peeved by the song, 
Prather took it as a considerable honor and 
laughed with great glee. It touched a tender 
Spot in his heart to his dying day. 

In one of his customary addresses delivered 
at the June 1905 commencement, the Colonel 
gave his usual fatherly advice and as he 
Closed an otherwise serious speech, the char- 
acteristic twinkle came into his eyes and he 
brought forth a thunderous applause by 
Saying, “and in the words of one of our own 
Poets, remember young men and women, the 
eyes of Texas are upon you, till Gabriel blows 
his horn.” 

Four weeks later Colonel Prather died. 

When planning the funeral, those in charge 
asked that the song might be used in the 
Services. The family answered they thought 
1t appropriate, reverent, and considerate, 
knowing as they did, how dear to his heart 
the song's sentiments were. 

And from that day, “The Eyes of Texas” 
changed from a campus joke to a revered 
college hymn, 


Footnote on Western Capitalists Trying 
To Do Business With Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


5 — JUDD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
in extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
it clude the following illuminating news 
gor from the report of the company 
~ eeting of Paton & Baldwin, Ltd., as it 
5 in the London Economist of Au- 
20 t 1. 1959. Tt Illustrates vividly the 
liy of imagining it is possible to do bus- 
ess with Communists except on their 
and insofar as it helps them pre- 
bare for final liquidation of the West. 
ate in 


said that capitalists would cooper- 
oe also, seem to want to prove him 


their own destruction, Some in 


[From the Economist, Aug. 1, 1959] 
SHANGHAI 
ner elopments over the year have made it 
pany's t continued operation of the com- 
2 factory in Shanghai, China, ts a fruit - 
— eee impossible task. There is no true 
t 5 vivendi between Communist and Cap- 
aon 33 at least not within the bor- 
growin the totalitarian state, and with the 
the 5 China's own productive resources 
owned for continued toleration of foreign - 
leas enterprise within China has become 
and less. The Chinese authorities were, 
bathe Sd approached with a view to the 
bitities y being relieved of further responsi- 
Plant for running and maintaining our 
and personnel and in the hope of ob- 
8 g proper compensation for the sur- 
nder of our asscts. 
` song eteement has been come to in recent 
which will not be fully implemented 
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until the end of 1959. Another announce- 
ment will be made to stockholders as soon 
as is appropriate in the circumstances, but I 
can say now that it would be unrealistic to 
expect that the settlement of affairs will 
bring much material benefit to the company. 


Resolution Adopted by Aviation Post No. 
651 of the Illinois American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Aviation Post No. 651 of 
the American Legion for the State of 
Tllinois. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF AVIATION Post No, 651, AMER- 

ICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS 

-Whereas Aviation Post No. 651, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Illinois, has in 
the past, been the recipient of the good 

of the Rt. Reverend Bishop Ezekiel of 
the Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America, and who is presently the Archbish- 
op of Australia and New Zealand; and 

Whereas the late and venerable Archbish- 
op Micheal has been called to eternal rest, 
and has been succeeded by his Eminence, 
Archbiship Iakovis, whose wisdom and zeal 
is known throughout the Christian World; 


and 

Whereas for the last 6 years, our post has 
been favored with a representative of the 
Greek Orthodox faith, to give the invocation 
and convocation at every large public func- 
tion, commencing with your past President, 
John Manos, and thereafter by the personal 
and most gracious participation of His Grace 
Bishop Ezekiel; and 

Whereas because of the close collaboration 
with this dearly beloved, cultured, compas- 
sionate, and truly great divine leader, Avia- 
tion Post, has through its Public Relations 
counsel, been most articulate and outspoken 
in its denunciation and condemnation of 
the forces of evil that have plagued our 
Greek brethren in Turkey, Cyprus, and other 
parts of the world, resulting in action by the 
President of the U.S, State Department, 
United Nations and other governmental 
agencies, and bringing great Americans, Gov- 
ernors of many States, generals and a 
of our Armed Forces to participate together 
with outstanding representatives of Greek 
organizations; and 

Whereas the Greek American Progressive 
Association is recognized as a great, com- 
pelling force for good, that has supported 
many educational, philenthropic and worth- 
while undertakings, and has done all in its 
power to preserve the traditions of its great 
Hellenic heritage, and has contributed to 
the education of American-born young men, 
to finance their schooling in theology in 
Greece until the establishment of the pres- 
sent seminary, and has further succeeded in 
integrating and preserving the anciont and 
modern Hellenic philosophy which makes 
them better Americans and better men and 
women; and 

Whereas, in addition thereto, the Greek 
Americans Progressive Association have 
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have sear eh ago to the Greek Archdio- 
cese Foun on, for the building and es- 
tablishing of a much needed Home for the 
Aged, which was the dream and hope of His 
Eminence Archbishop Ezekiel, and those 
stalwart individuals, whose sincere contribu- 
tions in time, effort and devotion, are bring- 
ing this dream into reality; and 
Whereas the Honorable Andrew Fasseas, 
Director of Revenue, has embarked upon a 
“Road Building Machinery for Greece Pro- 
gram,” and, which Aviation Post feels is one 
of the most needed enterprises to help our 
great ally in every war since the First World 
War: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Aviation Post No. 651, the 
American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
hereby pledge our unqualified support, first, 
to bring to the attention of our Government, 
through the Congress of the United States 
of America, by resolution and personal ef- 
fort, such aid and assistance as is necessary 
on matters of legisiation, in the purchase 
of surplus property, such as farm imple- 
ments, machinery, tools, surplus vehicles and 
parts, to follow the peaceful pursuits for 
farmers, artesans and others, needing such 
assistance; and be it further 
Resolved, That we herewith pledge to 
maintain a helpful attitude in furnishing 
speakers on Americanism and citizenship as 
related to the ancient Hellenle philosophy, 
and to render such services to the Greek 
American Progressive Association as is hu- 
manly possible and in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of the American Legion, free from par- 
tisan politics; be it further 
Resolved, That we extend our felicitations 
and good wishes for a long, useful, successful 
and healthy life to his Eminence Archbishop 
“Takoyis" of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
of North and South America, and much suc- 
cess to all of the officers and members of 
Greek Americans Progressive Association, 
and the future Bishop of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Diocese of Chicago, Il. 
Dated at Chicago, IL, this 21st day of 
July A.D. 1959. 
A. HENRY GOLDSTEIN, 
Public Relations Counsel, 
Opp MEYER, 
Commander Aviation Post No. 651, 
the American Legion, 


NATO’s Nuclear Power Grows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include the ninth and final in a series 
of articles by Mr. Edward J. Milne, 
Washington correspondent for the Provi- 
dence Journal and Evening Bulletin of 
Providence, R.I, concerning his recent 
tour of the NATO countries. This article 
appeared in the Providence Sunday Jour- 
nal of August 9, 1959, and is entitled 
“NATO’s Nuclear Power Grows”: 

NATO's NucLrar Powrr Grows 
(By Edward J. Milne) 

WaAsSHINGTON.—The North Atlantic Alliance 
passes & New milestone tomorrow in the de- 
velopment, always slow, frequently frustrat- 
ing, but on the whole steady, of its sword 
forces, or nuclear strike capacity. 

On that day, August 10, there becomes 
effective the last of new agreements with 
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four of this country’s NATO allies designed 
to allow them to sharpen the sword by 


achieving the capability of turning today's 
terrible weapons against a common aggres- 
sor, 


The agreements are among six which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed to Congress this 
year as the result of the lowering of some— 
but by no means all—of the barriers to ex- 
change of atomic information during last 
year’s session. Senator JoHN O. PASTORE, 
chairman of the committee which handles 
international agreements in the atomic en- 
ergy field, steered them through Congress 
under a ground rule which permits them to 
become operative if Congress does not adopt 
a resolution rejeeting them. 

The agreement which becomes effective to- 
morrow is that with Greece. Late last month, 
agreements became effective with Turkey, 
which forms with Greece the southeastern 
anchor of the alliance, and with West Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, key nations to 
the West and North. 

MANY HANDS NEEDED 


To see British speeding smartly through 
“dry runs” of launching Thor intermediate 
range ballistic missiles is to understand two 
things: That with NATO, the United States 
is far from alone in building the defense of 
the West; but that to reach optimum ef- 
fectiveness, the alliance must be sure that as 
many as possible of the partners have the 
modern modern deterrent weapons. 

Despite years of angry warnings from the 
Kremlin, the NATO heads of government 
accepted the principle of nuclear armament 
in December 1957. Congress relaxed the 
strict law on sharing of atomic secrets a 
few months later, accepting, with no sub- 
stantial resistance, the argument that this 
country could not expect NATO to remain 
a going concern, politically or militarily, if 
our allies were required to remain in a con- 
dition of inferiority. 

Our secret-sharing is not extended to all 
the allies on the same basis. We are much 
more open-handed with the United King- 
dom than with any other for the simple rea- 
son that she already had such knowledge 
in the nuclear-weapons development field 
that we were not making it possible for her 
to become an atomic power, but simply efs- 
jer, cheaper, and quicker for her to do 
80. 

FRANCE LIMITED 

An agreement with France was among 
those becoming efective this year, but it is 
far more liimted than any of the others. 
Unlike the United Kingdom, France does 
not have the ability to design, develop, and 
build nuclear weapons. 

On the other hand, unlike others of the 
allies, she thinks we should help her acquire 
that ability, and she thinks, too, that she 
should have a say in the use of such weap- 
ons by this country. Last year's changes in 
the law were carefully tailored to prevent 
our telling France how to make the weap- 
ons. With so many high United States- 
French political problems unresolved, the 
new agreement with France provides only 
for a sale to her of nuclear fuel for use in a 
prototype submarine reactor. 

But Greece, Turkey, West Germany, and 
the Netherlands for all practical purposes 
don't care whether they are told how to make 
nuclear weapons as long as they learn how 
to use them. As the law stands, and as the 
agreements provide, they would never be 
èle to use them without the specific au- 
taority of the President of the United States. 


EXCLUSIONS CITED 
Here is what the four agreements 
Trovide: They do not involve the ane 43 
atomic weapons, the nonnuelear parts of 
atomic weapons, nuclear materials, or in- 
formation on the design, development, and 
fabrication of such weapons. 
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Here is what they do provide: The ex- 
change of information necessary to the 
development of defense plans; to the train- 
ing of personnel in the use of and defense 

atomic weapons; to the evaluation 
of the nuclear capabilities of potential ene- 
mies; and to the development of delivery sys- 
tems capable of carrying atomic weapons 
(i.e. planes and missiles). Finally, the agree- 
ments allow the transfer from the United 
States to each country of nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems, 

The information which may be passed on 
to the four nations is strictly limited to that 
necessary to enable their military forces to 
use the weapons, not to design or build them. 
As someone has pointed out, an artillery 
man doesn't have to know the formula for 
gunpowder or how to make it in order to use 
a shell effectively. But he does need to 
know how to load and fire a shell and what 
it will do when it explodes on target. 

DEFINING NONNUCLEAR 


The nonnuclear parts of weapons systems 
do not include any part of the atomic war- 
head. Rather, they are such things as lugs, 
pylons, and other devices for attaching the 
missile or bomb to its launcher or carrier, 
other accessories for handling the weapons, 
and control systems for checking out bombs 
or warheads to make certain they are safe 
and in operating condition. 

Training in the elaborate launching and 
electronic checkout procedures would be ac- 
complished with dummy weapons. 

On the whole, the path of the four agree- 
ments through the Congress was a smooth 
one, but the administration and Senator 
Pastore had to meet a number of objections 
during the hearings. Chairman ANDERSON, 
Democrat of New Mexico, of the Senate- 
House Atomic Energy Committee was one of 
the doubters. 

He was disturbed lest the extension of 
U.S. atomic capabilities to new NATO allies 
would be countered by transfer of nuclear 
weapons by Russia to its satellites. Senator 
Pastore’s rebuttal: That what the Russians 
do about arming the satellites doesn't de- 
pend “for a minute“ on what we do. 

Senator ANDERSON was worried, too, about 
the “stability” of some of our own allies. 
“This is like a Paul Jones dance, you don't 
know who you will be dancing with when 
the music stops,“ he said. 

“God help us.“ Senator Pastore retorted, 
„it that is the situation in NATO.” 


Thrift and Rates of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Blow Against Thrift,” pub- 
lished in the Hartford Courant of Au- 
gust 23, 1959, and also an article en- 
titled “Tight Money Likely To Get 
Tighter,” written by Harold B. Dorsey, 
and published in the Washington Post 
of August 24, 1959. These two items 
deal with the subject of thrift and rates 
of interest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
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[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Aug. 
23, 1959 
BLOW AGAINST THRIFT 

Early last week a duly constituted com- 
mittee of Congress decided to disdain the 
repeated pleas of the administration for per- 
mission to raise the ceiling on interest rates 
for Government bonds. Whether or not this 
was the final word of the 86th Congress on 
this subject, it was a serious economic mis- 
take, Of greater interest to most Congress- 
men, probably, is the fact that it eventually 
may prove a political boner as well. 

The decision to cling to an outgrown ceil- 
ing affected, in the first place, all new issues 
of marketable bonds of more than 5 years 
maturity—those intended for such institu- 
tions as banks and insurance companies and 
for big individual investors. By refusing to 
lift the top rate beyond 4% percent, Con- 
gress has greatly handicapped Secretary 
Robert Anderson in managing the ever- 
growing public debt with the least possible 
stimulus to inflation. 

But that is not the whole story. More 
significant to the average citizen is the fact 
that the resounding congressional No“ will 
prevent the Treasury from raising the long- 
outdated interest rate on E and H saving 
bonds. And these are securities that one 
administration after another has been per- 
sistently trying to sell to the American pub- 
lic for some 18 years. 

In the past the Treasury has succeeded in 
winning from Congress occasional modest 
increases in the Interest it can pay on sav- 
ings bonds, to keep the return roughly com- 
mensurate with that available from other 
conservative investments. On E bonds held 
to maturity, for example, the yield has 
inched up over the years from 2.9 percent 
to 3.26 percent. Meanwhile however, the 
rate paid by commercial banks has risen as 
high as 3 percent. Savings banks have gone 
to 3% percent and within a few months 
some will step up again to 314 percent. 
Some savings and loan association, for their 
part, are paying 4 percent. 

Yet the U.S. Government, by decree of 
Congress, is unable to keep pace. The in- 
evitable result has been a steady cashing 
in of savings bonds by their holders. The 
Treasury has just disclosed that cash- 
ins of E and H bonds had outrun sales for 
12 successive months through July. For the 
first 7 months of this year, redemptions 
outstripped sales by $613 million. Further- 
more, Treasury officials said that unless the 
arbitrary ceiling is lifted, the whole savings 
bond program is in danger of collapse.” 

It could be, Most Americans bought these 
bonds in the first place out of patriotic zeal, 
and a desire to back the boys on the firing 
line In every way possible. When the guns 
fell silent, many persons continued to buy 
them, as a form of reguiar savings, for their 
safety and perhaps even for their steady if 
unspectacular yield. But with the continued 
march of inflation all that has changed. 
Few savers are going to put money into gov- 
ernment bonds that pay a scant 3% (and 
that only if held to maturity), when other 
institutions offer higher rates along with a 
government guarantee of the principal. 
Under today's circumstances, moreover, sav- 
ing in any form has become a dubious pro- 
cedure. Hence the popularity of the high- 
fiying stock market, as a possible, if risky. 
hedge against the rising cost of living. 

If it is to balt the ravages of inflation, 
Washington must act forcefully on several 
fronts, But it surely will not succeed if it 
persists in penalizing the saver, That 18 
exactly what Congress is doing by clinging 
to an interest rate that was adequate 10 
years ago, but is clearly inadequate now, 
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From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
Ticar Money LT To Ger TIGHTER 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

Now that the House Ways and Means 
Committee has pigeonholed for the balance 
of this session legislation permitting the 
Treasury Department to issue Government 
bonds with an interest coupon higher than 
4'4 percent, business analysts are trying to 
figure the consequent effects on business ac- 
tivity and the credit market. 

Their analysis must start out with the fact 
that short-term credit 1s very tight. Small 
business borrowers are boginning to com- 
Plain that their bankers are “pretty well 
loaded up,” meaning a bank's ratio of loans 
to deposits is just about as high as the 

er wants to see it go. And, as a gen- 
erality, it may be noted that this ratio for 
the total of all of the commercial banks at 
the end of July was at a high level. 

It is against this current status of the 
banking system that business analysts have 
to project conditions, which must include 
a normal seasonal increase in the demand 
for bank credit between now and the end of 
the year, to finance harvests, Christmas in- 
ventories, and the higher rate of business 
Activity that usually develops in the fall and 
winter, 

On top of the already tizht situation, plus 

rising seasonal noeds for short-term 
credit, we now have to suporimpose the 
credit needs of the Federal Government. 
The latter is being forced to borrow in com- 
Petition with business for the available sup- 
Ply of credit in the short-term and inter- 
Mediate-term markets. Thus simple arith- 
metic strongly suggests that the present 
tight credit situation threatens to become 
extremely tight over the next several months. 

The failure of Congress to give the Treas- 
ury Department more flexibility in solving 
its financing and refinancing problems is 
Roing to place a considsrable penalty on 
legitimate business borrowers, large and 
small—but, as usual, more severely on the 
Small rather than the large. 

All of which presents some very difficult 
Problems for the monetary authorities at the 
Federal Reserve. One of their primary re- 
Sponsibilities is to exercize credit controls in 
A fashion that will prevent an inflationary 
abuse of credit. In the past year they have 

n disch that. responsibility with 
ane results and without retarding sound 

Ueiness expansion. s 
Pe Lorn reminds us that another primary 

nction of the monetary authorities is to 
8 the economy with a bank credit base 

t will be sufficient to permit sound eco- 

© expansion. There probably is no 
arten of men in the country that is more 
tivi ous to see a rising trend of business ac- 
ty, providing, of course, that the pros- 

— ty does not contain those excesses which 

use a boom-and-bust pattern. 

8 appears that the monetary authorities 
2 the next several months must try to find 
5 delicate solution for a set of un- 
th rough problems. It would seem that 
sine will haye to ease credit policies to a 
1 3 extent to prevent the extreme 

Shtness now indicated for the fourth quar- 
i Of the year, or else the soundly expand- 
cik economy might be threatened by a den- 

ent supply of credit. Simultaneously, the 
will 2 Department x demands for credit 
oe ob ave to be handled in such a fashion 
ae Prevent an inflationary expansion of 
thee! supply; or we will be threatened with 

development of a boom-and-bust pattern, 
. a security market viewpoint, when 
on t is this tight it certainly is not bullish, 
8 usually it is the reverse. The condition 
11 ns: (1) That there are less funds read - 
leao nabs for buying securities, (2) it 
yield ; an increase in the relative 
attraction of bonds over stocks, and 
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(3) it could have a dampening effect on 
business activity. In most earlier cycles, 
this combination has frequently led to down- 
swings in both the trend of business and 
the trend of stock prices. 

But in none of those earlier instances were 
the nonfinancial economic forces operating 
as strongly in the direction of sustained 
business activity as they are now. In those 
earlier instances, the tightness of the credit 
situation reflected the presence of an over- 
expanded economy and an abusive use of 
credit. The nonfinancial economic factors 
were set for a downswing to a much greater 
extent than they are now. Present indica- 
tions suggest quite strongly that there will 
be a good snapback of business activity when 
present work stoppages are terminated. As 
a corollary, fourth-quarter earnings of a 
great many companies promise to be excel- 
lent. 0 
In brief, the money situation Is bearish, 
so far as common stocks are concerned, and 
the business situation is bullish. It was be- 
cause the money situation had been bullish 
in the presence of & fairly severe inflation 
scare that high price/earnings ratios and 
low yields have been recorded in the stock 
market, especially for “quality” stocks and 
some of the extremely speculative issues. It 
is because the business and earnings situa- 
tion for numerous cyclical groups of com- 
panies had been bearish that some of the 
stocks in this category do not appear to be 
high in relation to the earnings and divi- 
dend improvement now indicated by busi- 


ness prospects. 


Shutdown in Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I thought 
the statement made by the AFL-CIO 
executive council on August 17, 1959, 
concerning the shutdown in steel, would 
be of interest to the Members: 

SHUTDOWN IN STEEL 

(Statement by the AFL-CIO executive 

council) 

The shutdown in steel is now in its fifth 
week. This is no ordinary strike. On the 
surface the issues may appear to concern 
wages, fringe benefits, work rules, and simi- 
lar issues. But, as Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel Corp. 
has sald, this strike involves more than those 
issues. It represents the focal point of an 
effort by corporate management of this 
country to reverse the whole pattern of labor 
relations in industrial America by convert- 
ing unions into subservient tools of manage- 
ment, 

The crisis in steel is but the latest In a 
series of events which illustrates the de- 
termination of corporate management in this 
country to achieve this result. The position 
taken by the automobile companies in nego- 
tiatfons with the United Automobile Work- 
ers in 1958, the position of the manufac 
turers of electrical appliances m response to 
the legitimate requests for employment 
security programs in that industry, were 
forerunners of the frontal assault upon co- 
operative labor management relationship 
which is now taking place In the basic steel 
Industry. 

The story in steel began m April of this 
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year. At that time the steel companies 
proposed to the United Steelworkers of 
America that they agree to a l-year freeze 
on wages and other benefits. This meant 
giving up both the cost of living protection 
which was contained in the Steelworkers" 
agreements and giving up the annual im- 
provements which were contained in the 
existing labor agreements. 

The supposed basis for this proposal was 
the necessity of preventing inflation. That 
this was not the real basis was immediately 
demonstrated when the Steelworkers Union 
proposed an agreement that there should be 
no increase in steel prices but such improve- 
ments in wages and other benefits be nego- 
tiated as could be justified by the industry's 
increased profita and the increased pro- 
ductivity of the workers in the industry. 
3 rejected this proposal out ot 

The more than 2 months of negotiations 
which followed were completely TELTTA 
Despite their own knowledge that their 
profits were increasing at an exorbitant rate, 
the representatives of the steel industries 
refused to abandon their preconceived posi- 
tion that those increases and the increases 
in worker productivity must be reserved 
solely for the companies. 

The steel industry knew full well that 
neither the United Steelworkers of America 
nor any other self-respecting union could 
accept its proposition. They knew full well 
that by their adamant insistence upon that 
position they would create a crisis in steel. 

But to make assurance doubly sure, they 
injected into the negotiations during their 
closing weeks still another issue, the union 
5 5 N 3 said, to the abolition 
of clauses in agreements pro in- 
dividual working conditions 8 
management a full rein to take any action 
at whatever cost to the individuals, if such 
action would result in an increase in profits, 

The result was the result which the in- 
dustry anticipated. Although the union, in 
a final effort to avoid a test of strength, 
agreed to a 2-week extension of the expiring 
contracts, thé companies still maintained 
their position, and the strike began on July 
14. 

That the inflation issue which the com- 
panies had posed was a false issue became 
obvious when the companies reported pub- 
licly, as they are required to do, their profits 
for the first half of 1959, Without excep- 
tion those reports showed that the industry 
could not possibly claim that any reason- 
able increase in steel wages or other bonefits 
would provide the basis for increase in prices 
and thus further inflation. The reports 
demonstrated equally the falsity of the 
companies’ claim that existing agreements 
prevented increases in efficiency. 

Thus, for example, United States Steel 
showed a profit after all costs were paid, 
before taxes, of more than 62.28 for each 
man-hour worked in the first 6 months of 
1959, as compared to the prior record profit 
year of 1957 when its profits before taxes 
per man-hour were $1.61. Profits for each 
hour worked had grown by 67 cents an 
hour, despite the wage increases which were 
placed in effect in 1958, despite the cost of 
living increases which had been placed in 
effect in that period and despite the fact 
that the operating rate had actually 
dropped. Profits per man-hour, after taxes, 
for the first half of 1959 are $1.11. 

There was also given the lie to the in- 
dustry's position by the phenomenal increase 
in worker productivity shown by the 1959 
reports. In the last 3 months in which 
work was performed in 1959, United States 
Steel shipped steel products at a rate al- 
most 6 million tons greater than in 1953 
but with 51,000 less employees. Nor was 
this phenomenal increase in profits and 
productivity necessary to bring steel up to 
general levels in profits. United States 
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Steel earned a return on net worth after 
taxes of 15 percent in the first 6 months of 
1959 and a return on sales, after taxes of 
10.1 percent. 

These figures make it perfectly plain that 
the steelworkers’ case for an increase in 
wages and other benefits without a price in- 
crease in steel is an overwhelming one. But 
the figures do more than that. They make 
it plain, because they are so overwhelming, 
that there can be no reasonable dispute con- 
cerning the ability of the steel companies to 
absorb reasonable increases. They make it 
plain, therefore, that the struggle in steel 
is not solely, or even primarily, a question of 
economics. : 

The issue in steel is one which involves 
all of American labor. The corporations of 
America have determined that this is the 
time to attack the American labor movement. 
Utilizing the genuine concern about infla- 
tion which is existing in America, and what 
they think is the attitude of the public 
generated by the exposition of the sins of a 
small minority of labor leaders, the com- 
panies have decided that this is the time to 
weaken, if not to destroy, the organizations 
which have compelled them to give up some 
portion of their unlimited prerogatives in 
dictating the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. And the steel industry, because 
it is an industry which has just 
from a period of heavy unemployment, but 
one in which the companies continued to 
enjoy profits, was the place to have that 
fight. 


The steel companies have found that the 
workers in the steel industry, despite their 
recent unemployment, are nevertheless de- 
termined not to yield their hard won union 
protections. American industry should un- 
derstand that the labor movement of the 
United States is fully cognizant of the 
fundamental nature of the issues involved 
in this strike and they will rally whole- 
heartedly to support the Steelworkers’ 
Union. 


The executive council of the AFL-CIO 
understands the nature of the issues in 
steel. The executive council of the AFL- 
CIO recognizes that at issue in this strike 
are not only differences over wages, fringe 
benefits, work rules and similar issues but 
the whole course which labor-management 
Telations will take in major industries in 
this country in the future. For this reason, 
the executive council of the AFL-CIO on 
behalf of all of the unions represented in 
the AFL-CIO pledges to the United Steel- 
workers of America not only its full moral 
support but also every assistance that can 
possibly be rendered to that union in its 
struggle with the basic steel industry. 


I Did My Best 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
Mr. WILEY, Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that, from time to time, it is . 
able to pause in our busy cycle ot day- to- 


day activities to reevaluate o * 
ress—to gain new bee 


planes of accomplishment in their fields, 
have crystalized ideas worthy to be con- 
sidered by their fellowmen. 
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I am aware, of course, that there are 
those who feel that the consideration of 
philosophical concepts is not the mission 
of political bodies. Yet, the actions of 
each of us—and the caliber of the jobs 
we perform—are determined, to a sig- 
nificant degree, by the ideas and con- 
cepts in which we believe. 

Consequently, I feel that a new look 
at those philosophical ideas which under- 
lie our actions, as well as new thoughts, 
can well be beneficial. 

Yesterday, This Week magazine pub- 
lished brief excerpts from a speech by 
the Honorable Learned Hand, a notable, 
respected, and revered jurist, who has 
carved a unique role in his field. Under 
the title, “I Did My Best,” his eloquent 
words—excerpted from a collection en- 
titled, “Spirit of Liberty’"—convey a 
thoughtful philosophy which, if more 
broadly applied, may well help men and 
women to better travel their respective 
roads through life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
excerpts printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Dm My BEST 
(By Judge Learned Hand) 

Man is a projector, a designer, a builder, 
a craftsman. His reward is not so much in 
the work as in its making; not so much in 
the prize as in the race. We may win when 
we lose, U we have done what we can; for 
by so doing we have made real at least some 
part of that finished product in whose fabri- 
cation we are most concerned: ourselves. 

And if at the end some friendly critic shall 

by and say: My friend, how good a 
job do you think you have made of it all?” 
we can answer: “I know as well as you that 
it is not of high quality; but I did put into 
it whatever I had, and that was the game 
I started out to play.” 


How To Go Places by Team Tactics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include Malvina Lindsay’s 
column in the August 21, 1959, issue of 
the Washington Post which is not only 
a humorous, but rather factual descrip- 
tion of how to rise to the top in Wash- 
ington. 

How To Go PLACES BY TEAM Tactics 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

I had long worried over my inability to go 
everywhere and at the same time to do my 
work. People who amounted to anything, it 
seemed, missed nothing in the way of mass 
gatherings. 

What was more puzzling—especially from 
my taxpaying point of view—was how 
public officials with supposedly demanding 
jobs could be regulars on the circuit, 
the television screen, and at all public affairs. 

I had a feeling I was off the main current 
of American life, Hence I sought the ad- 
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vice of my public relations counsel, Dr. Gul- 
liver Shrugg, operator of Shrugg's Specter 
and Spy Service, and top ghostwriter for 
both sides in all major controversies of the 
last 25 years. 

Things were humming at Dr. Shrugg's 
Office, It's the chance of a lifetime, this 
Khrushchev visit,” he exclaimed. “Anybody 
can get his name in the papers—with com- 
ment supplied by us. Members of Congress 
can keep In the spotlight after they go home, 
Besides, I have a new gimmick in campaign 
training.” 

I broke in to tell of my own problem. 
Dr. Shrugg looked at me severely, “You 
probably have the obsolete idea that a person 
should do his own work.” 

“But who else——" 

He waved me to silence. “You probably 
even stay home at times with a good book.” 

“I would like some time.“ I admitted, quot- 
ing Yeats, to sup at journey's end with 
Landor or with Donne.’ But I never get 
around to it.“ 

“It might be a little more excusable if 
you had said with Jack Kerouac or James 
Jones. However, even that sort of thing is 
out of date, as even you should know. My 
office can supply you with authoritative cock- 
tall-party comment on any best seller“ 

“But how do I get to the cocktall party?” 

“The way most big shots do—by having 
others do your work. Now, if you expect to 
get anywhere in this town, you must begin 
to organize your team.“ - 

“My team?“ 

“Yes. Your secretary, researcher, speech- 
writer, magazine writer, bookwriter, script- 
writer, television coach, ‘think’ man, or 
woman, promotion director——” 

“Wait. How do I pay these people?” 

“You. work up to that. Perhaps your first 
investment should be in a promoter. If you 
are sufficiently promoted, you'll get a salary 
raise or a better job. Then you start hiring 
your team to do your work. You begin to 
go places, to be seen more publicly. People 
will think you important. You will make 
advantageous friends, make more money, 
hire more teamworkers.” 

“I draw the line at hiring a thinker,” 

“Why? Greater figures than yourself have 
had their names attached to other people’s 
ideas. It’s been a practice since the Monroe 
Doctrine, and no doubt long before that. 
Most historic Government programs that bear 
the names of prominent men haye been 
created or thought out by obscure persons.” 

“I still say it’s dishonest not to try to do 
your own thinking——” 

“There isn't time any more. Your smart- 
ness now is gaged by your ability to assemble 
a capable unobtrusive team. All public men 
who go places are adept at this.” 

“Then we should not judge a presidential 
Candidate on whether he’s wise or has the 
capacity for greatness.” 

“Those things don't hurt. But what 
counts is what kind of a team does he have? 
Who, above all, are his ‘think’ men? You 
don't elect a man any more; you elect a team. 
That system is reaching down through busi- 
ness and social life. You start with the 
promoter———"’ 

“And you end with an animated facade, 
shopworn from public exposure.” 

“You end with an efficient front man— 
one who knows how to select good thinkers, 
writers, etc., how to use them effectively, how 
to put their products across with the public. 
That's why I'm starting a new course for 
Political candidates in front-man tech- 
niques.” He handed me a leaflet. “It can 
also help anyone go places professionally or 
socially.” 

“I don’t have the aptitudes, or the energy,” 
I sighed. It's easter to go back to my office 
and tackle that ptled-up desk.“ 
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Invite Mr. Khrushchev to the TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OY TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as I 
have already stated, I am glad that 
Premier Khrushchev is coming to this 
country. I do not expect his visit to end 
the cold war, or even substantially to 
Melt it. And I recognize, as have others, 
the inherent risks of such a tour. But I 
nevertheless believe that the advantages 
Outweigh the disadvantages, and that 
therefore the President was wise in ex- 
tending his invitation. 

Perhaps the most fruitful result of Mr. 

chey’s stay will be his increased 
awareness of American strength and in- 
creased understanding of American life. 

Suggestions have been offered for 
the Russian leader's itinerary. I know 
of no better illustration of America’s 

h than the humming complex of 
dams and plants and rivers and moun- 
tains in the Tennessee Valley region. 
And I know of no better example of 
America’s life than the strong, freedom- 
loving inhabitants of the valley. 

An excellent editorial appeared in the 

Sentinel of August 5, 1959. 

Entitled “Sure, Expose Mr. K. to Valley 
People,” it forcefully expresses two of 
My own views. It compellingly states the 
benefits of a visit by Mr. Khrushchev to 
TVA, and it reminds him, and us, that 
most important knowledge to be 
Lained from the forthcoming visit is not 
about the power of our industry, mili- 
and technology. It is about the 
bower of the American people, which the 
dent esseans in the valley so well repre- 

Task unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rrconp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURE, Expose Mr, K. ro VALLEY PEOPLE 
‘Mar Bood idea, Senator Esters Keravver has, 
that ne President Eisenhower to suggest 
of vA Khrushchev be taken on s tour 
hens A installations when he comes over 
If the main of inviting the top 
dea in the 8 N Amer- 
2 to expose him to this Nation's 
maak gth, technological skills, industrial 
bien tenacity to the principles of free- 
ai and love for peace, we don't know of 

Y better place for the exposure. 

Ty’ SY let Mr. K. take a long look at the 
* hydro and steam plants, the natural 
igre conservation program covering the 
fact valley: let him visit some farmers, 

Take Workers, and industrialists. 
at 8 him right into the top-secret areas 
Sten} Ridge (as a nonscientist he couldn't 
For „any secrets); let him see the Air 
A 8 wind tunnel at Tullahoma, the ferti- 
him Pilot plants at Muscle Shoals. Show 
à through a typical all-electric home of 

modestly paid white-collar worker, i 
res ere in the Tennessee Valley, where there 
=A those who trace their ancestors to 

lers in the Battle of Kings Mountain, 
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Mr. K. would come face to face with the real 
American. 

The people of this valley are a cantank- 
erous, argumentative, and sometimes ill- 
tempered breed. Some of them are tight- 
fisted; others profess to hanker after so- 
called mountain ballads sung in a high nasal 
monotone. Some vote “dry,” go to church 
on Sunday and drink a beverage distilled 
from corn mash that looks, smells, and 
tastes like bad vodka, (Mr. K. might go for 
it.) 

But by golly, there's one thing Mr. K. will 
find that ts a great common denominator 
in this magnificent land of lakes, mountains 
and lush valleys. 

It is a fierce and unwavering defense of 
liberty, fairplay, and love of this country. 

Mr. K. couldn't help from being impressed. 
Send him in, we say. : 

Those of us who have been traveling about 
this country recently, on business or vaca- 
tion, return to our desks tremendously im- 
pressed with this land and its people—its 
wealth and richness, its strength and vital- 
ity, its growth and change. 

This is reflected in myriad ways—by the 
great superhighway developments, by the 
mushrooming of huge suburban shopping 
areas, by the number of new schools, 
churches, and other public buildings—not to 
mention uncountable new factories and 
residences. 

Secing them will help Khrushchev esti- 
mate how quickly he can match and surpass 
the Americans. 


Health Coverage Needed for Retired 
Career Federal Civilian Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced legislation to provide 
voluntary health benefits coverage for 
retired career civilian employees of the 
Government. I do so in recognition of 
my responsibility as chairman of the 
Civil Service Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

My bill is a companion bill to the bill 
introduced Friday in the Senate by Sen- 
ator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, who has 
rendered such an outstanding service 
to the Government and Federal civilian 
employees in developing the legislation 
which became S. 2162, providing a 
comprehensive governmentwide health 
benefits program for 2 million active 
Federal civilian employees. 

My bill provides health coverage for 
career retired civil employees on the 
same basis that active employees and 
those who will retire after June 30, 1960, 
are covered in the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959, which pass- 
ed the Senate on July 16 by a vote of 
81 to 4 and early this week was unani- 
mously reported by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 
ANNUITANTS AND GOVERNMENT SHARE COSTS 

This bill would provide health bene- 
fits coverage for approximately 260,000 
retired Federal employees, Federal em- 
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ployees disabled while in service for the 
Government, and their spouses and 
minor children. The premiums under 
this bill are the same as provided for 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, and are not to ex- 
ceed $3.80 per month for an annuitant 
who enrolls for himself only, and $9.20 
for an annuitant who enrolls for him- 
self and members of his family. These 
-premiums would be matched equally, on 
a 50-50 basis, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The retired annuitant may have 
& free choice of plans: a service bene- 
fit plan, such as offered by Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield; an indemnity plan, such as 
offered by the insurance industry; a 
group practice prepayment plan, such as 
offered by the Kaiser Foundation on the 
west coast and Group Health Asoscia- 
tion here in Washington, D.C.; and an 
employee organization plan, such as of- 
fered by national employee organiza- 
tions. 

CONTRACTS, COVERAGE, ANNUITY DEDUCTIONS 


Specific health benefits would be nego- 
tiated by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as the administering agency, with 
the various carriers. Annuitants would 
have 90 days after July 1, 1960, to elect 
coverage, and those who had not elected 
coverage within this period would lose 
the opportunity to do so, The annui- 
tant’s contribution, which would equal 
one-half of the cost, would be withheld 
by the Civil Service Commission from the 
annuity check. 

COSTS 


Reliable figures as to the family com- 
position of the presently retired annui- 
tants of our Government are not readily 
available and, of course, the cost of such 
a program could not be ascertained until 
this information is studied by the Civil 
Service Commission. Another factor in 
determining costs would be the number 
of annuitants who might elect coverage 
under this voluntary health plan. How- 
ever, reliable estimates place the first 
year’s cost of health coverage for retired 
Federal civil employees at around $40 
million, which cost will be shared equally 
by the Federal Government and by the 
annuitant. The first year’s cost will be 
the greatest since the presently retired 
and those who retired prior to July 1, 
1960, is a group which inexorably will 
decline in size. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY PROTECTS RETIRED EMPLOYEES 

The Federal Government cannot ig- 
nore the progressive examples of many 
large private employers who sponsor 
health benefits programs and have in- 
cluded in these programs persons al- 
ready retired. These number, for ex- 
ample, the Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Goodyear Tire Co., Firestone Tire Co., 
Gilmore Belt & Rubber Co., American 
Sugar Refining Co., Swift & Co., Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., and 
the First National Bank of Oregon. 

If present retirees are not included in 
health benefits legislation on the same 
basis as future retirees will be included 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, large groups of re- 
tired employees may be penalized be- 
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cause they may lose such health insur- 
ance as they now have, or if they do not 
lose it, the premiums for continuing the 
insurance may be so greatly increased 
and become so high that it will be diffi- 
cult for them to continue it, The reason 
for this is that many retirees are now in- 
sured in small local groups or under the 
plan established by the National Asso- 
ciation for Retired Civil Employees— 
NARCE—or other plans composed of 
active employees which allow them to 
continue such coverage after retirement. 
When the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 becomes effective on 
July 1, 1960, the presently active em- 
ployees may promptly abandon these 
policies and seek coverage under the fa- 
vorable terms of the new act. Without 
an influx of new members and newly 
retired members, the rates for these 
policies would become prohibitive, since 
the group would continue with only the 
presently retired, who, of course, become 
older each year. 

It is my opinion that the need of older 
people in our area for voluntary health 
coverage has long been neglected. Pro- 
viding health coverage for presently re- 
tired Federal employees would prove an 
important step forward in meeting the 
health needs of our older people. It is 
well known that the need for health serv- 
ices is extremely critical in older groups. 
We must not shut our eyes to this urgent 
need. 

CHAIRMAN OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

RECOGNIZES NEED 


Chairman Roger W. Jones of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, in a letter to 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER dated 
May 18, 1959, stated: 

Anyone who expressed indifference to the 
plight of our already retired employees in 
being unable to obtain adequate health in- 
surance at a price they can afford to pay 
would be callous indeed. * * * To require 
retirees to assume all or a major portion of 
the cost would put the insurance out of 
their financial reach. The only possibility 
which suggests itself would be to consider 
already retired employees as a separate 
group from active employees and try to 
work out separate legislation for them. 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

FAVORS 


The report of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on S. 2162 con- 
tains the following statement: 

In this recommendation, we have 
not overlooked the fact that the bill does not 
address itself to the problem of health in- 
surance for those who are already retired, a 
Tact that has given us much concern. We 
consider it essential that legislation for ac- 
tive employees and future retirees be sup- 
plemented in the near future by providing 
Similar protection for those already retired. 
While we the complexity of the 
in providing effective 


NEW YORK PROVIDES HEALTH COVERAGE FOR ITS 
RETIRED STATE EMPLOYEES 

The State of New York has wisely 

made health benefits coverage available 
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to its retired State employees as of June 
1, 1958, with the State paying 50 percent 
of the cost of the coverage for the re- 
tired employees. I am pleased also to 
report that our northern good neighbor, 
the Dominion of Canada, has adopted a 
national hospitalization program which 
includes its already retired senior citi- 
zens. 

Health coverage for retired employees 
on a voluntary basis also has been en- 
dorsed by the insurance industry and 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. I 
am also pleased to report that the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council of the AFI 
CIO, representing over 600,000 Federal 
employees who are members of the 
AFL-CIO affiliated unions, have en- 
dorsed coverage for retired Federal civil 
employecs. 

As chairman of the Civil Service Sub- 
committee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, it is my hope 
that health coverage for presently re- 
tired Federal civil employees and those 
who retire prior to July 1, 1960, will take 
effect. on July 1, 1960, the same date 
when coverage begins for active and 
future retirees, 


Legislation to provide voluntary health 
coverage to our career retired Federal 
civil employees is of vital. importance 
and our Government, the Nation's 
largest employer will be following in a 
pattern already established by progres- 
sive private industry and our most pop- 
ulous State, the State of New York. 


Credit Union Movement in America 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
year 1959 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of the first credit union 
in the United States, and the 25th an- 
N of the Federal Credit Union 

Today there are some 20,000 credit 
unions in this country with a total mem- 
bership of about 11 million persons. 
Their assets total $4.4 billion. 

In my own State of Oregon, the Oregon 
Credit Union League represents 188 
credit unions with 91,000 credit union 
members. 

America’s credit unions have per- 
formed a highly beneficial service over 
the past 50 years in making available 
credit to persons of limited financial re- 
sources, 

Last week the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee ordered reported 
legislation to modernize the Federal 
Credit Union Act. I hope such a bill 
will come to the floor soon. The value 
of the credit union program has been 
Proven. Congress should give every as- 
sistance to insuring its effective opera- 


August 24 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the August 17, 
1959, issue of the Mail Tribune of Med- 
ford, Oreg., by United Press writer Elmer 
C. Walzer, discussing the growth of credit 
unions in the United States be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

GROWTH or Cnrorr Unions REACH ABOUT 
20,000 IN THE UNTTED STATES 
(By Elmer C. Walzer) 


New Yorx.—Credit unions, according to 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, are growing at 
a faster rate than any other financial insti- 
tution in the Nation. 

These do-it-yourself institutions might be 
compared to banking somewhat as invest- 
ment clubs are to the stock market. There is 
one difference. Bankers aren't too fond of 
them, The stock market loves the investment 
clubs, 

Credit unions take business away from 
banks. Investment clubs brings business. 

The two groups are thrift institutions 
and each is growing rapidly in scope and in 
the money invested. 

ELEVEN MILLION CUSTOMERS 


There are some 20,000 credit unions in 
the Nation with a membership aggregating 11 
million persons, Their assets total $4.4 bil- 
lion. They have $3.1 billion of loans out- 
standing. Membership averages 550 persons. 

These unions pay 4 percent interest on de- 
posits and charge 1 percent per month on 
the unpaid balance on loans. 

A credit union is described as a group of 
people organized into a sort of bank to save 
their money together and make loans to each 
other at low interest rates. Loans include 
those for auto purchases, home moderniza- 
tion, and the like. 

The unions are subject to regulations and 
must maintain reserves. In their formation 
they must obtain charters. They maintain 
their own insurance for members—mutual 
insurance soclety—which has $4.2 billion of 
insurance in force. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute made a 
study of these unions, It found their his- 
tory dates back to 1849 when they were first 
organized in Germany. 

The institute found that a French-Cana- 
dian legisaltive reporter, Alphonse Despardin, 
became interested in the European experi- 
ment and after a long period organized the 
first credit union in North America at Levis, 
Quebec, in 1900. In 1906, the Quebec legis- 
lature passed the first credit union law in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Despardin helped to form the first credit 
union in the United States in Manchester, 
N. H., in 1909. 

Meantime, Edward A. Filene, Boston de- 
partment store owner and philanthropist, 
came into contact with credit unions in 
India. He gave around a million dollars to 
further the idea in the United States. 

The U.S. Federal Credit Union Act was 
passed in 1934. By that time legislative ap- 
Proval of credit unions had been attained in 
39 States. i 

Today, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
estimates, the 20,000 credit unions serve 
better than 6 percent of the U.S. popula- 
tion. Ot the total number of unions, al- 
most a third have been organized by em- 
Ployees of manufacturing companies, inde- 
Pendent of labor affiliations. 

Government employees have organized 19 
percent of the total and another 10 percent 
has been formed by employees in transpor- 
tation or utility services. Church groups 

and school maintenance employees. 
labor union locals, and empl of whole- 
sale and retall establishments complete the 
membership picture. 


1959 


Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Founding of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Capital of New Mexico, Santa Fe, cele- 
brates next year the 350th anniversary 
of its founding. It is the oldest seat of 
government within the United States. 
Santa Fe was the capital of a farflung 
empire—and had been so for a decade 
before the Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth 
Rock. For generations it was the ob- 
ject of overland travelers, fur trappers, 
traders, and emigrants. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it was with 
Some astonishment and dismay that the 
residents of the State, the Southwest 
and the Rocky Mountain regions—not 
to mention students of history in the 

th and East—learned of the Post 
Office Department's recent refusal to 
issue a special stamp commemorating 
this anniversary on grounds that it is 
Only of regional interest. 

Such a statement is ridiculous, espe- 
cially when weighed against some of the 
Stamps which have been issued for other 
reasons. To date, editorials replying to 

Post Office Department decision 

rom four great newspapers have come 

my attention. They are from the 

ta Fe New Mexican, the Denver 

Post, the Dallas Morning News, and the 

U eport (La.) Times. Others, in the 

hited States and abroad, have noted 

the occasion and deplored the Post 
e reaction. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 

us consent to have editorials on this 
Seek from the New Mexican, and the 

hreveport Times printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
R Were ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: 

From the Santa Fe, New Mexican, Aug. 17, 

1959) 
Don't Trese Guys Reap HISTORY? 

Santa Poss request for a special stamp to 

emorate its 350th anniversary has been 

Wee down by the Post Office Department 

pazh ning committee on grounds that the 
nt is of only regional interest. 

Evidence to the contrary is beginning to 
an an up. In Sunday's edition, we reprinted 
One itorial from the Dallas Morning News 

Of the biggest and most influential news- 
oto in Texas—which reflected the interest 
Eliata big neighbor to the southeast con- 

Belos, the committee's ruling. 

Relghter Wen find the opinion of our big 
“Don't to the north—an editorial entitled 
R Guys Read History?” from the 

A citizens committee which makes recom- 


mendations 
Karding 


samp be issued next year in honor of the 


350th anni 
Fe Muse et of the founding of Santa 
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“The reason given for the committee RC- 
tion was that it is contrary to established 
Policy to issue stamps in celebration of 
events which are of only local or regional 
interest. 

Do tell. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe is the oldest seat of any govern- 
ment in the area now comprising the United 
States? 

“We believe it l- except, perhaps, to a few 
provinical easterners who think of the Alle- 
ghenles as the western border of civilization, 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe has the oldest public building in 
the United States—the Palace of Governors, 
built in 1610, which housed public offices 
under Spanish, Mexican, Confederate and 
U.S. jurisdictions? 

“We believe it 18. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe was the terminus of the oldest 
before the Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth 
Rock? 

„We think so. 

“Isn't it a matter of national interest that 
Santa Fe was the terminus of the oldest 
highway in North America—the Turquoise 
Trail, the original trade route between Mex- 
ico City and New Mexico? 

“Of course it is. 

“Among special stamps issued by the Post 
Office Department recently were those com- 
memorating the completion of Mackinac 
Bridge in Michigan, the 200th anniversary of 
the establishment of Fort Duquesne, and the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the Mis- 
sour! University School of Journalism. 

“We have no quarrel with any of these is- 
sues but we can’t understand why those 
events should be worthy of special stamps if 
the founding of Santa Fe is to be brushed 
off as a local event of no national sig- 
nificance. 

“We understand Mayor Leo T. Murphy of 
Santa Fe is protesting the decision of the 
Citizens Stamp Committee to Postmaster 
General Summerfield, who has authority to 
overrule the committee. He should do so.” 


[From the Shreveport Times, Aug. 17. 1959] 
Tur Post OFFICE PEOPLE SHOULD STUDY 
History 

The Post Office Department has turned 
down the plea of the city of Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., for a special postage stamp commem- 
orating the 350th anniversary of the found- 
ing of that metropolis. The reason given by 
the Post Office Department is that “It is con- 
trary to established policy to issue stamps in 
celebration of events which are of only local 
or regional interest.” 

Well, whatta yuh know? 

Perhaps the gentlemen in the Post Office 
Department, where commemorative stamps 
have been issued for such things as the open- 
ing of a bridge in Michigan, the establish- 
ment of an anti-Indian fort, and the 50th 
anniversary of a school of journalism, should 
read a bit of history. The way we got it 
from our books, Santa Fe is: 

1. The oldest seat of any government in 
the area now comprising the United States 
(a claim sometimes questioned by hinter- 
landers who think of the Alleghenies as the 
western border of civilization), 

2. The present site of the oldest public 
building in the United States—the Palace 
of Governors, which has housed public offices 
under Spanish, Indian, Mexican, Confederate 
and U.S. jurisdictions, and was built in 1610. 

3. The only existing city which was estab- 
lished as a capital before the Piligrims ar- 
rived at Plymouth Rock. 

4. The terminus of the oldest highway in 
North America—the old Turquoise Trail, the 
first trade route between the nation of 
Mexico and what now is New Mexico. 
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The Post Office Department nonchalantly 
bypasses such history as this, yet it probably 
would rush into print with a new commem- 
orattve stamp if someone should come up 
with a chicken that walked backward, 


Moscow Discloses the Fakery of Its New 
Peace Disguise by Blaming United 
States and Laos for the Disturbances 
There Directed by Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times. Moscow, as was to be 
expected, interprets as weakness our de- 
sire for a civilized settlement of world 
issues, and rewards our efforts by blatant 
charges that we are responsible for the 
troubles in Laos which it and its minions 
there have organized and are directing: 

Moscow's Hanp IN Laos 

State Department suspicions that the So- 
viets, under cover of Premier Khrushchey's 
projected visit to the United States, are help- 
ing to stir up new trouble in Southeast Asia 
involving this country are confirmed by an 
official statement broadcast by Moscow. 

The statement, issued by the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry, not only supports the Com- 
munist attack on Laos but, with typical 
Communist effrontery, presumes to make the 
victim the guilty party. It accuses the 
Laotian Government of violating the neu- 
trality provisions of the Geneva truce agree- 
ment of 1954 by admitting American mili- 
tary personnel and bases and thereby risking 
a “civil war“ that could shatter the peace 
of all Southeast Asia, More bluntly Soviet 
propaganda accuses the Laotian Government 
of seeking to suppress a “democratic,” mean- 
ing a Communist, movement, and Commu- 
nist North Vietnam boasts that the Com- 
munists have already “liberated” vast areas 
in Laos. 

The facts are, of course, otherwise, and 
back the assumption that the Soviets and 
their Communist allies are trying to use the 
apparent easing of world tensions due to the 
Soviet-American exchange of visits for a 
breakthrough in Southeast Asia as they used 
the Geneva spirit” of 1955 for their break- 
through into the Middle East. Neither Laos 
nor the United States has broken the Geneva 
agreement; there are no American military 
bases in Laos and the American supply of 
arms and a few instructors in their use is 
wholly in keeping with that agreement. 

It is the Communists who have violated 


all agreements, They have staged a revolt 


against the 1957 agreement between the 
Royal Laotian Government and the Pathet 
Lao integrating the Communist-dominated 
provinces and forces with those of the rest 
of the country, And they have backed this 
revolt with men and arms from North Viet- 
nam, The 1957 agreement supplanted the 
Geneva agreement and the truce commis- 
sion it created, and the Soviet demand for 
reactivation of this commission is merely an 
attempt to nullify the 1957 agreement and 
to repartition Laos as a step toward a Com- 
munist conquest of it. Neither the United 
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States, a member of the Southeast Asian 
collective defense treaty that protects Laos, 
nor the United Nations can permit this to 
happen. 


Hays Says TVA Has Made United States 
$12 Billion Richer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
containing several statements by the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, who is now a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which ap- 
peared in the Chattanooga Times of 
August 15. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Hays Sars TVA Has MADE UNITED STATES $12 
BILLION RICHER 
(By Fred Hixson) 

The U.S. Treasury is some $12 billion 
richer and the people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley have been saved many millions of dol- 
lars in flood damage and in costs for electric 
service because of the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Brooks Hays, junior mem- 
ber of the TVA Board of Directors, said 
Friday. = 

The former Arkansas Congressman, who 
took his seat on the TVA board July 1, was 
here “for a family gathering” with key mem- 
bers of the agency's Chattanooga division. 
He had luncheon with the TVA Friday 
Luncheon Chub on his first official visit here 
since he took office. 

Hays explained to newsmen at a confer- 
ence before the meeting that Im new on 
this Jjob—I don't feel sure of myself on a 
lot of questions.” However, he sailed Into 
the questions shot at him and showed that 
he apparently had learned much about TVA 
while a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, where he was considered a staunch 
congressional supporter of the agency. 

Hays’ reference to the $12 billion supple- 
ment to Federal income came when he was 
asked to comment on the current advertising 
campaign of private utilities against public 
power. The ads are appearing in a number 
of national periodicals. 

Hays referred to these advertisements as 
“Madison Avenue superflclalities“ and 
charged that they ignore the pertinent facts 
about the “real benefits TVA has brought 
during the 26 years of its existence.” He 
added that the benefits are too numerous to 
cover in a single interview and emphasized 
that “they cover many, many fields.” 

Hays was accompanied here from Knox- 
ville by TVA General Manager A. J. Wagner 
and Information Director Paul Evans. He 
was Joined here by G. O. Wessenauer, man- 
ager of the power division; C. E. Wilkerson, 
TVA coal procurement officer, and Louis 
Marks, reports officer. 5 

Wagner, Evans, and Wessenauer 
Hays with statistical information. Sa — 
plained they were more familiar with de- 
tailed information of that kind than he, 
since he has been a Director for less than 2 
months. He sidestepped questions about his 
future, declaring: 
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"I am enjoying a vacation from politics.” 
He added that “I am devoted to the non- 
and nonpolitical character of TVA.” 

Asked if he would be willing to continue 
as TVA Director “as long as the President and 
Senate want you to serve,” Hays answered: 

It would be presumptuous for me to as- 
sume they will want me to serve when my 
11 months are up.” He ts serving the unex- 
pired term of Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Kentucky, which will expire May 18, 1980. 

Later, in answer to a question, Hays said 
he still maintains his legal home in Arkan- 
Bas. 
He sidestepped questions about the pozsl- 
bility of his becoming a candidate for Gover- 
nor of his native State in 1960, emphasizing 
that “I have no political plans whatsoever.” 

The $12 billion Treasury supplement he 
referred to, Hays sald, resulted from im- 
proved economic conditions in the seven- 
State area served by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. During the 26 years the TVA has 
been in existence, great economic gains came 
to this area, resulting in heavy increases in 
Federal tax collections from the area, he said. 

Hays said the TVA has served “all elements 
of life in the valley well.” Even the “private 
utility companies which seem anxious to de- 
stroy it have materially benefited by TVA 
operation,” he continued. 

“Let the record speak,” Hays continued. 
“The average common-stock earnings of pri- 
vate electric utillty companies all over the 
United States have increased three times 
what they were in 1937 when the TVA start- 
ed its power operations. 

“The average common-stock earnings of 
private companies serving areas surrounding 
the TVA territory have increased eight times 
what they were in 1937. 

“Now with respect to rates. The record 
shows that the private companies having the 
lowest rates also had the highest earnings 
on thelr common stock. Of course, this ap- 
plies to private companies operating in ter- 
ritory surrounding the TVA territory. 

“In 1932, the year before TVA was created, 
residential electric rates in Tennessee and 
surrounding areas were among the highest 
in the United States. In 1959 residential 
rates were lowest in the TVA area in the 
east, and in the Bonneville Dam area in 
the west. Rates become progressively high- 
er as distance from the TVA area increases, 
and by the same token, earnings on com- 
mon stock of these companies decrease with 
distance from the TVA area.” 

Hays also challenged the contentions made 
in advertisements that TVA is being sub- 
sidized by taxpayers over the Nation. 

“The TVA is paying its way, liquidating 
the Federal investment in power facilities 
and earning an average of 4 percent on that 
investment.“ Hays declared. 

He said it would cost the American tax- 
payers $50 million a year to “adjust up- 
ward, by 1 mill per kilowatt-hour, the Fed- 
eral Government's bil for electricity to oper- 
ate its atomic energy program.” 


SAYS FACTS IGNORED 


“Consider, for Instance, how much the TVA 
has haved the people of Louisiana by con- 
trolling flood waters in the Tennessee basin 
and keeping them off of the low lands of 
that State,” Hays continued. “It is easy to 
distort facts, such as is being done by the 
advertisements belng publicized about pub- 
lic power these days. 

“After all,” Hays said further, “the peo- 
ple who are paying rates to the companies 
which are doing this advertising, are actual- 
ly paying for this propaganda. I don't be- 
lieve the officers of the companies are pass- 
ing the hat among themselves to pay the ad- 
3 bills. They are charging it against 
ra 
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“The TVA has never engaged in that sort 
of a thing. Why should the ratepayers of 
the private companies have to bear the ex- 
pense of this advertising campaign?” 


Leyden, Mass., Celebrates Its 150th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the town- 
ship of Leyden, Mass., is celebrating its 
150th anniversary. Last weekend a spe- 
cial celebration, including a parade and 
a special service at the Methodist 
Church, were held in Leyden to mark 
this historic occasion. And next month 
a monumental history of the town, writ- 
ten by W. T. and Masha Arms of Ley- 
den, is scheduled to be printed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article from the 
Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder-Gazette 
describing this important event in the 
history of Leyden, a town which I am 
honored to represent in the Congress: 
LEYDEN HISTORY, WRITTEN BY ARMSES, LABOR 

oy Love SPANNING 3 YEARS 
(By Ken Walker) 

Distilling old memories, combing facts 
from legend and resurrecting the long-dead 
infancy, youth, and manhood of an old 
Franklin County town—this has been the 
labor of love spanning more than 3 years 
for W. T. and Masha Arms of Leyden. 

The Arms project is “History of Leyden,” 
to be published late next month in a 224- 
page clothbound book by Carl P. Bradbury 
of the Orange Enterprise and Journal. 

Leyden’s chroniclers concelved the idea of 
a town history a decade ago after investigat- 
ing the life of Leyden native H. K. Brown, 
who died in 1896, after painting Arms’ 
grandfather's portrait. 

Most of the research and writing going 
Into the history has been done over the past 
3 years, approximating 5 man-hours daily, 
6 days a week, for a total of more than 
6,000 hours, including initial historical re- 
search in Boston and Cambridge in 1955. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arms credit Leyden towns- 
Yolk with a share of the success of the ven- 
ture, furnishing the links of history from 
family memory, letters, diaries, and old 
photographs and maps. Particularly help- 
tul were Harold V. Campbell and Edith M. 
Howes. 

Included in the history are three specific 
re-creations of the township, showing all 
roads, boundaries, and public buildings as 
of 1794, 1830, and 1871. Also between the 
orange covers will be 11 other halftone illus- 
trations and linecuts. 

Every man, woman, and child who lived in 
Leyden in 1781 and the location of their 
residences will be included as well as a list- 
ing of all individuals now residing there. 
Peak population in the 1880's was about 1,100 
compared to 350 now. 

Stamped on the book's cover In gold foil 
will be the town seal. The covers will be 
orange, Arms explained, because the town 
was named for Leiden, Holland, which at one 
time was international headquarters for the 
House of Orange, 
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In addition to digging into dusty records 

in Leyden and Bernardston, the Greenfield 

s and Boston, Mr, and Mrs, Arms 

have hunted old cellar holes to place accu- 

rately former structures. They have found 

Nass including the site of the old Dorril 
ce. 

The Dorrilites were a religious sect which 
flourished briefly in Leyden under tutelage 
of William Dorril, former British soldier 
under General Burgoyne. 

“The Indians didn't live here too exten- 
sively," Arms related. “They lived in lower 
elevations and hunted through this area each 
fall. We've found several Indian artifacts, 
including the remains of a campfire.” 

The geographic history of the white man's 
Leyden starts in 1734, according to Arms, 
When “Fall Town” was included in s land 
Brant, This was composed of the present 
Bernardston and East Leyden. 8 

An additional grant was made in 1743, in- 
cluding West Leyden and East Colrain. East 
Colrain was made part of Colrain in 1779, 
Leyden was named in 1741, became an official 
ia in 1784, and became a township in 


The latter date determines the sesquicen- 
3 date of Leyden, to be celebrated 
aan and Sunday. Sesquicentennial 
tr ents will include recording of excerpts 

Om the history and placing a historical 
Marker at the former site of the Dorril place. 
tone Armses came to Leyden from Green- 

d 14 years ago to make their home on 
en Trail Road in the eastern part of town. 

The history has not been writer Arms’ only 
Project d 
Rig n weakened by illness and confined to 

i ome, he has assisted Mrs. Arms in plan- 

* this weekend's celebration, 
oth th the exception of this story and two 

ern on this page by Dorothy Howes, Arms 
van every word in today's Leyden anni- 
He his qublement of the Recorder-Gazette. 
to rh turned out countless news stories 
bratia eee both the history and the cele- 
— think he has been so busy the 
result 5 he sports on his lower jaw was the 
is Bin gens too busy, But not so. This 


u Arms’ wa of 
town's b y of joining in the fun 


—_—_—>==——S—— 
Indiana Dunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
E SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
appe ous consent that a letter which 
ared in the Washington Post and 
2 Herald this morning be printed in 
is ta enix of the Rrcorp. The letter 
family Freeman E. Morgan, Jr., whose 
dunes once owned most of the Indiana 
saved po% 1s u Plen that the dunes be 
from being taken over by steel 

Th, and made into a national park. 
was ee peano objection, the editorial 
as follows. be printed in the RECORD, 

1 Story or THE DUNES 

nāve watched with interest and some 


t 
he dunes since I first saw them in 1917. 


these past few months. Al- 
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Alarm, because of the general apathy I find 
on the issue which must be changed if we 
are to overcome the selfish forces of political 
power and big industry. 

A century ago the dunes belonged to my 
family. My great-grandfather, Lansing Mor- 
gun, cut millions of feet of pine there that 
was used to build Chicago into the great 
city that it is. With the timber gone for 
a while, the lumber industry moved on and 
most of the 8-mile Morgan tract reverted 
to the State. One mile was saved for future 
development and soon after the turn of the 
century it began to flourish as a recreation 
center for people from Fort Wayne to 
Chicago, 

Cottages were bullt by the hundreds and 
plenickers swarmed to Waverly Beach (as 
the Morgan estate was then known) by the 
thousands, In the middle 1920's the prop- 
erty was purchased by a syndicate of public- 
spirited millionaires to form the nucleus of 
a State park. The Chicago Prairie Club 
property and another mile of undeveloped 
property were added to the Morgan estate to 
create the Indiana Dunes State Park. 

In the early days of the park, the Gover- 
nor of Indians had a summer capital there. 
A beach hotel was erected to accommodate 
weekend visitors. Several acres were devel- 
oped as a second-to-none swimming beach 
and the rest retained in its natural setting. 

The sand is cleaner than on any other 
public beach I have ever seen. The water 
is clean with a sand bottom. From Me- 
morial Day to Labor Day, the temperature of 
the water is ideal for swimming. 

Most of the time the dunes are quiet 
and tranquil, offering the nature lover a re- 
laxed respite from the cares of the world. 
But I love it best when the Lake Michigan 
storms whip up 25-foot waves that come 
crashing far up the beach and the wind 
whistles through the trees with a mournful 
tune. Then it is that we see nature's tri- 
umph over man, glorified and majestic. 

We have camped in parks from Florida to 
Ontario and from Connecticut to Minnesota, 
but my family prefers the dunes to any 
other campsite, The new turnpikes have 
made the dunes avallable to travelers from 
all over. For a half century it was the 
playground of a relatively limited area. Now 
it is only 10 minutes off the main route for 
any Indians r It is a won- 

erful place to rest and relax. 
= Let oe Congressman know that you 
would rather visit a dunes park on your 
next trip west than another steel mill. 

FPRIEMAN E. MORGAN, Jr. 


Takoma PARK, MD. 


White Fleet Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, just 
a month ago the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bares] and I introduced 
in the House, and Senators HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY and GEORGE AIKEN introduced in 
the Senate, concurrent resolutions call- 
ing for the establishment. of a Great 
White Fleet of mercy ships to carry 
American surplus foods, medical aid, and 
supplies to disaster and distress areas 
throughout the world. 

On August 4, under extension of re- 
marks, I described in some detail the 
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moving response of the American peo- 
ple to this bright new concept for peace, 
which is the idea of an Oklahoma naval 
officer, Comdr. Frank A. Manson, of 
Tahlequah. Life magazine, in its July 27 
issue, threw its full support behind the 
Manson plan for a Great White Fleet 
as a “bold proposal for peace” and de- 
voted its cover to a striking picture of 
the proposed fleet and also devoted its 
lead story to the proposal and endorsed 
it in an editorial. Since that time Life 
magazine has followed up on this story, 
and favorable comment has come from 
almost every corner of the land, 

Massive mail has been received urging 
establishment of the Great White Fleet 
by every sponsor of these concurrent 
resolutions, and I have received in my 
office alone more than 1,470 communica- 
tions from every State in the Union, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii, favoring the 
proposal. Less than 1 percent of the 
mail I have received has been unfavor- 
able to the Manson plan. 

I am informed that at the present time 
47 Members of the House have sponsored 
concurrent resolutions calling for the 
establishment of the fleet, and that 35 
Members of the other body are cospon- 
soring the Senate concurrent resolution 
calling for the establishment of the Great 
White Fleet. 

Since my report to you on August 4 I 
have received many other communica- 
tions of strong support and offers of help, 
financial, technical, or personal, in the 
activation of the Great White Fleet. 

Mr. Speaker, as an example of the type 
of endorsement and support which has 
been forthcoming in connection with this 
plan, I should like to insert in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial by Mr. Bruce 
Palmer, news director of television sta- 
tion KWTV in Oklahoma, which was 
broadcast over that station on August 18, 
and also to salute Mr. Palmer for giving 
this fine message, in the form of an edi- 
torial, to his many listeners. 

Last evening we observed that the United 
States has just begun to smarten up in 
terms of international propaganda. We are 
learning how to give a somewhat better ac- 
count of ourselves in the word war between 
the free world and the Communist world. 
But we need new devices to make our propa- 
ganda messages more effective. 

Within the last month, an imaginative 
project to focus world attention on the 
United States as a friend to all mankind 
has been suggested by a native Oklahoman, 
Comdr, Frank Manson of the U.S. Navy, who 
hails from Tahlequah, proposes to form up 
a new Great White Fleet, reminiscent of the 
one President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
around the world in 1907, 

But where the Great White Fleet of 52 
years ago had the mission of impressing the 
world with American naval power, Com- 
mander Manson’s ships would carry hope 
and help to areas of the world struck with 
poverty, disease, or starvation. They would 
carry supplies and equipment necessary to 
bring relief to people of all nations in times 
of emergency or disaster. 

The ships would come from Uncle Sam's 
mothball fleet, their crews from the Navy 
or the merchant marine, and the food, 
medicines, and other relief items from 
America's great store of all those items. 

Commander Manson offers a bold ap- 
proach to our national problem of making 
and keeping friends around the globe. The 
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Great White Fleet could quickly become an 
international symbol of American concern 
for the destitute everywhere. It could carry 
medicines to India to combat the annual 
onslaught of dysentery, or to Indonesia, 
where malaria is frequently epidemic. Its 
helicopters could rescue thousands from 
flooded areas, as the Navy's choppers did in 
1957 when the cruiser Princeton was dis- 
patched to the inundated island of Ceylon. 
Its supply ships could carry wheat and other 
foods to lands where crop failures threaten 
mass starvation, as was the case in India 
in 1951, Its potential for extending a help- 
ing hand is enormous. 

As Commander Manson says, a new White 
Fleet would not bring peace to the world 
in one sweeping movement. Progress to- 
ward peace will come only a bit at a time. 
America may never be able to bring peace 
to the world by herself, but American lead- 
ership can prevent the people of the world 
from losing hope. 

As the good idea of an Oklahoman, Com- 
Mander Manson's proposal deserves Okla- 
homa’s support. If you think that some of 
America's fighting ships might well be trans- 
formed into ships of peace and assistance to 
make the benefits of the free enterprise sys- 
tem available to the entire human race, 
here again is an opportunity to let your 

man know about it. A new Great 
White Fleet could give the United States a 
tremendous victory in that propaganda war. 


Approval of Senate Resolution 21 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recall 
that on August 21 the Senate approved 
Senate Resolution 21, expressing the 
sense of the Senate relating to making 
of loans by the REA. 

As we know, Senate Resolution 21 
states that it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, as amended, continue to be inter- 
preted to authorize the making of loans 
for the construction of facilities to, first, 
bring electric service to persons in those 
areas defined in the act as rural areas if 
such persons are in fact not receiving 
central station service, and, second, con- 
tinue to serve those who are presently 
being served with the aid of funds 
loaned under the act. 

Today I received a resolution from the 
Rural Electric Cooperative of Columbus, 
Wis., expressing approval of the resolu- 
tion and thus, in effect, endorsing the 
Pense action. 

ask unanimous consent to have the 
DDE prine. in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no obiection, the resolu- 
ticn was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE CoL_umsrs RURAL 

ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, COLUMBUS, WI1s. 

“Whereas the Comptroller General a year 

ago on July 21, 1958, issued a ruling impos- 
ing an unprecedented restriction on the 
Rural Electrification Administration’s loan- 
making authority, and completely reversing 
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congressional intent as set forth in the 1936 
law, and ignoring a historic precedent of 23 
years’ standing; and 

“Whereas this ruling, in the opinion of the 
Department of Agriculture General Counsel 
and other lawyers conversant with the REA 
program, would, if enforced, destroy the REA 
loan program and jeopardize hundreds of 
loans previously made; and 

“Whereas protests registered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Members of Con- 
gress, rural electric cooperatives, and the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion have caused the Comptroller to make 
no fundamental change in his original dis- 
ruptive and destructive ruling; and 

“Whereas Senator Amr and 13 of his 
colleagues in the Senate have recognized this 
as a potential dagger pointing at the heart 
of REA and have therefore introduced Sen- 
ate Resolution 21 designed to reaffirm the 
original congressional intent with respect to 
REA loans; and 

“Whereas prompt and favorable action on 
Senate Resolution 21 will contribute meas- 
urably to the strength and stability of the 


rural electrification program: Now, there-~ 


fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Columbus Rural Electric Cooperative 
here assembled do urge our own Senator A. 
Wiery to actively support and promote Sen- 
ate approval of the Aiken resolution (S. Res. 
21).” 

This is to certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was unanimously approved by the 
board of directors of the Columbus Rural 
Electric Cooperative at its regular monthly 
board meeting on August 12, 1959. 

Lester WELCH, 
Secretary. 


A Proud Record for Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, every man 
has an intense pride in his home State 
and this is intensified when as a Member 
of Congress his whole effort is devoted to 
serving a part of that State. My own 
pride in Indiana is one which words can- 
not adequately express, but among the 
many attributes which contribute to that 
pride is the great industrial potential 
which exists in this State which has 
come to be known as the crossroads of 
America. 

This feeling of satisfaction which I 
have is shared by my constituency and 
is forcefully expressed in the following 
editorial recently published in the Mari- 
on Chronicle, one of the outstanding 
newspapers of my district. 

A Provp RECORD FOR INDIANA 

Indiana has just outdistanced 48 other 
States in an important popularity contest. 

Mill & Factory, a trade magazine, recent- 
ly conducted a national survey asking indus- 
trial firms of all types and sizes which State 
they would choose for the location of a new 
plant. 

We finished second, 1 recen 

1 = pe tage point 

Of the 133 firms participating in the sur- 
vey 9 percent picked Illinois and 8 percent 
chose Indiana. Ohlo was third choice. 
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The industrialists were also asked: Which 
States do you think are doing the most to 
attract new industry? 

Indiana tied for third place on this point 
with Ohio and Florida. Pennsylvania was 
first with Georgia second. 

It is interesting to note that 15 percent of 
the firms said they plan to move plants in 
the near future. 

What does industry look for In new loca- 
tions? 

The survey produced these significant an- 
swers: 

F Favorable labor climate; 

2. Favorable tax policies, 

. Nearness to market. 

. Adequate transportation. 

. Nearness of raw materials. 

. Adequate water and power supply. 

Another question asked: Which States do 
you think are doing the most to discourage 
new industry? The replies listed Michigan, 
New York and Massachusetts in that order. 

Indiana can be proud of finishing second 
in choice for new plant locations and tying 
for third in doing the most to attract new 
firms. 

But Indiana must keep its industrial 
climate favorable. Industry—as the poll 
shows—is on the move. 

If Indiana retains its sensible, fair, and in- 
dependent outlook on State government and 
if our cities maintain their aggressive efforts 
to attract new plants perhaps we'll even pass 
NDilinois. 


aor et 


Texas Loses Dr. James I. McCord to 


Princeton University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this fall Dr. James I. McCord will take 
another step in his distinguished career 
of education, theology, and service. He 
will become president of the Princeton 
Seminary. 

Dr. McCord, dean of the Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary and who 
has been associated with the University 
of Texas in some capacity since 1939, 
has an outstanding record on which is 
based the admiring respect accorded 
him by all who know him. He served 
as an instriictor in philosophy at the 
University of Texas and has served as 
dean of the Austin Presbyterian Theol- 
ogical Seminary since he was 24. In ad- 
dition, he assisted with the Presbyterian 
Bible chair at the University of Texas; 
has served as temporary pastor for The 
University Presbyterian Church in Aus- 
tin and is a member of the executive 
committee for the Presbyterian World 
Alliance. 

This man’s example of religious lead- 
ership, moral example for students, and 
working citizenship has helped many 
students find a pattern for their lives. 
His leadership in the fields of education 
and theology is widely recognized. I 
have been stimulated by his comments 
and intellectual boldness as a member of 
Austin Town and Gown. 
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Princeton made an excellent selection 
for its seminary president. Texas’ loss 
is Princeton's gain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by Richard M. 
Morehead, an able Texas writer, which 
Was published in the Alcalde, the Uni- 
versity of Texas alumni magazine, for 
May 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

[From the Alcalde, May 1959] 
Dr. James I. McCorp 
(By Richard M. Morehead) 

The new president of Princeton Theologi- 
Len Seminary is going to miss seeing the 
8 ug horns gallop across the turf of Memorial 

tadium next fall. 
4 es James I. McCord will leave Austin with 
lata a sense of regret. But he is stépping 
re the presidency of the largest Presbyte- 
in the land and one of the 
Sreatest of the Protestant world. 
* ne wasn't tripping to Europe or 
AS distant spots doing the Lord's work, 
th McCord was usually on hand to watch 
© Texas football team play. 
e noted most for his keen intellect, 
unurchman- teacher keeps tab on sports, 
Politics, and other worldly affairs. 
ee rel tor exnmple, the time when Malcolm 
19408 | Texas’ All-American end of the early 
+ Was a student in a philosophy class 
Tee McCord taught at the University of 


“Kutner met his wife in m * 

y class,” McCord 
— pleasure. “The girl, Marilyn TH- 
war Cf Beaumont, was a Presbyterian. He 
once Baptist from Dallas. Now he's an 
back Ma the Presbyterian Church at Lub- 


maaa McCord came to the university as a 
hol uate student in philisophy in 1939-42, 
os one degree from Austin College at 
88 He received his master’s degree 
p 1942. He served as an instructor in 
gp phy and a Charles Oldwright Fellow 
well years, 1941 and 1942, and remembers 
T that his class included part of the great 
ig or football teams of those years. 
sity ut McCord's admiration for the Unlver- 
Lot Texas is based upon deeper things. 
University has in Logan Wilson one 
Outstanding educators in the coun- 
to te commented. “He has brought 
niet ie, more vision than any educator I 
developing I think education in Texas is 
The ing in every way in recent years.“ 
int churchman believes that the state 
5 has a duty of leadership in the 
ro Aud ine tional structure. R 
the ed the most powerful force for lifting 
1 standards of Texas is the 
tinea of the University of Texas," he con- 
Of ever. “It ought to be the main objective 
sity 2 70 8 to interpret the Univer- 
State. xas’ program to the people of the 
MoCord's words take add 
ed meaning be- 
cy has been a student, faculty mem- 
range an observer of the university at close 
r Yet he can take the 
in chu view, for his carcer has been largely 
It rch-sponsored education. 
edu ia impossible to carry on theological 
Cation without a great university,” sald 
ical Sony, The Austin Presbyterian Theolog- 
24 3 where McCord became dean at 
its st Served until called to Princeton, sends 
nang to the University of Texas for 
eological courses. 
tüdecerd also taught hundreds of Texas 
e While assisting the late Reverend 
bies Joekel in occupying the Presbyterian 
Seians Every major denomination 
dent ean 8 facilities where stu- 
e "h 
univ ersity ne eer B'ble courses for 


or the 
try," 
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This frank and keen-minded minister- 
educator once made a speech that could well 
be repeated to those who look upon The Uni- 
versity of Texas as a Godless place. 

“As an alumnus of this University and as 
one who has been privileged to have a con- 
nection with it for years, I do not subscribe 
to the oft-repeated charge that godlessness 
and irreligion characterize a great State in- 
stitution,” McCord said during a Religious 
Emphasis Week address on the campus. 

“I want to acknowledge publicly my debt 
to the spiritual inspiration I have received 
from my association with students, faculty 
and administration. From you I have 
learned lessons in discipline, openminded- 
ness, and dedication to p * 

McCord also disputes the idea that re- 
ligion and the natural sciences conflict. 

“While they may represent different ways 
of looking at the same reality, there is no 
necessity in opposing these two ways.“ he 
said, “It has been especially from men in 
natural sciences, like Dr. Roger Williams, 
that I have learned most and in them I have 
seen most clearly the ideals of scholarship 
coupled with singleness of purpose and de- 
votion to truth.” ; 

The man tapped to head Princeton's 
training school for ministers has. touched 
many lives, from Austin to Central Europe. 

Twice he served as temporary pastor of the 
University Presbyterian Church in Austin. 
As such, he was pastor to the largest congre- 
gation of Presbyterian students in the 
Southern Church which ordained him, No 
other Presbyterian Church in the South 
serves so many students as the one situated 
one block west of the university campus. 

On the larger front, he is a member of the 
executive committee for the Presbyterian 
World Alliance, which represents 47 million 
members of the church. 

The seminary which he will head at Prince- 
ton has approximately 500 students from 
many nations. McCord believes it can and 
must serve to promote church union as well 
as to train young ministers. Many Prot- 
estant faiths are represented at the Princeton 
Seminary. 

“I hope at Princeton to help serve as a 
bridge between northern and southern Pres- 

„ McCord told a questioner. “I 
have always favored church union.“ 

Princeton is operated by the recently 
merged Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and the United Presbyterians. The new 
name is the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. The Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
(southern church), remains separate. 

People at Princeton will come in for a real 
treat from their new theol 

He speaks with a voice of authority. His 
positive manner prompts some Presbyterians 
to refer jokingly to McCord as “the Bishop“ 
although his church does not have bishops. 

McCord is a strapping 6 feet 2, weighing 
204 pounds. He keeps the weight distributed 
by brisk walking, often 5 miles a day. 
This posed a problem in Geneva, he added, 
“because it’s hard to walk 5 miles in 
Geneva without crossing into France.” 

McCord is a lover of serious music, pre- 
ferring Berlioz, His wife is an accomplished 
musician. They have three children. 


Recent Earthquake in Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 
OY IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 


catastrophic force of nature which was 
centered in the west Yellowstone area of 
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Montana a week ago is impossible to 
portray in words. 

A destructive slide and great physical 
damage resulted from the earthquake 
in a part of Montana separated by but a 
few miles from my own State. Many 
citizens of my State own summer homes 
and cabins on the portion of the Hebgen 
Dam Lake and in the canyon below it. 
It has been a wonderful recreation area. 
One of my friends in Idaho, who owns 
such a home, has written to me a letter 
giving his personal experience in the 
earthquake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp excerpts from this letter, 
which so vividly tells the reactions of one 
family to the violent natural forces that 
struck in the fateful night of August 17. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO, 
August 20, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Frank: My wife and I went to our 
cabin on Hebgen Lake on June 12 this year 
and have been there ever since until day 
before yesterday. It Uterally took an earth- 
quake to convince us we should return to 
Idaho Falls. 

We were right at the focal point of the 
quake, and it was an experience neither of 
us wish to repeat. We were asleep when 
the quake struck, and awakened to find our- 
selves being tossed around the bedroom like 
a chip on the ocean, our bed sliding from 
one wall to the other and back again. There 
was a terrific rumbling noise, then crashes 
and a high moaning sound. My first co- 
herent thought was that we had been struck 


terrible mess. - 

We ran out of the cabin in our night 
clothes, barefooted, and then the second 
shock took the ground out from under us 
and we sat down and held on till it passed. 
The big pine trees were swaying and groan- 
ing, the water in the lake was churning and 
rushing by like a mill race. It was bright 
moonlight and the eerle feeling was in- 
creased by the roaring sound, like water 
going over a high falls. Boats, trees, and 
debris of all kinds went sailing by In the 
Jake at a good 10 to 15 miles an hour and 
the water was dropping out of the lake so 
fast that it appeared it would be dry in an 
hour or so. Our boat stayed tied to the dock 
and was up high and dry in just a few 
minutes. 

As soon as we could collect our senses We 
went back in the cabin, dressed and started 
out to see if any of the other summer resi- 
dents were hurt or needed help. Your wife's 
cousin, Harrold Holden was in a trailer at 
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California. We talked with all of them a 
while and then went on up the shore line 
and looked at the rest of the cabins. All fire- 
places were down, anything made of brick, 
stone, or concrete blocks, was shaken to 
pieces, but the cabins themselves withstood 
the shocks quite well. My cabin was moved 
off of its foundation about a foot, and twisted 
toward the east, but believe it or not, as 
Ripley says, not a window was broken. Some 
of the other cabins did not fare quite so well 
in this regard. No one was hurt in our sec- 
tion and another miracle—not a single fire 
started, It is almost unbelievable with all 
the fireplaces down, kitchen stoves torn 
loose, etc. If a fire had started, the whole 
forest would probably have gone up in flames, 
as dry as everything was. 

I was proud of everyone, there were no 
‘women screaming, no children crying, and 
while everyone, including myself, was 
scared and frightened beyond words, we all 
took it calmly, at least outwardly, and de- 
cided to remain right where we were until 
we could learn of a safer place to go. We 
turned on the radio to try and learn how 
extensive the damage was, but there was 
nothing until nearly 5 o'clock the next morn- 
ing, and then only sketchy reports, We 
worked like beavers all through the night 
trying to clean up the worst of the mess, 
although continuous tremors occurred at 
from 1 to 3 minute Intervals, some of them 
quite sharp. 

The next morning, after the sun came up, 
Harrold and I took pictures of most of the 
cabins, and then after the roads were cleared 
we piled in our cars and started for home. 
I was about the last one to leave at about 
11 that morning. 

Am sorry this letter turned into such a 
long epistle, but thought you might like to 
have an eyewitness report on just what 
happened. The newspapers have given a 
very good factual account, but it is almost 
impossible, even for one who was right there, 
to describe the catastrophe so that others 
can understand the confused and jumbled 
feelings of fear, awe, and yes—panic, that 
swept over all of us. 

With kindest regards to yourself and wife, 
I remain, your loyal and admiringly grateful 
constituent, 

Ep HOLDEN. 


Appraisal of Khrushchey’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include two pertinent questions sub- 
mitted to the column of Edgar Ausel 
Mowren, and his very cogent answers— 
what we should not do in dealing with 
Ehrushchev, and what we should do. 

Don't you think showing Khrushchev 
the reality of American power will cause 
him to call off his ambitious imperialism?” 
(J.8., Monterey, Calif.) 

No, it may cause him to substitute 
honeyed lies for threats and promises. But 
as a Soviet realist, he knows that more im- 
portant than and economic power 
is the will to use it in time. 

Unless the President and other Ameri- 
can contacts convince Mr. K. that we shall 
stand no more nonsense from him, be may 
go home convinced that by small ageres- 
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sions he can not only secure what he wants 
in Berlin but gradually disintegrate NATO 
and force the U.S. forces out of Any 
way you look at it, the invitation to Mr. K. 
Was a desperate gamble, 

“Since you don’t seem to fancy negotia- 
tion with Khrushchev, just what would you 
do?“ (AL., Provo, Utah.) 

Accept the cold war, study the blatant 
Weaknesses of the adversary and use the 
weapon of nationalism to break up the So- 
viet empire, as it uses this force to break 
up the empires of our allies. 


Sewage-Disposal Problems of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as we 
all know, the Senate will shortly have 
to pass upon H.R. 1, the O'Brien” bill, 
providing for a 3-year study of sewage- 
disposal problems of Chicago. 

It is also known that most of the Lake 
States are insisting that Chicago should 
not return its sewage into Lake Michi- 
gan, where it would contaminate the 
drinking water and close the bathing 
beaches. 

In view of these arguments, I think it 
is appropriate that various articles and 
editorials from newspapers indicating 
that this same practice, pursued by other 
cities on the Great Lakes, is resulting 
in the pollution of the waters of the lake 
and the closing of bathing beaches, 
be printed in the Recorp. Among those 
cities are Milwaukee; Green Bay, Wis.; 
Toronto, Canada; and sundry other 
cities as well. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles and editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 18, 1959 
Santrary Distaicr Cuter Haus OK or DIVER- 
SION IN SENATE 

The president of the sanitary district 
Tuesday hailed the approval by a Senate 
committee of a bill to permit Chicago to 
take more water from Lake Michigan for 
sewage disposal. 

“The favorable action by the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee Monday on lake diver- 
sion is another step toward victory in this 
long-drawn battle,” said Frank W. Chesrow. 

The bill will permit Chicago to experiment 
with taking more water from the lake for 
Additional sewage disposal problems. 

Chesrow said that the study of lake cur- 
rents and the operations of the sanitary dis- 
trict proposed in the bill will do much “to 
remove the hysteria and fear which have 
surrounded this subject in the minds of our 
neighbors on the Great Lakes and in Can- 
ada.” 

The bill has been hotly opposed by six 
Great Lakes States and Canada who have ex- 
pressed the fear that it would lower the lake 
level. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago-Milwaukee feud 
over lake pollution continued. 

Chesrow ordered sanitary district engt- 
neers to make a study of currents along the 
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lake to see if they could carry pollution 
from Milwaukee to Chicago. 

Milwaukee withdraws water from the lake 
for sewage and then returns the 
water to the lake. The city recently had to 
close seven beaches because of pollution. 

Milwaukee's Mayor Frank Zeldler said 
Chicago has nothing to fear because studies 
show that lake currents near Milwaukee 
don't come near Chicago. 

The Army Corps of Engineers said that 
two surveys made shortly after World War 
II show that certain currents do bring sand 
and stit from upper regions of the lake and 
deposit them along the Chicago shoreline, 


From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 18, 1959] 
Great Lakes Crimes Dirty OWN WATER, BUT 
Ficut Curcaco—Dar.y News CHECK BARES 

SHocKING LEVEL OF FILTH 

(By Nicholas Shuman) 

Mr. wWauxkR. No swimming” is an in- 
creasing sign of the times northward from 
Chicago on Lakes Michigan and Superior. 

At the metropolitan centers, the Great 
Lakes are becoming choked with filth-sew- 
age, industrial waste and ship pollution. 

Bacteria counts in “the land of sky blue 
waters” are soaring to levels that Chicago 
medical experts consider shocking. 

All this was revealed in an on-the-spot 
inspection by the Daily News of lake cities 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

These are two of the six States that are 
demanding in a Supreme Court suit that 
Chicago dump its treated sewage in the 
lakes—as their cities do, treated or raw. 

Milwaukee, though the most recently pub- 
licized, is by no means the only afflicted city. 
Serious problems also were found in Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior and Green Bay, Wis. 

In all these cities—once blessed with miles 
of sparkling clear waterfront for the recrea- 
tion of the masses—beaches have been closed. 

And the unlucky burghers are being forced 
to pay for new pools or take their families on 
voyages to inland lakes. 

“Considering all the water we have, bath- 
ing beaches here are very poor—there'’s no 
question about it,” said Dr. Mario Fischer, 
Duluth’s commissioner of health. 

His city has only one authorized beach on 
25 miles of waterfront. 

In Superior, E. W. Berg, director of public 
works, said, “The only place my kids go 
swimming is out at the cottage, and that's 
the way it is with most people here.” 

Superior has one authorized beach, and it 
is often closed because of pollution, The 
city began treating its sewage only last year. 
Until then it had gone into Superior Bay— 
which opens on the lake—raw. 

In Green Bay, Karl A. Mohr, deputy health 
commissioner, said: 

Bay Beach—our only beach—was at one 
time a beautiful place, but it has been closed 
since 1942. And as far as fish are concerned, 
et just aren't any for 22 miles up the 

ay.“ 

For its drinking water, Green Bay must go 
29 miles by land across Door County to the 
open lake. 

But in terms of population, Milwaukee is in 
the worst shape for bathing facilities. 

There, four city beaches and three others 
in the county were closed recently on the 
recommendation of Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, 
health commissioner. 

Two of the beaches—South Shore and Bay 
View—have been barred to the publie 
permanently. They catch the heaviest load 
of raw and treated sewage washed out at the 
Milwaukee River's mouth on south-flowing 
currents. 

Krumbiegel said dourly, “I can’t see any- 
thing that will cause the quality of our water 
to improve, It's going to deteriorate.” 
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He is recommending that the city build 
838 pools on the lake shore —a bitter 
rony. 

The health commissioner acted after the 
coliform bacteria count at South Shore Beach 
on July 27 hit 110,000 per 100 cubic centi- 
meters of water (about 33 ounces). 

The coll are bacteria that exist im the 
colon. They indicate the presence of human 
or animal waste. Swallowing water contain- 
ing them can cause diseases such as-typhoid 
and dysentery. 

And Krumbiegel pointed out that it's 
Usually child bathers who swallow water. 

The Illinois health department specifies 
that-a coliform count of 500 is safe and 
Anything over 10,000 is definite evidence of 
sewage pollution. 

Shock at Milwaukee's 110,000 figure was 
expressed by Dr. Gerald Atlas, Chicago Park 
District health director. 

“When we get a count of 240 at the 
beaches on the far north side, we consider 
that high,” he said. 

A high count at Calumet Beach—which 
Sets its pollution from outside the city lim- 
its—is 1,100. 

Krumbiegel sald ship traffic and a rising 
number of pleasure craft are responsible for 
Milwaukee's woes. 

But he said “the biggest single factor in 
Bora uten beach contamination is the over- 

w of raw sewage from the city’s combined 
durttarNreterm sewers and treatment plant 

Uring storms.” 

Š Chicago has this problem, too, but its sew- 
ts have a larger capacity, carry a higher 

Volume of water before overflowing. 

wa Tumbiegel noted that sewage in the 

2 ls retained at the city’s shoreline by 
reakwaters that form the harbor. 

Ray D. Leary, general manager of the 
Alsa ang Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 
po Was bitter about the health commis- 
pater e = that his own coliform 

taken farth 
showed no er out in the water— 

“Krumblegel is trying to get you your in- 
this diversion,” Leary said, adding that 

The eS was facetious. 

171 reference was to the Chicago Sanitary 
. — frustrated efforts to get more Lake 
— water to purify its treated sew- 
Water ach 18 washed into the Illinois 
ished and not the Great Lakes. 
zus . aukee is fighting Chicago on the is- 
iia Congress. 
could e aß tacitly admitted that something 
Said a done about his own problem. He 
tH areca is in the talking stage to pipe 
the a th 7 effluent (treated sewage) from 
beyond the rebated it is now dumped, out 
the meantime, on a hot Au da 
kes touttitul South Beach, not a eee; nares 
It r the lake's water, 
e 
stones with a 5 et it coated the 


From the Chicago American, Aug. 19, 1959] 
Now Ger TRE Facts 
The 


cision ore Public Works Committee's de- 


0 
— Jornson, Democrat, of Texas, the Sen- 
Republion, and Senator Evererr Dmxsen, 
— ta = Illinois, the Republican 
and de tende expected to come next week, 
dives e hope it will. A vote on last year's 

slon bill was delayed until the closing 


di 
urs ot the session, The shortness of time 


Demet Possible for Senator Pxoxame, 
With eet to kill the measure 
be nann buster, and no doubt he would 
delan Py to try it again if the vote were 


ayed long enough. 
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Pnox umz, who has been demanding that 
Chicago be required to follow Milwaukee's 
system of sewage disposal, does not seem to 
have been subdued by the fact that Milwau- 
kee has had to close its Lake Michigan 
beaches to prevent epidemics of typhoid fever 
and amebic dysentery. Proxmme is oppos- 
ing Chicago's diversion measure as noisily 
and as illogically as ever. 

Wisconsin, five other lake States and the 
Canadian Government have been protesting 
that it would cripple lake shipping and re- 
duce the Canadian production of electric 
current at Niagara Falls if an additional 1,000 
cubic feet of water a second were taken out 
of Lake Michigan at Chicago. The US. 
Army Engineers say it wouldn’t have any 
effect either on navigation or electric power 
production. 

The argument has been going on for years 
with no result except to generate bad feeling. 
This year’s diversion bill is designed to settle 
it. It provides for increasing the withdrawal 
of water into the Illinois Waterway from 
1,500 cubic-foet per second to 2.500 for a 1- 
year period and then conducting a 2-year 
study to determine exactly what effects the 
increase has, if any. 

We hope the Senate, understanding that 
this Is the only possible way to get at the 
facts, will quickly pass the bill, as the House 
already has done. And we hope President 
Eisenhower, who has vetoed two other diver- 
sion bills because Canada did not like them, 
will sign this one if it comes to him. The 
health of the millions of Americans who live 
in Chicago and along the Illinois Waterway 
is more important than the preferences of 
the Canadlan power interests. 

The chief reason why Chicago and Illinois 
need a little more Lake Michigan water is 
that Chicago's sewage disposal system, 
although it is the finest in America, cannot 
get quite all the impurities out of the sewage 
it treats. No disposal system can. So more 
fresh water is needed to dilute and purify the 
effluent discharged into the Ilinois Waterway 
from the disposal plants. 

More water is needed also to keep enough 
water in the Illinois Waterway, which is in- 
dispensable to the whole Nation, so that it 
oan always be navigated safely and without 
delay, 

Those are real and legitimate needs, and 
they should not be denied because of the 
insincere and unreasoning opposition offered 
by other lake States and Canada. 

From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 19, 1959] 
Waste IN RIVER Gives GREEN Bay ODOR ALL 
Irs OwnN—YErT WISCONSIN SENATORS HIT 

CHICAGO'S FIGHT ON POLLUTION 


(By Nicholas’ Shuman) 


Green Bar, Wis.—Citizens of this north- 
lands city are literally choking on their own 
industrial wastes. 

Ask anyone who has to cross the nauseous 
East River downtown as it makes it Junction 
with the bay-bound Fox River. 

On a summer's day the rotten-egg odor 
of hydrogen sulfide gas rises from the char- 
coal-brown surface of the water, which 
bubbles from the decomposition of organic 
matter below. 

Green Bay has a problem. But it is not 
alone. 

An one-the-spot inspection to the Daily 
News revealed that metropolitan centers on 
the lakes are having sewage problems ali the 
way up the Wisconsin coast and to Duluth, 
Minn. 


Oddly, Wisconsin's two Senators have been 
among the most outspoken critics of Chi- 
cCago’s sewage system in that city’s fight for 
increased Lake Michigan water to purge 
Ilinois Waterway of pollution. 

Both Senator Proxmmr, Democrat, and 
Senator Wr. Republican, argue that Chi- 
cago shouldn't be allowed another crop be- 
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cause its sanitary district is doing a poor 
job of treating sewage. 

The fact is that virtually every city on 
the Great Lakes except Chicago—pick your 
State or county—dumips its sewage into the 
lake, whether treated or plain, raw muck. 

And the fact is that none of them has a 
sewage disposal system that does a better 
job of treatment than the sanitary district. 

This is shown by the standard sanitation 
yardstick—BOD, or biochemical demand— 
which measures the organic matter in water. 

Last year the sanitary district removed 
90 percent of the BOD in Chicago's sewage 
before dumping the remaining effluent into 
the waterway. Here are the corresponding 
figures elsewhere. 

Duluth, 36 percent; Racine, Wis., 38 per- 
cent; Superior, Wis., 40 percent at best (no 
average because the plant is new): Green 
Bay, 70 percent, and Sheboygan, Wis., 84.8 
percent. 

Percentagewise. only Milwaukee topped 
Chicago, with a reading of 94 to 95. But on 
the basis of actual waste remaining in the 
treatment effluent, Milwaukee's record is 
poorer. 

The BOD of its effluént is 18 parts per mil- 
lion, against only 10 in Chicago. 

The reason for this is that Chicago's sew- 
age is diluted in the sewers before treatment 
by a much higher water content, thus only 
about half as much pollution remains in it 
after treatment. 

Green Bay's 70-percent BOD reduction 
looks fairly good. 

But Karl A. Mohr, deputy commissioner of 
health, pointed out that all of the industrial 
waste from three downtown pulp milis is 
pumped directly into the rivers. 

The sewage plant is “because of 
high volume and the difficulty of treating 
pulp mill chemicals.” 

Mohr said that the three mills empty 45 
million gallons of waste water a day into 
the river, and this represents “sulfites with 
a terrific BOD.” 


By contrast, the average daily flow of do- 
mestic sewage and other industrial waste is 
only 11 million gallons. 

According to Mohr, the biggest of these 
mills, the Marathon division. of American 
Can Co., is about to undertake a million- 
dollar cleanup project. 

Basins and pumps are to be erected to set- 
tle out its waste and dump the effluent into 
the already filthy bay instead of the river. 

The treatment plant stands on the bay, 
within a mile of what once was the town's 
only waterfront swimming area, Bay Beach 
Park. 

The plant was opened in 1935—and the 
beach was closed forever in 1942. 

There, in comparative isolation on a hot 
day, children frolicked in a small wading 
pool. For adults there was nothing but a 
scum-coated shoreline overgrown with 
weeds. 

The twin ports of Duluth and Superior are 

with their own waste, that of other 

towns up the St. Louis River and the pollu- 

tion of ships in th world’s second busiest 
r. <= 

But its own industrial pollution is sub- 
stantial. 

For example, Dr. Mario Fischer, Duluth 
commissioner of health, said that the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire division of United States 
Steel Corp. uses more water than the whole 
city combined and washes it all back in the 
river with its chemical byproducts.” 

“Minnesota has a State water pollution 
commission,” Dr. Fischer said, but they 
haven't done anything about the St. Louis 
River.” 

Carl Lund, assistant director of the city's 
sewage department, said his system's sewers 
serve a eonnected population of 90,000. 
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But the sewage of another 20,000 persons 
including. whole suburbs, goes into the bay 
raw, and thence into Lake Superior. 

Duluth is now building three new sew- 
age plants at a cost of $500,000. Nobody in 
town mentioned this, but across the river 
in Superior, a city official said: “They had 
to do something, because sewage was getting 
into thelr water supply.” 

Henry Wick, operator of Duluth’s sewage 
treatment plant, was asked if he didn't think 
36 percent BOD reduction was pretty low— 
even for that part of the sewage that was 
treated. 

His answer—and the philsosophy of officials 
all up and down the deteriorating lakes— 
Was: 

“Any more treatment would be unneces- 
sary. We are fortunate in having a large 
body of water to dump into.” 

Superior has a year-old treatment plant. 
Before it was constructed, the city dumped 
its sewage raw into Superior Bay, which also 
flows into Lake Superior. 

E. W. Berg, director of public works, said: 

“The bay is unfit. We've been dumping 
sewage there for 60 years, and we're not 
going to clean it up overnight.” 

According to A. W. Ecklund, head of the 
health department laboratory, the city’s one 
authorized beach—Billings—is closed be- 
cause of pollution toward the end of nearly 
every other season, “but the kids swim there 
anyway.” 

What if they don't want to take a chance 
on catching a disease? 

“Pattison State Park is only 10 or 12 miles 
south of town, and the swimming there is 
fine,” said Joseph T. Leszcynski, Superior’s 
beach-poor director of parks. 

Racine and Sheboygan so far are blessed 
with clean bathing waters, though both have 
cloudy rivers, 

According to Thomas F. Hay, superintend- 
ent of the Racine sewage plant, he's treating 
“16 million gallons of sewage a day, though 
the plant was designed to handle only 12 
million.” 

Obviously, the efficiency of the treatment 
suffers, though not to a critical degree here. 

Sheboygan is seeing better days. Like 
Manitowoc, it was pressured into adding sec- 
ondary treatment to its primary works re- 
cently by the State board of health. 

But all these plants, whether their treat- 
ment is good or bad, are dumping the sew- 
age that remains after treatment into the 
Great Lakes. 

Only Chicago can say that it doesn't. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 20, 1959] 


Sewace BACKS UP, Toronto BEACH UN SAT 
SHIFTING CURRENTS OF LAKE BLAMED 
(By Eugene Griffin) 

Toronto, ONTARIO, August 19.—Toronto’s 
entire waterfront on Lake Ontario has been 
polluted by wastes from the city’s sewers. 

All beaches have been posted as dangerous 
to the health of swimmers. 

Donald P. Scott, Toronto deputy works 
commissioner, said the biggest cause of the 
current pollution is that a shift in lake cur- 
rents has carried Toronto's sewage back in- 
shore to the waterfront, instead of out into 
the lake. 

br. A. J. Boyd, health officer for Metro- 
politan Toronto, who ordered the beaches 
declared unsafe, said the lake water was 
filthy and highly dangerous. 

Signs warn swimmers that they enter 
the water at their own risk. Few have 
taken the chance to step into the lake, even 
during sweltering heat waves in recent days, 

Untreated sewage emptied into the lake 
by Toronto has been found on half a dozen 
beaches in the city, and in suburban Scar- 
boro and Mimico, by health inspectors. Some 
beaches on Toronto Island, a summer 
in the harbor also have been polluted. 
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WINTH CLOSING SINCE 1945 


Toronto’s sewage treatment plants are not 
efficient enough for their job. The largest 
plant gives only primary treatment to sew- 
age, removing only some of the solids, When 
lake water is warm, the germs multiply 
rapidly as the Toronto sewage is pumped 
into it. 

This is the ninth time since 1945 that 
Toronto beaches have been closed because of 
pollution in the lake. The colon bacilli 
count, considered dangerous at 2,400 for 100 
cubic centimeters of water, reached 380,000 
in 1952. i 

Toronto has 30 miles of lakefront, and the 
sewage Is a health hazard for 50 miles down 
the lakeshore to Hamilton, 

“Untreated and partly treated sewage has 
turned one of the world’s great fresh-water 
bodies into a health menace,” the Toronto 
Globe and Mail said in an editorial. 


FIND DEAD CATS 


Even dead cats have been washed ashore. 
Dysentery, infantile paralysis, and all man- 
ner of stomach ailments may be caught from 
the germs in the water, health authorities 
have warned. 

Miss Jean Newman, member of the Toronto 
City Council, who visited some of the 
beaches, said they “smell like an open sewer.” 

Toronto plans to expand its sewage treat- 
ment system, at a cost of several million 
dollars, but the expansion is not expected 
to be completed for another 2 or 3 years. 

The city is a center of Canadian opposition 

to Chicago’s attempts to divert more water 
from Lake Michigan into the Illinois Water- 
way. 
Public officials and newspapers agree here 
that the answer to Toronto's sewage problem 
must be more efficient treatment before the 
sewage is emptied into the lake. More or 
less water in the lake here will not affect 
the situation. 

If Toronto, or other Ontario lakefront 
cities, wanted higher lake levels, they could 
get it by allowing the power dam in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway near Cornwal, Ontario, to 
store more water upstream. 

At present, this dam lets 10,000 cubic feet 
of water a second run off as waste, in excess 
of the water reeded by the power generators. 

wants to divert only another 1,000 
cubic feet a second from Lake Michigan. 


From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 18, 1959] 
CLOSE WILMETTE BEACHES— LAKE BLUFF AREAS 
CHECKED 


Bathing beaches at Wilmette and Lake 
Bluff were closed Tuesday because of pollu- 
tion. 

The beach at Lake Bluff was later re- 
opened, but a special laboratory report was 
ordered. 

Other suburbs along the North Shore and 
the Lake County (Il.) Health Department 
were keeping a sharp eye on bacteria count 
in water off their beaches. 

The Wilmette beaches were ordered closed 
when the bacteria count was found to be 
more than four times above the permissible 
level, Frank Le Jeune, beach director, sald. 

Under study was the possibility that sewage 
from Milwaukee, where all beaches have been 
closed because of pollution, had floated 
southward. 

The chief sanitary officer of the Lake 
County health department, John Morris, 
eald bacteria counts go up when the wind 
blows steadily from the north. 

“However, I don't think we can say that 
it is necessarily attributed to Milwaukee,” he 
added. 

Chicago health authorities reported mean- 
while that beaches here were not in danger 
of pollution. 

Drinking water was also ruled out of danger 
by health officers in the entire North Shore 
area. 
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Ye Jeune sald the Wilmette pollution was 
discovered in a routine check by the village 
water department late Monday. Another 
report was expected late Tuesday. 

The beaches would remain closed until the 
pollution had cleared, he added. 

The permitted level of coliform organisms 
varies among health departments, Morris 
explained, 

His office doesn't consider a beach polluted 
until the level has reached 3,000 organisms 
per 100 milliliters. A milliliter is a tiny 
measure, less than an ounce. 

In Wilmette the permitted level is 1,100. 
The count was 4,630. 


[From the Toronto Globe and Mal! 
More DISEASED BEACHES 

There must be an immediate and exhaus- 
tive investigation into the conditions which 
necessitated the closing of the eastern 
beaches yesterday. It is disgusting that 
pollution has again been permitted to de- 
prive Toronto citizens of the pleasures of 


this city’s greatest natural asset, Lake On- - 


tario. 

Pollution on the eastern lakefront would 
be bad enough as an isolated incident, but 
it is shocking when viewed in conjunction 
with what has been happening all along the 
shore from here to Hamilton. Uutreated 
and partly treated sewage have turned one of 
the world's greatest freshwater bodies into 
a health menace, There is now no beach 
left within the city where swimming can 
be officially and safely tolerated—and this 
at one of the hottest periods of an unusually 
hot summer, 

Many millions of dollars were spent to 
make the eastern beaches safe by expanding 
the nearby Ashbridge's Bay sewage treat- 
ment plant, which had been shamefully 
overloaded. The recurrence of pollution 
there justifies the most drastic action to 
fix responsibility and take whatever re- 
medial action is required to make the beaches 
safe again. 


Extension and Amendment of Public Law 
480 


— — 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 19, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 8609, which would 
amend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480) 
as amended, by extending the authorities of 
titles I and II. and adding the program of 
disposals through barter, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, Pub- 
lic Law 480, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, 
is one of the most helpful and far- 
reaching pieces of legislation in behalf 
of agriculture that has been passed by 
5 Congress in over a quarter of a cen- 

jury. 

This is the only legislation on agri- 


culture which has become famous and 


well known outside the continental! limits 

of the United States. This is true be- 

cause this law provides for 

abroad of U.S. agricultural surpluses 

ore than those that are sold for cash 
ollars. 


1959 


I consider my efforts in the enact- 
ment of this law in 1954 to have been 
thus far the best legislative contribution 
I haye made since I have been in the 
Congress. Because of the impact of this 

aw upon agriculture, I have traveled in 

its behalf in some 27 countries and in ex- 
cess of 35,000 miles. I believe I under- 
Stand not only what the law has meant to 
fe n in the United States, but also 
15 effect upon needy and hungry people 

every part of the world. 

We have sold in excess of $8 billion in 
American agricultural surpluses in the 5 
ged the program has been in operation. 
te ese sales have been made in 28 coun- 
1 €s, from Japan to Spain and from Ice- 

and to Argentina. 
ne act now consists of three titles. 
S 55 I authorizes the sale of surplus 
i 5 N commodities overseas for 
resi currency of the purchasing coun- 
8 By the end of this year we will have 
pe 86.250 million in surplus produce 
3 under this title. 

a ess Il of the act authorizes donations 
be urplus agricultural commodities “on 
ote of the people of the United States 
oth, endly peoples in meeting famine or 
z er urgent or extraordinary relief re- 
United nts.” Under this title the 
$800 States will have contributed over 
Million in surplus commodities 
Trough the year ending December 31, 
ag Some of these donations have met 
eas poas of countries where conditions 
Sct of amine have existed. No greater 
tt N ae ee shown in history 
0 - 

der this tite e donations made un 

tle III auth 

b orizes principally the 
tice, 2 surplus agricultural commodi- 
value Strategic and other materials of 
to 3 8 We have 
roximately $1,165 million 

n Surplus under this program. Of spe- 
ords unlticance at this time are the rec- 
Sbd Which show first that the materials 
under barter are worth more 
bald than the price the United States 
an d aenn them in surplus commodities 
ing th nd that the annual cost of stor- 
tie Gai a $105 million less 

cos — 

Pluses given in exch TE * 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL FOR 1959 


Under the 1959 exte 
nsion now under 
sel) eration by the House, we hope to 
FOE Ee coming year $1,150 million 
outside ia oy agricultural produce 
United 5 € continental limits of the 
b tates. This is an ambitious pro- 
ut one which can be achieved. 
Fo LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
of the e years after the enactment 
totes aw in 1954, I appeared regularly 
W before the House Committee on 
Poi ture for authorization in this bill 
a aoe long-term supply contracts. 
158 appy to see a provision for long- 
1959 Supply contracts contained in the 
bill for the first time. I consider 
last 3 be the major step in the 
tay: 480 improvement of Public 
Under the provision of this new 
title 
. Would be added to Public Law 
towers President would be authorized 
© agreements with foreign nations 
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under which the United States would 
undertake to finance the export of sur- 
plus commodities over periods of up to 
10 years and to accept from the country 
payment in dollars over periods of up to 
20 years at an interest equivalent to the 
cost of money to the U.S. Treasury. I 
believe that such a program will fill a 
major gap in our existing export oper- 
ations and result in a substantial in- 
crease in our agricultural exports. 

It has been my observation in study- 
ing Public Law 480 operations and ag- 
ricultural exports in many parts of the 
world that as a nation concentrates its 
efforts on industrial and economic de- 
velopment, its demands for food and ag- 
ricultural products almost always over- 
load the ability of its domestic agricul- 
ture to produce. This is for two major 
reasons: First, increased individual pur- 
chasing power from commercial and in- 
dustrial development creates a greater 
demand for food and agricultural prod- 
ucts and, second, capital, labor, and 
management are drawn from agricul- 
ture into industry and commerce, and 
in many instances agricultural produc- 
tion actually declines, at least for a tem- 
porary period. 

In numerous instances, officials of 
countries which are experiencing these 
growing pains” of economic and indus- 
trial development have expressed their 
urgent need for some long-term assur- 
ance of adequate agricultural supplies 
during their development period, These 
nations expect to be able to pay for 
these commodities, and they are willing 
to pay in dollars, but they need all their 
existing resources, and particularly their 
foreign exchange, to carry out the in- 
dustrial and commercial development 
programs they have planned. It is with 
this type of situation particularly in 
mind that the Committee has included 
the provisions for long-term supply 
contracts in this bill. 

In addition, this new program will 
open up markets that are not now 
available on other than a strictly cash 
basis. I feel sure many nations which 
are now buying surplus commodities 
under title I would prefer to take ad- 
vantage of the extended dollar credit 
authorized in the new long-term supply 
contract provision. 

A new section 8 has been proposed by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
adopted by the committee. It will au- 
thorize inclusion of agreements for a 
relatively small stockpile of surplus 
commodities to be established in re- 
cipient countries, under the ownership 
and control of the recipient country, to 
be later used for emergency relief dona- 
tions or for sale under the regular pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. Definite lan- 
guage was added to make it clear that 
full responsibility for the condition of 
the commodities and for handling and 
storage charges shall be assumed by the 
recipient country upon transfer of title 
and the placing of the commodities in 
storage. 

Two points I would like to make fully 
clear. First, we make no claim to per- 
fection in this program. We have done 
and will continue to do our best to re- 
duce a large portion of the accumulated 
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surplus of farm products by disposal 
overseas. Second, the U.S. surplus dis- 
posal program is not entirely altruistic. 
We believe it to be just as much in the 
interest of the American farmer to re- 
duce accumulated stocks. In this we 
hope to improve the economic position 
of the American farmers. I realize full 
well that an economically strong and 
progressive agriculture is vital to the 
United States. This program is 
strengthening agriculture and providing 
a market beyond our borders for the 
food surpluses of this country. It is a 
practical program geared to 1959. It 
is a program that deserves not only the 
commendation of the farmers of this 
country but the approval of every Mem- 
ber of this House who is genuinely in- 
terested in the future of American agri- 
culture, 


Wilderness and Wildlife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
June issue of Montana Wildlife, the 
official publication of the Montana Fish 
and Game Department contains an ex- 
cellent editorial supporting the need for 
wilderness areas. Because the wilder- 
ness bill, now being considered by the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is one of the more important 
Pieces of legislation we have before us 
this Congress, I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILDERNESS AND WILDLIFE 

We are becoming increasingly aware of 
the important part wilderness is playing in 
our wildlife program in general and specif- 
ically in the preservation of several impor- 
tant game and fish species. 

Big game hunting is earning an impor- 
tant place in Montana's outdoor recreational 
program. Much of the high-quality aspect 
of this sport, particularly in regard to hunt- 
ing the rarer species, is due to the remote 
regions in which these animals are found. 
A great deal of the finest sport hunting in 
the State today lies within the boundaries 
of designated wilderness and wild areas. 

In regard to specific species, the grizzly 
bear population has reached a critical low 
in the United States, Total elimination has 
taken place throughout the greater part of 
its former range. It has been found that 
the grizzly shuns areas dominated by man’s 
activities. The chief hope, therefore, for 
the survival of this highly prized game spe- 
cies lies in the preseryation of a reasonable 
amount of wilderness range. 

The native black-spotted cutthroat trout 
is in jeopardy in Montana. The disappear- 
ance of this valuable game fish is directly 
attributable to habitat destruction as well as 
the introduction of nonnative fishes. Only 
a few waters, and they mostly in remote 
areas, still have pure strains of the original 
cutthroat, 
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It is an important and practical consid- 
eration of fish management that these rare 
strains be preserved. They will be needed 
for introduction into waters that are pres- 
ently barren and will be the raw material 
for creating improved strains as needs arise. 
Then, too, cutthroat are important for the 
particularly rewarding type fishing they 
provide, 

The salyation of these native strains of 
cutthroat lies in the more remote inacces- 
sible waters and, in particular—wilderness 
areas. Here the habitat will be preserved 
and incompatible exotic fish excluded. It is 
very evident that those who seek native cut- 
throat will not hesitate to expend the neces- 
sary energy to reach these more remote re- 
gions. This is clearly testified by the resi- 
dent and nonresident fishermen enjoying 
this sport in wilderness areas. 

A further value of wilderness has often 
been realized. This is the importance of 
having undisturbed plant and animal com- 
munities available for scientific studies. It 
is felt that only with such controls can the 
effects of man's many modifications be prop- 
erly judged, and unwise practices avoided. 

In summary, we feel that we are obligated 
to furnish the highest quality hunting and 
fishing possible. This is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult task in the face of rap- 
idly mounting hunting and fishing pressures 
and the continual shrinkage of the more 
desirable areas in which these activities may 
be enjoyed. 

We look, therefore, to a planned wilder- 
ness preservation system as insurance that 
we may continue to provide outstanding rec- 
reational opportunties, so important to 
Montana and the entire nation. We agree 
with principles expressed in the proposed 
wilderness legislation. We believe that this 
program may be accomplished without jeop- 
ardizing other important uses of public 
lands, We sincerely hope that national wil- 
derness preservation may soon become a 
defnite policy of Congress. 


Annual Training of Reservists and 
Citizen Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, after Con- 
gress adjourned for the week, I had the 
opportunity to visit Camp Meade, Md., 
at Odenton, Md., for an afternoon and 
evening. The occasion for my visit was 
the fact that a group of citizen soldiers 
from my area, together with the contin- 
gent from the State of Kentucky, are on 
active duty for annual training in com- 
pliance with LTR O T 6-952 XXI 
USACR, IGMR, Pa., dated June 23, 1959. 

A great number of us are too prone 
to take for granted the value of our so- 
called reservists and citizen soldiers who 


in 


mere play-acting but downright serious 
business. These men, most of whom are 
family men, are dead serious and in 
earnest about the training they receive. 

In talking to them, from private on 
up to our own Maj. William Wolinsky 
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from Greensburg, Pa., who in private 
life is the chief of police of that city, and 
his officers under him, Louis P. Anto- 
lini, Jeannette, Pa.; Frank O. Bavdek, 
Latrobe, Pa.; George J. Caperelli, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Russell H. Ault, State 
College, Pa; Cleo M. Wildasin, Han- 
over, Pa.; Jean T. Fuqua, Mayfield, Ky.; 
and Maicolm R. Boaz, Mayfield, Ky. Not 
forgetting, of course, Captain McKetta 
from New Kensington, Pa., who is one 
of our very capable officers in our State 
police force in Pennsylvania. 

I learned that these civilian soldiers 
are very proud and doing their very best 
to fulfill their obligations to our coun- 
try by better preparing themselves for 
any eventuality. I was particularly 
struck with the serious manner in which 
they go about their duties and their ap- 
parent desire to strive for perfection. I 
was happy to greet many of the men 
whom I have known for years and I ad- 
mit frankly, that as a Member of Con- 
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gress, I was not aware of the very im- 
portant role they play in our overall pic- 
ture of defending this country. They 
are entitled to a special commendation 
because no matter how you look at it, 
this tour of duty is, in most instances, 
@ personal sacrifice, and one which they 
willingly make without complaint. I be- 
lieve that they are all entitled to a spe- 
cial note of thanks from this Congress 
because it could very well be that devo- 
tion to this duty carries out the admo- 
nition of Thomas Jefferson when he 
said: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” They rate a special salute, and 
in passing, I would like to name the 
citizen soldiers of these two great States 
and to thank them for receiving a Mem- 
ber of Congress with the spirit and with 
the understanding that we too are part 
of the defense of this Nation. The fol- 
lowing is a list of assigned enlisted per- 
sonnel of the 394th Military Censorship 
Detachment: 


Assigned enlisted personnel 


Grade Name and home address 
Ste (E-7) - Rager, Robert D. 32 Maple Ave., Blairsville, Pa 
8. Get (E-#)_| Creighton, Donal K, 802 Ash Bt., Irwin, Fa. 2 EA : 
8. Sgt (-e) Seranko, Robert J., R.D, No. 2, Latrobe, Pa... No. 
Bfe 2 Petroy, Anthony J. 1520 Poplar St., Greensburg, Pa- Ves. 
8, Sgt (E-6)..| Howard, Donald E., R.D. No. 1. Greensburg Pa . ER13402586 AMO. Ves. 
Set (E-5).....| Derubis, Gilbert, 228 East Market St. Blairsville, Pa. ; 
Bp (£-5)...- „ 47 Lincoln Way East, Jeannette, È 
Bp5 (E-) Chetubint, James A., 1424 Poplar St., Greensburg, Pa.] ER13541492 No. 
Ep5 (E-5)..-- de W il R. D. No. 1, Jeannette, Pa ER52324068 No. 
erg -h. Tamew mam E., Box 195, Oak St., Westmoreland | FR13522728 A1. Yes. 
(K- vines „Gereld L. 24 St., Westmoreland City, Pa F'R13573538 No. 
Ca (EA) Ziglear, Honald L., 23% Locust St. Greens! EÈ — ER28777412 No. 
Bpi (E- Baughman, R Roter ©., III. 317 Vernon Pr., W. ER52325022 No. 
SDI (N- air Ga ee Pa... . ERA2324667 No. 
8p4 (E-. Conrad, W fig i, Bo 32 Concord Ave. Greensbarg, | BR13601692 No, 
(K. Erny, Thomas O., 1701 Dalley Ave., Latrobe, Pa BR13001696 No. 
Space 4) — Fontana, Vincent F., 544 Goorge St., Greensburg, Pa.. No. 
Sp4(E-4).----| J aoe A., 423 East Pittsburgh St., Greens- No. 
BMRA). Ki y, Donald C., R. D. No. 1, Jeannette, Pa... E No. 
991 8 . Maik, Merle Lo K. B. No. 1, Latrobe, Pan — Ves 
Spi(K- Pallitta, 1 Shaan A. a Offutt Ave., Greensburg, Pa- No. 
854 (E Remaley, C R., 505 East Pittsburgh St., No. 
Spi (EY. - Myers, Leroy r., 337 Depot St. —.— Pu. BR13001605 No. 
Pie, 2 RATA Gone Jo TA 101 Erm 8 Greensburg burg, Pu. FR13619175 No, 
Pic. (E-3)....| Caruso, Angelo, Irving Ave., Latrobe, Pa. I ER52325020 No. 
Pic. (E-). Hota, Robert HR 0. 3, Sloani Pia ö Fa ER52325925 No. 
Pic. (F.-3)....} Lash, 3 R., K. B. No. 1, West Newton, Pa_.....| BRI301205 No. 
Pie. (E-). Mickinak „ N Jun St., Latrobe, Pa. BR13612501 No. 
Pie. (E-3)....| O. ‘Malley, ao rata iba North Braddock ie: BR13613592 No. 
Pie, (K-33) Pas Donal 2 rer St Latro a.... ER52324670 No. 
Pie. (B-8).---| Policastro, „Joseph K. + ed South Hamilton . Greens- | BR12619172 No. 
(E.] Snell, Earl E., R. D. No. 3, Irwin, Pa. No. 


Pte. 
Pic. (E-8)-_--| Vallozzi, James A., 918 


St. Clair Way, í Greensburg, Ts. 


BR13619173 
BR13612602 


Ordered active duty for tng as Adv Det, 12-29 Aug 39, per Ist Ind, 34th Mil Cen to LO#6-052 (ANADUTRA 
XAT USACE dta 2 lun 28. 9 ee ‘ 


I would also like to pay my compliments to the 321st Military Censorship De- 


tachment, Mayfield, Ky.: 


Assigned enlisted personnel 


Jean T. Fuqva, Major, QMC, USAR, Commanding. 
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Nixon Journeys Contrasted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Mr. 
George Todt, noted west coast columnist 
and commentator, whose column orig- 
inates on the editorial page of the Val- 
ley Times which covers the San Fernan- 
do Valley out in California, has come 
up with some highly interesting observa- 
tions growing out of Vice President 
Nixon's visits to Russia and Poland. 

I think many Americans will share Mr. 
Todt's conviction that the existence of 
the Iron Curtain is not so much to keep 
news, and facts and people from getting 

the Iron Curtain as it is to pre- 
vent people unhappy with communism 
from fleeing their homelands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rxconv. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nixon JOURNEYS CONTRASTED 


(By George Todt) 

What may very well have been the most 
Significant feature of Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon's recent trip to Moscow and Warsaw 

to have been lost on many writers 
&nd observers who covered this event. 
1 For the warm reception he received behind 
he Iron indicated pretty conclu- 
sively that those who know communism best 
receive most affectionately those who fight 
against it the hardest. 

Conversely, Nixon's trip to South America 
& little more than a year ago—where and 
when he was stoned and spat upon—shows 
33 the other side of the coin: Those who 

OW communism the least are, at the same 
Wh also the most antagonistic to those 
t O Oppose its expansion at the expense of 

ree nations around the world. 

haré is a lot of diference between those 
Mew Can afford to seat themselves on the side- 
ix as and preach theoretical communism as 
othe Active ideology for their fellows—and 
i ers who are forced to liye under its god- 
ess tenets as a working formula. 
woe 8 think this one over for ourselves, 

all we? 
dis peaking along such lines as we have been 
D here, Senator Kari E. MUNDT, Re- 
3 of South Dakota, one of the wisest 
$ most solid of the solons on Capitol Hill, 

cently had this to say: 
e that several lessons can well be 


Stach took the Vice President of the United 
tes on the big jump from rocks in Vene- 
zuela to roses in Warsaw, on his good will 
asion for the people of the United States.” 
8 I think the first lesson is clearly this: 
Ommunism has its greatest appeal to the 
People who live farthest from it. 
aS second lesson is that to people living 
3 der communism, but once enjoyed free- 
Poiana is true in the case of the people of 
dennd-—-tne existence of freedom and its 
emonstration anywhere in the world, as ex- 
Wabluned by Vice President Nixon's visit to 
rejolain, te Russia, is a cause of great 
monn? third lesson ts, I believe, that the 
nore one knows about communism, or the 
Closer he lives to it and the more intimate 
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his connections with it become, the more he 
detests and abominates it—both as a philos- 
ophy and a way of life.” 

As so often is the case, the well thought 
out words of Senator MUNDT add up to com- 
monsense and reason. The difference in the 
receptions afforded the Vice President at 
Caracas and Warsaw amply illustrate the 
point he has made for us. 

The inhabitants of the first city, in Vene- 
zuela, are happily not infested, infected or 
otherwise inflicted with the plague known 
as Marxist communism: How easy for them 
to sit around and prate of what an excellent 
system of government it might be. 

But the more practical denizens of the 
capital of Poland, which is Warsaw, are not 
the unrealistic theorists of the South Ameri- 
can variety who, to put it in the words of the 
overrun Poles, may be said to have “never 

it so good.” 

2 liberty-loving people of Poland have 
had the Red colossus on their backs since 
the end of the Second World War. Although 
the cream of the Polish patriots and demo- 
cratic elements of the stricken country have 
long since been liquidated by the Commu- 
nists—first notable instance of Marxist mass 
murder there was the Katyn Forest massacre 
of 14,000 army officers while the late war 
was still in progress—those who yet remain 
have forgotten nelther their former freedom 
nor hatred for the Communists who took it 
away from them. 

The real reason for the Iron Curtain to- 
day, as it has been in the past, is not so 
much to keep us out—as it is to keep the 
poor, e wretches on the other side 
from running away. 

Do we need look any further than West 
Berlin to see that this Is so? Actually, sev- 
eral millions of grateful East Germans have 
succeeded in gaining freedom for themselves 
via this escape route. 

But how many West Germans—or how 
few—have gone the other way? 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the newsletter of August 


22, 1959: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth District, 


Texas) 
Aucusr 22, 1959. 

The first session of the 86th Congress is 
struggling to a close, many Members think, 
although in the next breath some concede 
the possibility of endless debate ahead. 
Here's a roundup. 

Controversial issues to be carried over in- 
clude minimum wage, ald to education, aid 
to depressed areas, Federal unemployment 
compensation, Federal health insurance, so- 
cial security expansion, interest rate ceiling 
removal (and others?). 

Controversial issues considered earlier and 
scheduled for further action include labor 
reform, housing, and the farm program. New 
items for House debate include Public Law 
480, (surplus food disposal), civil rights, 
highways and tax increase, and for- 
eign investment tax incentive (H.R. 5). 

Controversial clashes of viewpoint continue 
and include the political front, for example, 
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who's for big spending, and the balanced 
budget; our international policy embodied 
in foreign aid (including food surplus 
disposal) and the Khrushchev visit. 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade and 
Assistance Act of 1954, to dispose of surplus 
commodities, with amendments, was the 
week's big floor debate, centered around a 
barter provision. The big question—should 
the United States dispose of our surplus food 
products in exchange for strategic materials 
for our national stockpile rather than sell for 
forelgn currency, which currency may or may 
not be of any use to the United States. If 
not, then the food in effect becomes a gift. 
The complicated, confusing, and at times 
self-defeating nature of this program led 
me to observe in debate that the problems 
confronting us arise because of a very basio 
problem, quite overlooked; namely, that the 
Federal Government is not set up nor in- 
tended constitutionally to be in the distribu- 
tion of food, clothing or other necessities, 
neither at home nor abroad. The original 
emergency nature of disposal of farm sur- 
pluses has now, in my view, been distorted 
so that surpluses are encouraged, Gov- 
ernment regulation fostered, and the free 
market destroyed in the United States and 
throughout the world. The fact is, our sur- 
pluses endanger the economies of other na- 
tions, too. This basic fault of the program 
itself was not debated. Government has 
been accepted as a food distributor at the 
taxpayers’ expense. All I can hope to do 
is to keep the criticism alive, until the peo- 
ple demand an accounting. This I have 
done and shall so continue. 

Civil rights, already through the Senate, 
will probably be before the House soon. 
The Democrat leadership is committed to 
advance in this field. The questions to be 
resolved: (1) A tough bill or a relatively 
innocuous one? (2) This year, or next (elec- 
tion) year? Odds are, in my opinion, an 
innocuous bill this year, because: (1) Few 
can show any real need (other than political 
in some districts) for further legislation; 
and (2) many Republicans may feel con- 
strained to cooperate with those Southern 
Democrats who helped in enacting a legiti- 
mate labor reform act. I expect a bill to 
extend the Civil Rights Commission and 
give the Justice Department a little greater 
authority to investigate local election prac- 
tices. The gasoline tax increase may take 
time, now that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has voted out a 1-cent increase for 
22 months and a later 5-percent excize tax 
allocation to highways. I am among those 
opposing a tax increase. (fee newsletters of 
July 25 and August 1). Highways can be 
built without more tax, I believe. 

Earlier controversial issues yet to be re- 
solved are headed by labor reform, which is 
now in conference between the House and 
Senate. Housing could continue as a tre- 
mendous struggle in view of the veto, the 
Senate’s attempt to override (both Texas 
Senators so voted), and the legitimate needs 
embodied in the earlier outrageous bill, that 
require that a bill be passed, The present 
suggested compromise is only a lesser degree 
of the faults of the vetoed bill, including 
more public housing direct loans for college 
classrooms (backdoor Treasury financing 
beyond Congress’ control), urban renewal 
(though reduced), and others. As before, 
this bill probably will be held until the last 
minute and then railroaded through. As 
for agriculture, the general recommendations 
of the President for reduced price support 
levels and eased ents will 
get little if any attention, I believe, even 
though the President may urgently so re- 
quest of Congress. 

The interest rate ceiling’s removel (see 
newsletters of June 13, 27, and July 11) 80 
urgently requested by Treasury Secretary 
Anderson to reduce the cost of Government 
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financing has become a political football. 
By a party line vote (Democrats for, Repub- 
licans against), the Committee on Ways and 
Means yoted to shelve such needed action 
until next year. The Government thus is 
forced to continue to compete with families 


will improve only as the people force im- 
provement by demanding right action. Ad- 
journment date is anyone's guess. 


The Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the RECORD & 
recent article written by George E. So- 
kolsky on The Captive Nations“: 

When Nixon and Khrushchev held their 
now famous debate in the American-style 
kitchen at the American Fair in Moscow, 
the cause for Khrushchey’s unruly anger was 
that Congress had passed a joint resolu- 
tion on July 17 providing for & Captive Na- 
tlons Week. The President approved the 
resolution the same day. Several times, dur- 
ing Nrxon’s visits with Khrushchev, the lat- 
ter referred to the “captives"—his captives. 
After his anger, it struck him as funny. It 
is not so funny for millions of human 
beings. 

The nations referred to in the resolution 
are as follows: Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia; Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania. Idei- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, and others. 

This is a long list of areas conquered by 
Soviet Russia, mainly during World War II 
and after. Some of them have been in- 
corporated within the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics; others are so-called peo- 
ple's republics. It is a record of imperialistic 
success of the Kremlin. The resolution fur- 
ther states: 

“These submerged nations look to the 
United States, as the citadel of human free- 
dom, for leadership in bringing about thelr 
Uveratlon and independence and in restor- 
ing to them the enjoyment of thelr Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, and other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties.” 

This resolution seems to have bothered 
Khrushchev more than any criticism that 
has been made of his brutality or rude- 
ness because it is a wholly true statement 
of fact. Following the theories of Treitschke, 
Stalin set out to establish a number of 
satellite countries that would take the first 
brunt of war. 

To Soviet Russia, the captive nations 
represent a Chinese Wall against the West. 
However, that wall is realistically rubble 
now that war must be conducted by air- 
borne bombs, rockets, and missiles. Never- 
theless, it has been characteristic of Russian 
history that what the Russians take, they 
never give up willingly. Russia has been 
like a rolling snowball, gathering size as it 
rolled on and on, 
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Men's memories are short. We, in America, 
forget, for instance, that the United States 
brought into existence the most progressive 
Slavic state, Czechoslovakia. It was the great 
friendship of three men, Woodrow Wilson, 
Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, and Charles R. 
Crane that carved out this nation, liberated 
it from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
obtained its independence at the Paris Con- 
ference after World War I. Czechoslovakia 
became a democratic republic with Prof. 
Thomas G. Masaryk as President and Dr. 
Eduard Benes as Prime Minister. Hitler 
seized this country on the ground that the 
Sudeten Germans (Bohemia) were ethnically 
Germans and therefore belonged to him. The 
Kremlin succeeded to Hitler's ownership. 
Czechoslovakia is now practically an integral 
part of Russia with no life of its own. 

Americans were excited when Hitler 
marched into this peaceloving country of 
hardworking, energetic people. We are not 
excited today when Czechoslovakia is, for 
all practical purposes, a province of Soviet 
Russia. 

In fact, It has become fashionable to go 
to Russia. Those who do not go there are 
not “in.” I cannot imagine what they are 
“in” or not in“ but they all went to Russia 
this summer like bees swarming together. 
This winter, we shall be hearing all about 
Russia from 10-day experts who saw the 
Red Square in Moscow, the Nevsky in Lenin- 
grad, and whatever it is they can see in 
Kiev—possibly the ancient cathedral. They 
will all tell of the wonders of the one big 
department store in Moscow—something like 
Gimbel's basement. They will say that all 
Russians smile when they see Americans, It 
looks more like a belly laugh watching the 
fools part with their money. 


Controversy Still Waxes Warm Over 
Khrushchev's Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in the past few days, I have 
made several comments to express just 
how I feel about the prospect of Premier 
Khrushchev's visit to America. I have 
tried to emphasize that I, for one, do not 
wish to extend any festive welcome and 
great show of comradeship for this in- 
ternational tyrant. 

As a sort of footnote to my previous 
remarks, and to illustrate that quite a 
number of other Americans feel as I 
do in this respect, I would like to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
group of letters to the editor which were 
published in the August 17 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star. I ask unan- 
imous consent that they may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 

CONTROVERSY STILL WAXES WARM Over 
KHRUSHCHEV'S VISIT ` 

Tt is surprising that few people question 
the assumption that Khrushchev is in many 
ways ignorant of conditions in the United 
States. Harriman returned from Russia stat- 
ing that he found the Soviet leader badly 
informed; Nrxon took up the same line; then 
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the President said he would like to show 
Levittown to Khrushchey so he can see that 
the US. housing exhibit in Moscow is typi- 
cal, A little thought ought to convince 
Americans that Khrushchev cannot be so un- 
informed. Consider the size of the Soviet 
Embassy staff in Washington; consider the 
mass of reports that are surcly being sent to 
Moscow; consider the ease with which infor- 
mation of such a nature can be obtained in 
the United States from personal inspection, 
newspapers, Official sources. Khrushchev's 
purpose is quite transparent. He wants to 
minimize the effect of the housing exhibit 
on the Soviet people, make them think 
Americans are not as far ahead of them as 
is actually the case. How Khrushchev must 
chuckle when he sees how this simple ruse 
has pulled the wool over some eyes. 
H. C. NEAL. 

Khrushehev is coming. Where are the Paul 
Reveres? One if by land, and two if by sea, 
and three—the manifesto calls for us to be 
brought down as a free nation. 

With some, I think of the peoples of the 
world who will see pictures of the hammer 
and sickle flying over our land. Why don't 
we keep the flags after Khrushchev leaves so 
as to have them ready when he comes again 
as victor Instead of as visitor? 

I am one citizen of this country who does 
not wish to see diplomatic courtesy extended 
to this man who has bragged of our forth- 
coming demise. 

BETTY M. BONNETT. 


Premier Khrushehev's visit and President 
Eisenhower's return visit should not be con- 
sidered as missions of peace,” but merely 
as opportunities to examine more thoroughly 
and closely conflicting world policies, 

To interpret these informal talks as ges- 
tures of good will would be a misconcep- 
tion. However, it is hoped that Americans 
will pledge their full-fledged support to the 
President and demonstrate to Premier Khru- 
shchev that we are peace-loving people, edu- 
cated, informed, and enlightened as to the 
international variances at stake. 

SUZANNE R. STALLING. 

All the way from Union Station 

And along the city's parks 

The crowds sing their hosannas 

For the salesman of Karl Marx. 


The day is warm and sunny 
And brimming with good will 

But in J. Edgar’s dwelling 
There's an autumnal chill. 


He looks out of his window 
And he views with jaundiced eye 
The hammer and the sickle 
Beneath the summer sky, 


But then, let's ali be jolly 
And let no one frown 
For Khrushchev’s in the White House 
And the Reds are on the town, 
HYMEN R. KAPLAN, 


We see that for Premier Khrushchev's first 
American visit It is planned to fly the ham- 
mer and sickle flag from Washington lamp- 
posts, In his plan to bury us, we can only 
assume that he will hang statesmen, Con- 
gressmen, and reporters from lampposts on 
his second visit to Washington. 

JURI BARTHOLD. 

It was a shock to me, and I believe it was 
to the average citizen, when our President 
gave out the news that he had invited a 
criminal like Khrushchey to become a guest 
of the United States. How low have we 
sunk when our Chief Executive can shake 
hands with and entertain a man who has 
murdered thousands of people and has 
boasted that he will bury us? 
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Why should the taxpayers and decent 
citizens of this country have to put up the 
money to entertain and actually protect the 
life of this murderer? 

Liwpa McCrure Woops. 


It Is too late now to consider the wisdom 
of extending to KEhrushchey an invitation to 
visit our country, but we can do certain 
things when he comes. We can, and should, 
treat him with punctilious curtesy because 
he is an invited guest. Since few people in 
the United States, however, wish to consort 
with a murder, a lar, and a thief, it fol- 
lows that we should not honor him fur- 
ther than has already been done by asking 
him here is a guest. It is unthinkable to 
me that he should be the guest of honor 
at functions not strictly and solely offictal, 
Such as are being proposed by businessmen 
and others throughout the Nation. 

I would xe to see Khrushchey confronted 
with a wall of complete indifference, except 
for re the actual facts of his visit. 
There should be neither praise nor censure, 
and everything possible should be done to 
prevent him from making his visit a basis 
for his well-known propaganda, of which he 
is a master. Because we are a reasonably 
honest and fairminded people we cannot 
€xcel or even match him in the field of 
Propaganda and, at all costs, we should avoid 
being taken in by any of his proposals until 
they have resulted in positive, clear-cut ac- 
tion; for the man is a consummate Mar and 
from all indications has no comprehension 
ol what we mean by honesty. 

E. R. BALLINGER. 


Tt is regrettable that when Khrushchev 
Arrives in Washington in his official capa- 
city as Prime Minister of the U.S.. R., Con- 
Bress may no longer be in sesion. How- 
ever, this unfortunate situation may very 
Well be remedied by inviting Mr. Khru- 
shchey to appear before one of the congres- 
sional commitees, thus keeping him in the 
Umelight. 

The Committee on Internal Security would 
be the most appropriate one to extend the 
invitation. Mr. Khrushchev, as chairman 
Of the central committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and boss of the 
World Communist movement, could per- 
form a signal service to the cause of peace 
&nd friendship by supplying many a missing 
link in the investigations of the committee 
Which has amassed evidence on incidents of 

subversion, sedition, spying, 

arousing of interracial hatred, etc. in this 

reas other countries. An additional point: 

a foreigner, Mr. Khrushchev could not 

claim the privileges of the fifth amendment. 
CHARLES COLLINS. 


* President pulled the biggest blooper 
= the century by inviting Khrushchev here, 
8 skyrocketing his waning prestige at 
© expense of the oppressed, enslaved peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia. 
Riot, all the naive reasons for having the 
Ussian dictator hero, that of visiting stra- 
air bases is the most inane. Naturally, 
Vite, Chevy rejected Secretary MeElroy's in- 
tion, for the Soviet leader doubtlessly has 
a them in pictures and movies brought 
3 by his diplomatic couriers. Then, 
hie, he doesn't want Eisenhower looking at 


eg for seeing how the West lives, don't 
inti Suppose Khrushchey knows? On his 
cate there several yeurs ago, Khrushchey 
2 Englands cottages, manors, industrial 
Ame and cities similar to those in 
iy erica. Angry sullen crowds greeted him 
d he returned to the Kremlin in disgust. 
188 he knows how the west lives. And he 
is te gutes, he must bury it if communism 
survive, 
CHARLES P, BEAZLEY, 

PreGame as a great shock to read that the 
dent is extending to Dictator Khru- 
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shchev a courtesy he has chosen to withhold 
from some of our friends—that of meeting 
him at the airport. If, in the general in- 
terest, this persons must be permited to 
enter our country, it sems to me our conduct 
should be no more than formally courteous, 
considering the numerous outrages com- 
mitted not only with his consent but at his 
order, 

Our sudden switch in policy resembles the 
switches called by Khrushchev himself, 
which switches have always brought from 
us comments of amusement or contempt. 
It sems that we are not only doing business 
with the devil—we are doing it on his terms. 

Donis STIvVERSON. 


The Speaker’s Rebuke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial from Business Week for August 
1, 1959. 

This editorial relates to a statement 
made recently by our distinguished 
Speaker, and I feel that it is most ap- 
propriate that it be put into the Recorp 
so that those in the executive branch who 
take the time to read of our activities 
and statements here will realize the 
necessity for thinking before they start 
talking. I believe our distinguished 
Speaker gave a needed rebuke to some 
spokesmen for the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The editorial follows: 

TEHE SPEAKER'S REBUKE 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN has a sharp tongue, 
but there was considerable justice as well as 
sharpness in the rebuke he administered last 
week to some of the more yocal supporters of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

“J have been forced to the conclusion,” 
RAYBURN declared, “that the Federal Reserve 
authorities have reached a point in their 
thinking where they consider themselves 
immune to any direction or suggestion by the 
Congress, let alone a simple expression of the 
sense of Congress.” 

Speaker Rarsunn's voice is a powerful one 
in Washington, and when he says something 
like this, it is worth listening to. In fair- 
ness, though, his rebuke should apply not to 
the Fed itself but to some of its more ardent 
champions who have rushed to attack the 
proposed “sense of Congress” amendment to 
the bill ralsing the ceiling on the interest 
rate the Federal Government can pay. 

The merits of the amendment itself may 
be arguable—though it can be remarked in 
passing that the language is moderate and 
the principle has been supported by some 
highly qualified students of central banking. 

But whether the amendment is wise or 
foolish, the right of Congress to give these or 
any other instructions to the Fed should be 
beyond question. The Fed Itself has always 
acknowledged this. But some of its parti- 
sans with their charges of a “political foray” 
seem to have forgotten it. 

It is a basic principle of our Government 
and an excellent princilple—that the expert 
administrator operates not by dlvine author- 
ity but by virtue of his ability to persuade 
duly elected representatives of the laity that 
he knows what he ts doing. 
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Regardless of what happens to the “sense 
of Congress” amendment, it will be a sad day 
for the country—and for the Federal Reserve 
System—if we ever try to operate on any 
other basis. 


The Senate’s Responsibility for Labor 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
Members of Congress and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, generally, will be 
interested in reading the August 10 lead 
editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
of St. Louis, Mo. It places upon the U.S. 
Senate the direct responsibility for en- 
acting effective labor reform legislation 
in this session of Congress and it sup- 
ports the point of view which I presented 
in the more than 2-hour debate on this 
subject on Monday, August 17. In other 
words, the Post-Dispatch urges the Sen- 
ate to follow the constructive action of 
the House by enacting the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Mr. President, if the conference com- 
mittee can agree upon a better and more 
effective piece of labor reform legislation 
than the Landrum-Griffin bill, let it 
bring such legislation to the floor of the 
Senate. If it cannot agree, let it act in 
conformity with the commitments made 
on the Senate floor last Monday and give 
the Senate itself the opportunity to vote 
to instruct its conferees to carry out its 
wishes and desires. 

The conferees have now had this legis- 
lation before them for a week. We are 1 
week closer to adjournment. Time is 
marching on. I hope that within the 
next few days the Senate will be given 
an opportunity to register its views on 
effective labor reform legislation, either 
by adopting a conference report contain- 
ing such provisions—if the conferees will 
accept such provisions—or by voting to 
instruct the conferees of the Senate to 
conform with the House provisions on the 
areas of disagreement. 

Mr. President, this Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial merits careful reading on this is- 
sue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch, Aug. 
10-16, 1959] 
THE SENATE'S RESPONSIBILITY 

Enactment of strong labor reform legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress now is up to 
the Senate, The House of tatives 
acted Thursday with commendable speed and 
statesmanship in voting 229 to 201 to approve 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, which carried ad- 
ministration indorsement. There is no ques- 
tion of a veto if the Senate goes along with 
the House, and Senators should examine care- 
fully the meaning of Thursday’s rolicall 
and insist that their conferees conform to it. 

It is fair to say that in this crucial vote the 
House succumbed to pressure, but it was the 
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pressure of public opinion and not of a spe- 
cial interest. In following the wishes of the 
people the House repudiated the most severe 
and potentially the most politically damag- 
ing pressure from organized labor that has 
been brought to bear in the present Congress. 
Those Members who stood against it are en- 
titled to a vote of thanks. 

The House opened debate with three bills 
before it. One was the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
given final approval Friday 303 to 125 after 
passage was assured in the key vote the day 
before. At the opposite extreme was the 
measure backed by organized labor. In the 
middle was a version of the Senate- approved 
Kennedy-Ervin bill, which emerged from a 
House committee and which had the support 
of the Democratic leadership. Thus the 
House rejected the alternatives and chose 
the toughest of the lot, and did so by a com- 
fortable margin despite the last minute 
efforts of AFL-CIO lobbyists to hold down the 
winning vote as a lever for use in the ex- 
pected Senate-House conference. A close 
tally would have provided argument for a 
weakened compromise. 

Each of the three measures before the 
House had its topfiight supporter; each ad- 
vocate took his case to the country by radio. 
President Eisenhower put his prestige behind 
the Landrum-Griffin bill; AFL-CIO President 
George Meany appealed for the labor bill; 
House Speaker Sam Rarzgunx asked support 
for the committee bill. What happened to 
Raysurn was surprising and significant. 
When the venerable Mister Sam resorts to 
the unusual step of arguing publicly for a 
plece of legislation, his colleagues in the 
House pay careful attention. But in this 
case he lost control even of his own Texas 
delegation; of 21 Democrats, 16 voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Meany 
would denounce the House action. “A vic- 
tory for antilabor forces,“ he called it. The 
same comment was made by labor leaders at 
the time of the Taft-Hartley battles in the 
forties. John L. Lewis termed Taft-Hartley 
a “slave labor act.” Yet anyone who thinks 
Taft-Hartley damaged the labor movement 
is sadly out of touch with the times. The 
Landrum-Griffin bill, which In many ways 
merely tries to end the abuses of Taft-Hart- 
ley, would not hurt honest unions or legiti- 
mate organizing practices. 

There is one aspect of the House vote that 
Senator Kennevy, the presidential aspirant, 
and other influential Senators would do well 
to ponder. It is this: Something has hap- 
pened since last April when the Senate 
passed the mild Kennedy-Ervin bill 88 to 1. 
Certainly organized labor went all-out in its 
effort to defeat the Landrum-Griffin bill. It 
failed. Does that mean that labor's actual 
political power is a great deal less than it 
appeared only a week ago? Or does it mean 
the public is insistent on a good reform 
measure? Both elements figured in the 
House vote, and should make it easier for the 
Senate to concur. 

There is little room for compromise be- 
tween the Senate and the House bills. The 
compromises have already been made. The 
only course for the Senate to follow is to 
accept the Landrum-Griffin bill. 


Mission With Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


George W. Healy, the editor of the New 
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Orleans Times-Picayune, accompanied 
Vice President Nrxon on his recent trip 
behind the Iron Curtain. He has now 
completed a very penetrating series of 
articles about that journey. I commend 
the series to all the Members of the 
House and the Senate. 

The series is written in an informative 
and lucid style. The articles are most 
timely in light of the approaching visit 
of Mr. Khrushchev. 

Mr. Healy is a distinguished journalist 
and is the recent past president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
During World War I he had an out- 
standing record as director of all domes- 
tic activities of the Office of War Infor- 
mation. 

The first of the series follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Aug, 9, 1959] 
New Yorx-Moscow FLIGHT LIKE New On- 
.»LEANS-SAN Francisco TRrIP—Crossina So 
Raptp It’s Harp To BELIEVE 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—What’s it like to fly the 4,800- 
plus miles from New York to Moscow in a 
record 8 hours 53 minutes? 

It feels about like flying from New Orleans 
to San Francisco—only you don't stop at 
Dallas, and the plane is almost twice as big 
and climbs twice as high as the largest alr- 
liner now in regular service in Louisiana. 
It's quieter, too, and the seats are almost as 
wide as a divan. 

This 707-321 intercontinental jet transport 
carrying its first payload for Pan American 
World Airways, “raced” an older, smaller 
707-121 plane flown by the Military Air 
Transport Service (U.S., that is) from the 
Atlantic coast to Moscow. 

NIXON OFF FIRST 


Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon and part 
of his official party left Friendship Airport, 
Baltimore, July 22 about 9 p.m. aboard the 
MATS plane. Those of us assigned to the 
newer 707-321 took off from Idlewild Alr- 
port, New York, about 10:30 p.m. 

Less than 9 hours later were were on the 
ground in Moscow, waiting for the Vice 
President's plane, which had refueled in Ice- 
land, to come in for a landing. Just ahead 
of us had been a Russian jet, returning 
Nikita S. Khrushchev from Poland. 

Every plane in the air near Moscow was 
“stacked” until Khrushchev, the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, was on the run- 
way. A commercial jet, coming in from 
Copenhagen, with William R. Hearst, Jr., and 
Frank Conniff, the editorial director of 
Hearst newspapers, among its passengers, was 
held up an hour to permit the Khrushchey 
plane and the two Nixon party planes to 
get on the ground. 


CROSSING SEEMS FAST 


The Atlantic Ocean, Norway, Sweden, Lat- 
via and a sizable part of Russia are crossed 
quickly when friends are with you aboard a 
roomy plane and you can spend about 5 
hours In sleep. 

So rapid is the crossing that it’s hard to 
believe that it has been accomplished. , 

Before takeoff Juan Trippe, president of 
Pan American, and Alfred F. Mike“ Flynn 
of Pan American entertained at Idlewild's 
new International Hotel. 

When the plane got in the air old friends 
had held reunions, and strangers had been 
introduced: Fortunately, many of the 73 
official party members and press, teleyision 
and radio correspondents in the cabin were 
old friends. 

Ruth Montgomery of Hearst headline sery- 
ice and Bob Considine, columnist, talked 
about Ruth's recent series about Gov. Earl K. 
Long when I stopped at their seats. West- 
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brook Pegler reminisced about a “Roman 
holiday” party given in Washington at the 
peak of World War II. Peg“ was in the 
hotel where the party was given, but didn't 
attend. He wanted to give the party a 
working over in his column—and did, 

Jinx Falkenburg, the model and actress, 
was aboard in a new role—as correspondent 
for Newsday, Alicia Patterson's Long Island 
tabloid. She wondered out loud what the 
Moscow streets might do to her new shoes. 

Demaree Bess of the Saturday Evening Post 
asked about Charley Nutter of International 
House, with whom he worked in Russia 20 

ago. 

John Charles Daly strolled the alsle—look- 
ing for a candidate for “mystery guest.” 

Most representatives of the press, television 
and radio who planned to file “spot” copy 
wondered about how long it would take to 
pass their stories and pictures through the 
Iron Curtain, They soon found out: about 
8 hours for stories and longer for pictures. 

I wondered how much time my duties as 
a member of the official party and of the 
President's advisory committee for the U.S. 
exhibition in Moscow would permit me to 
write and to file copy. I found that out, 
too; very little; and when I waited 6 hours 
for a long-distance telephone call to go 
through to New Orleans and it never went 
through, I resolved to file little but write 
much—for use on return. 

The country around Moscow looked just 
about like the rolling land around Alex- 
andria or Jackson, Miss., as we made a steep 
bank and sharp turn while coming in for 
our landing. Farmhouses, though, were in 
clusters—not widely separated. 

From the air the Moskva River, winding 
through the city, seemed slightly wider than 
the Red or the Pearl, but not as muddy as 
either. Its banks are reveted with concrete, 
like the Works Pr. Administration rev- 
eted the banks of Bayou St. John. 


WELCOME CORDIAL 


Our welcoming crowd was neither as large 
nor as enthusiastic as the one that receives 
the Zulu King on Mardi Gras. The official 
hosts, it seemed to me, were formally 
cordial. 

The drive from the airport to the Ukraina 
Hotel started on a black-topped road like 
the old Chief Menteur Highway. About every 
70 yards was a policeman in a white coat, 
and in between were groups of Russian men 
in boots and trousers and jackets resembling 
army fatigues and women in coveralls. 

Occasionally we saw a woman in the field, 
cutting grass with a scythe. 

As we came closer to the city our proces- 
sion of automobiles moved faster—with pe- 
destrians scurrying to the sidewalks at every 
intersection. Every principal street in Mos- 
cow apparently is as wide or wider than 
South Clairborne Avenue. None that I've 
seen has a neutral ground or winky lights. 
Autos, most of them owned by Intourist, the 
Official travel agency of the Soviet Union. 
run through red lights faster than through 
the green. 

Russians may work together and play to- 
gether, but on the streets it's every man 
Tor himself, 


Wide Honor for Benson 
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or 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the South 


Bend Tribune recently had an editorial 
entitled “Wide Honor for Benson.” 
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cause I think it contains much food for 
thought, I include it herewith: 
Wwe Honor yor BENSON 


The “prophet without honor in his own 
land” axiom comes to mind as a set of guid- 
ing principles drafted by farm economists 
representing 25 nations comes into the news, 
These economists are working under the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, 

When the full membership of the FAO 
meets later this year, these guiding princi- 
ples may be presented to it for consideration 
as farm price policy in the 76-member na- 
tions. If so, it will mean that things for 
which Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
been berated in the United States will be 
recommended for adoption in those 76 
nations, 

The FAO agricultural economists don't 
Mention Secretary Benson in their declara- 
tion of principles. But, obviously, they are 
impressed by his farm price support reform 
Program, 

They advocate price supports below levels 
that tend to encourage surplus production. 
That is a Benson objective. They state that 
Price supports should not be based on farm 
Prices and costs in a remote reference period. 
Secretary Benson recommends abandonment 
of the 1910-14 “reference period” in the U.S. 
Support system, 

In some other respects also the FAO econ- 
Omists rule out things that Secretary Ben- 
son has refused to endorse. 

Of course, our Secretary of Agriculture 
isn't entirely without honor at home. But 
where propaganda and practical politics are 
concerned, he has been given the worst of it 
Tor a long time. 

It is highly significant that international 
endorsement of his farm price support prin- 
ciples is developing. 


Courage and Heroism of Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley, M.D., Medical Missionary in 
the Jungles of Laos and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


as NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
h Ve spoken before in the Senate of the 
S dedication of Dr; Thomas 
ap ooley, the American doctor who has 
in 78.8 his career to caring for natives 
HAS jungles of Laos and Vietnam. I 
e written in magazines of Dr. Dooley’s 
art ae; skill, and tender care. And I 
Amie ald that this man is the type of 
indes ador whom our country needs 
a whom humanity needs. 
thes Thomas A. Dooley also emphasizes 
of Wisdom of the proposal by a number 
as 125 the Senate, and by the editors 
* e magazine, to send a Great White 
eee of hospital ships across the seven 
aa bearing American doctors, nurses, 
in medicines. If one man in the steam- 
Deis can accomplish what Dr. 
th €y has accomplished, then think of 
o horizons of mercy and healing open 
an entire flotilla of Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooleys, 


ae how Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, age 
Bas Cancer, and he has returned to 
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the United States for care—this time not 

for others, but for himself. His illness, 

and his typically heroic reaction to it, are 
described by his friend, Dr. 

Howard A. Rusk, in the New York Times 

for August 23, 1959. It is a moving tale 

of sacrifice, valor, and dedication. 

Everyone reading it will want to help at 

once Medico, a division of the Interna- 

tional Rescue Committee, which helps 
to send doctors like Thomas A. Dooley, 

M.D., on their missions of mercy and 

kindness. 

As a person who has suffered from 
cancer himself, I have special sympathy 
with Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. As a person 
whose own doctors are very encouraging 
with respect to his recovery, I feel con- 
fident and hopeful the same recovery 
will await this dedicated man, Dr. 
Dooley, who is needed so urgently by the 
backward and underprivileged races of 
mankind. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the article by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, from the New York Times, en- 
titled “Dr. Dooley’s New Fight,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Doo.ter’s New Ficnt—Puysician RE- 
LUCTANTLY LEAVES JUNGLE HOSPITAL To BE- 
COME A CANCER PATIENT 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Late last Thursday, one of America’s lead- 
ing unofficial ambassadors, Dr. Thomas Doo- 
ley arriyed in New York from his jungle hos- 
pital in Muong-Sing, Laos, 5 miles from the 
border of Communist China, At a hur- 
riediy called press conference, the razor-thin 
(Be has lost 28 pounds). driving and dy- 
namic Dr. Dooley calmly announced that he 
had been ordered back from his post to start 
the toughest fight of his life. He had 
cancer. 

Three months ago, while on a mission into 
the interior and while traversing almost in- 
accessible footpaths, Tom Dooley fell and 
injured the right side of his chest. The 
soreness persisted, but he was too busy to 
pay much attention to a “minor ailment” 
when there were so many people to treat 
and so many births to be attended to. 

Two weeks ago he noticed a small growth 
on the chest wall; it had been the size of 
a pea and now was the size of a walnut. 
When a visiting surgeon happened by, Dr. 
Dooley asked him to remove it and take it 
to the nearest laboratory in Bangkok, Thal- 
land, for examination. It proved to be 
malignant, but Dr. Dooley would not leave 
his post. 

The Peiping and Hanol radios had been 
calling daily for the natives of the villages 
he served to kill “this American spy.“ The 
American Ambassador in Laos had urged 
him to leave because he was in great danger. 
Dr. Dooley refused, for he did not want to 
leave “his people,” nor let the Communists 
feel that they had driven him to cover, 


CONFIDENCE IN AIDS 


His greatest anxiety now is not the im- 
pending surgery nor the pain, but the time 
it takes and the fear that his patients will 
feel he has deserted them. He is con- 
fident, however, that his 2 assistants, Dwight 
Davis and Earl Rhine, 2 young premedical 
students from Austin, Tex, and 23 Lao 
students and the 5 Lao-trained nurses can 
carry all the services except major surgery. 

Dr. Dooley, who is 32 old, was a 
Navy physician in Indochina in 1954 after 
the fall of Dienbienphu, when Vietnam 
was partitioned into the Communist north 
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and the free south. Dr. Dooley's mission 
was to render medical ald to thousands of 
Vietnamese who chose to abondon their 
homes in the north and find freedom in 
the south. After his discharge from the 
Navy, he spent almost 2 years in Laos, where 
in 1956 he established his first hospital at 
Namtha, under the auspices of Medico. 

Medico, a division of the International 
Rescue Committee, 255 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.. 
is a nonprofit, nonsectarian voluntary organ- 
ization, set up to facilitate scientific com- 
munication and to provide health services 
ae the underpriviliged parts of the 
world. 

Today. Dr. Dooley feels greatly heartened 
by the change in this primitive jungle area 
during the past 3 yeors. More than 14,000 
8 trom North China have come across 

e er, some seeking and obtaining hel 
at his medical outpost, the only on in that 
part of the world. 

The natives who 3 years ago knew nothing 
of communism have learned from these ref- 
ugees, and from information sent out by the 
Laotian Government, what Communist. ag- 
gression really means, They learned what 
has happened in the communes, and they 
know too that for the last 3 months no ref- 
ugees have got across the border, 

Dr. Dooley, who speaks the native lan- 
guage, points out with great pride that his 
is not a government operation nor an Amer- 
ican operation; it is a partnership. The 
Government of Laos pays all the internal 
expenses: food, gasoline, coal, oil; the sal- 
aries of physicians, students, nurses; and 
provides whatever medicine it can. The rest 
comes from contributions from the American 
people, who have learned that there is no 
better tool to promote international under- 
standing than help to the sick and the 
crippled. 

Last year this one American doctor and his 
staff treated more than 36,000 patients at a 
total cost of $35,000, less than $1 a year for 
each patient. Drugs, supplies and surgical 
instruments were provided by generous 
American manufaeturers. When the Dooley 
team moves to establish drugs and supplies 
are left, and natives carry on the services 
they have been trained to give. ; 


OTHER MEDICO PROJECTS 


Dr. Dooley’s mission in Laos is only one 
of a number of Medico projects. More than 
#500,000 worth of drugs was shipped by Med- 
ico to Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s hospital in 
French Equatorial Africa, Dr, Addus Samad's 
hospital in Karachi, Pakistan, Dr. Gordon 
Seagrave's hospital in Namkham, Burma, and 
to Br. Theodore Binder’s hospital in Peru. 

Last December, a team of six specialists 
from the John Hopkins Medical School spent 
6 weeks on a teaching mission in Jordan. 
Working with Jordanian physicians, they 
diagnosed and treated more than 12,000 
patients, leaving behind them not only heal- 
ing, but understanding. 

Medico is Tom Dooley’s creation, now and 
for time immemorial. His own fight against 
cancer he considers just a skirmish, when 
the tools of health and healing can combat 
the international cancer of communism. 

His work and his fight against disease and 
communism must continue. Industry must 
help; labor must help; the average citizen 
must help. Congress could help by passing 
the health for peace bill this session, to 
establish a new Institute for International 
Research. 

Possibly new clues that would help Dr. 
Dooley win his fight against cancer might 
be found in the farfiung laboratories of the 
world, which for lack of funds have not been 
able to develop their new ideas or new dis- 
coveries. But time is of the essence; next 
session, next year may be too late. 

Much that is irresponsible has been said 
and written about so-called ugly Americans, 
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Many splendid Americans are daily prevent- 
ing disease and death, relieving pain and 
assisting others in the struggle for freedom 
and a better life. Tom Dooley is truly the 
splendid American. 


Air Landing Rights: New Facts of Inter- 
national Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, I wish to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues a very 
timely article which appeared in the 
August 17 edition of Time, relative to the 
current competitive problems being ex- 
perienced by U.S.-flag international air- 
lin 


es. 
The article follows: 


Am LANDING RIGHTS: New FACTS or 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


As U.S. international airlines enter the jet 
age the United States is junking a belief as 
outdated as its piston planes. The belief was 
that US. flag carriers could hold their lead 
over a growing flock of aggressive foreign 
competitors without a drastic change in U.S. 
air policy. Last week the U.S. airlines got a 
new warning of the onward march of forelgn 
competition. From the State Department 
came an announcement that Air France will 
get an additional U.S. gateway at Baltimore 
and a polar route to the U.S. west coast. 
BOAC will get the right to land at Tokyo 
on its San Francisco-Hong Kong run, which 
is expected to take $7,800,000 yearly away 
from US. lines. A CAB examiner recom- 
mended that Air India be authorized to fly 
into the United States. 

But the biggest threat is Russia's Aeroflot, 
the world's largest commercial airline. Its 
1,600 planes fly 350,000 route-miles, serve 500 
airports from Kamchatka to London. Air- 
men expect that one of the points of dis- 
cussion between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev will be yet another jump 
for Aerofiot—the right to carry passengers 
to and from the United States. 

If Aeroflot gets rights into New York, Pan 
American World Airways will fiy into Mos- 
cow. But the exchange does not tell the 
whole story. Aeroflot, which now matches 
International Air Transport Association rates 
(though it does not belong to IATA), is ex- 
pected to behave for a while. But airlines 
Tear that, as a totally subsidized State airline, 
it will eventually cut fares to aid Russia's 
economic offensive. 

Despite last week's OK on new competi- 
tion, U.S. lines found some cheer in the de- 
cisions. They showed a real change in U.S. 
policy to conform to the new competitive 
facts, What made the decisions different 
was not so much what the United States 
granted—BOAO, Air France, and Air India 
were entitled to the routes under reciprocal 
exchanges—as the manner of giving. France 
had formally denounced its bilateral air 
route agreement with the United States 13 
months (BBO insisted on getting “double 

rights, 1e., the right to serve any 
3 where a U.S. carrier originates a 

g or France. The State artm: 
flatly refused. N 

CAB and the State Department have not 
always been so alert to protect the interests 
of US.-flag lines. When Great Britain and 
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the United States laid down the basic post- 
war air route pattern in Bermuda in 1946, 
the United States was the only nation 
equipped with planes to operate long-dis- 
tance service. It campaigned for a free com- 
petition agreement, but the plane-short 
British forced a compromise that provided 
for an equitable exchange of trafic between 
nations signing a bilateral pact. Since then 
the United States has often ignored breaches 
by foreign airlines, drawn criticism from 
U.S. carriers for giving out fat new routes 
without getting much in return. 

Now the State Department and the Presi- 


. dent, who has the final say about what in- 


ternational routes the United States gives 
out, are ending the giveaway period in favor 
of more horse trading and stricter rule 
watching. The new trend was forced by the 
awareness that US.-flag lines could follow 
the downward path of the U.S. maritime in- 
dustry. Though 70 percent of ail air pas- 
sengers between the United States and 
foreign countries are US. citizens, the share 
of traffic carried by U.S. carriers has fallen 
from 75 percent in 1949 to 60 percent today. 
In the first quarter this year, BOAC nudged 
out Trans World Airlines as the second big- 
gest transatlantic carrier (No. 1: Pan Ameri- 
can), the first time a foreign-fiag line has 
flown ahead of a U.S. line. 

Foreign carriers have rushed into the 
United States in such numbers that 40 now 
draw from the U.S. market versus 22 in 1949. 
Most of them get far more than U.S. car- 
Tiers out of the bargain, often add extra 
flights to siphon off as many passengers as 
possible in violation of the spirit of the 
Bermuda agreement. In return for permit- 
ting Pan American to serve Amsterdam, 
KLM files Into New York and Houston. Re- 
sult: last year KLM collected $29.4 million 
on 86,225 U.S. passengers, while Pan Am got 
only $1,700,000 from 2,842 Dutch passengers. 
While cutting into U.S. markets, foreign car- 
riers are strengthening themselves against 
inroads into their home territory; e.g., Euro- 
pean carriers got IATA to place a special 
tariff on transatlantic jet filghts because 
they do not have jets to compete with the 
Boeing 707. 

As the only private, nonsubsidized alr fleet 
in the world, U.S. carriers must find a better 
way to face competition if the United States 
is to keep its place as a powerful alr nation. 
The most obvious solution would be Govern- 
ment subsidy, but most airlines themselves 
admit that this is a last resort. What they 
want is for the United States to show a 
tougher stand in route and in 
enforcing current agreements. In the next 
5 years the jets will force a revamping of 
virtually all of the 54 bilateral agreements 
between the United States and other na- 
tions. Uniess the United States trades 
much more shrewdly with foreign airlines, 
U\S.-flag carriers may not be able to compete 
in the Jet age. 


How Crime Rings Seek To Exploit and 
Widen the Already Perilous Traffic in 
Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
most significant interview with Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield 
appeared in the New York Times for 
August 23, 1959, regarding what he de- 
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scribes as the effort of organized crime 
rings to dominate a multi-million-dollar 
mail-order traffic in sordid and obscene 
materials, 

I think I am as broadminded as any 
body about censorship. I abhor dicta- 
tion and control of what people should 
read and see. But, Mr. President, litera- 
ture is one thing and outright obscenity 
and pornography is quite another thing. 

With some of my colleagues on the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I recently accepted the in- 
ventation of the Postmaster General to 
observe some of the materials which he 
and his subordinates have taken from 
the mails. I can only describe the ex- 
hibits as sickening. They were not art, 
they were not literature. They were dis- 
gusting attempts to pander to such de- 
grading impulses as masochism, sadism 
and to virtually every form of perver- 
sion. One only can image the impact 
of these fiendish materials on the minds 
and habits of children, and it is toward 
young people that many of such obsceni- 
ties are directed and sold, according to 
the information we received from Mr. 
Summerfield. 

Because the Postmaster General has 
emphasized that crime rings are seeking 
to exploit this dangerous distortion of 
youthful minds, I believe the Senate and 
House should be alerted to his warnings. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the article from the New 
York Times of August 23, entitled 
“Mobsters Linked to Smut. Traffic,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 23, 1959] 
MOBSTERS LINKED to SMUT Trarric—Lucra- 

TIVE MAIL-ORDER TRADE IN FILTH LURES 

RACKETS, SUMMERFIELD WARNS ` 

WASHINGTON, August 22.—Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerñeld says organized 
crime rings appear to be moving into the 
„ mail-order traffic in ob- 
sceni y. m 

In an interview Mr, Summerfield said the 
chief postal inspector had evidence indicat- 
ing the mobsters were trying to get a share 


of what already is a 6500 million-a-year 
racket. 

Mr, Summierfield started a nation-wide 
drive against the racket last May 5. L. Rohe 
Walter, a special asistant to the Postmaster 
General, said the department estimated that 
1,500,000 children in the United States would 
become victims of the filth distributors. 

The text of the interview with the Post- 
master General follows in part: 

Question: “Mr. Summerfield, you have sald 
commercialized pornography has doubled in 
the past 5 years. How do you account for 
this expansion in the business?” 

Answer: “Many factors have caused this 
increase, First, there is the lure of fantastic 
profite—which run into very high percent- 
ages—attracting more and more promoters 
into this filthy business. We should remem- 
ber, too, that until recently promoters were, 
in many cases, given only light sentences by 
taking refuge behind legal technicalities in 
certain large cities.” 

TECHNIQUES IMPROVED - 

Other significant reasons include techni- 
cal developments in photographic and print- 
ing equipment in recent years. More mate- 
rial can be turned out in less time, at less 
cost and In less space, Today, for instance, 
a small dwelling, or even a basement cao 
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house modern machinery that turns out a 
sizable quantity of obscene material. 

Question: “Is there any evidence bigtime, 
organized crime is getting into the business?” 

Answer: "Yes. Our chef postal inspector, 
David H. Stephens, has reason to believe or- 
ganized crime has entered the mail-orders 
Obscenity business. 

“Not long ago, in New York City, a multi- 
Million dollar mati-order business in ob- 
scene and pornographic films, slides, pic- 
tures, and circulars suffered a devastating 
blow with raids in which our inspectors 
Played a prominent role. 

“Three of the East Coast's largest dealers 
were involved and more than 17 tons of por- 
Nographic material were seized in one 
dealer's place of business.” 

ADS FROM ABROAD 

Question: “There have been reports of ads 
for mail-order pornography from sellers 
abroad. How can these overseas merchants 
be controlled?” 

Answer: “There is a substantial amount of 
Mail from overseas soliciting the sale of 
Pornographic or obscene material. 

"When this department discovers that a 
foreign operator is advertising the sale of 
Obscene material by mall to this country, 
resulting in a formal com-issued, 

order is sent to our postmasters at 
Ports of entry which handle the mall from 
the particular foreign country from which 
the foreign operator conducts his business. 

Under this order the postmasters return 
ae mall addressed to U.S. residents by the 
me pornographers, marking it unlaw- 

Question: “Last year Congress authorized 
the Post Office to prosecute those in the bus- 

of mall-order pornography in the com- 
Munities where the material is réceived, as 
na as at the points of mailing. How has 

is new power been used? Is it making a 
dent on the racket?” 

er: “The new authority, giving the 
8 to prosecute in home communities all 
Gon America where the damage is actually 
po rather than in a few big cities where 
tren abb operators have become en- 
mete behind legal technicalities—is the 
t effective weapon yet devised against 

pa mene Obscenity business. 
er, new law is important in an- 
Other respect, Not only does it make more 


Prosecutions 
stiffened,” possible, but sentences are 


Soviet Bosses Tolerate but Discourage 
Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


3 BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
nuh my remarks in the Recorp, I 
write: the second in a series of articles 
New n by George W. Healy, editor of the 
— Orleans Times-Picayune, and who 
companied Vice President Nrxon on his 
recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
(From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
8 Aug. 10, 1959] 
e TOLERATE BUT DISCOURAGE RE- 
Joi nate Fol x Go To peta Have No 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 


W—The Soviet regime tolerates re- 


Lgious activi 
and at the sam 
courages it. ty e e time dis- 
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Officially, in Russia, no good stems from 
any source but the Communist Party. The 
doctrine ts that there is no God. 

Intourist, the official and only travel agency 
of Russia, employs many young men and 
women as interpreters and guides, They are 
trained carefully to see that visitors hear 
and see what the Government responsible for 
Intourist wants them to hear and see. 

Twice while I was riding in an Intourist 
automobile, with an Intourist guide, we 
passed churches, On both occasions I asked 
the guides if they attended church. Each 
answered, 1 do not believe in God.” 

NONBELIEVERS 

When I asked one of these guides lf her 
mother and father believed in God she re- 
p&ed, “No, my mother and father are Com- 
munists.”” 

The first Sunday we were in Moscow mem- 
bers of our party volunteered to report to me 
what they heard and saw in the churches 
where they worshiped. 

Ernest Barcella of United Press Interna- 
tional attended Roman Catholic services in 
St. Louis Church. 

“T was never so depressed in my life,” he 
said when he returned to the hotel. “The 
congregation was very small and consisted 
almost entirely of very old women and a 
few old men. I saw no young people at all. 
Even the priests were old.” 

Another Roman Catholic service in a resi- 
dence was attended by several members of 
our group. There, Bob Considine, the Hearst 
columnist, told me, the priest was younger 
and some young people were at mass. 

Ray Scherer, NBC news commentator, 
went to n Russian Orthodox church. His 
report was like that of Ernie Barcella—there 
were no young people in the church, only 
old ones. 

BAPTISTS CROWDED 

The brightest picture was painted by 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, who went to a Baptist service. The 
church was crowded, he said, with young 
and old people. The music, according to 
Ralph, was magnificent, 

When I talked with old Russian hands 
about this I got three explanations. 

One said the Baptist service was well at- 
tended because the Soviet hierarchy hasn't 
“lowered the boom” on that denomination. 

Another said the Baptist attendance has 
picked up since Billy Graham's recent visit. 

The third gave what seemed to me a logical 
explanation. When the last of the czars, 
Nicholas II, through the official church, ap- 
pealed to the people to stop the revolution, 
he got no response. The excesees of the 
czars, of which there is ample evidence in 
Moscow museums, had altenated the people 
beyond redemption, and when the official 
church tried to stop them from overthrow- 
ing Nicholas, they rebelled against both czar 
and church. 

ATHEIST MUSEUM 

A museum in which exhibits which advo- 
cate atheism are displayed is recommended 
to tourists by the official Intourist guides. 

I didn't see it. 

Im sure that it's there, because I had 
the opportunity to talk with young people 
of Russia. 

When we were in the air between Moscow 
and Sverdlovsk one of our party looked at 
his watch and remarked, "God being willing, 
we'll be on time today.” 

A young Aeroflot hostess, overhearing him, 
said, “God has nothing to do with it. If 
the weather permits we'll be on time.” 

Because I wanted to confirm what Ernie 
Barcella and Ralph McGill had told me, I 
spent the early part of our second Sunday in 
Moscow in shabby, rundown churches. 

Without benefit of Intourist guide, I got a 
taxi driver to take me to the Baptist church. 
In front of the church was s Russian in his 
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late twenties who approached me and said in 
English, Welcome to our church. We are 
giad to have you.” 


EVERY PEW FILLED 


I had been told at the hotel that the first 
service at the Baptist church was at 6 a.m, 
The young Russian who met me, explaining 
that he spoke English because he had studied 
in a seminary in England, told me that the 
first service would not start until 9 a.m. but 
that I was welcome to join the crowd in the 
church. 

It was then 7:40 a.m., but I went with my 
escort—the young seminarian—to the bal- 
cony of the church. When he took me to a 
vacant pew I was amazed to find that the 
church was crowded—every pew filled, except 
the single one to which I was taken. A 
uos was in the center aisle. - 

“When did these people s comin, 
church?” I asked. see asics 

“The church was filled at 7 a.m. 
communion day, but we have seats for 
guests,” he said. “You will sit where Billy 
Graham sat when he came to our church.” 

I explained that I could not remain for 
the 9 a.m, service but that I would like to sit 
for a few minutes to observe the congrega- 
tion. Most of its members were old wom- 
en—handkerchiefs on their heads, The 
seminarian was the only young person I 
saw, 

Leaving the church, I asked him to explain 
to my taxi driver that I wanted to go to the 
St. Louis Roman Catholic Church. 

NO ALTAR BOYS 

The scene at the Catholic church, as Ernie 
had reported, was depressing. The priest was 
old, and there were no altar boys. I had to 
leave before the Mass ended, to attend Mr. 
Nrxon’s final conference in Russia, Ernie 
told me that old men performed the services 
of acolytes. 

Bob Considine, who is a Knight of Malta, 
told me that young people want to go to St. 
Louis—but if they go they or their parents 
ae forced out of whatever jobs they may 
hold. 

The old people can't work. They can af- 
ford to go to church. 


It is 


Defense Education in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
actly 1 year ago yesterday, on August 
23, 1958, the House approved the confer- 
ence report and sent to the President, 
H.R. 13247, which was signed into law 
on September 2, 1958, and became the 
National Defense Act of 1958. Mr. 
Speaker, this program could well be one 
of the most significant achievements of 
the 85th Congress, or for that matter of 
any Congress in recent years, for it 
strengthens onc of the greatest and most 
important lines of defense we have in 
this era of the cold war and this age of 
spectacular and fast-moving develop- 
ments in science. 

With the launching of the first Rus- 
sian sputnik, this country and the rest of 
the free world were shocked into the 
bitter realization that in some of the 
most urgently important phases of edu- 
cation and science, the Soviet Union had 
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not only reached our level but had sur- 
passed us. 

This rude awakening, unpleasant as 
it was, brought forcibly home to us that 
our freedom and our very survival were 
at stake. Accordingly, we immediately 
undertook a crash program, stepping up 
by a tremendous degree our then-exist- 
ing activities in the field of guided mis- 
siles, and in the feld of space and astro- 
nautics. 

Mr. Speaker, while I recognize fully 
the vitally urgent need for stepping up 
our actual programs in national defense 
and believe they should be increased, I 
also should like to point to the fact that 
such programs as undertaken under the 
National Defense Act of 1958 strike at 
something basic and fundamental to our 
future, and is perhaps as important in 
the long run as the present defense pro- 
gram itself. This is true because this 
act looks to the long-range future, and 
is helping to prepare our youth and our 
schools to provide us with the brains, the 
technical knowledge, and the ability to 
cope with.the scientific problems of the 
future. Mr. Speaker, the program under 
the National Defense Act is now under- 
way, and it needs to be strengthened 
even more, but it is starting out to do a 
wonderful and most critical job and 
needs and deserves all the support that 
we can give. F 

As an example of how this program 
works, and of how it is being received 
across the Nation, I should like to point 
to an article appearing in the Bartles- 
ville (Okla.) Examiner-Enterprise for 
Thursday, August 20,1959. This article, 
which was written by Harry Culver of 
United Press International at Oklahoma 
City, describes the impact on the State of 
Oklahoma of the first 6 months during 
which the National Defense Act program 
got underway. I commend this article 
as excellent reading for every American 
who is interested in the workings of one 
of the finest programs established in re- 
cent years as a result of legislation passed 
by the Congress, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert this article in the RECORD 
at this point: 

DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT Improves STATE 

ECHOOLS 
(By Harry Culver) 

Oxtanoma Crrr.— The National Defense 
Education Act got off to a million-dollar 
launching its first 6 months in Oklahoma. 
the State department of education reported 
today. 

Under the act, which didn’t get into op- 
eration until early this year, 340 school dis- 
tricts in 75 counties have already started im- 
Provement programs, principally in the fleld 
of eclence. 

"It has really given science training a real 
shot in the arm,” sald Dr. Oliver Hodge, 
State superintendent of public instruction. 

POINTS UP RESULTS 

While the full effect will take years to 
measure, Earl Cross, administrator of the 
program for Oklahoma, pointed to these con- 
crete results already appearing: 

Many small and middle-sized schools have 
added physics, chemistry, and foreign lan- 
guages to their curriculums. 

Four to eix-schools are expected to teach 
Russian this coming year, 
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A spot check of 26 schools showed a 1,300- 
percent increase in the amount spent for 
laboratory equipment, 

FUNDS MATCHED 

Cross said he has been amazed and grati- 
fied by the response and results, which have 
been financed by only a handful of dollars 
in relation to the millions spent on common 
school education in Oklahoma. 

Under the act, Oklahoma is expected to 
receive $844,000 per year for 4 years to buy 
equipment and facilities for improvement 
in sclence, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages, 

This amount must be matched dollar for 
dollar by the local school district. 

The first Federal grant to an Oklahoma 
school was authorized March 9, 1959, Be- 
tween then and June 30, $532,000 in Federal 
cash was approved for schools in every 
county of the State except Cimarron and 
Jefferson. Matched locally, this provided for 
& $1,062,000 program. 

STRESSES MATH, LANGUAGE 

Hodge said the $312,000 left over can be 
added to the current fiscal year's fund. This 
will make possible a $2.3 million program 
for the 1959-60 school year. 

Cross said science projects received priority 
the first year. The coming year, equal em- 
phasis will be given to mathematics and for- 
eign languages. 

“The science laboratories in most Okla- 
homa high schools were in a deplorable con- 
dition,” Cross said. “Moreover, the ele- 
mentary science curriculum had amounted to 
little more than reading text materials.“ 

He said most schools were so poorly 
equipped that first year expenditures went 
for very basic equipment, and for remodeling 
that included such items as running water, 
electricity and gas for laboratories. 

“SEVEN UP” CONGRESS 

In the mathematics field, purchases have 
included TV sets, films, slide rules, measuring 
Instruments and geometric figures to “liven 
up” courses. 

On the language front, money has gone for 
tape recorders, disk records, reference read- 
ing material and film. The step-up in this 
program is shown by approvals for 1959-60 
for a $30,000 project at Enid and a $75,000 
project at Midwest City. 

Whiie this fiscal year has barely started, 
114 schools have already applied for $217,000 
in Federal money for the coming term. 

Hodge said Oklahoma is far ahead of most 
States in starting the program because the 
administrative machinery was set up in the 
Sooner State even before the Federal money 
because avallable. 

WISE SPENDING PROMPTED 


He said the act has provided a terrific in- 
centive to improve training. And Cross 
pointed out the local dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing requirement encourages a school to spend 
its money wisely. 

Cross sald a random check of 25 schools 
showed they spent $1.24 per pupil for labora- 
tories in 1957-58 and $16.54 in 1958-59. ` 

Ardmore boosted its expenditure from 
$1,081 to $28,000, Bethany from $135 to 
63.044, Clinton from $576 to $6,234, Duncan 
from $813 to 819,030, Vinita from §350 to 
$5,024, Beggs from 644 to $1,000, Lawton from 
8710 to 822.882. Elk City from $250 to ¢6,430. 

A separate phase of the act sets up 872,000 
per year in Federal funds for testing and 
guidance, Sixty-seven districts in 42 coun- 
ties received $69,000 in Federal funds under 
this program up to June 30. 

“Obviously,” Cross said, “conditions more 
conductive to learning will soon prevall in 
most Oklahoma public schools.“ 
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Itinerary of Annual Official Tour of the 
Fourth District of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


x OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, I am preparing for my 
annual officia] tour of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Indiana, to meet with the con- 
stituents I am privileged to represent, 

This year I am planning to visit a 
number of the post offices in the district 
and will be available for conference and 
interviews at each of these places, I 
believe this will be convenient for per- 
sons who desire to discuss legislative 
or governmental matters with me. 

These official tours of the district are 
always most helpful. They afford a first- 
hand opportunity of obtaining views of 
constituents on the most important leg- 
islative issues of the day and at the same 
time of furthering the understanding be- 
tween the people and their Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

Upon the completion of the tour, I will 
then have my district office—room 925, 
Lincoln Tower, Fort Wayne—open to 
carry on my official duties while I am 
home between sessions of the Congress. 
Meanwhile, my office here—room 1511, 
House Office Building—will be open as 
usual for the conduct of official busi- 
ness. 

I cordially invite my friends and con- 
stituents to call upon me for whatever 
service or assistance I can render with 
respect to their problems relative to leg- 
islative or governmental matters, either 
while I am on the tour or in my office. 

The itinerary of my official tour is as 
follows: 

October 14, 9:39 a.m.: Post office, 
Ossian. 

October 14, 11 a.m.: Post office, Bluff- 


n. 
October 14, 2 p.m.: Post office, Decatur. 
October 14, 4 p.m.: Post office, Berne. 


October 15, 10 a.m.: Post office, Gar- 
rett, 


October 15, 11:30 a.m.: Post office, 
Auburn. 

October 15, 2:30 p.m,: Post office, 
Butler. 

October 15, 4:30 p.m.: Post office, 
Waterloo. 

October 16, 9:30 am.: Post office, 
Columbia City. 

October 16, 1:50 p.m.: Post office, 


South Whitley. 

October 16, 4 p.m.: 
busco. 

October 20, 10 a.m.: Post office, Angola. 

October 20, 1:30 p.m.: Post office, Fre- 
mont. 

October 20, 4 p.m.: Post office, La- 
grange. 

October 31, 10 a.m.: Post office, Albion. 

October 21, 1:30 p.m.: Post office, Ken- 
dallville. 

October 21, 
Ligonier. j 


Post office, Churu- 


4 pm.: Pošt office, 
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A Bill To Make Civil Service Retirement 
Available to ASC Employees on a 
Voluntary Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN V. CARTER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives which proposes to extend to 
the employees of the agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation committees 
the opportunity to come within the pur- 
view of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
I am joined in the introduction of this 
bill by the other Democratic Members 
of the House from Iowa, the Honorable 

WIN Coan, NEAL SMITH, and LEONARD 
Wo r. 

All of us have, in recent weeks, re- 
Ceived considerable mail from ASC peo- 
Dle in our congressional districts of 

in which they have protested a 

ruling by the Iowa State ASC Committee 

retirement mandatory at age 65. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the retire- 

Ment age under civil service is specified 
at 70 years of age. 

It seems to me somewhat shortsighted 
to force these men into retirement at 
age 65 when they have accumulated such 
a Wealth of experience and when they 
= have several years of valuable serv- 
ce they could render to the program. 
i ermore, such a mandatory ruling 
5850 to take into account a man's indi- 
10 ual capabilities and makes chrono- 

gical age the only criterion of his value 
= effectiveness in his profession. 

F want to emphasize that this bill 
8 not force people to come under 
5 service retirement who do not de- 
D to do so. This is intended to be 
ey a voluntary matter. The proposed 
8 of legislation is designed simply to 
to power the Secretary of Agriculture 
iis a and issue such regulations 
jes y be necessary to make civil serv- 

retirement available to the persons 

to take advantage of it. 

5 to point out that the Depart- 
will of Agriculture has no policy which 
f. Prohibit a man in the ASC service 

7 Working until the age of 70 years. 

of ane add that my understanding 
Matter is that the State commit- 

and are presently authorized to request 
obtain an employee's resignation for 
fone of unfitness or inability to per- 
2 Ad duties. Therefore, such a bill 
empt Ve proposed here would not pre- 
pt any prerogatives that the State 

s Now have in the area of per- 
Management. The purpose of 

ES bili is simply to establish certainty 
re t from ASC service where 


Judging from my mail, the ruling by the 
State Comittee has had an un- 

pl effect on the morale of ASC em- 
Stare a and it is simply my wish to re- 
Make fat Morale and at the same time 
€ it possible to utilize the profes- 
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sional capabilities of ASC employees to 
the fullest extent. 
The text of the bill follows: 
H.R. 8774 
A bill to bring employees of the agricultural 
stabilization and conservation county 
committees within the purview of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the purposes of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, employees of the agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation county committees 
shall be held and considered to be employees 
of the Government of the United States. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to prescribe and issue 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
provide a means of effecting the applica- 
tion and operation of the provisions of such 
Act with respect to such employees. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, annuity benefits under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act resulting from 
the operation of the first section of this 
Act shall be paid from the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund. 


The Trouble With Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an excellent editorial from 
the Oregonian on the steel strike. I 
commend it to all Members to be read 
by them: 

[From the Oregonian, Aug. 21, 1959] 
Tue TROUBLE WITH STEEL 


Steel management and the Steelworkers 
Union are alike in claiming that Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell's factual report 
on the strike favors their case. A careful 
reading of this document, however, will 
cause the American public to cry out, in 
the words of Shakespeare’s Mercutio, when 
mortally wounded, “A plague o' both your 
houses.“ 

Beginning in World War II, with the big 
steel formula, and continuing thereafter— 
sometimes with the help of big Government, 
sometimes by union-management negotia- 
tion, sometimes after strikes—management 
and union have jacked up wages and profits 
until these are out of line with industry 
generally. 

One consequence has been to open the 
doors to importation of Japanese, British, 
and German steel, to destroy the competitive 
position of American steel in foreign markets, 
and to encourage the displacement of steel 
by aluminum alloys, plastics, and other prod- 
ucts now on their way to giving the steel 
industry real competition in automobiles, 
appliances, and other goods. 

Steel management did not show much out- 
ward concern with halting inflation before 
it took its stand before this strike. Our 
belief is that steel is much more concerned 
now with the future of the industry, from 
the standpoint of competition, than it is 
about inflationary wage and price increases. 
But the union leadership refuses to heed the 
warnings, although steel hourly and monthly 
earnings are the bellwether of Industry. 
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A notable section of the report shows that 
although there has beer only a slight rise 
in the number of production workers in steel, 
there has been a substantial increase (50 
percent, or 34,000, in the first half of 1959) 
of research, administrative, professional, and 
clerical workers in steel. This anticipates 
improvements in technology and output per 
man-hour, which are essential if steel is to 
maintain its economic importance. 

Steel imports now exceed steel exports, for 
the first time. The Japanese, particularly, 
have drastically lowered their prices. The 
British steel industry made a 2 percent re- 
duction. Other steel countries are working 
toward an invasion of the American market. 
Aluminums and plastics are moving ahead. 

The best that could happen to the 
steel Industry would be a wage and price 
freeze, as previously pointed out on this page. 
Instead of e g the adamantine 
union, the Mitchell report should give the 
membership a clear view of the hazards 
ahead, even though high steel profits are 
evident this year. The steel strike should 
be settled quickly on the basis of minimum 
changes, if any. Whether it likes it or not, 
basic steel may be forced to reduce prices to 
hold its position in the marketplace. 


Bridging the Wide Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Kulm Lions Club of 
Kulm, N. Dak., pointing out the neces- 
sity of a bridge across the Missouri 
River: 

“Whereas public interest has been directed 
to the necessity of a bridge across the Mis- 
sourl River somewhere between Mobridge, 
S. Dak., and Bismarck, N. Dak.; and 

“Whereas two bridges across the Missouri 
in South Dakota have been declared surplus 
since they had to be replaced by longer 
bridges because of Oahe Reservoir, and that 
these bridges have been suggested for relo- 
cation upstream from Mobridge, S. Dak; 
and 

“Whereas the distance between Mobridge, 
S. Dak., and Bismarck, N. Dak., is approxi- 
mately 140 road miles, and that a point on 
the Missouri in Emmons County west of 
the city of Linton would be approximately 
half way between Mobridge and Bismarck, 
and that the stretch between these two 
cities is the longest stretch on the Missouri 
River without a bridge in either North or 
South Dakota, and that a public free bridge 
between these two points would be for the 
benefit and convenience of the public: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Kulm Lions Club, repre- 
senting the merchants and professional men 
of the city of Kulm, N. Dak., That we go on 
record urging and requesting the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the State 
of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River at some point in Em- 
mons County west of Linton, N. Dak.; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the State highway com- 
missioner, U.S. Representatives Don L. 
Snort and QuEeNTIN Burdick and U.S, Sena- 
tors MILTON R. Younes and WILLIAM LANGER. 
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The foregoing resolution was adopted at 
the Monthly meeting of the Kulm 
Lions Club, held on August 18, 1959. 

Harotp LUCK, 
President. 

GOTTLIEB Schock, 
Secretary, 


Russians Grim Generally, Enjoy Fun at 
Right Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. . BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the third in series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President NIXON 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
RUSSIANS GRIM GENERALLY, ENJOY FUN at 

RIGHT TIME—PROVE CORDIAL WHEN OCCA- 

SION OPPORTUNE 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—Life in the capital of Russia Is 
neither all drab nor all gay. 

The report that Russians seldom smile is 
fiction. They are grim at work and on the 
streets, generally, but at the right times and 
in the right spots they have their fun, Some 
American tourists in Russia seldom smile. 

Tourists now traveling from the United 
States to Russia must move under the aus- 
pices of Intourist, the official and only Soviet 
travel agency. Guides employed by the 
agency serve as companions and interpreters 
for the tourists. Theoretically, payment, in 
advance, to Intourist of a fee of 300 rubles 
per day entitles the tourist to room, food, 
Intourist guide services, and 3 hours’ use of 
an automobile per day. 

I saw some tourists who had been in Mos- 
cow 2 weeks without obtaining use of an 
Intourist automobile. They got the guide 
service all right, but had to hire taxis be- 
cause when they asked for Intourist cars 
they were told that all had been engaged in 
advance. 

When 11 other newspapermen and I made 
our first trip to the Kremlin, where Vice 
President Nixon was making his first official 
calls, we were accompanied by an Intourist 
agent. While we were waiting at the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the White House, within 
the Kremlin walls, I suggeted that I'd leave 
the group—and the guide—and take a walk 
through the central area of Moscow on my 
own, 


UNGUIDED STROLL 


Ray Scherer, the television and newsman, 
advised against it. Without an interpreter, 

he said, I might have difficulty. 
. I walked alone across Red Square and past 
the Moscow Hotel. Between the Moscow 
Hotel and the Nacional Hotel I met Bill 
Hearst, the publisher, who was making his 
third visit to Moscow. He also was out for 
a stroll without Intourist guidance. 
Pe sei Pea 3 5 had little difficulty 

ps and ma’ 

the Hotel Ukraina, where our, pulty wee 
quartered. Incidentally, this hotel looks 
like the Singer building. 

On the walk through downtown Mosco 
I receiyed no smile from a Russian.. The 
women who were walking, most of them on 
the heavy side, all had big bags in which 
they seemed to be carrying results of shop- 
ping and a week’s wash. Without exception, 
they were in a hurry—staring straight ahead 


Mardi Gras. 
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and walking fast. There were few men on 
the streets at the time, shortly before noon. 

I then got the impression that Russians 
don't like to smile. It was a wrong impres- 
sion, for a few afternoons later when Arnold 
O. Beckman, the California instruments 
manufacturer, and I went to the Russian 
agricultural and industrial exhibition—an 
elaborate permanent installation—every 
Russian we saw seemed to be having a good 
time. They paid little attentidn to us unless 
we bumped in a crowd, Then they were 
cordial. 

After we caught up with the Vice Presi- 
dent, who had gone to the exhibition from 
the embassy, we saw a real demonstration 
of cordiality. Walking with the Vice Presi- 
dent through the exhibition grounds was 
like crossing Canal at Royal at noon on 
He wasn't exactly mobbed, but 
he was close pressed by hundreds of Russians 
who smiled and waved at him. 

Russians can be and are gay when the oc- 
casion is appropriate. 

Russians like night life too, in addition 
to the. ballet; and an incident in the night 
club of Praga restaurant, very much like 
scores of night clubs in the United States, 
created something of a sensation, 

The time we visited this night club was 
our first evening in Moscow. The band was 
alternating between American music, with 
plenty of Dixieland and Strauss waltzes. 

There were two parties of Americans in 
the restaurant, Tom Deegan, the New York 
railroad and public relations man, was host 
to one party. Tom should be remembered in 
New Orleans as the man who brought the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor on Mardi Gras, 
1950. Merle Oberon, the motion picture ac- 
tress, and her husband were hosts at the 
other American table. 

All others in the night club, which is siz- 
able, were Russians. 


ATMOSPHERE CHANGES 


Russians danced with Russians and re- 
mained with Russians and Americans danced 
with Americans until Mrs. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, who writes as Ruth Montgomery, 
and I did a Charleston, Russians stopped 
dancing to stare—and then started to try to 
do the old dance themselves. 

A young Russian, well dressed, without 
tle, came to our table and asked Mrs, Mont- 
gomery to show him the step. She did, and 
thereafter Russians and Americans got 
“buddy buddy.“ 

Richard Davies, an escort for the vice 
president’s party, told me that an incident 
of this kind would have been unheard of 5 
years ago. Dick Davies lived in Moscow 
from 1951 to 1953, when, he said, Russians 
did not speak to Americans in public places, 

The first two things about Russia that 
seemed unusual were these: at this season 
there's little darkness, and men don't step 
aside to let womon enter elevators or buses. 

In July and August it is light enough to 
Play baseball, without artificial illumination 
until 10 p.m, and it's light again at 3 am. I 
didn't stay up until 3 a.m., but know that it's 
light at that hour because I didn't pull the 
curtains on my hotel window the first night 
in Moscow. 


Bootstrap for Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OP SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp two very fine edi- 
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torials on my program, “Operation Boot- 

Strap, reservation style.” 

Following is the editorial from the 

Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz.: 

[From the Arizona Republic, Aug, 17, 1959] 
BOOTSTRAP FOR INDIANS 


Puerto Rico, once "the poorhouse of the 
Caribbean,” now boasts the second-highest 
standard of living in Latin America. It 
ranks in sixth place as a customer of Ameri- 
can goods. Since 1940, the annual per capita 
income of the islanders has increased four- 
fold and life expectancy has jumped nearly 
20 years, 

This miracle of economic growth is at- 
tributed to Operation Bootstrap, a far-reach- 
ing plan started in 1946 to industrialize the 
Puerto Rican economy and diversify its sin- 
gle agricultural crop of sugar. The heart of 
Operation Bootstrap is long-term tax ex- 
emptions to new industries and long-term 
leases of plants to industries that will move 
to Puerto Rico. . 

Representative E. Y. Berry, a Republican 
Congressman from South Dakota, visited 
Puerto Rico last year and examined the re- 
sults of Operation Bootstrap. He was so im- 
pressed that he now wants to apply the 
same sort of program to American Indian 
reservations, which are certainly among the 
most depressed areas in the United States. 

Mr, Berry represents 30,000 Indians living 
on four Sioux reservations in South Dakota, 
but his plan would extend to reservation 
Indians everywhere, including Arizona. It 
would give industries moving onto Indian 
reservations complete exemption from Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes for 10 years, 

Representative Berry points out that the 
U.S, Government now is spending about $180 
million a year on Indian welfare programs. 
The amount undoubtedly will increase, since 
four out of five Indians on reservations can- 
not get jobs. However, if industries could be 
lured onto the reservations by tax exemp- 
tions, the average Indian would “gladly swap 
a Government relief check for a weekly pay 
check,” says Mr. BERRY. 

Arizona’s Navajo Indians, in the Four Cor- 
ners area, are enjoying the first fruits of an 
economic boom, due to gas, oll, power, and 
Uranium developments. But industrializa- 
tion has been slow on the Navajo as on all 
other reservations. If tribal councils could 
offer tax concessions, as pro in the 
Berry bill, the basis would be laid for a 
Puerto Rican-type development on Indian 
reservations, = y 

Congressman Berry calls his project Op- 
eration Bootstrap, Indian style.“ It has 
been endorsed by Indian tribal chairmen, In- 
dian agency superintendents, church groups, 
and mission priests. It deserves the closest 
study by Congress at the soonest possible 
time. Certainly the United States owes ns 
much to its first citizens, the Indians, as 
it does to its oldest Territory, Puerto Rico. 


From my home State of South Da- 
kota, the Mitchell Daily Republic has 
commented favorably on the proposal as 
follows: 

From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Repub- 
lic, Aug. 18, 1959] 
INDIAN-STYLE BOOTSTRAP 


West River Congressman E. V. Berry re- 
ports enthusiastic response to his bill (ILR; 
7701) “Operation Bootstrap, Indian-style. 
patterned after a successful Puerto Rican 
plan by which that commonwealth vastly 
improved its social and economic position- 

Berry hopes that approval of his measure 
will bring about similar improvement for 
American Indians. 

Puerto Rico's Operation Bootstrap, as re- 
ported in Congressional Quarterly, is de- 
signed primarily to industrialize and di- 
veraify the island's rum-and-sugar economy 
by encouraging new industry to locate there · 
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Back in 1950 Congress passed a bill exempt- 
ing Puerto Rico from U.S. individual and 
corporate income taxes, excises, estate and 
gift taxes and permitted the commonwealth 
to retain proceeds from ita customs duties. 
As a result, Puerto Rico was able to exempt 
new industries from municipal, corporate, 
Partnership and personal income taxes for 
10 years; from taxes on dividends or profits 
for 7 years, and from taxes on property from 
5 to 10 years. 
The Commonwealth government. will sell 
Or lease a plant on a long-term basis to new 
and offer them technical assistance. 
These exemptions go to industries never in 
Operation in the island prior to June 2, 1947, 
to 34 specified industries ranging from ani- 
Mal feed to tinware manufacture, and to 
tourist and commercial hotels. Under this 
. 600 industries have located in Puerto 


Other made by Operation Boot- 
= include its rise from a burden to the 
S. Treasury to sixth place as a major cus- 
pane of American goods. The island now 
05 ys more from the United States on a per 
Pita basis than Canada. In the past 20 
Years, Puerto Rico has increased per capita 
e fourfold. Life expectancy has in- 
8 nearly 20 years and infant mortality 
been halved. 

Patterning a plan for American Indians 
aan Operation Bootstrap can work wonders 
— reservations where it is impossible to 
ine eae without Federal rellef, the increas- 

8 Berny believes. 

Mine Measure would authorize tax exemp- 
all on Indian reservations the same as were 
owed 3 Rico; it would authorize 
es to set up corporations em- 
oe to construct plants to sell or lease 
subj ustrial firms on a long-term basis, 
Tarsis to the approval of the Secretary of 
trib or. The plants could be built with 
al funds, Federal loans, or through com- 
loans to tribal corporations. 
‘ustries moving onto reservations would 
Bisse « complete exemption from Federal, 
and local taxes for 10 years, the right 
ae property eligible for depreciation 
a 5-year schedule, a deduction for 6 years 
any Federal tax in the amount equal to 
paid 8 the annual welfare payments 
p an Indian prior to his industrial em- 
ent. and Government aid in conduct- 
© on-the-job training for Indian em- 
Ployees, 
ï use contends that most Indians on re- 
rell eee gladly exchange a Government 
der Check for a weekly paycheck.” 
be 3 Bootstrap, Indian-style” would 
—— Step in the right direction. Training 
their ployment for the Indian people on 
el Own reservations could leud to the 
— of Federal relief program, could 
are their health and living conditions, 
5 re make them an economic asset instead 
economic lability, It deserves scrious 
eration, 


The Expanded Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
pbeaker, at the time General Eisen- 
States became President of the United 
iment in 1953, the National Govern- 
Year fru Collecting about $850 million a 
tie rom the Federal gasoline tax. It 

expending $550 million of that gas- 
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oline money on highway construction 
and diverting about $300 million to use 
for other purposes including foreign aid. 

President Eisenhower felt that all 
Federal gasoline revenues should go into 
building more, better, and safer roads for 
the motorists who pay the gasoline taxes. 
President Eisenhower recommended 
that be done. 

In the Republican Congress of 1954 
this was accomplished by Congress pro- 
yiding grants to the States for highway 
building purposes of $850 million a year 
or just about the amount of the gasoline 
tax revenues. 

The result was a substantial speedup 
in highway construction. 

But the President did not believe even 
this $300 million a year increase in road 
funds was enough to do the road build- 
ing job that must be done to provide the 
Nation’s growing millions of motorists 
the roads they require. 

THE EXPANDED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

Great as was the advance made in the 
first years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration in increasing highway building 
it was not great enough to satisfy the 
President's desire. He named a Commis- 
sion to study the highway problem—the 
Clay Commission. The Commission 


recommended the building of 37,000 


miles of the Interstate Defense High- 
way System into four-lane divided high- 
ways that would connect and serve 
nearly all cities of great population in 
the Nation. The Congress backed up 
the Commission’s recommendation. 

Under the leadership of Chairman 
Grorce Fauton, of Maryland, of the 
House Subcommittee on Highways, leg- 
islation was drafted and enacted to ful- 
fill the Commission’s recommendations. 

It is said, and I think correctly so, 
when this highway program is com- 
pleted in about 16 years the American 
motorist can drive from the Canadian 
border, north of Bangor, Maine, to the 
Mexican border, south of San Diego, 
Calif—a distance of about 4,000 miles— 
on a four-lane divided highway on 
which there is not a single road cross- 
ing or a single traffic light. 

The same freedom from cross traffic 
over four-lane divided highways will 
prevail on many other highways run- 
ning east and west and north and south 
across the Nation. 

Most cities will be bypassed, the roads 
going around and not through the towns. 

Instead of the $550 million a year 
spent in 1953 and previous years and the 
$850 million spent in 1954 and again in 
1955 on highways, the National Gov- 
ernment now is spending in excess of 
$3 billion a year on building more, wider 
and safer highways. This is in addition 
to what the States spend. 

WHO WILL PAY FOR THE ROADS? 


Who will pay the cost of these new 
roads? 

There has been some increase, of 
course, in the tax on gasoline and upon 
tires to finance this gigantic expanded 
highway program. 

The road program, however, in the 
long run will pay for itself. Everyone 
using these highways will escape great 
wear and tear on their tires and cars. 
They will be safeguarded from being in- 
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volved in accidents that usually involve 
expensive automobile repair bills and 
often even more costly doctor, hospital, 
and medical bills. 

Each year about 40,000 Americans are 
killed in traffic accidents. The Safety 
Council estimates that the four-lane di- 
vided highways with no cross traffic will 
cut these fatal accidents in half, Also, 
the motorists by traveling over wider 
and better alined highways will be able 
to bypass cities and will save much time 
in getting from place to place. 

ROADS PROGRAM HELPS PROSPERITY 

The great road program the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Congress 
has developed during the past few years 
also is playing an important part in 
keeping employment high, unemploy- 
ment down, and adding to the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

Tens of thousands of American work- 
ers are finding employment in helping 
to build the new and additional high- 
ways. 

In addition, other thousands obtain 
employment in the factories and busi- 
nesses engaged in supplying the mate- 
rials required in highway construction, 
such materials as cement, gravel, steel, 
lumber, and plywood. Still others gain 
work in factories engaged in producing 
roadbuilding equipment. Because of 
the highway program, there is less un- 
3 than there otherwise would 


As in all great adventures, everything 
has not gone in the enormous road - 
building program as expected. 

Too much emphasis, for one thing, has 
been given to taking care of big city 
needs first and letting the building of 
roads in rural sections go until later. 
The result has been that in the first 
years of the program too much money 
has gone into buying costly rights-of- 
way for highways and not enough into 
actual construction. Most of this, how- 
ever, is now behind us and we can ex- 
pect highway construction to go for- 
ward much more rapidly. 

How enormous this highway program 
really is can-be understood by a look 
at what the program is doing for our 
State of Washington, $ 

In 1953 and previous years Washing- 
ton State received about $8 million a 
year of Federal aid for highway build- 
ing. Under the first Eisenhower road 
program, started in 1954, Washington 
began receiving $12 million a year of 
Federal funds for roads. This year, and 
in the years ahead, Washington State 
will receive grants in excess of $50 mil- 
lion a year for highway building. Our 
State of Washington is receiving six 
times as much Federal money now for 
roads as it did a brief 7 years ago when 
President Eisenhower first came into 
office. Similar increases have been made 
to all other States. 


of construction. By 
greater safety of American 
be insured and ty and employ- 


prosperi 
ment will be kept at a high level. 
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Labor Bill Fight Leaves No Heroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the commentaries on the recent House 
action on labor reform legislation, the 
following article by Columnist Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the August 21 
edition of the Washington Post is one I 
wish to include in the Recorp under per- 
mission to extend remarks: 

LABOR BILL FIGHT Leaves No HEROES 


(By Marquis Childs) 

No matter what the final outcome in the 
dispute between House and Senate over 
labor reform legislation, the political wounds 
opened in thè Democratic Party will be long 
in healing. The result, it is generally agreed, 
has been to wiäen the split between the 
liberal-labor wing and the conservative 
southern wing of the party. 

A smouldering resentment remains, with 
the unhappy conviction that presidential 
ambitions took precedence over the welfare 
of the party. As to the welfare of the Na- 
tion, it was obscured by the fierce, knife- 
throwing factionalism that tore the House 
apart as the tough Landrum-Griffin bill was 


Politically speaking, it now appears that if 
a labor bill is finally adopted at this ses- 
sion—coming out of the Senate-House con- 
ference—the credit will go largely to Senator 
LYNDON B. JouHnson, the majority leader. 
To put it another way, the leading Demo- 
cratic presidential aspirant in the Senate, 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
will get at best a mark of passing on labor 
legislation. 

The suspicion is strong in the House that 
JoHNson planned it that way. If the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill, as approved by the Senate, 
had been matched by a moderate bill in the 
House, then Jack KENNEDY would properly 
have been identified as the father of labor 
reform. 

The suspicion of LYNDON JOHNSON goes to 
the fact that 17 of the 21 Democrats from 
Texas in the House voted for Landrum- 
Griffin. At the same time they were, in ef- 
fect voting against their leader, Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, who had staked his reputation and 
prestige on stopping the so-called tough bill 
and putting over the moderate Elliott bill. 
A switch of 15 votes would have killed 
Landrum-Griffin. Why, House Members who 
got badly battered in the fight are asking, 
could not the great and powerful LYNDON 
JOHNSON have exercised some authority with 
the delegation from his own State? 

It must be said, however, that opinion in 
Texas tends to be strongly antilabor, and the 
volume of mail pouring in on Texas Con- 
a was overwhelmingly for a strong 

If organized labor made just about every 
mistake that could be made, overplaying the 
hand in an outrageous way, the northern 
wing of the party with its strong labor ele- 
ment will nevertheless have at least a veto 
at next year's Democratic convention. The 
Republican-southern Democratic coalition 
with Texas in the vanguard, so ably led by 
Republican leader CHARLES HALLECK, has left 
an indelible mark, 

When the shouting of the victors has died 
down, the effect of this coalition on political 
fortunes next year may be more significant 
than an else to come out of the con- 
troversy. By their victory the Republicans 
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blunted an issue which in the past they have 
exploited to the hilt—the charge that or- 
ganized labor runs and dictates 
the kind of legislation that is to be passed. 

Not only President Eisenhower, who will 

not be running for office next year, but Vice 
President Nrxon, campaigning for the Presi- 
dency, and his closest allies in the Govern- 
ment did yeoman work for a victory that the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
claims as its own. Nrxon met wavering Re- 
publican Congressmen at breakfast on the 
morning of the test. His able and loyal lieu- 
tenant, Attorney General William Rogers, 
provided help in the big administration 
push. 
It may be, of course, that the crime and 
corruption exposed by the McClellan com- 
mittee had conditioned the public, including 
many trade union members, to accept what 
has been widely propagandized as a strong 
bill. But, quite possibly, there may be some 
early disillusion over just what has been 
achieved. 

The comment of James R. Hoffa of the 
Teamsters Union, target of the most violent 
feeling, should not be overlooked. Hoffa 
said that with only minor changes his union 
could live with the bill passed by the House. 

This bears out what Senator KENNEDY has 
been saying about the “tough” Landrum- 
Griffin bill. That is, that it will not sub- 
stantially affect the big, powerful labor 
unions such as the Auto Workers and the 
Teamsters. But it penalizes smaller unions 
and the task of organizing, particularly in 
the South, will be all but impossible. 

Perhaps, in ylew of this, the laurels of 
victory now being distributed will fade 
rather rapidly. By 1960 they may be as dust 
and ashes. 


The Nation’s Financial Troubles Similar 
to Those of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, thinking a suggestion from an 
able Michigan State senator—because 
the Nation's problem is similar—might 
give me an answer which would be help- 
ful here, I wrote to my home senator, the 
Honorable Edward Hutchinson, of Fenn- 
ville, Mich., who, for 13 consecutive years, 
has ably served the State, as both repre- 
sentative and senator, asking why Mich- 
igan, a prosperous industrial State, was 
in trouble financially. I received the 
following answer: 


THE SENATE, 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, August 13, 1959. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building; 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLARE; You have asked me why Mich- 
igan, a prosperous industrial State, is in its 
present financial difficulty. 

The reason is this: Michigan has not been 
living within its means. The present tax 
structure, unduly charged as a patchwork, is 
essentially geared to the State’s economy. 
When times are good and the economy ex- 
pands, so do the dollars of tax increase. 
When the economy contracts with recession, 
so do the dollars of tax decrease, 

The trouble in Michigan is that Governor 
Williams and his administration failed and 
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refused to reduce expenditures during the 
recent recession. He was directed to do so by 
the legislature but ignored the law. 

Now the legislature is called upon to exact 
more of the people's „ not alone to 
balance a new budget but to pay a deficit as 
well, 

To accomplish this purpose, Republican 
senators propose a penny increase in the use 
(sales) tax. House Democrats, in Michigan's 
divided legislature, insist on writing into our 
tax system the philosophy of an income tax. 
They want just a little—a foot in the door. 
Each side is strong enough to block action. 
Neither side is strong enough to take action, 

In Michigan, our economy is as fluctuating 
as automobile production. We need a stabil- 
ity in our tax revenues. Sensitive as our 
present tax structure is to the economy of 
the State, we would suffer even a greater 
feast or famine situation if our State reye- 
nues were tied to an income tax. 

The Federal income tax system has been 
made to work successfully, only because the 
Federal Government has unlimited consti- 
tutional borrowing power. Michigan has no 
constitutional power to borrow money. Its 
operation is wholly dependent on tax collec- 
tions. We Republicans maintain that 
changes in our tax system should be to pro- 
vide a greater stability of tax revenues, and a 
State income tax in any form would defeat 
that principle. 

Sincerely, 
Epwargp HUTCHINSON. 


Inter-American Development Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include copy of my news- 
letter which was released today. 
KEENOTES BY REPRESENTATIVE ELIZABETH KEE, 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

WasHIncaTon, August 24, 1959.—Qulte often 
Congress passes significant legislation which 
is largely if not completely ignored by the 
press and the public, A case in point is the 
Inter-American Development Bank which 
was recently created by Congress with a 
capitalization of $1 billion. 

The United States will provide $450 million 
of the capital. Latin American nations will 
provide $550 million and will be represented 
on the governing board. 

The significance of the new Bank lies in 
the fact that it marks an entirely new de- 
parture in our economic relationship with 
friendly nations to the south. Economic 
aid, in the form of direct grants and gifts, 
are to be played down, Instead, our Latin 
neighbors will look to the new Bank for loans 
to provide the capital necessary for eco- 
nomic development. 

The United States is prone to forget just 
how important Latin America is to this 
country. Trade between the two areas runs 
into the hundreds of millons each year. 
Also, it is important to our national security 
to make sure that Communist regimes do not 
gain a foothold in the Western Hemisphere. 

All of our neighbors to the south, with the 
Possible exception of Mexico, are experienc- 
ing dangerous economic difficulties. All of 
them need to expand trade and to speed up 
industrial development. The United States 
cannot provide all of the capital that is 
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needed. Eren if we could, it would not be 
good policy to do so. The countries them- 
selves need to feel they have a vital stake 
in their own developmet programs. 

The new Bank will fill this great need, 
It is going to be a businesslike operation. 
Borrowing nations will have to come up 
with sound programs which bank officials 
can accept as haying a good chance of 
paying off. 

This is a cooperative venture. Direct 
grants or gifts are too one sided to be com- 
pletly effective. 

This shift of emphasis in our economic 
aid program in Latin America is significant. 
I hope it will point the way to a gradual 
elimination of the economic aid program on 
the present basis. 

Also, this year Congress approved another 
far reaching international financing plan 
which attracted very little attention. This 
was the International Development Associa- 
tion which is to be an adjunct of the World 
Bank. 

It is hoped this new Bank can put to use- 
ful, productive work much of the 83 bil- 
lions in foreign currency which the United 
States has acquired since the end of the war. 
It would work like this: Country X applies 
to the World Bank for a loan of $50 million. 
The World Bank feels it cannot loan but 
$30 million. The new organization would 
then make a secondary loan of $20 million, 
almost all in foreign currency of various 
Kinds which can be used to buy materials 
in all parts of the world. 

The new organization should make it pos- 
sible for the World Bank to greatly step up 
its operations. And the more the Bank can 
loan, the less will be the need for direct 
grants of money by the United States to un- 
derdeveloped nations struggling to build a 
sound economy. 

The people are getting tired of Congress 
voting billions each year for gifts to foreign 
countries. The new loan p: offer a 
sound, workable alternative zat they should 
be much more successful, It puts our eco- 
nomic relations on a sound, businesslike 
basis and should in the long run help end 
the annual drain on our Treasury. 


We've Done This Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s outstanding correspondents, 
Ernest K. Lindley, has made an excellent 
summaton of his findings in Asia during 
his recent tour. While many individuals 
are looking at minute details of a par- 
ticular program in a particular country, 
Mr. Lindley has brought into focus some 
of the fundamental accomplishments not 
only of our own program but of the 
activities of the Asians themselves. I 
am happy to insert his column that ap- 
Pears in the magazine Newsweek for 
August 24, 1959: 

We've Done THIS RIGHT 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

The favorable turn of the tide in free Asia 
is not due exclusively to reaction against the 
Communist policies and deeds which I cited 
last week. Side by side with more realism 
about the Communists I found on my recent 
tour a better understanding of American 
Purposes and, more widely than before, 
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friendly attitudes toward us. In talks with 
Asians from one end of the continent to the 
other I sought the reasons for this. Some 
are rather general, a few specific. Among 
the more important: 

1. Time and experience have gradually 
convinced many doubting Asians that Amer- 
ican policy really is anti-imperial, that it 
sincerely seeks to help the free peoples of 
Asia preserve their Independence and achieve 
a better life. For a time many Asians tended 
to lump us with their former European mas- 
ters. Increasingly, they have come to see 
us as a distinct breed (however, Asian feel- 
ings about Europeans, have been improved 
by Britain’s enlightened colony-into-com- 
monwealth policy and, recently, by the free 
choice that De Gaulle gave the French colo- 
nies). There is also less of a tendency to 
regard American, capitalism as a form of im- 
perialism. Most Asian governments now 
want the help of American private capital 
and management, although not all have 
taken the steps necessary to attract them. 

2. Our policy of extending economic and 
technical aid, with no political strings at- 
tached, to the neutralist countries has im- 
proved their attitude toward us. 

3. Year by year, there are more Asians who 
have had part of their education or training 
in the United States or under American 
guidance in their own countries. There are 
now scores of thousands of them— military 
officers, public-health experts, agricultural 
specialists, teachers, all manner of occupa- 
tions, Overwhelmingly—a few go sour— 
they are friendly to us and give others a 
sympathetic view of America, 

4. With the passage of time and the com- 
pletion of some projects which took several 
years, the results of our economic-asid pro- 
gram are more visible and more widely ap- 
preciated. We have made mistakes (I will 
discuss these in a later column) but overall 
our aid program is a success. 

5. Our defensive alliances and military- 
aid program have helped to generate confi- 
dence and stability, especially in the front- 
line countries. Generally there is a good, 
comradely relationship between Asian of- 
ficers and the Americans who work with 
them. SEATO is increasingly valued even 
in some of the nations which for various 
reasons have not joined. 

6. We further reassured our friends by 
two actions last year: Sending troops into 
Lebanon and supporting Nationalist China 
in the Red assault on the offshore islands. 
Our Asian allies sometimes wonder whether 
we will come when needed. Evidence that 
we will bolsters them. They find reassur- 
ance also in the SEATO military exercises, 
in which Western forces take part. 


7, Our refusal to recognize the Peking 


regime is paying better dividends, now that 
the commune system and Tibet have shocked 
so many formerly neutralist Asians. 

8. Many more individual Americans and 
Asians have come to know and like each 
other. Most Asians like American informal- 
ity. Americans find that most Asians, when 
approached as equals and in a friendly way, 
respond cordially. Gradually we have built 
up a corps of people who understand the 
various Asian peoples and have won their 
confidence. Officially we are well repre- 
sented. We have sent some misfits in the 
past and undoubtedly have some in Asia 
now. But on this last tour I encountered 
only a few and they were in minor posts. 
With two exceptions—one a gifted and re- 
spected semipro, Elisworth Bunker, in In- 
dia—every American Ambassador in Asia is 
a career Officer. In some places a politician 
with a flair for public relations might do 
better than a professional diplomat. But 
we have a competent lot of Ambassadors in 
Asia, and some are very, very good. USIS 
has many very capable and experienced men, 
and I was favorably impressed with scores 
of other official Americans I met. 
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It is time to discard the ugly fiction that 
we have bungied in Asia. We have made 
mistakes but, on the whole, our policies are 
sound, reasonably well . and pro- 
ductive of heartening resul 


A Time for Maturity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
message on individual responsibility was 
delivered by the president of one of the 
leading educational institutions in Ten- 
nessee, David Lipscomb College, to the 
graduating class of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, in Nashville, Tenn., a 
few days ago. Under leave grantéd to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
including an editorial from the Nashville 
Banner which contains excerpts from Dr. 
Athens Clay Pullias’ challenging ad- 
dress, I believe each Member of Con- 
gress will want to read the editorial, and 
it follows: 

A TIME ron MATURITY 

Human progress is the sum of individual 
achievement, the contributions of men 
measuring with mind and heart and hand to 
the challenge of individual responsibility; 
not herded as sheep, or goaded by collectiv- 
ists, into a pattern of intellectual conformity 
called mass thinking. 

That vital concept of individual responsi- 
bility was the timely message of Athens Clay 
Pulllas, president of David Lipscomb College, 
addressing the Peabody College graduating 
class—the warning that when individualism 
is in peril the future welfare of mankind is 
endangered, and that the only answer to this 
threat is mental and spiritual maturity. 

One could note that it was that maturity 
of great minds that grasped the realities of 
individual worth and dignity—and of that 
principle founded a system of government 

unalienable rights. It accented 
the freedoms which brought into existence 
great institutions to enhance, by individual 
preparation and opportunities, the better- 
ment of all mankind. And again, this age is 
the beneficiary of its labors. 

Yet, as Mr. Pulias warned, in spite of this: 
“c of our time have led to a breakup 
of the foundation of values—including the 
moral and the ethical. A worldwide atmos- 
pane of fear prevails * * * (and) finally 

and most serious is the threatened destruc- 
tion of the individual by the State, the ma- 
chine, the organization and general spirit of 
collectivism in our time. The individual is 
in peril." 

That individual being is the basic unit in 
society. Achievements of the past and the 
threats to our future have meaning only in 
terms of the individual. The meaning of life 
itsell—as he eloquently pointed out—is 
centered in the individual person, not in the 
state, or in some unfeeling social 
tion. “A nation makes war—but it is the 
individual boy who dies, and a lonely mother 
who weeps over his grave.“ 

Every forward step by the human family 
in the long and painful climb out of the 
darkness toward the light has been taken 
by developing and freeing the individual 
person. 

As he said, the most serious threat in mod- 
ern life is that of destroying the dignity and 
value of the individual person, In the to- 
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talltartan state this destruction ls accom- 
plished directly by force; in the Western 
World it may come by more subtle proc- 
esses—including the pressure for conformity, 
the leveling power of the group, the highly 
touted mass thinking. 

“The only power which can save the in- 
dividual from this destruction is for him 
to become the quality of person who can live 
with distinct purpose—free, strong, and 
fearless—at home with self, fellow man, and 
God * © a mature person. 

“Such a person can freely work together 
with other people of good will to promote 
the general welfare of mankind and the 
glory of man's Creator. But he will do so 
of his own free will and choice, not under 
the lash of group control,” 
> That is the challenge to individuals in a 

free land—a message comporting with the 
ancient and fundamental spirit of America. 
It honors a creed founded in conscience 
which only the exchange of birthright for a 
mess of material pottage could disestablish. 


Khrushchev Attacks Laos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no accident that the Com- 
munists are stepping up their timetable 
of conquest in southeast Asia along with 
the Khrushchev visit to the United 
States. The facts in the following ar- 
ticle should startle us into a realization 
ra the real purpose of the Khrushchev 
visit; 


FLOWERS FOR THE Host 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

Nikita 8. Khrushchey has now followed 

his acceptance of the President's invitation 
to the White House with an open display 
of contempt for his future host. 
There is no other way to read the new 
Communist aggression In Laos. The situ- 
ation there can become very serious, indeed, 
touching off another Far Eastern crisis of 
Quemoy-like intensity. If the Communist 
aggression is not repelled, moreover, all 
the neighboring countries—South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Thalland—will at once find 
themselves in danger. 

Nonetheless, the indication of Khru- 
shehev's contempt for President Elsenhower 
and the Nation he leads is probably the moat 
disturbing feature of the very disturbing 
Lao trouble. On this point, the facts speak 
for themselves. 

In brief, the President’s announcement of 
the coming Khrushchey visit was made on 
August 3. Very nearly simultaneously, the 
attack on Laos began. The attack took the 
form of border crossings from Communist 
North Vietnam into Laos by Communist in- 
filtration units trained and armed for the 
8 by the North Vietnamese. Such ob- 


dated. Yet the major border crossings 
cortainly began after Khbrushchey's mid. 17 
acceptance of the President's invitation, even 


before the Public ane 


nouncement, 

The timing of this Opening of the attack 
on Laos is bly significant. Yet a 
good many people in thle ly wish- 
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still trying to escape the meaning of this 
timing of the Laos attack. “It is Peking’s 
enterprise, not Moscow's,” they argue, 

On this point, too, however, the facts 
speak for themselves. The attack on Laos 
was hardly underway, when Khrushchey 
received the organizer of the attack, the 
North Vietnamese Communist boss, Ho Chih 
Minh, for an extended state visit in Moscow. 

While Ho was in Moscow, an obviously 
planned series of statements was issued. 
First, Ho's government in Hanoi blamed the 
trouble in Laos on the presence of a 150-man 
American mission to train the small Lao 
army. Then Mao Tse-tung's government in 
Peking virtually threatened war unless the 
U.S. military bases in Laos were instanta- 
neously abolished. Finally Khrushchey's own 
Government in Moscow spoke out in clear 
terms, refraining from direct denunciation 
of the United States, but strongly support- 
ing the North Vietnamese-Chinese Com- 
munist position in Laos. 

From these facts, it may be possible to 
argue that the prime impulse for the attack 
on Laos came from Mao Tse-tung. But 
whoever was the prime mover, it is certainly 
not possible to argue that Khrushchey was 
anything but a knowing, willing accomplice 
in the Lao enterprise. The Ho visit to 
Moscow and the subsequent Moscow state- 
ment are the clearest proofs of Khrushchey’s 
active complicity. 

Ehrushchev’s purposes can be variously 
interpreted. The Communist interpretation 
was given by a high oficial who told this 
reporter, It's the old tactic of the carrot 
and the stick.” (When asked what was the 
carrot, he replied, “Why the Khrushchey 
visit"—which seems an unattractive sort of 
carrot.) 

Khrushchey’s aim perhaps is to extract 
from the President in the White House new 
terms for Asia as well as new terms for Ber- 
lin, In this, it must be added, Khrushchey 
is likely to have the indirect help of the 
British and Canadian Governments. Both 
are not merely summit-drunken but fixed 
in their idea as well that everything in Asia 
will be rapidiy fixed up if we are just a 
Uttle nice to Mao Tse-tung. 

In any case the contrast between this time 
and last time is horrifyingly strong. Last 
time Khrushchev talked with the President 
of the United States, in 1954, he paid for 
his ticket of admission with the liberation 
of Austria and the dramatic though tempo- 
rary restoration of normal relations with 
Yugoslavia. This time, crude threats to 
Berlin paid for the ticket; and as soon as 
the ticket was in Khrushchev's pocket, Laos 
was attacked. 

No one who is not absolutely flannelhead- 
ed can sce in this pattern anything but a 
display of the most profound, unalloyed and 
arrogant contempt. Whatever its sources, 
Khrushchev's contempt is a desperately ser- 
fous political phenomenon. The sources 
need urgent investigation, But no search 
for sources is afoot, no doubt because care- 
ful search would reveal a distinguished soap 
manufacturer pouring out soft soap, which 
is still constricting the American defense 
efforts 2 years after the sputnik, under strin- 
gent ordera from budget-obsessed higher 
authority. 


Reply to the Carey Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted, I Place in the RECORD 


/ 


August 24 


& copy of my reply to the form letter sent 
to many Members of Congress by Mr. 
James B. Carey last week: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. August 24, 1959, 
James B. Carry, 
President, IVERMW, 
Washington, D.C. ’ 

Dear Sm: I have your letter of August 18 
regarding my vote for the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, H.R. 8400. You do not like my vote on 
that bill and, of course, I take no exception 
to your so advising me. 

I take strong exception, however, to your 
Suggestions that I voted to punish or re- 
press or weaken all labor. unions, or that I 
yielded to pressure from any business organ- 
ization, Those suggestions have no basis in 
fact. 

My vote was determined by my own Judg- 
ment, exercised in the light of my own con- 
science as to what was needed to protect the 
public and particularly union members and 
thelr families and small business against 
such abuses of power, whether by manago- 
ment or union officials, as have been exposed 
in various committee hearings. The fore- 
going statement has special importance in 
connection with the provisions in H.R. 8400 
which relate to the Bill of Rights, organiza- 
tional picketing, secondary boycotts, ho 
cargo, and no man’s land. Enactment of 
H.R. 8400 will not, in my judgment, inter- 
fere with any legitimate union activity of 
which I have been Informed. 

You may be sure that I studied the effects 
of H.R. 8400 before I decided how to vote 
upon it. In that process I carefully con- 
sidered the views of all who had written to 
or talked with me about abuses of power 
by either labor officials or management, and 
I talked with union officials and everyone 
else who came in to discuss H.R. 8400. Some 
union members who live in my district think 
that H.R. 8400 docs not go far enough to 
Protect them against loss of their union 
cards—and that means their livelihood— 
without a fair hearing. 

Many union members and their familles 
live in my district and you may be sure I ad- 
vised union officials who had talked with me 
as to how I would vote. : 

Members of unions in my district are good 
citizens, They will resent and reject, as do 
I, your notion that if unions are to be 
strong, their officials must be allowed to con- 
tinue abuses of power of the kind which 
H.R. 8400 secks to prevent. 

Taken as a whole, your letter confirms the 
need for legislation such as H.R. 8400. 

Yours truly, 
Jon H. Rar, 
Member of Congress. 


A Story of a Good Samaritan in the U.S, 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, an incl- 
dent has been called to my attention 
which warrants recognition. 

Last January the wife and four chil- 
dren of T. Sgt. Roy G. Cauthern were 
en route through the South Plains area 
of Texas to join Sergeant Cauthern in 
Seattle, Wash. On January 18 Mrs. 
Cauthern and her children were in an 
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automobile accident. Mrs. Cauthern was 
hospitalized at the base hospital at Reese 
Air Force Base, Lubbock, Tex. 

Maj, John W. Arnett, base administra- 
tive officer at Reese, learned of the pre- 
dicament of the mother and four chil- 
f en, and he and Mrs. Arnett took the 

Our children, ranging in age from 1 
year up, into their home and clothed 
them, fed them, and kept them together 
3 the airman was able to obtain 
eave and come to Reese Air Force Base. 
ane Arnetts have a couple of young- 
TS of their own, but they insisted upon 
ing the four Cauthern children to- 
cb as feeling that this would contrib- 
a to their welfare and to the con- 

8 of the mother in the hospital. 

oar Makes one feel good to know that 
have people in our country and in the 
the Services who have not forgotten 
old virtues of thoughtfulness and 
which It is good to live in a country 
Nett Produces people like Major Ar- 
ter and his wife. I quote in part a let- 
pc &ppreciation written through Ser- 
tenant nern commander to Lieu- 
ren colonel Mays and to Maj. John 


DETACHMENT 1, 
14TH AVIATION DEPOT SQUADRON, 
= U.S. Am Force, APO 942, 
8 y eattle, Wash., March 12,1959. 
70 lect: Letter of appreciation. 
3 der, Detachment 1, 14th Avia- 


we Depot Squadron, APO 942, Seattle; 
a I wish to express my appreciation to 


commander, Reese Air Force Base, to 
Lieutenant Colonel Mays, base hospital 
administrati to Maj. John W. Arnett, base 
bass tive officer, to Captain Range, 
of hospital, and to the other personnel 
8 Air Force Base for the hospitality 
my stowed to my family, and to me, when 
bs © was injured on January 18, 1959, 
at m. en route to Seattle, Wash., to join me 
5 Ting sc assignment, 
i or Arnett's taking my children into 
— until I arrived and until my wife 
e 5 en Lieutenant Colonel Mays 
i eeting me at the hospital, Major 
— d Offering me the use of his private 
Personal dne St Reese Air Force Base, his 
of my 4 coordination of the rescheduling 
and the unde MATS’ flight out of Seattle, 
while 1 many other courtesies shown to me 
treat was at Reese Air Force Base was 
only rey tI nad Previously thought reserved 
3 ig very high-ranking officers. 
in the Fi ioe me a sense of pride in being 
the Force to have been associated with 
the commander, Reese Air Force Base, and 
Personnel of his command. 
Ror G. CAUTHERN, 
4F 14034171, Technical Staf Sergeant, 
Detachment 1, 14 Aviation Depot 
Squadron. 


Mr. Carey’s Contribution—Arrogant—and 
Stupid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include editorials from the August 
21, 1959, editions of the Washington Post 
and the Washington Evening Star, re- 
spectively, which represent both a liberal 
and conservative journalistic appraise- 
ment of James B. Carey’s threatening 
letter to the Members of Congress who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill: 

From the Washington Post, Aug. 21, 1959] 

Mu. Carzy’s CONTRIBUTION 


James B. Carey's letter to the 134 Republi- 
can and 95 Democrats who voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was obviously written in anger 
and ignorance. His anger can be under- 
stood, but, as president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers and a vice president of the AFL- 
CIO, he should have been aware of how Con- 
gressmen respond to threats or anything sug- 
gesting threats. His naivete on this point 
may serve to stiffen the labor reform bill 
that the conference committee is hammering 
out and may swing dozens of yotes to that 
measure in the final test. 

Mr. Carey might have learned a lesson 
from the gas lobby, the utilities lobby, or 
Ambassador Hanthara, who represented Ja- 
pan in Washington during the twenties. 
Ambassador Hanihara and the Coolidge ad- 
ministration were eager to dissuade Congress 
from enacting a Japanese-exclusion law, and 
they seemed to have a good chance of doing 
so until the Ambassador inadvertently re- 
ferred, in a letter to Secretary of State 
Hughes, to the “grave consequences” which 
such a Jaw would bring about in the rela- 


_ tions between Japan and the United States. 


The Ambassador was merely forecasting what 
did in fact happen, but his words were in- 
terpreted as a threat and Congress voted the 
exclusion law almost unanimously. 

It makes little difference whether Mr. 
Carey deliberately sought to intimidate 
Members of the House. His letter had a 
ring of arrogance that irritated friends as 
well as foes of labor. It marked for political 
liquidation all legislators who did not bow 
to the dictates of the unions on this Issue 
regardless of how well they may have served 
their districts and the country in general. 
Such a crude and tactless challenge almost 
forces Congressmen who voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill to stand by it in order to 
prove their independence. And many citi- 
zens may be expected to cite the letter as 
confirmaiton of their belief that labor is 
riding too high. : 

Of course none of this is cause for a puni- 
tive attitude on the part of the conference 
committee, If there is reason, as we think 
there is, to modify some provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill so as to avoid unjust 
restrictions on union organization in certain 
areas, Mr, Carey's offensive behavior ought to 
make no difference. But the inevitable re- 
sult of his bluster—perhaps intended to im- 
press members of his union—is to make ob- 
jective consideration of the labor bill far 
more difficult. 


From the Washington Star, Aug. 21, 1959] 
ARROGANT—AND STUPID 


It is an arrogant exercise in attempted 
intimidation that is contained in the letter 
from James B. Carey, AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and head of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers to 
the 303 House Members who voted for the 
Landrum-Grimn labor reform bill. Mr. 
Carey promises (threatens) that we shall 
do all in our power“ to see that political 
retribution comes to those who so voted. 

Obviously, Mr. Carey overlooks first of all 
the fact that approval of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill in the House reflected a strong and 
deep public sentiment in favor of some re- 
straint upon the labor racketeering and cor- 
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. FARE Rats Bente revealed so clearly in 
recent mon apparently he overlooks 
also the likelihood that public 8 “at 
the ballot box” is very apt to end up on the 
side of those who are target of such heavy- 
handed efforts at political blackmail, Mr. 
Carey’s letter will do no good for organized 
labor, and may punish his friends in Con- 
gress (as well as those whom he threatens) 
by picturing them as bending to his will by 
voting the right way.” 


White House Issues Text on Flag of the 
United States of America, Its Use and 
Background, Issued in Connection With 
Proclamation by President Eisenhower 
on Admission of Hawaii as the 50th 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a statement issued Friday, Au- 
gust 21, 1959, by the White House giving 
the background history of the flag of the 
United States of America. This official 
statement was issued in connection with 
the addition of the 50th star to the flag 
of the United States on the official ad- 
mission of Hawaii as the 50th State of 
the Union, 

This statement is so informative and 
pertinent to the development of the flag 
of the United States as the symbol of 
our beloved Nation now that two addi- 
tinal stars have been added to the blue 
background of our national emblem on 
account of the admission of both Alaska 
and Hawaii as the 49th and 50th States, 
respectively, that I am sure the within 
text, as issued by the White House will 
not only be of interest but of historical 
value to all Americans. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to all interested that they obtain copies 
of Public Law 829 of the 77th Congress 
and Public Laws 107 and 396 of the 83d 
Congress. These, I am informed, may be 
obtained from the Goyernment Printing 
Office. 

Werre Hover Text on Frac Lists Irs Uss 
AND BACKGROUND 

(Text of a statement issued Friday by 
the White House giving background on the 
history of the flag. The statement was is- 
sued in connection with the addition of a 
50th star to the flag on the admission of 
Hawaii us a State.) 

THE NATIONAL FLAG 


In connection with the admission of 
Hawall as a State of the Union, the Presi- 
dent today issued an Executive order add- 
ing the 50th star to the Union of the flag. 
The new flag will supersede the 49-star flag 
which was preseribed on the admission of 
Alaska as a State of the Union. 

By law, the new 60-star flag will become 
the official flag of the United States on July 
4, 1960, the birthday of the Union. Display 
of the new flag before that time would be 
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improper. However, it would not be Im- 
proper to display the 48-star flag or the 49- 
star flag after that date; with limited excep- 
tions agencies of the Federal Government 
will continue to display the 48-star flag and 
the 49-star flag so long as they remain in 
good condition and until existing stocks of 
unused flags are exhausted. It is appro- 
priate for all citizens to do the same, 

Following is certain information with re- 
spect to the historical and symbolic aspects 
of the national flag: 

History of national flag ` 

Before we became a Nation, our land knew 
many flags. Long ago, the Norsemen probed 
our coastal waters sailing under the banner 
of the black raven. Columbus carried a 
Spanish flag across the seas. The Pilgrims 
carried the flag of Great Britain. The Dutch 
colonists brought their striped flag to New 
Amsterdam. The French explored the con- 
tinent under the royal fleur-de-lis. .Each 
native Indian tribe had its own totem and 
insignia. Immigrants of every race and 
nationality, in seeking a new allegiance, have 
brought their of loyalty to our 
shores 


During our Revolution, various banners 
were used by the not-yet-united colonies. 
A green pine tree with the motto, An appeal 
to Heaven,” was popular with our young 
navy. The rattlesnake'’s warning “Don't 
tread on me,” was displayed by aroused col- 
onists along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Moultrie liberty flag, a large blue banner 
with a white crescent in the upper corner, 
rallied the defenders of Charleston, S. C., in 
1776. The Bunker Hill flag was a blue ban- 
ner with a white canton filled with a red 
cross and a small green pine. The flag of the 
maritime colony of Rhode Island bore a blue 
anchor under the word “Hope.” Strikingly 
similar to the Stars and stripes was the flag 
carried by the Green Mountain Boys of Ver- 
mont at the Battle of Bennington on August 
16, 1777. 

When Washington took command of the 
Continental Army at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1776, he stood under the Grand Union Flag 
which continued to show a dependence upon 
Great Britain. The canton of this flag was 
filled with the crosses of St. George (Eng- 
land) and St. Andrew (Scotland). 

The first Stars and Stripes was created 
by the Continental Congress on June 14, 
1777. This date is now observed nationally 
as Flag Day. 

In this flag the 13 stars, representing a 
constellation, were arranged in a variety of 
designs. The most popular—with the stars 
in a circle so that no State could claim 
precedence over another—is known as the 
Betsy Ross flag, in honor of the seamstress 
who is supposed to have sewn the first one. 

As the American frontier expanded, two 
new States were added to the Union, and 
these were incorporated into the flag. This 
meant that 2 stars and 2 stripes were added 
to the dcsign—mnoking a total of 15 each. 
Tt was this flag that withstood enemy bom- 
bardment at Fort McHenry, Md., September 
13-14, 1814, and inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Later, when other States were added to the 
Union, the Congress, feeling that more 
stripes would blur the basic design, returned 
to the original 13 red and white stripes. 

Since 1818, each nom State has brought a 


The 50 States and the da 
into the Union: es: O8 theteientry 
Alabama, December 14, 1818. 
Alaska, January 3, 1959. 
Arizona, February 14, 1912. 
Arkansas, June 15, 1836. 
Caltfornia, September 9, 1850. 
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Colorado, August 1, 1876. 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 
Delaware, December 7, 1787. 
Florida, March 3, 1845. 
Georgia, January 2, 1788. 
Hawail, August 21, 1959. 
Idaho, July 3, 1890. 
Illinois, December 3, 1818. 
Indiana, December 11, 1816. 
Towa, December 28, 1846. 
Karsas, January 29, 1861. 
Kentucky, June 1, 1792. 
Louisiana, April 30, 1812. 
Maine, March 15, 1820. 
Maryland, April 28, 1788. 
Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 
Michigan, January 26, 1837. 
Minnesota, May 11, 1858. 
Mississipp!, December 10, 1817. 
- Missouri, August 10, 1821. 
Montana, November 8, 1889. 
Nebraska, March 1, 1867. 
Nevada, October 31, 1864. 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 
New Jersey, December 18, 1787, 
New Mexico, January 6, 1912. 
New York, July 26, 1788. 
North Carolina, November 21, 1789. 
North Dakota, November 2, 1889. 
Ohio, March 1, 1803. 
Oklahoma, November 16, 1907. 
Oregon, February 14, 1859. 
Pennsylvania, December 12. 1787. 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 
South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 
South Dakota, November 2, 1889. 
Tennessee, June 1, 1798. 
Texas, December 29, 1845. 
Utah, January 4, 1896. 
Vermont, March 4, 1791. 
Virginia, June 25, 1788. 
Washington, November 11, 1889. 
West Virginia, June 20, 1863, 
Wisconsin, May 29, 1848. 
Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 
Customs and usage as to flag oj the 
United States 
Laws haye been written to govern the dis- 
play of the flag and to insure a proper re- 
spect for it. Custom has decreed certain oth- 
er obseryances in regard to its use. As a 
symbol of the Nation, standing for our herit- 
age of liberty and justice, the flag is natu- 
rally held in highest honor by all citizens. 
In recent years, the Congress of the United 
States of America has drawn together “The 
existing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag.“ These can be 
found in Public Law 829 of the 77th Con- 
gress and in Public Laws 107 and 398 of the 
83d Congress, Coples may be obtained from 
the Government Printing Office. 


Cash en the Barrelhead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24,1959 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, as 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of August 24, 1959, should make 
interesting reading for all concerned: 
Carry NOTE TO LEGISLATORS Recatus Lewis’ 

Soma 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasuincron, August 23.—When the labor 
union bosses raise money to contribute to 
the campaigns of Members of Congress, must 
those who are elected disregard thelr per- 
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sonal convictions on the merits of proposed 
laws and do the bidding of the groups that 
furnished the funds? This issue seems to 
have been projected by James B. Carey, one 
of the top leaders of the AFL-CIO, whose re- 
cent letter to Members of Congress has 
Caused a stir. He expresses gratitude to 
those who voted as labor wanted and wrote 
in bitter sarcasm to those who, having ac- 
cepted campaign contributions from labor 
interests, voted against their wishes on the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 3 

Mr. Carey threatens reprisals at the ballot 
box and apparently the labor unions will 
withhold contributions next time from those 
Members of Congress who refused to consider 
@ Campaign contribution as a bribe. 

JOHN L. LEwis' VIEWS 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Carey’s 
letters to Members of Congress. He should 
not be criticized as being alone in his view- 
point. For what he hos written is in line 
with CIO policy for years, Indeed, John L. 
Lewis, while active in the CIO, was char- 
acteristically frank about the meaning of a 
contribution from laboring men to the cam- 
paigns of candidates for office. 

When the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, having accepted big contributions 
from labor unions for his 1936 campaign. said 
in the midst of a strike in 1937 something 
that the labor union leaders didn’t like, Mr. 
Lewis declared publicly: 

“It iu behooves one who has supped at 
labor’s table and who has been sheltered in 
labor's house to curse with equal feryor and 
fine impartiality both labor and Its adver- 
sarles when they become locked in deadly 
embrace.” 

PAID CASH FOR FAVORS 


In a biography of Mr, Lewis written by 
Saul D. Alinsky and published in 1949 by 
G. P. Putnam & Sons, the author tells of an 
interview with the labor leader during the 
Roosevelt regime. Mr. Lewis is quoted as 
having said: 

“Everybody says I want my pound of flesh. 
that I gave Mr. Roosevelt $500,000 for his 
1936 campaign, and I want quid pro quo. 
The United Mine Workers and the CIO 
have paid cash on the barrel for every piece 
of legislation that we have gotten. 

“We have the Wagner Act. The Wagner 
Act cost us many dollars in contributions 
which the United Mine Workers have made 
to the Roosevelt administration with the ex- 
plicit understanding of a quid pro quo for 
labor. These contributions far exceed the 
notions held by the general public or the 
press. Is any one fool enough to believe for 
one instant that we gave this money to 
Roosevelt because we were spellbound by his 
voice? It Is common knowledge that we 
spent approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars in the 1936 campaign, And you 
might be interested to know that the $500,- 
000 direct contribution wasn't my price, put 
was the figure named by the White House, 
and I was given approximately 48 hours to 
get that money. 

~ OTHER EXPENDITURES 

“Certainly there was a quid pro quo—the 
right for labor to organize. But there was 
more than that. The sums we spent in 1936 
were not only cash contributions that were 
made to the Democratic Party, but also were 
money expended in terms of salarics for or- 
ganizers and other personnel who worked 
Tull time organizing and electioncering for 
Roosevelt. Radio time purchased, billboards, 
handbills, literature and all other parapher- 
nalla that are part and parcel of the process 
of being elected President of the United 
States didn’t come gratis.” 

The same interview reveals that in 1938 
when the tensions between Mr, Lewis and 
Mr. Roosevelt had eased off somewhat and 
the Democratic President was trying in pri- 
mary contests to “purge” certain Southern 
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Democratic Senators who appeared also to be 
antllabor, the United Mine Workers chief 
rendered a helping hand. Again Mr. Lewis is 
quoted in the Saul Alinsky book as follows: 

“Where did the money come from that 
Frenklin D. Roosevelt siphoned into those 
Southern States to try to bolster up the 
fight against the anti-New Deal Senators? 
Where did the money come from? 

MINERS. PAID 

Tu tell you where it came from, Right 
here, from the coffers of the United Mine 
Workers of America. It came by request of 
the President of the United States through 
due of his trusted alds. You tell this to the 
President, and if he questions it, and I’m 

that he will not, you may inform 
the President that I am perfectly willing to 
name names and sums, chapter and verse, 
to satisfy any slight amnesia that there 
See be on this particular issue. 

“You ask me for gratitude in terms of an 
Administration that we have lterally poured 
ur life's blood into Supporting. You won- 

er that I do not express the feeling that 
2 should have for a great champion of 
i bor, Isay that labor's champion has to a 
sane extent here been a bought and paid 
‘is Proposition. There is nothing we should 
b Grateful for when we paid cash on the 
Arrelhead at the price demanded for it.” 
PHILOSOPHY UNCHANGED 
8 the philosophy of the money raisers 
th bor's ranks hasn't changed much in 
© last 20 years since John L. Lewis spoke. 
ts the 1958 congressional campaign when 
ee labor unions boasted that a majority 
the House of Representatives was elected 
2 igh their help; the Federal records show 
Bic atively small sum was contributed. 
to pants were, howover, donated largely 
—.— tate organizations which do not come 
er the Federal laws requiring the report- 
. — contributions. Tt is estimated that 
Much approximately $10 million. 
of it was spent to uphold laws com- 


€ workers to ights 
and join : forego their civil rig 


Soviet Line Unchanged in 12 Years, 
Healy Finds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Ber BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
om 1 57 extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ticle include the fourth in series of ar- 
of th Written by George W. Healy, editor 
who € New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
on his sompanied Vice President Nrxon 
D recent trip to the Soviet Union: 

om the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
Bo yune, Aug. 12, 1059} 

Pan UNCHANGED IN 12 Years, HEALY 

Bee ERRENBURG-KURUSHCHEV 

ATEMENTS 

SER (By George W. Henly, Jr.) 

W. — The Soviet line regardin 
8 ot 8 as my sd 
chan 8 is concerned, hasn't 

8 since shortly after World War II. 
ou th e end of that war, Iya Ehrenburg 
e editor of Izvestia, one of the two 
eb ul official organs of the Soviet Govern- 
and Communist Party. The editor's 


chair now is held b 
the son-in-law 
S. Kh chee. 7 of Nikita 
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Mr. Ehrenburg. on official invitation, vis- 
ited the United States, One of his stops was 
New Orleans. 

RAPS ADVERTISERS 


Driving one day he noticed several bill- 
boards on which were war messages spon- 
sored by various advertisers. 

“You shouldn't do a think like that,” said 
he. “Think of letting some capitalist adver- 
tiser run a message for the government. It's 

ceful.” 

“How would you do it?” I asked. 

“We would put up our own government 
billboards,” said he. “Why ask people to 
buy war bonds or join the Marines? Tell 
them what to do.“ 

My brief conversation with Mr. Khru- 
shchev at the U.S. exhibition in Moscow 
was reminiscent of the conversation with 
Ehrenburg a dozen years earller. 

HEALY MEETS NIKITA 


Vice President Ricnann M. Nrxon and Mr. 
Khrushchev had argued and debated in the 
modern home. Then they had exchanged 
pleasantries in the formal opening of the 
exhibition, 

After the formal opening, the Soviet boss 
and the Vice President walked Into the “glass 
house” of the exhibition, followed by their 


, Official parties. Again they started a de- 


bate, this time about free speech and free 
criticism of governments. Mr. Nixon argued 
for the virtues of free expression; Mr. Khru- 
shchev dissented. A stable government, it 
was Mr. Khrushchev's position, should not 
tolerate public criticism. 

Seeing me in the group behind them, Mr. 
Nrxon asked Herbert Klein, his special news 
assistant, to have me step up and meet Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Introducing me, he sald, “This is George 
Healy, the past president of the newspaper 
editors in America. His newspaper criticizes 
our administration when it thinks we are 
wrong, as do other newspapers. We think 
they have a right to criticize us. We also 
are confident that they will commend us 
when they think what we have done has been 

I belleve George will tell about good 
things he may see in Russia, He and I are 
strong for a free press.” 

Mr. Khrushchev acknowledged the Intro- 
duction, shook hands with a trace of a smile, 
said a few words to me in Russian and re- 
sumed his argument with Mr. Nox. 

WOULDN'T BALE NIKITA 


The Interpreter’s translation of what he 
had to say in reply to Mr. Nrxon's comment 
about a free press wasn’t fast enough for 
me to catch it before Mr. Khrushchev hür- 
Tried to the modern American kitchen ex- 
hibit. i 

From what I have learned in a quick look 
at Ruasia, I'm not sure I'd publicly criticize 
Mr. Khrushchev if I wanted to stick around 
in Moscow. 

To be procininred the best disciplined pto- 
ple in the world, Russians—particularly the 
residents of Moscow—have less respect for 
police orders than any people I've seen. 

COMMAND NOT ENOUGH 


Police stopped people from Uterally run- 
ning over the party of Vice President Nixon 
on the day of the opening of the U.S, exhibi- 
tion in Moscow. But they didn’t stop them 
by ordering them back, They stopped them 
by physically forcing them back. 

When the Vice President was leaving the 
exhibition grounds, after N. S. Khrushchev 
and his heavy escort had departed, a crowd 
assembled around him at the exit. Some 
members of the crowd asked for auto- 
graphs—others apparently wanted tickets 
to the exhibition. 

One crowd attracts another, and this was 
the case here. 

A police line was formed to prevent the 
second crowd from forcing its way into the 
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cluster around Mr. Nixow. A human chain 
was set up between the two crowds. 


WOMAN, 60, DEFIANT 


One woman, about 60, anxious for an 
autograph or a closer look at the Vice Presi- 
dent, slipped under two policemen's arms. 

Just as she reached the fringe of the 
cluster around Mr. Nixon a policeman who 
had not been in the human chain caught 
her left wrist. He gave her a pull, yanking 
her toward two policemen, each of whom 
got a grip on her arm and gave her a tre- 
mendous jerk. She spun twice, back 
through the human chain into the crowd. 

She apparently was neither hurt nor re- 
sentful. The pull and the jerk were just 
part of the day's life of a disciplined Rus- 
ro who doesn't propose to listen to police- 

en. 

As far as it is from New Ori Moscow 
is no place at this season to tep to hide trom, 
New Orleanians or other old friends, 

On our first visit to the exhibition grounds 
in Sokolinik! Park one of the first persons 
I saw was Rose Kahn, fashion editor of the 
New Orleans States-Item. That evening, at 
the dinner tendered by Ambassador and 
Mrs. Llewelyn Thompson my seating was at 
the table with Arthur Davis, New Orleans 
architect, and Mrs. Davis and with Angier 
Biddle Duke, the former ambassador to El 
Salvador, who has spoken in New Orleans 
several times, and Mrs. Duke. In the ex- 
hibition is a presentation of the Thomy 
Lafon school, planned by the Curtis-Davis 
architectural firm, 

William Nichols, editor of This Week mag- 
azine, and Mrs, Nichols were in our section 
at the official opening of the exhibition. 


House Antitrust Subcommittee Study 
Leads to $50 Million Telephone Re- 
duction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Antitrust Subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], who is also 
chairman of the parent Judiciary Com- 
mittee of which Iam proud to be a mem- 
ber, is to be highly congratulated for 
its comprehensive and scholarly investi- 
gation of certain competitive aspects of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This was part of a study of the consent 
decree program of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division, including a 
thoroughgoing examination of the oil 
pipeline decree, as well as the A. T. & T. 
decree. 

The constructive and painstaking ap- 
proach taken by this subcommittee has 
now been quickly followed by action of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion affecting the pocketbook of every 
telephone user. Flowing directly from 
the Antitrust Subcommittee’s inyestiga- 
tion was a recent FCC directive reducing 
long distance telephone tolls by a total 
of $50 million. 

Mr. Speaker, it is this kind of legisla- 
tive surveillance by House committees 
and cooperation with them by adminis- 
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trative agencies that is a continuing 
credit to our form of government and 
way of life. An article in the current 
Democratic Digest and an article which 
appeared in the July 25 issue of the New 
i York Times amplifies the background 
of this most important event to Ameri- 
can telephone users, and under unani- 
mous consent I include these articles in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 
| [From the New York Times, July 25, 1959] 
PHONE Rate SLASH ON LONG-DISTANCE On- 
DERED BY FCC—REDUCTION TOTALING 50 
MILLION A Year Apriies To CALLS OF MORE 
THAN 300 MILES—A.T. & T. Scores RUL- 
ING—SgES GooD RESEARCH, GOOD MANAGE- 
MENT PENALIZED—REVISION DUE IN FALL 


(By Richard E. Mooney) 


l WASHINGTON, July 24.— The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has ordered that 
long-distance telephone rates be cut by $50 
million a year. 

The Commission announced today that the 
Bell System would revise its rates effective 
about September 15. The cut applies only 
to calls of more than 300 miles. 

Two months ago the Commission was 
criticized by the House Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee for failure to act on its own staff's rec- 
ommendations for rate investigations and 
reduction. It was also under attack for fail- 
ure ever to set standards for measuring the 
adequacy of telephone rates. 

The subcommittee, whose chairman is 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of Brooklyn, based its report on an investiga- 
tion last year into the 1956 settlement of the 
Government's telephone antitrust suit by 

| consent decree. s 

| PENALTY IS ASSAILED 


Frederick R. Kappel, president of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., which is 
the capstone of the Bell System, issued a 
: statement here on the FCC action. He said 
that his company was being penalized for 
good research and good management, 

“While earnings on our Interstate long- 
distance business has improved in recent 
years,” he said, “they are lower than they 
should be and well below earnings of busi- 
ness generally.” 

He attributed the improved earnings to 
“technical advances by Bell telephone lab- 
oratories, especially on very long circuits; 
efficient management, and more long-dis- 
tance calls.” 

He said that the FCC directive “ignores the 
long-range interests of the public,” which 
require added investment by the system to 
improve the quality of service, and add facil- 
ities needed for growth and national defense. 

“These assignments call for financial 
strength,” he sald. 

The last long-distance rate change was a 
$65 million increase in late 1953, which 
amounted to an average 8-percent increase 
in toll charges. 

There was no estimate available as to what 
Percentage of reduction would result from 
the $50 million cut. It is not possible to 
compute it from the 1953 increase because 
the volume of business has risen. 

The actual amounts of reduction will be 

soon, when A.T. & T. files with the 
FCC its new rate schedule, designed to ac- 
. what the commission has ordered. 
: ew examples of present long-dis 
rates from New York to cities angie 8 
miles distant are: 95 cents to Portland, Maine 
$1.50 to Chicago, and $2.50 to Los Angeles. 
‘Those are station-to-station daytime rates 
subject to the 10-percent Federal tax, ` 

SCOPE OF RULING 

The reduction applies only to normal tele- 
phone service. That is, it does not apply to 
such things as private tielines. 

The FCC's action was made known in a 
brief statement issued in the late afternoon. 
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The Commission said that the order resulted 
from discussions that the Commission had 
initiated. 

The Commission said that it had tele- 
phone rates under continuing review. 

The House subcommittee, during its in- 
vestigation, heard testimony from FCC staff 
oficials to the effect that they had filed at 
least six memorandums with the Commission 
in the 1956-57 period on the fact that the 
rate of return on long-distance service was 
greater than 634 percent. At least twice, the 
subcommittee report said, the staff recom- 
mended investigations looking toward rate 
reduction. 

The significance of 6% percent stems from 
the 1953 rate increase, which was designed 
to raise the rate of return to that level. 


[From Democratic Digest, September 1959] 
CELLER’S PRODDING Cuts PHONE RATES 


A $50 million a year cut in long-distance 
telephone rates, starting this month, ts di- 
rectly traceable to the doggedness of Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, New York, and 
other Congressional Democrats in putting 
the heat on the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The FCC had treated the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its Bell System 
like long lost brothers. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was in office less than 9 months 
when the Commission, without public hear- 
ings, granted Bell an increase of about $65 
million a year in long-distance rates. Frieda 
Hennock, a Democratic member of the FCC 
dissented vehemently (and wasn’t reap- 
pointed when her term ran out). “This is 
the first general interstate telephone rate in- 
crease in the history of this Commission,” 
she wrote. In passing upon the reasonable- 
ness of such a sizable rate increase without 
sworn testimony and evidence subject to 
cross-examination, I believe that the Com- 
mission is abdicating its responsibilities.” 

That rate increase was designed to bring 
Bell’s profits on its interstate operations to 
61% percent, although the FCC has never 
bothered to determine what would be a 
proper profit. In any event, Bell's interstate 
profits soared well past 6144—to 7.7 in 1955, 
to 78 in 1956, for example. The Celler sub- 
committee computed that in 1955-57 long- 
distance users were charged $159 million 
more than was needed to produce a 6% 
percent return. This year A. T. & T. split 
its stock three for one and raised its diy- 
idend. 

Between June 1955 and October 1957 the 
FCC's own staff called its attention six times 
to the phone company’s fat profits, and at 
least twice recommended strongly that 
action be taken looking toward a reduction. 
Nothing happened. 

Then Representative CELLER'S Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee began poking into the conduct of the 
FCC, as part of an investigation of peculiar 
goings-on in the Justice Department with 

to consent decrees, In that connec- 
tion it brought out the extra story 
of how Herbert Brownell, when he was At- 
torney General, took A.T. & T. by the hand 
and showed it how to go about getting a 
toothless consent decree that left it in full 
control of its monopolistic subsidiary, West- 
ern Electric, and never mind the antitrust 
laws, (The Pentagon, under Charlie Wilson, 
helped out on this pretty little game, let- 
ting A. T. & T. people ghostwrite the Defense 
Department's recommendations that Justice 
go away and not bother Bell.) But all that 
is another story. 

The point here is that in the course of 
the consent-decree inquiry the Celler sub- 
committee dug out the facts about the 
FCC's ever so casual dispensing of rate in- 
creases. 

Last May Congressman CELLER dispatched 
the chief counsel of his subcommittee to see 
FCO Chairman John C. Doerfer, Several 
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parleys ensued, and finally the FCC an- 
nounced the rate cuts that go into effect 
this month—the first reduction in long-dis- 
tance charges in 13 years. A.T. & T. stock- 
holders needn't fret, since an FCC official 
is quoted as estimating that the profit on 
long-distance calls, even with the rate cut, 
will run from 6.7 to 7 percent. 

Moral: never underestimate the value of 
the patient and unspectacular digging by 
Democratic Members of Congress and their 
staffs, 


James B. Carey: Humorist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr DAGUE., Mr. Speaker, a reread- 
ing of the letter I received last week 
from Mr. James B. Carey, president of 
the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, confirms 
my original conclusion that the man is 
a humorist. The very fact that Mr. 
Carey sets out to intimidate those who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill marks 
him as either a man with a sense of 
humor or as one who is so naive that 
he thinks Congress will grovel in the face 
of his awesome threats. Of course, there 
is the possibility that Mr. Carey is just 
another arrogant labor leader who is 
inclined to use his muscles rather than 
his head but I really do not think so. 

In any event I have dignified his out- 
burst to the extent of the following 
Teply: 

AvucustT 24, 1959. 
Mr. James B. CAREY, 
President, International Union of Electrical, 
re & Machine Workers, Washington, 

Dran Mr. CAREY: Thank you very much 
for your letter of August 18. I am having 
it reproduced for circulation among my con- 
stituents in order to acquaint them with . 
the ill temper and bad manners of certain 
labor leaders, which would seem to further 
justify our support of the so-called Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor reform bill. 

Incidentally, I am amazed that you are 
80 poorly informed in regards to the voting 
habits of the people of my district. In each 
campaign in which I have sought reelection 
the leaders of organized labor have hit me 
with everything in the book. That I have 
been victorious each time attests to the 
conservatism of the voters rather than to my 
popularity. 

Again my warmest thanks for the best 
piece of campaign material I have ever 
received. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL B. DAGUE. 


It has always been my firm conviction 
that the leaders of organized labor have 
been completely out of step with the 

of the people in the Ninth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 
Public reaction, however, to such bald 
threats as made by Mr. Carey is, in my 
opinion, accurately reflected in the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Daily Local News of West Chester, Pa., 
on August 21, 1959: 

TEREATS 

The type of letter received yesterday by 

Members of the House who voted for the 
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Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill warning 
them that labor union members will try to 
throw them out of office represents the kind 
of thing that should not be countenanced 
in this country. 

Representatives are chosen to represent all 
of the people and not the interests of simply 
one group of constituents. No Member of 
the House in recent weeks could mistake the 
sentiment of the people as a whole in regard 
to the need for curbing certain labor leaders 
of whom James R. Hoffa is a fair example. 
Because the public demanded effective labor 
legislation at this session of Congress, the 
Landrum-Griffin bill was approved by a mar- 
gin of 178 votes. 

Every House Member who supported that 
Dill received a letter yesterday from James 
B. Carey, AFL-CIO official, warning them of 
What union members intend to do because 
they voted for what the union considers 

Punitive repressive” labor legislation, 

Every properly registered citizen has the 
Privilege of going to the polls at election 
time and voting for the candidate which he 
feels is best qualified for the office to be 
filled. Once elected, the official must be free 
to vote for legislation which he feels best 
Serves the welfare of the people as a whole. 
He must be free to do this without fear of 
threats or reprisals. Otherwise, he could not 
Possibly represent the people as he should. 

It is also the privilege of every citizen to 

in touch with elected officials so that 
they may know how they (the people) feel 
in regard to current legislation, Officials 
Welcome such contacts. But no official wel- 
comes the kind of communication that has 
reached supporters of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, In effect it said—because you voted for 
that bill, we're out to get you. 

One Representative termed the letter “bit- 
ter and N1 tempered,” and in a reply wrote: 

Please do not insult me by threats.” -That 
Probably pretty well summed up the feelings 
of the 229 House Members who were the tar- 
Bets of Carey's letter. 

The Honorable Pact B. Dacux, who repre- 
sents Chester and Lancaster Counties ln the 
House, told the local News last night when 
he feels that he must bow to corruption in 
the ranks of union labor then his effective- 
ness as a Member of the House is over. Rep- 
resentative Dagur supported the Landrum- 
Griffin bill on the firat vote when it squeezed 
through with only 28 yotes to spare. He 
Was also in the “aye” column on the final 
vote. His stand in regard to the kind of 
labor legislation needed to deal with corrup- 
tion is thus a matter of record. 

James B. Carey also sent letters to 201 
other House Members who saw fit to vote 
Against the bill, pledging them his support. 
e is his privilege. But letters which 

reathe of intimidation and mailed to rep- 
representatives who voted in the interests of 
the national welfare, have no part in a Na- 
tion which believes in a free and representa- 
tive government. 


; 


Reds Use Visitor To Give Credence to 
Party Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


i Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the fifth in series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor of the New Orleans Times- 
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Picayune, who accompanied Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon on his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

Aug. 13, 1959] 

Rens Use Vistror To GIVE CREDENCE To PARTY 
Lrne—Extrenp Favors To Make PEOPLE 
RESENT TOURIST 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow.—Tourists in Russia have it bet- 
ter than the home folks in several respects. 
But let the tourist beware. 

Unwittingly, the American visitor may 
easily be used to give credence to the Soviet 
party line—that westerners, particularly 
Americans, are selfish, bloated aristocrats. 

There are many ways in which visitors 
seem to be getting the better of things in 
Russia. 

When Vice President RicHarD M. NIxON 
made news, that news could be sent to the 
outside world by correspondents traveling 
with the Vice President without passing 
through censorship. However, correspond- 
ents stationed in Moscow, including Amer- 
tcan correspondents, had to submit to the 
usual cable or wireless censorship, 


VODKA RUBLES CHEAPER ` 


The official rate of monetary exchange is 
4 rubles for $1. That's what everyone must 
pay for lodging, meals, and other necessities. 
But if the tourist wants to buy vodka, go 
to nightclubs and indulge in other luxuries, 
he can buy all the rubles he wants at 10 
for the dollar. Not black market—legal. 

The Sunday we made our second visit to 
the Kremlin there were no fewer than 10,000 
people in double file in a line that extended 
four or five blocks outside the tomb of 
Lenin and Stalin. 

Did we walt in line? 

No. I'm ashamed to say, we didn’t. 


RUSSIANS STAND HOURS 


We were Americans, not Russians, and the 
Russian Intourist guide insisted that we not 
go to the end of the line but accompany him 
to the head. It took us less than 10 min- 
utes to get in and out of the tomb. Many 
Russians had to stand for 3 or 4 hours to 
see the bodies of their heroes. 

Considering the party line that Americans 
are plutocrats, what could be more effective 
than for the Intourist Agency to extend 
favors to visttors from the West that would 
make rank and file Russians dislike them? 

What would irritate 3 Russian more than 
to be kept in line while North Americans 
were escorted to the head of that line and 
quickly passed through the tomb in the 
Kremlin? 

Because I wanted to be “on my own,” I 
made minimum use of the guides. The one 
who took me to a food store gave me the 
notion that North Americans should regard 
special favors from Intourist agents in the 
light of “Greeks bearing gifts.“ 

LINEUPS EVERYWHERE 


Everywhere in Moscow, it seems, Russians 
queue up to pass through the tomb, to buy 
tickets to the U.S. exhibition (which Soviet 
officlals seem to be limiting to the number 
of tickets bought by Americans to the Soviet 
exhibition In New York) and even to buy 
food. 

The particular guide who took me to & 
food store found about a dozen Russians 
ahead of me in line at the canned goods 
counter. The guide told me that I could 
make my way to the head of the line to buy 
the caviar that I wanted. I said I'd prefer 
to walt my turn. 

He remarked, “That's good. You'll make 
friends here.” 

Obviously, if you make frienda by waiting 
your turn in line with 12 Russians at the 
Yood store you don’t make friends by per- 
mitting guides to take you to the head of the 
line of 10,000 Russians at the Kremlin, 
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These are just a few of the incongruities 
apparent to the casual observer. 

The Soviet Government denounces the 
American Government from day to day—but 
insists that American, and other, visitors be 
given privileges that the Russian people do 
not enjoy. 

THEY USE BILLBOARDS 


The Soviet Government denounces adver- 
tising as a crass of evil capitalism 
but uses billboards by the hundreds—par- 
ticularly in outlying areas—to advertise what 
it claims to be the advantages of communism. 

No phase of U.S. Government is exempt 
from criticism by Soviet officials. 

Civil defense proposals were a special tar- 
get of F. R. Kozlov, first deputy premier of 
the Soviet Union, in one of his talks with 
members of the Vice President Richann M. 
Nixon's p A 

“You talk about building shelters under 
your buildings to protect you from bombs,” 
he sald. That's ridiculous. The subways 
I saw in New York are lousy. Why don't you 
build subways like we have—good subways 
and deep subways. You could improve your 
subways and provide bomb shelters at the 
same time.“ 

If the fashion show at the U.S. exhibition 
impresses the Russians, there is a billion-dol- 
lar market waiting for some manufacturer, 


MEN DON'T WEAR TIES 


None of the Russian men at a supposedly 
fashionable party which we attended wore & 
tie; and, I was informed by lady members 
of our group, none of the Russian women 
wore a girdle, : 

Kindness is not a nonopoly of the people 
of any country. 

Finding a taxicab in downtown Moscow aft- 
er a party breaks up is just about as hard 
as getting a taxicab on Broadway when the 
shows end. 

Several of us were in the predicament of 
having to walk a couple of miles back to the 
Ukraina Hotel when an occupied taxi passed 
us. The occupant, observing our situation, 
halted the driver and had him back up to 
where we were standing. The lone passen- 
ger, a young man, spoke little English and we 
little Russian, but we managed to communi- 
cate that we wanted to be driven to the 
hotel. 

When we reached the hotel we asked to be 
permitted to pay all or part of the fare. 
Our new-found friend refused. Nor would he 
give us his card or his name. 


The Need for a Youth Conservation Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on June 171 
introduced H.R, 7777 to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps, a bill which 
is very similar to the one approved by 
the Senate last week. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that we can secure action in the 
House on this measure during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call your 
attention and that of our colleagues in 
the House to an editorial entitled “Youth 
and the Land” which was published on 
Thursday, August 20, 1959, in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

YOUTH AND THE LAND 

The plan approved by the Senate to estab- 

lish a Youth Conservation Corps similar to 
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the depression-born Civilian Conservation 
Corps deserves to be judged In broader terms 
than its opponents, including the President, 
have apparently employed so far, Their ob- 
Jections to the cost of the venture need to 
be considered, of course, but we cannot for 
a moment believe that the expense would be 
anything like the astronomical scare figures 
cited by Senate Republicans, Indeed, is it 
not possible that the plan would result in 
some real—if not bookkeeping—economies? 

The proposal is to enlist volunteer boys 
from 16 to 21 years of age for work in the 
national parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
at basic pay of $60 a month. “Make work” 
ought, of course, to be avoided—but con- 
sidering the enormous public land holdings 
and the growing public demands upon na- 
tional park facilities this ought not to be 
difficult. An efficiently administered pro- 
gram should Increase the value of the parks 
and refuges in a most economical way, at the 
same time affording exceptional opportuni- 
ties for young men to learn useful skills and 
to round out their own mental and physical 
development in a wholesome atmosphere. 
We think the plan could be a happy blend- 
ing of two of the country’s greatest assets— 
its land and its youth—and that the measure 
ought to be enacted. 


Russian Versus American Military Code 
of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the military forces of the 
world's two greatest nations have been 
changing their codes of military justice. 
This action has been a direct result of 
the Korean conflict. I believe the fol- 
lowing news review of an article by Ma- 
jor Denis A. Cooper in the Air Force 
Judge Advocate General Bulletin is of 
much interest. It follows: 

Wasnincton.—tThe principle that the ac- 
cused is presumed innocent until convicted 
by evidence beyond a reasonable doubt is 
considered “obsolete dogma of bourgeois 
law” by the Soviet Union. Red servicemen 
are unaware that the American serviceman 
enjoys the shield of presumption. 

These are the key points made by Maj. 
Denis A. Cooper, Headquarters, USAF, in his 
article on military codes of conduct—United 
States and Russia—in the July JAG Bulle- 

tin. The new issue of the publication, put 
out by the Air Force JAG, was distributed 
this work. 

Major Cooper 


ss in comparing the two 
codes” says that 


military personnel during captirit 

y as well 
as their courtmartial trials after liberation.” 
He said Soviet leaders were struck by the 


1. Confinement from 3 to 10 years for vol- 
untary participation “in works of war sig- 
nificance or in any project which he knows 
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may result in prejudice to the Soviet Union 
or its allies, if it lacks the elements of tren- 
son against one’s country * .“ 

2. Confinement for from 3 to 10 years for 
violence to fellow POW’s or "cruel treatment 
of them, if committed by a prisoner in the 
position of a superior .“ 

8. Confinement for 1 to 3 years for com- 
mission of acts intended to harm other pris- 
oners * * * for mercenary motives or in or- 
der to secure benevolent treatment for him- 
self by the enemy. 

The new publication contains separate ar- 
ticles on (1) applicability of the Hiss Act to 
court-martialed persons, (2) evolution of 
the Toth Doctrine, and (3) limitations on 
retired Regular officers when contracting 
with the Government. 

Maj. Gen. Reginald C. Harmon is Air 
Force’s Judge advocate general. The JAG 
Bulletin is published bimonthly to provide 
a means for exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion of the JAG department, 

It also discusses important legislation and 
special cases. 

The July issue reports on General Har- 
mon’s “preventive law” program, which is 
designed to keep servicemen out of trouble 
by informing them in advance of legal pit- 
falls. 


Welcome to Grand Master of California— 
An Address by Imperial Sir George E. 
Stringfellow, Imperial Potentate, June 
29, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 5,1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 


of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of an address by Imperial Sir George 
E. Stringfellow, imperial potentate of 
East Orange, N.J., on the occasion of 
Grand Master Phil Myers being created 
a Shriner on June 29, 1929: 

WELCOME TO GRAND MASTER OF CALIFORNIA 

Good evening Illustrious Les White, gra- 
cious and effective illustrious potentate of 
Al Malaikah Temple, under whose auspices 
tonight's dinner is being held. Good eve- 
ning Most Worshipful Grand Master Myers 
and good evening to all the others who are 
assembled in the Town House in Los Angeles 
to honor the great Masonic leader of Cali- 
fornis who was recently elected to member- 
ship in Al Malalkah and who was created a 
noble of the Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine a few hours ngo. 

A word about Al Malaikah Temple. Sey- 
enty-one years ago this month Al Malaikah 
was chartered as the 40th Shrine Temple of 
North America. Today, Al Malalkan is sec- 
ond in mombership and ranks very high in 
the councils of the 166 temples. Al Malaikah 
has provided the Shrine with three of its 
most outstanding imperial potentates, in 
the persons of Fred A. Hines, 1910-11; Leo 
V. Youngworth, 1929-30; and Harold Lloyd, 
1949-50. All of these nobles did much to 
elevate Al Malaikah from the 40th position 
in membership to second. All of these nobles 
did much to epread the gospel of the Shrine 
not only in sunny Callfornia but throughout 
North America. The Shrine owes them a 
debt of gratitude which it can never repay. 
I now refer specificially to my good friend 
and colleague, Imperial Sir Harold Lioyd, 
who in his modest and effective manner 
placed the Shrine in the show windows and 
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who currently is rendering a great service 
to our fraternity as chairman of the wills, 
bequests, and gifts committee and as a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children. 

I indeed regret that I cannot be with you 
tonight to personally welcome the most wor- 
shipful grand master of Masons of California 
Into membership in our fraternity, but I 
believe our friendship, established in the 
sacred precepts of Freemasonry is of such 
strength that he will accept my welcome, as 
head of our fraternity, from across the con- 
tinent. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I shall 
leave for Atlantic City to attend the 85th 
session of the imperial council which will 
begin its deliberations next week. It is my 
hope that I may be privileged to greet the 
grand master and other officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the 
great State of California at this year's im- 
perial council session. 

I believe the Shrine has a destiny within 
the framework of our human society. The 
destiny of the Shrine, as I conceive it, is to 
provide fraternal relaxation among men of 
honor and integrity who already have ex- 
perienced the intellectual and emotional 
rituals of Freemasonry and the rites; men 
who have learned that in Masonry and the 
rites there is hope for a better tomorrow. 

The responsibility and destiny of Free- 
masonry is (as I conceive it) to perpetuate 
the principles of freedom and dignity of the 
individual for which our Masonic fore- 
fathers fought so valiantly. Our lives, our 
fortunes, and our honor are indelibly tied 
to the “Apron of Freedom“ which is the 
theme of our 1959 session and which will be 
on display in Atlantic City as a symbol of 
Masonic honor. 

Brother Myers and I have discussed the 
need of greater unity in Preemasonry—not 
uniformity, but unity. 

There is need for the rites, as well as basic 
Masonry. There is need for the Shrine and 
all the constituent Masonic bodies which 
stem from the Blue Lodge. Since Freema- 
sonry was introduced into North America, 
great men have served our fraternity. To 
mention a few—there was Washington, 
Franklin, Hancock, and Pike. They made 
their contributions to a better way of life 
through our fraternity. It is a historic fact 
that our way of life was largely created in 
the atmosphere of Freemasonry. 

Dr. Walter M. Fieming, an eminent 
Mason, conceived the idea that there are 
times when Masons should get together just 
for the fun of being together, Doubtless it 
is that thought that prompted your meeting 
in Los Angeles tonight. Fleming“ wrote the 
ritual for the Shrine which is now on display 
in the Shrine rooms in the George Washing- 
ton Masonic Memorial in Alexandria, va. 

Our way of life today faces an organized 
attack by a godless philosophy called com- 
munism. If it should succeed, our frater- 
nity would be the first to be destroyed. There 
is no group of men in North America who are 
better qualified to meet this attack than 
Freemasons and, in my opinion, we will be 
unworthy of our heritage if we do not meet 
the challenge. The challenge is being met 
in a modest way behind tiled doors, Let us 
say publicly that the purposes of Freemasons 
of America have not changed from that of the 
members of St. John’s Lodge of Boston who 
assembled in the Green Dragon Tavern. 
painted their faces and dumped the tea in 
Boston Harbor. 

I am consclous of the fact that partisan 
politics has no place in Masoury or the 
Shrine. I submit that communism is a con- 
spiracy to destroy our wny of life and if we 
are worthy of our liberty, we will not be 
diverted by the assertion that Masonry and 
the Shrine should stay free of politics while 
this conspiracy destroys our liberty, 

Worshipful Bir, I hope you are as happy 
today on being created a Shriner as the 800,- _ 
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000 Shriners are to welcome inte our 
fraternity. zen 

Good night to one and all, and may God 
bless and keep you well and happy. 


Soviet Jets Used by Nixon Party Held 
Inferior Type 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the sixth in series of arti- 
cles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Who accompanied Vice President Nixon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
Sovier Jers Usen ny Nixon Party HELD IN- 

FERIOR TYPE—LENINGRAD FOUND MORE Ar- 

TRACTIVE THAN CAPITAL 


(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
AN GRAD.—Because the Soviet Govern- 
ent declined to permit U.S. jets to travel 
around Russia, members of Vice President 
HARD M. Nixon's party used planes of the 
ze: Russian airline, Aeroflot, for flights 
thin the Soviet borders. 
© party, greatly augmented by Russian, 
ench and British news correspondents who 
Age US at Moscow, was assigned three 
not TU-104B jets for the journeys to 
ngrad, Novosibirsk and Sverdlovsk. 
h Pcie: Planes cruise at about 500 miles per 
Fite Compared with the 555 miles per hour 
—— by our Pan American 707-321 
York to on = record flight from New 
Pei Russian planes are powered by two 
Th engines built into the backswept wings. 
gies American plane has four jet engines, 
er slightly below the wings. 
ener: the three Russian planes as- 
able to us were bombers. They are cap- 
ot quick conversion from passenger 
Beene cee to military use. They have their 
for acts and their bomb hatches ready 
ction. 
joe of these three planes were less 
8 than that of the 707-321. Ven- 
wee a is inadequate, and when the planes 
on the ground—at this scason—the 


8 Was intense, Moreover, they carried 
Eac 8 house flies—even at 30,000 feet. 


TU-104B carried approximately 100 
passengers, 3 on one side of the aisle and 
On the other, 


T STRAIN ON BELTS 

Nn €y come in fast for a landing. or in the 

ee of aviators— very hot.” Their jet 
es appnrently are not reversible, be- 


then ane is supplied by release from 
of t 
Parachutes Wo parachutes. When the 


n, 
as tion S or ton and crew have 
against seat belts, 


ee leaving New York the Nixon party, 
Pla established the practice of ap- 
Uding loudly as the wheels touched 
A each succeeding landing. 
5 On one of the Russian jet land- 
way Hard CTY sparse, The pilot hit the run- 
members ony me Jae plane bounced several 
ing to clap for that 8 sion hay eit 


It’s a sudden strain 


„in my opinion, is a far more 
— oii than Moscow. The latter is 

except for the skyscrapers 
erected during Stalin's regime; and most 


Of them are grotesque, 
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Comparing Leningrad with Moscow, it 
seems to me, is like comparing New Orleans 
with one of America’s new oil cities. Len- 
ingrad is mellow and has a distinct char- 
acter. 

Its people, reflecting Nordic influence, also 
are attractive and seemed to me better 
dressed than those in Moscow. Buildings 
along the Neva River, which flows through 
Leningrad to the Gulf of Finland, have real 
charm. 

My most interesting assignment in Lenin- 
grad was to board the icebreaker Lenin with 
Vice President Nixon, Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and 11 
other newsmen. We went aboard to inspect 
the vessel which the Soviets say will break 
ice through use of atomic power, 


3 HEALY FIRST CHOSEN 


With 300 newsmen on hand, including Rus- 
sians, North Americans, British, French, and 
others, there just wasn't enough room on the 
Lenin for all correspondents to go aboard. 
A pool of 12 men was formed, 6 representing 
morning newspapers or electronic media and 
6 representing afternoon newspapers or 
electronic media. 

Through the luck of the Irish, when a 
drawing was made for the pool my name 
came out No. 1. 

Admiral Rickover spoke briefly with the 
pool members before we boarded the ship. 
He understood that the Ruslans expected 
her to break ice to a depth of about 8 feet 
while steaming at 2 to 3 knots. 

We had been told by the Russians that no 
photographers would be permitted aboard. 
No Western photographers were allowed on 
the ship, but her decks were swarming with 
Russian photographors when we climbed 
abroad. I thought they were newspaper 
photographers, but one of my colleagues said 
he suspected some of them were police. 

ENGINE DISCUSSED 


At any event, the inspection party held a 
discussion with its Russian hosts before go- 
ing below deck. 

Engines of the ship apparently are just like 
the engines of any modern steam-turbine 
electric ship. Sole difference is that the en- 
ergy or heat to make the steam for the Lenin 
is to come not from coal or oil but from an 
atomic reactor. At least, that’s the way this 
Inyman understands It. 

The Lenin's engines were operating when 
we went aboard, but they weren't driven by 
atomic energy. A pipe carrying steam from a 
landaide Installation crossed the wharf to the 
Lenin's engineroom. 

Because I know very little about an atomic 
reactor and because it was very hot below 
decks, I excused myself from the inspection 
party after we passed through the engine- 
room. 

Just to see whether it could be done I 
climbed alone to the bridge. Three officers 
there seemed not at all startled to see me. 
None, however, spoke English, and I spoke 
no Russian beyond a few phrases. 

OFFICER DIDN'T KNOW 


When I returned to the main deck the first 
oMcer was standing at the boarding ladder, 
He spoke a little English. I asked him if he 
would tell me about the ship. 

In reply to my question about the thick- 
ness of ice which the Lenin might break, he 
held up his thumb and middle finger and 
said, We don't know if she'll break ice this 
thick or’—raising his hand high above the 
deck—"ice this thick. We just haven't tried 
her. She's a new ship.” 

The Soviets have made great propaganda 
capital of the building of the Lenin—having 
exhibited motion pictures showing how she 
is expected to perform. 

The only unusual thing about the Lenin 
which impressed me was the extensive use of 
plywood in its construction. Doors, ward- 
room ceiling, furniture and other equipment 
of the ship is made of plywood. Metal short- 
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age may be an explanation, or there may be 
some other reason. 


NO AIR CONDITIONER 


No eyidence of any air conditioning was 
apparent, but then there’s probably no justi- 
fication for an icebreaker to be air condi- 
tioned. Certainly not when she's in service. 

As & member of the icebreaker news pool, 
I was expected to speak to all the newsmen 
at a briefing after we returned to the Euro- 
Pa and Astoria hotels. 

Anything I had to say, of course, was anti- 
climax when Admiral Rickover made his 

He believes the Lenin Is good for what is 
expected of her—but represents no advance 
in the reactor art. 


Philosophy of a Maverick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, BILL MEYER, of Vermont, calls 
them as he sees them, He is the first 
Democrat to win national office from 
Vermont in more than 100 years. His 
philosophy is courageous and refreshing. 
He has many friends among his col- 
leagues. We appreciate his sincerity. 
We appreciate his concern for peace and 
his willingness to take action on his be- 


I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a fine article about BILL MEYER 
appearing in Labor on August 15, 1959, 
which under a previous consent is in- 
cluded at this point: 

{From Labor, Aug. 15, 1959] 
“Maverick” HOUSE MENBER CALLS PEACE THR 
Bic Issve 


“I see great dangers for any country whose 
prosperity is based on a war economy, like 
ours,” declared Congressman Wmuram H. 
Mrz. Democrat, Vermont, leaning back be- 
hind his desk, as he talked with a reporter 
for Labor this week. 

Tall, husky and soft-spoken, Meyer cre- 
ated a minor sensation when he won Ver- 
mont's lone House seat last November. He 
was the first Democrat to win National of- 
fice from the Green Mountain State since 
1850, 

Moreover, Meyrer was identified as a paci- 
fist. Actually, he says, he is not one. Instead 
he sounds more like an old-fashioned anti- 
militarist. Meyer is distinctive also in his 
resolye to speak out his full views, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

Labor sought out the Vermonter this week 
to find how much effect he thinks this may- 
erick-style approach has had in the session 
of Congress nearing its end. 

MUST NOT DRIFT TO WAR 


To me,” MEYER said, the question of war 
and peace is the important issue today. 
That's why I entered politics. I say that we 
dare not let ourselves drift into war by hop- 
ing passively for peace while lacking the 
courage to work for it. 

“In this session,” he continued, “I’ve many 
times felt discouraged, as though I were 
working for a lost cause. But I think I've 
had some effect, I believe I've encouraged 
some fellow members to take more action on 
peace questions, Maybe I've made Congress 
think more.” 


Merrre estimated about 20 Congressmen 
agree personally with most of his “radical” 
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views on foreign policy, and about 50 agree 
with some of them. But few House Mem- 
bers, he indicated, have been willing to 
speak up. n 

“This whole place,” said Mrrxr, "is per- 
vaded with the idea that a Congressman's 
first Job is to get reelected. Therefore, many 
of the things Members would like to do they 
don't do, because of the great political risk. 
But I feel that if you compromise right away, 
you'll get out of the habit of taking a 
stand.” 


COULD KILL DEMOCRACY 


On foreign policy, Mrren said he believes 
that “we can’t rely almost entirely, as now, 
on military deterrence, because it will prob- 
ably result in the disaster of nuclear war.” 
He believes that neutral zones should be 
created through mutual United States-Rus- 
sian withdrawal of forces {rom world areas of 
friction. 

He said he favors admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. He also favors halting 
nuclear weapons tests and a big push for 
mutual disarmament. Some national defense 
is needed now, Meyre said, but he recalled 
that a war economy “was the background of 
Hitlerism, too. It could kill American de- 
mocracy and lead to a military dictatorship 
here.” 

On other issues, Mrrre said, his stand gen- 
erally resembles that of other progressive 
Democrats. For example, he noted, there 
aren't too many union members in Vermont. 
“But,” he said, “three out of four times I 
would probably vote in a way organized labor 
would call fayorable—because of my own 
views of what's right.” 

MEYER, a 44-year-old forester by profes- 
sion, concedes that his independence—and 
his party label—may make it hard to get re- 
elected. “They say being this way is no way 
to have a political career,“ he remarked. 
“But I must be true to myself.” 


Poison in Your Water—No. 157 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Portland (Oreg.) Jour- 
nal of May 25, 1959, entitled “Dirty 
River Once Stank, Killed Fish“: 

Diary River Once STANK, KILLED Fisu 

(By Watford Reed) 

The Willamette River supplied water to 
cities along its banks early in the century. 

By 1944 it was so foul that it stank. 

Up to 1912 or 1914 swimming meets were 
held in Portland harbor. That ended when 
towns on the Willamette dumped in their 
sewage without treatment. 

3 3 Salem, and Ore- 

miid expensive water proj- 
ects high in the mountains, take over — 5 
areas of watersheds and forbid human entry. 

Industry grew as population increased, and 
by 1926 pollution was so bad in the low water 
months of the late summer and fall that 
there was no oxygen jarna water in Portiand 

when 
2 they reached the 


Shortly before the United States entered 
World War I, the State game commission 
dramatized the situation by lowering a cage 
of lively fish into the harbor while newsmen 
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watched. Within a few minutes the fish 
were dead—suffocated by lack of oxygen. 

A group of men sat on a raft in the river 
at Portland for days as a stunt to spur the 
city to meet its quota in a war bond drive. 
The men's only complaint: 

“The stench of the river makes us feel 
sick.” 

In 1944, two Oregon State College engineers 
made a survey and reported: 

“Pollution in the Willamette River sys- 
tem isa State shame. This magnificent river 
is in part an open sewer in which tremendous 
quantities of untreated human sewage and 
industrial wastes are disposed. Pollution, 
along with other detrimental activities, has 
depleted a world-famous commercial and 
game fish fauna.“ 

No fewer than 51 outfalls discharged raw 
sewage into the Willamette at Portland and 
11 into Columbia Slough. 

In the 1930’s, several attempts were made 
to get an antipoliution law through the 
State legislature. All failed. 

In 1938, advocates of clean rivers put an 
initiative on the ballot to set up the Oregon 
sanitary authority, The voters approved by 
a 3 to 1 margin. 

In 1944, Portland voters approved a $12 
million bond issue and a charge for the use 
of the sewers. Other cities followed suit 
under the prodding of the sanitary author- 
ity. 

At the end of the war, only 414 percent of 
the sewage that entered the Williamette had 
any kind of treatment. Not a single town 
on the main stem had a treatment plant. 

Nor was any treatment given industrial 
waste. 

By the end of 1957, almost 94 percent of the 
sewer-using population of the Willamette 
Basin was served by sewage treatment plants. 
Elghty public and semi-public such plants 
were in operation, 

Industry cooperated in several ways. Some 
paper mills dug lagoons and poured their 
Waste sulfite liquor into them for dumping 
into the Willamette at high water stages 
when it would do no harm. 

The Crown Zellerbach mill at Leba .on be- 
gan to evaporate and burn waste liquor. 

Pubilshers Paper Co. at Oregon City, läck- 
ing ground for lagoons, gives away waste liq- 
uor for use as a road binder. Because of it, 
miles of dirt roads no longer are dusty in 
the summer. 

Long tanks that look like oversize silos— 
each containing 120,000 gallons of sulphite 
liquor—are pushed on barges to the Colum- 
bia River, where the papermill waste is 
drained into the bigger stream. This proc- 
ess, praised at first, now has begun to arouse 
criticism because of industrial pollution of 
the Columbia. 

Portland and other Willamette Valley cities 
have spent a king's ransom—more than 630 
million—to clean up their stream. 

Yet the State sanitary authority reports 
pollution only 16 percent less than it was in 
1939. 

The reason is twofold: Increasing popula- 
tion and growing industry. 

In the words of Kenneth Spies, deputy 
State sanitary engincer: 

“We haven't seen the end of either.” 

Industrial wastes have increased by 41 per- 
cent since 1950 and 93 percent since 1939, 
and the sewered population has increased by 
73 percent. 

A joint study by the sanitary authority 
and the pulp and paper industry brought 
out estimates that the five papermilis on 
the main stem of the Willamette would have 
to reduce their pollution loads by 74 to 83 
percent to maintain five parts of dissolved 
oxygen per million in Portland harbor—the 
minimum needed for fish life. They have 
reduced thelr pollution by an average of 67 
percent. 
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Spies says: “The effiuents of these five pa- 
permills were primarily responsible for the 
serious oxygen depletions which occurred in 
both the South Santiam River and lower 
Portland harbor in 1957.“ 


Friendliness to Visitors Rises Far From 
Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the seventh in a series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nrxon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Aug. 15, 1959] 

FRIENDLINESS TO Vistrors Risxs Fan From 
Moscow—GreetInc Is ENTHUSIASTIC AT 
Novosmmsxk 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Novostsmsx, Sm. — The greater the 
distance from the Kremlin, the greater the 
show of affection by the Russian people for 
the people of the United States. 

This la the observation of an amateur dip- 
lomat after a week in Russia. 

Whereas the reception given the party of 
Vice President Richann M. Nixon, was on 
the chilly side in Moscow and warm in Len- 
ingrad, the reception given him and every 
member of his group in Novosibirsk was 
really hot. It wasenthuslastic. _ 

This city, 2,000 miles east of Leningrad, 18 
less than 75 years old. It got its start when 
the Trans-Siberian railroad was under con- 
struction, in 1893. Now it is the largest city 
in Siberia, larger than New Orleans—with @ 
population of about 900,000. 

At the moment Novosibirsk Is pushing & 
“balance agriculture with industry” program. 
INDUSTRIAL ADVANCES 

Its mayor, or his equivalent, who greeted 
us, emphasized that Siberia no longer de- 
seryes the bad name it bore for many years. 
Siberia, he insisted, is no longer a place for 
outcasts to be sent to die in salt mines. 

A glimpse of this city and the nearby coun- 
tryside supports the mayor's contentions. 

Its traffic'on the Ob River, which looks 
about like the Ohio at Loulsville; its new 
hydroelectric plant 12 miles above the city; 
its machine stamping plant, which uses 
planning equipment and hydraulic presses 
made in the United States and Great Britain 
and sent to Russia in the days of lend-lease, 
and its other mills are impressive. 

However, not one of these physical assets 
was as impressive to me as were the people 
of Novosibirsk. To use a word frequently 
uttered by Mrs. Nixon, they were “tremeD- 
dous.“ 

Very few Americans have visited this Si- 
berian city of cold winters and hot summers. 
Among the few was Senator ALLEN J. ELLEN” 
DER, who came here several years ago. 

CROWD JAMS STREETS 


The Nixon party probably was the largest 
group of Western visitors ever received in 
Novosibirsk and the city really turned out- 
It was like Third Street in Baton Rouge on 
inauguration day, 
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8 Probably the finest building in Novosibirsk 
its opera house or ballet theater, and when 
ae Vice President went there for a presenta- 
2 of “Swan Lake,” the plaza in front and 

© streets on the sides were jammed, 
twa racioualy, Mr. Nrxon left the theater be- 
8 cen third and fourth acts to speak to the 
8 I remained outside the theater after 

© returned to his seat, 

3 minutes I was surrounded by thou- 
nds of interested or curious Russians, 
many of whom had never before been close 
& North American. A young man pushed 
way to my side, sald he spoke a little 
and offered to try to interpret for 


I said Td be ha to try to answer an 
questions about 3 = 1 
ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
donne ee was: “Why do you have to pay a 

11 tor medical service in your country?“ 
reply was to the effect that people with 
States Pay for medical service in the United 
to and that fine hospitals were available 
2 free treatment to those who cannot 
Ord to pay. 
mine second question was: “Why do some 
g men and women in your country fall 
money?" education because they have no 
explained that, in my opinion, any young 
wee or Young woman in the United States 
pointa ane an education can get it. I 
Out that many members of our party 
Worked their way through college. 
many aug questions were put to me and 
8 answers given, my volunteer inter- 
er would brief the crowd. 
CROWD OPENS WAY 
lente T saw that my bus was about to 
the cr e front of the theater I asked that 
bus. Ver give me a lane to return to the 
Ped bane) respectfully, the Russians step- 
them dr And I shook hands with 40 or 50 of 
My my way to the bus. 
the b volunteer interpreter followed me to 
3 telling me that several members of 
“We rand, While shaking hands, had said, 
1 Want to be your friends." 
dun him my card and asked him to write 
I haa ce and address forme. Although 
Siberian, n cautioned that Russians and 
Means of Would be hesitant to establish any 
our gro communication with members of 
dress, up, he quickly wrote his name, ad- 
He a Lee and place of employment, 
artic) Would like me to send him two 
11 iy from New Orleans. 
what —— through the mails, he'll get 
— behind the Iron Curtain, par- 
the Vie, oond the Ural Mountains, with 
not 1755 President of the United States is 
all caviar and vodka, 
Wh IN OFFICIAL PARTY 
ized 8 the official Nixon party was organ- 
ee newspapermen were included for 
by jezni ation to and from Europe and Asia 
the Plane. Edwin Russell, publisher of 
News sburg, Pa, Patriot and Evening 
Qualified, One. I was the other. Both of us 
virtue of as members of the official party by 
adriso: our membership on the President's 
ee commitee for the U.S. exhibition in 


in eevee: neither Ed Russell nor I traveled 
except Same plane with the Vice President, 

3 the leg of the journey between 
W te Poland, and Keflavik, Iceland, On 
plane S. the Vice President rode the press 
ried = The listing of the official party car- 
that w asterisk after our names—indicating 
which © were traveling on the plane or planes 

Sean tae news correspondents. 

8 en y per, because had we 
tenie With the Vice President and stayed 
the om mes with him and other members of 

cial party, we doubtless would have 
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had advantages the other newspapermen 
the trip did not enjoy. Ed and I wanted 
cover the story like the others, and that 
meant that we should take the same chances 
and treatment as the other correspondents. 

We may have made a mistake, but I 
doubt it. 

The official party, with the exception of us 
two, was quartered everywhere in comfort- 
able, almost luxurious dachas—or country 
homes. In two places we visited, quarters for 
the newsmen were primitive. 

CONGESTION GROWS 

Our accommodations in Moscow were ay- 
erage; with each man or woman given a 
single room and bath. At the Europa Hotel 
in Leningrad we started to quadruple. My 

ent with with three other newsmen 
to what had been a parlor and bedroom sulte. 
When we reached Novosibirsk, the conges- 
tion was real. I shared a room with seven 
other correspondents—with no running 
water. 

The Russians apparently got mixed up on 
all room assignments, because Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Ridder of the Ridder newspapers 
found themselves assigned to a room with 
two men; and Jinx Falkenburg, representing 
Newsday, found herself assigned to a room 
with seven men. After a reshuffiing, rooms 
for men generally were occupled by six or 
eight men, and two rooms used by the 
women were occupied by four or five women 
in each case. 

Standing in line, in 17th place, waiting to 
shave at a down the hall cold water tap in 
hotel No. 2 at Novosibirsk, I was joined by 
James “Scotty” Reston of the New York 
Times, in 18th place. 

“Pretty rough, isn’t it?” I said to “Scotty.” 

“You're just learning again how it is to 
be a reporter.“ he replied. “You editors just 
get too soft.” 

Then, as an afterthought “Scotty” added, 
“I wish a certain official of your State could 
see you here. He'd ask, Who's crazy now?” 

To have the opportunity to be a reporter 
again and to meet the fine people of Novos- 
ibirsk was worth any discomfort we ex- 
perienced—many times over. 

Ed Russell and I would do it again—with 
20 in a room, if they could be crowded in— 
which they couldn't in hotel No. 2. 

Milton Eisenhower, after our departure 
from Novosibirsk, spoke to me about the 
rough time he was having—sleeping in 
luxurious quarters but having to get up at 
the same time as the rest of us. 

“What we've got 18 rougher,” I said to 
him, “but I'm sure it’s a lot more fun.” 


on 
to 


Cross Country With the On-to-Oregon 
Cavalcade—XIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the on- 
to-Oregon cavalcade is back home in 
Oregon. The following daily accounts of 
the wagon-train journey takes the ad- 
venturers from near Baker, which is in 
Representative Utuman’s district, to The 
Dalles, still a part of the Second Congres- 
sional District, the largest district in our 
State. The trip through AL’s constit- 
uency is warmly described by author 
Rudy Roudebaugh of Drain: 
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[From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise, Aug. 
6, 1959 


WAGONEERS WELCOME ICE IN BLUE MOUNTAINS 
AFTER IDAHO HEAT WAVE 
(By Robert “Rudy” Roudebaugh) 

July 26, Sunday: Had church services at 
8:30 and spent rest of day passing out letters 
and answering questions. 

July 27, 5:05: All ready to go and Roy is 
just starting toharness. 6:10: Heading west 
and crossing Alder Creek. Doc got one new 
shoe on his left front foot yesterday. 5:37: 
Left the valley and going up the Blue Moun- 
tains. 5:59: At Oxman, not even a wide 
place in the road. 7:29: There are big rocks 
all over the hills with short sagebrush and 
small cedar trees spotted on the hillsides. 
7:40: Pleasant Valley (motel, cafe, service 
station). This valley is about 
mile wide and 2 miles long. Hay and cattle 
raised here. 8:40: Going down hill and Im 
using the brakes. 9:10: Stopped to water. 
Doc and Jan didn’t drink very much as it's 
cool, making traveling easy. 9:24: We are 
on our way again. Janell got off to ride in 
an Army Jeep. 

10:58: Entering Baker, population 9,529. 
11:02: Baker County sheriff posse came to 
escort us in. Free pop was given to us by the 
Beefburger Fountain and Cafe. 11:26: 
Crossing the Powder River. 11:35: Recross- 
ing the Powder River. 11:44: We are camped 
at the city park at Baker, elevation 3,440. 
The lunch was served by the JCettes. At 
dinner we were personal guests of the Live- 
stock Association. I met an old friend from 
Lexington, Ed J. Nauenburg. He is now 
living in Baker. It was cold last night with 
u real strong wind. Ki and I had about 3 
hours rest yesterday which is something if 
you don't believe us ask Andy. Janell, Ki, 
and I were on KBER ratio station for about 
an hour this evening. You folks will be 
hearing it as the tape will be sent to Eugene. 

July 28, 4:30; Pancake feed at old town 
in Baker, sponsored by the historical so- 
ciety. 5:05: All hooked up and ready to 
roll. There was dew on the grass and it 
was pretty cold. We are waiting on Roy, 
5:52: Betty Herizi rode with me this morn- 
ing. Ki and Janell never even got up for 
breakfast. 5:57: Crossed Powder River 
heading south on Cambelle Street on High- 
way 30. Logging trucks are all heading for 
the woods. The Baker Valley is about 30 
miles wide and about that long. Mostly 
hay and grain grown here with cattle and 
sheep raised. 6:51: Can see timber in the 
south hills. Powder River follows the north 
foothills. 7:39: A load of 15 pine logs just 
passed us. The cattle along here are mixed 
shorthorns, Angus, whiteface. 8:38: 
Stopped at Haines, population 325, and wa- 
tered. Was served coffee and cookies (spe- 
cial guest) and went through the Hitching 
Post Museum, 9:37: Leaving Haines and 
Roxie Cutting from Nehama is riding with 


us, 

11:18: Crossed 45th parallel which is half- 
way between the Equator and North Pole. 
Most common tree through here is pussy 
willow. 

11:36: Entering Union County and cross- 
ing North Powder River. 11:49: Entering 
North Powder River, population 425. Mak- 
ing camp at the high school. We have a 
big welcome sign here that says, “Oregon 
Centennial Wagon Train—North Powder 
Welcomes You in 1959—Come Again in 
2059." Lunch was served to us by the North 
Powder Grange. They will also supply us 
with dinner. 

July 29, 5:50: Ready to roll. Ki is on 
cook shift and (naturally) this was the best 
breakfast I've had since I've been on the 
trip. North Powder is supported by sawmills, 
beef cattle. Our feed and grain was donated 
by North Powder Grange. 5:57: Rolling out 
across Powder Valley. 
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We had ice all around us last night. It 
was a big change after the heat. Doc got 
one new shoe on his left rear foot. 8:15: 
Leaving Powder Valley. 8:26: At the sum- 
mit and small pine trees on each side of us. 
9:12: Met by the 4-H Riding Club. 9:58: 
Going down through a canyon. It has 
warmed up some. 10:02: Stopped to water. 
Jan and Doc each drank a pail of water. 
10:18: Going west again. 10:34: We dropped 
off into Grande Ronde Valley. 11:30: Met 
by the LaGrande Maverick Riding Club. We 
must have about 100 riders with us now. 
11:35: Queen Darlene and two princesses 
Pat and Karen of Joseph, Oreg., Rodeo. 

12:10; Entered La Grande, home of Eastern 
Oregon College. 12:46: Arrived at armory. 
Lunch was served by the Salyation Army. Ki 
and I were invited to Neil Anderson's for the 
afternoon to bathe and rest. Neil is the 
sports editor of the paper here. Dinner was 
by the Lions Club. 

July 30, 5:58: Perched up here on the 
‘wagon seat like a big ape and ready to take 
off. We had breakfast this morning by the 
Union Chamber of Commerce. 6:10: Rolling 
through the Grande Ronde Valley. Ki is still 
on cook shift. 6:28: Going through a grove 
of small pine trees. The sun is out and there 
is a small breeze. 6:42: Crossed the Grande 
Ronde River and going up a canyon with 
rocky hills on each side. 7:08: Crossed over 
the Grande Ronde River for the last time. 
Still in the canyon with pine trees on both 
sides. 7:16: Crossed 5 Point Creek. This 

of the highway is under construction. 
8:10: We have just pulled a long grade and 
stopped to rest for 15 minutes. 8:43: Hit the 
new superhighway, three lanes each way. 

10:10: We dedicated the new highway. 
‘The Blue Mountain Boys came cut to meet 
us, 10:31: We are camped at Strickland 
Flats. This place is just like any place a mile 
from Drain. We felt just like we were home. 
Mr, and Mrs. Lyle Hill were here to visit us 
this evening. We had a nice visit. 

July 31, 5:36: Ready to go and leave Strick- 
land Plate. 5:48: Finally pulling out. 7:30: 
Crossing railroad overpass going into Mea- 
cham, population about 50. It is a small 
place with a general store, post office com- 
bined. It’s in the heart of the Blue Moun- 
tains, also the summit. 8:19: Emigrant 
Springs State Park. 9:03: Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 3:59: Going over Deadman 
Pass. 10:42: Arrived at camp at the Uma- 
tilla Reservation. 

August 1, 5:50: All ready to go. 605: 
Headed for Pendleton. We have five riders 
to ride in with us already. 6:22: We are 
coming into the wheat country; a little tim- 
ber in the draws. 8:07: Came down a 7-mile 
hill. I guess Ki can breathe now as we are at 
the bottom. My brakes weren't too good, 
but didn't have any trouble. Wonder what 
happened to the National Guards, they aren't 
out to escort us. 8:45: Waiting at truck 
ecales to take care of the traffic. 9:00: Here 
we go again. 9:54: Leaving Umatilla Indian 
Reservation, The Pendleton wagon just got 
in the lead. Population 15,174. 

10:03: Entering Pendleton. Here is the 
Main Street cowboys of Pendleton to meet 
us. This is the oddest shaped town we've 
been in. 10:22: The band is out to greet us. 
It's a big deal here, 11:57: Entered the 
rodeo arena. Lunch served to us by the 
Ladies Pioneer Club and a beef dinner by the 
Veterans of Wars. Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
un Allen of Waitsburg, Wash. (old home 
Yoncalla), were here to visit us: also Bob 
8 wife Ginger were here last 


— 
i 
[From the Drain 3 Aug. 13, 
Wacom TRAIN MEMBER “Hono” 
STEALING IN EASTERN — 
(By R. “Rudy” Roudebaugh) 
Theda Clemens (Honalin) of Pendleton 
was a visitor of the Drain wagon. She wants 
some of her friends in Drain to write her at 
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116 SE. 10th, Pendleton, Oreg. Joe Huckins 
and family from Portland were also visitors. 

August 3, 5:49: All hooked up. 6:03: Leav- 
ing Round-up City. Going by Empire Ma- 
chine Co. Biggest piece of equipment for 
sale is a D-7. 6:14: Crossing Umatilla River. 
We are in Umatilla County. 7:16: Just 
pulled up a 4-mile hill, 8-percent grade and 
the oll is slick. The mules are having a time 
standing up. 

This is rolling country with wheat as main 
crop. It’s about to be harvested. 10:14: 
Stopped to water Doc and Jan. They drank 
a pail aplece. We can see Mt. Hood from 
here. It's right straight north of The Dalles. 
10:28: On the road again. 11:57: Crossing 
the Umatilla River again, We are hitting ir- 
rigation area—raising corn, alfalfa. 12:22: 
Making camp at the Ervin Mann ranch south 
of Stanfield 6 miles. Made 24 miles today. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Hermiston 
gave a banquet for us. There was a speaker 
there from Walla Walla on Oregon history. 

August 4, 5:22: Ready to roll. We had 
about 4,000 people around here last night. 
Ki is on cook shift today. 5:57: Crossed a 
small river, but didn’t get the name. Its 
pretty windy and cold this morning. Lots 
of beef cattle grazing along here, Can still 
see Mt. Hood today. 6:55: Going over a 
little rise about a mile long. Nothing but 
sagebrush on each side of the road. 7:14: 
At junction of Highway 207. 7:26: Crossed 
over Butler Creek. Hay and corn Is raised 
along here. Corn is used for ensilage, 7:34: 
Lost nut on left front wheel, but it was 
found before the wheel fell off. 8:27: En- 


tering Umatilla Ordnance Depot. 8:38: En- 
tering Morrow County, leaving Umatilla. 
10:04: Stopped to water, Doc and Jan drank 
a half a pail apiece. 10:16: Westward again. 
This area here reminds me of the sand hills 
of Nebraska except there is sagebrush here. 
11;22: Queen Sheron and her court, Judy, 
Susy, Janet, Joan, from Heppne Rodeo, 
rode out to escort us into town. 

12:24: The sheriff came out and picked up 
Gail Carnine for hoss stealing. He had to 
stand trial and was hung by the neck as 
punishment (all mock of course). You will 
probably see tt on television. Got our first 
glimpse of the Columbia River. 12:42: Made 
camp at Boardman public school on the foot- 
ball field. Lunch was served by all different 
club in Boardman. Dinner given by the Hug 
Water Melon Association. 


August 5.—We had breakfast at Joe Fa- 
tone’s Hitching Post Cafe. The queen and 
her court also had breakfast with us and 
rode to H Junction with us. 5:57: Waiting 
for Tex, he's decided to ride today. 6:07: 
Heading west. The trees through here are 
locust, cottonwood, poplar, and willow. 
The crops grown here are alfalfa, wild hay, 
corn for ensilage. Doc had his shoe reset on 
left rear foot. They seem to raise lot of Here- 
ford cattle around here. 7:32: Going through 
a small desert, rocky, with sagebrush along 
the Columbla River. 9:40: Leaving Morrow 
County, entering Gilliam County. 9:50: Left 
the new Highway 30 and now on old Highway 
30. 9:50; Crossed Willow Creek, and stopped 
‘to watar. 10:16: Heading up a canyon. 
There doesn't seem to be any breeze and its 
pretty stuffy. Second Lieutenant Domly is 
riding with me. He is the officer in charge of 
escorting us. 12:05: Camped on the George 
Shane and Sons ranch, 3 miles east of Arling- 
ton. He also donated the grain for us. 
Smokey Swape donated the hay (he’s from 
Arlington). We were all given hotel rooms 
for baths and had dinner at the Pheasant 
Cafe, all donated by the chamber of com- 
merce. Jan got a new shoe on her right 
front foot. 

August 6, 5:45 and all hooked up. 5:57: 
Headed for home once again. We didn’t have 
breakfast at camp this morning, we will stop 
at Arlington for breakast with a choice of 
three cafes, all on the chamber of commerce. 
6:57: Entering Arlington, population 680, 


August 24 
We have had our breakast and ready to roll ` 
again. 


8:02: Leaving Arlington. We have a rock 
ledge on one side of us and the Columbia 
River on the other. The river ls between two 
ratiroads; it looks odd for two trains to run 
along side each other with the water between 
them. 10:11: Binlock, it’s a small place and 
they seem to raise a lot of peaches here. 
10:36: Philippi and family are here to take 
us to our camping spot. They are the people 
that own the ranch we will stay on. 10:48: 
Stopped to water and met John and Evelyn 
Lindol, friends of Wally and Ida Dysert of 
Drain. 11:05: Here we go again. It’s really 
warmed up. 12:09: We have arrived at camp. 

Ray Stratton and his Drain Black Sox 
team stopped to sce us today on their way 
home and said they'd see us in Independence. 
Arlington will be under 20 to 40 feet of 
water in 6 years. It’s such a pretty little 
town and old homes and young and old 
orchards will soon all be gone. The resi- 
dences will be moved about half a mile up a 
hill. I guess I better mention why this all is 
going to happen; they are building a dam to 
be called John Day Dam, and this townsite 
will be flooded. 

August 7, 5:53: All hooked up. 6:01: 
We are rolling homeward. Jan got two new 
shoes; right rear and left front. 6:26: We 
are going through rocky country. The rocks 
look like they have been burned. 

Last night Ki visited the ruins of an old 
Indian village where it has been dug up 
and sifted for relics. She found two arrow- 
heads. She was really impressed with this 
place. 8:27: Leaving Gilliam and entering 
Sherman County and crossing the John Day 
River. Janell just got out of bed and Ki and 
Jean Marshall from Roseburg just went back 
into the wagon for a nap, 

8:21: We just heard the terrible news 
about the Roseburg explosion and fire. There 
is some wind this morning, but the sun is 
hot and it doesn't do much good. 9:05: 
Passing by the site of the John Day Dam. 
They have already started working on it on 
the other side of the river. 9:22: Just made 
a pull over a hill. 9:43: Entering Rufus. 
The farming area around here is one-half 
mile wide and 2 miles long. Doc and Jan 
had a ball last night. I never tied them up 
and they wandered all over. At 3 o'clock 
in the morning I had to get up in my shorts 
and feed and water them. They wouldn't 
leave me alone until I did. You see I slecp 
with my head on the tailgate within easy 
reach of anyone or animal. 11:50: We are 
pulling up over second rock ledge over the 
river and are wondering how the pioneers 
ever made it. They must have disassembled 
the wagons and lowered them plece by piece 
consuming many days. 11:04: Going 
through Briggs Junction. 11:15: Entering 
Briggs. 11:25: Stopped to make camp along 
the Columbla River. 

Made 21 miles today. 11:27: We are stop- 
ped in front of the city hall. The president 
of the chamber of commerce is giving a wel- 
come and accomplishment speech. This 
town is the end of the Oregon Trail. 

August 8, 5:50: All hooked up and ready 
to roll. 6:01: And we're on our way. Last 
night we had a real surprise. Judy and Al 
Hollaman showed up. Friday night we had a 
family-style dinner given us at the Frontier 
Cafe at Rufus by Sherman County Club. 
The Dallas Industrial Club started out with 
us today, so we are well escorted. 6:45: 
Fulton Junction, 7:14: Entering Wasco 
County and crossing the Deschutes River. 
Leaving Sherman County. 

Here comes a real Indian chief to meet 
us and take us to their village. Had a brief 
ceremony at the Indian village. 7:32: Leav- 
ing the Indians and on our way again. 
As we came through, Ki was given a pair of 
Indian beads and jar of something, 8:51: 
Jean Marshall crawled in the back of our 
wagon so she could get some sleep. Janell is 
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riding with Judy and Al. 9:08: Ki and I are 
looking up a rock ledge above 400 or 500 
feet and wonder what's holding some of the 
2 up there. Mount Hood sure shows up 
Oday with timber lying below that we have 
been looking for now for 4 months, 10:16: 
Sus Dalles Dam entrance. 10:29: Fifteenmile 
8 We are now crossing it. We just went 

y & fruit stand and they came out and gave 
each of us a basket of cherries. 11:06: The 
Dalles, population, 11,250. 

11:48: As we were coming into the city 
elne to camp we had a real steep hill to 
thee, The blacktop was so slick none of 
3 © Wagons could make it. Guess what? A 

sep came to the rescue. 


United States Steel Battles School Taxes 
f EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

and extend my remarks, I wish 

into the Appendix of the Rec- 
article by the distinguished col- 
that Drew Pearson. It seems to me 

the United States Steel Corp. has 
of Mae explaining to do if the statements 
rica Pearson are correct: 

5 m the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
NITED STATES STEEL BATTLES SCHOOL TAXES 
* (By Drew Pearson) 

at all the facts were told in Secretary of 

Profits Mitchell's revealing figures on steel 

te And steel wages. What he didn't 

ot th d perhaps didn't know—is the battle 

x © giant United States Steel Corp. 

. 

£ you have to to 

Montgomery, Ala., and Morrisville, tae In 

legal Seg United States Steel lined up its 

ce d lobbying might against better edu- 
bi despite the fact it's just netted the 

his 8 


to revise 
to insert 
ORD an 


Profit, ne the last 6 months, in 
quarter of a billion dollars. Here 
8 chapters in the story: 
a; cn thy tanks or Gn pale 
* „ e of the Delaware, 
nlted States Steel acquired 4,000 acres of 
in and, built one of the biggest steel milis 
World, and upped school enrollment 
1958. In Pupils in 1950 to over 50,000 in 
plant is Falls Township, where the Fairless 
by 943 =n ba School enrollment increased 
mnie take care of the increase; Falls Town- 
Nene Unt 239 new classrooms in 5 years, 
2 Eristol built 263 classrooms, 
= 3 tor them Falls Township borrowed 
rate of a that it now pays interest at the 
Talrless 89,275 a year. In 1950, before the 
debt was bullt, the town had no 
ache Ow 145 percent of the cost of the 
whose 8 3 on the debt. Mean- 
>» e co - 
cré 100 percent. unty have been in 
h © United States Steel roperty, 
8 e have not been increased. ‘The — 
n #23 million 
Us EA it cost around #600 million. The 
Stee: ernment even gave United States 
pore tax writeof of $200 million, 
United 3 to increase local taxes for 
88 tates Steel have been stalled. For 
Denies wee years the school board has ap- 
wears th pi low tax rate, and for 5 straight 
app © Bucks County commissioners have 
eared to favor United States Steel, 


ch commissioners are: John T. Walsh, 
Airman, Democrat; Adolph Andrews, Demo- 
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crat; and Thomas R. Lewis, Republican. 
They also serve as the board of assessment 
and review of taxes, Thus they themselves 
sit in review of their own assessments. 

Becnuse of this the school board appealed 
to Judge Edwin Satterthwaite, Republican, 
to force United States Steel to produce costs, 
But Judge Satterthwaite ruled that it would 
cost United States Steel too much. 

Norx.— Bucks County, onetime stronghold 
of Senator Joe Grundy, high-tariff Republl- 
can, has voted for the GOP since the Civil 
War—until 3 years ago when it went Demo- 
cratic. A lot of voters now say they don't 
see much difference. 

Alabama chapter: Down in Alabama. 
United States Steel's Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division operates the biggest steel plant 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. Gov. John 
Patterson took it on in a bitter fight. In 
order to improve Alabama schools, Patter- 
son proposed a sales tax of 1½ percent on 
new machinery, also a reduction of the con- 
sumers 3-percent sales tax to 2½ percent. 

Arthur Wiebel, president of United States 
Steel's operations in Alabama, has potent 
friends in the Alabama Legislature. He 
used those friends, He also came out with 
a public statement attacking the sales tax 
on machinery. Governor Patterson didn't 
backtrack, After a protracted legislative 
debate, he won. 

DEFENSE EXCESS PROFITS 

Congressman ALFRED SANTANGELO, the New 
York City Democrat who has already sparked 
the investigation of the munitions lobby, is 
now doing some personal investigation of his 
own. He has unearthed the fact that some 
of the biggest defense contractors owe Uncle 
Sam money on excess profits taxes and are 
refusing to pay. 

Yet the Defense Department is heaping 
new profits on these same companies. Nat- 
urally the Congressman wonders how much 
the retired admirals and generals who work 
for these corporations have to do with this 
nose-thumbing of the Treasury. 

Careful probing by the has 
unearthed the fact that a total of $105 
million in excess profits taxes is due the 
Government, But a battery of high-priced 
tax attorneys are resisting payment every 
inch of the way. 

“These recalcitrant companies are led by 
North American Aviation,” says SANTANGELO, 
“It owes the taxpayers $29 million of exceas 
Profits through -1953-55. Yet in 1958 the 
Defense Department awarded North Ameri- 
can contracts totaling $647 million and in 
the first half of 1959 contracts totaling $570 
million. 

North American has hired 27 retired mili- 
tary officers, 

Other contractors against whom 1953-55 
excess profits claims have been filed and who 
sre still resisting payment are Boeing Air- 
craft, 627.5 million due; Fairchild Engine, $2 
millon; Lockheed Aricraft, $12 million; Mar- 
tin Co., $9.7 million; Dougias Aircraft, $12 
million; and Grumman Aircraft, $8.5 million. 

All these companies continue to get huge 
slices of defense business. 


Can We Do Less? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor speaks out for 
a continuation of the cessation of atomic 
tests. It points out that the Soviet 
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Union has promised that it will not be 
the first to resume testing and it asks, 
“Can the United States and Great Britain 
do less?” 

Under a previous consent here is the 
text of an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor for August 13, 1959; 


From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., Aug. 13, 1959] 
PROLONG THE HALT IN TESTS 

A cessation of atomic tests is already in 
effect. Unless one of the atomic powers is 
cheating, testing has been in abeyance since 
last fall. Continuation of this halt and the 
speedier development of ways to guarantee 
it are feasible targets for public pressures at 
this time. 

The Soviet Union has now promised it will 
not be “first to resume testing.” Can the 
United States and Great Britain do less? 
Are the risks involved in re from 
testing greater than those of a resumption? 
It seems to us that the answer to both ques- 
tions must be No. 

When the United States halted testing last 
October President Eisenhower indicated that 
it might be necessary to resume unless nego- 
tiations for a test ban produced agreement 
on an effective inspection system within a 
year. Progress on such a system has been 
made at Geneva. But the conferees are still 
stalled on some aspects of Inspection. 

One hitch was caused by discovery that 
underground blasts were more difficult to 
detect than had been believed. Now Wash- 
ington has rather belatedly announced steps 
to offset this difficulty with more sensitive 
measures of detection. This useful move 
should be urgently pursued. 

Pressure should also be applied to get 
action at Geneva on proposals to overcome 
differences between Soviet and Western rep- 
resentatives over the number, composition, 
and procedures of inspection teams. One 
hopeful suggestion from Prime Minister Mac- 
millan would permit some reduction in the 
number of inspections but make them unex- 
pected. Any inclination to cheat would face 
the risk of exposure by a surprise visit of 
international inspectors. 

The nature of the Soviet system and its 
power to maintain secrecy impel the Western 
atomic powers to extra care to insure effec- 
tive policing of any ban. However, there is 
reason to believe that Moscow has a real 
interest in limiting the nuclear club and a 
test ban is a first step. 

France is already knocking imperatively at 
the door, with major nuclear tests scheduled 
within a few months, China is expected to 
insist on having its own atomic arsenal, A 
British-Soviet-American agreement to con- 
duct no more tests and to set up an inspec- 
tion system might not dissuade other nations 
from pushing their own tests. But whatever 
leverage it did provide would be far more 
than is now available. 

Moscow knows that American policy on 
tests has been at a disadvantage because of 
divided counsels. The Pentagon feels that 
more tests are needed to perfect small atomic 
Weapons and missile warheads. It has the 
backing of one group of nuclear scientists. 
Others have looked more favorably on a test 
ban. Fora year and a half this second group 
has had the ear of the President. But so 
far American policy has not the 
8 and urgency required by the situa- 

on. 

If the nuclear club is to be limited and 
vital progress made toward arms control, 
time is of the essence. A reasonable pro- 
gram would be to continue the holdback on 
new tests while more vigorously exploring 
every possibility of detection and effective 
inspection. This is a minimum basis for 
any effort to persuade France and others to 
join the standstill on tests. 
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Education: The Federal Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, August 20, I had the 
Rat and honor of addressing the 
8 convention of the American 

eration of Teachers, meeting in Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 
the cause of the attention directed in 
bet address to legislation now pending 
ue Ore the Congress, I ask unanimous 
Breen to have printed in the Appendix 
ei Voa REcorp my address, entitled “Edu- 

2 — The Federal Role.” 
was 3 no objection, the address 
as follows, o be printed in the Recorp, 

EDUCATION: THE Feorrat ROLE 
dress by Senator HurerT H. HUMPHREY 

ore the National Federation of Teach- 

; Polis. Minn. August 20, 1959) 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is a singular 
e to be asked to speak to you tonight. 
t know, I always feel at home with 
an After ali, I'm a sort of refugee 
Public” Classroom. And in the realm of 
What affairs, I honestly try to carry on 

1 at es begin in the classroom. 
asan ie you as teachers; I salute you also 
Ay 8 articulate part of the 

ovement. It is heartenin 
to fina teachers who say, as you do, Stor 


(Ad 


t to 

Of the tahoe 
been in the 
Public educa 

for political 
is more than just a matter of mutual 
who work for a living, 
color of their collars. 
in their fight for professional 
and for their rights as employees 
unity : ting the battle of the com- 
hase Or better schools. In this they 

Wi earned the Support of all of us. 

has thin the labor movement your union 
educati ® symbol of the importance of 
on and = oe and a power- 
corrupting influence 
Mar who haye betrayed the labor move- 
men from Within. ere cers will act this 
cri pt practices without 
treating estimate union activities. In 
We do Hot disease of corruption in unions, 
i want to prescribe a treatment that 


lease. Patient in trying to cure the 
Many 

fiel ago, when I worked in the 
d of workers and adult education, I 


learned 
crucial 4° 8 a es more the 
Our p schooling in 
of men neg. I learned that the decisions 
as uni and women as citizens, as voters. 
On members rested in large part on 
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the basic education they received in our 
schools. 


This is true even more today than it was 
20 years ago. For all the importance of 
science and technology in our educational 
system, in our lives and in our progress and 


survival as society we will stand or fall by 


our ability to cultivate human beings and 


train citizens. In the crucial competition . 


for the preservation and triumph of free- 
dom, we will stand or fall by our quality as 
a nation of citizens. This is the true mean- 
ing of educational systems to which you 
are devoting your lives. If you succeed, we 
cannot fail. 

The greatest asset of any education sys- 
tem—aiong with its students—is not the 
classroom, nor the laboratory, the Hbrary 
nor the playing field, Its greatest asset is 
its teachers. 

And, by the same token, an educational 
system cannot rise above its teachers. 
Through them flows the essence which a 
society imparts to its children. 

The perilous world in which we live today 
forces us to reappraise both the educational 
structure and the educational tasks of our 
American society. We know that we are not 
doing as well as we can. 

But to do better, we must understand 
clearly why we need to do better. 

There ts of course the direct competitive 


challenge of the Soviet Union. In fact, the 


very fact of Premier Khrushchey's forth- 
coming visit to the United States is a vivid 
demonstration of what a determined and 
well-financed educational drive has done to 
take a backward nation to sa position of 
enormous strength and prestige in the world. 

Among those of us most concerned with 
the massive challenge to our society from the 
Soviet Union have been our own scientists 
and engineers. Dr. Edward Teller and Adm. 
Hyman Rickover have repeatediy warned us 
that Soviet advances in science and engi- 
neering threaten actually to surpass achleve- 
ments in our country. 

It is not merely a question of what we 
ought to be doing in education. It has come 
down to a categorical imperative: We must 
consider education in terms of the life and 
death struggle among nations. 

It should be sufficient to emphasize that 
we should set higher priorities on education 
because it Is the right thing to do—because 
education is an indispensable means for en- 
riching the lives of people—for raising the 
levels of human capabilities and for deep- 
ening understanding. 

Yes, we are falling behind the efforts of 
other nations; and, equally important, we 
are falling behind our own needs, our own 
potentials. We are fall behind our own 
ideals. 

Our own true needs and purposes, every- 
where in the world, are to fulfill the real 
traditions and promise of America. As we do 
this, we grow stronger everywhere. As we 
fall to do this, we grow weaker everywhere. 

I do not intend to discuss with you what 
you ought to teach, or how you ought to 
teach. These are questions of the greatest 
public importance, to be determined profes- 
sionally within your profession. They are not 
within the scope of Government. The prime 
responsibility of Government is to marshal 
effectively the material resources of the Na- 
tion so that what ought to be taught can be 
taught, taught well, and taught to every 


American—taught to every American up to 
the highest level of education he can attain. 

I have no doubt that, if we can provide 
the material means, the education system 
and particularly its teachers can shape the 
content of education to express our highest 
intellectual and moral values. 

In saying this, I do not imply that the 
quantity of education can take the place 
of quality. But quantity is everywhere a 
precondition of quality. When there are not 
enough classrooms and teachers, when teach- 
ers are grossly underpaid, when many stu- 
dents of ability are excluded from the edu- 
cational process through lack of means, to 
talk only about quality of education without 
reckoning its costs and accepting responsibil- 
ity for meeting those costs would be a fraud. 

On the contemporary scene, my friends, 
our quantitative defaults in education are 
surcharged with qualitative defaults. When 
we say, as a nation, that we cannot afford 
to be better, that it would be “infiationary” 
to spend more for education, we are not 
talking sound economics. We are talking 
nonsense, and worse, downright immorality. 
We are saying that we value frills and lux- 
uries more than the goods and services most 
vital in our lives, And when our productive 
resources of manpower and machines, if fully 
used, could give us both the essentials and 
the luxuries, the moral default of idle re- 
sources becomes even more apparent. 

I know that all of you here are familiar 
with this default. But evidently, the Nation 
at large is not, or it would take arms in 
righteous indignation. And so I trust you 
will bear with me, while I bring a few facts 
to the strengthening of your cause. 

You all know the dimensions of our class- 
room shortage in the public schools of the 
United States. 

The number of classrooms built was not 
much more than those required to accom- 
modate increased enroliments and replace 
classrooms abandoned as unfit or obsolete. 
A 200,000-classroom shortage today would 
be a conservative estimate. 

To eliminate this shortage within 5 years, 
to replace classrooms abandoned and to 
cover new enrollments of more than 1.2 
million students a year, requires about 
107,000 new classrooms yearly during the 
next 5 years. This would require a 5-year 
construction program of about $4 billion. 

The States and localities, despite heroic 
efforts, have in recent years been able to ex- 
pend about $24, billion a year for classroom 
construction. If, by the greatest efforts, 
they should average about 314 billion an- 
nually over the next 5 years, they could 
build 82,000 classrooms a year. This would 
still be about 25,000 short of the minimum 
need. By 1965 we would still be about 
125,000 classrooms short. 

If the Murray-Metcalf bill were enacted, 
and if funds thus made available were ap- 
portioned by the State and localities be- 
tween capital outlays and teachers’ salaries 
in accord with customary patterns, there 
would be about #900 million available for 
classrooms each year for the next 4 years. 
This would just about close the gap. 

Second, as to the shortage of public school 
teachers and the inadequacy of their pay. 

In the spring of 1959, the consensus among 
leading educators was that the shortage of 
teachers in our public schools was about 
140,000. Of this, about 40,000 were needed 
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to reduce the student-teacher ratio to work- 
able levels. And about 100,000 were to re- 
place teachers with insufficient training. 

The task over the next 5 years, if realisti- 
cally faced, is to recruit about 60,000 teachers 
n year to meet accumulated and accumulat- 
ing needs, plus about 70,000 new teachers 
cach year to replace those leaving the public 
school system. With this level of entrants 
into the teaching field, provided they are of 
high standard, it is estimated that the 
current qualitative shortage might be sub- 
stantially eliminated 5 years hence, 

It has been found impossible to recruit 
qualified teachers at this rate at prevalling 
levels of teachers’ pay. Average pay in the 
public schools is now estimated at $4,775; 
nearly one-fifth of all classroom teachers 
receive less than $3,500; and only one-fifth 
receive as much as $5,500. If we want the 
number and quality of teachers we need, we 
must be prepared to pay for them. 

For the sake of justice, as well as for the 
sake of recruiting qualified teachers, we 
need to increase teachers’ pay in the public 
schools over the next 5 years about 50 per- 
cent. Such an advance would bring 
teachers’ salaries close to parity without ad- 
vancing pay in other comparable areas of 
work. 

States and localities cannot carry all of 
this increased burden, even if they expand 
their efforts more rapidly in the years ahead 
than in recent years. The Federal Govern- 
ment, with greater resources of national 
revenue, must act in the national interest to 
assert the priority of the Nation's education 
system, To do this, Federal contributions 
toward teachers’ pay will need to become an 
established part of the finance base for edu- 
cation. 

Enactment of the Murray-Metcalf bill, of 
which I am a sponsor, would go a long way 
toward meeting the needs. 

As we look to our school system to lay the 
base of a competent and informed citizenry, 
60 we look to our colleges and universities 
for the development of our intellectual lead- 
ership. And here, too, we are falling short. 

The task of education in a democracy is to 
develop every intellect to the utmost of its 
capacity. It is a national disgrace that per- 
haps as many as 150,000 of our most gifted 
young people are barred from college because 
they cannot afford the cost, 

The Defense Education Act of 1958 only 
scratches the surface of the need. At the 
time it was passed, I protested vigorously 
but in vain against its niggardly terms and 
grudging conditions. This is why I have pro- 
posed my students’ aid bill, with appropria- 
tions for scholarships rising gradually to 
$184 million a year by fiscal 1963. I have 
also proposed tax credits, up to 6450 a year 
for parents paying college tuition and fees. 

Federal funds are also needed to assist the 
expansion of physical plants at colleges and 
universities, and for related purposes. 

My friends, what are the main objections 
to an expanding educational program along 
these lines? Especially, what are the objec- 
tions to the Federal participation which is 
essential to this expansion? 

The first objection is an offspring of the 
spirit of segregation. My views on this sub- 
ject are known to you all. Iam happy that 


take any other position. I note, too, that it 
haa cost you the support of some who would 


grants to the States, which then could use 
the money for either classroom construction 
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or teacher salaries, we can restore local con- 
trol. How much control over education does 
a local school district have when it ls bonded 
to the limit, operating on split shifts in 
aging, inadequate buildings with underpaid 
teachers who do-not have minimum teaching 
qualifications? The legislation I have intro- 
duced to give Federal aid to States for school 
construction and teacher salaries expressly 
prohibits any Federal control. In 1950, as 
chairman of the Senate School Construction 
Subcommittee, I sponsored the bill which 
became law and now provides money for 
school construction in areas where families 
in Federal service put too heavy a burden on 
local school facilities. Since that time Con- 
gress has appropriated more than $1.8 billion 
for construction and operations of schools in 
such areas. There has never been the slight- 
est hint of Federal control in the administra- 
tion of this money. 

The third objection is that we cannot af- 
ford the cost. This merits close attention, 
because of the fog of cultivated Ignorance on 
this subject. 

What is the Federal Government now 
spending for education? The amount pro- 
posed in the President’s original budget for 
fiscal 1960 comes to only $2.68 per year for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. It comes to only about sif-tenths of 
1 percent of the total proposed Federal 
budget. It comes to less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the estimated total output of 
goods and services of the United States. 

This is indeed a sad commentary upon our 
scale of national values, as registered by the 
budget of the Government of all the people. 

We are told, however, that there are so 
many other essentials in the Pederal budget 
that there is room only for a token payment 
toward our educational needs. This is far 
from the truth. The truth is that, as we 
have the needs, so too we have the resources, 
if we will but use them. 

There is no true economy in neglecting 
th greatest priorities of our national needs, 
among which education ranks very high. 
It has not been sound economy, even by 
the narrower and more traditional economic 
tests. The same restrictive thinking which 
has neglected the great priorities has led to 
policies which have repressed our general 
rate of economic growth. 

The slowdown in the rate of economic 
growth since the end of the Korean war has 
meant idleness of men and machines which 
has cost the country tens of billions of dol- 
lars. As a consequence, tax revenues of Fed- 
eral, State, and local Governments, during 
the period 1953-58 along, were 830 to $35 
billion less than they would have been under 
conditions of full employment and normal 
economic growth. With these additional 
revenues, we could have met the great pri- 
orities of our · national needs, without budg- 
etary deficits or inflation. 

Those of us who have urged policies for 
economic growth for the past 3 or 4 years 
have been scoffed at, laughed at, and chas- 
tised from the highest official places. Now 
I am glad to see that we have made some 
converts in those same places, The Cabinet 
Committee on Price Stability for Economic 
Growth, under the chairmanship of the Vice 
President, which at the end of June was 
sounding the alarums of inflation, now, less 
than 2 months later, has discovered that the 
“inflation” has been brought under control 
after all and solemnly proclaims the impor- 
tance of economic growth. Now that we 
have converted them, I hope they succeed in 
converting those who make the budget and 
the economic policies of the Government, 

We should know, by now, that we cannot 
Protect the Federal budget by neglecting the 
needs of the Nation. 
iat where should we go front here—and 

ow 

Where would the money come from. to do 
this job? 
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There are those who say that we should 
cut back on nonessentials, at at least on 
luxuries, in order to get the things we need 
most. If this were necessary, I would favor it. 

There are those who say that we should 
raise tax rates or impose new taxes to sup- 
port these essential programs, If this were 
necessary, I would favor it. 

I would vote for either of these if that was 
the only way to get the schools and other 
things we need so greatly. But this approach 
seems to me to neglect the productive 
power—the new technology—which is the 
Hallmark of America, 

We cannot afford, in the space age, to 
divide scarcity. We need instead to plan to 
share abundance. Our needs are not for one 
kind of public service, but for many. Our 
needs are for more public services, as well as 
for more private economic progress, 

What makes democracy stronger than 
totalitarianiam is not superior power to sup- 
press one kind of progress in order to attain 
another, Our greater inherent strength, the 
great strength of democracy, is in the ability 
of free people to plan and use their free 
system, to sustain their values and serve 
their needs more fully than the totalitarians. 
We do not seek to excel them in the taxes 
which the state, in one form or another, im- 
poses. We can excel them in the energies 
which we voluntarily release and put to use 
in the service of all men, 

But this voluntary release of our energies 
requires purposefulness and planning. 
requires a concert of action at all levels, 
private and public, local, State, and Federal. 

If we attain this concert, we can activate 
and maintain the 5-percent average annual 
growth rate urged by the Rockefeller report 
and other competent studies. This growth 
rate would yield us, for the period 1958-64 as 
a whole, about $400 billion more of national 
output than would result from the low aver- 
age annual growth rate of less than 2½ per- 
cent from 1953 through 1957. 

It would yield about $70 billion in Federal, 
State, and local revenues, at existing tax 
rates. In Federal revenues alone, the yield 
would be more than 650 billion. 

On this basis, we could not only do the 
education job; we could also enlarge social 
security, improve health services, clear 
slums and redevelop urban areas, expand 
national security efforts, and participate in 
international economic cooperation on & 
worthy scale—and without inflation. 

A Federal budget geared to these tasks, in 
a fully expanding economy, while it would 
increase In dollars, would steadily shrink in 
relation to the total economy. The bud 
would thus become less burdensome, easie® 
to balance, and less inflationary, 

We have the resources to meet our needs 
and then some. The only question 18 
whether we use them or let them languish. 
The only question is whether we can expan 
our thought, expand our action, expand our 
concept of private and public responsibility: 
to the challenge of the times. 

We live not only in the space age of mis” 
siles, but also in the space age of economic 
and technical capabilities, We must lift our 
ec and our courage to space-age propor 

ons, 

As we do so, our goal is not to outstrip 
another country or another society. 
goal is to realize, fully and freely, the best 
ourselves, 

Our aim is not to outstrip an adversary: 
It is to show the world what a free society 
is capable of, not only in material things 
but in the rithes of mind and spirit whic? 
have been the greatness of democracy. 

Our task is to make ourselves strong, not 


‘to fight a war but to prevent one—not t9 


flaunt our strength, but to show that the 
strong can be also wise and patient an 
firm and persistent in the pursuit of pense. 
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The Food Stamp Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 
HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


1 SLACK. Mr. Speaker, under 
pita 5 to extend my remarks, I wish to 
. the strongest possible endorse- 
430 np the amendment of Public Law 
sub include the food stamp proposal 
Pon ea by Representative SULLIVAN. 
how s human standpoint, I fail to see 
8 ere can be valid objection to this 
5 I have no quarrel with the 
sumab ons of Public Law 480 itself. Pre- 
PEN ly it has met a need to the satis- 
on of a majority of my colleagues 
ever recent years. At this point, how- 
a domego peed has arisen, and this is 
be e €stic American need which should 
I be to our hearts. 
j lieve most of us are familiar with 
acts of tne case, the millions of 
who now receive surplus ag- 
— commodities, and the relation- 
tween those millions and the 


n 
Umber of millions of Americans who are 


ni 

unemployed, the victims of 

technological advance in industry. 
the me of us may be less familiar with 
need Ps conditions created by the 
more pr for periods of a year or 
commoditt diet of three or four surplus 
Past. caus: as has been the case in the 
term waretul inquiries among the long- 
conunumemnployed in certain depressed 
es in my District have estab- 
my satisfaction that families in 
half stances are receiving less 
Nutrients of the necessary quantities of 

Ever required to sustain health. 

I have bande the opening of this session 
fin very much disturbed by these 
Cations 47 particularly by the impli- 
children anaes findings as applied to the 
erations pets families. In our delib- 
hundr om ce January we have discussed 
Were a ay bills and resolutions which 
Social at some improvement in the 
Prevailing nemle or political conditions 
Of a grows in our country. In the climate 
wever Wave of material prosperity, 
With the We have not undertaken to deal 
Presently Problems of those who do not 
Conditions are in improved economic 


to nee redevelopment legislation appears 
ed, and this is a development 

gret. eve we will haye cause to re- 
labor is number of areas with surplus 
The x growing, rather than declining. 
aurpius Aber of needy persons receiving 
creasing. acultura] commodities is in- 
8 number of communities 

ustry is failing to keep pace 
hnological advance is also grow- 
day we must deal effectively 


to 1 t of our responsibilities 
Rc beings, act to make 
as pable to the needy at least such foods 


tain a dietary stan 
ei standard suffi- 
Pay a Maintain sound health. If we 
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do not, these needy will become a pro- 
gressively greater charge on their com- 
munities and on this Government. 

Many of us have submitted bills call- 
ing for the appropriation of funds for 
the purchase of a wide range of foods 
for distribution to the needy. None of 
these bills has received committee con- 
sideration, and prospects for them are 
bleak. The food stamp plan is another 
approach to the same problem, For 
those who doubt that it will work, I say, 
we have no choice but to try it, in lieu 
of the failure of this Congress and the 
administration to offer anything else. 

There are some 75 Members of this 
House who represent districts in which 
there are located depressed areas, and 
in which the distribution of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities is an important 
economic and political factor to be reck- 
oned with. I cannot speak for all of 
them, but for myself, I congratulate the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN] for the skill and determination 
with which she has led the fight to bring 
this proposal before us, and for the dig- 
nity and patience with which she has 
borne defeats during several previous 
efforts to accomplish this same purpose. 


Futile Farm Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presl- 
dent, the task of finding the most prac- 
tical and effective farm policy possible 
for this country is difficult. I do not be- 
lieve that it is impossible. 

Recently, the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
gram, of Fort Worth, Tex., published an 
interesting editorial ‘entitled “Futile 
Farm Control.” It is with the exam- 
ination and study of all points of view 
that reasonable men arrive at the best 
possible solution to a problem, and this 
editorial represents a significant and im- 
portant view. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Fort Worth Star Telegram, Aug. 
18, 1959) 
FUTILE Farm CONTROL 

A major factor in the frustration of ef- 
forts to end the agricultural surplus prob- 
lem in this country by acreage allotments 
has been the increased proficlency of the 
modern American farmer, When his plant- 
ing areas have been reduced, he simply has 
got busy and found ways of getting the 
same or bigger ylelds from less land. 

The solution to this problem, however, 18 


ference that can be drawn from some facts 
Picked up by a group of Texas ranchers 
making a tour of Scotland. The Texans 
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have been amazed at the high standards 
of cultivation and the unbelievable pro- 
ductivity of the land tilled by the Scots- 
men, “You just don’t waste land here,” 
one of the Texas visitors marveled. “I 
should say it has twice the productivity 
of ours.“ 7 

Another Texan estimated that the Brit- 
ish farmer must be getting as much out of 
each 300 acres as the Texas farmer gets 
out of a thousand. In northeast Scotland, 
the group saw wheat that was expected to 
yieid 100 bushels to the acre, whereas 50 
bushels is considered excellent in Texas. 
And this despite the fact that the Scots- 
man's soil has been under cultivation with- 
out interruption for 400 to 500 years. 

Of course, in the case of Britain, the 
high productivity is essential because of 
the scarcity of land on which to grow 
food to supply the huge and ever-increas- 
ing number of mouths. But there can be 
little doubt that the American farmer 
would react with a similar stepup in pro- 
duction if an artificial shortage of land 
were created in an effort to cut down on 
the burgeoning surpluses. 

With this information at hand, it should 
be clear that the farm problem can never 
be solved by acreage controls, and the sooner 
the puzzle is approached from another angie. 
the better will be the hope of finding an 
answer. 


Greed, Waste, and Extravagance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the more 
one learns of the manner and the meth- 
ods by which defense contracts are en- 
tered into and of the greed and selfish- 
ness on the part of the contractors as 
well as the failure on the part of the 
Pentagon representatives to consider the 
taxpayer, the more one wonders if the 
United States is not traveling in the 
same direction and to the same ultimate 
end as did Rome centuries ago. 

An editorial, Mr. Speaker, appeared 
in the Lawrence Daily Journal-World on 
July 18, 1959, which points to just a small 
item of waste in the overall defense pro- 
gram, which I include with my remarks: 
From the Lawrence (Kans.) Dally Journal- 

World, July 18, 1959] 
A CLOSER Loox r 

There is a lot more tragedy than mere 
unemployment in this matter of the Callery 
Chemical Co, and its high-energy fuel con- 
tracts with the Federal Government. In 
view of the events of the past week, one finds 
himself wondering more than ever just ex- 
actly how much tax money—real big tax 
money—the Government wastes each day, let 
alone each week, month, or year, through 
sheer foolishness. 

The past week saw officials of the Callery 
Chemical Co. plant here forced to sever about 
100 from its 180-employee payroll. Reason: 
Government contracts are expiring ahead of 
schedule and, until the local plant can 
achieve {full-time commercial operation, 
there wont be enough work. 

This is bad. for the people involved and 
their community. But the local plant was 
bullt by the company, at company expense, 
thus the firm will try to get it into all-out 
commercial production as soon as possible. 
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Though the worker total will be much 
smaller than anticipated for a while, the 
plant won't be abandoned and will continue 
to shoulder its burden of the tax load. 

But take the case of the recently completed 
and dedicated $38 million high-energy fuel 
plant the Navy built at Muskogee, Okla. 
While Callery is the operating contractor 
there, the plant was built with Federal funds, 
produced by tax money, expressly for the 
Navy. 

Word is that the Defense Department is 
having a special agency study the current 
fuel needs to see if the country needs both 
the Muskogee plant and Model City, N.Y., 
Air Force plant, which was recently built at 
a cost of $45 million, Neither is now pro- 
ducing at more than 50 percent capacity. 
The question is whether one plant can handle 
the work for both and then expand when 
and if the need arises. A decision is due in 
a month or so. 

If the study shows it would be better to 
have one plant instead of two in operation, 
the United States will have either a $38 mil- 
lion or a $45 million plant—and a shiny new 
plant, to boot—standing idle. This could 
be one of our greatest all-time monuments 
to stupid planning and wasteful spending. 
If something like this doesn't arouse the 
taxpayers and make them express themselves 
to their Senators and Congressmen, nothing 
ever will. 

Excuses? ‘There are some, as you always 
get in Government affairs. 

Federal officials say the contracts for both 
plants were let several years ago when it was 
anticipated the fuel would be needed by the 
Navy and Air Force. Subsequently, it has 
developed that the Navy has found dimin- 
ishing usage for this kind of fuel. 

If this has been a progressive thing, and 
the Navy has been getting more and more 
aware that its fuel needs would be less and 
less, why did it allow the Muskogee plant to 
be completed? Was it too proud to an- 
nounce that the plant was not needed and 
should be halted, and that demands could 
be met at some other plant? Or was it sim- 
ply a case of having the money and the 
overwhelming compulsion to spend it? 

Some people are funny. They get money, 
and it burns holes in their pockets. As peo- 
ple try to climb Mount Everest “because it's 
there,” so do some people—especially Fed- 
eral people—seem to try to spend as much 
money as they can * * because it's 
there.” 

Further irritation is provoked by the an- 
nouncement that transferring the Muskogee 
plant to the Air Force would be in keeping 
with the Navy's current policy of gradually 
getting out of the boron fuel production 
business, The Lawrence Callery plant was 
the first to feel the sting of this decision, 
and locally it was a big sting. Now comes 
word that the local wound could well appear 
as little more than a pinprick if the Musko- 
gee plant is mothballed due to foolish 
planning. 

One can look at the Sunflower Ordnance 
Works on standby here, then take into ac- 
count that there are similar plants in readi- 
ness around the Nation, and wonder why 
Federal agencies, military or otherwise, don't 
take better advantage of such facilities in- 
stead of building new ones like those at Mus- 
kogee. 

The best answer to such a question came 
some time ago when a Journal-World re- 
porter talked to a top eastern executive, At 
the time there was a good chance Sunflower 
might be reactivated to meet certain military 
needs and the executive had been contacted 
333 shed any light on the sub- 

“I'll be the first one to admit 5 
flower could be used for a lot oe NS 
they're doing now,” the informant said 
frankly. “The trouble is that it seems every- 
one in the Government wants his own little 
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pet project and doesn't want to use any fa- 
cllity that might have been used by somebody 
else. So instead of adapting existing facili- 
ties at a lesser cost, they spend a lot more for 
a new facility just for the pride of having 
their own special pile. 

“There probably are a lot of uses that could 
be made of Sunflower, but you see it has a 
handicap to overcome, It has been an Army 
installation. For some reason, branches like 
the Navy and Air Force feel this has contam- 
inated it. 

“They seem to think it could be below their 
station to take secondhand something that 
the Army has had, a sort of a hand-me- 
down, as it were. So what do they try to do? 
Out of foolish pride and rivalry they try to 
get the money to build their own plant. 
The taxpaying public is stuck for the bill.“ 

And some of us wonder why Government 
expenditures continue to rise, and our tax 
bills zoom into orbit right along with them. 
This, of course, has given rise to the cur- 
rently popular question: Which will reach 
the moon first—the national debt or a rocket? 

So what are we going to do about it? 


Neely Named to Football Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Jess Neely came to Texas in 1940 
as head coach and athletic director of 
Rice Institute in Houston. He has made 
a reputation of excellence for himself 
not only in Texas but throughout the 
country. In the Southwest, where the 
best in football is generally the prevail- 
ing standard, Jess Neely has a reputation 
for developing teams just a little bit bet- 
ter. 


Last weekend, the Helms Athletic 
Foundation Hall of Fame in Los Angeles 
named Jess Neely to its membership. No 
football coach still active in America to- 
day has as many victories on his record 
as Jess Neely. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
news story from the Houston Press of 
August 22, 1959, on Jess Neely's election 
to the Hall of Fame. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Netty NAMED ro FOOTBALL HALL or FAME— 
HeLMS FOUNDATION HONORS OWL COACH, 
Jim TATUM, RED SANDERS 

(By Bob Rule) 

The illustrious coaching career of Rice 
Institute's Jess Neely was crowned with its 
greatest honor today when he was named to 
the Helms Athletic Foundation Hall of Fame. 

Announcement of Neely’s election came 
from Los Angeles, site of the international 
sports shrine, established in 1948. 

Honored along with Neely were four other 
coaches and six players. Included among 
the coaches honored are Henry R. (Red) 
Sanders of UCLA and Jim Tatum of North 
Carolina, both of whom died suddenly in the 
last year, 

Also picked were Warren Woodson of New 
Mexico A. & M., a 28-year veteran of coach- 
ing, and Adam Walsh, who coached for 25 
years at Santa Clara and Bowdoin. 
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The players honored were Frankie Albert 
(Stanford, 1939-41), Benny Friedman (Mich- 
igan, 1924-26), Edgar Garbisch (Army. 1922- 
24), William Hollenback (Pennsylvania, 
1906-08), Nile Kinnick (Iowa, 1937-39), and 
Harry Smith (Southern California, 1937-39). 

In the 12 years the Football Hall of Fame 
has been in existence, a total of 61 coaches 
and 61 players haye been honored. 

On the two lists are the greats of the past. 
Neely joins such coaching immortals as Bob 
Zuppke, Fielding H. Yost, Glenn S. (Pop) 
Warner, Amos Alonzo Stagg, Knute Rockne, 
and many others. 

He also joins the two men who influenced 
his football career most—Dan McGugin of 
Vanderbilt, his head coach in college, and 
Wallace Wade, under whom he played, and 
coach at Vanderbilt and Alabama, 

Neely received the news of his election 
today in characteristic fashion. 

“Well, it you hang around long enough,” 
he quipped, “I guess they feel like they have 
to do something for you. But I certainly 
do appreciate it.” 3 

No football coach still active in America 
today has as many victories on his record as 
Neely, who'll start his 20th season at Rice 
this fall and his 33d year as a head coach. 

His teams at Southwestern of Memphis, 
Clemson, and Rice have won 176 games, lost 
129, and tied 14. Included in those totals 
are four bow! victories and a single defeat. 

Virtually every major honor his profession 
can bestow has come to the Rice Institute 
coach, He only recently served as president 

ot the American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion and now is a member of the powerful 
football rules committee. 

With this season, Neely will establish & 
new Southwest Qonference record for the 
most consecutive years as head coach at 8 
member school. 

When he completed his 19th year last 
season, he tied the record held by Dutch 
Meyer of TCU, who previously had been 
voted into the Helms Hall of Fame. 

“That's not exactly the type of record Im 
interested in,” Neely laughed yesterday. 
Won and lost records are slightly more im- 
portant!“ 

Neely has served as both head coach and 
athletic director at Rice snice 1940, when 
he came from Clemson College in South 
Carolina, ahd under his direction Rice's 
athletic facilities have become among the 
Nation’s best. 

The 70,000-seat football stadium, one of 
the most beautiful in the country, is one 
the city's showplaces and the 6,200-scat feld- 
house is one of the best in the conference. 

Both have been completely paid for out 
of athletic receipts, a+ tribute to Neelys 
executive ability. 

The Rice coach is energetically preparing 
for the start of the 1959 season in just 1 
days. 

“I believe we'll have another good team,” 
he says. ~ 


Values of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, recently 
there have appeared in newspapers 
Washington, D.C., articles repo 0 
questions raised on this floor and in the 
other body about the worth of the Fed 
eral reclamation program, and particu- 
larly, how it relates to surplus erops - 


1959 


Similar questions have been raised edi- 
Tially—I believe by writers not com- 
Pletely informed. 
Kni the Western States we know the 
this ; to our areas and to the Nation of 
> great program and we have able 
und amen to state those values, men 
acts are thoroughly familiar with the 
One workings of reclamation projects. 
8 August 9, 1989, the Sacramento Bee 
aa other McClatchy newspapers serv- 
— pie Central Valley of California pre- 
£58 ri editorially what I consider to be 
10 — le and clear answer to these ques- 
lame, Setting forth true facts about rec- 
values and surplus crops and the 
submi of the reclamation program. Iam 
tat tting this editorial for the infor- 
enlighten Pe Members and, I hope, the 
Uor tenment of those who have ques- 
ed the consistency of these programs. 
e editorial follows: 
[From the Sacramento Bee, Aug. 9, 1959] 
MATION Prosecrs YIELD WDE VARIETY 
OF ESSENTIAL BENEFITS 
drought year ot 1959, when the 
TS Of California would be a series 
as the 8 were it not for projects such 
than am ta and Folsom Dams, it is no less 
criticat that there are those who are 
A l the western reclamation program. 
desen dent Washington, D.C., Post editorial 
Matic vier te because it reflects. the astig- 
the Peden) red by many in the East that 
PAi the ground tt — inna into =i 
es A 
poultural Production nite the Nation ies 


e 
This pP uses in wheat, corn, cotton, etc. 


or know), 


In this 
Main rive 


A 
the fact run rar: of course, is to point out 
irrigated 25 Crops largely produced on lands 
in surpi y those big Federal dams are nòt 
ment us and are not under any Govern- 
enough baram. That in itself should be 
Thasa ut there is much more to the story. 
vide a Breat multipurpose projects pro- 
pation t Variety of benefits aside from 
Shaste Provide flood control. 
Californie, vom, Friant, and other dams, 
Series age Would have been stibjected to a 
decade Satastrophio floods during the last 
ened 8 floods which did occur hap- 
bull aus projected dams had not been 
They produc 
Nayi e electric power: They aid 
t L the e Bey, ola back the salt water 
otherwise might spell 
San for the fabulously rich 3 
Delta. They provide recreation 
And of extreme importance, 
Supplies or nan! communities dependable 
of domestic and industrial water. 


With 
dey iene reclamation projects the great 


4 d restricted 
Alloca 4 
from Co tion of 390 million gallons a day 


Without 


ping but which were threatened 
due to the failure of the 


me cases the introduction of 
rec uction 
tr 8 Water has made it possible to 
whi ormerly devoted to grains, 
fruita are in surplus, to the production of 

The nit vegetables, which are not. 

ost says it is time Congress gave 
retiring land from cultivation 
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instead of adding more. And by inference 
one could gather the Post believes it might 
be a good thing to let the area to be served 
by the proposed San Luis project dry up. 

It is hard to imagine anything more fool- 
ish. If ample water were provided much 
of the land growing grain and cotton in- 
evitably would be turned to orchards and 
vegetable crops. 

But even were cotton to be the chosen 
crop, the Post's point still falls flat. The 
San Joaquin Valley produces a long staple 
cotton which is in much demand, and the 
per acre yield is from 5 to 10 times that of 
some cotton-growing sections of the South. 

If there is need to retire cotton land from 
production, it certainly would make more 
sense to retire some of the poor and tired 
land in the South than to let the extremely 
fertile acres in the San Luis area revert to 
a desert, which they will without San Luis 
water. 

Moreover, in respect to the Federal San 
Luls project, while it is designed primarily 
for irrigation, it also is to be an integral 
part of a bigger plan to transport water 
to southern California where it will be 
needed for domestic and industrial purposes 
a little more than a decade hence. 

The Post is generous enough in its ap- 
praisal to say the reclamation projects for 
the most part pay for themselves, 

They do, and more. Not only do the users 
pay for the projects but the great develop- 
ments which spring from these projects con- 
tribute vastly to the economy of the Nation 
in general and to the Federal Treasury in 
particular in the way of taxes. 

For one to say the reclamation program 
is a case of the Government putting out 
money to produce surplus crops on which 
the Government must put out more money 
is missing the point at both ends. Such a 
statement either is due to ignorance or is 
rank misrepresentation. 


Puerto Rico Does Not Want To Be a 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times magazine of August 16, 
1959, there appeared an interesting arti- 
cle by Luis Mufioz-Marin, the Governor 
of Puerto Rico, which is entitled “Puerto 
Rico Does Not Want To Be a State.” 

I suggest that this article is good read- 
ing for pretty nearly everybody. It 
starts out with the idea that probably if 
one of our Senators or Representatives 
had his way, he would introduce a bill 
for Puerto Rican statehood; but Luis 
Munoz-Marin, the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, demonstrates quite clearly in this 
article why they are satisfied with the 
Status in which they are. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pugraro Rico Dors Nor Want To Bz A STATE 

F (By Luis Mufioz-Marin) 

San Juan, P.R.—Puerto Rico, now a Vigor- 
ous self-governing Commonwealth within 
the American political system, would be 
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smothered If some of its misguided state- 
side well-wishers, like Senator DENNIS CHA- 
vez of New Mexico and Representative VICTOR 
Anruso of New York, had their way. They 
have introduced or proposed to introduce 
bills for Puerto Rican statehood, The bills 
have no chance of approval in Congress, and 
only minority support in Puerto Rico. 

Recently, in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel, an old friend greeted me, Well, Gov- 
ernor, pretty soon we should be seeing you up 
on the ‘Hill’ as a Senator from the 5ist 
State." He meant it as a high compliment 
to Puerto Rico, and I was touched by both 
his warmth and enthusiasm. In the wake 
of Alaskan and Hawalian statehood, a simi- 
lar status for Puerto Rico seemed logical, 
simple, and desirable to him. He melted in- 
to the milling crowd of the lobby before I 
had an opportunity to outline to him the 
great complexities of Puerto Rico’s circum- 
stances, which make statehood neither log- 
ical nor desirable for Puerto Rico or the 
United States. 

When I say that it is far better for Puerto 
Rico to remain a Commonwealth, it is with 
no insensitivity to the high honor which 
statehood implies. Nor is it because we 
seek independence—we definitely do not. 
Nor does it mean we are content to be less 
than a federated state—because, definitely, 
we are not less, but only different. Nor is it 
because we do not wish to share in the com- 
mon expenses of the Federal Union, of which 
we are a part in a new way—since Puerto 
Rico is now proposing a formula by which 
it would begin to pay into the Federal Treas- 
ury as its economic growth allows it to do 
bos s 


Puerto Rico's history has been far different 
from that of Alaska and Hawall, and the 
understandable tendency to speculate on 
possible statehood for Puerto Rico after the 
rapid accession of Alaska and Hawaii can 
lead men of good will far astray. Puerto 
Rico was a populous island with a long his- 
tory and a well-defined culture when it first 
came into the American orbit in 1898 fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. Alaska 
and Hawaii, on the other hand, were sparsely 
settled and ripe for colonizing from the 
mainland. 

Alaska and Hawaii became incorporated 
territories, clearly destined for cultural in- 
tegration and eventual statehood. Puerto 
Rico’s special circumstances were early 
recognized when it became the first unin- 
corporated territory, which implied that it 
would not be slated for statehood. At the 
same time it would have been obviously 
contrary to the American spirit that Puerto 
Rico should remain a colony forever. 

Economic factors were very different, too. 
Both Alaska and Hawali have been for many 
years notably wealthier than Puerto Rico is 
even now after 14 years of rapid economic 
progress since the end of World War IL. The 
net annual average income of Hawaii, and 
probably of Alaska, is more than $1,800, very 
little below the 1957 national average of 
$2,027. Puerto Rico's per capita income of 
$470 is still less than half of that of the 
lowest income State of the Union, Missis- 
sippi; Puerto Rico has little land in relation 
to population, no fuels, no significant min- 
eral resources. That is why we have called 
the program by which we progress Operation 
Bootstrap. 

These economic and cultural factors have, 
since 1898, made Puerto Rico's political evo- 
lution unique, and clearly different from 
that of Alaska and Hawaii. Indeed, as late 
as 1940, many sober, informed men in the 
United States considered Puerto Rico's eco- 


where poverty and hopelessness would con- 
stantly churn up social and political in- 
stability. 
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It took a double-barreled attack on these 
problems in Puerto Rico itself to lead to the 
relative prosperity of today, and to the vis- 
ible social and political health and vigor of 
the island. First came the attack on pov- 
erty, temporary foreclosing political debate. 
Only when Operation Bootstrap was well 
under way did Puerto Rico address itself to 
finding a political status which answered the 
needs of its special relationship with the 
United States and its own economic and 
cultural circumstances. 

To those who forget that peoples are the 
creators of political formulas and not their 
slaves, Puerto Rico seemed to have no way 
to turn. Continued existence as a territory 
or colony was impossible. The corrosive ef- 
fects of colonialism, even a benevolent» 
colonialism, could no longer be accepted, 
especially in the post-war period. Neither 
dignity, nor the swift course of history, nor 
common sense, nor the American tradition, 
would permit the continuation of such a sys- 
tem in the American context. 

In contemplation of the inevitable end 
of colonialism, a sterile debate had raged for 
many years in the island between adherents 
of. independence and those of statehood. The 
great majority of Puerto Ricans rejected in- 
dependence on two counts: Puerto Rico’s 
economy was by then so integrated with that 
of the United States that separation would 
have meant economic suicide and, equally 
important, Puerto Ricans had developed a 
deep and genuine attachment for their fel- 
low U.S. citizens and for U.S. political in- 
stitutions. 

The great majority also rejected the pos- 
sibility of statehood as totally unrealistic. 
Economically, statehood then would have 
meant another form of ruin for Puerto 
Rico—and still would, as we shall see in a 
moment. 

The circumstances called for the same kind 
of political pioneering which created the 
Original Thirteen States themselves—a new 
projection which would be in the spirit of 
the 20th century, taking due recognition of 
the mutual interests of both the United 
States and Puerto Rico, The concept of a 
self-governing commonwealth had been fore- 
seen as long ago as 1912 by Henry L. Stimson, 
then Secretary of War under President Taft. 
With far-sighted statesmanship Stimson ob- 
served that he saw no inconsistency be- 
tween U.S. citizenship for Puerto Ricans and 
the ideal that Puerto Rico should have, when 
ready for it, completely autonomous local 
government within the American system. 

This is essentially what happened when 
Puerto Rico became a Commonwealth in 
1952. The official Spanish translation is Es- 
tado Libre Asoclado—Associated Free State: 
Puerto Rico, in the generic sense of the term, 
is a new kind of state. Puerto Ricans are 
United States citizens, sharing with their 
fellow citizens in the continental United 
States a common defense, a common foreign 
policy, a common market, a common cur- 
rency and the operation of practically all 
Federal laws, Puerto Ricans differ from 
other Americans in that they do not vote in 
national elections, have no voting represen- 
tation in Congress, and have, on the other 
Hand. autonomy in directing their local af- 
fairs, including the collecting and spending 
of their own taxes, 

Nearly 7 years after its hopeful inception, 
how is the Commonwealth doing? It is 
doing remarkably well, I am happy to re- 
port. Operation Bootstrap has raised the 
per capita income from $121 in 1940 to today’s 
$470. Living standards have virtually 
doubled in 15 years, perhaps the most rapid 
economic advance in any underdeveloped re- 
gion in the world. 

Certain development has been dramatic 
enough to attract high officials, technicians 
and students from all over the world to study 
our methods, Nearly 9,000 visitors from 107 
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different countries—from Nepal to Saudi 
Arabia, from Morocco to Bolivia—have stud- 
led how we have raised life expectancy from 
46 years in 1940 to 68 years today, how we 
are rapidly winning the fight against Uliter- 
acy and how a whole people can be raised, in 
a few years, from despair and deepest pov- 
erty to relative prosperity and dynamic pur- 
posefulness. 

The creation of the Commonwealth had 
political as well as economic lessons for the 
world. It was a notable achievement, in the 
postwar era, to end a colonial relationship 
in such a constructive, fruitful manner, de- 
void of the bitterness and violence which 
characterized the end of colonialism in many 
parts of Asia, the Near East and Africa, 
Puerto Rico clearly gave the lie to the per- 


sons (Communists and others) who are al- 


ways ready to raise the cry of “impcrialism” 
against the United States. It was patently 
impossible to square imperial evploitation 
with a people who are self-governing, who 
sent 40,000 of their sons into the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict (90 percent 
of them volunteers) and who are so effective- 
ly dramatizing the quality of U.S. democ- 
racy to thousands of earnest observers 
from all over the world. 

The dignity of self-government has not 
only engendered an explosion of energy in 
economic affairs in Puerto Rico but has seen 
a lively ferment in cultural realms as well. 
No one who has visited Puerto Rico recently 
can be immune to the feeling that things 
are happening.” The Casals Festival, lively 
drama, ballet, opera, and symphony. orches- 
tra seasons are all part of the energized 
local scene. Puerto Rican painting and 
writing are in obvious renaissance, A peo- 
ple with new pride and new confidence and 
new creativity are clearly on the march. 

In the light of this progress, it may seem 
strange that the sterile debate regarding 
possible statehood at any time in the fore- 
seeable future should have been revived in 
Puerto Rico. Certainly persons who make 
any serious study of Puerto Rico's economics 
are aware that statehood, at this time, or 
for many generations to come, would mean 
a fatal crash for the island. It would be 
like a fully loaded airplane about to be 
airborne having half of its motors suddenly 
stopped. 

Federal taxes would about double the al- 
ready high taxload that the Commonwealth 
must impose upon itself in order to keep its 
public works and public services in line with 
its rapid economic development. Federated 
statehood would mean either breaking the 
back of the taxpayer and thus making fur- 
ther economic development impossible or 
cutting the public services so drastically 
that their decay would constitute a bottle- 
neck for private enterprise and economic 
development. 

There has been nothing automatic about 
Puerto Rico's progress to date. Only hard, 
uphill work has brought it about, And, 
while this progress has been notable enough 
to attract interest in many countries, our 
living standards, as I have indicated, are 
still far below those of the mainland United 
States. 

The Federal Government has long been 
cognizant of the different economic situa- 
tions of Puerto Rico and the harsh handi- 
caps imposed by a population concentration 
of 658 persons per square mile in a moun- 
tainous island with virtually no resources. 
Never, since Puerto Rico was first associated 
with the United States, has the Federal 
Government applied Federal taxes here, 
This was to give the island a chance of eco- 
nomic development as well as to honor the 
principle of “no taxation without represen- 
tation.” Without this to compensate for the 
other disadvantages I have mentioned, 
Puerto Rico would still be in deepest poverty, 

Most Federal grants-in-aid apply in Puer- 
to Rico. These grants, like those allowed to 
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the States, are apportioned on the theory 
that they will benefit the United States as 
a whole. Matching funds for building cer- 
tain roads and for hospital construction are 
cases in point. 

The United States tariff is collected in 
Puerto Rico on foreign imports—which, by 
the way, are few, since most of our trade is 
with the United States—but the receipts go 
into the Commonwealth treasury after the 
cost of collection is deducted. In this way 
American manufacturers are protected from 
foreign competition while the Puerto Rican 
treasury is benefited. This is important be- 
cause Puerto Rico is one of the world's great- 
est per capita consumers of United States 
products, spending $700 million a yeer on 
them. The Federal excise tax on Puerto 
Rican rum, while it serves to protect Ameri- 
can distillers, also reverts to the Common- 
wealth. 

On the other hand, our association with 
the United States imposes some penalties on 
the Puerto Rican economy, for which our 
treasury is not compensated. Under the 
Sugar Act of 1946, for example, Puerto Rico 
loses considerable potential income by being 
denied the right to refine more than 11 per 
cent of its own sugar production. In addi- 
tion, shipping rates between Puerto Rico and. 
United States ports are artificially high be- 
cause they are governed by the coastwise 
shipping laws confining cargoes to American 
vessels. While these laws have the legiti- 
mate objective of subsidizing United States 
shipping for defense purposes, in practice 
they place a heavy share of this defense load 
on Puerto Rican consumers. 

From the United States point of view, the 
accession of a State unable to pay Federal 
taxes except at the cost of economic ruin 
is obviously inconceivable. Puerto Rico, 
which as a Commonwealth is a showcase of 
American democracy before the world, would, 
as a federated State, become exactly the op- 
posite: an economy in shambles, having to be 
kept alive by a WPA type of charity, with 
& people far more hopeless than during the 
worst of the great depression. 

Nor has the United States the desire or 
interest to force the cultural assimilation of 
Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico. Indeed, the 
fact that Puerto Ricans are probably the 
most bilingual people in the hemisphere, 
with deep understanding of and ties to both 
their fellow US. citizens and their Latin 
neighbors, has made Puerto Rico a valuable 
meeting place for people and ideas at a time 
when Latin America is in a state of far- 
reaching flux, Its unique position has been 
an undoubted asset for the United States in 
sensing changing currents in Latin America, 
and in translating its hemisphere policy into 
action, 

But even now, however limited our means, 
Puerto Rico wants to make it clear that it 
intends to begin contributing to the Federal 
Treasury as its economic circumstances per- 
mit. There is now a bill before Congress 
whose p is to define the permanent 
association of Puerto Rico with the United 
States. One principle Is clearly established: 
That Puerto Rico wishes, of its own accord 
and within its abilities, to help shoulder the 
Federal burden by contributing money to the 
Federal Government and by performing some 
functions in Puerto Rico now underwritten 
by U.S. taxpayers. 

Puerto Rico is not looking for a free ride. 
On the contrary, it is just as anxious to 
carry its share of the financial load as its 
sons were to risk their lives in Europe and 
Korea—as a matter of pride and dignity, as 
our contribution to the whole, 

When the strident chorus of nationalism 
begins to fade in Europe, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa, some ingenious formula may 
permit the rational regrouping of new and 
old sovereign units on a sounder economic 
basis, just as the United States and Puerto 
Rico found a workable formula. The world 
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has become too small, too complex, too in- 
terdependent to permit indefinite political 
fragmentation at the price of widespread 
poverty. Where blind insistence on rigid, 
19th-century-style sovereignty exists in de- 
fiance of economic logic, new forms of fed- 
tralism are called for. Puerto Ricans are 
proud that they are contributing to the 
American political system a new form of fed- 
eralism. 


In dedicating the Puerto Rico Supreme 
Court Bullding, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
expressed this in words that remind us of 
the creative political genius of the United 
States: 

“In the sense that our American system. 
is not static, in the sense that it is not an 
end but the means to an end—in the sense 
that it ls an organism intended to grow and 
expand to meet varying conditions and times 
in a large country—in the sense that every 
governmental effort of ours is an experi- 
ment—so the new institutions of the Com- 
Monwealth of Puerto Rico represent an ex- 
Periment—the newest experiment and per- 
haps the most notable of American govern- 
Mental experiments in our lifetimes.” 

A new way of abolishing colonialism has 

born, 


Bill To Raise Membership Limit in the 
House Should Be Enacted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 18, 1959, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
715, to provide that the permanent 
tembership of the House of Representa- 
28 Shall be 438 Members in the 88th 
Ongress and each Congress thereafter. 
teunder the provisions of my bill the 
tone increase of two seats au- 
2 by the acts admitting the States 
2 aaka and Hawaii would be made per- 
3 In addition, another seat 
tic d be added to provide for the addi- 
5 Representative Hawaii will gain 
55 rig the reapportionment of House 
or te that will be necessary as a result 
kes e 1960 census. This procedure is in 
owed won oe precedent we have fol- 
to the > Sethe e admission of new States 
ere the August 24 edition of the Twin 
thee Sentinel, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
ve Pa psi an editorial containing a 
the bene analysis of my measure. With 
teria ef that the contents of the edi- 
Neds l will be of interest to my colleagues, 
th er unanimous consent I insert it in 
€ Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
Ri To RAISE MEMBERSHIP LIMIT IN THE 
House SHoutp Bre ENACTED 
W the late President Taft's admin- 
ana n New Mexico and Arizona, the 47th 
1 States, were admitted to the Union. 
katie ia ae States were entitled to represen- 
was inore Congress, the size of both houses 
5 For the much smaller Senate 
nt no problem. But the House. 
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the House at 435 members. This was done 
to prevent the House from becoming too 
large and unwieldly. 

Ever since then, the representation of 
the various States in the House has been 
manipulated in accordance with the popu- 
lation figures shown by each decennial cen- 
sus, with the total membership remaining 
constant. Thus every new representative 
gained by North Carolina in the last four 
or fiye decades has meant losses in represen- 
tation by other States, 


Now two more new States, Alaska and 
Hawaii, have been added to the Union, In 
addition a number of States, especially Cali- 
fornia in the West and Florida in the South, 
have realized almost sensational population 
growth since 1950. This means that these 
States will gain several new representatives 
after the 1960 census, Meanwhile, perma- 
nent representation must be provided for the 
States of Alaska and Hawaii. One seat has 
been temporarily assigned each of these new 
States, but Hawall is probably entitled to 
two on a population basis. 

If seats for the new States as well as the 
seats gained by the faster growing States 
must all be provided under the present lim- 
itation of 435 seats, some of the slower grow- 
ing States may be rather hard hit. So Rep- 
resentative Bast. WHITENER of North Caro- 
lina has introduced legislation to boost the 
membership of Congress to 438. This would 
take care of the new representation for 
Alaska and Hawaii. It seems designed pri- 
marily to prevent further losses of southern 
seats in the House. 

Even with the enactment of the Whitener 
legislation North Carolina is expected to lose 
one Representative after the 1960 census, 
since its population growth, estimated at 
about 10 or 11 percent for the current dec- 
ade apparently is below the national aver- 
age. But eliminating the necessity of pro- 
viding seats for the new States within pres- 
ent limitations might assure this State that 
it would not lose over one Representative. 
Conceivably if current population estimates 
are off base, it might prevent the loss of a 
Tar Heel Representative. 

In any event, the Whitener legislation. is 
very moderate and probably should be en- 
acted. It would follow the 1911 precedent 
of resetting the total membership of the 
House after the admission of new States. 
It carries with it the possibility that no 
further changes on this account. will be 


called for within the foreseeable future. | 


(Puerto Rico may come in someday, but that 
day seems a long way off.) 

Tt would not add appreciably to the pres- 
ent size of the House, And it might prevent 
& number of States on the population border 
line from losing a Representative (and con- 
sequently, an important electoral vote). 


No Time To Relax—Focus in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is the im- 
portant news in Laos the several impro- 


prieties that have been alleged in the ad- 


ministration of our foreign aid to that 
border kingdom or is it the increasing 
Communist threat to the independence 
of a small nation which has just attained 
its freedom? 
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Obviously the latter is the case and we 
must look to see that foreign aid funds 
are sufficient to the task. This is the les- 
son of how we will show that Premier 
Khrushchey’s visit means to us no time 
to relax. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial: from the New York Times of Au- 
gust 21 on the matter of mutual security 
appropriations which will be considered 
by this body shortly, may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

No TIE To RELAX 

In the face of a noticeable growth of a new 
“Geneva spirit” of relaxation due to Premier 
Khrushchey's impending visit, the 10-man 
committee of prominent citizens headed by 
former Assistant Army Secretary Draper 
warns that the Communist leopard has not 
changed his spots and that we cannot cope 
with him unless we keep the free world 
strong. To that end the committee urgently 
recommends that the United States, in addi- 
tion to its nearly $40 billion Defense Estab- 
lishment, provide at least $2 billion a year 
in military aid to our allies and friends. 

After studying the problem for 9 months 
the committee holds that Soviet Russia is 
still bent on controlling the world, that it is 
growing in economic power faster than the 
United States, and that the free world can 
meet the challenge only if it unites in na- 
tional and individual dedication to freedom, 
and in hard and constructive work and 
thought rather than in a search for more 


is fully aware of the importance 
of military strength, and in the matter of 
our own Defense Establishment gave the 
President 99.95 percent of what he requested. 
But when it comes to so-called foreign aid, 
which buys no votes and contains no local 
boondoggle but buys more defense at cheap- 
er cost, Congress invariably puts on political 
blinders. President Eisenhower has re- 
quested a total of 83.9 billion for mutual se- 
curity, including $1.6 billion for military aid, 
which is 8400 million below the committee's 
recommendation. But in 1 sotto — 

Congress cut down the total 

Pon and the military ald by $200 million, 
And the House has cut actual funds for the 
program to $3.1 billion and military aid by 
another $100 million. 

President Eisenhower has appealed to the 
Senate at least to restore the House cuts, 
which, if permitted to stand, would seriously 
damage the country's international position. 
The Draper committee report 
supports this plea. 
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These Days—Undesirable Police Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion, the recent 
editorial by George E. Sokolsky entitled 
“These Days—Undesirable Police Force,” 
is excellent and, accordingly, I desire to 
bring it to the attention of the Members 
of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1959] 

THESE DaYs—UNDESIRABLE POLICE Force 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

What is altogether undesirable in this 
country is a national police, but many who 
agree to this proposition often advocate 
measures which must logically bring such a 
body into existence. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector, the FBI, has always resisted the ef- 
forts of well-meaning persons to load down 
the FBI with the functions of the local 
police, 

When a bomb is thrown at a bullding with 
the object of destroying it, this is a matter 
for the local police. During the past year 
or two, some synagogues and church build- 
ings have been bombed or defaced. There 
can be little question but that some “hate” 
organization is responsible for this manifesta- 
tion of ill will, There are many “hate” 
groups and they hate different things, al- 
though some of them have now reached a 
degree of antipathy that they hate every- 
thing that is different from what they are. 
There is also no question but that the willful 
destruction of property is a criminal act, 
punishable in our courts under existing law. 

Representative CARLTON Loser, of Ten- 
nessee, has introduced a measure, which has 
been approved by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and which would, as worded, require 
the FBI to investigate any type of fire or 
explosion or bombing, including labor dis- 
putes, if there is a possibility that those per- 
petrating the act crossed State lines. This 
would enlarge the functions of the FBI be- 
yond its capacity, either as to manpower or 
as to budget. It would also delegate to the 
FBI a task which Is strictly local and which 
the local police anywhere in the United 
States should be able to handle if they 
attend to their business and are not fearful 
of local pressure groups. 

The danger of developing a national police 
force is greater than the danger to the Nation 
of some bigot managing to evade the local 
police. The bigot who permits himself to 
destroy life or property will sooner or later 
be discovered and punished; however, the 
national police force can become a perma- 
nent institution. It is true that the people 
of this country have confidence in Hoover 
and recognize that he does not permit the 
FBI to be used for political purposes or to 
Suppress opposition to those in power. How- 
ever, Hoover will not always head the FBI 
and a national police force could be used by 
person for deleterious pur- 

disposed. 


an unscrupulous 
poses if he were so 

As the legislation is written, the language 
is so broad that persons concerned wifn 
bombings would expect the Bureau to inter- 
vene in every case to discover whether Fed- 
eral law applied, even if the bombings were 
the product of gangsters’ wars. 

Furthermore, it would seem that the FBI 
is already concerned with the bombing of 
churches or synagogues because of its duties 
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in protecting civil liberties, One of the lib- 
erties which all Americans enjoy is the right 
to worship God in whatever way each indi- 
vidual chooses or not to worship at all. The 
dental of religious liberty is the denial of 
the constitutional right of any person living 
upon American soll. Therefore, no new legis- 
lation Is really required to permit FBI inter- 
vention in a case involving the bombing or 
defacing of a church or a synagogue. That 
duty is already theirs. 

It is important that the role of the local 
police be preserved. The primary respon- 
sibility for the protection of life and property 
must rest with the local authorities. The 
tendency to drag the Federal Government 
into every phase of American life has not 
proved out over the past 20 years. 

It is not wholesome for local police forces 
to develop undue dependence upon the FBI 
which has no function in labor disputes, 
contested local elections, gang wars, etc, 

Many new problems arise each year, some 
out of the usual disturbed social conditions 
after wars, some out of household maladjust- 
ments in a transitional period. Such matters 
as the bombing of churches and synagogues 
are undoubtedly due to the social changes 
arising out of integration of Negroes in the 
South, some persons organizing to withstand 
the law. 

Under present jurisdiction, such questions 
are limited to the States and local commu- 
nities and there they should remain, unless 
there is absolute evidence of violation of 
constitutional rights of individual citizens 
whose civil rights are to be preserved. 


Settlement of the Current Steel Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the August 20, 1959, 
issues of the three McClatchy News- 
papers of California, the Sacramento 
Bee, the Modesto Bee, and the Fresno 
Bee, edited by that fine newspaper man, 
Walter P. Jones. Entitled “Compulsory 
Arbitration Is Realistic Instrument,” it 
discusses proposals for settlement of the 
steel strike and recommends that the 
public should be recognized as a third 
party directly involved in such disputes, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Aug. 20, 
1959 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IS REALISTIC 
INSTRUMENT 

U.S. Senator Estes Kerauven's commentary 
6 months ago on steel industry-union quar- 
rels over a new contract has become a cas- 
ualty of time and long forgotten, perhaps, 
but it remains one of the few truths which 
have emerged out of all the gobbledegook 
given voice in regard to this year’s strike. 

Keravver had proposed to David J. McDon- 
ald, president of the United Steel Workers 
of America, that the union Umit its de- 
mands if the steel industry would pledge 
not to hike prices. In reply McDonald told 
the press he wished Kerauver would “keep 
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his nose out of my business.“ And KEFAUVER 
retorted: 


Mr. McDonald’s language dramatizes my 
position exactly. The price of steel is not 
just Mr. McDonald's business, It is not just 
the business of Mr. Roger Blough, chairman 
of the United States Steel Corp. It is the 
business of the people. 

Exactly. It is the business of the people. 
And suddenly the people have rediscovered 
an old truth—that they are defenseless in 
crises of this scope, even though in the end 
they will have to foot the bill. 

Congress, needled by growing concern by 
the people, is thinking in terms of giving 
the public recognition as a third party 
directly involved. For example, Senators 
Jacos K. Javrrs, of New York, and GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, of Vermont, say the Nation needs to 
find some new techniques for “asserting the 
public interest.” 

They propose factfinding. 

The Nation already has factfinding and 
factfinding. And still the public is defense- 
less. Why, pray tell, shy away from the 
only realistic instrument Congress could 
create for disputes involving great public in- 
terest—compulsory arbitration? 

Here are two fundamental truths: A strike 
or a lockout in an industry of steels im- 
portance to the economy, regardless of how 
justifiable, works a grave injury to the public 
good; in the end, are not the public rights 
far greater than the rights of either dis- 
putant? 

The same arguments used against com- 
pulsory arbitration could be voiced as ra- 
tionally against compulsory regulation of 
industry and labor. The Nation determined, 
in another hour of crisis, that one corpora- 
tion should not hog all industry and tt 
created the Sherman Antitrust Act. Was this 
an infringement upon private rights or a 
builtin protection for the people? 

In another hour the Nation—whether 
wisely or not—enacted the Taft-Hartley Act 
when it suspected labor was abusing some 
of its powers. Was this an infringement 
upon rights or did Congress have the public 
good in mind? 

Society has outgrown the jungle. Or it 
should have. We are a people governed by 
law, dedicated both to private and public 
freedoms. The rights of labor, the rights of 
management must be jealously protected. 
But so must the rights of the people. 

Anything short of this is kowtowing to 
special interests in the mistaken image of 
Protecting freedoms. If the day ever comes 
when Americans cannot live happily under 
law written for the greater good of the 
greater number, then on that day will a 
precious piece of America die, 


Seapower Still Vital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr, THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, at this time when there are so many 
varying thoughts on the part of those 
accredited with expert caliber touching 
the merits of conventional and atomic 
warfare, it is, indeed, interesting—and 
gratifying—to have the views of a well 
known and experienced naval officer on 
the subject. . 

Reference is made to the article by 
Capt, Frederick L. Oliver, U.S. Navy, re- 
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tired, distinguished naval correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, ap- 
pearing in the June 10, 1959, issue, 

Captain Oliver has long been a student 
of Naval strategy and geopolitics, and 
is well qualified to speak with authority. 

Whatever force for destruction mod- 
ern weapons may possess, the basic 
usage of the seas must continue to serve 
the needs of mankind, as Captain Oliver, 
in his brief, but illuminating and timely 
discussion discloses. 

‘The article follows: 
From the Christian Science Monitor, June 

10, 1959] 


SEAPOWER STILL VITAL 


(By Capt. Frederick L. Oliver, U.S. Navy, 
retired) 

Few nations throughout the world are to- 
day so self-supporting that they can afford 
to dispense with foreign trade, And foreign 
trade is largely seaborne, which means 
cargoes carried in ships traversing the sea 
lanes which crisscross the oceans. 

Oceans cover about 73 percent of the sur- 
face of the earth, and from time immemorial 
have provided highways over which moved 
the raw and finished materials on which na- 
tions have depended for their economic 
existence. 

The need of a nation to utilize the sea 
lanes depends in great measures on its re- 
quirements. A manufacturing nation may 
require raw materials; an agricultural na- 
tion, manufactured goods. But whatever the 
‘dependence, an interruption of its seaborne 
trade can spell disaster to a country. 

Strategists long since recognized the vital 
influence of seapower on national Issues in 
Which ocean-borne traffic entered. The 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans in turn ex- 
Ploited the advantages presented by main- 
taining adequate seapower. By securing 
command of the seas, narrow as they were in 
their day, these nations dominated their 
world. 

Over a period of a great many years, Great 
Britain’s seapower was the keystone in the 
Success of that nation in becoming and re- 
maining a world power. 

At no time in history has the importance 
ot holding command of the sea been more 
forcefully demonstrated than in both world 
Wars. During these hostilities, the very 
existence of nations depended on who con- 
trolled the sea lanes. 

Now the Sovict Union's growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of control of the seas 
enters a picture which is further complicated 
by a rapidly increasing array of new weap- 
ons. No nation has better reason to know 
the importance of holding command of the 
Sea than has Russia. Loss of this control 
in 1904 paved the way for Japan victory 
sa Army and Navy in the Far 


Lack of access to the oceans of the world 
WAS a disadvantage under which the Rus- 
Sian Empire labored for centuries. This 
disadvantage has continued to exist. So it 
is small wonder to find that Soviet strategy 
today has gone into the matter of seapower 
With a 

Western Allies. 


Czarist Russia's military efforts were cen- 
tered in its army. Its Navy was a secondary 
tha ideration, with a morale which reflected 

inferior position to which it was rele- 
8 A search of history will disclose that 
ie 8 NAYI EnA few victories to off- 
erous eats, the most ignomin- 

ious being at the hands of Japan's Na 
Ts in 1905. 8 LS: 
Under the 


ttle Soviet regime, its navy made 


Progress until after World War HI. 


thoroughness that is disquieting to 
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Since then it has assumed a prominent role 
in the Soviet Union's plans. 

Communism’s avowed goal is world domi- 
nation. Every move made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is planned to strengthen its open- 
ly acknowledged policy of preparing itself 
to assume the role to which it aspires. 

The growing Soviet fleet is specifically 
designed to further Communist plans. Fore- 
most among Soviet aims is attaining the 
means for denying the free world unre- 
stricted use of sea lanes. 

For this purpose the Soviets are building 
a modern navy. Although it comprises a 
large number of efficient submarines, de- 
stroyer and cruiser construction has not been 
neglected. According to information re- 
leased by the U.S. Navy, since 1950 
the Russians have outbuilt the United States 
6 to 1 in submarine tonnage, 9 to 1 in de- 
stroyer tonnage, and 14 to 1 in cruiser ton- 
nage. 

-In view of this striking growth in Soviet 
naval strength, it is wise to take a look at 
the foreign import needs of the United 
States. Contrary to general belief, our 
country is far fram being self-sustaining. 
Many years ago we did not have to import 
much save a few necessities, but needs have 
changed with the times, and today we lack 
sufficient amounts of some 66 out of 77 
strategic raw materials which go into mak- 
ing today’s complex weapons and other 
means for carrying on a modern war. 

For instance, many raw materials vitally 
needed for producing essentials such as tele- 
phones, electronic gear. automobiles, tanks, 
aircraft and ships, must come from over- 
seas in much greater quantities than ts 
generally realized. 

Some idea of these needs can be gathered 
from a few statistics. We Import 75 percent 
of our bauxite and 80 percent of our asbestos 
requirements; 90 percent of the cobalt, anti- 
mony, and manganese we use; and 95 per- 


‘cent of the tin and chrome needed. In ad- 


dition the time is in sight when most of 
our iron ore supply must be imported. 

The above and many other needed stra- 
tegic raw materials flow into the United 
States over more than 60,000 miles of vital 
sea lanes, traveled by thousands of mer- 
chant vessels. Air transportation cannot 
begin to fill the needs, nor are submarines 
able to carry more than a trickle of special 
materials, 

How can it be made certain that the re- 
quired supplies will continue to be received? 

There is but one answer: The U.S. Navy 
must be maintained in such strength that it 
will be able to maintain its command of the 
sen against virtually all opponents, 


Special Report on Labor Legislation by 
Representative Joseph E. Karth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the recent 
newsletter of my distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota, Representative JOSEPH 
E. KARTH. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT DIDN'T TELL YOU ABOUT 
THE GRIFFIN-LANDRUM LABOR BILL 


On Friday, August.14, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Grimn-Landrum labor 
bill, H.R. 8400. This bill has gone to a 
House-Senate conference committee which 
will attempt to iron out the differences be- 
tween the Senate passed Kennedy-Eryin bill, 
S. 1555 and the House bill. 

In the past 2 weeks my office has received 
hundreds of telegrams, letters, and cards 
expressing opinions on various measures 
dealing with labor reform legislation. My 
mail ran as heavy for the Griffin-Landrum 
bill as it did against that proposal. 

As you might. expect, those favoring the 
Griffin-Landrum proposal were mostly busi- 
nessmen, executives, and professional peo- 
ple. Most of the mail opposing this pro- 
posal originated from labor union officials 
and men and women who are working peo- 
ple. Most of the letters asking for the 
Griffin-Landrum bill did not cite the need 
for a “strong labor-management binn“ — 
rather they mentioned only a strong labor 
bill. 

Almost every letter which was directed to 
me asking for strict Federal control over the 
affairs of unions, used James Hoffa and the 
ch against teamsters as the basis for 
the urgent need for legislation. 

On Friday, August 7, I wired James R. 
Hoffa and asked him to resign his union 
offices. I sincerely feel that the enemies of 
labor unions are using him as an excuse to 
panic Congress into passing an antiunion 
measure. Iam sorry that Hoffa did not ac- 
cept my suggestion to quit and perform a 
real service for the labor movement whose 
interest he professes to want to advance. 

A TRUE LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM PROPOSAL 


Previously, I introduced a labor-manage- 
ment bill, H.R. 8540, which I am sure would 
have accomplished the avowed purpose of 
getting rid of crooks and racketeers, but not 
destroying the legitimate, free, democratic 
trade unions. 

Everyone knows my d as a local 
union officer and as an international repre- 
sentative for the Ou, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers. I have negotiated labor contracts 
with huge companies such as the Minnesota 
Mining and with small companies such as 
the Swe Paint Co. 

I belles I know what 18 8 5 5 
management negotiations better 
any Member of Congress. I also believe that 
my experience qualifies me to determine 
what type of legislation will correct abuses 
and what provisions will actually be damag~ 
ing to unions and business and might do 
serious harm to the functioning of a free, 
economic society. 

THE GRIFFIN-LANDRUM BILL 

Let me cite just a few examples of why I 
could not support the Griffin-Landrum bill, 

1. It will discourage, if not stop altogether, 
responsible people from running for union 
office. Because of wording in the law, a 
local union officer can easily be booby- 
trapped into court action while conducting 
his union's legitimate business. He must 
then bear all legal defense costs himself, 
lose wages for the time he is in court and 
must wait until acquittal before his union 
can even offer to reimburse him. Many 
small locals could never afford to pay his 
costs in any event. 

2. By giving State courts jurisdiction in 
a labor dispute involving small business, the 
Grimn-Landrum bill can lead to real trouble. 
For example, a St. Paul building contractor, 
being in interstate 
commerce under NLRB rules, may well find 
that if he wants to do business in Wiscon~ 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, or the Dakotas he will 
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have to check all the State laws, and munic- 
ipal and county ordinances that may affect 
relations with his employees. Should he 
run into legal trouble he might find him- 
self as defendant before a justice of the 
peace or a municipal judge completely un- 
familiar with any phase of labor law. The 
bill I supported provides specifically that 
the National Labor Relations Board must 
handle cases of this type, thereby giving a 
clear understanding to business and labor as 
to the laws under which they must operate. 

3. This bill imposes undue expense on the 
small union in its harsh reporting require- 
ments. Only by having the Secretary of 
Labor review some 40,000 cases can any of 
them be granted exemption, In my opinion, 
a proper provision would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to demand a report only if he 
has been informed of abuses or improper 
procedures. 

4. The Griffin-Landrum bill has complete- 
ly inadequate reporting provisions for em- 
ployers, thus failing to get at the Sheffer- 
man-type middleman. Any true reform bill 
should include safeguards against such foul 
operations. 

5. The Griffin-Landrum bill has a bonding 
provision which eliminates all but five bond- 
ing companies, both within and outside the 
United States. (These companies are those 
who bond Federal employees.) If for some 
reason the five companies should refuse to 
bond a union officer or employee he could 
not hold office. It seems to me all legitimate 
bonding companies should be eligible. It 
appears that special interests have been in- 
troduced into this bill. p 

6. The Grifin-Landrum bill outlaws all 
hot cargo contracts, even those which have 
nothing to do with teamsters. This will 
greatly encourage the unscrupulous em- 
ployer who is making products under sweat- 
shop conditions. In effect, it will make a 
union man handle products which are being 
made under conditions that undermine his 
economic standards, and foster business- 
wrecking, cutthroat competition. In some 
cases it could force a worker to go through 
legitimate picket lines. 

7. The Griffin-Landrum bill outlaws all 
organizational and recognition picketing by 
an uncertified union under conditions which 
give no recognition to the many cases where 
organizational picketing is a vital necessity 
in a union's legitimate organizing efforts. 

In provisions such as this, one can readily 
see why the southern Congressmen were so 
eager to join with the Republicans to pass 
this bill. The South has been looking for 
means to stop union organization, so that 
they can continue to lure northern industry 
to a land of cheap labor. The southerners 
are not mainly interested in labor reform; 
they are interested in cheap labor, and the 
Griffin-Landrum bill will be one more as- 
surance, along with their right-to-work laws, 
segregation laws, and poll taxes to keeping it 
that way. 

8. The Griffin-Landrum bill makes no pro- 
vision for voting by economic strikers. Fail- 
ure to cover this, again points out that 
eliminating the cause of abuses was not 
uppermost in the minds of those who want 
the Griffin-Landrum bill. \ 

9. The Griffin-Landrum bill does not give 
the Secretary of Labor or the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to bring action against union 
officers who discriminate because of race, 
creed or color. Why? Republicans and 
southern Congressmen joined to defeat such 
an amendment. Does this indicate they 
really want to protect the rights of the poor 
worker? 

In addition to these points, I believe that 
passage of the Griffin-Landrum bill as it now 
stands will result in legal harassment that 
will break many unions because of the costs 
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of litigation. You might call the bill a 
“full-employment” measure for lawyers and 
@ complete confusion bill for small business, 

T hope the conference committee will cor- 
rect the unworkable and unjust provisions 
of the bills passed by the Senate and the 
House, If they do not, and these pro- 
visions become the law of the land, I predict 
that the public will be clamoring for repeal 
within 2 years, 


Schenectady Little Leaguers Headed for 
1959 World Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I had occasion to invite the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that the Schenectady Little League 
baseball team had won the New York 
State championship for 1959 and was 
headed for the regional playoffs. Since 
that time I am happy to announce to 
the Members of the House that the 
Schenectady team has not only won the 
regional palyoffs, but is now slated for 
the 1959 Little League World Series to be 
held in Williamsport, Pa., on Thursday, 
August 27. This is the third time that a 
Schenectady Little League team has 
played in a world series, and this fact 
alone is a credit both to the boys them- 
selves, and to their parents, their coaches, 
and their trainers, 

Because of the fine work which the 
Little League baseball team organization 
does in fostering principles of good 
sportsmanship, I am happy to bring this 
latest development to the attention of 
the Members of the House and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Schenectady Gazette of 
Monday, August 24, describing the game 
in which the Schenectady team won the 
right to appear in the 1959 world series, 
Also included is an article from the same 
paper discussing the background of this 
award: 

SCHENECTADY LITTLE LEAGUERS IN SERIES 

AGAIN—PLAY CANADA TUESDAY AT WILLIAMS- 

PORT 


(By Harry Shave) 

WrttaMsport.—Schenectady’s Little Lea- 
guers, who presented their hometown with 
its third Little League world series contender 
for its sesquicentennial birthday celebration 
Saturday, arrived here at the birthplace of 
Little League yesterday, Saturday at Staten 
Island, Schenectady defeated Bridgeport, 
Conn., 6-2 for the right to represent the 
eastern region in this international affair 
which starts tomorrow. 

While Billy Neidel, Schenectady hurler, 
was scarttering four of six Bridgeport hits, 
the bespectacled righthander had plenty of 
help from his teammates’ bats. The big 
blasts from Schenectady’s “quiet ones“ 
came from Tommy Dinola, who hit a solo 
homer in the first inning and Dougie Wil- 
kins, who drove in two runs with another 
homer in the fifth inning. 
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Neidel meanwhile, found Bridgeport his 
ple for most of the way. He went the full 
distance, fanning nine batters in the process. 
In gaining his sixth tourney victory, Neidel 
was in trouble only when two outs away 
from the ticket to Williamsport. 

In the sixth, when Bridgeport got its two 
runs and spoiled Neidel's bid for another 
shutout, the opposition got a double and a 
home run off Neidel. With one out in the 
sixth via the strikeout route, Ron Conte dou- 
bled to left center and power-hitter Lou Ced- 
rone parked one in the centerfield stands 
among the TV-decreased crowd of over 
7,500 for the two runs. 

Little Ken Stewart worked Neidel to a 
shaky 3-2 count but the Dorp righty got him 
out swinging for the second out in the sixth 
inning. The game was a closed book after 
Neidel promptly fanned Johnny Donoghue 
for the final out. 

This win gave Schenectady an 11-0 tour- 
nament mark, the most number of games 
any team coming here can boast. 

After Tommy Woods grounded out and 
Stan Stringham flied to left to lead off 
Schenectady’s first inning, Dinola cleared 
the stands in right field to give Neidel a 
one-run cushion. 

Shenectady, showing its keen Infield de- 
fensive ability, checked Bridgeport in its half 
of the first. Stringham got the important 
third out with two men on when he made a 
fine play at second base on Stewart's 
grounder, 

Schenectady got two more runs in the 
second for a 3-0 advantage. Starter Don- 
oghue, looking for his fourth tourney win, 
lost control in the second, hitting both Bob 
Romph and Billy Jahnel. But the big dam- 
age was done when Neidel dribbled one to 
short and on the attempted putout at third, 
the ball wound up touching the railing on 
the dugout, under a Little League rule, both 
runners were given two bases, thus Romph 
and Jahnel scored. 


One of the gems in the Schenectady in- 
field shone again in the Bridgeport second. 
With one man on and two outs, first base- 
man Mike McGarry missed the tag on the 
runner going down to second on Cavaaliere’s 
grounder. Cooly, and with no effort, he 
beat the runner to first to retire the side. 

Schenectady left two men on in the third 
but also chased Donoghue in favor of plucky 
Frank Deltoro. The little Bridgeport red- 
head got himself out of a one-out, two-on 
situation in the fourth, 

However, Schenectady tagged him for 
three more runs in the fifth. That was 
when Wilkins homered over the centerfield 
fence after Dinola singled and McGarry 
reached first on an error. Deltoro was 
promptly relieved by Pete Halecka. Both 
Chet Godlewski and Jahnel got hold of 
Halecka pitches but fine infield play by 
Bridgeport prevented any damage as Sche- 
nectady again left two stranded. 

In the consolation game at Staten Island 
Saturday, Chester, Pa., broke a scoreless 
game wide open in the fifth with a nine-run 
outburst to whip Barre, Vt., 9-0. 

Atter being outfitted Monday in their néw 
World Series suits, Schenectady opens the 
finals with a 2 o'clock engagement with 
Quebec, Canada, Tuesday. This game will 
be the first ever played at the new Williams- 
port Little League series site. 

The second game on opening day pits 
Latin America against Hamtramck, Mich. 
Wednesday's lineup will see California going 
against Alabama in the first game and 
Oahu, Hawall, meeting the European cham- 
pions. Semifinals are set for Thursday, the 
consolation on Friday and the game for all 
the marbles is slated at 3 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon. . 


Schenectady-Bridgeport box score: 

Schenectady Bridgeport 
ABR H AB RIH 
18 4 0 0 B'va'gl, rf 3 00 
Stringham, Zb 300 s5 3 01 
DiNola, ef -3 2 8 O’dron, Ib 227 
MeGarry, 1b 4 1 9 Conte, if RRT 
Wilkins, 3b 3 1 1 Stewart, e 3 0 0 
Romph, if 1 0 0 Donohue, p, 3b 3 00 
Godlowski, rf 3 1 0 At 3, %u 2 00 
Juhnol, ¢ 2 1 1 Oylere., 2b 202 
Noldol. p 2 0 0 Deltoro, cf, p 1 0 0 
Bonnott, U 0 0 0 Halics, p 1 00 
Totals 2 6 5 Totals 4 26 


RUI—DINola, Wilkins (3). E—Schenectady 1, Bridge- 
rt 3. 2B—Conte, DiNola. Hit—DIiNols, Wilkins. 
2P—Cedrone (unassisted). BR—ONM Donahue 1, Del- 
toro 3, Hullea 1. SO—By Neldel 9, Donohue 1, Deltoro 2. 
Hits and Runs—Off Donohtte 1 and 3 in 2; Deltoro 3 and 
Zin 3; Hallen 1 and 0 m 2, HBP—By Donahue (Romph, 
Jahud). Winner —Leldel. Loser—Donahue. U— 
Grutulmg, Marino, Scesman, Rosen, Poalicelll, Niesl. 


Dovste Honor FOR LITTLE LEAGUE Kips 
(By Harry Shave) 

Schenectady Little Leaguers not only won 
a monumental trophy for its eastern regional 
supremacy; our 14 Httle gentlemen were pre- 
sented with an unprecedented honor at the 
Awards banquet Saturday night at Staten 
Island. The youngsters were giyen another 
team trophy by their hosts—the Wagner Col- 
lege trophy for conduct on the campus. 

The award is given to the one team of the 
four regional finalists which cooperates the 
best, conducts itself best, and shows the best 
deportment. In making the presentation to 
Trainer Lindy Buonome and Capt. Stan 
Stringham, the island hosts stated: We were 
not in any way swayed by the fact that you 
boys won the championship; your conduct is 
most deserving of this honor. You are one 
of the finest, if not the finest, Little Leaguers 
we have ever had here on this campus.” 

Some kind of proud history is being made 
by our bunch from Schenectady. On almost 
eight counts this 1959 team has honors: 

No. 1: Schenectady has earned an unprec- 
edented third crack at Little League world 
series championship. 

No. 2: Schenectady is one of elght teams 
in the first truly international affair—teams 
from Hawaii, Latin America, and Europe giv- 
ing it the international aspect. 

No, 3: Schenectady was the first team in 
regional history to receive both the cham- 
Pionship trophy and the trophy for good 
conduct. 

No, 4: To Schenectady goes the honor of 
being one of the two teams to initiate the 
new Little League ballpark here. 

No. 5: Schenectady is the first team in 
Little League history to have two brothers, 
years apart, in world series play. Chuckie 
Neidel. first baseman with the pennant-win- 
ning champs of 1954, and Billy Neidel, pres- 
ent team's ace pitcher. A 

No. 6: Schenectady has a manager, Mike 
Malet ta. setting a record. He's the first man- 
ager to get three teams this far in Little 
League history. 

No. 7: Schenectady goes into its opening 
game with 11 straight tournament wins—a 
feat no team here can boast. 

No. 8: It's tronic that a Schenectady team 
has made it here during the year its home- 
town is celebrating its 150th birthday, 

(A fitting birthday present from 14 young- 
sters.) 

Schenectady passed up an airplane trip 
here by vote of its boys. A 9-hour ride on a 
$43,000 bus brought us here during a hanging 
drizzle, skies in Pennsylvania are threat- 
ening here today (Sunday). Little League 
head shrinkers on the national level spend a 
lot of time studying the strain on little 
league boys in tourney play. The kids are 
having a ball—it’s the adults who are suf- 


fering. Watching tourney games at this level 
is like having the first half of a telephone 
number daily double going at Saratoga and 
sweating out the second half. 

Fran Maietta takes on added duties as we 
progress along this trail. She laundered and 
pressed our pretty well-beaten and meager 
clothing allotment, soothes the weary elders 
with an amazing amount of good humor, 
makes the hotel reservations, and comes up 
with some sterling off-hour activities, regu- 
lated to quiet seared nerves of the adults. 

Little League Commissioner Bill Fitzgerald, 
first little league fan to lose his voice. It's 
down to a whisper now after shouting on 
our kids In the regional. Many of the adults 
here agree with us that our kids don’t exactly 
fathom just what a tremendous job they have 
accomplished. To the kids, it seems, all this 
is just a matter of playing baseball and 
knocking off a bunch of other kids on the 
ball diamond. 

Dougie Wilkins had struck out twice, in 
the first and third innings, before he walloped 
his three-run homer against Bridgeport. It 
wasn't until he saw his late-arriving parents 
that he clobbered the ball. His parents had 
just come into the stadium when Doug was 
awaiting his turn at bat. 

Outfielder Jimmy Bennett was erroneously 
charged with two errors in the semifinal 
game at Staten Island. Scorers missed a 
change in the lineup. Former pro basket- 
ball players here—Karl Heiner and Dick 
(Clubby) Bennett watched the games on the 
island. 


Cenci said: “Mike has everything to win the 
series—pitching, power, hitting, speed, and 
a strong defense.” Cenci said that Sche- 
nectady's defense “is so smooth you don't 
always notice how hard some of the plays 
being made are.” 


Suggestions for the Khrushchev Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Daily Journal for August 21, 1959, 
has published an editorial entitled “Sug- 
gestions for the Khrushchev Visit.” The 
Journal, which is circulated in my home 
city of Portland, Oreg., supports my rec- 
ommendations for the qualities inherent 
in America which the Russian dictator 
should be invited to see and observe for 
himself. 

I am grateful that the editors of the 
Journal have decided there is some merit 
in my suggestions. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial from the Ore- 
gon Journal be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 

Senator RICHARD L. Neusercer has made 
aà sensible proposal on sights to be shown 
Nikita Khrushchey when the Russian Pre- 
mier visits the United States next month. 
Here's the list of things which the Oregon 
Senator believes should be included in the 
Soviet leader’s American itinerary: 
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1. The National Institutes of Health at 
Bethesda, Md., where skilled medical re- 
searchers are seeking the answer to diseases 
which affilct Russians as well as all other 
members of the human race. 

2. A typical American grammar school 
anywhere in the land, so he may know for 
himself that American children are not 
different from the children of his own vast 
nation. 

3. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, be- 
cause no human being can see that spectacle 
without feeling awe at the handiwork of 
Him who created Russians and Americans 
and all other peoples. 

4. A religious service at some small rural 
church in the American hinterland, so he 
may at least experience the spiritual atmos- 
phere which moves the people of the United 
States. 

5. A town meeting in which all the citizens 
of an American community are equal partici- 
pants in the local government, 

As NEUBERGER suggests, these things might 
move the powerful visitor from Moscow a 
whole lot more than the sight of belching 
factories, roaring missiles, and mighty ma- 
chines. 

“Let us show him the gentler, more com- 
passionate and more human side of 
America,” said NEUBERGER in presenting his 
proposal to the Senate. 

It would, indeed, be too bad if the Russian 
leader’s tour included only those things 
which emphasize the materialistic side of our 
free society with nothing to indicate the sin- 
cere desire of our people for a better life for 
all the world. ‘ 


A Negro Mob Versus Two Policemen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Sneaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Delta Demo- 
crat Times, Greenville, Miss,, which 
speaks for itself and merits the attention 
of all thinking citizens: 

A Necro Mos Versus Two POLICEMEN 

A mob is a mob, whether its members are 
white or black and whether it erupts in 
Mississippi or Missouri or anywhere else. 

That ought to be plain to all. But we 
doubt seriously that the NAACP will de- 
nounce the St. Louls Negro mob of 1,000 
whose near-victims were not law violators 
but law officers. 

Nor has the NAACP given any protest 
about similar incidents in New York City, 
Minneapolis, Boston, and even Memphis, 
And it is this onesidedness of that organiza- 
tion's concern for justice, its silent tolera- 
tion of the Negro's record of violence in the 
cities of the North which make its activities 
suspect even among the most moderate 
southerners, 

The two white detectives whose lives were 
saved from the mob only by the arrival of 
police reinforcements and trained dogs were 
pursuing & Negro thief in a Negro section. 
The attack came after they fired at the flee- 
ing man, who escaped. Surely this would be 
worthy of NAACP attack even if it were the 
first such incident, which it is not, But 
don't hold your breath until it happens. 
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Nixon Leads Presidential Poll in New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, every 4 
years, national attention is focused upon 
the State of New Hampshire, which is 
the first to hold its presidential prefer- 
ence primaries. 

At the present time, much is being 
heard about polls. To those of us who 
wish to see Vice President RIcHARD M. 
Nrxow nominated and elected President 
of the United States, it is most gratify- 
ing to learn that a poll of New Hamp- 
shire, taken recently by Opinion Re- 
search Corp., of Princeton, N.J., shows 
Mr. Nrxox a 74 percent favorite in our 
State for the Republican nomination. 

An article in the Boston Sunday Her- 
ald of August 23 gives the details of this 
poll. On behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Brrnces] and myself, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pow. Purs KENNEDY Over ROCKEFELLER— 
New HAMPSHIRE REPUBLICANS Make NIXON 
Tor Cuotce Now 
Vice President Ricnarp M. Nixon is the 

overwhelming choice of New Hampshire Re- 

publicans for the presidential nomination, 
with Nelson Rockefeller a poor second. 

If the presidential election were to be held 
today, New Hampshire would go for Nixon 
over Kennedy, but for Kennedy if Rocke- 
feller were the Republican candidate. Either 
Republican could defeat Stevenson. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY CAMPAIGN COULD 

CHANGE RESULTS 

These are the outstanding findings of a 
sample survey of New Hampshire voters just 
completed by Opinion Research Corp. of 
Princeton, N. J. A total of 584 voters from 
59 areas throughout the State was ques- 
tioned, to provide a selection representative 
of the State's entire population. 

The researchers warned that their survey, 
made from July 26 through August 5, does 
not take into account the effects of cam- 
paigning between now and the 1960 elec- 
tions. In particular, they point out that a 
candidate who knows he is running second 
probably will devote more effort than one 
who is well ahead. 

A surprising finding of the survey was that 
only a few of the Granite State voters said 
they preferred Nixon because he had done 
a good job with the Russians. His experi- 
ence was by far the major factor. Asked 
their reasons for a preference for the Vice 
President, 36 percent of the Republicans in- 
terviewed and 36 percent of the Independ- 
ents answered, “Because he is experienced.” 
Only 4 percent of the Republicans and 16 
percent of the Independents cited his good 
job with the Russians,” despite the fact that 
he was on his Russian tour at the time the 
survey was made. ’ 
SEVENTY-FOUR PERCENT FOR VICE PRESIDENT NOW 

The survey showed that if a Republican 
presidential preference primary were held to- 
day with Nixon, Rockefeller, Lodge, Stassen, 
Case, and Goldwater the names on the bal- 
lot, the Vice President would receive 74 per- 
cent of the votes. 
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Rockefeller would be second with 11 per- 
cent, and Lodge third with 9 percent. 

In a showdown between Nixon and Rocke- 
feller, 80 percent of the Republicans’ se- 
lected for the survey chose Nrxon, 15 percent 
Rockefeller, and 5 percent could not make a 
choice. 

HOW DO REPUBLICANS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE RATE 
ROCKEFELLER AND NIXON AS PERSONALITIES? 
One of the factors influencing voter prefer- 

ence among candidates is their rating of the 

man as an individual, in addition to his capa- 
bilities as on officeholder. 

On this score, Republicans in New Hamp- 
shire rate Nox and Rockefeller about 
equally well, 54 percent giving Nixon a very 
favorable rating and 50 percent giving Rocke- 
feller a very favorable rating. 

Thus, the edge that Nrxon has over Rocke- 
feller, at present, among Republicans is due 
to the influence of factors other than those 
relating to personality. 

The question: “Here Is a list of men who 
have been mentioned as possible presidential 
candidates for the Republican Party in 1960. 
Which one would you Uke to see nominated 
as the Republican candidate for President 
in 1960?" ! 

The vote of Republicans 


Those who 
sald they 
Republi- voted in the 
cans 1958 Republi- 
can primary 
a Percent Percent 
Nixon. 7 70 
Rockefeller. . 11 11 
Lodge 9 10 
Stassen 3 4 
Could not soy 2 2 


The question: “And who would be your 
second choice?” 


The vote of Republicans 


Those who 
said they 
Republi-| voted in the 
cans 1958 Republi- 
can primary 
Percent Percent 
Rockefeller 2R 2h 
Lodge.. 28 28 
Nixon.. l4 15 
Stassen. 11 9 
88 knoe 1 1 
Gokiwater.. 3 
None of these... 11 12 
Coukl not say... 6 
Total... 100 100 


The question: Here's an interesting ex- 
periment (hand respondent scalometer). 
You notice that the 10 boxes on this card 
go from the highest position of plus 5— 
or something you like very much—all the 
way down to the lowest position of minus 5— 
or something you dislike very much. Please 
tell me how far up the scale or how far down 
the scale you would rate?” 


All voters 1 


[In percent} 


Very unfuvorable....- 
Do not know him 


1 Voted in 1956 plus a proportion (34) of those too 
to vote in 1956 but now old enough. The propor- 

of new voters used is based on postelection studies 

of voting participation im oloctions of the last decade. 
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Independents asked to choose from among 
the six Republicans the man they would 
most like to see the GOP nomineé were for 
Nrxon—54 percent. Lodge was second, 
named by 16 percent of the Independents, 
and Rockefeller third with 13 percent. 

In a showdown choice between Nixon and 
Rockefeller, 62 percent of the Independents 
preferred the Vice President, 23 percent the 
New York Governor, and 15 percent could 
make no choice. 

Thirty-nine percent of the voters who were 
questioned were Republicans, 28 percent 
Democrats, 31 percent Independents and 2 
percent alined in none of the three groups. 
Fifty-two percent were women; 48 percent 
men. 

In religion, 53 percent were Protestant and 
44 percent Catholic, Thirteen percent were 
in the 21-29 age group, 45 percent 30-49, 
and 42 percent 50 or older. By occupation 
of chief wage earners, the percentages were: 
Professional and business 20; white collar 
10; manual 50; farmer 3; nonlabor force 
16; undesignated 1. All were civilians. 

The question: “Here Is a list of men who 
have been mentioned as possible presidential 
candidates for the Republican party in 
1960. Which one would you like to see 


13 as the Republican candidate in 


The vote of Independents 


The Question: “And who would 
second choice?” PENU 


The vote of Independents 


WHO RUNS STRONGER AGAINST KENNEDY IN A 
TRIAL HEAT FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION—NIXON on ROCKEFELLER? 

At this time, Nrxon is a stronger candidate 
against Kennepy than is Rockefeller. 

In a “trial heat“ of KENNEDY versus NIXON, 
NIXxon got the vote of 56 percent of the total 
voting population sampled. In contrast, 
Rockefeller received 39 percent of the vote 
in “trial heat“ between him and KENNEDY. 

Excluding the “Undecided” and “Other” 
vote the comparative strength of Nrxon and 
= Rockefeller against Kennepy is as fol- 
ows: 


Percent 
Deren. 42 
F a T NEE E E N EA R ENEE 58 

Mee 100 
r ATT 58 
Nene gd en, „ 42 

cc kndwcnm a 100 


WHOM DO VOTERS BELIEVE CAN BEST HANDLE 
MAJOR PROBLEMS FACING THE NATION TO- 
DAY—NIXON OR ROCKEFELLER? 

The following table shows the proportion 
of all voters who said that Nrxon, or Rocke- 
Teller, would do the most effective job of 
handling each problem: 
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Dealing with Russia's leaders 
Keeping the United States out of 

Wann 
Dealing with the threat of inflation 
„und increases in the cost of living. 
Keeping the country prosperous 
Preventing tax increases___..-..---.--- 
uc tion in the schools. 


The question: “Which of these two men, 
Nrxon or Rockefeller, if elected President, 
do you think would do the most effective job 


of handling these problems?” 
All voters 
In percent] 
g 
EE AS 
D Ei 
A e E A Er- ta ES 
5 € 2 2 E 
2 S o © > 
z E e 
781 13 4 8 100 
44 2%} 14] 14] 100 
41 2 19 14 100 
2 18 100 
Keeping the United 5 
eat AN of world 100 
r 57 10 2 11 
Racial integration in 
the schools. | 40] 13] 2] 23] 100 


WHO RUNS STRONGER AGAINST STEVENSON IN A 
TRIAL HEAT FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION— 
NIXON OR ROCKEFELLER? 

At this time, Nrxow is a stronger can- 
didate against Stevenson than is Rockefeller, 
although both Nixon and Rockefeller re- 
ceiyed a majority of the vote in preference 
to Stevenson, 


Percent 

Don RO eee ae SR See faa aS ie 74 
Stevenson nn 26 
Total snes 100 

Roo ketel ier no as 67 
Htevenson =o as Pub eee 33 
ots . ge fe 100 


The question: “Suppose the choice for the 
Presidential nomination in the Republican 
Convention narrows down to RicHarp NIXON 
and Nelson Rockefeller. Which one would 
you prefer to have the Repubjican Conven- 
tion select?” 


The vote of Republicans 
Those who 


said they 
voted in the 


Republi- 
cans 


The vote of Independents 


Independents 

Percent 

N 3 — 62 
Rockefeller 3 — 
No opinion . — 15 
A — coated a erate 100 
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WHAT ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT REASONS FOR 


FELLER, AS THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE? 

The most im reasons for preferring 
Nrxon given by those who named him as their 
choice for the Republican nomination, both 
among Republicans and Independents, refer 
to the experience he has had. 

In contrast, those who preferred Rocke- 
feller were more likely to express a general 
liking for him. 


Major reasons given for prejerring 


Repub-] Inde- 
Heaus [pendents 


—— ee 


NIXON: Percent | Percent 

He is experienced . ..--------- — 3 36 

He has had experience as Vice 
Presid 


ent. —..--..----~--~--~---- 19 16 
He is doing a good job as Vice 
President 13 13 
Rave heard more about him _- 10 17 
Ha has done a good Job with the 
k Donn „ 10 
Rockefoller: 
General preference expressed no 
specific reason zivon .. 28 23 


i 7 5 
He is capable, can do a good job. 17 12 
il 
Os ic . 


no; 
Ha is a sound businessman, 
knows financial problems 6 12 


ä — —— — 

The question: Suppose the presidential 
election were being held today. If (name of 
candidate) were the Democratic candidate 
and (name of candidate) were the Republi- 
can candidate, which would you like to see 
. “undecided” respondents were asked: 
“As of today, would you lean more to (name 
of candidate), the Democrat, or to (name 
of candidate), the Republican?” 


Voters* 
Fer- Per- 

f cont cent 
Kennedy and Jean Kennedy. y M 58 
Rockclellor and Joan Rockefeller. t 30 42 
Other „„ T 
Undecided 81 — 

( clear rh ae oa 


Kennedy and lean Kennedy- 
Nixon and jean Nixon- 


Stevenson and lean Stevenson 
8 and lean Rockefeller... --- 
TTT 


2227272 8 
( 100 
Stevenson und lean Stevenson 26 
Nixon and lean Nixon. 74 
Undechied.. an 
Total —j—ͤ7̃ 100 


—— — ͤ—— — 
1 Based on those who say they voted in the 1956 prosi- 
dential election plus 5 af those too young to 
vote in 1956 but now old enough. The proportion ol new 
voters used is based on past clection studies of voting 
participation in elections of the last decade, 


Detroit Common Council Supports 
Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 
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Detroit Common ‘Council. I whole- 
heartedly support this resolution: 

Whereas the present Federal minimum 
wage of $1 an hour is inadequate to pro- 
vide a bare subsistence in the United States 
today; and 

Whereas, more than 20 million Americans 
lack the guarantee of even this inadequate 
figure and we are without any legal limita- 
tion on their hours; and i 

Whereas these shocking facts constitute 
a grave threat to our national economy, a 
challenge to our moral standards as a people 


and a peril to our reputation as democracy's 


showcase throughout the world; and 


Whereas the existence of underpaid and 
overworked wage earners is a particular 
danger to the well-being of the people of 
Detroit. Unless a national minimum wage 
standard is established by Federal law, De- 
troit industries which pay a decent wage 
scale will suffer unfair economic competi- 
tion from those in other communities which 
pay their employees low, substandard wages 
pe are thus able to undersell our industries; 
an 

Whereas there is now before Con the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill (S. 1046 and 
H.R. 4488) which would greatly ameliorate 
this problem by raising the Federal mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 and include nearly a 
million additional workers under the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards Act: 
Therefore, be it : 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit, That we hereby memorialize 
the Members of the 86th Congress of the 
United States to enact S. 1046 and H.R. 4488, 
a bill which would increase the minimum 
wage and extend protection to nearly 8 mil- 


` lion additional workers; and be it further 


Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate, the Members of 
Congress representing Detroit and the U.S. 
Senators representing Michigan. 

Adopted as follows: Yeas: Councilmen 
Lincoln, Patrick, Rogell, Smith, Van Ant- 
werp, and President Beck, 6. Nays: None. 


Hidden Scandal in Vietnam Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have been hearing a great deal these 
days about alleged corruption and mis- 
management in the mutual security 
program in Vietnam. Isupport the Sen- 
ate investigation of these widely publi- 
cized charges. I believe in rooting out 
any corruption or mismanagement. 

But I think the proportion is im- 
portant, too. For this reason I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Hidden Scandal in Vietnam Pro- 
gram,” which appeared in the August is- 
sue of Economic World, published by the 
Committee for International Economic 
Growth be printed-in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

I think this article will help lend per- 
spective to the current controversy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows; 
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Himpen SCANDAL IN- VIETNAM PROGRAM 

The most spectacular charges against the 
mutual security program have a way of 
coming to light at this particular season of 
the year—as the Congress moves toward final 
votes on appropriations to carry on the pro- 
gram. 


This year has been no exception. During 
the last days of July, offictals of the State 
Department and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration were on the carpet be- 
fore a Senate committee—denying sensa- 
tional charges of waste, incompetence, and 
scandal in the administration of the pro- 
gram in Vietnam—and explaining that cer- 
tain mistakes have been made. The hear- 
dngs may lead to investigations in the field 
and further reports—perhaps to new charges 
and countercharges. 

In the meantime, here is what happened: 

Starting on Monday, July 20, the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers began a series of six 
articles by Albert Colegrove which was in- 
troduced in the Washington Dally News with 
the front-page headline “Fiasco in Vietnam: 
Our Hidden Scandal” and which began with 
the statement: The American aid program 
in little free Vietnam is an outrageous scan- 
dal.” 

The general tone of this and succeeding 
articles is indicated by Mr. Colegrove's refer- 
ences to “wasted millions”; to “forking over 
bundles of American cash”; to “reckless, fool- 
ish, made-In- Washington policy”; to officials 
who “looked plously at the ceiling when the 
money melted away”; to American bureau- 
crats who have tucked the damning facts 
away in secret files" and “desk-bound cap- 
tains of Government furiously shifting o- 
cial papers from in' basket to out“! - and 
who otherwise reside in “cozy bachelor 
apartments” or “spacious family villas” when 
they are not sipping gin and tonic at French- 
type sidewalk cafes in the “Paris of the 
Orient.” 


“The true story of this fiasco,” wrote Mr. 
Colegrove, “has been hidden from the Amer- 
ican public, which is paying for it.” 

THE SENATE INVESTIGATES 


Senator Mansrieip promptly called for spe- 
cial hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The U.S. Ambassador, the mission chief and 
the head of the Military Ald Advisory Group 
to Vietnam flew in from Saigon to testify. 

Hearings began on July 30. The more 
specific charges made by Mr. Colegrove and 
the replies by US. officials are summarized 
below: 

1. That the United States contributed 871 
million toward the care and resettlement of 
600,000 refugees who fied from Communist 
North Vietnam after the country was split 
by the Geneva truce, and that 3 years later 
$22 million of this money was still un- 
accounted for, including $8 million alleged 
to have been burned in a fire in 1955. 

Answer: Nearly a million refugees from the 
north have been resettled and integrated into 
the Vietnam economy, With 5,000 to 10,000 
refugees arriving daily, the United States, 
French, and Vietnam Government—plus 
American private agencies—pooled funds and 
resources to distribute relief before an ac- 
counting system could be developed. Some 
$10 million of these funds cannot now be 
accounted for. The $8 million cash reported 
to have been burned was not money but re- 
ceipts lost in a fire started by a battle be- 
tween Communist and government forces. 

2. That 14 radio towers costing $28,500 
were bought over 3 years ago by the United 
States and “have never been seen.” 

Answer: In 1956 the United States bought 
10 radio towers for Radio Vietnam at a cost 
of $11,000. They are all installed and in op- 
eration. Late in 1958, the United States f- 
nanced an additienal 14 towers which arrived 
in Vietnam in May and are now in a ware- 
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house in Saigon. Sites are being prepared for 
eight of them, three others are in the process 
of negotiation, and three more remain to be 
selected. z 

3. That the former Director of Radio Viet- 
nam “burned his books in the alley“ before 
he was apprehended for filching $446,000 in 
U.S. funds which are still unaccounted for. 

Answer: The former Director of Radio Viet- 
nam overspent his budget, requested $446,- 
000 in additional funds from the Government 
of Vietnam, and was dismissed for incom- 
petence. No funds are missing. 

4. That the next Director of Radio Vietnam 
insisted on air-conditioning the Saigon stu- 
dios, ordered $27,000 worth of equipment, 
and paid a contractor in advance for altera- 
tions—upon which the contractor “skipped 
the country.” 

Answer: There have been delays in prepar- 
ing the studios for installation of air-condi- 
tioning equipment. The government of Viet- 
nam dismissed one contractor and hired an- 
other to finish the job which is now expected 
to be completed in a few months, at which 
time the equipment will be installed. 

5. That Radio Vietnam has three different 
teletype reporting devices, none of which is 
used. 


Answer: This is true—the result of a se- 
ries of mistakes In Judgment” by U.S. per- 
sonnel. j 

6. That we are “buying jeeps, tanks, guns, 
tractors, even whole radio networks for an 
infant farm-economy” with “only 300 trained 
technicians by its own Government's count.“ 

Answer: The U.S. aid mission has pro- 
vided technical training for 38,000 Viet- 
namese and the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group has trained 33,000 in the military 
organizations, One of several Vietnam tech- 
nical societies has over 300 members. 

7. That American officials draw $400 to 
$800 a year in addition to salaries to offset 
the “fictitious high cost of living in Saigon.” 

Answer: U.S. military personnel stationed 
in Saigon receive a 10 percent “cost of liv- 
ing” allowance. This allowance for civilian 
personnel was discontinued in October, 1957. 

8. That “these same officials get up to $319 
a month in so-called hardship pay“ when 
“the average Government worker enjoys 
more luxurious living and fewer tensions 
than 90 percent of his tax-paying fellow 
citizens will ever achieve.” 

Answer: By act of Congress civilian per- 
sonnel serving in Vietnam receive an addi- 
tional 20 percent in salary because it is con- 
sidered a hardship post. Living quarters 
are provided by the Government in accord- 
ance with the law. All Americans living in 
Saigon haye household servants. The United 
States pays less in rent for its officials than 
any of six Western embassies surveyed re- 
cently. In the first 6 months of this year, 
1561 out of the 2400 civillan Americans 
suffered from dysentery, hepatitis, and other 
illnesses—counting only those who received 
treatment at the US, dispensary. On July 
8, 1958 two Americans on an official mission 
were killed by a bomb thrown by a Com- 
munlst. 

9. That Americans do almost all thelr 
food shopping at the “fantastic horn of 
plenty”"—the U.S. commissary—to the an- 
noyance of local merchants. 

Answer: A survey in February 1959 showed- 
that Americans were buying 75 percent of 
their meat, 83 percent of their fruit, and 70 
percent of their vegetables from local mer- 
chants. g 

10. That an American businessman repre- 
senting “hundreds of U.S. companies” re- 
ported the case of a bridge contract awarded 
to a firm eyen though the engineering speci- 
fications were inadequate; and that a com- 
plaint to the aid mission brought a reply 
which was paraphrased to mean: Don't 
bother us; we only hand over the money; 
how it’s spent is no concern of ours.” 
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Answer: The businessman's complaint was 
investigated. The specifications for the 
bridge were reviewed by an American bridge 
engineer who found them adequate. The 
contract was awarded to the lowest bidder. 

POINT OF AGREEMENT 

Mr. Colegrove and Government witnesses 
were in agreement on at least one point— 
a paragraph in his series of six articles which 
sald: 

“True enough, we have accomplished our 
main mission, We have kept Vietnam from 
Communist conquest and from economic 
collapse.” 


An Organization Liberal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
August 25, 1959, is the first anniversary 
of the death of the Honorable Charles M. 
Finley. He died while serving his second 
term as councilman in the city of Phila- 
delphia. He represented the ninth coun- 
cilman’s district of the city of Phila- 
delphia with great devotion to the people 
of the district and to the city. 

Charlie Finley, as he was affectionately 
called, was widely known in the city, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and in the Na- 
tion. He was friendly to people in all 
walks of life and was well regarded by 
members of both political parties and also 
by independent voters. He was an or- 
ganization man and represented the 50th 
ward in the county committee of Phila- 
delphia for a great many years. He had 
also represented the sixth senatorial dis- 
trict in the Democratic State Commit- 
tee for many years, and was a member of 
its policy group, 

In addition to his splendid organizing 
ability, which developed a highly suc- 
cessful political organization, and his al- 
legiance to the city, State, and National 
Democratic organizations, he was also 
popular with independent voter groups 
and from time to time agreed with posi- 
tions which they supported, when he 
felt that it was for the public benefit. 

He was very devoted to the develop- 
ment of La Salle College and lent his 
efforts to support the enlargement of 
the college and its prestige. 

He was a strong supporter of public 
libraries—and succeeded in acquiring 
two new city owned libraries for his dis- 
trict—which rapidly became the most 
heavily used branch libraries in Phila- 
delphia. 

He was greatly interested in the spare 
time problems of the people of his dis- 
trict and obtained for his constituents 
three new recreation centers, the sub- 
stantial improvement of one and the 
purchase of ground for another. 

He was especially zealous in his pro- 
tection of the property rights of his con- 
stituents and intervened on their behalf 
frequently to preserve residential neigh- 
borhoods. He served as chairman of the 
city council committee on municipal 
zoning development and zoning with 
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great distinction. The whole city bene- 
fited by his intelligent administration in 
municipal development and zoning prob- 


His death was a great loss to his com- 
munity, to his friends, relatives and col- 
leagues, and to his wife, to whom he was 
devoted. He left his mark upon the 
Public as a man who was a politician, 
in the best sense of the word, a liberal, 
and an outstanding citizen. 


Blockading Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it seems 
that history is repeating itself in civil 
rights. At the beginning of the year the 
President submits a modest proposal, it 
is criticized by some partisans as being 
too weak, the congressional year marches 
on with little being done and then, when 
an effort is mobilized near the session’s 
end, the cries go up from the opposition 
that more time and deliberation must be 
given to the radical civil rights proposals 
at hand. The Civil Rights Act of 1957 
has been constructive in its application 
and has fortified our constitutional form 
of government, our individual liberties, 
and our national well-being, notwith- 
Standing the dire predictions during the 
lengthy debates 2 years ago. There can 
be no cogent reason for further delays in 
Consideration and enactment of mean- 
ingful civil rights legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the August 21 New York 
Times which bespeaks the views of many 
in the Nation who look to the Congress 
for action on civil rights, prompt and 
effective, may be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

BORA N Crvm RIGHTS 

The time has come—in fact, Is well past— 
for action on civil rights in both the Senate 
and the House in Washington and for public 
identification of those who are responsible 
for inexcusable delays. 

February President Eisenhower sent 

to Congress a seven-point program to further 
© progress already made in securing equal 
Tights for all Americans. The proposals were 
Moderate indeed. They included extension 
Of the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
for 2 years, making obstruction of desegre- 
Fatlon court orders a Federal offense, preser- 
vation of election records and the right to 
their inspection by the Attorney General, 
ald to communities in solving desegregation 
Problems, and a Commission on Equal Job 
Opportunities under Government Contract. 

Six months have now passed and no bill 
along these lines has yet been cleared for 
&ction either in the Senate or the House. 
Pormidable roadblocks, manned by those who 
are opposed to any further civil rights legis- 
lation, are standing in the way. 

In the Senate Judiciary Committee its 
chairman, Democratic Senator EASTLAND, of 
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Mississippi, and the southern Democrats on 
the committee are off making a 
report which a majority of the committee 
wants. And they are doing so in spite of a 
plea from their Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights that a civil rights measure be 
promptly sent to the floor of the Senate and 
in spite of Senate Democratic Leader LYNDON 
Jounson’s pledge that such a bill will be 
passed before the present session ends. 

The House Judiciary Committee finally ap- 
proved a diluted version of the President's 
program a couple of weeks ago—one which 
left out desegregation aid to communities 
and the Commission on Equal Job Oppor- 
tunities which the President had called for. 
This bill must be cleared by the Rules Com- 
mittee before it can go to the floor of the 
House. But Representative Howarp W. 
SmirH, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of 
the committee and bitter foe of civil rights, 
seems to be in the extraordinary position of 
being able to block any such action, with 
the backing of southern Democrats and some 
Republican members of the committee. 

This sort of fiddling with basic human 
rights that are part of the American ideal 
does no credit to Congress or to those who 
engage in it or tolerate it. We cannot believe 
that such conduct is good politics any more 
than it is good morality. 


Land Office of the State of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to challenge an insertion 
placed in the March 10, 1959, CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD Appendix by my esteemed 
colleague and friend, Congressman LEE 
METCALF, of Montana. Articles which he 
quotes are not only without basis of fact 
in many respects but, in my opinion, 
wholly uncalled for with respect to the 
land office of the State of New Mexico 
and the present commissioner of public 
lands, Murray E. Morgan. I honestly 
cannot believe that LEE METCALF knew of 
the untruth and gross injustice of these 
articles concerning our land office be- 
cause I know him to be a man of integ- 
rity and sincerity. 

May I quote from one of the articles: 


A few States are doing a conscientious job 
of managing their lands, but the administra- 
tion of State lands in New Mexico is among 
those having the weakest record, and in 
New Mexico the land is administered by an 
elected land commissioner who generally is 
representative of the livestock interests. 


Mr. Speaker, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Mr. Morgan, the present 
commissioner, is a former newspaper 
editor and publisher. His predecessor 
was a businessman. Im fact, of the 16 
land commissioners who took office in 
New Mexico, I doubt if over 2 were ever 
associated with livestock interests. I 
have known Murray Morgan quite well 
for many, many years and I certainly 
consider him to be a judicious, conscien- 
tious, fair, and honest man. My convic- 
tions most certainly are borne out by 
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the overwhelming majorities he has en- 
joyed in both of his races to the elective 
post of land commissioner. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend strongly and 
with unequivocal basis in fact that the 
administration of State lands 


economy, and honesty. In 
House Report No. 1778 to accompany 
H.R. 5992 in the 80th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, New Mexico was specifically cited 
as a “good example” of how well the 
States had proven their ability to ad- 
minister public lands. 


In the report our House committee 
stated: 


The evidence is conclusive that private in- 
terests operating under State controls have 
been eminently more successful in develop- 
ing our oil resources than under Federal 
control. The State of New Mexico furnishes 
& good example. There are 11,500,000 acres 
of State owned lands in New Mexico, while 
the Federal Government owns in excess of 
34 million acres. At the present time over 6 
million acres of State lands, or 52 percent 
are under lease for oil and gas exploration, 
while only a little more than 2 million acres 
of Federal lands, or about 6 percent are un- 
der lease for oll and gas exploration. 

In the five public land States producing 
ofl and gas, the Federal Government owns 
approximately 3634 percent of the acreage 
but produces only about 13 percent of the 
oil and gas produced in these States. The 
1946 total production from these lands was 
approximately 62 mililon barrels, while the 
production from State and privately owned 
lands in the same States was in excess of 
380 million barrels. Thus, it will be seen 
that in these five “public land” States, where 
Federal and State owned lands are in direct 
competition with each other, development 
has been much faster and production has 
been much greater under State regulation 
than under Federal control. The total an- 
nual production of oil from the vast feder- 
ally owned domain in 1946 was less than 12 
days’ production of the Nation. It must be 
conceded that the Federal Government has 
made a pitiful showing with respect to the 
development of public lands for oil and gas 
purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, in the 83d Congress, 
Senate Report No. 133, to accompany 
Senate Joint Resolution 13, refuted the 
“oil grab” charge of the opposition to 
State ownership of the tidelands by 
Saying: 

For years the charge has been made, and 
it is still being made, that those who believe 
that the States themeelves are best qualified 
to own and manage the lands and resources 
within their State boundaries are somehow 
participating in- an “oil grab“ as “stooges” of 
the oil industry. Nowhere in the long and 
voluminous record is there a scintilla of 
evidence even remotely substantiating such 
a charge. 


The record of New Mexico's adminis- 
tration of the public lands entrusted to 
her keeping by Congress speaks for itself 
and is a matter of pride for the State 
and a matter of satisfaction to those 
beneficiary institutions who benefit from 
the revenues derived from these lands. 

New Mexico administers her 13 million 
acres of State lands on 24% percent of the 
revenue from those lands, The Federal 
Government administers its lands on 10 
percent supplemented by additional ap- 
propriations by Congress. Last year 
New Mexico averaged a return of better 
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than $2 an acre from her 13 million acres 
of land, while the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement averaged less than $1 an acre 
from the lands it administers. I would 
like to point out at this time that New 
Mexico, like other Western States, was 
prohibited from selecting lands known 
to be mineral in character, and that this 
remarkable record of earnings is in spite 
of this fact. 

New Mexico, at the present time, 
through economical administration and 
efficiency of operation, has accumulated 
the sum of over $155 million in its per- 
manent funds for beneficiaries of the 
State land office. Besides this it has 
over the years given the beneficiaries 
over $125 million for current operating 
budgets and the program has been so 
carefully handled that none of the 
permanent funds have ever been lost. 

Mr. Speaker, may I also point out that 
unlike the complicated and seemingly 
slow procedures in the Federal oil and 
gas lease field, our New Mexico State 
Land Office has the reputation of ex- 
peditious and uncomplicated adminis- 
tration of such important matters. Our 
State oil and gas leasing procedures are 
on a strictly competitive basis on known 
geological structures and the leasehold 
interest can be depended upon, once it 
is established pursuant to land office 
directive. The same is true with respect 
to sale of State lands for in New Mexico 
everyone has an equal chance pursuant 
to advertising and public auction sale 
to the highest bidder. Seldom, if ever, 
would there by any possible cloud on 
title once the land office has completed 
the sale or issued a lease. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the record of performance of our State 
land office clearly refutes any charges 
that it is in consort with special groups 
or that it is operating in an inefficient 
manner, ; 


Increased Civic Participation in NATO 
Consultations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have often stated my belief that Gov- 
ernment officials—even Senators—do not 
Possess all the wisdom in the world. In- 
deed, our very system of responsive and 
responsible government is based in this 
assumption. In order to meet success- 
fully the domestic and international 
problems of today, we must tap the in- 
tellects and energies of our individual 
private citizens, 

For these reasons, on the international 
scene, in addition to supporting in- 
creased cooperation among our NATO 
allies’ governments, I have also urged 
increased intercourse among these coun- 
tries’ private citizens. 

Mr. Leo Burson, a Memphis delegate to 
the Atlantic Congress in London last 
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June, is an excellent example of the 
value of increased civic participation in 
our NATO consultations, Mr. Burson 
was one of several Tennesseans who 
helped to effect the success of the Con- 
gress, and he has made some interest- 
ing observations on the meeting since 
he returned with his family. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recors an article that appeared in 
the Memphis Hebrew Watchman of June 
18. This article should serve to point 
up the important role that spirited pri- 
vate citizens such as Mr, Burson can 
play in our continuing quest for a just 
world péace and understanding between 
nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Hebrew Watchman, June 18, 
1959 

Burson RETURNS FROM NATO CONGRESS 

Leo R. Burson, a Memphis delegate just 
back from the NATO Atlantic Congress meet- 
ing in London lightened the hearts of Mem- 
phis mothers by stating categorically that 
“There seems little likelihood of major East- 
West war in the next 10 years." Mr. Burson 
gave as the basis of his reasons the following 
world developments: 

1. The development of the hydrogen bomb. 

2. The death of Stalin. 

3. The Hungarian Revolution, which dem- 
onstrated the unrealiability of the East Euro- 
pean satellites. 

In summarizing the achievements of the 
Atlantic Congress, Mr. Burson stated that 
“Six major principles guided our thinking: 

“1, The NATO military alliance has, in its 
first 10 years, preserved the peace of Europe. 

2. Nevertheless, great changes have taken 
place in this decade that make essential in- 
creased cooperation among Atlantic nations 
in all fields. 

“3. No military alliance can endure unless 
supported by close political and economic 
cooperation. - 

“4. The time is ripe for these nations to 
build an Atlantic community with respon- 
sibilities extending to military, political, eco- 
nomic and scientific flelds. 

5. The Atlantic nations are interdepend- 
ent with the other nations of the free world. 
All these nations want peace and the pres- 
ervation of their own conception of life. All 
have a common interest-in the development 
of economic activity and social improvement 
throughout the world; all people have a 
common stake and status in a free world. 

“6. The Atlantic community has a duty 
to help less developed countries to help 
themselves,” 

Mr. Burson was a U.S. spokesman on the 
all-important political policies committees. 
He was coauthor of the negotiation resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the full of Con- 
gress and 2 days later laid the foundation 
of Secretary of State Herter's pronouncement 
to Gromyko that the Western Powers would 
not continue negotiations under the shadow 
of any ultimatum issued by Gromyko or 
Khrushchev, The negotiations resolution as 
adopted is as follows: 

“While the primary need is to maintain 
and develop the cohesion, military security, 
and economic capacity of the Atlantic coun- 
tries, because the worldwide Communist 
threat seems likely to be no less during the 
second 10 years of NATO than it was in the 
first, the Atlantic powers are nevertheless 
urged to undertake continued negotiations 
with the governments of the Communist bloc 
for the settlement of differences while re- 
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Jecting duress, threats, and any kind of 
ultimatum.” 

Mr. Burson was accompanied on the trip 
by his wife, the former Josephine Wainman, 
their daughter, Linds, 17, and son, Charles, 
15. g 


Mr. Burson said “I feel much good was 
accomplished at the Congress and expect to 
see many future, favorable results from it.” 

Before attending the Congress, they visited. 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, West Berlin, East 
Berlin, and France. 


Interest Ceiling on Government Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times deserves the 
thoughtful reading of all Members of 
Congress: 


To the EDITOR or THE NEw Tonk TIMES: 

The surprise decision of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to shelve the Presi- 
dent's request for removal of the archaic in- 
terest rate ceiling on Government bonds 
should not be dismissed lightly. It is doubly 
inflationary and it will cause an increase in 
the servicing cost of the national debt. 

The decision is inflationary because it will 
force the Treasury to refinance over $100 
billion of the national debt in short-term 
securities over the next year. With growing 
business prosperity the demand for short- 
term Government securities on the part of 
nonfinancial corporations will subside, and 
the Federal Reserve will be compelled to 
provide extra reserves, beyond the monetary 
requirements or real economic growth, to en- 
able commercial banks to absorb an ever- 
larger amount of short-term Government 
securities. 

In addition, the indefinite duration of the 
statutory interest-rate ceiling will generate 
further inflationary expectations, with the 
corresponding increase in the velocity of cir- 
culation of currency, and thus still more 
potential inflation. As an accompanying re- 
sult there will be added pressures on the 
yields of outstanding long-term Government 
securities and on all interest rates. 

The decision of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, if it is not reversed 
promptly, will accomplish exactly the op- 
posite of its intention. 

ADMINISTERED INFLATION 

There will be attempts at exonerating the 
committee's responsibility for the inflation- 
ary consequences of its decision. It will be 
argued that our new inflation is of ad- 
ministered or cost-push kind and therefore 
unrelated to the national debt management 
and beyond the reach of monetary policy. 

The argument does not hold water. The 
administered or cost push theory of prices 
deals only with one set of forces that act on 
the price level. It is not a general theory, 
and even in its partial relevance it has not 
yet been fully developed and demonstrated. 

But even if one assumed that all inflation 
stemmed from cost push forces and corre- 
sponding price administration, national debt 
management and monetary policy would still 
be relevant in relation to the price level. 
We have no public policy to deal directly 
with wage and price administration. 
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RESTRAINT ON PRICES 


The steel industry is a telling case in point. 
When cost push forces press on prices, mone- 
tary and fiscal policies are the only available 
price-level restraints to be used as public pol- 
icy for general welfare. Faced with anti- 
inflationary monetary and fiscal policies, the 
cost push forces in our economy must depend 
on offsetting increases in the velocity of 
money or, if velocity is checked too, they are 
saddled with the responsibility for the re- 
sulting unemployment. 

By forcing our national debt management 
and monetary policy systematically to over- 
expand the supply of money, the House Ways 
and Means Committee's decision has not 
only caused the resurgence of a potential 
demand-pull inflation but has also removed 
the only existing public policy checks on the 
Cost push forces in our economy. 

Congress must find a way to correct the 
dangerous monetary situation before it ad- 
journs. The political leadership that per- 

` mitted the hasty House committee decision 
must be made aware of the fact that general 
economic literacy is not so low that people 
will fail to detect the source of the grave 
consequences that will follow if the interest 
rate on long-term Government bonds 
is not removed now. 

CYRIL A. ZEBOT. 
WASHINGTON, August 22, 1959. 
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Creation of International Development 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of today, August 25, 
1959, a very timely and interesting edi- 
torial entitled The IDA Makes Head- 
Way.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Tue IDA Mares HEADWAY 

Tt is highly gratifying that under the 
leadership of Treasury Secretary Anderson 
Regotiations have progressed rapidly toward 
creation of an International Development 

tion to assist underdeveloped coun- 

tries. The Governors of the World Bank will 

—— the matter further at their Septem- 

Meeting, and it is possible that a specific 

Plan will be laid before Congress next year 
regarding American participation. 

The proposal for this new international 
lending agency has grown out of the resolu- 
tion submitted by Senator Monroner in 
February 1958, The purpose of IDA would 
be to supplement the established lending 
activities of the World Bank and of individual 
Member nations with a new international 
Source of loans repayable on longer terms at 
lower interest rates and, when warranted, in 
local currencies. 

Many of the emergent nations of Asia and 
Africa have found it impossible to qualify 
tor the hard-currency 6-percent loans of the 
World Bank. The IDA would not only help 
to meet their needs, but encourage wider par- 
ticipation in such an assistance program by 
the other industrial nations which would 
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subscribe capital to the institution. If the 


project continues to be pushed vigorously, as 
it should be, the IDA ought to be in business 


in 2 years. 


The Two Faces of Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Khrushchev, 
the Red dictator, has been invited to visit 
the United States. 

This startling fact should warn the 
American people to be on guard. 

The object of this master conspirator 
is to confuse the White House, and to lull 
our people into a sense of false security 
by creating the illusion that peace is just 
around the corner. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., with 
Bob Considine and Frank Coniff, know 
the real Khrushchev. For their inter- 
views with him and their reports of the 
way he operates, they have won the 
Pulitzer Prize and the Overseas Press 
Club Award. 

As a public service, they have started a 
series of articles about K“ in the Hearst 
newspapers. 

The chapter headings in the first 
article are revealing: “Has Vast Knowl- 
edge of United States,” “Shot Them 
Without Trial,” He'll Be Jolly Good Fel- 
low,” “They Wanted Bigger Game,” and 
“Khrushchey Surprised Them.” 

To prepare the American people for 
the worst, I include for reprint in the 
Record the first article in this series, 
published in the Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser, on August 23, 1959. It is appropri- 
ately titled: The Khrushchev I Know: 
Coarse, Bold, Adroit, Tough, Ruthless”: 
THe KHRUSHCHEV I Know: COARSE, BOLD, 

Aprorr, TOUGH, RUTHLESS 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., with Bob 
Considine and Frank Conniff) 

A historic, Pulitzer Prize winning inter- 
view by the Hearst task force with Nikita 
Khrushchey gave the world its first clear pic- 
ture of his emergence as the master of 
world communism, 

Now, with the Soviet Premier scheduled 
to visit the United States, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., and his reporting colleagues 
present an authoritative, searching analysis 
of the man, his politics, personality and 
problems, 

They tell you what to expect during his 
visit and provide the facts you should have 
in understanding has actions and his mo- 
tives during his stay here. This is the first 
of a series of articles which will continue in 
Monday's Boston American. 

I first met Nikita Sergeivitch Khrushchev 
at central party headquarters, Moscow, on 
the bitter morning of February 5, 1955. I 
last talked with him at the American exhibi- 
tion in-Sokolniki Park a few minutes after 
Nis stormy scene with Vice President Nixon 
near the kitchen of our model house, last 
month. 

Over that 4-year span I encountered him a 
number of times at diplomatic receptions 
(which he can make very informal) and 
spent two very long private interview 
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periods with him, aceompanied by members 
of the Hearst task force. The first of these 
reports, by Kingsbury Smith, Frank Con- 
niff, and myself, won the Pulitzer Prize. The 
second, with the present task force, won the 

Press Club of America’s award for 
best foreign correspondence. 

I cite the above simply as a means of pre- 
senting our credentials as reporters who have 
more than a reference-room knowledge of 
the important subfect involved. 

You are going to meet this man Khru- 
shchev whether you want to or not. From 
the moment he sets foot on our native soil 
September 15 until his departure, he will 
be all but impossible to escape or ignore. 

His rough, calculating peasant's face will 
stare frankly at you—as if sizing you up— 
from your newspaper and your television 
set. His words, no matter how provoking, 
ili informed or fil advised, will be faith- 
fully recorded and reported by a small army 
of newsmen. He'll be talking to you, or at 
you, from all available platforms, 
from the podium in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations all the way to a tree 
stump in an Iowa cornfield. 

It is better to know something of this man. 
To dismiss him as a braying jackass, given 
to bouts with the bottle, is in our estimate 
a dangerous evasion. To quake and qua ver 
at his sweeping boasts that he could annihi- 
late us is equally foolish. 

Therefore, this and the articles which fol- 
low in the Hearst Newspapers during the 
coming week constitute an honest effort to 
describe and perhaps even explain, this sim- 
ple-looking but in many ways complex world 
leader. In effect, we're going to try to tell 
you “what makes Nikki run.” 

HAS VAST KNOWLEDGE OF UNITED STATES 

What follows is a distillation of impres- 
sions gained through personal and some- 
times rough contact with Khrushchev, talks 
with such soaring authorities as Sir Winston 
Churchill, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, briefings 
by our Embassy people in Moscow and War- 
saw, and our own studies. 

Khrushchey likes to recall his youth as a 
simple swineherd, then as a mine boy. But 
this self-taught man possesses a statistical 
knowledge of America’s industrial and agri- 
cultural strengths and weaknesses that will 
astonish President Eisenhower. 

He filled countless little and often humil- 
lating roles during his slow but sure ascent 
to his dictatorship, including the role of 
court jester and wild gopak dancer for such 
influential patrons as Stalin, Kaganovich, 
Bulganin, and Mikoyan. But once in con- 
trol, past favors meant nothing. He ban- 
ished men who made him. 

In his historic down-grading of Stalin 
before the 20th Party Congress in 1956, 
Khrushchev cried beratingly, “Even if the 
disastrous tactics of the opposition made it 
necessary to purge them, it was scarcely 
necessary to exterminate tens of thousands 
of Communists.” 

This was a reference to the big purge of 
1937. Khrushchev helped make it big. On 
Kaganovitch's recommendation, Stalin sent 
Ehrushchey to Kiev, to clean out dissension 
in the Ukraine, and gave him the title of 
general secretary of the party at the Ukrain- 
ian capital. His first act was to call a meet- 
ing of the top 120 members of the Ukrainian 
Government. When they had assembled, 
Ehbrushchev signaled for NKVD goons to en- 
N He had arranged a simple am- 

SHOT THEM WITHOUT TRIAL 


As Ehrushchey read off the names of his 
fellow Ukrainians, each man was roughly 
seized and carried off under arrest, then shot 
without trial. Khrushchev had bagged all 
the local leaders except Parnas Lyubtchenko, 
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an accomplished surgeon who headed the 
People’s Council of OCommissars in the 
Ukraine. Lyubtchenko detected that he was 
being lured into trap and sped to his villa, 
where for 4 hours he and his wife held off 
NKVD forces under Col. Ivan Serov (destined 
to head Khrushchevy’s security police years 
later when Khrushchev ordered the murder 
of Lavrenti Beria). Lyubtchenko and his 
wife, running out of ammunition, blew their 
brains out with their last two bullets rather 
than face the type of justice“ Khrushchev 
was meting out to his countrymen. 

But this will not be the face he turns to 
America. His buoyant manner, robust sense 
of humor, earthy outlook, mastery of the 
prophetic proverb and corn of personal charm 
will make him an intriguing visitor to many 
who prefer to take him at his face value. 
He'll talk peace morning, noon and night, 
and with such warmth that the unwary 
might come to believe it is an Invention of 
purely Russian character, 


HE'LL BE JOLLY GOOD FELLOW 


He'll talk of peaceful coexistence, too, and 
the need of more United States-Soviet trade 
and cultural exchanges. He'll have many 
and probably amusing comments to make on 

can women, labor-saving devices, crea- 
ture comforts and luxuries—some of them 
all but reminiscent of Will Rogers. At 65, 
the one time machinist's apprentice and 
roistering street fighter will wear out all but 
the strongest young aids assigned to him by 
the State Department and his own Embassy. 

He'll disappoint many who expect him to 
act the grim part of Communist boss and dic- 
tator of a colossal intrigue against mankind's 
freedom, There will be times during his 
visit when you may actually catch yourself 
saying, “This fellow's not dangerous. He's 
a regular guy.” 

He'll also disappoint many who expect or 
hope that he'll arrive with an olive branch 
clamped in his teeth and be simply over- 
whelmed by our cluttered capitalistic life of 
cars, good housing, appliances, freedom of 
speech and religion, forests of TV antennas 
and the like, Unless the man has changed 
a lot since the last time I saw him, he'll sound 
off on anything that doesn’t suit him. No 
matter what he is shown he will be prone 
to remark that they do it better in the Soviet 
Union. You can say almost anything about 
x Pare aaa ae that he is pre- 

e. 


brogue, 

day when he spoke neither Russian nor 
Ukrainian but a coarse patois that borrowed 
from both. He could hold his belly and 
laugh uproariously when a kindly foreign 
Ambassador attempted to tell him how to 
act when he called on Queen Elizabeth I at 
Buckingham Palace. 

But no man of any discernment can doubt 
that he is one of the ablest and most adroit 
political figures of this century, or perhaps 
any other era, 

He came to the fore so swiftly, as far as 
the world at large in concerned, that people 
still have trouble spelling his name, and not 
too.many wholly comprehend the incredible 
scope of his personal power. One day he 
Was a blurred face in the second or third 
row ot group pictures featuring Stalin, Mo- 
lotov; Mikoyan, Bulganin, Zhukov, Malenkov, 
Kaganovich, Voroshilov. The next day (as 
history is measured) there he was, front and 
center—undisputed—his enemies scattered 
to the four winds of the USS. R. 

THEY WANTED BIGGER GAME 

I witnessed some of the first rumblings of 
this volcanic political explosion that afore- 
mentioned day in February 1955, when 
Kingsbury Smith, Frank Conniff, and I 
trooped into his Moscow office, 
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Frankly, we were looking for bigger game: 
Molotov, let's say, and Malenkov. We were 
in Leningrad and on our way out of the 
country when we learned that Bulganin had 
succeeded Malenkov as Premier and would 
see us at the Kremlin. We rushed back. 

Khrushchev was “filler” material while we 
hunted down the bigger names. Certainly, 
he had been a secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee since 1949 and first secretary since 
September 13, 1953. This was the particular 
job from which Stalin had ruled despotically 
over his empire for 30 years. i 

But we were prepared only to have our 
ears bent by a torrent of dialectics, be gassed 
by the foggy gobbledegook the party spokes- 
men dote upon. We knew his background, 
his years as a party hack, dutiful stooge, 
willing accomplice and his slow climb to 
his present position in the days following 
Stalin's death. 

KHRUSHCHEV SURPRISED THEM 

Khrushchev surprised us. Ten minutes 
after our interview began an assistant quietly 
entered the room and told him he was 
wanted on the phone. Khrushchev cut him 
off as with a sabre. “Nyet,” he almost 
shouted, his little eyes blazing. He would 
take no calls, and we gathered the impres- 
sion that that meant calls from any of his 
apparent superiors, 

The questioning stayed on party matters 
for a time, but Khrushchev grew restless. 
We started to ask questions in fields in 
which he had no known knowledge or au- 
thority. On a question concerning the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union we ex- 
pected him to say, in effect, “You'd better 
take that up with Molotov.” Or, on trade 
questions, it would have seemed natural for 
him to refer us to Mikoyan, or on military 
matters to Marshal Zhukov. 

Not Khrushehev. He had all the answers 
and spoke them in a big, bold volce that 
should have warned us—an actually did— 
that there was much greater power here than 
met the eye. In truth, we were witnessing 
the emergence of a man who, in the light of 
his nuclear arsenal and method of delivering 
war-heads, wields more unobstructed power 
than any individual in history. 


New York City Looks to Its 
Housing Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
mayor of New York has designated a 
distinguished citizen of New York, J. 
Anthony Panuch, to make a survey of 
city policy and organization on housing 
problems. Mr. Panuch, an attorney, 
brings to the task considerable experi- 
ence in administration and governmental 
reorganization. The experience of New 
York’s housing programs have been so 
valuable in national legislation as to 
make them a matter of common interest 
to the whole country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
New York Times editorial of August 21 
commenting on this appointment, may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; * 

Tre Crry’s Housa Torsx 


Mayor Wagner has taken the unusual step 
of going outside the administration, even to 
the point of enlisting a Republican, for the 
direction of a survey of city policy and organ- 
ization on housing problems. He has chosen 
for this task J. Anthony Panuch, a New York 
lawyer experienced in administration and 
governmental reorganization. 

Mr. Panuch is asked to develop and submit 
to the mayor by February 1 “specific recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive city policy 
and program for housing and urban re- 
newal, including correlation of the city's 
functions, policies, programs, plans, and op- 
erations in the field of publicly alded private 
housing, slum clearance, tenant relocation 
and neighborhood conservation.” He will 
propose organizational realinements and 
legislation If necessary. 

Among the city agencies or officials oper- 
ating in this area now are the city housing 
authority, the slum clearance committee, the 
urban renewal board, the department of 
buildings, the city planning commission, the 
controller's office, the deputy mayor and his 
assistant, and the bureau of real estate, 

Ordinarily this is an assignment that 
might. have gone to the city administrator, 
Charles F. Preusse. He would undoubtedly 
have done a good job on it. However, in our 
opinion it will be beneficial in this case to 
get a detached, objective inquiry from the 
outside, completely free of association with 
the personalities involved, that will look at 
the problem of agencies that have, to a de- 
gree, grown up like Topsy, More correlation 
seems to be needed, but the case is as yet 
unproved for one monumental agency of 
government that will take over all housing 
action, 

While the mayor spared the city adminis- 
trator this housing job, he gave him only 
the day before another task of backbreak- 
ing size, determination of the feasibility of 
surveying the whole network of social and 
welfare services in the city, both private and 
public. The assumption is that, after con- 
sultation with the many agencies that are 
interested, a broad survey will develop. 

Here is a splendid opportunity not only 
for elimination of duplication, for more ef- 
fective approach, but also for improvement 
and enlargement of service to meet unsatis- 
fied needs, as in the area of our aging popu- 
lation. So we shall have, beginning simul- 
taneously, two studies of large tmportance 
to the people of New York, and both in good 
hands. 


Í 


A Resolution That De Witt Clinton Be 
Suitably Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the Members of the House 
to a resolution I have introduced today 
that De Witt Clinton, one of our great 
Statesmen, be honored by placing his por- 
trait on a revenue stamp, bond, or similar 
document. 

For decades millions of our citizens 
have carried the picture of an American 
statesman in their pockets every day. 
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Almost daily that picture has traveled 
everywhere on earth—into private 
homes, into schools and universities, into 
factories and offices, into royal mansions 
and national parliaments, on to athletic 
fields, and on to this earth’s bloodiest 
battlefields. I would say that it is the 
world's most traveled face. That picture 
Was a portrait-in-miniature and it ap- 
peared on revenue stamps on all cigar- 
ette packages that are taxed for revenue. 
And that small picture was a portrait of 
De Witt Clinton, a New York statesman 
and one of the most gifted of the Found- 
ing Fathers of our Republic. 

It is with a certain degree of sadness, 
that, as a member of the Foreign Affairs 

Committee, I must look to the withdrawal 
of that portrait from circulating among 
our foreign friends. De Witt Clinton’s 
Picture will not make these universal 
tours as the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Stamp, class A 20 of series 125 has been 
dropped this summer from all cigarette 
Packages, In a peculiar way, it will be 
a loss to the free world as that great 
American face, framed in blue, preached 
in his own silent fashion of the dignity 
and of the opportunities to be had and 
8 under the democratic ways of 


To the host of people who were in- 
terested enough in his identity to in- 
vestigate and make a simple research 
of his life, De Witt Clinton’s career and 
deeds provoke admiration for our coun- 
try that could inspire his memorable 
achievements for her and his fellow 
men. For incredible, indeed, was this 

e based on self-sacrifice, service to 
Others, and idealism. And what a pity 
it will be to let his memory disappear 
into that shadowy land of almost com- 
plete obscurity. 

A hasty epitome of his career discloses 
only too well the solid worth of De Witt 

ton’s contributions to the infant 
democracy that was the America of his 
As a young boy outside of New- 
burgh, N.Y., he had to do a man’s work 
on the family farm as his father was 
away fighting as an officer in the patriots 
army seeking American independence. 
With the war over and won, De Witt 
could pursue his studies in a nearby 
academy. Later he enrolled at Colum- 
bia College and graduated from that in- 
stitution receiving his diploma from the 
hands of George Washington, the Presi- 
Gent of the United States. Thus, he is 
among the first graduates of the now 
Columbia, University, honor man of his 
» and he was the graduation 
Speaker—talking for a half hour in Latin 
on the values of liberal arts. 

De Witt Clinton later studied law and 
Was admitted to the State bar in 1790 
at the age of 21, His uncle, George 

ton, was called the father of New 
York State because he was elected the 

t Governor and served for six suc- 
Cessive terms for a period of 18 years. 
It was but natural, therefore, that De 
Witt Clinton should turn to politics and 
he became his uncle's secretary. Later 
he was elected to the State legislature, 
then to the senate of the State. In 1802 
he was U.S. Senator representing New 
York here in our Capitol. Resigning his 
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duties in Washington, he ran for mayor 
of New York City. He was elected 
mayor and 11 times he was returned to 
that post by his people. In 1812 he ran 
for President of the United States and 
was defeated by James Madison in a 
close election. Subsequently, he was 
elected Governor of New York three 
times and he died while in that office. 

In a letter of introduction to Presi- 
dent Jefferson when De Witt first went 
to Washington as U.S. Senator, his uncle 
wrote, among other things— 

This is my nephew * * * you will not find 
him without gifts of mind * * * and in pol- 
itics, his motives are ever pure. 


be the clues to De Witt 
Candas ete with the electorate, 
his many sided gifts and his purity of 
intentions in their use. They truly made 
him an outstanding statesman. As a 
writer—W. R. Alger—once mage a 

anship in the art of chang- 
3 reves what it is, into what it 
ought to be. 


itt Clinton seemed to be ever 
canoe ae this principle. Asa young leg- 
islator in New York he helped to over- 
throw the system of allowing the Goy- 
ernor to propose all names for office 
holders, and instituted a general re- 
placement of the defeated party mem- 
bers by the members of the party vie- 
torious in the elections. As U.S. Sena- 
tor Clinton, he introduced the 12th 
amendment to the Constitution to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the tie votes for 
President as in the case of the 1800 elec- 
tions. As mayor of New York City he 
promoted public education, city plan- 
ning, city fortifications, public sanita- 
tion, and relief of the poor. He con- 
stantly advocated the removal of politi- 
cal barriers on Roman Catholics, the 
abolition of Negro slavery, and the soft- 
ening of the severity of punishment for 
ide Governor of New York he never 
forgot the needs and the potentialities 
of the city he served so well. Nor did he 
forget the potential greatness of his na- 
tive State. In 1815 he presented a me- 
morial to the New York Legislature 
about the construction of a canal that 
would join the Hudson River to Lake 
Erie. This was to be the Erie Canal— 
an amazing dream and a colossal un- 
dertaking for that era. The ordinary 
canal of that day was 30 miles and the 
Erie Canal was to be 364 miles long. He 
foresaw the benefits to the people settled 
in the Middle West. He foresaw his own 
State grow with great strides through 
this canal. Towns and cities would be 
expanded, new ones would rise and agri- 
culture, commerce and manufacturing 
would increase and wealth would pour 
into his State from all directions. And 
his beloved New York City would grow 
to unbelievable size and become the 
metropolis of the Nation, 

Two years later the bill authorizing 
the building of the canal was passed. As 
canal commissioner and Governor, De 
Witt Clinton unceasingly pushed this 
project, notwithstanding the constant 
bitter and unremitting harassments 
from political enemies and foes of the 
canal, 
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Eight years passed and in 1825 the 
canal was a reality and Governor Clinton 
had triumphed. In the next 9 years it 
paid off the State's entire cost with in- 
terest—the amount of 88 ½ million, It 
cut freight rates from Buffalo to Albany 
from $100 a ton to $15 a ton, and travel 
time from 20 days to 8 days. The land 
boom along its right-of-way alone justi- 
fied its existence, and the population of 
New York City soon tripled itself and 
more. 

De Witt Clinton could have gone to 
greater national prominence; he could 
again aspire to the Presidency but for 
the loyal affection and support he held 
for a man who had flowered forth on the 
national scene. He loved and advocated 
the deepest support for Andrew Jackson 
for President of the United States. He 
would never oppose him. Sufficient for 
him were the daily sacrifices and services 
he could render his people in New York. 
And these services were multiform. He 
was completely interested in the arts and 
sciences, living out the theories he 
ennunciated on his graduation day. He 
was interested in education and followed 
the system of John Lancaster. He was 
founder and president of the New York 
Historical Society, president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophy Society, and president of 
the American Science Association. His 
was a many-sided genius and an intel- 
lectual sea that seemed to touch every 
shoreline of thought. 

His uncle, Gov. George Clinton, once 
wrote of him that his motive in politics 
were pure. Nothing so proved the point 
better than those last days of his life. 
Although seriously ill in bed, he left that 
Sick bed because as Governor he had a 
duty to perform for justice sake. A con- 
demned criminal had asked for a review 
of his case and Governor Clinton felt that 
justice lay on this poor man’s side. As a 
result of this action, De Witt died sud- 
denly soon afterward and he died in debt, 
leaving his family in want. He who had 
done so much for his people through 
sacrifices, service, and idealism, had left 
nothing for his own burial, and like his 
Master, he was buried in another man’s 
tomb. Surely his was pure public serv- 
ice, honest statesmanship; he never com- 
mercialized his dignity as a public serv- 
ant by compromise. 

As humanity divides itself today into 
“lifters and leaners“ with so many all 
too willing to lean on others, it is re- 
freshing to recognize a real lifter, a man 
always willing to shoulder the burdens of 
office without flinching, and a man who 
counts not the cost in serving others. 
Even American historians have been a 
little unkind to Mr. Clinton and few of 
our Americans are cognizant of his true 
greatness. We can at least thank the 
kind providence that kept his memory 
alive by a living picture even though it is 
small and so often taken for granted on 
a simple cigarette package. There was 
none so handsome in all Washington 
when he was here as U.S. Senator. 

May we look forward to the day when 
that picture will appear on our postage, 
currency, or our savings bonds. As he 
now leaves those revenues stamps, let 
us at least take him into our hearts. 
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His deeds, his words, his genuis for pub- 
lic good and freedom must inspire us 
all—and most of all our neighbors living 
under oppression and in political dark- 
ness beyond the seas. 


School Construction Legislation Needed 
To Provide More Classrooms for Ex- 
panding Pupil Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VINGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
satisfying to me to learn of the action 
yesterday of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Walfare in recommending 
what the news services have called “a 
compromise bill proposing a billion-dol- 
lar, 2-year program of Federal grants to 
the States for school construction.” 

In a statement released Sunday, I ex- 
pressed the opinion that Congress should 
not adjourn its present session without 
passing school construction legislation. 

It was emphasized, however, that as a 
cosponsor of S. 2, and as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which has jurisdiction 
over legislation in the field of education, 
I still believe in the need for a compre- 
hensive measure which would include 
assistance for upgrading teachers’ 
salaries, but I added: 

It is not enough for us to merely say we're 
for legislation of this type. What is more 
important is that we bring to passage at least 
that part of the program which has good 
prospect of being enacted, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record at this point a news account 
of my statement by the Associated Press 
to its West Virginia member newspapers 
and published by a number of them in 
their editions of August 24, 1959. 

There being no objection, the news 
accounts was ordered printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mall, 
Aug. 24, 1959] 
SENATOR RANDOLPH WANTS FEDERAL SCHOOL 
Am Br. 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, has called for Immediate ac- 
tion to begin the attack on the long-range 
problem of the shortage of classroom space. 

In an announcement from Washington, 
RANDOLPH said Sunday that Congress should 
not adjourn its present session without pass- 
ing a school construction bill. He said he 
would reiterate that stand for consideration 
Monday by a Senate subcommittee. 

RANDOLPH is a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee * ig and Public Welfare. That 
commi Jurisdiction over legisla 
in the field of education. 8 

The West Virginia Senator sald he sup- 
ports a comprehensive measure which would 
ee assistance for upgrading teachers“ 
salaries. 
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“It is not enough for us to merely say 
we're for legislation of this type,” eee 
commented, “What is more important is 
we bring to passage at least that part of the 
program which has good prospect of being 
enacted.” 

RANDOLPH sald that opposition in Congress 
and from the Federal administration to parts 
of the comprehensive Federal assistance for 
education legislation would block what he 
called the necessary program of increasing 
the number of classrooms for our ever- 
expanding school pupil census.” He con- 
tinued: 

“We are all aware of the importance of the 
American custom of local responsibility and 
control of public education. But let us at 
least be clear in our understanding of the 
origins and the reasons for this tradition. 

“The threat of Federal control is a myth, 
and the fear of it Is spun from fantasy and 
a misreading of our history. 

“The quality of education in the United 
States is a national issue, rather than a 
merely local one. And yet it is the only na- 
tional problem that we have not attempted 
to solve on a national basis.“ 


Khrushchev’s Arrogance and Contempt 
for American Military Power Made 
Clear in Context of Invasion of Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 18, I contributed a few observations 
pertinent to the impending visit of Pre- 
mier Khrushchev of Soviet Russia to 
America, scheduled for September. 
These may be found on pages 14899- 
14900 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
that day. 

I stated that this visit of the Soviet 
dictator should be received with an at- 
titude of passive nonacceptance, so far 
as any official recognition by Congress 
is concerned. 

One of the basic reasons that I ex- 
pressed for my position on this vital 
issue is that Khrushchev’s visit will be 
enveloped in an atomsphere and envi- 
ronment of deceit and insincerity. This 
is already becoming obvious in the news 
reports from Laos where communistic 
ageression is pursuing the same old 
tactics of force and violence. 

It is clearly manifest that Khrushchev 
has been completely advised of Red 
China's intent to take over Laos. Al- 
most simultaneously with the President’s 
announcement of Khrushchev’s visit, the 
Laos aggression began. 

Khrushchev’s participation in these 
plans of Communist aggression cannot 
be pinpointed but the pattern is clear 
because it is only another move toward 
the same objective; namely, domination 
of the free world. 

Khrushchev is one of the master 
minds in this conspiracy whose target is 
world power, calling for the subjugation 
of all who stand in the way. 
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Congress, remaining in session during 
the visit of this despot, and indicating 
passively its nonacceptance of his brand 
of merchandise by refusing to fraternize 
with him will fulfill its responsibility of 
representation of those in America who 
challenge the policy of diplomatic ap- 
peasement which is gaining ground 
among our current leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent column of 
Joseph Alsop in the Washington Post 
of August 25, and the letter to President 
Eisenhower by one of Maine's respon- 
sible citizens, Mr. Herman D. Sahagian, 
of Waterville, Maine, express in further 
detail my own sentiments. 

FLOWERS FoR THE Host 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Nikita S. Khrushchev has now followed his 
acceptance of the President’s invitation to 
the White House with an open display of 
contempt for his future host, 

There is no other way to read the new 
Communist aggression In Laos. The situ- 
ation there can become very serious, Indeed, 
touching of another Far Eastern crisis of 
Quemoy-like intensity. If the Communist 
ággression is not repelled, moreover, all the 
neighboring countries—South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Thailand—will at once find 
themselves in danger. 

Nonetheless, the indication of Khrush- 
chev's contempt for President Eisenhower 
and the Nation he leads is probably the most 
disturbing feature of the very disturbing 
Laotian trouble. On this point, the facts 
speak for themselves. 

In brief, the President’s announcement of 
the coming Khrushchey visit was made on 
August 3. Very nearly simultaneously, the 
attack on Laos began. The attack took the 
form of border crossings from Communist 
North Vietnam into Laos by Communist in- 
filtration units trained and armed for the 
purpose by the North Vietnamese. Such ob- 
scure guerrilla movements in those jungle- 
clad mountains can hardly be precisely 
dated. Yet the major border crossings quite 
certainly began after KEhrushchey's mid-July 
acceptance of the President's invitation, even 
if some occurred before the public announce- 
ment. 

The timing of this opening of the attack 
on Laos is inescapably significant. Yet a 
good many people in this increasingly wish- 
ful city, and especially a good many of the 
people around the President who had pinned 
their hopes on the Khrushchey visit, are still 
trying to escape the meaning of this timing 
of the Lao attack. “It is Peiping’s enter- 
prise, not Moscow's," they argue. 

On this point, too, however, the facts 
speak for themselves. The attack on Laos 
was hardly underway, when Khrushchev re- 
ceived the organizer of the attack, the North 
Vietnamese Communist boss, Ho Chi Minh, 
for an extended state visit in Moscow, 

While Ho was in Moscow, an obviously 
planned series of statements was issued. 
First Ho's government in Hanoi blamed the 
trouble in Laos on the presence of a 150-man 
American mission to train the small Laotian 
Army. Then Mao Tse-tung's government in 
Peiping virtually threatened war unless the 
U.S. military bases in Laos were instantane- 
ously abolished. Finally EKhrushchey’s own 
government in Moscow spoke out in clear 
terms, refraining from direct denunciation 
of the United States, but strongly support- 
ing the North Vietnamese-Chinese Commu- 
nist position in Laos. 

From these facts, it may be possible to 
argue that the prime impulse for the attack 
on Laos came from Mao Tse-tung. But who- 
ever was the prime mover, it is certainly not 
possible to argue that Khrushchey was any- 
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thing but a knowing, willing accomplice in 
the Lao enterprise. The Ho visit to Mos- 
cow and the subsequent Moscow statement 
are the clearest proofs of Khrushchev’s ac- 
tive complicity, 

Khrushchevy's purposes can be variously 
interpreted. The Communist interpretation 
was given by a high official who told this 
reporter, “It’s the old tactic of the carrot 
and the stick.” (When asked what was the 
carrot, he replied, “Why the Khrushchev 
Visit"—which seems an unattractive sort of 
carrot.) 

Khrushchev'’s aim perhaps is to extract 
from the President in the White House new 
terms for Asia as well as new terms for Ber- 
Un. In this, it must be added, Khrushchev is 
likely to have the indirect help of the British 
and Canadian Governments. Both are not 
merely summit-drunken but fixed in their 
idea as well that everything in Asia will be 
rapidly fixed up if we are just a little nice to 
Mao Tse-tung. 

In any case the contrast between this time 
and last time is horrifyingly strong. Last 
time Khrushchey talked with the President 
of the United States, in 1954, he paid for 
his ticket of admission with the liberation of 
Austria and the dramatic though temporary 
restoration of normal relations with Yugo- 
slavia. This time, crude threats to Berlin 
paid for the ticket; and as soon as the 


ticket was in 
attached: Khrushehev's pocket, Laos was 


No one who 
headed can see in this pattern anything but 


which is still constricting the American de- 
. * after the sputnik, under 
ers 
authority, rom budget-obsessed higher 
Herman D. SAHAGCIAN, 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine, August 18, 1959. 
— President DwicHT D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
83 Mn. Prestpent: I am one of that vast 
1 ot American citizens appalled and 
shamed by the thought that soon we of this 
Kers and free country will be called upon to 
Bo as host to a man, the dictator of the 
viet Union, Khrushchey, who instead of 
Preparing to visit the Nation he someday 
Opes to bury, and whose children he fore- 
Patios someday growing up under communism, 
Ught rather to be standing before an inter- 
national bar of justice answering for his 
crimes against humanity. 
<n an American of Arnrenian ancestry, as 
P American then whose parental nation to- 
ay writhes in the agonizing grip of Soviet 
usslan communism, of which our guest 
chev is today the leading champion 
a €xponent, I am unable to explain either 
myself, or to my interested friends, how it 
b come about that last week we were asked 
5 Presidential proclamation to observe Cap- 
Bare Nations Week, and that this week we are 
ing asked to be civil to the captor himself. 
3 invitation tendered to the Communist 
r 805 merely underscores the obvious cyni- 
of Of the great American gesture in favor 
i submerged nations [which] look 
4 the United States, as the fortress of free- 
ie for leadership in bringing about their 
Deration and independence. Tou 
cannot serve, sir, the great cause of free- 
dom in one breath and genuflect before the 
tyrant with the next. 
I can well imagine the utter terror, yes, 
the utter terror, that struck the heart of 
the people of the enslaved nations, of Ar- 
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menia, of Poland, of Lithuania, of the Uk- 
raine, of the other captive states, when they 
were told that their o , Khrushchev, 
had been invited to visit the United States— 
the same United States—which they had 
heard over their clandestine radio waves, had 
just the past fortnight bowed its head in 
prayer for them, and had vowed to work for 
their liberation and independence; for Khru- 
shehev's visit, to the 19 ved nations of 
the U.S.S.R., takes from the heart of the 


people another one of those threads of hope 


that have sustained them through the dark 
ages of Russian Communist domination and 
exploitation. 

Khrushchey’s visit to the United States of 
course will constitute a major cold-war vic- 
tory for the Soviet Union since it will impart 
a cloak of respectability on the dictator of 
communism and also on the system and gov- 
ernment he represents. 

The visit will accord communism, the So- 
viet Union, and the Communist dictator 
billions of dollars of free publicity which 
otherwise could not be purchased. Our 
newspapers will be full of Khrushchev; 
every move, every gesture, every word, every 
whisper, will be recorded. And our guest 
will bluster around, kissing babes, like every 
American politiclan—running a campaign to 
elect communism in this country. God help 


some of us, sir, remember well the thought 
you expressed in your press conference sev- 
eral weeks back in which you said that you 
felt you shouldn't meet Khrushchev unless 
some encouraging progress was made at the 
foreign ministerial meeting at Geneva. 
What ever happened to Geneva, Mr. Presi- 


2 n of the Ukraine.” I have been 
eames if Americans find it a virtue to 
{nvite criminals and hangmen into their 
homes, that our National Government has 
invited Khrushchev to partake of our hos- 
pitality as a deserving guest? 

For instance, I wonder exactly what would 
have happened if, sometime before World 
War II. the U.S. Government had announced 
that Adolph Hitler, the hangman of Buchen- 
wald and Dachau, had been asked to visit 
us here in these United States as our guest. 
Hitler and Khrushchev are coequals, sir, for 
both are guilty of the direct crime of all— 
national genocide. 

As specifically, I find it difficult to believe 
that a professional atheist, the anti-God 
himself, will be our guest, and that I am 
being asked to retain my composure as I ob- 
serve this man, who, for instance, helped 
divest the great Church of Armenia of its 
dignity, plously course through the blessed 
cities of our Nation. “Religion,” said his 
god, Lenin, “is the opiate of the people.” 

Has not the U.S. Government a brief on 
this man, this criminal, this Khrushchev, 
that it honors him? 

Does not the Government know that Khru- 
shchey played a leading role in the Red 
famine engineered by the Kremlin in the 
Ukraine to annihilate more than 4,500,000 
patriotic Ukrainian peasants? That Khru- 
shchey later directed the geneocide of 10,000 
additional Ukrainians at Vinnitza, in order 
to suppress these freedom-loving people? 
That, though a Russian, he conducted the 
great purges in the Ukraine? That he was 
sent by Stalin after the last war to put down 
succeeding patriotic demonstrations in the 
Ukraine—a job which he did with a ruthless- 
ness seldom paralleled in history? That he 
suppressed patriotic uprisings in Georgia, 
Poland, Armenia, and Hungary in 1956; sent 
the armies of his lackey China into Tibet, 
acted against the Ukrainian free under- 
ground in the Carpathia, and just recently, 
personally ordered massive units of the Red 
Army to enter Soyletized Armenia to suppress 
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firmly tendencies to oppose governmental 
policies there—a movement incidentally inl- 
tiated, on Soviet 


We have been told that Khrushchey has 
been invited here so that he might see for 
himself the full might and invincible spirit 
of America, and thus to restrain his “impet- 
uousness“ and thus ensure the peace, 

Khrushchev knows and appreciates after 
his own fashion the greatness of America— 
and it is this greatness that constitutes 
America in Khrushchev’s eyes the chief ob- 
stacles to the Communist dream of world 
revolution and world domination. There 
isn't a thing that Khrushchev will see or hear 
in this country that he or his intelligence 
has not already seen or heard, He comes 
here not to be impressed, but to impress. 

I have read with a good deal of interest 
your personal admonition that America 
should not demonstrate in the presence of 
their “guest” to this country, but I know 
personally that many of our great organiza- 
tions, as well as our nationality language, 
religious, and cultural groups are planning 
dignified demonstrations of protest of the 
presence in our midst of a man who should 
be shunned like the plague, rather than be 
elevated to the dignity of a human being, 
spotless, pure, and good. 

My home will be trimmed in black 
throughout the days that Nikita Khrushchev 
is in the United States of America; for I 
shall pray for those who have fallen to the 
violence of this man—and to the vile system 
he represents. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN D. SAHAGIAN. 

(Copies to Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senator EnmMunp MUSKIE, Representative 
Frank Corrtn, Representative CLIFFORD Me- 
INTIRE, Representative JAMES OLIVER.) 


The New Housing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday's New York Times contains an 
excellent editorial analysis of the second 
housing bill recently passed by the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hovustnc COMPROMISE 

The more one looks at the fine print in the 
new compromise housing bill passed by the 
Senate after President Elsenhower’s veto of 
the earlier bill, the more one is impressed 
by how far the managers of the bill have 
gone to meet the President's objections. To 
be sure, there is a little more money in the 
bill than was requested in the President's 
original program. But most of the objec- 
tlonable features of the earlier bill have been 
dropped. 

For example, there is no longer a require- 


ment that the Federal National Mortgage 
assistance 


program of special FNMA loans to 
lenders has been removed. The public hous- 
ing authorization has been limited to roughly 
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the amount approved for most recent years. 
There is a special provision to make sure 
that slum-clearance funds will not all be 
absorbed by larger cities. The authority for 
still another and dubious extension of the 
term of repayment of ordinary Federal Hous- 
ing Administration insured mortgages has 
been eliminated. 

These are concessions of substance. Com- 
pared with the original bills introduced by 
Democratic housing managers in both House 
and Senate, and compared even with the 
bills that passed both Houses originally, the 
new bili has gone far more than halfway 
toward the administration's wishes. The 
House would do well to accept the Senate 
bill and send it to the President. He in turn 
would be hard put to it to justify another 
veto. 


Unemployed Versus Unemployable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple are out of work because there is no 
demand at the moment for their knowl- 
edge or skill. Farmworkers, and others 
whose employment is seasonal become 
unemployed during periods of each year. 
Industries lay off help during fluctua- 
tions within the economic life of a par- 
ticular enterprise, or during a general 
economic decline. 

These people are out of work tem- 
porarily. 

Heretofore classified as “unemployed,” 
is another, separate and distinct group 
known as the unemployable. 

We became conscious of their particu- 
lar problems after World War II. The 
decline of some older, and unprogressive 
enterprises that were concentrated in 
one-industry communities, brought us 
face to face with the new challenge of 
chronic labor-surplus areas. 

Most of these displaced workers were 
no longer young. They had been 
molded by occupations requiring little 
or no skill. When their jobs disap- 
peared, they had little to offer the new 
growth industries that might move in 
to fill the economic vacuum of these dis- 
tressed areas. In an age of increasing 
labor skill and labor specialization, they 
were unwanted. 

They became known as the unemploy- 
ables. 

In our efforts to solve this human as 
well as economic problem, we are devel- 
oping Federal legislation to assist in the 
recovery of these areas. Grants to en- 
courage the building of modern plants 
and to provide. the services needed by 
growth industries are essential, But if 
we overlook the employables, this as- 
sistance will not be productive or con- 
structive. Putting it plainly, they need 
training in new job skills, in order to be 
of value to themselves, their families, and 
their communities. To focus 
on this problem, I ask consent to reprint 
in the Recorp this recent editorial from 
the Evening Tribune, published in Law- 
rence, Mass, 
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UNEMPLOYED VERSUS UNEMPLOYABLE 

With U.S. employment getting back to the 
record highs it established before the reces- 
sion, we find a sharper light focusing on the 
“hard core” unemployed who have been out 
of work 15 weeks or more. 

Some 900,000 fall Into this category, and 
of them nearly 550,000 have been without 
jobs more than half a year. 

The people in the hard core group are not 
faceless. Most live in areas that have be- 


come more or less permanent pockets of 


depression—coal mining sectors in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, once 
thriving textile producing communities in 
New England, and so on. 

The bulk of the chronically unemployed 
are nonwhites. And for the most part the 
individuals in this hard core are unskilled 
workers, traditionally the last to be hired, 
usually left by the wayside in all but the 
great booms. 

Congress has not yet been able to man- 
age effective aid to distressed regions. But 
any program would seem limited in prom- 
ise which did not contain plans for lifting 
these people out of their unskilled status. 

In this increasingly mechanized age, to be 
unskilled may mean not only being un- 
employed but being unemployable, 


Civil Defense Is Also Peacetime 
Preparation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, New York 
City has been recently visited by me- 
chanical failures which resulted in de-, 
priving heavily populated areas of my 
home community of electricity. In our 
modern, complex, urban society this is 
a civic disaster of great magnitude. For- 
tunately, the civil defense organization 
in New York was able to meet the chal- 
lenge of the emergency situation which 
resulted, proving again—to those whd 
may still doubt—that civil defense is- 
prepared to function not only during a 
military emergency but during a peace- 
time crisis as well. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times of August 21 on this subject. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1959] 
Civi. DEFENSE ON THE JOB 


While the police department took over the 
principal task of safeguarding lives and 
property in last Monday night's electric 
power failure in upper Manhattan, the emer- 
gency did proyide a small test of the civil 
defense organization. Sixty-two auxiliary 
policemen, 22 wardens, and 53 rescue men 
on trucks were on the streets and in Central 
Park making themselves useful. The police 
commissioner's office reports that they re- 
sponded promptly to call, and were helpful. 
More men were ready if needed. Civil de- 
fense equipment, such as mobile generators, 
Was ready, and some went into use, as in 
hospitals and for floodlighting. 

This was, of course, only a minor fore- 
taste of what a real civil defense emergency 
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could be, if real dis&ster struck the city, But 
it gave us something to think about, and 
was sufficient reason for a review of organi- 
zation, equipment, sufficiency of funds, and 
adequacy of volunteer personnel. Civil de- 
fense was ready, apparently, for a small 
emergency. How big an emergency would it 
be ready for? 


Why We Are Losing the Third World War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Peter Wheeler Reiss entitled 
“Why We Are Losing the Third World 
War.” I was very much impressed by 
the sound thinking displayed in the 
speech, and I am sure the Members of 
the House will likewise be impressed. 

The address follows: 

WHY We ARE LOSING THE THMD WORLD Wan 


(Address by Peter Wheeler Reiss, cum laude 
Y graduate of Marquette University) 

Distinguished Rotarians and honored 
guests, recently in a letter to the editor ap- 
pearing in the Sheboygan Press, I was re- 
ferred to as “a very naughty boy” who yelis 
“communism.” Now, I am not sure whether 
or not this “very naughty boy” label fits me. 
but I am positive that I shall continue to 
yell “communism” as long as there are Amer- 
icans who refuse to recognize the diabolical 
nature of this international conspiracy. 
But before I get into the heart of my topic, 
allowe me to tell a joke—not because I am 
a particularly good comedian, but because 
this form of introduction has been made 
mandatory by local 625 of the International 
Speakers Union, headed by Jimmy Coffa, of 
which I am a member, You see, we have a 
“closed shop.” 

Well, it seems that at the Teheran Con- 
ference in 1943, a picture was taken of Joe 
Stalin, Winston Churchill, and Franklin 
Roosevelt. After the picture had been taken, 
each man made a statement. Joe Stalin 
stressed that he was the leader of the great 
proletarian revolution, and that under him 
the proletariat would smash the imperialistic 
powers and would actualize the Communist 
goal, the classless society. Not to be outdone 
by Stalin, Churchill stated that God had 
decreed that he should lead the free world 
into a new era of peace and prosperity. 
When Churchill had finished, Roosevelt took 
his prepared speech, ripped it up, and threw 
it to the ground, saying bitterly, Winston, I 
never decreed anything of the kind.“ 

As you know, my topic is entitled, “Why 
We Are Losing the Third World War.” Many 
of you may question this title; namely, you 
may say, “What world war?” This is a rea- 
sonable question, and I shall attempt to give 
a reasonable answer. 

In my opinion, an intelligent definition of 
war is “that state of affairs which exists 
when a nation or group of nations carries 
out a systematic policy of conquest using 
force or the threat of force as a weapon.” 

Now, since 1939, the international Com- 
munist movement, under the leadership and 
control of the USS.R., by using force or 
by threatening to use it, has gained control 
of 8 million square miles of territory (an 
area 2% times larger than continental United 
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States, excluding Alaska) and has enslaved 
800 million people (a population five times 
greater than that of our own country.) 

From these it becomes evident not 
only that world war III is going on, but also 
that we are losing it. Hence, we must pro- 
ceed to, find out why we are losing, for in 
Order to correct our shortcomings, we must 
first understand what they are. 

Our basic shortcoming has not been mill- 
tary weakness. This ts illustrated by the 
fact that from the end of World War I until 
the early 1950's, the United States had a 
monopoly on the atomic bomb; yet in spite 
of this tremendous advantage, the Commu- 
nists took over control of East Gentral Eu- 
rope, Mainland China, North Korea, the 
Southern half of Sakhalin, and the Kurile 
Islands, During this period of nuclear mo- 
nopoly, we could have said, “Commies, free 
the people you have enslaved or suffer the 
horrible consequences.” Instead, American 
mothers and fathers succumbed to Commu- 
nist propaganda, and cried, “bring the boys 

.” as if it was logical to spill blood in 
order to defeat fascism and yet allow its twin 
brother, communism, to expand. This 08- 
trich act on the part of American citizens 

out the real source of our failure in 
the third world war; namely, that the re- 
sponsibility for the unfolding disaster does 
not rest with our leaders of the past 20 years, 
bad as they may have been—the blame for 
our gradual surrender to atheistic commu- 
nism lies with individual American citizens, 
since in a free society, government is no bet- 
ter than the people it represents. When 
mothers and fathers cry “bring the boys 
home,” a Congressman better do so, or he 
ee find himself in a political grave- 

This brings us to the vital question, what 
is wrong with Americans? The basic an- 
Swer, in my opinion, is twofold; we are suf- 
Tering from intellectual and moral decay. 

Our deteriorating intellecutal standards 
can easily be seen in the average movie or 
Tv Cowboys, sex, and crime are 
the usual subjects. But a more serious man- 
ifestation of our intellectual decay can be 
Seen in the average American’s ignorance of 
the nature and designs of communism. For 
instance how many Americans can define the 
term “dialectic” as employed by Communist 
Philosophers? How many can recognize a 

unist-front organization? How many 
realize that the Reds have sworn to smash us 
With their clenched fists, once we have been 
Put to sleep by their electrifying peace over- 
tures? Since most Americans aren't aware 
of these things and do little or nothing to fill 
these intellectual gaps, it is little wonder 
that the Reds are beating us to the punch. 

However, a more basic cause for our grad- 
nal surrender to communism is the moral 
decay which {s presently corroding the 
foundations of American society. We are 

soft. Materialism is becoming the 

national religion. The standard of living ap- 
Pears to be our sole yardstick for measuring 
the state of the Union. Drunkenness, di- 
vorce, and artificial birth prevention are 
looked upon as virtues in many social circles. 
Worse yet, God has been put in a closet. Be- 
sides being abstracted from public education, 
He la seldom referred to in conversation, un- 
riar of course the speakers employ the fash- 
enable pastime of cursing. 
Since we are turning away from our eternal 
end and devoting our attention to purely 
Material considerations, it is little wonder 
that we are willing to compromise in the face 
Of threats from a dangerous enemy; for it 

es real courage, character, and beilef in an 
enternal destiny to sacrifice for truth, justice, 
and religious principles, 
These basic weaknesses have undoubtedly 
been observed by all of you. The next log- 
cal question then which presents itself is, 
what can be done about them? 
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First, on the intellectual front leading 
citizens like yourselves must become expert 
anti-Communists. In order to achieve this 
goal, I suggest that you read three books, 
The first is Louis F. Budenzs “The tech- 
niques of Communism,” published by Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1954. This book will 
give you excellent insights into the nature 
of communism, since the author was a lead- 
ing Red for many years, and hence is speak- 
ing from actual experience. The second 
book is Anthony T. Bouscaren’s “A Guide to 
Anti-Communist pees nn * by 
He Regnery Co., cago, This book 
Sni abo% you how to become an active par- 
ticipant in the fight against communism. 
The third book needs no introduction. It 
is J. Edgar Hoover's Master of Deceit,” pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Co., New York, 
1958. This homework will not be as easy as 
reading a novel naturally, but it will be 
much more rewarding. Moreover, to pre- 
serve our freedom and to extend it to those 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, sac- 
rifices must be made, and this is one of 
ng he lh since truth is useless unless one 
has the will to carry it out, the spiritual 
front, becomes the most important area for 
improvement and development. On the 
spiritual front, every intelligent American 
must be able to explain why he is Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish, and if he cannot come 
up with an answer. then he must look for 
the true religion. Once he has found it, 
he must live up to its principles. He must 
be courageous in defending his faith and 
anxious to spread it; for if one is indifferent 
toward religion, then the struggle between 
communism and the free world becomes a 
ball game between two second division 
teams; it really doesn't matter who wins. 

Above all, let me stress that individual 
effort is the key to success in the fight 
against communism. One dedicated anti- 
Communist can influence at least five other 

, each of whom can influence five 
more, and so on—until this chain re- 
action transforms America. 

Once America has been transformed by 
such a campaign, then things like the Berlin 
crisis will no Ionger trouble us. Instead of 
talking about these matters at Geneva, we 
can ask the Commies embarrassing questions 
such as, why are they afraid to hold free 
elections in East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Mainland China, and Russia 
itself? If they refuse to discuss these mat- 
ters, then we can break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Communist bloc, hence end- 
ing a very unsuccessful relationship and 
also terminating the espionage system which 
the Reds have built up around their Em- 
bassies in our country. 

Meanwhile, we can promote guerrilla war- 
fare in exposed Communist controlled areas, 
such as Albania, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, and China, American troops would 
not have to be used. The Greeks could cross 
the border into Albania, the South Koreans 
could slip into North Korea, etc. Now some 
of you may be saying to yourselves, “this 
guy is really in orbit—this would mean a 
nuclear war.” In answering this objection, 
let me again refer to the example given to us 
by the USSR. The Commies have con- 
stantly taken chances when we could have 
crushed them. In order for either side to 
win, risks must be taken. Hence, we must 
start running plays on the Communist side 
of the 60-yard line, for a strictly defensive 
strategy is always tactically and psycholog- 
ically disastrous, If we were to pursue the 
policy I have outlined, the U.S.S.R. would 
have two alternatives, nuclear or limited war- 
fare, since I don’t believe it would follow our 
“do nothing” example of past years. If the 
Reds resorted to nuclear warfare, their goal 
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of world conquest would literally be smashed, 
since there would be little left of this planet 
to occupy. Thus, it appears that limited 
warfare would be their response, in which 
case our chance for a complete victory would 
be overwhelming, not. because we are well 
prepared for this type of war (we need a lot 
of improvement in this area), but because 
with the help of effective propaganda the 
satellites would undoubtedly revolt, along 
with many in Russia, especially in dissatisfied 
areas such as the Ukraine. 

This is not the only plan which might 
bring us victory in the Third World War. 
Probably at present or after you have done 
some thinking and reading on the matter, 
you can come up with a much better solu- 
tion. But always remember the wise state- 
ment of Mao Tsetung, leader of Red China, 
ae is to lose.” 

a remember, that an organization 
like yours with its fine principles of service 
to community, church, and country, is espe- 
cially well qualified to participate in such a 
campaign, 

In conclusion, therefore, I urge each of 
you to become intellectually qualified and 
spiritually dedicated anti-Communists; for 
you have nothing to lose but the chains of an 
onrushing tyranny, and a free, peaceful, and 
happy world, under God, to gain, 


Our Battle Against False Slogans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
early in August the distinguished presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Machinists, Al Hayes, was a keynote 
speaker at a joint conference on the 
aircraft, missile, and related electronics 
industry at Kansas City. He addressed 
more than 400 delegates representing his 
own union and the United Automobile 
Workers, 


I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. Hayes’ address as it appeared 
in the Machinist paper of August 13, 
1959, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. The title of Mr. Hayes’ address 
was “Our Battle Against False Slogans.“ 
It is an excellent address and one which 
deserves the attention of all of us who 
believe in social justice, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

= OUR BATTLE AGAINST FALSE SLOGANS 
(By Al Hayes) 

I am sure it’s not news to you that we face 
the most strongly organized opposition in 
our history. Organized wealth is stopping 
at nothing in an effort to put organized 
labor in its place, so that once again in- 
dustry—including this industry that you 
here represent—can have the sole right to 
dictate the terms and conditions of labor. 

So thoroughly have the opinion-forming 
media, the press, radio, TV, and the maga- 
zines distorted the truth about labor that 
today many people seem to believe the chief 
problem confronting union members is their 
union. The impression is abroad that if 
union members had no union they would 
have no problems. 
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This impression, false as it is, is being 
carefully spread, in an effort to develop a 
hysteria in Washington, in an effort to con- 
vert an essentially liberal Congress into an 
antiunion Legislature capable of exploiting 
tragic infiltration of crooks in a few unions 
to push through punitive class legislation 
that will strip our members of their power 
to defend their wage rates and their working 
conditions, 2 

PROFITS AND WAGES 

In the steel industry, the distortion is 
even more absurd. A conscious effort has 
been made to give steelworkers a guilt com- 
plex about seeking a small, well-justified 
wage increase. A long-term propaganda 
campaign has so thoroughly misled the pub- 
lic that they now frequently blame high 
prices on wage rates when, in fact, wage 
rates have little to do with prices. 

I don't have to remind this audience that 
unit labor costs—not wage rates—infiuence 
prices. It’s not how much a man earns, but 
how much he produces, that determines cost. 

Somehow, the American people and the 
Canadian people have been led to believe 
that high corporation profits are the just 
due of stockholders—economically desirable 
and socially admirable. On the other hand, 
any increase in the wage rates of workers is 
considered socially unjust and economically 
undesirable. Higher interest charges by 
banks and insurance companies are 
cheered—even when paid by a Government 
that is admonishing everyone else to reduce 
their demands for Government funds. 

We used to be told that increased pur- 
chasing power would help Americans con- 
sume the products of our farms and fac- 
tories. Today we are told that increased 
purchasing power is inflationary even when 
our industry is working at less than capacity. 

The situation is no more absurd than if 
we began to believe that night is day and 
that up is down. Perhaps if enough news- 
papers and magazines and politicians uttered 
these absurdities often enough, people 
would believe them too. 

The propaganda barrage, which is today 

the steel workers, was not pre- 
pared for them alone. We must expect that 
when our negotiations begin in a few 
months, the aerospace industry will not be 
outdone. Then the barrage will be aimed 
at our members, as today it is aimed at the 
steel workers. Y 

TRUTH ABOUT INFLATION 

Because we must be prepared to meet the 
same false issue when our negotiations open, 
let me remind you of the truth about infia- 
tion. 

The truth Is that for 60 years retail prices, 
in the United States, have edged up on the 
average of 214 percent each year. A 219- 
percent price increase a year has been nor- 
mal in the United States. If prices be- 
gin to go up faster than normal, we 
would have some reason for concern and 
some reason to question our policies. 

The truth is that prices have not been 
rising faster than normal. Over the past 
10 years, prices have been going up more 
slowly than normal. The actual average 
increase in retail prices over the past 10 
years has been 1.8 percent, Instead of more 
joer ee we have been having less infia- 

ion, 

The danger of inflation is a false slogan-— 
coined by labor’s enemies to talk us out of 
legitimate wage increases and to frighten 
away our friends, 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Of course, dangerous inflation isn’t the 
only false slogan we will face. There is also 
the charge that we are making it difficult 
for American industry to compete with for- 
eign producers, that if we continue to press 
for higher wages and other cost items—no 
matter how justified—we will make it im- 
possible for them to compete. 
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The instinctive reaction of some manage- 
ment is to blame organized labor for most 
of our competitive problems. 

Whatever the problem may be with foreign 
competition — and Iam not going to belittle 
a very real problem — American industry 
will never be able to compete with the Japa- 
nese, with the Russians, or even with Ger- 
mans on a basis of who can pay the lowest 
wages. That has never been the American 
way—I doubt it ever will be. 

In the past, our industry has competed 
Successfully, despite the fact that it paid 
the highest wages, maintained the best work- 
ing conditions and just about the highest 
Standard of living in the world. 

Our industry has been able to compete 
successfully because wage rates do not de- 
termine prices. The labor cost in the price 
of any article is not the hourly wage rate, 
but the unit labor cost—the number of 
items the employees can produce or service 
in an hour. 

American industry has dominated the 
world market because American labor is 
the most productive in the world — not 
because it Is the cheapest, with the lowest 
standard of living, 

In fairness, let me report to you that some 
executives agree with me on this. Recently, 
one—whom I shall not name told me that 
after World War II. his company had li- 
censed a Japanese firm to build one of its 
small planes, thinking the Japanese could 
best meet a growing demand in the South 
Pacific. This American company soon dis- 
covered that, despite what we would con- 
sider miserably low wage rates, costs of 
manufacturing this airplane were far higher 
in Japan than they were in the United 
States, 

PRODUCTION IS KEY 


Again I remind you that it is the unit 
labor cost, not wage rates, that influence the 
price of a commodity. Or, to put it another 
way, it Isn't how much a man is paid but how 
much he produces that governs the cost. 

Improved mechanization, increased in- 
genuity, and higher productivity are the 
methods by which we will best the foreign 
competition—not by reducing the American 
standard of living. 

As a matter of cold fact, American indus- 
try has improved its position—wage wise— 
in the last few years. Wage rates in the 
United States have gone up proportionately 
less since 1950 than they have in West Ger- 
many, Britain, Norway, and France. 

Using 1950 as 100 in the index, hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries in the 
United States are now about 141. In West 
Germany, the wage index is 166; in Berlin, 
165; in Norway, 169; and in France, 202, 

They can't successfully blame what is hap- 
pening in foreign trade on union wage rates. 
The facts do not support them. 

Surely this moment in the world struggle 
for freedom, for dignity of the individual is 
no time to give us our fight for economic 
justice. The strength of the free world, the 
strength of democracy in the struggle against 
communism Hes in the hope, the knowledge, 
and the health of free peoples, 


Address by Hon. August E. Johansen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
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Congressman Avcust E. JOHANSEN, of 
Michigan, to the 93d annual banquet, 
State Camp of Pennsylvania, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa., Monday 
evening, August 24, 1959: 

THE Wan We ARE WAGING 


Mr. Toastmaster, members of the State 
Camp of Pennsylvania, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am greatly honored by the in- 
vitation to address your 93d annual ban- 
quet, in this 112th year of the Nation's old- 
est patriotic society of native Americans, 
I doubly appreciate your invitation because 
I have been advised that it was extended on 
the suggestion of two gentlemen whom I 
regard very highly. 

One of these gentlemen is a most distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian, a great American, 
and one of this Republicans very favorite 
Democrats, the Honorable Francis E. WAL- 
TER, chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, on which I am pres- 
ently privileged to serve. 

The other is the brilliant, enormously 
hard-working and completely dedicated staff 
director of that committee, Mr. Richard 
Arens. 

The fact that both of these gentlemen are 
members of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America is a tribute alike to them and to 
the order. 

I hope you will pardon one further per- 
sonal reference. I am happy to report that 
I have a relationship to the great State of 
Pennsylvania which I believe can be regarded 
as advantageous both to me and to the Key- 
stone State. 

The obvious advantage which I can claim 
is that I am a native of Pennsylyania. The 
advantage which the State can claim is that 
I was removed therefrom early in my first 
year of life, thereby absolving Pennsylvania 
of any responsibility for subsequent develop- 
ments in my career—political or otherwise. 

Mr, Toastmaster, since the subject of my 
address “The War We Are Waging,” has to 
do with the international Communist con- 
spiracy, and with the resistance of America 
and Americans to that conspiracy, my re- 
marks would scarcely be realistic or timely 
if they ignored a major development which 
has occurred since I accepted your invitation. 

I refer, of course, to the August 3 an- 
nouncement of the impending visit of 
Premier Khrushchev to the United States 
and the scheduled return visit of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to Soviet Russia. 

In broaching this matter I am mindful of 
two admonitions. I recall the words of 
Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher” that there is 
a time to keep silence, and a time to speak.” 
Perhaps the order in which the two alterna- 
tives are listed is itself a broad hint as to 
the proper priorities. Nevertheless, Ecclesi- 
astes did make it clear that there is “a time 
to speak." 

Furthermore, I also recall the admonition 
and w of Abraham Lincoln that “to 
keep silent when one has the duty to speak 
out is a sin.” 

I would not knowingly be guilty of irre- 
sponsible or inflammatory speech, particu- 
larly in a matter as grave as this. But I 
believe that there are circumstances in which 
silence likewise can be irresponsible. I fur- 
ther believe that public silence, if widely 
and generally imposed or acquiesced in, either 
as @ matter of supposed expediency, or be- 
cause of moral indifference, or a “father 
knows best” state of mind, or an atmosphere 
of blackmail threats, could go far toward 
snuffing out and suffocating the priceless 
flame of freedom and honest dissent. 

Therefore, I have chosen to speak my judg- 
ment and my conscience on this matter 
again tonight, as I have already done on 
earlier occasions. 
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Let me sum up my views on the subject 
Under three main points: 

1. I believe the Khrushchev invitation was 
& grevous mistake. It is a step which I 
regret and-deplore. Having said that, and 
except as this opinion has a bearing on my 
views of how we may deal most wisely, firm- 
ly, and effectively with the situation we now 
face, I see no useful purpose in belaboring 
that point. Let me say only this, that in my 
judgment Mr. Khrushchey himself had pro- 
vided, long before the invitation was ex- 
tended, the most convincing and compelling 
reason why such an invitation ought not to 
have been forthcoming, 

In the same breath with his warning in 
1956 that “we will bury you,” Mr. Khrushchev 
also said, “If you don't like us, don't accept 
our Invitations and don’t invite us to come 
to see you.” I have no doubt that the fact 
that the invitation to Mr. Khrushchev was 
extended in the face of this very blunt state- 
ment will be exploited to the utmost by 

chey and the leaders of international 
communism, in their propaganda efforts to 
equate the invitation, and all “courtesies” 
ensuing therefrom, with American ap- 
Proval—of communism, Soviet rule, Commu- 
nist interpretations of peace“ as noninter- 
ference with nibbling subversion, and ap- 
5 of the unsavory Mr, Khrushchey him- 


2. There is, as the old adage points out, no 
use crying over spilt milk. But it is im- 
mensely important in this business that we 
avoid spilling any more milk. I address that 
ADE alike to the leadership of the Na- 

on, to the over-cautious “let's don't do 
an that will rock the boat” segment 
of the public and the publle-opinion molders, 
5 3 who are sincerely outraged by 

n to, and the pend visit of, 
Mr. chev. wat 

So far as the national leadership is con- 
cerned—including the State Department and 
Some of the cooperative columnists and 
commentators who obligingly echo its 
views—I see a grave danger of overzealous 
efforts to “shush” expressions of disapproval 
of Mr. Khrushchev, and what he stands for, 
Prior to and during his visit. 

Certainly there must be every possible 

Safeguard against violence or threat of vio- 
lence. That is not only proper, but it ls a 
major obligation of the Government and the 
$ people. But any propaganda ef- 
Ort to regiment, overawe, or frighten the 
American people into silence is, both from 
the standpoint of principle and of the prac- 
ticalities, a grievous blunder. 

As an example of what I am talking about 
I refer to last Saturday’s Drew Pearson col- 

umn. Mr. Pearson claims that the State 
Department is worried that if there is too 
much criticism” of Mr. Khrushchev'’s pro- 
Jected visit me might do what he did re- 
garding his proposed visit to Scandinavia.” 
And then Mr, Pearson added—whether he 
2 speaking for the State Department or 
„arson probably isn't too important 

ancellation of the Khrushchey trip to the 
United States after all the advance buildup 
Would lead to seriously strained relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia.” 

I seriously question the accuracy of that 
fonclusion. I believe the statement falls 
nto the same category as most of the argu- 
ments for a “peace at any price’ approach 
to Soviet Russia. I believe Mr. Khrushchev 
Will see to it that Soviet-American relations 
become “seriously strained” or somewhat 
thawed whenever he thinks either state of 
affairs will serve his purposes, 

Be that as it may, I believe we are here 
treading on very dangerous ground for quite 
& different reason. I believe the line of ar- 
gument advanced by Mr. Pearson, or the 
State Department, or whoever it is, involves 
the possibility of seriously strained rela- 
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tions” between the American people and 
their Bill of Rights. 

I see no significant difference between a 
blackout on American criticism of inter- 
national communism, or of Mr, Khrushchev, 
or of Mr. Khrushchey’s visit, on the grounds 
that such criticism might displease Mr, 
Khrushchev, and a blackout on such Amer- 
ican criticism as a direct result of a de- 
mand or decree from Mr. Khrushchev. 
Furthermore, I don’t believe Mr, Khrushchey 
himself would see very much difference, 
either. 

Somewhere along the line we had better 
recognize the fiendish skill of Communist 
blackmail techniques and make it clear to 
all concerned that submission to such black- 
mail is too high a price even for a vague 
hope that world tensions will be relaxed. 

It we are going to have anything really 
important to show Mr. Khrushchey, now 
that he apparently is coming over here, it is 
this: Evidence that we understand Com- 
munist methods and goals; that we are 
united as a free people—notwithstanding all 
of the diversities of free people—in our op- 
position to both the methods and goals of 
communism; and, most important of all, that 
we havea vigor of will and purpose adequate 
to meet and survive their challenge. 

I suspect it is going to take more than 
the amiability and protocol of a sightseeing 
tour provided by our leaders, and more than 
tongue-tied politeness on the part of our 
people, to accomplish an effective and con- 
vincing showing on this score. 

3. It is an American tradition and, in the 
final analysis a practical necessity, that only 
one voice can speak authoritatively for the 
Nation in foreign affairs. That is the voice 
of the President of the United States. That 
voice is truest, most effective, most power- 
ful when it is evident. to all the world— 
and particularly to those who represent peril 
to our country—that it speaks the senti- 
ments and will of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. 

The record is clear that international com- 
munism in this present crisis seeks to drive 
a wedge between the people and their lead- 
ership, that it seeks to go over the head of 
the President of the United States to invoke 
what the Communist worker calls “public 
opinion for peace (and) peaceful coexist- 
ence * * * the most powerful political force 
in the world." 

Even as international communism adopts 
this tactic—of which Mr. Khrushchey's visit 
is a major item—it does not hesitate to 
denounce the Nation's leadership, and the 
leaders of capitalism, as “merchants of 
death“ and enemies of peace. That tactic 
must not be permitted to work. 

Neither can those—and I am one—who 
have questioned the wisdom of the Khru- 
shchey visit permit a difference of judgment 
on this matter to stand in the way of earnest 
hopes and prayers and earnest efforts to 
encourage and support firmness, courage and 
clarity in the words that the President of 
the United States will soon be speaking to 
our friends abroad, to the peoples of cap- 
tive nations, to Mr. Khrushchev and the 
leaders of world communism, to the people 
of Soviet Russia, and I trust to the Amer- 
ican people themselves. 

A long time ago it was written: I the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?" 

May the President of the United States 
speak Clearly and faithfully for the people of 
the United States in the days just ahead. 
At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, I 
hope that the President will, with discretion 
but great firmness and faultless timing, say 
something like this to all concerned: 

“Eagerness to avoid war—if we think no 
deeper than this single desire—can produce 
outright or implicit agreement that injus- 
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tices and wrongs of the present shall be 
perpetuated in the future. We must not 
participate in any such false agreement. 
Thereby, we would outrage our own con- 
science. In the eyes of those who suffer 
injustice, we would become partners with 
thelr oppressors, In the judgment of his- 
tory, we would have sold out our freedom 
of men for the pottage of a false peace.” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I voice the hope that the President will cour- 
ageously speak, both privately and publicly, 
for “an obseryance of human rights and an 
2 to subversion organized on a worldwide 
scale.“ 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President will 
bring a firm and bold reminder to Mr. 
Khrushchey that “the American people feel 
strongly that certain peoples of eastern 
Europe, many with a long and proud record 
of national existence, have not yet been 
given the benefit of (the) United Nations 
5 . pe (of the right of peo- 
ples oose the form of government under 
which they will live) .” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President will 
impress the fact—as his best judgment dic- 
tates with t to time and place—that 
(for 42 years) the activities of international 
communism have disturbed relations be- 
tween other nations and the Soviet Union” 
(by seeking) “throughout the world to sub~ 
vert lawful governments and to subject na- 
tions to an alien domination (thereby add- 
ing) to distrust and therefore to inter- 
national tension.” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President will 
not forbear to say to Mr. Khrushchev—in 
the complete candor of private conference 
if not in the glare of public discussion—that 
“in the aftermath of (the subjugation of 
Hungary by naked armed force) world re- 
spect for and belief in Soviet promises 
(sank) to a new low.” 

At the risk of seeming presumptuousness, 
I venture the hope that the President of the 
United States will emphasize, as earnestly 
as words can do, that “the Soviet Union has 
nothing whatsoever to fear from the United 
States * * anywhere * * in the world, 
so long as its rulers do not themselves first 
resort to aggression,” but that “open meas- 
ures of armed attack * * * would start a 
chain of circumstances which would almost 
surely involve the United States in great 
military action.” 

And because you may indeed by now think 
me unpardonably presumptuous in seeming 
to put words in the President's mouth let 
me say that every statement with regard to 
which I have expressed a hope is a state- 
ment which the present President of the 
United States has heretofore made, and in 
every instance made publicly, and in some 
instances made in the presence of Mr, 
Khrushchev himself. p 

We, the people, are not of little faith, Mr. 
President, with respect either to your leader- 
ship, or ourselves, or our cause. But we 
know the value of emphasis by repetition. 
We need to hear our own will and voice 
speaking through your voice. 

We need, and we need urgently, the uni- 
fying and clarifying trumpet call of words 
telling us, telling Mr. Khrushchev, and tell- 
ing the world once again that peace can be 
established “only if we stand uncompromis- 
ingly for principles." In the face of the 
smiles of communism, we need to discipline 
our own eager friendliness, our sometimes 
impulsive good will, and even our deep desire 
for peace. 

We need to remind ourselves, to be re- 
minded yet again by our leadership, and to 
remind those who appear to proffer the hand 
of friendship, that the smiles of communism 
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are belied today in the captive nations, be- 
lied in Tibet, belied in Latin America, belied 
in Laos, belied in Berlin, and belied by Com- 
munist activities within our own country. 

We need to recall the words of Lenin that 
“as long as capitalism and socialism exist, we 
cannot live in peace; in the end, one or the 
other will triumph, a funeral dirge will be 
sung either over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism.” 

We need to recall, even as he visits us with 
a display of amiability, that Mr. Khrushchev 
himself has said: “If anyone thinks that our 
smiles mean the abandonment of the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engles, and Lenin, he is de- 
ceiving himself cruelly. Those who expect 
this to happen might just as well wait for 
a shrimp to learn how to whistle.” 

We need to recall the boast of Dmitri 
Manullski, onetime head of the Soviet dele- 
gation to the United Nations, spoken in the 
early 1930's: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack. Our time 
will come in 20 to 30 years. To win we will 
need the element of surprise. The bourgeoi- 
le will have to be put to sleep. 

“So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard-of concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 

te in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clinched fists.” 

And, finally, as a footnote to all this— 
and as a reminder that an early President of 
the United States enunciated the Monroe 
Doctrine—I point out the statement made 
last week by Gen. C. P. Cabell, Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence, to the Na- 
tional Security Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion. I quote: 

“The Communict Party of the Soviet 
Union also gives specific direction on what 
Latin American Communist Party action 
should be. For example, the Communist 
Party of Cuba, called the Popular Socialist 
Party, has been given guidance on how to 
penetrate and exploit the government of 
Fidel Castro. Primary targets for Com- 
munist penetration in Cuba are the agrarian 
reforms, trade unions, and the Army. These 
targets of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union are so important that back in 
May of this year they sent under alias to 
Cuba a Soviet intelligence officer, Vadim 
Kotchergin, as a member of a Soviet trade 
union delegation. His assignment was to 
give guidance to Cuban Communists. Kot- 
chergin has since returned to Moscow.” 

To my fellow Americans, who offer the 
sincere but superficial comment that “talk- 
ing ls better than shooting.“ I offer the 
double observation: First, that there seems 
to be quite a little shooting going on today 
and, second, that no one knows better than 
the Communists that talk can be as deadly 
and fatal as bullets. 

And, to my equally sincere and superficial 
fellow citizens who shudder at the prospect 
of “stalemate,” I point out that the Com- 
munists themselves with their fondness for 
the word "nyet" seem much less apprehen- 
sive of a stalemate. And, I further point 
out that an equally firm American “no” 
holds no graver peril for us and, indeed, is 
infinitely safer than continued concessions 
and piecemeal surrender through appease- 
ment. 

We know from the record, Mr. President, 
and there is, I am sure, no occasion to re- 
mind you of the fact that “firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right,” has 
been rewarded not once but many times in 
this administration by lessened pressures 
and tensions and by receding threats of 
armed force, 
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We have the faith that it will continue 
to be so and that in such firmness—rather 
than in the undisciplined longing for peace 
and eagerness to be friends on which the 
Communist leaders place their openly de- 
clared expectations of ultimate triumph— 
lies the surest and, indeed, the only hope for 
peace with justice and for the survival of free 
men and nations. 


Passing of an Outstanding Woman: Miss 
Elizabeth A. Smart, Legislative Secre- 
tary of Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
doubt if I ever met an advocate of a 
cause who was more fair, more under- 
standing or more gentle and kindly than 
Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, who died 
last week of cancer. 

Miss Smart was an educated woman 
of infinite patience, who represented the 
temperance movement with dignity, in- 
tegrity, and fairness. She was never 
intolerant or antagonistic of those who 
disagreed with her, She never threat- 
ened, bullied, or attempted belligerence, 
A person of brilliance, she made no ef- 
fort to display her learning ostenta- 
tiously. One never learned from Miss 
Smart herself that she was a distin- 
guished member of the bar, the wearer 
of a Phi Beta Kappa pin, the author of 
many learned papers on government and 
the law. She rarely touted her own 
prowess. 

I counted her as my friend, I shall 
alway recall with pride that she invited 
me to be the principal speaker several 
years ago at the annual memorial serv- 
ices held by the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union in Statuary Hall in trib- 
ute to the historic Miss Frances Willard, 
of Illinois. I doubt if Frances Willard, 
herself a person of courage and honor, 
could have had a more fitting admirer 
and devotee than Elizabeth Smart. 
Their qualities were quite similar and 
parallel in many respects. 

Because Elizabeth Smart died of can- 
cer, I shall think of her when I renew 
my efforts for a crash program of medi- 
cal research which seeks the answer to 
the grim riddle of cancer. Having suf- 
fered from this disease myself, I have a 
particular interest in its conquest—espe- 
cially when we know that it recently has 
claimed such useful lives as those of John 
Foster Dulles, Matthew M. Neely, Eliza- 
beth A. Smart, and many others. Friends 
closer to Miss Smart than I was privi- 
leged to be, have told of the character- 
istic serenity and bravery with which she 
faced death. : 

Mr. President, in memory of Miss 
Elizabeth Smart, of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of which she 
was the longtime and capable legislative 
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secretary, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a sketch of her career and causes, 
which has been prepared at my sug- 
gestion by Clayton Wallace, executive 
director of the National Temperance 
League, Inc. 

Members of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union are fortunate, indeed, 
to have been represented here in our 
Capital for nearly two decades by this 
woman of refinement, education, and 
compassionate motives. All who knew 
her will continue to honor and respect 
her memory. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart 
was a remarkable and gifted person. 


There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELIZABETH A, SMART 


Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, who had served 
since 1940 as legislative secretary of the 
National Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, died after a long illhess in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on August 16, 1959. Miss Smart 
had also been national corresponding secre- 
tary of the National WCTU in Chicago from 
1948 to 1950 and consultant at the United 
Nations for the World WCTU. 

A native of New York State, Miss Smart 
was admitted to the New York State bar, 
and was owner of the Washington County 
Post, of Cambridge, N.Y., her legal residence, 
She was a member of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, Washington 
County, and New York State Bar Associ- 
ations, Women's Bar Association of District 
of Columbia, National Association of Women 
Lawyers, National League of American Pen 
Women, Phi Beta Kappa, etc. 

Miss Smart was for several years the sec- 
retary of the National Temperance and Pro- 
hibition Council and was chairman of its 
legislative committee at the time of her 
death. She was active on Capitol Hill, 
spending much of her time in contacting 
Senators and Congressmen on behalf of tem- 
perance legislation. She was the author of 
the Washington Letter which appeared regu- 
larly in the Union Signal, giving complete 
information about bills relating to the prob- 
lems of alcohol and narcotics and other 
legislative matters with which her organ- 
ization was concerned. The Washington 
Letter was published from 1940 until the 
present time. 

Miss Smart was deeply devoted to the 
cause of temperance and worked sacrifically 
for national legislation to ban liquor adver- 
tising, and for other measures to reduce 
drinking and encourage total abstinence. 
She was able and courageous in her crusade 
for beneficial laws. Elizabeth Smart will 
long be remembered as a kindly, conscien- 
tious, consecrated, and competent temper- 
ance leader whose life was a powerful influ- 
ence for all that is good. 


Panama Canal: “Make the Dirt Fly” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 

Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, because the history of the Pan- 
ama Canal is a subject that tends to be- 
come engrossing whenever one has been 
thoroughly exposed to it, I am always 
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sas to new angles of its fascinating 
ry. 

The latest is an interesting excerpt 
from the book “Make the Dirt Fly”, by 
Rose van Hardeveld, published in 1956 
by the Pan Press, Hollywood, Calif., and 
Teprinted in the August 19, 1959, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

The indicated excerpt follows: 

THE CANAL SHAPED ALL OUR DAYS AND NIGHTS 


In the rotunda at the administration bulld- 


ing at Balboa Heights, the murals done by 
W. B. Van Ingn, assisted by Berry and Rem- 
On. presently depicted the stage of the canal 
construction which we were now able to 
Watch dally from our house on the very edge 
Of the cut. A group of lithographs by Jas. 
Pennel, scattered throughout the building, 

Preserved many of these scenes for 
posterity. 

The 6- or 7-mile gash from Bas Obispo 
through Empire on a workday was really an 
awe- spectacle. Between 40 and 50 
huge shovels smoked and whanged at differ- 
ent elevations. Each shovel had its own 
short spur of track, then the track alongside 
2 dirt train. 

è loosening and digging out of the dirt 
and rocks. was a hercvies) task, but not 
of that mass, 
3 carloads a day were 
canyon. I had often 
wondered in the past which was harder for 
: vast quantities of 

got from a room or disposing of it after she 
got it out. What a feather in her cap if she 
could do as the canal diggers did, and use 


canal construction. The big machine shops 
at Gorgona and the many men employed 
there composed another and still different 
unit of which I knew nothing beyond the 
Tact that they took care of the machine 
repairs and such machine construction as 
was done on the zone. 

On very infrequent passings-by on the 

n we could see the huge forms, and 
knew that thousands of feet of concrete 
Were being poured for the locks. We knew 
that an immense dam was being constructed 
at Gatun, 

We knew that the course of the Chagres 
was and the encroaching 
Water was killing an entire forest. Yet to 
med busy with our dally tasks on our par- 
cular end of the job, Colonel Sibert’s work 
Was hazy and distant, very important of 
course, but not nearly so absorbing as our 
Work, it seemed to me, 
I neglected my housework many times to 
to the edge of the cut to watch the 
ae of the work and visualize the day 
h en ships would be moving past this very 

il on which I stood. Nothing else seemed 
quite so important as this immense project 
moving gradually and steadily to completion. 

Nearly all the women and children felt 

e same way, and we would usually en- 
Counter our neighbors at one vantage point 
or another when we responded to the irre- 
Ristible attraction of the dramatic view. 
This was our life, All other things were 
Subordinate, 

To see water surging through this yawn- 
ing canyon, ready to carry ships up and 
down its mighty locks, was the destiny to- 
Ward which all our days and nights were 
Shaped. (From “Make the Dirt Fly.” by 
Rose van Hardeveld. Copyright, 1956, by 
Rose van Hardeveld, the Pan Press, Holly- 
Wood, Calif.) 
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Freedom Challenges Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for many 
years the United States and the free 
world have been attempting to break 
through the Iron Curtain. At last, there 
are some signs of success. The Nixon- 
to-Moscow trip cracked the Curtain. 
The upcoming Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
visits may serve to widen the crack, pro- 
vided they can be held in a favorable 
climate, instead of amidst a rash of 
brushflre wars created by Communist 
aggression, such as is now occurring in 
Laos and Tibet. 

The breakthrough, if it can be followed 
up on a wider scale, has provided an op- 
portunity for Western ideas to get di- 
rectly to the Russian people, undistorted 
by Communist propaganda or sponsor- 
ship. 

Intermittently, we are receiving re- 
ports that, time after time, when Rus- 
sians and Americans have an opportu- 
nity for discussion, the Russian people 
demonstrate an almost insatiable desire 
to learn more of progress in this country 
and of the conditions under which we 
live. 

In instances where there have been 
clashes of ideas—that is, United States 
versus communism—the presentation of 
free world ideas have-invariably made a 
tremendous impression upon the Russian 
people. This has been true of the Vice 
President's trip, of the U.S. exhibit in 
Moscow, and even in the experiences of 
U.S. youth at the Red-sponsored World 
Youth Festival in Vienna, Austria. 

Recently, there have beer an increas- 
ing number of newspaper reports of this 
situation: First, the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, of Green Bay, Wis., published a 
challenging editorial entitled “When 
Communism Meets Free Speech,” relat- 
ing to the Youth Festival in Vienna; sec- 
ond, an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor entitled “Young Ambas- 
sadors, outlining the experiences of 
U.S. guides at the Moscow exhibit, and 
third an article in the Washington Even- 
ing Star entitled U.S. Exhibit Visitors 
in Moscow Cannot Believe Our Labor 
Story.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorials and articles printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Green Bay Press-Gazette] 
WHEN COMMUNISM MEETS Free SPEECH 
The Red-sponsored World Youth Festival 

in Vienna is running into a lot of trouble 
and all because its leaders have tried to keep 
up the pretense that it runs on democratic 
principles. Communist youth apparently 
haven't yet come to realize that their 
philosophy is successful only when there is 
no opposition. 
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ican representatives to the festival were hel, 
ing Red propaganda machines. Then 8 
Chicago group rose up in revolt against the 
New York Red-lining leaders although they 
quite naturally were not recognized 
fide by the sponsors of the convention. 

But the dangers of open debate have really 
boomeranged on the Reds. A sup- 
Posedly nonpolitical and dealing with the 
uses of atomic energy started out as a sneer- 
ing attack on the United States by the official 
speaker, Prof. George Vinogradov of the 
Soviet Academy of Sclence. But he lost the . 
floor when unable to answer a question by 
a listener and an American nuclear reactor 
engineer and then a Munich University law 
student took over. J. A. Ransahoff, who 
heads a firm of consultants on nuclear en- 
ergy in Washington, pointed out how atomic 
energy has been put to peaceful uses. Then 
Armin Pollman refuted the Russian 
that the United States had supplied the West 
Germans with nuclear weapons. Poor Vino- 
gradov never did get back to convince any 
doubters about the role Big Brother was 
playing in the atomic field. 

The World Youth Festival has always been 
a Commie gimmick. But if a few more argu- 
mentative anti-Reds attend and the meetings 
are held in free countries, the advocates of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat are going 
to look even sillier. After all the losses by 
the free world in the propaganda war, it's 
nice to have won a battle. 
From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 

19, 1959 


Younc AMBASSADORS 


Guides at the U.S. Exhibition in Moscow 
have found that they are asked many more 
questions about themselves than about the 
exhibits. Soviet citizens, they discover, are 
more interested in simply talking to Amer- 
icans and learning how they live than in ex- 
amining the fine cars or automatic dish- 
washers. 

The corps of 75 Russian-speaking guides, 
20 to 35 years old, mostly college or graduate 
students, has worked long hours answering 
questions, They have developed patience 
and good humor in the face of heckling. 
They find reward in the attentive listening 
of groups curious as to costs of living, wage 
levels, reports of unemployment, opportuni- 
ties for education, freedom of travel, racial 
problems, art, literature, and many other 
facets of life in America. 

To be sure, the Soviet press has gone to 
great lengths to belabor the exhibits as un- 
representative and to magnify any unto- 
ward incident. In spite of this, the guides 
have made a good impression. It is probably 
only fair to say that the attendants at the 
Soviet Exhibition in New York found need 
of tact and poise, and also deserve credit for 
a hard job well done. 

The exchange of such groups of people-to- 
people envoys is bound to erase many mis- 
conceptions on both sides, create a whole- 
some measure of respect, and find areas in 
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which Russians and Americans have common 
interests—quite outside the pros and cons 
of Marxism. 


From the Washington Evening Star] 


U.S. Exnrerr Vistrors In Moscow CAN'T BE- 
LIEVE OUR LABOR STORY ' 
(By Vladimir Chavrid) 

(This is an excerpt from a report by a U.S. 
labor economist, Vladimir D. Chavrid, on his 
observations at the U.S. Exhibition in Mos- 
cow. Mr. Chavrid, who was born in Russia, 
Was assigned to the exhibition by the Labor 
Department to answer questions about the 
worker's life in America.) 

I wish there were 20 American labor econ- 
omists here familiar with American eco- 
nomic life. All of them could be busy an- 
swering thousands of questions of how the 
American people, and especially the average 
American worker, live. For the average Rus- 
sian the hunger for knowledge, for facts 
about Americans, must be far greater than 
his hunger for food, 

The questions most frequently asked deal 
with unemployment, wages, hours of work, 
living conditions, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and many others in this 
general area. 

The attacks on the American way of life 
have been quite frequent and severe since the 
beginning of the exhibition. For the last 
few days, however, these have ceased for 
some reason or other. 

The report was written just prior to the 
announcement of Khrushehev's visit to the 
United States. To all of us, however, these 
attacks are one of the real indications of the 
success of our exhibition. 

Do the Russian people believe what we tell 
them about America? After being here for 
several weeks and discussing with them our 
way of life, both at the exhibition and at 
other places, I am sure that the overwhelm- 
ing majority believe what we tell them and 
what the exhibits show them. 

At the Labor Department exhibit in the 
dome when some controversial matter de- 
velops between myself and some Russian 
professional propagandist, the crowd in- 
variably will side with me rather than with 
him. These professional agitators invariably 
show up as soon as a sizable group of people 
begin to listen to my presentation. 

For example the other day at the labor 
exhibit I was explaining to a group of some 
50 Russians the American social security 
programs. The group was vitally interested. 
Immediately a professional agitator broke in 
and told the crowd that this social security 
program did not apply to Negroes or foreign- 
born persons that opportunities for these 
people in America were very poor. 

This was an excellent opportunity for me 
to tell the crowd about myself—how I came 
from Russia some 30 years ago and how I 
was able to obtain an education in the 
United States and also a responsible job in 
the Labor Department. The agitator kept 
breaking in that I had already answered his 
question, but the crowd kept saying I should 
tell about myself and other groups like my- 
self in the United States. 

Frequently the agitator becomes em- 
barrassed and disappears. It may be of 
interest to know that as soon as the Russian 
visitors learn that I was born in Russia of 
modest parentage, they are extremely sym- 
pathetic and I could stay and talk there, as 
I often do, for as long as 4 hours at a stretch. 
It is often physically impossible to break 
away from the crowd. 

When I leave the stand many continue to 
follow me asking questions that they might 
have been uneasy to ask in the presence of 
the professional agitators. Many thank me 
most profusely for answering their questions 
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while others apologize for their professional 
agitators. It is literally impossible to stop 
and answer a single question of one Russian 
without attracting a crowd of 50 or more 
Russians within a few seconds. Such is the 
hunger for knowledge about the United 
States. 


Text of the Two Public Laws of the 
United States of America Governing 
Rules and Customs Pertaining to the 
Display and Use of the Flag of the 
United States of America—Also Cor- 
rect Flag Courtesy Suggestions Issued 
by Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) as 
Handy Reference for Pocket Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, Iam pleased to pre- 
sent the full text of the two statutory 
provisions of Congress governing the dis- 
play and use of the flag of the United 
States of America. ; 

On account of the coming into the 
Union of the United States of America 
of the two newest States, to-wit, the 
State of Alaska and the State of Hawaii, 
and the resulting addition of two stars 
to the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica, making a total of 50 stars therein, it 
appears very pertinent, appropriate, in- 
formative, and guiding to all concerned 
that these two public laws, to-wit, 829 of 
the 77th Congress and 107 of the 83d 
Congress, be now made available to your- 
self and all the Members of this great 
legislative body. No doubt they, as the 
case with myself, are receiving many in- 
quiries in the premises. 

Furthermore, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States have appro- 
priately published a very neat vest 
pocket size card entitled “Correct Flag 
Courtesy.” And so, I am pleased to ac- 
company the text of this card with this 
extension. 

The above-mentioned matters follow: 

Correct FLAG COURTESY 

This is a reminder of how to properly pay 
tribute to the American flag. It has been 
specifically designed by the VFW as a handy 
reference that you can carry in your pocket 
at all times. 

During the ceremony of holsting or lower- 
ing the flag, or when the flag is passing in a 
parade or a review, all persons should face 
the flag, stand at attention, and salute. 

Those present in uniform should render 
the right hand salute. 

Men not in uniform, should remove their 
headdress with the right hand and hold it at 
the left shoulder, the right hand being over 
the heart. 

Men without hats should salute in the 
same Manner. 

Women should place the right hand over 
the heart. = 
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‘The salute to the flag in a moving column 
should be rendered at the moment the flag 


passes. 

When the national anthem is played and 
the flag is not displayed, all present should 
stand and face toward the music. 

Those in unform should salute at the first 
note of the anthem, retaining this position 
until the last note. 

All others should stand at attention, men 
removing their headdress, 

When the flag is displayed, all present 
should face the flag and salute. 


House Jomvr RESOLUTION 359 


Joint resolution to amend Public Law Num- 
bered 623, approved June 22, 1942, entitled 
“Joint resolution to codify and emphasize 
existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the 
United States of America” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Public Law 
Numbered 623, approved June 22, 1942, en- 
titled “Joint resolution to codify and empha- 
size existing rules and customs pertaining to 
the display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America”, be, and the same is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“That the following podification of existing 
rules and customs pertaining to the display 
and use of the flag of the United States of 
America be, and it ls hereby, established for 
the use of such civilians or civilian groups 
or organizations as may not be required to 
conform with regulations promulgated by one 
or more executive departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sunset 
on buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in 
the open. However, the flag may be displayed 
at night upon special occasions when it is 
desired to produce a patriotic effect. 

“(b) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. 

“(c) The flag should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. 

“(d) The flag should be displayed on all 
days when the weather permits, especially on 
New Year's Day, January 1: Inauguration 
Day, January 20; Lincoin’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12; Washington's Birthday, February 
22; Army Day, April 6; Easter Sunday 
(variable); Mother's Day, second Sunday in 
May; Memorial Day (half staff until noon), 
May 30; Flag Day, June 14; Independence 
Day, July 4; Labor Day, first Monday in Sep- 
tember; Constitution Day, September 17; 
Columbus Day, October 12; Navy Day, October 
27; Armistice Day, November 11; Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, fourth Thursday in November; 
Christmas Day, December 25; such other days 
as may be proclaimed by the President of the 
United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State holidays. 

“(e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main ad- 
ministration building of every public insti- 
tution. 

1) The flag should be displayed in or near 
every polling place on election days. 

“(g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 

“Sec. 3. That the flag. when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, should 
be either on the marching right; that is, the 
flag's own right, or, if there is a line of other 
flags, in front of the center of that line. 

“(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
u float in a parade except from a staff, or as 
provided in subsection (i). 

“(b) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a yehicle or 
of a railroad train or a boat. When the flag 
is displayed on a motorcar, the staff shall be 
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fixed firmly to the chassis or clamped to the 
Tadiator cap. 

(e) No other flag or pennant should be 
Placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the 
church pennant may be flown above the flag 
during church services for the personnel of 
the Navy. 

(d) The flag of the United States of 

ca, when it is displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, should 
be on the right, the flag’s own right, and its 
8 Dod be in front of the staff of the 


“(e) The flag of the United States of 
ica should be at the center and at the 
est point of the group when a number 

Of flags of States or localities or pennants of 
Societies are grouped and displayed from 


a (f) When flags of States, cities, or locali- 
€8, or pennants of societies are flown on the 
S halyard with the fing of the United 
tes, the latter should always be at the 
sera When the fiags are flown from adja- 
staffs, the flag of the United States 
5 d be hoisted first and lowered last. No 
the ae Or pennant may be placed above 
ae g of the United States or to the right 
The flag of the United States, 
ar © When flags of two or more nations 
Hed displayed, they are to be flown from sepa- 
aoe Staffs of the same height. The flags 
Ould be of approximately equal size. In- 
fag tional usage forbids the display of the 
of one nation above that of another 
Ration in time of peace. 
ù eases the flag of the United States 
tally ar at 2 & staff projecting horizon- 


bal 
— or front of a building, the union of 


& house to le at 
hor edge of the sidewalk, the flag should be 

461 first, from the building. 
thas) When the flag is displayed otherwise 


nded 
the fag Scie its folds fall as free as though 
) When the is 
ap displayed over the 
y aoe the street, it should be suspended 
— 5 N with the union to the north in an 
west 9 or to the east in a north 


ai bation or audience. Any other flag so 
should so the chancel or on the platform 
Speaker’ Placed at the clergyman's or 
er au, ae left as he faces the congregation 
from ence. But when the fiag is displayed 
elewh, staff in a church or public auditorium 
form, rvs than in the chancel or on the plat- 
ase t shall be placed in the position of 
au Ale; at the right of the congregation or 
t nce as they face the chancel or plat- 
Slane Any other flag so displayed should be 
* on the left of the congregation or 
teens Te as they face the chancel or plat- 


feat The flag should form a distinctive 
Sater of the ceremony of unveiling a 
ue or monument, but it should never be 


ra the covering for the statue or mon- 


“(m) The flag, when flown at half staff, 
inould be first hoisted to the peak for an 
tant and then lowered to the half-staff 
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to spear heads or flagstaffs 
a parade only by order of 
the United States. 
“(n) When the flag is 
casket, it should be so placed that the union 


America; the flag should not be dipped to 

any person or thing. Regimental colors, 

State flags, and tion or institutional 
are to be dipped as a mark of honor. 

“(a) The flag should never be displayed 
with the union down save as a signal of dire 
distress. 

“(b) The flag should never touch any- 
thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 
floor, water, or merchandise. 

„(e) The flag should never be carried flat 
or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 

„) The flag should never be used as 
drapery of any sort whatsoever, never fes- 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but 
always allowed to fall free. Bunting of 
blue, white, and red, always arranged with 
the blue above, the white in the middle, and 
the red below, should be used for coyering 
a speaker's desk, draping the front of a plat- 
form, and for decoration in general. 

„de) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or 

maged in any way. 
ont) The 88 never be used as a 

for a ceiling. 
524%) The flag should never have placed 
upon it, nor on any part of it, nor attached 
to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, figure, 
design, picture, or drawing of any nature. 

“(h) The flag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

0 9 The fing should never be used for ad- 
vertising purposes in any manner whatso- 
ever. It should not be embroidered on such 
articles as cushions or handkerchiefs and 
the like, printed or otherwise impressed on 
paper napkins or boxes or anything that is 
designed for temporary use and discard; or 
used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be 
fastened to a staff or halyard from which 
the flag is flown. 

“(j) The flag, when it is in such condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for dis- 
play, should be destroyed In a dignified way, 
preferably by burning. 

“Sec. 5. That during the ceremony of hoist- 
ing or lowering the flag, or when the flag is 
passing in a parade or in a review, all persons 
present should face the flag, stand at at- 
tention, and salute. Those present in uni- 
form should render the military salute, 
When not in uniform, men should remove 
the headdress with the right hand, holding 
it at the left shoulder, the hand being over 
the heart. Men without hats should salute 
in the same manner, Aliens should stand at 
attention. Women should salute by placing 
the right hand over the heart, The salute 
to the flag in the moving column should be 
rendered at the moment the flag passes. 

“Sec. 6. That, when the national anthem is 
played and the flag is not displayed, all pres- 
ent should stand and face toward the music. 
Those in uniform should salute at the first 
note of the anthem, retaining this position 
until the last note. All others should stand 
at attention, men removing the headdress. 
When the flag is displayed, all present should 
face the flag and salute. 

“Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 


* 
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“Sec. 8. Any rule or custom to 
the display of the flag of the Unites Bote 
of America, set forth herein, may be altered, 
modified, or repealed, or additional rules with 
Tespect thereto may be prescribed, by the 
Commander In’Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, whenever he deems it 
to be appropriate or desirable; and any such 
alteration or additional rule shall be set 
forth in a proclamation.” 

Approved, December 22, 1942. 


S. 694 


An act to prohibit the displa: 
international organiza‘ ed 


a 


flags of 


or other na- 
tions in equal or superior prominence or 
honor to the flag of the United States ex- 
cept under specified and 
for other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tton 3(c) of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to codify and emphasize 
existing rules and customs to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America”, approved June 22, 1942, 
as amended (36 U.S. O., sec. 175 (o)). is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 

“No person shall display the flag of the. 
United Nations or any other national or in- 
ternational flag equal, above, or in a posi- 
tion of superior prominence or honor to, or 
in place of, the flag of the United States at 
any place within the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall make un- 
lawful the continuance of the practice here- 
tofore followed of displaying the flag of the 
United Nations in a position of superior 
prominence or honor, and other national 
flags in positions of equal prominence or 
honor, with that of the flag of the United 
States at the headquarters of the United 
Nations.” 

Approved July 9, 1953, 


Francis Cardinal Spellman Praises Hu- 
manitarian Program for Social Welfare 
of Fraternal Order of Eagles 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
August 6 the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
one of the most progressive and social- 
minded organizations in the United 
States, held their international grand 
aerie dinner in Toronto, Ontario, as part 
of their 61st annual convention. Be- 
cause the Eagles always have stressed 
brotherhood among nations, it was ap- 
propriate that this convention should be 
held on the soil of our good neighbor to 
the north, Canada. I am proud, myself, 
to be a longtime member of the Eagles. 
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The principal speaker at the banquet 
was His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York. 
Cardinal Spellman stressed the theme of 
social responsibility and morallaw. He 
discussed, eloquently, the Ten Command- 
ments and demonstrated how the social 
welfare program of the Eagles has up- 
held the highest ethical concepts of the 
Ten Commandments. Because I have so 
long admired the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, for their advocacy of such hu- 
manitarian programs as social security 
and jobs after 40, I would like to read to 
my colleagues this particular paragraph 
from the moving address by Cardinal 
Spellman; 

You have shown constant and compas- 
sionate interest in the welfare of all—those 
innocents orphaned by the malice of men 
and those made fatherless by the guns of 
war; persons of all ages from the high chair 
to the rocking chair, the bedridden slowly 
wasting away, the neglected and the crippled 
desperately needing understanding and re- 
habilitation, as well as the healthy in body 
but sick in soul or in mind—all these have 
shared the strength of the Eagles, all have 
known the warmth of their deep, personal 
devotion and assistance. Deeply and humbly 
grateful am I for the signal honor you be- 
stow upon me, you who are yourselves dis- 
tinguished by courageous sacrifice in the 
service of your fellowman. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the text of the address 
given at the 6ist international grand 
aerie convention dinner of the Eagles in 
Toronto by Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS Given AT 61st INTERNATIONAL GRAND 
AERIE CONVENTION DINNER, TORONTO, ON- 
TARIO, CANADA, AVGUST 6, 1959, FRATERNAL 
ORDER or EAGLES, By His EMINENCE FRANCIS 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Dear friends, there are no words richer or 

more meaningful than the Ten Command- 
ments; and, there is one Commandment 
which I believe, if honestly lived by men 
could bring true happiness and a just and 
enduring peace to all peoples and all nations 
of God’s earth. It is the most sacred and 
greatest declaration of all time, in which 
our Lord commands us fully and faithfully 
to love Him and Him alone, and plainly tells 
us that each is his brother's keeper: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind * * and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It is upon this commandment that your 
Fraternal Order of Eagles was founded, the 
humane organization whose members, for 
more than 61 fruitful years, have 
tirelessly, selflessly served the sick, the sor- 
rowing, the maladjusted; the very young, 
the aged and the teenager. And the only 
Measure of the Eagles’ giving is the need of 
their neighbors—their brothers. 

You haye shown constant and compassion- 
ate interest in the welfare of all—those in- 
nocents orphaned by the malice of men and 
those made fatherless by the guns of war: 
persons of all ages from the high chair to 
the rocking chair, the bedridden slowly wast- 
ing away, the neglected and the crippled 
desperately needing un and re- 
habilitation, as well as the healthy in body 
but sick in soul or in mind—all these have 
shared the strength of the Eagles, all have 
known the warmth of their deep, personal 
devotion and assistance, Deeply and humbly 
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grateful am I for the signal honor you 
bestow upon me, you who are yourselves dis- 
tinguished by courageous sacrifice in the 
service of your fellowman. 

Since I have known it was to be my privi- 
lege to be with you this evening I have 
meditated upon your many-faceted, merci- 
ful works, especially the preservation of our 
countries’ youth. I do not say “guidance” 
because the difficulties of our youth daily 
become more acute until we are now faced 
with the task of actually saving our young 
people before we can effectively guide them, 

The Ten Commandments award has unique 
significance when applied to the youth 
of our present day society, because the Com- 
mandments constitute a communication 
from Almighty God, a code of conduct given 
to us by our Creator. Actively to employ the 
commandments in our plans for the salva- 
tion of our children as God created and in- 
tended them to be, holds the only key to the 
achievement of a successful program of hope 
and help for today’s children, the mothers 
and fathers of tomorrow. 

In these perilous days the Biblical narra- 
tive of the Ten Commandments has special 
significance. You will recall how Moses 
went alone to the top of the mountain to re- 
ceive this divine communication and how in 
his absence the people grew restive and cre- 
ated for themselves a god of thelr own, a 
golden calf. And they worshiped his 
graven image. You have raised the tablets 
of the commandments on the Clark County 
Courthouse lawn ever to stand a reproach to 
all those in our age who have created their 
own god whom willfully they worship while 
constantly endeavoring to convert our Na- 
tion's youth along the pathways of their 
own degraded, godless living. For adults to 
desert God is tragic, but to teach children 
to abandon Him constitutes a heinous crime, 
the brutal rape of souls. 

There are many forms of this perversion 
and perhaps the most widespread and popu- 
lar is the perversion of “freedom”, When 
hypocrites apply this sacred term to con- 
temptible schemes in order to prey on the 
weaknesses of unformed characters under 
the banner of “freedom of speech,” or ‘‘free- 
dom of the press,“ they are victimizing not 
only our children, but endangering our Na- 
tion’s treasured heritage preserved for us by 
the precious blood of generations of our be- 
loved sons, fathers, brothers and husbands, 

Who can measure the damage to the souls 
of our youth when our freedoms are violated 
by traitors of true liberty and are twisted 
and wrought by them into weapons for our 
own destruction? Those who raise their 
voices in defense of the innocent, attempt- 
ing to filter the moral smog from the at- 
mosphere of today’s degenerate, amoral so- 
ciety, in order to protect our young from the 
vipers who feed upon and fill their pocket- 
books from the demoralization of our chil- 
dren, are often accused of witch-hunting 
and censorship, And censorship has be- 
come a repugnant word. But censorship 
there must be—censorship of conscience— 
fashioned in the ‘spiritual mold of the Ten 
Commandments, 

Pictures and books which corrupt and de- 
stroy the moral fiber and ideals of youth, 
these dangers must be eliminated if we are 
to discharge our sacred duties to our chil- 
dren, Thousands of dedicated men and 
women are striving by example and con- 
certed efforts to protect and preserve our 
youth, our countries and our civilization 
from the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, de- 
spite the determined efforts of vicious, venal 
enemies of youth, those evil men and women 
who deny the one true God and live in open 
defiance of His Ten Commandments, 

When discussing moral problems endan- 
gering our children, people often limit 
themselves to the consideration of obscene 
material, Actually the problem is much 
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wider in scope, striking at the very roots of 
man’s allegiance to God. Perversions cause 
unspeakable evils, but equally disastrous is 
the failure of justice to enforce laws to pro- 
hibit these evils. 

What then are we to do, what action shall 
we take to preserve and guide our children 
to godly living and love of neighbor? Shall 
We pass more laws to break, make more and 
longer speeches, cry “doom” in a louder voice? 
The time has long passed for such efforts 
as these. The only effective solution will be 
found when adults strive to live God's Ten 
Commandments conscientiously and con- 
stantly, making each and every one of us “his 
brother's keeper," which means too, keeper 
of his own soul. The Ten Commandments 
must be explained and demonstrated to our 
youth in the laboratory of daily living and 
the instructors must themselves be inflamed 
by love of God and neighbor, and thus by 
their own example save our Nation's children 
from degeneration and destruction, 

For more than 61 years the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles has worked for the welfare of 
our youth. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant of your manifold activities because 
the object of your concern in the preserva- 
tion of the real wealth of our nations—the 
salvation of our children living in freedom 
under God, 

These, dear friends, are my refiections on 
the credo expressed in your manual; Free- 
dom under God’s law in our world is the 
Eagle's goal.“ May God bless your work. 
May He give you the strength to carry your 
ideals to yet higher peaks on the wings of 
your Eagle—God's Ten Commandments. 

(Commenting on the visit of Mr. Khru- 
shchev to President Eisenhower, the Cardinal 
concluded: “I think it would be a wonderful 
thing of Mr. Khrushchey would have an op- 
portunity of reading, studying, meditating, 
and with an unusual, extraordinary grace of 
God, believing and practicing the Ten Com- 
mandments. I think it would be wonderful. 
What a tremendous transformation would 
take place in this war-ravished poverty- 
stricken, fear-enshrouded world. A miracle 
such as has not taken place since the time 
of Christ Himself would be worked and the 
hearts of suffering human beings everywhere 
would be uplifted. * »I certainly shall 
pray that Almighty God will work a miracle 
to save our world from imminent threatening 
destruction.”) 


The Housing Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
ri New York Times of August 24, 

Tur Hovstnc COMPROMISE 

The more one looks at the fine print in 
the new, compromise housing bill passed by 
the Senate after President Eisenhower's veto 
of the earlier bill, the more one is impressed 
by how far the managers of the bill have 
gone to meet the President's objections. To 
be sure, there is a little more money in the 
bill than was requested in the President's 
original program. But most of the objec- 
tionable features of the earlier bill have 
been dropped, 
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For example, there is no longer a require- 
ment that tħe Federal National Mortgage 
Association purchase “special assistance” 
mortgages at subsidy prices. A proposed 
new program of special FNMA loans to 
Mortgage lenders has been removed, The 
public housing authorization has been 
limited to roughly the amount approved for 
most recent years. There is a special pro- 
Vision to make sure that slum-clearance 
funds will not all be absorbed by larger 
cities. The authority for still another and 
dubious extension of the term of repayment 
of ordinary Federal Housing Administration 
insured mortgages has been eliminated. 

These are concessions of substance. Com- 
Pared with the original bills introduced by 
Democratic housing managers in both 
House and Senate, and compared even with 
the bills that passed both Houses originally, 
the new bill has gone far more than halfway 
toward the administration's wishes. The 
House would do well to accept the Senate 
bill and send it to the President. He in 
turn would be hard put to it to justify an- 
Other veto. 


Policeman Is West Virginia Historian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent edition of the em- 
ployees magazine of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. contains an article about 
a West Virginia native who has become 
an outstanding authority on West Vir- 
gina history. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recon. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Poutceman Is West VIRGINIA Histor1ran— 
MATHENY'S LIBRARY UNIQUE 
(By Bob Hathaway) 

H. E. Matheny leads a double life. On 
the job, he is a Goodyear policeman ont 
the job, he is a well-qualified history 
scholar. 

His specialty is West Virginia history, 
and his library on the subject is better than 
any other—even those of the West Virginia 
Department of Archives and History and 
West Virginia University. 

It consists of approximately 1,500 books 
With an auction value of $20,000. 

More than 100 of his books are “unique,” 
& term used by collectors to describe a book 
that is one of its kind and irreplaceable. 

A native of Parkersburg, W. Va., Matheny 
Came to Akron at age 15. He says that 
Parkersburg, in those days, was a Satur- 
day night town.” Everyone from the. sur- 
rounding countryside would put on his best 
Snas and go to town on Saturday eve- 

ng, 

Fifteen-year-old Matheny, after his first 
Week in Akron, was feeling homesick. 
When the first Saturday night rolled around, 
he dressed up and headed for the center of 
Akron, Nothing was happening. 

Assured that Akron was the dullest town 
in the world, he was even more lonesome 
for West Virginia. With nothing to do, he 
Went into a book store and asked for a his- 
tory of West Virginia—that started a hobby 
that has lasted and mellowed since 1925. 
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Matheny’s collection includes books, man- 
uscripts and printed materiais of all descrip- 
tions. One volume, dated 1793, is a copy 
of the first book ever printed in West Vir- 
Sinla. 

He has 10,000 file cards that cross-refer- 
ence and triple index the material. Among 
the most interesting reading are his broad- 
sides or posters designed for making public 
announcements. 

Although many single items are worth $100 
or more, Matheny's favorite volume is one 
that has little value to other collectors, “The 
Memories of a Little Girl” by Maggie Alice 
Matheny is a handwritten account by his 
mother describing a covered wagon trip that 
she made as an 8-year-old to Oregon and 
back. 

Matheny has 31 county histories of West 
Virginia, each worth more than $25. He is 
one of four serious collectors in this field. 

Matheny does not restrict his activities to 
collecting. The books that line the den in 
his home serve as references for numerous 
articles and stories he writes for West Vir- 
ginia newspapers and popular magazines. 

Recently Matheny completed a book titled, 
"Bishop Alexander Campbell, Editor, Printer, 
Publisher, and Bookseller.” Publishing of 
the book is being sponsored by the Disciples 
of Christ Historical Society. 

Campbell was one of those exceedingly 
dynamic men of the 1800's whose interests 
and influence ranged from farming to theol- 
ogy and whose life was perfectly suited to 
tickle the fancy of a biographer. 

Many books and publications of all kinds 
that came from Campbell's publishing house 
are included in Matheny's library. Ma- 
theny’s next literary effort will be a book on 
Civil War Gen, Thomas M. Harris, of Harris- 
ville, W. Va. 

Matheny started at Goodyear in 1928 in 
final inspection and went with the police 
department in 1942. His wife, Sceva, worked 
in the balloon room during World War II. 
They live in Uniontown, 


Statement of Senator Richard Neuberger 
in Support of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by this Congress in approv- 
ing House Joint Resolution 115, which 
authorizes the purchase of land and ar- 
chitectural competition for the erection 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial, 
has been a most heartwarming experi- 
ence for me and the members of my 


family. 

I wish to take this means to thank my 
colleagues, and particularly the mem- 
bers of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission, for making pos- 
sible this everlasting tribute to my 
father. 5 

Mr. Speaker, among those who took 
an active interest and part in this en- 
deavor is my admired friend and col- 
league, Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
of Oregon, a member of the Commission, 

May I say I was most impressed by 
his clear presentation of the facts before 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
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ministration. And I might add, his re- 

marks about Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

mean much to me and my family, as 
does the action of our distinguished ma- 

jority leader, the Honorable Joun W. 

McCormack, who introduced the resolu- 

tion during the early days of the session. 

I deem it a personal privilege and 
honor, Mr. Speaker, to have the oppor- 
tunity to insert in the Recorp the com- 
plete text of Senator Neusercer’s state- 
ment of August 19, 1959, in support of 
the F. D. R. memorial. 

STATEMENT or SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBER- 
GER, OF OREGON, Berore SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION ON HOUSE 
Jormnt RESOLUTION 115, August 19, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 

pear today in behalf of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 115, which is vital to the paying of an 
overdue tribute to a great American, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, As a member of the 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 

mission, I should like to review briefly the 

background and provisions of this legisla- 
tion. 

House Joint Resolution 115 was introduced 
January 9, 1959, by Representative Jon W. 
McCorMack, a congressional member of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission. It was 
reported favorably by the Committee on 
House Administration on March 13, and was 
passed unanimously by the House on July 
23, 1959. r 

The provisions of House Joint Resolution 
115 are simple: It reserves a 27-acre portion 
of West Potomac Park near the Tidal Basin 
as a site for the proposed Roosevelt Memo- 
rial. It authorizes the Commission to hold a 
competition for design of the proposed me- 
morial and authorizes not more than $150,- 
000 to be appropriated for expenses in con- 
junction with the competition. 

In considering this measure, these points 
should be noted: 

Planning: In holding the competition, the 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission will con- 
sult with the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, and 
the National Park Service. The proposed 
memorial will not be a “sore thumb” archi- 
tecturally in the effective implementation of 
Washington, D.C., planning. 

Indeed, the National Capital Planning 
Commission not only approved the Tidal 
Basin site for the proposed memorial, it 
raised the 10 acres originally recommended 
by our Commission to 27 acres. 

In addition, the House Committee on 
House Administration, in favorably reporting 
House Joint Resolution 115 last March had 
this to say about the site selection: - 

“In recommending the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 115, the Committee on 
House Administration is of the opinion that 
no more appropriate site for the proposed 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial could 
be chosen than the one recommended in 
West Potomac Park. The erection of the 
memorial in that particular section of the 
Nation's Capital would be fulfilling the post- 
war goal and dream of the late President 
that the temporary buildings erected on the 
Mall and adjacent parklands, many of them 
dating back to the First World War, would 
be removed as soon as possible after the con- 
clusion of World War II. Most of these 
temporary buildings still remain in this 
area although the purpose for which they 
were erected is no longer valid. 

“The Committee on House Administration 
commends the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission for its painstaking 
efforts which have resulted in recommend~ 
ing that portion of West Potomac Park 
which lies between Independence Avenue 
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and the inlet bridge as a most proper loca- 
tion for this memorial." 

The Advisory Committee to the Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission has recommended, 
and House Joint Resolution 115 specified, 
that the proposed memorial shall harmo- 
nize in all respects with the Washington 
Monument, Jefferson Memorial, and Lin- 
coln Memorial. Chairman of this Advisory 
Committee is the eminent American archi- 
tect Pietro Belluschi, who was formerly a 
resident of my State of Oregon and is now 
dean of the School of Architecture and 
Planning of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The other members of the 
committee, who will assist our Commission 
on conducting the memorial design compe- 
tition, are similarly distinguished architects 
and planners. 

Finally, the design chosen will be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval. 

Financing: The $150,000 authorized by 
the resolution will be used for expenses in 
the conducting of the design competition 
and for cash prizes to winners of the compe- 
tition. If architects had been retained to 
submit designs for the memorial, the cost 
would have been approximately the same, 
if not more. 

Erection of the memorial itself is proposed 
to be financed through private subscription. 

Mr. Chairman, these briefly are the cold 
details of this legislation. There are, how- 
ever, more than just a few facts involved in 
the measure which the committee is con- 
sidering taday. 

It is not sufficient to say that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt served as President of the 
United States longer than any other man has 
served or likely will serve in the capacity. 
Neither is it sufficient to say that he guided 
our Nation through 12 of the most difficult 
years in our history—out of a great eco- 
nomic calamity and through most of the 
world’s worst confiict, Words are not ca- 
pable of carrying the meaning of Franklin 
Roosevelt's service to this land. 

A monument cannot completely convey 
this meaning adequately. But it can indi- 
cate to future generations some of the depth 
of the respect and love of a grateful people 
for a great leader. 

Mr. Chairman, the paying of this deserved 
tribute has been overly delayed. In the 14 
years since the Nation mourned the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt, we have seen many men 
honored—not unjustifiably—for lesser serv- 
ice. Formation of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission was author- 
ized by Congress in 1955 for the purpose of 
proposing a memorial. The Commission has 
met and submitted three interim reports. 
We now come to the action phase. 

The House has acted unanimously. As 
the days of the session of Congress wane, I 
need not stress the necessity for swift ap- 
proval on the part of the Senate. I urge 
that this committee give rapid and favorable 
consideration to House Joint Resolution 115 
in order that we may proceed with the over- 
due honoring of a great American. 


Imbalance Seen in Tax Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 


leagues will recall that earlier this ses- 
sion I introduced a bill, S. 1885, propos- 
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ing to establish a Hoover-type commis- 
sion to carry out an overhaul of the tax 
system. 

Today, the Nation is having money 
troubles. The Federal Government is 
having difficulty balancing its budget. 
State governments, too, are finding it in- 
creasingly hard to pay mounting bills. 
Local communities experience difficulty 
in locating sources of revenue to provide 
community services and meet other costs. 

With these ever-greater demands on 
our available tax sources, it is increas- 
ingly important that we (a) avoid un- 
due overlapping of Federal, State, and 
local taxes; (b) attempt to assure that 
the tax burden is equitably distributed; 
(c) make an effort to bring our tax laws 
up to date in relation to our changing 
economy; and (d) revise the tax laws to 
knock out special privilege clauses where- 
ever these are not merited, and, insofar 
as possible, write new tax laws that 
would stimulate—not curb—economic 
progress. 

As I understand it, the House Ways and 
Means Committee is now planning to 
undertake study on various aspects of 
the tax structure. This committee—as 
the taxwriting body of the Congress— 
has, for the most part, done a splendid 
job in its efforts to carry forward legis- 
lation for improving laws in this field. 


In proposing a tax commission, how- 
ever, I have felt that Mr. John Q. Public, 
too, should have a voice in the modifica- 
tion of our tax laws. As will be recalled, 
the proposed 12-member Commission 
would include at least 6 persons from 
private life. 

Recently, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor carried a thought-provoking article 
entitled “Imbalance Seen in Tax Policy.” 
Although I am not in agreement with 
all the conclusions reached in the article, 
I believe that this commentary by Mark 
E. Richardson on some of the defects in 
our tax system merits the attention of 
thoughtful men concerned with chal- 
lenges we face in this field. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMBALANCE SEEN IN Tax Porrcy 


New YorKk.—During the course of the ma- 
neuvering before congressional committees 
discussed in my first article, the executive 
branch of the Government has played a 
very strange part which is not generally 
understood by the taxpaying public. 

The executive, through representatives of 
the Treasury Department and taxpayer 
groups, to the extent that they are or- 
ganized, have presented opposing points of 
view on many proposed changes in tax law. 

The congressional committee has con- 
sidered the opposing points of view and 
drafted a statute giving effect to its de- 
cision between the parties. The taxpayer is 
through. He has either won or lost. 


Not so with the Treasury Department. 
Resting in its hands is the right to draft the 
regulations which will control the adminis- 
tration of the law as written. Given the 
least confusion or ambiguity, the Treasury 
has an opportunity again to have its way 
even though it might not have prevailed 
before the committee. A 
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Few taxpayers are conscious of the in- 
numerable occasions when an apparent con- 
gressional intent has been perverted by regu- 
lation, Of course, the taxpayer has the 
right of ultimate recourse to the courts, but 
here he encounters doctrines of “presump- 
tion of right“ to the Government's 
findings or of “protection of the revenues.” 
This latter doctrine always means the pro- 
tection of Government revenues—not of the 
individual taxpayer's revenues. 

ECONOMY SHIFTS 


Before summarizing any comments or sug- 
gestions for a better tax policy, there is one 
other important matter which has received 
very little attention. 

During the early years of our income taxes, 
the rates were quite low, and the amounts 
applied to all classes of taxpayers were very 
similar. The corporate form of business 
enterprise was not as prevalent at the time 
of the enactment of the income tax, in 1913, 
as it is today. A much greater percentage of 
business than at present was carried on 
then by sole proprietorships, joint enter- 
prises, and even trusts. 

As the nature of our economy changed, the 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
forms of business became more important. 
Our tax structure did not keep pace with 
economic changes, The Internal Revenue 
Code today is full of provisions which vary 
so greatly in their application that sound 
business judgment must give way to tax 
expediency when a business is being formed, 
changed in nature or location, or liquidated. 

A sometimes simple business decision to 
form a subsidiary or to combine two old 
companies now is influenced primarily by 
available exemptions, possible tax on the 
shareholders or unrealized gain, the effect or 
availability of carryovers and carrybacks, 
the treatment of tax p of intercor- 
porate debt and dividends, available credits, 
ad infinitum. 

IMBALANCE CRITICIZED 


A very drastic change which might be 
made in our tax policy would be to recon- 
struct our tax law in order to eliminate the 
undue influence upon business decisions of 
the imbalance in tax applications, 

Why should the income from any busi- 
ness—grocery store, delicatessen, pharmacy— 
be taxed differently if it is run by a sole pro- 
prietor than if it is run by a corporation 
owned completely by the same proprietor? 
More pertinently, why should such income be 
taxed once in one form and twice or more 
in another? 

It would seem that Income, for tax pur- 
poses, should be divided into three classes: 
income from personal services, income from 
investment, and income from the production, 
processing, or merchandising of commodities. 

Investment income that represents distri- 
bution of income previously taxed should be 
exempt; that which represents a cost to 
others in determining their own tax should 
be taxed to the recipient. This type of in- 
come classification would not be nearly so 
complicated as those under which we now 
labor. 

REVISION AWAITED 


The tendency to rewrite the technical pro- 
visions of the code or to materially change 
them at each session of Congress is one 
which the Members of Congress ought to 
deplore rather than implement. It now is 
almost axiomatic that any change in the tax 
law necessitates the development of other 
changes at a rate approaching geometric 
progression. 


While a recodificatfon of the Internal 
Revenue Code has taken place several times 
in the last generation or so, a true recon- 
sideration and rewriting of the code still 
awaits accomplishment despite all of the 
lip service paid to it. Once such a rewriting 
is accomplished, subsequent changes in rate 
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Structure to meet considered budget re- 
quirements should be simple, without re- 
Vision of the technical provisions. 
Elimination of the “second chance” given 
to the Treasury to have its way would ma- 
terlally increase the confidence of taxpayers 
and expedite settlement of their tax lMabili- 


ime The drafting of regulations: interpret- 


congressional enactment should not be 
vested in the executive branch. 


LONG TENURE URGED 


The Office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, a stupendous administrative job, 
should not be subjected to change every 

there is a change in national adminis- 
tration: the Commissioner should have Jong 
tenure of office (possibly 15 years) and 
should be responsible directly and only to 
the Congress for drafting of regulations and 
the administration of the tax laws. 

Removal from office should never be at the 
Whim of the administration but only sub- 
ject to provisions similar to those now ap- 
Plicable to the Comptroller General. 

Above all other considerations, the tax 
Tate structure should be so flexible as to be 
almost automatically adjusted upon the de- 
termination of the Federal budget require- 
ments. 

Changes in the budget as submitted by 
the executive branch of the Government 
Should only be concurrent with changes in 
tax rates estimated to produce required 
revenues. The haphazard, independent de- 
velopment of appropriations and tax laws, 
Without immediate conformation, should be 
Stopped. 


Carey Letter Is Unworthy of U.S. Labor 
Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


eRe QUIE. Mr. Speaker, along with 
RAN of my colleagues in the House of 
letter entattves, I received a threatening 
2 ter several days ago from Mr. James 
= Carey, president of the International 
nion of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
orkers, 
inpecause Mr. Carey resorted to outright 
legen sation, he has been justifiably crit- 
8 m bsa by many people, 
of the * 
le zislation, ews on labor reform 
oe sure that, in addition, Mr. Carey 
celved many answers to his letter from 
5 © Members of Congress he vowed re- 
ok against. As one such Member, I 
him my answer on August 20. 
AP this time, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks, I insert in the 
CoRD Mr. Carey's letter and my reply: 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
5 Washington, D.C., August 18, 1959. 
thn oe CoNcrrssMan: Only you know, in 
Privacy of your own conscience, whether 
Jou carefully considered the possible con- 
Sequences of the Landrum-Griffin bill when 
275 voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you 
q, and realized that it is a punitive, re- 
ee Measure intended to weaken all 
bor unions and thereby all working men 
and women, you have much to answer for. 
you did not, and merely ylelded to the 
Pressures of the chamber of commerce and 
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the National Association of Manufacturers, 

your guilt is perhaps even greater, 

You should realize now, if you did not 
during the heat of battle, that this vindic- 
tive assault on the labor movement will, in 
the long run, prove to your constituents that 
you are less interested in individual rights 
and democracy than in property rights and 
the concentration of power in the hands 
of big business. 

You may believe that you are safe in such 
action because organized labor is relatively 
weak in your district, and cannot call you 
to account for the damage you have sought 
to do to it, You may be right—at the mo- 
ment. . 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot against them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
President. 
Ausust 20, 1959. 

Mr. JaMEs B. CAREY, 

Président, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Carey: Throughout the day I 
have been rereading your threatening letter 
of August 18. 

I can’t tell you how sorry and disappointed 
Tam to receive such a letter from a man who 
has been elected to a very high position in 
the labor movement. The letter is not only 
unworthy of you, but it embarrassed the 
great membership you are obliged to repre- 
sent, 

Up to now, the mail I received on labor 
legislation has been extremely helpful, The 
great majority of letters, cards, and wires 
were from people in the first district who 
favored the Landrum-Griffin bill. But I 
must say that the people who supported the 
Elliott and Shelley bills were just as kind and 
considerate as they could be in their letters 
to me. 

People who are just as partisan in their 
opinions as you, Mr. Carey, were courteous, 
reasoned, and balanced in their Judgments, 

For example, until you wrote nobody im- 
plied that I was uninformed, stupid, or a 
tool of special interest groups. I was not 
threatened in any way until your letter ar- 
rived. The people who have disagreed with 
me have managed to tell me so without 
shaking their fists—in a spirit of the inter- 
change of ideas, without resorting to abuse, 

Since the Landriim-Griffin bill has passed, 
the response has been gratifying. Even folks 
who are still unconvinced that the Landrum- 
Griffin bill was the best we could do, share, 
in a sense, the belief of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald which says editorially to- 
day; 

“We do not think the labor movement will 
suffer any realloss. * * * Nor will any union 
be killed by a reasonable compromise of the 
present Senate and House bills—uniess it be 
some racket-ridden units that are a dis- 
grace to organized labor in any event.” 

You did not ask me why I supported the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, but I belleve you de- 
serve to know why. I feel the bill provides 
the best means by which we can correct the 
abuses which exist in some areas of the 
country, and still remain true to the goal 
in not being punitive to the many unions 
which have been dealing falrly with their 
memberships. 

Your letter is really unique, Mr. Carey, 
in that you have not given me your views on 
the important subject of labor legislation. 
Its purpose was to convey a threat. I am 
not, in any way, afraid of what you pledge 
to do to me because I believe that such a 
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threat, underscored as it is with anger and 
revenge, will get nowhere. 

But, if I may, I would like to give you a 
word of advice. You hold a very responsible 
position in the labor movement, and I am 
sure that the many fine people you rep- 
resent are looking to you for leadership. You 
owe it to these people to be an effective 
spokesman for labor. Because you wrote the 
letter you did, you damaged your effective- 
ness greatly. I believe that you owe your 
constituents—the rank and file electrical, 
radio, and machine workers—a great deal. 
You might begin repaying their confidence 
by exercising the reasoned, temperate lead- 
ership they have a right to expect. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 


REA Proves To Be Sound E 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senate to a column from the Greenville 
News of Greenville, S. C., of August 23, 
1959, by J. M. Eleazer, Clemson exten- 
sion information specialist, entitled 
“REA Proves To Be Sound Investment.” 

Mr. Eleazer, well-known writer and 
friend of the farmer throughout South 
Carolina, has done a magnificent job of 
condensing the tremendous good that 
rural electric cooperatives have done for 
this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, for it is one I believe every 
Member of Congress would enjoy read- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 

REA Proves To BE SOUND INVESTMENT 
(By J. M. Eleazer) 

A little over a thousand to one. 

That's unusual odds, Yet it applies to the 
1,082 REA Cooperatives that are up with or 
ahead on their repayments to the Govern- 
ment. 

Yes, when these great rural service organi- 
zations celebrated their 24th anniversary the 
past May, only one was in arrears on its 
echeduled repayments, 

To help get electricity to the farms and 
far places in this country, the Government 
has loaned these farmers’ cooperatives #3.8 
billion. Repayments on principal amount to 
$599.7 million, interest payments $357.6 mil- 
lion, and advance payments ahead of due 
dates amount to $141.7 million. 

This remarkable record prompted REA Ad- 
ministrator Hamil to say: 

In the late 1930's, a lot of people were 
wondering if those new rural electric sys- 
tems were going to be able to meet the pay- 
ments on their Government loans when due. 
Today they have their answer. The rural 
electrification program has proved one of the 
soundest investments ever made by the peo- 
ple of this country.” 

Back when REA came on the scene, few 
farms had electricity. Private companies 
have been active in this field, too. And now 
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few farms are out of reach of this great 
boon to rural life. z 

Even those most optimistic did not at first 
dream of the increasing use electricity would 
rapidly find in the rural areas. So the re- 
sult has been that most rural lines had to be 
rebuilt or modified to carry the greater load, 
and it's still increasing. For electricity is 
more and more becoming the house servant 
and the handyman for every family. 

At first electricity was mostly for lights 
and maybe the radio. Then came cooking, 
hot water, motors, refrigeration, air-condi- 
tioning, and maybe heating will be next. 
And the puny wires of the early days just 
couldn't carry the current that’s needed now. 

On a cold night the other winter our cur- 
rent went off. Lights went off. Supper 
stopped simmering on the stove, and com- 
pany was coming. The furnace went off and 
the house started getting cold. The radio 
and television went dead. And we were just 
about on dead center there until it came 
back on. - Yes, electricity has grown into 
one of the necessities of life in this day and 
time. The REA has sure played a big part 
in bringing it to the hard places. 


Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a portion of a 
letter Mr. George V. Labadie, Sr., of Paw- 
huska, Okla., has written and is circulat- 
ing to both Indians and non-Indians 
regarding my Indian self-help bill which 
I have dubbed “Operation Bootstrap— 
Reservation Style.” 

The author, George Labadie, is one of 
the outstanding Indian leaders of the 
country. His untiring efforts in behalf 
of H.R. 7701 demonstrates his grand 
decision to be of service to the Indian 
people. 

Part of his letter is as follows: 

T am enclosing a bill introduced June 12, 
1959, by Congressman E. Y. Berry from South 
Dakota. Also attached to the bill is a full 
explanation concerning same. 

READ CAREFULLY 


I firmly believe the program under this 
bill is the solution to the most important 
phase of the Indian problem, Congressman 
Beray, author of the bill, is from South Da- 
kota, has been a Member of Congress for 
9 years and comes from an Indian country. 
He is on the Committee on Indian Affairs in 
the House, known as the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and as such mem- 
ber has rendered valuable services to the 
Indians. 

The Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, 
of which I am a member of the Qsage Tribal 
Council, has received splendid support and 
cooperation from Mr. Berry in all our tribal 
business and legislation before the Congress 
of the United States. If the Indians in this 
country want progress and advancement from 
their present pitiful. economical position, 
then let us all get behind H.R. 7701, which is 
the title of the proposed legislation intro- 
duced by Mr. BERRY. 

I have been before the committees of Con- 
gress for 42 long years beginning in 1917 and 
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during those years many plans have been 
initiated by the Indian Bureau and also the 
Congress of the United States concerning the 
welfare of the American Indians. 


PRACTICALLY ALL OF THESE PLANS HAVE FAILED 


Under this bill, H.R. 7701, generations of 
Indians can learn a trade, receive compen- 
sation for their services and become self- 
sustaining and independent from relief from 
their Government, But most important, this 
bill will restore their self respect and allow 
each Indian who participates in this pro- 
gram a decent standard of living for himself 
and his family. 


Manners for the Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, all of us 
are troubled by the approaching visit of 


Mr. Khrushchey. I found the course of 
conduct recommended by an editorial in 


the Catholic Standard of August 21, 1959, 


a most responsible one. I believe the 
country would benefit from its counsel, 
and for this reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANNERS FOR THE VISIT 


It is certainly understandable that the 
President should wish that Khrushchev be 
given a polite reception by the people of this 
country. It is understandable also, once 
the President had made his decision, that he 
should wish to contrive somehow a “friendly 
atmosphere” in which to conduct his con- 
versations, 

It is Just as true that the President could 
not and would not expect Americans to be 
hypocritical or to deny their principles hy 
hailing our self-appointed executioner who 
has bluntly boasted that he “will bury” us. 
We cannot conceivably be true to the Dec- 
laration of Independence and our Constitu- 
tion which proclaims men to be free and 
equal by right of God's creation and cheer 
Khrushchev, covered with the blood of free- 
men, who only recently in Poland blas- 
phemed God. It is very difficult to see how 
any loyal American can honestly cheer 
Khrushchev. 

We feel also that the incisive speech by 
Senator Dopp on this subject, to which so 
little press notice was given, contained a very 
apposite paragraph, “The American people, 
confronted now with exhortations to give 
Khrushchey a friendly reception, are being 
propagandized into a position of either ap- 
plauding the Communist dictator or of ap- 
pearing to hinder efforts to relax tensions.” 
The Reds can use either or both of these 
effects to their own devastating advantage. 

It is completely irrelevant to state that 
Americans should cheer Khrushchev be- 
cause the Vice President was cheered by the 
Russians and the Poles. The Vice Presi- 
dent is not Khrushchev. The Vice President 
was rightly halled by the Russians and Poles 
because of the Nation he represents as well 
as his personal merits. Khrushchey repre- 
sents the world's bloodiest tyranny and is 
himself a willing, guilty leader of that con- 
spiracy. Long before he was the “Butcher 
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of Budapest” he was the butcher of the 
Ukraine where he, in the land of his birth, 
supervised the ruthless suppression of his 
own section at the estimated cost of 4 mil- 
lion lives, 

Regardless of the undeniably good inten- 
tions of the President and those who favor 
Khrushehev's visit, how can one compose the 
contradictions of free Americans cheering 
Khrushchev along Constitution Avenue? Is 
this a service to freedom and peace? Or is 
this a subversion of freedom and peace? 
Can cheers for the man who wears the red 
mantle of Stalin, appropriately killing and 
exiling his rivals, as he rides next to our 
President possibly advance the cause of jus- 
tice, the basis of peace, as our President has 
acknowledged? Is there any conceivable 
legerdemain that could make the victims of 
Khrushchev believe that the cheers are not 
not for him and his villainy but for the Rus- 
sian people and peace? 

This is not to imply that a demonstration 
against Khrushchev would be advisable. The 
only deportment consonant with our prin- 
ciples, we feel, is a cool, formally correct 
reception that permits no denial of our 
heritage. 


Interest on Government Savings Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I received the following telegram 
from Reno Odlin, National Chairman 
of the Savings Bond Advisory Commit- 
tee 


This points up the critical problem of 
the ceiling on savings bonds interest. 

I urge my colleagues to give this tele- 
gram a thoughtful reading because I am 
convinced that before Congress adjourns 
consideration should be given to this 
most vital problem: 

TACOMA, WASH., 
August 25, 1959. 
The Honorable THomas M. PELLY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I earnestly hope the House will act to 
remove the ceiling on savings bonds interest. 
You know my long association with this 
program. I can feel the demoralization and 
letdown that is going on all over the coun- 
try on account of the utterly unrealistic 
rate which now prevails. In my work as 
national chairman I am getting reports of 
this nature from all over the country. This 
is a program that affects over 40 million 
people and comprises over $42 billion of the 
Treasury's debt management problem. 
Whatever you and your associates may think 
about other aspects of the fiscal and mone- 
tary situation, the savings bond program 
surely merits realistic treatment to keep the 
thing going. I hope this session will not 
conclude without giving us the tools to work 
with. Momentum in a program of this mag- 
nitude once lost is very hard to regain. Re- 
vision of these rates to a level that makes 
sense in the present market will revive the 
whole program and give us an opportunity 
to be extremely helpful in the overall prob- 
lem of distribution of the national debt in a 
noninflationary manner. It will also play 
fair with those millions of people who have 
bought bonds and are holding them, and 
with the millions who continue to buy them 
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from month to month on the payroll savings 
Plan. I ask your cooperation in urging 
this upon your colleagues. 

e RENO ODLIN, 


Oar Confused Civil Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
& recent column by Sidney Andorn pub- 
lished in the Cleveland News of August 
12, 1959, clearly indicates the confused 
and muddled status of our civil defense 
Program. 

Mr. Andorn correctly points out that 
subaverage planners are drawing big sal- 
aries to head up the very confused Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, As a 
result of their activities and service, the 
Nation has spent nearly $1 billion of tax- 
Payers’ money and has less security than 
when the program began. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor». I commend it to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now Irs Every Max ron HIMSELF 
(By Sidney Andorn) 

Tt isn't indifference or apathy which has 
US so seemingly unconcerned about civil de- 
Tense, Mr. President. 

It's disgust. 

Disgust with stupid leadership. 

In a letter to New York's Governor Rocke- 
feller you said the average American's in- 
difference to civil defense must be overcome 
tor the Nation's protection. 

You should become better acquainted with 
the average American, Mr. President. 

We don’t want to be killed. 

PLANNING BELOW AVERAGE 

If youre really concerned about the Na- 

du protection you'd better look into the 
Subaverage planners drawing big pay to head 
Up civil defense. 7 

g anal for the evacuation o 
Metropolitan 8 in Ohio ig working on 
expectation of 3 hours’ attack warning, 

Navy's new Project Tepee hopes to extend 

time from the present 15 minutes to 
30 minutes. 

Navy says Teepee won't be working for 
Another couple of years. 

‘WHAT ARE ACTUAL FACTS? 

So what is it, Mr. President? Three hours’ 

time in which to evacuate millions, 
or 15 minutes’ warning time in which to say 
our prayers. 

Or is it evacuate or go underground? New 
York has tossed out the evacuation program 
as useless, 

New York's plan now, which your letter 
commends, calls for a voluntary program of 
Providing shelters. 

So after we've spent millions on civil de- 
tense it's every man for himself. 

WAGER THEY'RE ALL SET 

Now we're to get out our little shovels 
aud our sacks of cement and dig ourselves 
shelters. 
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Nobody. however, tells us where to dig, 
how much cement, how deep to go, how big 
to build. 

Nobody tells us where to get the dough 
for these diggings. 

Don't you find it significant, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that none of our visitors to Russia re- 
port on the Commies’ civil defense? 

You can bet it’s not, as with us, that 
they're caught with their plans down. 


View From the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has respected and admired the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau for the position it has 
taken on agricultural programs, I submit 
the following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 17, 1959. The 
farm bureau is one of the great organ- 
izations of the country and*its members 
come from small as well as large farms. 
I have personally witnessed local meet- 
ings of the organization where issues are 
debated and voted on. The results of 
the yotes are forwarded to the State 
headquarters and ultimately to the na- 

mal office. 
een Mr. Shuman speaks it is fair 
to assume therefore that his views co- 
incide with the thinking of the majority 
of farm bureau members. For that 
reason, they are entitled to every con- 

ration. 
k the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 8, 1959] 
Virw FROM THE FARM 
„Today's burdensome surpluses with their 


costs are symptoms of a 
3 prices which has infected the 
agriculture with the disease of 


aker. 
— 1.6 million farm families through · 
out the country, but does not, of course, 
claim to speak for all of them. It can speak 
for a considerable majority of its members, 
however, for frequent polis the federation 
holds invariably show opposition to the sup- 

rt programs. 

2955 farmers would be vastly better off, 
Mr. Shuman told an audience recently in 
New York, if the Government would per- 
mit them to use the free marketplace to 
supply consumer needs. Government sub- 
sidy programs based on parity serve neither 
the interests of the consumer or the farm- 
er, he added. 

Nor of anybody else, for that matter. 
Consumers and farmers pay taxes (some- 
body once figured out that there are 51 taxes 
hidden in one loaf of bread) and the taxes 
they’ve paid for the monstrous farm pro- 
gram might be enlightening to some who 
don't realize the figures. Since 1954, and 
including 11 months of fiscal 1959, the farm 
program has losses of $5.8 billion. 
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In addition to paying farmers for things 
they grew and for things they didn't grow, 
the Government also spent some pretty im- 
pressive sums of money the farmers didn't 
get a dollar of. 

For example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration reports for the 11 months ending 
last May 31 that carrying charges alone on 
crops amounted to 8495 million, interest 
amounted to $145 million, and general over- 
head—that euphemism for a bureaucracy 
that has moved in on the farmer faster 
than a corn borer through the lower forty— 
has cost the taxpayer $39.3 million in the 
same period. 

Well, if a wasteful program such as this 
isn’t even liked by farmers it's supposed 
to benefit, what in the world keeps it 
going? 

Mr. Shuman had an answer for that one, 
too. “Though farmers often have asked that 
these programs be changed, the Congress has 
not yet taken effective action.” 

And that, so far as letting the public 
know who is really to blame for the follies 
of the farm program, ought to help separate 
the sheep from the goats. 


The Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials 
concerning the steel strike be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 21, 1959] 
MITCHELL STATES THE FACTS—STEEL REPORT 
A WARNING TO INDUSTRY AND UNION 


Taken together, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell's factflnding report on the steel 
strike and his comments upon releasing it 
must be considered a solemn warning to both 
the industry and the union to come to terms 
soon or risk Government intervention. 

Mr. Mitchell's report is restrained and ob- 
jective—so much so, in fact, that each side 
interprets it as supporting its own position. 
It is also so comprehensive and balanced as 
to leave the general public, for whom it was 
ostensibly designed, lost in a sea of statistics 
and unable to make up its mind. 

Some of the statistics appear to back man- 
agement points in the 5-week-old contro- 
versy, while others support the union argu- 
ment. In general, the report shows that 
steel wages and prices are ahead of those in 
industry generally. 

The careful balancing and counterbal- 
ancing of fact in the 40-page document 
surely indicates a Government view that 
there is room for giving ground on each side. 

While the Secretary carefully refrained 
from taking sides, it is significant that at his 
news conference he strongly underlined his 
belief that neither management nor union 
representatives have bargained as inten- 
sively as they should. 

His idea of bargaining is that they should 
mect continuously and not on a 2- to 4- 
ar basis with a Friday to Tuesday week- 
en 

“Both sides,” he warned, “should realize 
that they have a responsibility to the Ameri- 
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can public to settle this as expeditiously 
as possible.” 

How soon he thinks the strike problem will 
reach the critical stage may be inferred from 
his comment that very serious shortages of 
steel will begin to appear if a settlement is 
not reached by the latter part of September 
or early October. 

As a one-man committee appointed by the 
President, Mitchell has made a soft begin- 
ning. But the tenor of his remarks indicate 
that as time goes on the Government will 
start exerting pressure for a settlement. 

Mr. Eisenhower has repeatedly stressed his 
desire that the administration should not 
intervene in the dispute. Despite inferences 
to the contrary, it is reasonable to believe 
that he has been concerned not so much by 
political considerations as by a clear knowl- 
edge that he cannot properly invoke the 
Taft-Hartley law until the public interest 1s 
deeply involved. 

Such an involvement would occur if a 
serious steel shortage should develop, as Mr. 
Mitchell suggests, a month or so from now. 

One point in the report bears closely on 
one of the crucial issues in the strike, which 
is the question of output per man-hour. 
The steel companies have argued that steel 
prices have been forced up because increases 
in employment cost have exceeded increases 
in output per man-hour. 

According to the Mitchell report, the in- 
dustry’s rate of annual increase in hourly 
output per worker since the war has been 
only 3 percent, compared with 3.7 percent 
for the economy as & whole and 3.1 for man- 
ufacturing plants. 

This has occurred despite an increase in 
capital investment per production worker 
from $9,000 in 1947 to about $20,000 in 1957. 

The administration has insisted all along 
that any steel settlement arrived at should 
not be inflationary, Mr. Eisenhower has 
held also that any wage boost granted should 
be tied to productivity. 

While there is nothing that is new in any 
of the material assembled by Mr. Mitchell, 
the mere bringing it all together for re- 
examination and public appraisal may serve 
to throw new light on the complex issues 
involved. 


From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 21, 
1959] 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY AS EMPLOYER 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell's compilation 
of the facts regarding the steel industry as 
an employer ought to prove helpful in ending 
the steel strike. He and his department de- 
serve credit not only for assembling a mass 
of relevant material but also for presenting 
it in readable form. 

Probably neither unlon nor management 
Will be overjoyed. Mr. Mitchell's facts show 
that both sides have exaggerated their claims 
and their grievances. Steel labor is well paid 
by any standard of comparison that can be 
employed. Steel profits are high this year 
but they are not as outrageously high as the 
union has tried to make them appear and 
over recent years they were actually below 
the average for comparable industries. 

On the other hand the union's featherbed- 
ding, however damaging it has been, has not 
blocked all efforts toward increasing the ef- 
ciency . 1 The union can show 
from . report that output 
man-hour of the wage earners in the mills 
has increased by 3 percent a year, a higher 
rate of increase than is credited to the rest 
of the working force in the steel industry. 
Management can reply by quoting Mr. Mit- 
chell's figure of an average gain of 3.7 per- 
cent in output per man-hour for all the 
Nation's economy. 

Probably the most serviceable section of 
the report is that dealing with wage settle- 
ments in recent months in other industries. 
What this shows is that about half the 
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wage earners concerned in the new contracts 
received increases of at least 7 or 8 cents an 
hour, with some additional fringe benefits, or, 
to put it the other way around, half received 
less than these amounts. 

It does not follow necessarily that the 
steelworkers union will settle for the median 
amount but that would be a pretty good 
place to start the bargaining, especially in 
view of the fact that the employers have 
given numerous indications that they regard 
the figure asreasonable. The featherbedding 
problem will remain, but Mr. Mitchell's fig- 
ures have placed it in perspective. 

Some day this strike is going to end and, if 
negotiations follow the usual course, it will 
end with concessions on both sides. Mean- 
while it is costing millions of dollars to wage 
earners and companies alike, giving both an 
incentive to reach a settlement. The possi- 
bility of Government intervention under the 
Taft-Hartley law will become a probability 
as the Nation's economy is squeezed for lack 
of steel. Mr. Mitchell's facts and figures 
should help speed the reopening of the mills. 


Nice Words About Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received the following letter re- 
garding the National Music Camp lo- 
cated at Interlochen, Mich. While this 
is not in my district, I am proud of my 
whole State and her accomplishments: 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
New York, N.Y., August 20, 1959. 
The Honorable MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: On August 10, as 
the immediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP), I was invited by Dr. Joseph 
Maddy to attend the dedication services of 
the scholarship lodge our society contrib- 
uted to the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich. 

As a professional songwriter for many 
years, I had heard much about Interlochen 
and what this camp has done over a period 
of 32 years for the youth of America, This 
was my first visit. There is an old saying 
“Seeing Is Believing” and what I saw is 
something I will long remember. I saw 
the Interlochen student of today becoming 
the teacher of tomorrow in schools and col- 
leges throughout the Nation. I saw the 
epitome of discipline in this great operation 
and what’s more important.I saw approxi- 
mately 1,200 youngsters being guided by able 
and conscientious counselors, whose sole 
aim is to make them—good citizens of the 
future. As a dyed-in-the-wool New Yorker, 
and a former showman who has traveled all 
over ‘the country, belleve me the State of 
Michigan can be justly proud of this camp's 
success. 

No doubt the Members of Congress have 
given their support, directly or indirectly, to 
this wonderful achievement, For this you 
are to be commended. If more States 
throughout the Union could boast of a com- 
parable activity, I am sure there would be 
less Juvenile delinquency. 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
everyone connected with music when I say 
that although Michigan is the center of the 
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automotive industry, it is also a great cul- 
tural center educating the youth of America 
in the arts and particularly in the universal 
language—music. ` 

Hope I haven't taken up too much of your 
time, but I just couldn't resist telling a 
Michiganite how a New Yorker feels about 
your National Music Camp. 

Respectfully yours, 
PAUL CUNNINGHAM. 


Visit of Premier Khrushchev in the 
/ United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, upon several occasions, I have 
made statements in criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s invitation to Premier 
Khrushchey to visit this country. 

As another supplement to my earlier 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp two letters from readers which ap- 
peared in yesterday's issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. These letters ex- 
press some of the shock and disgust felt 
by American citizens. How much greater 
must be the disillusionment of the mil- 
lions of enslaved persons behind the Iron 
Curtain, and the victims of communism 
throughout the world, when they find 
that America, the bulwark of freedom, is 
embracing with open arms, as it were, the 
tyrant chief of world communism. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 24, 1959] 

As a taxpaying citizen, I am curious to 
know whether President Eisenhower con- 
sulted with the immediate families and rela- 
tives of the pilots shot down over Turkey on 
September 2, 1958, as to the advisability of 
inviting Mr. Khrushchev to this country. 
As near as I can gather, the correct reason 
as to why this plane was shot down has not 
been forthcoming, nor has the State Depart- 
ment been able to secure an explanation 
although two very important Russian diplo- 
mats recently visited this country. 

I would also like to know if the President 
has asked the families and relatives of some 
of the prisoners now held behind the Iron 
Curtain, whom the State Department has 
been unable to release, and likewise, the 
families and relatives of many of the men 
lost in Korea. 

In the diligent quest for peace, it is hardiy 
necessary to shake a murderer's hand. 

J. KEITH CROMER, M.D. 

Does Khrushehev's visit signal the final 
step in the master plan of the Communists 
to take over this country and to establish a 
world totalitarian dictatorship? A Russian 
oe leader predicted that it would 

S0. 

Dimetry Manuiisky, a prominent Red Party 
leader speaking before the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in Moscow in 1930, de- 
clared: “War to the hilt between communism 
and capitalism is inevitable. Today, of 
course, we are not strong enough to attack. 
Our time will come in 20 to 30 years. To 
win we shall need the element of surprise. 


— 
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The bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
Spectacular peace movement on record. 

will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard-of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
Smash them with our clenched fists.” 

A few years ago inviting a dictator to this 
country to be wined and dined would have 
been considered treason—or, at best, unpa- 
triotic. Where are the voices of the anti- 

" of the early forties who called out 
Against appeasing Hitler? Would the Nazi 
Hitler have been invited to visit America? 
Are not both Khrushchev and Hitler dedi- 
cated to establishing a totalitarian world 
dictatorship? 

Congress should force President Elsen- 
hower to rescind the invitation to Khrush- 
chey immediately. 

KENT COURTNEY. 


New Oruxans, La. 


Mission With Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the 10th in the series 
of articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor of the New Orleans Times- 

cayune, who accompanied Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon on his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union 

The article follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Aug. 18, 1959 
Mission Wrrn Nixon—Rvss Scammers Put IN 
AT FINAL Moscow Mrerinc—HEsLy 
Trias or Reston Query THAT Dw Trick 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
(Tenth of a series) 

Warsaw, Poranp—Sunday, August 2, was 
& great day in my life. 

That's the day I saw a U.S, newspaperman 
Put a crowd of Russian newspapermen in 
their places, and it’s also the day I got out 
of Russia. 

After going to two churches, I had the 
Ereat privilege of watching James Scotty“ 

ton of the New York Times handle the 
Russian press at Spaso House. 

Spaso House is the U.S. Embassy, scene of 
Vice President Ricmarn M. Nixon's final pub- 

appearance in Russia. 

When we were driven to this final con- 
ference we found all the front seats oc- 
dupied by Russian reporters and pho- 
tographers, 


NIXON IMPARTIAL 
Mr. Nixon, wisely, I think, recognized as 
Juestloners just as many Russians as 
Americans or British, The Russian ques- 
tions were translated into English by an 
interpreter of the Russian Government, who 
turn translated English questions into 
Russian for the Russian group. The an- 
Ewers also were given in two languages. 
Most of the Russian questions weren't 
really inquiries—but speeches, pressing the 
Communist Party line. 
AS an example, here is a “question” by a 
Zarte tate of the Moscow radio named 
ni 
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“Mr. Vice President, I have the impression 
that the conditions are such that represen- 
tatives of the Soviet press have less oppor- 
tunity of putting questions to you than 
foreign correspondents. The foreign cor- 
respondents you have with you on the trip 
have better opportunity of putting questions 
to you than the Russians. I want to insist 
that you give us Soviet correspondents the 
same opportunity to put questions to you. 
I am a representative of Moscow Radio, and 
my name is Zorin. I have a question, The 
Soviet Union has repeatedly suggested a ban 
on nuclear weapons to eliminate the arms 
race among nations and to put an end to 
war. The Soviet Union has made the same 
proposal after 1949 when it became known 
that the Soviet Union was the possessor of 
the nuclear weapon, The demand became 
stronger after 1953 when the Soviet Union 
became the possessor of thermo-nuclear 
weapons, Why, then, does the United States 
so persistently not want to put an end to au 
the atomic and nuclear weapons and elimi- 
nate all stocks of such weapons? My second 
suggestion is closely conhected with the first 
one. In your television speech last night 
you touched on the open-sky plan. Why, 
since the Soviet Union accepted that sug- 
gestion in a form which excluded the using 
of that plan for intelligence purposes, the 
United States would not hear?” 

WOULD STOP TESTS 

Mr. Nrxon’s reply, of course, was that the 
position of the United States was that it 
seeks not simply the writing of a paper but 
the stopping of the tests. 

Then a representative of Prayda, official 
paper of the Soviet Union, a man named 
Litoshko, came in with a “question” similar 
to that of Mr. Zorin. 

“Scotty” Reston got in his lick: Mr. Vice 
President, in view of the questions put to 
you here by our Soviet colleagues, may I ask 
whether during your conversations you dis- 
cussed with Mr. Kruschchev the aggressions 
in Korea or Indochina, or the Hungarian 
uprisings?” 

The Vice President ruled out the Reston 
question as improper—in view of his policy 
of not disclosing the specific substance of 
discussions, on Russian soil, with top level 
Russian officials. 

Although the question, technically, was 
improper, I suspect the Vice President was 
glad that it was asked. 

I was. 

PASSPORT HELD UP 

It looked for awhile like I was not going 
to make the trip to Warsaw. As a matter 
of fact, it looked like I wasn't going any- 
where. K 

Shortly before packup time on Saturday 
afternoon, August 1, I got the bád news from 
Tommy Tuck of the United States Embassy 
in Moscow that no visa had been issued for 
me to visit Poland and that my passport had 
not been returned. In other words, I had 
no permit to travel. 

Others in the Nixon party were ready to 
go—visas and everything set, 

When it was announced at a “briefing” 
that I had not been cleared to stay with the 
party everyone in the group was sympa- 
thetic. Some made suggestions as to how I 
should make my way back, alone, to the 
United States. 

Naturally, I wanted to stay with the group. 
When you're In Russia or Siberia the phrase 
“collective security” comes to have real 
meaning. You're glad to be there with 
American friends, but you'd hate to be there 
all by yourself. 

Representatives of the United States Em- 
bassy questioned me as to whether I had 
done anything which might be considered 
offensive to the Polish Government. I 
thought of a brush which I had with some 
Poles in Washington during World War II, 
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but it didn’t seem to me that this should 
have any bearing on my request for a visa. 

Tommy Tuck and Richard Davies, State 
Department escort officer, went into action. 
At Tommy's request, the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow telephoned the U.S. Embassy in 
Warsaw. Special action by the Polish for- 
eign office was requested. 

HALTED SECOND TIME 


After several hours’ suspense, I was told 
that my visa might still come through. I 
told our State Department representatives 
that I planned to go with the group to 
Warsaw—passport or no passport. 

Late Saturday, my passport, with a Polish 
visa, was returned to me; but that was not 
the end, š 

At the Moscow airport Sunday I had to 
surrender this with passports of 
other members of our party, for a final clear- 
ance before we could board the plane for 
Warsaw. When passports of the other mem- 
bers of the party came out with clearances, 
mine remained with the Russian officials. 

Whatever the reason, clerical mistake or 
otherwise, I didn’t get my passport and visa 
back for almost 2 hours. Our charter flight 
from Moscow to Warsaw was scheduled to 
depart at 3 p.m. We didn't get off the ground 
until 3:45 p.m, 

I was the last man on the plane—holding 
up the bridge game for the championship of 
jet stream Russia, Siberia, and Poland. 


West Virginia Legionnaires Active in Na- 
tional Convention; State Legion Memo- 
rial Address Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
American Legion, now holding its annual 
convention in Minneapolis, Minn., 
doubtless is providing a forum for the 
advocacy of the best in Americanism by 
sincere men and patriots who have given 
much of themselves that it shall be per- 
petuated. 

More than 100 West Virginia Legion- 
naires are in attendance, headed by De- 
partment Commander Bonn Brown of 
my home city of Elkins. I forwarded to 
Commander Brown today the following 
telegram, which is of vital interest to 
veterans: 

Senate Resolution 19, to establish a stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
of which I am a cosponsor, has been favor- 
ably reported by the special subcommittee of 
Senate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. I am on record with a forthright 
statement to the full committee supporting 
this resolution and I am attempting to have, 
the measure reported for action by the Sen- 
ate at the earliest date possible. 


The Highlanders, a noted bagpipe 
band composed of 26 members, includ- 
ing the color guards, received merited 
recognition during the famed Legion 
parade yesterday. This musical organi- 
zation from the H. W. Daniels Post in my 
home county is under the leadership of 
my fellow townsman, I. H. Gainer, with 
C. S. Kump in charge of the color guard. 
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In this connection, I am reminded of 
the memorial address by Department 
Chaplain George L. Cutlip before the 
recent State convention at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in which he spoke of the Nill of 
Rights as our “crowned jewels,” our 
“treasured freedom which we are privi- 
leged to display through the affairs of 
our country.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the memorial address by 
Chaplain Cutlip. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

OUR Crown JEWEL—MEMORIAL ADDRESS AT THE 
AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION, DEPART- 
MENT OF WEST VIRGINIA, JuLY 26, 1959, 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

(By George L. Cutlip, department chaplain) 
Being a minister, it is difficult to begin an 

address without a text. Therefore, I have 

selected two sentences. In Psalms 56: 3-4 

are these words, “When I am afraid I put 

my trust in Thee. In God, whose word I 

praise, in God I trust without fear,” and, 

also, in the Psalm 72: 11. Te, all kings shall 
fall down before Him; all nations shall serve 

Him.” 

We have observed a beautiful ceremony, 
“The Post Everlasting.” This we do to honor 
those who have paid the price for freedom. 
But in keeping with the theme of Abraham 

In his Gettysburg address, “It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in yain—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
es the people shall not perish from the 


Thomas Wolfe, in his book “You Can't Go 
Home Again” states: “I think the true dis- 
covery of America is before us. I think the 
true fulfillment of our spirit, of our people, 
of our mighty and immortal land, is yet to 
come, I think the true discovery of our 
own democracy is still before us.” 

David Douglas Duncan writes a story of a 
young soldier in the Korean war. The sol- 
dier was cold, beardy, clothes were showing 
signs of battle wear, and he had taken time 
out to eat his meal of a can of frozen beans, 
you know, those famous canned beans, and 
he was breaking each bean loose with his 
fork—and weighing the situation with all 
seriousness. He was asked by a passerby 
soldier what would be your request right 
now, if you had the privilege. His reply, 
“Give me tomorrow.” 

As the psalmist faced the many hard- 
ships of life, fears overshadowed him. He 
felt the tread cf the enemy, the piercing of 
the arrow and the battleax, yet behind all 
these fears that crept into his life there 
Was comething that led toa trust in God. In 
our preamble, we say, for God and country, 
We associate ourselves together, We ass0o- 
ciate ourselves together for specific purposes. 
One is to overcome the fears that haunt our 
Nation, fear of world confilct, conflicts more 
destructive than those we have experienced. 
5 honor our comrades who have fallen 

e Many wars ot the past, ying that 
no such an experience may taser ous chil- 
dren. These are among the fears and un- 
rest that haunt us each day as we read 
our papers and listen to the news on our 
audio-visual communication. 
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But again the psalmist said that all nations 
shall serve Him. This was the hope and 
dream of the psalmest as he wrote his beauti- 
ful songs. However, experience throughout 
the long period of human history teaches 
that liberty must be won in every generation 
and can be had only by “eternal vigilance.” 
The Ten Commandments, the Magna Carta, 
and the Bill of Rights have each come into 
being at a time of great distress. They clear- 
ly represent the desire of a people who had 
paid a high price for their Independence and 
were determined to keep it. 

There is the story of a group of boys who 
bullt a shack in the woods. Each boy con- 
tributed his share of old lumber, nalls, and 
covering. With a lot of pounding, sawing, 
and sweating a little shack was erected and 
the boys were very proud of the achieve- 
ment. This was a magic example of coopera- 
tion. By pooling all their resources, a cozy 
zetreat had been erected that protected them 
from the winds and rains. 

But there were only a few days of the 
peaceful cooperation before one of the fellows 
became dissatisfied with the arrangement 
and began to tear off his boards and take 
them home. Each fellow Joined in with his 
exasperations and likewise tore off his boards. 
Soon the cooperative enterprise was over, 
and only a trampled patch of weeds marked 
the place of the efforts of a neighborhood of 
boys. 

Why have I told you this story? You say 
that happens with any gang of boys. Yes, 
it does, and it makes about as much sense as. 
we do sometimes with our reasoning regard- 
ing our freedom and safeguarding against 
our fears. It is the united effort of every 
one of us that makes our Nation great and 
wards off our fears of destruction, fear of 
the might hand of tyranny, fear of the de- 
struction of our American way of life. 

Like old Caleb at the age of 85 years, when 
he was given the privilege to select the best 
of the land under the command of Joshua, 
he replied, “Give me the hill country.” 
Thomas Wolf challenged his readers that 
much lies ahead for America—that the true 
democracy lies ahead. These are prophetic 
words, yet they bear much consideration. 

We gathered here because we have had a 
common experience of at least two wars, and 
some three—World Wars I and II, and the 
Korean war. Our freedom has been chal- 
lenged. We have come to realize that not 
all nations have learned to serve a God who 
is soverelgn; nor to respect the rights of 
others, even though we may differ in certain 
idealism. 

Our treasured freedom is the Bill of 
Rights—our “crowned jewels” which we are 
privileged to display through the affairs of 
our country. 

They provide that “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or the right of the people to peaceably 
assemble, and to petition the government for 
redress of grievances.” 

Freedom is a man at a lathe, or at the 
desk, doing the job he likes to do, and speak- 
ing up for himself. It is a man in the pul- 
pit, or on the street corner, speaking his 
convictions. 

It is a man puttering in the garden in the 
evening, and swapping talk with his neigh- 
bor over the fence. It is the unafraid faces 
of men and women and children at the 
beach on Sunday, or looking out of the car 
windows speeding along a beautiful high- 
way. 

It is the man saying “Howdy,” without 
looking cautiously over his shoulder. 

Freedom is the air you breathe and the 
sweat of your toll. It is you, every American 
like you, with your chin up, daring anybody 
to take your Americanism away from you. 
It is you, unafraid—with an’ unfaltering 
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trust in God. “For God and Country we as- 
sociate ourselves together“ — In God we 
trust without a fear.“ This is the freedom 
this is the America our comrades died for 
that we might live as free men. It is to us, 
the living, to be dedicated —-unafrald to the 
unfinished task remaining before us, and to 
discover the true democracy that lies ahead: 


Poles Dressed Up—Smiling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the 11th in a series of 
articles by George W. Healy, editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, who 
accompanied Vice President Nixon on 
his recent trip to the Soviet Union. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

Aug. 19, 1959] 

Mission Wrra Nixon—Poies DRESSED Up— 
SMILING—MASSES APPEAR More Free THAN 
THEY ARE IN Russia 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
(Eleventh of a series) 

Warsaw, Potanp—Although some of us 
nad come to regard the Ukraina Hotel in Mos- 
cow as akin to a second home, moving from 
Moscow to Warsaw was like crossing from 4 
forbidding swamp to a promised land. 

Switching from the Russian Aeroflot jets to 
the Trans World Airways 707-171 was com- 
parable to leaving an old local accommoda- 
tion mixed train to board the Panama 
Limited. 

The flight from Moscow to Warsaw passed 
swiftly. Only an absence of trunk highways 
made the terrain below, seen occasionally 
through the overcast, appear any different 
from the rolling country of northwest 
Louisiana. 

Our reception in Warsaw, to put it con- 
servatively, was sensational—and unexpected. 
The Polish city did everything it could to 
make us feel welcome, from carpeting Vice 
President Nrxon’s automobile with flowers to 
applauding all of us every foot of the way 
from the airport to the Grand Hotel. 

Practically all the men and women and 
many children in the lines along the highway 
and streets through which we rode were well 
dressed—western style. Few men were with- 
out tles. All smiled or waved a cordial wel- 
come as we passed. 

When the Nrxon automobile was alongside, 
the shout was “Nrx-oon” or “Pat.” 

Through the 10-plus miles from the mili- 
tary airport to the hotel I heard not a single 
“Go home, Yankee,” and saw not a single 
unfavorable gesture, 

That more than 250,000 people turned out 
was remarkable, considering there had been 
little advance notice of our coming. The 
Warsaw newspaperman, a stanch Socialist, 
who estimated that the Non crowd ex- 
ceeded 250,000 told me that Nikita S. Khru- 
shehev attracted about 100,000 3 weeks 
earlier. 

Our first night in Warsaw was memorable. 
The nation’s association of newspapermen, 
comparable with the National Press Club in 
Washington, or with IBI in Rio de Janeiro, 
entertained at a cocktail party and buffet. 
On the program was presentation of a motion 
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Picture showing steps in the restoration of 
Wersaw. 

Although it was more than 14 years ago 
When the last bomb fell on the city, Warsaw 
still has heavy war scars, Just across the 
Street from the Grand Hotel is a vacant lot, 
With scattered bricks reminding that a build- 
ing once stood there. Coming from the air- 
Port we passed several bombed buildings 
Whose ruins cry for demolition. The walls 
lean dangerously. 

People of Warsaw with whom I talked ex- 
Pressed optimism as to the outcome of the 
Nixon visit. The president of the journalists’ 
Eroup (I can't spell his name), who was in 
New Orleans in 1957, suggested that the visit 
Will bring much closer ties between the 
United States and the Polish People's Re- 
Public, 

Thousands of Poles who went to the alr- 
Port to inspect our TWA 707-171 jet were dis- 
appointed. They found the military airport 
closed to civilians. Before its ramp was re- 
moved at the Moscow Airport, more than 5,000 
Russians had passed through this plane. 

To the US. visitor, Warsaw definitely is a 
Warmer city than Moscow, figuratively speak- 
ing, Its people extended the same kind of 
Welcome to our party that was extended in 
Siberia—where visitors seldom are seen. 

Poles definitely have more freedom than 

© masses in Russia. Their churches and 
church schools apparently are functioning 
normally. 

. European editions of U.S. newspapers, the 

New York Times and the Herald Tribune, 
are on sale here: In Russia they are not 
avallable, the official explanation being that 
demand for them is not great enough to 
Justify their importation. 

Poles, I found early, aren't enthusiastic 
about either Russian culture or the Russian 
language. When I said to a waiter, “spasee- 
bo,” the Russian word for thank you,” he 
frowned, Poles whom I met prefer to be 
Spoken to in Polish, in French, or in English. 

The Polish newspapermen were particular- 
ly helpful to our party. They provided each 
Of us a list of editors and reporters of War- 
saw newspapers and periodicals who can 
Speak English. On the list were 61 names, 
With telephone numbers, As in Moscow, 
there apparently are no telephone directories 

arsaw. At least, we couldn't find one. 

Trybuna Ludu, the organ of the Central 
Committee Party, oxpressed to us the feeling 
Of the leaders of Poland regarding our visit. 

This newspaper, which I was told is just 
88 official ter the party in power in Poland 
s is the official organ of the Communist 
Party in Russia, resurrected a phrase which 
long hes: been in mothballe—the phrase 

coexist" We heard of coexistence once in 
Russia, when Mr. Khrushchev spoke at the 
US. exhibition. - 

“The Polish People’s Republic and the 
United States are states with different social 
Systems,” said the Polish official organ, In- 
Gependent, however, of the social-polltical 

erences, both states and their nations can 
und should coexist between themselves in 
my and friendship, developing a mu- 
tual cooperation particularly in the eco- 
nomic and cultural fields, doing everything 
Which is possible within their power to make 
Peace permanent on earth and to prevent 
the most horrible of catastrophies which an 
atomic war could be for humanity.” 
newspaper reminded us that while the 
United States with a capitalist system has 
developed the world’s greatest productive 
capacity, the Polish nation “when it lived 
under a capitalist system in the period be- 
fore September 1939, not only could not raise 
itself from economic backwardness and im- 


* further into greater poverty and misery.” 
We were left no room to doubt that Poland 
Prefers socialism to capitalism—this on the 
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basis of what we read in the Polish papers 
and what we heard from Poles with whom 
we talked. 

Although Poland is a Russian satellite, we 
hear in Warsaw no mention of communism. 

My horseback opinion is that Poland differs 
from Russia in official attitude toward other 
nations. The Kremlin unquestionably would 
like to impose communism on the whole 
world. Polish leaders, barring stooges of 
Ehrushchey in Warsaw, aren't interested in 
what kinds of government other nations have 
so long as those nations permit Poland to 
have Its socialism, 


Increase of Acreage Limitation of Oil and 
Gas Leases in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from a person 
eminently well qualified to discuss the 
merits of recently vetoed H.R. 6940, a bill 
providing for the increase of acreage 
limitation of oil and gas leases in Alaska, 
The author of this letter, Mrs. Irene E. 
Ryan, is a graduate mining engineer, 
the first woman graduated in that field 
from the New Mexico School of Mines, 
a senator in the Alaska State Legisla- 
ture, and chairman of the Alaska State 
Committee on Natural Resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Ryan’s letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, SENATE, 
Juneau, Alaska, August 19, 1959. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BARTLETT: The act of the 
President in vetoing legislation granting an 
acreage increase for oil leasing in Alaska 
did not come as a surprise to-Alaskans, The 
testimony given in opposition in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record and the adverse state- 
ments originating from the Secretary's 
office in the Department of the Interior led 
us to expect the President’s action. 4 

There is no question in my mind that 
the result will be detrimental insofar as 
ol and gas exploration programs in Alaska 
are concerned. It would be impossible to 
evaluate just how detrimental for the simple 
reason that we cannot know the cuts that 
will be made in the exploration programs 
the several hundred oil companies and in- 


dependent producers had been considering. 


for the State. It will have an immediate 
effect upon anticipated revenues from lease 
rentals that would accrue to the State for 
two reasons: 

1. The amount of new acreage taken un- 
der lease will be materially restricted; 

2. Leases now going into their fourth 
and fifth years of rental payments and held 
by individuals—most of them Alaskans— 
will expire and return to public domain. 

The individuals simply do not have the 
money to pay continuing rentals; nor do 
they have the money to pay for the initial 
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geological and geophysical exploration work 
which might show them if the leases are, 
in fact, worth keeping. They are now fore- 
closed from turning over the leases to com- 
panies able and willing to do such work 
because such companies and independents 
have already saturated their allow- 
ble. Many ptople have asked me why the 
adverse report was given by the Department 
of Interior and why the President vetoed 
the bill. Obviously, the Persident depended 
upon the advice of one of his Cabinet mem- 
bers, the Secretary of the Interior. 

I cannot agree with the reasons given by 
that Department for their nonsupport of the 
bill, I have read their testimony before 
the committee with extreme care and find 
that it hinges entirely upon the statement 
that they do not believe the increase would 
be helpful or desirable or that it would pro- 
mote the development of ofl and gas in 
Alaska as contemplated by the Mineral 
Leasing Act. 

In hearings held in Alaska and attended 
by the general public as well as the Industry, 
it was made abundantly clear that the pres- 
ent acreage limitation was, in fact, hamper- 
ing the exploration and development pro- 
gram in our State. The reasons were given 
with great detail by specialists in the in- 
dustry and in such a manner that they were 
grasped by all attending. It was also evi- 
dent at the hearings that the desire for an 
increased and realistic acreage limitation in 
this great State was not the desire of one 
or two major companies but was the solid 
and untform of the 21 major oll 
companies represented and approximately 30 
independent operators. These are the peo- 
ple who are not only leasing lands in Alaska, 
but budget funds which run into the mil- 
lions annually for geological and geophysical 
exploration in the State. 

The State has two present and future 
sources of revenue from its petroleum re- 
sources. They are land lease rentals and 
royalties from oil or gas produced. In com- 
paring the possible return to the State from 
these two sources, it is obvious to anyone 
who cares to play with the figures that 
royaltles from two or three major fields 
would far surpass rental payments, It is 
also obvious that if discoveries are not made, 
revenues from lease rentals will decrease 
rather than increase. However, it is further 
eyident that for the next several years the 
lease rentals will be an important factor in 
balancing the State budget. We must then, 
for the immediate revenue need, encourage 
continuing leasing and, for our long term 
hopes, keep the industry's interest In ex- 
ploration in Alaska active. We know that 
the industry must balance the possible re- 
turns from money spent in Alaska with the 
same dollars spent anywhere else in the 
world, not only this year but in future 
years. We are most anxious that our laws 
and the Government administering them 
keep Alaska in à reasonably competitive 
position, 

We find, then, that the Department of 
Interlor does not believe the increase would 
be helpful or desirable, whereas the industry 
that will actually have to spend the money 
for exploration and development testifies 
that It is needed. 

It may not have been so intended, but the 
expertly prepared and profuse testimony in 
opposition to this bill which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on August 4 and Au- 
gust 6 leads to several wrong conclusions on 
the part of the average reader. They are 
points which I have been asked to explain 
and are as follows: 

1. That, were the increased, a 
major company could lease 600,000 acres at 
a very low cost, have the advantage of listing 
it as a reserve in their assets, and would 
therefore not spend any money in explora- 
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tion and development. This is not a true 
picture of the facts: 

(a) Completely wildcat acreage cannot be 
Usted as a reserve. Oil company reserves are 
known and quantitatively measured pools of 
oll and gas, It is quite possible that a 600,000 
acre lease block in Alaska actually contains 
no oll or gas in commercial quantities. 

(b) Furthermore, the 600,000 acres allowed 
would be leased under a Federal noncompeti- 
tive lease which is issued for a period of 5 
years with a possible 5-year extension. An 
exploration program to properly evaluate the 
600,000 acres would take a minimum of 5 
years in Alaska. Any company holding such 
acreage knows that it will have to explain 
to its board and stockholders the ultimate 
value of the holding to the company. Since 
its value can actually be found only after 
extensive geological and geophysical explora- 
tion and since it would take in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 years to acquire this basic in- 


T 
formation, there would be no such thing a 


holding and freezing land under lease. 

(c) Geological and geophysical exploration 
in Alaska is expensive. It also leaves dollars 
in Alaska and ultimately acquires for the 
benefit of the State the information ob- 
tained. This phase of an exploration pro- 
gram is divided into (1) rough geological 
reconnaissance, (2) rough geophysical sur- 
veys, and (3) detailed geophysical surveys 
and geological mapping. 

I have before me the costs of one of the 
companies operating in Alaska. They have 
spent $340,000 in rough geological recon- 
naissance to look at 30 million acres, a cost 
of $0.0114 per acre, They have spent $177,000 
for a rough geophysical survey to evaluate 
1,152,000 ‘acres, or a cost of $0,155 per acre. 
They have spent $350,000 m a detailed seis- 
mic survey to evaluate 300,000 acres, or a 
cost of $2.84 per acre. Even the detailed 
selsmic survey is not the final step in this 
phase of the exploration program. Continu- 
ing seismic surveys, together with a well 
drilled for stratographic information as much 
as for finding of oil is necessary before the 
company can make a decision if the acreage 
is worth retaining for a further search for oil. 

2. That, were the acreage limitation in- 
creased, a major company could then be in 
a position to control the oll industry in 
Alaska. 

(a) There is no industry, in spite of the 
giants within its ranks, that Is so competi- 
tive as the oil industry. The only way, even 
with the increased acreage allowable, that 
any one company could control the oll in- 
dustry in Alaska would, in fact, be if the 
only field in the State existed under their 
acreage block. Considering the extensive 
probable petroleum provinces within the 
State, this possibility seems to me rather 
remote. 

3. That there will be fewer wells drilled 
if this acreage limitation is increased rather 
than requiring the companies to apply for 
nonchargeability through development 
contracts, 

(a) It is true that the final answer to the 
question of whethor particular acreage does 
embrace commercial deposits of oll and gas 
can only be found by drilling. However, to 
require the drilling of a well as a primary 
and mandatory provision of obtaining a 
lease would result in such an expensively 
wasteful program that the cost of each bar- 
Tel of oll found in Alaska would be priced 
Tight out of the market. Drilling is the final 
and the most expensive step in a long and 
expensive exploration : 


1in10. It ts important that the industry's 
experience in this regard in Alaska doos not 
develop a lower ratio if we are to keep their 
interest here, Mandatory and ind!scrimi- 
nate drilling requirements could easily, at 
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the present time, bring about this result and 
could, in fact, result in a completely wrong 
conclusion; Le., that there is little commer- 
cial oil in the State. 

4. That an oll company can increase its 
acreage holdings without any Umitations 
under development contracts and unit 

ents. 

(a) The development contract js a useful 
means of securing nonchargeability of acre- 
age, but it is not the sole answer to the pres- 
ent problem in Alaska. In the first place, 
although a development contract granted 
to a single company may embrace hundreds 
of thousands of acres, not all the acreage 
within its defined borders is necessarily 
owned by nor controlled by the company. 

(b) To obtain a unit agreement, the com- 
pany must have completed a sufficient geo- 
logical and geophysical program to support 
an immediate and mandatory drilling 


ogram. 

(e) This means that the company will 
nave already spent from $2 to $5 an acre on 
lands, including those over which it has no 
ownership or control and which, by the time 
the program has reached the point that the 
company is willing to embark on a unit 
agreement, have been leased by other indi- 
viduals and companies. 

The testimony given to the Senate Interior 
Committee already points out that the size 
of Alaska and its potential oil provinces 
scattered in some seven geographic areas de- 
mands special consideration if equity with 
the other States is intended. Despite the 
President's veto and the action of the De- 
partment of Interior, I still believe this leg- 
islation is necessary and good for all the 
people. Senator Attorr’s testimony indi- 
cated that his objections to the bill would 
be removed if other legislation pertaining to 
amending lease rentals, wiping out option 
provisions, and other amendments to the oil 
and gas laws, which are now in Senate In- 
terior Committee, were considered at the 
same time, I would urge the early consider- 
ation of these measures with full hearings 
and recommend that one of them be amend- 
ed to increase the acreage allowable to 600,- 
000 acres without geographical division in 
the State of Alaska. 

Very truly yours, 
IRENE E. RYAN, 


Address by Dr. T. Keith Glennan 
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or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present a very able address of 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, delivered on August 24, 
1959, to the fourth U.S. Air Force tech- 
nical symposium on ballistio missiles 
and space technology held in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The address follows: 

Aporess BY DR. T. Kerry GLENNAN, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE 4TH USAF 
BMD SYNPOSIUM ON MISSILES AND SPACE 
TECHNOLOGY, Los ANGELES, CALIF., AUGUST 
24, 1959 
It is my purpose this morning to discuss 

with you some of the conclusions that we 

of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
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ministration have reached after almost a 
year of operation. There could be no more 
appropriate forum for such a discussion 
than this fourth technical symposium on 
ballistic missiles and space technology. 
The members of this audience represent a 
solid core of the sclence-industry-Govern- 
ment team that is responsible for the 
acchievements of our national space effort to 
date. I hardly need add that you make up 
the team upon which the vital space work 
of the future must depend. 

There is a tried and true formula for 
speech preparation that runs something like 
this—tell them what you are going to say— 
say it—and then tell them what you have 
said. I am going to attempt to follow that 
format this morning as I speak out on basic 
problems that confront us—problems that 
are common to all who labor in these missile 
and space technology fields. 

Specifically, I want soberly to examine 
with you the present state of the art in 
these fields. While I yield to no one in the 


extent of my enthusiasm about the future 


in this business, I will not be painting a 
rosy, pie-in-the-sky picture of manned space 
transports, civilian colonies, and manned 
military bases on the moon or other planets, 
warehouses in space and the like. There 
seems to be a contest goling on in this coun- 
try in which substantial numbers of people 
are attempting to outdo each other in pre- 
dicting exotic accomplishments in space in 
the next few years. In my opinion, there is 
need for more commonsense and good tech- 
nical judgment to be injected into this pic- 
ture. While there are others more able than 
I to handle such an assignment, my position 
as Administrator of NASA compels me to 
state my convictions in these matters as 
part of my responsibility of keeping the 
Congress and the public fully and currently 
informed. i 

As you know, it was just 1 year ago 
last month that the President signed the bill 
establishing the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Building on the 
foundation of organization, personnel, plant 
assets, programs, and problems transferred 
from the NACA, ARPA, and the military 
services, NASA was a going concern from the 
day we announced that we were in business, 
the ist of October 1958. We lacked, as did 
all of the others engaged in the space busi- 
ness, a full realization of the complexity of 
the technological problems facing us. And 
we were neophytes—probably still are—in 
our understanding of the costs to be in- 
curred in a hard-hitting, broadly based na- 
tional space program. But we had—and we 
still have—enthusiasm and real zeal for the 
great adventure that still lies before us: the 
discovery of new knowledge about our uni- 
verse and the application of that new knowl- 
edge and supporting technology for the 
benefit of mankind everywhere. 

Now, what have we learned from our suc- 
cesses and failures of the past year? And 
what are we planning for the future as a re- 
sult of our experiences—both good and bad? 
Remember, please, that I am speaking about 
the civilian space program—not the military 
program. However, they are closely related 
and are interdependent In many ways and 
it is probable, therefore, that some portion 
of my remarks may have applicability in 
the military area, as well. 

In the first place, we have learned that we 
are not nearly as far advanced in space 
technology as we had thought or hoped. 
Our experiences in the space vehicle field 
have been less than completely satisfactory. 
The ratio of succsasful launches to what has 
been termed by some as “successful fallures“ 
bas not improved very much in the past year. 
And as soon as we began to plan for second 
generation experiments we found that we 
were facing some hard facts of life in the 
propulsion and guidance fields. Even today, 
every shot we make—either by the military 
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midcourse and terminal, in 

t control—in all of these areas there 
is much that must be learned and applied 
before we undertake the difficult. missions 
We all talk about so glibly. 

Secondly, it ts becoming clear that we 
cannot and should not attempt to under- 
take all of the hundreds of projects that 
ate being recommended to advance our 
Understanding of the space environment. 
We haven't the manpower, the facilities or 
the funds. More important than any of 
these, however, is the fact that it seems to 
me that we will make progress faster if we 
— at a rate that will enable us to under- 

and a bit more about the things we have 

ady done and the information we have 
y acquired from successful experi- 
ments that are behind us. 

Probably more than any other single mat- 
aie the question that plagues all of us is 
3 © of reliability, When will we be able to 

ount on successful in launching and 
Placing Into orbit or on the desired trajec- 
fou ar deep space as many as three out of 
4 1 our intended experiments? We should 
fae t, quite frankly, that with distressingly 
ple te ee ptions, we have not achieved com- 
eae Success in any mission to date—suc- 
toj in the sense that the payload has been 
j ected into orbit or into a deep space tra- 
hae Within reasonable limits of the plan- 
the fight objectives and in the sense that 
tsfactoriiy has performed its mission sat- 

Now lest you think I am being unduly 
e et me hasten to say that our com- 
their Ts in the U.S.S.R. have reported only 
they Ra n flights to date, We know 
ay 8 had faliures. We don't know, in 
pa tance, whether even their announced 
inte 8 have really come any closer to the 
AA ed objectives than have ours. And I 
Menta ae of the truly great accomplish- 
i that the United States has managed 
deen as 2 years in the space feld. In- 
sociated in Proud to be one of those as- 
Want R a responsible way with this na- 
sant 3 Where success or failure may 

55 {mplications far beyond the im- 
vilian or mili utility of the 
“speriments we atten S 4 

2 the one nation in this world which 

= 3 its position of leadership 
nology the application of science and tech- 
bre y to the alleviation of man's back- 

* burdens while continuing to pro- 

Sie’ 43 ae of oe individual citizen. 
b second fiddle in this space 
part oon is to admit that we have lost a 
A our genius for experiment—for tük- 
new fests ee risk—for searching out 
improv about nature that ultimately will 
Where e the well-being of mankind every- 
will mate Oo; We cannot and I am sure we 
free m ail to demonstrate once again that 
en — chen challenged—can rise to the 
3 and overcome the lead of those who 
rights m the basis of the subjugation of the 
him 2 the individual as they dictate to 
the d © path he must take in response to 
5 emands of the state. 

Ow that may seem to be a bit of his- 
but 1 chee the sophisticates in this audience 
our acts the creed by which we must guide 
not ons in the days ahend. And we are 

going to achieve our goals by wishful 

But E about dificult technical problems. 
myo 'm afraid I'm being carried away by 

4 rad convictions about the basic capabili- 
realities ride in our people while the 

arg Of this business await attention. 
mare 3 told you very, very briefly about the 
been r bits ot realism that have 

pressed upon us during the past year, 
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let me now tell you something of our think- 
ing about the future. 

First, as to program—we have had to face 
up to the fact that we simply cannot do 
eve that is proposed either by mem- 
bers of the scientific community, other agen- 
cies or by our own people. Some of the firing 
schedules we developed 9 months ago 
lacked the realism that now characterizes our 
planning. 

Within the next year, I think you will be 
able to note an orderliness about the attack 
our people will be making in the space sci- 
ences area. Thus far we have been engaged 
in completing experiments planned for the 
International Geophysical Year. In fields 
such as astronomy, meteorology, and the 
physical sciences, we are developing a de- 
termined and well-planned program. 
times for most of these experiments will be 
long and will call for continuing high levels 
of effort and support. Unless we can achieve 
this goal, we will lack, ultimately, the under- 
pinning for the entire space program and 
may miss the really important discoveries 
that now He hidden from our view. 

We plan to concentrate our initial efforts 
in deep space on lunar missions—near miss, 
orbiting and hard and soft landings of pay- 
loads, In this program we will develop the 
techniques necessary to accomplish missions 
into deeper space and will use them for such 
missions as their reliability and the oppor- 
tunity permits. 

Second—as to basic research and advanced 
technology—we expect to support greater 


"effort in the universities, other nonprofit in- 


stitutions, and in industry in both basic re- 
search and in advanced development of sys- 
tems components. In the development of 
better methods and devices in the fields of 
guidance, control, telemetry, auxiliary power 
units and sensors of all types—in all of these 
areas, we see the need for greater concentra- 
tion of effort. Through such actions we hope 
to improve the reliability of the systems 
which will employ these components. 

Third—as to booster systems—it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that greater ef- 
forts must be placed on simplification and 
reliability. As a corollary, it seems quite 
clear that continued attention must be given 
to reduction in the number and varieties of 
rockets. and rocket booster systems for use 
in the space business. It is unlikely that 
these systems will become off-the-shelf pro- 
duction items in the foreseeable future. 
With limited numbers of firings in prospect, 
reliabliity can be expected only If the vari- 
ety of systems is kept at a minimum. It 
will be cheaper to waste payload space in 
using an oversize booster that becomes re- 
liable through continued use than to tailor 
boosters for each specific mission with the 
attendant lowered reliability that surely will 
result from infrequent use. 

As we move ahead in our program, using 
newly developed vehicles of larger size and 
with more stages, the problems of achieving 
successful flights will increase. Recognizing 
the statistical success thus far achieved with 
the single- and two-stage missiles and the 
number of firings required in their develop- 
ment period, we must ask the question as 
to the probable success of a seven-stage 
vehicle required to land a man on the moon 
and return him to earth. Clearly, major ad- 
vances in research and development tech- 
niques leading to greater vehicle reliability 
must be accomplished. Both the cost and 
development time will be prohibitive if ve- 
hicle development depends, as it does now, so 
heavily on “trial by fire.” As a part of our 
program we are currently studying methods 
for development that might lead to earlier 
success of our flight vehicles, and the progress 
we make here may well determine how long 
it will take to do the advance missions that 
We are all so anxious to accomplish. 
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Finally—as in most other advanced tech- 
nologies—a vast new area of materials re- 
search is being opened up by our space 
exploration requirements. As you well know, 
many materials exhibit different properties 
when used in radiation fields and in the 
vacuum of space. These materials must be 
improved or other materials found or devel- 
oped to replace them. Magnesium, for ex- 
ample, sublimates in a vacuum—and effec- 
tively disappears. Another phenomenon— 
two moving metal surfaces in a vacuum tend 
to weld together by molecular adhesion. Our 
engineers and scientists are facing many such 
Problems, but the list is far too long to 
catalog here. i 

My point is simply this: We have used up 
much of our missile technology. We have 
drawn heavily on our capital—the knowledge 
and experience accumulated by the 
services, by industry and by NACA and others 
over the past 10 years or so. We must re- 
plenish that capital with new knowledge. 
From here on out, space research is going to 
be a matter of the same determined plugging 
away that has characterized aeronautics re- 
search—and, indeed all scientific endeavor, 

As for Russian space achievements, we 
have learned that while they use their suc- 
cesses effectively for propaganda—and are 
able to hide their fallures—their public 
claims have been, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, factual, Their scientists, however, are 
not the giants they would have us belleye— 
they simply started working in this par- 
ticular field 6 or 7 years before we did. It 
would be tragic if we had to admit they 
were working harder today than we. But 
they have set for us some by the 
success of their efforts thus far announced. 

For instance, while we have no informa- 
tion which lead us to believe that the Rus- 
sians have solved all of the guidance prob- 
lems I mentioned earlier, obviously their 
guidance is good and obviously they are not 
standing still. 

One of the most sensible men in our busi- 
ness today is my good friend, Dr. Lee Du- 
Bridge, president of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. I presume that most 
of you have read his article in the August 
issue of Harper's magazine. I think that 
he offers the most reasonable analysis of our 
present situation that I have seen lately. 

Dr. DuBridge reminds us that conditions 
in space are completely outside all human 
experience up to now. He points out that 
the essential elements that sustain life— 
among them air, water, and food, as well as 
fuel for the craft—are missing. All these 
things, including instruments and other 
Kinds of equipment, will have to be carried 
along with the astronaut, creating the big- 
gest problem in logistics that has ever faced 
an expedition into the unknown. 

Dr. DuBridge goes on to say that at the 
presently unattainable rate of 93,000 miles 
per hour—the speed required to overcome 
the gravitational attraction of the Sun—it 
would take 3 weeks to arrive at Mars, more 
than 3 years to visit Neptune, and 28,000 
years to reach Alpha Centauri, the nearest 
star. 

He emphasizes that maneuvering in space 
calls for totally new techniques of motion. 
No object in orbit can overtake another one, 
or lie in watt for it. Instead, it must be 
intercepted by a trajectory based on com- 
plex calculations, and on adjustments in 
course and speed of the utmost exactness. 


The energy requirements for space ve- 
hicles are most formidable, and Dr. Du- 
Bridge cites the problem of sending a single 
man with a minimum amount of equipment 
(weighing in all about 1 ton) on a trip to 
the moon and back. A rocket with about 
300,000 pounds of thrust—and we have such 
rockets—will carry him to the vicinity of 
the moon. But the weight of fuel needed to 
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land him on its surface will treble the neces- 
sary thrust raising it to 900,000 pounds. To 
bring him back and land him safely on the 
earth increases this to at least 6 million 
pounds of thrust—several times the amount 
provided by the biggest single rocket engine 
now under development by NASA. 

In spite of these difficulties, and others 
equally challenging to engineers and physi- 
ologists, Dr. DuBridge is not discouraged; 
nor am I. We share the belief that space 
exploration by mankind within the solar 
system is both feasible and necessary—that 
it is indeed inevitable—and that it may offer 
Tewards enough, in knowledge and in prac- 
tical benefits yet unknown, to keep human- 
ity occupied for the next hundred years. We 
recognize that the total cost will be colossal, 
but that the unforeseen—and unforesee- 
able—dividends, spread out over the years, 
will justify the cost. 

Some Americans, as I and no doubt many 
of you have learned, have quite a different 
outlook. The other morning I had break- 
fast in the coffee shop of a Washington hotel. 
Two men were at an adjoining table. One 
was in a table-banging temper. When he 
mentioned what he called “this space fol- 
derol,” I naturally pricked up my ears. I 
confess that I eavesdropped a little which 
Wasn't hard since he had a powerful voice 
and made no attempt to lower it. 

Among other things, he said—and I 
quote—“We had a 3-inch rain in Washing- 
ton last Saturday. So what happened? The 
drains need working over so badly that a good 
deal of the city was flooded. People had to 
swim away from their cars. 

“Now,” he went on to say, “with a situ- 
ation like that, right here in Washington, 
why in the name of commonsense are 80 
many millions being spent on such nonsense 
as shooting a lot of hardware to the Moon? 
Who cares about the Moon?- There's plenty 
to do down here without wasting money on 
things like that.” 

There is, of course, a fundamental differ- 
ence between solying the problem of over- 
loaded storm drains and sewers in Washing- 
ton and conducting research and develop- 
ment in space. For the drainage problem 
there is a ready solution needing only 
money to complete the loop. Research in 
Space and the development of useful appli- 
cations of knowledge gained through that 
research requires imagination, courage, and 
lots of money. It may well prove to be one 
of the most exciting and profitable ventures 
of all time. But it is so easy to be carried 
away by our own enthusiasms to the point 
where we begin to ignore realities. It is 
obvious that the man I overheard is not con- 
vinced that research, and particularly re- 
search in space holds much promise for him. 

Naturally, I do not agree with the gentle- 
man’s opinion about this matter. I do, 
however, concede that he had a right to his 
opinion and I am afraid that there are many 
others like him—persons who are less than 
excited over trips to the Moon and the 
building of way stations in space. Our prob- 
lem—yours and mine—is to he as responsible 
as possible in our public utterances in this 
field. Overstatements of wonders that are 
to come may be exciting to some people— 
but I seriously doubt that those on whose 
understanding we must depend for con- 
tinuing support will be thus convinced. 

Speaking of support—you will note that I 
have said nothing directly about costs. That 
is a story in itself with which most of you 
have some familiarity. I would say only 
that space program costs will increase sub- 
stantially in the years ahead if we are per- 
mitted to carry out the programs now be- 
lieved to be desirable and necessary in both 
the civilian and military fleids. 


If you term this a sobering picture, I have 
made my point. But I do not intend it to 
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be a pessimistic one. Our horizons will be 
bounded only by the limits of our imagina- 
tions, our ability to perform responsibly the 
tasks we undertake and by our ability thus 
to convince the Congress and the public of 
the worth and urgency of our programs. It 
is high adventure we are experiencing—let 
us be worthy of our trust. 


Depressed Domestic Mining and Mineral 
Industries 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 177) declaring the sense of Con- 
gress on the depressed domestic mining and 


mineral industries affecting public and other 
lands, 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ‘yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to add 
my word of commendation to the chair- 
man of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee for bringing this resolution 
not only to the committee but to the 
House floor for action. 

Certainly no harm can come from the 
passage of such a resolution, and possi- 
bly a great deal of good may result. 

While this resolution is directed to the 
executive branch of Government, I am 
confident nothing will be accomplished 
until Congress itself decides to protect 
the American mining industry from 
complete destruction through the impor- 
tation of foreign mineral products. 

It is the importation of foreign min- 
erals that has destroyed the American 
mining industry and will continue to de- 
stroy the American mining industry un- 
til tariffs and quotas are levied on such 
imports. Congress sits idly by and con- 
demns the executive branch for not pro- 
tecting the industry through the peril 
point and escape clause in the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

With one hand the Congress directs 
the executive branch and the State De- 
partment of the executive branch to con- 
tract with these foreign countries for the 
imports of their mineral products, and 
then on the other hand when these im- 
ports do come in and do flood our mar- 
ket and put our mining industry out of 
business, they condemn the executive 
branch for not invoking the peril point 
and the escape clause provisions of the 
act. 

The responsibility, Mr. Chairman, is 
that of Congress. It is Congress that 
represents the people of these United 
States and the industries of these United 
States. It is Congress and Congress 
alone that has the authority to levy im- 
port tariffs, quotas, and duties. That 
authority, that responsibility, and that 
duty is placed upon the shoulders of 
Congress, and we cannot shift it to some 
other branch of Government. 
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Those who espouse the one-world 
philosophy contend that we must keep 
our borders free to all foreign imports, 
and if we have an industry which cannot 
compete with foreign competition, the 
companies engaged in such industry 
should go out of business and the people 
employed in such industry should find 
work elsewhere because, they contend 
that Americans, with all their ingenuity 
and efficiency, must be able to compete 
with countries less fortunate than ours. 

This argument, Mr. Chairman, does 
not take account of the fact that our in- 
dustries and our mines are not given an 
opportunity to compete on the same 
basis with foreign industry and foreign 
mines. This argument does not take 
into account the fact that the cost of 
operation of a mine or an industry in the 
United States cannot start on an equal 
footing with its foreign competitors. 

That argument does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the cost of operation 
of a domestic mine or a domestic indus- 
try, which must be added to the cost of 
the product before we can hope to begin 
to compete, are such items as salaries, 
taxes, and foreign aid. 

Competitors of the American mining 
industry operating foreign mines are able 
to hire help working for one-half or one- 
third of the salary that must be paid to 
American workmen. Not only that, but 
they are working 12 hours a day 7 days 
of the week, where labor in the United 
States operates under wage-hour laws, 
minimum wage laws, a cost-of-living 
standard that is being forced higher and 
higher annually. The labor expense, 
which is a large part of the domestic 
mining cost cannot be offset by efficiency 
in operation. 

The second thing the internationalists 
forget in their contention that domestic 
industry must be more efficient to com- 
pete with foreign industry and foreign 
minerals, is taxes. The internationalists 
would like to have us forget that our 
foreign competitors are not required to 
add onto the cost of their production, 
the defense of their country. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer defends them. The Amer- 
ican mine and the American mining in- 
dustry carries a heavy burden of taxes 
to defend their competitors in these for- 
eign countries. American labor carries 
a heavy burden of taxes to defend, if 
you please, the laborers in these foreign 
countries who are in competition with 
them. Yes, the American producer is 
required to add to his product the cost of 
the defense of not only the peoples of 
these foreign countries, but the very in- 
dustries that are in competition with 
them. This cost must be added to the 
cost of the domestic product, all of which 
is free to the foreign competitor. 

Not only is the domestic mining indus- 
try and domestic labor defending them, 
but they are at the same time reauired 
to finance these countries for the opera- 
tion of their own government. Through 
foreign economic aid and public assis- 
tance, we are constructing public power- 
plants and reclamation projects for the 
nations within whose borders the com- 
peting mines are located. They are not 
required to pay taxes to finance these 
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programs in their country. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer, the American miner, and 
the American laborer are carrying that 
burden for them—a burden which must 
be added to the product we are producing 
and must be added to the cost of our 
minerals before we are permitted to 
even begin to compete with foreign im- 
Ports. 

The third unfair competition the 
American mining industry is required to 
meet, and which is added to the cost of 
the product produced domestically, was 
brought out forcefully on the House floor 
last week when we were debating the 
extension of Public Law 480. 

Not only are the American industrial- 
ist, the American laborer, and the 
American miner required to pay taxes to 
Maintain the agricultural support pro- 
gram, but in addition to that, we turn 
around and give to the people of these 
competing countries the food and fiber 
necessary for them to be able to live on 
a starvation wage that is being paid by 
the mines in these foreign countries. 

Not only is the domestic mining in- 
dustry required to pay taxes to main- 
tain and defend his foreign competitor, 
and at the same time compelled to com- 
Pete with low salaries and low standards 
of living, but in addition to that, he is 
forced through Public Law 480, through 
our foreign aid program, and through 
these other assistance programs to pro- 
Vide the food, free of charge in many 
instances, that goes into the household 
of the laboring man employed by these 
competing industries. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the international- 
ists argue that if the American indus- 
s and the American miner are not 
able to compete with foreign industry 
and foreign minerals through greater 
efficiency, greater per capita and greater 
per hour production, then they should 
go out of business. 

Equalize these burdens, Mr. Chair- 
Man, and American industry and Amer- 
ican mines will meet the competition of 
any country in the world. Equalize the 
Variance in the standard of living, equal- 

the variance in the salary differential, 
require them to pay for the food that the 

erican taxpayer has purchased from 
the American farmer, require them to 
levy their own taxes to finance their own 
Public works programs, and, Mr. Chair- 
Man, require them to levy their own 

es to pay for their own defense and 
the defense of the rest of the free 
World, and our mines and our industries 
will compete with the mines and indus- 
tries of any country in the entire free 
world. 

Until that is done, it is the duty and 
the obligation of this Congress to levy 
upon the foreign importer the cost of 

unequal burden that is levied upon 

the American producer, the American 

rer, and American industry, through 

an import tariff or an import duty, or 

at least, Mr. Chairman, an import quota. 

I sincerely hope this House will pass 
this resolution. I hope some good will 
come from it, but I know, as every Mem- 
ber on this House floor must know, that 
b Congress cannot shift its responsi- 
ility and that this problem cannot be 
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solved until Congress is willing to fulfill 
the obligation and duty reposed in it by 
the Constitution and protect these in- 
dustries as the Founding Fathers pro- 
vided they should be protected and, as 
we have learned by experience, they 
must be protected if the economy of 
this Nation and the strength of this Na- 
tion is to be preseryed. 


East, West Comparisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the 13th in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor of the New Orleans Times-Pic- 
ayune, who accompanied Vice President 
Nrxon on his recent trip to the Soviet 
Union: 

[From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pic- 
ayune, Aug. 21, 1959] 
East, WEST COMPARISONS—FINDS FRIENDLY 
SPIRITS, MATERIAL WELL-BEING 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
(Thirteenth of a series) 


WASHINGTON.—It would have been very 
easy to have had breakfast in Warsaw, lunch 
in Keflavik, and dinner in New Orleans the 
day we returned to the free world. 

Our TWA jet left Warsaw about 10 a.m., 
Polish time, was in Iceland about noon and 
in Washington about 4 p.m. An Eastern Air 
Lines turbojet was scheduled to take off from 
Washington at 6 p.m., Washington time, and 
to be in New Orleans before 8 pm., New 
Orleans time. 

Instead of making this connection, I stayed 
in Washington to get rest, to write a sum- 
mation for the Associated Press and to re- 
flect. 

What had we found in Russia, Siberia, and 
Poland that we did not expect to find? 

How were the lives of people in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, and War- 
saw different from the lives of people in New 
Orleans? < 

All members of our party, I believe, feel 
that we found a much more friendly spirit— 
outside Moscow—than we expected to find. 

On my own part, I found Russia's life 
much more capitalistic—outwardly—than I 
expected to find it. Although hotel em- 
ployees and guides, all employees of Intour- 
ist, the official travel agency run by the Goy- 
ernment, declined tips, I found none who 
refused the gift of an automatic pencil or of 
chewing gum. All seemed interested in 
earning rubles to buy things for their own 
use. 

For years after the revolution of 1918, I 
was told, Gum's—Moscow’'s largest store 
was closed. It had been operated as a capi- 
talistic venture for the profit of its owners. 
As I understand the situation, the Commu- 
nists closed this big store because it was a 
symbol of capitalism and because the people 
should be taught to obtain necessary goods 
by cooperative effort. The purchase of lux- 
ury goods was forbidden, 

Gum's (it's pronounced Gooms) is open 
again and its shelves are loaded with luxury 
goods. I won't vouch for the quality of 
these goods, but Russians are buying them. 
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Gum's is owned and operated by the state, 
but for all intents and purposes it seems to 
be run just like big department stores in the 
United States. 

As to dress, nowhere save in Warsaw were 
men and women as well clothed as are the 
men and Women in New Orleans. Even with 
Warsaw, I believe New Orleans has the edge. 

Physical facilities in no city which we 
visited can compare with physical facilities 
in New Orleans, Take the airports, for in- 
stance. There, at Moisant International 
Alrport, the passenger is told at what gate 
he should board his plane. At Moscow Air- 
port and the others we visited, there was 
just one gate, When that gate is opened 
you walk out on the big ramp and try to 
find a plane with a large number on its 
fuselage matching the plane number on 
your ticket, 

The large hotels which I saw have one 
entrance and exit. You can't walk in the 
Baronne Street entrance and go out at Uni- 
versity Place or in the Gravier Street en- 
trance and out the Common Street side. 
One member of our party expressed sus- 
picion that this single entrance-exit makes 
it easier for somebody to keep tabs on 
somebody. 

The Russian jets, as mentioned earlier, 
don't reverse their jetstream, as do modern 
American jets, to achieve braking. They 
release two parachutes from the tail section 
to serve as brakes. I believe the technical 
name is drobechutes. 

If there is a variety of food in Russia, I 
looked in the wrong places. It definitely is 
possible to get tired of borsch, caviar and 
vodka. Restaurants where we ate in Poland 
offered a greater variety. 

Aside from physical things, I found a 
pride on the part of Russian people in their 
workmanship and in their plants which I 
had been told I would not find. 

No man could have escorted a group of 
visitors through an industrial pant more 
proudly than a superintendent escorted us 
through the stamping mill at Novosibirsk. 

That was the day the party was split in 
several parts and several of our drivers got 
lost. The bus 1 was riding, fortunately, 
reached the main entrance to the plant. 
Standing on the steps there was what ap- 
peared to be an official reception committee. 
Vice-President Nixon, however, was not with 
our group. 

Austin Kiplinger, the Washington maga- 
zine and newsletter man, nattily dressed and 
wearing a hat, walked up to the reception 
committee. He and the rest of us were 
greeted warmly. Our inspection of the big 
plant was started, with hundreds of off-duty 
workmen following us. Halfway through 
the inspection we met Mr. Nixon, sur- 
rounded by a handful of followers. 

I suspect his driver took him to the wrong 
entrance. The plant superintendent who 
was showing us the works, I believe, thought 
Mr. Kiplinger was Mr. NIXON. 


A Constituent Writes About the National 
Science Foundation Summer Institute 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 


received a thoughtful letter from Kings- 
ley W. Wightman, of Oakland, Calif., 
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, who participated in a summer institute 
in Utah this year under the auspices of 
the National Science Foundation. This 
is a sincere and unsolicited endorsement 
of a Federal program. As such, I be- 
lieve it will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress, and under permission to 
extend my remarks, I include it in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Congressman JEFFERY COHELAN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sir: As a participant in the summer 
institute program of the National Science 
Foundation, I wish to report to you my 
impressions of this program. 

This summer I attended a science Institute 
for secondary schoolteachers at Brigham 
Young University in Utah. I firmly believe 
that this institute provided one of the finest 
programs in secondary science education any 
teacher could possibly have. My background 
in chemistry, physics, and geology has been 
vastly broadened and deepened by what I 
learned this summer, and I feel much more 
qualified to instruct my students now than 
I did before I attended the institute. 

I also feel that Brigham Young University 
ts particularly sulted for offering a program 
of this type because of its outstanding facili- 
ties, its excellent staff, and its comfortable 
living quarters. 

I sincerely believe that the summer in- 
stitute program of the National Science 
Foundation should be carried on indefinitely. 
In my opinion, it is one of the finest pieces 
of legislation for the improvement of educa- 
tion that has ever been enacted. 

Cordially yours, 
KINGSLEY W. WIGHTMAN. 


Rockefeller and Stassenism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, in a pre- 
vious insertion on page A6694 of the 
August 3 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I called 
attention to the fact that the type of 
thinking going on in the Rockefeller 
camp is not only contrary to the facts 
and the polls, but is countering the co- 
hesive forces of the Republican Party 
which have been steamrolling into action, 
and, moreover, have been more recently, 

some very difficult obstacles. 

I also stated that the type of public 
relations being produced by the Rocke- 
feller forces is a great disservice to the 
Governor. I do want to reiterate and 
reemphasize this fact by pointing out 
that the statements made by his aids, 
and subsequently by Rockefeller himself, 
smacked of Stassenism, or in other words, 
a pathetic attempt to initiate another 
“dump Nrxon campaign.” 


McGill and appeared in the August 24 
issue of the Washington Evening Star. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include at this point, 
the article by Mr. McGill: 

ROCKEFELLER’S DENIALS RAPPED—REPUDIATION 
or STATEMENTS ABOUT POLLS Is LINKED ro 
CONFERENCE WITH DEWEY 

(By Ralph McGill) 

Fiddling Bob Taylor, who once was Goy- 
ernor of Tennessee and later a U.S, Senator, 
was good at a hoedown or a verbal knock- 
down. 

He was a Democrat, and once, in cam- 
paigning in Republican east Tennessee where 
political factionalism was about to break 
the safety valve on the emotional boilers, 
he flung out, in his opponent’s hometown, 
the damming verse: 


“Oh, he wiggled in and he wiggled out 
And left the people all in doubt 
As to whether the varmint that made the 
track 
Was going out or coming back.“ 


The lines of this biting quatrain were hard- 
ly said before mountain pistols were out, 
but cooler heads prevailed and there was no 
bloodshed. 

It grieves me to say that I thought of this 
little doggerel on reading the political dis- 
patches from Albany, N.Y., in which Goy. 
Nelson Rockefeller issued categorical denial 
of statements attributed to him in one of 
those not-for-direct-quotation chats while 
he was in Puerto Rico at the national confer- 
ence of Governors. 

For a couple of weeks, without denial, 
statements had been attributed to the Gov- 
ernor as follows: 

1. He had set a November deadline for 
making a decision as to what he would do 
about becoming a candidate for the GOP 
nomination. 

2. He would make his decision on the basis 
of the public opinion polls at the time—the 
polls would be the controlling factor. 

In a press conference in Albany, follow- 
ing a weekend meeting with former Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, who seems to be master- 
minding the unofficial Rockefeller campaign, 
Mr. Rockefeller repudiated the attributions, 

They were, he said, not true. 

Now, Iam one who worries and bites nails 
about what seems to me to be too frequent 
lack of responsibility by a free press. But 
if the Governor will pardon me, I do not 
believe that the able, experienced newspa~ 
permen who covered the Puerto Rican con- 
ference could have been so far off base as 
to be slapped down with a complete denial. 
Governor Rockefeller is, I am sure, a charm- 
ing gentleman, but he looks even worse in 
denial than he did before. 

It was no secret that the statements about 
polls being a controlling factor was an un- 
wise one. It is not yet possible to take the 
pulse of the American people by polls and 
be confident of the right answer. The mood 
of the people changes with events. Polls 
are one reason why the campaign of Senator 
JOHN KENNEDY is not advancing, but stand- 
ing where it was some months ago. He has 
relied too much on too many polls in too 
many categories of age, occupation, etc. 

One readily can understand that Governor 
Dewey would be alarmed about any refer- 
ence to polis as the de factor. 
Polis selected him President of the United 
States in 1948. And a lot of newspapermen, 
in the cold gray dawn of the after, 
took an oath that as long as they thereafter 
lived they would go out and see for them- 
selves rather than depend on the statis- 
ticians. 

It was politically necessary for Governor 
Rockefeller somehow to manage to change 
the image of himself as having no capacity 
for decision until informed by the facilities 
of Madison Avenue poll takers. But the 
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method of it and the outright denial means 
simply that he is saying veteran political re- 
porters at Puerto Rico were utterly and com- 
pletely in error. He didn’t have the grace 
to say he may not have made himself clear. 

This, if the Governor will pardon me, is 
difficult to accept. It is especially so since 
he did not make up his mind to deny the 
attributed statements until he had taken a 
poll of Governor Dewey, one of the most 
pragmatic of political advisers, 

If the press at Puerto Rico was, indeed, 
entirely in error, there should have been an 
immediate correction on the day following 
their publication. The opinions attributed 
to the Governor assuredly should not have 
been allowed free circulation for 2 weeks to 
be, finally, denied after a conference with 
Governor Dewey. 

“Nelse,” as the public relations humanizers 
seem to be asking us to call Governor Rocke- 
feller, doesn’t look too good in this little 
controversy, The image of him is more fuzzy 
than before. 


Good To “Be Back Home” in Moscow 
After Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the ninth in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President Nrxon 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
Goop To “Be Back Home” IN Moscow ATTER 

SIBERIA—ROUGH LANDING FAILS To DAMPEN 

ENTHUSIASM 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Moscow —If anyone had told me 2 weeks 
ago that I'd ever be talking about it being 
great to “be back home” in Moscow, Id 
have told him he was off his rocker, 

After 4 days in Siberia, that’s the way most 
members of the party accompanying Vice 
President Richanůð M. Nixon were $ 

When we took of for Novosibirsk most of 
us kept our rooms in the Ukraina Hotel, 
Moscow. Aeroñot, the Russian airline, cut 
our baggage weight allowance, and we had 
to have some place to keep our gear. 

Our rough landing returning to Moscow 
failed to dampen the enthusiasm of members 
of our party about getting back to the 
Ukraina. It doesn’t compare with first-class 
hotels in New Orleans, but it’s a happy home 
compared with Hotel No. 2 in Novosibirsk and 
the Bolshoi Urals in Sverdlovak. 

At least you have your own shower, with 
hot water, at the Ukraina, 

LONG WAY TO GO 

The Russian people have no illusions about 
living standards in the United States being 
higher than those in the Soviet Union. Their 
master’s voice, that of Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
repeatedly tells them that the United States 
is ahead but that the U.S.S.R. is catching 
up—fast. In 7 years, he has said, the 
U.S.S.R. will be ahead. 

Just a few casual observations lead me 
to believe that Mr. is wrong—definitely. 
The U.S.S.R. has too to go. 

People in the United States have not just 
hundreds of things that people in the 
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U.S. SR. don't have, but literally thousands 
ot things 


A case in point is the telephone bock. 
No Russian city I visited had a telephone 
directory. If you didn't know the number of 
the person or company you wanted to call, 
you just didn’t call them. 

It took most of our group a couple of days 
to leurn how to work the eccentric dial 
telephones in the Hotel Ukraina. Then, 
when we moved to Siberia there were no 
telephones or telephones that didn't Work. 

ICEBREAKER “LENIN” 

Cameras sold as luxury goods in Russian 
stores apparently are not up to date. Work- 
men at the hydroelectric station we visited 
near Novosibirsk obviously had never seen a 
Polaroid camera before Walter Ridder, of the 
Ridder newspapers, took their pictures with 
Vice President Nixon and immediately deliv- 
ered prints to them. They were amazed. 

Reports that Russian women carry big bags 

use the stores have no paper in which 
to wrap their purchases are false; but the 
Paper used in the country is of inferior 
quality. 

On the basis of a layman's observation, 
it appeared to me that the Mississipp! Ship- 
Ping Co.'s liner, del Mar, launched soon after 
the end of World War II, is a more modern 
vessel than the pride of the Russian mari- 

Service, the icebreaker Lenin, which is 
about the del Mar's size. The del Mar cer- 
presents fewer fire hazards than the 
Lenin, with its heavy use of plywood, 
Comparison, of course, doesn’t apply 
to method of propulsion—inasmuch as the 
Russians say they are going to run the Lenin 
with atomic power. 


OUT OF REACH 


Thousands of things Americans accept as 
x y necessities rather than luxuries 
Pparently ars out of the reach of most Rus- 
The United States of America has 
many Wonderful things about which Russia 
pparentiy is yet to learn, 
ae all of Moscow, I saw not a single filling 
3 I did see a taxi driver take a can 
ie fuel from the trunk of his tax! and pour 
= contents into his gasoline tank, I also 
another taxi driver pumping up a flat 
$ With an old-fashioned hand pump. 
un Old hands“ in Moscow told me that gaso- 
© is obtainable at depots operated by the 
Sa ent and that the price is astro- 
mical. Russia unquestionably has made 
konnt progress in recent years and continues 
make progress. 
Eee on the basis of Mr. Khrushehev's 
5 le utterances, I believe that his country 
a great deal farther behind America than 
A nks. 
ever I go back to Russia, I'm going to 
ae to Mr. Khrushchev, or his successor or 
Pins, before I go and say: 
See in your next 5-year plan or 7- 
book Plan won't you include: A telephone 
Big with every telephone; a stopper for 
— Yashbesin: restaurants where the 
a t have to wait interminably for 
RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY 


Westbrook Pegler, who remained in Moscow 
longer We went to Siberia, told me that the 
8 he remained the more he was con- 
Meaney that the Russian bureaucracy is the 

pale inefficient in the world. 

5 another columnist, went 

3 ese guys run their mili 

Easblishment like they run the rest of tae 
usiness,” he said, “they couldn't lick Peru.“ 
stains embering the terrific fight the Rus- 
in ‘a made in World War II, when men wise 
— — Ussinn affairs were predicting that they 
d not stand up to the Nazis, I can't 
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go along with opinions which hold that the 
Soviet Union is weak. 

The Russians must be spending a large 
part of their budget for new weapons, Mr. 
Nixon mentioned 25 percent of national in- 
come. To the best of my knowledge his esti- 
mate was not challenged, 

Despite heavy military spending, Russia is 
Improving living standards. The tragedy is 
that most of the people seem to credit com- 
munism alone for their Improvement and to 
give no credit to their own industry. 

Russians. are reminded constantly of the 
people's suffering in the reigns of the Czars— 
just as Poles are reminded of the evils of 
autocratic regimes in that nation. 

What both Russians and Poles have to- 
day probably is better than the serfdom of 
earlier years; but what the people behind 
the Iron Curtain don't know is how well 
off they really would be if they enjoyed 
freedom, t 

They're moving: but I don't think they're 
moving fast enough to catch us. 

HOUSING DESPERATE 


The housing situation in Moscow seems 
more desperate than in other cities we 
visited. Scores of flats are under construc- 
tion, but the work seems slow. 

Esthetically, these buildings leave much 
to be desired. They have the disadvantage 
of looking like Harlem tenements, with the 
advantage of being placed with some open 
ground around them. 

Russians ving in other parts of the coun- 
try can’t move to Moscow, the Soviet show- 
case, unless the Government grants them a 
special permit, 

BRIDGE OVER SIBERIA 

Bridge players generally get together, no 
matter in what part of the warld they may 
be. 
It wasn’t long on this trip before Frank 
Holman of the New York Daily News, pro- 
duced two decks of cards and the game was 


on. 

Jinx Falkenburg, of television and News- 
day; Ruth Montgomery, of the Hearst head- 
line service; Alfred F. Mike“ Flynn, of Pan 
American World Airways, and I were the 
most avid devotees of the game. Occasional- 
ly, Alan L. Otten, of the Wall Street Journal, 
“cut m.“ 

Because she has long legs and is athletic, 
Jinx was designated to be first on the plane 
after every stop and to “grab” the four seats 
of the Aeroflot plane with a table. 

The teams of Falkenburg-Flynn and Mort- 
gomery-Healy played for the bridge cham- 
Plonship of Siberia at 40,000 feet over Europe 
and Asia, x 

We know it was for the championship, be- 
cause a Russlan kibitzer—who knew where 
every member of our party was every hour— 
seldom took his eyes off the game, but ob- 
viously didn't understand it. If he didn’t 
know bridge, nobody in Siberia did. 

Back in Moscow, as we planned to forsake 
the Aeroflot planes to travel to Poland in a 
Trans World Airlines 707-121 jet, an arrange- 
ment was made to save Jinx Falkenburg the 
run to the ramp every takeoff time. Ruth 
Montgomery saw her old friend, Charles 
Thomas, former Secretary of the Navy and 
now president of TWA, in & restaurant and 
made a deal with him. Either those seats 
with the table were going to be reserved for 
the bridge game or TWA was going to have 
some new hostesses. 

The match was seesaw for days, with first 
one team and then the other infront. After 
more than à score of rubbers were played, 
over a distance exceeding 12,000 miles, the 
Falkenburg-Flynn team was the winner by 
a bare 200 points. 
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Public Law 480 Through the Looking 


Glass 


J EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the August 20, 1959, issue of the 
Journal of Commerce concerning the re- 
cent extension of Public Law.480: 

OUR KIND OP PEOPLE 

“It really looks as though the 
are going to extend Public Sew dan coe 
again.” The Mad Hatter laid down his news- 
peper and stared fixedly over his bifocals at 

ce. 

“Is that good?” Alice asked. 

“Yes and no. I daresay the Americans 
think it's good. It means they can trade 
more of something they dont want and can't 
use for more of something else they don't 
want and can’t use. Sometimes I suppose 
it's better to have more of something else 
than more of just plain something.” 

“Stop. You're’ talking in circles again,” 
Alice said sharply. “What has all this non- 
2 got to do with public law—what was 

“Four eighty. Let me explain this: The 
Americans grow a lot more wheat than they 
can eat or sell; other things, too, but let's 
take wheat. The Government buys what 
they can’t use or get rid of. It’s been doing 
that for years. Now it has so much wheat 
and other crops there's hardly any place left 
to store it. Soon there'll be no room for 


Why don’t they stop growing 
so much wheat, then? Or people?“ 

“I knew I should have never broached this 
subject to a woman,” the Hatter said angrily. 
That's very complicated. I'm talking about 
Public Law 480. Under Public Law 480 the 
Government can dispose of some of this 
by . „ er 

“Dispose of it? Does that mean give it 
away?” 

“Well, no. They give some away, but they 
can’t give it all away. Like I said, it's very 
complicated. Some North American farmers 
still sell their wheat overseas. So do some 
other countries. But the American Govern- 
ment peys very high prices for the wheat it 
buys; It does that to keep prices up. So if it 
gave away all its wheat, prices would break 
because nobody is going to buy anything he 
can get for free. Then the farmers and other 
countries producing wheat would be very 
angry. They are angry anyway, of course.” 

“Then you mean they sell it?” 

“Well, yes, by which, of course, I mean 
no. Let's say the Americans sell! $100,000 
worth of wheat they don't want to Wa- 
maria: you remember Wamaria? Splendid 
little country. Well, the Wamarians either 
pay for it in metals or in $100,000 worth of 
their own currency, the wampa." 

“Oh, this Is beginning to sound very tire- 
some,” Alice said impatiently. “Then the 
Americans do sell it. What's so unusual 
about that? They can use the metals or go 
out and spend the wamps someplace else.” 

“Not so fast,” the Hatter sald, raising an 
admonishing finger. “Not everything is as 
simple as it looks, The Americans don't 
need or want Wamarian metals any more 
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than they want or need their own wheat. 
So far as the wampa is concerned, it isn't 
worth much anyplace outside of Wamaria; 


it isn't even worth much in Wamaria, Do, 


you follow?” 

Alice looked thoughtful. “It is beginning 
to sound interesting, now.” 

“Yes, and what happens is, instead of just 
being stuck with surplus wheat the Ameri- 
cans are now stuck with metals they don’t 
Want, with wampa or both. Sometimes, 
though, they'll use some of the wampa to 
build, say—a road in Wamaria. Then they'll 
loan or give the road to the Wamarlan Goy- 
ernment.” 

“That is very curious.“ Alice replied. “Now 
let me think. If they want to give Wa- 
maria wheat, why not give them that and 
forget the road? Or if they want to give 
them a road, why not build the road and 
forget the wheat? Why make it so compli- 
cated?” 

“You just don't know the North Ameri- 
cans, my dear. To know them is not only to 
sympathize with them but to like them. 
Whether they sell their wheat is of no im- 
portance to them. What ts important Is to 
get rid of it; and, in the process of getting 
rid of It to look like they're selling it. Re- 
member, appearances are very important in 
North America.” 


„Still, it still make some sense,” Alice said. 
“I suppose they put all those wampa aside 
for a rainy day; then when they need them 
they'll spend them.” 

The Mad Hatter laughed uproariously. 
“Indeed they won't. Yes, they accumulate 
them, just like they accumulate wheat. But 
the only way they got any wampas out of 
Wamaria was promising that they wouldn't 
spend them, except when and if the Wa- 
marian Government said it was OK, and 
that will probably be never.” 

Alice sighed again, smoothed down her 
dress and looked dreamily up into the trees 
that arched above the garden. “You know 
what, Hatter,” she said after a minute, “I 
think I'd like North Americans. They sound 
like our kind of people.” 


Home to Freedom: Some Conclusions 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the 14th in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, 
editor of the New Orleans Times-Pic- 
ayune, who accompanied Vice President 
Nrxon on his recent tour of the Soviet 
Union: 

Home to Freepom: Some Conciusions— 
More Goop THAN Bap WILL Come Frost 
THE KERUSHCHEV Visrr 

(By George W. Healy Jr.) 


Back home and, thank sd 
ee . 7 you, singing “God 


Among other things, it seems to me th 
most Americans—and I certainly was one 
them—have underestimated the economic 
growth of the Soviet Union, 

Prior to the revolution of 1917 the in- 
dustrial output of Russia was one-eighth of 
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the industrial output of the United States. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev told us that Russia’s 
industrial output in 1958 had risen to one- 
half of the U.S. industrial output. Our per- 
sonal observations indicate that he was not 
exaggerating—much. Observers better quali- 
fied than I to Judge industrial capacity have 
estimated that Russia's production is about 
one-third of that of the United States. 

“We are confident that the day is not.far 
off when our country will overtake our 
American partner In the peaceful economic 
competition,” said Mr. Khrushchev, “and 
then will at some point come alongside 
America, salute her with a signal and move 
on.“ 

Russia may catch the United States in 
industrial production, but I don't believe 
that the day when she will do it is not far 
off. 

Mr. Khrushchey, who impressed me as a 
cross between an old-line ward heeler and a 
Hoffa-type labor boss, unquestionably is 
cocky. As a consequence, I believe that he 
underestimates the U.S. capabilities. 

This brings up the matter of the exchange 
of visits between President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Khrushchey, 

We first heard of arrangements for this 
exchange while we were in Russia. Since 
the announcement came from the White 
House and from the Kremlin, some of our 
group expressed fear that Mr. Eisenhower 
had “pulled the rug out from under” Vice 
President Ricuarp M. Nixon. This was not 
the case. Discussions looking toward the 
exchange had been in progress for some time, 
and I am sure the Vice President was in- 
formed of these discussion just as the Presi- 
dent was kept informed of Mr. Nrxon’s activ- 
ities on the trip. 

The suggestion that the President had as- 
signed his brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
to make the trip to “take the play away 
from” Mr, Nrxon was published by some 
columnists before we left America. I believe 
there was no truth in this suggestion. Dr. 
Elsenhower made the trip for precisely the 
same reason several others of us made it. 
We were members of the President's Advisory 
Committee for the U.S, Exhibition in Mos- 
cow and, as such, were invited to become 
members of Mr. Nrixon’s official party. 

I might add that if Dr. Eisenhower took 
any play away from Mr. Nrxon, or attempted 
to take any play away from him, it happened 
while I was looking the other way. I’m sure 
it didn't happen. 

Should Mr. Khrushchey have been invited 
to come to the United States? 

Many Americans object to Mr. Kru- 
shehev's coming. A New Orleans pamphie- 
teer, Kent Courtney, contends that the com- 
ing visit “is the second biggest step for- 
ward for world communism since the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917—second only to the 
Soviet-United States alliance during World 
War II.“ 

In this connection, I believe it apropos to 
quote the conciusion of an editorial from the 
St. Louis Review, a Catholic publication: 

“Our perspective * * is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It is based on the fact that Saul 
would not have become Paul unless he’ had 
taken the trip to Damascus, 

“Obtuse as Nikita may be to the American 
way of life, he knows a great deal about in- 
dustry and sclence, mines and the military, 
competition and enterprise. All that we can 
show him will only enable him to make a 
comparison between communism and cap- 
Italem. Khrushchey does not need a com- 
parison—he necds a conversion. 

“In heaven's name let us hope that he 
sees our churches, our altars, our Christians, 
our spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
Let us hope that he sees an entirely new con- 
cept of man on his visit to our country. If 
we let this opportunity pass we may never 
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have another. Let's provide everything but 
the bolt of lightning that will knock him 
from his horse—and depend on God for 
that.” 

Personally, I think the prospect is that 
more good than bad will come from the 
Khrushchey visit. If, as Mr. Nrxon believes, 
the Russian chief has concluded that Amer- 
ica is weak he should have ample opoprtunity 
to see for himself that we are strong. 

Mr. Nrxow feels that it is better to talk with 
the Russians\than to fight with them. 

There can be no question that Mr. Kru- 
shchey preaches communism as superior to 
capitalism. He preached that sermon to 
us—at the opening of the U.S. exhibition. If 
he attempts to preach it again on his visit 
to the United States, I doubt that he will 
have any more conyersions than he obtained 
in Sokolniki Park—where there were no de- 
fections from the West to the East, 

As strong as is the desire of the Kremlin 
to spread communism throughout the 
world, I don't believe there ls any danger of 
America going Communist through any ac- 
tion by Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Kozloy, or any 
other Russian. If America goes Communist, 
it will be the fault or the doing of Ameri- 
cans, 

Our greatest weakness lies in ourselves 
in our failure to recognize that all the bless- 
ings which we have, which Russia does not 
have but which Russia seeks, stem from the 
freedom for which our forebears fought, 
freedom which we seldom appreciate 
enough. 

I am in agreement with my friend Frank 
Holeman, of the New York Daily News, 
quoted earlier in this series, when he says: 

“President Eisenhower was dead right 
when he said we can lose the struggle be- 
tween free enterprise and a managed econ- 
omy;—and thus lose our freedom— unless all 
groups in the United States begin to exer- 
cise a lot of self-discipline. 

“Worse than that, we can lose the eco- 
nomic and political hold lf we keep raising 
prices. We can become a second-class power 
while we're gally paying each other higher 
prices and wages unrelated to the real cost 
of production. In a few years, the Commu- 
nists will be flooding world markets at rock- 
bottom prices, or below. 

“As much as anything else, we need to 
reawaken our deep national pride, which 
seems to sleep between wars. Many Rus- 
sians have enthusiasm for their way of life, 
believe it or not. All over the country are 
signs ‘Work for the victory of communism.’ 
We need the same kind of enthusiasm or 
more, for freedom.” 

I agree also that it would be better to die 
in an all-out atomic war than to live the 
way most Russians do, in a police state. 


I've been there, and Im glad I'm back. 


Carey Letter and Lewis’ Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following very in- 
teresting and enlightening column by 
David Lawrence on the subject of cam- 
paign contributions in retrospect, which 
appeared in the August 24, 1959, edition 
of the Washington Evening Star: 


* 
1959 


Carry LETTER AND LEWIS’ Virws—Former CIO 
Crier QuoTeD on Qum Pro Quo FoR 
POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

(By David Lawrence) 


When the labor union bosses raise money 
to contribute to the campaigns of Members 
Of Congress, must those who are elected dis- 
regard their personal convictions on the 
merits of proposed laws and do the bidding 
Of the groups that furnished the funds? 

issue seems to have been projected by 
James B. Carey, one of the top leaders of 
the AFL-CIO, whose recent letter to Members 
Of Congress has caused a stir. He expresses 
Statitude to those who voted as labor wanted 
and wrote in bitter sarcasm to those who, 
having accepted campaign contributions 
from labor interests, voted against their 
Wishes on the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
8 Carey threatens reprisals at the ballot 
and apparently the labor unions will 
yitihola contributions next time from those 
= of Congress who refused to con- 
der a campaign contribution as a bribe. 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Carey's 
letters to Members of Congress, He should 
not be criticized as being alone in his view- 
Point. For what he has written is in line 
With CIO policy for years. Indeed, John L. 
Lewis, while active in the CIO, was charac- 
— cally frank about the meaning of a 

tribution from laboring men to the cam- 
* of candidates for office. 
vert, en the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
labor eine accepted big contributions from 
the unions for his 1936 campaign, said in 
the 1 of a strike in 1937, something that 
2 bor union leaders didn't like, Mr. Lewis 
A in 1 

ooves one who has supped at 
labor's table and who has been sheltered in 
8 house to curse with equal fervor and 
zartes when unt) both labor and its adver- 
embrace they become locked in deadly 
Bau a blography of Mr. Lewis written by 
G. P Pu and published in 1949 by 
interi tnam & Sons, the author tells of an 
otek with the labor leader during the 
regime, 1 as 

` wing Ate Mr. Lewis is quoted 
8 body says I want my pound of flesh, 
1936 Save Mr. Roosevelt $500,000 for his 
The Unt n, and I want quid pro quo. 
paid nited Mine Workers and the CIO have 
e eee on the barrel for every piece of 

£ tion that we have gotten. 

"We have the Wagner Act. The Wagner 
Whi 82 us many dollars in contributions 
5 th the United Mine Workers have made 


3 understanding of a quid pro quo for 


Spent ap 


lion dollars in the 1936 campaign. And you 
000 dint terested to know that the $500,- 
wus the t contribution wasn't my price, but 
and r oo eure named by the White House, 
get e given approximately 48 hours to 
85 t money. 
there was a quid o—the 
— for labor to organize. But there was 
ware than that. The sums we spent in 1936 
Made o> Only cash contributions that were 
8 to the Democratic Party, but also 
for omer expended in terms of salaries 
5 Organizers and other personnel who 
ba Tull time and electioneer- 
bin for Roosevelt. Radio time 
boards, handbills, literature, and all other 
Paraphernalia that are part and parcel of 
Da erocess of being elected President of the 
nited States didn’t come gratis.” 
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The same interview reveals that in 1938 
when the tensions between Mr. Lewis and 
Mr, Roosevelt had eased off somewhat and 
the Democratic President was trying in pri- 
mary contests to “purge” certain southern 
Democratic Senators who happened also to 
be antilabor, the United Mine Workers’ chief 
rendered a helping hand. Again Mr. Lewis 
is quoted in the Saul Alinsky book as fol- 
lows: 

“Where did the money come from that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt siphoned into those 
Southern States to try to bolster up the fight 
against the anti-New Deal Senators? Where 
did the money come from? 

“I'll tell you where it came from. Right 
here, from the coffers of the United Mine 
Workers of America. It came by request of 
the President of the United States through 
one of his trusted aids. You tell this to the 
President, and if he questions it, and I'm cer- 
tain that he will not, you may inform the 
President that I am perfectly willing to name 
names and sums, chapter, and verse, to 
satisfy any slight amnesia that there might 
be on this particular issue. 

“you ask me for gratitude in terms of an 
administration that we have literally poured 
our life’s blood into supporting. You wonder 
that I do not express the feeling that one 
should have for a great champion of labor. 
I say that labor’s champion has to a large 
extent here been a bought and paid for prop- 
osition. There is nothing we should be 
grateful for when we paid cash on the barrel- 
head at the price demanded for it.” 

So the philosophy of the money raisers 
in labor's ranks hasn't changed much in the 
20 years since John L. Lewis spoke. In the 
1958 congressional campaign when the labor 
unions boasted that a majority of the House 
of Representatives was elected through their 
help, the Federal records show a relatively 
small sum was contributed. Big amounts 
were, however, donated largely to State or- 

tions which do not come under the 
Federal laws requiring the reporting of con- 
tributions. It is estimated that labor raised 
approximately $10 million. Much of it was 
spent to uphold laws compelling workers 
to forgo their civil rights and join unions. 


Sverdlovsk, Off Limits to Most, Is 
Industry Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the eighth in the series of 
articles written by George W. Healy, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
who accompanied Vice President NIXON 
on his recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
SVERDLOVSK, Orr LIMTTS To Most, Is INDUSTRY 

CENTER—NIXON PARTY WARMLY RECEIVED BY 

PEOPLE 


(By George W. Healey, Jr.) 

SverpiovsK, Sreexta—This old city, where 
the last of the Romanoffs were killed, is off 
limits for tourists. 

Unless you obtain high level official permis- 
sion, Sverdlovsk is a closed city. The 
Intourist Agency has no office here. 

Just east of the Uran Mountains, in a nat- 
ural corridor which provides the easiest pass- 
age through those mountains, Sverdlovsk has 
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grown rapidly in recent years—from 140,000 
in 1926 to 775,000 in 1959. 

The explanation? Simple. Many indus- 
trial plants were moved here from combat 
zones west of the mountains in World War II. 
More plants have been bulit in Sverdlovsk 
since the war—gaining the city the designa- 
tion of “the Pittsburgh of Siberia.” 

Although Sverdlovsk is 880 miles west of 
Novosibirsk, the party of Vice President Ricu- 
ARD M. Nixon, in three Russian jets, made the 
flight in no time at all. The planes covered 
the journey in 2 hours and there is a 23-hour 
time difference between the two cities. Thus 
we arrived in Sverdlovsk at the same hour 
that we left Novosibirsk. 

Pero ves encountered a warm greeting—in 
cool weather, chilly enough 
trench coats. 7 ie a ag 

Unlike the low buildings of Novosibirsk, the 
buildings of Sverdloysk—more Russian than 
Siberian—achieve heights of six or seven 
stories, 

After Hotel No. 2 at Novosibirsk (and that's 
the only name we ever knew for that primi- 
tive establishment with eight in a room), the 
Bolshoi Urals Hotel in Sverdlovsk was a pal- 
ace, even if your room was on the third floor 
and the shower—with the first hot water in 
several days—in the basement, 

In front of the hotel is a beautiful plaza, 
complete with fountain. 

The last day we were in Sverdlovsk & large 
crowd gathered in the plaza to see the Nixon 
party board buses and automobiles for trans- 
portation to the airport. 

JUST POOR CAPITALIST 

Several of us wandered into the plaza and 
were surrounded immediately by curious 
Russians. One, knowing a few words of 
English, principally don't mention it,” start- 
ed a interrogation. A young woman, who 
explained that she was a teacher of Russian 
in a school in a nearby town, volunteered as 
interpreter. 

She translated several respectful questions 
and my answers before the man who started 
the interrogation asked her to put a very long 
question to me. I asked her what he was 
saying and she told me she preferred not to 
translate. The man continued to talk and 
I recognized something that sounded like 
“capitalistic aristocrat.” 

I told the teacher that I thought the man 
was inferring that I was a capitalistic 
aristocrat and that I'd appreciate her telling 
him that I was no such thing but just a 
poor capitalist trying to learn something 
about Russia, 

DRAWS LAUGH 

She translated what I said, and most of the 
men and women laughed loudly. 

Then the young woman explained to me 
that the man, who left when the laughing 
started, was attempting to start a political 
argument and that she did not desire to 
transiate under the circumstances. 

Jack Steele, Washington correspondent for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, told me he 
had a similar, more violent experience. A 
man attempted to start an argument with 
him aboard a public bus in Novosibirsk. A 
woman on the bus interceded, gave the man 
a verbal going over and stopped his talk by 
socking him on the jaw. 

Jack said he learned firsthand why Russian 
women won their recent track meet with 
American women. A 

They might do very well in the ring, too. 

STORE WELL STOCKED 


A visitor to Russia, I believe, expecting a 
goods, 


building, with wide stairways but no eleya- 
tors; and every department seemed well 
stocked. There was an abundance of luxury 
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goods (it seemed to me of doubtful quality), 
and people were buying. 

In the men’s department were all kinds 
of ties. None that I examined had any kind 
of label. And, strangely, I didn't see a single 
male shopper in the store who wore a tie. 
That may be the reason the cravat stock was 
so large. 

I asked a young Russian how its people 
seemed to have so much more money to 
spend than I “Take my case,” 
said he. “I have a salary of 2,000 rubles a 
month ($200). My mother, my father, and 
I live in one of the new apartments. We 
have two rooms, a bedroom and a parlor 
and a kitchen and bath. I sleep in the 

lor. Our rent is 80 rubles a month (38}. 
Naturally, I have money to spend for 
souvenirs.“ 

This in a country where small tomatoes 
sold for 6 rubles (60 cents) each in Moscow 
and for 4 rubles (40 cents) each in the re- 
mote city of Novosibirsk. Wool caps like 
the cossacks wore sold for 55 rubles ($5.50), 
but more modern attire was higher. Cheap- 
looking raincoats were priced at 500 rubles 
($50) . 

Editors of the western Siberia newspapers 
called on us at the Bolshol Urals Hotel 
and—of course—we treated them to vodka 
and caviar. 

Reciprocating, they invited those of us 
who didn't care to visit a powerplant to be 
their guests the following afternoon at a 
lakeside picnic. = 

When they called for us In a bus they 
drove past dozens of well populated, sandy 
beaches to a desolate spot on the lake— 
where the shore was all rocks. Crosby Noyes 
of the Washington Star and I attempted to 
swim. The sir was warm, but the water was 
like ice, We stayed in only a few minutes: 

None of the hosts, including a photograph- 
er who doubled as a comedian, could speak 
any English, Our only Russian words, were 
Gah (yes), nyet (no), zah meer (to peace), 


Spaseeba (thank you) and perhaps one or 


two others. 

The hosts had brought plenty of vodka, 
smoked salmon sandwiches and caviar; and 
the comedian-photographer put the empha- 
als on the vodka when he began serving. 

CUPS LEAK VODKA 

Either Russian paper cups are not up to 
the quality of American paper cups, or Rus- 
sian vodka is more potent than you think. 
As the comedian-photographer would pour 
a few ounces of vodka into a cup it would 
all filter through the cup's bottom before 
he could hand it to the guest for whom it 
was intended. 

After trying two cups, then three, then 
four—placed inside each other—our server 
finally found that seven cups, used as one, 
would hold a drink. } 

We never did learn why our hosts drove 
Us past those fine sandy beaches to the for- 
saken spot where we tried to swim. Maybe 
they didn't want their friends to know they 
were running around with Americans. 


Chet Holifield: A Man of Atomic Energy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 
' Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, big is- 
sues need big men. Control and develop- 
ment of atomic energy is a big issue. 


Our colleague, CHET HOLIFIELD, is a big 
man. 
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Conscientious, practical, hardworking, 
warmly friendly and a truly humble 
man, CHET HOLIFIELD is in many respects 
a Congressman’s Congressman. 

It is a pleasure to see the recognition 
given to our friend in the New York 
Times, August 24. Under a previous 
unanimous consent I include the text 
of the article entitled A Man of Atomic 
Energy, CHESTER EARL HOLIFIELD”: 

WASHINGTON, August 23.—At the age of 15 
CHESTER EARL HOLIFIELD traveled from Ar- 
kansas to California to seek his fortune. At 
the age of 19 he owned his own men’s cloth- 
ing business—so was never able to finish 
high school. Nor did he ever take a formal 
course in science. But today, at the age of 
56, CHET HOLIFIELD, as he is now called, prob- 
ably knows more about nuclear power, 
nuclear weapons and missiles than any other 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

As chairman of subcommittees of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, he is the driving force behind reports 
now coming off Government printing presses 
on the hazards of fallout from atomic tests 
and warfare, on the methods of disposing of 
nuclear waste materials, and on the probable 
effects of nuclear war. 

LITTLE TIME FOR PARTIES 


CHET Holm rarely goes to parties. He 
has given up golf and hunting and fishing. 

“My wife and my doctor reproach me for 
It.“ he says, but I have no time now.“ 

By day he devotes himself to fighting in 
Congress for more information on nuclear 
weapons and warfare, for Government sup- 
port of nuclear power, nuclear submarine 
and aircraft projects. 

And at night, until 11 or 12 most evenings, 
he studies. 

“Tt is a continuing challenge to keep on 
top of these subjects, not to mention other 
sidelines,” he says. 

Whether fighting for civilian-control of 
nuclear energy, for public power, against the 
Atomic Energy Commission or for public 
shelters against atomic attack, Mr. HOLIFIELD 
is mild in manner but sharp of tongue. 

He demanded the resignation of Lewis L. 
Strauss as Chairman of the AEC and criti- 
clzed his successor, John A. McCone, for what 
he called planning on a pitifully small scale. 

And a year ago he asserted that “there is 
at present no national plan for survival, and 
there is nothing I can see that will insure 
the survival of any major segment of our 
society in the event of an enemy attack.” 

STILL OWNS BUSINESS 


Mr. Howtrreto'’s forceful personality etood 
him well in the clothing business, which he 
still owns, at Norwalk, 12 miles from Los 
Angeles. The same year he went Into busl- 
ness he married the former Vernice Canecr. 
They have four daughters, all married, and 
elght grandchildren. 

Becoming interested in politics during the 
depression and the New Deal days, in 1936, 
Mr, Hormmo managed the successful cam- 
paign of, Jerry Voorhis, 2 Democrat, for the 
House of Representatives. And when the 
Voorhis district was split up to allow for 
increased population, Mr. HOLIFIELD was 
elected as a Democrat from the 19th District 
of California in 1942. He has represented it 
since. 

Representative HoLIFTELD'S interest in 
atomic energy was confirmed in July 1946 
by his appointment by President Truman 
to the Commission that went to Bikini in the 


South Pacific to see, as Mr. Horn puts 


it, “atomic fusion at work.” 

Three years later he was chairman of a 
subcommittee that recommended, against 
powerful contrary advice, that the United 
States go ahead with production of a hydro- 
gen bomb. In January 1950 President Tru- 
man agreed, and in the early fall of 1951 
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the United States exploded its first hydrogen 
bomb. 

“We beat the Russians by,9 months,” Mr. 
HOLIFTELD recalig proudly. 

But along with this sense of achievement 
came knowledge of the awful power of the 
bomb, of all the dangers and potentialities 
of nuclear power. 

“I felt I wanted the people to know,” he 
says, the truth about it, not just wild state- 
ments. I wanted the world to get behind the 
Iron Curtain, too. I have worked pretty 
hard at it. I guess it's a kind of conscience 
efort.” 


Judge Samuel A. Weiss Honored at 
Duquesne University Graduation Exer- 
cises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
a pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of Congress a singular incident involving 
a former Member of Congress, the Hon- 
orable Samuel A. Weiss, judge of the 
oh a Pleas Court of Allegheny Coun- 

y, Pa. 

Judge Weiss started his political 
career at the same time I did in 1934 as 
an elected member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Pennsylvania. 

From there he was sent to the U.S. 
Congress where he served with honor 
and distinction until he was called back 
home by a grateful constituency to be- 
come a judge of the courts of our great 
State. 

He has served long and well and the 
honor bestowed upon him by Duquesne 
University, his alma mater, attracts to 
the respect and affection in which he is 
held by all who have had the pleasure 
and privilege of knowing him over these 
many years. 

I submit for the Record a reprint from 
the Pittsburgh Legal Journal, a report on 
this citation given August 7, 1959: 

JUDGE SAMUEL A. Wertss Rrcrrvrs DOCTOR oF 
Laws Decree—Locan Jurist HONORED AT 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY GRADUATION ExER- 
CISES 
Duquesne University graduated 171 stu- 

dents, 62 with advanced degrees, at its sum- 

mer commencement exercises held today 

(Friday, August 7) on the campus of the 

school. 

The ceremonies marked the end of the 6- 
and 8-week summer sessions, and were held 
for the first time in the Mills Auditorium of 
Rockwell Hall. 

Honorary degrees were awarded the Honor- 
able Samuel A. Welss, Duquesne alumnus 
and judge of the Court of Common Plens of 
Allegheny County; Sidney V. Levine, presi- 
dent of Ad Press, Ltd., New York City; and 
Msgr. Robert B. Navin. S. T. D., president of 
St. John College of Cleveland. 

Judge Welss recelved the doctor of laws 
degree; Mr. Levine, doctor of commercial 
science; and Monsignor Navin, doctor of 
education. The Very Reverend Vernon F. 
Gallagher, C.5.Sp., chairman of the board, 
made the presentations. 

Monsignor Nevin delivered the commence- 
ment address, especially commending the 
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Class “because of the very great sacrifices 
made to complete your educations—many 
Working full time, and taking courses to fit 
Tourselves better for positions in life and for 
the service of others.” 

He also gave the graduates his views on 
Several controversial topics: “The world to- 
ay is confused and mixed up because it 

Des not recognize or will not t the 
eg This ignorance or rejection, he said, 

a “faulty application of the most basic 
Principles of the natural law.” = 
a Cited the much-discussed decision in 
11 Chatterly case, referring to the recent 
2 of the ban on the novel Lady Chat- 

lex Lover.“ where, he said “one man's 

om to advocate an idea,’ admittedly im- 
= » is upheld even though it is in direct 

Pposition ta the public good.” He sug- 
bested that this was a situation whare free- 

om had degenerated into license. 
the Navin concluded by attacking 

y advocated theory of custom- 
acgulated morality as evidenced in general) 

PProval a * and birth control. It is 

” he said, “that the very groups 
Which originally brought about restrictive 
2 tion on birth control Information now 
banning all such legislation. If It was 

Tang then, cauld it be right now? 
Ou are saved this confusion and mental 
Phy P because you have a definite philoso- 
8 guarantees you consistency and 
“You y in decision and action,” he added. 
able are in a position to do an immeasur- 
8 good in bringing the truth 
ute, unchan; truth. This 

4s the starting point.” pid 

aac two of whom are nuns, 
grad with honors. They are: 
Luetta Mae Camp, 903 Stuebenyille Avenue, 
Sn pee Ohio; and Sisters Mary An- 

— Cavalle, 8.8. J., and Grace Madeleine 
Wheen; 8.S. J. both of Mount St, Joseph, 

ng, W. Va, 
Maids than one-third of the graduating 
ates Pe nuns, the majority receiving bach- 
ucation degrees. 

Were preceded by mass, cele- 
CSSp, ot Reverend Edmund R. Supple, 
of St. 3 Duquesne, and sung by the Sisters 

The n from Wheeling. 

W. 
Weiss fain ch was presented to Judge 
CITATION: HON. SAMUEL ARTHUR WEISS 


- 
5 1 jurist, Congress- 
Allanthropist. sportsman, 
Seas, friend to as yes 
K See has becn a varled and rich career. 
foul td industry in the face of many dif- 
actions a carried you through college and law 
athiets With distinction. Meanwhile, your 
C ability kept pace with your scholar- 
P when you excelled as captain of the 
varsity baseball and football teams. 
eas or Career in law and politics has been 
Steady progress. The voters recog- 
2 in you a champion of thelr rights and 
Man of integrity when they elected you 
8 to the Pennsylvania Legislature, three 
Tada to the U.S. Congress, and twice as a 
i Be of the Court of Common Plons of Al- 
eb deny County. 
ity he of every race, creed, and national- 
es Je felt the warmth radiating from a 
ere and brotherly concern. It has em- 
braced hospitals, lodges, boys 
n, the military services, and religion. 
200 ecause your alma mater is grateful to 
Meter because she takes pride in you as a 
inguished citizen, I ask our Very Rev. 
th af the Board to confer upon you 
wit degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, 
k th all the rights and privileges theftunto 
8 and cause you to be invested with 
5 — hood u te to that degree. 
ery Rey. Henry J, McAnvury, C. S. Sp., 
“Acting President.“ 
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Legalizing the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, a prominent attorney 
of Washington, D.C., and former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
has been instrumental in promoting 
world peace through world law. He is 
to be commended for his efforts in this 


important field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address that 
Mr. Rhyne delivered to the Junior Bar 
Conference on “Legalizing the World”: 

L&GALIZING THE WORLD 


(Address by Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, 
D.C., former president of the American Bar 
Association, former chairman of the 
Junior Bar Conference, before Junior Bar 
Conference, Hotel Fontainebleau, Bal Har- 
bour, Fla., Aug. 23, 1959) 

Twenty-one years ago I attended my first 
Junior Bar Conference convention. The 
great men of the day were Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt and John J. Parker. What a thrill 
it was to see and hear them in action. The 
great idea they were urging was moderniza- 
tion of courts and legal procedures—judicial 
administration improvement. They called 
for traffic laws and courts adapted to auto- 
mobiles, rather than the horse and buggy, 
They urged our dedication as lawyers to a 
program of service to the public as well as 
to our clients. 

At their urging the Junior Bar Confer- 
ence assumed major tasks in bringing this 
judicial administration improvement idea to 
reality. Junior Bar Conference members col- 
lected the facts State by State on courts and 
court procedures. And upon these facts 
Vanderbilt and Parker bullit thelr reform 
programs. 

“Old men for wisdom, young men for ac- 
tion" were the Junior Bar Conference watch- 
words. Since that time the “wisdom” of 
Vanderbilt and Parker and the “action” of 
Junior Bar Conference have brought about 
tremendous advances in judicial reforms, In 
the traffic Meld alane most of the evils then 
rempant are either gone or going. A Junior 
Bar Conference national chairman—Jim 
Economos—has. devoted his life to ramrod- 
ding this program. And while his halr is 
graying and his middle rotund, his zeal has 
never once slackened. nor has his Identifica- 
tion with Junior Bar Conference—even today 
he Is “credited” in the minds of most lawyers 
as a Junior Bar Conference representative. 

At my first Junior Bar Conference meeting 
I never for one moment envisioned appear- 
ing before you someday as an old man to 
keck to harness your energies for yet another 
great public service crusade. Yet here I 
am—asking you to help legalize, and thus 
stabilize and bring order into, the relations 
between the peoples and nations of the 
world; to help achieve world peace through 
application of law. legal procedures and the 
courts to transnational relations of nations 
and individuals, 

Under the ceaseless prodding and the in- 
spired leadership of Vanderbilt and Parker 
these past years have witnessed great pro- 
gress in modernizing judicial administra- 
tion and legal procedures. Yet were they 
alive today they would be the frst to say 
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For while their 
ee Sipe have been slow in 
e cks many, the idea is im- 
planted so firmly that it will never die out. 
5 8 and modern legal procedures 
ve some places. 
aug =a universal, p They will eventu: 
anderblit and Parker planted th 
idon deeply in the minds of the real prs 
well as in the minds of lawyers, This pub- 
lic awareness and the resulting public opin- 
fon pressures are largely responsible for 
bringing about the improvements which 
have been achleved. The formula for suc- 
cess has been to spread the idea lawyer to 
lawyer to public and public to politician so 
as to bring about essential governmental 
action. That lesson I would now apply to a 
program to modernize international law and 
the international courts so that they can 
replace weapons as the decision mechanism 
in resolving international disputes. 

World law is in its infancy. Men do not 
yet fully accept the idea that the rule of 
Jaw can achieye and maintain order and 
stability internationally. 

But the idea is better known and more 
widely accepted today by more people 
throughout the world than ever before. We 
are in some respects where Vanderbilt and 
Parker were 21 years ago. I earnestly hope 
it will not take 21 years to make this idea 
come of age. We probably do not have that 
much time before the arms race explodes 
into world holocaust. Events press hard for 
action in our quick-moving era, But in this 
pressurized context no idea holds greater 
potential for a peaceful world than that of 
creating legal rules based upon the im- 
mortal principles of the rule of law to gov- 
ern transnational relations. 

To make world law come of age we must 
convince men everywhere that law will do 
the job internationally that diplomacy, 
arms, agreements and treaties have been 
unable to do—at least they have not done it 
up to now. To convince men, we must prove 
to them by facts and sound logic that lw 
can supply principles which will provide 
standards to gulde the relationships of men 
and nations transnationally. We must per- 
suade men and nations to choose to operate 
internationally under these standards rather 
than upon the present operational basis of 
cepacity for mutual annihilation, 

In the past we have made a mistake in 
our struggle for peace by going at the matter 
negatively. We have concentrated on getting 
rid of war, getting rid of tension and getting 
rid of armament. 

But you cannot get rid of war, tension and 
armament and leave a vacuum. We will 
get rid of them only to the extent that we 
put something else in their places. What 
is that something? Im the human story it 
has always been the rule of law in every 
clyllized nation. 

The concept of a rule of law as a step 
toward peace provides a positive idea around 
which we can rally the imaginations and 
hopes of people everywhere. Law is some- 
thing everyone understands and 
everybody respects. Law is a concept that 
has not been spoiled by verbal distortion as 
have such words as “peace” and democ- 
racy." Law is everywhere known to be the 
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familiar, the normal indeed the only—al- 
ternative to force in organized soclety. 

What can the Junior Bar Conference do? 
I propose that the Junior Bar Conference do 
two things: (1) set up task forces to con- 
tact young lawyers in every nation on earth 
to find out how these young lawyers of other 
lands think this job can be done and how 
we can work with them to legalize the 
world; (2) help collect the facts and ex- 
perience upon which a world law system can 
be erected just as we collected the facts and 
experience for Vanderbilt and Parker on 
courts and legal procedures, 

The job I ask you to do cannot be done in 
a year or a decade. It is one for continuous 
effort over the years just as in the case of 
court and legal reform. We strive for perfect 
justice always, yet we never quite achieve it. 
So on world law we must work and strive 
knowing full well that perfection is not 
achievable. But a world ruled by imperfect 
law is so much better than a world ruled by 
armed might that a choice is not hard to 
make. And the people will make that choice 
once the lawyers convince themselves, and 
then the people, that law is the answer. 

The new uncharted, unexplored frontier 
of today is not in science despite the miracu- 
lous accomplishments and the potentials 
there. The real unexplored frontier of our 
day is the creation of the legal rules under 
which nations live together on this earth— 
each sharing its riches in peace in a world 
shrunken by fast transportation and com- 
munications; peace not on a community, 
State or national basis, but peace on a world- 
wide basis, 

-Littie by little we are realizing that our 
own hopes and destinies are irrevocably 
linked to the hopes and destinies of our fel- 
low men at home and abroad. To live in 
peaee is beyond question the greatest cur- 
rent desire of all peoples. The cry of “Peace 
unto you" is and has been the most wel- 
come cry to the ears of man from before the 
days of Christ until now—as witness Vice 
President Nrxon’s outstandingly successful 
trip to Russia, 

The expanding horizons of the world 
promise fabulous rewards to those who are 
bold enough to brave the unknown. And 
make no mistake about it, our greatest un- 
known is still in the area of procedures, rules, 
and other machinery under ‘which humans 
can get along together peacefully. Again, I 
recall to your minds that a study of civiliza- 
tlon's development reveals beyond question 
that the rule of law is the best idea man has 
ever developed for this purpose. Our job 
is to give legal form and expression to this 
great idea as applied to the needs of the new 
world of today. The principles of the law 
can be used to map the way out on this new 
frontier so that man may harness modern 
technology for his benefit rather than have 
it used for his death. Under the rule of law 
we can live together rather than die to- 
gether as we most certainly will if the rule 
of force continues to control the fate of 
humanity. 

No one really knows as yet how to make 
law prevail throughout the world but we of 
our generation must be the first to attempt 
this task. 

We can begin our exploration of the un- 
o awareness 

waste of war consti- 
tute the blackest pages in the history of man 


I a asking you to take part in a m 
ment that is now already successfully kag 
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way. The march toward a world ruled by 
law is making electrifying progress on four 
fronts: 

(1) Within the organized bar; 

(2) Within the executive and legislative 
branches; 

(3) Within university law schools and re- 
search centers; 

(4) Within public opinion, 

Through contacts with lawyers in 74 na- 
tions we have acquainted them with what 
the American Bar Association is doing and 
hopes to do in this field and have asked for 
their cooperation and assistance. Without 
exception the lawyers of the world have wel- 
comed this movement and many of these 
lawyers of other lands are already working 
with us on plans to bring the movement to 
fruition. Tomorrow we will present a re- 
port for the committee on world peace 
through law to the house of delegates out- 
lining the work and developments during 
the past year. We will outline the conti- 
nental conferences, the world conference of 
lawyers, and a specified agenda for such con- 
ferences, which we recommend to capitalize 
upon lawyer interest and activity through- 
out the world. We also set forth the con- 
crete steps we recommend to bring trans- 
national relations under the rule of law. 

On the executive front the President, the 
Vice President, the late Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles, and the Attorney General of the 
United States have all within the past year 
made strong statements supporting the rule 
of law internationally. Such concerted ac- 
tion by four such national leaders is in it- 
self almost unique. In the Congress, by reso- 
lutions, speeches and other activity its Mem- 
bers have more and more demonstrated their 
interest and support for the rule of law in 
world affairs. And a mere glance at the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD indicates that this 
Interest in accelerating on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. Governors, mayors, State attorneys 
general and other State and local officials 
have also expressed their interest and sup- 
port. 

On the research or university level the 
creation of the Duke World Rule of Law 
Center with Arthur Larson as its head, and 
work of great Importance now being done at 
Harvard, Chicago, Northwestern, Cornell, 
Southern Methodist, Miami, and numerous 
other universities all over the world, are spot- 
lighting this subject as never before. 

Never before has so much effort and money 
been expended just to collect the materials 
in which international law may be found. 
And finding the law in this fleld—just as in 
other legal fields—is one of the big undone 
jobs we must accomplish. There is a lot of 
International law—there are many rules that 
apply internationally—but digging them out 
can never be done without the basic legal 
materials. You as young lawyers constantly 
find the law for your seniors in many fields 
of domestic law. You could not perform that 
task at all if the essential books, opinions, 
etc., were not available. Making interna- 
tional law available is a big task that uni- 
versities and researchers can perform and are 
performing. And due in part to the rise in 
general university interest—and lawyer in- 
terest—one finds that law students are more 
interested in taking courses in international 
jaw. This too is a most essential develop- 
ment. In the past this subject has been 
looked upon as a mysterious field chiefly of 
interest to a few professors. Now the shrink- 
ing of the world in the jet age has thrown 
nations and people together and suddenly 
lawyers, law students and others realize that 
‘we must have rules to regulate these ever- 
closer and ever-accelerating contacts. 

President Eisenhower’s comment recently 
on the research scientists who produced 
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satellites and split the atom and the re- 
searchers in medicine who produced the 
pollo vaccine, that “the apparently vislon- 
ary researcher is likely to produce unex- 
pectediy practical results,” applies equally 
to legal researchers and workers in the in- 
ternational law field. Their work is being 
put to more and more practical use daily. 
Here, as in the case of all great ideas, the 
idea of a world ruled by law is often labeled 
impractical and idealistic. In addition to 
the President's answer, I recall to your 
minds that our Government under our Con- 
stitution was so labeled 170 years ago both 
at home and abroad; yet it has worked prac- 
tically and Ideally to give man more effective 
protection of individual rights, more wide- 
spread justice, more equality under law, 
more evenly distributed economic oppor- 
tunity, more security In person and prop- 
erty and greater personal freedom than any 
governmental system ever developed in all 
the history of mankind. The framers of our 
Constitution included lawyers of the kind 
that we sorely need now in the international 
field, lawyers who have, in the words of the 
late “Bull” Warren, of Harvard, “ideals and 
a realistic approach to the task of imple- 
menting the ideals as a practical matter.” 

In the area of public opinion, we find that 
governmental leaders of the world, when the 
potentials of world law are explained to 
them, are beginning more and more to ex- 
press views in accord with those of President 
Eisenhower on this subject. Prime Minister 
Nehru, Chancellor Adenauer, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker, and many others have spoken 
out in support of Increased reliance upon the 
rule of law in world affairs. Great lay lead- 
ers of our country and the world like Henry 
Luce, Erwin Canham, religious leaders like 
Cardinal Cushing and Bishop Pike, to name 
only a few, have constantly and strongly 
urged that the rule of law is an answer to 
the problem of world peace. In the news ~ 
media field several hundred editorials and 
news commentaries have expressed favorable 
views upon this subject. And “Law Day, 
U.S.A.” has given great nationwide recogni- 
tion and impetus to this development. 

We of the legal profession are concentrat- 
ing on building the necessary legal founda- 
tion and framework for the world. More and 
more people are realizing that if you are 
ever going to have a world ruled by law that 
foundation and framework must come first. 
Talk about disarmament and enforcement is 
really looking to the ultimate rather than 
to the first essentials. Disarmament and 
enforcement will follow if we get the neces- 
sary law and the needed judicial machinery. 
Summit discussions and meetings of leaders 
of nations may end tensions but they do not 
erect this legal framework which experience 
within nations proves we must haye to 
achieve lasting order and stability. 

So In asking you to Join and aid this moye- 
ment I am asking you to support an idea 
many are already pushing with all their 
capacity. The Idea ts on its way but it needs 
all the help it can get from all who sincerely 
desire a peaceful world. I am sure you have 
such 4 desire. I am sure also that no group 
can do more in translating that desire into 
reality once you focus upon the problem, ac- 
quire the knowhow and develop a program 
for action. You can perform no greater pub- 
lic service. No greater challenge exists for 
you as lawyers. 

Let us march together again on this new 
crusade for the benefit of the public good as 
we have marched so successfully on court 
and legal reform. Let us see to it that ours is 
an age of unlimited progress rather than un- 
limited destruction. Only through making 


it the age of the law can this goal be 
achieved. 


1959 
Sad Poles Wave Goodby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


or LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the 12th in the series of articles 
written by George W. Healy, editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, who 
accompanied Vice President Nrxon on 

recent trip to the Soviet Union: 
[From the Times-Picayune, Aug. 20, 1959} 
Sap Potrs Wave Gooony—KrrcHen CABINET 
Born Hicu mv 500-M.P-H. Jer 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
VIK, Icrtann.—Leaving Warsaw was 
not as pleasant as entering Warsaw. 

Like the day we arrived, there were thou- 
Sands of men and women and children on the 
Streets the day we left, Many of them waved 
and shouted to us. Some of them, the older 
Ones, wiped their eyes as they waved goodbye. 

Although its people are reputed to have 
more freedom than is enjoyed by the people 
of any other satellite of the Soviet Union, 
the Poles in Warsaw—I .believe—know that 
— hundreds of thousands of relatives in 
an dee States enjoy greater freedom than 

ey. 
1 eg haps as they waved to us the day we 

t many of them would have like to some 
With us. 

One of. the most competent, and. most 
understanding eee riding our 
a Plane was Frank Holeman of the New 

rk Dally News. It was Frank, a very tall 
ae man, who back in 1950 took a tuxedo 
N him on a quick assignment to Korea. 
oy, when the assignment turned out 
diane the coverage of a war, the tuxedo 

't see much service, However, when 
returned to Washington—having worn 

he aul the clothes, save the tuxedo, which 
had taken with him—the tuxedo served 
Tona in good stead. He found moths had 
W ted on clothes which he had left in 
tall 80 he wore the tuxedo until his 

Pn could fit him with new business suits. 
a ank description of the scene of our 

sort from Warsaw bears repeating. 
peo ee waved goodby to a lot of friendly 
$5 Ple in Warsaw this morning on the way 
he the airport with Vice President Nixon,” 
8 They laughed and clapped, and 
fe on bunches of carnations and 

OU. Here and there along the way, 
antes you'd see a man or a woman wave, 

©, then suddenly turn sad. There 
whot really something pathetic about the 
tence: episode. In 12 hours with our big jet 
Worl, aie planes, we would be in a different 
stir oe free world. The poor Poles would 
whi right there in the Communist world, 

hich ‘many obviously detést. 

5 We learned a lot of new things about that 
ee nist world in our 2 weeks with 
Fo ON, It may not sound Ilke a long time to 

u, but 2 weeks behind the Iron Curtain 

1 e a Utetime.“ 
fires Seemed, indeed, a long time since we had 
x athed freely—conscious of the protection 

the American flag on American soil. 
ee other legs of our journey, Vice 
K ident Nixon rode the leg from Warsaw to 

efavix aboard the TWA 707-121 jet plane. 
Nixon and other members of his official 
Party continued to ride the Military Air 
10 neport Service jet transport which fol- 
wed us into every airport. 
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About the time we were over Denmark the 
Vice President held a conference and or- 
ganized anewclub. All the men and women 
who flew with him to Russia, to Stberia and 
to Poland were initiated as members of “The 
Vice President’s Kitchen Cabinet,” an or- 
ganization reminiscent of Mr. Nrxon’s debate 
with Nikita S. Khrushchey In the kitchen of 
the model home at the U.S. exhibition in 
Moscow. 

Although we were fiying high above the 
clouds the news conference conducted by 
Mr. Nixon for almost 2 hours was as effective 
as any I ever attended. Certainly the British 
and Canadian and American correspondents 
who heard the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill at the Citadel in Quebec were no 
more attentive than the homing newsmen 
questioning and hearing the Vice President 
as they moved toward the new world at ap- 
proximately 500 miles per hour, 

The scene at the airport before we took 
off from Warsaw was impressive, There was 
a large band, and the Polish Army was rep- 
resented by one of its crack drill teams. 

John Charles Daly, the electronic news- 
man, gave his colleagues justification for 
loud laughter when, walking preoccupied 
across a ramp, he got in front of the drill 
team. When he realized that the drill team 
was about to run him down he had to break 
into a run. 

Dr. Oskar Lange, vice president of the 
Polish council of state, was the last official 
of an Iron Curtain country who spoke to us. 

To me, Dr. Lange's words had a ring of 
sincerity when he said, “In our opinion your 
visit has been a practical manifestation af 
that peaceful coexistence which we here in 
Poland so ardently desire and of the princi- 
ples which we apply in our policy.” 

Observing how much the Poles love their 
families, their homes, their animals, and 
their flowers—it is difficult to consider them 
potential enemies of any peace-loving coun- 
try. Whether the Kremlin has convinced 
many of them that the United States is not 
a peace-loving country, of course, is un- 
determined. 

Their attitudes toward the Nixon party 
indicated to me that the Kremlin has not 
succeeded in this regard. 

If I were called on to choose tomorrow be- 
tween making a return visit to Moscow. to 
Leningrad or to Warsaw, I would choose War- 
saw without hesitation. 

The flowers in the boxes which decorate 
Warsaw's every light standard are as beauti- 
ful as any I have ever seen. Its men are 
as courteous as true southern gentlemen, 
Its women are charming and gracious, 

It might have been good H some of those 
Poles who waved could have come along 
with us. 


Red China Should Not Be Admitted to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I considered it a privilege to 
vote for the resolution that rejects any 
and all proposals that Red China be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 

Red China is an outlaw nation. She 
poured her Red troops into Korea and 
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by this barbaric aggression plunged the 
free world into a bloody war that cost 
tens of thousands of young men their 
lives. Although that war long since 
ended, Red China still holds many 
American prisoners. 

It is unthinkable that Red China now 
should be permitted to crash the gates 
and gain admission to the United Na- 
tions. with whose efforts for world peace 
China repeatedly has manifest she has 
no sympathy. 

Some argue that if Red China is ad- 
mitted to the U.N. she might reform. 
To this, I reply let Red China reform 
first and prove by her actions that she 
is worthy of membership in the U.N. 

It would be a display of weakness on 
America’s part for the Congress of the 
United States to go on record as favor- 
ing admission of Red China, after all 
her outlawry, into the U.N. I was proud 
to vote for the resolution keeping the 
United Nation's membership doors 
closed to Red China. In that vote I am 
certain I expressed the almost unani- 
mous sentiment of the constituents 
whom I have the honor to represent 
in Congress. 


Tribute to Delegate Burns of Hawaii 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in paying 
this well-deserved tribute to a great 
American, John A. Burns of Hawaii, who 
leaves us shortly to return to the shores 
of his beloved homeland. 

In the relatively short time that Mr. 
Burns served in this body, he carved for 
himself a prominent place in the history 
of our Nation. Two new stars have been 
added to our flag—two new States—and 
almost a million residents of Alaska and 
Hawaii have been granted first-class citi- 
zenship since John Burns arrived in 
Washington only a few years ago. 
Despite one-sided odds against him in 
the fight for Alaskan statehood and then 
for Hawaiian statehood, John Burns— 
more than any other single person—was 
the leading architect of the two state- 
hood victories. 

By his tireless efforts, persuasiveness, 
and sincerity of purpose, John Burns 
won the respect and support of his fel- 
low Members of the House. Enactment 
of the statehood bills was a joint victory 
in which all Americans shared. 

John Burns has served the people of 
Hawaii ably and conscientiously as their 
last Delegate. Those of us who value his 
friendship will truly miss him in the dif- 
ficult times ahead. We greet the first 
Congressman from the State of Hawaii, 
DantzL Inouye, of whom John has 
spoken of so highly. I trust that in the 
not too distant future, John Burns will 
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return to Washington to continue his 
outstanding record of service to his State 
and Nation. Until then, John, we wish 
you good luck and Godspeed. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 158 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL: 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Madisonville (Ky.) Messenger of October 
13, 1958, entitled “Menace of Salt in the 
River Green”: 

MENACE ov BALT IN THE River GREEN 

(From the McLean County News) 

There’s another problem to be concerned 
about on our Green River. 

That's the serious problem of contamina- 
tion from oil wells in Green County. 

This situation came to light this week in 
three different stories on the new oll pool 
near Greensburg. The pool there differs 
from most in Kentucky in that the oil lies 
under a big quantity of salt water. In pro- 
ducing the oll, this salt water is pumped to 
the top of the ground. It is estimated that 
20 barrels of salt water is pumped out for 
every barrel of ol. This salt is finding its 
way into Green River and contaminating the 
river in that area. In some places the water 
is several times as salty as ocean water. 

This new contamination can have several 
serious results. It can hamper operation of 
any industrial plants that use river water in 
processing. This has already happened to 
the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.'s. gas 
stripping plant at Gabe. Wednesday reports 
came that there was damage to the Ken- 
tucky Utilities plant at Green River. 

The threat of such contamination will cer- 
tainly be a drawback to obtaining any sub- 
stantial new industry in this area that would 
depend on river water. 

Another bad effect would be on wildlife, 
such as fish and ducks, which might be 
killed or driven away. Upriver farmers who 
use creeks for water supply have been forced 
to sell thelr livestock, 

Perhaps the most direct threat is to our 
city water supplies. Livermore and Calhoun 
depend entirely on the river for their water 
supply and a considerable number of farm- 
ers in the county also depend upon water 
Purchased {rom the city systems in dry 
periods, 

Apparently, at this stage there is not much 
we here in McLean county can do about the 
problem. This is another occasion on which 
we must depend on our state agencies to 
Protect our interests. We think they are 
alert to the situation and will find some 
remedy. 

Meanwhile we should keep a close watch 
on the situation and support our city gov- 
ernments in any action necessary to safe- 
«rhe Kentucky v 

e Kentu Water Pollution Control 
Commission has given the oll operators 
30 days in which to halt the pollution of the 
streams. We hope the commission will be 
successful in Its efforts, 

However, at the rate the pollution is in- 
crensing, 30 days may be too late to avoid 
serlous damage. 
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History of Benedictines in Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled 
“Historical Review of the Benedictines 
in Cleveland,” which appeared in the 
Slovak News of August 13, 1959: } 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE BENEDICTINES IN 

CLEVELAND 


Archbishop Joseph Schrembs, D.D., invited 
the Slovak Benedictines at St. Procopius 
Abbey in Lisle, II., to establish a foundation 
in Cleveland. Assigned to St. Andrew's 
parish at East 51st Street and Superior Ave- 
nue, the first Benedictine, Rev. Stanislaus 
Gmuca, O.S.B., arrived on February 2, 1922, 
while Rev. Gregory Vaniscak, O.S.B., the 
founder, remained at St. Michael's Church 
in Chicago until he was elected conventual 
prior of the independent priory that was 
established at 10510 Buckeye Road on Sep- 
tember 1, 1929. Meanwhile, Rey, George 
Luba, O.S.B., had organized Benedictine High 
School, which first opened its doors at St. 
Andrew’s parish on September 8, 1927. The 
high school, too, was transferred to the new 
site at East 105th and Buckeye Road for the 
fall term in 1929. 

Abbot Stanislaus Gmuca, O.S.B., was 
elected as the first abbot of St. Andrew's Ab- 
bey on August 8, 1934, and remained in office 
until his resignation in 1946. Abbot Theo- 
dore Kojis, O. S. B., was elected to office on 
June 20, 1946. During Abbot Stanislaus’ 
term of office the new Benedictine High 
School at 2900 East Boulevard was built in 
the spring and summer of. 1940. The new 
abbey bullding was completed in 1952 when 
Abbot Theodore was host to Archbishop 
Edward F. Hoban, D.D., and Abbot Primate 
Bernard Kaelin, of Rome, who solemnly 
blessed the new abbey and an extension of 
the high school buildings. 

Benedictine High School is staffed chiefiy 
by members of the abbey, but approximately 
14 lay teachers are employed in the 
teaching of a thousand boys each year. In 
addition to winning its share of scholastic, 
scientific, and journalistic honors, Bene- 
5 High School has won renown in all 
major sports during the past dozen years. 
The Bengals won city championships in 
football, basketball, baseball, golf, and bowl- 
ing in a decade of athletic glory seldom 
qualed in Cleveland Interscholastic com- 
petition. In 1957 the Benedictine gridiron 
team won the State football championship, 
an achievement that was the crowning point 
of & long, uphill struggle to the Bengals“ 
greatest triumph in 30 years of competi- 
tion against the best high school teams in 
Ohio, 

Behind the scenes of Benedletine's rise to 
fame and glory, the monks of St. Benedict 
live thelr daily lives according to the holy 
rule of the patriarch of western monasticism 
in which the motto Pray and work“ (“Ora 
et labora”) is perhaps the predominating 
feature, Thus, the priests and Brothers work 
in the advancement of religion and educa- 
tion not only here in Cleveland but else- 
where. Besides administering Benedictine 
High School, St. Benedict's parish in Cleve- 
land, priests of the abbey are engaged in 
parochial work in Chicago, East St. Louis, 
III., and Superior, Wis, Chaplains are as- 
signed at the Benedictine Sisters’ Convent in 
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Tinley Park, III. and in the Jednota Home in 
Middletown, Pa. ‘ 

For a quarter of a century several priests 
(notably the Very Reverend Gregory Vani- 
scak, Rey. Paschal Kavulle and Rey. George 
Luba) were editors of the Ave Maria, a re- 
ligious monthly publication in the Slovak 
language, which has a nationwide circula- 
tion of 5,000 readers. Moreover, the official 
headquarters of the Slovak News, a semi- 
monthly newspaper (a weekly until July 1, 
1957), for the past 10 years has been in the 
old abbey building. The editors of both 
the Slovak and English sections of the paper 
have been members of the Benedictine High 
School faculty these years. Moreover, Rev. 
George Luba, O.S.B. (who succeeded Rev. 
Ivan Kramoris, O.S.B.) editor of the Ženska 
Jednota semimonthly magazine for 100,000 
members of the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union, has been in that office for the past 
22 years. 

Members of the Order of St. Benedict here 
are active in Catholic organizations, societies 
and clubs, namely, the First Catholic Slovak 
Union, the First Catholic Slovak Ladies 
Union, the Knights of Columbus, the Catho- 
lie War Veterans, the Catholic Order of For- 
esters, the Slovak Catholic Sokol, the Penn- 
sylvania Slovak Catholic Union, the Ladies 
Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union, the Slo- 
vak League, the Slovak Catholic Federation, 
the Slovak Catholic Cadet Union, and the 
Catholic Slovak Benefit Organization. All 
of these at some time or other have made 
financial contributions to the building or 
maintenance of Benedictine High School. 
However, at the top of the list of organized 
benefactors of the school is the Benedictine 
Dad's Club, which in the past 12 years has 
contributed more than $300,000 to the school 
fund. Moreover; the Cleveland diocese 
through the efforts of Archbishop Edward F. 
Hoban, D.D., contributed a substantial sum 
to the extension of the high school in 1952. 

Parochial work, especially on weekends, 
Has always been an integral part of the work 
of the Benedictine priests who feel honored 
and privileged to serve in an auxiliary capa- 
city in the work of God under the direction 
of the hard-working diocesan clergy through- 
out the diocese of Cleveland. 


We Must Fight Filth in the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0! 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 30,1959 


Mr. MACE of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave, to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this excellent editorial 
from the Macoupin County Enquirer: 

We Must FIGHT. FILTH In THE Maus 


The Post Office Department's drive to 
stamp out the mailing of obscene materials 
to children is receiving widespread support 
from the press, radio and TV commentators, 
public-spirited organizations and Members 
of Congress, officials report. 

“We are most gratified by the whole- 
hearted editorial support being accorded by 
the press,“ Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield said. Good progress toward 
solution of the problem is being made, he 
stated, but added that “persistent, intensive 
action on a nationwide scale will be neces- 
sary to cope with the determined plans of the 
filth racketeers to continue expanding their 
business,” 
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These plans, he said, are aimed in large 
Part at children. Recent reports, as well as 
testimony before Congress, have pointed out 
that the traffic in obscenity has doubled in 
ust the last 5 years, and can double again 
by 1963 if the parents of America do not take 
a concerted stand within their own com- 
munities to wipe out evil. 

There are steps the Postmaster General 
emphasizes, that every community can take. 
Alert parents are the most important source 
for direct action against the mail order 

merchants of filth." The minor child need 
not have indicated interest in the material 
to receive solicitations through the mail to 
purchase obscene literature and photographs. 
It is the responsibility of the parents to take 
action when such material comes into the 
hands of their children through the mails. 

Parents can work closely with teachers 
to detect obscene materials in the possession 
of children and to determine the origin of 
Such material, Such efforts can be instru- 
Mental in the prosecution of traffickers in 
mail-order obscenity. 

Perhaps most importantly, parents can 
cooperate with the schools in positive 

to help their children develop whole- 
Some interests in good literature and art— 
making it readily available to them at home, 
in the „through literary and li- 
brary clubs, and through student groups. 

The ultimate aim of all concerned, the 
the Office Department believes, should be 

forging of an active, continuing rela- 
Givi P among the local post office officials, 
© organizations, representatives of the 
a government, the press, the radio and 
munten every parent. by which the com- 
etn can present a united front in its 
termination to stamp out the purveying of 
mail-order obscenity to children. 


Momentous Question of Labor Reform 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks, I am inserting 
the Recorp a copy of my lewsletter 
Buse of its relationship to the 


umentous question of labor reform 
ws: 


to 
in 


HOMESTRETCH 

enter the homestretch in this ses- 
Congress, many thoughts cross the 
of a Member of Congress. 
of tn wonders sometimes whether, with all 
and © conflicts, special interests, greed, envy, 
+ Sometimes even hate, that we are able 

Taa anything done at all, 
panne en but true, that the American 
of th only gets the surface news and little 
ot the Protease Sree. and reasons for some 
esans ons of Congress and Government 

If I would attempt as a Congressman to 
give you only my views you would still be 
Setting a single viewpoint. 
R However, during the session, I’ve tried to 
tme you informed on as many subjects as 

and space would allow. 

Behind the headlines and news, there are 
many angles that just can't be given the 
Coverage they deserve. With your interest 


As we 
sion of 


Mind 


at heart, I want to cover our last remaining 
SYS and some of the highlights of the ac- 
tlons of Congress. 
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STRIKES 

For many years, since man first discovered 
he could hire some other person to work and 
make a profit on his efforts, there has been a 
continuing economic fight. 2 

One ot the weapons used by the working 
masses in this warfare has been the use of 
the strike, 

There's no question that strikes have at 
times created havoc with loss of life, in- 
juries, ee g oven want and 

nger as t of the picture. 

8 . always been called for the 
purpose of gaining wage increases. Some- 
times men have had to strike to protect 
their jobs, especially the older workers who 
for years were discarded and tossed out to 
make room for younger and faster producers, 

There have been times when strikes were 
called for overtime pay, vacations with pay, 
recognition of unions, insurance and welfare 
benefits, safety devices and almost anything 


vou can think of. 


It wasn’t always a pretty picture and those 
of us who come from industrial and mining 
communities have very vivid memories of 
cold winter days and barren tables. 

It was from this kind of a situation that 
the Wagner Act emerged and labor found 
itself blessed with new powers and privileges. 

During the next generation, unions grew, 
wages and fringe benefits climbed and the 
American economy became the envy of the 
hista water has gone over the dam since 
the passage of that act commonly called 
the Magna Carta for laboring men and 
women. 

It was material for & growing antagonism 
to crop up on the part of empioyers and the 
first major attempt to curb labor ended up 
in the famous Taft-Hartley Act passed in 
W the years that have intervened from 
that day to this, new and stronger demands 
have come forth for more stringent labor 
legislation, aided and abetted by the strange, 
illegal, and sometimes outright dishonest 
records of some of labor's officials. 

A distortion of the facts seems to have 
resulted from the backdrop of Senate hear- 
ings by the McClellan committee and the 
personal political ambitions of Senator Jack 
KENNEDY, ballooned and favored by the an- 
tics of his younger brother on IV. etc. 

All of these so-called labor-management 
control bills are purported to be in the in- 


terest of labor peace. 
Recently, the Public Affairs Institute, con- 


ducted by Dewey Anderson and Associates 
sent out a timely observation entitled, “Labor 


Peace?” „ 

1 am passing it on to you with the hope 
that you too will stop and wonder about the 
facts behind today's events and issues. 

“All the time that Congress is feverishly 
debating what kind of legislation we ought 
to have to bring an end to labor-manage- 
ment malpractices and to curb the power 
of alleged union bosses what may be an 
infiintely more important story is going un- 
noticed. 

That is the story of the steady increase 
in labor-management practices before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Month after month the Board’s business 
mounts. Month after month the bitterness 
of strife between union workers and their 
employers mounts. 

Instead of labor peace as the authors of 
our labor-management legislation tell us is 
their goal, we are getting industrial warfare. 

With 500,000 Steelworkera out on strike 
and another 100,000 workers laid off in re- 
lated industries In what is obviously one of 
the sharpest labor-management disputes we 
have had in many years, it might be a good 
time to look at the more general picture and 
see what is happening on the labor front. 
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Here are some of the recordbreaking 
highlights: 

The General Counsel issued 297 unfair 
labor practices compiaints—the greatest 
number ever issued in any one quarter. 

Unfair labor practice cases filed by em- 
ployers numbered 563; an increase of 126 
percent over those filed during the same 
quarter a year ago. 

Unions filed 1,021 unfair labor practice 
8 ies an increase of 41 percent over those 

y unions during the corresponding 
period of 1958. : 

These increases are not something new. 
They are part of a pattern of increasing ten- 
sions and disputes that has shown itself 
clearly for at least the past year and a half. 
Why? s 

Any objective study of the attitude of 
many segments of industry during the past 
few years will show an obvious determina- 
tion to crack down on organized labor. 

Both the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce have been conducting a never-ceasing 
campaign against labor, constantly using 
the timeworn cliches of “labor bossism,” 
“labor monopoly,” and “labor corruption.” 

In this the McClellan committee hearings 
have been a never-f and convenient 
source of citable evidence to be used against 
all unions whether they are among those 
which have been investigated or not. 

Right-to-work supporters, despite the 
setbacks suffered at the polls last November, 
have never ceased to press for harsher 
States’ rights legislation to weaken and 
ge 8 unionism in the name 

p: . 

In Congress itself there is a group of 
Senators and Representatives who spend 
much of their time in the fight to enact leg- 
islation that would further restrict union 
activities and discredit labor. 

The drive of business to enter the political 
field more actively and more openly is a 
reflection of business hatred of labor 
strength. 

It’s all very well to keep pounding away 
on corruption within the labor movement. 
But how about a little investigation into the 
reasons for the recordbreaking charges and 
countercharges that are overburdening an 
already overburdened NLRB? 

One of the amusing remarks that helped 
to break the tension when the labor bill was 
voted upon centered around the fact that 
the Speaker Sam RAYBURN lost all of the 
southern bloc except a scattered dozen or so 
and was supported almost to the man by the 
northern group of Congressmen, 

One House Member was heard to remark 
“How do you expect to win the fight with a 
Yankee Army and a Confederate general?” 

While mentioning the beloved Speaker, it 
might be well to note that Sam is no anti- 
union advocate by any stretch of the im- 
agination. 

The Speaker wanted and fought for labor 
reform and opposed labor annihilation. 

Lost in the shuffle apparently are the real 
issues, minimum wage extension, social se- 
curity improvements, reduction of income 
taxes in the lower Income brackets, indus- 
trial and area redevelopment, decent hous- 
ing legislation, reexamination of our trade 
and aid programs recognized now by many as 
inimical to our economic well-being, Federal 
standards for unemployment compensation, 
aid from the Federal Treasury for our hard 
pressed educational system, military infiu- 
ence peddling in war contracts and the other 
field of endeavor where the effect upon our 
daily lives touches all of us in and out of 
labor. 

One wonders whether it wasn't paan 
that way. By hammering at Hoffa, Beck 
unions, Tho people were made to forget the 
problems that loomed so high on the horizon 
in January. 
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Winter passed, spring has come and gone 
summer is in its twilight, fall is waiting in 
the bullpen, and winter's icy fingers are 
reaching for our economic throats, yet all 
that's happened is that Congress has passed 
bill curbing the economy of the country, 
moving completely into the orbit of the cor- 
porate semimilitary state and the President 
has caused Joe McCarthy to roll over in his 
grave by inviting Khrushchev to visit the 
White House. 

It's been said often that consistency is the 
hobgoblin of small minds—there are few 
small minds in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon H. Dent, 
Member of Congress. 


Adlai’s Back and Available 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER - 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, there are 
three things I wish the people of our 
great Nation would keep in mind as No- 
vember 3, 1960, comes closer and we de- 
cide on our next President. 

These three things also should be kept 
in mind by the Democrats next July in 
Los Angeles. 

They are: First, Adlai is the best man; 
second, Adlai is available; third, Adlai 
will be elected. 

There is much evidence for all these 
propositions but, under a previous con- 
sent, I will include only a small part of it 
to wit, an item from the New York Times 
of August 22 about his arrival back in the 
United States, Arthur Krock's column 
from the August 25 New York Times, and 
an article from the current Look mag- 
azine. 

One admonitory word to Fletcher 
Knebel, the author of the Look article: 
It is not correct to refer to “Democratic 
fat cats,” but maybe you did not write 
the headlines. In the text you refer to 
“well heeled” or “major” contributors, 
That is better. Republicans have fat 
eats and Democrats, proportionately 
speaking, have only slim kittens. 

Whatever the breed or size of cat, they 
prefer Adlai. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 22, 1959] 


STEVENSON SAYS EUROPE Sees GAIN For KERU- 
SHCHEV IN ViISITS--REFORTS BEWILDERMENT 
AT REVERSAL or U.S. Polier ON HIGH-LEVEL 
TALKS 


Adlai E. Stevenson reported yesterday on 
his return from Europe that the impending 
exchange of visits between President Elsen- 
hower and Nikita S. Khrushchey was regarded 
abroad as a great achievement for the Soviet 
Premier. 

The twice-defeated Democratic candidate 
for President interpreted the exchange him- 
self as a reversal of the Policy toward the 
Soviet Union advocated by John Foster 
Dulles, the late Secretary of State, 

“I was surprised by President Eisenhower's 
sudden reversal of the Dulles policy,” he 
commented, “and many European leaders, 
who had little advance notice, were be- 
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WIldered by the news that instead of rigid 
resistance to any high-level meetings, the 
President was himself going to Moscow and 
Mr. Khrushchev was coming to Washington 
for intimate talks.” 

He voiced the opinion that President Elsen- 
hower’s visits with the political leaders of 
Western Europe prior to his meetings with 
Mr. Ebrushchey would dispel any misgivings 
that the announcement had caused. 

DISAVOWS PRESIDENTIAL HOPES 


In an hour-long interview after his arrival 
at New York International Airport, Idlewild, 
Queens, Mr. Stevenson renewed his declara- 
tion that he would not seek the Democratic 
nomination for President next year. 

As to a possible draft, Mr. Stevenson com- 
mented: “I have never thought for a moment 
it was possible for me to be drafted in 1960 
and I have no reason to think it now." 

Commenting on the announcement that 
New York Democrats would advance Mayor 
Wagner next year for the vice-presidential 
nomination, Mr. Stevenson said: 

“I have a high regard for Bob Wagner. 
He is highly qualified for public office, in- 
cluding the vice presidency. But I don't 
know what his ambitions are.” 

In discussing the Elsenhower-Khrushchev 
visits, Mr. Stevenson remarked: 

“It is a good thing for our leaders to meet 
informally without a gallery and get the 
issues and conflicts on the table. But it 
will take a long time really to change the 
false ideas and mistrusts. The tensions will 
continue to rise and fall, as Russian policy 
dictates. So let us not expect early results 
from these meetings.” 

As for Vice President RicHarn M. Nixon's 
visit to Russia, Mr. Steyenson commented: 

“I think Mr. Nrxon’s visit to Russia was 
a good thing—especially for Mr. Nixon." 

Several years ago, he went on, Mr. NIXON 
had called him un-American or disloyal for 
talking about the implications of Russian 
economic growth, . 

Now.“ he said, “he is saying the same 
thing. But it ts better late than never and 
I believe in adult education, especially for 
Mr. Nixon.” 

While Mr. Khrushchev is in the United 
States, he should be treated politely, Mr. 
Stevenson declared. 

T wish he would come to Chicago so that 
I could return some of the courtesies ex- 
tended to me in Russia," he added. “I would 
like to show him around a typical small 
town, Uke Libertyville or around my home- 
town of Bloomington and my farm nearby.“ 

Mr. Stevenson plans to spend the weekend 
in New York and return to Chicago next 
week. 


From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1959] 
AN ALMost IDEAL Postrion To BR In 
(By Arthur Krock) 

The presidential nominee of the last two 
Democratic National Conventions has re- 
turned from his latest trip abroad to a 
party situation which he should find suit- 
able to Whatever ultimate political purpose 
he has in view. 

If he wants the nomination again, Adlai 
E. Stevenson has the favoring fact that in 
the event of a deadlock at Los Angeles in 
July 1960, which is moving from the possible 
toward the probable, the convention is much 
more likely to turn to him than to anyone 
else. If he is adamant against making a 
third run and/or won't be given the oppor- 
tunity, the prospect grows that he could 
exert a major influence on the convention's 
choice. And if the candidate wins, the way 
will be open for Stevenson to employ his 
great talents in high Government office— 
Maybe that of Secretary of State, for which 
he is admirably fitted. Many who know him 
well suspect he would be happier in that 
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post than in any other, and that it would 
fulfill an early ambition from which only a 
first presidential nomination by a draft 
unique in American politics could haye di- 
verted him. 

Perhaps comfortable reflections of this na- 
ture were passing through Stevenson's mind 
as he faced the reporters and the questions 
us to 1960 he knew to be inevitable. At any 
rate, the news photographs were those of a 
man in genuine good spirits. What he said 
on public affairs had that sensibility and 
gentility the public has learned to expect 
from him. And the digs at Vice President 
Nrxon, which are routine for the Democratic 
politicians whom the party “liberals” espe- 
cially admire, Stevenson, as is his wont, ad- 
ministered with the gaiety of Cyrano run- 
ning an opponent through. 

It was this turn of his interview that sug- 
gested the leader who, though abjuring any 
activity toward a nomination, not only is 
available for the highest honor in the gift 
of his party but wants to be sure his party 
keeps that availability in mind. The tactic 
is classic and has been effective when a sub- 
sequent convention takes a number of bal- 
lots without making a nomination. And 
mandatory in this tactic is that the poli- 
tician. interviewed brackets himself in the 
public consciousness with the most probable 
nominee of the opposition, Stevenson's re- 
plies to the questions of the press con- 
formed precisely to these specifications, Y 

But that may haye happened because the 
routine of taking a crack at Nrxon has be- 
come fixed in the practice of Stevenson, 
former President Truman and certain other 
Democrats. Little the Vice President says or 
does escapes their derogatory, deprecatory or 
ironic comment, 

All of them in the heat of campaigns 
have said very harsh things about the Re- 
publican Party and its standard bearers. 
For example, Truman charged Eisenhower 
with having become influenced by the Nazi 
concept of a master race. In the last days 
of the 1956 campaign Stevenson called Eisen- 
hower's state of health and vigor into ques- 
tion as capable of meeting the exigencies of 
a second term; also the activities of those 
Republicans who had pressed renomination 
on the President in the circumstances of his 
medical record. 

But Nixon's specific charge that Commu- 
nists had been negligently allowed to in- 
filtrate and remain in Democratic adminis- 
trations, and the graver implication of trea- 
son Democrats saw in this charge, have made 
him personally and permanently anathema 
to most of their national leaders. The con- 
stant professions of these leaders that Nixon 
would be the easiest Republican to beat 
might rob them of their fervent wish to 
prove it in 1960, particularly if this estimate 
is reflected in recurring sample public opin- 
ion polls. Nevertheless, the Vice President 
continues to be the target to which Demo- 
crats who presume to aspire to the Presi- 
dency seem to be drawn by some kind of 
unbreakable magnetic force. 

Thus Stevenson in his interview coupled 
his estimate that Nrxon’s visit inside the 
Iron Curtain was useful with the comment 
“especially to Nixon.” And when he ex- 
pressed gratification that the Vice President 
Had come around to his view that the chief 
Soviet threat is economic, Stevenson added 
he was in favor of “adult education—espe- 
cially for Nixon.” 

This may only be the effect of a settled 
Democratic routine. But routine also, for a 
politician who wants to preserve his avail- 
ability, was Stevenson's conditionally nega- 
tive attitude toward a party Presidential 
nomination which soon afterward was proved 
to be wide open by the check New York 
Democrats administered to the front runner, 
Senator KENNEDY. 
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Democratic Fat Cars STILL PREFER ADLAI 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 

Adlai E. Stevenson is the leading choice 
for the 1960 Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation among well-heeled contributors to 
the party. Despite his two defeats by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956, Steven- 
Son led all Democratic presidential aspirants 
in a Look poll of the men and women who 
Supplied most of the financing for the 1956 

ate and National campaigns. 

Joux F. Kennepy, the 42-year-old Mas- 
Sachusetts Senator who hag been winning 
most opinion polls of rank-and-file Demo- 
Crats, rates second as the choice of the 
Party’s financial backers. 
ia 8 STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri, is 

third place. 
k polled the men and women who con- 
uted $500 and more to various Demo- 
cratic organizations financing the 1956 cam- 
8 They gave a total of $2,820,000 to 
Sanage ratte party groups, according to the 
nate campaign spending committee headed 
Senator Alnxnr Gore, Democrat of Ten- 
A sizable proportion gave $2,000 or 
More, and some contributed more than once. 
d y family names are old standbys as 
onors to Democratic war chests over the 
ae Most can be expected to contribute 
the 1960 campaign. 
Mas cards were mailed to 1,610 people on 
8 committee's list of Democratic con- 
= tors. Returns were received from 728 
them. 
runniur ung of the top eight men in the 
cards g Were arranged alphabetically on the 
In the space left open for “other” 


8 more than 20 Democrats received 
Chie” Only two, however, received more 


two votes. They were Senator ESTES 
— (Tennessee), with four, and Rep- 
with nr Bowes (Connecticut), 


In addition to conductin 
g the anonymous 
then, pal, Look also asked contributors for 
those comments. The remarks of some of 
amine ce to be quoted, along with the 
trib t the Gore committee says they can- 
Fidos in 1956, follow: 
nneth T. Anderson, Emporia, Kans., cat- 
twice (87,000) : “I was for Adlai Stevenson 
high | and I think the country is paying a 
My anon for not having him in office now. 
Hun, erences in order are Stevenson first, 
* Phrey second, Symington third.” 
7 ee Benton, New York publisher and 
ev ant S. Senator ($23,657) : “My views are 
Pronounced. I'm for Stevenson, and 


I 
rg oe we have the good sense to nominate 


F. Joseph Donoh 

ue, Washington, D.C., law- 

yer and Senator Kerauver’s 1956 campaign 

Abel “I'm for SYMINGTON.” 

- Dowling, New York real estate 

8 ($12,500): “My preference is KEN- 
. he makes it clear that if 
t ee State. name Stevenson as Secre- 


Mrs. Marshall Field of New York, widow of 


utiy 
© (8500): “I prefer KENNEDY. I suppose 
Ae Slightly prejudiced in that he is ap- 
ximately my age, a native of Massachu- 
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Miss Winifred Jones Gladwin, of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. ($10,000): “My preference is 
for Stevenson and nobody else.“ 

Louis A. Kohn, Chicago, Hl., lawyer, who is 
given credit for “discovering” Stevenson 15 
years ago ($10, 600): Tm naturally for Ste- 
venson, although whether he can get it 
again is a question in view of his two de- 
feats. I just don’t know who I'd favor after 
him.” 

Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, New York philan- 
thropist ($64,400): “I don’t have any pref- 
erence—not yet.“ 

Jubal R. Parten, Houston, Tex., oil execu- 
tive ($11,700): “I’m for LYNDON JOHNSON. 
He's extremely well qualified.” 

Lou Poller, Miami, Fla., businessman and 
1956 Kerauver backer ($14,500): “I'd be for 
Keravuver if he runs. If not, SYMINGTON and 
Jounson in that order.” 

John M. Redding, Washington, D.C., pub- 
lic-relations man (84,000): There's no ques- 
tion Kenneny is in the lead now, but I think 
we'd have fewer problems with SYMINGTON, 
and he’d make a fine candidate.” 

Martin Segal, Jacksonville, Fla., invest- 
ment broker ($5,000): “Several men would 
make excellent candidates. I think the best 
possibility is SYMINGTON. If he can't make 
it, Stevenson.” 

Dewey D. Stone, Brockton, Mass., business 
executive ($13,400): I'm for my friend Jack 
KENNEDY.” 

The major contributors to the Democratic 
Party, it’s worth noting, are concentrated 
in just a few sections of the country. More 
than a third of the 1956 money was given by 
New Yorkers. Outside New York, only the 
District of Columbia and three States, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, gave more 
than $100,000. 

The significance of the poll seems to be 
that roughly one-third of the people who 
financed the last Democratic presidential 
campaign are ready to do so again with 
Stevenson at the head of the ticket. Two- 
thirds of them, however, would prefer an- 
other candidate, Stevenson does a bit bet- 
ter with the wealthy people than with Demo- 
crats generally, judged by the Gallup public- 
opinion polls. KEnNeEpyY, on the other hand, 
does a bit worse with the contributors than 
with rank-and-file Democrats. 

Symincton is in much higher favor with 
contributors than with the rank and file. 
He gets 13 percent of the Look poll and only 
6 percent of all Democrats in recent Gallup 
polls. HUMPHREY also does better with con- 
tributors than with the rank and file. Ma- 
jority Leader LynponN JOHNSON stands 
slightly better with all Democrats than with 
contributors. 

Since few contributors to the party are 
convention delegates, their influence is de- 
batable. Nevertheless, Democratic candi- 
dates and organizations come back to them 
year after year for money. On this score 
alone, the party's financial backers do get a 


hearing. 
— 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the prin ofa 
document not already provided hg law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Industrial Development Abroad: Threat 
or Opportunity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately, the developing unfavorable 
trade trends—that is, a disproportion- 
ately large volume of imports as opposed 
to the decreasing volume of exports—is 
a matter of deep concern to industry, 
labor, and our whole economy. 

Realizing the significance of this sit- 
uation, a number of important questions 
have arisen in relation to a more effec- 
tive trade policy: 

First. Do our economic aid programs 
help to create industrial development 
abroad that will one day, if it has not 
already, compete with and take over mar- 
kets of U.S. commodities? 

Second. How can we best meet the 
medeasing competition from the expand- 
ing industrial plants of our allies? 

Third. What should be our economic 
Policy in relation to efforts by the Soviet 
Union, Red China, and other Communist 
nations attempting to gobble up our mar- 
kets and undersell us—or dump products, 

necessary, to cripple our foreign 
Markets? 

Fourth. What should be our policy on 
imports, particularly as these adversely 
impact the economy causing slowdowns 
in industrial activity and loss of jobs? 

To find answers to these, and other, 
complex questions, we need a careful re- 
examination of our domestic and for- 
eign economic policy; trends in world 
production; relative competitive posi- 
tion of United States and foreign pro- 
ducts on the world market now and in 
the future; a review of what possible 
action can, or should, be taken in terms 
of tarifs and quotas; and other prob- 
lems, 

Naturally, we must not create barriers 
that would choke off our own economy— 
and the economies of our allies. At the 
same time, adequate measures are neces- 
Sary to protect domestic industries. 

Although our economy is now healthy, 
we had better read the handwriting on 
the wall. The time to deal with the 
rising challenges is now—not after we 
get into a position in which the whole 
economy — not just single industries— 
find themselves hard hit by the develop- 
ing competitive situation in the world 
Market. 

Recently, the Research and Education 
Committee for a Free World for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, under the direction 
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of Leon Edminister, prepared a special 
study entitled “The Industrial Develop- 
ment Abroad: Threat or Opportunity.” 
Although the digest — prepared by the 
Committee for International and Eco- 
nomic Growth—presents no cure-all 
solution for the increasingly significant 
issue of competition in world trade, it 
does, I believe, shed light on factors that 
need to be considered in relation to our 
overall trade policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
digest printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ABROAD: THREAT OR 
OPPORTUNITY? 


Two questions are posed for consideration: 

“Does U.S. public or private investment in 
productive enterprise overseas build up in- 
Jurious competition for U.S. exports in 
world markets and invite low-cost competi- 
tion in our home market? 

“Or may it be expected, by Increasing pur- 
chasing power in other countries, to result 
in larger markets for U.S. exports and 
through competition to stimulate increased 
productivity at home? 

These questions have often been raised in 
the past. They are being raised again today 
as the United States and other industrial 
countries consider the problem of lending 
the underdeveloped countries the capital they 
need to build more modern economies with 
higher living standards.” 


MAJOR FACTORS 


Major conclusions of the study are: 

“1. More than half of the exports of manu- 
factured goods from industrialized countries 
today go to other industrialized countries— 
this in spite of the fact that the population 
of the industrial group constituted only 
about one-fourth of the world population 
(1953 through the first half of 1956). Per 
capita exports of manufactured goods from 
industrialized countries to other industri- 
alized countries are about five times those 
to nonindustrialized countries. 

As countries become industrially more 
mature they tend to specialize increasingly 
in the particular categories and subcategories 
of manufacturing in which they enjoy a com- 
parative advantage. As their overall pro- 
ductivity increases, their standards of liv- 
ing—reflected in increasing and more selec- 
tive per capita consumption—also rise. It 
is this circumstance that accounts for the 
growth, rather than shrinkage, of trade in 
manufactured goods among these countries 
as their industrial economies continue to 
expand, 

2. Increasing production of manufactured 
products has been historically accompanied 
by increased imports of manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


“It now remains to consider whether there 
is reason for supposing that there is any 
strong cause and effect relationship between 
the increases in production and in imports 
of manufactured goods. 

“There is ample justification for this as- 
sumption. * * Take the case of a country 
with an almost completely non-industrial 
economy. When manufacturing is intro- 


duced, more of the country’s labor supply 
begins to work for wages. More people live 
in urban centers. Internal trade between 
town and country springs up and increases. 
As industry and commerce grow, the money 
Incomes of population rise. With higher in- 
comes the desires of the people for a greater 
variety of goods and services to meet their 
Wants can be increasingly satisfied. 

“Some of the increased output of manu- 
facturers * * * may be of a kind that tends 
to displace in the home market or in export 
markets manufactures previously supplied 
by the industrialized countries. While par- 
ticular industries in the older countries may 
feel the effect of such displacement, other 
industries will stand to gain from the newly- 
created and expanding market for a growing 
diversity of products, 

“3. The statistical data appear to indicate 
that the increase in imports in industria- 
lizing countries are not in capital goods alone 
but also in consumer goods. For the older 
industrialized countries this is a likely in- 
ference from the fact that imports of manu- 
factured goods trended upward along with 
increased domestic production, most of the 
time at about the same rate, for the long 
period of nearly 50 years prior to the 1930 
depression. Recent data furnish more con- 
crete evidence. Over-all postwar import 
figures for Latin America and individual data 
for Mexico and Canada, distinguishing be- 
tween imports of capital goods and con- 
sumer goods, indicate very definitely that 
this point holds true for these coun’ ee 
countries that are in the earlier or middle 
stages of industrialization, 

“Future trends 


“What are the potentialities for increased 
trade between developed and underdeveloped 
countries as the latter industriallze and un- 
der what conditions are these potentialitics 
most likely to be realized? 

“The potentialities for the growth of 
U.S. foreign trade are suggested by the 
following table, which shows the intensity 
of U.S. trade relations with the industrialized 
countries as compared with our trade with 


underdeveloped countries. 
\ “U.S, exports per capita to specified countries 

in 1957 

Dollars 
“Country: per capita 
C 235. 00 
Netherland — 50. 00 
Den n 21. 00 
Germany 19. 00 
Japan 14. 00 
Iran 4„%%„ 4. 10 
Egypt—— ũbv 1.67 
ones.. 1. 28 
FA 1. 32 
MO —T—— pi 


From the data in these tables it is ap- 
parent that even modest increases in the in- 
comes of consumers in the underdeveloped 
countries (say 2 or 3 percent a year) could 
lead to a great increase in their foreign trade, 
including imports from the United States. 

“On the economic side there are at least 
three indispensable conditions to the po- 
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tentialities for increasing market outlets 
for the industrially advanced countries; 
“Necessary conditions 

“Continued economic growth in the indus- 
trialized countries. The first essential is 
that the economies of the industrialized 
countries shall be healthy and expanding. 
Under these conditions it will be much easier 
for the industrialized countries to profit 
from changing patterns of trade and com- 
petition. Economic contraction or stagna- 
tion in the industrial countries causes rigid- 
ity, fear of change, demands for import re- 

„ and a reduction in imports which 
slows or obstructs economic development 
both in the industrialized countries and 
elsewhere. 

“Maintenance of liberal commercial poli- 
cies. It is of vital importance that the com- 
mercial polices of the free world be such as 
to encourage multilateral trading and the 
continuous expansion of international trade. 
Unless this condition is met it will clearly be 
difficult either for underdeveloped economies 
to grow or for the United States and other 
industrial economies to profit from their 
growth. 

“The continuance and further strengthen- 
ing of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) as the chief instrumentality for 

and enlarging the volume of inter- 
national trade is of the utmost importance to 
the United States and the entire free world. 
Its usefulness would be enhanced by the 
establishment of a permanent administrative 
organization to replace the makeshift ar- 
rangements Under which it is now admin- 
istered. 

“Flexibility in adjusting to and taking full 
advantage of changing competitive condi- 
tions. This is the heart of the matter, upon 
which all else depends. Will industry in the 
developed countries make the necessary ad- 
just ments to assist and profit by the economic 
growth of the underdeveloped countries? 
Will industrial leadership be flexible and 
resourceful? Or will it be dominated by a 
purely defensive attitude, and seek to freeze 
existing patterns of trade in the face of in- 
eyitable economic change? 

“Conclusion 

“Growing industrialization in the less de- 
veloped countries of the free world will over 
the years undoubtedly result in increased 
competitive pressure on some industries in 


the United States. At the same time, it will 


open vast opportunities for others. The pat- 
tern of trade will change continuously; but 
total trade and advantage will increase. 

“Growing world industriallzation is, there- 
fore, a threat only if American industry, busi- 
ness, and Government react to it defensively 
and with hostility. If we regard it not as a 
threat but as a challenge and go forth con- 
fidently to meet it, it offers an opportunity 
beyond measure to safeguard freedom and 
bund better lives for all free men.“ 


Address of Gen. Lauris Norstad on Crucial 
Importance and Present Status of 
NATO Armed Forces Which He Com- 
mands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given by 
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Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme. Allied 

Commander, Europe, at the National 

Convention of the American Legion in 

Minneapolis, Minn., August 25, 1959. 

General Norstad, an officer and leader 

of whom all Americans are very proud, 

reports frankly on present differences 
within the NATO alliance and the com- 
mon interests which unite: 

SPEECH or GEN. LAURIS Nonsrap, SuPREME 
ALLIED COMMANDER, EUROPE, AT THE Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER'S DINNER, 41ST NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
HoTEL LEAMINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
AUGUST 25, 1959 


An anniversary occasion such as this 4ist 
Convention of the American Legion is bound 
to be a time of memories. To have it take 
place in Minnesota, my hative State, makes 
it particularly so for me. I am glad to be 
home and I am honored to be with you. 

The Legion’s part in American life is an 
important one. Your good works are many, 
your influence is broad. You are deeply con- 
cerned—as are so many of your old com- 
rades in arms in NATO—with the peace and 
security of the free world. You of the Le- 
gion who have served in three wars and in 
many foreign lands have better reason than 
most to appreciate the respite of peace and 
the importance of looking after our defenses. 

Therefore, in bringing you the greetings 
of the soldiers, sailors, and airmen of the 
Allied Command in Europe, I know I speak 
for them when I thank you for your under- 
standing and for your help in keeping the 
free world strong. 

The memories evoked by this occasion go 
back over 40 crowded years to the men of 
vigor and vision who founded the Legion and 
laid down the rules by which it has fiour- 
ished. The names, many of them now in- 
scribed on the long rollcall of history, them- 
selves evoke memories—Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., Ogden Mills, William J. Donovan, 
Bennett Clark, Franklin D'Olier. 

But you have not invited me here to speak 
of the past. Our greatest interest is in the 
present and the future. 

THE MEETINGS IN PROSPECT 


The chance of the calendar brings us 
together at an exciting hour. Events are 
now in train that are certain to bear heavily 
on our relations with Soviet Russia and with 
our allies in Europe, and on the position 
of the United States throughout the world. 

In the curious political lingo of our day, 
there will soon occur what history may re- 
member as a famous confrontation—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's meeting with Premier 
Khrushchev. 
in the person of the President, face to face 
with the leader of a surging world power that 
is bent on overturning the world order. 
Much that is important to all of us here 
and to, I dare say, the Russians, as well as 
to the masses whose fate they control, may be 
infiuenced by this meeting. If, as Mr. Nixon 
has suggested, the experience of exchanging 
ideas with the President, and of looking at 
America, aceomplishes nothing more than to 
rid the Soviet leader's mind of some of his 
appalling misconceptions about us, a useful 
purpose will be served. 

Other matters, scarcely less important in 
themselves, are also in progress. Tomorrow 
morning the President flies to for 
talks with a number of national leaders. He 
will again meet many of the statesmen with 
whom he has been transacting the business 
of the North Atiantic Alliance. He will also 
meet, but for the first time since the war, 
General de Gaulle, President of France, an 
ancient nation and our first ally. 

In the background of these meetings—one 
of them with a self-avowed adversary who 
wants to measure our land and our people, 
the others with allies who stand with us 


That meeting will bring us, - 
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in common defense of common principles— 
Americans can discern afresh one of the most 
urgent needs of our time. That is the need 
of nations to make themselves understood. 

The process of broadening our knowledge 
of the Russians, and of persuading them that 
we are not the depression-haunted, power- 
grabbing monsters that their propaganda 
has Invented, is only one aspect of that prob- 
Jem in national exposition which nowadays 
is called communication. It is equally im- 
portant for us to continue trying to make 
ourselves understood to our allies, while at 
the same time we heed what they are saying 
to us in our mutual interest. To be sure, 
each may speak from his own special ap- 
proach to changing circumstances, yet our 
relationship is on the solid ground of com- 
mon purpose. 

There never was a ship, however, stanchly 
bullt, that did not creak or groan as she 
rode the seas. So it is with an alliance, 
And an alliance that rests uniquely, as does 
NATO, on the principle that its members 
shall have equal representation—moral 
equality—in the common councils, is sub- 
ject to more than the usual strains. NATO's 
effectiveness cannot be measured by simply 
counting up the number of troops and weap- 
ons which it is able to deploy. Its true 
Strength depends rather upon steady sur- 
veillance of those issues which concern the 
member nations, great and small, in their 
pursuit of improvement. Without the sense 
of unity, of shared purpose, which can be 
achieved only by unwearied striving, the 
number of divisions in our order of battle 
loses all meaning. 

There is a continuing charge upon the 
alliance to stake out the common ground, 
It is no secret that France, for example, has 
recently asserted certain new ideas concern- 
ing her place among her allles. It is certainly 
no secret that President de Gaulle seeks for 
France a larger role in the broad strategy 
of the West. Thorny though the issues are, 
they must be grasped. However, before I 
single out any of these for discussion, let 
me refresh your conception of the aima which 
NATO was founded to serve, and the concepts 
which have governed its evolution over a 
10-year period. 

THE BINDERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


These aims and concepts were set forth in 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which was signed 
in Washington on April 4, 1949. That treaty 
has often been described as one of the 
shortest and clearest of international docu- 
ments. 

As proclaimed in its preamble, the central 
aim is “to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage, and civilization of their people, 
founded on the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law.“ Noth- 
ing could be more forthright, more admir- 
able. We know what we stand for. And to 
show, further, that we mean what we say, we 
as allies have bound ourselves—and I quote 
again from the treaty—“separately and joint- 
ly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid,” to “maintain and 
develop four] individual capacity to resist 
armed attack.” Alongside this declaration 
is a clear pledge by all member nations that 
an attack on any one will be taken as an 
attack upon all. These are the binders and 
the stiffeners in the NATO concept of col- 
lective security. 

It was, of course, the initial threat to 
Berlin, more than a decade ago, which in- 
spired these aims and solidified these con- 
cepts. Before that, Czechoslovakia had been 
corrupted from within; and Greece had 
barely been snatched as a brand from the 
Communist burning. Even those of us who 
stood at the center of decision during those 
harrowing events find it had to recapture 
the sense of urgency that we then felt. The 
force and rush of aggressive events startled 
a world which had thought that the end of 
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the war marked the beginning of peace. The 
dramatic emergence. of the Atlantic Alliance, 
combined with the brilliant technical suc- 
cess of the airlift, reduced the pressure on 
Berlin and on a Western Germany that still 
lay shattered. The respite was momentary. 
While the alllance was still debating, a year 
after its founding, how best to set up and 
Operate its new apparatus of collective secu- 
rity, there fell the sudden blow on the Re- 
public of Korea, and a fresh wave of appre- 
hension swept the world. 

The swift return of the threat raised 
NATO from a hopeful abstraction to the 
Strong and active coalition that we now see. 
General Eisenhower left his desk at Colum- 
bia University to go to France and there set 
Up the headquarters which I now command. 
It is at SHAPE—Supreme Headquarters 
Alued Powers Europe—that the military 
Planning for the NATO Alliance is done; 

are centered the control of the troops 
and military resources of 15 nations. 

The ideas that have reguiated the de- 
velopment of these forces have undergone 
radical changes since 1951. In this informed 
Company, I need note only three. One was 
& concentration on the principle of inte- 
Brated ready forces—formations, whether of 

sen, or air, brought under a central di- 
rection, shaped to serve a common strategic 
Plan, and prepared to execute their tasks 
With that confidence which can come only 
trom close association and long practice, 

From the point of view of military plan- 
ning, the time-space characteristics of mod- 
em military weapons have compressed 
Europe into one-tenth its World War II 
Gimensions. Hence the need for a variety of 
forces, trained, fused, and ever on the alert. 
This is what is meant by integration. 

Another idea of equal importance was to 
Bive NATO forces a nuclear capability. That 

was slow to mature. First there was 
the problem of supply, a question of quan- 
tity and quality. On the American side, 
there was also the problem of preserving the 

integrity of a weapon that was still 

novel. Lastly, there was an understandable 
hesitation about embarking on a defense 
largely on such weapons. The Soviet 
Union, however, was already moving in that 
direction. The NATO heads of government, 
So in December 1957, took note of the 

viet course when they stated: 

‘The Soviet leaders, while preventing a 
8 disarmament agreement, have made 
12 Clear that the most modern and destruc- 

ve weapons, including missiles of all kinds, 
me being introduced in the Soviet armed 
8 In the Soviet view, all European na- 
Sia except the U.SS.R. should, without 
= ting for general disarmament, renounce 

clear weapons and missiles and rely on 
arms of the preatomic age. 

As long as the Soviet Union persists in 

attitude, we have no alternative but to 
Ww. Vigilant and to look to our defenses, 
bien are therefore resolved to achieve the most 
8 pattern of NATO military defensive 
cent d ae into account the most re- 

evelo ts in W. and — 
niques. pmen eapons tech 

“To this end, NATO has decided to estab- 
be stocks of nuclear warheads, which will 

Teadily available for the defense of the 

e in case of need.“ 

The third idea was to make explicit the 
task of NATO's ready forces in Europe. Un- 
der the definition that evolved, these forces 

ve to perform two functions. First, they 
must provide a shield for NATO's territory 
and people. Second, they must contribute 
to the deterrent and thereby assist in pre- 
venting war. 

In Europe, the tactical situation is urgent, 
complex, and acute—more so than many 
1 may appreciate, with their fence- 

Las frontiers. There the adversary strains 
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against NATO's fences, throughout the more 
than 4,000 miles from farthest Norway to 
eastern Turkey. Along the European fence, 
strategy must provide a reasonable margin 
for a response short of pressing the button 
ot catastrophe. Such a margin answers the 
possibility of an action started perhaps by 
miscalculation or perhaps by a rashness that 
would be repented. If the shield forces, with 
their own striking elements—nuclear weap- 
ons included—are powerful enough to cope 
with the action in its critical developing 
phase, a pause can be imposed on the ad- 
versary. He will be forced into a fateful de- 
cision—whether to enlarge an incident into 
an action, or an action into war, knowing 
that his so doing would cast into the scales 
of battle the full weight of NATO's powers 
of retaliation. 

This is the novel element contributed to 
the deterrent strategy by the forces based 
in Europe. In my judgment, it is an Indis- 
pensable element, for it alone could return 
to statesmanship a final chance before force 
would take over from reason. 

THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS 

Perfection can never be expected of a 
coalition strategy. Because nations differ in 
personality, an agreed strategy has to be 
the product of a painful search for safety 
through compromise. It has been so in 
NATO, just as within our own military es- 
tablishment. Yet, while our differences of 
opinion have on occasion been sharp, we 
have always reconciled them. It is hard to 
quarrel with success. The plain fact is that 
NATO's strategy has worked. Behind the 
line that curves from Norway to Turkey, 
the Western nations have prospered. Noth- 
ing—I repeat, nothing—has been lost. 

This is not to suggest that the pressure 
has relaxed. Again last fall Khrushchev 
tightened the screw on Berlin. For the 
moment, while the statesmen confer, the 
danger seems to have receded. When, or in 
what guise it may return, we cannot say. 
Khrushchev leaves us in no doubt that his 
business in Berlin is still unfinished. Only 
the other day, he said the position of Ger- 
many within the Western Alliance and the 
related situation of Berlin is the question 
of questions, the problem of problems. 

Question and problem remain in suspense. 
That they do so is proof that a position of 
strength, resolutely maintained, is the surest 
guarantee of a continuing equilibrium. 
Plainly, our strength in place has enabled 
us to impose a second pause in the Soviet's 
maneuverings against Berlin and the Ger- 
man Republic beyond. 

We can draw confidence from the course 
òf events so far. At the same time, certain 
happenings remind us that our alliance 
must be patiently cultivated. For example, 
the French search for a stronger position has 
led to differences. Disquieting as these dif- 
ferences are, they are not nearly so im- 
portant to Prance herself or to her allies as 
are the bonds that hold them to the alliance, 
In the Berlin crisis, France stood solidly 
with her allies. For me, an international 
commander, this was a heartening experience 
in the mutual support that can be achieved 
when matters of great moment are at stake. 

CERTAIN FRENCH ISSUES 


The new issues which France has raised 
are both political and military. Because of 
their dual character it would be unbecoming 
for me, the servant of 15 countries, to 
intrude my own opinion. It is enough for 
me to identify certain of these issues, The 
French desire for a stronger voice in the 
strategy of the West is a broad one and 
includes s particular interest in her exercis- 
ing a major influence in any decision in- 
volving the use of atomic weapons. In the 
field of NATO interests, all members have 
subscribed to the principle that the yoice 
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of one nation would receive as much atten- 
tion as that of its neighbor. An be- 
yond this must necessarily be worked out 
by the allies having common interest. 

France has stated her desire to become a 
nuclear power in her own right, and to 
have the United States share its nuclear 
secrets with her, thus saving her time, effort, 
and expense in developing her own weapons. 
Affecting the solution of this problem is, 
of course, the existing U.S. law, which is 
explicit about the conditions on which nu- 
clear information and equipment can be 
given to other countries. Behind the law 
lies a concern as to the effect that wider 
dissemination of nuclear knowledge might 
have on the great issues of peace and war. 
The fact that under this law France is not 
receiving American technical assistance in 
the development of weapons has made for 
a sense of grievance. f 

The requirements of NATO in the nuclear 
field are responsive to the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the hour. Knowledge refuses 
to be contained. Ideas arein flux. Military 
requirements necessarily reflect changes 
technical, tactical and political. It may well 
be that policies will have to be adapted to 
new facts and circumstances; that the nu- 
clear responsibilities of NATO authority will 
have to be broadened. 

A symptom of existing differences, of de- 
veloping French interests, was the inability 
to reach agreement on the matter of storing 
nuclear weapons in France for the general 
defensive needs of the alliance. From this 
failure stemmed my decision to move from 
France certain air squadrons which had been 
based there. These squadrons were and are 
essential to our NATO strategy. At a time 
of mounting tension—the Berlin crisis—we 
could not accept a situation that left a 
considerable part of our defense force in- 
definitely separated from its weapons. A 
shield strategy is an effective instrument of 
deterrence only in the degree that its cap- 
ability to strike back is ever in place, ever 
ready. The transfer of the squadrons was 
therefore essential, but it was greatly re- 
gretted by the two nations most directly 
concerned: the United States and France. 
It was certainly regretted by me. 

Another aspect of the French situation 
deserves our study. This is the harsh and 
bitter war in Algeria, which is drawing a 
great part of France’s Army, her efforts and 
her wealth. To achieve a peace, to find a 
solution, is scarcely less important to the 
stability of the alliance than it is to France 
herself, For the Algerian war colors and 
conditions the French outlook not alone on 
domestic questions but also toward the 
great Atlantic security system whose center 
is the geography and spirit of France, 

THE NATO BUCKLER 

Happily, the issues that now concern us 
will soon be discussed by men who are no 
strangers. Eisenhower and de Gaulle, who 
dealt with each other 15 years ago as generals 
in the heroic enterprise of liberating France, 
now meet as Heads of State. Their mutual 
esteem, and. the traditional friendship of 
their two great countries, give promise that 
matters will be approached in a breadth of 
spirit that will enrich the ancient associa- 
tion of France and America, and enhance the 
parts they play in the great alliance. 

In conclusion, I quote a ed 
French statesman-scholar, André Francois- 
Poncet, who wrote only the other day, “The 
buckler of peace, the rampart of liberty in 
the world, is the Atlantic alliance.” 

So long as men think that way, so long 
as they have the insight to pierce through 
the momentary surface distractions, the 
great end which all of us seek through col- 
lective security—a life without war, without 
tear and without slavery—will still give noble 
Purpose and direction to our generation. / 
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Our Medical Research Investment—Is the 
Salk Vaccine Worth $1.267 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
National Health Education Committee, 
with headquarters in New York, is doing 
an excellent job in providing the Ameri- 
can public with much-needed informa- 
tion on the vital subject of medical 
research. 

One of the committee’s recent high- 
quality publications points out, in dol- 
lars-and-cents terms anyone can under- 
stand, just how much we are spending 
on lifesaving medical research, in con- 
trast to the amounts we spend on amuse- 
ments to help us enjoy life. The study 
notes that the Government medical re- 
search expenditure of $215 million a year 
amounts to 81.26 a person, less than the 
per capita spending of Americans for 
cosmetics, liquor, tobacco, greeting cards, 
and numerous other items. 

The dramatic story of the statistics 
contained in the National Health Educa- 
tion Committee pamphlet is well sum- 
marized in an excellent and challenging 
editorial published in the Eugene Regis- 
ter-Guard, of Eugene, Oreg., for August 
13, 1959. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial entitled, “Is the Salk Vac- 
cine Worth $1.26,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THE SALE Vaccine WORTH $1.26? 

It is a proper function of Government to 
assist the citizen in protecting himself 
against a foreign invader. That our Govern- 
ment does, to the tune of some $39 billion 
every year. Is it not an equally proper func- 
tion of Government to help the citizen pro- 
tect himself against other enemies—the 
germs or deteriorations that cause tuberculo- 
sis, cancer, heart disease, mental illness, and 
cerebral palsy? This is the question that 
comes up when one leafs through a beauti- 
fully put-together brochure issued by the 
National Health Education Committee. The 
argument of the committee is not that the 
Government should proyide medical treat- 
ment, but that it should play a greater part 
in making possible the research that will 
lead to cures. 

The 39 billion we spend to ward off pos- 
sible enemy attack is money well spent. But 
it is spent to save lives that might not be 
endangered. Yet we knew that 1,636,000 
Americans will die this year—1,147,270 of 
them from heart disease and cancer. To 
meet this threat of certain death the Gov- 
ernment spends only $215,800,000. That is 
for all medical research. The same Govern- 
ment which spends only $26 million a year 
for research into arthritis and metabolic dis- 
eases spends $157.8 million a year for re- 
search into the diseases of plants and ani- 
mals. Mental illness, the leading cause of 
disability (as contrasted with death), afflicts 
16 million Americans and puts a patient 
in every second hospital bed in the country. 
For research in this field we spend $27 mil- 
lion a year. For the geological survey we 
spend $38 million. Somewhere we have lost 
our sense of values, 
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Nor is it only in the public area that our 
values seem to have been twisted out of 
shape. Look at what we do privately: 

That $215 million the taxpayers spend for 
medical research amounts to 61.26 a person. 
For face cream, lipstick, face powder, and 
make-up bases, we spend $1.39. Tobacco 
costs us $34.30, liquor twice that much. 
Foreign travel costs us $14.10 a year, greet- 
ing cards $2. And the figure again for med- 
ical research—$1.26. 

The small amounts we have spent for re- 
search have paid off. Since 1944 deaths from 
pneumonia have decreased 24 percent. Ma- 
ternal deaths have decreased 83 percent. 
Percentage declines since 1944 in other death 
rates include nephritis, 65 percent; syphillis, 
74 percent; influenza, 74 percent; appendici- 
tis, 78 percent; tuberculosis, 81 percent; and 
acute rheumatic fever, 83 percent. 

These battles are not won, but they are 
being won, Now, thanks to research, we have 
18 compounds that cause temporary regres- 
sions in patients with various types of can- 
cer. Another 10 cure (that’s right, cure) in 
varying rates transplantable animal cancers. 
As these battles go on, as cures and near- 
cures are discovered, Americans live longer, 
work longer, earn more money, pay more 
taxes. 

Since 1944 research has been such that 
1,823,175 lives have been saved. Thus is the 
country that much more populous than it 
otherwise would be. These people work. In 
1957 they paid 6623 million in Federal taxes. 

Figures can be tricky, but the figures from 
this vantage point make it appear that med- 
ical research, far from being subsidized by 
the Government, is helping to support other 
programs. These people who, by 1944 stand- 
ards, would now be dead, paid $623 million 
in taxes. The medical research program that 
kept them alive cost us only $215 million. 
That is as good a return on an investment 
as the American people will ever make. 

The Salk vaccine alone, even without the 
money return, would have been worth more 
than $1.26. 


Democrat Lists Nixon Virtues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Long Beach Press Telegram of August 
16 carried the following letter to the 
editor which seems pretty well to sum 
up what a lot of Americans—both Re- 
publicans and Democrats—think of our 
fine Vice President: 

DEMOCRAT Lists Nrxox's VIRTUES 

Eorror: The writer has long been in- 
tensely interested in helping get the right 
men at the helm in high offices of our 
country. It is so important. It does seem 
that Theodore Roosevelt was practically 
fiawless for his high office and now RICHARD 
Nrxon looms up the same way, but what his 
chances are remains to be seen, 

Please allow me, a Democrat, to list his 
qualifications: 

1. Brought up right in a Christian home; 
had to work hard. 

2. Finished college; lawyer, popular de- 
bater. 

3. Has ideal wife and family, with har- 
mony. 

4. Was a good U.S. Senator and battled 
some Reds at core of our Government into 
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prison. Splendid southwest Pacific war rec- 
ord. Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy. 

5. Had 6 years close up under Ike, where 
he has learned much, and has been most 
productive vice president we ever had. 

6. A proven fighter, yet shows perfect self 
control and tact; when Ike was ill he con- 
ducted himself most admirably. 

7. He has proved that he knows more 
about dealing with Russians than any one, 
unless it is Ike himself. We need him there 
and they know and like him, 

8. He looks like somebody; not old, not too 
young. 

9. He can dish it out, sharp, cutting and 
clear, justly, and he can take it with a smile. 

10. He doesn’t pollute his system with cig- 
arettes. 

The man is head and shoulders above 
anyone in either party for the all-important 
job when Ike leaves. 

JEFFERSON JONES, 


House Victory for Food Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Mis- 
souri is extremely proud of Representa- 
tive Leonor SULLIVAN, of St. Louis, and 
the State is highly gratified that Mrs. 
Sutiivan’s fight for a food stamp bill has 
met with success in the House. The en- 
tire Nation owes Mrs. SULLIVAN a debt of 
gratitude for her 5-year struggle in this 
field of legislation and I ask unanimous 
consent that two newspaper editorials 
dealing with food stamp legislation be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 24, 
1959 
Mus. SULLIVAN’s BIRTHDAY GIFT 

The House of Representatives gave Mrs. 
Leonor SULLIVAN, of St. Louls, a welcome 
birthday gift when by a vote of 232 to 127 it 
adopted the food stamp plan for which she 
has been battling the last 5 years. If ap- 
proved by the Senate and not vetoed by the 
President, it will be even more welcome to 
the country’s needy families. 

Under the Sullivan plan, the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his own discretion could issue 
stamps good for up to $1 billion a year in 
designated surplus foodstuffs. The Repub- 
lican objection has been that it would put 
the Department of Agriculture into the wel- 
fare business. Why should it not—espe- 
cially since the Department already makes 
some commodities available for distribution? 

To avert a veto, Mrs. SULLIVAN this year 
presented her plan as an amendment to a 
bill which authorizes the distribution of an 
even greater quantity of surplus foods over- 
seas. The Senate and the President will find 
it difficult to advance a valid reason for not 
giving food—food which otherwise might 
rot—to the Nation's hungry. 


[From the St. Louis Globe Democrat, Aug. 
23, 1959] 
House Victory FOR FOOD STAMP PLAN 
Congresswoman Leonor K. SuLiIvaN, like 
most members of her sex, has a sturdy de- 
termination, which after 5 years has put 
through the House of Congress her plan to 
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distribute surplus food through grocery 
stores by means of stamps. The plan is in- 
tended to provide food items for needy 
families, 

Her proposal was tacked on to an oversea 
food dispersal program, which the House 
Voted 323 to 127, and which now goes to the 
Senate. 

We have supported Mrs. SULLIVAN in this 
Proposal because of the basic excellency of 
the idea. It may not be adopted at this 
Session of Congress, and many problems will 
be encountered in developing such a plan 
among them, persuading the Secretary of 
Agriculture to put it to work under the dis- 
cretionary power the proposal gives him. 

Tt has been opposed by the administration, 
Which brands it costly and unwieldy and 
contends it would make the Department of 
Agriculture a “welfare” unit. 

But we think Congress is beginning to see 
the merit in Mrs. SULLIvaN’s idea, which is 
to provide for our own ill-fed citizens with 
Portions of the vast stores of surplus edibles 
in the Nation's bins and warehouses. The 
country has long deemed it humanitarian to 
feed the needy in foreign lands. 

Mrs. Suuuivan may be overly optimistic 
When she says the Senate is more favorably 
inclined to passage of a stamp plan. How- 
e ee has exhbited some smart political 
manuev ng in geting her 5-year-old pro- 
Posal this far. J z 
t No one has produced a better plan or 

Ought any harder for its recognition. 
should support Mrs. SULLIVAN in 


her 
hunger Teat efforts toward outlawing 


Taxation of Certain Retirement Benefits of 


Nonresident Aliens 
SPEECH 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
oat Speak in support of H.R. 135 which 
of 18 amend the Internal Revenue Code 
ae 54 to exclude from gross income 

Ounts paid by the United States to 


ot 8 this year Mr, K roch, the author 
e 


and I 
was identica] 


objective but These bills had the same 


the State and Treasury 
ment mente both opposed their enact- 
8 In opposing the bill the State De- 
Which = Suggested similar legislation 
th ad been previously recommended 
N Treasury Department after con- 
and thes With the Department of State 
9 e Civil Service Commission. Upon 
rs 5 pt of a copy of this report from the 
troduced tho aman, I immediately in- 
sugges 
became H.R, 7673. RAER 
15 receiving favorable reports from 
on State and Treasury Departments 
M my bill H.R. 7673, the Ways and 
155 5 Committee decided to amend H.R. 
ü in such a manner as to made it iden- 
cal to HR. 7673 and report it favorably. 
rota way of clarifying the objectives of 
bill, Mr. Speaker, the purpose is to 
Provide tax relief for nonresident alien 
individuals receiving civil service annui- 
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ties after retiring from U.S. Government 
employment abroad. Since such persons 
are classified as nonresident aliens not 
engaged in trade or business in the 
United States, their earnings from such 
employment are exempt from income tax. 
Upon retirement, however, that portion 
of the civil service annuities in excess 
of the allowance for investment in the 
retirement fund is subject to the flat rate 
of 30-percent withholding tax imposed 
on income derived by a nonresident alien 
from sources within the United States. 

Speaking as one who spent several 
years in the Foreign Service, I can as- 
sure you that the imposition of this tax 
upon the annuities of nonresident aliens 
has caused great hardship and in some 
instances has engendered resentment 
against the United States because of its 
failure to comply with what is assumed 
to be its contractual obligation to pay 
retired alien employees a pension not 
subject to withholding tax. Actually, 
nonresident alien employees consider 
their pension as deferred compensation, 
and since their earned income is not tax- 
able, they expect their pensions also to 
be tax free. When one realizes that in 
many cases these pensions amount to 
$600 or less per year, it is indeed unfor- 
tunate that it is subject to a 30-percent 
tax and I certainly feel that it makes 
our Government look somewhat ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of foreign governments. 


I would like to quote from a letter I 
received under date of June 29, 1959, 
from Mr. Marciso San Agustin, presi- 
dent, National Association of Retired 
Civil Employees, Chapter 9, Cavite City, 
Philippines: 

Your great and magnificent Government 
had done much in our country. The inde- 
pendence that we now enjoy was due to 
your magnanimous generosity. We, your 
former employees, are highly grateful for our 
retired status, and only claim and beg for 
a little more compassion to our distressed 
situation in our retired status, now that we 
are old, mostly infirm, almost crippled, un- 
able to devote ourselves to any useful or 
gainful occupation with which to increase 
our small income, now being slashed by the 
inexorable 30-percent levy from our annul- 
ties. We only ask to be allowed to enjoy 
a little sunshine in our miserable homes 
during the remaining years of our lives. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to urge my colleagues to take favorable 
action on H.R. 135 and remove this 30- 
percent tax from the annuities of our re- 
tired nonresident alien employees 
abroad. 2 


Early Drillers Wanted Water When They 
Brought in Oil in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texans of an earlier day were plagued by 
a black liquid which kept bubbling up 
when they drilled water wells. 
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Today that black liquid, oil, is eagerly 
sought after. And it has helped build 
the growing economy of the State of 
Texas. Oil wells have given rise to 
dozens of related industries and have 
generally helped increase Texas’ econ- 
omy. Tomorrow is the 100th anniver- 
sary of the discovery of oil in the United 
States which has meant so much not 
only to Texas but to the Nation and the 
world. 

Mr. President, as part of a salute to the 
oil industry and related businesses in 
Texas and the Nation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an article by John Lake- 
man, printed in Texas, the rotogravure 
magazine of the Houston Chronicle for 
Sunday, August 23, 1959, and entitled 
Foieni First Oil—They Wanted Wa- 
Er.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas’ FIRST On— THAT WANTED WATER 

The driller threw his hat to the ground, 
stomped it hard, and muttered angrily. A 
dirty black liquid bubbled up through the 
pipe he was poking into the ground to get 
water for thirsty Corsicana. 

He had finally struck artesian water, but 
oll gurgled up with it. To the driller and 
his crew, that meant extra hours of hard 
work. They had to shut out the contaminant 
so the water would be fit for Corsicanans to 
drink. 

Before the job of casing off the oil was 
finished, the news had spread over the coun- 
tryside. Oil. 

The original purpose of the well was for- 
gotten by the excited crowd that gathered 
to see the greasy fluid that soaked through 
the soil around the well pipe. But the driller 
was still more concerned with water than 
with oil. 

He did not realize, on that hot summer day 
in 1894, that he was witnessing the birth of a 
new Texas industry—one that, in a few 
decades, would become the greatest single 
source of wealth in his State. 

That industry 65 years later would provide 
jobs directly for one out of every eight 
persons in the State, and Indirectly for addi- 
tional thousands who would supply the 
services and equipment it would need. It 
would also provide millions of dollars in tax 
money and royalty payments to build Texas 
schools and roads, 

But the future was not so bright for the 
water well drilling rig that gave birth to 
the State’s petroleum industry. A careless 
smoker in the knot of spectators contributed 
his bit to history by touching off the State's 
first recorded oll blaze, a fire which destroyed 
the derrick. Despite precautions, the same 
fate befell the second and third wells drilled 
in that area, and the driller who unwittingly 
served as midwife at the birth of Texas oil 
almost went bankrupt. 

In spite of those early setbacks, more wells 
were drilled, yielding just enough crude to 
fan the sparks of excitement. The quiet 
farming center became the State's first boom 
town. Speculators thronged in to lease farm 
land and city lots for drilling. Every bed 
and cot in town was rented. 

By 1897, Texas production of crude oil 
reached 65,975 barrels, with Corsicana ac- 
counting for almost all of it. 

Corsicana was indeed the birthplace of 
Texas oil—the scene of the first discovery and 
exploitation of the resources in commercial 
quantities. The first refinery in the State 
was bullt there. However, this was not the 
first time oil had been found in the State. 

In 1543, Spanish explorers in DeSoto’s 
expedition found petroleum asphalt float- 
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ing on the waters of a bay near Sabine Pass. 
They used that tar to paint the bottoms 
of their storm-battered ships so they could 
sall safely on to Mexico. 

Even before the Spaniards came, Texas In- 
dians knew of magic springs where greasy 
bubbles popped to the surface and a dark 
film spread across the waters. Indian leg- 
ends say those springs had strange medicinal 
powers and were capable of healing all man- 
ner of ills, both internal and external. 

The fact is, the Corsicana well was not 
even the first successful oil well drilled in 
Texas. In 1866, just 7 years after Col. Ed- 
win Drake drilled the famous first well in 
Pennsylvania, a Texan named Lynis T. Bar- 
rett sank a shallow oller near Nacogdoches. 
And Barrett's discovery was no accident like 
the one at Corsicana, He was actually look- 
ing for oll. 

His well doesn’t count as a commercial 
producer, however, although Barrett made 
a pretty good living peddling the 10 barrels 
a day he bailed out of the hole. His neigh- 
bors bought it to cure their ills and quiet 
their squeaking wagon wheels. 

Compared to what was to come in the early 
1900's, Barrett's oil was only a drop; Corsi- 
cana’s, only a trickle. 

The 20th century was a few days old when, 
on a small hill near Beaumont, a green stream 
shot 200 feet into the air. The gusher at 
Spindletop spouted 100,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day—many times more than any pre- 
vious well, and Beaumont exploded into an- 
other boom town. 

Spindletop was the result of the faith of 
one man and the resourcefulness of two, 
brothers. The man whose faith led to the 
discovery was Pattillo Higgins, a one-armed 
Sunday school teacher. On outings with his 
class of youngsters, Higgins would poke his 
cane into the soil on the hill and set fire 
to the escaping gas. Higgins knew there 
must be oll beneath the knoll. He worked 
for years to get a test made, and lived to see 
80 many drilling rigs in operation. 

The resourceful brothers who drilled the 
difficult hole were Al and Curt Hamill, vet- 
erans of the Corsicana boom and pioneers 
in rotary drilling. They were the first oil- 
men to use drilling mud in their operations, 
mixing the soupy fluid by driving cattle 
through their slush pit. 

After Spindletop opened Gulf Coast pro- 
duction, the story of Texas oll shifted to the 
north and west. At Electra, in north Texas, 
cattleman W. T. Waggoner drilled for water 
for his herd. It was 1904, and the range 
was dry. When his fourth consecutive water 
well filled with oll, Waggoner lost his temper. 
Damn the oll,” he shouted. “I want water.” 

At Thrall, in 1915, another “water well” 
spouted oll, At Burkburnett, farmer S. L. 
Fowler decided to make one try for oil before 
selling his land. He hit the big Burkburnett 
townsite pool in 1919. 

Ou came to west Texas in 1923, when the 
Santa Rita wildcat, named by Catholic back- 
ers for the Saint of the Impossible, accomp- 
lished the impossible. The drillers brought 
in a gushing well in Reagan County—in a 
region geologists had marked off as com- 
pletely unsuited for oll production, Much of 
the West Texas crude came from lands owned 
by the State university system and brought 
millions in royalties to Texas colleges and 
universities. 

Boomtowns sprouted all over the Texas 
„ en live as thriving cities. 

ers when oll that nurtured the 
trickled out. hen 

Many men willing to take chances tried 
their hand at the oil game. Some won and 
became rich and famous. A larger number 
lost everything they owned, or could borrow. 
A few early winners later lost their fortunes, 
but by persisting in their efforts, became 
winners again, 
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One of these men was Columbus Marion 
(Dad) Joiner. Seventy-year-old Dad Joiner 
had made and lost two fortunes in the Okla- 
homs booms before he moved to Texas, His 
first two attempts to find oil on his 1000- 
acre lease in Rusk County falled. 

The third well, stopped once when he ran 
out of money and restarted with funds 
scraped from every available source, blew 
in October 3, 1930, during the dark days of 
the great depression. 

That well opened the prolific east Texas 
field—the greatest oilfield ever discovered 
in the United States—and swung the petro- 
leum penduium back to the east. 

A boom to end all booms hit east Texas. 
Longview almost split at the seams. In less 
than 15 months after Dad Joiner’s discovery, 
more than 3,600 wells dotted the field, and 
production reached 110 million barrels. The 
producing area proved to be 43 miles long 
and 5 miles wide, and eventually contained 
nearly 30,000 wells. 

East Texas oll flooded the market plum- 
meting prices so low that producers had a 
hard time selling their oll for 10 cents a 
barrel. From that period of economic chaos 
and waste sprang the necessity for State 
control of oil production to conserve the 
valuable natural resource that was spilling 
upon the market—and upon the ground. 

Because it had controlled the flow of oil 
and developed a tremendous reserve produc- 
ing capacity, Texas was able to open the 
spigot during World War II and supply 80 
percent of the Nation’s increased wartime 
oil needs. If another war breaks out, the 
State may be called on to repeat that feat. 

In recent years, the waters off the Texas 
coast have been probed for oil. As yet no 
large deposits have been found. In fact, not 
enough oll has been tapped to pay for the 
costly exploration and drilling operations 
carried on at sea. 

But east Texas ollmen are still looking, on 
land and at sea—and with a sharper, better- 
trained eye than their forebears possessed. 
Science has reduced the odds they face to 
some extent, but the oll business is still a big 
gamble. One well out of 9 may hit oil or 
gas; about 1 in 44 a field of commercial size. 

However, there is always the possibility 
that another Spindletop or east Texas lies 
waiting to be tapped. That's what keeps ex- 
ploration crews hunting and drill bits boring 
throughout the State. 


Sioux City: Largest Stocker-Feeder 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal of August 24, 1959: 

Sioux CITY: LARGEST STOCKER-FEEDER MARKET 

Arriyal the other day of one of the first 
fall shipments of fine feeder cattle from the 
western ranges reminded us that Sioux City 
is the largest stocker-feeder market in the 
world. In 1958, for example, 679,636 head of 
stocker and feeder livestock originating 
mainly on the ranges of Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska 
were sold on the Sioux City market. They 
went to thousands of feeder buyers in 20 
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States in the Corn Belt and elsewhere 
throughout the United States. 

At Omaha, the large central public market 
to the south of us, only 512,462 head of 
stocker and feeder cattle were handied last 
year. That poses a logical question: Why is 
Sioux City the leading market for this type 
of livestock, instead of Omaha or Kansas 
City? 

We put the question to Ray Rodeen, pres- 
ident and general manager of the Sioux City 
Stock Yards Co., and here's his answer: 

“We believe that there are many reasons 
for Sioux City excelling as a stocker and 
feeder market, among them being more ag- 
gressive commission firms and programs for 
soliciting business by the market as a whole; 
our proximity to the heart of the Corn Belt, 
where the largest share of the cattle in the 
United States are on feed; the ability of 
livestock feeders to purchase livestock out 
of first hands direct from the commission 
firm, who is the agent for the rancher at 
Sioux City. 

“Approximately three-fourths of the feed- 
er livestock are purchased by farmers in the 
commission firm alleys rather than through 
a group of dealers, as is the case in some 
markets. 

“At Sioux City we truly have an open 
competitive market on which all buyers and 
all sellers have an equal opportunity to op- 
erate.” 

Those are some of the reasons Sioux City 
tops the Nation's markets on this type of 
Hvestock—a natural geographical advantage 
plus a go-getting attitude on the part of 
commission firms and a free competitive 
system of buying and selling. 

The importance of the stockyards to our 
area is readily apparent. And to those Sioux- 
landers who never have visited the yards, 
we suggest they take an early look. It’s an 
impressive sight to see thousands of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs gathered together in the sale 
pens. It proves that we live in the center 
of the finest agricultural area in the world. 


The Fight Against Mastitis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, an 
article on a disease affecting the dairy 
herds of this country has been brought 
to my attention. The disease is mastitis. 
Believing the article dealing with the 
disease and its control will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue FIGHT AGAINST Masrrris 

Every citizen who drinks milk or con- 
sumes milk products has a stake in the 
battle now taking place on the Nation's 
farms. The battle is against mastitis, a bac- 
terial disease that attacks the udders of 
cows. Currently, it is the No, 1 farm dis- 
ease, and costs the dairy industry $252 mil- 
lion every year in lost milk, diseased animals 
and medication. This cost, naturally, is 
reflected in the price we pay for milk. 

Ten years ago mastitis was most com- 
monly caused by streptococcus germs which 
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Could be controlled by medication. But the 
common cause of mastitis has 

Today, the most.common cause of mastitis 
is staphylococcus bacteria, which resist 
even the most powerful antibiotics. This is 
the same resistant staphylococcus germ 
Which is causing infectious outbreaks in 
hospitals, sometimes resulting in human 
deaths. 

But mastitis isn't just a farm problem. 
There are signs it may become a human 
Menace as well. Scientists do not regard 
Pasteurized milk as a source of staphylo- 
coccus infection in man, but they say that 
Staph’ germs can develop in the cow's udder 
And infect persons who contact the animal. 

In the udder, these germs may develop in- 
creasing resistance to drugs because of im- 
Proper medication. A new breed of infec- 

us germ, as yet unknown to science, 
Might develop if this trend continues. 
© implication of this danger is clear. 
a tis must be stopped. The history of 
mad, B shows that if a concerted effort is 
lo ©, the disease can be licked. Not too 

Ng ago, tuberculosis and brucellosis were 
85 dreaded than mastitis. Dairy farmers, 
Rot county agents, and processors 
Th together and whipped these diseases. 

can do the same with mastitis. 

d te steps haye been taken in this 
ao etir, Early in 1958, experts in dairy 
2 ee and veterinary medicine met at a 
inviethastitis symposium in Chicago at the 
005 0 of the Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
These authorities agreed that good herd 
ent, routine veterinary inspection, 
2 diagnosis, and specific treatment were 
out tial for mastitis control. They pointed 
Pinte pan emphatically that do-it-yourself 
eae the dairy farmer is not the 
f may eyen contribute to the 
MA of the 3 F 
Snare first place, these experts said, the 
and, Cannot diagnose all cases of mastitis, 
vious sequently, can treat only the ob- 
9 Many hidden cases go undis- 
th tn and remain to spread infection. 
select the ond Place, the farmer cannot 
the proper medication or administer 
10 e amount. What worked for him 
ezi; ago may not work today. By giving 
prins medication, he can make the 

The Problem of in 

correct medication has 
mini cognized by the Food and Drug Ad- 
rr tion. It has limited the dosage of 
eee the drug often used to treat 
farmers ic) 100,000 units, and has forbidden 
have Use milk from cows until 72 hours 

. after the last treatment. 
there is these precautions are followed, 
in marker net of penicillin being included 
of nearly 58 — and endangering the health 
Who are & eae people in this country 
grams tion of sound mastitis control pro- 
portarie 4 nom been followed by two im- 
avallabi eiopments. The first is the 
Which lity of new mastitis compounds 

Th contain no penicillin. 
enlistees development is the 
against ut af County agents to help the fight 


Their job is to 
mauaint farmers with the latest 1 arhi 
Probl and help them solve their farming 
Is n mus. To the farmer, the county agent 
5 most important person. 
battle is mti agent's role in the mastitis 
to 2 He must convince the farmer 
dures. Te sates mastitis control proce- 
county agent is the person who 
must instruct the 
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in achieving good herd management that is 
essential for mastitis control. Clean barns, 
proper milking techniques, and clean milk- 
ing equipment are commonsense precautions 
that some dairy farmers have overlooked, 
preferring instead to rely on “miracle drugs” 
to cure mastitis after it breaks out. The 
county agent is the person who can remind 
the farmer that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

The outlook is encouraging. Backyard 
meetings of county agents, veterinarians, 
and farmers are being held. In several 
States, 4-H clubs and the Future Farmers 
of America are sponsoring mastitis control 
Pp to teach farm youngsters how to 
deal with the disease, Universities and col- 
leges are using their extension services to 
teach farmers about current mastitis-fight- 
ing methods. 

As these developments progress, they will 
mean increased prosperity for dairy farmers. 
But most important, they will mean a safer, 
more abundant milk supply for all of us and 
further conservation of our most precious 
asset—the Nation’s health, 


Vice President Nixon’s Address on Khru- 
shchev Visit, Given at American Legion 
National Convention in Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following excerpts from the 
address given by Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nrxon on August 25, 1959, before the 
41st National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Nrxon dealt forthrightly with the Khru- 
shchev visits—and how we should con- 
duct ourselves, correctly civil and with- 
out demonstrations, in order, if possible, 
to convince the Communist dictator that 
the American people and their Govern- 
ment are strong, resolute, and united in 
opposition to his ‘plans for achieving 
world domination by force or otherwise: 
EXCERPTS OF REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

or THE UNITED STATES AT THE 415T NATIONAL 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AVGUST 25, 1959 

I recognize that there are a substantial 
number of Americans in this audience and 
throughout the Nation who are deeply con- 
cerned about the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to 
the United States. There are many who be- 
lieve that no good and much harm can come 
from such a visit. 

There is no question but that there are 
minus as well as plus factors in appraising 
the possible results of the Eisenhower- 
Knhrushchey exchange of visits, On balance, 
I believe the decision to invite Mr. Khru- 
shchey to come to the United States was 
correct. ? 

In indicating my reasons for reaching this 
conclusion, may I first remind you of the 
background from which I speak. I have 
made a comprehensive study of the philos- 
ophy, tactics, and strategy of communism as 
set forth by Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and other 
Communist leaders. On the basis of those 
studies, I know that Communists throughout 
the world are united in working for one 
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objective, Communist rule over all the people 
of the world. 

I know from experience that the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States, like all Com- 
munist Parties throughout the world, is 
directed and controlled from Moscow and has 
in the past and will in the future engage 
in espionage and subversion in order to serve 
the interests of Communist governments 
wherever they are opposed to those of the 
United States or other free nations. And I 
can vividly recall that it was fust à little over 
& year ago Communist-led mobs made an 
unsuccessful attempt on my life in Venezuela. 

I have just returned from the Soviet Union 
where I have had the opportunity to speak 
at length with Mr. Khrushchev and to ap- 
praise the present tactics and strategy of the 
world Communist movement. On the basis 
of that visit, I can say unequivocally that the 
only significant change in Communist tactics 
since the death of Stalin is that Mr. Khru- 
shchey and other Communist leaders now 
Say they will accomplish their objective of 
world domination without resort to war. 

Subversion and espionage in the United 
States and other non-Communist countries 
continue to be directed and supported by the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. The rigid 
positions of the Soviet Government on such 
issues as Berlin, disarmament, setting up an 
inspection system for prevention of surprise 
attack, and ending atomic tests, are the same 
now as they were before these visits were 
announced, 

It would be naive and wishful thinking to 
assume that the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to 
the United States will result in any basic 
change in the Communist objective of world 
domination or their adherence to policies de- 
signed to achieve that goal. 

We should be under no illusions that Mr. 
Khrushchev's belief in the superiority of the 
Communist system will be changed in any 
significant respect by his seeing the great 
productivity of the American economy. 
Everything he sees in the United States will 
be seen through Communist eyes and the 
picture will be distorted or magnified so that 
it fits into the rigid description of free so- 
cieties which the Communist doctrine has 
painted for over 100 years, 

Nor should we be under any illusions that 
better understanding between the Soviet 
leaders and ourselves is all that is needed to 
resolve our differences and to assure peace, 
There are some deep and basic conflicts of 
interest and ideology which all the good will 
and mutual understanding in the world will 
notsettle. Charm, words of friendship, graci- 
ous toasts, are not going to have the slightest 
effect in deterring Mr. Khrushchey from his 
basic objectives. 

What useful then will this visit 
serve? Putting It in its simplest terms, while 
understanding alone will not bring peace, 
misunderstanding could provoke war. And 
it is because his visit can serve to reduce 
the possibilities of such misunders 
that it could contribute to the chance that 
we can settle our differences without war 
and, therefore, deserves the approval of the 
American people. 

What does Mr. Khrushchey really believe 
about the United States and the free world? 

Based on my conversations with him and 
my analysis of the statements he has made, 
publicly and privately, through the years, 
here is a thumbnail sketch of a man who 
holds in his hands the greatest power any 
one man has ever held in the history of 
civilization—who by his decision alone could 
press the button which could start a chain 
reaction which would destroy civilization as 
we know it. 

First, here are he believes 
which are true. He is dwure of the fact that 
the United States has great military strength. 
While he constantly boasts of his superiority 
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fm the missile field, he has publicly stated 
in his speech at Dnepropetrovsk on July 28 
that no nation today can initiate a war with- 
out suffering terrible destruction in return. 

He knows the United States is a rich coun- 
try economically with a high standard of 
living. He has paid us the compliment of 
setting as the Soviet goal catching up with 
and passing the United States in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

I believe he is convinced that President 
Eisenhower is a man who wants peace and 
who insists that the United States remain 
strong only because he believes this is the 
way to keep peace. 

But he also has some dangerous misconcep- 
tions about the United States and the free 
world which, in the mind of a man with such 
awesome power in his hands, constitute a 
terrible risk to the peace of the world. 

Here are some of the things he presently 
believes about us and our policies: 

“Freedom in the United States exists only 
for those who have money and power and 
not for the working people.” 

“Capitalists in the United States have 
turned the society in which they rule into 
a paradise for the rich and a hell for the 
poor—a kingdom of the dollar, of harst 
exploitation of millions of people to enrich 
a handful of monopolists.” 

“In the United States and other free 
countries the working people are given the 
right to vote for various representatives of 
the ruling class but have no right to par- 
ticipate in the work of the legislative bodies.” 

“However beautifully the ideologists of im- 

may dress up the capitalist system, 
it still remains a system by which millions 
of people are enslaved by a comparatively 
small handful of exploiters, a system in 
which poverty and mass unemployment 
reign.” 

The words I have just quoted are not mine 
but his—taken directly from his public 
statements, And these ideas he reiterated 
to me in my conversations with him. Be- 
cause he believes these things he has reached 
other conclusions which he has stated to me 
and to others who have talked with him: 
that millions of people in the United States 
do not support the President in his firm 
stand against Communist aggression; that 
both of our major political parties are con- 
trolled by a few rich monopolists and are 
not responsive to the will of the people; 
that our economy has reached its peak and 
is on the way down; that the nations of 
the free world alliance are divided and when 
the chips are down will not unite In resist- 
ing aggression. 

Put yourself in his place. If you pos- 
sessed great military strength with uncon- 
trolled and absolute power to use that 
strength to accomplish your purposes; if 
also you were fanatically dedicated to the 
philosophy that your economic and political 
system should and would rule the world; and 
if in addition you believed you were con- 
fronted by opponents who were divided an 
who lacked the will to resist aggression, 
would you not be tempted to be far more 
aggressive in your policies than if you had 
te aR fae re asin Lethon ome 
resist of those who might oppose your aims? 

Mr. Khrushchev will be here for only a 
relatively brief time, but, in his conversa~ 
tions with President Eisenhower and in his 
trip across the country, there is no doubt in 
my mind but that he will see and hear some 
things which will change his preconceived 
notions about the United States and which 
in turn will give him pause before he em- 
barks on a course of action in the future 
which might be contrary to our vital in- 
terests. 

He will find that not only are we strong 
militarily and econ but that the 
American people have the will to use their 
strength to defend our freedom or the free- 
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dom of others any place in the world. He 
will find that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people are as dedicated to our 
system as he is to his. He will find that we 
will no more tolerate being pushed around 
than will he. 

In a nutshell, if we are to have a Soviet 
leader with such power in his hands, it is 
better to have one who knows the world 
than one who is isolated in the Kremlin. 

But what about the dangers of such a 
visit? There are some who fear that the 
American people will be lulled into a false 
sense of security and trust by this ex- 
change. I think that those who believe this 
to be the case underestimate the intelligence 
of both our people and our leaders, 

It is true that throughout American his- 
tory we have a record of being a trusting 
and forgiving people in our relations with 
other people, but it is also true that we are 
a people who do not like our trust betrayed 
and when it is we react accordingly. 

When President Eisenhower meets Mr, 
Khrushchev, you can be sure he will have 
in mind: The record of major treaties and 
agreements broken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment—50 out of 52 since 1933; the fact that 
subversive activities against the United 
States and the governments of other free na- 
tions continue despite Soviet protestations 
to the contrary. There will be fresh in his 
memory the fact that Mr. Khrushchev falled 
to carry out the commitments made at the 
last Geneva Conference and instead en- 
couraged and stimulated Communist prob- 
ing actions against the free world in the 
Middle East and the Far East. And if there 
was any doubt that we would go into this 
conference with our eyes open, the Soviet 
Government’s support of the Communist 
forces in Laos provides a grim and timely 
warning of what we should expect. 

I have had the rare opportunity of seeing 
both Mr. Khrushchev and President Eisen- 
hower in action both publicly and privately, 
and I can assure you that the fears of those 
who believe that President Eisenhower may 
be taken in or bluffed by Mr. Khrushchev 
are completely without foundation. There is 
no doubt whatever but that the interests of 
the United States and the free world will 
be vigorously, firmly and aggressively rep- 
resented by the President in this meeting. 

Another objection to the visit is the pos- 
sible effect on our allies. The President’s 
trip to Bonn, Paris, and London provides a 
complete answer to this objection. As the 
President has made abundantiy clear, it is 
not the American way to negotiate, in the 
absence of our allies, problems that vitally 
concern their future. We reject the concept 
that two great powers—the United States 
and the U.S.8.R.—should decide the fate of 
cee peoples without consultation with 

A major objection to the visit is the effect 
It may have on the captive peoples of East- 
ern Europe. You can be sure, however, that 
under no circumstances will this exchange 
of visits result in statements or actions on 
the part of the United States indicating our 
Approval or acquiescence in the status of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 

We do not question the right of the peo- 
ple of these countries, or any other for that 
matter, to have a Socialist or Communist 
government if they so desire. But we be- 
lieve that all people should have a right to 
choose the kind of government they want. 
The people of the satéllite nations of East- 
ern Europe have never had an opportunity 
to exercise that right since World War II. 
We recognize that their right of choice can- 
not be obtained by armed intervention on 
our part. A so-called war of liberation 
would liberate only dead bodies and ruined 
cities. But we will continue to support 
through means realization of the 
objectives that the peoples of these satellite 
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countries be given the opportunity to choose 
the kind of government they want. 

I believe that the American people should 
give Mr. Khrushchev a courteous reception 
when he visits the United States. I do not 
suggest this because I believe a courteous 
reception is going to affect one way or the 
other his ideas about our system, but be- 
cause this is the American way of doing 
things. Visitors in our country, ess 
of how much we disagree with them, should 
not be subjected to the rowdyism and riots 
for which the Communists were responsible 
when I was in South America. 

The discussions President Eisenhower will 
have with Mr. Khrushchev, inyolving as they 
do such basic differences and confilct of in- 
terest, will be difficult at best. In the cause 
of the peace with justice that we all want, 
let us by our conduct see that those discus- 
sions are conducted in the best possible 
climate. 


Resolutions of Oregon AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon AFL-CIO, meeting in its fourth 
annual convention at Seaside, Oreg., 
August 3-7, 1959, adopted a number of 
resolutions pertinent to legislation before 
the Congress this year. I was particu- 
larly pleased to note the unanimous 
adoption, by the group, of Resolution 
73, which endorses my bill, S. 1162, to 
provide an appropriation of $500 million 
for cancer research through the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this resolution—together with 
Resolutions 31, concerning expansion of 
social security assistance; 34, concerning 
use of surplus foods; 51, concerning em- 
ployment practices; and 81, concerning 
scrapping of obsolete ships—be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 31 


Whereas the Forand bill, entitled H.R. 4700, 
which would liberalize cash monthly pay- 
ments and provide hospital, surgical, and 
nursing home care for persons on social 
security; and 

Whereas the maximum possible allowance 
provided under social security is inadequate 
to pay extensive bills arising from illness; 
and 

Whereas such suffering would be avoided 
and hospitals and public and private assist- 
ance would be relieved of a substantial bur- 
den; and 

Whereas the future well-being and happi- 
ness of all of us depends upon the social 
security provision we establish for widows 
and elder citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this fourth annual con- 
vention of Oregon AFL-CIO call upon Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
to make the Forand bill into law. We also 
advise the Oregon congressional delegation 
to support the passage of this law. 

Adopted August 7, 1959. * 

Oregon AFL-CIO. 
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RESOLUTION 34 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
has been Stockpiling various commodities 
for years in its farm surplus program; and 

Whereas these stockpiles of food commodi- 
tles have created an ever-increasing cost to 
the Federal Government, and we, as tax- 
payers, share this cost: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon AFL-CIO meet- 
ing in annual convention support Senate bill 
1884, which would provide the availability 
Of surplus foods for individuals who are in 
need of more nourishing food, and also to 
Provide a better balanced diet, and that the 
Hs gon congressional delegates be advised 

Support the passage of such legislation. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1959. 


RESOLUTION 51 


tn Berens one of the greatest menaces to 
€ economic stability of our country and 
y one of the greatest menaces to the 
8 and well-being of many American 
“Mes is a continuing lack of job oppor- 
— ties for many heads of those families; 


to aereas the people who are working have 
upport those who are not, either through 
Which or direct charitable contributions, 
Scare impose an additional financial strain 
Wh classes of citizens; and 
its ee organized labor has emphasized 
ncern over the plight of the 3 million 
ity — during this time of prosper- 
action has called for immediate, positive 
to remedy this situation; and 
ereas we feel that this distress among 
relleved D families would be most effectively 
pas y giving priority in new hiring to 
Wh employed heads of families; and 
should tar the agencies of government 
situation e the lead in alleviating this dire 
Whiston Setting up a system of priority 
wine Wold favor the hiring of family bread- 
When regardless of sex; and 
hes 2 Postmaster General Summerfield 
centage ed a directiye ordering a larger pér- 
Service otf Women to be hired in the postal 
ence or e regard for veterans prefer- 
: sire ther they are the heads of fam- 


as we 

tor the Toli 3 directive Is harmful 
maie ang rewards veterans preference—both 
‘€male—since the ratio of hiring Is 

cts ce on the basis of sex, which 
giving sere by Executive decree the law 
enacted to ans preference, which law was 
uprooted compensate seryicemen for being 
d 0 oe their communities and denied, 
che © period of military service, the 
th Opportunities for advancement 
civilian peat Would have had in continuous 
enacted to ployment; and which was further 
in the Provide a place for those maimed 

2. 8 service. 

ing need 2 no consideration for the press- 
sex Who are Peat breadwinners of either 
Work 80 that ©sperately seeking a chance to 
her famiy he or she may support his or 
standard of living E to a decent, American 


3. 
8 Wil promote dual employment in the 
applicant in nde the spouse can coach the 
e 5 What to expect in a civil service 
munities to And this when most com- 
families in the United States have many 
for work Which there ts a desperate need 
inner the Part of the family bread- 


Resolved, That the Ore 
„ gon AFL-CIO. in 
üst 38 assembled at Seaside, Oreg., Aug- 
the 7, 1959, go on record as opposing 
Preferential hiring of women in the Post 
ce; and be it further 


Resolved, That t 
requested to he Postmaster General be 


fice, and that prefere 

7 p nce be given to vet- 
erans and heads of fam 
and be it lilies, regardless of sex, 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Oregon delegates in Congress, 
asking them to use any influence or legisla- 
tive action necessary to insure preference for 
veterans and heads of families, 

Adopted August 7, 1959. 

Orecon AFL-CIO. 


RESOLUTION 73 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States directs that the Government shall 
provide for the general welfare; and 

Whereas cancer is a cold and calculating 
disease inflicting immeasurable mental and 
physical anguish on its victims; and 

Whereas two out of every three families 
in the United States shall be stricken by this 
disease; and 

Whereas almost 2½ times as many Ameri- 
cans died of cancer during World War II 
as were killed in action on all our worldwide 
battiefronts, shd in 1 year claimed more 
than 10 times the number of Americans who 
perished In the 3 years of fighting in Korea; 
and 

Whereas Senator NEUBERGER has introduced 
a bill—S. 1162—in the U.S. Senate to provide 
an appropriation of $500 million to be con- 
tinuing until it is used to fight this killer: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon AFL-CIO, 1959 
convention endorse S. 1162, a bill offered by 
Senator NEUBERGER to provide an appropria- 
tion of $500 million for cancer research to 
be used by the National Cancer Institute 
until the fund is exhausted, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Oregon delegation in Congress. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1959. 


RESOLUTION 81 

Whereas the dismantling and scrapping of 
excess and obsolete ships from the reserve 
fleets provided employment for our workers 
in the Pacific Coast States; and 

Whereas many of these ships are being 
purchased by so-called dummy corporations 
and then towed to Japan for dismantling 
and scrapping by cheap labor; and 

Whereas this practice deprives our workers 
of employment they should be entitled to; 
and 

Whereas the situation creates unfair com- 
petition for local companies employing 
American workers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon AFL-CIO vigor- 
ously oppose the scrapping of obsolete ships 
in foreign countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our congressional delegation 
in Washington. l 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1959. 


Maj. Gen. William P. Fisher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call at- 
tention to one of the distinguished mili- 
tary officers on the Washington scene 
who is soon to leave. Maj. Gen. William 
P. Fisher, the Air Force Director of Leg- 
islative Liaison, is to become in a few 
weeks the Commander, Eastern Trans- 
port Air Force, Military Air Transport 
Service at McGuire Air Force Base, N.J. 

Bill Fisher is an airman for whom I 
have great respect and admiration, He 
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was born the son of a Congregational 
minister in Atlanta, Ga. He grew up in 
Southern Pines, N.C. He graduated as 
an engineer from North Carolina State 
College in 1934 after a 2-year interrup- 
tion of his education to work. He then 
became a flying cadet in the Army Air 
Corps. After completion of his flying 
training he competed for a Regular Army 
ee which he won in October 

On December 7, 1941, Bill Fisher, then 
a major of 2 days’ standing, was wounded 
in the Japanese attack on Clark Field in 
the Philippines. His airplane out of ac- 
tion, he led his squadron, the 28th 
Bombardment Squadron of the famous 
19th Bombardment Group, as it fought 
on the ground as an infantry unit. But 
he was soon back in the air fighting the 
Japanese from Java. After a short in- 
terval in the States, he returned to the 
war as a colonel in command of the 308th 
Bombardment Group under Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault in China. 

During the Korean confllict Bill Fisher 
commanded the Far East Air Forces 
Bomber Command until assigned as In- 
spector General of the Strategic Air 
Command. He came to his Washington 
assignment in Air Force Legislative Liai- 
son from the post of Deputy Commander, 
8th Air Force. 

That firm determination and immense 
ability which made him a great combat 
air commander has made him unusually 
effective as the Director of the Air Force’s 
legislative liaison activities. He has 
represented the Air Force most ably in its 
relations with the Congress during the 
past session. Iam convinced he will con- 
tinue to do big things for the Air Force 
and the Nation in his new post. I am 
sure that I speak for the Congress when 
I wish Bill Fisher every good wish for 
continued success, 


Cities for Men and Motorcars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
concerning city planning for Washing- 
ton, which I think makes a great deal of 
sense. 

This article was taken from the 
Athens College Newsletter and, I be- 
lieve, contains a practical, and yet 
imaginative, suggestion for this city. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITIES FoR MEN AND MOTORCARS 

WASHINGTON.—The cities of North Amer- 
ica, choking on their growing car popula- 
vtions, are turning to Asia for ways to escape 
strangulation; or rather, they are turning to 
a compact, tense Greek who is applying in 
Asian countries his concepts on how to help 
man avoid domination by the machines he 
has created, 
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This Greek, architect and engineer, Con- 
stantine Doxiadis, now 40, is perhaps the 
foremost world authority on a science, he 
has named ekistics—the science of human 
settlement, 

He was already chief of town planning for 
Athens at 23, and Greece's head regional 
planner at 25. During the Axis occupation 
he ran a Scarlet Pimpernel band of fellow 
technicians and achieved the improbable by 
kidnaping the Italian counteresplonage 
service complete with archives and com- 


At the end of the war, Doxladis became 
his country’s Minister of Reconstruction, 
survived 21 changes of government in 5 
years, and rebuilt much of Greece for far less 
money than anyone thought was possible. 
Now he heads Doxiadis Associates, his own 
firm, which acts as engineering and planning 
consultants to the Governments of Persia, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Lebanon, Syria, Ethiopia, In- 
dia, and Greece for projects which total 

He has been visiting the United States, 
brought over to advise on planning for the 
future of Norfolk, Detroit, . spa 
Washington, D.C, (through lack o. e, 
had to turn down an invitation from Cin- 
cinnati). The plan which he proposes for 
Washington gives a sample of the imagina- 
tive Doxiadis approach. 

Washington lies in the shape of a wine- 
glass formed by the Potomac and Anacostia 
Rivers. The stem of the wineglass flows 
south to the sea. At the bottom of the 
glass, like an undrunk sediment, lies Wash- 
ington’s forgotten area, its biggest slum. 
This is known as the southwest, bounded 
to the north by what is now the heart of the 
city, a broad strip of Government bulldings 
running 414 miles east and west between the 
two sides of the wineglass. 

Doxiadis proposes that this vast slum 
should be cleared as the new capita ae = 
Washington. Large buildings, hotels an 
apartment houses should be erected there, 
so designed that as the Government grows 
they can be easily converted to offices. Fur- 
ther growth should be along the stem of the 
wineglass, downstream along the river to 
the sea. 

The new triangular capital area would be 
one of large waterfront plazzas like Venice's 
Saint Mark’s Square, and would be ap- 
proached by water. Giant hydrofoil water 
buses doing 60 miles an hour would bring 
the people upstream and to their work. 
Tourists would board similar buses from the 
jetties of waterfront motels downstream on 
the Potomac, 

The Potomac River, a giant freeway al- 
ready bullt, should be used as the axis or 
growth for Washington. 

Cities are no longer the static organisms 
they were in the Middle Ages, when they 
remained unchanged in size for centuries 
within their walls. And they cannot be built 
in ever-growing circles, because in a cir- 
cular pattern, as the city grows and its cen- 
ter grows within it, traffic to and from the 
center becomes progressively heavier and 
chokes movement. ; 

The center of a Doxiadis city is like a nar- 
row cone, flaring out in the direction in 
which the city is moving. The increased 
trafic does not all try to converge from every 
direction toward an evermore congested 
central point, but moves in parallel streams 
toward a central backbone which grows 
longer as necessary. 

The streets are in a grid that divides the 
city not in small blocks, as now, but in large 

es called sectors, which could be 
1 mile long by half a mile wide. Streets out- 
side the sectors are superhighways in which 
the motorists can travel at high speed. = 

From this grid of superhighways, small 
access roads stick into the sectors, rather 
Uke the black keys on a piano, The houses 
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in each sectorline, the access roads and the 
perimeter form the frame for a park area 
where only pedestrian traffic is allowed, and 
where shops, cinemas, and schools are lo- 
cated in a setting of trees and fountains. 

Each houseowner can choose his own 
style of house, and individual dwellings may 
resemble one another only in having two 
doors—one leading to the garage and the 
superhighways (the door to the machine 
world) and a second door to the human 
world, opening onto the interior of the sec- 
tor. 

A Dioxiadis city provides for several thou- 
sand families in each sector, where privacy 
is secured by high garden walls and trees, 
where children are no longer in danger of 
being run over, where the strain of a mech- 
anized civilization is left in the garage and 
the colossal waste of man-hours on com- 
muting is ended. 

In this design for living, man and his 
motorcar exist in contiguous but separate 
worlds. The city does not lose its citizens 
and revenue to the suburbs, whence people 
now fleet noise and traffic only to find them- 
selves captives of the car, without which 
they and their families are immobilized, and 
in what is not a quiet community, but a 
mere characterless dormitory. 

The Doxiadis cities are already more than 
dreams. He is building them in Asia. One 
is the new Bagdad, a city of 100,000 people 
rising on the west side of Iraq's old capital. 


When the People Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an editorial from the Bridgeton 
Evening News, a newspaper published in 
an industrial area of my district, which 
very lucidly and concisely summarizes 
the general reaction on the passage in 
the House of the Landrum-Griffin labor 
bill. The editorial follows: 

WHEN THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


The people have spoken through their 
leader, President Eisenhower, on the labor 
reform bill. And Congress has listened. 

This is what happened in the House of 
Representatives last week when the strongest 
of three labor bills went through on a roll- 
call vote by a margin of 28 votes. 

The astounding victory, which came despite 
flerce pressure from the Hoffa forces and other 
union leaders, proved that the President had 
the people back of him when he castigated 
bad labor practices in a public address just 
recently, 

Those Democrats from the Northeastern 
States who went along with labor's cracking 
whip can only stand up to be counted. They 
should be listed, but for their own con- 
stituents to see. 

Unfortunately, the vote wouldn't have 
been that close if national representatives 
had been less obligated to the unions—and 
their political funds at election time. This 
is also a blight on the free system of America 
and one that cannot be solved as easily as 
others. 

But at least the House has acquitted 
itself with credit and honor, thanks to the 
coalition of Republicans and enough good- 
thinking Democrats who came through, 
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The controversial labor bill now goes back 
to the Senate where it is hoped the great tu- 
mult from the people will be heard and recog- 
nized by our senior lawmakers, who pre- 
viously passed a measure that was lacking in 
punch and purpose. Let Senator KENNEDY, 
who has been active in exposing the vicissi- 
tude of labor evils and racketeering, be man 
enough to go along with the strong bill that 
the President endorses, and show the Nation 
that he has the courage of his convictions, 
despite the danger of offending the labor 
vote. 

Actually, those who voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill will get support from the 
rank and file of labor which has been “taken 
in" by the money grabbers within its move- 
ment. The working man has no time for 
violence in his union, nor the practice of 
taking his dues-for the support of hoodlums 
to carry out strong-arm methods. 

It was the Hoffa influence and his de- 
fiance that helped to bring about passage of 
this strong labor control measure. The peo- 
ple are fed up with this kind of power which 
defies the Government and everything decent 
and good within it. 

Senate passage of this new labor bill will 
serve notice on Mr. Hoffa and his 100 lawyers 
that the people rule this Nation—through 
those they elect—and that his will cannot 
prevail in a system dedicated to free enter- 
prise and love -of liberty. 


What You Can Do About Khrushchey’s 
Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


‘OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the up- 
coming visit of Mr. Khrushchevy—repre- ` 
senting a new tactic in East-West nego- 
tiations—presents a new challenge to us. 

There are, of course, differing ideas 
as to whether or not the invitation to 
Khrushchev should have been extended 
at all. However, President Eisenhower, 
the standard-bearer of our foreign pol- 
icy, has made the decision that, in his 
judgment, will serve the interests of our 
security and world peace. The Ameri- 
can people—in a unified, bipartisan 
manner—lI believe, should give full sup- 
port to that decision. 

This does not, of course, presume an 
“open arms” welcome to the Soviet 
Premier. 

We realize, of course, that there are a 
great many people, particularly from 
the captive nations, who resent, and 
understandably so, the Premier’s being 
invited to this country. 

It should, of course, be made abun- 
dantly clear for the public and our allies, 
that the invitation does not represent 
approval of communism or of Com- 
munist tactics that have resulted in in- 
ternational tensions and threats to world 
peace. 

Nevertheless, I feel that the American 
people can, should, and will act in a 
dignified and reasonable manner in at- 
tempting to provide the climate in which 
the Eisenhower-Khrushchey talks and 
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exchange visits may have the best oppor- 
tunity for positive accomplishment. 

Yesterday’s New York Times pub- 
lished an article suggesting do's and 
don'ts” entitled “What You Can Do 
About Khrushchey’s Visit.” As illustra- 
tive of provoking ideas on the visit I ask 
unanimous conseht to have the text of 
the article printed in the Appendix of 

e RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHat You Can Do ABOUT KHRUSHCHEV'S, 
Vusrr 

The decision to have Premier Khrushchey 
Visit this country has been made. Now it is 
UP to the American people to meet the chal- 
lenge of that decision. 
his event may mark a turning point in 

tory. The question is—in what direc- 
ton? The world is watching and wonder- 
8 Ms will receive this man who a 

D to b us—the man who 
at that to 3 Freedom Fight- 
pn he finds us naive, uninformed, and easy 
— deceive, he might be encouraged to risk 
tna ree leading toward war. But if he 
t Ms realistic, tough-minded, well-in- 
3 and united, he may well adopt a 

re cautious course. 

wane chev is not coming to the 
pal ted States to offer significant concessions 
ican his life-long enmity toward us and 
k values. He is coming prepared to score 
Propaganda victory, with confidence in 
ability to arouse false hopes, weaken our 
3 cause us to make substantial 
a ean He must not succeed in such 
r: You, as an individual American, can do 
event a tings to help make this historic 

Pe i g point toward a better world. 
han Eisenhower can tell Mr. Khru- 
not 8 that we know the score, that we are 

Soled by words without deeds, that we 
fearlessly for real peace with free- 
bein justice. But only you can make 

eve this. 


SEVEN THINGS YOU CAN DO 


W Of yourself as a participant in this 
You © event and not a mere spectator. 
will then find ways to act effectively. 

7 are seven suggestions: 

Keep the reception truthful: Commu- 
. Ste travelers and other extremists 
a false im allowed to take over and create 
views yo Pression, By calmly voicing your 

eric n can encourage responsible, loyal 
with cans to reflect the true public temper 
shchey sf ty and self-discipline. Khru- 

Ould be met with civil silence. 
tion to giving the visitor a polite 
can convey a realistic reaction 
For example, well reasoned, 
of 1 to the Editor in thousands 
lone wea Papers and publications will go a 
vinws Hon toward giving Mr. Khrushchey our 
5 aight from the shoulder. Dignified 
times aa under responsible auspices at 
his viett Places removed from contact with 
counties 18. Serve to make clear the voice of 

You 3 from captive nations. 
elp make sure that le un- 
e how important it is that Khru- 
W bs reception be orderly and correct. 
* €monstrations by insulting crowds is 
Sie tactic he has used many times. 
et rowdies at the Vienna Youth Festival 
atra ts ted themselves with such demon- 
5 Ons a few weeks ago. Non- Communist 
Bana People who went to Vienna with 
ns of their own showed how intelligence 


dom 
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and courage can win even against trained 
street fighters. 

2. Know what Khrushchey wants: His 
major propaganda objectives are revealed in 
volumes of Communist theory and by years 
of acting it out. There has been no repudi- 
ation by him and he has often repeated the 
hard core ideas. 

Soviet aims are thoroughly documented in 
the current bestseller, “What We Must 
Know About Communism” by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet. Here are a few points to 
keep in mind: 

(a) The Soviet Premier wants to lull us 
into a false sense of security—to make us 
believe that the kind of peace we want can 
be had at the next summit conference for 
the asking. But the last time President 
Eisenhower met him at the summit—1955 in 
Geneva—his smiles and joviality were a 
cover for Soviet penetration of the Middle 
East, and encouragement of his Chinese allies 
to start shooting their way to Formosa. 

(b) He wants to force us out of West Ber- 
lin and clamp down on that island of free- 
dom. He wants to make it appear safe for 
the Western allies to withdraw, and at the 
same time dangerous to stay. 

(c) He wants to create dissension among 
free world allies, to isolate us from our 
friends, so the Soviets can pick them off one 
by one. 

(d) He seeks always to wheedle us into 
accepting past Soviet conquests and forget- 
ting the plight of the captive peoples. This 
he considers a basic price for peaceful co- 
existence. 

(e) He continues ~ sit atic ee 

aper agreements banning a ic weap- 
ee neat any workable inspection or ef- 
fective control. 

(f) He wants us eh „ so 

esperately that we ack awa: ever 
pres Sorah warn us that standing firm 
would risk such war. He wants us to believe 
that the Soviet Empire is now so powerful 
that we have no choice but to make the 
bite-by-bite concessions he demands. 

3. Know what we want: It is not enough 
to realize what he Bo we must know 

at we want and why. 

e we want governments to respect 
and protect God-given rights of the human 
person, as affirmed in our Declaration of 
ndence; 

aa hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

(a) We relentlessly seek a real peace, one 
that will assure all peoples freedom from 
fear of direct or indirect aggression. 

(b) We want to strengthen and keep the 
free world united to prevent any further So- 
viet takeovers. 

(c) We believe in self-determination, and 
we say that the way to unify divided nations 
like Germany, Korea, and Indochina is by 
free elections. The way to find out whether 
nations we call capitve really want their 
Communist rulers is to let them choose 
freely between Communist and non-Commu- 
nist candidates. 

(d) We want to help nations stand on 
their own feet and achieve their.own goals so 
they can become good neighbors and traders. 
And we try to strengthen their capacity to 
resist constant Communist pressures—eco~ 
nomic, political, and military. A 

(e) We want to reduce the burden of arm- 
aments by reaching agreements that are en- 
forcible through adequste international 
controls. 

(f) We favor the free exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas between East and West. 
Soviet acceptance of this idea requires that 
they stop jamming foreign broadcasts. 
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4. Know what Khrushchev represents: As 
Al Smith used to say, Let's look at the 
record.” You can help spread the facts about 
the Soviet record from Lenin’s seizure of 
power in 1917, through Stalin's takeover in 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Albania, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, to the current Communist. aggres- 
sions in Tibet and Laos. 

If Khrushchey’s visit serves to draw at- 
tention to the Soviet record and ns 
world understanding of what he stands for, 
it will really mark a significant turning 
point. It is not enough to be against com- 
munism; we have to know precisely what it 
is and why we resist it. People who know 
can not be misled or confused. 

For example, if each one who knows the 
facts encourages someone who doesn't to 
find out, there will soon be no danger of 
Communists winning propaganda campaigns, 

5. Know Khrushchev’s personal record: 
How many people know the bloody of 
his rule over the Ukraine in the 1930's? It 
was so vicious that the people of the 
Ukraine welcomed the German army as lib- 
erators. And in 1944 Khruschev was sent 
back to punish them. 

His speech to a closed meeting of the Su- 
preme Soviets in 1956 exposing some of 
Stalin’s crimes ignored the fact that he was 
actually a leader in the blood purges and a 
denfer of Stalin's worst excesses. 

Anyone familiar with Khrushehev's biog- 
Taphy will never make the mistake of taking 
him seriously as an apostle of peace and 
friendship. Knowing the facts is the best 
insurance against being deceived or used. 

6. Know how he distorts, confuses and 
misleads: Lenin taught: “We must be able 
to resort to all sorts of stratagems, maneu- 
vers, Illegal methods, eyasions, and subter- 
fuges * to make practical compro- 
mises, to make agreements, zig-zags, re- 
treats. * * * The present line of peaceful 
coexistence may be just another “zig” that 
will be followed up by a “zag” to new aggres- 
sions. Soviet leaders have shifted back and 
forth between relaxations of tensions and 
threats, between peace offensives and ultima- 
tums. Khrushchey sometimes zigs“ and 
“gags” on the same day, using a mixture of 
peace and war talk. 

Be familiar with the way Communists use 
the free world yocabulary to mislead. When 
Khrushchey says “Fascist” or “capitalist” 
he means everybody who isn't a loyal Com- 
munist, When he says “noninterference in 
internal affairs of other countries" he means 
“everybody else stand aside and let us ‘lib- 
erate’ our neighbors from their ‘Fascist’ gov- 
ernments.“ Take note of Communist 
phrases like “peace and friendship” (the 
current slogan) and “people’s democracy.” 
Be aware of the Communist way of dodging 
embarrassing questions: “I've never heard of 
that * * Tou are misinformed * ,“ 
“A malicious fabrication by our oppo- 
nents,” “You bring that up to aggravate 
tensions when I am trying to reduce ten- 
sions. * * *” 

7. Take personal responsibility for pro- 
moting public discussion: Get people in your 
community to talk over how they can best 
participate in this event as citizens. 

(a) Arrange discussions in homes, 
churches, clubs, Grange Halls, veterans’ or- 
ganizations—wherever people meet. 

(b) Ask your local editors, radio and TV 
station managers to help provide the essen- 
tial background information. 

(c) Encourage librarians to feature dis- 
plays of books and pamphlets that will help 
readers understand the truth about com- 
munism, 

(d) Urge groups to adopt resolutions ex- 
pressing their views and to send supporting 
statements to President Eisenhower. 
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Is the World To Sit Silently by While the 
Whole Tibetan Race and Culture Are 
Being Systematically Destroyed—Geno- 
cide—By the Communist Tyranny in 
China? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

Tue REDS ARE GUILTY OF GENOCIDE IN TIBET 


People in the comfortable countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have grown 830 
used to reading about mass murders in far- 
away places that it is hard for them now- 
adays to feel these things as real. Atrocities 
have become commonplace. Have Red 
China's army and secret police been killing 
Tibetans in large numbers? Of course. 

But murder by Communists is such an old 
story that most of us merely turn the page 
to murders by juvenile delinquents. 

The Chinese Reds are not simply sup- 
pressing a rebellion by taking the lives of the 
rebels. More than that, they seem to be 
killing Tibetans because they are Tibetans; 
thus they commit the crime of genocide, 
which means the slaughter of a people, 

That matter has been investigated by the 
International Commission of Jurists, an al- 
lance of lawyers with headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Its record is one of 
sharp struggle against tyranny. After the 
Tibetan uprising in early spring this legal 
group called on its branch in India to search 
out the facts. 

Experts were appointed by the Indian 
Commission of Jurists to interview witnesses 
and collect and study documents. After 2 
months of investigation, a report has been 
rendered by the general secretary, Purshot- 
tam Trikamdas, who was once secretary to 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

The Indian commission has found “a 
prima facie case that * * * there has been 
an attempt to destroy the national, ethnic, 
racial, and religious group of Tibetans by 
killing members of the group and by caus- 
ing serious bodily and mental harm. These 
acts constitute the crime of genocide under 
the Genocide Convention of the United Na- 
tions of 1948." Prime Minister Nehru, 
however, has said that, because of the ab- 
sence of Red China from the United Nations, 
he doubted that the U.N. could take up the 
Tibetan case. 

However, the charge of genocide was soon 
made officially by the legal head of the 
Tibetan Government, the Dalai Lama, speak- 
ing from his place of refuge in India. Com- 
plete absorption and extinction of the Tibe- 
tan race is being undertaken,” he declared. 
There is “terrible deportation and execution 
of innocent men.” 

A former delegate from India to the 
United ations, B S. Gilani, says that Red 
China an “ultimate 
So Tibet.” aim. It wants to 

Hitler similarly wanted to colo - 
land and other countries of 5 
To that end he murdered vast numbers of 
their inhabitants. Stalin committed geno- 
cide repeatedly, long before that term was 
coined to give the crime a particular name. 
In two continents, from the Baltic to cen- 
tral Asia and farther north in Siberia, he 
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exterminated, he deported, he colonized. 
Men and women and children who escaped 
immediate death were shipped around like 
low-grade cattle. There are places like 
Kazakhstan, in Asia, where colonists from 
other parts of the Kremlin’s empire have 
become the majority; those natives who re- 
main are outnumbered in their own coun- 


Now Mao Tse-tung and his fellow slave- 
masters in Peking are apparently commit- 
ting the same wholesale crime in Tibet. In 
view of the charges by the Dalal Lama and 
the Indian Commission of Jurists, the United 
Nations should make a thorough investiga- 
tion, even if the guilty nation is not a UN. 
member. Otherwise, what good is the UN. s 
Genocide Convention of 1948? 


A Texan Serves the Nation—Lt. Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever Is Missile Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, Chief of 
the Air Force Air Research and Devel- 
opment Command, was a pioneer in the 
field of missiles. 


The record of this man, who was born 
in Germany, grew up in San Antonio, 
Tex., and graduated from Texas A. & M. 
College, shows he is well qualified for 
his post. 

Recently Ralph Dighton of the As- 
sociated Press, wrote an article telling 
of General Schriever’s colorful career. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp Mr. Dighton's article as 
printed in the Dallas (Tex.) Times Her- 
ald for Sunday, August 23, 1959, under 
the title “Schriever Stands Up and Is 
Counted—From Texas Caddy to Missile 
Chief.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 8 
SCHRIEVER STANDS UP AND Is CouNTED—From 

Texas Cappy ro MISSILE CHIEF 
(By Ralph Dighton) 

Early next month the Air Force hopes to 
stamp “operational” on the Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. 

The expected announcement will mark a 
significant stride toward eliminating the 
critical gap—once estimated as 3 be- 
tween the American and Soviet long-range 
missile programs. 

Among the men largely responsible for 
whipping U.S. missile technology back into 
the race with Russia is Lt. Gen, Bernard A. 
Schriever, Chief of the Alr Force Air Re- 
search and Development Command. 

Russia first claimed possession of an 
ICBM on August 26, 1957. The United States 
had to walt 15 months before the Air Force 
blasted its first experimental Atlas from 
Cape Canaveral over the full 5,000-mile-plus 
South Atlantic range. 

Now, less than a year since that test, the 
Atlas is about to join the Air Force arsenal 
of weapons. None could feel greater satis- 
Taction over this development than Schriev- 
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er — who won his present post and his gen- 
eral’s stars fighting for missiles. 

It was not an easy fight. There were 
times when he laid his career on the block, 
am obscure Pentagon colonel and former 
German emigrant bucking generals who 
would not believe the space age was shout 
to dawn. 

But in little more than 5 years Schriever 
has rocketed to three-star general and built 
missile technology into a $2-billion-a-year 
industry. 

HONORED BY TEXAS 

Schiever's success was recognized last 
May by the State of Texas, where he grew 
up. A joint session of the Texas Legisla- 
ture honored Schriever’s mother for her own 
and her son's achievements. The legislators 
gave Mrs. Schriever, now crippled from ef- 
fects of a stroke, a bouquet of roses and a 
standing ovation, 

Schriever was visibly shaken by the trib- 
ute. 

“What a wonderful day this is for her,“ he 
sald to a friend, his eyes dimming with 
memories. “What a wonderful day." 

Handsome and broad shouldered, this man 
with the sky-blue eyes sometimes is mobbed 
for autographs by women in the factories he 
visits on production-spurring tours. Men, 
too, like him instinctively. His subordinates 
frequently find their regard bordering on 
awe. 

One of his favorite phrases is, “Stand up 
and be counted.” 

“If you believe in something,” he says, 
“fight for it—at least until a decision ts 
reached on a higher level. Then, whether 
you're right or wrong, stand up and be 
counted,” 

MODEST ABOUT ROLE 


Schriever is inclined to be modest about 
his pioneering role in missile development. 
“It was my job to look ahead, he says. 

He has been credited with fighting for 
missiles since 1950, when they were more 
closely related to science fiction than mili- 
tary science. 

“It just isn't true,“ he says, with char- 
acteristic frankness. “I did not become sold 
on missiles as weapons until late in 1952, 
when technological advances showed that 
nuclear warheads could be made small 
enough to fit missile nose cones. 

“Up to that time I had been more inter- 
ested in big bombers as a deterrent force. 
Then the picture changed. With smaller 
payloads, missiles became practical.” 

By 1954, when the Air Force decided to set 
up a missile research and development center 
on the west coast, it was obvious that the 


-man for the job was the man who had fought 


for their existence. 

First, as a crackerjack engineer, Schriever 
knew missiles and how they should be made. 

Second, he was a topfilght administrator, 
a paperwork genius in development and 
planning. 

MISSILE GROUNDWORK 

Schriever, then a brigadier general, was 
sent to Inglewood, Calif., to lay the ground- 
work for what was to become the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division. 

In the years since 1954 Schriever has flown 
hundreds of thousands of miles in this 
country and abroad in the cause of missllery. 
He spent much of this time in Washington, 
selling his program to Congress. 

Scriever was among those who pushed 
the idea for setting up production facilities 
while development of the Thor intermediate 
range missile was still underway. He argued 
that this compression of lead time would 
mean that the missiles would be ready for 
deployment much sooner. Thors are now 
Operational in bases in England. 

His aide, Capt. Robert Crabbs, says Schrie- 
ver rarely gets more than 3 or 4 hours’ sleep 
a night when traveling. On a typical cross- 
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country trip he will take a group of sub- 
Ordinates with him as far as Omaha or 
Chicago, send them back on another plane, 
and during the rest of the fiight work with 
another group that has flown out to meet 


CHECK PRODUCTION SNAGS 


Many of the general's trips are to check on 
snags in production. 


Dan Kimball, former Secretary of the Navy, 


who now heads the missile-building Aero- 
Jet-Genera) Corp., says: 

“He beats contractors over the head to keep 
them on schedule, He has even worked some 
of my executives over with a wire brush— 
and we keep on schedule.” 

What drives Schriever so hard? 

A clue comes from retired Lt. Gen. Law- 
rence Craigie, now vice president of American 
Machine & Foundry, a supplier of missile 
launching equipment. 

"You have to know about his childhood,” 
22 Craigie. Ben seldom speaks of it, but I 

el sure one reason he loves this country 80 
much is his early experience, his own per- 
eye knowledge that this is a place where a 
d who can't even speak English can rise to 
® Position of great trust and responsibility.” 
BORN IN GERMANY 
1 When Bernard Schriever, born September 
4, 1910, in Bremen, Germany., arrived in 
America in 1917, eMigies of Kaiser Wilhelm 
g from lampposts across the land. 
teria gh a rising tide of anti-German hys- 
» his mother hurried with him and his 
2 brother Gerhard to a haven with 
? or ada at the German-American community 
7 New Braunfels, Tex, There they awaited 
© release of her husband, a German sea- 
man who had been interned at the outbreak 
of hostilities, 
father died in a factory accident at 
San Antonio shortly after’ his release. 
pobriever's mother went to work as house- 
for a wealthy family in San Antonio. 


their benefactors died and Mrs. Schriever 
k 5 the stand full time. 
gan caddying and took up golf with 
De renek determination. By the time 
0 ames high school he was a golf prodigy. 
shoots sub par golf. 
tin, sa ey Penick, now a professional at Aus- 
18 788015 Wnat a waste of talent. Here he 
could g around with missiles when he 
have been greater than Hogan.” 
15 A. & M. GRADUATE 
received a B.S. in engineering from 
potas a M. in 1931 and joined the Air 
except f a has been in the service ever since, 
Pilot in 1838 brief period as a comm 
ter (th . He married a general daugh- 
Wright Nelg we three children), became a 
gree in -aOd test pilot, took a master’s de- 
heTonautical engineering at Stanford 


Universit 
sions in epee then flew 63 bomber mis- 


After the 
ington as 
tion. In 


Chics Schriever was sent to Wash- 
104 os ot the Scientific Liaison Sec- 
he entered the National War 
upon graduation went into the 
There he demonstrated his abil- 
ous detail and inspire 


e and 
Pentagon, 
ity to 


velopment chief 
cisions x 


Survival, 


7 does his new job well, there may 
8 Phare rewards. Some observers be- 
ie y 3 for the top Alr Force 


But ripe be difficult for any reward to 
e already has—the ìr 
from the Texas N = 
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Home Rule for the District of Columbia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
28, 1959, I testified before the House 
District Committee in support of my bill, 
H.R. 4630. My testimony was as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE oF NEw YORK, JULY 28, 1959 

Mr. Mutter. For the record, Iam Abraham 
J. Multer, Representative from the 13th Dis- 
trict of New York, 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear here this morning In sup- 
port of home rule for the District of Colum- 
bla. 

At the outset may I say that I understand 
and respect the views of other Members of 
Congress who oppose home rule for the Dis- 
trict, At the same time I very vigorously and 
sincerely disagree with them. 

It is my opinion that not only should the 
hearings go forward expeditiously, but that 
a bill should then be reported to the House 
so that the House may work its will as to 
whether or not the District should have 
home rule and if so the form that that home 
rule should take. 

Mr. McMiILLan, Will the gentleman yield 
for a question at that point? 

Mr. Mutrer. Surely. 

Mr. MeumLax. I take it you do not favor 
the discharge rule before the Rules Com- 
mittee that would not permit the House to 
work its will? 

Mr. Motrer, I do not know as of this mo- 
ment of a discharge petition, if that is what 
you are referring to. 

Mr. McMruran, I am referring to the dis- 
charge rule that provides for a 1-hour de- 
bate on the home rule bills. 

Mr. Mutrer. I do not think a discharge 
petition has been filed yet but, most re- 
spectfully, I hope it will be filed and I hope 
to be one of the first to sign the petition, 
and I hope in short order the petition will 
be signed and the legislation will be brought 
before the House. 

Mr. McMritan. Perhaps I misunderstood 
you. I understood you to say you wanted 
the House to work its will, and the House 
cannot work its will on this legislation in 
the period of 1 hour. 

Mr. Mouurer. I understand your statement, 
but I do not agree with it and cannot sub- 
scribe to it. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Officer, If anyone attempts 
any applause or any other demonstration in 
the room, I want you to see who it is and 
promptly remove him. 

The Orritcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, please, Mr, Multer. 

Mr. Mutter. Addressing myself further for 
the moment to Chairman Meillan's re- 
marks, it is my firm opinion that the House 
can work its will on any bill that is brought 
before it, whether it comes before it through 
the committee procedure of being reported 
by a committee and then by a rule, or with- 
out either report from the committee or a 
rule, And when a discharge petition ts filed 
and it is signed by the necessary number 
constituting a majority of the House, that is 
the will of the House that the House shall 
determine whether they shall pass on the 
legislation. That is the first question the 
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discharge petition puts before the House, 
The House can then decide it will not con- 
sider the matter, or, on the other hand, if 
the majority says it will consider the mat- 
ter, the House proceeds to determine what 
tt will do with the bill and perfect the bill 
if that is the will of the majority. It 18 my 
considered opinion that it is and that the 
majority will so express itself in favor of 
home rule for the District and will bring 
forth a bill that will give to the District a 
modicum of home rule, probably not as much 
as I would like to see, and probably not as 
much as other Members would like to see, 
but, at the expense of referring to the cliche 
that maybe this is just a foot in the door, I 
for one am willing that we get that foot in 
the door or that toe in the door and move 
forward from that. If we get some kind of 
home rule for the District this year, after we 
have had some experience under it I hope 
we can perfect it and give to the District 
more and more home rule. 

I have before me the letter from our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman from 
South Carolina, Mr. McMim1an, dated July 
27, which was addressed to me and I believe 
to all the authors of other home rule bills, 
in which he states that among other things 
he will request the chairman of the sub- 
committee to Insist on all authors of bills 

an oral statement so that we will be 
able to get all the information possible on 
this subject. 

Mr. McMrz1an. That is correct. That let- 
ter was sent to the author of every bill be- 
cause this is an important question and I 
think every member who thinks enough of 
this question to introduce a bill should come 
in and explain how he can get by the Consti- 
tution, You are a good lawyer, and we want 
you to tell us how you can get by article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution. 

Mr. Mutter. I will get to that in a mo- 
ment, sir. 

I would first like to say that this Is rather 
an unusual request. The chairman himself, 
Mr. MeMikax, has been the first to violate 
it by having the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee read his own statement, and I re- 
spectfully suggest that other members who 
desire to file a written statement be per- 
mitted to do so and to file it just as though 
he had made it orally. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Of course, everybody may 
submit a statement, we will be glad to have 
it, but we feel any man who Introduces a bill 
should be willing to come in and explain it. 
I did not introduce a bill. 

Mr. Mutter. I understand. I do trust the 
committee will take the view that when 26 
Members of the House introduce an identi- 
cal bill, E one or more come in here and 
explain the bill and they explain in writing 
or otherwise that they support that bill, that 
would be a sufficient record. 

I do not pretend to know all about home 
rule or all about all the bills that have been 
submitted, but I think it Is high time, after 
the other body has five times in the last 10 
years. passed a bill for home rule for the 
District, it is high time this committee 
report a bill to the House so that the House 
can decide by vote if it wants home rule 
for the District and to what extent, 

Mr. Mex. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMz.an, I do not know whether you 
were here when we had the bill before the 
House and the House spent 2 whole days 
on home rule? 

Mr. Murer. I recall it, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. And the bill was not 


passed. 

Mr. Murer. I recall it, sir. 

Mr. McMiiian. According to the radio and 
television and the newspapers it would sp- 
pear we have never had one before the 
House. 
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Mr. Mutrer. It has been 10 years since we 
had one, and I think it is time the House 
decide whether the people of the District are 
entitled to the right of representation as well 
as the burden of taxation. One goes with 
the other, and without both we do not have 
the democratic form of government—with a 
small d“ —that we brag about to the free 
world and that we like to talk about during 
campaign time, and that goes whether we be- 
lieve in States’ rights or a central govern- 
ment. That is unimportant. Certainly all 
should agree that everybody has a right to 
vote and elect their representatives and thelr 
representatives should have a right to par- 
ticipate by voting on every piece of legislation 
passed or considered which affects their 
lives and their property and their rights. 

I have introduced two bills. One bill. 
H.R. 4630, is the bill which is preferred by 
the administration. While I have disagreed 
vigorously from time to time with the ad- 
ministration on many problems—and prob- 
ably will again many times before this ad- 
ministration leaves office—this is one time I 
am willing to go along with them again with 
the idea in mind that this is half a loaf and 
this half loaf is better than no loaf. 

I will not take the time to discuss each of 
the sections in that bill. I did place a de- 
talled analysis of the bill in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp during the course of a special 
order I had on February 17, It appears at 
page 2312 of the Record and subsequent 
pages up to and including page 2317. 

The other bill which I Introduced, H.R. 
8081, is the so-called Morse bill, and it is 
quite like the one which the Senate has now 
passed and sent to this body. I will not take 
the time to analyze that bill either. 

The first bill calls for elected local legis- 
lators and an appointed Governor. 

The second bill calls for an elected mayor 
and city council and so forth. 

Both bills present the primary issue— 

Mr. Davis. Will you designate them by 
number? 

Mr. Murer. Yes, sir. The first bill is H.R. 
4630 and the second bill is H.R. 8081. 

Both bills present the first and primary 
issue the Congress must determine, and that 
is, Shall there be home rule? 

Mr. Davis. I shall have to ask you to sus- 
pend until we can have the noise stopped 
outside, 

(Brief suspension of the hearing.) 

Mr, Davis. Some of the people who attend- 
ed the hearing this morning seem to be de- 
termined to make this the same kind of 
situation which prevailed in Havana last 
week. If we just had the beards and ma- 
chetes we would have a pretty good duplica- 
tion of it out in the hall this morning and 
we apparently would be ready to begin the 
distribution of land and other property. 

We will proceed in an orderly way, and I 
think you can proceed now, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Muuter. Mr. Chairman, I think be- 
fore we go much further I ought to direct 
the attention of the committee to one of 
the primary rights of citizens of our coun- 
try. It starts with the Declaration of In- 
dependence and it is written into our Con- 
stitution with such bold letters and big type 
that none can misunderstand it, and none 
should ever forget it, and that is the in- 
herent right of citizens of our country to 
assemble publicly and to peaceably petition 
their legislators and their Congress, and that 
is what these people are trying to do who are 


bear the responsibility for it by not provid- 
ing adequate room for these people to come 
in and quietly attend the hearing and hear 
what is being said. 
Mr, Davis, Will you yield at that point? 
Mr. Mutter. As soon as I finish this point. 
I submit this hearing should be adjourned 
to a larger room, if one is available, which I 
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am sure it is, so that we can all, citizens 
outside, and citizens inside, listen quietly 
and orderly and give them the orderly hear- 
ing I am sure they all want. 

I yield, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr, Multer, as I stated in an- 
swer to a question by our colleague, Mr. 
Wier, a moment ago, we have been able to 
hear all the legislation that we have had 
hearings on in this room, We are able to 
hold these hearings here now and will hold 
them here in an orderly fashion and will 
hear everyone who desires to be heard on 
this legislation, 

This is a staged demonstration, as you 
well know and as all of us well know, and 
its purpose is not to present any facts to the 
committee but to bring pressure on it. I do 
not think it will succeed, 

We will be glad to hear you and we will 
be glad to hear every other Interested per- 
son. 

You may. proceed, iz 

Mr. Mutrzn. Mr. Chairman and my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the committee, al- 
though I did not participate in the prepara- 
tion for this demonstration or in the march 
on the Hill, I approve of it and I remind 
you gentlemen that the Boston Tea Party 
also was a staged demonstration, a demon- 
stration against the King and his tyrannical 
use of his powers. It did not have its effect. 
It resulted in u war, a revolution, and the 
birth of this country. 

Iam sure that no such demonstration will 
ever again result in war in this country to 
attain for the people the privileges and 
rights that are guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution, and I am sure the Congress 
will eventually give them all the rights they 
are guaranteed by our Constitution, includ- 
ing the right to elect a voting Representa- 
tive to the House of Representatives and to 
elect their own local officials. 

With respect to the specific question that 
was tendered by Mr. McMILLAN of whether 
or not home rule legislation would be con- 
stitutional, may I suggest that in the same 
article I, section 8, the Congress is given the 
power to coin money and regulate the value 
thoreof, yet no one denies that the National 
Bank Act and the Federal Reserve Act are 
constitutional. They have been tested and 
found constitutional and I have not heard 
anybody in recent days argue against the 
constitutionality of the National Bank Act 
and the Federal Reserve Act. Both acts take 
from the Congress, by the Congress's own 
legislation, and give to the Comptroller of 
the Currency and to national banks and to 
Federal Reserve banks the right to do that 
which is reserved to the Congress in this 
same article, this same section, with refer- 
ence to money. 

How much more important is it that we 
give personal rights—the right to vote, the 
right of representation—to these people by 
legislative enactment. We do it every time 
we create a State. I know the answer will 
be, “But look at the particular language of 
section 8, clause 17." I do look at it, but I 
do not overlook when I get to the same ar- 
ticle, same section, clause 18, the same Con- 
stitutian says, “The Congress shall have 
power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

I think that is the complete answer to any 
argument that may be urged that home rule 
legisiation would be unconstitutional, 

Mr. McMann. While you are on that sub- 
ject, were you in Congress when we had the 
last hearings on this subject? 

Mr. Mor rzn. I came here in 1947, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. McMitan, You were not a member of 
this committee at that time? 
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Mr. Mutter. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. McMizian. We had a statement from 
the late John W. Davis, who I am sure you 
will agree was one of the greatest consti- 
tutional lawyers in the United States. 

Mr. MULTER. One of the greatest. 

Mr. MeMrLAx. He sent down a statement 
to the committee stating we did not have 
the right as Members of Congress to delegate _ 
our authority in this respect. 

Mr. Mutter. I respect the opinion of the 
late John W. Davis as a great constitutional 
lawyer. I disagreed with him in this instance, 
as I have in other instances. Without go- 
ing into the details, I recall distinctly one 
case that went to the Supreme Court in 
which we were on opposite sides. The 
Supreme Court unanimously agreed with me. 
And I hope if the home rule bill goes before 
the Supreme Court it will again agree with 
me. I think the arguments for constitution- 
ality of the home rule bill are of much 
greater weight and have more validity than 
the respected and respectable opinion of the 
late John W. Davis. 

Mr. Bnor RL., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. Bnor Ritt. We appreciate your stating 
your views. However, it seems our Found- 
ing Fathers went to great lengths to make 
sure Congress would exercise authority over 
the District of Columbia, because they added 
some words to emphasize that language that 
would otherwise be superfluous, They said 
Congress shall have power to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever- 
The language without the words “exclusive” 
and “whatsoever” would still make sense, 
but they added the words “exclusive” leg- 
islation in alt cases “whatsoever.” It seems 
to me their intent was to exercise the au- 
thority of Congress over the city. 

There is and has been for several years & 
resolution pending before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to grant to the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia who are 
American citizens the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

To my knowledge no consideration has 
been given by the Judiciary Committee to 
that legislation. I have not heard of any 
Member of Congress who objected to that 
proposal to give the citizens of the District 
of Columbia the right to vote for President 
and Vice President, but there does not seem 
to be the same desire to give them that 
right—which seems to me to be more im- 
portant than to give them the limited au- 
thority involved here. And it will be limited 
because whatever bill is passed there will be 
the question of how much voice the local 
people would have, but in voting for Presi- 
dent and Vice President there would be no 
question about it, and I am certain the 
House would pass an amendment to give 
these citizens of the District of Columbia 
the right to vote for President and Vice 
President, and it would go through. 

I am wondering why the people interested 
in this legislation do not start a discharg® 
petition to discharge the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and bring that bill before the House? 

What do you say about that? 

Mr, Murer, I say let us not pass the buck- 

Mr, Born. I am not passing the buck- 

Mr. Murter. I am willing ta join with you 
tomorrow in filing a petition to discharge 
the Judiciary Committee from further con- 
sideration of the bill to pass a constitutions! 
amendment to give the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Mr, Bnor ku, Do you not think that is * 
more important bill? 

Mr. Mutter, I think it is a very important 
bill and I am willing to join in filing a peti” 
tion to discharge the Judiciary Committe’ 
but I think we should leave no stone un“ 
turned to give them both bills, } 
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Mr. Bnor nz. You would eliminate the 
Constitutional question by a constitutional 
amendment to give them that right. 

Mr. Murer. I do not think you need a 
Constitutional amendment. I agree the 
Weight of authority is with you in saying 
there is need for a constitutional amend- 
Ment, but I would risk passing a law and 
Giving the right to them and I would risk 

t would happen in the U.S. Supreme 
as to whether that bill is constitu- 
or not. 

2 Bnor nm. I will not argue with you on 


Mr. Murer. I say let us do the two things. 
Us do the three Let us pass the 
Constitutional amendment, too. By the time 
the constitutional amendment is adopted I 
the Supreme Court would have passed 
On the constitutionality of the legislation. 
Tam willing to vote for the constitutional 
amendment because it is one sure method to 
Are them the right to vote, but I would not 
the right of Congress to give it to 
them without a constitutional amendment. 
Mr. Bnor HA., Iam merely suggesting that 
We eliminate the ambiguity. I do not think 
that would be difficult if the Judiciary Com- 
Mittee would hold hearings on the legisla- 
before it. 
. Murter. But this is before us now. 
. Davis, Mr. Mutter, would you prefer 
your statement and then answer 
Questions? 
an Murter. No; I think it is much better 
5 t the questions be asked and the answers 
den as the questions arise. 
Mr. Marrnews. Mr. MULTER, will you yield? 
- Murren. Surely. 
Pro Marrixws. I want to express my sin- 
regard for our colleague, who is a very 
Who member of our committee and 
l {8 always loyal to his interests. 
I heard you say you would be in 


— in Congress, and tf I heard you cor- 
Probe} is it your idea that the next step 
be Pa that would be undertaken would 
More Make the Distriet à State with two or 
US S. Congressmen and two or more 
der Senators, and if that Is granted I won- 
prat you think about giving them voting 
This ves in the Senate, too? 
hear . 5 n great concern that I have. We 
Senta, much about taxation without repre- 
Tule - If we grant some kind of home 
being tag the next step be, “We are still 
taxed without representation," and 

New gut be the position of the great city 
Tork and the State of New York and 

— e? That is the question that 
ULTER. It gives me no trouble, Billy, 
take a moment to say I appreciate 
nt you pay me. It gives me no 
use I so frequently refer to the 
the city of New York and State of 
and what happened to my town 
home S New York. We did not always have 
home € there. We do not have complete 
Cities de Jet but we have more than many 
today wre had to fight for it all the way and 
I in more than many other cities. 
bi 4 not bother me that you have a 
think O not think it is on the list but I 
ue distinguished colleague from 

that ji inpe aoi has introduced a bill 
Da In as & nonsovereign State bill. 

that bia a Do you have the number of 


No, I do not, but the news- 
> Fao not know the 
or a ill, I think, calis 
resentas o? Member of the House of Rep- 
US. Senate to voting Members of the 
I 
go 


Ti 


3 
man 


8a for half representation. I 
he Fi 8 is entitled to be represented 
is ent; to full representation. If he 


‘ote he is entitled to vote on 
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everything that concerns him, But I am 

to take this step by step, and I 
think the first step is to give him some home 
rule. I do not know of any prohibition 
against home rule up to 75 years ago. No 
one tested its constitutionality. It was good 
at that time. Why could not home rule be 
good today? 

I think the constitutional question is one 
that should be resolved by the Supreme 
Court if and when it is tested, but in the 
meantime I think we should move forward 
and give the taxpaying citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the United States of 
America the right to vote for their local 
officials and to govern themselves. 

And that reminds me of this situation: 

If what is said about home rule being 
unconstitutional is true, and if this lan- 
guage means precisely what it says, that 
the Congress reserves to itself all the leg- 
islative power concerning this District of 
Columbia, then indeed our Founding Fath- 
ers were very foolish and impractical, and 
I disbelieve that because if that is so every- 
thing that is done today by the Commis- 
sioners is illegal and unconstitutional. I 
have not heard anyone say that. Every 
time you give the Commissioners or the 
Public Utilities Commission the right to 
issue a rule or regulation, whether it in- 
volves health or sanitation or transporta- 
tion, that is legislation and a legislative 
power, and if the Congress did not have the 
right to give that authority to the Commis- 
sioners or to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion or any other District Commission, then 
everything they have done is unconstitu- 
tional and everyone who violated an ordi- 
nance and paid a fine was fined illegally, 
and I do not think that is so. 

This is my position on these bills and I 
hope very shortly you will go into executive 
session and bring forth a bill that can be 
acted on promptly. - 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate your statement. 

I want to ask you some questions about 
some of the points you touched on. 

Mr. Murer. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in House Resolution 
320 that you are listed as one of the four 
Representatives which that reeolution pro- 
vides for recognition by the Speaker to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of H.R. 4630, 
which is one of the bills you referred to in 
your statement. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis, You are familiar with House 
Resolution 220? ` 

Mr, Mutter. Yes, Iam. 

Mr. Davis. That resolution provides that 
all points of order against the bill are waived 
and it provides that general debate shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by you or whoever requested the rule 
for consideration of H.R. 4630, and a Member 
who fs opposed to sald bill to be designated 
by the Speaker. 

The resolution further provides that no 
amendment shall be in order to the bill ex- 
cept those offered by direction of the Mem- 
ber requesting the rule, which could be you 
or one of the three other Members named In 
the resolution, and that amendments 80 
offered may be offered to any part of the bill 
but shall not be subject to amendment. 

That strikes me as being a very harsh 
and stringent gag rule. 

This bill, HR. 4630, is a bill which has 83 
pages in it. This resolution also provides 
that it shall be considered as read when the 
debate has been ended. 

What is the reason for all these various 
provisions? 

Mr. Murer. All the reasons I have ever 
beard urged since I have been a Member of 
the House in support of closed rules can and 
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should be urged in support of that closed 
rule. Itis no diferent from any other closed 
rule that bas been reported by the Rules 
Committee and adopted by the House, and 
you know, I am sure, the House does not 
have to adopt this closed rule. 

Mr. Davis. It expresses your attitude? 

Mr, Murer. That is right, because I think 
a bill of this kind ought to be considered 
just as we can consider bills out of the Ways 
and Means Committee dealing with billions 
of dollars under a closed rule without 
amendment when there is much disagree- 
ment, Surely we can consider a bill of this 
kind under the same rule and determine 
once and for all the issues it raises in this 
session of Congress and that is, whether or 
not home rule shail be given to the District 


and whether or not they shall at least have 


the right to experiment under home rule for 
a while. 

Mr. Davis. How does the gentleman feel 
that restricting these debates to 1 hour will 
further the purpose of having home rule this 
session? Does not the gentleman know that 
1 day's debate or 2 days’ debate or any rea- 
sonable time would not jeopardize the pas- 
sage of the bill if the House wants to pass 
it? I would like to know why you want to 
restrict it to 30 minutes to those in favor 
and 80 minutes to those opposed when you 
cannot begin to touch the various provisions 
in this 83-page bill in that length of time? 

Mr. MuLTER. May I be presumptuous 
enough to suggest that the reason for the 
limitation to 1 hour is that I do not think if 
you talked about this bill for 10 days a single 
vote would be changed. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the gentleman’s attitude 
about legislati6n generally? 

Mr. Mutter. No; it is not. 

Mr. Davis. Why does the gentleman say it 
about this bill? 

Mr, Mutter, Because on this particular bill 
I think every Member of the House has made 
up his mind whether he is for or against 
home rule and will vote accordingly regard- 
less of how much debate there is. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say every Member of 
the House is familiar with the provisions of 
H. R. 4630? 

Mr. Mutter. Just as he is not now, I 
would say after 20 days’ debate every Mem- 
ber would not be familiar with every provi- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. Davis, You do not think debate would 
inform him as to the provisions? 

Mr. MuLTER. Debate would inform those 
willing to stay on the floor during general 
debate. 

Mr. Davis. The gentleman knows you have 
a right to get them on the floor and keep 
them there. 

Mr. Mutter. You cannot if there are 100 
on the floor. and that is less than one-fourth 
of the Members of the House. 

Mr. Davrs. I differ with the gentleman as 
to the necessity to explain the provisions of 
a bill. 

Mr. MuLTER. Before we leave the matter 
of limitation of debate, I have learned the 
hard way that all good legislation is the re- 
sult of compromise, and I am willing to 
compromise if you and others who feel 
about it the way you do say 1 hour is not 
enough, I am willing to agree with you on 
how much time for debate there should be. 

Mr. Davis. Let me get the gentieman’s 
idea on how much time he thinks would be 
reasonable? 

Mr. Murer. I have said I do not think 
any amount of debating—— 

Mr, Davis, You are a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, are you not? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Davis. That committee reports out 
Many bills and the Rules Committee has al- 
ways allowed reasonable time for debate on 
bulls out of that committee. 

Mr. Morrxn. That is right. 
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Mr. Davrs. You have referred to tax bills. 
We all know the reason tax bills come be- 
fore the House on a closed rule is that ex- 
perience has demonstrated that is ls almost 
impossible to pass a tax bill unless it comes 
up under a closed rule, 

The gentieman referred to tax bills In- 
volving billions of dollars. Appropriation 
bills also involve billions of dollars and they 
‘come up under a closed rule. 

Mr. MuLTER. Sometimes they do. 

Mr, Davis. Almost always, but you can 
oder an amendment any time you want to 
and get a hearing before the House, and 
House Members are not prevented from of- 
fering amendments and expressing them- 
selves about such amendments as they may 
offer, and certainly the appropriation bills I 
do not think can be considered as of lesser 
importance than the subject matter of this 
legislation. 

What do you say about that? 

Mr. Mutter. I say this committee fs in 
charge of that situation, Most of these 
bills have been before this committee since 
January. Most of them have been before 
Congress every session for the last 10 years. 
I am not accusing anyone of being dilatory, 
but I am suggesting the answer to any dis- 
charge petition is that the committee has 
had ample time to report out a bill and 
that the committee can be in control of the 
kind of rule you wanted brought forth. It 
is still within the power of this committee to 
control that. 

Mr. Davıs. Is it your attitude, then, that 
because the committee has not held hearings 
on these bills up to this time, to eliminate 
all the legislative processes and go shead and 
adopt these stringent provisions provided 
for in this resolution which have already 
been outlined here and assume that this bill, 
H.R. 4630, is so perfect that no Member of 
the Houge other than the four named in 
House Resolution 320 would be capable of 
offering an amendment to it that would im- 
prove it? 

Mr. Mutter. I am sure I can talk for the 
other three colleagues mentioned in that 
resolution. None of us claim to know it 
all, none of us is perfect, and none of us 
claim we can bring out a perfect bill. 

Mr. Davis, Why have you restricted it so 
that the other 433 Members of the House 
would have no opportunity to offer an 
amendment or debate it? 

Mr. Muurer. Because the discharge peti- 
tion and the closed rule is as much a part 
of the legislative processes as the committee 
system. 

Mr. Davis. Why have you restricted it fur- 
ther so that if one of these four Members 
does offer an amendment that no Member 
of the House will be permitted to amend 
that amendment? 

Mr. Mctrer. The same principle applies 
here regarding the offering of amendments 
to amendments as to other bills, 

Frankly, none of us at this time foresee 
the necessity for amendments. However, 
during the course of the debate things may 
be suggested to improve the bill, and I am 
sure my colleagues sponsoring this bill will 
agree ta any amendment that will improve 
the bill. 

Mr. Davis. But you would not agree that 
any other Member who disagrees with the 
Propriety of any provision in this bill could 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. Munrer. Most respectively I say to you 
we had a eholce, a hard chokes. We contd 
have an open rule and permit amendments 
until the end of the session of Congress— 
whether dilatory or 
tant—but under an open rule it could goon 
until adjournment. 


I say that to you most respectfully. 
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Mr. Davis. Again I disagree with the gen- 
tleman most respectfully because I am con- 
vinced under the rules of the House there 
cannot be carried on any such dilatory tac- 
tics as the gentleman has referred to. I 
thoroughly disagree with the gentleman re- 
garding the reason he gives for completely 
eliminating the volce of the House in passing 
on the provisions of the bill, which is what 
this gag rule would do. 

Mr. Mutter. If the majority of the House 
disagrees with us the rule will never be 
adopted. If it agrees with us it will be 
adopted. That is the democratic way, again 
with a small d“. 

Mr. Davis, I think the gentleman obviously 
wants to be democratic, but if there has 
ever. been an autocratic gag rule presented 
to the House in the history of this country, 
this is it. 

Mr. Mutter. I urged the same arguments 
when I was opposed to the gag rule on bills 
I did not Uke. 

Mr. Davis. Did the gentleman change his 
opinion? 

Mr. WirraMs. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
should be pointed out that there is a difer- 
ence in the procedure followed by the Ways 
and Means Committce in seeking these 
closed rules and the very stringent procedure 
that is being followed here; that is, that this 
bill has never reached the stage of com- 
mittee consideration. 

The bills which come out of the Ways and 
Means Committee have received careful 
studious consideration by that committee 
and must be recommended by that com- 
mittee before the Rules Committee will even 
give consideration to granting a rule. I 
think there is quite a difference in the pro- 
cedure, This is a bill that has been arbi- 
trarily selected and as a bill which the pro- 
ponents seek to push through the House 
without giving the House an opportunity to 
work its will on the legislation. 

There is quite a bit of difference in the 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
compliment my colleague. I think he is very 
honest and sincere in his conviction. There 
is also one thing very interesting about him. 
He always has a very great sense of humor. 

Mr. Murer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kearns. Especially when he said he 
thought every Member of the House had 
thelr minds made up whether or not they 
would uphold home rule. 

I would like the record to show: at least 
some conscientious person Living here in 
Washington did not think so Because my 
telephone rang at 3:30 this morning and at 
4:30 this morning asking me to vote for 
home rule. 

I had illness in the family back home so I 
thought nothing of it and I answered the 
phone. 

There is one conviction I have and I am 
very sure about it, that when George Wash- 
{ington stepped off this 10-mile square and 
said, “This shall be the seat of the Federal 
Government,” he never anticipated, neither 
did we, that the bureaucracies of Government 
would get to the numbers they are and peo- 
ple would come here as they have, in droves. 
I share the thinking of my collcague from 
Virginia about their right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, but im the years 
that I have had the privilege of serving here 
on the District Committee, I do not see 
possibly how the Federal Government can 
act, be effective In their designated duties 
being subjected to a munleipally controlled 
government. 

I mean it sincerely. Then, too, where are 
you going to get the money to pay for this? 
The firat year you are going to be in the red. 
The second year more in the red, the third 
year more in the red, and coming to Congress 
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every year for money. You do not have the 
taxable potential here to run as other munic- 
Ipalities do. 

There are many things considered. My 
goodness. You talk about the resolution 
here. We should have as much debate and 
read the bill on a subject like this as we 
would on passing a labor bill here in the 
Congress. To ever think of getting this 
through, on that type of thing, my dear 
friend, I don't think it is falr to the people. 
I don’t think it is fair to the Congress, 
and above all I don't think it Is fair to our 
concept of our form of Government. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morra. Mr. Chairman, may I thank 
Mr. Kearns for the remarks he made about 
me and indicate to him that I feel as 
strongly as he does at the anoyance that 
was tendered to him. I think it was delib- 
erate annoyance and if they did that to me 
as strongly as I feel about this bill, I might 
change my vote. That might change my 
vote faster than anything else. I think that 
kind of annoyance and nuisance just cannot 
be condoned. It Is wrong. 

With reference to the financial situation 
the gentleman referred to, may I there 
again call upon my personal knowledge of | 
operations in the city of New York. We 
have the second biggest budget in the coun- 
try. There is no budget bigger than that of 
the city of New York except that of the 
U.S. Government. 

But we do not hesitate to come to the 
Congress, and our mayor comes down here 
regularly asking the Congress to help us out 
financially, And every other city does. 
Every State does, too. The District of Colum- 
bia will be no different then than it is now- 

Mr. McMrutan. Has the city of New Tork 
had any assistance to help operate the city 
government from the Congress of the 
United States? 

Mr. Murer. If we take government“ In 
its all-inclusive term, which I am sure we 
must, and that is the entire operation of 
the city of New York, we get money for 
the city of New York for housing, without 
which we would have no public housing: 
That comes from the Congress. 

Mr, McMitran. I am talking about oper- 
ating the city government. I want to ger 
some, too, if you can get some in New York: 

Mr. Murer. Our mayor and our city 
council, elected by the people of the city 
of New York, our board of estimate, el 
by the people of the city of New York, nave 
their salaries and expenses paid out of the 
budget which is raised by taxation upon the 
citizens of the city of New York, those re- 
siding and working there. 

That does not give us all the money We 
need with which to operate. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Since the gentleman is 
one of the leaders in this proposed legisla- 
tion, I wonder if he could tell the commit- 
tee who he would provide or give pe 25 
sion to vote here in the District of ©? 
lumbis, 

It seems that we have so many categories 
of people here os brought out in the last 
hearings who would not be permitted = 
vote in the District, I wondered who yO 
would permit to vote. 

Mr. Mutter. I would permit to vote In the 
District any person who has a bona fide 1 
residence in the District and has had it an 
maintained it at least 1 year prior to the elec" 
tion in which he participates. 

Mr. McMi1an. That would exclude GOV- 
ernment employees? 

Mr. Murter. Those Government omployeet 
are voting back home now. A Governme? 
employee comes down here from back non, 
and lives in a house and he registers from th t 
last place he voted. He takes a Goverumen 
job and he can vote forever and a day x 
that residence even though the house is tor? 
down. 
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It is still his bona fide residence accord- 
ing to the law. 
Mr. McMruianx. There are 2,500 
Working here on Capitol Hill. Would they be 
Permitted to vote? 
Mr. Murer. If they give up their legal resi- 
back in their home State and establish 
a bona fide residence here and maintain it 
at least 1 year prior to election, they should 
Te a right to vote. 
ery citizen of the United States should 
have the right to vote once in a general elec- 
but not in two different places, in one 
Place only. 
Mr. McMritan. How about Navy person- 
nel? Would they be permitted to vote here? 
Mr. Murex. They vote from their bona fide 
legal residence at home. 
G N. Who would vote in the Dis- 


Mr, MULTER. They would not vote in the 
— unless they changed their legal resi- 


Every man has that right. If I did it and 
8 out of the State I would lose my seat 
lege ess. That is not a right, but a privi- 

-- If I want to give up that privilege by 
Moving out of my home State, that is my 


f 


niet can move anywhere within the State 
Sta Figg. retain my right to vote within that 
rent: McMrtaw. We all know that. The 
8 should show who shall bé eligible to 
in the District of Columbia should this 
Mr e a law. 

beeen Can the gentleman tell us what 
Col tage Of the residents of the District of 
Umbia would be excluded from voting 
Deer ae by reason of the fact that they 
a some 

Other State? egal voting residence in 


tan Mur xxn. I have no such statistic, sir. 

know if 2), I cannot give it to you. I dont 
Mr Dae has that statistic. 

tial n vis. That would be quite a substan- 
Mr weet: would it not? 

1 ULTER. I would not even try to guess, 
figure 8 know. I have never seen any 
do kno t attempted to give it to us, I 

w that most Government employees 
been Moving out of the District and 
land, nearby Maryland, nearby 
But how many still live in the 
D, have no idea. 
: 70 The gentleman, I believe, stated 
br tial statement that every person 
8 have the right to vote for 


2 


1 77 


E 


— you correctly? 
TER. I did say that although that 
any of the bills that are before 


E 
BF 
8 


Davis. Why, then, especially in view of 


and we is that not included in HR. 
Mr. ir ese other bills? 

Support Fasc We are trying to get as much 

10 & bill as possible. We tried to 

the least controversial bill and 

E the resolution, H. J. Res. 320, 


R. 4630, which 
kann station sane is the so-called 


EH 


dor budlieans in the House would 
the Support us. They will sup- 

ent's bill, the administra- 
Which Toan endation and that is the bill 
instan 5 in under HR. 4630. This is one 


ce 
Partiga; I think we need all the bi- 
to com, Support we can get. I am willing 
Tor the e and give up the Morse bill 


support tration bill for the Republi- 


„ Davrs. I 
visio . I have read some of the pro- 
althouge 1 l. 4630, not all of them as yet, 
bill intend to, but I notice that this 
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earnestly as being in favor of giving the peo- 
ple of the District the right to vote and self 
government that this bill does not give 
them the right to vote for the Governor and 
the Secretary the highest two offices in the 
bill. 

It provides that those officers shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and also provides 
that they can be removed by the President 
at his pleasure. 

Mr. Murter, That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Why does the gentleman wish 
to prevent the people of the District from 
voting for those two high officers and yet 
have the right to vote for certain others? 

Mr. Mutter. I think you put it uninten- 
tionally in reverse, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
want to prevent them from doing that. 

Mr. Davis. Your bill does that. 

Mr. Mutter, The bill does not give them 
that privilege, I hope some day we will get 
a law that will give it to them but this is, 
I think, as far as we can go at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Isn't that one of the most im- 
portant things you could give them? 

Mr. Mutter. It is a very important thing, 
but it is not the most important thing. In 
order to get a bill past a Presidential veto 
Iam willing to go along with the President 
in this instance and let him have the ap- 
pointive power and hope in 1961 we can 
change it and have a President who will go 
along with elective power and give up his 
own appointive power, 

As of today I do not think we can get the 
President to go along with a bill that will 
permit us to elect the Governor or the 
mayor, as the case may be. He will go along 
with a bill which will call for an appoint- 
ment by himself or by his successor. 

Mr. Davis. I have noticed that many peo- 
ple threatened the Congress in recent days 
and weeks with a possible veto by the Presi- 
dent. 

I am glad to have your voice added to the 
list. 


Mr. MuLTER. Many a time, and the hous- 
ing bill is one time, when I said, Let's over- 
ride the President's veto and let's send him 
a bill whether he likes it or not, which we 
think is a good bill,” but there there is a 
difference of opinion as to the contents of 
the bill, as to whether it is inflationary or 
less inflationary than that which he wants. 

Mr. Davi. Are there any further ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Broram.. One more question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Broyhill. I would like to 
compliment the gentleman for a very fine 
statement, particularly for his excellent 
sense of humor. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bnor nut. As the gentleman knows, 
when the Federal city was laid out, 100 
square miles, a 10-mile square, in 1847 the 
portion west of the Potomac was ceded back 
to the State of Virginia, 66 square miles, 
Has the gentleman ever given consideration 
to the desirability of ceding a large portion 
of that part that was contributed by Mary- 
land back to the State of Maryland and let 
the residential areas and a large portion of 
the business areas be part of the State of 
Maryland and then reduce the size of this 
Federal City? 

It was done once before. I wondered if 
we might cut down some more of it. 

Mr. Muurer. Under our system of govern- 
ment you cannot force a gift upon people, 
and I do not think Maryland would accept 
the gift. I do not think Maryland would 
accept the cession. 

Mr. Marruews, If you will yield. 

Mr, BROYHILL., Yes. 

Mr. MarrHews. I believe all of our col- 
leagues from Maryland have introduced 
home rule legislation. I believe I am 
correct. 
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I know they are sincerely anxious to give 
our people voting rights such as people in 
the State have. I am not so sure of that. 
I wonder, with their enthusiasm and their 
active cooperation, if maybe the State of 
Maryland would not be glad to have the 
opportunity of gaining so many fine citizens 
from here in the District of Columbia. I 
am really serious about that. We were talk- 


. ing a while ago about everybody having dif- 


Terent ideas about home rule. I want to say 
to my colleague I have talked to many Mem- 
bers of the House who say they are in favor 
of some home rule and actually at least 
four or five Congressmen have that 
that fundamental idea is right. I know it 
is difficult. I know it can't be worked out 
easily, but they said, “It would get rid of 
all my objections if we could tie in the 
District with Maryland.” I do not think 
that is a facetious suggestion. I want to 
emphasize it. Many a Congressman has 
spoken to me about it. 

Mr. Bnor nn. I want the record to show 
that over a hunderd years ago Virginia did 
its share and its part. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, what is the reasoning behind the pro- 
visions in this bill, H.R. 4630, which do not 
or would not give any representation what- 
ever in the Senate to residents of the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. MULTER. Again, we have tried to follow 
tradition and what we think will gather the 
greatest number of votes, the most support. 

Mr. Davis. What objection do you see in 
the residents of the District having repre- 
sentation in the Senate? 

Mr. MULTER, I see none, but I do not think 
we can get that kind of a bill through today. 
I think what we have to do is first give them 
territorial status, representation as Alaska 
and Hawaii had before they had statehood, a 
nonvoting delegate, the same as Puerto Rico 
has, a nonvoting commissioner, giving them 
a nonvoting representative in the House first 
and eventually give that representative the 
right to vote. 

Mr. Davis. Eventually give them statehood. 

Mr. Mutter, Whether statehood or not, or 
simply a right to participate in the right of 
the Government of the Nation I think is 
unimportant. I respect all of those who 830 
sincerely urge the States rights theories. I 
am not a States righter. I think this Gov- 
ernment and this Nation of ours can grow 
and prosper and continue to be the greatest 
country on God's earth without individual 
States reserving to themselves all the powers 
they demand. I think today, with com- 
munications what they are, with transporta- 
tion as fast as it is, when you can get in 
a matter of hours from one part of the world 
to the other—not the country, the world— 
that you do not need this decentralization of 
Government to the States that we did need 
many years ago so that whether the District 
of Columbia has a representative form of 


Representatives, and two Senators in the 
U.S. Senate. I think those are things that 
they are entitled to. I do not think the 
Congress is ready to give them to them at 
this time. Eventually I hope Congress will 
see fit to do that. I think this bill is as 


that point, Mr. Chairman, but the gentle- 
men in the other body are so anxious to have 
us adopt it I wonder why they are opposed 
to a delegate. 

Mr. Morrer, I have said to those who dis- 
cussed it with me over there, “we will get 
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two Representatives in your body there some 
day from the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. Davrs. Of course, all this legislation 
ought to be aimed toward fairness and jus- 
tice .and toward securing the appropriate 
voice in the Government, I presume that 
is what is behind it. 

The gentleman has just stated he does 
not see too much need for continuance of 
States rights. I believe that was the sub- 
stance of what was just said. If I have mis- 
quoted you, I wish you would correct me, 
but if State lines and State functions are 
to be eliminated, it would seem to me that 
that is all the more reason why the citizen 
should have a stronger voice in the Federal 
Government, in the concentrated Govern- 
ment here in Washington. 

If they are not to have States rights, not 
to have the rights of a citizen of a State, 
then if their status is to be changed, they 
ought to be given as strong a voice as pos- 
sible in the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and if you deny them representation in 
the Senate, you are just giving them what 
might be called second-class citizenship. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Muurer. There is substance of what 
the gentleman says but I say if we cannot 
give them all the gentleman suggests we 
have, let’s give them part of it now. I will 
join the gentleman in giving them the rest 
of it. I will join the gentieman and any- 
body else in this House or in the Senate to 
give them all the complete representation 
and rights that they should have, including 
the right to elect a voting Representative to 
the House, and two voting Senators in the 
U.S. Senate and to vote for the President 
and the Vice President. I will go along with 
anybody who will go all the way and I will 
also go part of the way part of the time 
until we can get part of it and gradually 
move along. ya 

Mr. Davis. Inasmuch as the gentleman is 
the present witness before the Subcommittee 
I just want to get all these matters stated 
as clearly as possible. 

Are there further questions? 

Mr. WIIIAAts. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
might be well for Mr. Mutrer to describe to 
the committee the means by which the Fed- 
eral contribution to the District Govern- 
ment will be determined, if any, and why 
there should be a Federal contribution if we 
are to grant autonomy to the city itself, any 
contribution other than a payment in lieu 
of taxes on the same formula as payments 
are made in the States. 

Mr. Mutrer, I think a complete answer 
would be that if you can set up a local home 
rule government here and you enact legisla- 
tion which will require the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay to the local government a sum 
each year in lieu of taxes upon the full ap- 
praised or assessed value of all of the opera- 
tions of the U.S. Government in the Dis- 
trict, they will have more money than they 
will need and they will be able to make a 
contribution back to the U.S. Government. 
That, of course, is a fair way of handling the 
situation. 

Mr, WIr Lrs. You are referring to a pay- 


ment on property owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 


= poke ‘TER. Yes, str. 

. Wurms. What are you gol to do 
about parks and playgrounds pl Sion by the 
Federal Government, deed them to the city? 

Mr. Mutter. Do you think we in the Con- 
gress ought to exercise Jurisdiction over 
them, operate and maintain them? 

Mr, Wurms, Quite obviously I do not, 
but we are doing it at the present time. Do 
you feel those should be deeded to the city 
sò that they would relieve the Federal Goy- 
ernment from paying in lieu of taxes? 

Mr. Murrzn. Yes, but relieve the Federal 
Government of its obligation to support 
them, no, because most of the people who 
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use those recreational facilities in and 
around the District of Columbia are the 
tourists, American citizens who come to 
their capital from all over the country. 

Mr. WILIAnts. Those tourists bring money 
into the capital, don't they? 

Mr, Murer. That is right. 

Mr. WI ITazs. There Is not a city in the 
United States who would not be tickled pink 
to have these facilities provided for their 
city by the Federal Government and let them 
enjoy the benefits of it, is there? 

Mr. Murer, I am not so sure about that. 
It ls an economic situation you cannot argue 
intelligently about unless you have the exact 
figures and know precisely what we are talk- 
ing about. I think we can generalize about 
it, but it will get us nowhere. The fact is 
even if we give home rule to the District, the 
US, Government must, in my opinion, con- 
tinue to make a fair contribution to the 
maintenance of those facilities in and 
around the District of Columbia that are 
used by all of the American citizens. 

Mr. Wruutams. Isn't that going quite a bit 
further than the Federal Government does 
with respect to other cities? 

Mr. Mutter. What do we do with our na- 
tional parks outside the District. 

Mr. Wrams. I am not referring to na- 
tional parks. 

Mr. Morrxn. Don't you think the recrea- 
tional facilities of parks in the District of 
Columbia are national. parks? 

Mr. Witu1aMs, Let's stick to this situation 
for a minute. You mentioned facilities. 
Isn't it your purpose to put the city of 
Washington on exactly the same footing in- 
sofar as possible as Kansas City, New York 
City, Chicago, or other cities and munici- 
palities? 

Mr. Mutter. I cannot say that I can't say 
that any bill goes that far. I do not think 
you can ever go all the way in the District 
of Columbia as long as this Is the capital of 
the country. 

Mr. WIL LIAzzs. That is the very point. 
That is the very reason. 

Mr. Mutter. I do’ not think we ought to 
confuse the issue. 

Mr, WLTAN s. It is the reason the fathers 
gave for setting this aside as a separate 
district. 

It gave Congress exclusive control over it. 

Mr. WiLtrams. They didn’t see at that time 
a country stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Rio Grande to 
Canada and they did not foresee all of the 
difficulties and problems we have today. I 
am sure one thing they did foresee is that 
no American citizen should ever be deprived 
of his right to participate in his own gov- 
ernment. I think that is what we should 
concentrate on here in this bill. We will 
worry about the financial situations and the 
financial problems a little later. 

Let's give these people their basic, funda- 
mental right to govern themselves. 

Mr. Winttams. You think this bill does it 
even though it does not give them a voice 
in the Senate nor does it give them a vote 
In the House? 

Mr. Mutrex. It gives them only a part- of 
what they are entitled to. 

Mr. Davis. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Multer, you still insist that all of the 
provisions of House Resolution 320 remain 
in that resolution? 

Mr. Mutter. I am willing to discuss with 
those who are of a mind to compromise, a 
compromise resolution in exchange for sup- 
port for the bill or the resolution. 

Mr. Davis. What ts your position on those 
things that I asked you about? 

Mr. MULTFR. As of now, sir, I favor that 
resolution. but my mind is never closed to 
improvements or amendments that may get 


additional support for it. 


Mr. Davis. What would be the method of 
changing the provisions of this resolution? 
Has the gentieman studied that any? 
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Mr. Murer. First, I think we would have 
to determine what support we can gain for 
what amendment. I mean this would have 
to be a matter of sitting down around the 
conference table and a matter of give and 
take. 

I think it can be worked out. If there is 
a will to bring a bill to the House and get 
it enacted, I think we can work out a method 
of doing that. x 

Mr. Davis. You won't know whether there 
ts a will to do that or not, will you, until 
the House votes on this resolution? 

Mr. Murer. We can try to improve it in 
advance. I think we have a pretty good idea 
of who is opposed to the resolution, who is 
opposed to the bill, and if any of those Mem- 
bers are willing to give up some of their 
opposition in exchange for an amendment, 
either to the rule or to the bill, I think all 
of the sponsors of this legislation, includ- 
ing those representing the people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I am sure, will be happy 
to appoint a committee and sit down and 
discuss with the opponents of the measure 
how it can be improved so as to eliminate 
thelr opposition. 

Mr. Davis. Does the gentleman have any 
move in mind of bringing about such a con- 
ference? 

Mr. Murre, Frankly, I did not. 

Mr. Davis. Or such a discussion? 

Mr. Murur. No. I have nothing in mind, 
because until this morning I had no idea 
there was any will to compromise or any 
desire to compromise on the part of the 
opponents of the measure. If there is such 
a desire and such a will, we would be very 
happy to sit down and discuss It, 

Mr. Davis. But as of now the gentleman 
does not have any such move in mind? 

Mr. Murer. No. 

May I make one more very frank state- 
ment about this entire matter, and please 
believe that I do not intend to offend any- 
body. 

Starting again in my home district, where 
many people say I come from a one-party 
district, where in the last election I got some 
78 percent of the vote, I might just as well 
resign or never run again if I voted against 
a home-rule measure such as these that are 
before this committee. 

I appreciate that many Members in this 
House and on this committee are in the op- 
posite position, where, if they voted for 3% 
home-rule measure, they might just as well 
resign or not run again. Those are the po- 
litical facts of life. There isn’t much we 
can do about it, except I think we all, as good 
American citizens, ought to combine and 
concentrate our efforts toward bringing 
something before the House and let the 
House work Its will; and when the majority 
has spoken, we bow in humility and say, 
“This is it; maybe we will be the majority 
next time.“ 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you very much, Mr. 
Multer. 

Mr. Mutter, Thank you, gentlemen, for 
Ustening to me. 


Oregon’s Representative Porter Visits 
Cape Hatteras, Sees Benefits of Similar 
Oregon Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
able Representative from Oregon's 


1959 


Fourth District, CHARLES O. Porter, has 
returned from a personal inspection of 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore 

and has expressed enthusiasm for 

the development there under National 
Park Service auspices. Mr. PORTER is 
SPonsoring in the House proposed legis- 
lation similar to my own bill (S. 1526) 
Which authorizes establishment of the 
m Dunes-Sea Lion Caves National 
Seashore Recreation Area. So the favor- 
able impression he received of the Cape 
Hatteras Recreation Area was of special 
interest to me. Mr. PorTER’s comments 
on Cape Hatteras were reported in an 
icle written by A. Robert Smith, and 
qeblished in the Oregonian of July 20, 
59. T ask consent to include it in the 
— of the Recorn with my re- 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Oregonian, July 20, 1959] 


OF Norte CanOr NA DuNES BUOYS 
Porter's STAND 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

Poraiitixcton —Representative CHARLES O. 
sonal Democrat, of Oregon, has made a per- 
Seashor, n of Cape Hatteras National 
enth © Recreation Area and returned more 
— than before about the merits of the 
5 type development at the Oregon Dunes. 
North (iatteras., on the Outer Banks off the 
coast, is the only National 
Recreation Area in the country. 
tional Park Service hopes to create 
sultabl Seashore parks at a number of other 

“Twat Beenie coastal sites. 
ations very much encouraged by the oper- 
Of the Park Service,” Porter said. 
aten. ertainly know how to handle such an 
the ATER Grove the entire 80-mile length of 
Service = Ha area, saw slides at a park 
Museum, had a jeep ride over the 
intendens escorted about by the park super- 
Area, , and talked with natives of the 
tea wee r Was complaining about it,” Por- 

He Satan. residents, 

is planning mt the State of North Carolina 
across Oregon invest $3 million in a bridge 
separates Sat Inlet, a body of water which 
the Outer > the isiands which make up 


t.“ he Sains how much the State thinks 
oe Hatteras, he sald, gave him 
On ot what could be done at 
es. He said he picturetl museums 
„nature talks and beach 
W by park rangers, long 
Ouched by commerclalization, 
the fresh water inland lakes 
the ocean. 


u museum of the sea at Flor- 


Porrer, 
t of slides sh 
or s which he ta es showing Cape 


d he plans to send to 
5 in the communities in 
h Hous gon Dunes. Porrer hopes 
— aain ea in 8 in Oregon after 
andaries nt ts. however, that the pre- 
Seashore or ae Dunes National 
escr in legislation 
T o boundaries are described 
House troduced by him 
*Rore ang wt, bY Senators — — 
i Monsz —— in the Senate. 
ann of letting the Sela critical of the 
de ermine Where . et of the Interior 


5 
# 


without e exact boundaries should 
that authority Spee having any check over 


GER has defended the 
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idea of allowing the Interior Department to 
use its own discretion. 


DUNES HEARINGS AWAITED 


Joe W. Penfold, conservation director, Izaak 
Walton League of America, takes NEUBERGER's 
side. His conservation organization Is pro- 
moting the seashore bills. He said: “We are 
Pleased that the legislation sets fairly broad 
acreage limitations on the areas to be con- 
sidered for authorization within which, if 
authorized, the Secretary of Interior may ac- 
quire lands. This is a sound method, as has 
been demonstrated at Big Bend, Cape Hat- 
teras, Everglades, Virgin Islands, Fort Clat- 
sop, Shenandoah, and other national parks 
and monuments established under similar or 
identical procedures. 

“During the course of hearings, of course, 
the committee will be able to study 
boundaries in more detail, and may, if it ap- 
pears desirable, describe them with more 
preciseness. We note also that the Secre- 
tary, before designating any authorized area, 
would be required to consult with the Goy- 
ernor of the State concerned and to hold 
hearings. 

“Beyond this, and before the Secretary 
could spend any Federal funds for land ac- 
quisition, he would be required to come 
before Congress, in the usual appropriation 
process, for funds. This provides Congress 
with still another opportunity to assure itself 
that the program is being carried out soundly 
and within the congressional intent. 

“These appear to be adequate safeguards 
against any possibility of abuse of adminis- 
trative authority, At the same time, it pro- 
vides means at the administrative level 
whereby the most sensible areas can be 
worked out in terms of National, State, and 
local interests.” 


Tobacco Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, I warned the House last year 
time and time again about unfair trade 
policies. I particularly emphasized the 
adverse affect of so-called reciprocal 
trade upon agriculture—especially to- 
bacco, Some of the newspapers in the 
tobacco area really whooped up support 
for a 5-year extension of this phony re- 
ciprocal trade bill. I predict under this 
trade law all of our tobacco experts will 
dwindle away. Not only that but foreign 
nations will blackmail our State Depart- 
ment into permitting more and more 
imports of tobacco. All of this being 
done, Mr. Speaker, to a country that at 
one time was the only nation in the world 
growing and exporting tobacco. The 
following letter indicates what is going 
on: 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co., 
Durham, N. O., August 24, 1959. 
Hon, WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Representative: The Committee 
for Reciprocity Information has scheduled 
hearings beginning September 15 to gather 
information preparatory to forthcoming tar- 
iff negotiations with Cuba. Cigarettes and 
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smoking tobacco are on the list of items 
which Cuba has proposed to renegotiate. 

We have not the slightest doubt that re- 
negotiation in this instance will mean a pro- 
posal to raise the Cuban tariff still further 
against American cigarettes. This gives us 
great concern because of the adverse effect 
on all those engaged in growing tobacco and 
manufacturing cigarettes, and we seek your 
help in pointing out to our officials the hurt- 
ful nature of the suggestion. 

It would come with Ul grace from Cuba 
to take this kind of step against American 
cigarettes because the U.S. imports from 
Cuba nearly 20 times as much tobacco as 
Cuba imports from the United States. In 
1958 Cuba imported $1,900,000 worth of 
cigarettes, but Cuba sent to the United States 
cigars and tobacco worth $34 million. Fur- 
thermore, the present Cuban duty on ciga- 
rettes (well over 150 percent of factory price) 
requires that they be sold in Cuba at three 
times the price of the locally manufactured 
brands. Only 4 percent of the total con- 
sumption of cigarettes in Cuba are imported 
American cigarettes. 

In view of the foregoing, we propose to 
protest most vigorously to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information and we hope 
that you will express to the State Depart- 
ment your.interest in this situation. 

Yours sincerely, 


— A) 
Branck Manager. 


Wilson County, Tex., Farmers Help Chris- 
tian Rural Oversea Program Build 
Friends for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
any country is made up of the people 
who inhabit it. And the more the peo- 
ple of one country know about the resi- 
dents of another, the more the ideals of 
understanding and cooperation are fur- 
thered, 

The Christian Rural Oversea Pro- 
gram, known as CROP, is doing a 
magnificent job of people-to-people di- 
plomacy. By working with farmers and 
ranchers in this country, this program 
sends help and animals and seeds to 
farmers in other countries. These peo- 
ple are helped to help themselves. 

A meeting was held last Friday in 
Floresville, Tex., to plan the participa- 
tion of Wilson County in this program. 
Wilson County has been generous in its 
support of this program in the past. 
Last year I attended the Peanut Festival 
in Wilson County. The peanut growers 
of Wilson County have an outstanding 
record of support for our oversea good- 
will efforts. Similar meetings are being 
held in other parts of Texas and the Na- 
tion, with gratifying response. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor a letter to Mr. Sam Fore, Jr., 
of the Floresville Chronicle from G. 
James Huston, Texas CROP executive 
director, telling of some of the activities 
of the program. The letter was printed 
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in the Chronicle-Journal for Friday, Au- 

gust 21, 1959, under the heading Im- 

portant CROP Meeting To Be Held at 

Floresville Courthouse August 21—Ap- 

peal to All Wilson County.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Important CROP Merertnc To Be HELD 
FLORESVILLE COURTHOUSE AUGUST 2I— Ar- 
FEAL TO ALL WILSON COUNTY 

Mr. Sam Fore, Jr., 

Floresville Chronicle, 

Floresville, Tex. 

Dear Me. Fort: We are again setting up 
plans for a CROP campaign in Wilson 
County. I am sure you are interested in 
this project for helping to relieve the suffer- 
ing of destitute people overseas, We need 
your help in making plans and carrying out 
this campaign. 

Last year's collection of 8508.50 from 
Wilson County was used to help send peanut 
butter to refugee camps in Belgium and 
France. The people in these camps, because 
of disease, disability, and age, are not ac- 
ceptable for repatriation in any country. 
Many of them have been in the camps since 
World War II and will remain there until 
they die. Another part of the shipment 
was sent to orphanages in Italy. 

Our organizational meeting is set for Fri- 
day, August 21, at 8 p.m., in the district 
courtroom in the courthouse at Floresville. 
I hope that you will be able to attend and 
that you will help us by giving this meeting 
all the publicity possible. You may be able 
to bring others with you who are interested 
in agriculture and relief. It is important 
that we have a good attendance at the 
meeting. 

Everyone urged to attend from all parts of 
the county. 

Yours truly, 
G. James Huston, 
Teras CROP Executive Director. 


How Big Budgets Get That Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a splendid editorial from the At- 
lantic City Press, pointing out how the 
Members of Congress are subject to pit- 
falls during the session in our efforts to 
keep the Government budget at a level 
with spending. The editorial follows: 

How Bic Bupcers Ger THAT War 

Earlier in this session, Congressmen’s pen 
pals, the voters. jammed the mails with pleas 
for the Government to live within a balanced 
budget. Some sobered solons switched to the 
side of the savers, and many a big-spending 
proposal bit the dust. 

Now it appears that while the battle is won, 

$ PAE E E Eo ee 
ena OHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Delaware, bas unlimbered his adding! tine 
to discover that bills still pending before 
Congress could increase the Federal budget 
by $187 billion over the next 5 years—an in- 
crease of about $40 billion a year, or 50 per- 
cent over the present staggering budget. 

Few of these bills are likely to pass this 

year, It's too late in the session, and the piles 


of mall are too fresh in the Congressmen’s 
minds. But each of these bills is alive be- 
cause some powerful group wants the money 
spent. That the people want the money 
saved may be beside the point in the long 
run. 


What often happens is that those who are 


. for Federal aid to abattoirs team up with 


those who want subsidies for xylophone 
schools and a lot of other organizations with 
itchy palms, They all agree to support each 
other's bills, and a giant and powerful spend- 
ing bloc is formed in the Congress. That’s 
how the clvillan budget has gotten so big 
as it 18. 

Those who want something will fight long 
and hard for it. Those who are just generally 
opposed to senseless taxing and spending 
usually limit their efforts to pained outcries 
at infrequent intervals, During the lulls 
between outcries, the spending gets done. 

The only long-term answer, from the tax- 
payer’s point of view, is to elect stingier men 
to Washington. Oh, it's all right to elect 
men who are generous with thelr own 
money—philanthropists and the lke, But 
the voters had better choose men with the 
intelligence and courage to say firm No's“ 
to the countless groups and special interests 
who covet the taxpayer’s money. 

If Congressmen would say “we can't afford 
it“ more often, husbands wouldn't have to 
say we can't afford it“ so often to their own 
families. 


Oregon Citizens Hail Captive Nations 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received a copy of a resolution 
adopted in Portland, Oreg., by represen- 
tatives of certain Communist-dominated 
countries expressing their appreciation 
of congressional passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 111, which designated the 
week following the Fourth of July as 
Captive Nations Week. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution sent to me 
by this group be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


We Americans of European descent, rep- 
resenting the captive nations of Armenia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and the Ukraine, assembled in a general 
meeting on August 2, 1959, in the hall of 
St. John's Ukrainian Orthodox Church, 6401 
Northeast 10th Avenue, Portland, Oreg., have 
adopted the following resolution: 

“We are deeply moved by the proclamation 
of the Captive Nations Week and express 
our heartfelt appreciation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This proclama- 
tion is of great significance becaure it gives 
a ray of hope of liberation for the millions 
of peoples enslaved by the Soviet com- 
munism. 

The United States, as a stronghold of 
liberty and the leader of the free world, has 
embarked upon the only right road in her 
struggle against communism in order to 
establish a lasting peace with freedom and 
justice for all. We pledge our unreserved 
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support to these policies of the Government 
of the United States of America.” 
James S. HONCHARIW, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 
KONRAD DE HACKBEIL, 
Secretary- 
PORTLAND, OREG., August 2, 1959. 


The Carey Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, as did 
many of my colleagues last week, I re- 
ceived an intemperate, threatening letter 
from a prominent labor official criticizing 
my vote on the Landrum-Griffin substi- 
tute labor reform bill. I refer to James 
B. Carey, president of the powerful In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. I in- 
corporate his letter in my remarks at 
this point: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 

RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
August 18, 1959. 

Dran CoNGREssSMEN: Only you know, in the 
privacy of your own conscience, whether you 
carefully considered the possible conse- 
quences of the Landrum-Griffin bill whe? 
you voted for it on August 13, 1959. If you 
did, and realized that it is a punitive, repres- 
sive measure intended to weaken all labor 
unions and thereby all working men and 
women, you have much to answer for. 
you did not, and merely yielded to the pres 
sures of the chamber of commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, your 
guilt.is perhaps even greater. 

You should realize now, if you did not 
during the heat of battle, that this vindictive 
assault on the labor movement will, in 
long run, prove to your constituents that you 
are less interested in individual rights an 
democracy than in property rights and the 
concentration of power in the hands of bis 
business, 

You may believe that you are safe in such 
action because organized labor is relatively 
weak in your district, and cannot call you to 
account for the damage you have sought 
do to it. You may be right—at the moment 

We wish to assure you, however, that we 
shall do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women in your aistri! 
that you have cast your lot against them 
and they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box. 

Very truly yours, 
James B. CAREY. 
President. 


Now, generally, I find it hard to stimu- 
late much enthusiasm for a mimeo- 
graphed or multigraphed form letter, but 
I read Mr. Carey's missive with consider 
able care and replied to him as follows: 

Audusr 26, 1959. 


Mr. James B. CAREY, I 

President, International Union of Electrica” 
Radio and Machine Workers, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Carex: I have your form letter 
of August 18, 1959, a copy of which I unde 
stand was sent to all my colleagues ae 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin version of th 
labor-management reform bill. 
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Neither your intemperate characteriza- 
tions, your threat to get me nor your er- 
Toneous assumptions concerning my study 
Of the measure impress me as worthy of a 
high official of a powerful labor organization. 

No representative of the National Associa- 
ton of Manufacturers or the chamber of 

ree“ me or even contacted 

Me, I believe, however, in the right of peti- 

and would have welcomed thelr views 

88 I did those of six officials of the Teamsters 

Union and three officials of building trades 

1 with whom I discussed at some 

ength the differing provisions of the various 
Proposals 


bun ear nothing from you or your union 
t would haye welcomed any proof you 
Could submit—as I requested of the other 
oron oficials—that specific language in any 
the various bills would hamper legitimate 
ti tional and collective bargaining ac- 
an of unions. My conception of the 
aim’, of a legislator requires more than 
Ply voting by labels or adjectives un- 
by fact and logic. 
Wiring democratic procedures and hon- 
in handling funds in labor organiza- 
Cannot possibly harm the rank and 
union member, though it may well curb 
Officials insensitive to their posi- 
Of trust with respect to the rights and 
those they represent. Shield- 
innocent third parties, managers, em- 
den and consumers, from being drawn 
Someone else's labor dispute and pre- 
“sweetheart” contracts and represen- 
not actually desired by the free choice 
are reforms demonstrated by 
be „eclellan Committee investigations to 
Necessary and should not impair legiti- 
mate union activities. 

deserib Mently, it is a misrepresentation to 
goal, de legislation designed to achieve these 
other as “punitive,” “repres- 

I bette, wer" legislation. 
tar Lieve my colleagues, like myself, are 
by trata ely to be impressed by logic than 


Women wt in advising the working men and 
15 district on this very important 
letter l be happy to send a copy of your 
und of this reply to anyone living in 
Second Congressional District of Michi- 
name and address furnish me. 
Sincerely a 


FEFEERES Id 
1 6 
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GEORGE MEADER. 


Mr. g 
Care, beaker, as one might expect, Mr. 
the Z3 threats did not go unnoticed by 
As an example I include at 
an int commentary 
August 23, 1959, edition of the 
) Citizen Patriot: 
pg Caner’s Mistake 
Organized labor in America ap- 
8 become panicky since their de- 
— arin Dill in the House. 
a © of mind are likely 


Wen ely, What James B. Carey, 
3 did with his “we'll- 
embers 

à labor oor of the House who 
n la all the more strange because 
Precedents which ve that the 
Wrong, at 

unable to defeat the Taft- 
pp en even with all the pressure that 
dent Harry = with a veto by former Presi- 


After 
late Senate debacle, labor took after the 
ita power Ine PETË A. Taft, throwing all of 
poate ae an effort to “get” him, 
in the Ohto dn the greatest political victory 
dor nnter 2 career, The opposi- 
recen made him President. 
Grimn bin tly, the passage of the Landrum- 
*fectiveness n, the House showed the in- 
ei of the Carey type of politics. 


F 
j 
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Labor lobbyists swarmed over the Capital, 
applying all the pressure they could. They 
lost because the people rallied behind the 
controversial measure. 

It is likely that many of the Congressmen 
followed the wishes of their constituents 
with some misgivings. They know that the 
voice of the people is loud, when it is heard, 
but that the public generally will not remain 
“steamed up“ over a given Issue for any great 
length of time; that the men who work at 
politics every day in the year can be very 
effective. 

That is why traditional politicians fade 
out of sight when hit by a successful re- 
form movement. They carefully avold stir- 
ring up any controversy until the reformers 
lose interest. 

Thus Carey's letters handed the Con- 
gressmen exactly the ammunition they need 
to rally support when they come up for re- 
election. ‘The letters will be carefully pre- 
served to be brought out at campaign time 
to remind the people that their will pre- 
valled. 

And if Carey goes through with his threat 
to punish “labor’s enemies” he will reelect 
a lot of men who voted for the Landrum- 
Grifin bill. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Carey threatens to 
“do all in our power to prove to the 
working men and women” in my con- 
gressional district, the second of Mich- 
igan, that I have cast my “lot against 
them” and that “they should therefore 
take appropriate action at the ballot 
box.” That, of course, means he must 
conduct an educational campaign. 

In my letter, I offered to assist him, 
by sending a copy of his letter and a 
copy of my reply to any resident of my 
district for which he would furnish 
names and addresses. 


Timely Health Topics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following three arti- 
cles of importance to the Nation's gen- 
eral health submitted by Dr. Emmett J. 
Murphy, director of industrial relations 
of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, with offices in Washington, D.C.: 
[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Tuesday, 

: July 7, 1959] 
Docror Warns LWINa IN Past FOSTERS 
AGING 
(By Roy Gibbons) 

If you aspire to grow old gracefully, don't 
yearn for a return of the good old days, 
the director of industrial relations for the 
National Chiropractic Association suggested 
Monday. 

“People who live in the past grow old 
accordingly,” said Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, of 
Washington, D.C., in an interview at the 
association’s 64th annual meeting in the 
Sherman Hotel. 

HOW TO AGE GRACEFULLY 

Proper nutrition, correct posture, and self- 

control head the list of factors that are 


most important in helping achieve a grace- 
Tul old age, he said. 
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Murphy then recommended these addi- 
tional rules for persons over 40: 

1. Slow down. You may be able to go as 
fast as before, but if you do you are inviting 
old age to come prematurely. 

2. Avoid fatigue. It is a killer. Fatigue 
produces poisons that injure the nervous 
system and hasten the onset of old age. 

LEARN TO RELAX 

8. Learn to relax even while you work. 
You will be able to do your job more easily 
and save wear and tear on your nervous 
8 

4. Don't whip your nerves with your emo- 
tions. The habit of making emotional 
scenes will play havoc sooner or later with 
your digestion, lead to constipation, high 
blood pressure, or heart disease. 

6. Cultivate patience. You can control 
yourself. Cultivate an unruffied attitude to- 
ward other people, circumstances, and your 
work. 

6. Watch your waistline. 
after 40 is detrimental. 


Excessive fat 


From Healthways magazine, August 1959] 
POLLUTION: A GROWING HEALTH MENACE 
(Edited by A. L. Gregory) 

Pollution of air and water was named as 
a great health menace by Dr. Emmett J. 
Murphy recently. Dr. Murphy is director of 
industrial relations of the National Chiro- 
practic Association, 

“For years we have been pouring raw sew- 
age and industrial wastes into the rivers 
and streams of our nation,” Dr. Murphy 
said.. “We have spoiled much of our recrea- 
tional areas, and we have contaminated the 
source of water for home and personal use, 
Millions of acres of river banks are not fit 
for American children to play on, and the 
stream itself will not support fish or wild- 
life,” he continued. 

Pointing to the dangers to public health 
from polluted air, Dr. Murphy warned that 
the lungs of the people in the United States 
are being filled with poisonous gases from 
exhausts of motors and from the industrial 
smog created in certain highly populous 
areas. 

The problem of pollution is one which 
should be attacked at every level of govern- 
ment, In our homes and around our homes, 
each of us should see that he does not con- 
taminate, clutter, or befoul either land, 
water, or atmosphere in such a way os to 
render it less beneficial to ourselves, to our 
neighbors, or to our children. 

Towns and cities should review their prac- 
tices of sewage disposal, industrial waste 
carry-off, and any other problems contribut- 
ing to water pollution. Soll erosion needs 
to be controlled in agricultural areas, 

Ordinances: need to be enforced to keep 
car exhaust and heavy smokes and odors 
from industries from befouling the air 
which we breathe. a 

Urging complete community awareness of 
the problem and action to control it, Dr. 
Murphy predicted that the United States 
could return to being a playground for the 
coming generation, rather than a land of 
wasted resources, if contamination of air 
and water were controlled, 


[From ‘the Washington Sunday Star, Aug. 9, 
1959] 


Porson oN WHEELS Í 


It is good to note that General Motors, in 
cooperation with the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research, is p to fi- 
nance a thoroughgoing study of the actual 
and potential evils inherent in exhaust 
fumes from trucks, buses, and private auto- 
mobiles. The project is altogether timely 
and very much to the point, and it fs to be 
welcomed and commended as something 
that ought to stimulate the entire auto- 
motive industry into doing far more than 
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it has done so far In this challenging and 
worrisome fierd. 

There can be no doubt, in any case, that 
the contaminating materials released by ve- 
hicular exhausts markedly exceed industrial 
smoke as the principal cause of poisonous 
smog and other noxious atmospheric condi- 
tions in all our great urban centers. Ex- 
perts like Surgeon General Leroy B. Burney 
of the U.S. Public Health Service make no 
bones about the situation. They feel sure 
that our municipal traffic, because it is the 
chief contributor to these conditions, must 
be dealt with as a factor definitely associated 
with malignant tumors and such affiictions 
as asthma. In Dr. Burney's opinion, as ex- 
pressed some months ago to the first Na- 
tional Conference on Air Pollution, “We 
know that cancer-producing agents are in 
the alr we breathe. * * * We know that 
lung-cancer rates in the largest cities are 
twice as high as those in nonurban areas. 
The case has not yet been proved, but the 
weight of circumstantial evidence grows 
heavier as research progresses.” 

These are words that speak pretty much 
for themselves. With our population in- 
creasing at an explosive rate, we face the 
prospect of massively expanding motor traf- 
fic throughout our country. As far as 
metropolitan public health is concerned, this 
makes it all the more important, if not 
urgent, to carry out just such studies as the 
one being contemplated by General Motors. 
Everybody, of course, and not fust GM, has 
reason to take a lively interest in the prob- 
lem. 


The President Must Submit Better, 
Sounder, and More Specific Proposals 
to the Congress Than Heretofore if 
Federal Debt Is To Be Reduced and 
Stability Restored to the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President must submit better, sounder, 
and more specific proposals to the Con- 
gress than heretofore if the Federal debt 
is to be reduced and stability restored 
to the dollar. 

In a single day, recently, the President 
bith Sal political rally in Washington, D.C., 


It is the Republican Party that fights for 
responsible, sensible fiscal policy. 


And sent Congress a message asking: 
First. A sky-is-the-limit. policy on 
Federal interest rates. This was turned 
down by the Congress. 
oe ie ee in the limit 
public de 
by the eo This was granted 
esident has been talking econ- 
omy, without calling attention to the 
performance record of his administra- 
tion. Actually, the Federal debt has in- 
creased by $19 billion in the past 6 years, 
and the cost of interest on this debt has 
risen from $5.8 billion to $8 billion dur- 
ing the same period. 
Obviously, the President must provide 
better, sounder, and more specific rec- 
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ommendations to the Congress than 
heretofore, or the Federal debt will con- 
tinue to rise, and inflation will destroy 
the earning power of our people. 

I have, therefore, prepared a resolu- 
tion which I am offering today calling 
upon the President to provide the Con- 
gress advice, suggestions, plans, and pro- 
posals, including legislative recom- 
mendations by January 1960, which are 
better, sounder, and more specific than 
heretofore to provide for the reduction 
of all business and agricultural subsidies 
and a corresponding reduction of all 
Federal income taxes. 

I include here the text of my resolu- 
tion, as well as an article from the Dem- 
ocratic Digest, of September 1959, which 
discusses. some aspects of the current 
economy drive which have been gen- 
erally overlooked by that part of the 
press which is oriented toward the 
Eisenhower administration: 

House RESOLUTION 361 

Resolution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the re- 
duction of Federal expenditures and re- 
questing the President to provide the Con- 
gress advice, suggestions, plans, and pro- 
posals, including legislative recommenda- 
tions, by January 1960, which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than heretofore 
to provide for the reduction of all business 
and agricultural subsidies and a corre- 
sponding reduction of all Federal income 
taxes 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the sense 
of the House that in view of the increase 
in the Federal debt by nineteen billion dol- 
lars in the past six years, and the increase in 
the cost of interest on the Federal debt from 
five billlon eight hundred million dollars to 
eight billion dollars during the same period 
there is a presaing need for substantial re- 
ductions in Federal expenditures in order to 
reduce the staggering burden of our ever- 
increasing Federal debt with its constantly 
rising interest and refinancing charges and 
resulting dangerous inflation. The House 
finds that business and agricultural sub- 
sidies to big businessmen and to big farm- 
ers, including but not limited to direct grants, 
disguised grants in the form of nonrepayable 
loans, postal subsidies, shipping and airline 
subsidies of various kinds, accelerated tax 
amortization programs, and indirect grants 
through long-term, low-interest-rate loans, 
and other methods and programs, although 
desirable as a means of assisting these special 
groups to retain their relative positions in the 
economy, should be reexamined in the light 
of the overall need for rigid control and a 
sizeable reduction of Federal expenditures, 

Src. 2. In view of the foregoing, the Pres- 
ident is requested to prepare and transmit 
to the Congress by January 1960 advice, 
suggestions, plans, and proposals, includ- 
ing legislative recommendations which are 
better, sounder, and more specific,than here- 
tofore, to provide (1) for the reduction by 
not leas than twenty-five per centum of all 
business and agricultural subsidies, together 
with such other specific proposals, including 
specific legisaltive recommendations, as he 
may deem advisable in order not only to pre- 
vent further increases in Federal expendi- 
tures but to actually reduce them, and (2) 
for the reduction of Federal Income taxes in 
aggregate amounts equal to the total of the 
reductions im subsidies effected for the tax- 
able years inyolyed pursuant to such legisla- 
tivo recommendations. 
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[From the Democratic Digest, September 
1959] 

Tre STATUS Quo SEEKERS: Trem Scarrworns, 
“INFLATION”; THER Taacer, “ProcrEess” 
Ever since the great crusade (the great 

crusade, that is, for the bankers and the big 
industrialists) came sweeping into Wash- 
ington under the banner emblazoned with 
that magic word—Eisenhower—the crusaders 
have been desperately searching for a way 
to obstruct the program which the Democrats 
had designed to improve the welfare and 
security of the people. 

Early in the crusade, of course, the cru- 
saders found that they could not fight the 
program head on; any direct efforts to deny 
people the much-needed schools, housing, 
highways, medical programs, etc, were 
answered by the people at the polls. Any 
lingering doubts which the Republicans 
might have had about this were dispelled 
by the elections of 1958. 

However, never ones to be daunted by the 
expressed wishes of the people, Republican 
hucksters continued their search for a way 
to merchandise an obviously unattractive 
program. And early this year they finally 
hit on what is certainly the most effective 
packaging yet for their negative ideas, They 
decided that one way to fight the people's 
welfare programs would be to come up with 
something poaltive which the people could be 
for (a balanced budget). But it might be 
even better, they decided, to come up with 
something scary which all the people could 
be against (inflation). 

So they did both. 

The first. faint stirrings of a skillfully pro- 
moted and now mushrooming scare over in- 
fiation were heard last January and February 
when the President began holding press con 
ferences at an unprecedented pace. ( 
his seventh consecutive conference, the 
Street Journal, trying to contain its en- 
thusiasm, remarked: “Not in nearly 5 years 
has Mr. Eisenhower held so many successive 
meetings with reporters.”) The reason for 
Ike's sudden romance with the press soon 
became clear: He let it be known that de- 
spite the missile gap and the Berlin crisis, 
the one thing he wanted to talk about at 
his press conferences was inflation, Sooner 
or later would come one of his little 
about the dangers of spending. 

The next day, most of the Nation's edl- 
torial pages (and the following week such 
publications as Time and U.S. News) would 
translate his ambiguous sermons into 5 
grammatically (if not economically) sound, 
continuing campaign against the Nation“ 
newest scareword. As Don Campbell, busi- 
ness columnist for the Indianapolis Star. 
wrote: “Add to the Red peril and the yellow 
menace the name of inflation as one of the 
key bogeymen of the 1950's." 

However, the Republican merchandisers 
were aware that press conference sermons 
were not enough. The Wall Street Journat 
and other papers reported that the Preside? 
had also launched an all-out. letterwriting 
campaign designed to drum up support for 
the fight-Inflation drive. Secretary Seaton 
joined in (he was reported to have written 
about 100 letters) as well as Secretary Erd 
Benson and Secretary Arthur Flemming- 

The general theme of the letters was 
everything must be done to support the Eri 
ident’s budget because not to support } 
would lead to inflation. Most of the letters 
Went to publishers asking for editorial e 
port. As Ike put it: “Help in any way Y° 
think proper.“ 

NEEDED NO URGING 

Not that the publishers of most news" 
papers needed any urging. They had 
printing editorials about economizing cå 
years. But they wero, no doubt, gratifi 
at this new idea of fighting the welfare pro- 
grama with the bogeyman inflation. And, no 
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doubt, they were equally gratified that Eisen- 
hower himself was finally going all out in an 
effort to block the Democratic programs 
What the Republican prees had helped put 
him in the White House to do anyway. 

At the same time, the Republican national 
Committee joined in the fight—although, 
Considering the administration's failure to 


Stans. The Congressman contributes his 
Volce to the tape by asking Mr. Stans ques- 
tions. For instance, the Congressman asks: 
One final question, Mr. Stans. What can 
the average citizen do to help maintain a 
Sound dollar and to fight inflation?” 


are urged upon the Congress, the more di- 
ut it is to hold the line, and it is im- 
portant that people not on the one hand ask 
or insist on a balanced budget and on 
tor other hand petition their Congressman 
4 e rams of spending of one kind and 
In other words, the Republican Congress- 
N With Mr. Stans’ help, is saying in effect: 
weet folks, no matter how much you think 
— may need those new schools, or new high- 
ys, or to keep up with the Russians in 
things missiles, remember if we have those 
know it will cause inflation and we all 
Why how bad that would be—otherwise, 
den Would Mr. Stans, speaking for the Presi- 
t, be so worried?” 
n efforts to promote something reach 
int where Congressmen are coming out 
much. the people not to write in requesting 
Provea sear Schools, low-cost housing, im- 
Stam eas, and a crash missile pro- 
it is high time to ask: Who Is really 
campaign? And the answer is 
ot tui. find, as every day a new barrage 
Page, anti-infiation newspaper ads is 
the American public. 
ssa Ridden persuaders hiding behind 
big his constant cry of inflation are 
big ir er Porations, the big bankers, and the 
8 1 de companies. They have been 
Well be housands of dollars (which could 
Risenhowe g into taxes to help offset the 
Savertianz budget deficit) on an all-out 
Inflation S Campaign to establish a fenr-of- 
Stee}, For instance, Republic 
Agency th Young & Rubicam Advertising 
the an me Institute of Life Insurance, and 
all joined 1 Tron and Steel Institute have 
Welfare p in the effort to wreck the public 
Ple to jan by trying to frighten peo- 
7 exam im With the threat of inflation. 
haye been es of what the status quo seekers 
Other po Sing in their ads see above.) 
Committe due Joined in: A Sound Dollar 
New Tork. Peay formed with headquarters in 


all-out dri 
au. State Nat 


Was ron 


ot the 2 8 pain public service unit 

ustry, was also ap- 
— help. But the council is stilt 
of about what to do—partly because 


inflation sien Political nature of the anti- 
crat, Comstessman CmESTER 
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have never seen anything to equal it.“ Al- 
though conceding that there are a lot of 
honest people genuinely concerned about in- 
fiation (including the President), Bow es 
said: “There are a lot of other people who 
have been trying to stop public housing, 
depressed area bills, social security programs, 
and all the rest." Both these groups, BOWLES 
explained, “have joined arms in a great 
alliance and they have learned they can’t lick 
housing and depressed area bills and social 
security by a frontal attack so they have 
tried a flanking attack, so they have equated 
public housing, urban development, social 
security, with inflation. It has been ex- 
tremely skillful.” 

Meanwhile the hidden persuaders, who 
have been stirring up so much excitement 
about inflation, have been reaping the gains 
of higher interest rates and showing no in- 
clination to lower prices, despite the record 
profits recorded in many industries. Just 
recently, for instance, United States Steel 
announced all-time high net profits for the 
first 6 months of the year: 6255 million. 
The same pattern held true for the other 
steel companies: Inland Steel reported a net 
income of $42.1 million for the first 6 months 
of 1959—more than double the net income 
for the same period last year. (For record- 
setting prices see table below.) 

But the steel companies continue to cry 
that they cannot meet labor’s demands with- 
out further price Increases—which would be 
inflationary. (The steel companies have in 
the past always raised prices after a wage 
settlement, usually two or three times more 
than would be necessary to offset the in- 
creased wage costs. For instance, according 
to a study made by Senator ESTES Keravuver’s 
subcommittee, although the steel companies 
ralsed their prices $6 s ton in 1957, “a rea- 
sonable guess as to the magnitude of in- 
creased labor costs which have arisen from 
the July 1957 adjustments In wages and 
other benefits falls somewhere between 82.50 
and $3 per ton.”) 

Behind the inflation hysteria, of course, is 
hidden one of the most cynical political 
maneuvers in history: the attempt to dis- 
credit all Democratic efforts to initiate the 
much-needed domestic and military pro- 
grams by reiterating the emotional, fear-rid- 
den word “inflation.” If the President were 
really scared of inflation he would be willing 
to Usten occasionally to students of our 
economy other than the representatives of 
big banking and big business who make up 
his numerous bridge and golf foursomes. If 
he did, he might learn a few things about 
prices which his big banking and big busi- 
ness friends have failed to tell him—such as 
the fact that one of the greatest causes of 
inflation today is the increased interest rates 
which have helped drive prices up on every 
item which the consumer must purchase 
on credit; or the fact that many costs have 
been held up artificially by “administered 
prices“ —a fact given impressive substan- 
tiation by industry's unusually high profits. 

However, the President continues to listen 
only to representatives of big business. 
Consequently his idea of the way to fight 
inflation is to come out—as he did recently— 
against raising the minimum wage to $1.25, 
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But Ike never seems to show the same con- 
cern about raising the wages earned by bank- 
ers—which is what raising the interest rate 
amounts to. As Senator Pat McNamara, 
Democrat, of Michigan, said: When Ike took 
office he must have taken two pledges of al- 
legiance, one of which goes like this: 


“I pledge allegiance to the banks, 
And to the benefits for which they stand, 
High interest, compounded 
With tremendous profits for all.” 


While many are beginning to recognize 
the great inflation conspiracy as a concerted 
effort by big business to block the people's 
welfare programs, Ike persists in seeing a 
conspiracy working against the people. “I 
believe the public will soon realize * * +" the 
President said last February, defending his 
inadequate budget, “that we are engaged 
in a contest between the public interest and 
a wide array of special interests.” 


IKE’S SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Senator JoHN J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, replied: “If President Eisenhower's 
definition of ‘special interest“ is old folks who 
have to live in flretraps instead of safe nurs- 
ing homes; colleges which have no place to 
house their students; people of low and 
middle incomes who need a decent place to 
live; cities full of slums breeding poverty 
and crime which want to clean out those 
slums, and veterans who are in need of 
homes. then I want to urge the 
Democrats to continue to help those kinds 
of special interests.” i 

Despite his campaign promises and despite 
6 years in office in which he has done noth- 
ing to get at the real causes of inflation, 
the President continues to say: “By golly, we 
ought to do something about this inflation.” 
Meanwhile, prices continue their upward 
creep. Recently the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics announced that at the end of June 
the consumer price index had reached an 
alltime high, 124.5. Everywhere, low- and 
middle-income familles were feeling tie 
pinch. It is just like being peeked to death 
by gnats," a Los Angeles homeowner la- 
mented to a Time correspondent. 

Ironically, the people are beginning to see 
the swarm of gnats for what they really 
are, despite the gigantic campaign to make 
inflation a scareword to be used every time 
someone mentions a public need. Recently 
the Gallup Poll announced that in answer 
to the question: “Which political party 
„do you think is most interested in 
keeping prices down?” the majority an- 
swered, “the Democratic Party.” 

It is more than possible that of all the 
phony slogans which the great crusaders 
have run up the flagpole, the great “fight 
inflation” campaign will make the loudest 
backfire yet. 

PROFITS OF 628 COMPANTES GAINED 75.6 PERCENT 
OVER A YEAR EARLIER IN SECOND QUARTER 
The columns below show corporate profits 

reported for the second quarter of 1959, and 
those for the like quarter of 1958, with per- 
centage changes, by groups. Where individ- 
ual company reports cover 3-month periods 
other than calendar quarters, the nearest 
comparable periods have been used: 


7 Farm equipment... 
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Percent 

$7, 28, 000 $18, 892, 000 —61.8 

13, 754, 000 13, 158, 000 +48 

543, 706, 000 135, 528, 000 +300. 1 

ä 122, 196, 000 70, 450, 000 +734 
33, 707, 000 31, 023, 000 +86 

182, 062, 000 87, 020, 000 74.7 

44, 164, 000 82, 881, 000 -3 

19, 757, 000 13, 383, 000 8 

3, 891, 000 23, 649, 000 13.7 

87, 191, 000 68, 393, 000 3 

es 85, 472, 000 47, 342, 000 5 
— 51, 200, 000 51, 097, 000 +8 


Change 
2d quarter, 1959 | 24 quarter, 1958 | from year 
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Total, 300 industrlals 
35 Ra ſtronds EEEE 


JT Utilities. 


Grand total, 428 companics..._......-----.-.-.-.--- 
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Percent 
+133.2 


$23, 717,000 
33,418, 000 30.1 
303, 823, 000 2 2 
33, 058, 000 on. 6 
11, 385,000} -+102 6 
25,083,000} [74 5 
121,894, 000.| 4163.4 
2 e -$523.2 
BO, 162, 000 11 2 
14 804. 000. 93, 7 
130, 041, 000 7 
1, 341, 288, 000 -+77.9 
Ho. Sl oy f 148-9 
110, 622, 000 +81 
Se +75.6 


Time and Tide Wait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
-we are approaching the end of the ses- 
sion, and with the rush that will prob- 
ably occur in the enactment of several 
remaining pieces of legislation, with the 
resultant raising of blood pressure and 
heart action, I deem it timely and fitting 
to insert in the Recorp, an editorial ap- 
pearing in the New Jersey County Gov- 
ernment by the editor in chief and also 
freeholder of Ocean County, Mr. A. Paul 
King. 

I hope that all Members will give 
thought to the contents of this editorial 
during the long awaited recess, and re- 
member it in the 2nd session of the 86th 
Congress. I am sure if we do this, there 
will be less reason for Dr. Calver to 
watch over us, as I have noted recently 
he is making it a point to be in attend- 
ance in the Chamber during the debate 
of any highly controversial measures. 

I might also point out that there is 
no better time of the year, weatherwise 
and for complete rest, relaxation and 
health, than a sojourn on the New Jersey 
shore during the months of September 
and October. 

The editorial follows: 

Trat ano Tm Warr „ 

A midsummer day's dream seems to re- 
verse the adage that time and tide walt for 
no man on the Jersey Shore. But while the 
clock stops at the zenith of the summer 
sun on the coast of Monmouth, Ocean, At- 
lantic, and Cape May Counties, the cash 
registers keep ringing a tune of prosperity. 
Another month will tell the tale -in the 
State's biggest tndustry—a recordbreaking 
income of a billion and a half dollars. 

Such a relaxed calm before returning to 
the busy, everyday grind is a good time to 
consider 12 ways of how to join the coronary 
club. They apply to elected officials as well 
an to harassed businessman, Check them 
of. See if you are ready for your member- 
ship card: 

1) Your job comes firs 
is 3 e 

(2) Go back to the office evenings, Sat- 

urdays, Sundays, and holidays; 


(3) Take the old briefcase home on nights 
you don't go to the office (this gives you an 
opportunity to review all the troubles and 
worries of the day); 

(4) Never say “No” to any request, always 
say Tes“; 

(5) Accept all invitations from everybody 
to anything; 

(6) Don't just eat a relaxed meal, plan a 
conference at mealtime; 

(7) Fishing or hunting are a waste of 
good time and money (besides you never 
bring back enough fish or game to justify 
the time or expense); 

(8) It is n poor policy to take all the 
yacation time allowed you; 

(9) Golf, gardening, bowling, cards, and 
most conversation are also a waste of time; 

(10) Never delegate responsibility to 
others, carry the entire load yourse at all 
times; 

(11) If you job calls for traveling—work 
all day and drive all night to make that 
appointment next morning; 

(12) Promises to your family and friends 
come lust: head down, now—keep charging 
ahead. ‘Think how efficient you are and 
how much time you are saving. 


Depressed Domestic Mining and Mineral 
Industries 


SPEECH 


HON. DENVER D. HARGIS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 177) declaring the sense of Congress on 
the depressed domestic mining and mineral 
industries affecting public and other lands, 


Mr. HARGIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
present sad plight of the hard-pressed 
miners and mine operators in the lead- 
zinc areas of my home district make the 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
177 a matter of great concern to me. 
The aims and purposes outlined in this 
resolution are truly commendable, and 
are worthy of unqualified support.” 

We need to make every possible effort, 
fo restore domestic mine and mineral 
production to a high level. We must do 
something to curb unemployment in min- 
ing areas, And above all, we must take 
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steps toward ending the ruinous policy of 
Impoverishing this Nation's mining areas 


action is imperative. 

In April this year, I went along with 
four of my House colleagues—En Ep- 
monnson, of Oklahoma; CHARLIE Brown 
and WILLIAM J. RANDALL, of Missouri; 
and J. Encar CHENOWETH, of Colorado 
for a firsthand look at the lead-zine situ- 
ation in the tristate area of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri. The tour in- 
cluded sections of my own congressional 
district in southeast Kansas. 

The conditions we found were appall- 
ing, and they are no better now. De- 
creased prices because of foreign imports 
have caused a virtually complete shut- 
down of the mines for 2 full years. Un- 
employment in this area is as bad as it 
was during the worst years of the depres- 
sion in the 1930's. Two-thirds of the 
miners and their families have left this 
once-prosperous region. Many of those 
remaining are enduring privation and 
hardship. 

In Picher, Okla., alone, we found that 
more than 700 families were on relief. 
Many were dependent on Government 
distribution of surplus foods. 

This was once the leading lead and zinc 
production area in the United States. 
Now, employment has shrunk from thou- 
sands of men to fewer than 100 men. 
The few that are left are fighting a con- 
stant battle, through pumping and main- 
tenance, to prevent mining properties 
that are still valuable from deteriorating. 

We need a full-fledged plan for reor- 
ganization of the entire Government- 
related program. And this should be 
followed promptly by remedial legisla- 
tion. Action must be taken to assist this 
essential industry—reduce economic 
losses. in the mining areas—and put an 
end to the personal tragedies resulting 
from unemployment and dire need. This 
program is an urgent necessity. 

Tt is up to Congress to begin corrective 
measures at once. The resolution now 
being considered is a meritorious effort. 
Its passage would be a long and decisive 
step in the right direction. 


Amendments to War Claims Act Urged by 
Polish National Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Louis L. Slivinski, pres- 
ident, Council No. 86, Polish National 
Alliance of the West Side, Edwardsville, 
Pa., urging that amendments be made 
to the War Claims Act to include claims 
of victims of Nazi war crimes: 
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Hon. Danter J. Foon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dean Sm: There are now living in the 
United States thousands of victims of Nazi 
persecutions during World War Il. Among 
them are former prisoners of war, prisoners 
of concentration camps, forced laborers and 
internees. Some of them were citizens of 
the United States at the time of war, many 
Others became citizens later and others are 
here as permanent residents. 

The Nuremberg trial and other war crime 
trials have proved to the civilized world the 
guilt of the Nazis of the mental and physi- 
cal torture and inhuman treatment of these 
unfortunate human beings. Their claims for 
compensation were never paid. 

There are bills pending in the House of 
Representatives of the United States to com- 
Pensate in part the above-mentioned victims 
ot Nazi persecutions; H.R. 2913 introduced by 
MacHrowicz, H.R. 6513 by Divert, and HR. 
6519 by Blar wii. Under the War Claims Act 
Of 1948 as amended certain German assets 
were seized in the United States to be used 
as compensation for losses suffered by U.S, 
Citizens as a result of World War II. 

The above bills are amendments to the War 
Claims Act as amended to extend its provi- 
sions to include the claims of the victims of 
Nazi war crimes. Under these bills the com- 
pensation of these persons would come from 
Nazi assets seized in the United States and 
Would not burden the US. taxpayer. 

We respectfully ask you to examine, con- 
sider and support these bills and thus help 
these unfortunate victims of Nazi oppression. 

Yours very truly, 
Council No. 86, POLISH NATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF THE WEST SIDE, 
Louis L. StIVINSET, President. 


Armed Services Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the August 7 edition of the 
Northern Virginia Sun is of such vital 
Concern to all military personnel, both 
active and retired. that I submit it here 
Tor inclusion in this Recor. 

I know my colleagues will join me and 
the Sun in extending a sincere commen- 
dation to Mr. John J. Ford, of Vienna, 
Va., and the Navy Times, for his part 

Making this development in the mili- 
tary. retirement situation known to 
Members of our armed services and the 
American public. 

From the Northern Virginia Sen, Aug. 7, 
1959] 
Hien Cosr or Rær m Pay 

A neat plece of reporting by John J. Ford. 
r Vienna resident who covers Capitol Hill 
Or the service weekly Navy Times, has 
turned up a still secret Defense Department 
ene which says military retired pay is go- 
Ng to cost the United States $3.4 billion an= 
Dually by 1993. Ford pried the story out 
Wille investigating the chances of increased 
retirement pay for military personnel who 
left Active duty before June 1958, when the 
nem pay scales went into effect. 

There has been evidence for some time thut 

Ingress and the Defense Department were 
a bit worried about the rlaiug cost of retired 
Psy. The $3.4 billton bill for 1933 is based 


— 
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on present pay scales, too. The figures were 
compiled by an outside actuarial frm work- 
ing for the Defense Department. 

The completed report may well ruin any 
chances of the extension of new pay scales 
to pre-1958 retirees, Ford's article says. He 
adds that it may lead to a wholesale over- 
haul in the armed services promotion and 
retention systems. 

There is no question that it will be am- 
munition for the proponents of longer serv- 
ice careers before retirement eligibility is es- 
tablished. As things now stand, 20 years 
is the minimum time in uniform required 
In order to leave yia the retired list. Many 
people believe that an individual should stay 
In service for 30 years in order to qualify for 
retired pay. Ford's story certainly will help 
their case. 


Eisenhower Leadership Has Led to 
Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL., Mr. Speaker, in his 
1952 campaign President Eisenhower 
promised to tidy up the national debt. 
Now we know what he had in mind. On 
June 30, the fiscal year ended with the 
largest Federal budget deficit in our his- 
tory, $12 billion. During the time the 
President has been in office the public 
debt has increased from $267 billion to 
$284 billion, 

The cost of interest on the public debt 
has risen from $5.8 billion to $8 billion, 
and the President has requested $8.6 
billion for debt services in fiscal 1960. 

The national debt has indeed been 
tidied up. 

Let us all take note of the fact that 
the total Federal budget in 1939 for all 
purposes was only $7.9 billion during the 
height of the New Deal era under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Obviously, things have been going from 
bad to worse during the past 6 years. 

In order to help bring some soundness 
and stability to the dollar, and to save 
the taxpayers money I am introducing 
today a resolution expresing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures and requesting the President 
to proyide the Congress advice, sugges- 
tions, plans, and proposals, including 
legislative recommendations by January 
1960, which are better, sounder, and 
more specific than heretofore to provide 
for the reduction of all business and agri- 
cultural subsidies by 25 percent and for 
a corresponding reduction of Federal in- 
come taxes. 

I include here for the information of 
my colleagues an article entitled “The 
Fabulous Fiscal Fiasco” which appeared 
in the Democratic Digest of August 1959: 

Tie Fanuvtovs FISCAL FIASCO, 

The Republican Party, loudly trumpet- 
ing farewell to the second Eisenhower reces- 
sion, is trying to brush under the rug the 
consequences, past, present and threatened,’ 
of its own fiscal irresponsibility. The Dem- 
ocratic Party, thunders the GOP, is the 
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party of budget-busters, of inflationists, of 
financial hooligans. The din created by the 
elephant has reached such a pitch and vol- 
ume as to persuade the unwary that the 
fellow might have something there. The 
Digest, therefore, desires to submit some 
sobering truths about the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and its banker-minded fiscal 
polictes. 

(The statistics at the end of the article 
ists certain indisputable facts which the 
elephant ts having great difficulty hiding 
under that rug.) 

President Elsenhower, a fiscal innocent 
who was putty In the hands of his first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, industrial titan 
George M. Humphrey, and who is equally 
Malleable for the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Humphrey, namely, Robert A. 
Anderson, appears to be as trustful today ss 
ever. 

If he found it galling that the results of 
the Humphrey-Anderson advice forced him 
to ask Congress in June to raise the ceiling 
on the public debt, and ask it also to abolish 
the historic 4½ percent limit on Govern- 
ment bond interest, he took solace in the cry 
of “inflation, inflation“ —a magic word used 
by all Republican fiscal wizards to explain 
why they have gotten the Government's f- 
nancial affairs into such a stew. 

The Cabinet of millionaries, inheriting 
from the Democrats a high prosperity with- 
out inflation, had scarcely taken the oath 
before Secretary Humphrey, with a let- 
George- do- it nod from Ike, started raising 
interest rates. The Treasury upped the rate 
on Government bonds far above the require- 
ments of the market—from the previous 
Democratic rate of 244 percent to a chari- 
table 314. (Charitable to the banks and cor- 
porations, that is.) The effect on interest 
rates in general was electric—and a vicious 
circle began to rotate, generating Inflation as 
it turned. “Why, I can remember,” Hum- 
phrey mused fondly, “when 7 percent inter- 
est was normal. We thought nothing of it.“ 
(Today the banks’ prime rate, the interest 
charged gilt-edge commercial borrowers, has 
climbed to 4% percent—and the price of 
money ls scaled up rapidly for the less 
favored.) 

Humphrey also sponsored a $7 billion tax 
cut, of which three-quarters was given un- 
fairly and foolishly to corporations and 
higher income Individuals. Foolishly, be- 
cause this policy caused Investment in pro- 
ductive capacity ta outrun consumption, 
with unhappy results. Columnist Joseph 
Alsop wrote last month: “There would be no 
budget-balancing problem today, as there 
would be much less inflationary pressure, 
too,” If Humpkrey had not put over this 
“profligate” tax cut. 

Humphrey presided over the first Eisen- 
hower recession (1953-54), and converted 
the recover of 1955 into the stagnation of 
1956-57. The second recession was leering 
around the corner as he bowed out and re- 
turned to his counting houses in the sum- 
mer of 1957. 

The Republicans chocse to blot the reces- 
sions from memory, and to assure us that 
all ls now rosy. They blithely advise Con- 
gress that the fiscal policies under which 
the recessions occurred should be not only 
ratified but intensified. To be sure, the vast 
Eisenhower deficits have cooled on the GOP's 
infatuation with tax cutting, but the ardor 
for titht money is unabated. The balanced 
budget fs given precedence by a reto- 
brandishing President over (1) adequate de- 
Tenses against an opponent of uncxampled 
might; over (2) the encouragement of a 
Swifter growth by the economy, and over 
(3) the urgent needs of a multiplying pop- 
ulation in such flelds as education, housing, 
urban blight, and conservation of natural 
resources. (Creeping socialism.) Fiscal 
management under Eisenhower continues to 
follow classic Republican theory—as imagi- 
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native as Calvin Coolidge, as dynamic as 
Herbert Hoover, as progressive as the trickle- 
down philosophy of McKinley’s day. 

The Democratic Party is just as devoted 
to @ balanced budget as the Republicans 
profess to be—despite their mammoth deficit 
of fiscal 1959. Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
pointed out July 2, in a sharp rebuke to 
GOP propagandists, that the Democratic 
Congress had already cut 8353 million off 
the Eisenhower budget requests, and he pre- 
dicted the cuts would reach 6500 million 
to $1 billion. But those savings, basically, 
are no more than a prudent overseeing of 
the routine housekeeping of the Govern- 
ment. Let us look beyond such detalls to 
the big picture. 

In the House of Representatives a few 
weeks ago Representative CHESTER BOWLES, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, noted that our 
animal output of goods and services, re- 
mains more than twice that of the Soviet 
Union. But he quoted Allen W. Dulles, head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, as a 
warning that a much greater rate of growth 
is enabling the U.S.S.R. to close the gap 
rapidly. He cited this somber statement by 
Dulles: 

“If it is true that our industrial growth 
(between now and the end of the new Soviet 
T-year plan) will be only 2 percent a year, 
the United States will be virtually commit- 
ting economic suicide.” 

The truth is, the average growth rate of 
our economy in the first 6 Eisenhower years 
was only 1.3 percent annually. 

TIGHT MONEY STOPS GROWTH 


Growth is faster this year, but already the 
administration (abetted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board) is applying the brakes of tight 
money. Economists of the top rank} re- 


ported in July that the “repressive policies ` 


now in effect might well lead to an average 

annual growth rate” for 1958-64—the ap- 

proximate term of the Soviet 7-year plan— 

of leas than half of the 5 percent annual 

rate which “we need and can readily 
* 


In 1953-58, these economists said, “we fell 
more than $150 billion short of full produc- 
tlon, and suffered about 10 million man- 
years of unnecessary unemployment. In ad- 
dition, Federal, State, and local governments 
collected about 830 to $35 billion less in 
revenues than a full rate of economic growth 
would have generated at existing tax rates.” 

The economists commented: The errone- 
ous methods used to fight inflation have 
contributed greatly to this poor economic 
performance. Especially, the tight money 
policy and successive retrenchments in the 
Federal Budget have been powerful factors 
in the deficient rate of economic growth.” 

They continued: “Now in 1959, we are mov- 
ing upward again as we did in 1955. And 
once again, we are misreading the signs and 
applying the wrong policies. The Federal 
Reserve Board is now reactivating with a 
vengeance the tight money policy, which 
has proved to be economically repressive 
and socially regressive, and a very frail 
weapon inflation. In accord with the 
misguided FRB policies, the Administration 
is asking for the removal of ceilings on inter- 
est rates. Budgetary retrenchment is again 
being given precedence over the neglected 
Priorities of our national and international 
needs. 

Few. if any, of the fundamental malad- 
Justments which contributed to the erratic 
and low growth rates of recent years have 
been corrected. Some of them are now be- 
ing further aggravated—for example, the 
further forced decline of farm income, and 


Inflation, Cause, and Cure,” a study di- 
rected by Leon H. Keyserling for the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, Washington, 
D.. 
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the Poem press drive against wage adjust- 
ments,” 

But the President seems content. The 
oracles of the White House stoop, Messrs. 
Halle and Drexsen, are radiant. The 
Republican National Committee's mimeo- 
graphs brim with happy tributes to pros- 
perity. The moneylenders are happy, too 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that 
profits (after taxes) of its member banks 
rose 25 percent in 1958. Since the last Tru- 
man year, bank profits (again after taxes) 
have increased by 75 percent. 

George Champion, president of New York's 
biggest bank, the Chase Manhattan, says a 
“prime rate” of interest even higher than the 
4% percent, established last May is possible. 
(He awaits it with open arms.) Henry Clay 
Alexander, chairman of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust, “looks for a continuing rise in 
oo ee of money.” (His welcome mat is 
out. 

Government programs to help home bulld- 
ing have felt the hot breath of tight money. 
Congress a few weeks ago had to raise from 
4% percent to 5½ percent the interest al- 
lowable on housing loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Similarly, the 
Federal Housing Administration is said to 
be pondering a raise to 5½ percent in the 
interest permitted on FHA-guaranteed loans. 
(Even at the existing rate, a typical FHA 
mortgage negotiated today would cost 
$5,700 in interest, against $4,500 in 1952.) 

But the GOP, although it has given us 
more inflation than we ever had before ex- 
cept as a result of war, still insists that high- 
priced money is the best weapon against in- 
flation. Is it working that way? Perhaps 
it has deterred some people from buying 
homes. But look at this— 

In May alone, consumers increased their 
Outstanding installment debt by $443 million 
(seasonally adjusted), the Federal Reserve 
Board reported in July. That was the big- 
gest Jump since September 1955. We may 
be sure that there was a bidden tax on much 
of that buying—for higher interest is in ef- 
fect a tax, imposed by the Government's 
tight money policies, and payable to lenders 
rather than to the Government. But the 
point is, tight money did not dampen the 
buying urge—hence did not work against 
inflation. 

Actually, higher interest rates are of them- 
selves inflationary, since they increase costs 
without increasing production. “Few t 
have contributed as much to Inflation as 
rising interest rates.“ Senator LYNDON B. 
JoHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, said recently. 

A budget deficit is supposed to be infia- 
tionary. Yet Mr. Eisenhower, who loves to 
denounce inflation, told Congress in June, 
as casually as if he were asking it to pass the 
butter, that higher rates necessitated his re- 
questing 6500 million more to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt than he had asked 
in his budget message only 5 months earlier. 

One penny and part of a second penny out 
of every tax dime now go to the unproductive 
cost of carrying the Federal debt. The effect 
of tight money and inflation are reflected also 
in the debt burdens of the States and cities, 
of school districts and of public utilities, of 
home and automobile buyers—indeed, in one 
way or another, of every American. 

And the Republican Party, failure going to 
its head, is proud of it. 

On June 30 last, the fiscal year ended with 
the biggest peacetime Federal deficit in his- 
tory—around $12.5 billion. 

Total 6-year Eisenhower deficit—619.4 bll- 
non versus record of first 6 Truman years; 
$3.7 billion surplus. 

Public debt: When Truman departed, $267 
billion. On June 30 last, 6284 billion. 

Cost of interest on public debt: In Tru- 
man’s last full fiscal year, $5.8 billion. Re- 
quested by Elsenhower for fiscal 1960, $8.6 
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billion (up half a billion from his January 
estimate). The total Federal budget in 1939 
for all purposes was $7.9 billion. 


Progress Toward Weather Modification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. SISK. Mr, Speaker, I recently 
had the honor of acting as moderator of 
a panel of outstanding scientists and ex- 
perts who discussed “Weather Modifica- 
tion and Space Exploration" at the 46th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, meeting 
here in Washington. 


I consider the information provided 
by the three speakers so important and 
timely that I would like to make sum- 
maries of their remarks more generally 
available. 


One of these papers is presented 
herewith. It summarizes the address of 
Dr. Earl G. Droessler, director of At- 
mospheric sciences program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Dr. Droessler’s summary follows: 

Mr. Moderator, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a pleasure to bring you the greetings of 
the National Sclence Foundation and our 
best wishes for the success of the 46th Na- 
tional Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. I should like this morn- 
ing to present to you information on the 
space exploration and weather modification 
programs of the Foundation. 

First, may I take a moment to introduce 
the National Science Foundation for we are 
relatively a new organization, having been 
established by the Congress in 1950. The 
Foundation Is an independent Federal Gov- 
ernment agency dedicated to the promotion 
of scientific progress through support of 
basic research and of education in the 
sciences, Many of your boys and girls at- 
tending high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities are assisted in their science courses by 
programs of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Their science teachers are encouraged 
to broaden their knowledge of science and 
to develop thelr teaching skills through at- 
tendance at a variety of summer institutes 
which are held at many colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country under the 
auspices of the National Science Foundation. 
The college students themselves compete for 
over 1,000 National Science Foundation fel- 
lowships each year, and professors at our 
colleges and universities are provided with 
grant money to undertake basic research in 
such fields as mathematics, biology, chemis- 
try, physics, oceanography, and atmospheric 
sciences, 

Each year the Foundation uses the budget 
moneys received from the Congress to in- 
crease the national scientific wealth in 
terms of improved research environment, re- 
search skills, and research facilities. This 
activity represents a major annual invest- 
ment in our national prosperity and welfare. 

Now, I shall briefly discuss the Founda- 
tion's interest in space exploration—I say 
briefly because this is a new field of scien- 
tifo experimentation and technology, and 
the Congress has wisely decided to establish 
a new Government agency to direct the na- 
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tional program. The new agency is called 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency, 
and I am sure that Dr. Porter, who follows 
me, will have more to say about the NASA 
Programs and about future prospects in this 
area, 

However, I believe we must understand 
that with the coming of the space age we 
did not create new sciences; actually, we 
still depend upon our trained physicists, 
astronomers, and upper atmosphere scien- 
tists to carry forward our understanding and 
exploitation of outer space. Inasmuch as 
many of these scientists are now supported 
by Foundation grants, we fully expect that 
We will continue to support their scientific 
Work which, in many instances, will lead 
into space experiments. Through close co- 
Operation between the Foundation and the 
hew Space Agency, arrangements will be 
made to schedule such experiments on the 

Aying rockets and satellites. 

On weather modification, I can speak more 
Tully because here the National Science 
Foundation has recelved special responsibli- 
ities from the Con Just about a year 
ago, July 11, 1958, Public Law 85-510 was 
signed b§ the President. The law directs 
the Foundation “to Initiate and support a 
Program to study research and evaluation in 
the field of weather modification.” Public 
Law 510 was a direct outgrowth of the work 
of the Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol which was so ably chaired by our next 
Speaker, Captain Orville. For 4 years the 
Advisory Committee studied and evaluated 
Public and private cloud seeding experi- 
ments and encouraged programs aimed at 
developing both physical and statistical 
evaluation methods. The final report of the 
Advisory Committee was issued in December 
1957 and it stressed particularly the impor- 

of basic research and recommended 
that the Government give full encourage- 
Ment and support to the widest possible 
Tesearch as the fullest and most direct way 
to success in any attempt of modifying the 
Weather. 

The National Science Foundation moved 
Promptly and rigorously into this new area 
ot responsibility. A program of atmospheric 
Sciences was established and weather modi- 
fication research and evaluation was placed 
therein. I should lke. now to list some of 
the things we have been able to accomplish 
Over the past 10 months: 

First. The Foundation sought the advice 
and assistance of outstanding scientists and 
engineers in framing its program; for 
Weather modification is an area of research 

volving many talents and disciplines. It 
embodies knowledge of meteorology, sta- 

cs, mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
engineering. Therefore, in October 1958 an 


Advisory Group on Weather Modification, . 


Composed of distinguished ciyilian experts, 
Was appointed by the Director of the Foun- 
dation. The Advisory Group has fashioned 
Eeneral and specific guide lines within which 
the program has been carried out. 

Second. The program has established di- 
Tect contact with all known private weather 
engineers and consulting groups in the coun- 
try. We have informed them of the new 
Weather Modification program and have 
asked for and receiyed full cooperation, 

Third. A series of workshop conferences 
e Set up to stimulate and initiate re- 
0 evaluation end to bring together 

terdisciplinary scientific and engineering 
Eroups that must be Involved in a program 
Abanslon. The first of there workshops 

‘Udied the problem of improved measure- 
ments and Instrumentation for cloud physics 
55 Weather Mocification. The second 
8 ought together mathematicians, statisti- 
Saur and cloud physicists to develop new ap- 
hee on the design and evaluation of 
sa A test programs, The third meeting will 

ll together metcorologists, physicists, and 
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chemists to discuss theoretical and experi- 
mental research regarding the scientific basis 
of weather modification. 

Fourth, The Director of the Foundation 
invited the several interested Government 
agencies to appoint representatives to the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Weather 
Modification. This Committee was formed 
to keep the governmental activities fully ad- 
vised of the national efforts in this expand- 
ing area of meteorology, and to encourage 
coordination among them. The Committee 
will insure a cohersive and effective U.S. 
program in which other Federal agen- 
cies are expected to participate by taking 
charge of projects suitable to their interests. 

Fifth. Last, but certainly not the least, we 
have done something in a very positive way 
by launching a full-scaled $1,130,000 re- 
search program on weather modification. 
This was announced by the Director of the 
Foundation in March of this year, The pro- 
gram consists of 13 grants and contracts for 
laboratory research, field experiments, 
evaluation of present theory and practices, 
and study of modern meteorological methods 
directed toward weather modification. In 
announcing this program Dr. Waterman said: 
“We believe that these investigations are 
most necessary at the present stage of de- 
velopment of weather modification theory 
and practice. Until now, weather modifica- 
tion studies have been complicated by a large 
proportion of trial-and-error experiments of 
uncertain results, many without the controls 
necessary to assess their meaning and 
significance. The work under the NSF pro- 
gram will increasingly move from scattered 
and unrelated investigations to efforts 
soundly based on scientific knowledge, 

“The National Science Foundation program 
has the objective of studying more inten- 
sively than has been attempted before the 
scientific basis of weather modification, 
through support of competent scientists 
working in cloud physics and allied fields. 
Under this program a full range of labora- 
tory and field experimental work will be 
carried out using techniques of physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics, all of which 
play important roles in meteorological re- 
search.” 


The 13 research grants and contracts have 
been made with universities aud research or- 
ganizations and also include one grant to the 
US. Weather Bureau. If you wish to 
examine the details of this program, I would 
be pleased to leave a copy of the NSF an- 
nouncement with the chairman for inclusion 
in the proceedings of the convention. 

What lies ahead in weather modification: 
First and foremost, we are hoping that the 
Foundation can ketp its program going for 
a long enough time to be really meaningful, 
considering the complexity of the problem, 
This means that we should provide steady 
support for at least 10 to 15 years. Nothing 
is more critical and essential to lead man to 
his ultimate control of weather—whatever 
that may be—than long term, stable support 
for the best sclentific minds we can bring to 
bear on the problem. 

I know that this convention has a partic- 
ular interest in water resources, and you want 
to know how weather modification may fit 
into your future plans. We should keep in 
mind that the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control found that the seeding of 
winter-typea storms in mountainous areas in 
the western United States produced an 
average increase in precipitation of 10 to 15 
percent from the seeded storms with heavy 
odds that this increase was not the result of 
natural variations in the amount of rain- 
fall. Therefore, I belleve that in the plan- 
ning of water development for these moun- 
tainous regions in the years ahead, con- 
sideration of the potentials of artificial 
cloud seeding and weather modification will 
have to be made, 
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In addition to precipitation increases, the 
prospects of weather modification are attrac- 
tive because of other possible benefits. These 
include the suppression of hail storms, de- 
crease in lightning storms, a reduction in 
the frequency and severity of floods, and even 
a possible diminution of hurricane intensity 
and damage. The fact that the present 
scientific basis for expecting such results is 
meager does not necessarily mean that the 
longer range prospects are negative, for the 
scientific examination of the problem has 
Just begun on a systematic basis, 


Landrum-Grifin and Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I include the following radio 
broadcast of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn., of 
August 24, 1959: 

GTA Dany Rao Rounpur, MONDAY, 

Avucust 24, 1959 

Who would have thought that s labor bill, 
that contains no mention whatsoever of 
agriculture, would end up by putting farm- 
ers behind the legislative eight-ball? But 
that’s just what is happening. 

It's no fault of the laboring man, who's 
working for better take-home pay, just as is 
the farmer. But, as you know, there’s been 
a big scare over a few bad actors in the lead- 
ership of a couple of big unions. That's 
been the signal for a general attack on labor 
by nonunion groups. Farmers have seen 
that same pattern repeated against farmers— 
under the leadership of the Secretary of 


That's the price farmers are paying, and it 
it not over yet. Now labor is 
Landrum-Griffin bill, which has passed 
House. It wouldn't have passed except that 
the Southern Dixiecrats joined 

licans (at least most of them) in voting for 
the bill, which sincere labor people say will 


ot thelr most effective weapons in the battle 


for better wages. So the city Democrats 
are boiling mad at farm district Southeners 
who voted for the bill, almost as a bloc, as 
well as at Republicans. In the past, north- 
ern city Democrats have been mighty co- 
operative in voting for farm measures, but 
now they are inclined to strike out at any 
farm legislation. 

The northern Democrats, and the group of 
Tevelheaded Republicans who analyzed the 
situation and voted accordingly, are trying 
to patch up these wounds. Maybe they'll 
be able to, but the city Democrats seized 
their first chance to hit back at the Dixie- 
crats by voting solidly against CCC barter 
provisions In the Public Law 480 bill, spon- 
sored by Coorry of North Carolina. 

So the Dixiecrat vote on the Landrum- 
Griffin labor bill, which doesn't even mention 
farmers, has chilled the working relationship 
in Congress between city Democrats and the 
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farm-State Members. The situation is se- 
rious. Washington farm observers are say- 
ing that chances for good farm legislation 
in 1960 and 1961 are endangered. Maybe it 
can be patched up before then. We cer- 
tainly hope so. The farmers have some 
very capable friends in Congress who are 
working on it, men like McGovern of South 
Dakota, Aworrson of Montana, BURDICH of 
North Dakota, and others, 

But farmers need to understand that their 
margin of victory on the farm bills they've 
been able to get through Congress has been 
thin as a thread. That means that farmers, 
fewer in number each year, need to double 
and triple their organizing activities. Not 
one single farmer who wants to be farming 
10 years from now can leave it up to 
George” to carry on the fight for better legis- 
lation and stronger co-ops, 


The Late Eugene Meyer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include a trib- 
ute paid to the late Eugene Meyer, 
publisher of the newspaper the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, by the 
Cuban delegation to the extraordinary 
session of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, on July 24, 
1959: 

HOMAGE BY THe COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Juny 24, 1959, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
Drarm oy Mn. Evorns MEYER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD or THE WASHINGTON POST 
AND TIMES HERALD 
The interim representative of Cuba, Dr. 

Levr Marrero ARTILES. Mr. Chairman, the 

Cuban delegation has the honor to propose 

to this distinguished Council that we ob- 

serve a minute of silence, on our feet, as 

a homage to the distinguished journalist, 

Mr. Eugene Meyer, publisher of the news- 

paper the Washington Post and Times Her- 

ald, who died recently. The cause of de- 
mocracy in all our countries had ever in 

Mr. Meyer a large-hearted and firm defender. 

Tho people of Cuba found in the Washington 

Post, under Mr. Meyer's guidance, a broad 

understanding of its ideals and sacrifices, 

It is for this reason—and I belleve I ex- 

press the feelings of the Cuban people and 

their revolutionary government—that I 

have spoken these brief words of homage to 

an exemplary journalist and a representative 
of the highest moral and Intellectual values 
of American democracy. Thank you.” 

The chairman, Dr. GONZALO ESCUDERO, Am- 
bassador of Equador, “The Chair, agreeing 
entirely with the remarks of the Ambas- 
ador of Cuba, and interpreting the unani- 
mous sentiments of the Council, allies itself 
to this motion; therefore, let us proceed 
— e s 3 of silence, standing, 

omage eminent 

bas 2 journalist who 
The representative of the Uni Sta 

Mr. Jom d. Dar, “I wish to exotees the 

gratitude of my delegation for this homage 

to a distinguished American, Mr, Eugene 

Meyer, which the Council has just rendered 

at the suggestion of the delegation of Cuba.” 
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Woolworth To Mark Kirby Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, of 
August 19, 1959, which reports that the 
75th anniversary of the founding of F. 
M. Kirby's first store in Wilkes-Barre 
and the 80th anniversary of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. will be marked in Wilkes- 
Barre by a Kirby-Woolworth Founders’ 
Days celebration in the near future: 
Wootworts To Marx KIRBY ANIVERSARY— 

EanLy DAYS RECALLED 

The 75th anniversary of the founding of 
F. M. Kirby's first store in Wilkes-Barre and 
the 80th year of the P. W. Woolworth Co. 
will be marked in Wilkes-Barre by a Kirby- 
Woolworth Founders’ Days celebration in 
the near future, according to Everett W. 
Chance, local Woolworth manager. 

Similar events have been held in Lan- 
caster, where F. W. Woolworth's first store 
was established and in Erie, where Seymour 
H. Knox, first located his 5-and-10-business, 

Simultaneous with the Wilkes-Barre 
Founders’ Days event, honoring the late Fred 
Morgan Kirby, the Scranton Woolworth store 
will stage its affair honoring the late ©. 8. 
(Sumner) Woolworth, its founder. 


DINNER PLANNED HERE 


Prior to the start of the local sales event, 
a dinner will be held on September 18, at 
the Westmoreland Club. 

With over 3,250 stores in operation today 
in 11 countries of the world, the firm has 
1,600 stores advertising in daily newspapers, 
a trend of recent years in the 5-and-10 chain. 

Kirby’s original store, located on East Mar- 
ket Street, was put in operation in 1884 with 
8500 representing his entire savings, plus 
$100 borrowed from his father, and $600 
which Charles Sumner Woolworth, of Scran- 
ton, invested with him in the new venture, 
to be known as Woolworth and Kirby's 

To satisfy his desire to have his own store, 
he bought out Mr. Woolworth's half interest 
in the next year, But the association be- 
tween the two continued and they with 
Frank Woolworth sought each others advice 
and studied each other's merchandising 
methods and at times pooled their purchas- 
ing power to acquire better values for their 
customers at 5 and 10 cents. 


SECOND STORE OPENED 


In 1889 Fred Kirby opened his second store 
at Williamsport and in 1891 he moved his 
store in Wilkes-Barre (which he was begin- 
ning to consider his adopted home) to the 
corner of East Market and Washington 
Streets. 

Nine years later, in 1899, while he was 
opening stores in the Eastern and Middle 
Western States, the Kirby Bullding on 
Wilkes-Barre’s public square was bullit. At 
its completion, F. M. Kirby & Co. moved into 
its new, larger accommodations with sultable 
ceremonies. 

In 1908 the Wilkes-Barre store moved to 
South Main Street. At the opening, the 
street was jammed for hours. Special police 
tried in vain to keep the crowds in order, 
windows and tempers were smashed. The 
beautiful F. M. Kirby & Co. store, ite bigger- 
than-ever values, the great crowd itself were 
the talk of the town for weeks. 
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FIVE AND DIMES 


By 1911, five-and-dime stores were familiar 
sights on the main streets of many American 
cities. Sumner Woolworth had 18; his 
brother, Frank Woolworth, had 318; Mr. 
Charton had 53; Mr. Knox. 112; Mr. Moore, 
2; Pred Kirby, 96. 

In 1912 they took the next logical step. 
They combined under the name F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., each partner continuing active in 
the company management. F. J. Weckesser 
of Wilkes-Barre, who had begun with F. M. 
Kirby & Co. in 1895 as manager of the com- 
pany's Baltimore store, continued as dis- 
trict manager under the merger. He later be- 
came a director of the company and con- 
tinued until his death. Today, Mr. Kirby's 
son, Allan P. Kirby, railroad magnate and 
financier, serves as a director of the Wool- 
worth Oo. 

None of the five founders of the original 
modern Woolworth Co, is living. The last 
survivors were Fred M. Kirby and ©, S. Wool- 
worth, the boyhood chums of the old corner 
store. 

Mr. Kirby became one of America’s leading 
philanthropists—his contributions to educa- 
tional, religious, scientific, and recreational 
groups and institutions has by 1940 reached 
the vast total of $68 million. 

Some of the organizations which have 
benefited in whole or part from his contribu- 
tions are Wyoming Seminary Endownment 
and Sprague Memorial Hall, Guthrie Clinio 
and Robert Packer Hospital at Sayre; Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital, Angeline Elizabeth 
Kirby Memorial Health Center and Maln- 
tenance Endowment, F. M. Kirby Park and 
Maintenance Endowment; Irem Temple, 
Wilkes-Barre Institute for Girls (now Wyom- 
ing Seminary Day School), Kirby Hall and 
Endowment of the Chair of Civil Rights, 
Jewish Welfare Association, American Red 
Cross, and Leonard Hall of Lehigh University. 


Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr, STEED. Mr. Speaker, among the , 
most thoughtful and respected news- 
papermen in the State of Oklahoma is 
Mr. Milt Phillips, publisher of the 
Seminole Producer. 

In an editorial, August 13, Mr. Phillips 
urged the public not to be misled by de- 
mands for a specific label or a package 
deal in labor legislation but to concen- 
trate on results—sound legislation to 
curb the abuses brought out by the Mc- 
Clellan committee: 

Tue Names or AUTHORS Nor IMPORTANT 

Tawa 


(By Mut Phillips) 

By the time this appears in print the 
House of Representatives may have con- 
cluded consideration of labor reform legisla- 
tion. As this is written it appears a majority 
of the House Members in Congress are con- 
vinced that legislation curbing abuses of 
labor union powers must be enacted at this 
session. It also appears a majority of House 
Members do not want to enact legislation 
that will seriously injure legitimate union 
functions. We have said in this column, and 
we again reiternte, a vast majority of the 
people of the Nation do not waunt to impair 
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or injure legitimate union activities. It is 
the abuses of union powers which has 
brought resentment to a high pitch among 
the people all over the Nation. It is not 
an easy job to provide legislation which will 
efectively curb racketeering and abuse of 
Union powers and at the same time preserve 
to honest, sincere union members the rights 
to which they are entitled under this demo- 
cratic form of government. Of course there 
ure some union leaders and members that 
want unlimited powers regardless of the ef- 
fect such powers have upon the Nation and 
all the people. Likewise there are those 
Who so bitterly oppose any kind of union 
labor function that they would destroy the 
unlons by legal means or any other means. 
The vast majority of people in the Nation 
do not agree with either of these extreme 
Viewpoints. 

A problem sincere lawmakers face ls the 

k of understanding by the average citizen 
on how legislation is enacted. 

For example, this present labor reform 
legislation was first passed by the U.S. Sen- 
ate. The bill passed by the Senate was a 
Weak bill with little enforcement powers. 
Senator McCurtian, of Arkansas, tried to 
bil sthen it during Senate debate on the 


Senator McCLeLLAN attempted to put into 
the legislation a “bill of rights“ for union 
Members and the public. He was unable 
to get very much of his proposal into the 
Senate bill as it was finally enacted. 
tus r Joun Kennepy, an aspirant for 


© Presidential nomination, has helped dig 


up much of the dishonesty, corruption, and 
Malpractices of mobsters operating under 
paron labels. But the Presidential aspirant 
; trying to ride the fence on the labor re- 
orm legislation, 

Unlike McCrettan, Kenroy Is trying to 
teens the union extremists while playing 

the demand of ‘the people for adequate 

Ws to control the abuses uncovered by the 

ellan and Kennedy committees. 

The Senate-passed labor reform, weakened 
— below the necessary safeguards recom- 
B, nded by McCLELLAN, was sent to the 

Ouse of Representatives. 

ere it was referred to the House Labor 

U. ttee for study and henrings. 
of nder pressure of Hoffa and other leadera 
chan eanized labor, the House committee 
and eee some of the weak Senate provisions, 
soft n some ways even softened the already 
Hal Senate bill by lessening penalties for 

ations of the proposed law. 
Owever, the House committee bill, as 
y sent to the floor of the House Tues- 

Y, contained some sound provisions, and 
nig tutte had been imposed sufficiently 
het to provide enforcement, might have 
Ped to clean up some of the abuses 


bro 
Satie out in the congressional investi- 


Then 
lation 
a Repu 


President Elsenhower endorsed legis- 
Proposed by two Representatives, one 
blican and the other a Democrat, The 
zibi 38 endorsement brought some pos- 
tion y Of making the labor reform legisin- 
u partisan Issue. 
S Senator McCre.ian, an Arkansas 
the oar joined Eisenhower in endorsing 
Wl proposed by the Representatives, 
1 5 and Gatrrix. 
© meantime, a California Congress- 
man named SieLLy, a former union organ- 
e: donntroducea another proposal which was 
gave tou by many of the labor officials. It 
the unions even more power to abuse. 
the 2 House of Representatives faced 
sound 1 lem this week of trying to develop 
Union egislation which would curb abuse of 
= Power by dishonest and corrupt un- 
Bones a and yet would not penalize 
The and properly operated labor unions. 
ati embers of the House of Represent- 
ves faced a tough job. 
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Whatever legislation the House passes this 
week must be returned to the Senate for 
concurrence or rejection. 

Since the Senate passed a very weak piece 
of legislation, it is naturally expected that 
body will refuse to concur in House changes 
from the Senate bill. s 

So the Senate will refuse to concur and 
ask for a conference. A small number of 
House and Senate Members will be named 
to a joint conference committee and this 
committee will attempt to work out a bill 
satisfactory to both branches of Congress. 

Therefore the House Members this week, 
especially those like Tom Sreep and Car. 
ALBERT, Who want sound legislation protect- 
ing the public, the union members and the 
national security, are haying a tough time 
trying to get House colleagues to write a 
good, sound bill from all of the proposals, 
and in addition, pass a bill which has some 
chance of getting Senate approval, 

As individual citizens, we folks back at 
home in the congressional districts, have the 
problem of trying to show our Representa- 
tives how we feel about this labor reform 
legisiation. 8 

Inasmuch as the Landrum-Griffin bill 
had more. real controls and provided more 
rigid penalties for violation of such things 
as “hot cargo” clauses In unlon contracts, 
“blackmail” picketing, refusal to permit 
union members to vote secret ballots and 
other needed legal controls, the public used 
this specific bill in urging their Congress- 
men to support labor union reform legisla- 
tion. 

However, what the average citizen—a vast 
majority or all the people of the Natlon— 
really want is legislation that will curb mob- 
sters and racketeers and assure that mem- 
bers of labor unions will have the right to 
express their views without coercion and 
threats from entrenched officials. 

The average citizen cares little what name 
is attached to the legislation. 

They want adequate labor reform legisla- 
tion enacted. 

If the House will enact legislation out- 
lawing hot cargo,” prohibit with rigid pen- 
alties “blackmail” picketing and boycotts, 
and give unions back to the membership 
where domocratic processes will prevail, the 
public is sufficiently aroused that Senate ap- 
proval will follow. 

Citizens must remain alert - not get them- 
selves all tied up with some package deal” 
under any name, whether it be Landrum- 
Griffin or some other name—but insist that 
the major reforms so urgently needed are 
included in the final legislation. That vill 
assure progress in cleaning up corruption 
and dictatorships In the Inbor unions where 
these conditions now exist. 

Sincere Congressmen in both the House 
and Sonate should be encouraged to do this. 
Let's not get ourselves all worked up over 
some specific name or title of legislation. 

But let's not relax one iota in insisting 
that reforms, with enforcement teeth, must 
be enacted by this present Congress. before 
the Members return home, 


Hawaii Teaches a Lesson 
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HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the North Adams (Mass.) 
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Transcript which expresses most elo- 
quently the great lesson of toleration and 
understanding which the State of Ha- 
waii is teaching all America: 

Hawart TEACHES a LESSON 


The appearance of the newly elected Ha- 
wallan congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton will be an auspicious occasion for most 
Americans. The exceptions will be those 
persons, mostly in the South, who have been 
fighting a losing battle for white supremacy. 

One of the State's two Senators is the son 
of an indentured Chinese immigrant, The 
State's lone Representative, a hero of the 
famous Nisel fighting unit in World War II, 
is the son of a naturalized Japanese clerk. 
They will be the first Members of Congress 
of Chinese and Japanese ancestry. 

We hope Senator Hiram L. Fong and Rep- 
resentative DANIEL K. Inovye will be produc- 
tive Members of the congressional body. 
Time alone will tell about that. What is 
most important for the moment is that 
America has now taken into its national 
leadership people of Asian’ ancestry. The 
impact of that will certainly not be lost in 
the Far East, where this country's standing 
has long been harmed by its anti-Asian 
prejudice. ey 

In the new State of Hawaii more than half 
of the 80 offices at stake in this week's elec- 
tion were won by Americans of Asian descent. 
That is as significant as the makeup of the 
congressional delegation. 

Racial snobbery undoubtedly exists in Ha- 
walt, but it is no different than the social 
and religious snobbery that exists almost 
everywhere in this country, The Hawaiians, 
however, have managed to eliminate racial 
discrimination. If all people are afforded 
equal rights, the silly pretensions of su- 
periority by one group or another are harm- 
less, 

In some ways many of this country's older 
States have a lesson to learn from its newest 
member. 


Free Elections in East-Central Europe 
Should Be Made a Condition for Any 
Future Summit Conference 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


ond, I include the following letter from 


Mr. Stefan Korbonski, chairman, As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations, 
New York City, concerning free elections 
for east-central Eurpean countries: 
ASSEMBLY OF 

CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, 

New York, N.Y., August 12, 1959. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I am glad to 
convey to you the assembly's appreciation of 
your excellent address, deliyered on July 23, 
in the House of Representatives, requesting 
that free elections in East-Central 
be made a condition for a summit confer- 
ence, 

The subsequent invitation to Mr. Khrush- 
chev to visit the United States has lent 
even more weight to your address. The 
unwelcome and harmful effects of this visit 
can be, at least partially, offset by confront- 
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ing the Soviet dictator with a determined 
attitude of the United States to discuss the 
case of the subjugated East-Central Euro- 
pean countries, Prolonged silence and Inac- 
tion by the West on these countries, coupled 
with the increased prestige that Premier 
Khrushchev will derive from his U.S. tour, 
would only strengthen the suspicion of the 
captive peoples that they have been “written 
off.” As for the tragic consequences of final 
hopelessness and disillusionment in the cap- 
tive European countries, you have clearly 
and graphically deseribed. them in your ad- 
dress. 

We at the assembly have also been very 
impressed by the resolution on the fulfill- 
ment of the wartime pledges requiring free 
elections in Eastern Europe, introduced by 
you on the same day in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. When it will be passed—and 
we are confident that it will—it will mark 
a new.milestone in the long list of your dis- 
tinguished contributions to our countries’ 
freedom cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEFAN KOREONSKI, 
t Chairman. 


Distinguished Service to Agriculture 
Award to Senator Frank Carlson 
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+ HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the 45th annual meeting of the 
Missouri Farmers Association at Colum- 
bia, Mo., on August 24, the Honorable 
Frank Cartson, Senator from Kansas, 
received the award for distinguished 
service to agriculture. Following is the 
citation used by the president, Fred V. 
Heinkel, in presenting the award: 

Because of your genuine interest and lead- 
ership In the encouragement of farmer owned 
aud controlled cooperative associations and 
your sincere and demonstrated friendship for 
farmers; and because of your particular and 
thorough understanding of the dificult prob- 
lems Involved in the production and market- 
ing of our great wheat crop, and your dedi- 
cation to finding a solution to these prob- 
Jems, a solution which is of vital importance 
to the farmers of Missouri, Kansas, and the 
rest of the Midwest's great Wheat Belt, we 
feel that you have fully earned and deserve 
the highest honor and award the Missouri 
Farmers Association has to offer. > 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
Missouri Farmers Association has voted 
unanimously to bestow upon you the MFA’s 
sia for distinguished service to agricul- 
ure. 


FRED V. HEINKEL, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam happy that the Mis- 
souri Farmers Association honored our 
distinguished colleague from our adjoin- 
ing sister State. Hereafter follows the 
speech of the Honorable FRANK CARLSON 
delivered on this auspicious occasion: 
SPEECH BY SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, ANNUAL 

MEETING, MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIA 

Inc, CoLuMnia, Mo., Aucusr 24, 1959 

It is an honor and a privilege for me to 
appear on your program today. We folks in 
Kansas have always had a great respect for 
the farmer in Missouri and especially for 
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your active, hard hitting Missourl Farmers 
Association, 

After accepting your kind invitation to 
speak here today, I spent some time think- 
ing about a wide range of topics which I 
would have liked to discuss with you. As 
you probably know, a Senator becomes in- 
volved in so many activities today that he 
has difficulty in keeping up to date in any 
one field. After considering several alter- 
natives, I decided to try to organize my 
thoughts and observations regarding the 
current impasse which has developed in the 
farm policy field. 

Task, What, if any, progress has been made 
in national-farm policy in the past 30 years? 

I ask, Why do we find it so difficult to 
reach a common agreement on desirable re- 
visions in farm price support legislation? 

And finally, I ask, How and in what man- 
ner can we expect to make progress in im- 
proving farmers’ bargaining power in months 
and years immediately ahead? 

These are the questions that interest me, 
and I believe they are questions in which 
you are interested. d 

When I consider the first question, "What, 
it any, progress has been made in national 
farm policy?” it occurred to me that it was 
just 30 years ago that we first made the 
stabilization of farm prices & national policy 
objective, The Agricultural Marketing Act, 
the first national legislation having as its 
objective the stabilization of farm prices, 
was passed in 1929 with the active support 
of President Hoover. 

Those of you who have as many gray hairs 
as I do will remember that the Agricultural 
Marketing Act created a Federal Farm Board 
with a price stabilization fund of 8500 mil- 
lion and a charter to assist in the develop- 
ment of regional and national marketing 
cooperatives. The Board hoped that, with 
the help of credit from the 6500 million 
stabilization fund, these cooperatives would 
be able to stabilize market supplies and 
prices. 

President Hoover, especially anxious that 
this new Board should succeed, prevailed up- 
on Alexander Legge, the former president of 
the International Harvester Co., to become 
its first Chairman. Soon after taking office 
Mr. Legge explained the purpose of the Board 
in a U.S. Chamber of Commerce meeting in 
these words: 

“Nearly 10 years of discussion, controversy, 
and compromise led Congress, in its wisdom, 
to declare that permanent solution of the 
agricultural problem lies in collective action 
on the part of the farmers. It created the 
Farm Board to help producers organize for 
such action, both as to production and mar- 
keting of thelr crops, the purpose being to 
enable them to put their Industry on eco- 
nomic parity with other Industries.” 

Apparently the chamber of commerce op- 
posed farm price stabilization 30 years ago, 
just as it does today, for later in the same 
speech Mr. Legge said: 

“Is there any reason why those who have 

and grown apace through govern- 
mental ald and assistance to various indus- 
tries should object to the farmer getting 
his? 

Tou fellows, better organized, got yours 
while the farmer, unorganized, falled to get 
anything. 

“The farmers have little or nothing to say 
about what their product brings. Costs of 
production can be passed along to the buyer 
by nearly everyone but the farmer. Unor- 
ganized, he has to take for his product what 
the other fcllow is willing to give him.” 

No one knows how successful these first 
efforts at farm price stabilization would have 
been under normal peacetime conditions. 
We know, of course, that they were unable to 
stem the tide of economic recession which 
set in in the fall of 1929. 

We usually think of the Federal Farm 
Board as having failed in its price stabiliza- 
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tion efforts. But it was this first Farm 
Board experience which convinced Mr. Legge 
and other farm leaders that production and 
marketing controls were essential for the 
success of farm price stabilization policies, 

Mr. Legge, with his background of manu- 
facturing experience, was a vigorous advocate 
of balancing supplies with available markets. 
After several years of service, in his letter of 
resignation to President Hoover, he included 
this significant sentence: 

“While there are still a few of the agri- 
cultural leaders who lower their voices when 
they speak of production control, yet prac- 
tically all of them have accepted the prin- 
ciple as essential,” 

The production control programs of- the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration in 
the 1930's were a direct outgrowth of the 
Farm Board's experience. The Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1933 also {inaugurated price- 
support loans direct to producers. In the 
fall of 1933 producers of cotton and corn who 
had kept production in line with their allot- 
ments were offered loans on thelr crops at 
above-market values. This was the begin- 
ning of direct price-support programs as we 
know them today. k 

The price support features. of the farm 
program increased in popularity throughout 
the 1930's, It became Increasingly difficult, 
however, to hold production in line with 
the volume that could be marketed at the 
support price levels with continued large 
unemployment rolls. Just as a matter of 
interest I looked up the records and found 
that the loans and inventories of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation increased from 
$279 million in 1938 to $1.7 billion at the 
end of 1942. 

I often wonder how our farm price policy 
would have met this problem of growing 
stocks in the prewar years if high levels of 
employment could have been achieved and 
World War II could have been avoided. 

World War II generated economic forces, 
just the opposite of those prevailing in the 
1930's, and gave us an opportunity to try 
out Government price supports as economic 
incentives for increased production. The 
experience of the war périod was not par- 
ticularly revealing, however, for market 
prices remained well aboye support price 
levels most of the time. 

Production goals replaced quotas and, to 
increase production, farmers were given all 
possible incentives feasible in view of war- 
time conditions. They responded with such 
vigor that per capita food consumption (in 
part associated with fuller employment) 
increased 6 percent. In addition, large 
quantities of food were supplied to the 
Armed Forces and to our allies. 

Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, recently said: 
“In fact, the increase in agricultural pro- 
duction in America was largely responsible 
for winning the war, and was a feat which 
was exceeded only by the men in the fighting 
forces themselves. 

“After the war the productive power of 
American farms was instrumental in putting 
countries of Western Europe and other parts 
of the world back on their feet. 

“This had hardly been accomplished when 
the Korean war broke out; and there was 
incrensed demand for certain commodities, 
particularly wheat. 

“Again the American farmer responded.” 

The 6 years following the Korenn war have 
given us a different kind of experience. It 
has been a frustrating experience for farm 
leaders, farm program administrators, and 
farm-minded legislators. 

During the last 6 years net farm income 
has been almost $20 billion less than in the 
previous 6 years. 

Firm prices are now 17 percent lower than 
6 years ago and the trend Is still downward 
in spite of the general business boom in 
progress, 
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Farm production In 1958 was 15 percent 
higher than the new record levels achieved 
in 1952-53, and total producton in 1959 may 
equal or exceed 1958. 

We have bartered, sold for local currencies, 
and giyen away at home and abroad 88 bil- 
llon of farm products. 

Government loans and Inventories of farm 
Products have increased to almost $9 billion 
and further increases: are. expected under 
Present legislation as currently administered, 

Net budget expenditures of the Depart- 
Ment. of Agriculture in the past 6 years 
have reached $28 billion. 

Prof.) Dale Hathaway of Michigan State 
University, who spent. 1956, on the staff of 
the Council of Economic. Advisers, made a 
Widely accepted appraisal of recent U.S. farm 
Policy in the May issue of the Journal of 

Economics. The key points in this 
Appraisal are as follows: 

1, The program probably has maintained 
farm income (both in the aggregate and per 
Capita) at levels higher than would have 

in the absence of a program. (Other 
Teputable economists estimate that net farm 
eè would have been one-fourth or more 

lower without supports in recent years.) 

2. The program that has. operated: has. not 
Setiously impeded agricultural adjustment, 
specially the adjustment of the agricultural 
labor force, 

3. Aggregate agricultural efficiency prob- 
ably has not been Impaired by the program. 
L + . - 


La 
5. Despite the conclusion that our recent 
ms am has not. been a major contribution 
the present difficulties in agriculture, 
neither has it contributed positively to a 
Solution of the problem. 
2 (the program) has: failed, despite mas- 
the expenditures, to bring a solution to 
US. farm problem. 
Uke Professor Hathaway's appraisal I should 
a to add the following too often over- 
ked facts: 
the past 30 years, with farm price 
— in tion most of the time, the 
t of food in terms of workers’ earnings 
ket ped sharply. A weekly market bas- 
25 Of food for a family of three which cost 
= Percent of the worker's average weekly 
ot gs in 1958 would have cost 48 percent 


a ' 
earlier, Os weekly earnings 30 years 


Food 
terms 
in the 
ot 


Costa less in the United States in 
ot workers’ wages thun anywhere else 
World, Although Government costs 
than Price: support programs are higher 
cent 3 should bo, they equal only 5 per- 
ane the money spent for food at retail. 
had Pro rata share of farm program costs 
in Teana added to the cost of food, workers 
of their Would have spent only 26 percent 
of food Weekly earnings for a market basket 
5 ae 3 with 38 pereent for the 
Same e: 

20 year, pa — urs earlier, and 41 percent 
ugbaut the last two decades, output 
Per hour of farm labor has increased at a 
the N to two to three times that of 
4 ra 2 Worker. Largely because of 
lett a d increase in efMicicncy, people have 
Past — farms in record numbers in the 
Most! years. / Yet workers in agriculture, 
Jess ¥ independent farm operators, receive 
— 5 as much for their labor as non= 
in creme The economic benefita of this 
* re eficlency have largely been passed 

When € processors: and consumers. 
“Why d T reflected on the second question, 
coming © We find it so dificult to reach a 
n 2 — Agreement on desirable revisions 
ité pice support legisiation?” I found 


hae challenging. Actually, in the 
thought goa T have given # good deal of 


to this question. And T have 
my views somewhat over the period. 
Pust several month it has scented 
at the single most important tac tor 


Changed 


the 
me th 
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has been the wide difference in views as to 
the economic facts. relating to agriculture. 
I am told that for the country as a whole, 
perhaps a third of the farmers believe farm 
income will drop sharply if effective supply 
management programs are not adopted soon; 
an equal number of farmers. fust as sincerely 
believe that farm income will be maintained 
at present levels or will be increased by lower 
price supports and the removal of produc- 
tion restrictions; and the other third of the 
farmers are undecided as between these two 
polnts of view. 

The proportion of farmers holding each 
of these views differs in the different farming 
areas. A large majority of the tobacco, cot- 
ton, and wheat producers apparently believe 
in the need for production controls while 
only a minority of the corn and livestock 
producers appear ready to accept production 
controls or believe them to be feasible for 
their products. There also is a wide diversity 
of views with respect to the effectiveness of 
acreage controls and of market prices as in- 
centives in adjusting supplies to avallable 
markets. 

In my opinion if we could more nearly 
agree on the relevant economic facts we 
could rather quickly agree on desirable 
changes In farm price support legislation. 
All ot us would prefer more, rather than 
less, individual freedom in our farming op- 
erations, All of us would prefer to do away 
with price support programs and production 
controls if farm prices and farm income 
would not fall to disastrously low levels. 

I am not an economist and it is not my 
purpose to attempt a review of all the im- 
portant facts relating to farm price support 
programs. There are, however, three mis- 
conceptions which I would like to clear up. 
First, the evidence does not support the 
often made assertions that control programs 
have been ineffective and that farm price 
support programs have stimulated greater 
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Offcial statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that in the last 
5 years production of the basic crops has 
been held 21 percent lower than the non- 
basics, using 1952-53 (the last 2 years before 
acreage controls and marketing quotas were 
invoked) as the base period. The produc- 
tion of the basic crops, feed grains other than 
corn and soybeans (crops increased most 
by diversions from the allotment crops) in 
the last 5 years has averaged 2 percent lower 
in relation to the 1952-53 base than all other 
(non-price-supported) crops. Obviously 
production controls have not been as effec- 
tive as they should have been but they have 
held production in check, as compared with 
that of the non-price-supported crops. 

Second, the economic facts do not support 
the propaganda to the effect that the pro- 
ducers of the non-price-supported products, 
especially livestock, have demonstrated the 
superiority of free market policies in recent 
years. In the 6 years 1953-58, on a net basis 
94.5 million tons of feed grains and wheat 
were removed from commercial market chan- 
nels by surplus disposal and Government 
storage programs, J 

Had these additional feed grains and 
wheat remained in commercial market chan- 
nels, their outlet would have been livestock 
feeding. Livestock feed grains supplies 
would have been 14 percent larger for the 
entire 6-yenr period. In the absence of price- 
support programs on feed grains and wheat, 
total livestock feeding would have been 
about 14 percent larger, thus increasing sup- 
plies and lowering prices of livestock prod- 
ucts generally, 

Hogs which would nave utilized about half 
of the increased feed supplies would have 
been sent to market In about 16 percent 
larger numbers. An Increase in marketings 
of this magnitude, on the basis of recent De- 
partment of Agriculture analyses, would 
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have lowered hog prices one-third or more 
below what they actually were. 

While we are farm. surpluses 
and the effect they have had on farm prices 
generally, I want to discuss briefly our crop 
surplus problem in Kansas. is the 
basic crop and the farmers are very much 
concerned and embittered about the con- 
tinuous reminder to the public about the 
cost. to the taxpayers.for the storage of wheat 
and cost.of the program, Wheat is the politi- 
cal football—the whipping boy for those who 
do not know the farm problem. 

Admittedly, we have a surplus of some 
120,917,000. bushels of wheat stocks in all 
storage positions as of August 7. On August 
7 corn stocks in the United States were 
1,033,431,000, bushels and this figure will go 
up about 340 million bushels in the next 2 
or 3 weeks, or to a total of 1,373 million 
bushels. 

With the present anticipated corn yield 
this year, corn could also be a great burden 
in our farm surplus problem. 

Stocks of oats on August 7 were 36,495,000 
3E sorghums 269,912,000 bush- 
els, 

I mention these figures because the wheat 
farmers of this Nation hare been 
the brunt of criticism for surplus crops that 
are not limited just to wheat. 

The third misconception relates to the 
potentialities of market expansion as a so- 
lution for the current Imbalance between 
supplies and market outlets. 

The evidence does not support the opti- 
mism often expressed regarding the widen- 
ing of markets which will occur with lower 
prices. Although I have always supported 
programs for market expansion I believe we 
should be realistic in our expectations. 

In spite of the greatly increased promo- 
tional efforts in recent years, 9 percent more 
American consumers, with 10 percent higher 
real incomes in 1957, bought 11 percent 
more food, including more higher cost meats 
and fewer cereals and potatoes than tn 1952. 
Yet farmers received $600 million less for 
this food in 1957 than for the smaller quan- 
tity taken 5 years earlier. 

Prof. Murray Benedict of the University of 
California, a long-time student of national 
farm policies, says: “* * > so far as food is 
concerned, once a nation is as well fed as 
ours now is, demand can grow only about as 
fast as population grows.” 

Official reports show that in the 414 years 
of surplus disposal operations ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, we removed a total of $10.7 bil- 
lion of farm products from commercial mar- 
kets by disposal and net storage programs. 
These disposal and storage programs pro- 
vided an outlet for $2.4 billion of farm prod- 
ucts a year. Had these extra products moved 
through commercial markets, they would 
have caused a sharp decline in prices, The 
most recent studies available indicate an- 
nual farm Income would haye dropped by at 
least twice this amount, 

In my opinion far too smalt a part of our 
expanded research programs in recent years 
has been devoted to an objective study of 
farm price-support program results. 

There has been far too much propaganda 
based on misconceptions of agriculture’s Das- 
ic economic problems. There has been far 
too little comprehension of the economic 
significance of the output—tncreasing effects 
of rapid technological change in food pro- 
duction at a time when the peoples of the 
Industrialized Western World already ure well 
fed. There has been far too little under- 
standing of the economic efects on farmers 
of the market pricing policies of big business 
and big labor. ; 

I belleve that if we could get widespread 
common understanding of the economic facts 
and reintionships in these flelds it would 
not be difficult to reach agreement on desir- 
able revisions in price support legislation. 
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This brings us to a consideration of the 
third question, “How and in what manner 
can we expect to make progress in the near 
future in improving farmers’ 
power?“ I hope you won't be disappointed 
if I fumble this one a little. 

Although I am vitally interested in farm 
problems I am not a member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Consequently, I have not become involved 
in the cross currents of conflicting recom- 
mendations which almost overwhelm the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture. 

As I see it, however, producers of the 
basic crops—with the exception of corn— 
have a tolerable satisfactory history of price 
stabilization and supply management 
through marketing quotas. Producers of 
the more important perishable crops appear 
to have learned how to use marketing agree- 
ments and marketing orders effectively in 
stabilizing their market supplies and prices. 

Dairymen have been able to stabilize their 
prices with the help of Federal milk-market- 
ing orders, where the milk goes into fluid 
use and price-supporting Government pur- 
chases as necessary for manufactured dairy 
products. 

While it is difficult to discover any clear 
trends in recent farm-policy developments, 
it appears to me that these groups are likely 
to maintain and improve on such price- 
stabilization measures as they now have. 
As technological progress continues to ex- 
pand the productive capacity of the agricul- 
tural plant faster than markets expand, the 
producers of these other products may be 
more or less successful in balancing their 
supplies with market outlets avallable at 
stable prices and in diverting their unused 
resources into feed grain and livestock pro- 
duction. 

For the farm economy as a whole we are 
now producing 6 to 9 percent more prod- 
ucts than can be sold in commercial markets 
at stable prices. Most of this excess capac- 
ity is likely to be diverted into feed and live- 
stock production. Since feed grains and 
livestock products now make up two-thirds 
of total farm marketings, an expansion of 
some 8 to 12 percent in feed grains and live- 
stock would be necessary to absorb current 
excess productive capacity in agriculture. 

In addition, stocks of both feed grains and 
wheat are excessive. Even though exports 
are expanded as much as possible through 
continued Public Law 460 programs, it is 
probable that a part of these excess stocks 
can only be liquidated by feeding them 
domestically to livestock. 

Every effort must be made to expand our 
export of farm commodities. The export of 
these farm commodities means not only dol- 
lars for farmers, but it has been, and will 
continue to be, an important part of a pro- 
gram of bringing closer relationships with 
countries that do not have an abundant food 
supply. Food for peace must be more than 
Just a slogan; it can and must be a reality. 

Recently the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which I am a member, re- 
Por ted to the Senate a bill, S. 1771, which is 
known as the International Food for Peace 
Act of 1959. I am a cosponsor of that bill. 

From a humanitarian standpoint, I know 
of nothing we can do as a nation that will 
in friends faster and more permanently 
than getting food and fiber into the hands 
of the needy. 

The distribution of this food to under- 
developed countries where there are millions 
of needy and undernourished people is more 
than a commodity-disposal Operation; it has 
important psychological value. In my opin- 
ion, it is one of the most effective forms of 
foreign aid. 

Although attention was centered on 
in this session of Congress, CCC 8 
inventories of feed already are 10 
Percent larger than the loans and inventories 
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of wheat. It seems almost certain that by 
this time next year CCC investments in feed 
grains relative to wheat will be even larger 
than at present. Hog prices will be dis- 
tressingly low, poultry and egg prices will be 
less than fully satisfactory, and cattle prices 
will be starting thelr cyclical decline as mar- 
ketings increase. 

If there is anything to the old saying that 
necessity is the mother of invention, I am 
inclined to believe that in the next year or 
two increasing Government stocks of feed 
grains and declining livestock prices will 
force Midwest farmers to agree upon some 
program for improving their bargaining 

er. 

Undoubtedly, it will have to include plac- 
ing a part of our cropland in a conserva- 
tion reserve, The central issue that should 
receive a great deal more study and discus- 
sion is whether or not more direct market 
supply management programs will be needed 
to make a conservation reserve program rea- 
sonably effective for feed grains and livestock 
products. 

This has been a rather long statement, but 
the agricultural problem today is a complex 
and badly misunderstood problem. We and 
the public have been confused by the sub- 
stitution of cheerful and hopeful statements 
for vital economic facts, 

It is my hope that the leaders of our farm 
organizations, the farmers themselves, and 
our citizens generally will take a realistic 
view, with the hope that we may work out a 
solution which will maintain price stabiliza- 
tion and give the American farmer his fair 
share of our national income, 


Businessmen Receive Government 
Aid, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr, Speaker, long be- 
fore I arrived in Congress, I had heard 
a great deal about farm subsidies. 
Knowing full well that our Government 
was the most subsidizing Government in 
the world, I was amazed to find that peo- 
ple generally were only concerned with 
and aware of—farm subsidy. Coming 
from a city district, it was unpopular for 
me to support high farm price levels. 
However, in so doing, I pointed out that 
business generally prospered from subsi- 
dies by vastly greater amounts than did 
the farmer. In fact, the farmer looks 
like a piker“ in comparison. 

Although 90 to 100 percent of parity 
may not be the answer to the farmers’ 
dilemma, it is the best program at the 
moment, I do, however, sincerely hope 
that this Congress will come up with a 
better answer so the farmer can prosper 
along with the rest of society, I am 
mindful of the fact that the farmer is a 
great consumer of factory-made goods, 
hence provides substantial employment 
in cities like the one I represent. 

In making my position clear, I have 
stated publicly I would support the elimi- 
nation of all farm-price subsidies if all 
other subsidies, both direct and indirect 
were likewise eliminated. -I still main- 
tain that position, and do not while so 
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In reflecting on this subject, I read a 
most interesting article in the Catholic 
Bulletin by Father James Vissard, S.J. 
The article follows: 

[Catholic Bulletin, Aug. 21, 1959] 
BUSINESSMEN RECEIVE GOVERNMENT AID, Too 
(By Father James Vizzard, S. J.) 


“It's no fun to be sober when everyone else 
is drunk” is the somewhat flippant reply re- 
cently given to a business executive who 
criticized subsidies to farmers. “We're 
pouring billions of tax money down a rat- 
hole,” he insisted, “and what have we got to 
show for it? I'll tell you, mountains of sur- 
pluses that nobody wants and on which 
we're paying more than a million a day for 
storage.” 

This business expert had his easy answer 
to the farm problem: “Get Government out 
of agriculture. Let the supply and demand 
of the market determine what farmers will 
grow and what price they'll get. 

“The efficient operators will make money. 
the others will get out. Food will be 
cheaper, inflation will be checked, taxes can 
be cut.“ To him it's that simple. 

What do you say to a man like that? 
Don't you feel that while he may know a 
lot about business he understands very little 
about agriculture and its problems? Aren't 
you also tempted to give him a flippant or 
even an angry answer and let it go at that? 

Yet we can't afford to ignore him or treat 
him lightly. He represents the viewpoint of 
too many millions of voters and too many 
influential people both in business and in 
government, 

The prevalence of such views proves how 
bad have been agriculture’s public relations. 
Of course, public misunderstanding and re- 
sentment are particularly difficult to over- 
come when the Secretary of Agriculture 1s 
himself one of the farmer's, and the farm 
program's, chief critics. 

So, what answer do you give to the busi- 
nessman and the millions like him? 

Perhaps you don’t have time to give him 
a patient and detailed explanation of why 
the welfare of over 4 million farm families 
is important to the Nation, of what prob- 
lems they alone face of all our economy's 
primary producers, of how much of the Agri- 
culture Department's budget actually goes 
to farmers and what portion directly bene- 
fits nonagricultural businesses and other 
parts of our population or of how lower food 
prices have kept the cost of living down 
while everything else has been rising. 

You might want to tell him that you're 
not happy either with the present farm pro- 
gram and that you have your own ideas of 
how it can be improved. 

But instead of being too apologetic, why 
not put the businessman on the defensive? 
Tell him that farmers pay taxes, too, and 
that they're tired of subeldizing him, He 
may say, in surprised protest, that he isn't 
getting a dime from the Government. 
that's true, he’s one of a mighty small mi- 
nority in big business, 

Ask him, for instance, if his company has 
ever taken advantage of the fast tax write- 
off available to industries related to defense. 
That subsidy has already amounted to bil- 
lions. So has the depletion allowance 
granted to oll and mining companies. 

Find out if some of his products are 
among those purchased by the Government 
for stockpiling often only a pollite name 
for buying to keep prices up. 

No public outcry has been made about 
that though the government-held hoard of 
strategic materials cost more than the at 
least equally valuable, and strategic, stock- 
Pile of food he complains about, 

Perhaps he benefits from the $500 million 


“yearly post office subsidy given to magazine 
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Publichers—Time, Life, Look, Saturday Eve- 
Ring Post, etc—and direct mall adver- 
tisers, 

Or does this free eni g business- 
man get his Government help through the 
Brants. and other aids to the merchant 
marine and airline industries? 

And then, of course, there are the tariffs 
and import quotas. These carefully lobbied 
Protections against overseas, competition 
take money out of the pocket: of every con- 
Sumer, particularly the farmer who. has to 
buy price protected goods while he sells in 

open market. 

I the businessman virtuously protests 
that none of these Government supports 
Teach him, don't let him off the hook. Find 
Out how much of the $40 billion yearly 

ense budget is spent in his industry. 

If hes in electronics, chemicals, airplanes, 
Missiles, heavy construction, steel, road- 

g or any of a dozen other major lines 
the chances are that a large part of his busi- 
Dess, and profit. comes from Government 

paid for out of farmers” taxes too. 

Perhaps the subsidy is a little lesa direct 

some the farmer receives, but ask him 
What shape his business would be in with- 
Out it. 

In other words, I think it’s time for farm- 
ers to howl too. They ought to raise the 
2 They've been made the whipping boy 
Or all kinds of critics who never turn the 

to themselves. 

If those critics consider subsidies to be 
— they ought, in all logic and decency, 
* Sight to end all Government programa of 

d including those which help them. Oth- 
they ought to lapse into embarrassed 


silence and leare farmers: alone. 


Ceremony Honoring Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


ee COFFIN, Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
the Jou very kindly participated with 
ce Maine delegation in the House in a 
Ho in the rotunda of the Old 
3 Office Building, in which we pre- 
the & new stone pedestal to support 
Pee Borglum bust of Thomas B, 
eee Speaker of this body. This 
Dart tation fulfills a keen desire on the 
irke A some of us who have long been 
lated by the hollow plywood base, simu- 
hi to look like marble, which has 
bette Served as the pedestal for a 
S aber a noted son of Maine, carved by 
not ted sculptor. What irked us was 
un- Nat real or fancied slight, but the 
ski aine-like idea of apply cosmetic 
else. woe wood look like something 
looked e could tolerate solid wood that 
looked 2 wood, fe solid stone that 
* 8 * u 
With face of . not hollow wood 


he beaker Reed himself looked like what 


large, hearty, vigorous, and 
the neon man. With the thought that 
tome of ership might be interested in 
Reed 1 the contributions of Speaker 
al oe, wo inserting the remarks I made 
ur little ceremony this morning: 
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Mr. Speaker and honored guests, on this 
occasion it may be appropriate to note that 
at one time Maine occupied a position in na- 
tional politics comparable to that occupied 
by the State of Texas, today. We are here, 
today, to dedicate a new pedestal for the bust 
of Thomas. Brackett Reed, Spesker of the 
House of Representatives in the 51st, 64th, 
and 55th Congresses, In his last two terms 
the President pro tempore of the Senate was 
Senator William P. Frye, of Maine, and Asher 
Hinds, of Maine, author of “Hinds’ Prece- 
dents,” was Parliamentarian in the House. A 
little earlier, the powerful combine of James 
G. Blaine, Nelson Dingley, Reed and Frye 
controlled the political fortunes in Maine 
and occupied central positions in the Repub- 
lican Party on the national level. Then. 
Maine possessed five seats in the House of 
Representatives. 

Today's dedication is a statewide affair, 
Speaker Reed represented the first district, 
Congressman OLIVER'S constituency. The 
granite for the pedestal was quarried in Ston- 
ington, in Congressman McIntme’s district. 
The cutting and finishing of the pedestal was 
done in my own district. We are paying 
tribute to a leader from our State and to 
the State itself. 

Thomas Brackett Reed was born in Port- 
land in 1839. A graduate of Bowdoin, he set 
out for the West to teach school and prac- 
tice law in Californid. Apparently having 
seen all he wanted of that far land, he re- 
turned to his home State to make his career 
as representative and senator in the Maine 
State Legislature, attorney general, and final- 
ly Congressman from Maine's Pirst_District. 
He was first elected in 1876 and served con- 
tinuously until 1899, when he resigned. 

First nominated for the post of Speaker 
in 1895, Reed was elected to that post in 
1889, when the Republicans controlled the 
5ist Congress. He was reelected in the 54th 
and 55th Congresses, resigning in September 
1899, in disgust over the Spanish war and 
the annexation of Hawail. 

Speaker Reed is most noted for his con- 
tributions to majority rule in the House. 
As a member of the Rules Committee he 
had succeeded in ending filibustering on 
election cases, and on the tariff bill of 1883. 
His rules were adopted in the 5ist Con- 
gress, dropped by the 52d, revived by the 53d, 
and restored by the 54th. They marked 
the first in the major steps toward moderni- 
zation of House procedures and coincided 
with the compilation of the impressive 
“Hinds* Precedents.” 

In dedicating this monument to Thomas 
Brackett Reed, we are honoring à great line 
of Speakers who haye brought the House to 
its present stature. Not the least of these 
greats is our present Speaker, the embodi- 
ment of tradition and respect for the need 
for democratic processes in our delibera- 
tions and actions. This pedestal is the prod- 
uct of the Maine coast, a symbol of integrity 
and an example of the craftsmanship which 
also marked the career of Thomas Brackctt 
Reed. 

I should mention, here, that we are in- 
debted to the Deer Island Granite Co., of 
Stonington, Maine, and the James P. Murphy 
Co., of Lewiston, Maine, for the pedestal. 
They have donated this to the House of 
Representatives without any cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to present to you, for 
your library in Bonham, Ter., a simple and 
homely memento of Thomas Brackett Reed. 
This is a bootjnck, designed for colder 
climes. than yours, but suitable, I am sure, 
for removing the boots for which your State 
is famous. This was given by Mrs. Frances 
W. Spencer, owner of the Thomas B, Reed 
house in Portinnd, Maine. The jack be- 
longed to Mr. Reed, and may serve as a 
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reminder to all of us that even the mighty 
must. stoop to jack a boot. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I thank you 
for your cooperation in this, as in so many 
other matters, and offer to you my own 
admiration and good wishes for your con- 
tinued leadership in the House, 


Air Landing Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
Or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 


deeply concerned that during the past 
several years, the representatives of our 


State Department engaged in bilateral 


air agreements with other nations that 
might have an adverse effect upon U.S. 
airlines. ‘There is no desire on our part 
to see this country unfairly or artificially 
restrict the growth of our foreign-flag 
competitors, large, or, small, provided 
they are engaged in traffic recognized as 
primary under the worldwide system of 
agreements into which the United States 
has freely and so generously entered. 

However, no foreign-flag airline com- 
petitor to the U.S.-flag carriers should 
be allowed to prosper at the expense of 
the United States by engaging in traffic 
to which it does not have a primary en- 
titlement. We must look to the future 
that our survival in the field of interna- 
tional commercial air transport should 
not be imperiled by the operations of the 
heavily subsidized airlines of foreign 
countries, 

It is dificult enough for American free 
enterprise to compete in a feld where 
subsidized foreign aviation has a free 
reign. The mexcusable thing is to see 
U.S. free enterprise being stifled by 
its. own Government. It is the clearly 
announced policy of the Congress, 
as set forth in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, to further the promotion and 
development of American air trans- 
hed systems both at home and 
a 


A very enligħtening article appeared 
in the August 17, 1959, issue of Time en- 
titled “Air Landing Rights.“ which sheds 
additional light and presents new facts 
of international competition. I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
this splendid article, which fs as follows: 
Am LANDING RIGĦTS—NEW FACTS or INTER- 

NATIONAL COMPETITION 

As US. international airlines enter the 
jet age, the United States is junking a belief 
as outdated as its piston planes. The belief 
was that U.S.-flag carriers could hold their 
lead over @ growing flock of aggressive for- 
eign competitors without a drastic change 
in U.S. alr policy. Last week the U.S. air- 
lines got a new of the onward 
march of forelgn competition. From the 
State Department came an announcement 
that Alr France will get an additional U.S. 
gateway at Baltimore and à polar route to 
the U.S. west coast. BOAC will get the right 
to land at Tokyo on its San Prancisco-Hong 
Kong run, which is expected to take §7,800,- 
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000 yearly away from U.S. lines. A CAB 
examiner recommended that Air India be 
authorized to fiy into the United States. 

But the biggest threat is Russia's Aeroflot, 
the world’s largest commercial airline. Its 
1,600 planes fy 350,000 route miles, serve 500 
alrports from Kamchatka to London. Alr- 
men expect that one of the points of dis- 
cussion between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev will be yet another 
jump for Aerofiot—the right to carry passen- 
gers to and from the United States. 

If Aeroflot gets rights into New York, Pan 
American World Airways will fly into Mos- 
cow. But the exchange does not tell the 
whole story. Aeroflot, which now matches 
International Air Transport Association 
rates (though it does not belong to IATA), 
is expected to behave for a while. But air- 
lines fear that, as a totally subsidized state 
airline, it will eventually cut fares to aid 
Russia's economic offensive. 

Despite last week's OK on new competi- 
tion, U.S, lines found some cheer in the de- 
cisions. They showed a real change in US. 
policy to conform to the new competitive 
facts. What made the decisions different 
Was not so much what the United States 
granted—BOAC, Air France, and Air India 
were entitled to the routes under reciprocal 
exchanges—as the manner of giving. France 
had formally denounced its bilateral air 
route agreement with the United States 13 
months ago, insisted on getting “double 
trackage” rights; Le., the right to serve any 
US. city where a U.S. carrier originates a 
flight for France. The State Department 
flately refused, 

CAB and the State Department have not 
always been so alert to protect the interests 
of U.S.-flag lines. When Great Britain and 
the United States laid down the basic post- 
war air route pattern in Bermuda in 1946, 
the United States was the only Nation 
equipped with planes to operate long-dis- 
tance service. It campaigned for a free com- 
petition agreement, but the plane-short 
British forced a compromise that provided 
for an equitable exchange of traffic between 
nations signing a bilateral pact. Since then 
the United States has often ignored breaches 
by foreign airlines, drawn criticism from 
US. carriers for giving out fat new routes 
Without getting much in return. 

Now the State Department and the Presi- 
dent, who has the final say about what in- 
ternational routes the United States gives 
out, are ending the giveaway period in favor 
of more horse trading and stricter rule 
watching. The new trend was forced by the 
awareness that US.-flag lines could follow 
the downward path of the U.S. maritime 
industry. Though 70 percent of all air pas- 
sengers between the United States and for- 
eign countries are US. citizens, the share 
of traffic carried by U.S. carriers has fallen 
from 75 percent in 1949 to 60 percent today. 
In the first quarter this year, BOAO nudged 
out Trans World Airlines as the second big- 
gest transatlantic carrier (No. 1: Pan Amer- 
ican), the first time a foreign-fiag line has 
flown ahead of a US, line. 

Foreign carriers have rushed into the 
United States in such numbers that 40 now 
draw from the U.S. market versus 22 in 
1949. Most of them get far more than US. 
carriers out of the bargain, often add extra 
fights to stphon 


year KLM collected $29.4 million 
on 86,225 US. passengers, while Pan Am got 
only $1,700,000 from 2,842 Dutch passengers, 
While cutting into U.S. markets, foreign car- 
riers are strengthening themselves against 
inroads into their home territory; e.g., Euro- 
pean carriers got IATA to place a special 
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tarlff on transatlantic jet flights because 
they do not have Jets to compete with the 
Boeing 707. 

As the only private, nonsubsidized air fleet 
in the world, US. carriers must find a better 
way to face competition if the United States 
is to keep its place as a powerful air nation. 
The most obvious solution would be Gov- 
ernment subsidy, but most airlines them- 
selves admit that this is a last resort. What 
they want is for the United States to show 
a tougher stand in route bargaining and 
in enforcing current agreements. In the 
next 5 years the jets will force a revamping 
of yirtually all of the 54 bilateral agreements 
between the United States and other na- 
tions. Unless the United States trades much 
more shrewdly with foreign airlines, U.S.- 
fiag carriers may not be able to compete in 
the jet age. 


Newsletter of the Honorable James 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from my distinguished colleague and 
friend, Representative James ROOSEVELT, 
to his constituents. What Representa- 
tive Roosevett has to say in his letter 
is most worthwhile, and I commend it to 
the attention of my fellow Members: 

AvoustT 1959. 

Dran Petenps AND Consttrvents: Since I 
last wrote to you, the Jandrum-Grimn labor 
bill has been passed by the House, and, thus, 
almost 6 months of hard work in the labor- 
management field has gone right out the 
window. The Landrum-Orimn bill, appar- 
ently originally written by Senator GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, is a bad bill, which was 
put over by the systematic distribution of 
hokum through virtually all our channels 
of communication. 

For months we have been subjected to a 
steady drumbeat of propaganda about the 
need for a “strong” labor bill, which rose to 
crescendo with Mr. Eisenhower's impassioned 
radio and TV appeal for the Griffin-Landrum 
bill. Throughout this long campaign the 
technique was identical—first a recitation of 
the evils discovered by the McClellan com- 
mittee and then the plug for a “strong” bill, 
thus leading the reader or the viewer to be- 
lieve that what was meant by a “strong” 
bill was a bil that would oust the racketeers 
and thieves and clean out the corruption. 

Actually, nothing could have been further 
from the truth. What the administration 
and the Republican leadership and some of 
the southern Democrats and the National 
Association of Manufacturers and all their 
assorted payrollers and mouthpieces meant 
by a “strong labor bill“ was a bill that would 
contain amendments to the Taft-Hartiey Act 
slyly calculated to cripple and penalize per- 
fectly honest, legitimate unions. It was 
simply a situation in which an old-fashioned, 
all-out, NAM union-busting drive was being 
cloaked by a sanctimonious plea for ousting 
the racketeers. 

If you have any doubt about this, fust 
rend the three bills that the House fought 
over: the Landrum-Grifin bill, the Elliott 
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bill, and the Shelley bill, or as it ls some- 
times called, the Shelley-Roosevelt bill. 
You wu find that in the areas where the 
McClellan committee recommended that ac- 
tion be taken, the three bills are virtually 
identical, except that the Shelley bill ex- 
tended its penalties to employers and labor- 
brokers as well as union officials. In other 
words, the Shelley bili hit everybody that 
was in any way concerned in labor racke- 
teering or stealing or illegal profiteering at 
the expense of the worker. 

But, because the Shelley bill was an hon- 
est, straightforward attempt to correct the 
abuses found by the Sonate committee, and 
because it did not attempt to use these 
abuses as an excuse for undercutting legiti- 
mate union activity, and because it con- 
tained no sly, antiunion phraseology—it was 
labeled the weakest“ bill; whereas, the 
Landrum bill, which did not cover nearly 
the ground that the Shelley bill did in the 
area of corruption, but which did contain 
provisions extremely damaging to honest 
labor activity, was labeled the “strongest” 
bill and plugged for by everybody from Mr. 
Eisenhower to the lowliest NAM lobbyist in 
an all-out, and apparently successful, drive 
to convince the country that the “strong” 
bill was strong in the sense of protecting 
the worker. 

Such are the uses of propaganda, and 
Lord help us all if we don’t learn to dis- 
tinguish between truth and hokum before 
Madison Avenue swamps us completely in 
syndicated piffie. 

Exactly the same applies to the anguished 
caterwauling about inflation that emanates 
from the White House time Congress 
considers any type of bill that might pos- 
sibly do the general public some good. If 
you spend a dime for a general improve- 
ment, says the administration, you add to 
the perils of inflation. And if you bulld & 
school or aid a housing program or add a 
couple of dollars to a pension to enable 
somebody to stay ative, then you have 
breached the dam irretrievably and allowed 
the floodwaters of inflation to sweep every- 
thing before them. 

Probably no sillier thesis was ever main- 
tained by presumably sane men but this 
administration, aided by its corps of pub- 
leity experts, is making a lot of people be- 
lieve it. Meantime, the same administra- 
tion, having successfully diverted the public 
attention by yelling about public extrava- 
gance, shovels money to the bankers with 
both hands by progressively raising Federal 
Reserve interest rates and fighting to raise 
interest rates on Government bonds, 

This is the basic source of inflation and 
high prices that are hitting us from all sides. 
Interest rates are raised to primary bor- 
rowers, who, in turn, raise rates to sec- 
ondary borrowers; eventually, the bank rates 
become too high and less and less money 18 
borrowed for purposes of plant expansion 
and new products, with the result that new 
jobs do not open up, new products are 
made, and the gross national product is thus 
arbitrarily limited to approximately what 18 
being produced at the time. But, since the 
population continues to grow and the de- 
mand is consequently ever greater, the price 
of existing goods goes up and up while profits 
rise fantastically, the rich get richer, the 
poor get poorer, and the pensioner has to 
sleep under a bridge. 

My friends, it's time to wake up. This 19 
a bad administration, the like of which we 
haven't scen since the twenties and wh 
will inevitably wind up in the same place 
the Coolidge-Hoover regimes did, because 
it ls traveling the same rond, When 2 
government pursues a steady policy 
squeezing the small businessman and 
worker and beating the unions over the head 
in order that the banker may sit on bigger 
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and bigger bags of money and charge more 
and more for the use of some of it, that 
government is going to wind up in an eco- 
nomic crash, no matter how loudly it mean- 
While screams about an inflation that it is 
{teelf creating and tries to blame it on unions 
and spenders, We're heading that way fast. 

Fortunately, 1960 isn't far off, but even so, 
I sometimes wonder it it will get here in 
time. When it does come, we'd better not 
fumble it, 

Since my last letter, the housing bill has 
been vetoed, as I said it probably would be, 
t Was perfectly logical that it should be 
vetoed because it would have helped a con- 
siderable number of people and it was not 

Fritten for the exclusive benefit of the 
nkers. So it got the ax, with the routine 
explanation that it was “inflationary.” The 
8 © was so preposterous and the veto so 
indefensible that when Senator SPARKMAN 
held hearings oh it, he couldn't even find a 
Member of the executive staff who would 
damit having written the veto message. 
ve gotten pretty well used to government 
Proxy since 1953, but this was the first 
bee anybody had heard of government by 
n I have been appointed by Chairman SHEP- 
ARD Of the California congressional delega- 
» to head a bipartisan delegation com- 
mittee which will look into the matter of the 
85 of narcotics which Is apparently coming 
er the Mexican border. Our duties will 
ae of determining the areas of respon- 
ty so that the proper committees may 
te duct the necessary investigations and see 
— t that the necessary liaisons are effected 
men the proper Mexican officials. We are 
Stat excellent cooperation from both 
and Federal officers, all of whom are 
Rit as we are to solve the problem 
hea ly, The first hearings will probably be 
one month, 
long gress is expected to adjourn before too 
you And it will be good to get home and see 
again. Meantime, all best wishes. 
Sincerely, 


JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Establishment of a National Fuels Policy 
Is of Utmost Urgency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


N OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Pa KEE. Mr. Speaker, 2 number 
coal. mbers of the House who represent 
Ident o ucing arcas haye introduced 
for an concurrent resolutions calling 
mittee establishment of a Joint Com- 
on a National Fuels Policy. 

lutions of us who introduced the reso- 
ó avie convinced, Mr. Speaker, that 
iyis blishment of a national fuels pol- 

a 28 of utmost urgency. 
Seat & matter which does not con- 
all of th only. Rather, it vitally affects 
Ereat an other fuels upon which this 
11 ustrial nation depends. Also, it 
1 id concerns our national security. 
se ongly believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
of Nath bility for the establishment 
ie 8 a field a 1 
cern: energy fu should 

rest with the legislative branch. 


cern 


ae a resolutions introduced in the 
kress oe e sponsors seek to have Con- 


try out this responsibility, 


* 
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I trust that in the closing weeks of 
this session of Congress this tremend- 
ously important matter will not be over- 
looked. We need to get on with this job. 
By passing this resolution now, Congress 
can empower the joint committee to or- 
ganize during the recess and be ready 
to get down to serious business in Janu- 
ary. 
I urge this House to act upon the reso- 
lution before adjournment. 


Progress Toward Weather Modification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the honor of acting as moderator of 
a panel of outstanding scientists and ex- 
perts who discussed “Weather Modifica- 
tion and Space Exploration” at the 46th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, meeting 
here in Washington. 

I consider the information provided by 
the three speakers so important and 
timely that I would like to make sum- 
maries of their remarks more generally 
available. . 

One of these papers is presented here- 
with. It summarizes the address of 
Capt. Howard T. Orville, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, whose long career in meteorology 
includes his chairmanship of the import- 
ant Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control, and whose report of this Com- 
mittee is the Nation's basic document in 
this field. 

Captain Orville’s summary follows: 

From time Immemorial man has dreamed 
of controlling the weather. His efforts have 
encompassed three principal areas: religious 
ceremonies, mysterious rites and rain dances, 
and scientific research, Scientific research 
has ylelded some potentially important find- 
ings during the past 12 years in particular, 
Weather modification using these techniques 
promises to be one of our most important 
sources of water supplics in the future. 
Snrall scale cloud-seeding efforts are already 
producing limited but important increases 
in snow pack in the western States. s 

Progress reports of research now underway 
at the University of Chicago, the Institute òf 
Atmospheric Physics in Arizona, and the 
Santa Barbara project in California are most 
encouraging. Increases in precipitation of 
10 to 25 percent with new and improved 
techniques for observing the results are not 
uncommon. The Navy's effort in developing 
new techniques with the use of carbon black 
are indicative of the importance of weather 
modification, military as well as economi- 
cally. 

The new research program -developed by 
the National Science Foundation and the 
U.S: Weather Bureau, both of which we will 
hear about at this meeting, are of the great- 
est importance to the field of weather modifi- 
cation. Basic and applied research pro- 
grams which will be undertaken, improved 
instrumentation, and new engineering tech- 


niques hold promise of substantially in- 


creasing our knowledge of weather modifica- 
tion, and eventually providing an important 
new source of water supplies over the entire 
United States. 
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More than likely research now being start - 
ed will lead to successful large scale periodic 
seeding of entire weather systems which will 
be of greatest potential economic and mili- 
tary value. 

The avallabillty of great sources of energy 
derived from thermonuclear devices and the 
possible use of earth satellites may lead to 
eventual suppression or diversion from their 
tracks of hurricanes, tornadoes and other 
destructive storms, becomes a real possibility 
in the future. 


Cancer, Not Guns, Sent Doctor From 
Jungle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1959 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the following AP story was in last 
night's Evening Star. From time to time 
in world history a really good man passes 
across the space of time. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is one of these. So is Dr. 
Thomas Dooley. The somewhat tragic 
turn of events in an already sacrificed 
life made me more than pause in the 
busy day. I think it will have the same 
effect.on you: ` 

CANCER, Not GUNS, Sent DOCTOR FROM 
2 JUNGLE 

New ·w Tonk, August 25—Dr. Thomas 
Dooley, 32, is the sort of man who thinks 
treating 100 patients a day in a remote hos- 
pital in Laos is more important than the 
treatment of one cancer patient named 
Thomas Dooley. 

He is the kind of fellow who chose to over- 
look it when the U.S. Government suggested 
that he had better leave his hospital because 
the Communists were shooting too close. 

He is a member of the generation known 
as beat, who can say “I feel great,” and talk 
about going back to resume his work in the 
Jungles—right after he has told you that 
tests show a tumor on his chest is all 
loaded” with cancer. 

Dr. Thomas Dooley is, in other words, the 
classic young man with a mission. 

And he seems angry at his own condition 
only because it may cut short the mission, 

Five years ago Dr. Dooley was a medical 
officer on a Navy ship that was assigned to 
help hundreds of refugees fleeing from Com- 
munist North Vietnam. Touched by the 
sufferings of the Indochinese, he made up 
his mind to do something to help. 

When he left the Navy he helped to found 
Medico (Medical International Cooperation) 
and build a three-bullding hospital at 
Muong Sing, near the China-Laos border. 

The 30-mat hospital (“we don't have 
beds”) now in handling 100 patients a day 
“and babies day and night.” Some of the 
funds for operating it came from a book the 
doctor published, titled “The Edge of To- 
morrow.” 

He started another book for the same pur- 
pose, and several times came back to the 
United States to lecture and appear on tele- 
vision—always hunting more money for 
Medico and the Lao. 

His mission was helped along hy the fact 
that Dr. Dooley is not only dedicated—he 
is also charming, boyishly handsome, witty 
and outgoing. 

In recent weeks the Communists stepped 
up their offensive in Laos and intermittent 
action broke out near Dr. Dooley's hospital. 
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The U.S. Ambassador sent a meassage to the 
doctor suggesting he leave. He refused. 

But 2 weeks ago a surgeon was visiting his 
hospital, and Dr. Dooley asked the visitor 
to remove a lump on his left chest. A sam- 
ple of the tissue was flown here and ana- 
lyzed. It was malignant. Dr. Dooley re- 
ceived an order he couldn't ignore, from 
Dr. Peter D. Comanduras, secretary general 
of Medico. 

Dr. Comanduras, who lives at 4512 South 
31st Street, Arlington, and Dr. Dooley are 
old friends whose conferences helped lead 
to the organization of Medico. Dr. Dooley 
Uved at 4301 Massachusetts Avenue before 
returning to the Far East in 1956. 

Last week Dr. Dooley flew back to the 
United States. He visited his mother in St. 
Louis, then flew back to New York for fur- 
ther diagnosis and treatment. 

Yesterday he was settling down in his room 
at the Sloan-Kettering Cancer Research Cen- 
ter at Memorial Hospital. 

“This is the most elegant hospital room I 
ever saw,” he commented. “Not a single 
mat on the floor.“ 

Almost gaily, he described what the doc- 
tors had done and planned to do. Tuesday 
morning, he said, the surgeons would “go in 
and take a look and see what's there,” the 
first in a series of surgical procedures. : 

“Then they'll decide on the treatment 
whether it will be radiation, or nitrogen mus- 
tard, or something else,” he said. 

As a doctor he has guessed that he may 
have 5 or 6 years to live with this capricious 
type of cancer. 

As a missionary, he has decided that what- 
ever the other doctors say, he’s going to spend 
the time he has left at the hospital in Laos. 
He plans to return there in November. 

As he relaxed in the big shining city hos- 
pital to wait for the ministrations of other 
doctors, he was asked how he was feeling. 

“I feel great,” he said with a laugh. “As 
great,” he added, “as anyone feels who has 
cancer.” 


Ominous Change in Soviet Activities 
Based on Shifting of World’s Balance 


of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, a searching analysis of the 
world’s military balance of power is con- 
tained in an article by Joseph Alsop, 
columnist for New York Herald Tribune, 
Inc., which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

I think the article is so vitally impor- 
tant ta our national destiny that I 
strongly urge every Member of Congress 
to read it and ponder the dangers which 
many of us see facing America in the 
immediate future if the Red masters in 
the Kremlin decide the time is favorable 
for military aggression of their own 
choosing. e 

The article follows: 

EN ROUTE TO VIENTIANE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

These words are written amid the bustle 
and confusion of homely things that always 
rise, in any household, when a long journey 
has to be prepared. This reporter Js off to 
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Laos, to have a look at the new Communist 
aggression there. 

Since this country has been fed so long 
on patented, government-issued tranquiliz- 
ers, the trouble in Laos has as yet caused 
hardly a ripple. Maybe the aggression will 
soon be repelled, although it seems more like- 
ly that the key city of Sam Neua will soon 
turn into another Dienbienphu. In any 
case, what one will see in Laos probably will 
not be dramatic, if only because looking for 
jungle fighting in those particular jungles 
is usually far worse than searching a hay- 
stack for a needle. 

Nonetheless, just as a symptom, this trou- 
ble in Laos is really dramatically serious. It 
is very much worse as a symptom of the ill- 
concealed contempt for the strength and will 
of the United States and its President that is 
Plainly felt by the President's prospective 
guest, Nikita S. Khrushchev, 

To prove this shocking point, a compari- 
son offered in a previous report may perhaps 
be repeated. In brief, when Khrushchev first 
wanted a meeting with President Eisenhow- 
er, in 1955, he willingly paid for the meeting 
with the Überation of Austria and the 
restoration of normal relations with Yugo- 
slavia. This time, threats to Berlin have got 
Khrushchey what he has always wanted most 
of all—an invitation to meet alone with 
the President, with no bothersome allies at 
the table. And this time, the invitation to 
meet was hardly extended by Eisenhower 
when the Communist attack on Laos was 
launched with Khrushcheyv's blessing. 

What, then, is the explanation of this 
enormous and ominous change in the man- 
ners and methods of our enemy? In part, 
perhaps, the explanation lies in Khrushchev's 
consolidation of his personal power. Yet 
even in 1955, he needed very great personal 
power, in order to persuade Vyacheslay Molo- 
tov and the other Stalinists to agree to the 
ostentatiously “peaceful” Austrian and Yugo- 
slay gambits. 

Nine-tenths of the explanation of the 
change in Khrushchev must therefore lie 
elsewhere, It lies, beyond doubt, in the mas- 
sive, unfavorable shift in the East-West bal- 
ance of power that has occurred since 1953. 
In the Kremlin, the prevailing estimate of 
the power-balance is always the mainspring 
of policy. Nothing less than a great change 
in this Kremlin estimate can explain the 
great change in Khrushchev. 

The stark fact of the change in the power 

balance is daily drowned, in this country, 
in floods of official soothing-syrup, Less 
than a year ago, the then Secretary of the 
Navy was happily denying that there were 
any indications of Soviet missile-launching 
submarines. Now Adm. Arleigh Burke has 
announced that the Soviets are building a 
serious force of these vessels. 
. Our Polaris submarines, Admiral Burke 
added, will of course surpass the Soviet sub- 
marines when we finally get them—several 
years from now. The admiral did not add 
that the program that could have given us 
extremely useful missile-launching subma- 
rines now was canceled because of the ad- 
ministration’s budget mania. But Khru- 
shchey then gleefully boasted with all the 
politeness of an oncoming house guest, that 
the new Soviet underwater craft, which he 
has now, would cover any target in the 
United States from the waters of Hudson 
Bay. 

By the same token, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Nathan Twining, 
was telling all and sundry only a few months 
ago that the Soviets probably did not have 
a true intercontinental ballistic missile, be- 
cause no Soviet ICBM had been tested at 
full range. With his usual hearty bluff- 
ness, General Twining brushed aside the 
scientists’ warnings that the Soviets were 
using special instrumentatlons to test their 
ICBMs over reduced ranges. 
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But now the U.S, Government has undis- 
puted and, of course, unannounced evidence 
of at least two full-range Soviet ICBM fir- 
ings which ended in the Pacific. 

These recent ugly surprises for the ad- 
ministration’s professional (one might even 
say careerist) optimists by no means convey 
the true extent of the shift in the world 
power balance. It would take a book to tell 
that story in full. It is an ominous but not 
yet quite fatal story—a story of diminution 
of our striking power and weakening of our 
deterrent balanced by Soviet gains in the 
same crucial areas. 

Much can yet be done to give this story 
a better ending than now seems likely. But 
if Berlin and Laos mean anything, they 
mean that the needed action should not be 
delayed for another year, or another month, 
or even another day. 


Friendship Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
elementary proposition, universally ac- 
knowledged, that “justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied.” 

The delays implicit in the judicial 
process were primarily responsible for 
the rise of administrative agencies, But 
today these administrative agencies are 
guilty of the same offense they were 
created to alleviate—delay in deciding 
cases. 

As one of the elected Representatives 
from the great city of Baltimore, I rise 
to enter a vigorous and official protest 
concerning the unusual delay respecting 
the matter of Washington-Baltimore 
Adequacy of Service Investigation by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Docket No. 
8148. 

On May 3, 1956, a petition was filed 
requesting that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board investigate the inadequacy of serv- 
ice to the Greater Baltimore metropoli- 
tan area in accordance with sections 404 
(a) and 1002 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended. The hearings 
in this matter were concluded on Sep- 
tember 18, 1957, and I submit that there 
can be no justification for the continued 
delay of the issuance of an order from the 
Board. It is a well-known fact that in 
the period of over 3 years since the insti- 
tution of an investigation for adequacy 
of service in the Baltimore area, this area 
has continued to receive far less service 
than it is legally entitled to. This condi- 
tion continues in spite of the institution 
of jetplane service to the west coast by 
two airlines. By no stretch of the imag- 
ination can the institution of this service 
be construed as providing a pattern of 
service which is necessary to meet the 
test of “adequacy.” 

On July 31 of this year, I wrote.to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board about this 
matter, so vital to the interests of the 
large population of Greater Baltimore. 
In reply the CAB stated: 


+ 
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We agree wholeheartedly with your state- 
Ment in your letter of July 31 as to the 
heed for a prompt decision in our Baltimore- 
Washington adequacy-of-service case. Let 
Us assure you that we are striving to make 
dur findings, based om a very ponderous 
Tecord, as quickly as possible. 

As you are aware, and as the record be- 
fore us makes so clear, the issues in this 
Complex proceeding are of considerable eco- 
nomic consequence to the airlines and to 
the public. We feel that the fairness and 
soundness of our decision are equally as 
important as its promptness. 

In addition, scores of matters of many 
types must be given attention by the Board 
80 that we do not find ourselves able to 

te the continuous hours to this case 
Which would be desirable. We have had, 
for instance, the Northeastern States area 
investigation before us in which we re- 


Cently voted tentative approval for service 


n Washington, Baltimore, and Boston 
Via Allegheny Airlines, 


Acknowledging that the record may 
Ponderous, certainly sufficient time 
has elapsed since November 7, 1958, 
When oral arguments were completed, 
for a decision to have been reached. 
As to the “scores of matters of many 
[which] must be given attention 
the Board so that [they] do not find 
emselves able to devote the continuous 
to this case which would be de- 
sirable,” does the Board expect its case- 
load to lighten? Is it hoping for a slack 
in order to devote time to this 
Case? Or is the Board merely offering 
Weak excuses for failure to have per- 
formed its function? 
Obviously the reasons ascribed do not 
Justify the delay. 
The people of Baltimore erected a truly 
nt airport in 1950. The Friend- 
Ship International Airport was immedi- 
2 hailed as one of the truly excellent 
acilities in the world, especially due to 
© fact that when this airport was 
cl the use of fast jet planes was 
early envisioned. 
o Should like to point out that the 
AB's own examiner estimated that well 
oe 75,000 Baltimoreans are obliged to 
ti vel to and from Washington's Na- 
8 Airport each year. This proves 
the wusively that Baltimore does have 
bere ae potential of adequate num- 
by of passengers that desire to travel 
air. Also, recent figures of passenger 
Service at Friendship reveal a 36 percent 
incease over last year—additional and 
i peusive proof that whèn the service 
ere, the passengers are, too. 
aon August 14, 1959, I again wrote to 
Dot Civil Aeronautics Board that I could 
a eln derstand the reason for the long 
tic y in reaching a decision in this par- 
State case. As a member of the Inter- 
of and Foreign Commerce Committee 
that House of Representatives, I feel 
can W a decision is not reached by the 
vesti Within a reasonable time, an in- 
be ee and searching inquiry would 
urgent ated respecting this matter. The 
Citizens Soa of almost 2 million of our 


m 
recognitio A be given due and proper 
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The Workmen’s Benefit Fund: Providing 
Mutual Help in Time of Economic Crises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, 75 years 
ago, a group of German-American immi- 
grants founded the Workmen's Benefit 
Fund of the United States of America, 
to provide mutual help in times of eco- 
nomic crises. This year, this organiza- 
tion celebrates its 75th anniversary. 
Under leave granted I include an address 
by Mr. Morton B. Lawrence before the 
24th National Convention of the Work- 
men’s Benefit Fund of the United States 
of America, in Atlantic City, N.J., on 
June 14, 1959: 

Democracy In AcTION 


The history of the Workmen's Benefit Fund 
to work for the common good. It is a fa- 
miliar story for Americans, but it can never 
be told too often. For it repeats in its own 
special way the pattern of America and its 
growth. 

The story begins—like the American 
story—with a group of men who sought 
political asylum. With their families they 
fied the oppressive iaws of Germany under 
Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, in the 1880's. 
They came to the United States. They came 
as freemen—machinists, cigarmakers, and 
other skilled craftsmen, to work and to raise 
their families in freedom. A major part of 
that freedom is the right of men to organize 
to protect themselves—from political tyr- 
anny, from economic exploitation, from the 
poverty which follows upon the sickness or 
death of the family's provider. 

Wage earners in the 1880's could not fall 
back upon savings, as thelr paychecks were 
small. Neither was there any aid from the 
Government, or organized charity to which 
they might turn. On September 24, 1884, 
a group of those exiled German workers met 
for the purpose of forming an association 
which would protect its members In times of 
sickness or death. Scandals had brought 
the established profitmaking insurance com- 
panies Into disrepute. “Order of the day” 
(the minutes of that meeting read): self- 
help.” Less than a month later, on October 
19, 1884, that association was founded—the 
General Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund of New York and Vicinity, 

The beginnings were modest enough: pay- 
ments to begin when the organization had 
75 members; weekly sick benefits of from 
$6 to $9; a death benefit of 875. These pay- 
ments seem Insignificant in the light of 
today's wages and the cost of living, but it 
should be remembered that 70 years ago $7 
a week was the salary of a skilled working 
man. Only a few months after the estab- 
lishment of the society, it was faced with a 
dramatic challenge. Two members died. 
The $150 needed in death benefits had not 
yet been collected in the treasury. Had the 
society falled its members in that crisis, it 
could not have survived. But the enterpris- 
ing treasurer raised the money by borrowing 
from friends, The death benefits were paid, 
and the society’s reputation for honesty and 
reliability was thereby established. 
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The membership rolis expanded. By 1887 
there were 4 branches with 527 members. By 
the end of 1888 there were 733 members and 
15 branches in 3 States—New York, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts. Growth was so 
rapid and so extensive that the society's 
name had to be changed to include the 
wider territory; it was now called—Work- 
men’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the 
United States of North America. (The 
designation North“ was later dropped. 
After 1888, sick benefits were extended to 26 
weeks, with another 25 weeks at half benefit, 
and death benefits were raised from the 
original $75 to $150 in 1888 and $250 in 1891. 

With such rapid growth, there was a sharp 
need for new administrative machinery. 
The small group of German workmen who 
founded the society had provided a com- 
pletely democratic organization, and the 
organization proved flexible enough to meet 
the needs of expansion. Headquarters were 
expanded too—from a small office on East 
Fourth Street at $6 a month to a store at 
$12, and by 1889 the society leased larger 
quarters in the Metropolitan Savings Bank 
Building on Third Avenue, which remained 
its home until 1930 when it moved into its 
own building at 714 Seneca Avenue in 
Brooklyn. 

The problem of coordinating the activities 
of the member branches with the main ad- 
ministration was met and solved by holding 
aconvention. The first was held in Novem- 
ber 1892 and there all branches were repre- 
sented. A second convention met in 1895 
and a third in 1898. In 1898 the national 
executive board applied for incorporation of 
the society. There were now 161 branches 
in 21 States and over 20,000 members. Eml- 
nent personalities began to join the organ- 
ization, among them the genius In the field 
of electricity, Charles Steinmetz, who for a 
time was the financial secretary of one of 
its branches, Daniel Hoan and Jasper Mc- 
Levy, many term mayors of Milwaukee and 
Bridgeport, respectively. 

By 1905, the society had grown so large 
that it needed its own publication to spread 
news of its activities to its membership. At 
the convention of that year, a motion was 
passed authorizing the publication of a pa- 
per, Solidarity. Its first issue appeared in 
April 1906 and it has since been published 
regularly for half a century as the official 
organ of the society. Its policy was stated 
clearly in that first issue: Our paper shall 
be a means of enlightenment and concilia- 
tion. Its best efforts will be given to that 
great work of culture: the winning of the 
workers to the goal which we must set for 
ourselves. Enlightenment, teaching. 
education are the prerequisites.” 

The Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund had been founded by German immi- 
grants, and in its early years it remained 
essentially German in composition. The 
convention of 1910 proposed, among other 
things, the organization of English-speak- 
ing branches. During World War I the 
society, Hke all German-American groups of 
the times, was subjected to a certain amount 
of harassment by self-styled superpatriots. 
Its loyalty to America, however, was never 
questioned, and the ety grew in strength 
during the war. Soon after World War I, 
the U.S, Department of Labor asked the so- 
clety for permission to scan its records for 
statistical purposes, because the organiza- 
tion's sick benefit figures were at that time 
practically the only source of health insur- 
ance statistics. The society gladly cooper- 
ated with various Government agencies, for it 
had been an early advocate of a system of 
Goyernment-run social security. Even to- 
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day. the soclety Ig urging broader coverage 
and higher benefits under the social security 
laws. 

The postwar period was one of expansion 
and consolidation for the society. In 1928 
the organization adopted new additions to 
its benefit structure: women could now join 
the sick benefit group, and children were 
also admitted to the society. Membership 
rose to a new peak in 1929. In 1934, when 
it celebrated its 60th anniversary, it could 
look back with satisfaction over its half- 
century with the knowledge that it had sur- 
vived war, labor unrest, and the great de- 
pression, During the period of great unem- 
ployment, its relief fund had helped thou- 
sands of members to survive. No person was 
dropped from membership for nonpayment 
of dues, so that regardless of the members’ 
economic condition, they were eligible for 
benefits in times of sickness and distress. 

In a new era, which recognized the rights 
and duties of men to organize in their own 
interests for their security and protection, 
the society moved ahead steadily. In 1939, 
at the 18th convention, its name was ofi- 
clally changed from Workmen's Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund to Workmen's Benefit 
Fund, Once again, as it had done many 
times before, the Workmen's Benefit Fund 
asserted its firm opposition to fascism, 
nazism, and communism, with their intoler- 
ance, hatred, persecution, and destruction of 
culture, freedom, and peace. At this con- 
vention, too, the medical care and hospital 
plan was adopted on a national basis, fol- 
lowing the institution of similar services by 
local branches a few years earlier. 

The Workmen's Benefit Fund continued to 
expand its activities and its services to mem- 
bers. The 20th national convention of 1943 
set up a life insurance program of regular 
and endowment policies. The emergency 
relief fund had been greatly strengthened 
and is constantly being used to help mem- 
ber families that suffer from unemployment 

or other financial distress, such as that 
caused by floods or other disasters. District 
committees were set up to coordinate the 
activities of the many branches. These in- 
clude not only the insurance and health 
benefits, but such varied services as camps 
for children in various parts of the country, 
homes for the aged and convalescent. Local 
branches are, of course, also engaged in social 
and educational activities and support na- 
tional and community drives for charitable 
and health purposes. Many branches pro- 
vide general practitioner care and, in metro- 
politan areas, an excellent medical specialist 
service. 

By 1959, the membership had greatly ex- 
panded—embracing all economic groups, 
ethnic and national backgrounds, and religi- 
ous faiths—with branches in 26 States and 
the District of Columbia, Its economic 
strength was reflected not only in the re- 
ports of its activities by the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York which 
carefully supervises fraternal societies, but 
in such increased services to members as 
providing life insurance policies up to $25,- 
000 and the addition of major medical cover- 
age. 

With its membership a representative 
cross-section of American citizens, the or- 
ganization continued Its Opposition to all 
forms of totalitarianism, Publication of a 
photograph of a 14-year-old Hungarian 
Freedom Fighter on the cover of Solidarity— 
soon after the Soviet suppression of the 
Hungarian rebellion—refiected the member- 
ship's violent disapproval of Communist im- 
perialism and the subjugation of free peo- 
ples. Many of the new members were refu- 
gees from Communist oppression and they 
needed no reminder that democracy was 
still the finest form of government. 

Over the years of growth there have been 
many changes, but the fundamental struc- 
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ture of the Workmen's Benefit Fund has re- 
mained unchanged. At the 70th Anniversary 
celebration in 1954, guest Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York and U.S. 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, praised the so- 
clety in glowing terms for its years of dedi- 
cated service to democratic ideals and to the 
enactment of forward looking social reforms 
and legislation. The editor of its magazine, 
Solidarity, reiterated briefly just what their 
organization means to its members: In it- 
self, the society is a very sober-minded af- 
fair, a purely protective institution, organ- 
ized for self-help on a nonprofit basis. The 
very purpose gives the organization its ideal- 
istic aims. For this reason, progressive 
thinking men and women of all national 
origins, and of all occupations, can be ac- 
tive in the Workmen’s Benefit Fund as they 
are active in political, educational and eco- 
nomic organizations,” 


Release of Rabbi Urged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Max Hendler, of 
Brooklyn, has brought to my attention, a 
letter published in the New York Times 
of August 6, 1959, concerning Rabbi Al- 
exander Zissu Portugal. If calling the 
attention of my colleagues to the plight 
of this self-sacrificing and dedicated 
man can help in some measure to bring 
about his release, I do so with earnest 
hope: 

RELEASE OF RABBI URGED—FEAR VOICED FOR 
HEALTH OF CLERIC IMPRISONED IN RUMANIA 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

A large concern for man’s fate begins with 
emphathy with one man’s fate. It is in 
this belief that we feel impelled to call at- 
tention to the tragic situation of a remark- 
able religious figure now under detention in 
Rumania, and to voice a public appeal of 
conscience in his behalf. 

His name is Rabbi Alexander Zissu Portu- 
gal. Since April 23, when he, his son and 
several friends were arrested on suspicion of 
“treason,” he has languished in prison under 
investigation by the Rumanian authorities, 
and without trial. Anyone who has ever 
known this dedicated man, or who has been 
touched by his charism, even at a distant 
remove, can only regard the charge against 
him as a tragically grievous error. 

During World War II Rabbi Portugal was 
deported by the Nazis to Trans-Dniestria. 
His first act at the end of the war was to 
gather orphaned Jewish children and pro- 
vide a home for them, When the authorities 
would not let him keep “his” children, he 
simply proceeded to make them his liter- 
ally—he adopted them. 

He then took a large group of the children 
with him to the city of Czernowitz, then 
under Soviet occupation. His fame as a 
father to children spread widely in the un- 
mediate postwar years. At one time he had 
as many as 40 boys and girls sharing his liv- 
ing quarters. At another point a group of 
Jewish children in a Russian orphanage in 
Odessa left that institution to join the rabbi 
in Czernowitz, as a result of which the Soviet 
authorities detained him for a few days. 


FURTHER ARRESTS 


Following this, the rabbi removed to 
Bucharest, where he taught the children of 
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the Jewish orphanage. When the Rumanian 
authorities undertook in 1948 to dissolve this 
institution, the younger children especially 
pleaded that they be permitted to remain 
with the rabbi and not be transferred to the 
State orphan asylums. In consequence, the 
rabbi was once more arrested and confined 
for investigation for a period of 4 months. 

In recent years Rabbi Portugal traveled 
from town to town in Rumania, visiting the 
Jewish communities, dispensing what alms 
he could gather, counseling the troubled and 
himself living a life of poverty. He was 
twice warned that he must cease this ac- 
tivity and stay at home. It was after he 
had complied with the second warning that 
he was suddenly arrested last April. 

This time he is far less able than before 
to cope with the harsh circumstances of 
imprisonment and investigation. He is 65, 
frail, and sickly; his weight has reportedly 
dropped to 90 pounds, in part, probably 
because he has been unable in prison to ob- 
tain the kosher food which his faith enjoins 
upon him. 

His very survival, then, may depend on 
his being released. And this letter is written 
in the prayerful hope that the Rumanian 
authorities, aware of the profound concern 
felt for Rabbi Portugal and mindful of the 
most elementary demands of humane char- 
ity, will be moved to release him and so to 
spare him the rigors which he cannot with- 
stand in his enfeeblement and advanced 
years. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 
Projessor of Theology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Louis FINKELSTEIN, 
Chancetlor, Jewish Theological Semt- 
nary. 
New Tonk, July 30, 1959. 


Lambert E. Broad Has Served 25 Years 
as President of Mining and Mechanical 
Institute, Freeland, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article from the 
Hazleton, Pa., Plain Speaker of August 
19, 1959, disclosing that Mr. Lambert E. 
Broad has served 25 years as president 
of Mining and Mechanical Institute, 
Freeland, Pa.: 

LAMBERT BROAD Ossenves 25TH Year as MMI 
PRESIDENT 


Lambert E. Broad, president of the Mining 
and Mechanical Institute, Preeland, today 
marks his 25th anniversary as head of that 
educational institution. 

Broad, who became president of MMT in 
1934, graduated with high honors from Le- 
high Universtiy with the degree of bachelor 
of arts. He became a member of Phi Bet® 
Kappa National Honor Society while at 
Lehigh, 

Graduating from the University of Pitts- 
burgh with the degree of master of arts, he 
became a member and was a former officer 
of Phi Delta Kappa Graduation Education 
Honor Society. : 

A member of the American Association of 
School Administrators and Secondary School 
Administrators, he is also active in civic, in- 
dustrial and church affairs in the Freeland- 
Hazleton area, 
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Among these are: president, Freeland In- 
dustrial Development Corp.; past president, 
d Rotary Club; vice president Com- 
munity Concerts Association; director, An- 
thracite Motor Club, director, Freeland 
Chamber of Commerce; past president and 
director, and chairman of trustees, Freeland 


formed Church, Freeland; officer and past 
Officer of various Masonic bodies; and mem- 
ber, Valley Country Club. 

Eefore coming to Freeland, Broad was head 
Of the Science Department and director of 
Visual instruction at Aliquippa schools from 
1927 to 1934. 

Broad’s 25th year as MMI head coincides 
With the school's 80th anniversary. Founded 
in 1879 by the late Eckley B. Coxe, pioneer 
Coal operator, its initial objective was to 
make better miners and mechanics out of 

ys and men, who had little or no primary 
Schooling. 

Started as a night school, it evolved into a 
Tully accredited, full-time college prepara- 

school under Broad's leadership and 
has received excellent ratings since. that 
Over 700 young men have received 
their diplomas during Broad's tenure. 


Hallmarks of Our Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


oe BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following attached 
e which appeared in the July 1959 
e of the Tulanian: 

[From the July 1959 issue of the Tulanian] 

HALLMARKS oF OUR SOCIETY 
(By Dr. Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane 

University) 
to American education today should strive 
impress young people more with our coun- 
uin basic freedoms than with its high 
of living. 

T refer generally to our civil liberties and 
bre Cularly to our freedom of thought, ex- 
whet and assembly. We should show 
Cally living. 

45 a people we have, I suspect, made a 
Mistake in our international posture by 
1 ting too much of our high standards of 

Ving and our exciting achievements in 

of Instead of reflecting the image 

& People whose daily life cherishes the 
ha ge of ideas, the give and take of de- 
or 


te, the freedom of learning and the liberty 
Conscience, 
. are more the hallmarks of our West- 
îto Culture than anything produced from 
ne, steel, or technocracy. 
sh, more important efforts in foreign aid 
Ould be to strive to assist all peoples, of 
tongues and of every race to find the 
scien > Of freedom as well as the secrets of 
bate and technocracy. That could be our 
must example of world leadership. But it 
tophy a from a basic educational philo- 


eine World today makes it necessary that 
brisanten produce men of character and 
ae for it is obvious that our safety 
8 Teasonably be entrusted to men 
ie ly of skill. Skills are neutral and may 
orn for good or evil. 
W do 
Characters schools and colleges best build 


t these mean, and how they apply in’ 
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They do so when they require the best 
academic performance. The conditions con- 
ducive to high performance in teaching and 
learning are precisely those that are chiefly 
conducive to the development of character 
and principle. Large or small, wealthy or 
poor, each educational institution can be 
such a force if it really wants to. 

The principal determinate is the level of 
performance expected. 

The sad part is that on most campuses it 
is low and only a few persons are perform- 
Ing to full capacity. Where trustees, officers, 
faculty and students live by the conviction 
that learning demands excellence, and no- 
thing short of high performance will be 
settled for, character is strengthened, prin- 
ciple Is exalted and students will reflect it. 

In fact, all worthwhile ingredients of the 
college exprience flow from this, including 
good teaching, the satisfactory curriculum, 
student responsibility and effective religious 
responsibility and practice. Where there is 
firm commitment to academic excellence, col- 
lege courses gain meaning and relevance, 
and students today have a greater concern for 
finding meaning in life than this century has 
heretofore seen. 

We must produce all the superior trained 
young people we can find to see to it that a 
historical review of these times does not re- 
cord that actually we were an immature, irre- 
sponsible, and confused people; that revolu- 
tionary changes occurred in our generation 
to which we never really became awakened; 
that our Nation was propelled into a new 
educational era to which we did not wisely 
respond: that there was a convergence of 
powerful and even marvelous forces on a 
worldwide scale, which produced an un- 
paralleled necessity for uncompromised ex- 
cellence in education, but that we lacked 
either the imagination, the courage, or the 
maturity to provide it. 

Most of the Tulanian readers reside in the 
great southern portion of the United States. 
It is the section from which we stem and 
which we wish to advance. It has our earn- 
est thought and labor and solicitude. It is 
proper that we ask: Are our youth in this 
area being educated with proper regard for 
the needs and opportunities that await them 
in adult life in the world as it now is, with 
all of its stresses and competition? 

Are the cankers of trivia and materialism 
which in so many ways are eating at the 
heart of American society today similarly 
gnawing at the vitals of our educational 
standards and vision? 

Our solemn purpose must be to liberate 
the mind and to broaden and deepen the 
sense of tolerance, personal usefulness and 
responsibility; to provide this area with the 
best possible educational institutions; to ed- 
ucate and morally develop its youth; to move 
them away from prejudice, ignorance, and 
absorption with self and community trivia 
toward noble dedications to the great reli- 
gious and social endeavors; to inspire lofty 
pursuit in superior learning; and to assure 
generous and unselfish public performance, 

This constitutes our chief, if not our only, 
obligation to this area, 

It constitutes the best measure of our duty 
to Mr. Tulane and Mrs, Newcomb. It con- 
stitutes the South’s best promise for ad- 
vancement; and indeed, it constitutes the 
best way that our time may be made one 
of peace. 

Everything we do in education for this, 
experimentally or otherwise, must be meas- 
ured by high quality levels if we really wish 
to raise the sights and the performance of 
southern endeavor. 

There can be no compromise with stand- 
ards and integrity in this. 

The integrity of character we strive for 
within ourselves is dependent upon the meas- 
ure of our own inner quality. The integrity 
of any system of education we embark upon 
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inevitably will be the result of the same 
ingredient. 

No educational program can be any finer, 
deeper, more humane, more qualitative than 
those who are its architects or those who are 
taught according to its ways. 4 

In the last analysis the quality of our 
southern performance in education or any- 
thing else is the qaulity of each of us in the 
South. 


Protest en Khrushchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Letters to the Editor column of the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of August 
19, 1959, submitted by Mr. James J. 
Walsh, of Wilkes-Barre, regarding the 
upcoming visit of Nikita Khrushchey to 
this country: : 

PROTEST ON KHRUSHCHEV Vrerr 
EDITOR, TrmrS-LEAaDER News: 

The announcement that Nikita Khru- 
shchey and President Eisenhower will ex- 
change visits has stirred the entire Nation. 

Only -recently, President Eisenhower re- 
marked about the apathy of so many Ameri- 
cans co the dangers of communism. 
And yet, it is this same Mr. Eisenhower who 
has invited the very leader of this deadly 
menace to visit the United States. 

Just a few weeks ago our Congress 
adopted a resolution denouncing the en- 
slavement of the eaptive nations. Perhaps 
Congress should have added the United 
States to the list of nations under Red dom- 
ination, Our leaders have been taken in by 
the Communists so often, figuratively speak- 
ing, we are a captive nation. It would ap- 
pear the United States is being used as a 
doormat by the Kremlin. 

By dealing with this man of treachery, 
doublecrossing, mass murders, etc., we are 
automatically putting a stamp of approval 
on the status quo in Europe, China, Tibet, 
etc. Have our leaders lost sight of what 
happened in Hungary, Poland, Korea, etc? 
What of those 450 Americans still being held 
in Communist prisons in Red China? Try 
to picture the heartache of those boys’ par- 
ents. I wonder if any of those parents have 
ever been invited to the White House. and 
been given the assurance that everything 
possible is being done to bring about their 
release? 

It is shocking, to say the least, to read in 
our newspapers that Governors, business 
leaders, and the like are extending invita- 
tions to Mr. K., while in this country. 

Khrushchev made this statement to West- 
ern diplomats at a Moscow reception on No- 
vernber 18, 1956: i 

“If you don't like us, don't accept our in- 
vitations and don't invite us to come to see 
you. Whether you like it or not, history is 
on our side. We will bury you.” 

So we invite our self-announced under- 
taker to call. 

As an American, I strongly protest this 
mass murderer coming to the United States. 
I fail to see where he has made the slightest 
concession in the interests of justice and 
peace in the world to warrant a visit to this 
country. 

Several years ago Marshal Tito, of Yugo- 
slavia, sought an invitation to the United 
States, but he was denied such s visit be- 
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cause the American people flooded the 
White House with letters of protest. The 
American people can do the same regarding 
Ehrushchey. We can take him at his word, 
“if you don't like us don't accept our Inyita- 
tions, and don't invite us to come to see 
you,” by writing to the President urging him 
to cancel the invitation. 

Im in agreement with Senator THomas 
Dopp (Democrat, Connecticut) when he 
says: It's a national disgrace.” 

Dr. Carl O. McIntire, who heads the In- 
ternational Council of Christian Churches, 
calls Khrushchev the chief spokesman of the 
devil who repudiates God, Dr. Clyde Ken- 
nedy, president of the American Council of 
Christian Churches branded the Red tyrant 
“the bloody butcher of Hungary.” 

Pope Pius XI and XII warned: “Commu- 
nism is intrinsically evil and no one can 
cooperate with it in any manner whatsoever. 
The fight between the forces of God and 
anti-God must be fought to a finish,” 

These are wise words and worth heeding. 

James J. WALSH. 

WILKES-BARRE. 


Oakridge’s One-Woman United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nication may not lead to understanding 
but understanding cannot come without 
communication. 

The peoples of this earth do not want 
war. They want peace. 

These are propositions to which we all 
can subscribe. With them in mind we 
certainly commend my constituent, Mrs. 
W. H. (Hazel) Walwyn, of Oakridge, 
Oreg.. who corresponds with 200 persons 
in 41 different countries all over the 
globe and has been doing this for more 
than 40 years. 

Under a previous consent, I am now 
including an article from the Eugene 
Register-Guard for August 5, 1959, writ- 
ten by Ruby Lund, the Register-Guard 
correspondent at Oakridge, about this 
remarkable woman and her important 
hobby. What a different world this 
would be if we had a Hazel Walwyn in 
every community. 

LETTERWRITER SEEKS Goop WILL 
(By Ruby Lund) 

Oakaince.—This upper Willamette Valley 
community has its own “United Nations” try- 
ing to create good will in many foreign 
lands. 

It is a one-woman organization—Mrs. W. 
H. (Hazel) Walwyn. 

She corresponds with more than 200 per- 


sons in 41 different countries all over the 
globe. 

Mrs, Walwyn writes long letters to all 
these people, describing the American way 
of life, In return, she receives descriptions 
of the ways of life in the many foreign lands. 

Her friends-by-mail include people from 
many different walks of life—a teacher in 
Australia, a businessman in Iraq, a professor 
on the Ascension Island. Among her many 
correspondents are native North and South 
Africans and the people on Ascension Island, 

To many of these people, Mrs. Walwyn 
sends magazines depicting America. Many 
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of her friends have hobbies to which she con- 
tributes, adding to their collections Amer- 
ican examples of the items in which they 
are interested. Among the things she has 
sent to the foreign nations are view cards, 
snapshots, salt and pepper shakers, cups and 
saucers. 

Her home, in turn, contains examples of 
arts and crafts from all over the world. 

Mrs. Walwyn began her unique letterwrit- 
ing some 40 years ago when she began to 
collect first issue stamp covers. Her hobby 
has grown so much since then that now 
she maintains businesslike records to keep 
it going. 

She has rows of metal filing cabinets 
which contain all of her correspondence 
and a large looseleaf notebook which serves 
as an address record. 

In these alphabetical files, she keeps a 
record showing the interests of each of her 
friends and data on their families. 

Mrs. Walwyn says her hobby isn’t an ex- 
pensive one. All her letters are sent by 
surface mail. Often it takes them from 
6 weeks to 3 months to reach their destina- 
tion. The same time often elapses before 
she receives a reply. 

The magazines she sends are those she 
buys anyway as well as some her friends 
give her to send to one ot her correspondents. 
The gifts are small, Inexpensive items rep- 
resentative of the country, 


Kennedy and Anfuso Honored by 
Morgenstern Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY and I were honored 
today by the Morris Morgenstern Foun- 
dation of New York which presented to 
us, at a special ceremony in Senator 
KENNEDY’s Office, parchment replicas of 
the famous letter written by George 
Washington in 1790 to the Touro Syna- 
gogue in Newport, R.I. These awards 
were presented to us by Mr. Morris Mor- 
genstern, the founder of the foundation 
bearing his name, for “their inspira- 
tional efforts in combatting bigotry.” 

Senator Krennepy and I were privi- 
leged to be the first to receive this award, 
which will be presented annually by the 
foundation to national figures for their 
efforts in combating bigotry and per- 
secution. The award has as its text 
President Washington's statement in his 
letter of 1790 in which he assured the 
Jewish congregation of Newport that the 
United States will give “to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 

In the summer of the year 1790, after 
the troubled years of the American 
Revolution, the first President of the 
United States made a tour of the coun- 
try. He came to the little seafaring town 
of Newport, R. I., in the part of the coun- 
try colonized by the great champion of 
religious liberty, Roger Williams. The 
people of Newport turned out to greet 
President Washington. 

Moses Seixas, sexton of the Hebrew 
congregation of Newport, who was a 
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friend of Washington's, sent him a warm 
letter of welcome. Washington's reply 
to this letter of welcome, addressed to 
the Hebrew congregation of Newport, is 
today one of the Nation’s most cherished 
historical documents. It is an eloquent 
expression of American freedom and re- 
ligious harmony. In 1946 the Touro 
Synagogue in Newport, which is now 
about 200 years old, was dedicated as a 
national shrine. 

The words “to bigotry no sanction” 
have played a vital role in the life of 
Morris Morgenstern, well-known mil- 
lionaire financier, philanthropist, and 
realtor, who resides in Long Beach, N.Y. 

Owner of the original letter by George 
Washington, in which this quote appears, 
Mr. Morgenstern is a firm believer that 
George Washington was the personifica- 
tion of the American ideal of freedom. 
As long as he can remember, he has been 
a crusader of the principles of tolerance 
expounded by our first President. 

Through his efforts, the Washington 
letter has been seen by millions as part 
of the Freedom Train Exhibition and at 
universities in yarious parts of the coun- 
try. It is now on display at the B'nai 
B'rith Building in Washington, D.C. 

The 78-year-old president of Morris 
Morgenstern & Son is more anxious to- 
day to spread the word of George Wash- 
ington than ever before. 

Morris Morgenstern, as an individual. 
has probably financed more building 
than anyone else in the United States. 
But he is not happy being just a success- 
ful businessman. For years he has 
found time to help good causes and 
actively support various organizations, 
regardless of race or religion. 

In 1949 he created the Morris Morgen- 
stern Foundation, “to aid men and 
women of every creed, race, and ances- 
try to contribute their highest gifts to 
the development of our national culture.” 

Through his efforts, the Levittown 
Jewish Center was enabled to expand 
from its original facilities accommodat- 
ing a handful of children, to a synagogue 
of prime status in Long Island. 

He was also drafted by the directors of 
the West Side Branch of the YMCA to 
be chairman of a committee to raise 
funds to provide decent recreational fa- 
cities for the boys living in Hell's 
Kitchen. 

Judge Albert Conway brought to Mr. 
Morgenstern's attention the fact that 
atlhough children of other faiths were 
provided with houses of worship at the 
Ten Mile River Boys Scout Camp, the 
Jewish boys were not so provided. Mr. 
Morgenstern made the necessary funds 
available for construction of what is now 
known as the Synagogue in the Pines. 

The list of agencies which he helps is 
endless. They include the Brooklyn He- 
brew Home and Hospital for the Aged; 
the Infants Home of Brooklyn; the Ca- 
thedral Club; Yeshiva University; Cardi- 
nal Spellman's Foundling Home, among 
others. 

Born in Russia, Morris was brought to 
the United States at the age of 4. Be- 
cause his family was poor, he had to give 
up school and start working. At 14, he 
borrowed some money and went into the 
business of manufacturing seltzer bot- 
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tles. Eventually he began dabbling in 
real estate and founded the finance firm 
he now heads. 

Mr. Morgenstern — known affection- 
ately as MAI! by his friends—has been 
the personal guest of Vice President 
Nixon. Dr. Jonas Salk, the conqueror of 
Polio, recently hailed Mr. Morgenstern 
for his humanitarian work. He has re- 
Ceived citations from Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman and most recently Eisen- 
hower, for his invaluable efforts in be- 

of the sick, poor, and needy of all 
Taces and creeds. 

The text of the George Washington 
letter follows: 

To the Hebrew Congregation in Newport, R.I. 

Gentiemen: While I receive, with much 
Satisfaction, your address replete with ex- 
Pressions of affection and esteem, I rejoice 
in the opportunity of assuring you, that I 

all always retain a grateful remembrance 
©f the cordial welcome I experienced in my 
Visit to Newport, from all classes of citizens. 

The reflection on the days of difficulty and 

nger which are past is rendered the more 
Sweet, from a consclousness that they are 
Succeeded by days of uncommon prosperity 
and security, If we have wisdom to make 

best use of the advantages with which 
Wwe are now favored, we cannot fall, under 
the just administration of a good Govern- 
Ment, to become a great and a happy people. 

The citizens of the United States of Amer- 
len have a right to applaud themselves for 
having given to mankind examples of an 
enlarged and liberal policy, a policy worthy 
Of imitation. All possess alike liberty of 
Conscience and immunities of citizenship. 
Tt is now no more that toleration is spoken 
Of, as if it was by the indulgence of one class 
Of people that another enjoyed the exercise, 

their inherent natural rights. For hap- 
Ply the Government of the United States, 
Which gives to bigotry no sanction, to per- 

on no assistance requires only that 

Who live under its protection should de- 
2 themselves as good citizens; in giving 
on all occasions thelr effectual support. 

It would be inconsistent with the frank- 

Of my character not to ayow that I am 
with your favorable opinion of my 
tion, and fervent wishes for my 
May the children of the stock of 
to „who dwell in this land, continue 

Merit and enjoy the good will of the other 
inhabitants; while every one shall sit in 
ther, under his own vine and figtree, and 

re shall be none to make him afraid. May 

father of all mercies scatter light and 

t darkness in our paths, and make us 
in hi Our several vocations useful here, and 

s 
happy 


felici 
PEN 


own due time and way everlastingly 


G. WASHINGTON. 


The Late Ken Regan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Sail MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
550 ibute to the late Ken Regan, who 
ahs in the House from August 1947 to 
Uary 1955. Ihad not met Ken Regan 
8 Came to Washington as the Rep- 
aia tative of the great 16th Congres- 
nal District, which joins on the south 
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and west the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Ken Regan was a man of good will. As 
colleagues from west Texas we worked 
together on many problems for the pub- 
lic good. Ken was cooperative, under- 
standing, and effective in his work. 

Ken Regan had a big district. He had 
a big heart. He was big in his thinking. 
He loved his district and the people of his 
State and Nation. He served them well 
in Washington. I wish to join with 
others in paying tribute to a departed 
friend. I wish also to extend sympathy 
to his wife, Roberta Regan, who survives 
him, and who shared his interests dur- 
ing their years in Washington. 


DAV Services in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional record of vital rehabilitation 
services freely extended to thousands of 
Oregon citizens has recently come to 
my attention. These splendid humani- 
tarlan services are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by those who have benefited 
thereby, directly and indirectly. 

Among the several congressionally 
chartered veteran organizations, which 
have State departments and local chap- 
ters in Oregon, is the Disabled American 
Veterans. The DAV is the only such 
organization composed exclusively of 
those Americans who have been either 
wounded, gassed, injured or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of war. 
Formed in 1920, under the leadership of 
Judge Roberts S. Marx, DAV legislative 
activities have benefited every compen- 
sated disabled veteran. Its present na- 
tional commander is another judge, 
David B. Williams, of Concord, Mass. 
Its national adjutant is John E. Feigh- 
ner, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its national 
legislative director is Elmer M. Freuden- 
berger; its national director of claims, 
Cicero F. Hogan; and its national di- 
rector of employment relations, John W. 
Burris—all located at its National Serv- 
ice Headquarters at 1701 18th- Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Inasmuch as less than 10 percent of 
our country's war veterans are receiving 
monthly disability compensation pay- 
ments for service- connected disabili- 
ties—some 2 million—the DAV can 
never aspire to become the largest of 
the several veteran organizations. 
Nevertheless, since shortly after its for- 
mation in 1920, the DAV national head- 
quarters, located in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has maintained the largest staff of 
any veteran organization, of full-time 
trained national service officers, 138 of 
them, who are located in the 63 regional 
and 3 district offices of the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration, and in its central office 
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in Washington, D.C. They have ready 
access to the official claim records of 
those claimants who have given them 
their powers of attorney. All of them 
being war-handicapped veterans them- 
selves, these service officers are sympa- 
thetic and alert as to the problems of 
other less well-informed claimants. 

The two DAV national service officers 
in Oregon are Mr. Gerald S. Kelsey and 
Mr. James W. Hudson, located at the VA 
Regional Office, 208 South West Fifth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. The depart- 
ment commander is Mr. Dan Cole, 2520 
J Street, Springfield, Oreg., and the de- 
partment \adjutant is Mr. T. F. Van 
Laningham, 429 South West Fourth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 

The three VA hospitals in Oregon are 
a 1,000-bed DOM hospital at Camp 
White, a 567-bed GM hospital at Port- 
land, and a 670-bed NP hospital at Rose- 
burg. VAVS representatives: Camp 
White, Patrick Graham; Roseburg, 
Charles T. McCoy; Portland, George 
Youmans. 

During the last fiscal year, the VA 
paid out $52,414,000 for its veteran pro- 
gram in Oregon, including $13,730,806 
disability compensation to its 17,408 
Service-disabled veterans. These Fed- 
eral expenditures in Oregon furnish sub- 
stantlal purchasing power in all com- 
munities. Only about 11 percent 
1,859—are members of the 27 DAV chap- 
ters in Oregon. 

This 11 percent record is strange, in 
view of the very outstanding record of 
personalized service activities and ac- 
complishments of the DAV national sery- 
ice officers in behalf of Oregon veterans 
and dependents during the last 10 fiscal 


years, as revealed by the following 
statistics: 
Claimants contacted (estimate) 31,357 
Claims folders reviewed 26,131 
Appearances before rating 
Sn pean 12, 892 
Compensation inereases ob- 
C dckane canes 2, 634 
Service connections obtained 792 
Nonservice pensions 828 
Death benefits obtained__._..__ 430 
Total monetary benefits 
obtained $933, 996.15 


These above figures do not include the 
accomplishments of other national serv- 
ice officers on duty in the central office 
of the Veterans' Administration, han- 
dling appeals and reviews, or in its three 
district offices, handling death and in- 
surance cases. Over the last 10 years, 
they reported 83,611 claims handled in 
such district offices, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $20,850,335.32, and in 
the central office, they handled 58,282 
reviews and appeals, resulting in mone- 
tary benefits of $5,337,389.05. Propor- 
tionate additional benefits were thereby 
obtained for Oregon veterans, their de- 
pendents and their survivors. 

These figures fail properly to paint the 
picture of the extent and value of the 
individualized advice, counsel, and assist- 
ance extended to all of the claimants who 
have contacted DAV service officers in 
person, by telephone, and by letter. 

Pertinent advice was furnished to all 
disabled veterans—only about 10 percent 
of whom were DAV members—their de- 
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pendents, and others, in response to their 
varied claims for service connection, dis- 
ability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
vocational training, insurance, death 
compensation or pension, VA guarantee 
loans for homes, farms and businesses, 
and so forth. Helpful advice was also 
given as to counscling and placement in- 
to suitable useful employment—to utilize 
their remaining abilities—civil service 
examinations, appointments, retentions, 
retirement benefit, and multifarious 
other problems. 

Every claim presents different prob- 
Jems. Too few Americans fully realize 
that governmental benefits are not auto- 
matically awarded to disabled veterans, 
not given on a silver platter. Fre- 
quently, because of lack of official rec- 
ords, death or disappearance of former 
buddies and associates, lapse of memory 
with the passage of time, lack of infor- 
mation and experience, proof of the 
legal service connection of a disability 
becomes extremely difficult, too many 
times impossible. A claims and rating 
record board can obviously not grant 
favorable action merely based on the 
opinions, impressions or conclusions of 


persons who submit notarized affidavits. | 


Specific, detailed, pertinent facts are 
essential. 

The VA, which acts as judge and jury, 
cannot properly prosecute claims against 
itself. As the defendant, in effect, the 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration must 
award the benefits provided under the 
laws administered by it, only under cer- 
tain conditions. ; 

A DAV national service officer can and 
does advise a claimant precisely why his 
claim may previously have been denied 
and then specifies what additional evi- 
dence is essential. The claimant must 
necessarily bear the burden of obtaining 
Such fact-giving affidavit evidence. The 
experienced national service officer will, 
of course, advise him as to its possible 
improvement, before presenting same to 
the adjudication agency, in the light of 
all of the circumstances and facts, and 
of the pertinent Jaws, precedents, regu- 
lations and schedule of disability ratings. 
No DAV national service officer, I feel 
certain, ever uses his skiil, except in be- 
half of worthy claimants, with justifi- 
able claims. 

The VA has denied more claims than 
it has allowed because most claims are 
not properly prepared. It is very signifi- 
cant, as pointed out by the DAV acting 
national director of claims, Chester A. 
Cash, that a much higher percentage of 
those claims, which have been prepared 
and presented with the aid of á DAV na- 
tional service officer, are eventually 
favorably acted upon, than is the case as 
to those claimants who haye not given 
their powers of attorney to any such 
Special advocate. 

Another fact not generally known is 
that, under the overall review of claims 
inaugurated by the VA some 4 years azo, 
the disability compensation payments of 
about 37,200 veterans have been discon- 
tinued, and reduced as to about 27,300 
others at an aggregate loss to them of 
more than $23 million per year. About 
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eight-tenths of 1 percent of such discon- 
tinuances and reductions have probably 
occurred as to disabled veterans in Ore- 
gon, with a consequent loss of about 
$224,000 per year. 

Most of these unfortunate claimants 
were not represented by the DAV or by 
any other veteran organization. Judg- 
ing by the past, such unfavorable adjudi- 
cations will occur as to an additional 
equal number or more during the next 3 
years, before such review is completed. 
I urge every disabled veteran in Oregon 
to give his power of attorney to the na- 
tional service officer of the DAV, or of 
some other veteran organization, or of 
the American Red Cross, just as a pro- 
tective measure. 

The average claimant who receives 
helpful advice probably does not realize 
the background of training and experi- 
ence of a competent expert national 
service officer.” 

Measured by the DAV's overall costs of 
about $12,197,600 during a 10-year 
period, one would find that it has ex- 
pended about $3.50 for each claim folder 
reviewed, or about $3.80 for each rating 
board appearance, or, again, about $22.70 
for each favorable award obtained, or 
about $123 for each service connection 
obtained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, and has ob- 
tained about $14.10 of direct monetary 
benefits for claimants for each dollar 
expended by the DAV for its national 
service officer setup. Moreover, such 
benefits will generally continue for many 
years. 

Evidently, most claimants are not 
aware of the fact that the DAV receives 
no Government subsidy whatsoever, 
The DAV is enabled to maintain its na- 
tionwide staff of expert national service 
offcers primarily because of income from 
membership dues collected by its local 
chapters and from the net income on its 
Idento-Tag—miniature automobile li- 
cense tags—project, owned by the DAV 
and operated by its employees, most of 
whom are disabled veterans, their wives, 
or their widows, or other handicapped 
Americans—a rehabilitation project in 
thus furnishing them with useful em- 
ployment. Incidentally, without check- 
ing as to whether they had previously 
sent in a donation, more than 1,400,000 
owners of sets of lost keys have received 
them back from the DAV's Idento-Tag 
department, 3.538 of whom, during the 
last 8 years, were Oregon residents. 

Every eligible yeteran, by becaming a 
DAV member, and by explaining these 
factors to fellow citizens, can help the 
DAV to procure such much-needed pub- 
lic support as will enable it to maintain 
its invaluable nationwide service sctup 
on a more adequate basis. So much 
more could be accomplished for dis- 
tressed disabled veterans, if the DAV 
could be enabled, financially, to maintain 
an expert service officer in every one of 
the 173 VA hospitals. 

During the last 10 years, the DAV has 
also relied on appropriations from its 
separately incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, aggregating $3,300,- 
000, exclusively for salaries to its na- 
tional service officers. Its reserves hav- 
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ing been thus nearly exhausted, the DAV 
Service Foundation is therefore very 
much in need of the generous support of 
all serviced claimants, DAV members, 
and other social-minded Americans, by 
direct donations, by designations in in- 
surance policies, by bequests in wills, by 
assignments of stocks and bonds, and by 
establishing special types of trust funds. 

A special type of memorial trust fund 
originated about 3 years ago with con- 
cerned disabled veteran members of the 
DAV chapter in Butte, Mont., which 
established the first perpetual rehabili- 
tation fund of $1,000 with the DAV 
Service Foundation. Recently it added 
another $100 thereto. Since then, every 
DAV unit in that State has established 
such a special memorial trust fund, 
ranging from $100 to $1,100, equivalent 
to about $5 per DAV member. 

Each claimant who has received any 
such rehabilitation service can help to 
make it possible for the DAV to continue 
such excellent rehabilitation services in 
Oregon by sending in donations to the 
DAV Service Foundation, 631 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Every such serviced claimant who is 
eligible can and should, also become a 
DAV member, preferably a life member, 
for which the total fee is $100—$50 to 
those born before January 1, 1902, or 
World War I veterans—payable in in- 
stallments within 2 full fiscal year 
periods, 

Every American can help to make our 
Government more representative by 
being a supporting member of at least 
one organization which reflects his in- 
terests and viewpoints—labor unions, 
trade associations, and various religious, 
fraternal, and civic associations, All of 
America’s veterans ought to be members 
of one or more of the patriotic, service- 
giving veteran organizations, All of 
America’s disabled defenders, who are 
receiving disability compensation, have 
greatly benefited by their own official 
voice, the DAV. 


Prelude to Annual Report by Congress- 
woman Edna F. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, every year 
it has been my practice to submit a re- 
port to my constituents in the 10th Con- 
gressional District in New York on im- 
portant legislaticn enacted during the 
session of Congress. In my report, 
which of necessity is brief, I try to be 
factual on key legislation enacted. The 
report this year will only cover the first 
session of the 86th Congress and should 
be sent out shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. It is, of course, im- 
possible to predict with accuracy when 
Congress will adjourn and, more impor- 
tant, what specific legislative measures 


\ 
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will be enacted into law. At this point 
I have, therefore, decided in a prelimi- 
nary statement to describe to the peo- 
ple of my district the difficult and com- 
Plicated atmosphere hovering over this 
Session, This, then, is the prelude to my 
report, 

The first session of the 86th Congress 
convened and will adjourn with war 
Clouds engulfing the entire world. The 
density of the clouds fiuctuated with the 
actions of the leaders of the Kremlin. 
As heavy and ominous as the clouds were 
With the appearance of the sputnik and 
lunik, they increased with the overt, ag- 
Bressive actions of the “comrades” in the 
Middle East, the Far East, Tibet, Latin 
America, Central America, including 
Cuba, in Europe again with the Berlin 

Passe and once more in southeastern 


„Laos. ; 

A diminishing of the war clouds fol- 
lowed appeasement of the comrades in 
the Ministers’ meeting, a pending but 
never accomplished summit meeting, and 
aay plans for an exchange of heads of 

Thus, it can be said with no exaggera- 
tion that Congress met and will adjourn 

One of the most trying times in the 

tory of the United States. 

The international outlook for the 

ocratic-controlled Congress was not 
Made felicitous by the Republican-con- 
executive branch of the Govern- 

Congress convened labeled by 
ent Eisenhower, in his role as 
leader of the Republican Party, as being 
Controlled by “political radicals, spend- 

ts, and gloom-dogelers.” 

in mind that when Congress con- 
dened, President Eisenhower, in his state 
of the Union message, promised “a sen- 
Sible posture of defense against the 
might of the Soviet Union,” 
ma in the next breath he warned we 
oe “guard against feverish building 
15 of vast armaments.” ‘The observing 
5 Saw Congress placed publicly be- 

een the horns of the dilemma. 
of was faced with the problem 
ing fee the Soviet menace, of placat- 
th the administration in its request for 
© highest budget in “peacetime,” of 
the gored with a $9 billion interest on 
on national debt, of increasing the limit 
Mut e national debt, and of passing & 
ual Security Act. -Domestic issues 
. secondary and/or dependent 
n the cost of mecting the Soviet 


menace, balan 
„ cing the budget and con- 
ean inflation, 

> e entire policy of the Republican 


tration was in a state of fluctua- 


Ment. 


Hon, A cooperative state of mind and 
0 n on the part of Democratic legisla- 


ne tried to the point of frustration. 
er ent Eisenhower requested legisla- 
See and then yetoed bills because they 
€ too much or too little. Most of the 
Passed to date have been cut below 


A residents recommendations. 
the 7 8 astounding turnabout has been 
of 


ong negotiations for exchange visits 
chev and President Eisenhow- 
Same man who recently 
the apathy of Americans in 
ti of the Soviet menace has in- 
© head of the Soviet regime to be 


er. 
lamented 


the fa 
viteae 
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a guest of the United States. This ap- 
pears to many to be a colossal swallow- 
ing of principle, a betrayal of our civili- 
zation, a quashing of the loyalty we owe 
to American youths who perished at the 
hands of Soviet treachery, and a gross 
insult to the millions of once free men 
enslaved by that dictatorship. 

Adherence to the absolute moral prin- 
ciples upon which our country was 
founded should dissuade us from confer- 
ring respectability and legitimacy to the 
dedicated enemy of free men and free 
institutions. 

This action, preceded by the humilia- 
tion inflicted upon the Western repre- 
sentatives at Geneva, makes it more dif- 
ficult to understand. President Eisen- 
hower predicated a summit meeting on 
progress made at Geneva. What prog- 
ress? The West did not bring up the 
question of the captive nations. East 
German observers were given equal 
status with the observers of West Ger- 
many which conferred de facto recogni- 
tion of East Germany. What happened 
to the demand that the Berlin and Ger- 
many problems be considered as one? 
The West capitulated and conceded 
them as separate issues. What hap- 
pened to the challenge of the blockade 
of Berlin? This has been shelved. The 
United States now speaks of “rights of 
access” after proving that the West had 
rights of occupation since 1945. Now 
we are practically conceding that the 
Soviet has rights to terminate this 
agreement, 

The intended visit of the Soviet Pre- 
mier is repugnant to me because no 
eredence can be placed upon the word 
of a Mikoyan, a Kozlov, or a Khru- 
shchey. The gain, if any, does not out- 
weigh the loss of trust by our allies, the 
creation of more apathy and misinter- 
pretation by Americans, causing a quasi- 
insecurity among free people every- 
where, and the propaganda use this 
visit will be made of in Moscow and 
other capitals inimical to the U.S.S.R. 
All of this created confusion in Congress 
on legislation without positive leadership 
from the executive branch. 

The reversal of policy and the con- 
fused and confusing pattern of weak 
executive leadership has, in effect, pulled 
the rug from under the Congress. De- 
spite this background, I predict that the 
record of the 86th Congress, ist session, 
will make history on the positive side of 
the ledger, thanks to a strong and dy- 
namic democratic leadership. 


Dr. Condon’s Review of “The Great 
Decision” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a book review in Science 
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for July 3, 1959, by Prof. E. U. Condon, 
department of physics, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. He reviews “The 
Great Decision,” which is subtitled “The 
Secret History of the Atomic Bomb,” 
and which was written by Michael Am- 
rine. It was published by Putnam’s, New 
York, 1959: 


This is a valuable and interestingly writ- 
ten contribution to a particular chapter of 
the history of atomic energy for military 
purposes. It begins with the afternoon of 
April 12, 1945, when Vice President Harry 
Truman was informed by Eleanor Roosevelt 
of the death of the President. 

That evening Harry Truman was sworn in 
as President of the United States. Later 
there was a brief Cabinet meeting, and Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson lingered for 
a private word with the President. That 
was Truman's first official knowledge of the 
atomic bomb project, which at that moment 
had about 100,000 persons working in secret 
laboratories and factories. The great bulk 
of these persons were unaware of the overall 
objective of the factories In which they 
worked. 

This was just 116 days before the whole 
character of war was changed by Americans 
when they dropped one atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, Japan. This was followed 3 days 
later, August 9, 1945, by the dropping of 
another bomb on Nagasaki, Japan. Dur- 
ing the afternoon of August 14, the Emperor 
of Japan announced his acceptance of the 
terms for ending the war contained in the 
Potsdam Declaration, and World War II was 
at an end. 

Michael Amrine has given a brillant syn- 
thesis of the peculiar circumstances of those 
less than 4 momentous months in his- 
tory. He has searched carefully and told 
the story as well as anyone could in yiew of 
the fact that not all of the essential informa- 
tion has been made public. He is aware of 
the incompleteness of his narrative, for he 
says in the concluding chapter: “We look 
back, with troubling questions, at these 
events, which helped so much to set new 
limits and choices for man, Were the atomic 
bombings necessary for an early end to the 
Pacific war? Were the atomic bombs used 
in haste, without proper thought of the con- 
sequences? 

“This book was written to help people 
answer these questions for themscives. 
There is also a hope that if the available 
record is set down, as far as it can be, 
other people who have not yet spoken may 
tell the full story of their participation. 
There are official records that should be 
opened now. Some contain no official se- 
erets. Others contain technical secrets now 
outmoded: It is time for these records to 
be opened, but, so far, the doors have re- 
mained shut to journalists, historians, and 
sometimes to former officials, even to fa- 
mous American officials who lived through 
these events. A nation, like a man, cannot 
fully understand its future if it docs not 
understand some of the secrets of the past.” 

As we begin to appreciate the vastness 
of the consequences of atomic energy with 
its millionfold multiplication of war's hor- 
rors which now threaten humanity, one of 
the most important tasks of scholarship be- 
comes the writing of a really definitive his- 
tory of atomic energy, This is not a project 
to be undertaken by one or two men: it calls 
for the coordinated efforts of a major group 
of physical scientists, social scientists, and 


” historians. These scholars should subject 


the stories of the various groups to searching 
critical analysis so that men may know what 
a great change atomic energy has worked in 
every facet of their lives. 

My part of the project was finished by 
February 1945 and, in any case, since I was 
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never associated with it at a level that could 
influence policy, I have little first-hand 
knowledge of the story that Amrine gives 
us. But what I do know confirms the essen- 
tial accuracy of the story as he tells it. It 
may be useful to point up some comments 
on the parts of the story which seem most 
significant. 

A complete history would tell how the 
project was born in complete and equal 
cooperation between the United States and 
Great Britain, We did very little on the 
project between 1939 and the fall of 1941 
while the British accomplished a great deal 
in spite of the distractions caused by the 
disaster at Dunkirk and the German's mass- 
bombing of English cities. 

Our scientists were indecisive and ineffect- 
ual in this early period. It was mainly the 
push afforded by the British scientists which 
led to the organization of a major project 
in the late fall of 1941. At that time it was 
agreed that the British ,would shift their 
work to this country and that we and they 
would work together on the project as equal 
partners, 

In 1942 Gen. Leslie Groves was put in 
charge of the project. The full story has 
not yet been told of how he worked to hobble 
and frustrate this cooperation. Amrine 
mentions it briefly. He tells how, by Febru- 
ary 1943, Sir Winston Churchill's irritation 
reached such a point that he cabled Harry 
Hopkins the following message: “I should 
be very grateful for some news about this, 
as at present the American War Department 
is asking us to keep them informed of our 
experiments while refusing altogether any 
information about theirs.” 

By August 1943 this had become a major 
issue and was discussed at the Quebec Con- 
ference between Churchill and Roosevelt. 
After this it was no longer possible for 
Groves to frustrate cooperation with the 
British. It was not until that time—but it 
happened with great speed immediately 
thereafter—that a large, able group of the 
best British scientists came to the United 
States to help In every phase of the project 
at the many different laboratories and fac- 
torles, 

It was about this time that Churchill, 
feeling that the Americans under General 
Groves, were intent on squeezing out the 
British, made the somber decision to go it 
alone by setting up an independent effort at 
Chalk River, Canada. This conduct on our 
part which, in my judgment, was clearly 
aimed at hampering Britain's development 
of atomic energy for industrial purposes 
after the war, put a severe strain on Anglo- 
American cooperation. 

Another topic that needs fuller explora- 
tion, es Amrine indicates, is the kind of 
specific detail about the bomb that was 
available to our policymakers at the time 
policy decisions on how to use the bomb were 
being made. Amrine tells us (p. 132) that 
General Groves, in a memorandum to Gen. 
George Marshall. dated December 30, 1944, 
vastly underestimated the power of the 
bomb. He estimated the power of the bomb 
at only 500 tons of TNT, whereas it was 
actually 20,000 tons when used on Hiroshima. 
As Amrine gays, our military planners “were 
only given reason to think it was a spec- 
tacular Improvement in bombs, not another 
kind of warfare.” 

Now I know that General Groves did not 
know enough physics to make his own esti- 
mate, and I do not believe that anyone at 
Los Alamos would have made such a low 
estimate. How, then, could Groves have 
erred by a fector of 40? Could It have been 
intentional, so that the top policy planners 
would not be aware of the horribly serious 
nature of the decision they were taking? 

It would have been quite easy to mislead 
the White House, especially since Admiral 
Leahy, the staff military adviser, who had 
had a long experience with explosives, long 
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thought the project a gigantic boondoggle 
because “this bomb did not fit anything he 
knew about explosives” (p. 134). 

Moreover, it would be natural for Leahy 
to discount the bomb because the thing, if 
a reality, horrified him. To use it, he be- 
lieved, was to adopt “an ethical standard 
common to the barbarians of the Dark 
Ages. I was not taught to make war 
in that fashion.“ These new and ter- 
rible instruments of uncivilized warfare rep- 
resent a modern type of barbarism not 
worthy of Christian men“ (p. 170). 

I believe that an erroneous view of the 
magnitude of their responsibility was planted 
in the minds of the Nation's leaders by the 
December 30, 1944, memo of General Groves, 
and that this erroneous view was not changed 
by the later brief coded messages. Truman 
learned of the Alamogordo test on July 17 
by this message which was sent to him at 
the Potsdam Conference, “Babies satisfac- 
torily born.” This was certainly designed to 
minimize the seriousness of a new develop- 
ment of which the President had first become 
aware in sketchy outline just 3 busy months 
earlier. 

At Potsdam it was decided that Truman 
should inform Stalin of the new weapon. 
We do not know exactly what he said when 
he did this, Truman has written (p. 187), 
“On July 24 I casually mentioned to Stalin 
that we had a new weapon of unusual de- 
structive force. The Russian Premier showed 
no special interest." 

But apparently, Truman had not used the 
key words “nuclear” or “atomic” and, per- 
haps because of the December 30, 1944, 
memo, may not have himself at that time 
fully realized the magnitude of the revo- 
lution in warfare that had occurred. 

Amrine’s account of this affair (p. 190) 
is fascinating: No one at Potsdam had time 


to think much about the lack of reaction, 


from Stalin to the news, Perhaps they 
thought that (like Admiral Leahy) Stalin 
found it hard to believe in these super- 
weapons.“ But had he really been told of 
a superweapon? “Perhaps, like James 
Byrnes, he found it hard to understand 
scientific matters.” 

The book tells in detail of the sustained 
efforts of the scientists on the project to get 
our Government to give some kind of dem- 
onstration or warning to the Japanese before 
actually using the atomic bomb agninst 
them. It has often been said that the Pots- 
dam Declaration met this minimal moral 
demand. But one may very well ask 
whether it really did so, when this ls all that 
it Bald that might be so construed (p. 191): 
“We call upon the government of Japan to 
proclaim now the unconditional surrender 
of all Japanese armed forces, and to provide 
proper and adequate assurances of their 
good faith In such action. The alternative 
for Japan Is prompt and utter destruction,” 

The last chapter, “Consclence and Ques- 
tions,” is a searching analysis of the trouble- 
some questions that still perturb the 
thoughtful, about whether or not the bomb 
should have been used. 

Because the entire attack on Hiroshima 
involved only three planes, the air-raid 
alarm was not sounded and people did not 
take shelter. Amrine writers: “That acci- 
dental happening cost the lives of tens of 
thousands of women and children who were 
not military targets and whom we had no 
intention of killing” (p. 229). 

Amrine says that his “personal observa- 
tion is that many Asians and Americans 
thought differently about Western man's 
supposed respect for human life. These 
bombs did not improve our reputation and 
win us allies in Asia” (p. 233). 

It is a sad story, one that many would like 
to forget or, if possible, never to learn. But 
it only involved two bombs of the type, now 
called conventional, which we stockpile by 
the hundreds or thousands and recklessly 
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issue to our ally, West Germany, where ex- 
Nazis get greater political power day by day. 
In the meantime hydrogen bombs, which 
are a thousand times more powerful than 
the obsolescent toys of World War H. are in 
the hands of Americans, British, and Rus- 
sians, and the means to deliver them half- 
way around the world are being perfected by 
both sides. 

Thus there Is probably no exaggeration in 
the assertion by Congressman CHARLES O. 
Porter, Democrat of Oregon, in his May 
newsletter to his constituents when he says: 
“Two very prominent authorities, one on 
disarmament and the other on science, stat- 
ed in my presence the other day their be- 
lief that we would all be dead in 10 years 
and that the earth would be an incinerated 
relic.” 

'There is no doubt whatever that thè tech- 
nical means of achieving such a goal do exist 
at the present. Amrine's of a few 
months in 1945 gives one a foretaste of how 
this larger catastrophe may come about. 
and not as a result of a free choice by the 
peoples of the world. 


Address by Maj. Gen. Rinaldo Van Brunt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday 
evening, August 15, 1959, I had the privi- 
lege of attending the reunion banquet. 
of the 4th (Ivy) Infantry Division 
Association in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

The guest speaker on this pleasant 
occasion was Maj. Gen. Rinaldo Van 
Brunt, deputy commander, Second U.S. 
Army. Because General Van Brunt's 
address was so timely and so well re- 
ceived, I am including it in the RECORD 
so that Members of Congress and other 
interested persons May have an oppor- 
tunity to read it: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MAJOR GENERAL VAN 
BRUNT AT THE FOURTH DIVISION REUNION, 
Avcust 15, 1959, AT THE BENJAMIN FRANE- 
LIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

It is a real pleasure for me to have the 
opportunity to address this 41st annual re- 
union of the 4th Infantry Division Associa- 
tion. Iam particularly pleased to share this 
occasion with you because I am proud of the 
Ivy Division, which I had the privilege to 
command a few short years ago. I know, 
too, that you are proud of the division be- 
cause you have come to Philadelphia from 
all parts of the country for this annual get- 
together, 

To me, the spirit of this gathering repre- 
nents the spirit that has been a stimulating 
influence in the division from the time it was 
first organized in 1917 at Camp Greene in 
North Carolina. Your division, and mine, 
has performed meritorious service in combat 
for our country in World War I and World 
War II. and it has a fine record as a fighting 
outfit. For the past 12 years, it has been 
performing an equally important service to 
the Nation, and it continues to perform that 
service today as an element of the Strategic 
Army 


Corps. 

As an example, I would like to tell you & 
little of the division accomplishments dur- 
ing 1955 and 1956. Division headquarters was 
located in Frankfurt and the regiments were 
spread out through Butzbach. Friedburg. and 
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Gelnhausen. The engineer battalion was in 
Hanau, the tank battalion in Friedburg, and 
the artillery throughout the division sector. 
We had the job of manning an important 
Sector of the 7th Army zone opposite the 
Fulda Gap, a critical avenue of approach from 
the east. 
A During this period our units distinguished 
hemselyes above all others in Germany 
throuzh their esprit de corps which enabled 
m to succeed in every mission given them. 
— as of pride carried over into many 


Our division virtually walked away with 
honors in every USAREUR sponsored ath- 
led tournament. Our markmanship teams 

the list ‘consistently and, gentlemen, this 
an only be attributed to an esprit which 
eae a division as a winner in peacetime or 
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In the field of community relations, the 
tements and battalions contributed much 
frie the furthering of German-American 

8 and cooperation which is so vitally 
today in NATO. Each year at 
faristmas time, our units organized parties 
larg Phanages where many hundreds of dol- 
Were collected to buy German children 
haye &nd food which otherwise could not 
hoe Provided to make the holiday 
e. 

cant times of civil disturbance such as is 
Alwar? by fire or flood, the 4th Division was 
nity w. Prepared to ald a stricken commu- 
whee engineer or médical assistance, and 
Pranks EYTOscoped in 1956, the entire city of 
turned out to honor the Ivy Di- 
eee The mayor and his staff gave a re- 
Parade and each unit was represented in a 

You through the center of town. 
and men who have experienced cambat, 


the United States finds it necessary to main- 
have O and the other Army Forces we 
ot — You know that the expansion 
threat te trennt communism is the principal 


the peace of the world and to the 


ha 

ig ORAL Security of the United States. It 
threat that makes use of military 

and iter” 5 its political objectives, 
exte 1 

ot the globe ts influence over a large part 


2 that the Communist bloc, led by 
let Union, is willing to expend un- 
Dano At in men, money, and materials 
Jectives armed forces to support its ob- 
that , These are the formidable forces 
in wo in the Soviet Union, in Red China, 
Gt ene ee in some of the Com- 
States. No less an authority 

Army Un Maxwell D. Taylor, who retired as 
given us ef of Staff just 6 weeks ago, has 
Comm, an idea of the development of the 
Part nee military forces. In his final re- 
aa Pointed out that the Soviet Union 
forces in atrateq on improving its armed 
the last few years. It has spent 

all p of money to reequip Its army with 
dat. of modern weapons for ground com- 
or 8 Weapons include a wide variety 
tactica] missile delivery systems and large 
Union hau armies. In addition, the Soviet 
Reet, ang 1 eloped a substantial submarine 
bomber ; it haa established a long-range 
tack on thet that could possibly try an at- 


United States. 
major nertnore. the Soviet Union has made 


Ales 
Plie of mt has acquired a significant stock- 
ment, the Weapons. With this develop- 


Tough) Soviet Union has asquired a 
veges atomic parity with the free 
ot both 2 could only result in destruction 


break out, At the same 
. time, the 
— bloc 9 to follow its tech- 
hi military an political aggression to 
3 limited objectives. All this adds up 
Military threat that requires 
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the free world to maintain armed forces as 
a deterrent to war. 

The national policy for the deterrence of 
war has been fundamental in shaping the 
philosophy and actions of the Army. It is 
the Army’s philosophy that our national de- 
terrent forces operate at two integrated and 
concurrent levels of effort. One level of ef- 
fort is directed at the deterrence of general 
atomic war. The other is intended to cope 
with the piecemeal type of aggression that 
could seriously affect our national position 
if it could not be successfully curtalled. 

Those elements of the integrated deterrent 
to general war must have a range of capa- 
bility that can make appropriate response 
to the nature of the threat, They must be 
so organized, equipped, trained, and de- 
ployed so that they can stand up under the 
first strike of an enemy and then strike back 
on centers of enemy power with a level of 
damage unacceptable to him. Of course, 
such a situation is not likely to occur except 
through miscalculation or blunder, 

Those forces especially suited to deter 
Umited war must be capable of rapid employ- 
ment within a wide range of military opera- 
tions. Such operations could vary in degree 
from small patrol actions to major combat 
operations of considerable duration and 
scope. These forces must have the ability 
for effective combat against limited war ac- 
tion before it can spread into a general 
atomic war. If deterrence should fail, de- 
spite all efforts, these forces must also be 
capable of reinforcing general war operations. 

All the armed services have their respective 


‘roles and missions in this deterrent force. 


We have a powerful force which uses the 
strategic means of the Alir Force and the 
Navy as visible evidence of our capability 
to destroy any aggressor who would start a 
general war. In turn, this striking force has 
a defensive counterpart in the alr defense of 
the continental United States. Making up 
this defensive force are the interceptor air- 
craft of the Air Force and the Army's sur- 
face-to-alr missile units with supplemental 
assistance from the Navy and our Canadian 
allies. 

The third essential category of our deter- 
rent forces is the land power we have de- 
ployed overseas. The Army is the principal 
element of this land power, which serves as 
a shield against Communist expansion on the 
ground. Tou all know that any enemy who 
wants to take control over free peoples will 
use his ground forces to move in and domi- 
nate the people. If we are to defend the 
free peoples, we, too, must have ground forces 
which can meet the aggressor’s ground forces 
and defeat them. Their physical presence on 
the ground is much more effective than the 
threat of mass destruction weapons that may 
never be used. 

In order to meet its responsibility in this 
area, the Army keeps forces deployed in stra- 
tegic areas overseas. These forces serve a 
double purpose. They show our friends in 
the collective security system that we stand 
ready to assist them in defense against an 
aggressor. At the same time, our Army de- 
ployments overseas are a clear sign to any 
prospective enemies that we will hold firm 
against attack and that we will fight to keep 
the sggressor from seizing the land and the 
people we are obligated to defend. 

At this point, I want to mention the splen- 
did work being done by the Army for col- 
lective security aside from the Army's oper- 
ational forces overseas. This is the work 
being done by our Army advisory groups and 
military missions in the 42 countries 
throughout the world. They are performing 
a vital service by helping our allies to de- 
velop their own military resources to the 
fullest extent. These Army groups and mis- 
sions not only help the allied armies to 
expand their effectiveness, but they also 
make a contribution to a basic element of 
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government stability in allied countries, 
Stable governments which have capable and 
well-equipped armies are not open to suc- 
cessful attack by such Communist techniques 
as subversion, infiltration, or revolution. 

Our oversea forces must have strategic 
mobile reserves to back them up if they 
should be attacked or to move quickly to 
other areas of the world that may be threat- 
ened by Communist aggression. The Army 
element of these reserves is the Strategic 
Army Force in the United States. It con- 
sists of units which provide a base for 
expansion in case of mobilization and which 
also supply trained unit and group replace- 
ments to support the Army forces we have 
deployed overseas. The combat-ready strik- 
ing force of this strategic mobile reserve is 
the Strategic Army Corps, which consists of 
the 4th Infantry Division and two other 
divisions together with some combat and 
administrative support units. 

Backing up these forces are the civilian 
components which the Army trains as a 
source from which it can draw qualified units 
and individuals to meet general war require- 
ments or to replace STRAC units that might 
be called overseas in an emergency. These 
requirements are met by the Army National 
Guard and the United States Army Reserve. 
The primary emphasis throughout the Re- 
serve Program is to attain increasing stand- 
ards of quality. Considerable progress has 
been made in this area during the past two 
years. A major step in this progress is the 
reorganization of the reserve components to 
the pentomic concept, which was started 
early this year. This reorganization gives 
the reserves the same divisional structure as 
the active Army, and it seeks to modernize 
nondivisional reserve units to meet possible 
mobilization > 

Finally, in the fifth category of our deter- 
rent strength are the air and naval forces 
which must have the capability to keep the 
air and sea lanes open for deployment and 
support of the other categories of forces in 
the event of war. 

What I have told you shows that modern 
military operations are not restricted to any 
particular element, Instead, our deterrent 
military operations are an integrated team 
effort which employs the special capabilities 
of each of the services. As a member of this 
team, the Army has the overall mission of 
providing forces for prompt, sustained com- 
bat on land in any type of war. It also has 
the mission to furnish surface-to-air missile 
defense of the United States and our forces 
overseas. 

In order to perform its share of the mili- 
tary mission with proper effectiveness, the 
Army must be as modern in its functional 
area as the other services. It must have 
maximum effectiveness in the essential 
areas of firepower, mobility and communica- 
tions. If it is to be fully effective in these 
functions, the Army must first of all have 
modern weapons and equipment, 

The Army's firepower must be versatile 
and it must have the range of capabilities to 
deal with those of the enemy which may be 
directed against it. Army weapons are in- 
tended to be used selectively and with dis- 
crimination against all types of targets. 
Weapons ranging from small arms to tacti- 
cal missiles have been developed which 
would provide the Army with the ability to 
meet any degree of force desired or neces- 
sary to meet various conditions. However, 
some have not yet been put in the hands of 
troops while others are being produced 
slowly because of funding problems. 

The second essential characteristic of a 
modern Army is mobility, which derives 
from modern weapons and equipment. Mo- 
bility is necessary, both for the protection 
of our own installations, and for getting the 
best results from our firepower potential. 
This mobility is present in our Army weap- 
ons, which have the built-in ability to oper- 
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ate in the field without elaborate installa- 
tions or launching sites. They are precision 
weapons which can employ firepower exact- 
ly appropriate to the need, and their mo- 
bility enables one unit to do the job of 
several units. 

The modern Army's mobility has strategic 
and tactical aspects. In the area of tactical 
mobility, it has various types of aircraft 
which make up Army aviation. These are 
an important new development in ground 
force operations, In the past, land forces 
were limited in their freedom of action by 
the barriers of the terrain. Now, with the 
considerable development in Army aircraft, 
we can look forward to the time when 
mountains and rivers and terrain features 
will no longer be obstacles to the Army in 
the performance of its ground combat mis- 
sion. 

With modern firepower and mobillty. we 
must also have modern communications. 
The increased ranges and effectiveness of 
firepower, combined with increased mobility, 
would inyolye wide tactical dispersion on 
any modern battlefield. Consequently, the 
great dispersion of tactical forces increases 
the requirement for efficient, reliable and 
extensive communications, The increased 
range capabilities of our weapons require 
that our communications be equal to the 
Job of locating targets at the greater dis- 
tances our weapons can reach. 

In line with firepower, mobility and com- 
munications, the modern Army must have 
adequate logistical support. This is a prob- 
lem which must be met under modern con- 
ditions of extensive tactical dispersion and 
the complexity of modern weapons. If the 
Army is to be fully modern and effective, it 
must meet the specialized requirements of 
materiel and personnel, and it must over- 
come the increased danger to logistic oper- 
ations that can be expected from nuclear 
weapons, 

I have covered the more important re- 
quirements of the modern Army, but there 
is also the most important requirement of 
Personnel. We have all sorts of modern 
weapons from missiles and rockets to air- 
borne guns and tanks, but they cannot be 
any more effective than the men who oper- 
ate them. Man still is the indispensable 
element who must use these modern wea- 
pons and operate this equipment. It is man 
who must meet the enemy on the ground, 
defeat or destroy him and occupy his terri- 
tory before the victory can be a reality. 

We all know from history that there have 
been times when groups of determined, ded- 
icated and well-trained forces have won vic- 
tories over much larger and much better 
equipped armies. In the present time, man 
is Just as important in warfare despite all 
the advances of the nuclear and space age. 
In fact, he is more important than he ever 
was before in the history of war because he 
must be more equal to the challenge of the 
Weapons and equipment he Is given to use. 

Problems of training Army manpower have 
tncreased tremendously as weapons have be- 
come more complex and as nuclear-age war- 
fare has revised tactical concepts. A major 
problem is to find and keep the manpower 
which has the skills and aptitudes to handie 
the weapons of the modern army. There 
is a great need for the development of small 
unit leaders who are needed to commend the 
22. of units co Sannin warfare. The Army 

as made considerable progress in attracting, 
training and retaining the people on whom 
it must depend to discharge its responsibili- 
ties for national security. While the progress 
in this area has been gratifying, there must 
be continuing successful efforts to build and 
maintain a professional force, which is es- 
sential to a modern army. F 

While I stress the need for a highly trained 
Professional force, I do not mean to overlook 
the need for Reserve component units to be 
æ. equipped, trained and organized that they 
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can take thelr places side by side with Active 
Army units after only a minimum of addi- 
tional training. I can say that our Reserve 
components, both the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve, are doing very well and 
that they have achieved the highest state 
of readiness they have ever had in our peace- 
time history. In this respect, the Reserves 
fulfill their mission in the modern concept of 
one army which is united in its effort to 
serve the Nation to the utmost. 

In summary, I want to emphasize that 
land power is an indispensable element of 
our national military strength and that it is 
increasing in importance despite nuclear- 
age weapons development. I also want to 
repeat that, if the Army is to be fully effec- 
tive in modern warfare, it must be fully 
modern in its weapons, its equipment, its 
organization, its doctrine and its outlook. 

The Army depends on the efforts of our 
civilian leaders and our patriotic organiza- 
tions throughout the country to support its 
objectives. Many of our civilian leaders and 
organizations are doing an excellent job in 
this regard. One of these organizations is 
the Association of the United States Army 
which speaks with a single, strong voice on 
behalf of the Army and its proper role in 
our national defense, Every citizen owes it 
to himself to promote the interests of the 
Army, and I can think of no better way in 
which he can do so than to add his voice to 
the thousands of other friends of the Army 
who have joined forces in the AUSA. Com- 
ing together here is strong evidence of your 
continuing interest in the Army and repre- 
senting as you do, the entire country, it is 
appropriate that I urge you, upon return to 
your homes, to give the Army your support 
through active participation and member- 
ship in the AUSA. 

The Army has achieved significant success 
in meeting its requirements as a modern 
Army. It is modern in its outlook and in 
its thinking. It is modern in its doctrine, 
in its tactics, and in its organization. It is 
forward-looking and diligent in preparing 
itself for whatever it may be called upon to 
do for the country. The Army faces the 
future fully determined to perform its serv- 
ice to the Nation with the competence and 
energy that ita essential role in the national 
defense team demands from it. 


World Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to note the meeting of the second 
World Congress of the Sodalities of Our 
Lady which was recently held in the 
Archdiocese of Newark. It was a sig- 
nificant and historic event—for here 
many thousands gathered to reaffirm 
their faith and dedication to the highest 
principles of Christianity, 

Delegates to the World Congress have 
come from all over the world, and many 
of them have fled from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Their meeting serves 
as a poignant reminder that all the peo- 
ples of the Christian world must con- 
stantly be alerted and aware of the Com- 
munist danger. We must not permit 
ourselves to be deluded by Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s Communist sophistry. It is a 
tribute to the great ability and leader- 
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ship of the Episcopal host of the con- 
gress, Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, 
that it was marked with such acclaim 
and success, 

I am privileged, Mr. Speaker, to insert 
the following editorial from the Newark 
Evening News in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

WORLD CONGRESS 

Catholic delegates from 24 countries, some 
of them exiles from behind the Iron Curtain, 
are gathered in the archdiocese of Newark 
for the second World Congress of the Sodali- 
tles of Our Lady, with Archbishop Thomas A- 
Boland as Episcopal host. 

Theirs is a movement designed, in the 
words of Pope John XXIII, to hasten the 
inevitable victories of the King of Peace, 
victories which are to be achieved by striving 
together to excel in virtue. 

The chosen means are the invocation of 
faith, hope, and charity, the giving of thanks 
for benefits received, the offering to God of 
the labors of the day, and the seeking of 
forgiveness for transgressions. 

The universality of the movement Is re- 
flected in the faces and voices of the dele- 
gates. The Pope’s message had to be re- 
corded in five languages. In a world where 
strength is falsely measured by arms and 
material possessions, the congress speaks for 
the greater power of the spirit, that force 
with which even the most potent of dictator- 
ships must ultimately reckon, 


Poison in Your Water—No. 159 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article appearing 
in the Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat of 
March 21, 1959, entitled Biggest, Worst 
Drainage Channel”: 

Biccest, Worst DRAINAGE CHANNEL 

Dumping of raw sewage Into the Arkansas 
River doesn't cause serious problems now, 
said G. T. Kellogg, chief sanitary engineer 
of the State health department, but he 
warned that sewage treatment will be neces- 
sary when the river is converted into a com- 
mercial waterway. 

Then, from Catoosa near Tulsa, down to 
the Mississippi, the Arkansas will be a chain 
of lakes. Raw sewage discharged into the 
pools between locks and dams would create 
sanitation hazards, 

With regard to waste disposal, the river 
now is the biggest and worst drainage chan- 
nel in Arkansas, On the river in our State, 
only Mulberry, Russellville, Morrilton, and 
Conway already have sewage treatment 
plants, and Little Rock is building one. 

It is incongruous that the papermills at 
Pine Bluff treat their waste before discharg- 
ing it into the river, yet the city which has 
made great Industrial gains and hopes for 
more, has not got around to treating its 
sewage. 

Desiltation units of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers projects for the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the river will clear up the 
stream. Clean looking water will make the 
stream more desirable for recreation. 

High salt content keeps Arkansas River 
water from being sultable for irrigation a 
industrial purposes. However, the U.S, Pub- 


an 
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lic Health Service regional office at Dallas 
is Working on that problem, along with a 
Similar one in the Red River basin, and the 
day may come when waters of these two 
streams can be made great assets to agricul- 
ture and industry. 


A Memo on Mismanagement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith a reprint from the 
August 1959 issue of Armed Forces Man- 
agement entitled “A Memo on Mis- 

ement,” written by Leland B. 
Kuhre, director: 


A Memo ON MISMANAGEMENT 


To: Armed Forces Management. 


From: Leland B. Kuhre, director, Academy of 

-. Organizational Science. 

Your May 1959 issue reads to me like the 
bewildered confessional of an old craft ad- 
— its shortcomings under the pressure 

advancing new systems all around it. The 
the es on the mismanagement of time in 

Army, the Navy's big reorganization de- 
Bate, und the random flow of information in 

Raval ordnance test station—all tell the 
same story, 
caps Ominous part is that such confessions 
" tinue to appear, unabashed, as they have 
by since the military was overtaken 
aaa swift onrush of science, technology. 
the Specialization after World War I. And 
min tous thing is the fault-free attitude 

Which the confessions are made; they 
Dear to have no chargeable responsibility 
— they are tacitly agreed to be the 
e of the beast.” 
has about the mid-19th century, craft 
d been steadily overtaken by system in all 
ergy © structures for using material en- 
mink But, in collective human energy, the 
the is still using accumulated lore and 
Where #t-apprentice method of learning 
the head of any collective is, ex officio, 
Often mnOWledged master craftsman. He 
cipl Calla his maxims and proverbs prin- 
he ès even though each has its opposite; 
term his management scientific when the 
is really limited to material-system 
Kaniza. es, and he calls his collectives or- 
the (tons even though they do not contain 
word. le system which is implicit in the 


ents in a human effort collective has 
Bo earliest recorded model in Plato's 400 
is one “one man writ large; and this 
the craft model today in different 
p- such as, “it's all a matter of leader- 
and “there are no bad companies, only 
3 commanders.” 
stare ap has always been the military 
a coll & point for interual arrangement in 
ective of people, Leadership is a per- 
Predict therefore, an unknowable and un- 
able thing. Its metaphorical referent 
are four: the whip, the carrot on s 
ative Personal magnetism, and the palli- 
sonal te dership builds a network of per- 
Of the nsions that is the so-called structure 
50 collective, 
ang tt rere stability is of the moment, 
the as existence only in the minds of 
evo eple caught in it. As new functions 
MMe attach themselves at points in 
Work by evolution, by force of circum- 
or by personal attraction, The so- 


rande craft method for devising Internal ar- 
its 
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called organization chart is formed with the 
rudimen graphics of the craftsman, and 
it is limi to formalizing the authority of 
people over people. The chart cannot pos- 
sibly, in its present stage, show how a net- 
work of personal tensions is supposed to 
work. 

To try to systematize and control the flow 
of ideas in a network of personal tensions, 
and thereby really do something about the 
Army's self-confessed mismanagement of 
ideas—to do this has less chance of success 
than trying to systematize the flow of in- 
visible electrons for a purpose in a spider's 
web. 

Before internal-arrangement craftsman- 
ship in collective human effort.can become 
organizational engineering, and thus advance 
the military from dealing with the nature 
of the beast to dealing with system, we need 
a more solid starting point than leadership. 
We have to change the assumed relation of 
the force of personality to the force of im- 
personal ideas. We have to recognize the flow 
of ideas as the flow of energy which develops 
organizational power. Then, from a govern- 
ing law of idea flow, the organizational engi- 
neer can design a stable dynamic structure 
as a purposive systematic whole; and ideas 
can be formed, dispatched, and transmitted 
to the point of application for developing 
needed organizational power. 

In such a dynamic system, personality and 
personal relations become subordinate to im- 
personal ideas and are adjusted to them. The 
source of power in the system is, of course, 
the fully contributing, free mind of each and 
every individual—executive and administra- 
tive, managerial and supervisory, generalist 
and specialist, professional and scientific, 
clerical and artisan, 

Shall we change a 4,000 years-of-record 
unbroken tradition of leadership as the 
thing about which the military revolves, and 
from which it is supposed to draw its power? 
Yes, a fundamental change, when man is 
capable of handling it, is a prerequisite for 
vitalizing a tired past into a fresh future; 
and we need, obviously, a burgeoning fu- 
ture progress to overtake the 50-year head 
start that technology already has over 
craftsmanship. 

Let's answer that question with ques- 
tions: Can we afford to continue with 
craftsmanship when the best it has done to 
date is to bring us to an almost 2-to-1 dis- 
advantage with Russia in the time it takes 
for an idea to grow to actuality In research 
and development? If that isn't enough 
reason, can we afford the man-hours and the 
money it takes to indulge in the periodic 
and sweeping reorganizations that take place 
every 2 or 3 years in the Department of De- 
fense, the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force? And if that still isn't enough, think 
of the loss due to the inefficient use of man- 
power, money and material that must go 
on for a long time before a situation gets 50 
bad that only a drastic, sweeping, and ex- 
pensive reorganization can palllate it, and 
then only for a few years. 

‘The choice is clear: Continue with leader- 
ship and we continue with craftlore, crafts- 
manship, master-apprentice-learning, and 
the kind of structures we get when a crafts- 
man is trying to build something he can't 
visualize. On the other hand, start with 
ideas as governing and we can have sys- 
tematized knowledge, organizational engl- 
neering, applied-theory learning, and the 
kind of structures we get when the engineer 
designs the skyscraper that the master 
craftsman could not even visualize, much 
less bulld. 

Inconceivable? No, I speak from experi- 
ence, While in the Army I tried the change 
from leadership to idea flow as governing. 
and, with the help and participation of 
thousands of people, worked out the organl- 


gro 
tions. For 13 years, the 
predicted results came true, time after time. 
It can be done. 
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Cardinal Cushing Alerts Yankee Division 
to Reds’ Cold War Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18,1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include Cardinal Cushing’s stir- 
ring address given at Camp Drum, N. X., 
on August 16, 1959: 


CARDINAL ALERTS YANKEE Division To Reps’ 
Corn Wan Tactics 


During the past 75 years, warfare as we 
know it, has been revolutionized three sepa- 
rate times: First, by the machinegun, the 
trench, and the long-range artillery of World 
War I; second, by the 1,000-plane raid, the 
amphibious assault, and the armored spear- 
head of World War II; third, by the missiles, 
electronics, and nuclear weapons of today. 

We are now embroiled in a third world 
war—although by past standards it is an 
unconventional, highly irregular, and unde- 
clared type of war, It is called the cold war. 
In this unorthodox war, Reserve officers are 
on the forward edge of the battle area, while 
Regular officers, in a sense, are on the flanks, 


Because of six men, those trained in psy- 
chological warfare, or in any of the tactics 
of a cold war are on the frontline of defense; 
while many officers on full-time active duty 
are barred from some of the most violently 
contested sectors of the protracted conflict. 

Thus the order of battle has been reversed, 
Who did it? Six men, none of them Amer- 
icans, 

Two Germans—Hitler and von Clausewitz; 
three Russians—Lenin, Stalin, and Khru- 
shchev; and one Chinese—Mao Tse-tung. 

Those six men have so revised the rules of 
warfare that a cold war can bring about vic- 
tory whereas a war of bullets and bombs, 
thanks to scientific progress, could wipe out 
all the contestants. 

Today, in the cold war that is worldwide in 
extent the masters of ideology, psychology, 
and every type of deceit are the shock troops 
in the only battles that may be fought in 
our lifetime. In the arena of economics, 
public opinion and the underground wars are 
now fought and won. If these wars are lost 
by citizen-soldiers, any shooting war will 
certainly be defaulted in advance to the 
enemy. 

In the cold war the Communist leaders 
have forced us to believe that the traditional 
battlefield is only a small part of modern 
warfare. To them conflict between nations 
is not limited to an artillery duel, or a clash 
between mnayal vessels and aircraft. The 
struggle for power is waged in politics with 
propaganda, fifth column, intelligence 
agents, intrigue, spies and ideological stock- 
piles. 


SPECIALISTS 


From this arsenal the battle is three-quar- 
ters over when the guns begin to fire. The 
truly modern military genius must labor to 
break his opponent's will to resist, or fight, in 
advance of any formal declaration of war. 
Communists try to frighten freemen into in- 
action and divide all sectors of society into 
hostile, suspicious groups who cannot stand 
together, 

The masters of the Khrushchev style of 
warfare cloak their own preparations for 
conquest in peace offensives or tempting 
offers to expand trade. They practice sub- 
version and economic infiltration so subtly 
that honorable men have difficulty in recog- 
nizing these threats as 
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For the Communists, the front is every- 
where; anything goes; whatever advances 
their cause is legitimate—whatever obstructs 
it is false. That's the thinking behind the 
visit of Khrushchey to the United States. He 
has desired to come here for a long time to 
further the cause to which he is dedicated. 
The moral of all this, my frends, is the neces- 
sity of thousands of specialists trained in 
the techniques and methods, the thought 
and ideology that goes by the name of the 
cold war. Every foreign visitor of any rank 
who has come or will come to this country 
from behind the Iron Curtain is a master of 
deceit. He is by long and thorough training 
the best equipped soldier for a warfare of 
words and treachery and anything else short 
of the firing of atomic weapons. Hundreds 
of thousands of Communists in Russia, in 
the captive nations, in Africa and Asia, every- 
where are mastering all the tricks, some of 
them diabolical, for success in this type of 
warfare. Their teachers have the know- 
how. In the Korean war our soldiers were 
seemingly helpless under thelr varied form of 
brainwashing. 

It is for that reason that I have been ad- 
vocating the teaching of communism with a 
moral directive, and why I urge you to know 
not only the weapons of a shooting war, but 
also those of the war in which we are now 
engaged; the cold war. If we continue to 
lose this cold war we will lose our Nation. 
We will be so softened by this enemy of our 
civilization that their military weapons could 
find us an easy prey for conquest. The pres- 
ervation of this Republic must be our ambi- 
tion and the objective of those worthy of 
public office and trust. 

It is for civil leaders, experts in every law- 
ful phase of propaganda and international 
leadership to take the intiative in this cold 
war. For them our greatest weapon is the 
truth. But they have failed to spread it. 
Our propaganda p s have been ineffec- 
tive to say the least. We have lost the initia- 
tive. We must attain it. 

It is for me to urge you to aspire to moral 
and spiritual leadership by following the 
pathway of virtue marked by the Laws of 
God. The one thing feared by the Commu- 
nists is Religion. Let me urge those of the 
Christian faith to duplicate in their lives the 
life of Christ. A Christian should be a fol- 
lower of, a double for Christ. Live in ac- 
cord with the teachings and the precepts of 
the Gospel. Rich and poor—capital and la- 
bor, each one of us must do that and be- 
come free men in a nation under God. Oth- 
erwise we shall inevitably become slaves in 
a totalitarian state. Not until we live what 
we believe about God and His laws shall we 
assume moral leadership; not until then 
shall we give the multitudes behind the Iron 
curtain the hope and courage that they will 
never get from our boasted material power 
and wealth, 

Marx- Engels-Lenin- Stalin - Khrushchev 
Have made the Communist Man. Christ and 
His Gospel have made saints; the only ones 
who have conquered the world and every 
Talse lam that ever blighted the world. If 
we follow Christ and His teaching we will 
create a reyolution more fundamental, con- 
Structive, and extensive than Communists 
ever contemplated. Communism is a reyolu- 
tion trying to change man from a creature 
of God with dignity a little less than the 
angels to a creature of the state with the 
Son care = aru Christianity is a revolu- 

e of elevating man 
of the Creator. z 9 


to reach the destred goal but let us begin. 
Man la hundreds of thousands of years old, 
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The Gospel Is less than 2,000 years old. We 
are still in the sowing, the planting season. 
Let us sow the good seeds of jutice and fra- 
ternal charity and stop cultivating by our 
apathy, our ignorance, our lack of security 
laws, our cultural exchanges, our red carpet 
invitations to murderers and liars, the sow- 


ers of evil seeds that will result in a harvest 


capable of destroying this great country and 
civilization as we know it. 


Interesting Angles on the New Ohio Fair 
Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter sent out by the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade Council, Inc., question- 
ing the constitutionality of the Harris 
fair trade bill, H.R. 1253. Some lan- 
guage in that communication, which is 
signed by Mr. John W. Anderson, re- 
veals the very interesting fact that even 
stanch fair-traders question the consti- 
tutionality of H.R. 1253 in the following 
words: 

Federal fair trade legislation as proposed 
in the Harris bill carries even more serious 
doubts as to its ability, if enacted, to with- 
stand court tests as affecting intrastate 
transactions—comprising about 90 percent 
of all retail sales, 


The letter follows: 


INTERESTING ANGLES ON THE NEW OHIO Fam 
TRADE ACT 


AMERICAN Fam TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 

Gary, Ind., August 18, 1959. 
To All Members of and Contributors to 
American Fair Trade Council, Inc.? 

Although the record indicates otherwise, 
some fair trade attorneys give hope that the 
new fair trade law in Ohio may be upheld 
when tested as to constitutionality by the 
courts of that State. 

A new statute in Florida, with major sub- 
stantive changes and a 7-point legisla- 
tive “Findings of Fact.“ convinced fair- 
traders 10 years ago that the State supreme 
court's objections to previous fair trade leg- 
islation had been overcome. The Florida 
court considered the new statute—then re- 
affirmed its holding that fair trade legisla- 
tion as applied to nonsigners was invalid. 

Another part of the pattern was Georgia. 
After the State supreme court's ruling as 
to invalidity, fair-traders went back to the 
legislature and a new fair trade law was 
enacted—one that, in the opinion of most 
competent attorneys, answered each previous 
objection of the Georgia Supreme Court. 

Hopes were short-lived. A quick court 
test followed and again the Georgia Su- 
preme Court struck down the fair trade stat- 
ute as applied to nonsigners. The Georgia 
Supreme Court said: 

“It is argued that this court cannot hold 
the Georgia fair trade act unconstitutional 
without questioning the motives of the leg- 
islature and imputing dishonesty to that 
body. We reject this fallacious argument 


in its entirety. We simply disagree with the 


general assembly for the reasons pointed out 
in this on.“ 


Obviously fatr-traders should have be- 
lieved Chief Justice Duckworth of the 
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Georgia Supreme Court. When the Georgia 
fair trade act was held invalid the first 
time, Chief Justice Duckworth rendered a 
nonjudicial opinion to the newspapers in 
which he was quoted as saying that each 
time the legislature passes a fair trade law 
the Georgia Supreme Court will hold it un- 
constitutional. 

Thus fair-traders have been left with par- 
tially or wholly invalid legislation in Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Loulslana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, and West Virginia. No fair trade 
legislation has been enacted in Alaska, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Vermont, or the District of 
Columbis. 

In the light of language used by State. 
supreme courts in decisions adverse to fair 
trade, experienced fair trade lawyers say 
they believe amendments to State consti- 
tutions would be necessary to perpetuate 
the State-by-State contract system of fair 
trade. Such amendments are regarded as 
virtually impossible to achieve. 

Federal fair trade legislation as proposed 
in the Harris bill carries even more serious 
doubts as to its ability, if enacted, to with- 
stand court tests as affecting intrastate 
transactions—comprising about 90 percent 
of all retail sales. Therefore, recent strong 
shifts—to .the quality stabilization con- 
cept—in congressional opinion become more 
and more understandable. Such shifts are 
evidenced by increasing congressional re- 
sistance to the Harris bill. 

Reports indicate a growing conviction in 
Congress that enactment, perhaps in the 
next session, of a quality stabilization bill, 
based upon the Madden bill, H.R. 3187, 
would end, once and for all, costly failures 
of fair trade litigation and legislation—at 
both State and National levels. 

The State-by-State fair trade system un- 
questionably has added great strength to 
our national economy since the enactment 
of the first State fair trade law in 1931. 
Except for the ability of leaders of a single 
industry to dictate, to thelr particular taste, 
faulty provisions in Federal legislation af- 
fecting fair trade—the Institution of fair 
trade might have grown stronger instead of 
weaker—over the years—greatly to the ben- 
efit of resellers, labor, and the public. 

Pair trade proponents in Ohlo were un- 
daunted by the case historles of Florida and 
Georgia. A new fair trade bill was passed 
by the Ohlo Legislature, then yetoed by the 
Governor. The legislature then overrode—~ 
most convincingly—the Governor's veto. 
Lending the fight for the new legislation 
which becomes effective October 22d of this 
year was the Ohio Small Business Com- 
mittee, a diversified group of resellers. 

Some lawyers point to the Ohio constitu- 
tion itself for hope that the story of Florida 
and Georgia will not be repeated in Ohio 
and that the new Ohio statute will survive 
court tests. They look to article XIII, sec- 
tion 2, particularly the last sentence, of the 
Ohio constitution, which reads: 

“Corporations may be formed under gen- 
eral laws; but all such laws may, from time 
to time, be altered or repealed. Corpora- 
tlons may be classified and there may be 
conferred upon proper boards, commissions 
or officers, such supervisory and regulatory 
powers over thelr organization, business and 
issue and sale of stocks and securities, and 
over the business and sale of the stocks 
and securities of foreign corporations and 
joint stock companies in this State, as may 
be prescribed by law. Laws may be 
regulating the sale and conveyance of other 
personal property whether owned by a cor- 
tate yin joint stock company or indi- 


Perhaps the language of the Ohio const!- 
tution emphasized in the quote does giv® 
a glimmer of hope in that State. Even 30, 
in view of fair-traders’ experience In Florida 


1959 


and Georgia, the situation in Ohlo appears, 
at best, unique, 
Cordially, 
Jno. W. ANDERSON, 
President. 
PS.—Enactment of quality stablization 
legislation by Congress, as provided in the 
Madden bill, HR. 3187, would avoid all un- 
ties as to the validity of State laws. 
Quality stabilization legislation would also 
avoid the grave uncertainties of a Federal 
Palr Trade Act based upon the Harris bill, 
BR 1253. Federal quality stabilization 
ledatlon. in the opinion of outstanding 
aders. of diversified industries, offers the 
Only clear and permanent solution of the 
Problem of price stabilization for top value 
8 demarked quality products, not only for 
hio but also for all other States, including 
now with disabled fair trade legisla- 


an P 
la d States with no fair trade legis 


Hatred, Revenge Cannot Win 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 24, 1959 


tent: PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
en: to extend my remarks in the REC- 
tion I include the following communica- 
with our enemies may not lead to 
Peace—but lack of communication cer- 
tainly Cannot lead to peace. 
enay of our colleagues and other citi- 
the Outside of Congress are deploring 
Khrush dent's exchange of visits with 
Sof chev. They interpret this as 
or rs either of the heart or the head 
Sense It is neither, It is common- 


Hans Point is well made in an editorial 
pata Cannot Win,” which 
1 e Oregon Journal, August 
7, 1959, included here by unanimous 
t previously granted: 

4 Boine REVENGE CANNOT WIN 
erly, white-haired gentleman of 
— extraction visited our office the other 
Hig 
dep 
beas 


taded blue eyes could not hide the 
— feeling against the Russian 
We o enslayed his fatherland and 
coun countless numbers of his former 
Nikita men and against Soviet Premier 
and brutality. Chey, the symbol of aggression 


In 
— English, he related detalls of 
Members nt and enslavement suffered by 
Yet his ar his own family. 
did not manner was gentle, and his words 
rather 9 of revenge. They appealed 
Bast pea ee kind of settlement between 
tiation ines on the basis of peaceful nego- 
to ask za Purpose in coming, he sald, was 
the to write something in approval of 
conduct in which Vice President Nixon 
he exp, himself in Russia and Poland, and 
. hope that visits ot this kind 
the ee a some real influence for good on 
While ae People and Russian leadership. 
ian Overjoyed at the prospect of 
— vizit to the United States, he 
be an thinks the Soviet Premier ought 
not to at common courtesies and ought 
€xpresseq uPlected to ugly incidents. He 
Whatever ean hope that Polish-Americans, 
them. elr feclings, would not create 


Hig 
from — vas followed by a telephone call 
Who had come to America from 


f 
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one of the Baltic States with vivid memories 
of the brutal crushing of those tiny na- 
tions. His tone was harsh and bitter. He 
spoke resentfully of Nrxon’s performance 
and of the plan to have “that murderer” 
Khrushchey come to America. He implied 
that U.S. leaders have lost their senses in 
even talking to that man. He hinted that 
the hatred which millions in this country 
feel for Khrushchev would find ugly expres- 
sion when he comes here. 

The bitterness which all these people hold 
is understandable. But if their hope for 
ultimate redress lies in the violent removal 
of the Russian oppressors from their father- 
lands, they are on the wrong path, for in 
this kind of upheaval, the civilized world 
would be destroyed, and nobody would win. 

To be willing to talk to the Russians is 
not to surrender to them or to accept as a 
permanent condition their occupation of the 
lands we have mentioned. US. policy is 
based on the hope that gradual changes 
will come within Russia itself which can 
lead to freedom for these peoples, not that 
perfect justice for all past wrongs can ever 
be won. In this most imperfect of worlds 
there is no such thing as perfect justice. 

The elderly Polish gentleman has thought 
this matter through a little better than 
some of the others. Time and wisdom have 
given him a philosophy which tempers 
hatred and the thirst for revenge. These 
passions by themselves are poor answers in 
an age of nuclear weapons. 


John A. Burns, of Hawaii, Great States- 
man and Good Friend 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, our associa- 
tion with the Delegate from Hawaii over 
the years has been warm and pleasant, 
and it is with sadness that we bid him 
farewell. I have high hopes, however, 
that his absence from the Halls of Con- 
gress will be only temporary, and that we 
soon will welcome him back as a mem- 
ber of the legislative branch—the next 
time with a right to vote as well as to 
speak. 

While Jon Burns served in this House 
as Delegate, he could not vote. Yet no 
man did more than Jonn Burns to bring 
into reality those statehood dreams of 
Alaska and Hawaii. Had it not been for 
the energy, the dedication, the states- 
manship, and the facing of political re- 
alities by Jon Burns, it is quite likely 
that neither the people of Hawaii or 
Alaska would now have gained their de- 
served status as first-class citizens of the 
United States. That the 48 States are 
now 50 will forever stand as a tribute to 
JOHN Burns. 

As I extend my warmest wishes and 
the best of good fortune to JOHN BURNS, 
I want also to welcome with all my heart 
the first Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Hawaii, 
DANIEL Inouye. We know his great rec- 
ord of service to the United States and 
to Hawaii, and that he will continue this 
fine record in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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America’s Greatest Fishing Hole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Center Hill 
Lake, a Corps of Engineers reservoir, on 
the Cumberland. River, in the district I 
have the honor to represent, has ac- 
quired a national reputation for the 
number and size of the fish it has yielded 
to fishermen from every part of the 
country. When, en occasions, I have 
mentioned some of the experiences of 
fishermen at Center Hill Lake, my re- 
marks and fishing stories are sometimes 
suspect. As evidence of their truthful- 
ness, however, I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the article 
in This Week magazine for August 2, 
1959, entitled, America's Greatest Fish- 
ing Hole.” This article points out that 
Center Hill fishermen do not need to 
lapse into the traditional exaggerations 
of angling—the article gives the literal 
truth about fishing in Tennessee. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The article follows: 


America’s GREATEST FISHING Hote—50 Tons 
or Fis» in 30 Days—Tuat's No FISH STORY 
(By Robert G. Dundorfer) 

CENTER HILL, Tenn.—Not long ago a Ten- 
nessee doctor traveling through northern 
Wisconsin came upon a jubilant fisherman 
loaded down with a string of 2- and 3-pound 
bass. It was the sort of catch you like to 
talk about—with pictures. And yet the 
visiting physiclan was impressed not at all. 

“Doesn't seem right to break up a family 
by hooking only the babies,” he said. “Why, 
down home around Center Hill we use these 
little fellows for bait,” 

The doctor was kidding—but not much. 
He was talking about Center Hill Reservoir, 
& great sprawling Government waterway of 
23,060 acres, puckered with draws, coves, and 
rocky inlets. It is the consensus of experts 
that this is America’s greatest fishing hole. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING IN A FRESH-WATER LAKE 

As anyone who ever developed a backache 
pulling whoppers out of Center Hill knows, 
it comes by that reputation honestly. The 
deep-dredged Tennessee lake yields practi- 
cally everything. Inventory figures show 
small-mouth, large-mouth, and spotted bass, 
The crappie, bluegill, sunfish, sauger, and 
walleyes are beyond any number, not to 
mention the muskellunge, brook, brown, and 
rainbow trout from the feeder streams. 

Men, women, and children by the thou- 
sands fish the great bulge on the Caney Fork 
River with everything from flyrods to bows 
and arrows. What's more, the few hardy 
sporta who bring out deep-sea tackle have 
just cause, The supply of giant catfish, red 
horse, carp, buffalo fish, alligator gar, stur- 
geon, and paddiefish produces an occasional 
150-pounder. 

Under the circumstances, it isn't surpris- 
ing that visitors to Center Hill rarely lapse 
into the traditional exaggerations of angling. 
The literal truth is hard to improve upon, 

Despite those awesome credentials, any 
number of America’s 20 million fishermen 
haye their own favorite spots. Dozens of 
prize-winning lunkers haye come out of 
neighboring Dale Hollow Lake, the Eagle 
River country in Wisconsin, Maine's pic- 
turesque Rangeley Lakes, the White River 
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washing through the Missouri Ozarks—just 
to mention a few. 

But with authorities who know dorsal fins 
best it's Center Hill by 2 to 1. There isn't 
any doubt about it,” says Tackle Manufac- 
turer Billy Burns, dubbed America's best 
fisherman by several outdoor magazines. 
“Center Hill offers more big buster fish of 
different kinds than any lake in the country.” 

Bill Padgett, of Paris, Ky.; Shorty Groom, 
of Nashville; James Long, of Cincinnati; Bob 
Dykes, of suburban Chicago; and countless 
others echo that testimonial. Why shouldn't 
they? What other lake has yielded 50 tons 
of assorted game fish during an official 30- 
day audit? 

ALL THE LAW ALLOWS 

A skillful Carlisle, Ky., addict named Stan- 
ley Feeback recognizes the staggering poten- 
tial of Center Hill. One afternoon last year 
he started casting a feathered 4-B pork-rind 
combination toward a rocky ledge along 
shore. He hadn't spun the reel long before 
the rod quivered furiously. Up boiled an 
angry bass, husky as a fullback, spraying 
water, walking on its tail, flashing in the 
sun. Moments later Feedback scooped his 
first fish into the net. 

At dusk he returned to Hurricane Dock 
near Silver Point with 10 whopping bass, all 
the law allowed. But in spite of his enor- 
mous haul, Feeback wasn't happy. His 
grumpy irritation casts a revealing light on 
the bonanza at Center Hill. What upset him 
was the fact that his biggest fish didn't scale 
much more than 9 pounds. 

Plainly, hippy old bass, the dimensions of 
a man's da , are fairly easy to come 
by in Center Hill, Young Jim Sarvis, of Cin- 
einnatl, established a “believe it or not“ of 
some soft in June of 1957 when he took 10 
large bronzebacks in 35 minutes. And a dock 
owner, intrigued by volume, counted 621 bass 
between 7 and 11 pounds brought into his 
pier one season. 

The glandular cases aren't confined only 
to bass. Succulent, swoet-tasting crappie 
and bluegill grow to outrageous sizes— 
2, sometimes even 214 pounds. In Pine 
Creek and in the tailwaters below the hydro- 
electric dam anglers hook 6-pound rainbow 
trout without causing any public demon- 
strations, The walleyes average 8 pounds, 
topped by a magnificent 2114 pounder, an 
American record at the time. 

Catfish—well, it's like this: One misty 
morning in April, Bill Duke of Silver Point 
was hauling in his trotline, shucking cat- 
fish and bluegills off the hooks. All of a 
sudden a monstrous thrashing shook the 
line. For 30 minutes Duke and his partner 
tugged and strained before a vast flatheaded, 
whiskered fish turned in the water. Even 
Duke sald the 103-pounder was a fairly 
respectable catfish. 


The secret of all that size and plenty 18 
easily explained. The deep, cold water sim- 
ply offers an ideal combination of what fish 
need—good oxygen supplies at various 
depths, limitless quantities of plankton and 
soft, bony gizzard shad. Besides, little pol- 
lution or erosion muddies the waters at 
Center Hill. 


THE FISH DIE OF OLD AGE í 


As yet the pressure of heavy year-round 
fishing and generous daily limits haven't 
had any effect. The fish are still there wait- 
ing to be caught. Just a few wecks ago an 
experienced Center Hill angler named Bon 
Winecke, of Columbus, Ohio, hooked a 10- 
pound bass. What is the cause of all this 
plenty? It Just seems to be that the fish keep 
right on breeding at a dizzy rate. After 
studying tables of harvest. a TVA ichthyolo- 
gist remarked, “We are forced to conclude 
that most of the fish never sample an 
angler's lure, but die of old age.“ 

Not enough of them die of old age as far 
as the resident wardens are concerned. 
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While wardens in other parts of America 
get sore arms writing tickets for offenders 
who take undersized fish, the usual viola- 
tions at Center Hill show an oddly different 
picture. 

“Too many people get so excited they for- 
get how to count, or so it seems,” one young 
warden told me. “Then we have to go 
around and pick them up for exceeding the 
daily limits.” 


Progress Toward Weather Modification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the honor of acting as moderator of 
a panel of outstanding scientists and ex- 
perts who discussed “Weather Modifica- 
tion and Space Exploration” at the 46th 
annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, meeting 
here in Washington. 

I consider the information provided 
by the three speakers so important and 
timely that I would like to make sum- 
maries of their remarks more generally 
available. 

One of these papers is presented here- 
with. It summarizes the address of Dr, 
Richard W. Porter, chairman of the tech- 
nical panel of the earth satellite program 
for the International Geophysical Year. 

Dr. Porter’s summary follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

A first step toward the exploration of 
space has now been taken by mankind in 
the form of high altitude sounding rockets 
which carry his instruments well beyond the 
earth's atmosphere for brief periods of time, 
and earth satellites which can sustain in- 
strumentation packages at distances all the 
way from the upper fringes of the ionosphere 
out to many times the earth's radius. One 
of the major scientific achievements during 
the International Geophysical Year, which 
could not have been accomplished without 
the use of rockets or satellites, was the dis- 
covery of the presence of intense zones of 
radiation tn the vicinity of the earth which 
consist of rapidly moving charged particles, 
trapped in the earth’s magnetic ficld. This 
type of radiation is sometimes referred to as 
Van Allen radiation after Dr. James Van 
Allen, of the State University of Iowa, under 
whose direction the instruments carried by 
the first US. satellite were designed and 
constructed, and who first provided the cor- 
rect interpretation of the rather startling 
measurements transmitted back. Rocket and 
satellite experiments made during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year also provided ad- 
ditional data concerning the meteoric dust 
which pours into the earth’s atmosphere by 
the thousands of tons per year. They made 
possible significant refinements of our knowi- 
edge and understanding of the ionosphere 
and the fluctuations of the earth’s magnetic 
field and especially of their relationship to 
the great solar disturbances which occurred 
frequently during the International Geo- 
physical Tear, and they contributed to a 
better understanding of the Interrelation of 
all these effects with variations in the in- 
tensity of cosmic rays, best described as 
“stripped down,” “hot rod“ atomic nuclel 
that scemed to come mostly from the very 
deep reaches of space outside our galaxy. 
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A Russian satellite apparently demon- 
strated the ability of highly organized forms 
of life, such as a dog, to endure and function 
effectively for long periods of time without 
the normal acceleration of gravity. The 
rather crude space probes successfully 
launched by both the United States of Amer- 
ica and the U.S.S.R. during this period proved 
our ability to escape the earth's gravitational 
field and yielded invaluable knowledge about 
the radiation environment and the magnetic 
field at greater distances from thé earth. 

Important though these results may be. 
the rocket and satellite experiments con- 
ducted during the international geophysical 
year are only a beginning. Plans for the next 
few years will carry the work much further, 
and it is difficult to talk about the decade 
ahead without sounding like science fiction. 
It is my intention today, however, to limit 
my remarks to the existing and potential 
use of earth satellites for scientific experi- 
ments in the fields of geodesy and meteor- 
ology. 

GEODESY 

Geodesy is primarily concerned with 
measuring the size and shape of the earth 
and deducing from these parameters some 
facts about the physical structure of the 
earth. One could theoretically achieve these 
objectives by carrying out a high precision 
survey connecting selected points all over 
the earth's surface. If it could actually be 
carried out, this process would result in a 
map of the earth's surface as a many faceted 
polygon, approximating a spherical figure. 
The points of the figure, of course, would not 
be at the same level. 

The first complication of geodesy is Intro- 
duced by this word “level.” It implies the 
existence of a reference figure whose surface 
is all “at the same level,” that is, one which 
is everywhere perpendicular to the combined 
force of gravity and the centrifugal force 
arising from the earth’s rotation. Two 
prominent geodesists, Heiskenen and Menies# 
in their book “The Earth and Its Gravity 
Field,” divided the history of geodesy into 
three periods according to the shape of the 
reference figure in current use. The first 
period was the spherical era dating from 
around the third century BC. The second 
or ellipsoidal era began with Newton and 
merged finally with the third or geoidal era 
of this century. 

The geoid is defined as the equipotential 
surface of the earth's gravitational field at 
sea level. It is a somewhat wavy or bumpy 
surface that approximates a mean ellipsoid, 
the deviation from it being not more than 
50 meters upward or downward. For con- 
venience, the location of the geoid is spec- 
ified by its height above or below the ellip- 
soid as a function of spherical coordinates. 
Although the geold is simple in concept, and 
although you can actually see it at the sa- 
shore, it is quite another matter to tell its 
actual location with respect to the ellipsoid, 
or any other standard coordinate system in 
midocean where there are no triangulation 
points, or to trace its position under the sur- 
face of continents. 

Among the principal problems of geodesy 
to which the use of earth satellites can con- 
tribute are the following: 

1. The tying together of widely separated 
geodctic datums. 

2. Fixing of the various datums with re- 
spect to the gravitational center of the earth. 

3. Determination of the shape and size of 
the earth. 

4. Determination of the gravity ficld of 
the earth both broadly and in detall. 

Perhape the most straightforward way in 
which satellites may be used is as a moving 
triangulation point whose coordinates with 
respect to each separate geodetic datum may 
be observed more or less simultaneously. 
It should be noted perhaps that high alti- 
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tude rockets can also be used for this pur- 
pose, and also have a slight advantage in that 
they do not move so rapidly, with respect to 
the earth's surface. However, a single satel- 
Ute may be used for many repeated observa- 
tions, thus improving the precision of the 
Observations to any desired extent, whereas 
the rocket can be used at best for only a 
small number of observations. A satellite 
Can be observed and photographed against a 
star background during twilight periods, as 
Was done during the IGY, or it can carry a 
Suitably instrumented fiashing light, as had 
suggested by a number of people, which 
Will aid in identifying corresponding ob- 
servations and have the obvious additional 
advantage that it can be observed at any 
time during the night. The addition of some 
Sort of radar ranging system would, 
Of course, greatly strengthen the fixing of 
the three dimensional position of a satellite 
by methods which essentially amount to 
trulateration. 


By an extension of these methods it should 
possible to determine the displacement 
Of the geoid from the reference ellipsoid 
at any desired spot on the earth's surface. 
could be accomplished, at least theo- 
Tetically, by determining the space coor- 
dinates of a ground station by precise ob- 
Servations, or back sights, of a satellite whose 
Position is precisely known in a coordinate 
System defined by a minimum of three stand- 
ard stations. If the field station is also 
Connected by a geodetic net and precise 
to the same three standard stations, 
then its known geodetic coordinates can be 
compared with its space coordinates to yield 
the desired transformation from the ellip- 
sold to the geoid. This procedure will, of 
demand observations of the highest 
Possible accuracy inasmuch as the geoid 
t is only a few tens of meters at most. 
One of the most effective ways in which 
an earth satellite can be used in geodesy 
is by careful observation of the perturba- 
tions of its orbit. If the effect of the earth’s 
can be eliminated, either by 
šelecting an orbit far enough away from the 
to make the effects negligible or by 
applying appropriate corrections, and the 
Gravitation influences of the sun, moon, and 
2 planets are either corrected for or 
dund to be negligible, it is possible to de- 
A exact mathematical relationships be- 
Ween the motion of the satellite and the 
's gravitational field expressed in spher- 
ical harmonics. Thus by careful measure- 
Ments of a satellite orbit, it is possible to 
a e the deviation of the geold from 
Sphere. This procedure has actually been 
out using the tiny Vanguard test 
here known as 1958 Beta or Vanguard I. 
© of the startling results of this analysis 
the discovery of a third zona) harmonic 
earth's gravitational field having an 
Amplitude on the order of .0047 em secs. 
gravity varintion implies some 15 
mesters of undulation in the geoid, or mean 
level shape of the earth, in the form 
M * 15-meter rise at the North Pole, 15 
Pol Of additional fattening at the South 
e und finttening on the order of 7½ 
Palen in the middle latitudes of the North- 
bia Hemisphere balanced by an equivalent 
SoS in the middie latitudes of the 
Uthern Hemisphere. Thus the shape has 
Wha referred to in the newspapers as some- 
t resembling that of a pear. 
bonis finding is in conflict with the basic 
geodesy of Helskenen and 
Mattes which assumes that the earth’s grav- 
a finid field closely approximates that of 
such in equilibrium and the deviation from 
em jae ellipsoid may not exceed 0030 
dag 8 Over an area 1,000 kilometers on a 
F 
square megameter. According 
. 8 Beta, however, each of the polar areas 
& deviation of about 120 milligals per 
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square megameter and each of the equatorial 
belts deviate more than twice as great. 
Hence there must be a very substantial force 
acting on the surface of the earth which 
would create stresses down to the core of the 
earth, which implies that the core is solid 
rather than liquid, or alternatively requires 
the assumption of stresses in the crust and 
mantel beyond the mechanical strength this 
material is usually assumed to have. Another 
alternative explanation might be large-scale 
convection currents in the interior of the 
earth. In any case, I think you will agree 
that the geodetic value of this minimum 
satellite has been very great indeed. 


METEOROLOGY 


Meteorology is one of the more important 
branches of applied science. It involves the 
application of knowledge and understanding 
of the fluid dynamics, thermodynamics and 
chemistry of the earth’s atmosphere to the 
prediction and eyentual control of weather 
and the climate. The end result to most of 
us is, of course, weather analysis and fore- 
casting. But progress in the accuracy, de- 
pendability and span of forecasts will de- 
pend on our ability to extend our knowledge 
and understanding of all of the processes 
which go on in the atmosphere. This will re- 
quire scientific work of the most basic kind. 

It might be well to remember that mete- 
orological observations were first plotted on 
a map for the purpose of obtaining a synop- 
tic picture of weather events only a little 
more than a century ago. These first 
weather charts covered an area of only a 
few thousand square miles. Although the 
charts were gradually expanded to cover 
many land areas and oceanic shipping routes, 
they still cover only a small portion of the 
earth’s surface and until recently falled to 
depict what was happening above the surface 
except as it could be deduced from clouds 
and precipitation. The introduction of bal- 
loon-borne, radiosonde equipment has ex- 
tended the upward reach of the meteorolo- 
gist: however this marked upward thrust has 
not been accompanied by a similar expan- 
sion laterally into the vast island-free ocean- 
ic areas, except along principal airplane and 
shipping routes. Thus even today somewhat 
less than one-fifth of the total atmospheric 
mass Is adequately probed by conventional 
meterological sounding techniques, so that 
large storms can reside undetected for days 
in oceanic areas, deserts, or polar regions, 

With a proper distribution of meteorologi- 
cal satellites orbiting about the earth and 
looking downward at the cloud pattern, it 
should be possible to keep track of each major 
storm on earth, to note the birth of new 
storms, and the death. of old ones. Further- 
more, such cloud observations from satellites 
will be valuable in meteorological research 
after they have fulfilled their immediate 
function in forecasting. For example, they 
can be used to establish a truly global cloud 
census for the first time, and to prepare aver- 
age charts of world cloud cover for studying 
long-time variations in amount and distribu- 
tion. No less important will be the contribu- 
tion of earth satellites to basic knowledge of 
atmospheric physics, for example, through 
the measurement of global distribution of 
net radiant energy absorbed and emitted by 
the earth-atmosphere system. The effects 
we know as weather result from winds that 
are attempting to equalize the nonuniform 
distribution of energy received from the sun 
or radiated back into space. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, to keep an accurate ac- 
count of the global distribution of this basic 
radiant energy which drives the atmospheric 
heat engine. As our understanding of the 
way this engine operates is improved it may 
be possible to formulate a new system of 
long-range fi based on the avall- 
ability of such information. For example, it 
is known that Poleward transport of excess 
energy from the Tropics can vary consider- 
ably, When meridianal energy flow persists 
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it gives rise to prolonged spells of the same 
general weather type, such as fair weather, 
drought, floods, or storms, depending on the 
location of the stalled weather pattern with 
respect to a particular geographical region. 
Thus radiation balance measurements from 
a satellite, by enabling meteorologists to note 
the space and time variations in energy stor- 
age and transport, will provide an opportu- 
nity for a new quantitative approach to ex- 
tended weather prediction. 

Other types of satellite measurements of 
immediate importance in meteorology will 
include: 

(a) Radiation measurements in the infra- 
red spectral window in the vicinity of 8 to 11 
microns (water vapor) to yield surface tem- 
perature and extent of nocturnal clouds. 

(b) Measurements of water vapor emission 
in the 6 to 7 micron region to yield tempera- 
ture of upper levels of the troposphere, 

(c) Frequency of lightning discharges at 
various portions of the earth’s surface. 

(d) Radar measurements of precipitation, 
atmospheric turbidity, and the like, and 

(e) Observation of unusual solar radia- 
tions, energetic particles, or meteoric dust 
from space which may be correlated with 
unusual weather behavior. 

The very elementary meteorological satel- 
lites were included in our plans for the US. 
IGY satellite program. The first of these, 
actually launched on February 17, 1959, con- 
tained two infrared sensitive photocells look- 
ing out from opposite sides of the satellite at 
an angle of 45° with spin axis. The 
primary objective of this experiment was to 
record the distribution of cloud cover over 
the daylight portion of the sphere's orbit. It 
was expected that the spinning motion of 
the satellite would enable the field of view 
of each photocell to scan a narrow path from 
horizon to horizon on the earth below. As 
the satellite progressed in its orbit these 
paths were expected to be traced side by side 
in such a way that during one complete or- 
bit the two photocells together would view a 
belt from 1,600 to 100 miles wide on the 
surface of the earth below. The output of 
the photocells was stored on magnetic tape 
in the satellite for a period equivalent to 
one complete orbit and telemetered in com- 
pressed form as the satellite passed over an 
interrogation station. A special device was 
constructed to translate this telemetered 
information into continuous strips of film 
which could be fitted together in the manner 
of an aerial photograph. Unfortunately, as 
a result of unanticipated dynamic effects 
associated with the separation of the satel- 
lite from the third stage booster rocket, the 
satellite acquired a motion drastically differ- 
ent from that expected. Thus, although the 
satellite went into the orbit successfully and 
telemetered data were recovered, it is now 
extremely difficult to derive meaningful 
cloud pictures from the recorded signais. 
Work is still progressing on this data reduc- 
tion but it is not certain at present whether 
satisfactory results can be achieved. 

The second IGY meteorological satellite is 
intended to measure the three significant 
components of radiant energy seen by the 
satellite, namely, the total radiation received 
from the sun, the radiation reflected from 
clouds and the earth's surface, and the 
energy which has been absorbed and rera- 
diated as longwave length thermal energy 
from the earth and its atmosphere. These 
measurements are made by recording the 
temperatures of four small spheres placed 
at the ends of the four satellite antennas. 
Different coatings and radiation shields 
make it possible to determine the three com- 
ponents of radiant energy from these four 
temperature measurements with 1° of 
redundancy. This satellite should be 
launched by the NASA in the very near fu- 
ture. We hope for its success. 

A third and post-IGY meteorological satel- 
lite known as Tiros will carry two television 
cameras and several infrared sensors in one 
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package. One of the cameras will cover a 
path of about 800 miles wide and several 
thousand miles long with a ground resolu- 
tion of approximately 2.5 miles. Another 
camera with a smaller field of view will si- 
muttaneously photograph the centers of the 
larger photographs with a higher degree of 
resolution. The infrared sensors are designed 
to measure the infrared radiation from the 
earth, the total albedo of the earth, water 
vapor emission in the 6.3 micron belt, and 
temperature at the earth's surface or at the 
top of dense clouds by measurements in the 
water-vapor spectrum “window.” 

The ultimate meteorological satellite sys- 
tem might include as many as six polar satel- 
lites in circular orbits 4,000 miles high and 
oriented 60" apart, These satellites would 
be synchronized in such a way that three 
of them would be moving northward at 
the same time that the other three were 
moving southward on the opposite side of 
the earth. With such a system, no important 
cloud cover may remain unobserved for more 
than about 1 hour. In order to obtain more 
details of fine structure for identification of 
smalier weather systems, such as fronts, 
squall lines, thunderstorms or even winds (by 
tracking the motion of identifiable cloud ele- 
ments), it might also be desirable to add 
one or more low- flying satellites at say 600 
miles altitude in an equatorial orbit. One 
such satellite could observe the earth's sur- 
face along a belt 30° to 45° in width centered 
around the equator. 

These are but a few examples of the new 
horizons in meteorology and in meteorologi- 
cal research which will be opened up by the 
availability of satellite data. The great flow 
of data which will pour forth from even a 
small number of satellites will pose many 
additional problems in communication, data 
reduction and interpretation, which have not 
yet received adequate attention, However, it 
is expected that the satellites themselves will 
contribute to the overcoming of our limita- 
tions in communication capability and the 
advent of high speed electronic digital com- 
puters are making possible the reduction of 
data in quantities and at speeds heretofore 
undreamed of. y 

CONCLUSION 


It might well be asked why space vehicles 
should be used to study the Earth; one 
might expect perhaps that space research 
would more probably be directed toward the 
planets or the stars. However, at the pres- 
ent state of our technology it seems to be 
easier for us to send our instruments far out 
into space than it Is to penetrate deep into 
the crust of the Earth. Therefore, if we 
want to learn more about the inside of the 
Earth, paradoxically, we must send our in- 
struments out In a satellite in order to gain 
the synoptic information about the Earth's 
gravitational field from which we can de- 
duce what we would like to know about the 
interior of the Earth. Furthermore it is 
apparent that the disturbances of the 
Earth's atmosphere which we call weather 
are caused by external effects, primarily the 
radiant energy from the Sun. What better 
means could we find for measuring these 
external effects on a synoptic basis than the 
Earth satellite? In fact, as we look more 
closely, it appears that most of the ques- 
tions posed by space science affect the Earth 
and its inhabitants in an important way. 
A few such questions are: How old is the 


How did life come into being? I think you 
will agree that scientific explorations into 
like those into the nucleus of the 
atom are not only of interest or concern to 
a few scientists, 

but rath 
Ea because they can so profoundly affect 
our lives and our thinking. 
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The Specific Issue at Stake in the Sulli- 
van Amendment—Comment on Wash- 
ington Post Editorial on Food Stamp 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post carried an editorial 
today under the heading Surpluses for 
the Hungry” discussing the food stamp 
amendment which I submitted here last 
Thursday to the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, known as 
Public Law 480, governing the disposal 
of surplus food here and overseas. 
While endorsing generally the idea of 
getting more of our huge surplus of farm 
produce to the needy in our own coun- 
try, the Post raises some questions about 
my amendment which I am glad to try 
to answer, and which I think should be 
answered. 

Otherwise, in view of the prestige of 
the Washington Post and its reputation 
for fairness, accuracy, and humanita- 
rianism, many of the Members of the 
Congress who voted for my food stamp 
amendment last week may begin to won- 
der whether it was they rather than the 
editorial writer of the Post who misun- 
derstood what it was we were voting for. 
COMMITTEE REPORT COVERED ALL CRITICISMS 


All of the reservations about the bill 
made in the editorial, particularly those 
quoting opponents on the Republican 
side, were, I thought, fully answered in 
the debate which preceded passage of 
the bill, as well as having been answered 
thoroughly, I thought, in the report of 
the House Committee on Agriculture on 
H.R. 1359, the bill which I added to the 
surplus disposal bill as an amendment. 
The committee views are stated in House 
Report $07. 

Taking the statements in the edito- 
rial one by one in order, however, might 
be a good way to set the record straight. 
The editorial starts out as follows: 

SURPLUSES FoR THE HUNGRY 

It is easy to see why the House added to 
the surplus disposal bill the amendment by 
Congresswoman SULLIVAN authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set up a food- 
stamp plan for distribution of surplus com- 
moditles to needy families in this country. 
There is a strong sentiment in Congress be- 
hind the use of crops that bulge Govern- 
ment warehouses to help friends abroad. 
Along with this goes a general feeling that 
surplus food should also be going into 
empty stomachs in this country. So the 
House yoted by a large majority to let the 
Secretary of Agriculture distribute such 
food, preferably through commercial chan- 
nels, along with stamps that would entitle 
needy persons to obtain the food, up to the 
value of a billion dollars & year. 

We think the general principle on which 
the House acted is unquestionably sound. 
So long as there are hungry people in the 
United States, surplus food held by the 
Goyernment ought to be used to relieve 
them. It would be strange, indeed, to sub- 
sidize the shipment of unneeded farm crops 
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abroad to relieve hunger and deny similar 
relief to American people. But that is not 
the specific issue at stake in the Sullivan 
amendment, 

FOREIGN DONATIONS OF FOOD FAR EXCEED 

DOMESTIC 

Mr. Speaker, I interrupt the editorial 
at that point to say that it is exactly 
that fact which is and was a specific 
issue at stake in the Sullivan amend- 
ment. We have spent over $5 billion 
since 1954 in gifts and “sales” of food 
to nations overseas whereas in the same 
5-year period the total of all domestic 
donations of food—including the school 
lunch program and food given to State 
institutions, and so forth, as well as the 
total value of all food given to needy 
persons—has come to less than one- 
tenth of the value of the food given 
away or “sold” abroad. 

I place the words “sales” and “sold” 
in quotation marks because, as we all 
know, foreign “sales” under title I of 
Public Law 480 are sales for foreign cur- 
reney which is then given or lent back 
to the country buying“ the food. 

To be scrupulously fair about dona- 
tions as opposed to “sales,” the record 
shows that the Federal Government 
spent $1,232,419,000 on outright dona- 
tions of food to the peoples of other coun- 
tries under title NI of Public Law 480 in 
the 5-year period, and an additional 
$546,130,000 under title I—famine and 
similar emergency relief—and in the 
process we spent $100 million on ocean 
freight charges alone, This was to help 
feed the needy of other countries—a very 
worthwhile cause. But in that same pe- 
riod, of 5 years, we have given away only 
about $400 million worth of food to all 
recipients in this country—and the pre- 
ponderant share of that went to the 
school lunch program, 

In the 1958 fiscal year, $272 million 
worth of food was given to needy persons 
overseas, and $75 million was given to 
needy persons in this country, outside of 
the school lunch program. They re- 
ceived $76 million worth of surplus food. 
State institutions received another $33 
million. Obviously, therefore, we have 
not done, and are not doing, enough to 
help our own needy, compared to what 
we are doing for those of other coun- 
tries. The record shows it. This, there- 
fore, was very definitely one of the spe- 
cific issues at stake in the Sullivan 
amendment and one of the reasons why 
232 Members of the House voted for it. 

Now, to continue with the Washington 
Post editorial, Mr. Speaker, it said: 

Representative Lamp pointed out that 20 
Miilion school children and needy persons, 
in this country, are already benefiting from 
Federal surplus food. The Government 
packages food and ships it to the States free 
of charge, leaving the distribution to local 
agencies, According to Congresswoman 
May, the Sullivan amendment would do 
nothing more than relieve the States of the 
expense of distributing these surplus foods. 
REACHING THE NEEDY ON PUDLIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Speaker, to say that we do not need 
any expansion of the surplus food dis- 
tribution program in this country be- 
cause 20 million school children and 
needy persons are receiving some of the 
food now is to lump more than 14 million 
school children into the category of 
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“needy.” This figure includes all the 
children now participating in the Federal 
school lunch program. Many of them 
are indeed from needy families. As the 
Washington Post’s own Eve Edstrom 
Pointed out in her series of articles on 
hungry children in the District of Co- 
lumbia, a school lunch would be the only 
hot and nourishing food some children 
would get. But most school children 
Participating in the school lunch pro- 
gram in the Washington area or in any 
other area of the country are not hun- 
gry children from substandard homes. 
Furthermore, out of the 5 million or 
so needy people now receiving surplus 
food under the Department of Agricul- 
ture program now in effect, the prepond- 
erance are not people on public assist- 
ance, but are workers temporarily 
unemployed in the hard-hit distressed 
areas. They and their families need the 
help of this surplus food, that I do not 
dispute. But less than half of those re- 
ceiving food are the people on public 
assistance for whom the food stamp plan 
is most necessary, Furthermore, the 
2% million people on public assistance 
who now receive surplus food, usually 
because they live in the distressed areas, 
Make up only about one-third of the 
total of Americans on various forms of 
Public assistance. As I pointed out in 
the debate, if you are on public assist- 
ance, you can be just as hungry in a city 
which has low unemployment as in one 
Which has unemployment of a high 
enough level to justify the expenditure 
of large amounts of local funds for 
Surplus food distribution. 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTION COSTLY AND INEFFICIENT 


The food stamp plan would not only 
Save these huge and burdensome local 
costs—so high as to prevent about two- 
thirds of the Nation’s counties from par- 
ticipating—but would also allow for a 
More orderly method of distributing the 
food through the stores, rather than on 
a once-a-month basis at some central 
depot. And the Federal Government, in 
utilizing the regular stores in this plan, 
could save many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in packaging and processing 
and storing the commodities and shut- 
tling these surplus foods around the 
country. 

Primarily, however, we ‘would get 
away from this grim spectacle of poor 
old people once a month being called to 
line up at a central depot for a great 
big package of dried and powdered 
food items for them to lug home how- 
ever they can. A food stamp plan op- 
erating through the stores would per- 
mit them to obtain food items as 
needed, weekly or oftener, and in fresh 
rather than powdered form. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post edi- 
torial then adds: 

One other factor has been emphasized by 
Secretary Benson. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, he says, is not a giant super- 
Market. More than 85 percent of its sur- 
Pluses consist of corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
Peanuts, and tobacco. Since the CCC could 
distribute only surplus crops, obviously it 
Could not provide a well-rounded diet. It is 
not clear how much actually would be gained 
by a food stamp plan to make the products 
Of a few surplus commodities available in 
commercial stores. 
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NOT JUST STORABLE BASIC COMMODITIES 


I interrupt the editorial at this point, 
Mr. Speaker, to say that here the Wash- 
ington Post has apparently completely 
misunderstood the purpose of the food 
stamp proposal and the suggested me- 
chanics of such a plan. The committee 
report on HR. 1359, House Report No. 
907, went into this whole question in 
great detail. I included relevant ex- 
cerpts from the House committee report 
as part of my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of August 20, prior to 
House passage of the bill. 

Let me acknowledge that Mr. Benson 
does not want a food stamp plan, or any 
other plan for expanding the present 
food distribution program. He has said 
he does not want it because it would in- 
volve some additional expenditures. But 
on this point quoted by the Post edito- 
rial, he cannot be-speaking of the food 
stamp plan contained in H.R, 1359 and 
agreed to by the House last week as 
part of Public Law 480. For under my 
amendment, not only storable items in 
surplus but all agricultural commodities, 
including the perishables, in periodic 
surplus and eligible for removal by use 
of section 32 funds, could be included 
in the food distribution. Right now, 
this could include, in addition to the 
cornmeal, flour, rice, and powdered milk 
now being given out, and the butter and 
cheese previously donated, such items as 
poultry, fresh—rather than powdered— 
eggs, pork products, fresh—(rather than 
powdered—milk, other dairy products, 
and any fresh vegetables in such tem- 
porary surplus as to depress the market. 
In other words, all of the items the Sec- 
retary can now legally donate to the 
school Iunch program under section 32 
or sell for foreign currencies under Pub- 
lic Law 480 could also be included in the 
food stamp plan. 

He has limited his use of section 32 
funds almost entirely to foods which 
can be used in the school lunch pro- 
gram. The farmer complains about 
this, pointing out that section 32 has 
much broader powers than that Mem- 
bers of Congress from areas now par- 
tipating in the surplus food distribution 
program also complain, pointing out that 
section 32 funds can be and should be 
used to provide a greater variety of sur- 
plus foods for the needy. Under the food 
stamp plan, the market for these ad- 
ditional items of surplus foods would be 
ready made. ‘The need is certainly 
there from the standpoint of both the 
farmer and the needy. 

Mr, Speaker, the Post editorial states 
in conclusion: 

Probably the flow of these commodities 
into consumption by needy families ought 
to be stepped up. But there are substantial 
advantages in letting the States choose their 
own means of distributing help to their 
needy citizens. From the national point of 
view the important thing is making the 
food avallable—not a particular method of 
distribution. 


In reply to that, Mr. Speaker, I might 
say that nearly all of the Senators who 
recently testified before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee on the surplus food 
disposal program in their areas made the 
point that adequate help is not getting 
to the people who need it most because 
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of the deficiencies of the present distri- 

bution program. And they nearly all 

urged a food-stamp plan be adopted. 

WASHINGTON POST DEMONSTRATED GENUINE 
CONCERN 

The Washington Post has been an 
active and effective proponent of feed- 
ing our hungry in this country out of 
the great abundance of our harvests, 
and I want to make clear that in making 
these comments on the editorial which 
appeared today I am in no sense imply- 
ing any lack of sympathy by the Post 
for the people who would benefit from 
a food stamp plan. The newspaper has 
proved its humanitarianism in many, 
many ways. 

But I know the Post likes to present 
its case accurately, and in this instance 
I think it made a mistake in taking as 
its text for the editorial the casual and 
inaccurate statements of a Secretary of 
Agriculture who sees in this surplus food 
only a big storage and budgetary head- 
ache, not the blessing it could be in meet- 
ing poverty and want in our midst. His 
objections to the food-stamp plan were 
fully reported to the House Agriculture 
Committee. All of these issues were 
brought up in the hearings. 

The report of the House committee 
fully explains why the Secretary's objec- 
tions were rejected. I recommend to 
anyone interested in knowing both the 
good and bad things about the present 
distribution program and the good and 
bad of the proposed food stamp plan 
that he read the report of the House 
Agriculture Committee on HR. 1359, 
House Report No. 907. 

There is one big fault with the food- 
stamp bill as reported by the committee 
and as included as an amendment to 
Public Law 480. It is that it merely 
provides discretionary authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to initiate such 
a program. As I introduced the bill, it 
would have directed and required him to 
institute it. 


Agriculture: The GOP’s Most Expensive 
Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, for 6 
years, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has been saying that lower farm 
prices will discourage production of 
crops, eliminate inefficient farmers and 
leave the rest with a larger share of 
farm income, to the benefit of farmer 
and consumer alike, 


Because I have come to the conclusion 
that some more realistic programs must 
be sought if we are to deal with the farm 
problem I am introducing today a reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the 
reduction of Federal expenditures and 
calling on President Eisenhower to de- 
velop sound proposals for reducing sub- 
sidies to big business and big farmers by 
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25 percent and applying the resulting 
savings to reduction of the Federal in- 
come taxes. 

One of the leading spokesmen for 
the Eisenhower administration, Senator 
CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey, in a re- 
cent speech to a group of Republican 
women, urged reform of the Nation’s 
farm program which he termed fantas- 
tic.” According to the New York Times 
he asked: 

How much longer will the American peo- 
ple tolerate a net expenditure of $4,500 mil- 
lion a year for an unfair and self-defeating 
farm program which constitutes a major ob- 
stacle to a balanced budget? 


And, he added: 

Only a quarter of American farmers bene- 
fit from this . The average Ameri- 
can family is beginning to realize, too, that 
it is hurt as a consumer of foodstuffs by 
our high price-support program, 


Recently the distinguished Prof. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter of Harvard University, 
in a letter to the New York Times, sug- 
gested that we stop paying subsidies for 
farm products and use the savings to re- 
duce taxes. He made the valid point 
that we are paying to subsidize the over- 
production of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, 
and tobacco. The Government then 
takes the surpluses off the hands of the 
producers and stores them at a cost of 
about a billion dollars a year. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of Professor Slichter's letter as well 
as some information compiled by the 
Democratic Digest of August 1959, which 
shows how the Republican farm pro- 
gram has failed, and how it has become 
the Republican's most expensive failure: 
To Curtar Farm SURPLUSES—- ENDING SUB- 

sms Wrru Economies Usrp To Cur Taxes 

PROPOSED 
To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Five of the most overproduced commodities 
in the United States are wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, and tobacco. And yet we persist in pay- 
ing large subsidies to keep up the overpro- 
duction of these goods. 

The Government takes the surpluses off 
the hands of the producers and stores them 
at enormous expense—at the cost of about a 
billion dollars a year. So large are the accu- 
mulated surpluses that the problem of find- 
ing physical facilities in which to store them 
has become acute. And yet the payment of 
the huge subsidies to induce still more pro- 
duction of the overproduced commodities 
still goes on. 

What should be done: It is obvious that 
the United States is losing an important op- 
portunity to raise its standard of consump- 
tion. The amount of labor and capital now 
devoted to finance the production of sur- 
plustes could be devoted to Increasing the 
supplies of goods that are scarce and that 
People would consume in larger quantities if 
the goods were produced and were available 
for consumption. How can this diversion of 
resources from producing unwanted wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco be brought 
about? 

A simple way to accomplish the shift would 
be for the Government simply to stop paying 
subsidies and to use the money thus saved 
to cut taxes. Consumers would then decide 
how the released production power would be 
used because tax cuts would enable them to 


step up promptly the bu of a vast vari 
of goods. iia 8 
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The additional demand by consumers 
would pull workers and capital out of the 
wheat, cotton growing, corn, rice and tobacco 
industries into more productive uses. In or- 
der to mitigate the problems of transition 
it would probably be desirable to eliminate 
the subsidies by gradual steps over a period 
of about 4 years. In order to provide new 
sources of demand to pull resources out of 
the excessively expanded industries, the tax 
cuts should be timed to coincide or slightly 
precede the subsidy cuts. 

But though tax cuts could provide alter- 
native demand for that now supplied by sub- 
sidies, the Government would not need to use 
all of the savings from the termination of 
subsidies in this way. The country has enor- 
mous public needs. It needs more schools, 
low-cost housing, better roads, flood control, 
pollution control, more hospitals, more recre- 
ation areas with roads to them, its cities need 
much replanning and rebuilding. 

Hence, the Government would be wise to 
divide the savings from terminating subsi- 
dies into two parts—one part going to indi- 
viduals in the form of tax reductions, the 
other part going to the public in the many 
forms of public works that the country badly 
needs but cannot now afford. 

SUMNER H. SLICHTER, 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., August 10, 1959. 


AGRICULTURE: THe GOP's Most EXPENSIVE 
FAILURE—HOW THE REPUBLICAN FARM PRO- 
GRAM Has FAILED 
WHAT THEY PROMISED ON FARM INCOME 


“The Republican Party will create condi- 
tions providing for farm prosperity and sta- 
hility.” (GOP platform, 1952.) 

"I am for programs to put a firm founda- 
tion under farm prosperity and to strengthen 
the family farm as the mainstay of our agri- 
cultural production * * *." (Eisenhower, 
Columbia, S.C., Sept. 30, 1952.) 

“The Republican Party is pledged to work 
for improved farm prices and farm income.“ 
(GOP platform, 1956.) 


WHAT THEY PROMISED TO FARM INCOME 


1942 1958 | Percent 
(mil- (mil [increase 

lions) | Hons) | ar dw- 

crease 
Gross farm income . 016 ($38, 000 +26 
Farm esponaca_.....-.....-..| 220) | 24,900] +100 
Total net farm income 15,337 | 13,000 | —15 5 


NB—The $13.1 billion farm income in 
1958 was $2.3 billion above 1957, 61 billion 
over 1956, and $1.6 billion above 1955, In the 
last 4 Benson years (1955-58), farmers’ net 
income has averaged $11.9 billion, compared 
to the 614.15 billion average in President Tru- 
man's last 4 years—a decline of 19 percent. 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON FAMILY FARMS: 

“We will seek that improvement-boldly, in 
Ways that protect the family farm.” 
Platform, 1956.) 


(GOP 


Commodity 


Source: CCC Commodity Stabilization Service. 


Amount (thousands) 


August 26 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO FAMILY FARMS 


Farms under the pIπ.] 5. 
Farm population. 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON PRODUCTION 


“Farmers increase production of a com- 
modity when the demand for it is strong 
and just as logically they reduce the output 
when prices soften.” (Ezra Taft Benson, 
Hearings, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
March 5, 1954.) 

“Does & lowered price reduce production? 
The answer ts Tes.“ (Benson, Hearings, 
Senate Agriculture Committee, February 17, 
1955.) 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO PRODUCTION 
Farm output (1947-49100) : 


Source: Farm Output Index, Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON SURPLUSES 


“This program [the soll bank] is a sound 
ald to removing the burdens of surpluses 
which Democratic programs placed on farm- 
ers. It is now moving into full opera- 
tion” (GOP platform, 1956). 

“What this administration has proposed 
is a direct and effective attack on the sur- 
pluses themselves * +*+" (Benson, Chicago, 
March 6, 1956). 

“Our major agricultural problem is now 
surpluses * * * we can lick this problem if 
we have the sound program the President 
has proposed” (Benson, Tucson, Ariz., April 
4, 1956). 

“We have passed the peak of our surplus 
accumulations * * [Benson, Fifth An- 
nual Republican Women's Conference, April 
2. 1957). 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO SURPLUSES 


The yalue of the inventory of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has increased 5 
times between January 1, 1953 and January 
1. 1959—from $1,053,429,000 to $5,448,400,000. 
It is estimated that 1960 will show another 
increase of about $3.6 billion (figures from 
CCC monthly reports). 

“= e * + there is no positive assurance that 
he |the farmer] will produce substantially 
less if price supports are sharply reduced” 
(Senator AIKEN, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
13, 1959). 

Amounts as well as values of surplus com- 
modities have increased alarmingly, in spite 
of Mr. Benson's claims: 


1959 


The total cost of administering the price 
support program ealone—the total CCC in- 
terest, administration, and other general 
costs—has increased from 634.6 million in 
fiscal 1952 to a staggering $364.9 million in 
fiscal 1958 (figures from Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearings, Feb. 16, 1959, p. 40). 

“He [Benson] has not solved the problem 
ot the surplus * * * The surpluses are get- 
ting larger despite decline in farm popu- 
lation and the decline in the number of farms 
under the piow (Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Sept. 9, 1958). y 

"He chose the device of reducing the sup- 
Port price—the percentage of parity on which 
the loan is based. The Idea was that it would 
discourage production and encourage con- 
sumption. It did neither * * * It did not 
discourage production because most farm- 
ers had no alternative but to keep on pro- 
ducing—in greater volume, if possible, be- 
Cause they got less return per bushel or per 

e. The problem became, if anything, 
Worse * * et (New York Times, Aug. 24, 
1958). 

“Crop production in 1958 reached an all- 
tme high—11 percent larger than the previ- 
dus record" (Crop Production, 1958 An- 
nual Summary, USDA). 

WHAT THEY PROMISED ON INCREASING USE OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 

“To me, the answer to this problem sug- 

gests itself in letters of fire a mile high: 

nate as rapidly as practicable ineffective 
Controls and use price supports at levels 
that will preserve and bud markets.“ (Ben- 
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son, Senate Agriculture Committee, Feb. 16, 
1959.) 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO INCREASING USE OF 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Civilian per capita food consumption (1947 


49-110) : 
1981 44c4c4„44c„%%6ẽ 98 
22827 te enc ercakaweoe 100 
1958.—— bee A ed Sapte Salad aes ai shop ny 101 


Source: National Food Situation, July 1958. 


WHAT THEY PROMISED ON CUTTING COSTS 

We have streamlined the operations of the 
Department of Agriculture—have cut away 
much costly deadwood and ineificilency— 
through a major reorganization. (Benson, 
Boston, Nov. 20, 1953.) 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO CUTTING COSTS 


The number of employees at USDA has 
been increased from 67,406 as of December 
31. 1952, to 85,543 as of January 1, 1959— 
an increase of 26.9 percent. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son seems destined to go down in history as 
the spendingest Secretary in the Depart- 
ment's history. 

“A Library of Congress study shows that 
Agriculture Department appropriations from 
1862 to 1931 totaled 62.4 billion. From 1932 
to 1953 expenditures were 625.2 billion. 
Since Benson took over in 1953 net budget 
expenditures have reached $31 billion. 

“In other words, the present Secretary has 
spent more than all his predecessors com- 
bined.” (Washington Post and Times Her- 


ald, June 1, 1959.) x 


THE SQUEEZE IS ON FOR THE FARMER 


Cost of farm neccssilies in bushels-and pounds 
„FFF A ⁵⁰—¼t- G E S eee ES A 


Cost in busholt of | Cost in bushels of Coat in pete of 
corn 


Item 
1952 1952 
peen EE SRAN 
zas A 2071.7 | 4.451, j H28 
= 77 3 1,109, 13. 3 — i. 
— 1,000.0] 1 ‘ 7 . 
Feo * 68 5 
N k SIRT] 1,164 i 43.7 .0 
4 wns ö 7 ‘ 4 5 5 
52,3 z š y 44 
K Se — — — eee ee 


wheat colton 


Source: Crops and Markets, 195%, USDA; Agricultural Prices, Lily 1959. 


hie farmer cannot indefinitely accept 
Sher cost and lower income at the same 
tme.” (Representative Prev MARSHALL, CON- 
CRESSIONAL Recor, May 18, 1959). 


THE SQUEEZE 19 ON FOR THE CONSUMER 


“Consumer prices in U.S. cities rose 0.2 
Percent between March and April 1959, ac- 

Tding to the U.S. Department of Labor's 
fee of Labor Statistics. Prices were 
eee for transportation, medical care, rec- 
oscar und personal care, due largely to ad- 
* Aces in service rates. Commodity prices 
ater unchanged on the average, despite u 
Ant decline in food prices.” (Consumer 

ice Index for April 1959.) in short, food 
one has kept the Consumer Price Index 
dom leaping from penk to peak during this 
fan If food is lifted out of a city family’s 
7 Pnad basket, the stability disappears.” 
19305" Porter, Washingtoh Star, Apr. 29, 
. the fact that some surpluses are 
aS there holds retail prices for foods as low 
c ey are today.” (Senator Groncr AIKEN, 


ah 
1 


ONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 13. 1959.) 
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“Retail food costs have risen 20 percent In 
the Inst 10 years, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee reported Monday, but the prices re- 
ceived by formers have fallen 8 percent.“ 
(Associated Press, the Denver Post, June 1, 
1959.) z 


Anti-Communist Confederation of Polish 
Freedom Fighters Voice Cpposition to 
Kbrushchev’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include two open letters directed 
to President Eisenhower by Mr. Jozef 
Mlot-Mroz, president of the Anti-Com- 
munist Confederation of Polish Freedom 
Fighters in the United States of America, 
18 Boardman Street, Salem, Mass., in 
opposition to the Khrushchev visit: 


> 
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OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


AuGUsST 2, 1959, 

Dran Mu. PrespeNT: The bondage of the 
enslaved nations of central Europe is one 
of the reasons causing the international con- 
flict and the real reason for failure of bring- 
ing about world peace. As long as the en- 
slaved people will be forbidden to decide 
about their own fate, so long will last the 
great war tension in the world. Such was 
the opinion of the world and that of you Mr. 
President, just a few months ago. 

Your statements on behalf of the enslaved 
Nations at different times, especially your 
proclamation of the Week of the Captive 
Nations was an assurance that the miracle of 
Obtaining freedom for these nations among 
which is found Poland must and should come 
from the West. 

Unfortunately the news, radio, and televi- 
sion announcers for the past few days re- 
mark about the cordial invitation extended to 
Khrushchev to visit the United States. This 
invitation breaks up the hope of the Polish 
as well as other nations enslaved behind the 
Tron Curtain: 

Just at the moment when the Polish peo- 
ple are preparing to celebrate the 20th anni- 
versary of losing their freedom, when Khru- 
shchev wishes to succeed in breaking up this 
feeling of hope, the eyes of Poland are turned 
at the United States of America with the hope 
that it will become their defender. To con- 
firm this we see no better picture than the 
hearty welcome of Vice President Nixon in 
Poland. 

That is why the visit of Mr. Khrushchev in 
the United States of America will be a vivid 
expression of breaking up the hopes of the 
people ns well as the nail added to the coffin 
of Poland. The hearty handshake with the 
murderer Ehrushchey, the smiles of both 
leaders will naturally break up the spirit and 
morale of the people of central Europe and 
certainly will rule out any American doing 
in obtaining their peace and freedom. 

Therefore as the president of Anti-Com- 
munist Confederation of Polish Freedom 
Fighters in United States of America. I 
permit myself on behalf of the organiza- 
tion to ask you Mr. President not to invite 
Mr. Khriishchey to the United States of 
America. 


We, the people of Poland, found in all 
parts of the world, betrayed Yalta, be- 
grudged a native land, loyal to God and 
country, beg of you: 

It is not proper and permissible to in- 
vite Mr. Khrushchev to the United States 
to break up the spirit and hope of the en- 
slaved nations, to go into partnership with 
communism, the menace of the 20th cen- 
tury, it is not permissible to join in an 
work for the coexistence of communism. ” 

It is therefore our duty to safeguard the 
enslaved nations and bring forth their day 
of freedom, we must bar the way of com- 
munism in thelr plans of possessing the en- 
tire world, embedding within them the com- 
munistic Ideas, idens which cripple and 
destroy the health of the nations. 

Only on sound principles will grow up an 
idea of freedom among the enslaved nations 
and upon such principles will there evolve 
a stable world peace and once again will re- 
turn the peace and happiness for which 
American people yearn. 

These are our pleas which we send to the 
leaders of the American people. 

We, the Polish people of America do not 
wish that Mr. Khrushchev be invited to the 
United States. If necessary I will give my 
life on the altar for the love and freedom 
of Poland. 

Seven days before the arrival of Khru- 
shehev to the United States and in defense 
of freedom I will go on strike of dry starva- 
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tion and continue it until I offer my life 
for my country and freedom, 
With respect, 
Jozer MLoT-MRrOZ, 
President, Anti-Communist Confed- 
eration of Polish Freedom Fighters 
in United States. 


Aucusr 13, 1959. 


Srconp OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Dean Mn. Presiprnt: The sun of freedom 
shines the same to all countries, and we 
must understand the meaning of this motto. 
There will be no peace at home where harm 
and misfortune is brought about to our 
neighbor and friend. Therefore, your 
friendly clasp with Khrushchev, the Poles 
may well compare to the Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov pact of 1939, when symbols of commu- 
nism, nazism, and fascism embedded itself 
in the hearts of Poland. 

The President of the United States should 
consider that those who now are the enemies 
of God are also our enemies and therefore 
there should be talk or even thought of co- 
operation and unity. 

The invitation of Khrushchev to the 
United States brought about an unfavorable 
reaction in Congress. The bill of Congress- 
man Lanz, who demands public opinion on 
inviting Khrushchev here, is the voice of a 
wise and intelligent politic as well as a de- 
fender of enslaved peoples. 

President Eisenhower should be convinced 
and aware that communistic Khrushchev 
through his visit is trying to ease the tension 
and probably the carefulness of the Ameri- 
can people and in this way bulld up a 
cradle of pence and bring about an initiative 
of communistic politics. 

Through his visit Khrushchev is trying to 
lower the morale of the people as well as 
their desire of courage and firmness in op- 
position to communstic designs. 

The psychological approach for many years 
taken step by step was a success for Krush- 
chev, and the last resort an invitation to 
the commrunistic leader to visit the United 
States is the most unfortunate step in the 
career of the great fighter, leader, and politic, 
our President, Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower must remember that 
Ehrushchey is a murderer who with cold 
blood sacrified the lives of millions of inno- 
cent people just to build up communism. 
To ev a human being is nothing 
more than an animal, a machine, less valu- 
able than modern invented apparatus. 
Therefore this human being, machine, must 
be sacrificed for the victory of communistic 
ideas. 

Khrushchev admits that there is no God, 
he laughs at our feelings and belief, he 
laughs at the American slogan “We trust 
in God.” Just as Governor Harriman ad- 
mitted Khrushchev is more dangerous than 
Stalin. 

Khrushehev attempts to possess the world 
by epitaphs, The first being to force the 
West to admit the up-to-date communistic 
ideas of capture, thus to liquidate cold war. 
Second, to bring about communistic revolts 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Third, 
the gradual overcome of Western Europe 
and complete preparation to rule the whole 
world. The fourth, to break down the care- 
fulness and the morale of the American 
politics during his penetrations into the 
various countries, that is why Khrushchev so 
willingly accepts the American invitation. 

The invitation Is also a sign of our agree- 
ment to the continuation of the sufferings 
of the millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

It is wrong to believe that the Kremlin has 
changed its tactics in reference to politics 
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and that in the future it promises to live 
in accordance with the different pacts made, 
The Soviets only wish to have peace as men- 
tioned by His Eminence Cardinal Cushing, 
& peace that will give them entire possession 
of the entire world, and each word of 
Khrushchey is only an empty phrase. 
Therefore, there can be no talk of real peace, 
without freedom granted to the enslaved 
nations. s 

O Misery, to this fire of enslavement be- 
hind the Iron Curtain President Eisenhower 
inviting Khrushchev added fuel, therefore 
further comments are fruitless. 

Therefore I call to the conscience of all 
Americans: America awake, the Red Curtain 
enfolds you, and the fire of enslavement 
awaits thee, and you with your Ike dream 
only of your happiness and success and 
peace, dream only of clear skies and eternal 
fairness. Awake America, before it is too 
late. Khrushchey told you: “We will bury 
you.” This threat can hold only one moral 
for us: Wake up America—facing Communist 
danger. 

That is why President Eisenhower has no 
authority to invite and entertain Khru- 
shchev and he cannot confer with him for 
as history teaches us every such conference 
is a victory for communism and defeat for 
freedom. This was affirmed by no one else 
but Khrushchey who stated that he places 
the victory of communism above freedom 
and peace. Khrushchev has the ability and 
slyness of a fox. 

That is why in the name of the Polish 
people in this country and in all other coun- 
tries I am not begging for grace or alms but 
for that what is just and ours. Poland is an 
alpha and omega of happenings in the world. 
Help Poland America it was betrayed by you. 
It is your duty. Helping the suffering na- 
tions you defend the future and success of 
your own country. 

The kingdom of this world suffers now, 
and you wish entertain the greatest enemy 
of peace? Be ashamed America, 

As protest I feel that I must use the only 
alternative left. As I have stated in my 
first letter to the President. Seven days be- 
fore the arrival of Khrushchev I will go on 
a hunger strike and I will not break it even 
if I have to give my life on the altar as a 
sacrifice for the love of my country, 


Even though some will consider this a 
foolish idea, that will not hinder any of my 
intentions. Only this way and in the face of 
opposition and foolishness my demonstration 
is à protest of the feelings of the enslaved 
nations and the sacrifice of my life Is noth- 
ing compared to the sufferings of the mil- 
lions of murdered and being murdered in the 
Communistic regime. 

I place forth the call of all those who 
are still suffering In defense of their own 
country, for they cannot do so themselves. 
I speak on behalf of those murdered by the 
Communists, the Americans who gave their 
lives in Korea and those still allve in Com- 
munistic prisons. I belief in the justice of 
truth for which I will sacrifice everything 
even that what is the dearest wordly happi- 
ness, health and life. 

My protest in the form of a hunger strike, 
let it be a verdict for Khrushchey and 
warning to America. My death on the altar 
of sacrifice for the love of country may it 
be an awakening of the Americans who in 
luxury and success forget the sufferings of 
others especially the englaved nations among 
which is Poland. 

With respect, 
Joser Mror-Maon, 
President, Anti-Communist Confedera- 
tion of Polish Freedom Fighters in 
U.S.A, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an article 
published in the Vegetable Growers Mes- 
senger, edited by Mr. Max Chambers, 
Preston, Md, 

Mr. Chambers is one of Maryland's 
most vigorous and articulate editors. I 
commend the article to the attention of 
all. 


COSTLY VEGETABLE PEST 


One of the biggest and most dangerous 
problems vegetable. growers, and vegetable 
processors will have to contend with, until 
controls are found, or some more reasonable 
attitude is adopted by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, is the tiny vinegar 
gnat, officially known as Drosophila (Dro- 
sahph-ill-ah). 

The Drosophila is a tiny flyllke insect 
which has a life cycle of about 8 days. It's 
the same little so-and-so that lights on your 
new paint as well as your peaches and apples 
and occasionally gets up your nose or in your 
throat, 

During a mid-June game this year “Howie” 
Wilhelm, Baltimore Oriole baseball pitcher, 
had to stop the game for 16 minutes while 
umpires fanned and sprayed and finally set 
off a smoke bomb to get rid of pesky gnats 
which were swarming in the pitcher's box. 
Wilheim is a right hot tomato with eight 
straight pitching victorics. 

No one wants to purposely or dangerously 
adulterate food. It is believed that a great 
majority of the food processors are anxious to 
pack a high quality product of which they 
can be proud. Even Dr. William v. Eisen- 


has stated that there is no danger to the 
public health, welfare and safety, from the 
insignificant, and up to now, noncontrollable 
tiny vinegar gnat or Its eggs. 

Processed foods in cans and jars are au- 
tomatically heat sterilized which kills any 
organisms that might accidentally get into 
the container. 

Drosophila’s favorite abode is in the crack 
or skin of a rine tomato, cucumber and other 
vegetables. Yet the grape, peach, and wine 
people in California have much trouble with 
this pest whose eggs or fragments are dif- 
ficult to discover without a microscope. 

As far back as 1930 the University of Mary- 
land (Dr. Lewis P. Dittman is a national au- 
thority) was trying to find a solution to this 
problem which many feel is highly exag- 
gerated since no one has ever been reported 
to have been made ul by these microscopic 
parts, sometimes found in canned foods, no 
matter how carefully packed. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
been campaigning hard to keep waste mate- 
tial breeding places from accumulating in 
the vicinity of the processing plants. Most 
canneries now have screens but the size 
mesh screen that would keep out a vinegar 
gnat would also keep out the air and most 
of the light. Are the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration demands leading to air-condi- 
tioned felda and processing plants, and the 
boiling and dchydration of all waste? Most 
Processors feel there must be some better 
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Way and they have high hopes of finding a 
Solution that will give them peace of mind 
before the 1960 season. 

Canners say the old and unintelligent rule 
of “guilt by association” started this whole 
Problem in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion which erroneously thought (and it has 
been proved to them many times since that 
they are wrong) that the presence of fly 
eggs, maggots, and fragments was a positive 
indication of rotten fruit. 

The most troublesome Drosophila month 
u September, when the swarming gnat in- 
¥asion hits the East and Middle West. It’s 
October in California. And a cantaloup 
field half a mile away from a cannery might 

the worst breeding area. 

It is believed that the problem is not so 
Much one of insanitary conditions as it is 
One of an uncontrolled and so far uncon- 
trollable insect. 

The USDA Beltsville Plant Industry Sta- 

has done some research on Drosophila 
Control but some believe the subject has not 
Allocated sufficient research funds to 
Start a real program to swat this ornery lit- 
Ue one. 
The USDA 1958-59 budget for investigat- 
Depsophila (which cost one canner $10,- 
900) was a paltry $35,000. It is estimated 
that for 1959-60 research $100,000 allocation 
Would be sufficient to get an intensive USDA 
Program started to study the gnats’ biologi- 
Cal aspects (sex life), feeding habits, and re- 
action to insecticides. Some canners advo- 
cate a minimum of $200,000 to get the pro- 
Eram into high gear, now. 
year the Government is spending an 
Additional 82 million on fire ant control and 
$157.8 million on overall agricultural re- 


The Food and Drug Administration's total 
Te rement budget for 1959 is $10,597,000. 
ioa President's budget request for FDA for 

is $11.8 million ,an increase of $1.2 
n. And Congress could increase the 
allocation. 
ig ee Canners Association a 
Actively engaged in attempting to fin 
prosophila controls for years. Dr. Charies 
honey, states that some NCA investiga- 
And its special committee feel the only 
sect Way to control vinegar gnats is by in- 
icide spray treatment in the fields ma 
f processing plants, but no spray ye 

9998 will do the job. However, several agri- 

tural chemicals are showing promise. 

One NCA report states that the majority 

gnat eggs are laid in ripe tomato cracks 
4 to n the hours of 6 to 8 a.m. and from 
ten 6 pm., during the dull light and low 
nere orature periods. NCA is urging all can- 
and to put into practice the best known field 

y t control methods, 
ow bles processed the same day picked 
Vegetaunn lower infestation: Harvested 
18 ra should not be allowed to remain 
retuss fields overnight. Processing plant 
thing, dumped in fields should be spread 
Tarm t On the surface for rapid drying. All 
ment baskets, hauling and processing equip- 
be can inside and outside the plant should 
be o anliy cleaned dally. Raw stock should 

Sines oughly culled and washed. 
on viet this insect does not have any effect 
Erowe d, or production in the field, many 
than a feel that this is a processing rather 
last fone een problem. In several areas 
Close d Processing plants were forced to 
rere several weeks ahead of schedule 
handing uty, Wouldn't take the chance of 
Suat. & tomatoes infested by the vinegar 
heave tangling with the FDA. This caused 

A loss to the growers. 
aud ant that FDA hangs its authority 
tions 402 enforcement attitude on sec- 
and and 704 of the Federal Food, Drug 
Ported ta etic Act. Some inspectora are re- 

be young and immature, some of 
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them apparently having little acquaintance 
with vegetable £ 

FDA inspectors are required to leave writ- 
ten reports with processors, but it has been 
observed that some of their reports and rec- 
ommendations have all the earmarks of try- 
ing to pick flyspecks out of pepper. 

Most canners are reluctant to admit a 
brush with the FDA or to discuss complaints, 
or actions filed against them, They are 
scared to death of this Federal agency be- 
cause they know it literally has the power to 
put them out of business, which certainly is 
not the intent of the congressional act and 
the opinion of at least one Federal court 
judge. 

In every business there are a few who 
skirt the law and try to skin the public. 
For those no defense is intended here. 

It has not been possible to get FDA 
Drosophila tolerances, though court cases in- 
dicate that FDA does show a fragmentation 
go-no-go allowance, 

Several tomato canners are believed to 
haye been financially hurt by recent FDA 
confiscation of 69,000 cases of several canned 
foods which inspectors said were adulterated 
with gnat eggs and fragments. Twelve 
thousand seven hundred cases were de- 
stroyed. November is top month for seiz- 
ures, Pennsylvania leads seizures with 8; 
New Jersey, 4; New York, 4; 25 seizures were 
made in 14 plants in 18 months since Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

Federal courts, with two exceptions, have 
consistently upheld FDA inspectors in their 
charges. It is estimated that many vege- 
table canners and cucumber across 
the Nation have been heavily fined, or took 
the loss without contest (by default) feeling 
they had no chance to win. 

There is reason to believe that most of 
the seizures and prosecutions have been in 
the eastern half of the country. This is 
depriving growers of markets for thelr vege- 
tables and creating a scar condition, 

Processors in several parts of the country 
who have felt the sting of the Federal court 
decisions and fines are reported hesitant 
about opening their plants for the 1959 sea- 
son. 

A caustic example is provided by the 
closing last year of one of the largest tomato 
products plants in the East. After spraying 
fields and plant and operating on short 
season basis trying to control the vinegar 
gnat and meet the rigid FDA requirements 
this national brand packer gave up. It was 
uneconomical to operate such g large plant 
on so short a season, A conservative esti- 
mate of the loss to the rural and urban com- 
munity is $1 million a year. 

It is interesting to observe that a process- 
ing plant spending $100,000 for raw stock 
also spends another $100,000 for labor and 
supplies, therefore, making Ita operation one 
of extreme economic importance to the agri- 
cultural as well as the urban community. 

FDA ls the government's guarantee to the 
American public and housewife that the 
products on the grocer’s shelf are good for 
human consumption. 

When an American housewife goes into a 
store to buy a can of 6 or tomatoes 
she knows little about the quality of the 
product she is buying except to take the 
word of the canner, On July 1, 1927, Con- 
gress established the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for the purpose of administering 
the small group of statutes intended to se- 
cure freedom from adulteration, and to re- 
quire truthful labeling of certain commod- 
ities. 

Of all the FDA charges filed in the US. 
Federal courts against canners only two have 
been won, both since 1954, by Marion A. 
Hoy, a prominent Oak Park, I., attorney. 
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During one of Mr. Hoy's cases, defending 
an Indiana canner charged with Drosophila 
violation, in a Federal Court sitting at Chi- 
cago, Judge Honorable John P. Barnes said: 

“This is not any light charge to make 
against a food processor. You (FDA) can 
put them out of business so quick it will 
make your head swim. I think you ought 
to keep that in mind. I think a warning 
(to canners) would have been all right, but 
I think you are insisting upon an impossibly 
high standard.” “Take this last evidence 
that came in here. Take all the cases * 
110. And the average got down to * * 3.3 
vinegar gnat eggs and on the maggots * 2. 
When you (FDA) look at that evidence you 
know we must be silly; you must not ask us 
(the court) to be silly: You must not ask 
me to destroy an industry and approve zeal 
which I think is misguided. 

“And don't ask me to say that flies and 
maggots are not filth, I think they are, but 
it is said we all have to eat some dirt. Of 
course, we don't have to eat It all in toma- 
toes.” 

“I don't say these people (canners) 
should not have been warned; maybe they 
should be; maybe you (FDA) have to keep 
warning people (canners) in order to keep 
up to standard, But this kind of a case 
can break them, oh so easily.” 

Serious consequences could result from the 
growing practice of this kind of bureau- 
cratic power. There is no such thing as a 
benevolent despot. And there is no deny- 
ing the FDA is a tough adversary. One re- 
lated industry observer and bitter critic 
suggested that Drosophila provides an al- 
most perfect setting for bureaucratic opera- 
tion and will continue until a more at- 
tractive subject is found. 3 

One canner has asked if there is any 
reason why the FDA (or the Government) 
shouldn't reimburse a canner for damages 
which he has suffered because of legal ac- 
tion wrongfully brought against him by the 
FDA? 

In some cases canners' merchandise has 
been held off the market for 2 years, all 
the while deteriorating, Canners have had 
expensive legal fees, gotten a bad name, had 
working capital tled up, which hampers the 
purchase of raw stock, factory operation 
and improvements and community econom- 
ies, y 

Congressman THOMAS F. JOHNSON of 
Maryland (House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) is now actively engaged in 
investigating some of the actions of the 
FDA since several Maryland processors are 
reported to have been seriously handi- 
capped by confiscation and “persecution” 
and fear of future citations. 

Drosophila is an area in which growers 
and processors could well spend time dis- 
cussing how to work with researchers and 
their Congressman, and. then the FDA. 
Something can be done about it. Some- 
thing has to be done about it. 

The Maryland Congressman has suggest- 
ed that the first step toward a permanent 
solution could well be a series of carefully 
planned and prepared high level confer- 
ences between canners, growers, and Con- 
gressmen. This should lead to constructive 
planning like a real research program and 
perhaps even an agreement, a moratorium 
period, effective until control measures can 
be discovered and put into practice, or a 
new crack-free gnat resistant tomato can be 
found. 

Relief for canners, growers and com- 
munities from this total problem is 
long overdue, 

Our Government does startling things. 
Here's a new challenge, 

The call is for more research, less fear and 
pressure, 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


1 OF MONTANA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


core MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
in th, ous consent to have printed 
tho © Appendix of the Recorp the very 
Uvensnttul and penetrating address de- 
Mage today by the capable majority 
er of the U.S. Senate, the senior 
ore or from Texas [Mr. Jounson] be- 
the national convention of the 
Samant Legion, in Minneapolis. I 
Colle end a reading of the address to my 
thei; ru, and I urge that they give it 
Most serious consideration. 
Was de being no objection, the address 
Rec Ordered to be printed in the 
ORD, as follows: 
Co KEEPING THE PEACE 

can 1 Moore, officers of the Ameri- 
guests Kon, delegates, and distinguished 
ſuspection tae to you today fresh from an 
tea coun trip through the heart of Amer- 
Omaha terattack forces—the SAC base in 


It ig 
to ath, unfortunate that I cannot describe 
Sonalderai that I saw. I cannot. There are 
Une ations of military security. And. 
military t of you, I am not a professional 
But yale Tam a “citizen soldier.” 
away with is one impression I carried 
that 1 will ne that id unmistakable. It ts 
ranch n the finest bull on my Texas 
Cannot the best Nikita Khrushchev bas 
march what I saw yesterday. 
Strong pene Of America's striking force is 


beca 
determination of orgunization, men, and 


wis 
h T could say—in good consclence— 


2 te 
Scribea ie thing in America cowld be de- 


these terms. The unfortunate 
there are many fields In which 
Catch up"—a term that Is un- 
th most of our people. 


STRENGTH OF UNITY 


Butt 
Sac 8 . something even stronger than 


t is the unity and the wili of 
is why Taten people themselves, And that 
5 wereld a visit with you today. 

a com gion is held together by 
hired in inen. Comrades all, we have 
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And to that end, you banded together 40 
years ago in memory of past comradeship 
and in anticipation of serve to come, 

In the intervening years, you have welded 
together the unity and purpose of your Le- 
gion members and the inspiration and aid 
of the fine women of the Legion auxillary. 

The caliber and stature of your com- 
manders—past, present, and, I am confident, 
in the future—exemplify the Legion itself. 

A VOICE FOR A STRONG AMERICA 


Men such as Comdr. Preston Moore are, 
have been, and will be an effective voice for 
a strong America. They have worked for a 
strong America, And they have worked 
for a strong Legion, Victory and success 
are their hallmarks, History will record the 
full accounting of their achievements, 

In this connection, I'm happy to recall 
the majority support given by the U.S. Sen- 
ate to the Kerr amendment to the Veterans 
Pension Act—for which I voted and which 
was strongly backed by the American Le- 
gion. 

I am here today largely because of Preston 
Moore. He thought—and I knew—that I 
could learn something by this visit. It is 
our opportunity to exchange views on the 
most important issue before our people 
the survival of freedom In this country. 

Although both you and I have a direct 
interest in our Nation's defenses, I am not 
here to talk about military preparedness 
today. 

It seems to me that there is another kind 
of strength which must be considered by 
Americans, And that is the moral and spir- 
itual strength of our form of government 
and our order of society. 

THE MAJOR ISSUE 

All of us know the major issue in our 
world today: It is whether societies of free- 
men can maintain themselves. Such soci- 
eties are faced by the greatest threat to 
Western civilization since John Sobieski 
raised the seige at Vienna and Charles 
Martel crushed the Saracens at Tours. 

America is confronted by a brutal power, 
a totalitarian power, a supremely confident 
power whose chief spokesman boasts openly 
that my grandehildren—and your grand- 
children—will be Communists. And this 
same chief of government brags openly that 
missiles can be delivered on this Midwest 
city from submarines in Hudson Bay. 

If that Hudson Bay threat was intended 
to scare this Minneapolis Legion meeting. I 
suggest it was a mistake. Someone fed the 
brainwashing computer the wrong card. 

Within a few weeks the present chief of 
communism—Nikita Khrushchev—will visit 
our shores. He will be the official guest of 
the President of the United States—and in 
the field of foreign relations that means the 
American people. 

THE BEST INTERESTS 


There have been strong expressions of con- 
cern and doubt about the wisdom of this 
invitation., ‘There are those who feel that 
Mr. Khrushchev's visit is simply an elaborate 
fucade for a two-man summit conference 
which has been his publicly expressed goal 
since he attained power. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
planned itinerary certainly does nothing to 
dispel this feeling. 

But at this point, the wisdom of the in- 
vitation is academic. Khrushchey will be 
nere. The issue remaining is whether we 


conduct ourselves in such a way as to serve 
the best interests of America. 

On this, we must—and shall—stand be- 
hind our President, 

Personally, I have no fears that Mr. 

v can contaminate the American 
people. We can take in stride the best 
brainwashing he can offer, Marxist propa- 
ganda, threats of economic competition, 
limited war in the Far East, subversion in 
Latin America, submarines in Hudson Bay— 
or any other fine points of Soviet diplomacy. 

In our lifetime, we have been through 
three wars, depressions and the ravages of 
cold war. Americans have been hardened to 
the realities of this world. 

Our problem is how to see to it that 
Khrushchey will have a true picture of our 
country, a true picture of our people—and a 
true picture of our purpose. 

PRISONERS OF HOPE 


I hope that can happen. Because It it does 
happen that way, Nikita Khrushchev will re- 
turn to the Soviet Union with his eyes wide 
open—and we will gain. We will gain be- 
cause this Nation hs no fear of the truth. 

Within the satellite nations are millions 
of people, most of them prisoners of hope. 
And that hope must be sustained until the 
Sahi of freedom becomes for them an actual- 

Mr. Khrushchev has objected to the res- 
olution of the US. Congress con 
captive nations. In my opinion, the big- 
gest captive nation in the world today, 
next to Communist China, is represented in 
the brainwashed people of Russia. And I 
strongly suspect that, included among the 
captives is the ruling class of the Soviets— 
that keep the rest of the people captive. For 
we tend to forget that a slave state puts 
shackles on its masters as well as its sub- 
jects. Those who rule are in turn ruled by 
the channels of information which are open 
to them. 

It is doubtful whether a man in Mr. 
Khrushehev's position can have a true pic- 
ture of the United States. 

He may know about our military strength. 
He may know about our economic power. 
But there are many other things he can learn 
only by coming to our country and talking 
to our people. 

UNITED DETERMINATION 

T want him to know about America’s will- 
ingness to fight for its freedoms. 

I want him to know about America's 
united determination to preserve our inde- 
pendence, 

And I want the Russian people to know 
about America’s desire for peace—the Rus- 
sian Army which fought so bravely as our 
ally in World War II; the Russian scholars. 
such as the Pasternaks and the brilliant 
Russian scientists; the ordinary Russian peo- 
ple who want, rather than an armaments 
race, only a few of the everyday consumer 
goods shown at the US, exhibit in Moscow. 
These are the ones who must ultimately feel 
the pulse and the heartbeat of America’s 
deep desire for peace. 

There are, of course, dangers In this visit 
to which we must be alert. But I believe 
our country can withstand exposure to those 
dangers, Americans are kindhearted; but 
they are not softheaded. 
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THE MARKED DECK 


It would be tragic if we fell into the illu- 
sion that Mr. Khrushchev is coming here 
with a deal that would mean peace with 
honor or peace in our time. Because an- 
other man—a kindly, good man—once Suf- 
fered that Illusion, you and I had to spend 
many years in uniform defending our coun- 
try and millions of people died. 

Of course, Khrushchey would like to make 
a deal. Every dictator would like to make 
a deal—with a marked deck, 

He would probably like to divide the world 
into two spheres of influence—with a nice, 
big slice marked out for the Soviet Union. 

But the American people are not going 
to make such deal. We do not belleve in 
a world divided into spheres of influence, 
We believe in a world in which the people 
have freedom of choice. 

And so long as there is a Soviet sphere of 
influence which includes Hungary, Poland, 
East Germany and other satellites, no one 
can say that this is a world of free cholce. 

It would be tragic if we suffered from the 
delusion that Mr. Khrushchey can be 
charmed into changing his course. I do not 
know whether he would be amused or in- 
sulted by such a suggestion, 

I do know that any Soviet official who has 

ı survived the Communist blood purges of the 
past 25 years is not to be begulled like a 
schoolchild. 

THE GREATEST TRAGEDY 


But the greatest tragedy would follow if 

we came to the conclusion that this visit 
meant a thaw in the cold war. This is the 
delusion that could lead us into letting down 
our guard, 
I believe in visits between the American 
and the Soviet peoples. I am a firm adyo- 
cate of talking instead of fighting—where 
possible. 

But I think the advice given to our ances- 
tors to keep your powder dry” was good 
advice—and applies with especial force 
today. 

We should meet Khrushchey or any other 
Soviet official in good faith. We should 
listen to any proposals that are made. We 
should not permit Communist bad falth or 
Communist bad temper to tempt us into bad 
faith or bad temper. 

But we should, we must, remember that a 
few kind words will not release Berlin. A 
few kind words will not free Hungary. A 
few kind words will not unite Germany. 
And smiles and quips—however pleasant— 
will not bring us the peace we desire nor 
change Khrushchev's determination to bury 
us 


The day of true peace can and must arrive. 
We have devised weapons of such fantastic 
destructive power that we must either live 
together or perish together. 

That realization will come eventually to 
the Communists—as It has come to our peo- 
ple already. 

THE JOB AHEAD 

Until that day arrives, however, we cannot 
relax America’s strength, 

We must maintain adequate strategic 
striking power. 

We must maintain adequate capacity to 
fight limited wars when they are forced upon 
us in remote corners of the globe. 

And we must continue to help other peo- 
ple to remain free, 

We do not ask other nations to come un- 
der our rule. We ask only that they remain 
independent. 

But no nation will remain independent If 
we permit the balance of military power to 
shift to the Soviets. We cannot afford to 
be second best—even in weapons which we 
pray we never have to use. 

This is the one fleld in which “second 
best“ means last—and lost. 
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MAINTENANCE OF STRENGTH 


We need not only be sure that we have 
adequate deterrent power to ayoid nuclear 
war. We must also be sure that we have 
effective deterrent power against limited 
war—which might easily become a nuclear 
war. And this requires that we maintain 
our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force in such strength that we can land at 
Beirut if we have to land at Beirut; that 
we can patrol the Straits of Formosa if we 
have to patrol the Straits of Formosa; that 
we can keep the NATO shield intact; that 
we can deny enemy control of our sea lanes 
by submarines whether in Hudson Bay or the 
Caribbean, or on the convoy route to our 
Oversea bases and oversea allies, 

We do not live, merely to build weapons, 
There must be more to life than that, 

The day must come when even the most 
fanatical Communist yields to the pressure 
for peace. And there are roads to that goal. 

There have been a number of Soviet of- 
ficials parading through our country dur- 
ing the past few months. They have made 
visits which have been reciprocated. 


CRACKS IN THE IRON CURTAIN 


Little has been gained from these visits 
in terms of specific proposals to relax ten- 
sions of the cold war, But much may have 
been gained in opening chinks through the 
Iron Curtain. 

This is the direction in which true peace 
lies. If Khrushchey can visit the United 
States, it will be difficult to persuade other 
Soviet citizens that they cannot visit also. 

And at every turn, we should confront 
Khrushchey and his fellow Communists with 
a demand to break through the Iron Cur- 
tain and let in the light. 

We should beset the Soviets at every turn 
with demands to bring the Russian people 
the facts about us that have been kept from 
them. They may respond, if they wish, by 
presenting their propaganda to Americans. 

RAYS OF TRUTH 


In a land like ours where speech is free, 
our citizens are armed against propaganda. 
But in a nation where the ruling group con- 
trols not only speech but thought itself, 
a few rays of truth are devastating. 

We are a people of basic beliefs. 

We are a people of basic desires. 

For our children we desire a better life 
than we have lived, 

We believe in our country. We believe in 
our form of Government, We fought for it 
before and we will fight for it again, if 
necessary. 

We will talk and we are prepared to nego- 
tiate, for we are a reasonable people. 

But we will not talk surrender. We will 
not negotiate away freedom—for ourselves 
or others, now or ever. We neyer haye; we 
never will. 

This has been true of America's past, 

It holds true today and forever. 


These are the truths for which our fore- 
fathers died. Trusting In God and keeping 
our powder dry, these are the truths by 
ha our children and grandchildren shall 

ve, 


Statement on Death of Elizabeth A. Smart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, a few 
days ago death came to a good friend 
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of mine—Elizabeth Allen Smart—the 
very effective and respected legislative 
agent of the National Temperance and 
Prohibition Council. 

Dr. Charles X. Hutchinson, Jr., presi- 
dent of this fine organization, so capably 
summarized the story of Elizabeth Allen 
Smart in the statement which he issued 
to the members and friends of the na- 
tional council that I believe his state- 
ment should be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON THE DEATH’ or ELIZABETH A. 
Smarr 


To the members and friends of the na- 
tional council, the notable career of Elza- 
beth Allen Smart came to a quiet end on 
August 16 at the Washington Sanitarium- 
The victim of cancer, she had battled for 
almost a year to win her fight with the dis- 
ease. Immediately following the 1958 con- 
vention of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union held in Washington, she 
entered the hospital with no idea of her 
precarious condition. She lingered between 
life and death for several weeks, and with 
great courage and infinite patience won her 
way back to partial health. Returning to 
her apartment, she took up her work with 
surprising energy in spite of her apparent 
weakness. After a period of weeks, she rec- 
ognized that her condition was deteriorating: 
and made her plans to return to the hos- 
pital. She did not go until Bishop Ham- 
maker had gone to his summer home an 
Mrs. Hutchinson and I had sailed for 
Europe. She did not want to give us any 
uneasiness. We found a beautiful bouquet 
from her in our stateroom when we board 
the Queen Elizabeth, and did not know that 
she had reentered the hospital that very 
day. On our return, there was only time for 
a few precious conversations with her at 
her bedside. Her strength was gone an 
she spoke in a whisper. She awaited in faltD 
her blessed release. 

Elizabeth Smart was the daughter of thé 
parsonage. Her father, the Reverend John 
Gardiner Smart, was a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Schoharie, N. I. 
when she was born. She attended smith 
College, graduated cum laude, and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She decided to 
enter the law and matriculated in the New 
York University Law School. She was ad- 
mitted to the New York State bar in 1915 
and was a practicing attorney in that 
State. Her special interest at that time was 
in Business Law’ which was the title of a 
book of which she was coauthor. She be- 
came interested in journalism as the me- 
dium through which public opinion iš 
molded and motivated and launched a career 
as editor, and publisher, and later owner, 
the oldest weekly in New York State, the 
Washington County Post of Cambridge. 
N. Y. In law and In journalism her concern 
was the direction in which our eoclety was 
drifting, and she supported every move- 
ment for moral and social betterment. It 
was during that period that the convletion 
crystallized that beverage alcohol was at the 
root of most of our social ils, and from tha 
time Elizabeth Smart's name became syn- 
onymous with temperance reform, 

In 1940 Elizabeth Smart came to Capitol 
Hill as the director of legislation for the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. Her legal and journalistic back- 
ground had prepared her for her public re- 
lations task as she made her approaches t9 
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the Members of the Congress in behalf of 
Pending moral and social, particularly tem- 
Perance, legislation. She looked upon her- 
Self as the voice of the thousands of women 
in her organization. She had a sense of 
Calling that few, if any, lobbyists have ever 
had. Her penetrating mind and judicious 
temper won the respect and confidence of 
Congressional leaders. She was far removed 
from the doctrinaire reformer, She had an 
Laderstanding of the difficulties of the legls- 
ative process in a democracy. She used her 
Power to persuasion in urging the Members 
Of Congress to move in the direction she was 
Convinced we had to go for the sake of the 
Moral health of the Nation, She kept her 
Constituents informed as to what was hap- 
Pening in Congress through her Washing- 
ton Letter in every issue of the Union Sig- 
nal, the national journal of the WCTU. She 
never wearied. She was always patient. She 
took her defeats in her stride as temporary 
Setbacks. She lived and died in the faith 
that her cause would ultimately triumph 
use it is right. 

beth Smart was related to many 

including the League of 


omen, and the American Academy of Polit- 
in and Social Science. Her most active 

terest apart from the WCTU was given to 
Our National Temperance and Prohibition 
cil which includes 23 organizations 


a was the secretary for many years, and 
the n of the legislative committee at 
time of her death. She has been the key 
He in our organization for so long that 
Passing is almost an irreparable loss. 
Above all and through all, Elizabeth Smart 
good woman. No finer or truer thing 
Said. During the years we worked 
my regard for a gallant lady grew, 
affection deepened. For she was 
& person. We shall miss her sadly, 
shall carry on in her faith that 
wrong seem oft so strong, God 
yet.” 
Value of the life and work of Eliza- 
during her many years on Capitol 
Suggested in the tributes of many 
Of the Congress. I close with a 
testimonies. * 
my privilege to know Miss Eliza- 
Personally, I had frequent con- 
th her and was greatly impressed 
dedication to the cause of tem- 
For nearly 20 years she faithfully 
Mon ee ey served as director of legis- 
Talled to the National WCTU and never 
tunity Sect its purposes at every oppor- 
siderante he was courteous, intelligent, con- 
and of unimpeachable character. 
‘ory will live long in the minds of 
Oman e Knew her as a fine Christian 
ator p devoted to a righteous cause."—Sen- 
“Tt w F. Bren, Virginia. 
as with great sadness that 1 learned 
have 
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8 of Miss Smart. She and I 
in the ked together ever since I have been 
regard Sena te, and I ħave had the highest 
has tea her. The cause of temperance 
Will be a 8 champion, and Miss Smart 
the ad- y missed by all those who felt as 
Dakota.) (Senator Wirum Lancer, North 


* 
with Siac Miss Smart personally and talked 
Der wara on numerous occasions regarding 
in I found her to be most energetic 
iy legislation which she considered 
parti Spat 8 to our young people 
wil te path e country in general. She 


Rot seeing her testify before con- 
committees on matters of moral 


Soci ” 
Sour rtance.” (Senator FRANCIS 
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May I express my deep regret of the pass- 
ing of Elizabeth Smart. She was not only 
one of the most effective legislative agents in 
Wi but she was a good friend of 
mine. It was a pleasure to work with her 
on the most worthy objectives she cham- 
pioned. She was intelligent, reasonable, and 
cooperative. I shall miss her.” (Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Maine.) 

“It was with much regret that I learned of 
the passing of Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, and 
I paid my respects at the funeral home be- 
cause of the high esteem in which I held her. 
Miss Smart was a fine Christian lady who 
rendered an outstanding service. I had the 
pleasure of working with her in our efforts 
to win passage of my airline safety bill and 
the Langer antiliquor advertising bill. She 
was a very able and diligent worker for the 
cause of protecting the public against the 
evils of alcohol. She will be missed on 
Capitol Hill and by all those she so ably 
served throughout the country.” (Senator 
Sraom THURMOND, South Carolina.) 

“] was greatly shocked and saddened when 
I learned of the passing of Miss Elizabeth A. 
Smart. Miss Smart was a welcome visitor to 
my office during my entire service in Con- 
gress. She had a most gracious personality, 
and was able to present her cause in à con- 
vincing and effective manner. The passing 
of Miss Smart ts an irreparable loss to the 
temperance movement, and she will be sadly 
missed by her many friends om Capitol Hill. 
It was indeed a great privilege to have had 
her as a friend, and my life ts richer because 
ot our acquaintance.” (Congressman J. En- 
GAR CHENOWETH, Third District, Colorado.) 

“No exponent of a worthy cause in Wash- 
ington, during the entire quartercentury of 
my experience here, has done so much—so 
quietly and effectively—as Elizabeth Smart. 
Her devotion to the cause in which her faith 
mever wavered was equaled by an acumen 
and balanced judgment that never failed to 
amaze even those who had learned to know 
how effectively she worked. She lived her 
beliefs, as well as preached them. When she 
came into an office, she put fresh vigor and 
higher level in the whole day’s work. I shall 
miss her sorely; her judgment, her dedica- 
tion, and most of all, her personal friend- 
ship.” (Congresswoman MARGUERITE Srrrr 
CuurcH, 13th District, Illinois.) 

“I was deeply distressed at the passing of 
Miss Elizabeth A. Smart for whom I had a 
high regard. I am placing your statement 
concerning her in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today (August 21)." (Congressman EDWARD 
H. Rees, Fourth District, Kansas.) 

“Miss Elizabeth A. Smart was a woman of 
great usefulness and capacity and she will 
certainly be missed by her friends and all 
those who came in contact with her. She 
Was zenlous and relentless in pursuing the 
cause of temperance, and yet she was never 
hostile or vindictive. Certainly she was one 
of God's great women and we will miss her 
and her good counsel and effective efforts 
in the great cause of temperance in the 
days ahead.” (Congressman EUGENE SILER, 
Eighth District, Kentucky.) 

Funeral services for Miss Smart were held 
in Washington on Wednesday morning, Aug- 
ust 19. Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker was 
in charge as Miss Smart had requested, He 
was assisted by Mrs. T. Roy Jarrett repre- 
senting 
‘writer. Interment was in Cambridge, N.Y. 

ADDENDUM 

The following tribute to Miss Smart ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
August 25, 1959: 

“I doubt if I ever met an advocate of a 
cause who was more fair, more under- 
standing or more gentle and kindly than Miss 
Elizabeth A. Smart of the WCTU, who died 
last week of cancer. Miss Smart was an 


the National WCTU and the 
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educated woman of infinite patience, who 
represented the temperance movement with 
dignity, integrity, and fairness. She was 
never intolerant or antagonistic of those who 
disagreed with her, She never threatened, 
bullied, or attempted belligerence. A per- 
son of brillance, she made no effort to dis- 
play her learning ostentatiously, * * She 
rarely touted her own prowess. I counted 
her as my friend. * * * Members of the 
WCTU are fortunate, indeed, to have been 
represented in our Capital for nearly two 
decades by this woman of refinement, edu- 
cation, and compassionate motives. All who 
knew her will continue to honor and respect 
her memory. Miss Elizabeth A. Smart was a 
remarkable and gifted person.” (SENATOR 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Oregon.) 


Restoration of UNICEF’s Tax Exemption 
Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
containing information relative to the 
restoration of the tax exempt status of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, a 
status which has been denied by a re- 
cent ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 
Brits To Restore UNICEF's Tax EXEMPTION 

Srarus 


PURPOSE OF THE SILLS 


On July 23, 1959, Senators Javrrs and 
Dovot as introduced S. 2426 which was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Two identical bills have been introduced in 
the House (HR. 8355 by Mr. Lixpsay and 
H.R. 8583 by Mr. Mercaty). The House bills 
are before the Ways and Means Committee 
of which Mr. Mercatr is a member. These 
bills would restore to UNICEF donations the 
same classification they held prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1959. The bills provide that con- 
tributions by individuals and private groups 
in the United States made directly to 
UNICEF shall receive the same Federal tax 
exempt status now accorded donations to 
charitable organizations operating in the 
United States. 

BACKGROUND OF TAX LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The need for legislation proposed in these 
bills has grown out. of the following de- 
velopments. On February 6, 1959, Mr. Dana 
Latham, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
notified UNICEF that contributions made to 
or for UNICEF are not deductible under the 
provisions of section 170 of the 1954 code, 
Bequests, legacies, devises or transfers to or 
for UNICEF are likewise not deductible for 
US. estate tax purposes as provided by sec- 
tions 2055 and 2106 of the 1954 code. Gifts 
of property are also not deductible in com- 
puting taxable gifts for the US. gift tax 
purposes as provided in section 2522 of the 
1954 code. 

This ruling reversed the original interpre- 
tation of UNICEF's tax status as established 
July 10, 1947, by Internal Revenue, & ruling 
made shortly after UNICEF was created (in 
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December 1946). At this time contributions 
made to UNICEF were determined to be de- 
ductible by donors in arriving at their tax- 
able net income in the manner and to the 
extent provided by section 23 (o) and (q) 
of the Internal Revenue Code as amended. 
Bequests, legacies, devises or transfers to or 
for UNICEF were deductible in arriving at 
the value of the net estate of a decedent 
tor estate tax purposes in the manner and 
to the extent provided in sections 812 (d) 
and 861 (a) (3) of the code. Gifts of proper- 
ty were likewise provided for in section 1004 
(a) (2) (B) and 1004 (b) ) and (3) of 
the code. 

The revergal of the ruling concerning 
UNICEF's status for tax exemption purposes 
comes as a result of the decision that the 
United Nations Children’s Fund is an inte- 
gral part of the United Nations Itself which 
was designated as a public international or- 
ganization under the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act (Public Law 291, 79th 
Cong.) and therefore its tax status must be 
determined under such act. Internal Reve- 
nue concluded from its analysis of this act 
that UNICEF was exempt from income tax 
under section 892 rather than section 501 
(c) (3) of the code of 1939 which made no 
provisions for the deductibility by donors of 
contributions made to public international 
organizations. (This code was amended by 
Public Law 7, goth Cong, to allow deduc- 
tions for contributions or gifts to the United 
Nations during the period from January 1, 
1947 to December 1, 1947, but only if used 
exclusively for acquisition of a headquar- 
ters site in New York City. The 1954 code 
contains no provisions similar to those added 
to the 1939 code by Public Law 7.) 

Mention should be made of the fact that 
the provisions of the Revenue Code affecting 
UNICEF have not changed since the estab- 
lisment of the Children's Fund, nor have the 
functions and operations of the Children’s 
Fund changed in any fundamental respect. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY INVOLVED 


From the Treasury’s point of view, the 
amount of money involved in contributions 
to UNICEF, whether the taxes are collected 
or not, is too small to have any effect on the 
Federal budget. From UNICEF's point of 
view, however, the importance of the con- 
tributions is twofold: } 

1. They afford an important, even’ though 
relatively small, source of income; 

2. More important than the matter of ac- 
tual financial support, such gifts represent 
evidence of effective voluntary participation 
by private citizens. UNICEF has made pos- 
sible a broad program of ald by which over 
100 countries have been able to provide food, 
medicine, and disease-destroying chemicals 
to benefit over 50 million children and nurs- 
ing or pregnant mothers. This humane pro- 
gram has undoubtedly saved the lives of 
countless children. To remove this sense of 
direct participation by American citizens in 
such a program by the deliberate handicap 
of withdrawing tax deductibility of contribu- 
tions to it would be a serious mistake in 
Public policy. By its leadership in encour- 
aging nations to learn to help themselves, 
UNICEF offers charity in thé broadest and 
most enlightened sense of the word. 

Since January 1, 1959, when the Internal 
Revenue ruling took effect, the report for the 
first 6 months of this year indicates that do- 
nations to UNICEF have dropped by more 
than 30 percent. below the figures for contri- 
butions for the first 6 months of 1958, Al- 
though governments are the principal sup- 
port of UNICEF, the continuation of indi- 
vidual participation through contributions 
by private citizens is vitally important and 
should be encouraged through appropriate 
tax law provisions, 

SUPPORT OF THE BILLS 


There Is no evidence of opposition to this 
imziclation from any source—State, Internal 
Revenue, the Congress, or the public. 
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The Citizens Committee for UNICEF, along 
with a number of other national 
tions interested in the work of the Children’s 
Fund, is deeply concerned for the enactment 
of such legislation before Congress adjourns. 
The fact that these bills were not introduced 
earlier in the session is intensely regretted. 
However, until very recently the hope re- 
mained that Internal Revenue could be in- 
duced to reverse again its position and re- 
store UNICEF's previous tax status. A num- 
ber of tax lawyers seem to uphold the cor- 
rectness of the Internal Revenue interpreta- 
tion as it now stands, however, and, there- 
fore legislation showing the intent of the 
Congress in this case is urgently needed be- 
fore adjournment in order that the Children’s 
Fund not lose the benefit of possible contri- 
butions during the remainder of 1959. Unless 
action is taken immediately, the Impact of 
the present ruling would inevitably con- 
tinue well into the calendar year 1960, 

A way to insure prompt action would be 
for the Finance Committee to attach this leg- 
isiation as an amendment to H.R. 8725, or 
other bill reasonably sure of passage, now 
pending before the committee. May we have 
your support for such action? 


Moving Migrants From Overpopulated 
Countries to Countries Where Man- 
power Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the publication of the George Washing- 
ton University Federalist, fall 1959, there 
appeared an article, entitled “An Epi- 
sode in My Political Career of Which I 
Am Especially Proud: Moving Migrants 
From Overpopulated Countries to Coun- 
tries Where Manpower Is Needed,” writ- 
ten by our distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. There is 
no man in the Congress of the United 
States or elsewhere who is better quali- 
fied to discuss or write about the subject 
matter of his article than my close and 
valued friend from Pennsylvania. In 
my remarks, it is a pleasure for me to 
include therein the article written by 
Congressman WALTER: 

AN EPISODE IN My POLITICAL CAREER oF WHICH 
I AM ESPECIALLY PROUD: MOVING MIGRANTS 
From OVERPOPULATED COUNTRIES TO COUN- 
TRIES WHERE MANPOWER Is NEEDED 

(By Faancis E. Watter, Representative from 

Pennsylvania) 

When the victorious Allied armies liberated 
Western Europe and entered Hitler’s Reich, 
they found over 8.5 million displaced people. 
Part of that mass of humanity were slave 
laborers conscripted into Hitler's war ma- 
chine. Part were the wretched inmates of 
concentration camps. Part were refugees 
from bombed cities and villages milling aim- 
lessly around the countryside and camping 
under the open skies. 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration), with the active 
assistance of the military forces of the Allies, 
provided food, shelter, and assisted those who 
could be sent to their countries quickly. 
By 1946, the number of displaced persons 
who could not be sent home due to the fact 
that their homelands were overrun by Soviet 
forces and Soyiet-installed regimes, was 
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close to 1.3 million. It soon became evident 
that these people would have to be resettled 
outside of Germany and Austria. i 

IRO (International Refugee Organization) 
took over where UNRRA and the military left 
of. By the summer of 1951, over 800,000 
displaced persons found new homes in coun- 
tries which offered them resettlement op- 
portunities. 

However, in 1951, it was realized that with 
the expiration of TRO scheduled to occur at 
the end of that year, the problem of resettle- 
ment of refugees and displaced persons 
would not be fully and successfully resolved. 
More than that, another problem was facing 
the free Western World: “surplus popula- - 
tion,” an ugly definition, meaning that there 
were too many people in Western Europe for 
whom work and opportunities for a decent 
livelihood could not be found. 

At the same time, many overseas coun- 
tries—Canada, Australla, and several of the 
Latin American Republics—indicated their 
interest in acquiring new settlers in order 
to increase their agricultural and industrial 
productivity, 

In the late summer of 1951, I gathered 
in my office a few officials representing vari- 
ous agencies of the U.S. Government and 
submitted to them a tentative plan calling for 
the creation of an organization designed 
not only to take over the functions of IRO 
with respect to the resettlement of refugees 
and displaced persons, but also bulld an et- 
ficiently operated machine which would 
stimulate and carry out migratory move- 
ments from Europe to overseas countries. 

My idea was to create an intergovern- 
mental organization, outside of the United 
Nations for the obvious purpose of elimina- 
ting Communist interference, and to offer 
to the countries of emigration and the coun- 
tries of immigration efficient shipping serv- 
ices, as well as assistance in their selection 
of immigrants and their vocational prepara- 
tion for migration. 

In a series of sessions, which continued in 
my congressional office for about a month 
or two, my plan began to take shape and 
before the year 1951 was over, we succeeded 
in obtaining the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium, which invited 27 gov- 
ernments to participate in an international 
conference which convened in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, in November 1951. 

A provisional organization was created by 
the Brussels Conference for the purpose of 
“making arrangements for the transport of 
migrants for whom existing facilities are in- 
adequate and who could not otherwise be 
moved from certain European countries hav- 
ing surplus population to countries overseas 
which offer opportunities for orderly immi- 
gration.” It was further decided that the 
new organization would provide and arrange 
for land, sea, and air transportation, assume 
responsibility for the charter of ships, work 
out a shipping program and take over ac- 
tions as may be directly related to these 
ends, 

The name of the organization is the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration (ICEM). Its headquarters are in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and its present director 
is Mr. Marcus Daly, an American industrial- 
ist and civic leader. He succeeded two dis- 
tinguished American diplomats, the late 
Hugh Gibson and Harold H. Tittmann. I 
have served as the US. delegate at all of the 
semiannual sessions of ICEM’s Council, the 
organization’s governing body. 

Since the Conference in Brussels estab- 
lished ICEM, 897,788 European emigrants 
(including 13,171 European refugees stranded 
in the Far East) went to 17 overseas coun- 
tries where they were able to start a new 
life. In this figure are -included both 
refugees and “surplus workers“ who became 
useful workers in the lands which accepted 
them. Also included are 110,000 Hungarian 
refugees who fled Hungary in the aftermat® 
of the 1956 revolution. 
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The emergency operation undertaken by 
ICEM in October 1956, in connection with 
the Hungarian revolution, and the ensuing 
exodus from Hungary has earned that or- 
ganization recognition and praise of the en- 
tre free world. Practically overnight ICEM's 
machinery sprung into action, and its help- 
ing hand was extended without delay and 


with the greatest degree of efficiency when. 


and where such assistance was most des- 
Perately needed. 

ICEM now comprised a membership of 29 
nations of the free world. Since its incep- 
tion, ICEM hss spent close to $200 million, 
Of which $72 million was contributed by the 

ted States. What did this money buy? 
In addition to a wealth of experience, which 
Would permit ICEM to expand its activities 
in the future and in addition to an impond- 
erable but easily detectable capital of inter- 
Rational goodwill, ICEM has created in close 
to one million hearts the feeling of happiness 
and purpose in living where war and misery 
had planted the seed of despair and hope- 
lessness. But these humanitarian achieve- 
ments do not tell the entire story of ICEM's 
usefulness. It should be stressed that ICEM 
is not solely a relief organization. By moy- 

migrants from overpopulated countries 
to countries where manpower is needed, it 
achieves three purposes: 

1. It relieves pressures on the U.S. immi- 
Bration quotas by permitting European im- 

ta to resettle in countries other than 
the United States. 

2. It relieves economic, social, and political 
Pressures in European countries contributing 
to their stability, thus strengthening the free 
Western World. 

8. It contributes to the economic develop- 
Ment of overseas countries by supplying 

with European manpower in the most 
desirable age bracket. 


Newsmen See President in Full Command 
of Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
th mous consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recorn the column 
Ne by Roscoe Drummond, entitled 
€wsmen See President in Full Com- 
mand of Office,” published in the Wash- 
ae ton (D.C.) Post and Times Herald, 
ae August 26, 1959. I feel sure this arti- 
Will be of interest to my colleagues. 
Was €re being no objection, the column 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 


EWSMEN SEE PRESIDENT IN PULL COMMAND OF 
Orrice 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


a en Washington correspondents—not 
oe ete tement—assessed Dwight 

T 8 th presidential press con- 
8 Tuesday as a stirring moment of 
To one viore bere House reportorial ex- 
la. g0¢s back to the crackling, opinion- 
— with FDR. and the tense, 
ve, ves-and-no hours with Harry 8. 

Aa man. ‘this was one of the most moving 


8 oe es Press conferences of a 
Ir there 


was any lingering doubt that Mr. 
Eisenhower is in decisive and full-fledged 
ar 15 of his awesome office—in foreign 
aira, domestic matters, in congressional 
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relations—it was totally removed by this im- 
pressive performance. 

But it did far more than that. It was 
moving and momentous— ; 

Because it showed Mr. Eisenhower irrey- 
ocably intent upon using his “last atom 
of strength’—there appeared to be plenty 
of it—and his “last atom of prestige” to try 
to bring about a more peaceful world. 

Because it revealed the President speaking 
with such depth of feeling and conviction 
that few, if any, of the 233 reporters had any 
doubt that, in the bold peace moves he Is 
now making, there is not a partisan or per- 
sonal motive in his whole being. 

Because it made clear that Mr. Eisenhower 
is not going to let small-minded arguments 
of protocol and propriety sway him from his 
venturesome diplomacy with Premier Khru- 
shchev since, as he put it, the issue is too 
tremendous”; it is the survival “of the 
human race.” 

Because it disclosed that the President's 
unabated determination is to find a way to 
reduce the crushing burden of armaments 
before they explode in Soviet hands and 
that, without ylelding ideals or principles 
he will spare nothing of himself to bring it 
about. 

Because it showed that Mr. Eisenhower is 
zestfully wielding the presidency as at no 
other time since his first inauguration, 

Yes, Mr. Eisenhower still got his syntax a 
littie. tangled. Occasionally he would stop 
a sentence In midstream and then start over. 
But his ideas didn't get tangled; his clarity 
of purpose stood out and there was never 
any doubt about what he meant. 

When a correspondent asked whether Mr. 
Eisenhower thought that his trip to the So- 
viet Union might “erode the prestige of the 
President,” it was obvious that this question 
stemmed from Mr, Truman's latest news- 
paper article in which he advised Mr. Elsen- 
hower not to make the trip lest “it dissi- 
pute“ presidential leadership. 

Mr. Eisenhower's instant response was that 
while his personal prestige might or might 
not be eroded, the prestige of no future 
President would be eroded by anything but 
his own actions, 

Mr. Eisenhower was completely in charge 
of his press conference all the way. It was 
clear that he knew what he wanted to say 
and why he wanted to say it; what he in- 
tended to do and why he wanted to do it. 

The reason there is no doubt in the Presi- 
dent's words is that there is no doubt in his 


mind and this stems from three factors: (1) 


The loss of Secretary of State Dulles; (2) 
the resignation of Sherman Adams; (3) the 
visible and continued improvement in his 
health. 

All of these factors have contributed to 
making Mr. Eisenhower a full-length partici- 
pant in the development of administration 
decisions. For months now he has had to 
be part of the staff which does the staff 
work on major policy decisions, He no 
longer comes in only at the end. 

He did not want to lose Mr, Dulles. He 
didn't want to lose Mr. Adams, But my im- 
pression is that he thoroughly likes the kind 
of harder work he now has to do. 

For the first time Dwight Eisenhower 
seems to enjoy being President. 


Medical Care, the American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years the citizens of 
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our Nation have given increasing atten- 
tion to proposals and plans that would 
ease the impact upon the family budget 
of major medical expenses. 

With its jurisdiction over tax -and 
social security legislation, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is devoting more 
and more time to the study of this prob- 
lem. It will be recalled that the Re- 
publican 83d Congress authorized a sig- 
nificant liberalization of the medical ex- 
pense deduction available to our citi- 
zens in computing their income tax lia- 
bility. In addition, the 83d Congress, 
approved legislation protecting the so- 
cial security benefit entitlements of per- 
sons who sustained disabilities. Con- 
gress has also provided for the payment 
of disability benefits and dependency 
benefits where the primary provider in 
a family has become disabled. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
recently concluded public hearings on a 
proposal to provide medical and hospi- 
tal care benefits under the social se- 
curity program for OASI beneficiaries. 
This proposal has created considerable 
controversy, It has been criticized on 
the ground that it is discriminatory in 
that it would impose on the present 
working population the cost of medical 
care for the present aged, on the ground 
that it would result in bureaucratic 
Government intervention in the practice 
of medicine and on the ground that it 
would interfere with the doctor-patient 
relationship that is such an important 
element in the medical care of our citi- 
zens. The proponents of medical and 
hospital payments under the social se- 
curity program support their position 
by stating that their proposal repre- 
sents the most feasible method of meet- 
ing this problem. They say that medi- 
cal and hospital insurance programs are 
not adequate. 

I disagree with this latter contention. 
In my opinion, our insurance industry 
and the medical profession are making 
tremendous strides in their endeavors 
to assure adequate medical care for all 
our citizens on a nondiscriminatory 
basis and within the framework of our 
free enterprise system. This progress is 
being made without subjecting the medi- 
cal profession to domination by the dic- 
tates of Government bureaus and with- 
out launching our Nation on the dis- 
credited path of national health insur- 
ance. It is encouraging to me that we 
have made such remarkable progress in 
meeting our medical and health needs 
by individual and collective initiative 
without reliance on Government pa- 
ternalism 


An article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal today presents some very 
interesting factual information regard- 
ing the gains which have been made in 
this area. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include as a part of 
my remarks the text of this report. 
From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 27, 1959] 
HeattH InsuraNceE—More Plans Find War 

To Boost Benerirs: IcNorE Mrvor IIA 

GE's Procram Srrs Pace, Avoms Rise IN 

Premiums; 12,000 Ormre Firms FoLLow 

sur AFL-CIO Distrxes IT 

(By Jerry E. Bishop) 

New Tonk —In the fast-changing field of 
health insurance, a new product is beginning 
to make spectacular gains at a time when 
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many of the older types of policies are begin- 
ning to run into trouble. 

Like most successful new products, this 
one—called comprehensive coverage—has 
many features not found in the older health 
policies. But, in one sense, it offers quite a 
lot less. Under this plan, for example, if a 
person goes to the hospital for minor repairs 
for just a day or two he'll probably have to 
pay all the bills himself. 

The theory behind this: By not paying the 
small claims—whose aggregate cost is very 
high because they're so common—the insurer 
can offer more extensive benefits to cover 
serious illnesses. And he can do this without 
the frequent, stiff premium boosts which 
sonmé insurance officials blame partly on a 
tendency by policyholders to go into the hos- 
pital for minor Ils that would be treated at 
home if hospital care weren't free. 


FIRST DOLLAR COVERAGE 


The new policies are a radical departure 
from the old philosophy of first dollar cover- 
age that has been the cornerstone of most 
of the major health insurance plans. First 
dollar coverage—providing payment of 
smaller as well as larger hospital bills—was 
one of the key attractions that enabled the 
Blue Cross to grow from a small, local experi- 
ment in Dallas in 1929 to a mammoth collec- 
tion of 79 regional associations with more 
than 54 million members, Private insurance 
companies also relied heayily on the first dol- 
lar idea as they built their hospital and sur- 
gical coverage to more than 70 million people 
in the last 20 years. 

Now, however, financial problems are in- 
creasing for plans which attempt to cover 
almost all their subscribers’ hospital ex- 
penses up to an agreed limit. Last year the 
Nation's Blue Cross plans ran up a deficit of 
$40 million after paying out some $1.4 bil- 
lions in benefits. New York’s Associated Hos- 
pital Service alone plunged $30 million into 
the red. 

With the cost of medical care rising faster 
than any other component of the cost-of- 
living index (it was up 44 percent in July 
over a year ago and now is more than 50 per- 
cent higher that it was 10 years ago), em- 
ployees who are covered in group health 
Plans are being hit with wave after wave 
of premium increases. Blue Cross plans in 
Concord, N.H., Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Detroit have boosted their rates from 20 
to 30 percent this year. Similar premium 
boosts are slated for Pittsburgh and New 
York City in the next few weeks. Insurance 
companies, which provide similar health cov- 
erage on both an individual and group basis, 
also have had to increase premiums or to 
quietly prune out some former benefits from 
thelr policies in order to balance dollar in- 
take with rising claim payments. 


A BISING BUSINESS COST 


Many employers pay part or all of their 
employees health insurance premiums, so the 
rising premium rate is also becoming a rising 
cost of doing business. At the same time, 
there is growing pressure from unions for 
more extensive health coverage, Broader 
benefits are among the major demands being 
made on the stecl and aluminum industries 
by the United Steelworkers, now on strike 
against the steel companies. And the big 
United Auto Workers union is reported to 
be preparing demands for more liberal health 
insurance at its next bargaining session. 

Meanwhile, pessimism is growing about 
how present insurance systems can survive 
without further drastic rate increases. “Ten 
years from now, health insurance as we know 
it will be dead as a dodo,” one leading in- 
surance executive declared recently in an 
of-the-record talk. What he and an in- 
creasing number of other insurance officials 
envision as a substitute is a system of medi- 
cal protection that covers the major expenses 
of a serious illness, but leaves the minor 
costs to be met by the individual. 
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The leader in this new trend is, strangely 
enough, not an insurance company, but the 
General Electric Co—better known for such 
products as light bulbs, refrigerators and 
turbine generators. 

In 1949, a group of GE. executives or- 
ganized a plan to insure themselves against 
the catastrophic costs of a major iliness. The 
plan was the forerunner of what is known 
today as “major medical” insurance; it was 
quickly borrowed by other firms and ts now 
the fastest growing type of health insurance, 
covering at least 13 million persons. The 
number of persons covered has doubled each 
year for several years, , 

The basic provisions of major medical in- 
surance are: (1) High maximum benefits, 
ranging from $5,000 to as much as $16,000. 
(2) A deductible amount. This is a specified 
amount, $300 to $500 in early plans, which 
the Individual must pay himself before re- 
imbursement by the insurer starts, (3) Co- 
insurance. This applies to a percentage, usu- 
ally 20 or 25 percent of covered expenses in 
excess of the deductible amount. The indi- 
vidual must pay this portion of the covered 
expenses himself. The plan does not pro- 
vide reimbursement of this amount, 


COMBINATION OF COVERAGES 


While major medical insurance has the 
key advantage of softening the crippling 
financial blow that a catastrophic Uiness can 
deliver to a family, its weakness is that the 
deductible amount is so high that lower in- 
come workers still would be hard hit in case 
of a severe medical emergency, having to 
pay out $300 or 6500 on their own before 
insurance payments are received. For this 
reason, Many employers in recent years of- 
fered their employees a combination of cov- 
erages—Blue Cross and Blue Shield (surgi- 
cal insurance) for basic medical costs and 
major medical insurance for the most serious 
and expensive Ulnesses, for which Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield benefits would be insumi- 
cient. 

It was almost inevitable that an attempt 
be made to merge the two forms of protec- 
tion into one. The first major experiment 
in this direction was attempted in late 1955— 
again by General Electric. GE sought to 
cover not just a few executives but all its 
250,000 employees and an estimated 500,000 
dependents. GE's lead has since been fol- 
lowed, in a variety of forms, by thousands 
of other firms, 

The GE comprehensive plan greatly 
broadened the benefits formerly available 
under its employee medical care program. 
The new plan covers major bills running as 
high as $7,500 a year or $15,000 in a lifetime. 
In addition, it poses few restrictions on the 
kind of medical bills that will be covered. 
Besides the usual hospital and surgical bills, 
the plan also covers such items as drugs, 
nursing care, blood transfusions, anesthet- 
ics, X-rays, ambulance services, and iron 
lungs, which are often extra-cost items for 
persons with ordinary health insurance. The 
plan also provides. that medical bills will 
be paid whether they are run up in à hos- 
pital, at home, or in the doctor's office. 

However, GE requires the employee to 
shell out some money from his own pocket. 
Expenses are divided Into two classes. On 
A expenses—hospital and surgical bills— the 
employee must pay the first 625 himself; the 
plan pays the next $225 in full and then 885 
percent of the balance. B expenses include 
physicians, nurses, drugs, and use of labo- 
ratory and diagnostic equipment. Here, the 
employee pays the first $50 in a calendar 
year and the plan pays 75 percent of the 
balance. If both A and B expenses are in- 
curred in 1 year, the total deductible amount 
for both is only $50, much smaller than the 
usual deductible in major medical insur- 
ance. 

This difera from basic plans which cover 
most expenses from the first day of horpi- 
talization on, but which also set top limits 
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on the number of days of hospitalization 
for which they will pay and the amounts 
they will pay for specific operations. These 
payments frequently do not cover full costs. 

“With our provisions, the individual takes 
@ greater interest in the fees he's being 
charged and he's not. likely to abuse the 
plan,” says Russell Hubbard of GE's em- 
ployee benefit department. 

“Most existing plans force people into a 
hospital,” says another GE executive. 
“For example, they provide that a 615 diag- 
nostic X-ray is not reimbursable unless the 
patient enters the hospital, so many doctors 
will stick him there for a day or so in order 
to qualify and thus run up a lot of extra 
costs, In our plan, we've tried to leave it 
so that a doctor can practice medicine as 
it should be practiced without prescribing 
such things aa a hospital stay just so the 
patient's plan will pay the bills." 

The $25 and 650 deductibles also ellm- 
inate many of the small $5, $10, and $15 
claims, which cost Just as much to process 
as a $100 claim. “It doesn’t make economic 
sense for insurance to pay for bills that an 
employee can easily budget for himself,” 
says the insurance specialist of another com- 
pany, adding that it sometimes costs his 
firm $8 to process a $5 claim. 

The “coinsurance” feature of GE-type 
plans, under which the employee pays a 
percentage of the total bill, also is helping 
to curb abuses, some companies say. “We 
know of any number of instances where 
doctors had two schedules of fees—one for 
patients with Insurance and one for those 
without insurance,” says Gordon Thayer, 
director of industrial relations of Vitre 
Corp. of New York, another firm which has 
embraced comprehensive health insurance 
recently. 

Helping win employees to GE's new plan 
was the implied promise that the plan, by 
discouraging abuses of medical insurance, 
would prevent premium rates from climb- 
ing as rapidly-as they otherwise would. 80 
far at least, the promise seems to have held 
good. “Our premium rate hasn't gone up 
since 1956," comments GE's Mr, Hubbard. 
Claims, it’s true, have increased in average 
size from’ year to year but only about half 
as much as the national average increase in 
medical care costs. And offsetting this has 
been a 30-percent decline in the number of 
petty claims—those under $25. 

The broader bencfits available under the 
plan evidently appealed to GE employees 
right from the start. Given a choice between 
the new plan and the company’s older “first 
dollar“ type program augmented with ex- 
panded major medical type benefits, 99.2 
percent of GE's eligible employees have 
switched to the new plan. (For a GE em- 
ployee earning $6,000 a year, the new plan 
costs $154 a year, Including all dependents. 
compared to $95 for family protection under 
the previous plan. For single employees 
there is no difference, the annual premium 
being $54 in both cases.) Handling the ac- 
tual coverage are the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. and Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

GE's experience is attracting a horde of 
other employers to comprehensive plans. 
The big electrical appliance manufacturer 
estimates that some 12,000 other companies 
have adopted comprehensive plans since it 
act up its program, 4,500 of the new additions 
coming in 1958 alone. American Cyanamid, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., the San Francisco Hotel 
Employers’ Association, and Caterpillar Trac- 
tor are just a few of the newcomers into the 
field. 

Equitable Life Assurance Soctety, one of 
many insurance firms which now are offer- 
ing comprehensive plans, says it has issued 
such policies to 827,000 persons, 8 times 
as many as were covered in 1956. According 
to the Health Insurance Instnute, 5,175,000 
persons were covered by comprehensive plans 
at the end of 1958, compared with almost 
none 3 years earlier, 
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Now, the idea of doing away with full cov- 
erage of medical bills is creeping into Blue 
Cross-Biue Shield plans, formerly the strong- 
hold of “first dollar” philosophy. 

Late last year, Philadelphia's Blue Cross 
Plan, known as Associated Hospital Service 
of Philadelphia, began offering a program 
Which, in return for more liberal benefits, 
Calls for the subscriber to pay the first $5 
Of each day's hospital charges up to 15 days 
A Year. So far, says a spokesman, more than 
500,000 Philadelphians have switched to the 
new co-pay comprehensive plan, or about 
one-third of the Blue Cross subscribers who 
are eligible. Deductible provisions in vari- 
Jus forms also have popped up in Blue Cross 
Plans in Missouri, Texas, and Kansas. 

Officials at New York City’s big, deficit- 
Plagued Biue Cross plan, known officially as 

~ ted Hospital Service of New York, 
Concede that too are considering adding 
Comprehensive features to their coverage. 

New York program is under pressure to 

its benefits, after receiving permis- 

bion recently from State insurance officials 
Tor a 26.5-percent rate increase, which fol- 
“ese a 22.3-percent rate boost in June of 


Comprehensive health insurance, despite 
its recent breath-taking growth, is far from 
universally popular. “The deductible fea- 
ture is a very sensitive point with unions.” 
Sdmits an executive of one big industrial 
funpany which has been trying unsuccess- 
uy to persuade its employees to switch 
Over. “The coverage of the $6 or $8 claim, 


& Atomic Workers Union turned thumbs 
down on a comprehensive plan offered by the 
Sinclair OU Co, 8 d 
AFL-CIO on several occasions has 
criticisms at comprehensive and ma- 
Medical insurance. One charge is that 
deductible provision might discourage 
t use of medical facilities and might 
an incentive for letting minor ill- 
e major ones. Another com- 
t is that comprehensive medical insur- 
away protection from the many 
Only seems to give additional protection 
— few. According to the AFL-CIO, only 
ical Of ever 100 families ever incurs med- 
ume es as high as $1,000 in a year's 


punsurance omelals are quick to offer re- 
Tante. Says an official of New York Life 
urance Lon “Health insurance has become 
spreading small payments over 

an employees, We Have loat sight of the 
notant Principles of insurance. There is 


HE 


F 


fall ent to ins a cost which is apt to 
item ly on the people, because such an 
bua d be allowed for in the family 
tra: and the cost of insurance adminis- 


condon Merely adds to the inevitable basic 


plan era Electric, prior to Introducing its 
Oficials ld h of meetings with unlon 

= (the big company bargains with more 
manie diferent unions), salaried employee 
Tt sey" doctors, and hospital representatives. 
be Carries on intensive followup work to 
Weatee that costs stay in line. In one mid- 
ican town, it 

uration of weekly sickness and accident 
a lpi more than double the company 


De N society, “Following this meeting the 


5 * 
n & GE n rates also oppe 
pital Admiacions ity, the frequency of hos- 
£ materi ons for GE employees, exclud- 
year, com ty cases, is now 90 per 1,000 in a 
pared with about 112 for Blue 
000 tions. Surgical claims average 
at employees, compared to 125 per 
ypical Blue Shield large city plan. 


75 per 1 
1,000 in 
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Khrushchev’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the pending visit of Premier 
Khrushchev to this country in the minds 
of our citizens across the country is a 
major consideration. 

In itself, it marks a unique pattern of 
negotiations between nations with con- 
flicts of interest—as strongly as freedom 
versus communism—when the leaders 
of two opposing camps exchange visits. 

A big question before the American 
people is: Just how should he be re- 
ceived? 

In view of the fact that Khrushchev is 
the No. 1 Communist—which represents 
the most serious threat to our security 
existing in the world—there are widely 
differing views on his reception. 

Recognizing that the President, in 
agreeing to the exchange visits, felt that 
such an interchange might well con- 
tribute to solving some of the East-West 
differences and lessening tensions, the 
American people, I believe, have a re- 
sponsibility—which I am confident they 
will meet—of acting in a way that will 
provided the best kind of climate for 
whatever results may be obtained from 
such an exchange. 

Commendably, our mass media—pub- 
lishing, radio, television—are 
a fine responsible role in attempting to 
create the climate that augurs best for 
the visit. 

Particularly, I refer to a splendid edi- 
torial recently published in the Janes- 
ville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wis., en- 
titled “Khrushchev's Visit.“ 

Representative of constructive edi- 
torializing for the upcoming event, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Janesvllle (Wis.) Dally Gazette, 
Aug. 25, 1959] 
EuRUSHCHEV's VisIT 

Khrushchev's visit to the United States 
next month will be one of the most extraor- 
dinary events of its kind in American ex- 
perience. 

Of all the famous foreign visitors, from 
Lafayette of Revolutionary War days right 
down to the recent visits of Baudouin of Bel- 
gium and Queen Elizabeth II, there seems 
to be no parallel. 

The Russian leader comes as an official 
visitor, and the top man of the Russian So- 
viet, and is thus entitled to all the red car- 
pet treatment accorded heads of state, He 
has talked like an enemy, but comes as a 
friend. He heads not only a state which 
operates under a political and economic sys- 
tem hostile to ours, but also is the nominal 
head of the entire Communist bloc. 

The hostility of many Americans toward 
Russian communism, of which Khrushchev 
is the symbol, and especially of newcomers 
to America recently escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain will make security arrange- 
ments for the visit particularly difficult. The 
impending visit has so baffled Congress that 
it has been tacitly decided to adjourn prior 
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to the arrival of the Russian leader, so that 
the customary invitation to any visiting head 
of state to address a joint session may be 
avoided. 

Some Americans hope that the visit here, 
and President Eisenhower's trip to Russia 
will improve relations between the two coun- 
tries. Others regard the exchange of visits 
as a mere formality, with Khrushchev having 
the edge of the bargain because of his obvi- 
ous eagerness to see this country. Certainly 
it may be predicted that Americans will not 
change their views toward communism as a 
way of life because of the visit, and it seems 
equally certain that Russia will not change 
either. The gain may be in a degree of un- 
derstanding on some special problems of 
today, rather than in basic philosophy. 

How then should Americans treat a guest 
who comes without anything more than a 
surface and official welcome? The best 
course, it seems, is to follow the lead of 
Washington in extending a coldly polite 
reception, going no further than necessary 
to meet standards of international good con- 
duct, but being certain to observe strictly 
the niceties and conventions usually ex- 
tended to a visitor of his im i 

It will be a trying few days because impul- 
sive Americans can be expected to show their 
active dislike for Russian communism before 
ita foremost leader, or at the other extreme, 
react involuntarily with the usual warm 
greeting ordinarily extended famous visitors 
from abroad. 

Self-control and a degree of reserve are 
needed because Khrushchev must not be 
permitted to go home in the belief that 
Americans are actively hostile toward him- 
self and his country. But it is just as im- 
portant that he sense the fact that America 
is completely opposed to those things which 
he represents, and that his visit here is tol- 
erated rather than sought. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Petro- 
leum Industry 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 100th anniversary of the pe- 
troleum industry in the United States. 
On August 27, 1859, Col. Edwin L. Drake 
completed the world’s first successfully 
drilled oil well at Titusville, Pa. 

The petroleum industry has contrib- 
uted more than any other single group 
to the evolution of man from the era of 
the candle and the horse and buggy to 
the supersonic jet. 

Its achievements are legend; not the 
least of which was the event which we 
celebrate today. Although we cannot 
overlook the contributions of the refin- 
ers, the pipeliners, the engineers and 
technicians, this first 100 years in the 
petroleum industry shall go down as the 
century of the wildcatter. 

Oil lay valueless in the ground millions 
of years before the wildcatter found a 
way to bring it to the surface for others 
to refine and develop into the thousands 
of commonplace items in our daily lives. 

At the beginning of the second half of 
oil's first century, petroleum supplied 
less than 10 percent of the total energy 
of the United States. Today, less than 
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50 years later, that industry supplies 
nearly 70 percent of all our energy needs. 
The opportunities open to this dynamic 
industry over the next 100 years are lim- 
itless, providing it remembers its birth- 
right of individualism. 

Yes, it was the century of the wildcat- 
ter. It was the wildcatter who made the 
petroleum industry the moving force in 
our lives today and it will be the same 
spirit of determination to overcome all 
obstacles, be they natural or manmade, 
which will lead the industry to the reali- 
zation of those opportunities. 

I am proud that I represent in our 
Nation's Congress the area in which the 
first great wildcatter showed the way to 
those who were to follow. Little did 
anyone in 1859 dream of the fountain- 
head of abundance which would spring 
from that one hole in the ground. To- 
day there are more than 280,500 such 
wells which have beefi drilled in Penn- 
Sylvania alone. In each instance they 
contributed to the strength of the in- 
dustry and the Nation. 

In each instance those wells were 
drilled by men who were instilled with 
the spirit of the oilfinder, the “Man of 
the Century” in petroleum’s first 100 
years. . 

The assistance and inspiration re- 
ceived from those associated with this 
vital industry in the 23d District of 
Pennsylvania, which I represent, have 
helped to shape Federal policies which 
have encouraged the wildcatter to take 
the risks inherent in the development 
of our petroleum reserves. With this 
continued help to all in Congress, our 
Nation can be assured of an abundance 
of petroleum for peace and throughout 
any emergency. 

I congratulate the industry on the 
success of its first century and I am con- 
fident that it will continue to meet its 
obligations as it continues to provide 
the Nation with the blood of its indus- 
trial economy and national defense. 


Personal Income Gains in the Southeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Atlanta Journal of August 24, 1959, pub- 
lished an article concerning the national 
per capita income and the per capita in- 
come of the States in the southeastern 
region. The article points out that dur- 
ing the last 25 years the national ad- 
vance has been 656 percent, whereas the 
increase in income in Georgia has been 
€43 percent. 

I wish to point out that Florida, with 
a gain of 1,794 percent, leads every State 
in the entire Nation. 

We are proud of the economic progress 
we are making in our State. We are 
proud of the economic progress we are 
making in our region. We are also 
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proud, Mr. President, of the economic 
progress we are making throughout the 
entire Nation. 

While our per capita income in 
Georgia is still much lower than the na- 
tional average, I wish to point out it is 
increasing relatively faster than the na- 
tional average. 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

From the Atlanta Journal, Aug. 24, 1959] 
Drxre INCOME GAINS $35 BILLION IN 25 Trans 

Grondta's $5.6 BILLION Is 643 PERCENT IN- 

CREASE; FLORIDA'S 1,794 Percent Leaps ALL 

Or NATION 

Personal income in the seven-State South- 
east increased more than $30 billion—from 
$3,291 million to $34,896 million—during the 
past 25 years, the U.S. Department of Com- 


merce has reported. 
The increase in Georgia was from %602 
million in 1933 to $5,678 million in 1958, 


according to Merrill C. Lofton, manager of . 


the Atlanta field office of the Federal agency. 

Other increases were Alabama, $40 mil- 
lion to $4,364 million; Florida, $440 million 
to $8,334 million; Mississippi, $266 million 
to $2,302 million; North Carolina, $678 mil- 
lion to $6,297 million; South Carolina, $305 
million to 62.929 million; and Tennessee, $560 
million to $4,992 million. 

Florida’s increase of 1,794"percent was the 
Nation's greatest gain in personal income 
during the quarter of a century. 

Included in the income computations were 
wages and salaries, proprietors’ income, divi- 
dends, pensions, and income from other 
sources. ` 

Comparing personal income estimates of 
the Commerce Department's Office of Busi- 
ness Economics for 1958 with those of 1933, 
Mr. Lofton said the past quarter of a century 
also brought almost unbelievable gains in 
per capita income, ranging from a 724 per- 
cent advance in Alabama down to 560 in 
Florida, 

In Alabama per capita Income went from 
$165 in 1933 to $1,359 last year; Florida, $284 
to $1,876; Georgia, 204 to $1,487; Mississippi, 
$131 to $1,053; North Carolina, 6207 to $1,384; 
South Carolina, $174 to $1,218; and Tennes- 
see, 8204 to $1,439. 

In both total and per capita income, the 
gains made in the Southeast have not only 
been among the most impressive in the coun- 
try, but substantially exceeded the average 
for the Nation as a whole. In total Income, 
compared with a national advance of 656 
percent, were Alabama's 892 percent, Florida's 
1,794. Georgin’s 843, Mississippi's 765, North 
Carolina's 829, South Carolina's 860, and 
Tennessee's 791 percent. 

In per capita income in the 25 years, all 
of the gains made in the Southeastern States 
also forged ahend of that for the Nation. 
Compared with a U.S. uptrend of 448 percent 
were the 724 percent in Alabama, 560 in 
Florida. 629 in Georgia, 704 in Mississippi, 
508 in North Carolina, 600 in South Carolina, 
and 605 percent in Tennessce. 

In total Income, 4 of the 7 Southeastern 
States have moved upward among the 48 
States of the Nation in rank. Alabama 
climbed from 28th position in 1933 to 24th 
last year; Florida, from 28th to 12th; South 
Carolina, from 34th to 3ist; and Mississippi, 
from 37th-to 33d. Georgia, however, slipped 
back 1 notch, from 19th to 20th; North 
Carolina, 1, from 17th to 18th; and Tennes- 
sce, 2 places, from 20th to 22d. 

None of the 7 did too well in change in 
rank upward In per capita income, however. 
Alabama remained in 45th position; Florida 


I therefore ask unani- 
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advanced 1 place, from 29th to 28th; Georgia 
dropped back from 41st to 42d; Mississippi, 
from 48th to 49th; when counting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina went from 
40th to 44th; South Carolina, from 44th to 
48th; and Tennessee, from 41st. to 43d. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Hannibal Hamlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
finger of fate points in curious fashions, 
for had Hannibal Hamlin of Maine been 
Vice President during President Lin- 
coln's second, instead of first, term of 
office, he would have been elevated to the 
high position of President of the United 
States. 

Destiny's dictate has not, however, 
served to diminish Vice President Ham- 
Un's stature as a statesman, and he will 
hold in the future, as he has held in the 
past, a well-deserved place in our Na- 
tion's and the State of Maine's hall of 
fame. 

Today, August 27, marks the 150th 
anniversary of the birthday of Hannibal 
Hamlin, and I was privileged to partici- 
pate in today’s ceremony when, in honor 
of this event, a wreath was laid at the 
base of Hannibal Hamlin’s monument in 
the Capitol. / 

Maine newspapers have heralded this 
150th birthday anniversary with special 
articles about Maine’s truly great states- 
man, and because the following article 
has a political theme, I am commending 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 
[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 

Aug. 22, 1959] 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN LETTERS Reveatep—A 
FENCE MENDER EXTRAORDINARY 
(By Frank Sleeper) 

Hannibal Hamlin was mending fences in 
1847-48. 

The man who was to become Maine's only 
Vice President of the United States had been 
defeated in his attempt at election as US. 
Senator in 1846. A deadlock in the State 
senate brought that result. 

Hamlin's second term as a Democratic 
Congressman ran out as 1847 began—and he 
did not choose to run again. 

Instend he ran for and was elected to the 
State house of representatives. From that 
perch, he marshalied the antislavery Demo- 
crats of Maine and, in May 1848, was elected 
to the US. senatorship he wanted. 

There's no better day than Saturday—the 
day the 150th anniversary of Hamunz birth 
ts being celebrated in Paris Hili—to throw a 
little more historical light on the man. 

Five letters from Hamlin to Hugh D. Me- 
Lellan of Gorham are being made public 
Saturday for the first time. All are political 
in tone. . 

They cover the period January 25, 1847 to 
February 6, 1818. About 10 years ago, a cus- 
tomer gave the letters to barber Frederick 
L. Grant of 15 Morning Street. 

“He was a cabinet finisher and found the 
five letters in a cabinet on which he was 
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Working. He knew I collected old stamps 
and envelopes so he brought them to me,” 
Grant explains. 

“I can't think of a better time than the 
150th anniversary of Hamlin’s birth to re- 
veal the contents of the letters publicly,” the 
Casco Arcade barber says. 

There's good reason for the political tone 
Of the five letters. McLellan was a leading 
Democrat in Cumberland County in 1847. 
He aspired to be speaker of the House of 
Cepresentatives—and was successful in that 


The final letter of the group was written 
to McLellan in Washington where he was a 
Clerk in the Treasury Department. 

looked like a reward for a job well 
done. If it was, it's not to be wondered at. 

Hamlin speaks in these letters of reward- 

McLellan for throwing his support to the 
Tuture Vice President. 

As the Maine historian, Dr. Louls C. Hatch, 
Put it in his Maine, A History,” “He [Ham- 
lin] had entered politics at the time of the 
triumph of the spoils system and, like most 
men of his day, including Lincoln, he ac- 
Cepted and used it.” 

p The five letters build tọ a peak. The 

2 is marked confidential, The fifth and 
t 1s labeled strictly confidential. 

It's a blow-by-blow account of Hamlin's 

to a politician whose support he felt 

Wus essential to his election as U.S. Senator. 

The salient points of the first letter, Jan- 
tent 24, 1847, written from Washington, are 

“Well, we have finally got the House of 
Representatives in order after a close fight,” 
Hamlin wrote McClellan. “Well, you will be 

Peaker, I hope. I will do what I can for 
With all pleasure, You must work your- 
Cori and make your friends do so too,” he 
cluded. 
writ Second letter is dated March 16, 1847, 
ae ten from Hampden, Hamlin's residence 
that time. It was getting closer to legis- 
and time (sessions started in May then) 
id the letter showed it. 
very les Stetson of Bangor would like 
can e to be elected State treasurer if he 
you as woll as not.“ Hamlin said. “I write 
Whee’: the request of his friends to learn 
ated Jour views are and how you are situ- 
Your „n you do me the favor to give me 
ings o ra and much oblige me by so do- 
fe comes on the speakership?” the fu- 
home de president continued. “I am at 
m and ready to serve you to the best of 
must be s I will aid you all I can and you 
must elected. You and your friends too 
Teen we Let me know what I can do. 
will . at Augusta at the organization and 
Others „That I can with our delegation and 


The 
— 9 ae 1847, denen it's from Hampden 
Boes deeper into the Maine po- 
litical scene of the times. x 5 
thas 8 You will be finally so situated 
State du will join with us in electing Stetson 
treasurer. You and and a few 
parents fan do it.“ Hamiin wrote. (Ap- 
Lean 2 were not successful or Mc- 
cause ld with a man from his area be- 
named St. Moses McDonald of Limerick was 
"I he tate treasurer in 1847). 
(a de written to Johnson ot the Age 
— Paper or magazine), Bradbury (U.S. 
James Bradbury, elected as a com- 
oe — an an in 1846) and Parker, 
em all to a for you,” he con- 


third letter is dated f days later, 


Rid thee a let you know the result." 
© future 

to meh ot his pet op Pini President moved 

a 

but Suppose that there was no doubt 
arden nen Dunlap (a four-term governor, 
Uns) ayi in man and a friend of Ham- 
land (he au be appointed collector at Port- 
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yet but Mr. Anderson, I learn, will press 
hard for a reappointment.” (This was Gov. 
Hugh J. Anderson of Belfast, the man with 
whom Hamlin had deadlocked for U.S. Sen- 
ator in 1846, probably à proslavery Demo- 
crat and one of Hamlin’s opponents for U.S. 
Senator in 1848). 

“I trust he will be defeated and that Goy- 
ernor Dunlap will be the man. He will ful- 
fill his promise to me in your behalf, I have 
no fear,” and thus Hamlin put McLellan 
more in his debt. 

“Shall meet you at Augusta. Don't be 
backward in calling on me. Make the de- 
mand and it shall be answered if I have the 
power to do it,“ he concluded. 

The fourth letter—marked confiden- 
tial“ —is dated May 5, 1847, and was written 
from Hampden. The legislature was about 
ready to begin. 

“You will have most probably learnt be- 
fore this reaches you that I have been elec- 
ted to our legislature. I trust I shall meet 
you on Monday at Augusta. You shall have 
my support for speaker,” Hamlin declared. 
(Good support—McLellan was elected speak- 
er.) 

‘Then came a twist—but one which poll- 
ticlans have used before. 

“For reasons which I will state when I 
meet you, I will now say that I should like 
well to be nominated for that office (speak- 
er) and then decline it. I think too that it 
might help you. (Hamlin had been speaker 
early in his political career. Perhaps he 
wanted the publicity that such a move would 
bring or perhaps he wanted the eyes of the 
legislature focused on him by the move.) 
But let it all be in confidence until I see you 
when we will fully understand each other and 
will pull together,” the letter ends. 

The legislature ended. Hamlin continued 
mending fences. U.S. Senator John Fairfield 
suddenly died at the end of 1847. McLellan 
went to Washington as a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department. Hamlin was backed by the 
antislavery Democrats in Maine for the sen- 
atorship. 

There were four against him— Anderson, 
Nathan Clifford, attorney general of the 
United States from 1846 until March 1848, 
Samuel Wells, a former Whig, and John D. 
McCrate, a persistent officeseeker who liked 
Hamlin. 

On February 6, 1848, Hamlin wrote the fol- 
lowing “strictly confidential” letter from 
Hampden to McLellan in Washington: 

“I was pleased to hear from you and to 
learn that you were not committed to any- 
one. I was also quite sure I should have your 

wishes,” he said. 

“I hold truly to the doctrine that a rep- 
resentative should follow the wishes of his 
constituents. That is sound doctrine but 
the dicta of politicians are not always the 
will of constituents, 

“For some reason, and really I cannot tell 
what, the office-steking politicians opposed 
me in 1846 and will do so now, I presume. 
All the customhouse influence was against 
me In 1846, so I suppose it will be now. I 
suppose it may nearly all go for Clifford, on 
the ground, in fact, that he will go for 
them. 

“That may be for the personal interest of 
the officeholders but not for the mass of the 
party. I have not time to go into an ex- 
tended review of the subject but I think 
you will see fully the tendency of the sug- 
gestions which I have made. 

“So far as I can learn from different sec- 
tions of the State, my success looks better 
than it did in 1846. We have no Pillsbury 
in our delegation this year and I can carry 
a large majority of the Enst overall. 

“I shall have or may have some of your 
friends in your county as well as in other 
sections of the western part of the state. If 
you shall be willing to give me your influ- 
ence, you can secure my election and, if 
elected, I should be in a situation to recip- 
rocate your favor, 
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“It Is said that Clifford talks with all con- 
fidence of success, But let me tell you it is 
all * . He does it for effect. He cannot 
be elected. I may not be but he cannot,” 
Hamlin asserted. 

He emphasized that even if someone else 
were elected U.S, Senator it would not be 
Nathan Clifford. 

“Your position will be such that, with 
such of the friends in your county as I have, 
yours can secure me a majority of your 
county and I secure my election. I think 
you will rely upon my good faith to you 
from my past acts. Upon that you may rely 
with full confidence,” the letter ended. 

Hannibal Hamlin mended Maine fences 
well in 1847-48, 

He bullt so well that—with the shift to 
the Republican Party which he made—he 
became Vice President and, eventually, one 
= e most powerful Members of the 

nate, 


Lack of Public Access to the Nation’s 
Shores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rzcorp an edi- 
torial from the Capital Times, of Madi- 
son, Wis., protesting the lack of public 
access to the Nation’s ocean shorelines. 

Because I think the story in the Capi- 
tal Times contains an eloquent quota- 
tion from the Saturday Review, I want 
to take the time of the Senate just for 
a minute or so to read what the situ- 
ation is on public access to our ocean 
shorelines at the present time. 

The Saturday Review writes: 

If any explorers landed on our shores to- 
day, the way they did several hundred years 
ago, they'd have a difficult time making 
their way inland. It's private property. 
Almost every attractive seashore area on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coasts has 
been taken for private or commercial de- 
velopment, according to the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

The spectacularly beautiful Pacific shore- 
line of the United States stretches 1,700 
miles from, Mexico to Canada. In a recent 
survey, the National Park Service found that 
1,448 miles of it are privately owned and 
not available for public recreation, 

Only 240 miles of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts—3,700 miles long—are owned by the 
people as a whole. More than half of that 
240 miles is in three places: Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore’ Recreation Area (North 
Carolina); the Acadia (Maine); and Ever- 
glades (Florida) National Parks. 

Fortunately, the property lines stop at the 
high water mark. Once you're in the water 
it’s all yours—and the jellyfishes’ and the 
planktons’. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
Aug. 25, 1959] 

STATE BETTER Ory THAN NATION IN ACCESS TO 
LAKE WATERS 

It is just possible that Wisconsin is better 
off than the Nation in public access to shore 
areas. A recent survey of ocean shorelines 
of America shows that if one of the great 
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explorers like Columbus or Hudson arrived 
now, he would have to pinpoint his landing 
with great accuracy, not to land on private 


property. 

Governor Nelson, a champion of greater 
access by the public to Wisconsin lakes, has 
estimated that fully 35 percent of Wiscon- 
sin’s 8,000 lakes do no provide access to the 
general public. 

That’s a lot of lakes closed to the public, 
but many of them are small. Most big lakes 
have some access, though more is needed. 

Here are the on the ocean shores, as 
reported in the August 22 issue of the Satur- 
day Review—appropriately, in the Trade 
Winds section: 

“If any explorers landed on our shores 
today, the way they did several hundred years 
ago, they'd have a difficult time making their 
way inland. It’s private property. Almost 
every attractive seashore area on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and gulf coasts has been taken for 
private or commercial development, accord- 
ing to the National Geographic Society. 

“The ularly beautiful Pacific shore- 
line of the United States stretches 1,700 miles 
from Mexico to Canada. In a recent survey, 
the National Park Service found that 1,448 
miles of it are privately owned and not avall- 
able for public recreation. 

“Only 240 miles of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts—3,700 miles long—are owned by the 
people as a whole. More than half of that 
240 miles is in three places: Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreational Area (North 
Carolina); the Acadia (Maine), and Ever- 
glades (Florida) National Parks. 

“Fortunately, the property lines stop at the 
high-water mark. Once you're in the water 
it’s all yours, and the jellyfishes' and the 
planktons’.” 


Voice of Government Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents, Connie B. Gay by 
name, has instituted a service worthy of 
note at this time. Mr. Gay, a man for- 
merly in Government and more recently 
a well-known figure in the entertain- 
ment world, purchased a Washington 
radio station on June 1, 1959. This sta- 
tion, bearing the call letter identifica- 
tion of WGAY, has been in service since 
1945. Up to its purchase on June 1. 
other than playing phonograph records 
and an occasional announcement of 
public interest, the station did little to 
distinguish itself from the 13 other sta- 
tions in the area. 

On June 1, Mr. Gay instituted an idea 


and format that should be of particular. 


interest to all of us. Every day this sta- 
tion broadcasts announcements called 
“Voice of Government Reports.” These 
reports are approximately a minute long 
and are broadcast every 15 minutes. In 
addition, Mr. Gay calls his station the 
Voice of Government People, and as 
such relays Government news and in- 
formation to the over 400,000 Govern- 
ment workers in the Washington area. 
Mr. Gay's is outlined and re- 
viewed in the June 1 edition of the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star. 
The results of just 2 months of pro- 
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Government reports and ex- 
ceptionally fine music are reviewed in 
the Washington Daily News, July 21. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include excerpts from both 
articles in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
{Excerpts from the W: Post and the 

Evening Star, June 1, 1959 
A WIDE Oren WASHINGTON LETTER TO AMER- 
eas 5.697 IMPORTANT RADIO. ADVERTISERS 
AND TO THE WASHINGTON AREA'S Most IM- 
PORTANT MILLION CITIZENS: OUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT'S EMPLOYEES, THEIR FAMILIES, 
AND FRIENDS 
FOREWORD 
This is the first personal message I have 
ever addressed to—and in behalf of—the tre- 
mendously important Washington area con- 
sumer market * * * in many ways the most 
important of its kind in America today. 
Seldom, if indeed ever, in this country’s bril- 
liant advertising and marketing history, has 
a radio station been planned so completely 
to surround, saturate and sell a market so 
rich in potential, as the 250,000 Government 
Employees whose listening ear this station 
now specifically serves. Those who fall to 
read the following statement will miss a 
business message of inestimable value. 
— Co Nrꝝ B. Gay, 
President and Chairman of the Board 
Radio Station WGAY (Now With 
Studios in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia). 


With the publication of this announce- 
ment, there comes to you the first news of 
an entirely new technique in shaping an 
advertising medium to exactly, specifically 
fit a rich, and vitally important consumer 
market. 

It is (so far as is known) the first suc- 
cessful attempt to apply to the great feld 
of radio broadcasting the only basic prin- 
ciple ever found successful in designing a 
primary consumer advertising medium of 
any kind. 

Nowhere else in America (so far as is 
known) is there a radio broadcasting station 
beamed so directly and exclusively at—and 
for—a large prosperous group of free-spend- 
ing consumers and their families and friends, 
as the Washington's new radio station 
WGAY. 

With a specialized broadcasting service 
that includes news of, and for, the Federal 
Government and its dedicated Washington 


area workers, WGAY announces the final. 


triumph of years of careful planning. 

Planning which now makes this station— 
alone of all advertising facilities available to 
those who wish to advertise in this rich, 
important consumer market—the finest and 
most profitable selling medium available. 

* > * =. » > 

But nowhere in the entire Washington 
market area has there been a radio station 
or broadcasting facility which is designed 
specifically and exactly to select, reach, in- 
terest, and sell the U.S, Government em- 
ployee, and his or her circle of family and 
friends. 

> . . . . 

No city on earth, no matter where, is quite 
like Washington, D.C. 

Advertisers and marketers who judge it 
by other markets, or try to sell in Washing- 
ton by generaliy accepted marketing pro- 
cedures, sometimes miss this fact. 

It is the Government employee, at all 
levels, who makes this so. Washington is a 
city of government, and of the men and 
women who make good government in this 
country possible. 

= * > . * 

It has been a challenge to me to find a 
way of providing constant, scheduled, tallor- 
made broadcasting news and comment of and 
for this market within a market, within the 
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Washington area. The all-important people 
who help run the U.S. Government. 

Recently, with the purchase of station 
WGAY, this challenge became an oppor- 
tunity. 

> » * * * 

We are concentrating specifically on the 
men and women of Government, and 
through them, their families and friends, 
who comprise the market within a market of 
our great Washington Community. 

. * a * . 

It is the calculated policy of the new radio 
station WGAY to broadcast Government 
news bulletins each quarter-hour through- 
out the broadcast day. 

Pius the kind of good music that has been 
responsible for the sale of millions upon 
mililons of albums and single records. Rec- 
ords by such great artists as: Perry Como, 
Percy Faith, Frank Sinatra, Patti Page, Doris 
Day, Peggy Lee, and scores of others. 

In this way, the entire area of govern- 
mental activity will become public knowl- 
edge. 

And employees of Government will, them- 
selves, keep abreast of the activities and de- 
cisions of their own agencies, departments, 
divisions, and offices—whether at home or in 
the car—by staying tuned to WGAY. 

. . * * 5 

The opportunity of giving function, life, 
and significance to an idea that has long 
occupied my time and thought. 

By publishing this announcement, I want 
to pledge the facilities and abilities of sta- 
tion WGAY and its staff to genuine, heartfelt 
service. 

While we hope to entertain and inform 
many thousands of others * * * our first 
consideration, and our dedication of service. 
is to those who serve our Government. 

Connte B. Gay, 
President, Chairman of the Board. 
[Excerpts from the Washington Dally News, 
July 21, 1959] 


WGAY PIONEERS IN MAJOR PROGRAMING 
BREAKTHROUGH 


Wasnincton, D.C.—WGAY, maintaining 
studios in Maryland, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has pioneered in two ma- 
jor breakthroughs in present-day stereo- 
typed programing. All newscasts are pre- 
sented without commercial interruption, 
the station features Muslc-Casters“ playing 
a wide range of music from Mantovani to 
Crosby. 

Nearly a million Government employees 
and thelr families now have their own “Voice 
of Government” radio station in this rich 
Metropolitan area, according to WGAY presi- 
gont and chairman of the board, Connie B. 

ay. 

Verified figures already obtained from home 
interviews and car-pool drivers show tha 
over 62 percent of these high income Gow 
ernment people turn first to 1050 on their 
radio dial (WGAY's better music frequency) 
to find out what goes on in their own depart- 
ments. As u result, sponsors are experiencing 
results unheard of in Washington area mer- 
chandising. 


Forthcoming Visit of Premier Khrushche¥ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
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an open letter to the President of the 
United States from the Paterson Evening 
News, The letter is concerned with the 
forthcoming visit of Premier Khrushchev 
and the President's later visit to the 
Soviet Union. 
The letter rightly calls attention to 
© importance, whatever one's regard 
for the individual, of courteous treat- 
Ment of an official guest of our country. 
r, as this forceful editorial points out, 
American people surely expect that 
f President will be accorded respect- 
ul recognition in the course of his state 
visit to Russia. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(Prom the Paterson (N J.) Evening News, 
Aug. 24, 1959] 
Drau Ma, PresmenT: A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO 


GENERAL EISENHOWER ON THE EVE or IN-- 


GE oF VISITS WITH KHRUSHCHEV 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
Pte 27 of the United States, 
T € House, Washington, D.C. 
OU are about to launch the greatest and 
far-reaching peace-seeking program in 
of modern man. 
Greater than the peace of Versailles, vastly 
ee encompassing in its universality than 
an treaty at the end of the last war to end 


Gen. 


8 Were the civilized world's man first 
tryme, t in the hearts of all allied coun- 
battle You summoned millions of men to 
» YOu led the forces which crushed the 

tres dictator who had menaced the 
world. You trod the bloody battlefields 
ered with the boys who were your 
of other from America, fighting at the side 

Now soldiers who were the allies. 

Peace you are the civilized world’s man of 


Y 
ou are about to launch a new Battle of 
but this time not on the field 
strife but in tenuous diplomacy, 
e of which may decide the fate 
universe. 
pee invited to our midst the Premier 
2 iv Russia, Nikita Khrushchev, who in 
has been anything but 
ideal of a Statesman or humanitarian. 
ee u have accepted an invitation 
ussi and to bring to those peo- 
message of peace from America from 
of peace, 
75 bast many people in this 
cerely oppose presence in 
of Khrushchey. To some he 
1 inherently abhorrent com- 
the ta Magee 7 — has threatened to 
ers, he represents 
Harrer of oppression, the mass killings 
Ese 12 ted totalitarianism. For 
Soenpigte P and their attitudes we have a 
Sympathy. We don't like him, 


m! 


pike 2 


gs 
43 


Fr EEE? 8 
Hd ESE 
jai 


tered Dobathies of minority groups embit- 
a fring) Past Soviet indignities. Add to this 
Sept of ag erin with no genuine con- 
“iam, but with an eye to sensation- 
o believe with 
you as America’s man of 
throttle 12 anything that can be done to 
Strife e Mmurmurings of international 
that a be essayed, 
rterchange visits with Khrush- 
elp still the storms of world dis- 
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cord and perhaps establish a more ordered 
existence between nations. 

You are our Commander in Chief, in peace 
as in war. You have decided to receive 
Khrushchev and in turn, to go to Russia. 
That's good enough for us, and it should be 
good enough for all Americans. 

We know that certain phases of such an 
interchange must be distasteful and almost 
intolerable to you. And yet, in your dedi- 
cated desire for peace, you are willing to 
undergo all the rigors of Mr. K.'s visit here, 
your own trip to see our allies in Europe 
to keep them happy, and finally, the trip 
to Russia. 

That's an ordeal, especinily for a man who 
less than 2 years ago was grayely Ul, not 
once but twice. 

Under the circumstances do the malcon- 
tents, sincere or hypocritical, have a right 
even to whisper their dissent from what you 
have planned? For shame. 

We in America do not have to stew Mr. 
K.’s course with archids, nor shout our huz- 
gahs of delighted camaraderie. 

But we must be respectful, we must accord 
him the recognition due him as a head of 
state. 

And above all, we must remember this: As 
we do to him, his people will do to our 
President, 

Mr. President, we agree with you that it is 
better that our leaders meet on the field of 
friendly interchange-than on the bloody 
battlefield of war. 

So we respectfully suggest to you, sir, that: 

1. You are the man who will be dealing 
with Ehrushchey. You'll inspire more re- 
spect and confidence in the man and his 
people than all the others who visited him 
combined, and we say this with full deference 
to the splendid performance of Vice President 
Nrxon. Don't permit politicians or needling 
newspapers to persuade you to pop off in 
advance about how and what you're going 
to tell Mr. K. Keep that to yourself and for 
your own conversations. In other words, 
don't make the fellow angry with advance 
notice of your own toughness before he is 
able to get it firsthand from you. 

2. Before Mr. K. arrives, we earnestly and 
respectfully urge that you summon all Amer- 
fca to sit around their television sets for 5 
minutes of a given evening to have a chat 
with you. And in this chat, we suggest, Mr. 
President, that you call on all your people to 
receive Mr. Khrushchev in the spirit in which 
you have invited him; that he ls a guest of 
this country; that people don't have to love 
him but that they must not under any cir- 
cumstances commit an overt act; that they 
must bear in mind the truth of the com- 
mandment that what you want done to your- 
self, do unto others. That if we want Rus- 
sians to be cordial to our President, we must 
respect their head of state. 

This personal message from you, on every 
television set, on every radio, in every news- 
paper, will hold off the malcontents, will 
stay the hands of those who may secretly be 
plotting some nefarious scheme. Heaven for- 
bid a crackpot should attempt an assassina- 
tion. 

You, Mr. President, are our man of pence. 

‘The Lord bless you as you prepare to sall 
for Europe to meet our allies. May He bless, 
as well, your deliberations and return you 
safely to our midst as the man to whom we 
look, with devout prayer on our Ups. for the 
great peace which has through the ages so 
tragically eluded us. 

Respectfully yours, 
Eprrors, 
Paterson Evening News. 
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Hope Deferred: Public Welfare and the 
Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have introduced bills during the pres- 
ent session of Congress dealing with our 
social security and welfare system. I 
wish to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the Members of this House 
to a book which I have just read and 
which I believe every Congressman con- 
cerned with these issues will want to 
read. 

The book is “Hope Deferred,” written 
by Prof. Jacobus tenBroek and Floyd W. 
Matson, of the University of California, 
and published recently by the Univer- 
sity of California Press. 

Although its subtitle, “Public Welfare 
and the Blind,” indicates the specific 
subject matter with which the book is 
concerned, “Hope Deferred” goes far be- 
yonod that special province to shed light 
on many of the most critical and vexing 
problems of government today. It deals 
directly, for example, with the issue of 
federalism: with the question of what in 
truth the relationship is—the respective 
rights and powers— of the State and 
National Governments under our sys- 
tem. The book deals no less directly 
with the sensitive issues of congres- 
sional-executive relations, which are 
more than ever in the forefront of our 
attention. Congress now possesses var- 
ious committees, such as the Committee 
on Legislative Oversight, for the purpose 
of reviewing the work of executive agen- 
cies; still others of our committees are 
empowered to seek information from the 
executive. Most recently of all, the 
courts have made a renewed effort to 
define the role of congressional commit- 
tees generally in relation to the execu- 
tive branch. On all of these pressing 
and perennial problems “Hope De- 
ferred” has a close and instructive bear- 
ing—<not least of all in showing how 
Congress has come increasingly to ex- 
ercise a reviewing and supervisory, 
rather than an initiating, role in devel- 
oping our public programs and seeking 
to hold them to responsible account, 

On still a different level, this book also 
casts new light on the relationship of 
the individual citizen, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized, to the great pro- 
grams of welfare and security which 
have been erected in our country in re- 
cent years—as well as his relationship 
to the executive agencies which admin- 
ister those programs and the legislative 
machinery which enacts them. 

Perhaps the most signal service pro- 
vided by this book lies in its demonstra- 
tion that our entire system of social se- 
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curity, ever since its adoption in 1935, 
has been the storm center of a continu- 
ous struggle between Congress and the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in which two theories of the na- 
ture of social security have been in direct 
conflict. On the one hand officials of 
the social security administration have 
adhered to a policy of subordinating pub- 
lic assistance to the preferred concept 
of social insurance, on the assumption 
that those receiving public aid are a 
residual element to be minimized and dis- 
paraged: a policy utterly barren of any 
constructive element, This policy is the 
direct descendant of the medieval poor 
laws and workhouse, and has preserved 
that outmoded spirit through the impo- 
sition of a rigorous means testa virtual 
pauper’s oath—which effectually dis- 
courages the blind and the disabled from 
rising above the poverty and dependency 
that have been the requirements of 
eligibility for the program. Moreover, 
the executive theory has sought to en- 
force absolute Federal control over the 
assistance programs of the States and 
to disallow any departures, however le- 
gitimate and progressive, from its own 
administrative precepts—while at the 
same time permitting the Federal admin- 
istrator the broadest latitude of discre- 
tion in ruling upon the programs. By 
contrast, Congress has consistently ex- 
pressed a very different and opposed 
theory of public assistance, and more- 
over has held to it despite repeated re- 
versals and opposition by the executive 
agencies; a theory which has sought to 
introduce constructive elements into the 
program, which while placing a floor un- 
der relief permits the individual States 
complete freedom in devising liberal 
provisions of their own, and which above 
all is conscious of the need to maintain 
firm legislative control over the system. 

In specific terms, “Hope Deferred" is 
a study of the most significant social 
provisions established for the blind over 
the past generation, most notably the 
programs of public assistance and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The harsh point 
of the title is that, despite a number 
of genuine advances, the hope of the 
blind men and women of America for a 
recognition of their real capacities and 
needs is still deferred in both of these 
crucial areas. And I may add that there 
is another deferred hope which emerges 
from this book: the hope of Congress to 
have its will and intent, as expressed in 
some of the most important legislation 
of our time, carried out in the face of 
persistent hostility by appointive ad- 
ministrative officials. 

Just. as significant, I believe, is the 
evidence this book provides of the press- 
ing need for legislation such as that con- 
tained in H.R. 14, which I introduced 
in the present session, and which was 
subsequently contained in some 60 bills 
submitted in the House, along with a 
similar bill introduced by Senator KEN- 
NEDY, of Massachusetts, and 32 other 
Senators: legislation expressly designed 
for the purpose of protecting the right of 
the blind to organize and to be consulted 
by Federal agencies in the conduct of 
programs for their welfare. Our bill 
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recognizes the fact that independent or- 
ganizations of the blind, as opposed to 
agencies for the blind, have in the past 
been systematically excluded from con- 
sultation in the development and ad- 
ministration of such programs, and in- 
deed that these organizations have found 
themselves the targets of harassment 
and threat on more than a few occasions 
by officials of public agencies making 
use of Federal funds in their programs, 
The right to organize, in the case of 
such disadvantaged groups as the blind, 
is practically tantamount to the right 
of free speech and self-expression; and, 
by the same token, the right to consul- 
tation for the blind constitutes a right 
to be heard in the expression of their 
needs. 

Although “Hope Deferred” does not 
deal directly with this legislation, it fur- 
nishes a convincing argument for it by 
exposing the negative and backward 
policies of aid and rehabilitation for the 
blind which might easily have been 
avoided if representative organizations 
of the blind themselves had been 
brought in for consultation in the for- 
mative stages. 

On the same score, the opening sec- 
tion of the book in particular should be 
required reading for all administrators 
and workers in programs for the blind; 
for it clearly exposes the false stereo- 
types about the nature of blindness 
which have been largely responsible for 
these mistakes in policy and adminis- 
tration. More affirmatively, the auth- 
ors draw upon the extensive literature 
of medical science and social science 
for a realistic appraisal of blindness and 
of the capabilities of blind persons. 
Their conclusion is “that the blind as a 
group are mentally competent, psycho- 
logically stable, and socially adaptable; 
and that their needs are therefore those 
of ordinary people, of normal men and 
women, caught at a physical and social 
disadvantage.” Like other persons the 
blind “have a need for shelter but not a 
need to be sheltered: a need for adjust- 
ment and acceptance but not a need for 
toleration or patronage.” The authors 
propose that every social program and 
institution for the blind be judged by 
the straightforward test of “whether it 
meets or defers meeting these needs; 
whether it presupposes the normality 
and equality of persons who are blind or 
presumes their abnormality and infer- 
iority.” It is a shocking commentary 
on the state of our welfare system that 
few if any of the numerous programs 
described in “Hope Deferred” come off 
with a passing grade when put to that 
test. This is notoriously the case with 
the sheltered workshops presently sup- 
ported by the public rchabilitation pro- 
gram, wherein neither the goals of vo- 
cational rehabilitation nor the stand- 
ards of fair employment are remotely 
approximated. The situation is not 
much improved in the remaining areas 
of rehabilitation, and is only beginning 
to be reformed in public assistance— 
where the existence of the means test 
and other onerous conditions of eligi- 
bility continues to frustrate the objec- 
tives for which the system was devised 
by Congress. 
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The authors of “Hope Deferred” are 
particularly well qualified to undertake 
such broad examination of public wel- 
fare as it. affects the blind. Professor 
tenBroek—who is well known to Mem- 
bers of both Houses for his many articu- 
late appearances in committee hear- 
ings—has been for nearly 20 years the 
president of the National Federation of 
the Blind, which represents affiliated 
statewide organizations of the blind in 
all but four of our States and is almost 
certainly the largest voluntary associa- 
tion of blind people in the world. Hav- 
ing lost his own sight in childhood, Dr. 
tenBroek began to play a significant role 
in organizations of the blind while still 
& very young man. He helped to or- 
ganize the California Council of the Blind 
in 1934, and was the principal founder of 
the national federation 6 years later. 
In 1950 he was appointed to the Call- 
fornia State Board of Social Welfare, a 
position in which he still serves and 
which has given him a solid background 
of administrative experience in all as- 
pects of public welfare. What is most 
remarkable about all this is that these 
manifold activities are only avocations 
for Dr. tenBroek, whose main career is 
that of a scholar and teacher. At pres- 
ent he is chairman of his department at 
the University of California, where he 
has built a national reputation as a con- 
stitutional scholar. He has earned five 
degrees, most of them in law, and in addi- 
tion to the present book has written 
two other substantial volumes and more 
than 50 articles on various problems of 
Government and welfare. It would in- 
deed be difficult to find a man anywhere 
in the land more qualified to write on the 
particular public issues with which “Hope 
Deferred” is concerned. 

Mr. Matson, who is also a member of 
the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is himself experienced in govern- 
ment and administration as well as 
broadly trained in the social sciences: 
He served as a Government analyst un- 
der General MacArthur during the oc- 
cupation of Japan, and later was the ad- 
ministrator of a University of California 
educational program conducted for our 
military services in the Far East. He 
has been closely associated with the 
National Federation of the Blind for 
several years, and was a coauthor with 
Professor tenBrock and E. N. B 
of an earlier book, “Prejudice, War, and 
the Constitution,” which 5 years ag? 
won the highest award in political 
science, the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion prize, as the best book on democ- 
racy and government. 

“Hope Deferred” is, in my view, an 
equally significant contribution to our 
understanding of democracy and our 
knowledge of government, It is mY 
earnest hope and belief that the 
will serve to fortify Members of Con- 
gress in their efforts to create and main 
tain a sound system of public welfare: 
that it will bring an end to the opposi- 
tion of professional and public welfare 
administrators to these constructive 
purposes; and finally that it will be in- 
strumental in giving the general p 
a true picture of the capabilities of ou 
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blind citizens for normal lives and pro- 
ive careers in the mainstream of 
American society. 


Stop Fine-Tuning the Economy; Editor of 
Construction Equipment Magazine 
Writes Boldly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I be- 
eve, as the editor of Construction 
8 pment magazine, Michael A. 
the wick. has written in an editoriai for 
ti September 1959 issue of that publica- 
on, that “Congress and the administra- 
ae stop using construction as a 
or its fiscal headaches and po- 

litical bellyaches.” 

In fact, there is so much that is right 
Sp Sensible in the editorial by Mr. 
Of ck that I bring it to the attention 

aF colleagues, 

WN unanimous consent that it be 

ted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
was ae being no objection, the editorial 
as fo 8 to be printed in the RECORD, 
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Stor FINE TUNING THE ECONOMY 
(By Michael A. Spronck) 


ve saia it before and we'll say it again: 
using Stress and the administration must stop 
h construction as a panacea for its fiscal 
Public and political bellyaches. 
They ¢ Works are not patent medicines. 
slides soe be prescribed when business 
at the ny a doldrum, then be withdrawn 
are the st sign of financial recovery. Nor 
clang wae amides to be dispensed by politi- 
Seek to still irate voters. 
they Meter Officials are 11) advised when 
that by n to economic quacks who tell them 
and ap ronaiusting’* construction programs 
econome Priationa they can “regulate” the 
; in ntrariwise, these shifts induce 
ance nec ey disturb the clockworklike bal- 
Publie 8 in engineering and building 


The 
trample vin highway program is z classic 
econome y every segment of vur 
ran ay wil benefit from à stable löng- 
Military jn way progrum. It is vital to our 
lives ane efense, It will save thousands of 
crippling ene hundreds of thousands of 
merce, PA eo It will stimulate com- 
truck, and b 

than ha 


8 reduction of auto, 
operating costs will repa 

if of its cost immediately. + 
&s the program rolls into its pro- 


duetix 
the econ ze and the benefits begin to accrue 


ofr, adjusters propose we turn it 
truth 1. 2 It lacks funds, they say. The 
economy 38 Attempting to fine tune the 
ahead . — 5 they now think ts moving 
I 4 
— their ability to gage our econ- 
any Any degree of accuracy. Certainly 
fram cant reduction in the highway pro- 
Constry, d have a disastrous effect on the 
The bat fe 


But apace trust fund does lack money. 


the aj remedied. Congress can sto 
nues nana of existing highway-use ai 
— as ee increase some taxes, 
already paying for modern 
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highways they don't have through needless 
loss of life, property damage, and high op- 
erating costs on obsolete roads. They will 
not tolerate proposals to sack the interstate 


program. 

At the time I write this Congress has not 
passed necessary corrective legislation. I am 
certain, however, that it will do so. 

Unfortunately, the protracted debate and 
threats to the stability of the program has 
already caused irreparable damage: A halt 
in new contracts and in right-of-way acqui- 
sition. Unemployment. Reduction in cap- 
ital investments for new plants and equip- 
ment. General lack of confidence. And loss 
of momentum in prosecuting the work. This 
will impair the efficiency of the program and 
increase its cost. 

It is an expensive lesson—exposing the 
dangers inherent In a “planned” economy. 

As the Nation's leading industry, construc- 
tion requires judicious, stable public policy. 
Assured that Government will not default 
in its public-works programs, construction 
will continue to contribute to the Nation’s 
prosperity. - 

It cannot, and will not, serve as the in- 
strument of would-be social planners at- 
tempting to fine tune or govern the Nation's 
economy, 


Playing Politics With the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress have a responsibility, as 
members of various congressional com- 
mittees respectively, to colleagues and to 
the people of this Nation to do their 
work which includes understanding, ex- 
ploring, and solving problems confront- 
ing us. The interest rate ceiling re- 
moval as an issue before the Ways and 
Means Committee needs such under- 
standing and exploration. For the in- 
formation of colleagues and the people 
throughout this Nation I want to present 
an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune concerning the interest rate: 

PLAYING Potrrics, WITH THE Pusiic DEST 

The question of lifting the 4'4-percent 
ceiling on interest rates for marketable 
Treasury bonds, according to Sam RAYBURN, 
is a dead issue in this session of Congress. 
But he did leave the door open yesterday for 
& possible boost in the cetling on series E 
and H savings bonds from the present 314 
percent to 374 percent, 

The Democrats have hoped to use the 
bond issue to tag the Republicans a “high 
Interest rute“ party. But it would be politi- 
cally ticklish to oppose a clearly merited 
rise in interest rates on sayings bonds, which 
are held by 40 million Americans, most of 
them voters. 

The 3½ percent rate now makes these 
bonds a poor buy; for the past 12 months, 
in fact, sales have lagged behind redemp- 
tions. In July $350 million were sold, $507 
million redeemed. Not only la the Treasury 
over a barrel but the small investor isn't 
getting a fair shake, 

Action to provide an equitable rate on 
these bonds is needed, but action to free 
rates on regular Treasury bonds is equally 
urgent: Bonds already issued are selling in 
the open market at prices ylelding more 
than 414 percent, so that new long-term 
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issues (the only ones to which the ceiling 
applies) can't be sold. Sound management 
of the Nation's $290 billion debt is one of 
the pillars of fiscal stability and is impossi- 
ble without long-term borrowing. Within 
the next 12 months the Treasury will have to 
borrow $85 billion to cover maturing securi- 
ties, redemptions and seasonal cash needs. 
Unless Congress acts, this will have to be 
done without access to long-term funds. 
Speaker Rarnunm knows this. Senator JOHN- 
Son knows it. It's up to them to put politics 
aside, and act promptly to free the Treasury 
8 artificial and fiscally dangerous restrio- 
ons, 


Professor’s Salmon Crops Migrate to Sea, 
Return to Washington State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WARREN C. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
when my Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee was considering 
the National Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, we consulted many recognized 
leaders in the field of conservation. 

One of these was Dr. Lauren Donald- 
son of the Uinversity of Washington. I 
knew firsthand the work which Dr. Don- 
aldson had done in restoring salmon 
runs in the State of Washington, 

Now Dr. Donaldson’s achievements 
have been saluted in an article pub- 
lished in the Tuesday, August 18, edi- 
tion of the Seattle Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROFESSOR'S SALMON CROPS MIGRATE To SEA, 
RETURN HERE 
(By Stanton H. Patty) 

Dr. Lauren R. Donaldson, of the University 
of Washington, has proved that man can 
grow crops of salmon. 

Donaldson sald today that over a 10-year 
period he has established runs of choice Chi- 
nook salmon that migrate to the high seas 
and return in quantity to his laboratory 
ponds at the University of Washington. 

This ts a major breakthrough in the effort 
to establish fish farms to produce unlimited 
numbers of salmon, Donaldson said. 

Donaldson is a professor of fisheries and 
director of the university's laboratory of ra- 
diation biology. 

STATE GETS FINGERLINGS 

The State fisheries department has re- 
ceived 100,000 of Donaldson's surplus Anger- 
lings for planting in the State's new fish 
farms. 

By 1961 some 10 million excess Chinook 
salmon eggs will be available to the fisheries 
department from Donaldson experiments. 

“This has been s team operation with Milo 
Moore, the State fisheries director,” Donald- 
son said. ~- 

„Once we get the seed that is needed for 
fish farms, it becomes the State's job. The 
university cannot go into the fish farm busi- 
ness.“ 


PROJECT BEGUN IN 1949 


Donaldzon'’s project began on & modest 
scale in the spring of 1949, when be released 
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40,000 fingerlings In Portage Bay near the 
Seattle Yacht Club. 

Three years later, 42 of the marked salmor 
returned—a recovery of one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. 

Donaldson plugged ahead year after year, 
multiplying the returns with each cycle. 

Last November, 440 of 26,240 chinooks 
that had been released tn the spring of 1956 
splashed into Donaldson's ponds. 

FISH BIG FOR AGE 


But these were no ordinary salmon. 

The usual cycle for Chinooks is 4 years. 
But because of Donaldson’s selective breed- 
ing, the 1958 returns were 3-year-old adults 
averaging more than 18 pounds each—larger 
than full-grown 4-year-olds, 

Donaldson expects still more of the “class 
of 1956" Chinooks to return in the coming 
fall as 4-year-olds. t 

Dr. Lauren R. Donaldson, like any cautious 
scientist, waited several years before an- 
nouncing results of his experiments at the 
University of Washington, with Chinook 
salmon. 

Like many another scientist, Donaldson 
was the target of considerable scofing as he 
sought to prove that selected laboratory 
salmon will return in volume to their birth- 
places to spawn future runs, 

Success in fisheries research ls nothing 
new to the blunt-talking director of the unt- 
versity’s Laboratory of Radiation Blology. 

Earlier, Donaldson had tolled patiently for 
28 years to develop supertrout weighing 
many times more than their natural-hatched 
cousins 


Here is the chronology of Donaldson's 
Chinook-salmon experiments: 

Spring 1949: 40,000 fingerlings were re- 
leased in Portage Bay near Donaldson's uni- 
versity laboratory. 

Full 1952: 42 of the salmon returned as 
adults, Donaldson cross-bred these fish and 
recovered 48,000 eggs more than his original 
seed. 

Fall 1955; 48 salmon from the 1952-year 
eggs returned to the university as 3-year-old 
adults, Forty more returned the next year 
as 4-year-olds. 

The 3-year-olds were the key fish. They 
Included 40 males and 8 females. Donald- 
son inbred them and selected 26,240 of the 
offspring for release. 

Spring 1056: The 28.240 fingerlings were 
released as ts. 

Fall 1956: Surprisingly, 52 of the 1956-year 
fingeriings returned as 1-year jacks welghing 
about 14, pounds each, 

Fall 1937: 228 more returned as 2-year 
jacks. 

Fall 1958: 440 Chinooks returned as 3-year- 
old adults. The normal cycle for chinook 
salmon Is 4 years. “The 3-year-olds averaged 
18 pounds each—larger than most 4-ycur- 
oids. 

Mennwhue, in the 1956 through 1958 pe- 
riod, commercial and sports fishermen caught 
about 4,000 of the university salmon released 
in the spring of 1956. 

This meant a total recovery for the cycle of 
18 percent. 

Donaldson said 16 Chinooks were caught 
Tast fall in the Seattle Milk Fund derby. 
Nine of the 16 were Donaldson's products. 

Spring 1959: Donaldson released 261,154 
chinook fingerlings. 

Fall 1960: Donaldson expecta still more 
of the salmon released in 1956 to return as 
4-yenr-old adults. 

Tune returning salmon last fall included 
168 females. They produced 650,000 eggs. 

“We had fish everywhere,” Donaldson re- 
called. $ 

About 100,000 of the fingerlings from the 
650,000 eggs were given to the State fisheries 
department for fish-farm plantings. Others 
were turned over to the Army's Corps of 
Engincers and the Hanford Atomic Works for 
experiments. 
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The 261,154 fingerlings released from the 
university last spring are about 10 times as 
many as were turned out in the spring of 
1956. 

In the fall of 1961, Donaldson expects 
4,000 to 5,000 chinooks to return to his ponds. 
Sports and commercial fishermen should 
catch 20,000 to 30,000 more of this crop. 

Donaldson is enthusiastic about the pro- 
jected 1961 return. 

“That is the first year of the Century 21 
Exposition,” he said. “If the salmon come 
back as we expect, there will be thousands of 
visitors at the university each day to watch 
them.” 

FIFTEEN MILLION EGGS EXPECTED 

The 4,000 or so Chinooks due home in the 
fall of 1961 will produce 15 million eggs. 

Donaldson plans to keep 500,000 and from 
that number and select the best 250,000 for 
release. 

“We will keep doing this and build up to 
the point. where we can take 15 million eggs 
as seed stock each year,” he sald. 

Some 10 million excess eggs from the 1961 
return will be made available to the State 
fisheries department for fish farms. 

Donaldson said preliminary studies Indi- 
cate a survival rate of 60 percent in the fish 
farms, 

“So if 6 million fish can be relensed from 
the fish farms, at least 10 percent should 
survive at sea,“ Donaldson sald. “That 
would be 600,000 fish for the sports and com- 
mercial fishermen to catch. 


MONEY GAINS CALCULATED 


“Figuring the value of chinook salmon 
to fishermen at $10 aplece, that means $6 
million worth of fish.” 

Donaldson said the fish farms can be pre- 
pared by cleaning out weeds and predators 
from ponds, lakes, and lagoons. The next 
step is to add fertilizers to supplement the 
fingerlings’ diet. 

The magic of atomic energy can Increase 
the productive capacity of fish-farm waters. 

“This is what we call trace-mineral metab- 
olism,” Donaldson explained. “Radioactive 
materials will serve as tracers to tell us 
whet fertilizers should be added to the 
waters.” 

Donaldson is talking in terms of fish- 
farm lakes producing 300 pounds of fish for 
each surface acre of water. 

“In other words,” Donaldson said, “you 
would need only 200 acres of (fish farm) 
water to produce the 6 million migrants that 
will return as 600,000 fish to be caught. 

“This is all excess, so let them be caught. 
No escapement is needed. We will have 
more seed for the future coming to the 
unlyversity." 

PLANS WORLD TRIP 


Donaldson will leave Thursday for a 414 
month world trip to study fisherics manage- 
ment and the peacetime uses of atomic encr- 
gy in fisheries. 

His itinerary includes Iceland, England. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Turkey, India, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Hong Korg, and Japan, 


Tunkhannock (Pa.) Church Observes 
75th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp, I 


August 27 


include the following newsstory from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of August 18, 
1959, which reports the 75th anniversary 


‘observance of the Church of the Nativity 


of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Tunk- 

hannock, Pa.: 

CHURCH To OBSERVE 75TH ANNIVERSARY— 
TUNKHANNOCK CATHOLIC PARISH To CELE- 
BRATE EVENT SUNDAY, AUGUST 23 


Parishioners of the Church of the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin , Tunkhannock, 
will celebrate the 75th anniversary of the 
dedication of the first Catholic Church in 
that community on Sunday, August 23. 
Joining them in the celebration will be mem- 
bers of the congregations at the missions at 
Lake Winola and Lake Carey. 

A high mass at 11 will be followed by a 
jubilee banquet at 1 p.m, in the Tunk- 
hannock Elementary School. Reservation 
applications, mailed to all parishioners, 
must be returned by August 20, Others may 
secure tickets from Mrs. Robert Gaughan or 
Tony Talerico, Tunkhannock; Mrs. Helen 
Matalavy, Lake Winola, or Joseph Langan, 
Lake Carey. 

The Jubilee will commemorate the dedica- 
tion of the Church of the Nativity on Sep- 
tember 7, 1884, by the Right Reverend Wil- 
nam O'Hara. The church building dedicated 
at that time was constructed by the Presby- 
terlans in 1833 and was used by them for 
34 years. It then was acquired by the Bap- 
tists, who worshiped in the church untill 
1884, when it was purchased by the Catholic 
society. Moved to the rear of the church 
property when the present church was con- 
structed in 1954, the structure still is used 
for many parish activities and has served 
the community as a tecn canteen. 


RECORDED IMISTORY. 


Recorded history of Catholicism in Tunk- 
hannock dates back much further than 1884. 
however. In the early 1850, muss was cele- 
brated In the home of John Code—a con- 
tractor on the canal then being butt along 
the Susquchanna River. There also are 
records of mass being celebrated in Tunk- 
hannock at irregular intervals from 1870 to 
1873. 

In 1873, there began a cycle which ulti- 
mately resulted in the establishment of the 
Church of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the Wyoming Catholic Missions. 
as they fre constituted today, At that 
time, the first regular series of Catholic re- 
ligious services was inaugurated, as Father 
Patrick J. Murphy cume from Auburn to 
Tunkhannock to celebrate mass in the home 
of Patrick Boyce. These masses were at- 
tended by about 15 people, and in addition 
to the sacrifice of the mass, the Boyce home 
was the scene of baptisms, marriages an. 
confirmations. The affiiation with Auburn 
continued through the pnatorates of Fathers 
Felix MeGuckin, Michael Shields, Tuomas 
J. Rea and Eward J, Lafferty, until the first 
Catholic Church was dedicated in Tunkhau- 
nock. 

In 1876, a hall was rented on the second 
floor of the building which now houses 
the Billings Furniture Store, Bridge Street. 
Mass was sald there until 1879, when th 
congregation became so large that arrange 
ments were made to celebrate mass in 
Platten Opora House, which was loentod 
where the A. & P. store now stands. After 
5 yenrs of this arrangement, with Pnther 
Lafferty traveling over primitive ronds 
Auburn to Tunkhannock, the church bulld- 
Ing was acquired from the Baptists. 

DRCOMES SEPARATE PARISH 

Some time later, the Tunkhannock 
church became a mission of Nicholson. 
continued as such until 1931, when Bishop 
Thomas C. O'Reilly purchased the Josep? 
Wood Piatt tate, located next to the 
church, The Platt home became the res!” 
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7 — of the first resident priest of the 
J urch of the Nativity—the Reverend 
22 J. Reilly—and Tunkhannock became 
separate parish. 
With the separation of Tunkhannock 
Arom Nicholson, the Wyoming Cathollo Mis- 
ee came into being. On June 28, 1931, 
ther Reilly and his newly-appointed as- 
N Rev. Gerald F. Cannevan, began 
Lak Ucting masses at Lake Carey, Falls and 
e Winola. 
8 James P. Holleran became pastor of 
Church of the Nativity im 1932, serving 
that capacity until 1944. He was suc- 
mas by Rev. Harold T. Kennedy, who re- 
*. in Tunkhannock until 1948, 
J that time, the present pastor, Rev. 
Sseph J. Nallin, was assigned to the Church 
bere Nativity. During Father Nallin's 
e three new churches have been 
in Tape, Present Church of the Nativity 
lake khannock; St. Mary's of the Lake, 
Sac, Vinola, and the Chapel of the Blessed 
wW ent, Lake Carey. 
orking with Father Nallin and assistant 
ments Rev. Patrick D. Healey on arrange- 
Chari for the celebration are: Charles 
Prank and Robert Dempsey, co-chairmen; 
Friedel and Mrs. George Kukucka, 
8 Mrs. Vincent Bishop and Cecil 
bett m, Jr, publicity; Mrs. Eugene Cor- 
Mre and Mrs. Murray Fisk, entertainment; 


tenets” bert Gaughan and Tony Talerico, 


Mr. Truman’s Comment on the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchey Discussions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


tne SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
the As ous consent to have printed in 
entitled c of the Recorp an editorial 
Washi coating Into the Act,” from the 
1959, reſten Evening Star of August 26, 

esi tok to the comments by ex- 

rush Truman on the Eisenhower- 

a chev discussions, 

Was N no objection, the editorial 
as follows. to be printed in the Recorp, 


Orrrixd Into THe Acr 


The 
mutig 5 obviously was annoyed, and 


80 
| Contribuye arry Truman's unsolicited 
ietan to the Elsenhower-Khrushchev 


On A 
former pet think that Mr. Truman, as a 
desing wet Whose own ventures in 
less th the Russians were something 
spectacularly successful, would 
8 5 in advance of the event, 
takin cing ot ae on the Eisenhower under- 
If the Sii that would be out of character, 
Harry 2 moves him, and it gonerally docs, 
In this i an is going to speak his piece. 
of th tance, Mr. Truman, on the eve 
ent's departare for important 

with our allles, let it be 


MEN it 
5 come eh 
or Mr. Pis 
Power and 1 
sang fo 
Tala nee 8 vist 
Euenhower a a sh 


ta. 


“rp retort from Mr. 
en ho was asked bout Id at 
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his news conference. He didn’t mention 
Mr. Truman by name, but he said he was 
getting a “little weary” with “facile critics” 
who are fretting about “this terrible blow 
to Presidential prestige.“ He made it clear 
that he intends to use every bit of his 
prestige and all of his energy in trying to 
thaw out the cold war. What is at stake, he 
added, is the future fo the human race, not 
prestige, and he thinks that any President 
who does less than his utmost in such a 
situation would deserve to be condemned by 
the American people. 

We think that Mr. Eisenhower is right. 
Of course, his visit to Russia may not pro- 
duce any tangible result. But the effort 
should be made, and If it Is made in the right 
spirit and with eyes open there will be no 
harmful consequences. Mr. Truman should 
stop worrying about Presidential prestige— 
and also should stop tossing monkey 
wrenches Into the works. 


Assistance in the Construction of Fishing 
Vessels 


SPEECH 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5421) to provide 
a program of assistance to correct inequities 
in the construction of fishing vessels and to 
enable the fishing industry of the United 
States to regain a favorable economic status, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past week we have witnessed in this 
body the growing decline of the free en- 
terprise system in America. 

When we consider that the economy of 
the Nation consists solely of the produc- 
tion and removal, the processing, trans- 
portation, reprocessing and disposal of 
the basic raw materials which come from 
the fields, the mines, or the sea, we un- 
derstand how important these basic raw 
materials are. 

Within the past week the House has 
acted upon three bills, either enacting, 
extending, or anticipating a subsidy pro- 
gram to prevent domestic production of 
the three basic raw materials from being 
completely destroyed by cheap foreign 
imports: J 

First. Thursday of last week we ex- 
tended Public Law 480 by which the U.S. 
Treasury through gift, barter, or ex- 
change for foreign currencies which are 
then spent in that country, disposes of 
domestic farm production acquired un- 
der the so-called agricultural subsidy 
program. This is a program carried on 
to purchase domestic agricultural prod- 
ucts displaced by cheap foreign imports, 

Second, Monday we had on the floor a 
resolution in which Congress asked the 
executive branch to submit a program 
for the solution of the domestic mining 
industry, which industry has been dis- 
placed through cheap foreign imports. 

Third. Today we are considering a 
subsidy for the fishing industry, which 
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is the first step in an overall subsidy pro- 
gram to save the fishing industry from 
being completely displaced through 
cheap foreign imports. 

THE PATTERN 


In order that we may have a clearer 
picture of what is shortly in store for 
the mining and fishing industries, let us 
look at the purpose and operation of the 
agricultural program. Last year we im- 
ported $3.9 billion worth of agricultural 
commodities. These commodities were 
placed on the domestic market and went 
directly to the dinner tables of the homes 
across the Nation, _ 

Those basic raw materials c from 
the fields of the Nation . sur- 
plus by the displacement ot millions ot 
acres of domestic production through 
these foreign imports. The Nation was 
faced with two alternatives, either to stop 
imports or to buy up the displaced do- 
mestie production. The Federal Treas- 
ury purchased this displaced farm pro- 
duction, which we term surplus. It is 
surplus only because it has been sup- 
planted by imports. 

In order to dispose of this mounting 
surplus, the taxpayers through Public 
Law 420 gave away last year, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, $1.5 billion worth. 
Through the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and other such programs, the tax- 
payers subsidized the sale on the world 
market of another $1.2 billion. This was 
subsidized at the rate of about 50 cents 
per bushel on wheat and a related figure 
on other grains. The rate has been 6 
cents per pound on cotton; it has now 
gone to 8 cents per pound. 

In other words, $2.7 billion of the $4 
billion agricultural exports from the 
United States last year were either given 
away or the sale was very highly subsi- 
dized in order to make room for the $3.9 
billion of agricultural imports. 

OTHER BASIC MATERIALS 


The domestic mining industry is in 
much worse shape than the domestic ag- 
ricultural industry because foreign min- 
eral imports can be indefinitely stock- 
piled. If, however, the domestic industry 
is to be preserved, even on a standby 
basis, the taxpayers must buy the do- 
mestie production at a cost of produc- 
tion subsidized price and then arrange 
some program similar to Public Law 489 
to give away that which is produced in 
this country. 

The fishing industry faces the same 
fate. Cheap foreign imports have sup- 
planted the best efforts of the domestic 
industry on both coasts. Either the tax- 
payers step in or the fisheries step out, 

THE PRODLEM 

You ask why a great industrial coun- 
try like America, with the best means of 
production that modern science can pro- 
duce and with a class of labor that is 
the most eficient in the world, cannot 
meet competition from abroad. 

The first answer is that the American 
farmer the American miner, and the 
American fisheries are given a serious 
handicap before they can even enter the 
race of free world competition. 


— ++ 
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The American taxpayer, which in- 
cludes every farmer, every miner, every- 
one engaged in the fisheries, every proc- 
essing industry and every laborer, must 
first pay his pro rata share of defense, 
not just the defense of America, but the 
defense of the entire free world. This 
defense is the first handicap placed upon 
domestic industry and labor. 

The bill for the defense of the free 
world is approximately $40 billion an- 
nually. Broken down on a per capita 
basis, this annual expense amounts to 
$800 for every family in America. This 
$800 must be added to the production 
cost of every pound of food, every ton 
of mineral, and every item of clothing or 
product of industry which is produced 
domestically. 

The foreign producer and foreign 
laborer has no defense item to add to 
his product—we defend them. 

The domestic producer must raise an- 
other $3 to $3.5 billion annually for 
foreign aid. This amounts to from $70 
to $75 annually for every family in the 
Nation. This amount is not only given 
to our agricultural and industrial com- 
petitors to maintain their defense, but 
to their governments as well to help 
keep them solvent, to help run their 
schools, to build roads, powerplants ir- 
rigation projects and every other item 
of their national expense. 

Certainly these people can work for 
lower wages when the American tax- 
payer not only foots the bill for their 
defense but contributes toward the op- 
eration of their governmental functions 
and then puts $1.5 billion worth of food 
on their tables free of cost. 

Can any degree of efficiency, can any 
technical development met this kind of 
competition? 

THE SOLUTION 

In 1936 the Congress of the United 
States passed a minimum wake and max- 
imum hour law so that one section of 
the Nation would not have an unfair 
advantage over the other in trade mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. 

The countries of the world are closer 
today than were the States in 1936. If 
wage-and-hour legislation was necessary 
then for fair interstate trade, worldwide 
wage and hour standards are just as im- 
portant today in international trade. 

This, you say, is not possible. You 
likewise contend it is not possible to re- 
quire the other nations of the free world 
to contribute their proportionate share 
of the cost of free world defense, But, 
Mr, Chairman, it is possible to require 
them to make their proportionate con- 
tribution at least on the products they 
export into the United States. 

Call this an equalization tax or a de- 
fense tax, or call it what you please: if 
they expect the American taxpayer to 
he their consumer, then they must con- 
tribute toward the terrific burden being 
carried by that consumer as a free world 
taxpayer. 

I do not advocate a punitive tariff: I 
Go not advocate a destructive tariff: I 
co not advocate a tariff which would 
place an import wall around the Nation, 
hut I do contend that the Treasury of 
this Nation cannot long continue to 
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defend the free world, raise their stand- 
ard of living by subsidizing their gov- 
ernments, financing agricultural, min- 
ing, and industrial development in com- 
petition to ours, place free food upon 
their tables, and then subsidize Ameri- 
can agriculture, American mining, 
American labor, and American industry 
when these foreign products, produced 
through these unfair competitive means, 
idle the domestic producers. 

The defense of their countries is as 
important to them as it is to us. Trade 
with us is vital to them. I see no other 
means of requiring them to carry even 
& portion of their share, except to place 
an import tax upon food, goods, and 
products imported in competition with 
domestic production, 

The patient is dying with a malignant 
import cancer. Congress continues to 
treat the patient by placing bandages 
over the open sores, but does nothing 
about the malignancy. It is Congress 
and Congress alone that is to blame for 
this condition. When will it face up to 
the facts and assume the responsibility 
required of it by the Constitution? 


United States Lags in New, Economic 
Phase of Cold War, McCormick 


Warns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
Charles P. McCormick, chairman of the 
board of McCormick & Co., and an out- 
standing businessman and civic leader 
of Baltimore, Md., was one of the dele- 
gates to the Atlantic Congress. 

The Atlantic Congress, which was 
held in London last June, was attended 
by 650 delegates from the NATO coun- 
tries, to discuss the future of NATO. 

The Baltimore Sun of August 5, 1959, 
carried an interview with Mr. McCor- 
mick, who is also a member of the Bus- 
iness Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in Which he points 
out that we must realize that we are 
entering a new era of competition in the 
world, in which we have reached a stale- 
mate militarily but during which we are 
going to be battling for our lives eco- 
nomiically. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful interview be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Unrren States LAGS IN New, Econoaric PHASE 
or Comp WAR, MCCORMICK WARNS 
(By Louis R. Rukeyser) 

The cold war has entcred a new phase— 
and America is not winning it, Charles P. 
McCormick warned today. - T 

“We must realize that we're entering a 
new era of competition.” he declared. 
“We're not winning the cold wur. We've 
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reached a stalemate militarily, but we're 
going to be battiing for our lives econom- 
ically.” 

Mr. McCormick, an international business- 
man and civic leader with headquarters in 
Baltimore, said industry and labor no longer 
can afford to be complacent about Amer- 
ican technological know-how. 

BACK FROM EUROPE 


The rest of the world is catching up, he 
said. 

Mr. McCormick has returned from ® 
crowded European trip that included a world 
food convention, the commencement exer- 
cises of the University of Maryland's over 
sea branch and the first Atlantic Congress 
in London. 

The last-named meeting, a gathering of 
650 delegates from 14 NATO nations, was 
designed to make the Atlantic group some- 
thing more than just a military alliance. 

While the week-long congress ended with 
only a vague communique about closer co- 
operation (military, economic, political, and 
eultural), Mr. McCormick feels that it was 
a valuable first step in what he considers 
the new cold-war phase. 

“I think we aroused a great many people 
who had been thinking that NATO mill- 


tarlly was enough to win the cold war,” be 


said. 

As for the possible importance of the At- 
lantic Congress, in the free world’s future 
Mr. McCormick says: The average America® 
will not think that this is as important 85 
NATO. But is religion more important than 
a battleship? 

“If you already have the battleship, it may 
be.” 


His belief that the cold war is increas 
Ingly an economic conflict was intensified 
at the food convention, where the merchant 
says he found that the United States no 
longer has an automatic advantage in pack- 
aging and advertising. 

He adds: “Five years ago I found Europe 
very backward. On this trip I was shocked 
at the activity, the intensity, and the mod- 
ernization of European industry.“ 

Some products produced by Germany and 
Switzerland in particular, he said, are we 
made, well packaged and manufactured and 
distributed locally at lower cost than in the 
United States. 

UNITED STATES NEEDS BLUEPRINTS 


America needs new blueprints if it is going 
to hold Its own in the economic competition, 
Mr. McCormick maintains. 

“Labor and business must realize that 
forcign manufacturers are getting to the 
point where they can beat the United States 
in product, in package, and in price,” he 
adds. 

“Otherwise, we are going to have vast un- 
employment, leading to the creation of 4 
superstate in which we would be even more 
out of the market. 

“Labor must be conscious that strikes are 
not always good, and business must be W 
of excessively high profits. American prices 
must be lowered—and the interest of the 
employer and the laborer Is exactly the 
same," 


Seeds of Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the AP” 
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bendix of the Reconp, I include the fol- 
N editorial from the Lancaster 
155 Lancaster, S. C., of August 24, 


SEEDS oy DESTRUCTION 


PB is the future of the United States 
hag erica? For more than 100 years it 
been a generator of wealth and public 
i ity. Has it now reached its peak 
2 ige only a downhill prospect ahead? Quite 
t ew sensible people have begun to wonder 
= is not 30. 5 
Baas nation in all the history of civilization 
Ever embarked on such a giveaway pro- 
War as this country undertook after World 
Prt II. In the heyday of her empire, Great 
ot 2 and financed a large part 
devels World. She furnished the money for 
even OPment of her colonial possessions and 
trounie poet the bribes for recalcitrant 
voted e-makers. But all her efforts were de- 
N to keeping the British Isles top dog 
Te tary, nayal and commercial, 
World United States took over this job after 
d War N with no clear-cut program in 
Instead of following the British pat- 


— enlightened self-interest, the United 


encouraged independence and self- 
development in 8 and 
Fans ey Subdivision of the world. We have 
» and often vainly, to sell democracy 
i aran Where democracy is an allen phi- 
vided y. make it work, we have pro- 
ing Ann ncln! ald, factories, manufactur- 
stint OW-how and raw material without 
or consideration. 
political zult has been a Pandora's box of 
and economic troubles. No nation 
= 8 Applied the Golden Rule more con- 
tion p- in Its international affairs, No na- 
ma received less return for this 


— za their democracy, but the strident 
tte that we open markets in this coun- 
ee slave-labor products. 

r follow through on our global do- 
Boems Folicies, as the State Department 
products ermined to do, these low-wage 
item will shortly replace every major 

an industry in the domestic 


Rockefeller Family and Wyoming— 


= Grand Teton National Park Has 
Refited a State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


IN OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


tho uld JA UBERGER. Mr. President, I 
0 in include in the CONGRES- 

an excellent article by 

entitle G. McCraken of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
The ellers and Wyom- 


= 
z 5 article Mr. McCraken, who 18 
the wished resident of Wyoming, 
Btate > 8 benefits brought to his 
John A he eleemosynary donations of 
- Rockefeller Jr. 
ard the Teton 


Cabin facthitne, Outstanding lodge and 
on Lake. 


my colleagues th 
8. e article by 
Mc en for one reason. 
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Thirty years ago there was voiced 
against the Grand Teton National Park 
much of the same argument now used to 
oppose national seashore parks on Cape 
Cod, in the Oregon Dunes and Indiana 
Dunes, and elsewhere along America's 
scenic shorelines, 

Yet, today, an eminent citizen of Wy- 
oming heralds the Grand Teton National 
Park and the Rockefeller family, whose 
generosity and public-spirited donations 
of land helped to make possible not only 
the Grand Teton National Park but also 
the exemplary accommodations available 
there for travelers and tourists. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
informative article, “The. Rockefellers 
and Wyoming,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tus ROCKEFELLERS AND WYOMING 
(By Tracy S. MeCraken) 

It’s the contention of our Mrs, that all 
during our married life, which really consti- 
tutes a spell of time, we've rushed back to 
home and office from a vacation in advance 
of the time we'd promised to stay. The al- 
legation is not without some semblance of 
fact. But there are exceptions. We never 
abbreviate the time we contemplate spending 
on our annual trek to Jackson Hole. 

That's where this is being written—in our 
cabin at Jackson Lake Lodge. We came 
here for the yearly summer meeting of Wyo- 
ming University's trustees, a 2-day affair. A 
desk full of work at home notwithstanding 
we unreluctantly sald we'd stay an extra day. 
Now it’s 3 days later and we're not leaving 
till the morrow—and then will prolong the 
safari by 2 days more for a couple of days in 
Jackson. 

Great wealth, as we suspect someone may 
have said before us, can be a wonderful and 
fortunate thing for others—if it is used 
wisely and beneficently, which, as we might 
superfluously add, it always isn't. However, 
it’s impossible to escape the observation of 
what wondrous things private wealth can do 
when one sees first-hand what we have today, 
including not just the several million dollar 
Jackson Lake Lodge, but the vast Colter Bay 
development a few miles down the highway 
toward Yellowstone, 

Between these two places are accommoda- 
tions and cuisine to it most anyone's pocket- 
book. The Colter log cabins (about 100 of 
them) are excellently, but not plushly furn- 
ished. The decor is distinctly western. For 
a family of four the cost is about 612 a day. 
We lunched at the Colter cafeteria yesterday. 
Like the cabins it's spotlessly clean and the 
food fine. The price of our much too big 
luncheon which featured chicken livers: 
$1.10. The trailer park at Colter is some- 
thing to behold. In it are sites for 112 trail- 
ers. Cost per day: $1.60, which includes 
electricity, running water and sewage and 
bathing facilities, No less interesting are 
the camping grounds with 112 sites. There 
is no chage to campers, Although they must 
supply their own tents, there are water hyd- 
rants and rest rooms within a stone's throw 
of every site, and a cooking grill for each. 

Of course there is divided reaction as to 
the Grand Teton National Park taking over 
no much of Teton County. Nor are the ad- 
verse comments confined to the fact that 
by removing so much taxable land from tax 
rolls the county faces a dificult financial 
situation. In years past many fine private 
homes had been bullt in the area, especially 
around the lakes. But there's no more of 
that now; fact is, those there when the Park 
Service took over (lucluding the late Wal- 
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lace Beery's) either have been or will be 
taken over from private ownership. 

Which, in a way, seems to bad. Yet it 
is only by preservation of the domain which 
ig the Jackson Hole that its majesty and 
Aas 2 In its native state can be saved 

‘or People to enjoy in perpetuity. 
At least it will never be defaced by 3 
less shacks and hot dog stands such es is 
the case in the otherwise beautiful Big 
Thompson Canyon of Estes Park. 

The Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., the non- 
profit. organization endowed by the Rocke- 
fellers, as you know, originally bought up 
and gave to the National Park Service, most 
of the area now embraced by Grand Teton 
National Park. It also owns the Jackson 
Lake, Jenny Lake, and Colter Bay lodges and 
trailer park facilities. No one dislikes more 
than do we to see private lands or private 
business pass to Government control. But 
only by such procedure and by the untold 
millions that few if any outside of the Rocke- 
fellers could supply in gift form, could this 
area be preserved In ita virgin state. And if 
in the long run countless millions of people 
from all over America and, indeed, the world 
are better for it we too must subscribe to its 
long-range desirability and feasibility. 

Following through in their thinking that 
the area and Its facilities must always be 
made available for the enjoyment of the 
greatest possible number of people, the 
Rockefellers have seen to it that their lodges 
are open to conventions only in the spring 
and late summer. So enticing a convention 
site is Jackson Lake Lodge that it could be 
booked solidly with conventions all summer 
long. But that way fewer people could be 
accommodated. Hence, the restrictions. 

Frequently one hears that Jackson Lake 
Lodge is not the imposing looking structure, 
exteriorly, that would be expected of a 87 
million layout. But that to is on purpose, 
Its benefactors insisted it be so designed as 
to blend into the landscape. The same prin- 
ciple has been applied to the spacious 
grounds. For its cooling and restful attrib- 
utes about half of the grounds are of rich, 
green well-manicured grass. But the other 
half ts still in its native condition with an 
abundance of wild flowers and shrubs. 

Not only has a lot of money been put into 
this huge project, but so has an awful lot of 
thought. Of both, millions of people have 
been and everlastingly will be the benefi- 
claries. 


On Air Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1959 $ 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial on air safety deals pri- 
marily with the problem of mid-air col- 
lision. It brings to our attention an im- 
portant point, namely that even with the 
development.of mechanical devices, the 
human element, the pilot, remains the 
most significant safety factor. And this 
is likely to be the case for many years 
to come. It is important that the public 
realizes this, and of course, that our 
pilots know it. The editorial follows: 

VIstInitirr AND VIGILANCE 

In March of this year Mr. E R. Pete“ 
Quesada, Administrator, Federal Avistion 
Agency, solicited the cooperation of the Air 
Force in his continuing crusade against mid< 
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air collisions. In u letter to the Honorable 
James H. Douglas, Secretary of the Alr Force, 
Mr. Quesada, himself a noted Air Force pilot, 
points up the need for pilot vigilance. We 
quote: "I feel compelled to call your atten- 
tion to the increasing number of reported 
near-misses of recent weeks, I know that you 
are well aware of this problem and the re- 
sponsibilities we all share relating to it and 
feel certain that the Alr Force, by constant 
emphasis on the importance of vigilance, can 
materially assist us in their prevention. 

“The current rash of near-mies incidents 
forcibly points out that all phots must be 
more vigilant to the presence of other alr- 
craft in the airspace. This is particularly 
true when operating IFR under VFR condi- 
tions. An IFR flight plan, as has so often 
been indicated, in no way reduces the neces- 
sity for continual visual surveillance. 

“We must all candidly recognize the exist- 
ing limitations of our control system and 
cockpit visibility, as well as the vast mixture 
and speeds of modern aircraft, We must also 
recognize that there is no substitute for 
maintaining a thorough and vigilant watch 
for other air traffic at all times, 

“I am convinced that beneficial results will 
be obtained from again enlisting the support 
of the Air Force in a program designed to 
bring forcefully to the attention of all pilots 
the necessity for constant vigilance and con- 
tinuing awareness of this pressing problem. 

“While I fully realize that pilot vigilance 
alone is.not the entire answer to the near- 
miss problem, I am confident that it will 
serve to lessen the hazard until the positive 
and constructive program we now have under 
way to expand and improve our air traffic 
management facilities becomes effective. 

“I want to point out that a similar letter 
has gone to the other military services and 
civil aviation organizations to insure that 
this message reaches all users of the air- 
space. I am sure that we can reduce the ex- 
posure and alleviate to a considerable extent 
the near-miss hazard.“ 

In answering Mr. Quesada, the Secretary 
says, in part, “The Air Force is in full agree- 
ment with the need for increased pilot vigi- 
lance by all users of the airspace. Your let- 
ter complements the strong measures, in- 
cluding continual emphasis of pilot vigilance, 
currently in effect throughout the Air Force. 

“While your correspondence is primarily 
directed toward air operations in the United 
States and possessions, the Chief of Staff has 
directed that your letter will be brought to 
the attention of all Air Force aircrew mem- 
bers and air operations personnel worldwide. 
You may be assured of continued Alr Force 
emphasis on this subject, and of our full co- 
operation in your efforts tb reduce air colll- 
sion potential.” 

In passing the word to Air Force personnel 
worldwide, Gen, Curtis E. LeMay, Vice Chief 
of Staff, notes that, “The see and be seen 
concept has recognized limitations. This 
concept, despite these limitations, will re- 
main a fundamental means of collision 
avoidance in the foreseeable future of world 
aviation. Constructive progress is being 
made in air traffic management; however, 
the most sophisticated system of air traffic 
control and airspace management will never 
entirely replace the requirement for maxi- 
mum aircrew vigilance. 

“The primary responsibility for vigilance 
rests with the pilot at the controls of the 
aircraft, Equally important, to offset cock- 
pit visibility and aircraft control limitations, 
is the vigilance support given to the pilot 
by his crewmembers and the air operations 
personnel who control and advise him.” 
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The Atlantic Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the delegates to the recent Atlantic 
Congress, held in London last June 5-10, 
was Paul Van Zeeland, the distinguished 
former Premier of Belgium. Mr. Van 
Zeeland has written an article in the 
August issue of Western World maga- 
zine, pointing out the significance of the 
Congress and calling for the growth of 
NATO into more than just a military al- 
Hance—into a “smoothly running com- 
munity.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Van 


Zeeland’s article be printed in the Ap-. 


pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED We STAND 
(By Paul Van Zeeland) 


Two main ideas emerge from the meetings 
of the Atlantic Congress. ns 

The first is that the Atlantic Pact, which 
up to now has in fact been merely a mili- 
tary organization for European defense, must 
expand in all directions. It must first be 
extended to various other fields: political, 
cultural, economic and social. It should be- 
come more than an alliance: a smoothly 
running community. 

The second is that the Atlantic nations are 
actually related to the other nations of the 
free world by ties of interdependence which 
should be taken Into account both materially 
and morally. More specifically, it is their 
duty to aid the underdeveloped countries. 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


The countries known as the Atlantic na- 
tions each have their own customs, distinct 
regions, widely differing languages, dif- 
ferent living standards. Yet, they all share 
the deep conviction that they belong to 
one great family of nations. The ties be- 
tween them are so many and so strong that 
it may truly be said that culturally and mor- 
ally a living and striving Atlantic Com- 
munity exists. 

The first. of the five great committees 
constituting the Congress was devoted to the 
study of the basic elements of this common 
cultural community, Its conclusions were 
clear and unequivocal. The Atlantic cul- 
tural community is mainly based on a set 
of moral values, on an ethical code, on a 
certain way of life, on similar reactions to 
the fundamental concepts of life and happi- 
ness, 

One of the most urgent and the moet 
glorious tasks which les before the Atlantic 
nations is to point out to the world what 
exactly is their ideal, their way of life; to 
restore ite dynamism and its prestige of old; 
to present thelr way of life to the world, 
and particularly to the younger generation 
as a course of action, as a hopeful answer 
to the destructive, specious and dangerous 
communist propoganda. 

The Congress met to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of NATO. On this 
NATO wanted to summarize what it had 
done so far, and especially to discover the 
new lines along which the Atlantic com- 
munity should develop in the future. 

It can thus be acknowledged in all fair- 
ness that NATO did the free world a great 
service; but it will be admitted at the same 
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time that the present situation cannot last: 
It is impossible for a military alllance of 2 
defensive nature to maintain its efficiencY 
indefinitely if it remains unaffected by the 
profound changes undergone by circum- 
stances. It has to grow and adapt itself. 

A military alliance like NATO must, 
necessary, be able to rely on general 
trustful cooperation in political matters. 
The military alliance had to be completed bY 
a political alliance. Here events 
should determine the extent of such 82 
alliance and the structure that will assure 
its success. 

Extended to the political realm, the alll- 
ance urgently needs sound and basic eco- 
nomic foundations. This already was the 
opinion of those who set up the important 
groundwork represented by the Atlantic Pact 

As they were all following a hardy 
generous social policy, the Atlantic nations 
could not separate social and econ 
aspects of the various problems; And 
is why in London it was decided that Atlantis 
cooperation should be extended without de- 
lay to the greater aspects of social life. 
final declaration contains some very im- 
portant advice: 

“The time has come to set up an Atlantle 
Community whose responsibilities are to ex- 
tend to many fields, military, political, eco 
nomic, social, and scientific.” 

The Congress studied another aspect of 
the problem the necessity of tightening the 
bonds between member nations. It is wit? 
this in mind on all occasions that the Con- 
gress used the expression “Atlantic Com- 
munity.” No attempt was made to 
this term and this very abstention appears 
to me a proof of wisdom. Actions alone will 
tell: it rests with the old organizations or 
with the new Institutions that will actualy 
direct the first steps of this community to 
determine the rules of its functioning and 
to apply them with realism to chap 
circumstances. 3 

In any case, it is obvious that the com- 
munity ls superior to the alliance; it con 
the foundations and the principles of = 
tighter, more intimate cooperation. t 

AID TO LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Having dealt with the main lines of the 
cooperation which from now on was to exist 
between them, the Atlantic nations turned 
towards the outside world. They immedi- 
ately stressed ‘their interdependence wit? 
the other nations of the free world. 
year the Atlantic nations have taken 
steps on the road of economic and social 
progress. But can this gradual enrichment. 
this rise in the standard of living of tb? 
Atlantic countries continue as we wish, 1. 
beyond our borders, other nations of th? 
free world continue to live in poverty, and 
even in misery? Can the Atlantic nation: 
facing the Communist world be expected 
to continue in their course if the under 
developed countries which still believe In 
Uberty are left without help, to struggle 
alone with thetr difficulties? Certainly not- 

Aid must be given, not only efficientl¥ 
but in such a way that what we give will 
be gladly accepted; we must give, but give 
without neglecting the cultural and more! 
aspirations of those who receive and care 
fully protect their right to make their oW” 
decisions, 

In the last resort, it 1s up to these peoples 
themselyes to conduct their affairs as they 
seo fit. The responsibility for their actions 
lies with them. But we can and we must 


help. them, on a basis of complete equate? 


up very often during the Congress: to 
we can and must do is to enable them 
solye their own difficulties, in other 

we must “help thom help themselves.” 
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We must succeed in reestablishing the 

conditions that will induce private 

Capital to invest in foreign countries, how- 
ever poverty-stricken or remote. 

On the other hand, time is an essential 
factor in the maturing of everything that 
lives. ‘This is true for mankind as it is true 
zor civilizations and their growth as groups. 

are no miracles in economics and 
Politics. The standard of living reached 
the countries of our ancient Western 
Slyilization is the result of the efforts of 
er ons of men of good will over hundreds 


wosstly, and this needs to be emphasized, 
estern civilization consists not only of 
Capital and techniques, but also of moral 
Aue, Of conceptions of life and happiness, 
zur und right, and ethical rules, which are 
teint oS important than the purely ma- 


en time. This is no reason why we should 

OA in putting the most powerful means 
Work; the time to act is now. 

Erbes mally, I had hoped that the Con- 

Would show more daring, more dy- 

Ang an. more particularly in its 

it 


. The Congress could have fur- 

patveloped its mission as a source of 

We should ther- 
ing of 3 forget that it was s ga 

duals acting on a purely per- 

nal basis, on their own responsibility, 


eminent 
Rad held positions of 

considerable public 
2 They acted and talked with 
Cerstandable tn view of the gaevity and UE- 
Bency e ew the gravity ur- 
turei, 1 the questions on the agenda. But 
tudes enterprising and original atti- 
have made å greater impres- 
Public opinion and on governments. 


great mistake to 
results obtained during this 


all an atmosphere prevailed which 
y far ahead of average government 


committees the discussions were 
y Phen impassioned, they bore evidence 
ban te peentiousness with which the par- 
thee to accomplish a task that they 
y set b but they also 
vinced they were of the 

of ‘eae the moment and of the necessity 
munity promoting the Atlantic com- 


aration. Particularly true of the final dec- 

Congress In an at the last minute by the 

the Dociaratfenerz session. The debates of 
tion Committee, made up of the 

i en of the lorge committees, 

y ae And arduous. More than anywhere 

OPpositi, d sense in this committee the 

ni ons which arose as soon aa it was 

Besga . Set down to brass tacks. 
thar nden it 
t the n 


would be a mistake to believe 
echo: 1. the Con 
Po: 


BEET 


Ff 


nal declaration represents the sum 


ttant exampie nts by Giving some im- 
But — — ples of what has beet achieved. 
actually der to evaluate what the Congress 
Tie 2 and summarize the main 
resoluta ential to take into account 

n utions of the five main committees. 
litica) -o the conclusions reached by the po- 
SS far ag one 


there are some which go 
cumstances. could hope under present cir- 
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Resolution I takes up again the recom- 
mendation published by the experts in their 
report of 1956. The final declaration sum- 
marizes this recommendation in these terms: 
“National governments should not take im- 
portant decisions affecting the unity of 
NATO without previous consultation.” 

If all the governments of NATO, big and 
small, were strictly to apply this rule of 
conduct, a real political community between 
nations would soon ensue. Indeed, from 
then on, not one of the members of the 
alliance could by itself take any decisions 
that might endanger the policy, the security, 
or the cohesion of the group of Atlantic na- 
tions; even if this decision clearly fell under 
its authority. 

On the level of economics, new ways have 
been opened up which can lead as far as 
will prove necessary. 

Let us take, for example, resolution C of 
the Economic Report. It is clear enough; 
not only should governments refrain from 
any protectionist practices, but they should 
do all they can to remove the obstacles to 
trade between Atlantic Nations. Likewise, 
they should do everything in their power to 
maintain monetary stability. 

The resolution in question gives its bless- 
ing to the various organizations which resort 
to multilateral economic cooperation. 
Amongst the examples that are mentioned 
are both the OEEC and the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The text is careful to 
place on the same level any other economic 
organizations which might be formed in the 
future, as long as they strive toward multi- 
lateral cooperation. This is a direct and ob- 
vious allusion to the free trade zone. The 
declaration takes its real character from the 
use of the very clear expression, economic 
integration.” 

It could not be more clearly stated, in the 
eyes of those who approved the resolution— 
and it was approved unanimously—that the 
choice has been made: the Atlantic coun- 
tries should move in the direction of grow- 
ing economic integration. 

We should also point out the significance 
of another resolution which would imply that 
the United States and Canada, which up to 
now have been simple observers with the 
OEEC, would become full members sharing 
the same responsibilities of the European 
members. This modification would make 
the OEEC the economic Instrument of the 
Atlantic community, a role to which it seems 
naturally destined. 

On the military level, the opposition of 
views which exist between the members of 
NATO naturally found their echoes and re- 
percussions, When-the Congress was meet- 
ing in London, the French Government 
reached some unilateral decisions which led 
to surprise and criticism. Obviously it was 
not the Congress duty to try to resolve the 
difficulties which had appeared. nor to set 
itself-up as a judge. As always in such cases, 
the best policy lies in mutual sincerity. - 

What the Congress tried to do was to set 
the bases for an eventual solution; ft used 
some formulas which, interpreted and carried 
out by men of good will, can lead to rapid 
agreement, ; 

In any case, the Congress continually 
etressed that all the Atlantic powers must 
work toward integration, in a siprit of true 
equality; none of the members can expect 
to draw a unilateral advantage from its posi- 
tion, its strength, or its advance in any par- 
ticular field. 

CONCLUSION 


If I interpret it correctly, the position 
adopted by the Congress as regards coopera- 
tion on an Atlantic basis appears to me most 
wise and most realistic. 

The Congress takes cognizance of the many 
organizations of economic cooperation al- 
ready existing and notes their main achieve- 
ments. It hopes that new organizations will 
be set up. One preoccupation seems to un- 
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derlie all the committees“ efforts: to pool 
more and more closely the resources, the 
means of action, the ideas, the knowledge, 
and the resolution of the several Atlantic 
countries, 

But while recommending strengthening 
the ties between the Atlantic nations, the 
Congress was careful to point out that the 
organization set up must remain liberal and 
that it must remain attentive to the outside 
world. This appears to me to be a sound po- 
sition. We should persevere in the organiza- 
tion of Europe. In our eyes the Common 
Market was and remains a great step forward, 
and should eventualiy lead to the creation of 
a Greater Europe. 

Personally, I hope that a free trade area 
will be created which will work closely with 
the six countries of the Common Market. 
Such a wish is far from utopian. It would 
only take a minimum of good will to find a 
way that will allow all the nations to work 
together without either of the two groups 
losing face or being penalized in any way. 

As Scripture says, there are many mansions 
in our Father's house. That Is still true. 
But we must remember to keep the doors of 
each open wide to the outside world. 

The 6 of the Common Market cannot 
withdraw into themselves any more than the 
16 or 17 of greater Europe. Neither can Eu- 
Tope withdraw within itself. And the At- 
lantic community too must keep, in its free- 
dom to act, all its contacts with the outer 
world. 

Alas. We are forced to admit how slowly 
the Integration of Europe is proceeding: we 
are being overtaken. The increase in pro- 
duction is still lower in Europe than in the 
United States and, with all due allowance, 
than in Soviet Russia. 

Perhaps the creation of the kind of At- 
lantic community that the committee has 
been striving for may well short-circuit 
some of the difficulties which now oppose 
the Common Market and future free trade 
area. 

In any case, what matters at the present is 
that the advice given by the Oongress should 
soon be followed by results, The Congress 
was addressing itself to individual govern- 
ments and to international organizations; 
and most of all it was speaking to world 
opinion. 

Representatives to the Congress will warn 
their respective governments of the urgency 
of the resolutions passed in London; public 
opinion will surely support any goverment 
that undertakes clear and decisive action 
aimed at the strengthening of the West. 

It is for others to carry on the good 
work. Henceforward, the immediate re- 
sponsibility for action along the lines pro- 
posed rests fully with the governments con- 
cerned. But the latter only act when obliged 
to do so. Herein lies the particular respon- 
sibility of all those who are in contact with 
public opinion. If the general public were 
to assert their fears, hopes, and aspirations 


should like to mention the hospitality 
shown by Great Britain to the congress. Its 
kindness was beyond bounds, cordial, great, 
comprehensive, and understanding. Some 
of the ceremonies were impressive. The 
congress was officially opened in Westminster 
Hall by Her Royal Highness Queen Elizabeth 
I with a dignity and simplicity which were 
both regal and charming. 

This was done in keeping with the highest 
traditions and was so impressive that none 
could remain indifferent. 


It served the cause of civilization. Through 
its work, it has prepared and facilitated the 
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necessary integratlon of the Atlantle powers. 
It has brought new hopes of peace and 
progress not only to the peoples of the At- 
lantic nations, but also to all men of good 
will throughout the world. 


The Interest Ceiling’ Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from this morning’s New York 
Times dealing with the interest rate on 
Government bonds. 

Again I remind the House that we have 
a responsibility to face up to the interest 
ceiling issue. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

THe INTEREST CEILING Issuz 

President Eisenhower at his news confer- 
ence Tuesday renewed—and in the most em- 
phatic manner—his request first made to 
Congress on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
applying to interst rates on Government 
bonds be removed or liberalized. 

The ceiling on marketable securities is 414 
percent, and applies to issues with maturities 
of 5 years or longer. This legislation is in 
the nature of an anachronistic accident. It 
has no logical relationsship to present condl- 
tions in the bond market. It was enacted in 
1918 in connection with the second Liberty 
Loan financing of World War I, and was based 
on conditions then contemporary but today 
purely history. 

What makes this legislation imperative is 
that the Treasury must ralse vast sums in 
the months ahead in order (1) to fund a con- 
stant procession of maturing obligations, and 
(2) to raise new money to pay for the appro- 
priations voted by Congress and not covered 
by taxes. As much as possible of such financ- 
ing should take the form of securities de- 
signed to appeal to savers, since, when money 
is raised through savings, it has no inflation- 
ary effects. In practice this means. that, 
broadly speaking, it should be raised through 
the sale of long-term sccurities. But with 
business In a boom phase at present, the de- 
mands of borrowers of all categories in the 
money market are extremely heavy. These 
demands, competing for a compartively lim- 
ited supply of funds, have driven interest 
rates sharply upward. With the market rate 
on compartively long issues above 414 per- 
cent, the Treasury finds itself in a position 
in which it has no alternative but to raise its 
funds through the sale of short-term paper, 
a procedure inflationary in its implications 
because it involves the creation of bank cred- 
it or expansion of the money supply. 

The t celling on savings bonds, from 
which the President has also asked relief, is 
roughly 344 percent, a rate that makes it im- 
possible for the Government to compete ac- 
tively with other available outlets for savings. 
This is not only a grave injustice to the 40 
milifon patriotic holders of sayings bonds in 
the Nation, but it Isa potential threat of the 
most serious kind to the whole Government 
savings bond program, itself a major bulwark 
against monetary inflation. 

Savings bonds outstanding total $50.5 bil- 
lion. That exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
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of the U.S, Treasury with maturities of 5 
years or longer, Every dollar that is with- 
drawn by a savings bond holder is a dollar 
that the Treasury will have to replace, and 
that, so long as present interest limitations 
remain in effect, it will have to replace by 
raising the money through methods highly 
inflationary. 


Prison Plight Poses a Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR: 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. HENNINGS, Mr.President, in my 
capacity as chairman of the. Senate’s 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
I have come to know and admire James 
V. Bennett, Director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons. 

For many years Mr. Bennett has urged 
the Congress to ease the explosive situa- 
tion facing our overcrowded Federal cor- 
rectional institutions by authorizing and 
providing the funds for construction of 
new prisons. Congress has been reluc- 
tant to meet this mounting crisis and 
only this year, after five annual requests, 
was the Bureau of Prisons granted $2 
million to begin construction of a maxi- 
mum security prison at Marion, III. 

The danger of overcrowded prisons, 
Mr. President, is the prison riot and the 
loss of life and destruction of property 
which go hand in hand with such riots. 
Prison riots, unfortunately, have become 
almost regular events in our Nation’s 
overburdened prison system and they il- 
lustrate the need for more penal facili- 
ties. 

The rehabilitation of prisoners is seri- 
ously hampered by overcrowding in our 
prisons. Without new prisons and with 
our Nation’s prison population increas- 
ing annually rehabilitation will soon be 
a thing of the past. Prison officials sim- 
ply will not have the time to carry out 
rehabilitation programs. 

This crisis facing our prison system is 
well documented in an article prepared 
by Congressional Quarterly. Task unan- 
imous consent that the article, which 
appeared in the Kansas City Star, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Aug. 19, 
1959 


xa Prison PLIGHT Posxs a Crisis—RIsine Crime 


RATE STRESSES NEED To ALLEVIATE CROWDED 

ConvITIONsS—Frak or RioTInc Grows— 

Factuitres Must BE ExrANDrn To Heap Ory 

THREAT, OFFICIALS Say 

WASHINGTON, August 19.—The problem of 
overcrowded prisons is approaching crisis 
proportions, according to James V. Bennett, 
director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. 

And public apathy handicaps penal on- 
cials in their efforts to obtain larger budgets 
to ease the problem. 

RIOTS IN 38 PRISONS 

A Library of Congress survey ot prison riots 

for 1954-59 reveals that 47 riots occurred in 
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$8 prisons, reformatories, and jalls in 24 
States. 

During this period four prison riots oc- 
curred at the Nebraska State penitentiary, 
three at the Montana State prison, two each 
at the Washington State penitentiary, the 
New York women's house of detention, the 
Bexar County jail in San Antonio, Tex., and 
two at two Massachusetts State prisons. 
More than 100 prisoners participated in 18 
of these prison riots. 

Representative Tomas J. O'BRIEN, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, has said that if additional 
prison facilities are not provided Uncle Sam 
is going to have a major prison riot on his 
hands like that which occurred at Alcatraz 
in 1946. At that time nearly 300 prisoners 
attempted a mass escape from “the Rock.” 
Since then two flareups have occurred in 
Federal institutions, at the Chillicothe, Ohio, 
reformatory in 1952, and at the U.S. Medical 
Center for Federal prisoners, Springfield, Mo., 
in June of this year. 

Overcrowding of prisons is due to three 
main factors: Increased U.S. population, the 
higher crime rate, and the failure of the 
States and the Federal Government to build 
new prison facilities. 


CITE CRIME RISE 


Preliminary FBI figures indicate a higher 
increase in crime in 1958 than in 1957, when 
an 8 percent increase in major crimes oc- 
curred. Ihe FBI reported an alltime high 
of 2,796,400 major crimes were committed 
in 1957. 

Then there's the problem that not enough 
new prison facilities are being bulit. After 
5 years of making annual requests, the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons this year finally got 82 
million in its appropriation to build a $10 
million 600-man maximum security prison 
for hardened criminals at Marion, III. 

A major problem with prison overcrowd- 
ing is that prison officials have less oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate young prisoners, At 
the end of the 1958 fiscal year the number 
of prisoners 21 and under comprised a record 
18.9 percent of the total Federal prison 
population. 

In recommending expanded prison facili- 
tles for young offenders, Senator THOMAS 
G. HENNINGS, JR, Democrat, of Missouri, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries, points out that com- 
mitments of youthful offenders aged 18-24 
already comprise 28 percent of Federal of- 
fenders. And he adds that commitments in 
the 18-24 age group are expected to increase 
52 percent by 1956 and 87 percent by 1970. 
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White House Text on Flag Lists Its Use 
and Background 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 
Mr, MUMMA, Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be a citizen of the United 


States, a nation that takes so much pride 
in displaying the flag. In the Washing- 


ton Post for Sunday, August 23, 1959. 


there appeared an article which is 8 
statement issucd by the White House, 
ae background on the history of the 
Ag. 
On occasion, I have supplied a flag 
that was flown over the Capitol Building 
of the United States, to various indi- 
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Viduals for some church, civic, or social 
tion in my congressional district. 
Over these years I have become deeply 
impressed by the closeness of our people 
our flag and I thought this article 
appeared in the newspaper would 
merefdre be very interesting. So I am 
this opportunity of asking that 
it be printed in the Recor in order that 
Others who may have missed it might 
a have the opportunity of reading up 


The article follows: 


House Text ow Frac Lists Irs Use 
AND BACKGROUND 


In connection with the admission of Ha- 
Wall as a State of the Union, the President 
today issued an Executive order adding the 
Soth star to the Union of the flag. The new 
Will supersede the 49-star flag which 
Was prescribed on the admission of Alaska 
n State of the Union. 

By law, the new 50-star flag will become 
‘ Official flag of the United States on July 

1960, the birthday of the Union. Display 
3 new flag before that time would be 

Proper. However, it would not be im- 
49-5, to display the 48-star flag or the 

tar flag after that date; with limited 

*Xceptions agencies of the Federal Govern- 

Mt will continue to display the 48-star 

and the 49-star flag so long as they re- 

in good condition and until existing 

Stocks of unused flags are exhausted. It is 

te for all citizens to do the same. 

g is certain information with re- 

one to the historical and symbolic aspects 

the national fing. 

HISTORY OF NATIONAL FLAG 

1 Before we became a nation, our land knew 


the black raven. Columbus carried & 
Spanish flag across the seas. The Pilgrims 
carried the fing of Great Britain. The Dutch 


the royal fleur-de-lis. Each 
ve Indian tribe had its own totem and 
— Immigrants of every race and na- 
drou ty, in seeking a new allegiance, have 
on their symbols of loyalty to our 


— our Revolution, various banners 
A Used by the not-yet-united colonies. 
Steen pine tree with the motto, an appeal 


along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
flag, a large blue banner 

Talii a white crescent in the upper corner, 
16. the defenders of Charleston, 8.0., in 
ner „ be Bunker Hill flag was a blue ban- 
Gon cts white canton filled with a red 
a small green pine. The flag of the 
m*titime colony of Rhede Island bore a blue 
8 Strikingly 
carri tars and Stripes was the flag 
mont 2 by the Green Mountain Boys of Ver- 
16, 1777. the battle of Bennington on August 


ashington took command of the 
Nc nene Army at Cambridge, Mass. in 
zs stood under “the grand union flag“ 
Dann to show a dependence upon 
tain. The canton of this flag was 
With the crosses of St. George (Eng- 
Bescon St. Andrew (Scotland). 
first Stars and Stripes was created by 
mental Congress on June 14, 1777. 
` now observed nationally as “Fiag 


— me,” was displayed by aroused col- 
Moy) 


„ype 
2 
E 
ç 


I3 stars, representing a 
arranged in a variety of 
most popular, with the stars 
that no State could claim pre- 
another, is known as the Betsy 


R Circle 
80 
Sedence over 
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Ross fiag, In honor of the seamstress who is 
supposed to have sewn the first one. 

As the American frontier expanded, two 
new States were added to the Union, and 
these were Incorporated into the flag. This 
meant that two stars and two stripes were 
added to the design, making a total of 15 
each. It was this fag that withstood enemy 
bombardment at Fort McHenry, Md., Septem- 
ber 13-14, 1814, and inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Later, when other States were added to the 
Union, the Congress, feeling that more stripes 
would blur the basic design, returned to the 
original 13 red and white stripes. 

Since 1818, each new State has brought a 
new star to the flag. This growing pattern 
of stars could be said to reflect the growing 
dimensions of America’s responsibilities, as 
the 13 stripes refiect the constant strength 
of our country’s traditions, 

The 50 States and the dates of thelr entry 
into the Union: 

Alabama, December 14, 1819. 

Alaska, January 3, 1959. 

Arizona, February 14, 1912. 

Arkansas, June 15, 1836. 

California, September 9, 1850. 

Colorado, August 1, 1876. 

Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 

Delaware, December 7, 1787. 

Florida, March 3, 1845. 

„January 2, 1788. 

Hawall, August 21, 1959. 

Idaho, July 3, 1890. 

Illinois, December 3, 1818. 

Indiana, December 11, 1816, 

Iowa, December 28, 1846. 

Kansas, January 29, 1861. 

Kentucky, June 1, 1792. 

Louisiana, April 30, 1812. 

Maine, March 15, 1820. 

Maryland, April 28, 1788. 

Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 

Michigan, January 26, 1837. 

Minnesota, May 11, 1858. 

Mississippi, December 10, 1817. 

Missouri, August 10, 1821. 

Montana, November 8, 1889. 

Nebraska, March 1, 1867. 

Nevada, October 31, 1864. 

New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 

New Jersey, December 18, 1787. 

New Mexico, January 6, 1912. 

New York, July 26, 1788. 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789. 

North Dakota, November 2, 1889. 

Ohio, March 1, 1803. 

Oklahoma, November 16, 1907. 

Oregon, February 14. 1839. 

Penrisylvania, December 12, 1787. 

Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 

South Dakota, November 2, 1889. 

Tennessee, June 1, 1796. 

Texas, December 29, 1845. 

Utah, January 4, 1896. 

Vermont, March 4, 1791. 

Virginia, June 25, 1788. 

Washington, November 11, 1889. 

West Virginia, June 20, 1863. 

Wisconsin, May 29, 1848. 

Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 


CUSTOMS AND USAGE AS TO FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Laws have been written to govern the 
display of the fing and to insure a proper 
respect for it. Custom has decreed certain 
other observances in regard to ita use. As a 
symbol of the Nation, standing for our heri- 
tage of liberty and justice, the flag is natur- 
ally held in highest honor by all citizens. 

In recent years, the Congress of the 
United States of America has drawn to- 
gether “the Existing Rules and Customs per- 
taining to the Display and Use of the Flag.” 
‘These can be found in Public Law 829 of the 
Tith Congress and in Public Laws 107 and 
396 of the 83d Congress. Oopies may be 
obtained from the 
Office. 


Government Printing 
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Oregon State College Agricultural Spe- 
cialists Discuss Farmers’ Plight, Possi- 
ble Solutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most pressing domestic problems 
of this decade is the economic condition 
of American agriculture. 

, U.S. farmers are being drowned in a 
flood of goods created by their own ef- 
ficiency. 

In 1958 a third fewer farmers pro- 
duced 55 percent more farm products 
than in 1938, and accomplished this feat 
with 30 percent less work and the 
smallest planted acreage in 40 years. 

But net farm income has exhibited a 
downward trend for the last 10 years and 
farm production costs have increased al- 
most fourfold since 1940. Hardest hit 
are small farms. 

This situation is of crucial importance 
to my State. Oregon agriculture ranks 
as the State’s second industry. Our 54,- 
000 farms raise everything from alfalfa 
to zucchini. Most of the crops produced 
are not eligible for price support pay- 
ments. 2 

Mr. President, recently Dr. A. L. 
Strand, president of Oregon State Col- 
lege, and a group of that school’s agri- 
cultural analysts, outlined in some detail 
conditions plaguing farmers in Oregon 
and throughout the Nation and ad- 
vanced suggestions for long-range solu- 
tions to these problems. 

Of particular interest to me was the 
recommendation that the price support 
program be re-evaluated. As I have fre- 
quently pointed out in the past, the pres- 
ent price support program does little to 
aid the Nation’s small farmers. A com- 
plete overhaul of our Federal agriculture 
program is long overdue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there appear at the conclusion 
of my remarks, in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, an article written by Joe Bianco, 
agriculture editor of the Oregonian, of 
Portland, Oreg., and which appeared in 
the August 23, 1959, issue of that daily 
newspaper, 

I think that Mr. Bianco’s presentation 
of the thoughtful comments of President 
Strand and his associates represents a 
very concise and cogent summary of the 
farm situation today, not only in Oregon, 
but in many other parts of the country 
as well. I hope that Members of the 
Senate will have an opportunity to read 
this article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, Aug, 23, 1959] 
OREGON BTATE COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL SCI 


(By Joe Bianco) 
Oregon is in an agricuitural maelstrom 
that will continue to wipe out small farms, 
but, when the turmoll is over, a sound farm 
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economy will emerge in keeping with the 
time. 

This is the opinion of Dr. August Leroy 
Strand, president of Oregon State College, 
and some of the college's highly respected 
agricultural analysts. 

The group met with the Oregonian in a 
$-hour conference and outlined a recovery 
program expected to direct farmers through 
what has been described as an “agricultural 
revolution.” 

The is a reply to an appeal made 
earlier this week by H. D. Rolph, Sr., presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Farmers Union, 
who asked the college to investigate the “de- 

conditions of agriculture” existing 
in the State. 

Strand issued a brief answer to the OSFU 
president Tuesday, but enlarged upon it dur- 
ing the conference. 

Present with Dr. Strand during the ex- 
planation of the school’s long-range farm 


program. 

Dr. Grant E. Blanch, professor of agricul- 
tural economics; Marion Daws Thomas, ex- 
tension agricultural economist; Wilbur Tarl- 
ton Cooney, associate dean of the school of 
agriculture; James Ralph Beck, Assistant 
Director of the Federal Cooperative Extension 
Service, and Robert M. Alexander, assistant 
director of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, 

Some of the existing conditions plaguing 
farmers, and not only in Oregon, were pre- 
sented in the opening phase of the interview. 
They are: 

1. A trend toward fewer farms and the dis- 
appearance of smaller farms. 

2. Only 36 cents of the consumer dollar 
goes to the farmer, compared with 45 cents 
10 years ago. 

3, Change in eating habits from high 
calorie diet to low calorie foods, thereby 
reducing per capita consumption. 

4. Dearth of nearby markets for goods. 

5. Local markets invaded by outside com- 
petition. 

6. Increase in cost of operation. 

7. Overproduction. 

ANSWERS SUGGESTED 


Here are some solutions: 

1, Retire more land to meet future needs, 
This should be applied nationally. 

2, Oregon farmers should grow more trees, 
primarily alder and fir, because of the po- 
tential in the wood industry. 

3. Small land farmers in the latter years 
of life who are unable to compete should 
liquidate, lease, or obtain part-time work. 
Young farmowners having small farms 
should increase holdings, improve efficiency 
or try for off-farm jobs. 

4. Greater emphasis should be on Oregon 
specialty crops to eliminate outside compe- 
tition and ease burden of rising freight rates. 

5. Apply new farm technologies. 

6. Reevaluate the price support program. 

TECHNOLOGY BOOSTS OUTPUT 


Blanch explained that the overproduction 
throughout the country has been brought on 
by forces growing out of an improved farm 
technology. 

Unfortunately, the demand for agricul- 
tural products is inelastic and the surplus 
can't be absorbed by the consumer. Today's 
consumer is using his increased buying 
Power to purchase nonagricultural com- 
modities, such as television, cars, boats and 
other new goods. 

“And while we are overproducing, which 
is required in order to exist in an agricul- 
tural economy, we are doing so with fewer 
farms because of tremendous strides in scien- 
tific farming,” he added. In 1910, there were 
12 million persons working on farms; today, 
there are 6 million. 

Oregon must produce more than it con- 
sumes locally because half of the State's 
agricultural income is derived from prod- 
ucts shipped out of the State. 
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FREIGHT COST ADDITIONAL 


The State must maintain these markets 
and in so doing becomes involved in a highly 
competitive industry. Our products shipped 
to outside markets must compete in price 
with products from the market's local areas. 

In addition, the Oregon farmer must pay 
freight costs to reach the outlets. 

It is this situation, which Strand ex- 
plained, is reason for Oregon farmers to 
concentrate on crops such as seeds, pears 
and timber that will not meet so keen com- 
petition. No other State is able to produce 
these products in equal quality or quantity. 

The group expanded on its proposal to 
increase farm land retirement, a major fac- 
tor in the growing agricultural problem. 

Nationally, at least 50 million acres should 
be retired, and included in this would be 
500,000 acres of Oregon farm lands. The 
States are so interdependent that one State 
can’t solve the problem alone, they said. 


ACCEPTANCE DOUBTED 


The national figure includes the 22 million 
acres already in soil conservation. A de- 
crease in land production will not Increase 
farm prices, but allow the fruits of agri- 
culture to be distributed more evenly among 
farmers. 

Whether the farmers will accept this 18 
something else. Too much effort and capi- 
tal has been invested in the land, it was 
pointed out. 

A major cause of this critical situation 
seems to have originated with the support 
price program. 

Thomas said that “in an effort to ease the 
adjustment or impact of the economic forces 
we (Congress) devised support price pro- 
grams and other forms of subsidies. From 
the standpoint of the farmer caught in the 
light of the line (wheat farmers and others), 
it was needed because he was threatened 
with sharply declining prices as competition 
increase. K 


“These programs in effect have conflicted 
with the technological developments that 
have made it possible for fewer and fewer 
to produce the needed food and fiber,” he 
explained. 

“The supports have tended to keep people 
in farming who might otherwise have turned 
to production of other food and services. 
We might have had a program that would 
have given the farmers a chance to go into 
other fields or combine agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

The group concluded by saying that de- 
spite these prospects there will be room for 
good farmers for a long time, perhaps for- 
ever. Those able to put new farm technology 
to ‘work in time, before the rank and file, 
will be rewarded for thelr effictency, 


TV Petition Is Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, there is 
presently quite a controversy over the 
pending allocation of VHF channel 12 
in Wilmington, Del. Although this is a 
local problem, in a certain sense, it has 
ramifications of Federal import for it 
serves to illustrate some of the underly- 
ing complications in the ETV struggle 
raging in many areas of the country. 
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I have been greatly pleased to see the 
increasing enthusiasm among my con- 
stituents for the educational allocation 
of Wilmington’s channel 12. One of the 
most encouraging aspects of this whole 
allocation debate occurred during a leg“ 
islative session of the Delaware, Boy's 
State. The young men of the Boy's State 
lawmaking body overwhelmingly p 
a resolution in favor of operating chan 
nel 12 as an educational telecasting unit 

This has been a long and compli 
battle, and one which will undoub 
continue for some time. I have been 
informed that the Federal Communica 
tions Commission will not take up the 
channel 12 question officially until at 
least the middle of September, if then. 
There are four petitions before the 
FCC at this time for the rights to operate 
channel 12. Three of them are applica 
tions filed by persons who would operate 
the channel commercially, and one 
been submitted by WHYY, Inc., a Dela 
ware-Pennsylvania-New Jersey group 
which would broadcast only educational 
programs over the channel. 

The most recent petition before the 
FCC is the one filed by Benedict G 
Jr., of the WIP Broadcasting Co., in 
adelphia. Mr. Gimbel's is an interes 
proposal and is one which will be give? 
a great deal of thought by the ETV en- 
thusiasts. Since most of us who are in 
favor of educational television are ap- 
proaching this situation realistically, xe 
are aware that the FCC rarely allocate’ 
a VHF channel for strictly educational 
use. If channel 12 were to be operated bY 
a commercial group, Mr. Gimbel's offer 
is certainly the most attractive of tha 
kind. He has indicated that he w 
after obtaining operating rights, delegat? 
3 percent of the time of the air to edu- 
cational programs. 

I feel it necessary to say, however, 85 
I have said many times before, that “ 
commercial channel which grants a por 
tion of its time to educational use is bY 
no means a substitute for the full-time 
educational television channel. Com 
mercial channels cannot broadcast edu- 
cational programs in the evening when 
these programs would be beneficial to thé 
vast number of adults who would 
to watch educational programs. 
many of the TV watchers of the evening 
hours prefer to be entertained; and since 
a commercial station, in order to sell the 
products which sponsor its shows, must 
give the greatest number of people what 
they want when they want it; the educ® 
tional shows are usually relegated to 
morning hours. 

I do not stand alone with these teen 
ings pertaining to ETV in Delaware. 
nas been heartwarming to see the effort 
which is being expended by many Dela- 
wareans, Pennsylvanians, and Neu 
Jerseyites who feel the need of an edu” 
cational television channel in the 
dle Atlantic States, These publle-spirit- 
ed people have raised $863,000 so far, e 
support the channel, according to Alex 
ander Greenfeld, president of the Dela 
ware Educational Television oat 
Again I offer my support to this pro] 
and urge that the ETV proponents kee? 
up the good work in the hope that an 


1959 
educational channel 12 may become a 


reality. 
We here is an article from the 
Au Journal-Every Evening of 
son 12. which describes in more detail 
me of the local feelings on this matter. 
the Wilmington [Del.) Journal-Every 
ty Evening, Aug. 12, 1959] 

PETITION Is Opposep—PHm.abELPHta’s WIP 
TRY ron CHANNEL 12 Draws CONTESTING 
Starearxyy 

Bah Delaware Educational Television As- 
Statemen board of trustees toduy issued a 
ent opposing the application of Phil- 


Sdelphin st: 
“ation WIP for channel 12 in Wil- 
Mington. 


The statement given by DETVA president 
on nander Greenfeld said: “The spplication 
1ta paoi WIP, which commits 30 percent of 
the cast time to education, does not meet 
Suni of education in the Delaware com- 
cation: DETVA maintains that adult edu- 
pes requires a large portion of the broad- 
duca between 7 pm. and 11 pm. If 
Creato onal TV is to grow and continue to be 
Shoat Participating organizations, and the, 
tacit Sachers must have access to studio 


tieg at all times, 
con is happy to see a recognition of a 
Marker organization of the necessity and 
not nf ot education on TV, but it does 
Wyp deve that a grant of channel 12 to 
State ud serve the best interests of the 

at Delaware.” 

interested in getti channel 12 

are getting 
x mine Rollins Broadcasting Co., Wilmington, 
cat entern group, and WITT. Inc., an ed- 
Pennsyie, Corporation representing Delaware, 
a non ania, and New Jersey. The latter is 


Channel t organization trying to obtain the 
evening to air education programs in the 


Trom A'S proposal would have broadcasting 
Pm, am. to 11 pm, From 9 am. to 3 
hong e would be programs into the 
wit: Greenfeld announced that hearings in 
tions before the Federal Communica- 
before on, probably will not be held 
Teig October. At the hearing, Mr. Green- 
leadin he, and Delaware educators and 
VAT citizens will testify in behalf of 
Mrs, 


por. Yvonne De Valenger, secretary, re- 

Ceived that the association has already re- 

ing Wire. than 1,000 signed petitions favor- 
The a...) pliention. 

unta Fe for the petitions will continue 

PCC hearing, Mr. Greenfeld said. 


Georgia Bankers Honor Representative 
Paul Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


Iy OF GEORGIA 
THE BENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr, 

Member AEMADGE. Mr. President, no 
Rreater of Congress has served with 
truer qoa tinction to himself or with 
Nation „oton to his constituents and 
Brows a has the Honorable PAUL 
In deserved te 10th District of Georgia. 
Brown's lone cognition of Representative 
the public 15 and outstanding service in 
feld of bur interest, particularly in the 
tive Codanking and currency, the Execu- 
šociation en of the Georgia Bankers As- 
exp recently adopted a resolution 

g its appreciation. I ask unan- 
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imous consent, Mr. President, that the 
text of that resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Executive Council of the Georgia 
Bankers Association has noted with pride: 

1. That Representative PauL Brown of the 
10th District of Georgia has served with 
honor for many years as a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

2. That Representative PauL Brown as 
chairman of Subcommittee No. 2 of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, first 
established early this year, has demonstrated 
outstanding ability for constructive leader- 
ship. 

3. That Representative PAUL BROWN intro- 
duced H.R. 5237 in the 86th Congress, a bill 
to amend the legal reserve requirements ap- 
plicable to member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System to permit, among other 
things, the Federal Reserve Board to author- 
ize member banks to include vault cash as 


a part of their legal reserves and that under 


his skillful direction this bill passed the 


‘House of Representatives and was subse- 


quently enacted into law as Public Law 
86-114. 

4. That Representative Paul Brown has 
introduced much needed amendments to the 
national bank laws as bills H.R. 8159 and 
H.R. 8160 and has guided these bills to ap- 
proval by his subcommittee and the full 
Banking and Currency Committee and there- 
after to passage by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In view of the foregoing, the Executive 
Council of the Georgia Bankers Association 
hereby expresses its great and sincere ap- 
preciation of the notable service which Rep- 
resentative PauL Brown has performed in an 
effort to modernize the banking laws so that 
the banks of the country may more effec- 
tively serve their communities and assist in 
the economic growth of the United States 
and instructs the secretary of the association 
to make this resolution a part of the per- 
manent records of the association and to 
transmit a copy to Representative Brown, 
to the other members of the Georgia con- 
gressional delegation, and to the American 
Bankers Association, 


, Humanitarian Stricken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news story 
and an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader of Monday, August 24, 
1959, announcing and commenting upon 
the illness of Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, who 
is characterized as “America’s Dr. 
Schweitzer” for his great and humani- 
tarian work in the ficld of medicine in 
the Far East, specifically in Laos: 

Docror DETERMINED To RETURN TO Laos 

Sr. Lovuts, August 24—Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley says cancer may let him live only 8 
or 6 years, but he is determined to return 
to embattled Laos, He opcrates a hospital 
near the frontlines of Laos battle against 
Communist rebels. 
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The 32-year-old physician sald a growth 
removed from his chest has been diagnosed 
as malignant melanoma. 

“The outlook for this type of cancer is 
bleak,” he said, as if he were talking about 
acommon cold. It usually means you have 
8 or 6 years. 

5 2 aan 45 Palanta the outlook is. If it's 

mon or years, I'm 
Laos in November. wae Pet 

“The fate of Laos is more important than 
the Berlin crisis. The future of all southeast 
Asia rests with the outcome of the situation 
in Laos.” 

Dr. Dooley, who visited his mother here, 
files to New York today for further diagnosis 
at the Sloan-Kettering Cancer Research 
Center. 

He expressed concern over Communist re- 
ports in Laos that the American doctor had 
ducked out in “typical American” fashion. 


HUMANITARIAN STRICKEN 

The Associated Press dispatch from New 
York, appearing in this newspaper on Sat- 
urday, telling of the return of Dr. Thomas 
Dooley to St. Louis to visit his family before 
entering a hospital for treatment of cancer in 
the chest, will be cause for concern in 
this community, as it will be in many places, 
particularly in Laos which is taking up a 
prsa deal of space on the front page these 

ays, 

Dr. Dooley is America's Dr. Schweitzer. 
Whereas the famous French humanitarian 
labors in Africa, Dr. Dooley has been con- 
ducting a hospital and traveling clinic in 
the Far East, close to the border of Red 
China. 

Dr. Dooley lectured at College Misericordia 
in January 1958 before his return to his 
post in the Orient where he was stricken 
recently. His moving recital of his ex- 
periences made a deep impression on his 
audience at Dallas. 

Only 32 years or age and a former U.S. 
Navy officer, Dr. Dooley returned to In- 
dochina where he and four fellow Americans, 
constituting a mobile medical unit, treated 
villagers and built s bamboo hospital where 
he looks after at least 100 patients daily and 
provides natives with an inspiring example 
of American brotherhood. His only com- 
pensation, apart from the honors he has re- 
ceived and the satisfaction of doing a good 
deed, consists of eggs, fruit and poultry 
which he shares with the needy. It has 
been estimated that he has served more than 
600,000 refugees from China. He also has 
trained hundreds of natives to serve as mid- 
wives and in other capacities. He has used 
royalties from two books, as well as con- 
tributions from admirers, to buy medical 
equipment and supplies for his mission of 
mercy. 

And now this unselfish man himself has 
been stricken. He will have the prayers of 
Millions of his fellow countrymen and of 
orientals he has befriended for a speedy 
recovery and a return to his post. The 
world cannot spare, at this crucial period, 
one Dr. Dooley or one Dr. Schweitzer, 


Hector Says Regulatory Agencies Try To 
Do Impossible—And Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Hector Says Regulatory Agencies 
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Try To Do Impossible And Fail” writ- 
ten by Carroll Kilpatrick, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of August 
26, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article sets forth quotes from a 
speech made by the Honorable Louis J. 
Hector, a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board before the convention of 
the American Bar Association in Miami, 
Fla., pointing out that our regulatory 
agencies are failing to achieve their pur- 
pose by virtue of the out-moded pro- 
cedures which they are following today. 

Commissioner Hector who hails from 
the great State of Florida leveled sharp, 
objective and constructive criticism at 
the present procedures followed by our 
regulatory agencies and expressed the 
view that a major overhauling of these 
procedures is vital if they are to serve 
the purpose for which they have been 
established by the Congress. I am 
pleased to state that the Transportation 
Study Committee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
will look into matters of this nature. I 
hope we come up with a solution. So- 
lutions to these problems are hard to 
come up with these days. 

What Mr. Hector has said is what 
many of us have felt for some time. In 
my opinion, he has performed great 
public service. The views stated by him 
deserve the urgent and serious consid- 
eration of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 26, 1959] 
Hecror Sars REGULATORY Acencies Try To 
Do IMPOS5IBLE—AND Fan. 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

A sharp criticism of the practices of Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies, together with an in- 
dictment of the basic premises on which they 
were established was made yesterday by one 
of the leading regulatory officials in Washing- 
ton. 


The critic was Louis J. Hector, a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, who said in a 
speech before the American Bar Association 
in Miami that the regulatory agencies are 
trying to do the impossible. 

His remarks were regarded as especially 
significant because of their source and be- 
cause they reflect a criticism, from 
academic sources and from industry, of regu- 
latory agencies and the role they are sup- 
posed to play. 

Criticism of the agencies since they were 
created in the New Deal days has been muted. 
But of late they have been under increasing 
attack, partly because they have the effect of 
stifling economic freedom and because they 
attempt to do two opposing Jobs: regulation 
and adjudication. 

CALLS FOR OVERHAULING 


“If we tried to make our foreign policy or 
plan our national defense in this way, we 
2 still be a third-rate power,“ Hector 
“And if we keep on trying to plan our 
national transportation system this way, we 
will wake up in a national emergency one day 
and find that it won’t do the job. 

“Clearly these procedures must be over- 
hauled.” 

Hector indicated that he was not proposing 
minor reforms but major surgery. Agencies 
like the CAB, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion are trying to combine policymaking and 
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adjudication—in other words, be both Con- 
gress and the courts, he suggested. The 
basic premises are wrong, he charged. 

Under growing criticlsm from Congress 
and the public and from the businesses they 
are charged with regulating. Hector sald, 
the agencies have tried to protect themselves 
by insisting that they are acting more and 
more like courts of law. 

“The paradoxical result,” Hector sald, “has 
been not a greater amount of real judicial 
process but a lesser amount—more Judicial 
trappings, perhaps, but less of substance. 

“As an organization tries to give the ap- 
pearance of full judicial procedure in every 
matter, both big and small, inevitable com- 
promises and subterfuges are required to get 
all the work done. These compromises in- 
evitably spread throughout the organiza- 
tion and in the long run there is less true 
Judicial process in any matter, big.or small.” 

Hector recited the history of what is known 
as the Seven States case recently before the 
CAB. In 1955, it became apparent that rail- 
road passenger service in the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota was becoming so inadequate that new 
local air service was essential. 

THREE YEARS FOR CASE 


In December 1955, the CAB ordered an. 
investigation to develop a new air program for 
the area. Because of what Hector called “the 
bullt-in inefficiency" of the CAB's process of 
reaching a decision in a matter of this kind, 
it took it 3 years to conclude the case. 

Many witnesses were heard, but “neither 
the Board nor the examiner had specified 
just what sort of information they wanted,“ 
he said, so a number of witnesses “did not 
provide very much useful information.” 

“The Board never went out and actively 
sought the facts,” he said. “Anyone who was 
interested just came in and brought whatever 
data he thought might be useful.“ 

In the beginning, the Board gave the ex- 
aminer “no real policies to guide him in the 
formulation of a major new local service 
plan,” Hector said. The result was that “he 
floundered around for 2 years formulating his 
own plan only to have the Board disagree 
with him on basic policy and do the whole 
job over.” 

BASIC FLAW NOTED 

The basic flaw is the belief that adminis- 
trative agencies can combine policymaking 
and adjudication, Hector said. 

“Administrators and judges have such 
completely different codes of ethics that a 
commissioner who tries to act like a judge is 
accused of trying to regulate in an ivory 
tower, while one who tries to act like an ad- 
ministrator is accused of becoming too 
friendly with the litigants,” Hector sald. 

The CAB is now and for 2 years has been 
engaged in another major case. It involves 
an overhaul of airline fares. Possibly be- 
cause he is still sitting as a judge in that 
case, Hector did not refer to it, but it prom- 
ises to make the Seven States case seem brief 
and clearly managed by comparison. 

Millions of words of testimony already 
have been taken in the fare investigation, 
while the traveling public and the airlines 
wonder whether one or both is being cheated 
in the meantime. 

Hector urged the critics and defenders of 
the administrative agencies to recognize the 
need for major changes, 

HE POINTS OUT NEED 


“All the critics agree, I think, that adju- 
dication must be performed by men occupy- 
ing basically the position of judges, and that 
the executive and Congress must keep their 
hands off,” he said. 

“But policymaking is a different thing. 
This should be made by the executive, it is 
increasingly felt, within the broad policy de- 
terminations of Congress.” 
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He indicated he agreed with critics who 
say: 5 
“Give to the executive the functions of 
rulemaking, policy formulation, planning, 
and routine administration. Give to a spe- 
cial expert tribunal or group of tribunals the 
task of deciding major litigated cases and 
of hearing appeals from administrative deci- 
sions. If there is a job of prosecution, give it 
to a separate agency.” 


Brilliant Address on Maritime Policy by 
Mr. Ralph E. Casey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very able, penetrating address 
by our valued and esteemed friend, Mr. 
Ralph E. Casey, president of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 
before a panel discussion of the National 
Security Commission at Minneapolis on 
August 22, 1959. 

I am inserting this learned address in 
the Recorp with the hope that all Mem- 
bers of the Congress may read it. 

Obviously, we have every reason to be 
deeply concerned by the marked decline 
in the vigor and vitality of American 
shipping. Both our economy and our 
national security have been and are 
being adversely affected by conditions 
developed in our great shipping indus- 
try since the end of World War II. 

To my mind, few things confronting 
the Congress are more important than 
the status and strengthening of our 
great maritime industry. 

Truly there is great need today not 
only for studying America’s maritime 
policy but for taking prompt, effective 
action to insure that our shipping 
industry is adequately protected, main- 
tained, and improved to meet our eco- 
nomic and maritime needs in interna- 
tional commerce, to bolster the national 
defense, and make sure that our prestige 
in this area is not further impaired. 

I congratulate Mr. Casey upon this 
thoughtful, outstanding address and 
hope that its contents will be taken to 
heart and acted upon by the Congress 
before it is too late, A greatly strength- 
ened and revitalized American merchan 
marine is one of our most compelling 
national needs. 

The address follows: 

Tue UNITED STATES-EUROPEAN SHIPPING 
TALKS AND THEM AFTERMATH 
(Address by Ralph E. Casey, president, 

American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc. 

at National Security panel 

discussion, August 22, 1959, Minneapolis. 

Minn.) 

There is one phase of the merchant ma- 
rine picture to which I should like to devote 
the few minutes allotted to me here today- 
I refer to the intergovernmental shipping 
talks which were held in Washington this 
past June between representatives of Eu- 
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Topean shipping nations and our State De- 
partment. 

Now, some may feel-that the crisis to 
which these talks gave rise is over and that 
we need worry no longer about this partic- 
Ular threat to American shipping. In my 
Opinion this kind of thinking is not only 
Wrong but dangerous. There is no doubt in 
the world but that the Europeans are just 
Marking time; waiting for a new and more 
favorable. opportunity to press their case, 
Before I point out why I know this to be so, 
let me give you a sketchy background and 
review of these June talks. 

Through the years, the maritime Nations 
Of Western Europe have competed for the 
great and expanding foreign trade of the 
United States. They have competed among 
themselves, and they have competed with 
Merchant vessels under the American fing. 

ing the 20th century the disparity in 
building and operating costs between Ameri- 
Can and European shipping has put us at a 
endous disadvantage. As a result the 
American merchant fleet dwindled to almost 
nothing twice in a period of less than 40 
Years, first in 1916 and again in 1939, times 
When our freedoms and our very institu- 
ns were at stake. These lessons convinced 
each President and each Congress for the 
Past quarter of a century that a strong 
Tican merchant marine is absolutely es- 
NANN to our health and welfare as a na- 
n. 


When World War II ended, the maritime 
fleets of Western Europe were shot to pieces. 
Over here we had hundreds of comparative- 
ly new ships built at the cost of some $19 
Dillion to the American taxpayers. How- 
ever, so instead of retaining the monopoly 
On world shipping which this situation gave 
US, we offered our foreign friends these ex- 
Celient vessels at the same prices we were 
as of our own citizens, In this way, 
the United States rehabilitated the merchant 

of every country in Western Europe. 

this postwar period the subsidy pro- 
Bram initiated by the 1936 act, became even 
fin essential to the survival of American- 

8 shipping. In fact, we found that by 

of the strong nationalistic flag pref- 
erences and stringent currency restrictions 
Prevalent over there, we were still fighting a 
losing battle in competition with the mer- 
t fleets of Western Europe. Subsidy is 
lipped without cargoes, So, it was estab- 
haw as only fair and equitable that one- 
in of all Government-sponsored cargoes— 
om Other words, these goods which were, in 
ect, being given away to foreign nations 

Ould be carried in American ships. 

Well, the Europeans didn't like our sub- 
1 Pn laws and they liked our 50-50 law even 
ein Foreign shipping journals constantly 
pra ea at these two phases of our shipping 
Rot cy. The governments of Western Europe 
tt together in a group called the Organiza- 
aes for European Economic Cooperation, 

Own as OEEC, and the sniping became 
Ön formidable. They did, however, stay 

their side of the Atlantic. 
na last year, they decided to take the 
Sante off and have it out with our Govern- 
p t face-to-face. A formal request was 
later ated on behalf of the Netherlands, 

joined by the other maritime countries, 
oel, Series of talks with U.S, Government 
a Washington to discuss certain 
our shipping policy. It became 
the aent that these phases were subsidies, 
50 law, and the flags-of-convenience 
ment aot, question. Our State Depart- 
held on hind ase talks, and they were 
was a conference in which the United 

8 
dae had nothing to gain and everything to 
anected n Segment of our industry was 
. ships, cargo vessels, and 
Tann the storm clouds brewing I went to 
on for the annual meeting of the Inter- 
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national Chamber of Shipping in April. This 
is an international group of shipping trade 
associations similar to the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. By a fortunate co- 
incidence, Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
was on the same ship going over and we 
arranged to have joint discussions with labor 
leaders, shipping men and Government offi- 
cials concerning the purpose of the forth- 
coming talks in Washington. Not only did 
we learn the precise nature of the points 
that would be made in Washington, but 
even more importantly, we came to appre- 
ciate what a serious mistake it would be to 
take these discussions lightly. 

Anyone who knows how these diplomatic 
conferences are set up and carried out must 
realize that generally whole Government 
delegations do not travel 3,000 miles merely 
to chitchat; generally, there is reasonable 
assurance in advance that the mission will 
be successful, That was the case in this 
instance also; the European governments 
fully expected to make headway in their 
long fight to reduce our merchant fleet to 
rockbottom. Perhaps they were given some 
measure of hope by the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had just ordered 
a new study of transportation policy. Or 
perhaps, the intelligence received from their 
representatives stationed in this country 
was misleading. At any rate, shipping was 
down all over the world, cargoes were hard 
to get, and it was thought abroad that this 
was the time to strike. 

As the time for the talks approached, the 
chairman of the two congressional commit- 
tees having cognizance over merchant ma- 
rine matters warned the State Department 
against making any concessions in the areas 
under discussion. The industry, speaking 
through its associations, asked for repre- 
sentation at the table. This was refused, 
but arrangements were made for briefing 
industry representatives during the course 
of the meetings. I can now tell you that we 
agreed to confidential briefings very reluc- 
tantly. Some thought it better to stay away 
altogether but, on the whole, we felt that 
would be taking too great a risk. If any 
weakening of the U.S. position developed, we 
wanted to be in a position to know about it. 

That no such weakening did develop and 
that the European delegations went home 
without anything to show for their efforts to 
undermine, or at least water down, our basie 
national maritime policies is greatly to the 
credit of our Government’s representatives 
and of the congressional leaders who 
strengthened their hand. In particular, we 
Owe & debt of gratitude to my fellow panelist 
Clarence Morse, Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board, whose blunt reassertion of 
the principles under attack set the keynote 
from which our side of the talks never de- 
viated. Great credit is also due Under Sec- 
retary of State Dillon, whose firmness won 
the applause of an industry which has seldom 
had occasion to applaud the State Depart- 
ment. 

Toward the conclusion of the talks, per- 
ceiving that they were not going to make 
any immediate progress toward changing our 
merchant marine policies, the European 
spokesmen proposed setting up a permanent 
international consultative body before which 
their objections to U.S. policy could be aired 
on a continuing basis. When informed of 
this proposal in the regular briefings, the 
American shipping industry strongly and 
vigorously opposed the scheme. Our posi- 
tion was that acceptance of such a plan 
would imply a lack of conviction as to its 
own policies on the part of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It would further expose the welfare 
of our industry, and indeed the security of 
the Nation itself, to the fluctuations of inter- 
governmental debate by diplomats—a game 
in which we constantly lose our shirts. 

Despite our opposition, the idea of such 
a continuing forum was incorporated in the 
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final communique issued when the talks 
adjourned. It was considerably diluted and 
couched in diplomatically vague terms. The 
participating delegations “agreed to recom- 
mend to their governments that favorable 
consideration be given to informal arrange- 
ments which would facilitate discussion and 
consideration" of the issues before the con- 
ference. Our interpretation of this language, 
based on explanations given by the State 
Department itself, is that the arrangements 
in question were to consist, at most, of an 
agreement under which further discussions 
might be held at the shipping attaché level 
in Washington. 

There is ample evidence that the European 
version of what the arrangement was to be 
is entirely different. On the day the talks 
ended, the London Daily Express said that 
Mr. Harold Watkinson, leader of the British 
delegation, would “report an American agree- 
ment to set up a committee sitting in Wash- 
ington and Paris to consider grumbles about 
the West’s maritime policies, government 
cargoes, and flags of convenience.” Later, 
the London Financial Times quoted Mr, 
Watkinson as saying the committee would be 
on a “reasonably high level” and that if this 
committee made no material progress with- 
in “perhaps a year” another intergovern- 
mental conference with the United States 
should be proposed, And, the London Daily 
Mail in spelling out the plan in some detail 
stated, The first meeting of the group will . 
probably be held in Washington some time 
soon to settle organization arrangements and 
afterwards it is hoped the headquarters will 
be established in Paris.” 

This seems rather fantastic, doesn't it? 
Imagine, an organization set up for the 
prime purpose of reviewing U.S. shipping 
policy would be located in Paris. How 
ridiculous can you get? 

And yet very recently the president of the 
British Chamber of Shipping, Sir Nicholas 
Cayzer, issued a report calling upon the 
United States to fulfill the promise, allegedly 
made during the June talks, to set up ma- 
chinery for continuing the examination of 
the matters previously discussed. You will 
understand now, I am sure, why I consider 
this threat to our maritime policy to be far 
from extinct. It could become very real 
again on short notice. 

We vehemently deny the need or, in fact, 
the propriety of establishing an intergovern- 
mental organization to study America's 
maritime policy. Our own Government has 
never hesitated to make such studies when- 
ever they seemed timely or appropriate and 
indeed more often in the past 15 years than 
has seemed justified. However, that is our 
business and we need no help from foreign 
competitors. 

Protests from abroad with respect to mer- 
chant marine matters should be submitted 
through regular Gevernment channels and 
given no more fanfare and no more special 
treatment than protests with respect to any 
other aspect of national policy. We hope 
the American Legion will stand with us on 
this as it has in the past on questions of vital 
concern to the American merchant marine. 


The Deceptive Mouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, be- 
tween June 5 and 10 of this year 650 del- 
egates from the NATO nations including 
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130 from the United States, met in Lon- 
don in the first Atlantic Congress. The 
congress was sponsored by the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference, 

I have just read an article in the sum- 
mer European-Atlantic Review by Earl 
Jellicoe, member of the House of Lords, 
who served on the United Kingdom dele- 
gation and acted as rapporteur for the 
United Kingdom at the Atlantic Con- 


gress. 

Lord Jellicoe’s description of the work 
of the congress, as it points to develop- 
ments for the future, is the most percep- 
tive as well as complete that has come 
to my attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE DECEPTIVE MOUSE 


(By Earl Jellicoe, United Kingdom rapporteur 
at the Atlantic Congress) 

An objective reader, confronted with the 
final declaration of the Atlantic Congress, 
1959, may be forced to the concluston that 
the congress mountain, having labored 
mightily, managed in the end, to produce 
only a rather small mouse. 

Such a conclusion would not be entirely 
false. The declaration is a poor, weak, thing. 
It has little punch and absolutely no sex 
appeal, Reading it, one would not suppose 
that it was the product of a congress at- 
tended by 650 representative and distin- 
guished—on the whole I was one of them— 
delegates from 14 of the 15 NATO countries, 
addressed by some of the most eminent of 
the citizens of those countries. Reading it, 
one can find little echo of the meticulous 
preparation and careful planning on which 
the was based. In it there is not 
the clear lead for which Her Majesty the 
Queen, in an admirable speech at the im- 
pressive opening ceremony, called. In it 
there ts little refiection of the urgency of the 
challenge of our times. 

That challenge is indeed urgent and grave. 

great deal—has been achieved 
in the 10 years since the Atlantic Treaty was 
signed. Global war has been prevented, 
The NATO defense structure has been 
brought into being. Political consultation 
between the members of the alliance has 
been developed. The economy of Europe has 
been restored, In a material sense both 
North Americans and West Europeans have 
never had it so good. 

But those successes mask grave short- 
_ comings and insistent dangers. On the mili- 

tary side the NATO nations have still to find 
in a joint atomic strategy an adequate re- 
sponse to the Soviet achievement of atomic 
parity. In many other vital respecta tho 
NATO defense structure is fragile and m- 
ad te. Politically, the increasingly 
astute, flexible, and resourceful conduct of 
Soviet foreign policy since Stalin's death has 
not been matched by an effective, integrated, 
and positive Western foreign policy, Rather, 
the NATO nations have tended to dance, be- 
latedly and often out of step, to Moscow's 
tune, Moreover, with the growing upsurge 
of nationalism on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the NATO nations have shown a regretable 
and possibly increasing tendency to fall out 
among themselves. Economically, although 
the achievements have been real, the West 
has not proved its ability to match the rate 
of growth of the Communists’ economies; 
nor has it solved the problem of continuing 
steady and rapid economic progress with 
stable prices. 
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These are some of the challenges of our 
times. The Declaration of the Atlantic 
Congress contained little affirmative response 
to them. Does this mean that the Congress 
was a failure? I do not think so, 

I feel this for at least two reasons. The 
first is that a valuable part of the work of 
the Congress was done before the Congress 
even assembled. This work included the 
Preparation of the papers to be submitted 
by the various national committees to the 
Congress. Many of these papers—and I am 
glad to say that not a few among them were 
British—are of a very high standard. It is 
a pity that most delegates had little time to 
read them, let alone digest them, since they 
embody, in concise form, recommendations 
which merit the attention of the NATO gov- 
ernments and peoples. 

The second reason is that very little of 
the real work of the Congress really emerges 
in the final declaration.. The donkeywork 
was, of course, done in the 5 main com- 
mittees and the 16 subcommittecs where 
discussion was often prolonged and some- 
times passionate. It is, accordingly, to the 
reports of the committees, and subcommit- 
tees, that one must turn if one wishes to 
form any real idea of the ground covered. 

Of these committees, three—the Atlantic 
Spiritual and Cultural Committee, the At- 
lantic Political Committee, and the Atlantic 
Economic Committee—were concerned with 
the problems facing the NATO countries in 
thelr relations with each other. These were 
the inward-regarding committees, and each 
of them had three or four subcommittees. 
There were also two outward-regarding com- 
mittees—the Free World Committee, and the 


Communist-Bloc Committee. These, too, 
had three subcommittees cach, 
These committees and subcommittees 


achieved, in the way of solid resolutions and 
specific proposals, quite a lot—as will be seen 
from thelr reports which were later debated 
and adopted by the Congress as a whole. 

In the first place the Spiritual and Cul- 
tural Committee produced an admirably 
short and pithy restatement which owed 
much to the mind and pen of Father Danié- 
lou, of France, of the fundamental credo of 
the member countries. In words which the 
Secretary General of NATO subsequently 
quoted, this statement emphasized that: 
“Respect for human dignity is the inalien- 
able basis of civilization. The purpose of a 
political and economic society is to create 
conditions enabling every human being free- 
ly to fulfill his destiny. The guarantee of 
this dignity is, first the recognition of objec- 
tive spiritual values which cannot be altered 
by any human agency but are the expression 
of a natural or transcendent law governing 
communities and individuals alike.” 

Significantly, this statement made it clear 
that not only must the Atlantic community 
be outward regarding but also that civiliza- 
tion was by no means the prerogative of the 
hitherto materially fayored West: “Civiliza- 
tion is the common product of all peoples. 
In particular, Asia, Africa, and Oceanla have 
a part to play side by side with the Western 
peoples. It is important to realize that the 
common values of civilization are differently 

ed by different peoples according to 
their various traditions.” 

This committee also proposed a number of 
practical means by which the information 
and educational activities of NATO and the 
member countries should be reinforced in 
order that the purposes of the community 
should be projected more effectively to its 
own and other peoples. As a nonexpert in 
this fleld, these proposals have struck me 
as eminently sensible and, given the will, 
quite practical. What is more important, 
they have for the most part, commended 
themselves to the NATO experte in these 
matters, They are varled in scope. For 
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example, they included definite suggestions 
as to how the role and responsibility of the 
NATO Information Division should be 
strengthened and broadened—a request to 
member governments to devote more f 

toward facilitating student and teacher ex- 
changes, and proposals designed to increase 
the number of Asian and African students 
studying in western universities and to bring 
about in 1960 a conference of university 
teachers from NATO countries concerned 
with international questions. 2 

In addition the Spiritual and Cultural 
Committee recommended that a Studies 
Center for the Atlantic community should 
be set up in the near future. This proposal, 
which had strong and well-organized sup, 
port, wns criticized, I gather, by a number of 
the delegates, especially those from the 
United Kingdom, who felt that it might in- 
volve unnecessary duplication with existing 
research work and that the project in gen- 
eral was overambitious. They would have 
preferred a foundation on the American 
model with more restricted terms of refeT- 
ence. However, the larger project 
the day. It remains to be seen if the scheme 
has sufficient steam behind it to attract the 
necessary private and public support. If It 
has, this Studies Center may well have a val- , 
uable role to play as an intellectual focus 
for the Atlantic community. 

The Political Committee dealt with both 
the political and military aspects of the 
alliance. In the main the debate on the 
political side centered around the pro 
sponsored by certain of the signatories of the 
Declaration of Atlantic Unity who acted 
throughout the Congress and in every com- 
mittee, as a well-organized lobby. In the 
end the Committee adopted two of their pro- 

. The first was that meetings of the 
NATO heads of government should be held 
annually, The second was that member 
governments should be requested to conven? 
not later than the spring of 1960 a con- 
ference of 100 leading representative citizens 
charged with examining and recommending 
ways and means of developing greater co“ 
operation and unity within the alliance. 

It was, moreover, suggested by the Com- 
mittee that this spécial conference of 100 
wise men should, inter alia, specifically con“ 
sider three more of the signatories’ propo’ 
als, namely, the development of the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference into a 
fledged advisory assembly, the adoption bY 
the North Atlantic Council of the principle 
of the weighted vote, and, finally, the pos 
sible establishment of a small ad 
panel of qualified men of wide experienc® 
attached to the bureau of the general ges- 
retariat, In addition, the Committee, after 
noting with satisfaction the growth of Po- 
litical consultation between the mem 
countries, emphasized the need for still 
greater coordination of NATO governments 
with the North Atlantic Council on 
questlons of common concern.“ They ae 
drew attention to the desirability of further 
enhancing the authority of the Secretary 
General and proposed that a special study 
group should be set up to examine new 
methods of conciliation between member 
states, including the possible creation of 4 
NATO court of justice—an idea which 
been strongly canvassed by Mr. Charles 5. 
Rhyne, the former president of the Unite? 
States Bar Association. 

On the military side the military subcom* 
mittee, on which representation was ex 
tionally strong, produced, after considerable 
discussion, a carefully drafted and dell- 
cately balanced resolution, This compro- 
mise resolution was designed to pay some 
regard to the French desire to participate: 
together with the other NATO powers Wita 
worldwide responsibilities (eig., the Unite, 
States and the United Kingdom) in wn 
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formulation of an agreed global strategy. 
It was also meant to take account of cur- 
Tent French susceptibilities about the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons and the exchange of 
atomic secrets. However, on French initia- 
tive, the Committee finally presented to the 
Congress a much emasculated resolution 
Which the Congress, after a spirited debate, 
rejected in favor of the original. The res- 
tion, because of its careful balance, 
Should be read as a whole. But among its 
Salient points are the following: the urgent 
Reed to bring the European “Shield” forces 
Up to the levels laid down in MC-70; the 
Reed for reexamination of the structure and 
Control of NATO's atomic forces; the need 
for a common NATO armaments funds and 
the widest possible interchange between the 

ber governments of atomic information 
and the implied need for a drastic overhaul 
Of NATO's air and naval command struc- 
‘ures. All this—and more. 

Tam no economist and I shall therefore 
eal briefly with the work of the Economic 
Committee—more briefiy than it deserves, 
The philosophy behind its resolution was 
It t, derestrictive and cooperative, 

called for governments to adhere to policies 

ned to promote higher levels of employ- 
Ment and living standards. It stressed the 
for governments to avoid restrictive 
economic practices and called upon govern- 
Ments wherever possible, to reduce tariffs and 
Other trade barriers, Above all it stressed 
— need for closer economic integration 
ty thin the Atlantic Community and drew 
ine ation to the gaps that exist in the exist- 
ents for economic, scientific and 
technological collaboration. With this in 
mind the committee suggested that gov- 
— ts should consider the possibility of 
orming the Organization for European 

ker denn! © Cooperation into an Organization 
not muntle Economic Cooperation in which 
Non the West European but also the 
orth American countries would be full 


Of the nomics of the rest of Europe and those 
remainder of the free world. It would 
Promote Coordinated polices for the expan- 
inflation” North Atlantic economies without 


0 

Baie pi policies for accelerating the eco- 
velopment of the underdeveloped 

areas fod 115 world. A 
Ber e Congress it had generally been 

kolelpated that much attention would be 

tries 2 on the relations between the coun- 


the Atlantic Community and those 


— — der of the free world, many of 
ate are underdeveloped and most of which 
expecta tted in the world struggle. This 
tommi was not disappointed and most 


ttees of the Congress, in fact, dealt in 
tne Way or another with this problem. But 
la Tath of the Free World Committee itself 
do er a disappointing document, This 
and — mean, however, that the committee, 


€t—from the Archbishop of York at the 
session to Mr. Gaitskell and 


tor ongresas that not only was it pee 
Politienf antic countries to adopt the righ 

Stance toward the newer countries, 

right Ate 4 frank and full recognition of their 

this nl Sear: independence, but also that 

empty tical independence would be an 

a Al, unless it was based on solid 

© foundations. Because of this 
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massive and sustained ald from the West 
would be needed over a long period. 

There was a general feeling that such ald 
should be given on its own merits, since we 
in the Atlantic Community have “a duty to 
help less-developed countries to help them- 
selves." But there were many who also felt 
that a massive effort was required to offset 
the Soviet challenge in this field, given the 
fact that the new countries are a primary 
target for Communist penetration, 

There was also widespread agreement as to 
the forms which aid should take. First, 
the need for a steady, and probably in- 
creased, flow of long term capital to stimu- 
late capital investment and growth. (It 
was recognized that, of necessity, the bulk 
of this investment would be public invest- 
ment but there was a strong feeling that 
steps to stimulate private investment in de- 
veloping countries should be taken.) Sec- 
ond, expanded technical assistance pro- 
grams. Third, as Mr. Cahan, the Deputy 
Secretary General of OEEC put it in a 
notable speech: “It is very necessary, if we 
are honestly to develop these underde- 
veloped countries, to give them an oppor- 
tunity to sell what they can best produce 
in our markets. There is no other long- 
term solution. It is no use pouring money 
in, it is no use giving them technical help 
if the resultant product simply has to be 
burnt or thrown away. I think in this— 
as perhaps in other things—it is worth look- 
ing at what our Russian friends are doing. 
Our Russian friends, when they give tech- 
nical assistance and financial aid, do not 
stop there. This is a very important differ- 
ence between what the Russians have done 
and what we have done, The Russians are 
prepared to take the exportable product of 
the countries which they wish to help and 
to take them at almost any price, any quan- 
tity and any quality. I do not suggest that 
we go as far as that, but I think we ought 
to do a little better than we do now.“ 

There was also widespread agreement that 
in a program of this nature there was a 
clear need for greater coordination between 
the NATO members. Such coordination, it 
was felt, could well be advanced through 
quiet consultation within NATO, although 
there was little support for the idea of con- 
verting NATO itself into an agency for 
channeling aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. There was less unanimity over the 
need for new agencies for aid, and if sọ, 
what form such agencies should take. Some 
felt that the proposed new organization for 
Atlantic Economic Cooperation should play 
a role in this field. Others that private par- 
ticipation in aid programs should be 
stimulated by the creation of a World De- 
velopment Corporation. Others again (t.e. 
the Free World Committee, in a resolution 
adopted by the Congress) that an Interna- 
tional Development Association should be 
established, broader than and independent 
of NATO, open to all nations and working 
“either directly or through existing inter- 
national and regional associations, Including 
the World Bank and other organs of the 
United Nations.” (It was not clear whether 
this agency should be designed to encourage 
the provision of long-term, low-interest 
loans, as a counterpart to the World Bank's 
“bankable” loans, or whether it would be 
wider in scope.) And a strong minority felt 
that, although increased aid was needed, 
it should be channeled through existing in- 
stitutions, especially those linked with the 
United Nations. , 

The Communist Bloc Committee reached, 
with little difficulty, unanimity in their diag- 
nosis of the scope of the Communist chal- 
lenge. And they were unanimous, too, in 
their proposals. On the political front, they 
called for perseverance in negotiations with 
the governments of the Communist coun- 
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tries, for an increase in East-West contacts 
and exchanges, and for a proclamation by the 
Atlantic Powers of their continued determi- 
nation to do all within their power by peace- 
ful means to enable the satellite countries to 
achieve self-determination. ‘They pointed 
out the inadequacy of the West's response 
to Communist ideological warfare and called 
for more effective measures, within the NATO 
framework, for matching it, and also for the 
creation of an international, unofficial, or- 
ganization designed to serve the same end 
throughout the world. Finally, on the eco- 
nomic side, the committee proposed that, to 
counter the growing Communist economic 
offensive, a NATO Economic Council should 
be created as a policymaking, planning, and 
coordinating body. 

What emerges from this plethora of paper— 
of reports and resolutions and recommenda- 
tions? It is sometimes a little difficult to 
see the wood for the trees, and others who 
have fought their way through the paper 
jungle of this Congress may have somewhat 
different ideas as to what constituted the 
real hard core of the Congress. But, as I see 
it, these were the four main underlying 
themes: 

(a) The first was the universal recognition 
of the continuing need for the alliance, cou- 
pled with the conviction that if the alliance 
were to endure, let alone prosper, the con- 
cept of the interdependence of the countries 
of the Atlantic Community must somehow 
be given real flesh and bones. But beyond 
that there was divergence, On the one side 
there are the adventurous spirits who feel 
that the time is now ripe to give the embryo 
Atlantic Community an institutional frame- 
work, moving toward some form of Federal 
structure. And they have influential sup- 
port—M. Spaak, for example, came down per- 
sonally in favor of the principle of Atlantic 
institutions taking decisions by a weighted 
majority vote. On the other side are the 
more cautious spirits—with whom, I am sure, 
the majority of our governments are at pres- 
ent in sympathy—who feel that to- 
ward the greater integration of the Atlantic 
Community must be cautious and pragmatic 
and functional. For the present, a meeting 
ground was found in the recommendations 
of the Political Committee (which may, of 
course, lead to a meeting of 100 wise men 
next spring) and in their expressed belief 
that the demands of the alliance and our 
times make some further erosion of our 
national sovereignties inevitable. 

(b) The second theme, to my mind, was 
the very evident dissatisfaction of the Con- 
gress with many aspects of NATO defense— 
in particular the failure to achieve the force 
targets laid down in MC~-70, to weakness 
of political control over the “philosophy and 
practice of war,” the failure to achieve any 
rational interdependence in arms research 
and production, the holes in the European 
air defense system, the ramshackle air and 
maritime command structures, and the 
weakness of our antisubmarine defenses, 
The support which the Congress gave to 
Mr. George Brown's strong words on the sub- 
ject was significant. It is perhaps more 
doubtful if significant action by governments 
will necessarily result. 

(c) The third theme (and perhaps the 
most important) was the universal recog- 
nition that the Atlantic Community must be 
outward looking, that it cannot, and should 
not, constitute itself a self-regarding club 
of the rich, white, free nations. With this 
went a recognition that our countries must 
speedily create a clear, consistent, and long- 
term policy toward those countries which 
lie outside both our community and the 
Communist bloc, and that such a policy will 
call for a long-sustained effort on all our 
parts. But there was some considerable 
wooliness as to how such a policy should be 
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applied and how best the efforts of the mem- 
ber countries should be concerted. 

(d) Finally, there was an equally clear 
recognition that all our efforts would be 
stultified unless our community was able, 
in concert, to achieve something which has 
so far eluded it—the combination of sus- 
tained economic growth without inflation, 
With this went a recognition that, possibly, 
new economic Institutions, and, most cer- 
tainly, a more effective coordination of our 
economic policies and a greater awareness by 
our peoples of the issues at stake were 
essential. 

But, all said and done, it can still be as- 
serted that the results of the Congress were 
rather pedestrian and unimaginative, that 
the delegates took refuge behind their pro- 
posals for a mass of new institutions, and 
that the Congress, unlike its predecessor at 
The Hague, sounded no brave, now note. All 
this is true in part. But the Congress was 
concerned with the affairs of a going con- 
cern—the Atlantic Community—and the 
affairs of going concerns are usually rather 
terre-a-terre. True, the delegates did sug- 
gest rather a bellyful of new institutions. 
But, ir they had not, they would have been 
accused of lack of imagination and there are 
admitted gaps, which need filling, in the 
economic structure of the free world. It is 
also true that the Congress sounded no 
clarion call for action. Partly this is the 
fault of an unnecessarily mute declaration. 
But it is also an echo of the times in which 
we in the West live. If we are honest we 
must admit that leadership in the West is 
lacking—and lacking most where it is most 
needed—in and from the United States. It 
would have been to ask too much of a Con- 
gress of this nature to bridge these gaps in 
leadership. But it may have pointed a way. 

Ultimately, of course, this Congress will 
not be judged by the paper it produced. A 
stirring declaration may be a good thing. 
So are imaginative and practical proposals. 
But the followthrough is the thing. What 
is really significant is the seriousness of pur- 
pose of the delegates and their determina- 
tion, on their return home, really to push 
with their own peoples and with the appro- 
priate national and international organiza- 
tions and with their governments the pro- 
posals which they have backed on paper. 
This is the yardstick by which this Congress 
will in the end be judged. 


The Captive Peoples Pray for Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 25, 1959 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, on July 17, 
the White House issued a proclamation 
designating the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week, and urging the 
People of the United States of America 
to study the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of the peoples of these captive 
nations. 

This was an inspiring declaration that 
raised the hopes of the oppressed peo- 
ples within the Communist empire. 

Yet, within 244 weeks, there occurred 
the most amazing reversal of policy in 
American history. 
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On August 3, the White House an- 
nounced that it had invited Soviet Dic- 
tator Khrushchey to visit the United 
States, and to enjoy the hospitality of 
the American people. 

And the captive nations were plunged 
into despair. 

Would the United States and Soviet 
Russia agree to noninterference in one 
another’s domestic affairs? 

If so, that would mean the end of 
hope for millions in the captive coun- 
tries. 

What had hapepned to the United 
States which, from the days when it had 
won its own independence, had been 
loyal to the principle of liberty with 
justice for all? 

Who can trust the United States after 
“Desecration Day,“ when, the officials of 
the U.S. Government welcome the Red 
dictator who is responsible for so much 
of the world’s misery? 

The victims of Russian communism 
pray, not in the churches that have been 
closed to them by atheistic despots, but 
from behind the locked doors of their 
homes. 

Praying that the unpredictable be- 
havior of the U.S. Government does not 
represent the freedom-loving American 
people who would never compromise 
with evil, 

Praying that the voice of the Ameri- 
can people will be heard above the vague 
and vacillating pronouncements of its 
Government. 

“Dear God, we know that the Ameri- 
can people are not afraid of the truth. 
We know that they do not worship ma- 
terialism, closing their hearts to the cry 
of humanity. We have seen their cour- 
age and their generous spirit. From our 
own relatives who left our homeland to 
seek a better life in America and found 
it there, we have heard how they live 
up to the responsibilities of freedom. 

“Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, Roose- 
velt, these were the leaders who spoke 
up for human rights. 

“But where is the conscience of 
America, now, when the Government 
opens its arms not only to our oppressor, 
but to the Red tyrant who is also deter- 
mined to destroy free America? 

“The policy of the American Govern- 
ment cannot represent the true beliefs 
of the American people because they 
would not change so overnight. 

“Father in Heaven, intercede for us. 

“Help our pleas to break through the 
rigid barriers which enslave us, so that 
they may reach and touch the consci- 
ence of the American people. 

“We do not ask them for the charity 
of material things, because we know 
they would be quick to give it. 

“We do not ask them to risk their 
security and their lives to effect our 
liberation. 

“But we do ask for their moral sup- 
port, which is the soul of America and 
its greatest strength. 

“When Khrushchev, the master of de- 
ceit is visited upon the American people, 
we ask them to protest in an orderly 
manner. 

“So that firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right will prevail 
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over the counsels of those who seek an 
accommodation with tyranny. 

“When all seems lost, we have faith 
in the power of prayer. 

“Help us to reach the hearts of 3 
great, free people so that they may speak 
up for liberty with justice, and repudi- 
ate the shameful spectacle of ‘Desecra- 
tion Day’ that is being thrust upon 
them. 

“We pray for.universal freedom under 


There’s a Lack of Interest in the Interest 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Tuesday, July 28, 1959 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the lack 
of action by this Congress on the ex- 
tremely important problem of Treasury 
bond interest rates is a disgrace, With- 
out a realistic increase in interest rates 
the Treasury will be put in a nearly im- 
possible debt-management position and 
the blame will lie squarely with the Con- 
gress, 

I include three opinions highlighting 
the great need for action. One is a col- 
umn by the objective and nonpartisan 
financial writer, Sylvia Porter, published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
August 26, 1959, an editorial from the 
New York Times of August 27, and an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal of 
August 27. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Aug- 
26, 1959 
WARNING TO CONGRESS on BONDS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Warning to the 86th Congress: Before 
you adjourn, pass a law permitting the 
Treasury to raise the interest rate paid U.S. 
savings bonds holders or you will: 


Invite an avalanche of cash-ins of savings 


bonds by little investors who have bought 
these bonds with the idea of keeping them 
to maturity, but who are now aware that 
the top rate they can earn on the bonds 13 
far below what they can get on a deposit 
in most savings banks; 

Drastically curtail the sale of new bonds to 
wage and salary earners who know that the 
pay scale on the bonds has become glaringly 
out of line with the general level of inter- 
est rates; 

Risk forcing the Treasury to borrow cash 
via expensive short-term loans in order to get 
the money needed to pay off bonds presen’ 
for redemption by disillusioned holders; 

Give corporations which never liked the 
job of maintaining employee payroll saving 
programs a perfect excuse to cut off the 
program; i 

Undermine the reputation of the Treasury 
among financiers the world over who are 
fully informed about our debt management 
problems, 

FORTY MILLION HOLDERS 

Over 40 million Americans now own more 
than $42 billion of these riskless, nonmarket- 
able bonds which pay 3 percent Interest 17 
held for 3 years, 314 percent interest if held 
to maturity in 8 years, 11 months, Over 
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8 million are buying them under payroll 
Savings plans. 

The program has been the most successful 
Of all the Treasury’s debt management oper- 
&tions since World War II. But it has be- 
come increasingly endangered in recent years 
88 interest rates have climbed across the 

and the pay scale on sayings bonds has 
Progressively less attractive. Last 
month redemptions of the bonds totaled $507 
Por n against new sales of only $350 million. 
12 months redemptions have been top- 
Ping sales—meaning the program has been 
going in reverse, 
Pe recognition of the interest rate realities, 
© Treasury in early June asked Congress to 
Permit it to boost the pay scale so the bonds 
. pay 3% percent if held to maturity. 
request was Included in a package also 
Asking that the Treasury be allowed to sell 
nem marketable bonds with coupons above 


OPPOSITION INTENSE 


The Opposition to the removal of the 414 
Percent ceiling has been intense—reflecting a 
comb. of honest doubt about the eco- 
pale effect of rising interest rates and pure 

tics—and Congress has turned down this 


months through new short-term 

ren That will be expensive, fundamen- 

ents, unsound debt management—but appar- 
y that's the way it will have to be. 

te its “No” on removal of the market- 


t ¥ doesn’t 
to settle for this, but it will to avert a 
iaag Of cash-ins and keep the program alive. 
Congress does this? Then a recommen- 
enion Of the bonds for basic savings nest- 
Tr again will be justified. 

for, Congress does not? Then no one can 
N What ey aren nao A calling of a 
session migh necessary to rescue 

the program from slaughter. 


(Prom the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1959] 
THE INTEREST CEILING ISSUE 
— Eisenhower at his news confer- 
emphatic wa, renewed, and in the most 
Con Manner, his request first made to 
Appin on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
Donan ne to interest rates on Government 

be removed or liberalized. 
4 on marketable securities 18 
tas percent, and applies to issues with ma- 
is in 28 5 years or longer. This legislation 
Tt has nature of an anachronistic accident. 
dition > logleal relationship to present con- 
in 1916 the bond market. It was enacted 
erty in connection with the Second Lib- 
based pan financing of World War I, and was 
toda conditions then contemporary but 

We purely history. 

makes this legislation imperative is 
Treasury must raise vast sums in 
ths ahead in order (1) to fund a 
Procession of maturing obligations, 
taise new money to pay for the 
ons voted by Congress and not 
- As much as possible of 
should take the form of secu- 
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throug} dix speaking, it should be raised 
With Dian sale of long-term securities. But 
the demands. in a boom phase at present, 
in the mon, of borrowers of all categories 
These de ey market are extremely heavy. 
tively 8 competing for a compara- 
interest ted Supply of funds, have driven 
mar — 8 sharply upward. With the 
comparatively long issues 

pA the Treasury finds itself in 
which it has no alternative but 
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to raise its funds through the sale of short- 
term paper, a procedure inflationary in its 
implications because it involves the creation 
of bank credit or expansion of the money 
supply. 

The present ceiling on savings bonds, from 
which the President has also asked relief, is 
roughly 3½ percent, a rate that makes it 
impossible for the Government to compete 
actively with other available outlets for sav- 
ings. This is not only a grave injustice to 
the 40 million patriotic holders of savings 
bonds in the Nation, but it is a potential 
threat of the most serious kind to the whole 
Government savings bond program, itself a 
major bulwark against monetary inflation. 

Savings bonds outstanding total $50.5 bil- 
lion, That figure exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
of the U.S. Treasury with maturities of 5 
years or longer, Every dollar that is with- 
drawn by a savings bond holder is a dollar 
that the Treasury will have to replace, and 
that, so long as present interest limitations 
remain in effect, it will have to replace by 
raising the money through methods highly 
inflationary. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 27, 
1959 ' 


THE Ways or FOLLY 


Figures may be dull things, but as every 
family man knows they sometimes tell grim 
stories. 

The other day the Treasury borrowed some 
money to tide it over for the next 13 weeks. 
For this short-term loan the Tre: had 
to pay 3.8 percent interest, the highest it has 
paid since that dark March of 1933 when all 
the banks were closed, 

At the same time, the Treasury issued 
some I O U's for 26 weeks, and for this loan 
it had to pay 4.2 percent interest, the high- 
est ever for this series of Government bills. 

It is against the background of these hard 
figures that the country must view the 
renewed appeal by President Eisenhower for 
congressional action which will permit the 
Treasury to borrow more on long-term 
bonds. This it cannot now do because of 
the unrealistic restrictions on the interest 
rate the Treasury is permitted to pay on 
such bonds, 

The story that is told in these figures is 
one of the Government of the United States, 
seemingly the richest in the world, getting 
itself into a financial fix as senseless and as 
full of folly as the most prodigal of its citi- 
zens who cannot manage to live from pay- 
check to paycheck and finds himself slip- 
ping week by week into a deeper financial 
pit. 

Consider: 

Within the next 12 months the Govern- 
ment must borrow at least $85 billion. It 
cannot borrow this with long-term bonds 
because the law says it mustn't pay more 
than 4½ percent whereas the going market 
rate is much higher than this. So it must 
try to borrow $85 million by juggling 13- 
week bills or 26-week bilis or 12-month 
notes, coming back over and over again like 
the improvident householder, hat In hand, 
to the finance company. 

Now, it is true—and this is the only thing 
some Congressmen can see—that the inter- 
est pald on long-term loans is usually higher 
than that on short-term loans; a good bor- 
rower can normally get money from the 
bank cheaper on a 90-day note than on a 
20-year mortgage. Hence the reluctance of 

to permit the Government to pay 
more than 4 percent in order to borrow on 
long-term bonds. 

But the Government of the United States 
is dealing in mammoth figures. The Goy- 
ernment's demand for money to support a 
debt now approaching $290 billion is the 
major factor in pushing all interest rates 
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upward. They rise not because the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of the Treasury or 
anyone else wishes it but from inexorable 


pressure. 

What is happening now is that all this 
demand—the whole $85 billion that must be 
borrowed this year alone—is concentrated on 
the available supply of money for short- 
term loans. Thus, from the same inexorable 
Pressure the interest rates on short-term 
Money as well as long-term money are 
climbing sharply. 

Thus, it is not inconceivable—indeed, it is 
likely—that If the Treasury is forced to do 
all its financing in this fashion then the 
short-term interest rate will itself rise well 
above 4½ percent, thus defeating the pur- 
pose of interest ceilings anyway. This pros- 
pect is sped when Congress serves notice it 
will not change the law and in effect an- 
nounces that all future borrowing will per- 
force be for short-term money. 

One consequence of all this, as the Presi- 
dent noted, is that the heavy short-term 
borrowing increases the inflationary pressure 
that helped force interest rates up in the 
first place. It does this because holders can 
treat a 13-week Treasury bill as almost the 
equivalent of cash and because when com- 
mercial banks acquire these short-term se- 
curities the effect is an increase in the total 
money supply. 

Another consequence of the reliance on 
short-term is that it makes the 
problem feed upon itself, People are cash- 
ing in their savings bonds at a rising rate, 
and the need for money to repay them in- 
creases the size of the demand by the Treas- 
uary for short-term loans. So, too, does the 
fact that old maturing bonds cannot be re- 
financed with new bonds. The $85 billion 
the Treasury must juggle now will grow big- 
ger by the passing months, 

And a third consequence is that it keeps 
the Government of the United States, just 
like that improvident householder, at the 
mercy of fortune. Like any man borrowing 
from debt to debt, the Treasury faces the 
fact that someday—and that someday may 
be soon—it will not find enough real money 
in the marketplace to meet its needs. When 
that happens the Government will have no 
recourse but to manufacture money, to run 
the printing presses, in a desperate and sure- 
ly futile effort to disguise from the world 
what is happening. 

Frankness must acknowledge that this 
prospect is not wholly banished by the 
President’s proposal to let the Government 
put a larger part of its debt into long-term 
bonds instead of constantly IOU's. 
For the root of the problem Is still the size 
of the spending. 

But every man knows there are sensible 
and foolish ways of managing the burden of 
debt. And only an irresponsible Congress 
will force the Nation of which it is care- 
taker further along the ways of folly. 


Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, before 
leaving on an official trip to London 
where I am scheduled to address the 
Congress of the International Astronau- 
tical Federation early in September in 
my capacity as chairman of the Subcom- 
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mittee on International Cooperation and 
Security of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, I want to 
reiterate my views on labor legislation as 
considered by the House. 

During the discussions on the floor of 
the House, I stated that it was most un- 
fair to strike at legitimate unionism and 
to foreclose the rights of working people 
which required many years of hard work 
and determination to achieve. It was 
my feeling that enactment of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill would be a decided 
step in the direction of outlawing or 
controlling labor because many of labor's 
rights are denied in that bill. For that 
reason I voted against the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

It was also my view that political 
motives were behind the effort to adopt 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, and I could not 
see the logic or reasoning in making a 
political football out of the bread-and- 
butter problem of millions of Americans. 

I also opposed the bill because it was 
a piece of legislation which struck blind- 
ly at labor, the guilty and the innocent 
alike, the racketeers and those seeking 
to eliminate racketeering. This is a 
wrong approach. We must not throw 
all of labor into the discard or cast 
shadows of doubt upon all of organized 
labor. The racketeers are a small per- 
cent of organized labor and they must be 
weeded out, 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, for example, 
outlaws all types of picketing, except 
where a plant or factory is on strike. 
Organized picketing has been established 
and recognized over the years as a peace- 
ful and democratic method. By elimi- 
nating or outlawing such picketing we 
actually empower employers to exploit 
those working for them, paying them low 
wages, and forcing them to work longer 
hours. The only type of picketing I 
would oppose would be in instances 
where it is used as blackmail or abused 
for racketeering purposes. 

Thus, the Landrum-Grifiin bill affords 
no protection for the working people, 
but actually opens up possibilities for 
their exploitation and the denial of their 
rights which they have gained over the 
past half century or more. It will only 
help to depress the working conditions 
and the standard of living of the labor- 
ing masses of this country. In so doing, 
we shall not bring about a higher stand- 
ard of living, but we will lower it for 
huge segments of our population and this 
will have a tremendous effect on our 
whole economy. When labor will not be 
able to buy the things we produce, when 
its purchasing power will drop, the whole 
Nation will feel it. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill also bans the 
so-called “hot cargo” provisions, which 
is nothing more than a device to main- 
tain nonunion conditions. This is an un- 
fair labor practice for it denies unions 
the right and the opportunity to protect 
themselves against ruthless employers. 

Finally, the Landrum-Griffin bill is 
hurting legitimate union organization 
which is seeking to establish the same 
pay for the same work for all working 
people in the country. 


ie 
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I hope and trust that when the confer- 
ence report on the labor bill is brought 
back for final consideration by both 
Houses of Congress, all or most of these 
objectionable features will have been de- 
leted or so amended as not to hurt legiti- 
mate labor unions. We must not turn 
the clock back. The people of America 
want to see reform in the ranks of labor, 
not revenge or the destruction of labor's 
achievements. 


Merit Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has acted wisely in selecting John 
O. Henderson, of Buffalo, a U.S. attor- 
ney since 1953, for the vacancy as Fed- 
eral judge in the western New York dis- 
trict. This is a merit appointment 
which has the gratifying support of our 
entire community. 

John Henderson is a dedicated public 
servant who has acted in the highest 
tradition of his profession and fully war- 
rants the promotion to the Federal 
bench. 

This is the third time that President 
Eisenhower has nominated him for Fed- 
eral office. The Senate twice has con- 
firmed him for U.S. attorney and I am 
hopeful that the Senate again will act 
promptly on his nomination. 

The Buffalo area recognizes this as an 
excellent appointment as is well stated 
in an editorial appearing in the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on August 
24, 1959, as follows: y 

- MERIT APPOINTMENT 

Although it was preceded by altogether too 
much high-powered political maneuvering 
among New York State Republicans, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's nomination of U.S. Attor- 
ney John O. Henderson to a lifetime seat as 
a US. district Judge is a clear-cut recognition 
of merit and experience, It Is, in the best 
sense, a promotion, and we hope that the 
Senate will so regard it In confirming the 
appointment before it adjourns next month. 

Mr. Henderson has given outstanding serv- 
ice as Federal district attorney throughout 
the Eisenhower years. His prosecutions of 
income tax violations have been handled 
without fear or favor, in the highest tradi- 
tions of the Justice Department. He has had 
other exceedingly complex matters before 
him, not the least being the still-pending 
Buffalo paving scandal with its tax-evasion 
angles complicated by a prolonged grand jury 
inquiry into the possible antitrust law viola- 
tions. 


In fact, this heavy run of pending busi- 
ness in the US. attorney's office, which Mr. 
Henderson will now have to turn over to 
others as he steps up to the Federal bench, 
makes a careful and prompt selection of his 
successor almost as important as was the 
filling of the judgeship vacancy. We hope 
that the President will lose no time in get- 
ting this office as capably filled as it has 
been—and that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee, which has been stalling all too many 
judicial appointments, will the 
nomination of Mr. Henderson to succeed the 
late Judge Justin C. Morgan as so clearly 
meritorious and nonpolitical that it will 
recommend swift and unanimous Senate 
confirmation. 


New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many things of which the 17th Dis- 
trict of New York is justly proud, the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra has always been one of the first. 
We in New Lork are especially proud 
of this orchestra and its talented con- 
ductor for the splendid performances 
they have given on their current inter- 
national tour. The excellence of this 
orchestra is another demonstration to 
peoples of the world, and in this in- 
stance to those behind the Iron Curtain, 
that America is continuing to provide 
cultural leadership. 

I should like to include at this point 
an editorial appearing in this morning’s 
New York Herald Tribune: 

Mx. BERNSTEIN CONQUERS Moscow 

The accliim which has greeted Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic 
in Moscow is gratifying, but not particu- 
larly surprising, Without exception, every 
American musician visiting the Soviet 
Union, has been received enthusiastically— 
and, for that matter, Russia's musical am- 
bassadors have done right well here, too. 

But there are extraordinary aspects to 
the Bernstein-Philharmonic success story. 
Mr. Bernstein, whose parents were born in 
Russia, is himself American-born, bred, 
educated and trained. He is the most elo- 
quent and exciting spokesman American 
music has had in many years, And his cur- 
rent excursion to Russia is more than just 
a tour, it’s an education—for the Russians, 
that 18. = 

For in Moscow on Tuesday night Mr. Bern- 
stein gave his Russian listeners an oppor“ 
tunity they have not had for a generation - 
He and the Philharmonic played Igor Stra- 
vinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps”—music of 
worldwide fame since 1913, but proscribed 
by Soviet cultural censors as “bourgeois” and 
“decadent.” Stravinsky, who was born in 
Russia, hasn't been back there since before 
World War I, and has often nis 
dislike for all things Soviet, including musi¢- 
But the Moscow audience greeted Mr. Bern- 
stein’s performance of the Stravinsky work 
with shouts of acclaim, and it's Just possible 
that one of these days a Soviet orchestra 
may suddenly be playing it. 

In any case, Mr. Bernstein has certainly 
given Moscow something to remember, 
Some people—Russians no less than anz 
others—judge a civilization by the way is 
makes autos; others by the way it 
music. In regard to the latter, the Phil- 
harmonic concerts have been an ey r. 
ing experience for the Russians. And it’s 
ironical that part of the revelation 
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stem from a composer of their own blood, 
Whose art they have been deprived of by 
thelr cultural commissars. 


Resolution by Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


in DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our great 
ty of Buffalo was host to the US. 
Chamber of Commerce when it 


AS a Representative from Buffalo, and 
Afr of the Committee on Veterans’ 
2 I would like to include, under 
har to extend my remarks in the 
peti a resolution adopted by the 
Tén or chamber of commerce at this con- 

tion concerning veterans’ benefits: 

Whereas the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
32 has, in convention assembled. passed 

Tesolution endorsing benefits to veterans, 
incur le and dependents for service- 

disability or death; and 

Whereas the U.S, Junior Chamber of Com- 
has, in convention assembled, op- 
Pension” resolution payment to veterans of 

benefits based solely on previous 
Service and pensions or other bene- 
on non-service-connected disabil- 
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ue 
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i 
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&s the nature and extent of the Gov- 
Nt's obligations to war veterans should 
Clearly defined: Now, therefore, be it 
ved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber 
erce, a vast majority of whose 
are veterans, through its delegates 
mtion assembled in Buffalo, N.Y., 
17, 1959, commends to the leader- 
country the following principles 
Suide for establishing current and fu- 


i 


gage. 
15 


gree 
Rg 


1 > 
zensa itary service 16 an obligation of citi- 
Ridered It should not in itself be con- 
benefits basis for special privilege and 


2. Veterans’ be 
fei nefits 0 
ba Pin are a means of equal 
3. Te n military service. 
Positive ent should maintain a 
the Policy of meeting fully and promptly 
4 of veterans resulting from service. 
Service- connected death or disability 
ty should be accorded the highest 
man 5 readjustment needs are almost 
„ non-service- 
ceeds met when possible 
— Programs for the general popula- 
non-service-connected veterans’ 
— retained only to meet minimum 
— Ve oe eee general programs. 
have equal 8 handicaps should 
ses for veterans with similar needs 


ee wont the country 
We should n Peat our own responsibilities. 
With obliga 2 burden a future generation 
to houlder. We Ourselves are not willing 


eep the whole range of our 
Programs Will be in bin tive so our veterans’ 


an an 
d with other general p ce with each other 
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9. Our national veterans’ should be 
developed in the open forum of public dis- 
cussion. The people should be given com- 
plete factual information on the economic 
and social status of veterans and their needs; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce opposes any legislation and pro- 
grams which violate the principles previously 
stated herein; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the Congress 
of the United States. 


Yardstick of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OY HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, Hawaii 
has been justly famed as a land where all 
men, regardless of their ethnic origin, 
freely intermingle in a cosmopolitan 
society. The vigorous Americanism of 
Hawaii's people is best attested by your 
endorsement. The people of Hawaii 
deserve statehood. They will be an as- 
set to the Nation.” 

To the native Polynesian, whose an- 
cestors inhabited Hawaii, must go the 
credit for this harmony between the 
races, for the native Polynesian wel- 
comed all, regardless of their race, color, 


or creed. All of Hawaii's- people have 


inherited this spirit of “Aloha,” 

It should be understood that we are 
not perfect. Since our society is com- 
posed of humans, we, of Hawaii, err as 
do other humans. Conscious of the fact 
that our social failures in this regard 
can only be corrected if identified, 
Hawaii encourages and welcomes objec- 
tive appraisals on frequent intervals. 

In this connection, I include an edi- 
torial from the Honolulu Advertiser, of 
August 22, 1959, which comments rather 
well upon a recent appraisal and re- 
ports the findings, which, in my opinion, 
will be of interest to the Members of 
this Congress. . 

YARDSTICK or PROGRESS 

During the past several days, and conclud- 
ing today the Advertiser has reprinted the 
full text of a report on island race relations 
prepared by the social research laboratory 
at the University of Hawall. 

The report is a serious inquiry into the 
claim that in Hawali racial equality is an 
accomplished fact. 

While this is not yet entirely true, the re- 
port says, great progress has been and is be- 
ing made. r 

Briefly, these are the major conclusions: 

1. There is a strong sentiment for racial 
equality. The postwar decade saw & further 
closing of the gap between actual practice 
and the unwritten code. 

2. Before the war a disproportionate num- 
ber of Caucasians occupied preferred jobs 
in business and the professions, While they 
still enjoy an advantage in some areas. the 
Caucasians are being overtaken rapidly by 
non-Caucasians. Many of the latter-now sit 
on the boards of major corporations, are 
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preferred for key positions by mainland 
firms opening island branches. 

3. The postwar rise of organized labor has 
assisted greatly in spreading more widely the 
fruits of Hawaii's stepped-up economic ac- 
tivity. The labor movement itself is sur- 
prisingly interracial. 

4. Where Caucasians and Hawaiians 
formerly dominated the government, now 
the ethnic composition of the territorial and 
county offices tends to approximate that of 
the territorial population. Representation 
on appointed boards is decidedly more equi- 
table (more) on the basis of personal merit 
and party affiliation. 

5. There is strikingly little interest in fair 
employment practices legislation. The gen- 
eral public is either unaware of any serious 
problem of racial discrimination in employ- 
ment, or there is general distrust of legal 
methods for correcting such discrimination. 

6. Undoubtedly there are violations of the 
unwritten code, but they become more dif- 
cult to verify, the evidence is far less con- 
yincing than formerly. 

Meantime, intermarriage and fraterniza- 
tion on the social and civic levels are in- 
creasing. 

The report concludes: 

“Thus in one area after another * * * 
Hawall's professed ideals of racial equality 
are being translated Into reality.” 

The report has two great values. It shows 
us where work is yet to be done in tearing 
down racial barriers so that we may In truth 
one day square practice with our ideals. And 
it encourages us for this work by highlight- 
— the remarkable progress we already have 

e. 


Restrictions on Federal Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower has sent up a message re- 
questing legislation to remove the lim- 
itation which the law now imposes on 
the rate of interest at which the Federal 
Government is allowed to borrow money 
for more than 5 years. 

If such legislation is not enacted, the 
Democratic leadership of Congress must 
take full responsibility for their failure 
to heed the President. 

The Treasury can pay whatever rates 
are required by security market condi- 
tions for short-term loans, but the 414 
percent ceiling on 5 year or more matu- 
rities handcuffs the Treasury in its debt 
management responsibility. 

Seventy-six billion dollars’ worth of 
Federal securities will come due within 
the next year. Unless the Government 
is able to sell long-term bonds, the un- 
der 1 year Federal debt will climb to 
$100 billion. No responsible official 
would allow such a huge short-term lia- 
bility to be created which in a crisis the 
nation might be asked to meet. It isa 
dangerous situation and fiscally irre- 
sponsible for such a condition to be 
forced on the Treasury. Congress 
should face up immediately to the debt 
problem. 
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It is particularly desirable to adjust 
the rate on savings bonds. This form 
of government loan is anti-inflationary 
and the patriotic citizens who invest 
their savings in this security in all fair- 
ness should be paid a rate of interest 
equal to that paid by private savings 
banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize the political 
implications, but here is a case where 
President Eisenhower says the adminis- 
tration is willing to assume full respon- 
sibility for managing the Government 
debt if allowed to do so free from arti- 
ficial restrictions. 


Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial from 
the McLaughlin Messenger, McLaughlin, 
S. Dak., on my program, Operation 
Bootstrap—Reservation Style.” The 
editorial, written by Merle E. Lofgren, 
reads as follows: 

Uncle Sam is currently engaged in projects 
all over the world helping underdeveloped 
areas, We are spending millions of dollars 
to start factories, build irrigation projects 
and subsidize other industries to help peo- 
ple develop these areas so that they can 
become self-sufficient. 

Maybe we are right. In the long run it is 
probably better to help people to help them- 
selves than to condemn them to elther per- 
manent proverty or perpetual dole. People 
who have a chance to make something of 
themselves are hardly likely to fall for the 
Communist une. 

While we are helping to get these people 
on the path to better things it might be 
well if we would take a little better look at 
some of our own underdeveloped areas. One 
of these is the Indian reservations of South 
Dakota, 

Here you find some 35,000 people, largely 
unemployed and with hardly a goal in life 
except to live. 

No matter how you look at it there is not 
enough work to make jobs for these people. 
Agriculture is the only industry and the 
large scale farming and ranching operations 
that exist do not take a large labor force. 

For that reason we see merit in a bill E. v. 
Berar has introduced in Congress. It is a 
self-help measure, a “lift yourself by the 
bootstraps” operation. It would provide that 
the Federal Government spend money for 
establishing industry on the reservation and 
to explore the possibilities of creating Jobs 
for the large labor supply of Indian people. 

We are not fond of starting new Govern- 
ment projects or of asking for Federal! aid. 
In this case we think Benny is justified be- 
cause tax money is now being spent on the 
reservations in large amounts for relief, wel- 

‘fare, ADO and for law enforcement. Our 
Government has spent millions on the reser- 
vations. 

Yet we are little further ahead, perhaps 
worse off, than we were when the Great 
White Father took over the Indian destinies. 

We think Berry’s line of thinking should 
be pursued by the Indian Bureau and the 
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Congress, With a little resourcefulness an 
“operation bootstrap” might be put in effect 
in this area at but little greater cost than 
that of our present multitude of welfare 
programs. Ce y the cost would not be 
as great or as hard to justify as is the 
amount we are now spending in areas with 
similar problems overseas, 


Declaration of Santiago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been published about the mounting 
tensions in the Caribbean area and the 
efforts of the governments of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to allay these threats 
to peace and political stability. Cul- 
minating in the 10th Inter-American 
Conference at Santiago, Chile, which 
was finished on August 18, 1959, this 
major attempt to restore normal condi- 
tions merits wide study. 

A summary of the results of the San- 
tiago Conference by Bertram B. Johans- 
son, staff writer on Latin American af- 
fairs for the Christian Science Monitor, 
also the text of the Declaration of San- 
tiago were published in the August 19, 
1959, issue of that well-known inter- 
national newspaper. 

The indicated summary and declara- 
tion follow: 

Sanrraco WATERS FREEDOM'S Roots 
(By Bertram B, Johansson) 

Veteran delegates to the American For- 
eign Ministers Conference in Santiago, Chile, 
are under no illusions that the Santiago 
Declaration immediately will end Caribbean 
tensions. 

They are hopeful, however, that the San- 
tiago conference, which finished August 18, 
has at least defined objectives more clearly 
and strengthened hemispheric resolve that 
the Caribbean shall not continue as an area 
of ferment. 

Ten thousand words were written into the 
Declaration of Santiago, issued August 18 
by the foreign ministers, The declaration: 

Condemns dictators; 

Reasserts the principle of noninterven- 
tion; 

Approves of democratic systems; 

States that democracy cannot be forced 
on a country, especially from the outside, 
but must come as a natural growth from 
within a nation; 

Revives an Organization of American 
States peace committee to bring the glare 
of publicity on tension areas which, in the 
current Latin American context, means the 
Caribbean. 

U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
said at the end of the meetings he belleved 


the conference will have a long-range effect 


that will have great significance. 

The deliberations, he said, brought into 
clearer light the problems that face us and 
have offered a means for their solution. 

REBELS HUNTED IN HAITI 

In the course of his stay in Santiago, Mr. 
Herter talked privately with all of the for- 
eign ministers of the 20 Latin American 
republics. This was of enormous help, he 
sald, in giving him a greater understanding 
of the hemisphere. 
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As if to illustrate the problems confront- 
ing members of the peace committee which 
will begin immediately to investigate Carib- 
bean tensions, two “invasions” occurred in 
the area while the Forelgn Ministers Con- 
ference was in progress in Chile. 

Premier Fidel Castro charged that the 
Dominican Republic and/or former dictator 
Fulgencio Batista had launched an invasion 
effort from the Dominican island against 
Cuba. 

In Haiti, troops still are attempting to 
ferret out some 30 rebels, allegedly from 
Cuba, who made a landing early this week- 

The Dominican Republic announced it 
would come to the ald of Halti. if necessary- 
Cuba countered and said that though the 
invaders may have come from Cuba they 
had been sent by Dominican President Tru- 
jillo to embarrass Cuba’s position at the 
OAS Santiago discussions. 

Days before the Santiago conference 
opened, the foreign ministers said they did 
not plan to umpire the crosscurrents of in- 
vasions in the Caribbean. Rather, they 
hoped to create a climate of opinion that 
would keep would-be invaders inactive. 

COMMITTEE'S ROLE 

With the military success of the Castro 
revolution still fresh in peoples’ minds and 
producing effervescent invasion attempts 
around the Caribbean, this will take some 
doing. 

It was for this reason that the Inter- 
American Peace Committee of the OAS was 
revived to keep watch on the trouble spots, 
study ways to prevent attempts from abroad 
to overthrow legal governments, and report 
to the Quito, Ecuador, conference in Febru- 


ary. 

The committee may make investigations 
either at the request of a victim country or 
on its own initiative. But the committee 
will have to obtain consent of the country 
it wants to investigate if it desires to make 
an on-the-spot check. 

The conference resolution did not say 
what would happen if a country refuses con- 
sent to an inquiry, but the foreign ministers 
could call a hemispheric conference to 
eee the floodlight of publicity on the re- 


The peace committee also could make its 
investigation from the outside and then pub- 
licize its report, This, it is hoped, would 
bring the matter before the people of the 
Americas and bring public opinion to bear 
on the troublemaker. 

The conference produced one change. 
Maj. Raul Castro of Cuba, arriving in San- 
tiago after the conference had ended had 
some kind words for the OAS discussions. 

Earlier, in Lima and Caracas, while en 
route to Chile, Major Castro had said the 
Santiago conference was farcical and use- 
less, repeating terms his brother, Fidel, had 
used last week. 

Major Castro said in Santiago, however, 
that after reading reports on the meeting 
he felt it accomplished something positive 
by giving serious consideration to dictator- 
ship and poverty in the Americas. 

OAS Nations RELEASE DECLARATION or SAN- 
TIAGO 


SANTIAGO, Cutte.—The text of the Declara- 
tion of Santiago adopted by the American 
foreign ministers in their special conference 
on Caribbean tensions: 

The fifth meeting of consultation of min- 
isters of foreign affairs, expressing the gen- 
eral aspiration of the American peoples to 
live in peace under the protection of demo- 
cratic institutions, free from all interven- 
tion and all totalitarian influence, and con- 
sidering: 

That the faith of the peoples of America 
in the effective exercise of re ntative 
democracy is the best vehicle for the promo- 
tlon of their social and political progress 
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(Resolution xc of the 10th Inter-American 
Conference), while well planned and inten- 
sive development of the economies of the 
American countries and improvement in the 
standard of living of their peoples represent 
the best and firmest foundation on which the 
Practical exercise of democracy and the stab- 
ilization of their institutions can be reestab- 
lished (resoluti6n of the Special Committee 
to Study Formulaton of New Measures for 
Economic Cooperation) : 

That in Resolution XXXII, the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference of the American 
States, for the purpose of safeguarding peace 
and maintaining mutual respect among 
States, among other things, resolved to re- 
affirm their decision to maintain and further 
efective social and economic policy for the 
Purpose of raising the standard of living 
ot their peoples, and their conviction that 
Only under a system founded upon a guaran- 
tee of the essential freedoms and rights of the 
individual is it possible to attain this goal; 
and to condemn the methods of every sys- 
tem tending to suppress political and civil 
richts and liberties, and in particular the 
action of international communism or any 
Other totalitarian doctrine; 

In Resolution XCV, 10th Inter-American 
Conference, resolyed to unite the efforts of 
all American states to apply, develop, and 
Perfect principles of the inter-American sys- 

80 that they would form a basis of firm 
and solidary action designed to obtain in a 
time the effective realization of rep- 
Tesentative democratic system, rule of social 
Justice and security and economic and cul- 
tural cooperation essential to the mutual 
Well-being and prosperity of all peoples of 
the hemisphere; 
That harmony among American Repub- 
lics can be effective only tnsofar as human 
Tights and fundamental freedoms and exer- 
of representative democracy are a reality 
Within every one of them. since experience 
demonstrated that failure to adhere to 
Sch principles is a source of widespread dis- 
ce and gives rise to emigration that 
Causes frequent and grave political tensions 
between the state any emigres leave and the 
States that receive them: 
That the existence of antidemocratic re- 
constitutes a violation of the princi- 
Ples on which the Organization of American 
States is founded and endangers peace and 
ony of the hemisphere; and 
Š It is advisable to enounce in a general way 
A few principles and attributes of the demo- 
Static system in this hemisphere so as to 
Permit national and international public 
Pinion to gage the degree to which political 
and goveruments conform to that 
8 thus helping to eradicate forms of 
ctatorship, depotism, or tyranny without 
1 respect for the right of peoples 
Teely to choose their own form of govern- 

t, declares: 

1. The principle of the rule of law should 

assured by separation of powers and by 

Control of the legality of governmental acts 
¥ competent organs of the state. 

ana The government of American Republics 

8 be derived from free election. 
es Perpetuation in power and exercise of 

wer without a fixed term and with the 
pati est intent of perpetuation is incom- 
ine With the effective exercise of democ- 


S 4. Governments of American states should 

— i N of freedom for individual and 

mental Heated based on Boe for funda- 

Human rights incorporated Into the leg- 

— of various American states should be 
k ected by effective judicial procedures. 

10 Sone use of political proscription 
7 ary to American democratic order. 
wisi Freedom of the press, of radio, and tele- 
Sa olor in general freedom of informa- 
for th, expression are essential conditions 
e existence of a democratic regime, 
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8. American states, in order to strengthen 
democratic institutions, should cooperate 
_among themselves within the limits of their 
resources and the framework of their laws 
sọ as to strengthen and develop their eco- 
nomic structure and achieve just and hu- 
mane living conditions for their peoples; 

Resolved, This declaration shall be known 
as the Declaration of Santiago de Chile. 


Sale of Commemorative Soil Conservation 
Stamp Promoted by Radio Station 
KWHI, Brenham, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 26, 1959, over radio station 
KWHI, Brenham, Tex., a very splendid 
radio program was presented promoting 
the sale of the new U.S. commemorative 
postage stamp featuring soil conserva- 
tion in our Nation. 

Participating in the program were Mr. 
T. A. Low, the very fine postmaster at 
Brenham, and Mr. W. H. Prenzler, vice 
chairman of the Austin-Washington 
Soil Conservation District of Burton, Tex. 
Working with these two gentlemen to 
make the program so successful was Mr. 
E. P. Krueger, work unit conservationist 
of the Soil Conservation Service. This 
program was made possible through the 
courtesy of Mr. Tom Whitehead, Sr., pub- 
lisher of the Brenham Banner Press and 
owner of the KWHI radio station. 

It is significant that two of the 
important departments of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government co- 
operated in this special stamp program 
to recognize and honor the soil conser- 
vation farmers and ranchers of America. 

Because of the interest the Members 
of Congress have in the importance of 
the soil conservation program, I include 
the transcript of that program in the 
RECORD: 

ANNOUNCER. A new U.S. commemorative 
postage stamp featuring soil conservation has 
been placed on first-day sale at Rapid City, 
S. Dak. today, August 26. Tomorrow, Au- 
gust 27, the stamp will go on sale at all 
post offices in the country and in this area. 
We've asked Postmaster T. A. Low of Bren- 
ham and Soil Conservation District Super- 
visor W. H. Prenzler of Burton to tell us 
about the new stamp. Let's hear from our 
postmaster first. Mr. Low, just what ls a 
commemorative stamp? 

POSTMASTER, A commemorative postage 
stamp is a very special kind of stamp. 
These stamps are used to commemorate na- 
tional events, such as statehood anniver- 
saries, pay tribute to our national ideals, 
and mark Important national achievements, 
The stamps remain on sale for a limited 
time, usually 6 months to a year, or until 
the supply is exhausted. Normally, we print 
120 million stamps of a commemorative issue. 
In the case of the soil conservation stamp 
this is $4,800,000 worth, When these are 
gone, there will be no reprints, and the 
stamps will become stamp collectors’ items. 

ANNoUNCER. You told me an interest- 
ing fact about stamp collecting—that it has 
become the Nation’s No. 1 hobby. I wonder 
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if you could tell us something about this, 
and why it is such a popular hobby. 

POSTMASTER. It has been estimated that 
there are upwards of 20 million stamp col- 
lectors in the United States. This easily 
makes stamp collecting the most universal 
hobby in the country. There are more stamp 
collectors than there are dog owners. Stamp 
collecting actually began in 1840 when the 
first adhesive postage stamps were issued in 
England. The United States issued ad- 
hesive. stamps for the first time on July 
1, 1847. Incidentally, Washington County 
had five post offices and Austin County had 
six post offices in that year. They were sur- 
passed in all of Texas only by Brazoria 
County. 

Announcer. I sure would like to have a 
set of these first cancellations from our old- 
est post offices, some of which are now only 
names in the of the county and 
Texas. How many of these commemorative 
stamps does the Post Office Department 
issue nowdays? 

PosTMAsTER. In recent years the Depart- 
ment has been issuing 12 to 15 a year. 
You might be interested to know that com- 
memorative stamps are fairly new. They 
were introduced at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago In 1893. If Grandpa has 
any of these old Columbian Exposition com- 
memorative stamps around that he bought 
back in 1893, they have increased a good bit 
in philatelic value since the time they 
were first issued. 5 

ANNOUNCER, Does the Post Office Depart- 
ment get many requests for new stamps 
each year? 

POSTMASTER. Yes, we receive hundreds of 
requests each year, and we now have a back- 
log of approximately 2,600 suggested sub- 
jects. Obviously, since we only issue a dozen 
or so commemoratives each year, we cannot 
begin to comply with all the suggestions 
that come in. But, I want to say right 
here, that in my opinion, the selection of 
soil conservation as the motive for a special 
edition postage stamp is a very befitting 
and worthy move, and this stamp is very 
pretty. 

ANNOUNCER. Thanks, Mr. Postmaster. 
Now let’s turn to our other guest Mr. 
Prenzler, as a leader m soll conservation I'm 
sure you feel honored about the new soil 
conservation postage stamp. 

Supervisor. I certainly do. You know, 
issuance of this commemorative stamp is 
actually a salute to farmers and ranchers, 
their local soil conservation districts, and 
to the professional’ conservationists and 
other agricultural workers who have helped 
make the United States a world leader in 
soil conservation. As one of five supervisors 
of the Austin-Washington Soll Conservation 
District and as one of the first farmers to 
cooperate with the district, I feel very proud 
over this nationwide recognition of the ef- 
fort which we and others are making in 
the soil conservation cause. I also would 
like to say here that as an auxiliary rural 
mail carrier for many years, I feel very 
proud over the soil conservation stamp is- 
sued jointly by the Post Office Department 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

ANNOUNCER. Have you seen the new stamp, 
Mr. Prenzler? 

Supervisor. I've seen them and I will buy 
some as well as selling, I hope, many of 
them. And it certainly is an attractive 
stamp. It's in three colors, yellow, green, 
and blue. It portrays a modern farm show- 
ing that conservation farming brings beauty 
as well as bounty to rural living. The 
stamp shows contour stripcropping, terrac- 
ing, pasture improvement, tree planting, 
and a farm pond, In addition, the silhou- 
ette of a city in the background symbolizes 
that urban as well as rural people are highly 
dependent upon the care and wise use of 
land as a principal source of food, water, 
shelter, and clothing. 
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ANNOUNCER. I suppose you have some 
local observance planned when the stamp 
goes on sale? 

Supervisor. That's why the postmaster 
and I are here, to kick off the sales of the 
conservation stamp in Washington County. 
The sell conservation district has also pub- 
lished an article and a reproduction of the 
stamp in its weekly news column in the 
Brenham Banner Press, 

Announcer. Well, I hope the new soil 
conservation stamp is a big success, Mr. Low 
and Mr. Prenzler, and that lots of them are 
sold. By the way, which post offices in this 
ares are offering the special soil conserva- 
tion stamp? How about it, Mr. Postmaster? 

PostMastrr. We at the Brenham Post Of- 
fice have ordered $2,000 worth of the soll 
conservation postage stamp, as a starter. I 
am informed that all other post offices in 
Washington County are also handling a 
Umited supply of this commemorative 
stamp. 

Announcer. I understand that at one time 
we had quite a number of post offices in the 
area, but several have closed down in recent 
years. Would you tell us briefly something 
about this and which post offices are now 
in operation here? 

Postmaster. The present-day post offices 
in Washington County and postmasters are: 
Wi m is the oldest post office, Edwin 
Dickschat is postmaster; next is Brenham, 
with more than 113 years of postal service, 
and I am the postmaster here; Old Gay Hill 
and Chappell Hill are other old post offices 
with nearly 110 years of service to the public. 
Mrs. Smith is postmistress at Chappell Hill; 
and Walter Werchem is postmaster at Gay 
Hill, The Burton Post Office is & mere 
youngster, but it too has serviced its area 
about 88 years now. Mr. E. O. Oslmeyer is 
acting postmaster there. 

There used to be numerous post offices In 
the past. In 1904 we had 22 post offices in 


the county, but with the coming of the - 


RF. D. routes in that the need for some 
of the offices was eliminated. With the 
coming of the automobile, better roads, and 
relatively fewer people left on the land, there 
followed a steady reduction in the number 
of post offices. 

By the way, this makes me think that the 
farmers and ranchers still on the land, not 
only have a greater job of feeding 176 million 
people in this country alone, and others, but 
also that their care and conservation of the 
Jand is of the greatest to all of 
us and is even more important in 1959 than 
in former years. 

Announcer. Well, thanks very much gen- 
tlemen, for all the good information about 
the new soil conservation stamp that goes on 
sale here tomorrow, August 27, and the great 
cause if sponsors. Our guests today were 
Will Prenzler, a supervisor of the Austin- 
Washington Soil Conservation District and 
T. A Low, postmaster at Brenham, 


Foreign Firms Plague U.S. Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, competition from foreign in- 
dustrial firms, employing cheap labor, 
low prices, and American know-how, is 
plaguing more and more U.S. companies. 
Finally, the problem is on the very door- 
step of Congress itself. 
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Just recently, I discovered that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, our own medium 
for recording debates, expressing views, 
and printing much of the data from 
which American history will be written, 
is being stitched with British wire. 

Mr. Speaker, I grant that this is a 
relatively small matter in terms of 
money, but it illustrates how far for- 
eign competition with American prod- 
ucts has gone. In the first 6 months of 
1959, all seven awards for CONGRESSIONAL 
Record binding wire appear to have 
gone to Holdwire, Ltd. During the sec- 
ond half, the Holdwire firm continues 
to obtain contracts. Some recent awards 
to the British company were as follows: 
July 23, 2,200 pounds; July 29, 3,000 
pounds; July 29, 2,200 pounds. 

Of course, our friends in London pur- 
port to favor the reciprocal lowering of 
trade barriers. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate, however, on how soon we shall 
find that the proceedings of the British 
Parliament are stitched with foreign- 
produced wire or printed on American 
newsprint. 

Mr, Speaker, the rate at which our 
manufacturers are losing markets, both 
at home and abroad, is truly alarming. 
I might point out that this result was 
foreseen by many Members who have 
sought to change our present foreign 
trade policies. Perhaps this small ex- 
ample in “our own living room,” so to 
speak, will illustrate why the import 
problem calls for constant vigilance on 
the part of Congress. 


Poison in Your Water—No. 160 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
in the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World- 
Herald of March 24, 1959, entitled 
Purer River Is Safety Aid.” 

[From the Omahs (Nebr.) Morning World- 
Herald, Mar. 24, 1959] 
Purea River Is SAFETY Atp—Trestre TESTI- 
FIES ON Stovx Orry SEWERAGE 
(By Gabe Parks) 

Sioux Crry, lIowa.—The treatment of 
Sloux City sewerage before it is dumped 
into the Missouri River would be “an added 
safety factor” for Omaha's water supply. 

Ralph Trester, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Utilities District, testified 
Monday before a special eight-man board of 
water pollution officials. 

PURITY IS IN EXCESS 

The hearing is part of a Federal procedure 
being invoked by the Public Health Service 
to get Sioux City to quit polluting the river. 
~ Mr. Trester stressed that the purity of 
Omaha's drinking water, after treatment, is 
“far in excess“ of State and Federal re- 
quirements. 


But the risk connected with a possible 
human or mechanical failure in the purify- 
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ing process “Is in direct proportion of the 
increased pollution of the raw water sup- 
ply,” he said. 

OMAHA COSTS CITED 


Omaha Public Works Director George 
Fisher reported Omaha is spending $5,100,- 
000 for sewerage treatment projects now 
either in the construction or planning 
stages. 

“The wonderful big Missouri should not be 
polluted by anybody, including ourselves,” 
Mr. Fisher said. 

George Davis, attorney for Sioux City, 
cross-examined Messrs. Trester and Fisher 
closely on Omaha's water and sewer pro- 
grams. 

DENISON PLANT BLAMED 


Mr. Davis also said the packing plant at 
Denison, Iowa, is dumping untreated refuse 
into the Boyer River which empties into 
the Missouri. 

“This is at least twice as close to Omaha 
as Sioux City,” he said, 

Mr. Davis said Sioux City is 117 miles 
above Omaha and “there should be a cer- 
tain amount of natural purification” in that 
distance. 


Industrial Peace or Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4,1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the controversy over labor- 
management reform legislation has de- 
generated into a conflict that threatens 
future labor-management relations and 
cooperation. 

These serious and troubled times call 
for understanding, good will, and co- 
operation between these two great forces 
in our economy. When the spirit of co- 
operation gives way to bitter strife 
hatred, the public and the Nation suffer 
as well as management and labor. 

My opposition to the Griffin-Landrum 
bill was to its punitive provisions which 
were deliberately designed to weaken or 
destroy labor unions and to make im- 
possible the formation of new unions, 
particularly in backward southern areas. 
This is the road to a corporate state 
with the destruction of basic and funda- 
mental rights of American citizens, 

It is more than a threat to free unions. 
It is a challenge to all good citizens who 
abhor totalitarian tyranny. Iż is a dan- 
ger to American democracy. 

To reverse this ugly trend calls for 
the best in both labor and management. 
It calls for recognition of their own com- 
mon interest and concern for the public 
welfare and national unity and strength. 

The powerful propaganda drive for 4 
strong labor reform bill, if successful, 
can be of no real value if such legisla- 
tion contains unjust, unworkable, and 
punitive provisions which will lead to 
3 strife, disunity, and discon- 

In the past decade labor unionists have 
worked with leaders of industry and 
other civic leaders in community projects 
which have contributed much to the 
progress and welfare of citizens in towns, 
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cities, and rural areas throughout the 
Nation. 

It would be a tragedy if this good 
will and teamwork would be destroyed by 
ill-considered, unwise, and unworkable 
legislation designed to fight unions 
rather than corruption. 

The reaction to punitive legislation as 
Contained in the Landrum-Griffin bill 
is already evident in bitter comment 
from publications representing the views 
of decent union men and women. They 

w and understand the objective of 
Landrum bill sponsors who see unions 
as a greater evil than corruption and 
racketeering, 

The following editorials and state- 
ments refiect the thinking of union 
Members dedicated to justice and de- 
Cency in both unions and Government: 

[From current issue of the Machinist] 

INFAMY 

The history of the 86th Congress will be 
gad reading, for it will contain one of the 
Most shameful chapters of lobbying activity 
in modern history. This issue of the Machin- 
ist gives some indication of how the screws 
Were turned on Congressmen, of why a num- 
ber of normally liberal legislators lost their 
nerve, of why they turned on their friends 
to vote for the Landrum-Grimn bill. 

The big corporations, the chambers of com- 
Merce, the National Association of Manufac- 

were well organized and well informed. 
They were better informed than those Con- 
m who voted without having ever 

or understood the bill. 

That organized employers would pull every 
trick in the book to get Congressmen to vote 
for a killer bill could have been expected. 

have the same right as labor or any 
group to attempt to influence Congress 
by persuasion and by pressure. 

The shocker was the extent to which the 
big Corporations were abie to get the highest 
Oficials of our National Government to do 

work for them. Seldom in American 

* the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment interfered so openly with the 1 — 
lative branch. sine ya 
i Other Presidents have attempted to give 
the erehip on legislation, true. Yet, never in 
the memory of oldtimers has the logrolling, 

Patronage promising, the threats of re- 
Prisals been applied so brazenly that they 
Pina be advertised on the floor of the House 

uring debate. 
normally our press—the great free press of 

United States—has been quick to defend 

against encroachment by the White 

12285 and against undue pressures from any 
by. This time, however, many of our 
Our apers had become part of the lobby. 
lobby eest TV networks were used by the 
wot the notable exception of the Atlanta 
2 Constitution, we know of no daily 
dig Paper that attempted to expose the sor- 
In Spectacle of the Landrum-Griffin lobby. 
r Our opinion, the Atlanta Journal deserves 
Éis tzer prize, for exposing the pressures 
ught against one courageous Congressman 

J o stood up against them ail. The Atlanta 
Ournal’s reporting is the more remarkable 
33 the newspaper itself editorially sup- 

mi d the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
by re pace the big business lobby, labor's lob- 
scorn constantly exposed to the withering 
Writers, an 5 of the editorial 
Spondente union columnists, and corre- 
ot ne report In this issue of the Machinist 
dur ressures that pushed the Landrum-Griffin 

the House of Representatives 


is Only a 
Partial report, It is not one to make 
Americans proud. 
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[From the New Era, Reading, Pa.] 
PFrarrr Never ENDS 

Anyone harboring the quaint notion that 
management wants to get along with labor 
is suffering from delusions. 

That myth disappeared into thin air last 
week when the true temper of big business 
emerged during debate on the Landrum- 
Griffin antilabor bill. 

Washington was crowded with lobbyists 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
who put heavy pressure on lawmakers with 
the argument that this is the time to “put 
labor in its place.” 

There used to be a time when labor was 
lulled into a false sense of security with 
the management argument that industry ac- 
cepts labor as a partner on the national 
scene and that the days of strife are over. 

Labor let its guard down—and wham, we 
got clobbered, but good. 

What this latest episode proves once more 
is that down deep in its cold, calculating 
heart, corporate America has no use for 
organized labor. Unions are something that 
must be “tolerated,” only as long as unions 
are strong. 

And meanwhile big business is providing 
the money, the brains, the propaganda—and, 
yes, the votes in Congress—to weaken the 
trade union movement. 

At every turn you find a stiffening of big 
business labor—in the steel dispute 
where “inflation” is the propaganda word. In 
the railroad industry where. “featherbed- 
ding” is the scare word; in Congress where 
“reform” touches off a tirade of antiunion- 
ism; in the Presidency where Ike Eisenhower 
goes on TV during the most costly time period 
to whack the devil out of workers and their 
unions. 

What have we learned from the Landrum- 
Griffin vote? 

In our humble opinion it signals an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of labor's attitudes and labor's 
goals. It calls for a return to militant union- 
ism in which a fighting labor movement is 
willing to dramatize the issues through sacri- 
fice and sweat. 

This militancy on the economic front must 
be accompanied by organizing effort, more 
education, and then greater political action. 

Anyone harboring visions of labor-manage- 
ment peace for licking the boots of big in- 
dustry will go down in history as a Chamber- 
lain-type appeaser who merely postponed the 
day of showdown. 

As we said, “nobody gives labor nothing.” 
History shows it's a struggle right down to 
the wire. 


REFORM MANAGEMENT 
(Letter to Washington Post editor) 

With all the antilabor sentiment erupting 
from Capitol Hill and that place on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, it seems appropriate to re- 
member that there is one and only one reason 
for the existence of labor unions in the first 
place—the shocking lack of conscience on the 
part of those who control production. 

If industrial management were just, we 
would need no labor unions and all of us 
duespaying members would tear up our 
cards happily. Unfortunately, this isnot the 
case, a fact fully realized by anybody who 
ever has tried to negotiate a fair contract 
with greedy, millionaire owners. 

As far the gangsterism in unions, a history 
of labor- mt relations shows posi- 
tively that the door to this evil was opened 
by management, which hired goons to beat 
down workers looking for something better 
than a peasant's existence. 

All honorable union men everywhere are in 
favor of getting rid of the gangsters, but no 
union man will buy legislation aimed at 
curbing honorable union activities. 
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A mere glance at the economic situation 
in this country today should con- 
vince even a schoolboy that something be- 
sides gangsterism needs correcting. While 
owners are stacking it away by the millions 
(look at last year’s profits earned by the 
steelmakers), the average workingman still 
has to have two jobs or send his wife to work 
to enjoy a minimum of luxury such as a new 
Hoe and a decent car, 
the idiots are buying that congressional 
and Presidential baloney about labor reform. 
Why doesn't somebody try to reform man- 
agement? 


WILLIAM FUCHS. 
WASHINGTON. 


[From the New Era] 
PLACING THE BLAME 

There's an axiom in politics that a de- 
feated candidate blames his closest friends 
for his downfall—they didn't do enough for 
him. The same kind of thinking apparently 
has beset some of our top labor leaders since 
the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition clobbered 
us last week by passing the antilabor Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Instead of putting the blame where it 
belongs—on the Republicans and southern 
Democrats, who are subservient to big busi- 
ness, big money interests—the disillusioned 
unionists are talking about taking a new 
look at the Democratic Party» 

Now this is kid talk, When you look over 
the Landrum-Griffin vote, you find that 90 
percent. of the votes against the harsh 
killer legislation were cast by Democrats. On 
the other hand, 88 percent of the Republicans 
voted against labor and for the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. So, does it make 
sense to drop the Democrats when they were 
the only ones to give any support at all to 
labor’s position? 

Unfortunately, as long as there Is a South 
and a civil rights issue, there will be Dixie- 
crats. And the Republicans will continue 
to sell the Negroes down the river by swap- 
ping, dealing, and trading with the Dixiecrats 
in Congress to control the Government. In 
this instance the Republicans agreed to duck 
the civil rights issue, and the Dixiecrats in 
turn voted for antilabor legislation. 

I didn't realize, until Congressman GEORGE 
M. RHOpEs called it to my attention, that 
some southern Democrats really want to keep 
labor weak so that Southern States with their 
cheap, unorganized labor can continue to 
entice industry away from the industrial 
North. Many of the big corporations are 
building new plants in backward, right-to 
work States, mostly in the South. They will 
reap tremendous profits until such time as 
unions do win a foothold and overcome the 
fear which employers are implanting in 
Southern workers’ minds. 

So the Dixiecrats sold their party once 
more for a few pieces of silver, But this is 
no reason for labor to desert the liberal 
Democrats just because Dixiecrats betrayed 
the party that has given them national 
prominence, prestige, and power unparalled 
in American history. 

Isn't it a tragic thing, when you stop to 
think about it, that right here in Reading 
some of the most outspoken advocates of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill were the most hostile 
union-haters in the community. What the 
devil do the managements of giant nonunion 
industries here in Berks County care about 
the welfare of union members employed in 
another plant? You'd think these money- 
bags employers were bleeding for the “little 
people,” judging from the things they wrote 
and said while the labor fight was on in the 
House. The truth is that millions of un- 
suspecting union members were “used” and 
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“taken In” by corporate executives who de- 
manded “labor reform” but really want no 
unions at all. 


[From Public Affairs Institute weekly 
column] 


LABOR PEACE? 


All the time that Congress is feverishly 
debating what kind of legislation we ought 
to have to bring an end to labor-manage- 
ment malpractices and to curb the power of 
alleged union bosses what may be an in- 
finitely more important story is going un- 
noticed. 

That is the story of the steady increase in 
labor-management tensions as reflected in 
the number of complaints of unfair labor- 
management practices before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Month after month the Board’s business 
mounts, Month after month the bitterness 
of strife between union workers and their 
employers mounts. ’ 

Instead of labor peace as the authors o 
our labor-management legislation tells us is 
their goal, we are getting industrial warfare. 

With 500,000 steelworkers out on strike 
and another 100,000 workers laid off in re- 
lated industries in what is obviously one of 
the sharpest labor-management disputes that 
we have had in many years, it might be a 
good time to look at the more general pic- 
ture and see what is happening on the labor 
front. — 

The NLRB has just issued its statistical 
summary of its activities covering the second 
quarter of 1959. 

Here are some of the recordbreaking 
highlights: 

The five-member Board issued formal deci- 
sions in 699 cases, an increase of 21 percent 
over the previous 3 months. 

The General Counsel issued 297 unfair 
labor practices complaints—the greatest 


ployers numbered 563; an increase of 
percent over those filed during the same 
quarter a year ago. 

Unions filed 1,021 unfair labor practice 
cases for an increase of 41 percent over those 
filed by unions during the corresponding 
period of 1958. 

These increases are not something new. 
They are part of a pattern of increasing 
tensions and disputes that has shown itself 
clearly for at least the past year and a half. 

Why? 

Any objective study of the attitude of 
many segments of industry during the past 
few years will show an obvious determing- 
tion to crack down on organized labor. 

Both the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
have been conducting a never-ceasing cam- 
paign against labor, constantly using the 
timeworn cliches of labor bossism, labor 
monoply, and labor corruption. 

In this the McClellan committee hearings 
have been a never-failing and conventent 
source of citable evidence to be used against 
all unions whether they are among those 
which have been investigated or not. 

Right-to-work supporters, despite the set- 
backs suffered at the polls last November, 
have never ceased to press for harsher States 
rights legislation to weaken and perhaps 
even destroy unionism in the name of pro- 
tecting it. 

In Congress itself there is a group of Sen- 
ators and Representatives who spend much 
of their time in the fight to enact legislation 
that would further restrict union activities 
and discredit labor, 

The drive of business to enter the political 
field more actively and more openly is a 
reflection of business hatred of labor 
strength, 
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The NLRB itself had been accused re- 
peatedly by labor spokesmen of showing bias 
toward business as against unions and cer- 
tainly it had reversed numerous decisions 
made by previous Boards which, in turn, had 
been accused by business of being prolabor. 

The result in tension and tendency to 
rush to the Board shows itself in the sta- 
tistics. 

Employers, emboldened by proemployer de- 
cisions, have more than doubled their com- 
plaints to the Board as compared with the 
figures for 1958. 

Unions in turn have upped their com- 
plaints by more than 40 percent for the 
same perlod. 

The General Counsel issues a recordbreak- 
ing number of complaints. 

It’s all very well to keep pounding away 
on corruption within the labor movement. 

But how about a little investigation into 
the reasons for the recordbreaking charges 
and countercharges that are overburden- 
ing an already overburdened NLRB? 


He's THER Bor 
[From the New Era] 

The President's ability to doubletalk con- 
stantly amazes us. 

When labor suggested he enter the steel 
strike situation Eisenhower said: “I couldn’t 
think of anything more objectionable than 
to put the Federal Government constantly in 
the business of settling these major strikes.” 

Yet en it came to sticking his nose into 
the basic rules under which labor-manage- 
ment relations are supposed to function, the 
President didn't hesitate one moment to go 
on the air, read an antilabor speech pre- 
pared for him by someone else, and arbitrar- 
ily put the Federal Government into the 
business of labor-management relations. 

In other words, he was willing to use his 
high office for the benefit of big business, but 
refused to give up even 2 holes of golf to help 
500,000 Idle steelworkers. 


Report on the U.S.S.R.—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
very able chief of the Los Angeles Times 
Washington bureau, Mr. Robert T. 
Hartmann, who was one of the newsmen 
accompanying Vice President Nrxon on 
his tour of the U.S.S.R. and Poland, has 
written an outstanding series of eight 
articles on his experiences during the 
tour and his impressions of the U.S. SR. 
and its people. The series appeared re- 
cently in the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr, Hartmann has presented some 
very interesting comments and side- 
lights about his trip and a penetrating 
“what-makes-it-tick” analysis of the 
Soviet system which I believe will be of 
much interest to the Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am submitting for inclusion at this 
time the first two articles of the series: 
Nixon IN RUSSIA: FUSION OF POLITICIAN AND 

STATESMAN 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WAasHINGTON, August 15.—RICHARD M, 

Nixon, not the Lenin which is being out- 
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fitted in Leningrad for October trial runs, 
may turn out to be the world’s first atomic 
icebreaker. Or he may be merely the latest 
Western recipient of Mr. Khrushchey’s un- 
inhibited hospitality when the devil a saint 
would be. 

It's a gamble, and nobody is more aware 
of it than the California-born Vice Presi- 
dent. His final place in history may be a 
footnote relating the fact he told the Soviet 
Premier he didn't know everything and talk- 
ed too much. 

But Nrxon is not under any illusions 
about this powerful, peasant-born dynamo 
of energy and Communist dialectic who 
bosses half the world. His report to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will make fascinating 
reading when the secret archives of this ad- 
ministration are someday published, like the 
Yalta papers. 

Meanwhile, though the Vice President has 
kept scrupulous silence about his private 
conversations with Khrushchev, the Amer- 
ican people and the rest of the free world 
already have a better picture of the U.S.S.R. 
than ever before through the words and pic- 
tures of nearly 100 newsmen who followed 
Nixon to Novosidrsk and back. They also 
have an enlarged picture of Nrxon, who will 
be argued about during the next 12 months 
in the United States. 

These last 6,000 miles of Nrxon’s amazing 
total of 150,000, miles of goodwill globe- 
trotting proved nothing entirely new. What 
they demonstrated most significantly was 
that he can combine his rough-and-ready 
whistlestop technique, heretofore seen only 
on the domestic campaign trail, with his 
undoubted but previously perfunctory tal- 
ent for meeting the leaders of 53 nations he 
has visited. The old and new Nrxons have 
fused; the politician and statesman were & 
single self-confident man in Moscow. 

It's an ironic fact that the very traits 
which Nrxon’s critics have treated most 
scornfully, a certain icy ruthlessness in 
verbal battle, aggressive and agile counter- 
punching rather than direct defense, a law- 
yer's facility (or trickiness) with words, and 
the knack of swiftly seizing upon any advan- 
tage, served him and his country best in the 
public (and presumably the private) slug- 
fests he had with the Communist heavy- 
weight champ. 

This reporter and others who watched the 
Vice President in action on this as well as 
earlier missions abroad are now thoroughly 
convinced that Nrxon’s great genius lies in 
an uncanny ability to size up strangers and 
situations almost instantly and to exploit 
them to his maximum advantage, often by 
shifting to an unexpected tack or darting 
through a surprise opening. 

Whether his football coach or debate coach 
at Whittier College gets the credit for this, 
or whether they must share it with Duke 
Law School, the U.S. Navy, and the hard 
political road to reelection as Vice Presi- 
dent, Nrxon showed superb skill in taking 
the measure of the man who since Stalin“ 
death has been the most worrisome puzzle 
to Western statesmen. . 

Only secondary, and rather surprising to 
everybody, including Soviet leaders (who 
moved swiftly to keep it within bounds), 
was the warmth of Nixon's reception bY 
crowds of ordinary Russians. Everywhere 
except Venezuela his reputation as a crowd 
pleaser has been confirmed, but inside the 
U.S.S.R. there was no reason to expect cheers 
for an avowed anti-Communist American 
who had just told off their Prime Minister 
on Moscow radio and television. 

Yet Nrxon’s primary task was not to win 
the affection of Russian masses in a fort- 
night, an obviously impossible task, though 
he lost no chance to plant a few question 
marks in Soviet minds which are not so much 
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closed as insulated from the world. 
this by stressing America’s desire for peace 
and hope for higher living standards for the 
Russian people—standards which their lead- 
ers have promised but are slow in coming 
and constantly urging more freedom of ideas 
and information for which they all seem to 
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KERUSHCHEV REAL JOB 

But the Vice President’s real job was to 
treat with the man who matters, a point on 
which most statesmen of East and West now 
agree. Mr. Khrushchev is a self-made man 
extremely proud of his maker, much better 
informed statistically than might be expected 
but woefully wrong in his conclusions about 
the West—not so much about its power as 
about its will to use it. 

Like all Russians since centuries before 
Communism, he suffers from a well-founded 
inferiority complex, but this is not all. He 
really believes his dogma, and he is 64 years 
Old and in a dteadful hurry to see it come 
true. Khrushchev knows that the West— 
even the United States alone—is currently 
Stronger and more productive than the Soviet 
Union. ; 

But he believes the discipline and the de- 

tion to surpass the United States 
Which has spurred his society to such remark- 
able industrialization over the past 40 years 
Will even the balance. 
WANTS SUPERIORITY 


Khrushchey wants equality—then superi- 
Ority. This is the real reason he so desper- 
ately sought a summit meeting and an invi- 
tation to the United States. 

Why, then, give him his way? History may 
Call it a mistake, but this is the administra- 

thinking which Nixon's trial run cor- 
ated: 

Khrushchev and his ruling elite (as lordly 
A Class as ever existed though the premier 
and Kozlov show some signs of enjoying the 

8 Of the crowd, are somewhat like the 
s and sachems of a warlike American 
Indian tribe in the old West. They have 
Somehow gotten themselves guns and occa- 
— they get some firewater. They don't 
ve any trousers or comfortable houses, they 
can't read or write, they are savages by the 
Standards of cultivated paleface society. 
> SERVICEABLE GUNS 


nannt they do have guns not as many, per- 

Ps, but their's are serviceable; they have 

arewater in the form of self-intoxicating 

about their own superiority and 

Virtue, and if they start shooting a lot of 
le are going to be killed. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to send our 
Scouts out ahead to powwow with the big 
chief, to treat him with respect shown an 

and to decide whether the peacepipe 

be passed around before the war drums 
Sound. Any pact may not last long and 
— Peter? is to be expectéd. Still, the only 
mote is massacre. 
ot Nom accomplished his difficult mission 
Ale enger scout but the powwow Is out of 
ing hands. Khrushchev started out by giv- 
— him the business exactly as he has every 
Spal Caller since he disposed of his prin- 
fly rivals and found out his missiles would 
> He sailed into Nixon after their first 
told his but the Vice President, has, as he 
host, “been insulted by experts.” 
mur Tudeness Prime Minister Macmillan 
Bo with dignity. It silenced Senator 
nur Humpuery for most of 8 hours and 
terrified ex-Governor Harriman, It merely 
Nixon to conclude, correctly, that 
tionay chevis behavior was neither irra- 
nor inhospitable by Soviet ground 
rules. Thereafter, Nixon’ played by those 
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television 


BULLY CHALLENGED 

Of how the bully was challenged 
conned into showing it on his own 
and publishing it to all his people 


larity and 
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have been fully reported, but this conceals 
a somber warning. It could never have hap- 
pened had Khrushchev any serious doubts 
about his own position, based on both popu- 

police power. The relative 
(though strictly limited) freedom the Soviet 
Government gave Nrxon and his huge Amer- 
ican entourage was a demonstration of 
strength possibly more significant than the 
first Soviet sputnik, certainly more than any 
antiquated factory or unfinished project on 
the Vice President's super Intourist itiner- 


ary. 

To appreciate this, Americans need to 
know more about the way the new society of 
the U.S:S.R. really works, perhaps as badly 
as Khrushchev needs to learn about the real 
America. 

Sovrer Oren Crites Not TYPICAL or USSR. 
Derr Tourists, Russ, Too 
f (By Robert Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, August 16.—To understand 
the Soviet Union it is first necessary to un- 
derstand Russia, and to understand Russia 
one must constantly remember that it is 
mostly in Asia, 

These historic and geographic facts, far 
more than the theorizings of Marx and En- 
gels about communism, make the U.S.S.R. 
what it is today. In the same category, the 
Pavlovian theory of behavior popularly as- 
sociated with drooling dogs is a major key 
to what makes Soviet society work with 
ever-increasing efficiency. 

CHURCHILL'S COMMENT 

It would be presumptuous indeed to pre- 
tend to explain what Sir Winston Churchill 
called a riddie wrapped in a mystery in- 
side of an enigma on the basis of the two 
short visits, 4 years apart, which this re- 
porter bas made to the biggest country on 
earth. But the second time, viewing things 
from the somewhat different angle of a 
semioficial guest and seeing the forbidden 


areas of Siberla as well as revisiting the 


tourist centers, much became clear that was 

puzzling in 1955, (This is deliberate Soviet 

policy; the curtain Is lifted a little for tour- 

ists not to enlighten but to deceive.) 
MOSCOW NOT TYPICAL 


Moscow, Leningrad, and the other open 
areas which a steadily mounting stream of 
American and other free world citizens are 
seeing each year are not even as typical of the 
USSR. as New York and Boston are of 
the United States. They are, in fact, vast 
museums—diabolic Disneylands—to impress 
not only foreigners but the much less sophis- 
ticated Soviet tourists from other parts of 
the U.S.S.R. and Communists or delegates 
from backward Asian and African lands. 

One impression you get from Moscow is 
that of huge, if tasteless, new construction 
projects on every horizon; of massive monu- 
ments to Soviet “culture” such as the sky- 
scraper university, the Ukraina Hotel and 
the spotless subway; of broad boulevards, 
beautiful parks, lavish exhibitions, and su- 
perbly staged theater and ballet. Another— 
equally essential to the deception—is the 
conviction that most Russians are incredibly 
slow, dense and maddeningly inefficient. 

The European corner of the U.S.S.R., ex- 
cept for the Kremlin and its bombproof base- 
ments, was really written off by Soviet plan- 
ners in World War U when the Germans 
nearly took it. Moscow is either the best of 
Asia or the worst of Europe, And so it im- 
presses tourists from both worlds, exactly 
as planned. 

Asians marvel that communism has pro- 
duced such a capital in a mere 40 years and 
hurry home to try the same forced progress. 
Americans go away certain that any people 
who can’t add up a hotel bill or serve tea 
in less than two hours are never going to 
“bury” us or convert our grandchildren to 
socialism, 
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POLICE DON’T ran.“ 

Western visitors also find, or think they 
find, a measure of freedom in Moscow and 
Leningrad which they had not expected, 
They are not “tailed” by the secret police; 
they freely criticize Khrushchev and com- 
pany in their hotel rooms—sometimes in 
conversations with Russians—and nothing 
dire happens to them; customs is cursory 
and people are so honest it is virtually im- 
possible to lose anything, let alone have it 
stolen. Very few Russians will accept a tip. 

Yet, as for everything in the Soviet Union, 
there is a reason for this, The Communist 
hierarchy is now secure enough in its almost 
absolute control that it’s a sheer waste of 
manpower to watch every foreigner, unnec- 
essary, too, when every Soviet citizen is 
watched already. They have the most monu- 
mental indifference in what most foreigners 
do, say, think or bring, but they are fan- 
tastically sensitive to what their own sub- 
jects see, hear, think or covet. 

STILL MENTAL STRAITJACKETS 


Times publisher Norman Chandler con- 
cluded perceptively on his visit to the 
U.S.S.R. shortly after the first summit con- 
ference in Geneva that the Iron Curtain was 
not around the country but around the 
minds of its people. As the physical barriers 
have been lifted to travel since 1955, the 
mental straightjacket has been strapped 
tighter still. There are occasional signs of 
encouraging exceptions, such as Moscow stu- 
dents questioning the bloody reprisals in 
Hungary or the current scramble to see the 
American fair despite a vicious official cam- 
paign to discredit it, but they are very few. 

NOT IN SIBERIA 


The fact is that the biggest concentration 
camp in the Soviet Union is not hidden in 
Siberia today. It is Moscow Itself, on dis- 
play to the world. Most of its claimed 7 mil- 
lion people are the drones and dumbbells 
of Soviet society, the below-average in abil- 
ity and ambition who have been rejected by 
the state, the incorrigibles and misfits who 
have resisted conversion to the new norm 
of behavior. 5 a 

They are good enough as street cleaners, 
chambermaids, and ice cream vendors, and 
it*makes no difference if some clever rascal 
from Redondo Beach slips them a forbidden 
paperback novel or French fashion maga- 
zine. Let them be impressed by Cinerama 
or other aspects of American living at the 
fair. It doesn't matter, they will never go 
there or anywhere. 

POWER CENTERS SHIFTED 

Having switched the penal camps from Si- 
berla to old Russia, the Soviet planners com- 
pleted the reverse play by switching the real 
producers and power centers of industrial so- 
ciety from Europe to Asia. The Kremlin and 
the official bureaucracy remains in Moscow to 
complete the illusion. But the things that 
really matter are out east, beyond prying for- 
eign eyes and out of non-Communist earshot. 

“Why, this is where all the efficient Rus- 
slans are,” was the frequent comment by 
members of Nixon's party within minutes 
after we landed at Novosibirsk, the Siberian 
boom town that's pushing toward a million 
people and won't stop there any more than 
Los Angeles did. 

BETTER THAN MOSCOW'S 


The airport is far better than Moscow's and 
its paved runway seems to go on for miles. 
The hotel, though small, was a model of 
brisk efficiency laid on for the rare visitors. 
The food, Including the best beef Stroganoff 
we had in Russia, was infinitely better than 
anything in Moscow or Le where 
bureaucrats, ruble millionaires and tourists 
pay as much as $20 for a bad meal, sloppily 
served. 

Most impressive of all were the people of 
Siberia. They were usually handsome— 
mostly Russian in race, for that’s who is run- 
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ning things despite the fiction of 16 auton- 
omous Soviet Republics. They were healthy 
looking, well fed, clean and as well clothed as 
any crowds seen in Russia. The ordinary 
folk on the streets of Novosibirsk and 
Sverslovsk showed more consciousness of 
style—though still not in the class with 
Paris or Pasadena or Podunk—than a visitor 
to Moscow can imagine. 

This is a new metropolis, one cell of a 
new society terrifying in its implications. 
For these Siberian people actually appear 
perfectly happy with their lives. They are 
working hard and creating something they 
can see. Their children will have a better 
life than they; and they know absolutely 
nothing of the world beyond what is piped 
in to them by their Government. 

UNCONTAMINATED CULTURES 


You fly over the barren wastes of Siberia 
at 500 miles per hour in a Tupelov jet, and 
all you can see are empty subarctic lands 
dotted with innumerable lakes. A doubt- 
tracked ribbon of steel connects these new 
cities, and now the airplane, but there is 
no other communication. A dozen cities of 
500,000 or more are spotted across this vast 
continent, like islands in a land ocean. They 
are the sterilized and uncontaminated cul- 
tures where the new society really works. 

For the Soviet society to work effectively, 
the same fundamental rules apply that pre- 
vail in any industrial nation. There must 
be resources, managerial ability, skilled labor 
and the saving or plowing back of some 
production into capital for expanding pro- 
duction, The U.S.S.R. is conceded to have 
the most and probably the most nearly self- 
sufficient resources in the world. Much 
managerial and o g ability perished 
or was exiled in the 1917 revolution and 
succeeding Stalin purges, but a new genera- 
tion of peasants’ sons turned engineers is 
coming up. There still is not enough talent 
to go around, so it is rationed by the state 
like everything else, from rare space alloys 
down to a glass of water. 


The Wrong People in the Wrong War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
clear at the Santiago Conference, as it 
had been clear many times before, that 
the Latin American nations do not like 
Trujillo. Their distaste is based on good 
reasons and it is not casual. 

However, these nations also made it 
clear they did not want intervention— 
or filibustering in the earlier sense of 
that word. I personally advised Fidel 
Castro last February against any such 
expeditions against Trujillo. He has 
ample to do in Cuba. The OAS would 
be obliged to help Trujillo. Trujillo is 
on his way out anyway, so why bring 
death and heartbreak to many families? 

The August 17, 1959, Life magazine 
published an article entitled “How Amer- 
icans Were Duped Into Bloody Castro 
Fiasco.” From the evidence it looks as 
though Castro or persons close around 
him cooperated in the enlisting and 
training of American citizens. I believe 
it is correct to say they were “duped” 
and, I will go further. exploited. 
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Why involve American citizens? Why 
but to involve the United States? We 
are involved because we are part of this 
hemisphere and because we believe in 
freedom, justice, and economic security. 
But we do not hold with the recruiting 
practices and the revolutionary opera- 
tions described in the article which I am 
including here under a previous consent. 

Trujillo is an apple ripe to fall any 
day. No need to shake the tree—the 
breezes are blowing and becoming 
stronger each hour: 

How AMERICANS WERE Dupep IN ro BLOODY 
CASTRO Frasco 
(By Keith Wheeler) 

A flamboyant plot, inspired by Cuba's 
ever-ready Fidel Castro, to conquer the Do- 
minican Republic with the aid of U.S, cltizen 
soldiers of fortune was tracked down last 
week by a team of Life reporters. 

The first clue to this weird and startling 
story was contained in a vainglorious report 
by the Dominican Republic's durable dic- 
tator, Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, that his 
army had repulsed and wiped out an inva- 
sion force in June. Giving weight to his 
words, Trujillo had named the “dead” at- 
tackers—among them seven New Yorkers. 

Thereafter the Life team worked with frag- 
ments of fact scattered from New York to 
Havana, Last week they found four of the 
purported corpses alive in New York, Two 
had apparently died in the Dominican Re- 
public. One was still unaccounted for. 

From the living they uncovered a bizarre 
and brazen recruiting scheme in which, for 
months, freewheeling Latin Americans had 
been proselytizing some highly gullible U.S. 
citizens to fight in the Caribbean. 

The story began, apparently, after Castro 
and his Cuban rebels had seemed to prove, 
to the satisfaction of the militarily unso- 
phisticated, that the pure in heart could 
defeat a dictatorship with nothing but hope 
and a handful of heroes. A wave of euphoria 
for libertad swept the Caribbean. Its special 
target, understandably, was Trujillo's iron- 
fisted 30-year rule of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Castro himself started the real recruiting 
on a visit to Venezuela after his Cuban tri- 
umph, When a crowd cheered him with 
shouts of “Trujillo next,” he plunked his 
fatigue cap on the speaker’s rostrum and 
started a war chest by dropping a B-boltvar 
coin in it. That show alone yielded 500,000 
bolivares ($150,000). Soon, inspired with 
Castro fervor, the recruiters were shuttling 
back and forth across the Caribbean and 
up to Miami and New York. 

In New York, it developed last week, they 
operated blandly under the noses of the 
authorities In the upper West Side of Man- 
hattan, on area densely populated by Puerto 
Rican Americans. It is now possible to trace 
thelr activities, beginning last winter, to 
several known hangouts. 

There were rallies in private apartments on 
106th Street and Amsterdam Avenue and at 
103d and Amsterdam. Another hangout was 
a safe run by a man named Hector Américo 
at 922 Amsterdam Avenue. They even made 
use of otherwise innocent gathering places, 
including the Club of the Good Star at 906 
Columbus Avenue and the Hamilton Place 
Hotel at 138th Street and Broadway. 

The chief activist and later leader of the 
ill-fated invasion, now reported dead in the 
Dominican Republic, was a former Castro 
guerrilla chief still spoiling for a fight, one 
Enrique Jiménes Moya. It is known that he 
moved freely in and out of New York, operat- 
ing through two Dominican exile organiza- 
tions. 

Now merged under the title “Movimiento 
de Liberación Dominicana,” they were con- 
trolled by one Alfonso Canto and a man 
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named Juan Diaz. Canto, too, was a perlpa- 
tetic plotter, who shuttled back and forth 
between New York and Cuba on his devious 
business, 

For bait, the recruiters used, first and fore- 
most, the Castro mystic of the out-at- 
elbows conqueror and the appeal of “the 
chance to be a hero, too.” They made it 
sound easy. A fortnight of guerrilla prac- 
tice, a short hop across the Caribbean, then, 
wham, Trujillo would collapse. 

The recruiters also used money—not actual 
money, but the talk of it. To many a hard- 
pressed Puerto Rican, condemned to dreary 
menial jobs in New York, the promise of 
support for wife, child, or parent proved a 
powerful incentive. 

There is evidence that perhaps scores in 
the New York area “fell for this guff.“ It is 
certain that at least these seven did: 

Daniel Chervony, 23, clerk. 

David Chervony, 17, delivery boy. 

Moises Agosto, 23, odd-job man. 

Santiago Carbonell, 27, pants presser, 

Pablo Vélez, 23, packer. 

Manuel Costa, 29, laborer. 

Eugénio Roman, 24, handyman, 

It was astoundingly easy for the suscep- 
tible to fall into the recruiters’ hands. On 
March 1 Moises Agosto, whose natural tend- 
ency to somber brooding had been accentu- 
ated by his inability to keep a job since 
leaving Puerto Rico 5 months earlier, was 
out for\a Sunday stroll with his girl. 

Moises and Irma Villanueva, who called 
him Ruben“ because she liked that name 
better, idly drifted into a basement meeting 
at the Hamilton Place Hotel, Almost before 
Irma had noticed, someone had pinned & 
three-pointed card (blazoned for peace, lib- 
erty, and democracy) on Moises’ lapel. Be- 
fore they left, Irma saw him sign something. 
Two days later, after a series of telephone 
talks, she was present when he signed what 
she thought was a contract. On the fifth 
day he was gone, He said he might be away 
a year or two, 

Irma later recalled sadly that Moises des- 
perately needed money for his mother and 
two small daughters back in Puerto Rico, 
and she believed he had been promised $90 
a month for their support. Significantly, a 
relative recalled that Moises, the broody one. 
had “always wanted to do something big 
someday, He always wanted to be a hero.” 

It was the beginning of a fantastic trail. 
But, although she received 10 letters from 
him, Irma never learned much of Moises’ 
Progress along it. Moises’ letters were de- 
liberately vague. Only occasionally did he 
hint that he was engaged on desperate busi- 
ness. Once he wrote; “I hope, if God wills 
it, to return soon and bring in my con- 
sclence and heart the happiness of a free 
people, And if I die, I will die content.” 

Others set off on the same strange journey 
with equal offhandedness. For Pablo Vélez. 
who is called “a crazy character“ even by 
his family, it began in a neighborhood bar. 
Santiago Carbonell fortuitously met the re- 
cruiters just when he had been laid off from 
his pants-pressing job and no longer h 
means to support his wife and three chil- 
dren. Both of them were fired by a lot of 
loose talk about the iniquities of Trujillo 
and boasts that Castros’ bravos could bring 
him down with fewer than 100 men, 

Vélez, a former soldier, and Carbonell, an 
ex-marine, soon found themselves in the 
106th and Amsterdam apartment at rallies 
of Dominican exile patriots who called 
themselves the “February 27th movement. 
They were signed up by Juan Diaz, one of 
the recruiters, and off they went. 

The Chervony brothers, Daniel and David, 
found their way to disillusionment for the 
one, death for the other through Hector 
Américo’s cafe—since burned down—and gro- 
cery store. Américo recruited them on 3 
promise that their family would be sup- 
ported, according to Daniel Chervony. 


another gullible innocent, Eu- 
Roman, will get $10,000. Wow!" 
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idiotic trail to nowhere has 
by Daniel Chervony and 
ell. In March each of the 
Suckers was given an airline ticket to Havana. 
Daniel Chervony traveled among a group 
7 recruits, Vélez with a batch of 11. 

e very happy,” Vélez recalls. “We going 
only 15 days in Cuba, make a lot of 
and shoot down Trujillo. We 
all the way. I don't feel bad; I like 
Havana they were taken to the 
installed in training camp in 
at Mil Cumbres in Pinar del Rio. 
given logs and thatch and told to 
own huts. And they were ue 
a motley collection of M-] Garands, 
Dominican-made carbines and machine- 


At first. it was fun. They went on condi- 
hikes and played soldier learning 
to fire the weapons. Their training officers 
and Cubans and occasion- 
ally they were visited by Jiménes Moya. 
Although Moya was a glamorous figure, they 
eventually resented the fact that he ap- 
Perently spent most of his time living it up 
With the girls in Havana. 
the promised limit of 15 days passed 
there was no action.” The weeks began 
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Al right. You cook snake right and it taste 
like chicken.” 75 
© were treated worse than dogs; we 
didn like slaves,” Daniel Chervony says. “I 
t have a bath for 6 weeks.” 
dom. tually, out of disgust and sheer bore- 
to some of the camp's 200 inmates tried 
2 away. These efforts came to nothing 
Patr, would always run into Cuban army 
ols who good-humoredly but firmly 
herded them back to Mil Cumbres. Grad- 
J. as the time passed, it began to dawn 
The that they were prisoners. 
Worst of it was when word seeped in 
2 home that the promised payments to 
the had failed to materialize. It was 
pa n that the Americans at the camp staged 
Manet ridiculous gesture of defiance. 
ot the recruits had grown beards in 
— emulation of Castro's legendary 
udos. The Americans shaved their 
ere; as an open protest. 
diy enough this charade seemed to have 
8 effect on the camp bosses. Alfonso 
— the MLD's suave New York operative, 
Peared in the camp and promised to go 
2 New York and pay up. Indeed, some 
families there did receive small sums. 
Pes, mauy Benigno Chervony, a New York 
on al 6 superintendent, blew the whistle 
Wrote this revolutionary hocus-pocus. He 
that Sie U.S. Embassy in Havana to say 
Of nef, two sons were in Cuba on some kind 
g ettin a bun enterprise and he wanted help 
B them out. Shortly thereafter six of 
Chery -now disconsolate buccaneers—Daniel 
and Cons: Carbonell, Vélez, Roman, Agosto, 
in Havans sects 2 to the U.S. Embassy 
oners ana fro can on were aoe held pris 
Ogged but fr ti = 
y equentiy obstructed in 
— in Cuba got nowhere; besides, it 
3 late to save those who were doomed, 
= Une 14, the expedition finally got 
invasion’. in as slapdash a manner as any 
go was never planned. First to 
— ancient C-46 cargo plane camou- 
inaccurately as it turned out—with 
Cminican Air Force insignis. Jiménes Moya 
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led this first wave—after a long argument 
with the pilot who eventually turned out to 
be a spy for Trujillo—to an airstrip in the 
Dominican mountains called Constanza. 
Jiménes Moya had 63 men aboard the plane. 
In a 3-week series of ragged running fights 
with the Dominican Army he and most of 
his men were killed—apparently including 
Agosto and young David Chervony. 

The second wave consisted of a couple of 
antique landing craft which sailed from 
Cuba with about 200 men. One boat made 
it all the way to the Dominican Republic at 
a north coast beach. Its luckless crew also 
apparently died to the man under the guns 
and bombs of Trujillo's defenders. 

The second boat had the incredible good 
fortune to be even less efficient than all the 
rest of this haphazard adventure; it ran out 
of gas 30 miles off the Cuban coast. After 
wallowing around without food or water for 
4 days, its company of seasick bravos were 
rescued. Many of them, including Vélez 
and Carbonell, had a belated attack of good 
sense and refused to go out again. Finally 
they were given tickets home. 

A few others among the would-be Castros 
did even better. They simply said they 
wanted no further part of revolution and, 
after a few days in a Cuban prison, were 
disgustedly turned loose and sent home with 
a warning to keep their mouths shut. 

Last week, mourning his brother lost in a 
reckless adventure, Daniel Chervony was still 
harassed by fear. His wife had been getting 
mysterious threatening telephone calls and 
a group of seven sinister strangers were, from 
time to time, haunting his home. He was 
afraid to go outside. 

The last act of this never-never-land 
melodrama may be written this week. 
Seeking to set its own house in order, the 
Organization of American States convenes in 
extraordinary session to consider what to do 
about unrest in the Caribbean—most of 
which, quite obviously, originates in Castro's 
Cuba. 


Report on the U.S. S. R.—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB." Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recor the 
third and fourth of a series of eight arti- 
cles which appeared recently in the Los 
Angeles Times written by Mr. Robert T. 
Hartmann, chief of the Los Angeles Times 
Washington Bureau. Mr. Hartmann 
accompanied Vice President Nrxon on 
his recent tour of the U.S. S. R. and 
Poland. 

The articles follow: 

Russ RULED BY CONTROL OvER MIND 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, August 17.—The Founding 
Fathers of the American Revolution, a rather 
radical affair in its day, boldly proclaimed 
that government rests on the consent of the 
governed. And this is true even in a police 
state like the Soviet Union, though the 
means of obtaining consent are quite dif- 
ferent. 

That's where Dr. Pavlov comes in. 

In his experiments with dogs, rats, and 
other animals, Pavlov sought to prove his 
thesis of the conditioned reflex as the key 
to human behavior, This is a psychological 
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concept premised on the atheistic Commu- 

nist belief that man is merely a mentally 

superior animal but an animal for all that. 
PAVLOV THEORY 

According to Paylov, people do things in 
response to external stimuli and will auto- 
matically do the same things under the same 
stimuli, 

Further, by deliberate switching and con- 
fusion of the natural pattern of stimulus 
and response, it is possible to make men do 
exactly what the manipulator of the stimuli 
wants them to do. ; 

Not only will they do it—and this is 
practically important—but they will want to 
do it. They will truly believe they are doing 
it of their own accord. Thus, by the in- 
fluence of Pavlovian thinking on virtually 
every process of Soviet life from the toddler's 
day nursery to the brainwashing chambers 
of the MVD, the Russian masses are slowly 
coming—as George Orwell predicted in his 
book 1984 —to the point where they really 
do love Big Brother. 

For the young, the Communists call this 
free education, for adults, rehabilitation. 

There's many a slip in the Pavlovian con- 
ditioning. The past ways are not quite 
dead, and the Kremlin has had to back- 
track on some points, notably the perpetua- 
tion of the family unit which passes many 
troublesome folkways along. Religion per- 
sists, though in a strictly limited and sus- 
pect way. Also, later researchers have 
shown that conditioned reflexes tend to fade 
with time and must be constantly recharged. 

But in isolated central Asia the experi- 
ment is working under optimum conditions. 
Romantic writers may liken Siberia to the 
ripsnorting spirit of the old American fron- 
tier, but nothing could be more wrong. That 
was, if anything, a bit too much freedom for 
the individual with the fastest draw. The 
Soviet east is a prison so vast and secluded 
those within it mistake it for the world. 
They not only have no real freedom but no 
conception of it and probably do not long 
for it. 

Poland and the other European satellites, 
of course, represent the other extreme of 
Communist conditioning, Even so dyed-in- 
the-wool a Communist as Gomulka, as dog- 
matic as Khrushchev, probably cleverer and 
certainly more worldly wise, doesn’t 
to win his battle with the Catholic Church 
and the 1,000-year-old nationalism of the 
Polish people in anything short of genera- 
tions. 

The success of 40 years of Pavlovian con- 
ditioning on the peasant masses of Central 
Asia—which were always used to obedience 
and never much aware of anything beyond 
the horizon—has been such that Khrushchev 
is now bold enough to take a few western 
visitors among the subjects of the experi- 
ment, From a boat on the Moscow River he 
taunted Vice President Nrxon (twisting, as 
usual, the “captive nations week" contro- 
versy which applied to enslaved nations and 
not Russians) by asking Do these look like 
slaves?” 

CALLS TO SWIMMERS 

Then the premier called out to the swim- 
mers “Are you slaves?” and they called back 
in unison: “Nyet, nyet.” Conditioned re- 
fiex, not fear, accomplished this, though 
there's still a large reserve of fear left over 
from the Stalin terror to reinforce any shaky 
reflexes. 

Once this psychological system is under- 
stood, the absolute necessity of Soviet cen- 
sorahip, radio jamming and control of all 
incoming information is apparent. To keep 
conditioned reflexes in working order there 
must be no interference from extraneous 
stimuli; the word “America” must always 
evoke a spontaneous link with the word 
“warmonger” in the Russian mind, not an 
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image of a land of peace and plenty with no 
designs at all. 
JUST CHIPPING 

The word “capitalist” must be coupled 
with “exploiter"—“Negro” with “lynching”— 
“foreign bases” with “aggressive designs on 
the U.S.S.R.” and so on. And this must 
happen automatically so that the Soviet citi- 
zen actually feels he is thinking it out for 


himself. 

Against this massive iceberg (not the thin- 
ning ice President Elsenhower spoke of in 
announcing his invitation to Khrushchev) 
Nixon's appeals to open up and don't be 
afraid of the truth and trust the people 
and read both sides and reach your own con- 
clusion, were just chipping with an ſcepick. 
He knew it and hoped only it might strike 
one or two unconditioned ears. He also 
knew everyone in the Kremlin would hear 
it, where some high-ranking Soviet intel- 
lectuals are a bit annoyed with the uncouth 
manners and crowd-pleasing proclivities of 
Mr. K. 

Members of Nixon's party, including the 
newsmen who took their cue from the Vice 
President and resolutely argued every inch 
of the journey with Soviet critics and ques- 
tioners, ran into the same hemispheric men- 
tality. 

The Russians are not dumb, nobody could 
make sputniks, run the world’s most efficient 
secret police and produce a supercolossal 
stage spectacle like Khachaturian's Spar- 
tacus“ and be called stupid. But they live 
in only half the world, and like our medieval 
ancestors they have no idea what lies beyond 
the dropping-off place. 

Their kings and priests aren't about to 
tell them, either. 

GET FACSIMILES 


However, as the Russians are no less intelli- 
gent than any other race, the state must 
maintain the colossal fraud that the Com- 
munist hemisphere In which the Soviet peo- 
ple live is actually the whole world. Thus 
there exists in the U.S.S.R, a facsimile for 
everything which free peoples take for 
granted, such as free communications and a 


university-trained Soviet 
scientist who will live and work in the new 
“community of scientists” near Novosibirsk, 
for example, will be able to buy at any street 
kiosk and freely read newspapers and peri- 
odicals from all parts of the world, if he 
knows the i‘ 

“What do you mean when you say we can- 
not get the truth?” a Sverdlovsk journalist 
demanded at a party given by the local press 
for the newsmen accompanying NIXON, 
These vodka-toasting affairs were always 
scheduled at the same time or immediately 
after Nrxon’s most important activity of the 
day; as far as I know, Soviet journalists never 
write or else they do it very leisurely.) 


PAPERS AVAILABLE 


He went on to insist that even in the Ural 
Mountains papers are readily available from 
New York, London, and Paris flown in daily 
by Soviet jet from Moscow along with Pravda 
and Izvettia. This is true, but they are the 
London and New York Daily Workers, 
L'Humanite and Communist Party papers 
from other free-world capitals. (This ex- 
plains why obviously costly Communist 
organs are kept alive in places where there 
is virtually no chance of converting anyone 
or subverting the free government.) 

The Russians readily admit all these are 
Communist papers but, since they believe 
the Communist Parties in foreign countries 
actually reflect the aspirations of the com- 
mon people, What's wrong with that? Only 
false and misleading papers published by the 
ruling capitalist circles are, quite property, 
kept from poisoning the peace-loying Rus- 
sinn people, 
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Of course, the Communist papers pub- 
lished in Western Europe and America are 
vastly more objective than Pravda and 
Izvestia, though one has to rely on them for 
news in Russia to appreciate this. 

FOLLOW PARTY LINE 

They follow the party line, but they must 
compete with a free press and be plausible 
eonugh for free readers, They slant and 
sneer but cannot utterly ignore or invent 
the way Soviet papers can and do. For ex- 
ample, in the famous fiction of Nixon try- 
ing to tip, bribe or otherwise corrupt a 
poor Soviet workman on his first day in Mos- 
cow, the Belgian Communist paper Le Dra- 
peau Rouge added the explanation of the 
vice-president's press secretary, Herbert 
Klein, that what the market workers really 
wanted was tickets to the American Fair. 
This was utterly ignored in the Soviet press, 
as was all advance mention of Nixon's plan 
to visit Poland. 

The average Soviet citizen, even the Soviet 
educated, thinks he is getting word of what's 
going on in the world, or at least most of 
it. He reads news telegraphed by Tass from 
Washington, New Delhi, Peiping and all parts 
of the U.S.S.R., and he has his choice of a 
score of different: newspapers in which vary- 
ing vehemence, brightness of typography, 
make-up and literary style are substituted 
for any very profound difference of opinion. 

BOSS OF BOTH > 


He knows, of course, that Pravda is the 
oficial organ of the Communist Party while 
Izvestia speaks for the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. These are mostly the same people 
and Khrushchey is boss of both, but the 
distinction is useful. Izvestia, for example, 
which recently acquired as its new editor 
Khrushehev's son-in-law, generally took a 
more friendly tone toward father's official 
guest than Pravda, 

Pravda sniped constantly at Nrxon, whose 
anti-Communist sentiments are well known 
at world headquarters. It may have gone 
too far, for after the 100-ruble fiction ap- 
peared on the back page (where sophisti- 
cated Russian readers habitually look for 
items which might have escaped the editor, 
though they seldom do) the principal Nixon 
stories carried the byline of Pravda's former 
editor, Yuri Zhukoy, now director of cultural 
exchanges and the Vice President’s ranking 
escort on his Siberian journey. 

Thus the heckling by planted loyal Soviet 
workers at the doorways of each plant or 
project on the Nixow schedule and the let- 
ters to the editor which showed up contra- 
dicting the Vice President and his claim of 
American prosperity for all probably were 
not all rehearsed or written by professional 
party editors. 

NATURAL RESULT 


In many cases they were Soviet citizens 
reacting as they have been conditioned to 
respond to American claims by years of read - 
ing Pravda and lstening to Moscow radio. 

The heckling had a dual purpose: It re- 
futed what Nrxon sald and the uttering and 
publishing of it contributed to the grand 
illusion that free expression exists in the 
USSR, as anywhere else, 

But for Khrushchev to permit really free 
intercommunication of ideas and informa- 
tlon, as Nixon urged in the shadow of the 
Soviet Union's most powerful radio Jamming 
transmitters near Novosibirsk, would really 
wreck the system which has been so care- 
fully erected to permit the Kremlin to con- 
trol even the subconscious thoughts of Its 
208 million subjects. 

This much, however, may be hoped. If a 
divine spark does exist within the human 
soul—as communism denies and we afirm— 
it will someday burst into flame, As 
Khrushchev & Co. gain confidence they may 
relax the reins a bit more, as they have in 
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the economic and agricultural areas already- 
But there is no sign of any such trend in 
the intellectual area today. 


Russ Open Ur Vast New LAND 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, August 18—The unprece- 
dented invasion of Siberia by some 130 Amer- 
icans with Vice President Nixon undoubtedly 
made quite an Impression on the isolated 
Soviet residents of this long-closed area. It 
also made quite an impression on the Amer- 
icans. 

As a second-time traveler in the U.S. S. R., 
this reporter was not especially surprised by 
returning to Moscow and Leningrad on the 
regular intourlst circuit. He noted many 
changes in 4 years: Hundreds of massive 
apartments teeming with people stood where 
only skeletons of stone and cement were be- 
fore; quality of consumer goods a 
better and more were seen in use as well as 
in store windows, but prices were still very 
high and waiting lists long for many items. 

WEATHER GOOD 

Because it was summer (the weather 
throughout NRmOx's 1l-day stay in the 
U.S.S.R. was uniformly perfect, cool and 
sunny) instead of the drab winter of his 
previous visit, this reporter had difficulty 
comparing the dress and demeanor of the 
crowds of Soviet citizens. They seemed more 
carefree and colorfully clothed, there were 
more smiles and felendly helpfulness toward 
foreigners, but in 1955 any foreigner was & 
rarity. Now even Americans are fairly com- 
monplace, 

But seeing Siberia and the Urals redoubt 
was quite a different and memorable experi- 
ence. Here is a land where fertile black soll 
stretches for thousands of miles, of virgin 
pine forests and vast north-flowing rivers, 
where the new Communist society has placed 
its bet for future world supremacy. 

Not that the Uralmach, the machine tool 
“mother of factories” or the steel pipe works 
near Sverdlovsk or the copper mine exactly 
halfway around the world from Los Angeles 
were particularly impressive. 


PLANTS FAIR 


They are evidently fairly good plants, ac- 
cording to the industrial experts in the 
Nixon group, but to western newsmen they 
looked old-fashioned and grimy. (The new 
steel mill shown Nixon in Poland was far 
more modern.) Despite Soviet pride, a 
length of red-hot pipe roling down to a con- 
veyor belt by gravity is not quite what w® 
mean by automation, John L. Lewis' miners 
generally live better than the management 
of a Siberian mine. 

What impresses you, and must have im- 
pressed Nixon, is the potential of this vast 
land and the bustling energy of its people. 
They are the producers and pioneers of this 
new order, encouraged to move eastward by 
such Marxist heresies as the right to ow? 
their own homes and state loans to build 
them, by opportunity for rapid advancement 
which a society starving for technical and 
managerial talent must offer. 

MANY SHORTCOMINGS 


It would be easy to catalog the shortcom~ 
ings of these Siberian boomtowns, to be- 
little the plumbing of the ancient hotel or 
spotlight the clusters of crumbling wooden 
shacks which are slums in any language. 

This is what a Soviet journalist would see 
visiting a fast-growing American industrial 
city; in fact, it is exactly what most con- 
descending British and European writers saw 
when they ventured west of tidewater in the 
United States during the 19th century. 
of them found the Yankees to be lawless, 
ill bred, and unwashed boors whose experi- 
ment would never amount to much. 

The difficulties faced by the 100 American 
newsmen covering Nixon were Incredible 
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and unending; no problem ever stayed 
Solved; each battle with the bureaucracy had 
to be refought daily. It seemed part of the 
Soviet system to take up every minute of 
everyone's time so that none remained for 
mischief or meditation. 


BREAKFAST IMPORTANT 


This was applied to the Nrxon party from 
Start to finish. We soon took to rising extra 
early to eat all we could stuff down for 

ast; very often it was the only meal of 
the day. Not that the four daily menus for 
Which we paid cash in advance were not 
Avallable; but at best it took 1 hour to be 
®erved and another to settle one's bill. 

Communications were also a problem com- 
Plicated by constant moves. The Soviet au- 
thorities promised that Nrxon’s dress party 
Could file “freely and without delay.” With 
Some mysterious exceptions impossible to ex- 
Plain, it is this reporter's opinion that they 
tried to keep their advance bargain. 

STORIES DELAYED 


There were long delays, partly because 
every word had to be read (and probably 
Photocopied) by Soviet censors even if not 
tampered with, but also due to the heavy load 
Sf outgoing traffic requiring operators fa- 

with the Latin alphabet, who prob- 

ably are not numerous in such spots as 

Sverdlovsk and Novosibirsk. 

Often I found myself the only person 

on the empty city streets as I di- 

& sleepy taxi driver to the central 

ph office, which stays open around 

the clock. Always, after my name was lo- 

dated on “the list” of Nixon newsmen, which 

the password for every privilege, my copy 

Was accepted courteously and only three 
times failed to reach Los Angeles on time. 

RUMORS RIFE 

manere was one nerye-racking day when 

rumor spread around Moscow that the 

ts decreed only 12 of the 80-odd Ameri- 

reporters accredited to the Vice Presi- 

sats party could accompany him through 

* the key portion of the journey 

S. editors had paid thousands of dollars 

have covered. The reason given was the 
Si Soviet quid pro quo; only a dozen So- 

et journalists had accompanied Deputy 
— Kozlov around the United States. 
Bayi Was argued all day, when suddenly the 
ets gave in and said: “We'll take 100.” 
Though only about 80 were signed up, enough 
Fesident Moscow newsmen and wives were 
for ded up to force the Soviets to make good 
the tun quota. 
amo was Herbert G. Klein's finest hour, 
mg many. A San Diego editor, Klein 
A} e Nixon’s press spokesman in July. 

Ways a calm, quiet-spoken man, his bap- 
n fire in the U.S.S.R. absolutely inocu- 
Whi against any minor difficulties 

ch may arise in the future. 
With © Klein waged a continuous battle 
Of the pone string Soviet officials on behalf 
ish, Western press (including several Brit- 
enta danch. and West German correspond- 
hel on an equal basis) his two assistants 

Ped newsmen over many a minor hurdle, 

were 2 Bean of North Hollywood, 
Lockheed Public relations manager, and 
Richard Davies, a State Department officer 
8 stationed in the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
litti Spoke both languages. Davies knew very 
© at the outset about newspapermen, and 
the two, little about Russians, but between 
rs ray most crises were eventually 

Ordinarily, veteran American reporters and 
Bu ere Phers have little need of chaperons. 
nist ey are indispensable in the Commu- 
ot eee because there are only two kinds 
ciety»: Feen recognized in the “classless so- 
cial. ex Somebodies and nobodies. Any offi- 

1% pecially of a guest delegation, must 
ned to and obliged if possible. An 
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like a newsman, is less than dirt and his pro- 
test might as well be shouted into the wind. 
Therefore, every major problem had to be 
taken up through Klein, and a few required 
Nrxon’s personal intervention with his hosts. 
The astonishing thing was not the many 
niggling difficulties and roadblocks placed in 
our way by lower echelon Soviet officials, but 
the fact that we operated with as much free- 
dom as we did. The regular Moscow corres- 
pondents remained under strict censorship 
rules all the time. The Soviet authorities 
arbitrarily held up all unprocessed film for 
several days and decreed that thereafter 
only Soviet or East German brands could be 
used—though tourists freely take U.S. film 
in and out of the country. But for the most 
part the Nixon story got told to the world 
and the invaders retreated from Moscow with- 
out a serious incident or any lost luggage. 
HOSPITALITY ON TRIAL 


Here again, however, there was a reason. 
Khrushchev knew very well his hospitality 
was on trial, that if things went reasonably 
well with Nixon he would get his invitation 
from President Eisenhower. We were the 
guinea pigs for the pampered White House 
press corps; we learned a lot about news 
coverage in the USS.R. and the Soviets 
learned a lot about our demanding ways. 

There is a sinister postscript to this. At 
this moment in some Moscow bureau there 
is a dossier on every American reporter or 
photographer among the Nixon group. It 
contains a minute record, possibly aug- 
mented by infrared photographs of every- 
thing each visitor did during his stay in 
the U.S. S. R. It may also contain a tran- 
script of everything he said. 

The elevator never stops at the 12th floor 
of the new Ukraina Hotel which was built 
primarily for foreign visitors to Moscow, 
This is the tape-recording master control 
room where any suite in the huge edifice 
can be monitored through built-in micro- 
phones. 

The secret police by no means bug every 
visitor around the clock. But they do know 
whom to watch, and they can tune in on 
you any time, 

The Nixon newsmen were all given single 
rooms—a mark of luxury but also keeping 
them apart. Nobody gives out room num- 
bers in Soviet hotels and ours were scattered 
all over. 

On all group movements we were never 
out of earshot of an English-speaking In- 
tourist guide or a so-called Soviet journalist, 
who seated themselves in an obviously pre- 
arranged pattern in every bus and plane. 

Chances are nothing will ever come of these 
dossiers, but if anyone made a misstep in 
Novosibirsk under the illusion they were 
free and undetected, embarrassing evi- 
dence could turn up. It might be used for 
espionage blackmail, to deny future entry 
or in reprisal for a hostile account after leay- 
ing the country. All Western newsmen per- 
manently in Moscow live under this sword, 
part of the psychological pressure which 
never lets up and is inexorably directed to- 
ward one goal proclaimed on every hand: 
“Victory for communism.” 


REALITY MASKED 


“If you tell the truth about this place,” 
one American warned me, “nobody back home 
is going to believe you. It's too utterly in- 
credible, like life on another planet. But 
the Russians look like us and it's all wrapped 
up to look like a somewhat backward form 
of our society. 

“It won't do you any good to try and ex- 
Plain this isn’t so, because these guys are 
so smart they are sending home 5,000 Ameri- 
cans this year who'll tell their friends the 
Russians are really nice, sweet, somewhat in- 
efficient people who like Americans and want 
peace. These Americans will even authen- 
ticate their accounts by saying some things 
are bad in the U.S.S.R., that while freedom 
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for the Russians isn't anything like ours, 
they're getting more all the time. So don't 
waste your time trying to tell how it really 
is, they'll tag you for another McCarthy.” 


Panama Canal Zone: “Peaceful Occupa- 
tion” Proposed for November 3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a revealing 
news story about projected political 
plans now being agitated in Panama for 
November 3, 1959, the 56th anniversary 
of the independence of the Republic of 
Panama, was published in the July 14, 
1959, issue of the Star & Herald, Panama, 
Republic of Panama. 

The news story follows: 

[From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 
of Panama, July 14, 1959 
“PEACEFUL OCCUPATION” OF CANAL ZONE 
PROPOSED FOR NOVEMBER 3 

Two opopsition politicians sounded a call 
this weekend for the “peaceful occupation“ 
of the Canal Zone by Panamanians on No- 
vember 3, 1959, Panama’s independence an- 
niversary. 

The proposal came from Aquilino Boyd and 
Ernesto Castillero Pimentel, who also were 
the first to call for a 50-50 split of the gross 
income of the Panama Canal between the 
United States and Panama. Boyd is a former 
Foreign Minister; Castillero, a former Vice 
Foreign Minister. 

Boyd, featured in a Sunday night radio 
program “Meet the Press,” first broached the 
occupation idea, saying Panamanians should 
move into the Canal Zone on November 3 to 
plant flags. This would be a repetition, on 
a larger scale, of the “Operation Sovereignty” 
carried out on May 2, 1958, by university stu- 
dents. 

In a prepared statement, Castillero fur- 
nished additional details yesterday. He said: 

“We can imagine the spectacle. Once the 
(Nov. 3) parade is over, students and citi- 
zens, rather than devoting themselves to 
the usual festivities and diversions, will walk 
toward the Panamanian territory known as 
the Canal Zone, entering through the vari- 
ous streets and avenues, in good order, per- 
haps carrying national flags, and will occupy 
the zone symbolically (and effectively). 
They will sit down on the curbs of all the 
sidewalks, on the benches of all parks, on 
the steps of the Administration Building, un- 
der the palm trees of the Prado, under the 
shadow of the banyan trees, at portals, at 
churches, and in the stadium. Those with 
automobiles also will go, silently, scrupu- 
lously obeying all traffic regulations, without 
interfering with traffic. This cannot be an 
act of physical force nor of material violence, 
It will be a transcendental manifestation of 
national reaffirmation, a massive demonstra- 
tion of the unbreakable unity among all 
Panamanians, without partisan distinctions, 
in support of the longed-for adjustments.” 

Castillero compared such a move to the 
passive resistance movement in India before 
World War II. 

“The independence of India in those days 
was as utopic and remote as, for example, the 
ideal of the recovery of the canal by the Re- 
public of Panama is at present. And I call 
it recovery because the canal once was ours, 
materially and juridically, from November 
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3, 1903, to February 26, 1904, the date of the 
exchange of ratification of the fateful Hay- 
Buneau Varilla Treaty.” 

Castillero added that after 56 years of 
negotiations, Panama has gained nothing. 
“It ls necessary to open a new front—the 
front on the street, on the public park, on 
the zone . 

In his radio appearance Sunday. Boyd cas- 
tigated Governor Potter for the latter's pro- 
nouncements on U.S. policy in the zone, 
saying the interpretation of treaties was not 
within the Governor's function. He added 
that he resigned as Foreign Minister in Pres- 
ident Ernesto de la Guardia’s Cabinet be- 
cause his idea for the 50-50 split of the 
Canal’s gross income was termed “not too 
realistic” by the administration's newspaper. 


Pollution Problem Acute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, my com- 
pliments are extended to the Evening 
Journal, East St. Louis, III., for the time- 
ly and provocative editorial which it 
carried in its edition of Tuesday, August 
25, 1959, on the subject of our water re- 
sources. 

The editorial searches wisely for a 
more appropriate description of what is 
happening to the Nation’s and world's 
supply than the inadequate word “pol- 
lution.” 

It predicts, and I feel compelled to 
agree with its prediction, that it is en- 
tirely possible that our civilization will 
drown in a sea of poisonous slime Iong 
before it perishes from the effects of 
radiation. f 

I have long been interested in the 
problem of meeting this very serious 
threat. I have, in the past, been among 
the original sponsors of legislation deal- 
ing with the subject. I have a strong 
feeling that we are not dealing with it 
seriously enough, and a far more exten- 
sive program should be encouraged by 
the Federal Government in this area. 

The editorial follows: 

POLLUTION PROBLEM ACUTE 

While public health, government and 
civilian defense authoritles ponder the dan- 
gers of radioactive fallout, and old problem 
poses an ever-increasing threat to our 
burgeoning population. 

Water pollution is not a dramatic or agree- 
able subject. It is hard to get excited 
about sewers when there are more exotic 
dangers to worry about. 
is getting to be an inadequate word to de- 
scri the enormous quantities of doter- 
gents, pesticides, and industrial wastes being 
added to the sewage and garbage flow of 
cities, small and large, 

For lack of adequate facilities, citles dump 
raw or only partially treated sewage into 
the nearest convenient river or lake, regard- 
less of the fact that other communities also 
draw their drinking water from the same 
body of water. 

Even the broad oceans are not free of the 
menace, and the problem is ap 
crisis proportions on many of our major 
waterways. The Federal Government is 
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pressing for control of pollution on several 
rivers, particularly the Missouri. Sioux 
City, Iowa, was enjoined last April from 
dumping raw sewage into the Big Muddy 
above Omaha, Nebr. 

A Federal sewage control program, in ef- 
fect since 1956, has stimulated construction, 
starts or authorization of more than 1,400 
sewage treatment plants. A modest author- 
ization of $50 million a year is allocated for 
Federal aid to community sewage treatment 
projects, Even this amount is not usually 
appropriated each year, partly because of 
the Eisenhower administration's hostility to 
Federal activity in this field. 

Eastern rivers already are largely sewage 
and industrial waste conduits, devoid of 
marine life and too dangerous for swimming, 
boating, and other water sport. The Great 
Lakes, especially Erie and Ontarlo, are be- 
coming more polluted each year as cities 
and rivers pour wastes into them. 

Fishing has been wiped out in the Mis- 
sissippi River for miles below St, Louis, be- 
cause of sewage, garbage and industrial 
wastes from the metropolitan area. The 
pattern is repeated on most of the major 
‘rivers. 

Usually any city located on a river treats 
polluted water it receives at a point below 
the water intake. The communities yet fur- 
ther downstream pay for this—with inter- 
est—in the form of still more elaborate, 
water treatment projects. 

The problem is beco; acute all over 
the world. Civilization effluence destroys 
the aquatic food cycle on which sea ani- 
mals depend—and seafood is still the staple 
diet of much of the world’s population. 

Radioactive fallout Is a potential menace 
to mankind. Wastes from atomic reactors 
already contribute in no small measure to 
water pollution. But it is entirely possible 
that our civilization will drown in a sea of 
poisonous slime long before it perishes from 
the effects of radiation. 


Report on the U.S.S.R.—III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Record the 
fifth and sixth articles of a series of 
eight articles which appeared recently 
in the Los Angeles Times written by 
Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, chief of the 
Los Angeles Times Washington bureau. 
Mr. Hartmann accompanied Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon on his recent tour of the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. 

The articles follow: 

Bic BROTHER Never SLEEPS 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, August 19.— Will it do any 
good for Premier Khrushchev to see the 
United States as it really is, in all its awe- 
some industrial and farm productivity and 
widely distributed prosperity and political 
power? Neither Vice President Nixon nor 
anybody who accompanied him in the Sovlet 
Union really knows. 

But it would do every American good to 
see what Nixon saw in the U.S.S.R. though 
it was only a carefully controlled peep show 
into the forbidden cities of Siberia. At the 
very least, every American who has a re- 
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sponsibility for foreign policymaking or in- 

forming the U.S. public should go to the 

Soviet Union not once but several times. 
STATE MANIPULATION 


Difficult as it is to convey the incredible 
Police authority and all-pervading manipu- 
lation of people by the Soviet state to any- 
one raised in a relatively free climate, it 1s 
worth trying. The key to the system is the 
same Pavlovian concept mentioned earlier in 
this series, a deliberate and systematic con- 
fusion of illusion and reality. 

Thus in the Soviet Union one must always 
operate on suppositions, deductions, and 
educated guesses. It is never possible to 
check it out, or establish anything abso- 
lutely as truth. Even events within one's 
own sensual observations, and even they are 
deliberately distored by chronic fatigue. 
When, like a rat in a maze, one gets weary 
of this unrewarding search, Big Brother 
takes over and shows the way. It is, even 
for a foreign visitor, almost a relief. 

Let me relate two versions of an incident 
which happened to me firsthand in Siberia, 
first the way I believe it happened; then the 
way I think the Soviet manipulators hoped I 
would conclude it happened. 

HOW IT HAPPENED AS I SAW IT 


Throughout the time the Nrxon party was 
in the U.S.S.R., because of high-level orders 
to all cognizant officials, American newsmen 
were permitted to photograph freely any- 
thing they saw without interference. 

In Sverdlovsk, where Soviet heavy indus- 
try was moved behind the Ural Mountains 
during World War H, the MVD is extremely 
sensitive, not about the rather antiquated 
machinery but because of a complete quaran- 
tine of the population from foreign con- 
tamination, not possible in Moscow. 

After emerging from the tiresome trek 
through the pipe foundry, waiting by the 
press bus for Nixon to get in his Zis limou- 
sine I spotted a knot of Soviet workers stand- 
ing a block from the crowded doorway where 
the Vice President was saying farewell to 
the plant officials. They were not trying to 
get any closer, so I walked over to try and 
talk with them and show some friendship. 

CARDS CHECKED 


As I got closer, I noticed that one man of 
obyious authority in civilian clothes was 
shaking down this group of workers, making 
each of them produce his red covered identi- 
fication card which every Sovict citizen must 
carry at all times. 

I was so curious about what was going on 
I forgot about the camera slung open around 
my neck until the plainclothesman swung 
around and saw me. The red cards instantly 
vanished and the group rapidly broke up. 

As the MVD sauntered past me with 
studied casualness, I remarked: “We may not 
use our cameras, but we have eyes.” 

At the next stop, I used the last shot In my 
camera and reached in my coat pocket for one 
of the three rolls of film I had put there 
before leaving the hotel that morning. My 
pocket was empty. 

“Somebody's swiped my film,” I muttered, 
then remembered I had left two more rolls 
in a Pan American flight bag on the bus. 
Rushing to the bus, I unzipped the bag only 
to find the two rolls (which had never left 
that bag since New York) were also missing 
though lenses worth several hundred dollars 
were undisturbed. This all happened within 
10 minutes after the MVD man checking un- 
reliable workers thought I had snapped him 
in action. This is an area in which the 
Soviets are especially sensitive, and they can 
move fast when one of their own secret 
agents is concerned. 

Knowing I was in danger of losing the re- 
mainder of my flim supply or having it all 
fogged, if not in worse trouble, I at once 
loudly and publicly protested to Nixon's 
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assistant and the AP and UPI reporters, say- 
ing the story that nobody steals in the 
USSR. is all ganda, though I had 
previously believed it. Then I sat down to 
lunch, 

PROTESTS USELESS 

Georg! Bolshakoy, former Tass bureau 
chief in Washington, came over and asked 
me what was the matter. I told him, I 
also told him that I knew very well nothing 
is stolen in Russia except on purpose, cer- 
tainly not simultaneously from pocket and 
flight bag. I said I thought I knew why it 
was gathered up but- truthfuliy denied that 
I took the MVD agent's picture. 

“Perhaps you left it in your room,” Georgi 
suggested helpfully. He had no immediate 
ideas about the two rolls that disappeared 
from the bus, however. 

On the long ride back to the city our press 
bus was under strict orders not to stop. But 
there's a common humanity that defies rules, 
and at the urgent request of some passengers 
we did halt momentarily by a thicket of 
trees in the Siberian forest, almost exactly 
on the watershed that divides Europe and 
Asia. 

FILM PASSED 


Screened by foliage and 1,000 feet from the 
nearest Russian “guide,” I swiftly passed the 
finished film from my camera to another 
American we shall call Jones. I didn't want 
to lose it, too, and sooner or later they'd dis- 
cover it was the one they wanted, not my 
unused cartons, 

Rushing to my room, I unlocked the door, 
and there on the bed were three rolls of film, 
apparently unopened, Perhaps I had for- 
gotten to tuck them in my coat pocket when 
I left hurriedly, Maybe some of my Ameri- 
can friends did help themselves to the two 
rolls on the bus. 

I saw my Tass friend and thanked him for 
his guick work, saying I was willing to for- 
get abaut the other two, as I might have 
been mistaken, 

Two days later we returned to Moscow. 
There, some time during the night, two 
somewhat battered boxes of film turned up 
in the Pan American fight bag under my 
hotel bed. 

My friend Jones was somewhat cold. He 
Informed me that while in Sverdlovsk some- 
one had stolen all the color film in his hotel 
room. but missed my exposed roll in his 
Pocket. 


HOW RUSSIANS HOPED I WOULD SEE IT 


There is Just as much freedom for visit- 
ing foreigners in the U.S.S.R. as anywhere 
else; amateur and news photography is per- 
mitted anywhere except in specific closed 
defense areas, for the Soviet people have 
nothing to hide. À 

In Sverdlovsk, as in some US. defense 
areas, guests are asked not to make photo- 
graphs, but nobody seizes visitors’ cameras 
as they do in America, They simply trust 
the guests not to take pictures inside the 
Pipe foundry (the dumb Russians being un- 
aware that it is at least 50 years behind the 
times and one couldn't care less about copy- 
ing it). 

While many. Soviet workers crowded 
around to see the American visitor, they 
were not ordered to do so. Some were 30 
little interested they simply stood apart 
talking among themselves and didn’t par- 
ticulnrliy care about getting pushed around 
in the crowd just to say they had seen Vice 
President Nixon. After all, they were free 
to do as they liked on thelr guaranteed 
lunch hour, with pay. 

SLANDEROUS LIE 


Eager to find some evidence that would 
Prove the slanderous lle written by Ameri- 
can journalists that the loyal Soviet work- 
ers introduced to Nixon were selected 
plants“ primed with party-line questions, 
one of the visitors quit watching Nixon to 
snoop around behind the scenes, 
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The American journalist (who Is not even 
a photographer, but has taken far too many 
pictures in the hope of discrediting Soviet 
progress) attempted to secretly photograph 
a plant security guard. 

Ignorantly assuming that the security 
guard could not understand him the Ameri- 
can cursed obscenély in 

He used up his film and had forgotten to 
bring any more, haying left it on his hotel 
bed while dressing. The Americans think 
they are very efficient, but they are not. 

Instead of blaming himself, he at once 
sought to impugn the honesty of hardwork- 
ing Soviet workers, who never steal anything 
because they have everything they need. 

COLLEAGUES BLAMED 

If anything was lost from the bag on the 
bus it was, after all, full of Americans (in- 
eluding many with 35-millimeter cameras 
who were running out of color film and 
begging_it from their colleagues). They 
could have borrowed it even while the bus 
was under guard and nobody else allowed 
aboard. When the bus returns to the Bol- 
shoi Ural Hotel, there will be the other 
three rolls, right where the journalist left 
them. 

Not content to spread his fantasies and 
lies in the reactionary Los Angeles Times, he 
tried to spread them to the U.S. wire services 
and ‘poison the good impression Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon had received of Soviet hospital- 
ity and desire for peace and friendship with 
the United States. 

WANTED TO BE HELPFUL 

As a former Washington colleague and 
despite the allegation of many Americans 
that all Tass correspondents are spies and 
informers, Mr. Bolshakov merely wanted to 
be helpful when be saw the journalist in 
distress. He seemed tired, and Mr. Bolsha- 
kov diplomatically suggested that perhaps 
he planned to put the film in his pocket 
but never actually did so. At any rate, he 
said he would do what he could to help 
locate the missing film, 

By now suffering hallucinations of per- 
secution brought on by a guilt complex, the 
American journalist attempted to pass his 
film to another of his countrymen. This 
ruse did not accomplish anything since the 
Soviet authorities were not interested in 
the slightest in his fumbling amateur pho- 
tographic efforts, The bus had been ordered 
to hurry back to the hotel so as to permit 
the correspondents time to file freely and 
without delay, as the Soviet authorities 
promised, and at the request of the Amer- 
icans themselves, who were in a hurry to 
return. 

Rushing to his room, he unlocked the door, 
and there, on the bed, were three rolls of 
film, quite untouched. They were Just as he 
left them when he left hurriedly, and, as for 
the other two, either they were taken by 
other Americans or never existed. 


JOURNALIST'S SNEERS 


The American journalist apologized to his 
Soviet colleague but was unable to restrain 
himself from sneering about the two films 
stolen by his countrymen. 

Upon returning to Moscow, where the 
American group had ample stocks of all 
kinds of U.S. film, the person who ` bor- 
rowed the two rolls on the bus returned them 
secretly to avoid embarrassment. 

Clearly, this was nothing more than a co- 
incidence, certainly not proof that thievery 
exists in the U.S.S.R., since none of the other 
Americans lost any film. ; 

I may never know for certain which of the 
above versions is true. For one thing, the 
film has not been processed to see if anything 
is on it or if it has been fogged by X-rays, a 
favorite Soviet device. Even if it isn't, what 
does it proye? That one’s imagination runs 
wild in the US.S.R.? Or that big brother 
is always watching you? 
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Astan-Westeren CLASH AGE-OLD 
(By Robert Hartmann) 2 
Wastmrorom, August 20.—Ivan Ivanovitch 
is supposed to be the Russian counterpart 


of John Smith, just the plain ordinary guy 
who typifies his country regardless of passing 


But there is a vast gulf between Ivan and 
his American and European brothers which 
romanticists—some in high places—seem to 
ignore when they say what we must do is 
reach the real Russian people in spite of 
their wicked government. 

Ivan Ivanovitch, though he may be Tovar- 
ish (Comrade) Ivan today, is no less a prod- 
uct of Russia and Asia than John Smith, 
Perhaps unknowingly, is the heir of Athe- 
nian philosophers, Semitic prophets, Viking 
pirates, Roman legionaries, Davy Crockett, 
and the Barons of Runnymede. Unfortu- 
nately, Asia (except for its peninsulas) is 
not as well known as Latin America to most 
American students. 

The big conflict in the world today goes 
far deeper than communism versus capital- 
ism or freedom verses regimentation. It is 
not a new conflict at all but a very old one 
magnified to global dimensions, 


AGE-OLD BATTLE 


It is the age-old battle of the land people 
against the sea people. 

The land people have to scratch harder for 
existence than those who can, at least part 
of the year, farm the sea. They become 
tougher, hungrier, more indifferent to human 
life. To survive, to plunder and to protect 
what they have, the land people tend to 
think and act collectively, to follow a strong 
leader like a herd of sheep. 

Historically, the human masses of Central 
Asia are known as hordes, but until one Is 
swept up in the crush of a few hundred gar- 
lic-soaked Russian laborers—all headed for 
a single doorway—he doesn't really get the 
picture of what Genghis Khan's golden horde 
must have been. 

It is no accident that the present borders 
of the Communist world from the China Sea 
to the gates of Vienna” are substantially 
those of the Mongol hordes’ greatest expan- 
sion from their central Asian homelands. 
That was the best the land people have done 
in history, but Khrushchev is out to do 
better with mechanized, industrialized, nu- 
clear-armed horde of his own. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


The sea people, on the other hand, hare 
developed along continental coasts and off- 
shore islands and from the beginning their 
ways have called for individual and small 
group effort. Seafaring in tiny vessels and 
hunting with crude weapons cannot be done 
by a horde. The sea people have also lived 
by commerce and/or sea raiding, both of 
which contribute to cross-breeding of ideas, 
tools, cultures, and techniques. NATO is 
the current name for the community of the 
sea people Just as communism designates the 
new horde. 

Since the sea civilizes and invigorates hu- 
man communities, the technically superior 
sea-people (except while fighting among 
themselves] have not been seriously threat- 
ened by the land-people since the Middle 
Ages produced spectacular advances in weap- 
onry. The horde, however, has an effective 
defensive capability which has resisted and 
exhausted successive attacks on the land- 
people of Russia and China, though at fear- 
ful cost. As late as World War II and Korea 
the tactics of Communist armies were es- 
sentially those of the horde, augmented by 
tanks and artillery. 

LATEST ATTEMPT 

Communism as it works today in the 
U.S.S.R, shares little except its name with 
the economic analysis of history written by 
a German-Jewish atheist living in London 
100 years ago. It is nothing more than che 
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latest and most systematic of many at- 
tempts by a ruthless and intelligent elite to 
hold the lid down on the surging masses 
of Asia, to organize and control the horde 
and direct its irresistible force toward global 
conquest. 

Soviet communism differs from the rules 
of the Tartar Khans and the Russian Czars 
only in thoroughness; instead of depending 
primarily on terror and fear it seeks to pene- 
„trate and change the very minds of members 
of the horde so they will become manage- 
able without losing their mass power. 

Soviet communism disdains the dilettante 
efforts of Peter the Great and his successors, 
who wanted to be Europeans in architecture, 
court manners, and power politics. It aims 
to organize Asia with the industrial and mili- 
tary know-how of America, From this syn- 
thesis will come a unique new order, the 
Soviet society, to dominate the world. 

This is what Khrushchev means, and what 
the Russian workers in Siberia mean when 
they cry, “Mir y mira” (peace to the world), 
and boast of Soviet cultural achievements. 
Their peace is like the peace of Islam—non- 
resistance to the will of the ali- powerful (not 
Allah, but the Kremlin). Theirs is not the 
culture of the Acropolis, the Louvre , or Holly- 
wood Bowl, but something akin to Herr Goeb- 
bel’s “Kultur,” in which the basic ingredient 
is not genius but conformity. 

GRAVE ERROR 

It would be a grave error to underesti- 
mate this latest surge of the silent, long-iso- 
Jated land people, for Communist planners 
know the history of Asia far better than we 
and have studied the weaknesses of the sea 
people which they believe will lead to our 
und 


joing. ` 
The individuality and free will instilled in 


the small boats, family cottages, and forest 
hideaways of the sea people from prehistoric 
times are to their mass-conditioned minds, 
evidence of undisciplined weakness. What 
‘we call liberty they regard as anarchy, and 
because of their isolation from the realities 
of the Western World, they see this as fatal 
disunity both within and among the free 
nations. 

Khrushchev and his top associates cannot 
ignore the evidence of the recent past that 
free peoples and free alliances are capable 
of determined and united action in time of 
war. But they believe we are incapable of 
acting beyond individual self-interest in the 
absence of immediate and obvious peril. This 
is the key to the current peaceful coexistence 
campaign which will, like the cynical Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov nonaggression pact which 
Khrushchev recently defended, give the So- 
viet Union more time to become both in- 
vulnerable and invincible. 

TWO-STAGE PROGRAM 

The Communist method of managing the 
horde is a two-stage p The first 
step is “crowd control.“ which has been per- 
Tected to an amazing degree in the U.S. S. R. 
The second is “thought control,” and the ap- 
parent relaxation since Stalin's death indi- 
cates that this much subtler and more sin- 
ister method of disciplining the mind rather 
than the body 18 being gradually substituted 
for sheer terror and police power. At the 
present stage both methods are used, but in 
such insulated and uncontaminated areas as 
Siberia, thought control is much more relied 
upon than in European Russia and the mi- 
nority areas to the south. 

Crowd control involves the effective man- 
agement of the unmanageable horde by com- 
partmenting it and by reinforcing official 
surveillance by indoctrinating everyone to 
watch everyone else. Thus Soviet planners 
ure pushing their mass housing program 
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with high prority everywhere; not only to 
satisfy the people with more modern and 
sanitary accommodations, but also to collect 
them in easily controlled increments. Col- 
lective farms, collective apartment houses 
with common bathrooms, kitchens, and res- 
taurants, collective recreational facilities, col- 
lective educational and scientific institu- 
tions discourage individual thought and at- 
tempts to differ from acceptable group be- 
havior, 

When this reporter was in Russia 4 years 
ago he never saw as many as a dozen people 
idly assembled in public. They were always 
working, going somewhere, sitting in pairs in 
well-lighted parks, or attending scheduled 
events such as athletic meets or theater per- 
formances. The main idea seemed to keep 
moving. 

MORE FREEDOM 

This time there was more seemingly spon- 
taneous and informal gathering, partly be- 
cause of the balmy summer weather, but also 
because the Russian does feel more 
freedom and is less fearful of chance con- 
versations or overhead complaints, 

But with large assemblies the science of 
crowd control is still very much in evidence, 
For each of Vice President Nixon's appear- 
ances, the numbers of cheering Russians 
were carefully regulated in advance—as they 
are for all visiting dignitaries and for Khru- 
shchey’s own public appearances. This is 
done in part to achieve the precise degree of 
welcome desired, and also because of the 
ever-present fear that too large a crowd will 
become unmanageable. (In Warsaw, the 
same technique was attempted, but didn't 
work.) This, rather than a sly effort to 
sabotage, probably accounts for the Soviet 
authorities Limiting attendance at the Amer- 
ican exhibition to 50,000 per day. Even at 
this rate, there is danger of the displays 


being slowly carried away by the human 


anthill hungering for knowledge and novelty. 
READ DISPATCHES 


The nearly 100 Western newsmen accom- 


panying the Nixons provided the Soviet au- 
thorities with a day-by-day consensus of the 
success or failure of their efforts to create 
the desired crowd reaction. If they did not 
censor our dispatches, they certainly read 
them carefully and reacted swiftly. 

On July 27 in Leningrad, our 5th day in 
the U.S. S R., most Amercian correspondents 
reached that breaking point of exasperation 
which comes to all first-time visitors. Their 
cables home were full of angry accounts of 
frustration and Soviet inefficiency. In 24 
hours, from the time the party landed at 
Novosibirsk, everything suddenly took a turn 
for the better. Press buses were waiting, 
hotel assignments were prearranged, tele- 
graphic facilities were on all-night standby 
a block away, food was good, refreshments 
were lavishly provided, there was even a 
pressing and shoe-shining service While you 
wait’ at a tiny Siberian hotel where such a 
crew of Americans had never been seen 
before. 

Similarly, when news stories sent to the 
United States the following day complained 
that Soviet journalists and “loyal workers” 
were crowding so close around NIXON, fs- 
sisted by his MVD security guards, that 
American newsmen couldn't get within ear- 
shot, we were astonished the next day to find 
manhandling MVD agents smilingly stepping 
back to let us walk alongside the Vice Presi- 
dent while they held the Russians back. 

There was even a “spontaneous public 
demonstration” in the central square of 
Novosibirsk in which the press bus was 
mobbed by several thousand Russians to 
show how welcome was the free American 
press, 
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Can We Set “Safe” Tolerances for 
Cancer-Inducing Agents?—Comments 
by Dr. Harold F. Blum of National 
Cancer Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the Senate, on a routine call of 
the calendar, and without a record vote, 
passed a far-reaching bill on the use of 
coal-tar colors and other coloring sub- 
stances in and on food. It is S. 2197, 
the proposed Color Additives Amend- 
ments of 1959, to authorize the estab- 
lishment by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of safe tolerances for coal-tar 
or other coloring substances which are 
not harmless under the terms of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

Demands for such legislation have 
been increasing among food man- 
ufacturers as a result of a combination 
of court decisions on the one hand and 
of new testing techniques which now 
disclose that a number of coal-tar colors 
used for years under the impression 
they were harmless no longer can meet 
that requirement. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has urged enactment of 
legislation such as contained in S. 2197, 
and experts from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and repre- 
sentatives of the food and chemical in- 
dustries sat down to draft mutually ac- 
ceptable amendments to the bill as orig- 
inally introduced. I am informed no 
hearings were held on this legislation, 
however. Now that it has passed the 
Senate, I understand efforts are being 
made in behalf of the food and chemical 
industries to have it scheduled for early 
action by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

CONGRESS NEEDS TO BE INFORMED ON TECHNICAL 
MATTERS INVOLVED 


Under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is important that all of us who 
are interested in the issues this legisla- 
tion presents should inform ourselves on 
the details of this legislation, I am re- 
minded that only last March we had a 
prolonged debate and rollcall vote on 
special legislation on the use of an other- 
than-“harmless” coal-tar color, Citrus 
Red No. 2, on the skin of oranges. Many 
of us had strong misgivings about the 
authorized use on a food product of a 
coloring substance which is not harm- 
less, even though we were assured it is 
safe in the manner and in the volume 
used on oranges. 

Mr. Speaker, although I took an active 
role in the legislative drive which led to 
the Food Additives Act in the last Con- 
gress, and although I spoke on and voted 
against the Citrus Red No. 2 bill we 
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Passed in March, I am the first to ac- 
knowledge that I am not a scientist, not 
a chemist, not a physiologist—and that 
on these complex technical issues we 
who are not scientists must weigh and 
balance the conflicting views and state- 
Ments of people who do have technical 
Competence. 

I am always trying to find reliable 
Scientific information in this field of 
food chemistry but the difficulty is to be 
able to understand it when it is avail- 
able. In this connection, a good friend 
of mine from St. Louis recently sug- 
gested that I look into the studies of a 
Physiologist of the National Cancer In- 
Stitute who had, she said, published an 
Outstanding paper on the cumulative ef- 
fects of certain carcinogens. 

For the information of the Members, 
Mr. Speaker, I now include as part of 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GREsSIonaL Record the letter which I 
wrote to Dr. Harold F. Blum of the U.S. 
Public Health Service's National Cancer 
Institute and his reply, both of which 
Are self-explanatory and, in the case of 
DE: Blum's letter, well worth reading, I 

eve: 

CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1959. 
Dr. Haroun F. BLUM, 
National Cancer Institute, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 
Dr. Brum: A friend of mine in St. 
Louis, who is a very active member of the 
St. Louis Consumer Federation, has written 
moe that she thinks your article in the June 
ue of American Scientist is the best answer 
to the question of whether tolerances should 
vet for coal tar colors in foodstuffs. She 
Warned me however, that the article is very 
cal. 

Could I have a brief statement in as non- 
technical language as possible.on the dangers 
Of allowing continued use in or on food— 
a Se in very low amounts—of coal tar colors 

Ound not in fact to be “harmless.” I am 
interested in this from the standpoint of 
Overall color legislation and such special bills 
as the one to permit continued use of Yel- 
low 3 and 4 in butter, ete, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leoxor K. (Mrs, JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member o/ Congress, Third District of 
Missouri, ¥ 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PusLrc HEALTH SERVICE, 
H Bethesda, Md. August 25, 1959. 
A Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
may of Representatives, 

ashington, D.C. 

Dran Ning. SULLIVAN: This is in answer to 
Jour letter of August 17, in which you refer 
Scien, article in the June issue of American 
of entist, and its bearing on the question 
z tolerance for coal tar colors in foodstuffs 

th regard to cancer. 
oat article (Quantitative acpects of can- 
8 Nduction and growth: as Hiustrated in 
ate enesis by ultraviolet light) is based 
PAS oe perimental studies of cancer caused in 
15 by repeated doses of ultraviolet light. 

Permits certain conclusions to be drawn 


Since comparable 
made using coal tar 

ferlvatives or other substances as cancer 
anne agents, I cannot say with complete 
Buren, that the same conclusions apply. 
what evidence exists, suggests that con- 
dosage with such agents produce 

ar results, and I think that until fur- 
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ther evidence is forthcoming we are justi- 
fied in assuming the cases to be parallel. 

If this point of view is adopted, cancer 
induction is to be regarded as a cumulative 
process which begins with the first dose of 
the cancer-inducing agent. Whether the 
cancer will reach detectable size within the 
lifetime of the animal in which it is in- 
duced, must depend upon how fast the can- 
cer grows. Thus, a cancer induced by a 
single or a few doses of the agent may grow 
so slowly that it will never be detected, and 
of course will not seriously affect the animal. 
If the dosage is continued, however, cancer 
growth will speed up, and the cancer will 
reach detectable size before the animal dies. 
In the case of cancer induced by the more 
effective chemical agents, a single dose, if 
large enough, will result in a detectable 
cancer; but we do not have adequate knowl- 
edge of the effect of repeated small doses. 

It is probable that there is a threshold 
dose” for every cancer inducing agent, that 
is, a minimum dose below which no cancer 
is produced; but you can see that it would 
be very difficult to determine such a thresh- 
old if it exists. All one could hope to say 
would be that a given small dose did not 
produce cancers in a given kind of animal— 
say the mouse—within the lifetime of that 
animal. But one would be without any 
basis for assuming that this minimum dose 
applied to any other kind of animal—say 
man. Thus I cannot see how we have any 
sound basis for assigning tolerance doses 
or tolerance levels for cancer-inducing 
agents. I think this must be the case, 
whether or not the agent in question pro- 
duces results exactly comparable to those 
produced by ultraviolet light. 

Viewed in this way it would seem that the 
only practical answer would be to keep any 
substances known to induce, or suspected 
of inducing cancer at as low levels as feasible. 
The assigning of tolerance limits—which 
must necessarily be arbitrary—can only give 
a false sense of security. 

I must point out again that these con- 
clusions are, for the most part, based on 
studies of an agent other than those to 
which you refer specifically in your letter, 
and hence may not be completely justified. 
But until experimental studies have shown 
that similar relationships do not hold for 
chemical substances of the kind in which 
you are Interested, I think one is justified in 
assuming that they do. 

I hope that this brief statement will have 
made my point of view clear. The details 
of the argument, summed up only briefiy 
in the article you mention, are too technical 
to present in short space. What I have said 
here, follows, I think, the experimental data, 
without bringing in theoretical points that 
might be more open to question. 

I hope that this brief discussion will have 
answered your questions satisfactorily, but. 
if there are points which I can help to clarify 
further, I shall be pleased to in so far as I 
am able. 

Sincerely yours, 
s HAROLD F. BLUM, 
Physiologist, Nattonal Cancer Institute. 


Report on the U.S.S.R.—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
N 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
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mitting for inclusion in the Recorp the 
concluding two articles of a series of 
eight articles which appeared recently 
in the Lose Angeles Times written by 
Mr. Robert T. chief of the 
Los Angeles Times Washington Bureau. 
Mr. Hartmann accompanied Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon on his recent tour of the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland, 

The articles follow: 

KHRUSHCHEVY Has Limtren Horizow 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, August 22.—Nikita Khrush- 
chev, Chairman of the Presidium of the 
U.S.S.R. and first secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party, has good reason to feel he is 
riding the wave of the future. 

He got his invitation to the United States, 
for which he has been an since his 
London visit with Marshal Bulganin (what- 
ever became of him?) in 1955, and he is 
going to get his second summit meeting 
after outlivying the late John Foster Dulles, 
who thought the first one a bad mistake. 

At 64, his tanned, robust appearance 
belies rumors of 111 health. I watched him 
drink toasts in vodka, whisky, and Cali- 
fornia champagne, but he showed no signs 
of the babbling alcoholic part he once 
played. Vice President Nixon found him 
sufficiently blunt and outspoken while cold 
sober, and less impetuous than many ob- 
servers suppose, 

HAS SEEN BOOM 

Kbrushchev has seen his country boom, as 
all backward societies boom at the point in 
their industrialization when making ma- 
chines to make machines begins to give 
way to making machines to make useful 
products, He takes the credit for it, being 
a superb politician, and in return appears to 
have won a measure of real popularity with 
the Russian people which Stalin never 
sought or got. 

Now he is going to see the United States— 
including Los Angeles—since he discussed 
his itinerary with a prominent southern 
Callfornian—and he is going to be Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's host in the Kremlin, 
What will this momentous exchange accom- 
pish, and why was it agreed to so suddenly? 


TO KEEP RUSS TALKING 


In part, it is simply an effort to keep the 
Soviet Union talking instead of taking one- 
sided action over West Berlin. The Genera 
foreign ministers’ talks dribbled off to an in- 
conclusive end, as everyone expected— 
especially Mr. K., who never intended to let 
Gromyko settle anything except the time of 
tomorrow's meeting. Mereover, the invita- 
tion is an attempt to impress Khrushcher— 
the real decision maker in all important 
matters affecting the Communist hemi- 
sphere—with the realities of American 
power as well as its peaceful intent. 

President Eisenhower and his advisers eyl- 
dently feel that the Mikoyan and Kozlov 
visits—especially the latter—did break down 
some Soviet misconceptions about the only 
nation in the world they regard as really a 
rival. 

But in the consensus of many Americans 
who have watched Khrushchev closely in 
his swift consolidation of Stalin's power 
there is only a very, very long chance of 
making a very, very small dent in his dia- 
metrically different mind. 


TRUE BELIEVER 


Khrushchev ls not using communism as a 
means to power, as did Lenin, or for the 
cynical perpetuation of personal despotism, 
as Stalin did. He is a true believer in the 
system which brought him success but he is 
not a Marxist intellectual devoted to sterile 
dogma that cannot be altered. He has nl- 
ready made sweeping reforms in decentral- 
ization of bureaucracy and in agricultursl 
Planning. He has a practical peasant's 
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shrewdness and limited horizon. He is 

quick-witted and extroverted, but utterly 

without a sense of sportsmanship or com- 
on. 


Most Western visitors have been struck by 


Khrushchey’s unbelievably inaccurate pic- 
ture of the United States, though he is 
thoroughly aware of its industrial and mili- 
tary potential in a statistical way. He has, 
after all, one of history's most extensive in- 
telligence networks; he is not above learning 
or asking advice from such close subordi- 
nates as Kozloy and Mikoyan, though prob- 
ably his inner circle is quite limited. 
UNAFFECTED BY TALK 


Khrushchev is totally unaffected by 
“sweetness and light — the kind of interna- 
tional small talk which has been President 
Eisenhower's long suit since World War II. 
‘There is not much evidence after Nrxon’s 11 
hours of hot-and-heavy debate in public 
and private that he is any more affected by 
argument. 

What he wants is a trade, in which he gets 
the best of it if he can. Nobody is likely to 
get anything from Khrushchey—which is to 
say from the Soviet Government—unless 
they give him something he wants. Pure 
self-interest, not in the vain personal sense 
that drove Nero and Hitler mad but the in- 
terest of his own and the world Communist 
goal (which must be identical in the fully 
conditioned Soviet man), is all that counts 
with Mr. K. 

Quid pro quo, the direct trade by which 
all transactions between hostile camps must 
be made, is the only way to do business with 
Khrushchev. 


BASES BIG ISSUE 


What does he want the United States to 
give? The most frequently heard topic on 
the Nixon journey was American bases in 
foreign countries. “Why do you keep such 
bases if not to attack us?” the Vice President 
and every American with him was asked by 
everyone from Khrushchey down. The 
Premier, in fact, put it this simply: Anyone 
who favors bases wants war, anyone who is 
against bases (American bases, that is) is 
on the side of peace. 

While the Captive Nations Week resolution 
also upset the Soviets, who seized upon it 
as a convenient needle for Nrxon, Khru- 
shchev is well aware that the United States 
is not going to liberate the Eastern European 
satellites by force. Hungary proved this fact 
and pretty well fixed the line between the 
two worlds, though the Communists are 
still pushing for something like the Rapacki 
plan (advanced by Poland's foreign minister) 
to pull back military forces on both sides of 
the borderline—which gets right back to the 
“U.S. bases must go“ business. 


AT BIG DISADVANTAGE 


Nixon was at a severe disadvantage in his 
encounters with Khrushchev because it had 
been publicly announced in advance that he 
had no authority to negotiate and the Presi- 
dent had privately opened negotiations on 
an exchange of top-level visits before Nixon 
arrived. The Vice President did give Khru- 
shchey a preview of the kind of arguments 
to expect in America and took home a fair 
sample of the line the Soviet leader is likely 
to be peddling over here. 

Tt can be reasonably assumed that neither 
man his mind much on any major 
East-West difference; both, however, prob- 
ably modified their impressions of each 
other, An extra bonus was Nrxon’s op- 
portunity to get some of his views across to 
the Soviet people via Khrushehev's own net- 
work and newspapers, but this was essen- 
tially a long-range and longshot endeavor. 

FIRSTHAND LOOK 

Khrushehev's firsthand look at the United 
States, in the Judgment of those who helped 
counsel such a step, will be most effective 
if it convincingly demonstrates America’s 
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will to stand firm for its principles and 
power positions, Khrushchev frankly 
doubts that such will exists and unfortu- 
nately there is much corroborating evidence 
in each day’s Western newspapers. He is 
quite respectfully aware of U.S. power—of 
the NATO sword—but he doesn't think the 
flabby arm will ever be strong enough to 
wield it. 

Nrxon countered that view with straight 
talk which Khrushchey repeatedly objected 
to as threats“. But the Vice President de- 
Hberately made it clear the United States 
will not be pushed around and said both 
publicly and privately that no nation should 
ever be put in a position where it has no 
choice but to fight. He didn't use the word 
Berlin,“ but it was understood. 

On the other hand, the Vice President 
tried to assure Khrushchey that the United 
States has no designs on the U.S.S.R, itself; 
no plan to liberate adjacent Communist- 
dominated areas by force. He tried to ap- 
peal over his head for more consumer goods 
for the Soviet people and a sort of Russia- 
for-the-Russians development under com- 
munism if that's how they want it. Such an 
appeal runs directly counter to the dy- 
namic nature of doctrinaire communism, 
but there is a bare chance that Mr, Khru- 
shchey might settle for a century of in- 
ternal development if actually convinced 
the alternative Is nuclear devastation with- 
out a moment's moral hesitation and re- 
gardless of reprisal. 


COEXISTENCE ISN'T ANSWER 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON, August 22.—Despite the ap- 
parent thawing of the cold war beginning in 
1955 and climaxed by Vice President Nrxon’s 
ice-breaking mission to Moscow and the 
forthcoming Eisenhower-Khrushchey visits, 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
still the polar centers of two completely 
different worlds, 

In seven preceding articles this reporter 
has not attempted to detail the superficial 
contrasts between Communist life and what 
we call western civilization. Instead he has 
tried to show the deep and fundamental 
gulf between the mentality of the human 
horde—the land people of Central Asia—and 
the individualistic sea people who up to this 
time has dominated the world, 

This prehistoric difference, amounting al- 
most to a division of species, is obscured by 
such surface affinities as similarity of cloth- 
ing and skin color, by words which in trans- 
lation appear to express the same concepts 
and by the deliberate efforts of the Russian 
Communists to pattern their productive 
plant and material achievement after those 
of America. 


HASN’T PROVED SUCCESS 


The Soviet system of managing the mass 
manpower of Asia has not yet proved a total 
success; in four decades, however, it has 
achieved such impressive and visible results 
as to intrigue kindred land people seeking 
a shorteut to economic equality with the 
sea ple, some of whom have been their 
mas This is why Moscow impresses the 
unending stream of delegates and students 
from Asia and Africa far more than it does 
a sophisticated European or American tour- 
ist. It makes Lenin's prophecy that “the 
road to Paris runs through Peiping” take on 
new and fearful meaning. 

When this all-pervading difference of 
thought, tradition, aim, and action is under- 
stood—even half-appreciated—many ques- 
tions as to why the Sovict Union behaves 
as it does answer themselves. It explains 
the almost insurmountable barrier to even 
the most elementary communication which 
exists between the inhabitants of the two 
Worlds from the humblest level all the way 
to the summit. The summit itself em- 
braces quite opposite Ideas of political power 
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vested in a constitutional president or prime 
minister and a Soviet boss. 

Yet, we do live on one and the same planet 
and must therefore answer the ultimate 
question: Is it large enough for both of us? 

It would be a meat and comforting con- 
clusion to be able to answer this question 
with certainty. The Communists, who have 
an absolute answer for everything, have al- 
ready composed theirs. Our planet—and 
perhaps other planets eventually—will one 
day be organized Into a single Soviet society. 
In the meantime, until the inevitability of 
Socialist truth is everywhere , & 
period of peaceful coexistence may be 
required. 

In short and simple English this means 
it's us or you and it's going to be us.” The 
only possible response to it is the same 
resolution, 

ONE OR OTHER 

Either the free way of life will encompass 
the earth or there will be no life left on 
earth to worry about. When jets fly non- 
stop from New York to Moscow as we did 
in less than 9 hours this is just as true 
as Lincoln’s declaration about a “house di- 
vided" was on the eve of the American Civil 
War. 

In this reporter’s opinion, there is only 
one line to take toward the Soviet Union, 
as the guiding center of an historic upsurge 
of hordes of land people which has com- 
munism as its current name. We must 
either lick them or join them. Coexistence 
is at best an interim truce and never a solu- 
tion. Khrushchey & Co. know this, but do 
we? 

We must lick them, without war if pos- 
sible, exactly as they are determined to lick 
us without war if possible, but lick us in 
any case. 

MUST UNDERSTAND PROBLEM 


How do we go about this? First of all, 
we need to understand what we are up 
against. Let me be the first to confess that 
when it was announced Vice President 
Nixon was going to Novosibirsk and Sverd- 
lovsk I—and I am sure many of my colleagues 
who write important foreign policy news 
daily from Washington—had to look on a 
map to locate these places. Yet both are 
cities of more than 750,000 people, laboring 
mightily to build a new society on the ruins 
of ours, 

There has been much talk recently about 
foreign languages—Russian is intro- 
duced in a few more U.S. high schools and 
colleges. But the U.S.S.R. is turning out 
thousands of students annually trained to 
speak English—and Urdu and Indonesian 
and Spanish and Arabic and Zwahili and 
Japanese. 

NOT PREPARED 

Americans are not only colossally ignorant 
of Russia. They are not properly prepared 
to uphold their own way of life and to preach 
it to others. Every Communist gets this 
militant indoctrination from childhood. The 
newsmen in Nrxon’s party found themselves 
unofficial defenders of the faith of free men 
in almost every conversation with Soviet 
citizens. But the right words at first were 
hard to find, since these concepts are taken 
so much for granted by all of us and, funds- 
mentally, throughout most of the world we 
know. 

We must make a massive effort to leaven 
Soviet soclety with at least a touch of the 
spirit of free inquiry in the hope that some- 
day it will leaven the whole lump. It may 
not, but we must believe in the triumph 
human intelligence as thoroughly as the 
Communist mass managers belleve in the 
triumph of Paylovian psychology. 

PREPARE INTELLECTUALLY 


There isn’t any other choice but to pre- 
pare ourselves intellectually as well as mil- 
itarily for years and decades and perhaps 
even centuries of tough confict and compe- 
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tition with these vigorous people who are 
to ved to bury us, Our aim must not be 
u ury them but to raise them from their 
ving graves. 
s Americans who travel to Russia or any- 
<k ere else where the battle may be Joined 
3 know what they are talking about, 
ust know what to say, must never yield a 
Hot of ground to the superbly prepared 
85 unist or Communist- influenced ad- 
ersary. We have been sending too many 
inet with U.S. passports to see the Krem- 


0 the U.S.S.R., it's plain that the war on 
ae & minds has as high a priority as inter- 
> Ntinental missiles; indeed, the missiles’ 
ay Purpose may be their effect on our 
ds rather than upon our cities. The 

id unists never send a soldier into the 
en war without thorough training and full 
mu bment, while we are still mustering 
en to return their fire with mus- 
1 roe Nixon demonstrated effectively, it is 
Guest EN merely to answer the kind of 
el ae ona which are fired as bullets—not to 
Cans information but to destroy. Ameri- 
Sask return fire without falling back, 
tating oes with even more devas- 
Comm Questions about the new order of 
unist conformity. There are chan- 

of “scuttlebutt’ and word-of-mouth 

by 3 throughout the Soviet empire 
layed ch some of these questions will be re- 


10 2 of this is more easily said than done, 
done Sure. But having seen a little of it 
by our Vice President, Dr. Milton 

the oth er, Admiral Rickover, and most of 
for a ¢ er Americans who invaded Siberia 
m ew days, I know it can be done and 
—— be done. 
much chey dosn't think we care that 
- He could be right. 


Congress Sideswipes the Treasury 
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er, un ORTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
i der leave to extend my remarks 
© ConcressionarL ReEcoRD, I wish to 

the attention of my colleagues an 

of A. Which appeared in Business Week 
ugust 22, 1959, entitled Congress 
“swipes the Treasury.” 
oa tat as clear a statement of the 
which t aspects of the fiscal fiasco into 
= he leaders of the e6th Congress 
questi bermitted the relatively simple 
nds 70 of interest ceilings for Federal 
of this fall as I have read. The leaders 
Should Democratic controlled Congress 
tion bea heed and take corrective ac- 
nent 1 more damage is done to the 
ment. tegrity of the Federal Govern- 


5 article follows: 
The NGRESS SIDESWIPES THE TREASURY 


House 
has Ways and Means Committee 
turned down, for this session at least, 

tion's request to lift the in- 
iling on sales of new Treasury 
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This move came after the committee had 
passed a compromise bill that would have 
given the Treasury what it wanted. The 
trouble was that Congress would not accept 
the compromise. A large group of congress- 
men—in both the Senate and the House— 
are critical of the Federal Reserve Board and 
its Chairman, Willam McC, Martin. They 
balked at passing a bill that did not contain 
some sort of stricture on the Fed; unable to 
get their way, they worked to have the bill 
shelved. 

This hurts the Treasury more than it does 
the Fed. For with the Fed pursuing a tight 
credit policy, outstanding Government is- 
sues are selling to yield well above the 434- 
percent ceiling on interest on bonds. If it 
must confine itself to selling short-term se- 
curities, the Treasury will not only force up 
interest rates but create a potentially infla- 
tionary situation. 

Congress refusal to act emphasizes the 
Treasury's subordination to the Fed—rather 
than giving it greater flexibility and in- 
dependence, As long as their hands are 
tled by the ceiling, the debt managers lack 
the freedom by the money 
managers. 

Thus, the Treasury has become the un- 
witting and unhappy victim of Congress 
pique with the Fed. This is the worst kind 
of politics, because the end result is tighter 
money and higher interest rates than ever. 
The Fed can feel Justified in going to an even 
more restrictive policy on the grounds that 
demand for short-term funds will now be 
stronger than ever; and the Treasury has no 
other choice than to float short-term issues. 
At the same time, investors in U.S. savings 
bonds are likely to cash them in if short- 
term rates rise above long-term rates. 

There is no doubt that Martin's stubborn 
attitude has a great deal to do with creat- 
ing the impasse. But he feels, understand- 
ably, that the independence of the Fed is 
threatened. And he has made one telling 
point. He has challenged his critics in Con- 
gress to make clear the kind of directives 
that they want the Fed to abide by and 
proposed that these should be offered as an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, thus 
giving Congress as a whole a chance to vote 
directly on the issue. This would not in- 
volve the Treasury but would be a separate 
fight. 

Martin's critics, however, have not taken 

challenge. Instead, they have vented 
their displeasure by turning down the 
‘Treasury. 

Congress should reconsider the whole 
problem. Most Congressmen favor giving 
the Treasury greater flexibility, and should 
do so. If the attitude of the Fed, which is 
an agent of Congress, is not all it should be, 
then Congress can address itself to this 
problem separately. But for Congress to 
penalize the Treasury because it is dis- 
pleased with the Fed is neither politically 
wise nor economically sound. 

Now more than ever, the Nation needs a 
searching review and reappraisal of our fiscal 
and monetary system. In the meantime, 
Congress should consider a minimum pro- 
gram, one that would help the Treasury 
rather than hurt it, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
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ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


See 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer, 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
giye information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Nationwide Demand To Limit Postal 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 4, 1959 


8 RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
aker, a few weeks ago I introduced 
. 8433, a bill to place an annual limi- 
bald on publishers’ second-class mail 
dies. The bill has since been in- 
és uced by the gentleman from Wis- 
nsin [Mr. Reuss] as H.R. 8603 and is 
cosponsored in the Senate by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK! 
(Mr the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
The OMRE] as S. 2536. 
Quire” Purpose of this measure is to re- 
that the annual postage paid by 
the d-class publications be equal to 
of Post Office Department’s annual cost 


processing, transporting, 
and delivering 


of the publication to its 
Riding oe subject to a 5-year 
A 9 8 J formula. 
million su per pub- 
lication would be permitted ating she 
sidy year of operation, a $3 million sub- 
e second year, a $1 million sub- 
the ae third year, a $500,000 subsidy 
Year Ourth year, and during the fifth 
000 and thereafter a maximum $100,- 
pey year subsidy per publication. 
I explained in my introductory re- 
19a KS— CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 28, 
hews Pages 13275-13279—profitmaking 
SPapers and magazines are now in- 
than g an annual postal deficit of more 
$200 million. The administration 
eres ‘ to reduce the size of the tre- 
ter postal deficit, estimated at 
Š $500 million for fiscal 1960, by 
r first-class mall from 4 to 5 cents 
of 0 despite the fact that this type 
If eg more than paying its own way. 
inely Post Office Department is genu- 
deficit It arne with reducing the postal 
mit 2 . Will support our bill and sub- 
Post Open rale report to the House 
80 t ce and Civil Service Committee 
the hearings may be held early in 


Prin Speaker, since the introduction 
. 3 I have been overwhelm- d 
port om all parts of the country in 
of postal subsidy limitation 


Sup 
legislation. 
incina®? leave to extend my remarks, I 


U 
& representati 
stori ve group of news 
this an. editorials, and mail support for 


l : 
8 ane Pa., Eagle, July 28, 1959] 
BLL Wout Cur Man. SUBSIDIES ror 
PUBLICATIONS 
July 28—Representative 


Wastircror, 
Ruopes, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
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vania, proposed legislation today to cut 
postal subsidies to large newspapers and 
magazines. He said they now cost the tax- 
payers more than $200 million a year. 

Rhodes’ bill, being introduced today, calis 
for a gradual reduction in subsidies over a 
5-year period. 

It would put a $5 million limit the first 
year on the subsidy to any newspaper and 

e over and above the Post Office De- 
partment's cost of handling the publications. 

The limit would drop to $3 million the 
second year, $1 million in the third, $500,000 
in the fourth, and $100,000 in the fifth and 
all succeeding years. 

Rhodes compared his proposal to limita- 
tions placed on soil bank payments and farm 
price support loans. 

“These publications which benefit most 
from postal subsidy handouts have been ex- 
tremely critical of the cotton, wheat, and 
other farm programs,” he said in a state- 
ment. “Therefore, they cannot honestly and 
consistently oppose this legislation." 

Rhodes cited Life Magazine as an example 
of tue extent of subsidies to large publica- 
tions using second class mail. He said post 
office figures showed that it cost the Depart- 
ment 89,400,000 more to deliver the maga- 
zine than Life pald in second-class mall rates 
in 1956. 

The House last year approved an amend- 
ment by Rhodes to limit second class mail 
subsidies to $100,000 a year, but the Senate 
rejected it by a 57 to 33 vote. 

The Pennsylvania Congressman said pub- 
lishers objected then that the amendment 
would have too much of an immediate eco- 
nomic impact upon their businesses. 

He contended that his new bill would over- 
come that objection through a gradual re- 
duction in subsidies. 

The Berks Democrat vigorously opposed 
the administration’s request for another 1 
cent increase in first-class mall, whfch he 
termed “an obvious attempt to hide the huge 
deficits resulting from subsidizing profit- 
making newspapers and magazines. 

If the post office department is genuinely 
concerned with reducing the tremendous 
postal defiict, estimated at close to $500 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1960, it will support this bill,” 
Congressman RHODES concluded. 


— 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 29, 
1959] 
Biu Woutp Cur POSTAL SUBSIDY To 
PUBLICATIONS 

Wasnıncron, July 28.—Representative 
Grorcr M. Ropes, Democrat, of Reading, 
Tuesday introduced legislation in the House 
to place a 5-year sliding-scale imitation on 
mail subsidies to large magazines and news- 
papers, which now cost taxpayers more than 
$200 million a year. 

Citing a Philadelphia Inquirer editorial of 
June 25, 1959, which urged an end to maga- 
zine subsidies by the Post Office Department, 
Ruopes called for a limit of Government 
handouts to publishers. 

Under the Rhodes bill each magazine and 
newspaper using second-class mail would be 
limited to a maximum subsidy of $5 million 
in the first year over and above the Post 
Office Department’s cost of handling and 
delivering the publication. 

The maximum second-class mail subsidy 
would be $3 million for each publication 
during the second year, $1 million during 
the third year, $500,000 during the fourth 


year, and $100,000 during the fifth year and 
each year thereafter. 

When the subsidy limit is reached by any 
publication during any year, the full rate 
necessary to coyer the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s costs for that publication would go 
into effect. > 

Ten magazines listed by RHODES have re- 
ceived subsidies exceeding $32 million in 
1956. The largest was $9,494,000 and the 
smallest $1,130,000. 3 

The Inquirer editorial labeled as unfor- 
tunate the Eisenhower administration's pro- 
posal to again raise first-class mail and air 
rates. The Inquirer also opposes subsidies 
to newspapers. 


[From the Yuma (Ariz.) Daily Sun July 29, 
1959] 


Tue EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 
(By Jones Osborn) 


This business of subsidies is a touchy one 
in many quarters. 

The last time I mentioned farm subsidies, 
I was told to give my attention to airline sub- 
sidies instead. 

But there is one form of subsidy that can 
be discussed without treading on local toes: 

The postal subsidy to large newspapers and 
magazines. 

Congressman Ruoprs, a Democrat, from 
Pennsylvania, says postal subsidies are cost- 
ing the taxpayers more than $200 million 
a year. 

Ruopes cited Life magazine. 

He said postal accountants have figured 
that it costs Uncle Sam $9 million more to 
deliver the magazine than Life paid in mail 
rates in 1956. 

So Roms yesterday introduced a bill call- 
ing for a gradual reduction in subsidies over 
a 5-year period. 

The first year, his bill would limit the sub- 
sidy to any newspaper or magazine to $5 
milion. 

The second year, ¢3 million. 

One million in the third year. 

A half-million the fourth year. 

And from the fifth year on, no publication 
would be allowed more than a #100,000 an- 
nual subsidy. 

There's another side to this, of course. 
That is the wish ef early Americans to dis- 
seminate information about this country’s 
Government and affairs to all citizens, that 
they might govern themselves more intelli- 
gently. And so second-class postal rates 
for publications were kept low. 

But I doubt if our early lawmakers ever 
expected to put $5 million a year into 
anyone's pocket, 

[From Editor and Publisher magazine, Aug. 
1, 1959] — 


Sussipy on SECOND-CLASS HIT 


WASHINGTON.—A proposal to eliminate the 
subsidy on second-class mail through a 5- 
year sliding scale for increased rates has been 
made to Congress by Representative GEORGE 
M. Robs, a former printer and labor union 
executive. 

Mr. Ruopes contends the larger magazines 
and newspapers enjoy a $200 million gift 
from the taxpayers each year. He proposes 
that limitations be made on each publica- 
tion to bring rates ultimately to the level 
of cost-of-service as determined by the Post 
Office Department. No publication would 
be carried in the first year for more than 
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$5 million under the determined cost figure; 
the figure would drop to $3 million, $1 mil- 
lion, $500,000, and $100,000 in subsequent 
years. The full rate would apply to overage 
at each of these stages, < 

The House voted for the Rhodes “subsidy” 
reduction last year: $100,000-a-year limit 
on any company's charges below cost-of- 
service. The Senate refused to concur, 

Mr. Ropes contends Increase in mass 
media and in travel and educational oppor- 
tunity has obviated the basis on which 
subsidies were originally granted to printed 
matter. In any event, he told colleagues, 
publishers would pass the added costs on 
to subscribers instead of to the taxpaying 
public generally. The Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat, has inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a tabulation showing costs of carry- 
ing certain second-class material, amounts 
paid to the Post Office Department, and 
losses allegedly sustained. All of the illus- 
trations concern nationally circulated maga- 
zines, 


[From the Lewjston (Mont,) Daily News, 
Aug. 2, 1959] 
SAUCE ron THE GANDER 

Con: GEORGE M. RHODES, of Penn- 
sylvania, has proposed legislation to cut 
postal subsidies to large newspapers and 
magazines which he says now cost the tax- 
payers more than 8200 million a year. 

The Rhodes bill would put a $5 million 
limit the first year on mail subsidy to any 
publication over and beyond the Post Office 
Department's cost of handling. The limit 
would drop in succeeding years to $100,000. 

We couldn't agree with Congressman 
RRHobzs more. 

Some of the larger magazines in this 
country such as Life have been subsidized 
long enough. It is one thing for the post 
office to grant special rates to small weekly 
newspapers which are struggling to meet 
thelr costs and provide news and grassroots 
editorials to rural folk. It is something else 
to subsidize Life to the tune of millions an- 
nually when that publication is well able to 
pay its way. 

Mr. RRobrs in fact cites Life as a prime 
example. He points out that it cost the tax- 
payers $9,400,000 in 1956 to help circulate 
this magazine giant. 

Life has been extremely critical of the 
parity farm program and has consistently 
denounced Government payments to wheat 
farmers as handouts. But the so-called 
“handout” this powerful national magazine 
begrudges the farmers, it is more than will- 
ing to take for itself. 

Here is but another dismal example of 
Government economy being a good thing for 
the other fellow. : 

The Rhodes bill deserves to be enacted in- 
to law, Life and Mr. Luce to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


[From Labor, Aug. 8, 1959] 


Two HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS IN HAND- 
OUTS—RENEWS FicHt To Cur Bia Sussi- 
DIES TO 


A new drive to curb the huge mail subsi- 
dies enjoyed by big magazines and news- 
Papers has been launched by Congressman 
Geroroe M. RHODES, Democrat, Pennsylvania. 
These subsidies exceeded $200 million a year, 
Ruoves told the House last week. 

Life magazine alone gets a $9.4 million 
yearly subsidy, Ruopes said. That's based 
on the Post Office Department's latest esti- 
mate of how much the cost of delivering Life 
exceeds the second-class postage paid by the 
magazine. 

Ruopes cited the yearly cost of postal sub- 
sidies to some other big magazines as fol- 
lows: Saturday Evening Post, $6.1 million: 
Reader's Digest, $4.8 million; Look, 83.5 mil- 
lion; Ladies’ Home Journal, $1.9 million; Me- 
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Calls, $1.5 million; National Geographic, $1.3 
million; Good Housekeeping, $1.3 million. 

These figures date back several years, 
Ruyopes noted, Since then, he said, the 
magazines’ circulations have increased, 
“thereby adding to the subsidy they re- 
ceive.” 

RHODES introduced a bill providing that 
the mall subsidy received by any magazine or 
newspaper shall be gradually reduced to a 
$100,000 yearly maximum. He noted that 
this would sharply cut the annual postal 
deficit. 

In contrast, President Eisenhower has 
asked Congress to raise the postage from 4 
cents to 5 cents on letter mail—which al- 
ready more than pays its way. Ike's pro- 
posal, said RHODES, is nothing more than 
an obvious attempt to hide the huge deficit 
resulting from subsidizing profit-making 
newspapers and magazines.” 

Ruopes' bill was referred to the House Post 
Office Committee, where little action is ex- 
pected. However, other ways may be found 
to bring the subject to the floor of Congress. 


INCONSISTENCY Sisy 

Two years ago, a largely similar measure 
by Robs passed the House. But it was 
then killed in the Senate, Ruoprs recalled, 
after the magazine publishers’ lobby con- 
ducted an intensive behind-the-scenes cam- 
paign against it.“ 

Ruopes noted also that the big magazines 
and newspapers have “carefully kept from 
their readers” information about their postal 
subsidies, Yet, he said, these publications 
which benefit most from postal subsidy 
handouts have been extremely critical of 
the cotton, wheat and other farm programs.” 

It is not easy,“ RHODES said, “to advocate 
the elimination of any subsidy, particularly 
one which affects the powerful newspaper 
and magazine industry. But the time has 
come, in fact it is long overdue, for Congress 
to show some courage.” 


[From the Publishers’ Auxillary, Chicago, 
III., Aug. 8, 1959 


Robs Asks END ro POST OFFICE SUBSIDIES 


WASHINGTON.—That old song about you 
take the high road will be sung by the mass 
circulation magazines with some new lyrics 
if Representative Grorce M. RHODES (Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania) has his way. 

Robs wants to take the subsidies for 
the large magazines and newspapers out of 
postal rates, 

According to the new Rhodes bill, postal 
subsidies would be limited to large publica- 
tions to $100,000 a year after 4 years, Pub- 
lications would be forced to pay their full 
cost of handling, as ascertained by the Post 
Office. 

RuHopES was unsuccessful in 1957 when he 
sought to pare publication subsidies. He 
did get his 1957 version adopted on the 
House floor, but it was killed by the Senate. 

The present bill would be costly to the 
magazine industry. Life alone would be re- 
quired to pay more than $9 million a year in 
additional postage. à 

Representative RĦODES told the House that 
“latest figures show that it cost the Depart- 
ment some $9,400,000 a year to deliver Life 
magazine than the publication paid in sec- 
ond-class mail rates.“ 

Life magazine, which several years ago 
made a study of the out-of-pocket cost to 
the Post Office of delivering each copy of th 
magazine, disputes RHODES’ claim. j 

In the new Rhodes bill, amount of subsidy 
would be determined by data developed un- 
der the Postal Policy Act of 1958, which re- 
quires the Post Office to report to Congress 
every 2 years on the costs of handling various 
classes of mail. 

Ruopes sald that it costs taxpayers $200 
million each year to make up the difference 
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between the cost of handling such publica- 
tions and the second-class postage they now 
pay. \ 


New Yor Crry, July 29, 1959. 
Dean Mr. Ritopzs: At last. I wish you all 
success in your effort to make magazines and 
newspapers pay their own way. In the end 
we may even get decent mail deliveries in 
our cities, 


MARION HART. 


BrooKxLYN, N.Y., July 29, 1959. 
Dear Sm; I want to thank you for your 
proposal on the mail rates for large maga- 
zines. I'd hate to think that I'm working 
for the publishers when I'm actually a letter 
carrier working for the Government. 
Thank you. 
EDMUND A. SAWKOWSKI. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., July 29, 1959. 
Dran Sin; Hurrah for you and here's to 
the success of your bill cutting subsidies to 
newspapers and magazines. The age of 
needed support to assure a free press has 
passed in the U.S.A. Good luck. 
Just a little voter. 
A. I. MCCARTHY, 


MIAMI, FLA., July 28, 1959. 

Sin: Have just read in today's paper about 
your proposal to gradually increase mall 
rates for large magazines and newspapers 
over a 5-year span. 

As a mall carrier of 5 years and as one who 
believes the Post Ofice should be on a pay- 
ing basis, I can only say thanks, Your pro- 
posal is the best single idea I have concerning 
the operation of the Post Office in the last 
5 years. 

Increased postal rates for magazines seem 
far overdue. I can assure you, sir, from ex- 
perience that working with magazines and 
newspapers takes for more time, and thus 
money cost, than working with letters. 
There is no comparison. Of course, working 
with the larger size third-class flat mall is 
also much harder to work with than letters, 
The ordinary first-class letter is the easiest 
piece of mail to case (work) and deliver. 

James O. SHIVER. 
Houston, TEx., July 29, 1959. 

Dear Sin: I wish to congratulate you on 
proposing legislation to cut postal subsidies. 
I am always thankful when a Congressman 
thinks of a taxpayer. For the people who 
can't read or will not read, the “picture” 
magazines could be made smaller. 

Mrs. ROBERT NORDIN. 
New ORLEANS, LA., August 10, 1959. 

Dear MR. Ruopes: I want to very sincerely 
compliment you on your worthwhile speech 
of July 28 on “Postal Subsidy Limitation.” 

Subsidies are right and proper for those 
who need help but the rich and powerful 
magazines need no Government help to stay 
in business. 

Joun T. MENDES. 
Jersey Crry, N J., August 18, 1959. 

Sin: I am informed through Labor, the 
railroad brotherhoods’ newspaper, of your 
action to curb the huge mail subsidies 
enjoyed by big magazines and news- 
papers. x 

I understand the President wants to make 
[regular mail] 5 cents. With a mere post 
card at 3 cents, the trash, including that in 
magazines and newspapers, [is] a means of 
making money at reduced rates. I think 
it only fair that advertising be made to pay 
to clear the deficit and to bring down the 
Tates on personal letters and post cards. 

I appreciate your action and respectfully 
urge steps be taken to set things right, as in 
a democracy. ‘ 

Henry PETERSEN. 
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LINCOLN, NEER., August 8, 1959. 
yo Sm: In the Washington Labor weekly 
an article telling of your effort to renew a 
bill reducing newspaper and magazine sub- 
Why not take them away altogether? 
What is the argument for granting them any? 
In an article in a recent Reader's Digest was 
R scornful attack on the farmer—the total 
Amount of subsidies granted to them—it is a 
g amount. Yet, there are millions 
Of farmers to share the subsidies—not nearly 
many magazines and papers. A farmer is 
d to stop producing: what would the 
Papers do if they were told to quit advertis- 
>t If they were asked to do so, it is my 
wPinion they would be eligible for subsidy. 


8 Here's power to you and your worthy bill. 
y you have enough Democrats beside 
Jou to see this through. 
Mrs. E. W. KOENIG. 
BUNSHINE Press, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 14, 1955. 
oe Mn. Ruopes: Permit me to congratu- 
Jou on the introduction of your post 
blll to limit subsidies to $100,000. 

As editor and publisher of community 
of apers here and as an active member 
moe Pine Lawn Chamber of Commerce, 
gea, have been fighting for more just postal 

tes for several years. 

We have repeatediy pointed out to our 
and readers, fellow members, Senators 

men that second-class mail 

N & free ride of about a million dollars 

post oas Frossiy unfair to other users of the 
Office. 


We have written numerous editorials to 

fing eae that Life magazine has been get- 
Ww & $9 million handout yearly. 

© have urged our Congressman CURTIS 

this er to enact legislation as simple as 


eons who use the post office for profit 
Bervice Pay at least break-even rates for 
rendered, 
„en Second class pays its just rate and 
Bigan at giving away $300 million a year to 
we tic magazine publishers, then perhaps 
cel can put a fairer rate on third class, par- 
Post, and above all, first-class mail. 


You are 
certainly to - 
mended on y be warmly com 


AL SONNENSCHEIN, 
Editor and Publisher. 


y the tearsheets from CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp about your views on H.R. 8433 and 
vou an SPEY that you expressed yourself as 
Rerve ali You are 100 percent right and de- 

the support the people of the United 
fan give you. 
z bed . . e 
2 the comment: “the time has 
‘Or Congress to show some courage 
& up to the publishers who reap 
Profits from postal subsidies at tax- 


= true, too, Mr. Wolf's comment: 
ese have grown fat and 


I ha 
Subsidy „ en 
Years, 


terce of whi 
test alo ch Iam a director sent a pro- 
handout 10 nes of objecting to the huge 


md-class mall magazines 
3 to every Congressman and Senator 
had ago. To no avail, Ed Murrow 


helped -osram on TV nationwide and that 
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If the Postmaster General and the postal 
officials do not back you up in your excellent 
bill, then they should be fired. 

May I compliment you, too, on your an- 
alysis of postal receipts and average pay- 
ments. Can anyone justify magazines pay- 
ing 244 cents a pound while first-class pays 
$1.19? Carry this one point further. Weigh 
a pound of post cards. Multiply by 3 cents. 
You will note post cards are paying 65.81 
a pound—and they are the “poor man’s 
letter.” 

* e . . a 
Sincerely, 
AL SONNENSCHEIN. 


Meetiag the Challenges of Soviet Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Soviet economy is moving forward at a 
faster rate of progress than it has in 
recent times. 

Regularly, Khrushchev, with an air of 
braggadocio, states that, before long, the 
Soviet economy will pass us by. 

Frankly, I do not think this will hap- 


pen. 

We recognize, however, that Soviet 
progress is a real challenge. 

These include, first, the military threat 
to our security; second, efforts at eco- 
nomic penetration of more areas of the 
world; third, the need for illustrating 
to the world’s uncommitted peoples that 
a free enterprise system cannot only 
provide the highest standard of living, 
but also maintain at the seme time the 
maximum degree of freedom for its citi- 
zens; and fourth, the demands of nor- 
mal growth and the need for economic 
progress, themselves—discounting the 
Soviet threat—require -constructive 
measures to stimulate economic prog- 
ress. In the light of our own needs— 
as well as the threat to our security— 
we need to be economically aggressive 
and creative to meet the challenge 
ahead. : 

We have witnessed in Russia, as in 
other dictatorships, that state control, 
directing manpower and resources to- 
ward specific ends, can make impressive 
gains in any particular field. 

In the long run, however, I am con- 
fident that it will be balanced econ- 
omy—the one that will provide the most 
for its people with the least restriction 
on their activities, that will ultimately 
elicit the confidence of men and nations. 

In view of the challenges, both exter- 
nally and internally, we cannot afford 
to assume a lackadaisical attitude. It 
has been said that, for those who would 
preserve liberty, it must be won anew 
in each generation. This is true today, 
as it has been historically. We have 
been enriched by a heritage of a magni- 
tude beyond understanding. Now, we 
must strive, with diligence and dedica- 
tion to make our own contribution to that 
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great heritage—both in terms of progress 
and security. 

Recently, the Janesville Daily Gazette 
carried an article by James Marlow en- 
titled, “How to Spur Americans to Keep 
Up With Soviet Progress,” representing a 
major challenge with which we, as a 
nation, are confronted. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROBLEM: How To SPUR AMERICANS To KEEP 
Ur Wire Procress or SOVIETS 
(By James Marlow) 

WaASHINGTON.—American leadership is 
showing a growing concern about the ability 
of this country—at the rate and in the way 
we are golng—to keep up with Soviet prog- 
Tress. 


Time was when Soviet claims to achieve- 
ment were taken with a grain of salt in the 
United States. 

That attitude began to change when the 
Soviets showed how far advanced they were, 
industrially and scientifically, first by mak- 
ing the atom bomb, then the hydrogen 
bomb, and then beating us into outer space 
with their sputniks in 1957. 

Earlier in the week this writer reported 
President Eisenhower: 

1. Is concerned about the driving urge to 
get ahead which the Soviets 7-year plan is 
giving them. 

2, Thinks this country needs an incentive 
toward harder work—something similar to 
the 7-year plan—which he believes is pro- 

the Soviet people with the moral 
equivalent of war. 

3. Peels Americans must be induced to 
work harder, think more of achievement, less 
of leisure and money. 

ECHO BY COMMITTEE 

Now comes the Draper Committee—a 10- 
man group headed by the investment 
banker, William H. Draper, Jr—which 
sounds like a direct echo of the President, 

Elsenhower created this Committee to 
study the U.S. program of military assistance 
to other countries. Its report, made public 
Thursday, urged even bigger ald and went 
much beyond talking in terms of weapons 
alone. 

The 10-man group sought to look at the 
Soviet challenge from many angles—its prog- 
ress, its productive expansion, its goals, and 
its tactics—plus the need it creates for 
American efforts to match Soviet efforts. 

The Committee, noting the Soviets are 
maintaining a rate of growth than 
the United States in industrial production 
and in their technology and technical educa- 
tion, said: 

“Their objective of equaling and exceed- 
ing the United States in selected areas of 
their own choosing has provided an unusual 
psychological stimulation to their people 
which we must more than match by dedica- 
tion to our own cause. 

“GREATER DEDICATION 


“These trends in the Communist world 
cannot be ignored. They suggest the need 
for real concern about our present and pro- 
spective rates of progress which win deter- 
mine our future ability to compete with Com- 
munist states. 5 

“All this requires a positive Individual and 
national dedication, greater emphasis on hard 
constructive work and thought, less rather 
than more emphasis on leisure, more rather 
than less application to our tasks.” 

The similarity between Elsenhower’s think- 
ing and the Committee’s statement may have 
been the result of the President having seen 
the Draper report before it was made public, 
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But he was concerned about this problem 
of competition and Incentives many months 
ago. He announced in his State of the Union 
message laat January he would create a com- 
mittee to study and then propose national 
goals. 

` NATIONAL GOAL 

The Soviets’ 7-year plan is in their case a 
national goal. Eisenhower is ready to name 
his Committee as soon as he can find enough 
private organizations to finance its work. 
He doesn’t want the Government to foot the 
bill. 

But neither Eisenhower nor the Draper 
Committee has come up with an answer to 
the question they raise: 

| How can Americans—people in a free so- 
clety—be induced to work harder and think 

less of leisure and money in order to com- 
pete with the Soviet people living under a 
dictatorship which can direct, control and 
compel them? 

| The dictatorship controls everything: Peo- 
ple's lives; the work they do; where they work 
and on what and for how long; the luxuries 
they can have or must do without; their 
hours; prices; wages; and the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

We may be entering a period of public 
breast-beating for our failures to do more 
and do without more. But self-flagellation is 
neither an answer nor a substitute for action, 

Perhaps Eisenhower's Committee on Goals 
may produce suggestions for the old philo- 

but now very real, problem ot how a 
free people, with aH that means, can com- 
pete with a people controlled and centrally 
directed. 


Landrum-Griffin -Bill Held No Credit to 
Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 20, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include an excellent article by the Rev- 
erend William J. Smith, S. J., which ap- 
peared in the Catholic Transcript for 
yesterday, August 27, 1959. The article 
is entitled “Landrum-Griffin Bill Held 


No Credit to Legislators.” The text of 

the article follows: 

LANDRUM-GrRIFFIN BILLU HELD No CREDIT TO 
LEGISLATORS 


(By Rev, William J. Smith, S..) 


Politicians are supposed to know the mood 
of the people. It is an important part of their 
business. They not only keep a wet finger in 
the air to see which way the wind is blowing; 
they must also keep their ear to the ground. 
That is why they seem to assume such awk- 
ward positions at times, 

The heated, high-tensioned debate which 
Preceded the passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
labor reform bill reflected the current mood 
of the voting public. It is a long time since 
the country witnessed so tense and hectic 
a session of the House of Representatives. 

The public was in an angry frame of mind 
about labor reform and the majority vote 
for the Landrum bill mirrored it. The 
resentment was not merely a reaction against 
the Becks and the Hoffas. An untold number 
of local incidents each added its mite to 
create an antiunion mood in the mind of the 
public. 

An ironic feature of the debate as it was 
conducted and controlled by the supports 
of the bill seemed to pass unnoticed. One 
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section of this bill deals with the democratic 
conducting of labor union meetings. Heavy 
criminal penalties are attached to the viola- 
tion of that section of the law. The irony 
lies in this: If a union official were to con- 
duct a union meeting and employ some of 
the tactics alleged against the congressional 
supporters of the bill at the session, the 
union official might find himself in violation 
of the law and be Jailed because of it. 

Even so inveterate an antiunion protag- 
onist as Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, of 
Michigan, protested vigorously from the floor 
the dictatorial tactics of what he called the 
bloc in control. 

I find it a little difficult, however, to ex- 
press any strong sympathy for the northern 
Democrat-Liberal Republican bloo in regard 
to the point, If they had had as tight a 
grip on the majority as their opponents had, 
they would have done the same thing. This 
is “democracy in action” as it has been ex- 
emplified on many occasions in both Houses 
of Congress. Pressure politics reached a new 
high in this titanic tussle. The lobby laws 
of the Nation were shamelessly violated on 
all sides. 

Arthur Krock, with a distinctly antiunion 
article in the New York Times, summed up 
the struggle as a battle between the labor 
monopoly and the industry monopoly. With 
the coming of FDR. and the New Deal, 
Krock contended, a labor monopoly evolved 
from the expansion of the trade union move~ 
ment. The new labor monopoly eventually 
came to dominate the industrial monopoly 
which had prevailed over the country all 
the years before. The fight over the 
Landrum-Griffin bill was simply the indus- 
try monopoly again giving challenge and 
overriding the labor monopoly. 

I do not concede Mr. Krock's parallel of 
what he terms the two monopolies. But I 
do recognize a conclusion which the noted 
columnist failed to state explicitly, The con- 
clusion is that with the passage of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, if- it becomes law in its 
present form, the monopoly of industry is 
again in the saddle. - A 

The Landrum-Grifin bill was promoted 
and passed in an atmosphere of ignorance 
and/or hypocrisy. Corruption in unlon- 
management relations was the basic point 
at issue. When the chips were down, how- 
ever, the issue of corruption was bypassed. 
A determined effort to curtall some of the 
economic power of the labor unions crept 
into its place. 

About 80 percent of the provisions of the 
Elliott bil and the Landrum-Griffin bill 
were almost identical. They contained hard 
and tough restrictions on the criminal and 
the racketeering elements that have infil- 
trated the labor movement. The adminis- 
tration forces simply ignored these similari- 
ties in the two bills, The Republican-south- 
ern Democrat coalition was in the saddle 
and it rode right through. 

It cannot be denied that the practice of 
secondary boycotting and of organizational 
picketing have been abused by some union 
officials and some so-called labor leaders. 
This writer has pointed out these abuses on 
more than one occasion. But there have 
been thousands of union officials who have 
used both these economic weapons licitly 
and honestly, with the sanction of the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the interpretation of the 
Supreme Court. They are weapons of eco- 
nomic warfare used in an economic system 
which is based on a clash of opposing eco- 
nomic parties, if not on a principle of con- 
flict. 

It can be conceded that some reasonable 
restrictions should have been placed upon 
secondary boycotting and organizational 
picketing. To outlaw the practices totally 
and completely, however, without corre- 
sponding restrictions upon the employer, 
was a direct attack upon the traditional and 
court-sanctioned use of these weapons of 
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economic war, To make all secondary boy- 
cotts and organizational picketing synony- 
mous with corruption and racketeering was 
to profess ignorance of the character of in- 
dustrial relations in this country or & 
blatant surrender to hypocritical pretense. 
Certainly these two trade union practices 
were never made a major target of the Mc- 
Olellan Committee. How did they suddenly 
vason the pivotal point for a labor reform 

in 

In approving the Landrum-Griffin bill, the 
House based its vote on a mood - not on 
the objective realities of industrial relations- 


The Houston Chronicle and Marquis 


Childs Favor Padre Island National 
Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the ultimate authority in our democratic 
system of government comes from the 
people. And our Government and we, 
the Members of Congress, are here to 
serve the people. 

I sincerely believe that one of the finest 
services which could be rendered to the 
American people in the field of recrea- 
tion and conservation would be to pre- 
serve the 118-mile-long Padre Island, 
Tex., one of the few remaining ex- 
amples of our Nation’s rapidly vanishing 
virgin shoreline, in a National Seashore 
Area. And I believe the majority of the 
people favor this move. x 

People are living longer and have more 
years for leisure than was true a gen- 
eration ago. 

The natural beauty, abundance of fish 
and other wildlife, recreational poten- 
tials and rich and colorful historic 
beaches and dunes of Padre Island must 
be preseryed for the enjoyment of fu- 
ture generations. If we do not act now 
to save this area, which could easily be- 
come a winter playground for our Na- 
tion, we may find it much harder and it 
will prove more expensive to 
acquire it in the future, when private 
ownership has carved it into plots. 
There is some private ownerships of the 
island’s tips now, but quick action can 
preserve the greatest part of the island 
for the enjoyment of all as a National 
Seashore Area. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle for Tuesday, A 
25, 1959, entitled “Let Senate GrouP 
Know People Want Park at Padre Is- 
land.” The Chronicle is one of the larg- 
est and most influential newspapers in 
Texas, and I believe the editorial ex- 
presses the opinion of the majority of 
the people of Texas. The Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
been invited to conduct hearings in Texas 
later this year to see the great potentials 
of this area for themselves and learn 
firsthand the sentiments of the people- 
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In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
“CORD a very perceptive article by Mar- 
on Childs, one of the most independent 
af America's newspaper columnists, 
k ch points to the need for action now 
2 Preserve the Padre Island shoreline as 
recreation area. Delay will be costly 
and may forever take away the oppor- 
ti ty to save this area. Mr. Childs’ ar- 
moe Was published in the Corpus Christi 
aller for Tuesday, August 25, 1959, and 
Cauitled “Powerful Lobbies Oppose Park 
mservation Moves.” 
being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 25, 1959 
Ler Senare Group Know PEOPLE WANT PARK 
AT PADRE ISLAND 
tas Pular sentiment in Texas undoubtedly is 
Vorable to Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH'S 
to create a national park on 110 miles of 
8-mile-long Padre Island. The island 
be preserved for public use, rather 
ting it be developed privately to the 
of the average citizen. The Fed- 
ernment has operated a national 
stem for more than 70 years, so it 
be logical to add Padre Island to the 


Will this popular sentiment express 
and when the Senate Interior and 
Affairs Committee, which is handling 
» holds a hearing in Texas on it? 
Ricuarp Neupercrer, Democrat, of 
member of the committee, sald 
Wants to hold a hearing in the 
so the people there can have a 
matter. 
like this, opponents usually are 
es who organize and speak most 
ously, of it don't 
the trouble to go before the committee 
members 4 rroral. Thus, to committee 
It appears that popular sentiment 
Against the project. 


e 


i 
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tin ee is some small; but strong opposi- 
mosti the Padre Island project generated 
talana. y persons who want tbe beautiful 


b: 

left for private development. 
nabe ed groups of citizens, like outdoor 
in tou, and sportsmen's clubs, should keep 
ch with the congressional committee 
Plans to produce a showing in 

Cit when the hearing is held. 
wens who favor making Padre Island 
can nnp die cause by writing Senator 
Washingea ght Senate one Building, 
Would be unfortunate if private inter- 
allowed to take over such a splen- 
Publig “ation spot and exclude the general 
1 uch places already are getting 
a lot cee citizens who can't afford to spend 
money on recreation—and, as Abra- 


this — there are many citizens in 


ae 


fef 


[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, 
2 ug. 25, 1959] 
OWERFUL Lonners Orrosx PARK CONSERVA- 
TION Movers 


wh ls the time of year 
en 150 begin to take a last, eng: 
lovin k at the line of the surf and the 
sed expanse of sun and sand. They 
ie 80 t all too soon Jobs, the city, the old 

‘the will catch them up again, 
or Diese re American seashore, source 
Of Amante strength, relaxation for millions 
icans is currently the subject of a 
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posed by a powerful lobby of industrial and 
speculative interests. 

The argument of the conservationists Is 
that with America's exploding population 
there will soon be no shoreline left that 
preserves the natural beauty and the sense 
of solitude and lonely grandeur that were 
part of America’s heritage. Unless national 
parks are created of what remains it will all 
go into overcrowded beach developments in- 
tensively exploited for industrial uses. 

The argument of the opposite is simple 
the right of private developers to go where 
they Uke and do what they please. That, 
too, is part of the American heritage, a 
privilege going back as far as the privilege 
to seek solitude and commune with nature; 
the right of a Thoreau to be alone on Walden 
pond. 

But with an ever-more crowded America 
the conservationists are pressing to save a 
small part of the past so that later genera- 
tions will have a glimpse of what the earlier 
America was like. Because it is threatened 
by imminent industrial development the 
most urgent pressure is on to save the Indi- 
ana Dunes, 

The 25-mile expanse of duneland on Lake 
Michigan between the industrial center of 
Gary and Michigan City has steadily disap- 
peared as industry, with smoking chimneys 
and mill towns, has spread. Today approxi- 
mately 3% miles remain, which Senator PAUL 
Dovuaias, of Illinois, is trying to save as a 
national park. 

He has, however, a powerful opponent in 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., which has ac- 
quired much of the land for a projected $350 
million plant development. With it goes an 
industrial harbor and related housing devel- 
opments. Bethlehem acquired the property 
from a company set up by Clint W. Murchi- 
son, one of the Texas billionaires whose spec- 
ulation in land reaches into every corner of 
America. 

Important political interests are also in- 
yolved. While he fought the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which has opened the Michigan lake 
shore to steel development, former Senator 
William Jenner, of Indiana, is now cashing 
in on it with a company to promote the 
harbor development. The entire Indiana 
delegation favors the project. 

A Senate Interior Subcommittee failed to 
approve the Dougias bill. But it is believed 
that nevertheless the full committee may re- 
port it out favorably. 

With the bipartisan support of Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, 
and Senator GORDON ALLotT, Republican, of 
Colorado, a second. bill would give the Sec- 
retary of the Interior authority to select three 
shoreline sites to become national parks. If 
this should pass, the sites selected are likcly 
to be the Indlana Dunes, a stretch of un- 
touched shoreline on Cape Cod in Massachu- 
setts, and the dunes area and Sea Lion Caves 
in Oregon. These, with a fourth site, Padre 
Island off the south Texas coast, have been 
approved by the National Park Service Ad- 
visory Board. 

Reported to have administration backing, 
this measure. would cost an éstimated $15 
million. Still a third bill with 18 sponsoring 
Senators, including such veteran conserva- 
tlonists as CLINTON ANDERSON, of New Mex- 
ico, and James E. Murray, of Montana, takes 
in additional sites and the cost would be $85 
million. 

Should all of these mensures get caught in 
the jam now promising to develop, with ma- 
jor legislation held up until the end of the 
session, they would carry over to next ses- 
sion. This is the hope of their sponsors who 
insist that even if work is started on the 
steel plant for the Indiana Dunes site it will 
not be too late to take the land by right of 
eminent domain and preserve it for the use 
of the public. 

Powerful as are the interests seeking to 
block any of these measures there are im- 
pressive forces on the ether side. Out of the 
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great Impetus that Theodore Roosevelt gave 
to the conservation movement, scores of or- 
ganizations have continued to carry on the 
fight to stop the spreading blight of urban- 
ism and industrialism that has left only a 
small remnant of the unspoiled beauty of 
what was once an almost empty continent. 


Address by Hon. Thomas H. Kuchel, of 
California, at Ceremony Commemorat- 


ing the Death of Padre Junipero Serra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
at the ceremony in Statuary Hall, on 
August 28, commemorating the death of 
Padre Junipero Serra. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR THOMAS H. KUCHEL 
AT THE CEREMONY IN STATUARY HALL COM- 
MEMORATING THE DEATH OF PADRE JUNIPERO 
SERRA, Fampay, AUGUST 28, 1959 
These services commemorate the life and 

labors of a Franciscan friar whose intrepid 

Christian ministrations were spread through- 

out a great primitive area before the United 

States came into being. Junipero Serra, 

Franciscan missionary from Malorca jour- 

neyed to the North American continent in 

1750, and in the last 1760’s went northward 

to California. 

In that northward trek, both he and his 
courageous, faithful companions sowed in 
the hearts and minds of men, the seeds of a 
new civilization under divine spirit. Father 
Serra brought with him the mission, which 
meant the spread of religion in these un- 
known lands; the presidio, which meant the 
expansion of the political and military con- 
trol of Spain; and the pueblo, the town, 
which meant the establishment of orderly 
civil government, Here was a tripartite de- 
velopment, both secular and spiritual. The 
hard trails that his weary feet traversed from 
mission to mission along the El Camino Real 
continue today to be the royal road along 
which are strung great cities, great uni- 
versities, great industries, and great agri- 
culture—human progress in Its every latest 
attainment, 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
Father Serra departed this life. From a 
primitive unsettled land on the Pacific shore 
to which he came has developed a majestic 
center of cultural and economic life, rich in 
all the bounty of nature, our magnificent 
State of California, 

While we honor Junipero Serra for the 
blessings of civilization he left in California, 
we shall not forget that his was a spiritual 
labor. The missions he built, the agriculture 
he founded supported, incidentally, by irri- 
gation systems which excite the admiration 
of the modern hydraulic engineer—were all 
means to an end, The sword was there to 
support the cross and so was the civil 
authority. But it was the cross which came 
first, Imbued with divine spirit, charged 
with an exalted mission, and sustained by an 
unfaltering faith, Father Serra brought to the 
Indians the civilizing message of Christian 
teachings, Here was the solid foundation 
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upon which all other building rested. It ts 
well to recall this simple fact in our own day. 
For we, too, have an exalted mission: To hold 
high the banner of man’s freedom, to pro- 
tect it from all assaults from the ungodly, 
and to advance it, by an unfaltering faith in 
the righteousness of our purpose. 


U.S. Labor Leaders Can Handle Selves 
With Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ad- 
vent of Premier Khrushehev's visit to 
this country is stirring a wide variety of 
reactions among the American people. 

Fortunately, our climate of freedom al- 
lows for such differences. _Construc- 
tively, however, I am confident that the 
American people will demonstrate a uni- 
fied spirit and conduct during the visit 
in order to show the real side of what 
we believe is America. i 

Views on the visit, of course, differ 
not only among individuals but among 
different groups in the economy. 

We recall that, recently, the AFL-CIO, 
representing approximately 13% million 
workers in America, decided against in- 
viting Khrushchev to address this great 
and powerful labor organization. 

We recognize that, in many lands 
around the world, communism has made 
its greatest inroads in labor. 

Fortunately, I believe that America 
can be proud of the stanch anti-Com- 
munist spirit which has prevailed in the 
U.S. labor movement. 

Regrettably, the occurrence of abuses 
and irresponsible actions among minori- 
ties in the labor movement has resulted 
in the need for reevaluation of our laws 
relating to the labor movement; as well 
as legislation to curb abuses. 

However, this should not be allowed 
to reflect unfairly on the vast majority 
of honest, competent leaders—or the 
millions of rank-and-file members—who 
are doing a fine job—in my home State 
of Wisconsin, as across the Nation—in 
serving the interests of the working peo- 
ple of America. 

Nor should this situation be allowed 
to, in any way, “hide” the stanch patri- 
otism and loyalty which has so largely 
prevailed in the ranks of unionism 
throughout the country. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a constructive editorial entitled 
“U.S. Labor Leaders Can Handle Selves 
Vie eaat T 

e al, I believe, presents a 
thoughtful analysis, outlining in a well- 
8 way, eee competence of our 

movemen its lead 
with ers to deal 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
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US. LABOR Lrabras CAN HANDLE SELVES WITH 
KHRUSHCHEV 

President George Meany of the AFL-CIO 
and his No. 1 lieutenant, Walter Reuther, 
see eye to eye on They both 
think it is an immoral and brutal force that 
suppresses human freedom and democratic 
rights. Where they differ—and differ vig- 
orously—relative to the forthcoming visit of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev is over 
the tactics the labor federation should 
adopt. 

Meany, who opposed President Eisen- 
hower's invitation in the first place, wants 
labor to snub Khrushchev, to boycott him 
completely. Reuther thinks that American 
trade union leaders should talk to Khru- 
shchey straight from the shoulder.” 

The other day the executive council of 
the labor federation lined up with Meany. 
A resolution was adopted, 22 to 3, declaring 
that it was out of the question for the AFI 
CIO to give recognition to the head of a 
government which does not permit its own 
workers to have free trade unions.” But 
Meany emphasized that the resolution was 
not intended to stop union officers who 
wanted to from holding personal meetings 
with Khrushchev, and arrangements are 
going forward for such a meeting. 

With considerable reason, Meany and other 
labor leaders were annoyed by hints from 
Washington that the State Department and 
White House would be “quite happy” if 
Khrushchev were invited to address the 
AFL-CIO convention opening in San Fran- 
cisco. September 17. Khrushchev is going 
to have ample opportunity to spout off dur- 
ing his 12 days in this country. There is 
no reason why the AFL-CIO should let him 
use their convention as a special sounding 
board. 

On the other hand, there are very good 
reasons why trade union leaders should 
meet with the Soviet premier and let him 
know just where American workingmen and 
women stand, After all, the purpose of 
bringing Khrushchev to America is to edu- 
cate him about this country and its people. 
Labor leaders like Reuther are well quali- 
fied to help act as teachers. 

Last January, it will be recalled, Reuther 
and several other labor leaders played host 
at a luncheon to Anastas Mikoyan, Russia's 
deputy premier. They came away confident 
tht Mikoyan was impressed with their argu- 
ments that there f no class struggle in 
America and that American labor has a 
major stake in capitalism and democracy. 

Indeed the success of the luncheon and 
the demonstrated skill of the labor leaders 
to handle the slick talking Mikoyan—in 
contrast to the relative lack of success by 
businessmen—prompted Vice President 
Nixon to declare: I would respectfully 
suggest that some of the business leaders in 
this instance could learn a lesson from our 
labor leaders, who had to fight to expel 
Communists from their unions and in the 
process learned how to deal with them.” 


Operation Bootstrap: Reservation Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 24, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record an editorial from the Tucson 
(Ariz.) Daily Citizen, under date of 
August 19, 1959, in which they endorse 
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the Indian self-help, dubbed “Operation 
Bootstrap: Indian Style.” 
The editorial follows: 
BOOTSTRAP ror INDIANS 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, oldest 
territory under the American flag, is offering 
a helping hand to the Indians, oldest Amer- 
ican inhabitants. 

Representative E. Y. Berry, Republican, 
South Dakota, is proposing a program to in- 
dustrialize American Indian reservations pat- 
terned after Puerto Rico’s “Operation Boot- 
strap,” about which so much is currently 
being said and written. 

Prior to the industrializing program 
launched in 1946, Puerto Rico’s jibaro lived 
in “the poorhouse of the Caribbean.” Now 
he has the second highest standard of living 
in Latin America. The island has had 600 
new industries locate there since 1946. It 
has risen from a burden on the U.S. Treasury 
to an economic asset. Puerto Rico now buys 
more from the United States, on a per capita 
basis, than Canada. 

The American Indian occupies the same 
place in this country that the jibaro did in 
Puerto Rico in pre-Bootstrap days. The 
535,000 Indians are the poor country cousins 
living on remote agriculturally based reser- 
vations virtually untouched by America’s in- 
dustrial economy. A large number of these 
are on Arizona reservations; most Tucsonians 
are familiar with nearby reservations and 
the social and economic limitations under 
which Indians live there. 

Representative Berry, who lives with 8 
similar Indian problem in South Dakota, 
estimates that 80 percent of the reservation 
Indians in this country have little or no 
job opportunities, Many are permanently 
on relief. The U.S, Government spent about 
$180 million on Indian welfare programs in 
the last fiscal year, and the amount will in- 
crease as Indian population increases rapidly. 

There is no logical reason why “Operation 
Bootstrap, Indian style,” providing incen- 
tives for industrialization on the reserva- 
tions, would not be successful and popular- 
It is a prospect which should command the 
interest of Arizonians and Arizona Congress- 
men. 


Needed: More Doctors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the August 7, 1959, issue of the Morning 
Call of Paterson, N.J., there appeared an 
editorial entitled Needed: More Doc- 
tors,” which points out that the United 
States faces a potential shortage of 
trained physicians in the next decade 
unless medical education facilities are 
expanded. The editorial discusses sey- 
eral suggestions which I have made to 
ald in solving this problem. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nerprp: More DOCTORS 

It is commonly supposed that medical cars 
in the United States is both the best and the 
most readily available in any large nation. 
In general, this optimistic picture is close to 
the truth. A shadow has fallen across the 
picture, however—the fact that we are not 
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Producing enough doctors to kee e with 
dur population rise. Rais 
k Dr, A. Rusk, famous both as an 
uthority on human rehabilitation, estimates 
tat in order to have enough doctors to pro- 
b © adequate treatment for our population 
of 1875 we will need an annual net increase 
some 5,250 doctors. That figure compares 
4 the present net increase of about 3,000 
Cctors per year. 
eon big reason why not enough doctors are 
cane trained is that the cost of medical edu- 
on has grown steadily and is still growing. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, who has made 
kunt an expert in this fleid. wrote recently 
on “medical education * * is running 
annual operating deficit of between $10 
An and $20 million at the present time.” 
is despite the fact that tuition and 
Other Coste have risen until most families 
zee a medical student through school. 
Senator NEUBERGER proposes a three- 
Pronged attack on the problem. He wants 
Ngress to appropriate $500 million to build 
— und research institutions. 
jee wants Federal scholarships for quali- 
men and women, and he proposes an 
incentive Plan to induce gifted medical 
ents and other scientists to enter medi- 
not he areh. The Neuberger proposals may 
ing the answer, but they are worth think- 
it fa t. The longer we delay, the harder 
ing going to be to catch up with the grow- 
need for more doctors. 


The Rambler Looks Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 
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Prede CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
tng 28 Tuesday’s Washington Even- 
his 5 contained George Kennedy at 
the +. as he looked back 20 years in 
style ical analytical and perceptive 
1 ol the Rambler. 
tho ask unanimous consent that this 
the Aot provoking work be printed in 
There ndir of the RECORD. 
n 
was ordered © objection, the column 


to be a 
ORD, as fol: be Printed in the Rec 


THE RAMELER Looxs Back 20 Years 
Peas (By George Kennedy) 
Question in a Sunday news er 
* the Rambler. N es) 
20 enn. “What important treaty was signed 
H go today?” 
He wunked it. 
no excuse a 
ers especially with the cov 
ing ¢ news magazines on the stands remind- 
®veryone that World War II started 20 
3 ago. 
— Was the Ribbentrop-Molotoy nonaggres- 
to u e big surprise of the prelude 
ae it the USSR. and Germany 
made it 2 to make War on each other, which 
safe" for Hitler to invade Poland. 
B the 3 caused the Ram- 
p memory by putting the 
1 of microfilm containing the August 
the September, 1939. issues of the Star on 
front puer As he turned the crank, the 
Other ges of one momentous day after an- 
came on the screen 
The issue ’ 
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versations with Red Army leaders on coop- 
eration. 

The Star's lead editorial the next day was 
entitled, The Zero Hour.“ It was hard to 
believe. War had lost is glamour. Millions 
remembered the trenches and the mud and 
the senseless slaughter on the western front 
only 21 years before. British Ambassador 
Neville Henderson was telling Hitler that war 
would mean an “end to civilization as we 
have known it.” 

As in many a death watch, there were 
hopeful bulletins near the end, The head- 
Une of the 25th—20 years ago today—was 
“Hitler Parley Stirs Talk of Peace.” 

The Clifford K. Berryman cartoon showed 
Hitler rolling the world over the brink and 
Roosevelt trying to stop it was entitled Do- 
ing His Bit.“ 

Major wars always cause major changes in 
the economy. The supermarkets were adver- 
tising hams for 23 cents a pound; legs of 
lamb for 21 and porterhouse steaks, 39. 

You could buy a new Ford, Chevrolet, or 
Plymouth for well under $1,000, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was advertising a 
round trip to New York and the World's Fair 
there over the Labor Day weekend for $4. 

Washington was wild about the Redskins 
who had won the world's championship of 
pro football 2 years before. : 

The Yankees, sparked by the frequent hit- 
ting of centerfielder Joe Di Maggio, were lead- 
ing the American League. Washington was 
in fifth place. Cincinnati was leading the 
National League. Ann Sheridan was starring 
in the film at the Capitol. 

The headlines were giving hope and then 
snatching it away. On Saturday the 26th it 
was: “World War Averted, Berlin Reports”; 
on Sundry, “France Cold to Hitler's ‘Peace’ 
Offer.” n Tuesday it was “Britain Stands 
Firm in Reply to Hitler.” 

Twenty-five years before, in August, Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, the British Foreign Min- 
ister, had seen the same thing happen, and 
said, “The lamps are going out all over Eur- 
ope; we shall not see them lit again in our 
lifetime.” At that time Americans found it 
hard to accept what was happening. This 
time they knew from experience that it was 
all too true; War was coming. 

On Wednesday the headline was: “Peace 
or War Up to Hitler—Chamberlain.” 

The bad news came on Friday. The head- 
line read: “German Planes Bomb Heart of 
Warsaw.” - 

And on Sunday, September 3, the Labor 
Day weekend was made memorable by the 
headline: “Britain Goes to War as Ultimatum 
Expires.” y 


Premier Pedro G. Beltran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
story, from today’s issue of the New York 
Times, in regard to the Premier of the 
Republic of Peru, Mr. Pedro G. Beltran. 

This article, written by one of the 
country’s outstanding Latin American 
news experts, Mr. Tad Szulc, has to do 
with “a quick-tempered, plain-speaking 
newspaper publisher with a large back- 
ground of public service,” who has taken 
over the job of directing the destinies 
of Peru, under the direction of President 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, 
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Mr. Beltran is an outstanding friend 
of this country. He understands our 
people and our needs, After talking 
to him on several occasions, I know that 
he hopes that we, in turn, will under- 
stand better the needs, not only of his 
own country, but of all Latin America. 

I believe the article written by Mr. 
Szule is worthy of the attention of all 
Members of the Senate. 

I certainly hope for the Premier of 
Peru all the best in the difficult times 
which confront him in the weeks, 
months, and years ahead. He is a good 
man; and if anyone can bring order out 
of chaos, I think Mr. Beltran will be 
that man. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FLATION VIGOROUSLY 
(By Tad Szulc) 

Lima, PERU, August 27.—A quick-tempered, 
Pplain-speaking newspaper publisher with a 
large background of public service appears to 
be restoring confidence in Peru. 

When President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche 
resolved in mid-July to appoint Pedro G. 
Beltran, his foremost critic, as Premier, the 
nation appeared to stand on the threshold 
of chaos. 

Inflation was spreading, the economy was 
in disarray and there was talk of revolu- 
tionary attempts or military coups. Peru's 
3-year-old democratic rule faced collapse. 

A month earlier, Premier Luis Gallo Porras, 
unable to cope with mounting deficits, ris- 
ing prices, constant strikes and increasing 
pressures from all sides, offered the resigna- 
tion of his cabinet. President Prado finally 
turned to Senor Beltran to save the con- 
stitutional government. 


APPOINTMENT STIRS HOPE 


Senor Beltran was not identified with any 
national party. He was known for his inde- 
pendent views and his almost fanatic belief 
In sound money and orderly fiscal policies, 
His appointment was greeted with a surge 
of hope by most of the public. 

But he found unrelenting opponents in 
the extreme Rightwing groups represented 
by the newspaper El Comercio and in the 
Communists. 

The new premier, a wealthy landowner 
and London-trained economist, is an advo- 
cate of free enterprise as the basis for solving 
Peru's economic and social ills with state 
ald. The Comercio group and the Commu- 
nists are propounding state control of eco- 
nomic activities, possibly leading to nation- 
alization of the foreign-owned mining and 
oil industries. 

Senor Beltran is also opposed by the small 
but influential Christian Democratic party 
and by the left-of-center Popular Action 
Party. His support in Congress rests on 
President Prado’s Democratic Peruvian 
Movement and a powerful bloc identified 
with the left-of-center out anti-Communist 
APRA Party. 

GASOLINE PRICE AT ISSUE 


Tonight, the 62-year-old Senor Beltran 
may join this young Minister of Development 
and Public Works, Alfonso Rizo Patron, in 
explaining to Congress last month's decision 
to almost double the price of gasoline. 

He did so because under the old prices, 
which were among the world's lowest, foreign 
oll companies had halted drilling in Peru 
and the threat arose that production would 


raise prices in fear of strikes and other dis- 
turbances. But Senor Beltran wasted no 
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time in acting when he took office. He 
suspended constitutional guarantees for a 
few days and broke a strike of taxi drivers 
here. 

Now the opposition is hoping to use the 
gasoline price issue to force a new yote of 
confidence tonight, in an effort to defeat 
the Government. Communist deputies have 
charged that Senor Beltran sold out“ to 
U.S. oll trusts, 


The 1960 Republican Presidential 
Nomination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate two articles which have appeared 
recently about Vice President Nrxon. 
One is a long and very thoughtful an- 
alysis by Alan L. Otten about the situa- 
tion with respect to the 1960 Republican 
Presidential nomination. The other 
article is an interview in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two articles printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follow: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 27, 1959] 
Nor 1952—Tue Tarr-Nrxon, IKE-ROCKEFELLER 
PARALLELS ARE Mucn Less VaLtio THAN 

OFTEN CLAIMED 

(By Alan L. Otten), 

Wasutnctron.—After looking long, but not 
too hard, at the jockeying for the 1960 GOP 
Presidential nomination, some soothsayers 
are falling back on what is becoming a com- 
mon political aphorism: “It will be 1952 all 
over again,” a 

But this theory, while neat in its way, will 
not stand up under close examination. 

Behind the assumption lies the bellef that, 
regardless of the outcome, political events are 
casting Vice President Nrxon in the role of 
the late Senator Taft, and New York's Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller in the role of General Eisen- 
hower. Those who expect 1960 to be a repeti- 
tion of 1952 state their case thusly: Mr. Taft, 
while commanding the loyalty of much of the 
GOP, also had the enmity of many party 
leaders, led by then Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, who apparently now is 
masterminding the Rockefeller candidacy, 
The anti-Taft Republicans hitched their 
hopes to a bright new star with a nonpolitical 
aura, and put Mr. Eisenhower across by beat- 
ing hard on the theme “Taft can't win.” 

Certainly there are strong similarities be- 
tween the Taft-Eisenhower struggle and the 
Nixon-Rockefeller battle that's shaping up. 
Certainly the Rockefeller backers are getting 
set to try to torpedo the Vice President's 
White House ambitions with the same sort of 
“can't win” theme song they effectively used 
against the Ohio Senator. The differences, 
however, are equally striking, even if less 
well understood. 

To begin with, Mr, Taft's oposition within 
the Republican Party was far more extensive 
than is the party opposition to Mr. Nrxon. 
Or perhaps more accurately, the Vice Presi- 
dent's following among GOP regulars is 
probably greater than that enjoyed by any 
other Republican, incluling Mr. Taft, in re- 
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cent history. It is true, to be sure, that 
much of the Vice President’s support lacks 
the fervor that characterized the Taft back- 
ers of the early 1950's. 

In 1951 and 1952, some Republicans looked 
upon Senator Taft as an old warhorse, re- 
spected and even revered, but suspected as 
a candidate as being too conservative on 
domestic economic policies, somewhat arbi- 
trary and a little condescending in dealing 
with people he did not consider his intellec- 
tual equals. Moreover, there were those who 
sincerely questioned Mr. Taft's views on for- 
eign policy as being ‘‘too isolationist” and 
his qualifications to deal with the overriding 
issues between the United States and Russia. 


MATTER OF BACKGROUND 


By contrast, Mr, Rockefeller patently lacks 
the background and experience on which was 
bulit another 1952 Eisenhower slogan, "He 
knows how to deal with the Russians.” Mr. 
NIxon, to be sure, also lacks the Eisenhower 
reputation as a war hero and standing as a 
military-diplomatic statesman in world 
councils. But the Nrxon supporters can and 
do claim his years as understudy to Mr. 
Eisenhower and the late Secretary of State 
Dulles have given him a background that no 
other Republican today can enjoy. Cer- 
tainly no one has ever seriously questioned 
the Vice President's internationalist tend- 
encies, which have been evident at least since 
his years as a freshman Congressman. 

To many people in 1952 Senator Taft was 
identified with what’s commonly called the 
Old Guard wing of his party, even though 
politically he was more Uberal on some is- 
sues—housing and health legislation, for 
example—than Mr. Eisenhower. Here again 
by contrast, Mr. Nixon is part of and identi- 
fied with a very popular President and Re- 
publican administration that has wide- 
spread support not only among Republican 
voters but, as well, among Democrats and 
independents, 

Nowhere can the contrasts be more drawn, 
however, than in the political alinements 
of 1952 and 1959-60. For one thing, nearly 
all the former Taft backers are now firmly 
in the Nixon camp. But so, too, are many 
groups and individuals who once supported 
Eisenhower. 

Lined up with Mr. Nrxon also is much of 
the former citizens for Eisenhower group 
including its cochairman, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce Walter Williams. 
These once-Eisenhower, now Nixon rooters 
also include such liberal Senators as HUGH 
Scorr of Pennsylvania and JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper of Kentucky, as well as large num- 
bers of GOP House Members. It is also an 
interesting fact that the Vice President's 
three principal staff political aldes were 
either actively for or sympathetic with the 
Eisenhower candidacy of 7 years ago. These 
are Mr. Nrixon’s top assistant, Robert H. 
Finch: his press secretary, Herbert H. Klein; 
and Charles K, McWhorter, a special as- 
sistant, who was secretary of the National 
Youths for Eisenhower in 1952. 

Moreover, the bulk of Mr. Eisenhower's 
professional GOP support came from the Na- 
tion’s 25 Republican Governors. Though 
there are now only 15 GOP Governors, most 
of them are lined up solidly with Mr. Nrxon. 
The Vice President's widespread backing 
among lawmakers in Congress and the Re- 
publican Governors illustrates a fact that still 
is not fully appreciated. 

Contrary to widespread impressions, the 
political “ins” supported Mr. Eisenhower in 
1952, while much of the Taft support came 
from the “outs” who were trying to get in.“ 
There were many exceptions, to be sure, to 
that generality. But with fewer exceptions 
now, the “ins” are backing the Vice Presi- 
dent, while the “outs” are lining up with 
the New York governor in hopes of getting 
“In.” Most any professional politician 
would tell you that this, indeed, Is not the 
strongest political position, 
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Moreover, 1t would be difficult to estimate 
the number of Republicans throughout the 
country who are deep in Mr. Nrxon’s debt. 
He has spoken and campaigned for Repub- 
lican candidates in nearly every State over 
the last 7 years. He has done favors in 
Washington for hundreds of GOP officials. 
While Senator Taft was primarily the philo- 
sophical leader of his party, functioning 
mainly through the Senate and only occa- 
sionally with grassroots contacts outside 
Ohio, Mr. Nrxon has contacts and debtors 
everywhere. 

And while Mr. Nixon seems to have a kind 
of party support that Mr. Taft never knew, 
Mr. Rockefeller would appear to have con- 
siderably less backing than did General 
Eisenhower. Whereas Mr. Rockefeller is 
largely unknown beyond the borders of his 
State, every American was familiar with the 
beaming smile of the World War II com- 
mander, 

QUESTION OF THE POLLS 

‘The publio opinion polls, which were used 
with such devastating effect against Senator 
Taft before the 1952 convention, do not thus 
far seem likely to provide Mr. Rockefeller 
with similar ammunition. Mr. Nixon has 
been doing much better in the polls than did 
the late Senator, both with regular Repub- 
licans and independents, And while Mr- 
Eisenhower started pulling away in the polls 
once he entered the race, the New York 
Governor actually slumped after his big post- 
election showing. Mr. Nrxon would have to 
slump very hard indeed for the opinion polls 
to give the Rockefeller camp much support 
for a “Nixon can't win“ campaign. 

The Vice President, too, is in many ways 
a more astute political performer than was 
the Ohio Senator. Mr. Taft had a brilliant 
mind, but comparatively little finesse with 
people—and it was a rare moment that he 
stirred an audience. His speaking style was 
dry and pedantic, 

Mr. Nrxow, on the other hand, is almost 
flawless mechanically: There is much of the 
actor in him, not that he is insincere, but 
rather that he has cultivated a dynamic stage 
presence. He is at ease, he is sure, he is 
dramatic, and his most recent doings in the 
international spotlight would seem to attest 
to these qualities. 

The Vice President's press relations are 
good. He works assiduously at keeping news- 
men informed and is deliberately patient 
under pertinent questioning. Mr. Taft's re- 
lations with the press, however, were spotty 
and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Nixon rarely runs away from hot issues 
but usually handles touchy subjects with ® 
diplomacy the late Senator could not match. 
It is difficult, for instance, to imagine the 
Vice President doing what Mr. Taft did dur- 
ing the 1952.South Dakota primary when he 
was asked his views on the price of gold. 
This was a vital subject in the gold-mining 
area of the State, but Mr. Taft stoutly pro- 
claimed the current price too high. Later, an 
aid remonstrated with him, thought he had 
persuaded the Senator he had spoken to? 
harshly, and arranged for the question to be 
put to the Senator again the following day- 

“I answered that last night," Mr. Taft 
snapped. The price is too high.“ 

In 1952, it must also be remembered, other 
candidates were in the wings—Governor War- 
ren of California, perennial hopeful Harold 
Stassen, favorite sons—who helped deadlock 
the convention and permit the Eisenhower 
maneuvering. By all present indications, if 
Mr. Rockefeller challenges in 1960—and there 
seems little doubt that he will—it will be 4 
two-man race, with no room to use favorite 
sons and stalking horses to halt the’ big first- 
ballot Nixon strength. 

ART OF COMMAND J 


On the other side, there are several ares 
in which Mr, Rockefeller does not come ub 
to the 1952 Eisenhower as a candidate, The 
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New York Governor's newness on the political 
scene is not counterweighted, as it was in the 
general's case, with a long period as a popular 
Cader. His brief tenure in Albany has not 
Provided Mr. Rockefeller with the time to 
emonstrate his ability fully. His move to 
State taxes immediately after taking 
Omice did him little good, politically, as he 
wits lf admitted. And while it indicated his 
ugness to command, the uproar the tax 
boost Caused gave evidence the measure did 
Ot haye wide understanding or support. 
the art of command is not quite the same as 
art of leadership. 
R It should not be overlooked, also, that the 
onsketeller name in many sections of the 
. does not arouses friendly feelings. 
i © 1952 Eisenhower was a self-made man 
P from the Kansas cornfields, Governor 
kefelier has a less bucolic background. 
* ter all the evidence is in, a man would 
will, to be downright imprudent to guess who 
thet ene, the GOP standard next year. But 
th Same evidence makes very clear how 
all Surate is the aphorism: It will be 1952 
Over again.” 
It won't be. It will be 1960, for the reason 


that Nrxon is not Taft and Rockefeller is not 
enhower. 


(Prom the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
26, 1959] ` 

RURVATING THE Vice PRESIDENT—A CAPITAL 

NTERVIEW WITH SENATOR HUGH SCOTT 

(By Courtney Sheldon) 

Sen {SH INGTON.—Republican Senator Hucn 

OTT, of Pennsylvania, a veteran of eight 

oe in the House, national chairman of 

(184 Publican Party 1948-49, an early 

) Supporter of an Eisenhower candi- 

— r and today a supporter ot Vice 

IxoN for the GOP presidential 

nomination: 

no substantial difference between 

Tene, President Nrxon and Governor Rocke- 


re Party in the foreign- affairs field. 
ticipates Mr. Rockefeller would become 
GOP presidential candidate and leader 
as Gotaa after he has served another term 
ti ernor and after a Nixon administra- 
on nationally, 
vinisstion: “Senator Scorr, why do you feel 
man President Nixon is the best qualified 
Preset the Republican nomination for the 
esidency?" 


experi, + “Well, I would say on the basis of 
Undo ence and temperament, personality. 
ta ubtedly he is the best qualified candi- 

4 elther in the foreign affairs 
with, One who has been singularly blessed 
and of w, CPPortunity to meet chiefs of state 
dom government, His experience and wis- 
deen g difficult problems have 
Latin. — 5 vip, the 
p. by the way he con- 

gutted himself at the time of the two seri- 
d ot the President, and by the 
bi to which his advice is valued by peo- 
f eabetlencea themselves in government; 
cue *ample, in the National Security Coun- 


Question: “How do you feel Mr, Nixon 
aller ze as s votegetter with Mr. Rocke- 


“I think both have demonstrated 
excellent votegetters. They are 

ve personalities who grow in at- 
More an, YOU have the chance to know 
n them. A half hour before this 
Rockefel} I was talking with Governor 
I thing er. He is a most attractive man 
Tork . he 48 reelected Governor of New 
become qa T expect he would be—he would 
can P. the next candidate of the Republi- 
too, that ho e Presidency, and I expect. 
Party's leader for a decade ce te. e 
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“There is a great place in the sun for 
Governor Rockefeller and I admire him with- 
out reserve. But the situation presently 
indicates that Republicans would be well 
advised to close ranks, as there is every in- 
dication they are doing, and really go to 
work along with independents and Demo- 
crats to elect a competent, experienced and 
wise and moderate man in Dick NIXON as 
their next President.” 

Question: “Then you don’t feel Governor 
Rockefeller will formally become a candi- 
date for the nomination?” 

Answer: “It is my judgment that he prob- 
ably will not in any real all-out down-the- 
line campaign. I think surveys among Re- 
publican leaders indicate that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon will be nominated on the first 
ballot, perhaps by acclamation, I hope 
that when they come around to talking 
about vice presidential candidates they will 
give very serious thought to Governor Rocke- 
feller. I think it would be a dream ticket.” 

Question: “Since you were one of the 
original Eisenhower supporters, do you have 
indications from other early Eisenhower men 
as to their preference now?” 

Answer: “Well, I have talked to many 
early supporters of President Elsenhower 
and to many Democrats-for-Eisenhower and 
the greater part of them favor Vice President 
Nixon as the Republican candidate. There 
are some who favor Governor Rockefeller 
and I think rather notably in one or two 
of the Southern States.” 

Question: “Would you say there is any 
substantial difference between Mr. NIXON 
and Mr. Rockefeller on international policy?” 

Answer: “I can’t see where such an area 
of difference would arise. Governor Rocke- 
feller has some edge in South America by 
virtue of his experience in those countries, 
but the policy down there would be the 
same in either event, a good-neighbor policy 
of nonintervention and of friendly and 
benevolent cooperation. In the rest of the 
world, Nrxon’s experience counts more heav- 
iiy. The policy of both of these gentlemen 
is the policy of Dwight Eisenhower.“ 

Question: “What about domestic policy?” 

Answer: “In domestic policy I would be in- 
clined to say that the Nixon policy would be, 
in the future as in the past, adherence to 
the general Eisenhower program, a moderate, 
middle-of-the-road policy. Vice President 
Nrxon has shown his convictions on the 
tough issues, such as civil rights, and in my 


‘Judgment he has been right and proper in 


his attitude there. He has, if anything, 
shown an inclination to go a little beyond 
the Eisenhower program in some areas, such 
as housing. 

“I think that Governor Rockefeller's rec- 
ord indicates he ls perhaps somewhat more 
on the liberal side in meeting the neces- 
sities which the Governor of New York has 
to meet in the political world, but he is 
no wild-eyed radical by any means.” 

Question: “If there is a fight between the 
two for the nomination do you feel there 
will be any outstanding issues, or will it be 
over who is the best leader, over person- 
ality questions?” 

Answer: “There are some differences on 
issues, but none that occur to me as the 
kind which appear in presidential campaigns. 
If it came to a choice between the two, it 
would be based on personality, experience, 
and ability to handle the job.” 

Question: “Any particular reason why you 
have made known your preference so early?” 

Answer: “The main reason is that I don't 
want anything. I am sure that when I cam- 
paigned so vigorously for General Eisenhower 
there were many people in the entourage 
who may have harbored doubts on that score 
and wondered why I worked so hard and my 
wife worked so hard. I just wanted to keep 
on being a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The same thing is true now. 
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“I am extremely happy; in fact, I am in 
something of a glow about being a Senator 
of the United States. It is something I 
have wanted since I was 13 years old. Why 
should I want anything else? Not haying 
anything in my mind except the desire to get 
the strongest candidate for the Republican 
Party and the best qualified man for the 
Presidency of the United States, I can afford 
to come out early.” 


Contested-Election Expert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the August 26, 
1959, issue of Roll Call, the newspaper 
of Capitol Hill. It was written by Mr. 
Marvin D. Resnick and is entitled “Con- 
tested-Election Expert.” The article is 
about Mr. Samuel H. Still, Jr., a native 
of Blackville, S. C., who attended the 
Citadel at Charleston, S.C., and was 
graduated from the George Washington 
University School of Law. Mr. Still has 
been in Washington for a number of 
years and has distinguished himself as a 
research expert of the American Law Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. This 
article points out that while serving on 
loan from the Library as legal counsel 
to the House Elections Subcommittee of 
the House Administration Committee 
and as special counsel to the House 
Special Campaign Committee and the 
Senate Subcommittee on Elections, Mr. 
Still has probably learned more about 
election law than anyone else in this 
country. We, in South Carolina, are very 
proud of Mr. Still's record of accomplish- 
ment and his service to the Congress 
through the years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTESTED-ELECTION EXPERT 
(By Marvin D. Resnick) 

At the time of the hectic controversy 
which surrounded Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
bid for a third-term election, someone posed 
an interesting legal question: If F.D.R. won 
the popular vote, were the presidential elec- 
tors pledge-bound to elect him? 

After much laborious research the answer 
to that question was clearly revealed—.a 
some States the electors were bound to vote 
for F.DR., but in some States they weren't. 

At any rate, the question had been sent 
to the right man. The lawyer who “dug up” 
the information for that interesting and 
politically significant question was a man 
who has worked closely with election laws 
for many years, a man who probably knows 
more about election law than anyone else 
in the country. His name: Samuel H. Still, 


Although Still is actually employed by the 
American Law Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, he has been loaned as legal counsel to 
the House Elections Subcommittee of the 
House Administration Committee almost 
continuously since 1946. 
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He has also served as special counsel to 
the House Special Campaign Committee and 
the Senate Subcommittee on Elections. 

A 61-year-old, scholarly, gentleman-law- 
yer from Blackville, S.C., he has been con- 
cerned with important election law ques- 
tions since the early 1930's. 

In an area so complex that even a lawyer 
and most certainly the layman get lost in the 
maze, Still works with the patience of a 
saint and the perseverence of an impatient 
prospector. 

As legal counsel to the House Elections 
Subcommittee, people seek him out with 
many questions. A Congressman wants to 
know just how much money he can use in a 
forthcoming campaign. A potential presi- 
dential candidate wants the dates on all the 
presidential primaries. And members want 
to know what procedures must be used to 
recount questioned ballots. 

But that portion of Still's work which is 
most fascinating concerns contested elec- 
tions. Often, Still travels to different parts 
of the Nation to make “spot-checks” of elec- 
tion records, A good deal of the time he 
pores over contested ballots with committee 
members in room G—53 of the Capitol bulid- 


ing. 

A contested election involves a very definite 
and serious procedure, Still points out. 

“In an ordinarily contested election,” he 
explains, “the contestant, the defeated can- 
didate, files a notice of contest. This is 
served on the contestee, the elected repre- 
sentative, who answers. 

“Then there are 90 days in which testi- 
mony may be taken by the two parties. This 
testimony is printed and goes to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. The elections 
subcommittee doesn't come into the picture 
until this testimony comes in.” 

When the elections subcommittee calls the 
parties in, a public hearing for both parties 
is held. Each party is entitled to $2,000 ex- 
penses in conducting the contest and has 
an attorney. 

The committee hears the arguments, 
studies the testimony and then renders a 
decision, Sometimes it is necessary for the 
committee to actually examine the ballots. 

a general rule,” Still says, “the com- 
mittee asks the attorneys for the contestant 
and contested to stipulate on questionable 
ballots. The remaining ballots are then ex- 
amined personally by the committee mem- 

‘bers and various markings or erasures are 
ruled on with respect to each ballot. 

“Finally, the decision of the subcommit- 
tee is made to the full Committee on House 
Administration which in turn reports to the 
House. 

“The report and resolution are privileged 
and may be called up at anytime but notice 
is usually given so that one side or the other 
may object.” 

How does the committee actually go about 
investigating the contested ballots? 

“Where the investigation is authorized by 
House resolution,” Still says, “or where an 
aggrieved candidate complains directly to the 
elections subcommittee, a hearing is held to 
determine whether an investigation should 
be conducted. 


“If the Elections Committee decides, after 
a hearing, to investigate, it usually sends 
two or more members on the scene for a 
Jook-see“ to determine whether a full in- 
vestigation should be made. 

“The subcommittee members, accom- 
panied by the staff, make a spot-check of 
ballots, including absentee ballots, and reg- 
ARHED OORE If an appreciable error oc- 
curs, tional ballots and 
= eae paraphenalla 

Ballots are examined to determine whether 
they are marked according to State law and 
voters’ qualifications are checked against 
State laws. $ 

When checking the validity of a ballot the 
committee leaves no stone unturned. It 
looks into: 
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Registration lists or ists where persons are 
shown as having paid poll taxes in a State 
where poll taxes are required. 

Registers of persons who actually voted, or 
a list of a register of voters. 

The actual ballots cast. 

And the ballot stubs or related material, 

Also, it checks information relating to reg- 
istration, including: 

Change of address. 

Payment of poll taxes. 

Persons exempt from payment of poll 
taxes, 

Maiden voters—those persons who have at- 
tained the age of 21 subsequent to the last 
registration date. 

Military personnel voting. 

Voting in precincts other than where the 
voter is listed as a qualified voter. 

And if there is a write-in candidate who 
is a serious contender, the manner in which 
the name is written in is closely scrutinized; 
also use of stickers may be evaluated. 

What are the most common types of elec- 
tion fraud? 

“Absentee ballots are used most often to 
fraudulently defeat a candidate," Still ex- 
plains. 

“But a good many mistakes made in elec- 
tion returns are due to the time element. 
The voting and the counting take place the 
same day, with the same set of clerks and 
judges. 

“Naturally, these officials are dead tired by 
the end of the day, and it is easy to make a 
mistake. In the old days—maybe as far back 
as 1875—the people who worked on the bal- 
lots had 2 or 3 days to count the ballots. 

“The older method was better,” Still feels. 

But since he's been with the committee, 
Still points out, the majority of election 
frauds have not been attributed to the con- 
gressional candidates themselves. 

Since I've worked on the committee,” he 
says, “most of the fraud has been attributa- 
ble to the local candidates.” 

“For instance, a hot local issue may exist 
between the ‘drys’ and the ‘wets,’ or between 
candidates for a local judgeship. One of the 
local candidates may attempt to monkey up 
the ballots. Some of the ballots, which in- 
clude the congressional candidates’ names, 
are altered.” 

“But such fraud.“ Still concludes, is dis- 
associated from the candidate for or incum- 
bent Member of Congress." 

Because of his study and long experience 
with elections, Still has strong opinions about 
corrections which he feels have to be made 
to rectify the intentional and unintentional 
errors in election returns. 

Still hopes there will someday be a uni- 
form system of registration in every State. 
He feels that registration should be taken 
much more seriously than it is now. He 
feels that there should be a definite identi- 
fication for a registrar, something like the 
definite identification necessary for a mar- 
riage license or a motor vehicle license. 

“It should be a system of registration in 
which the registrant is clearly identifiable 
along with his legal residence. Many States 
don't have this. 

“It might be possible to have a picture on 
the registration card, and the method of 
identification should be even more perfect 
in the case of absentee voting.” 

Still also feels that in the county or State 
there should be a department of elections 
which has certified public accountants avail- 
able to count and audit election returns. 

When Still visits an area for an Investiga- 
tion, he almost always receives the highest 
cooperation from officials, he claims. 

“The State officials are most cooperative 
and I know most of the secretaries of state,” 
he explains. 

Of course, he has been in situations where 
Officials weren't willing to cooperate. A city 
clerk in Battle Creek, Mich., once refused to 
let him see the materials of a senatorial elec- 
tion. The clerk said a telegram wasn't a cor- 
rect subpena, 
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Technically, the clerk was correct, But 
Still could have easily gotten a correct sub- 
pena. Still decided not to press the issue 
for the moment, though. 

But the fact that he was defying a con- 
gressional committee must have worked on 
the man. Shortly, the official visited Still 
and handed over the material. 

While searching for a group of ballots after 
one election Still was told to visit a certain 
farm. There he found the ballots placed on 
top of a high silo. 

It took a good deal of climbing but Still 
was finally able to place a Senate seal on 
the ballots. 

On another occasion, Still opened the bal- 
lot box and discovered a most unusual speci- 
men—a jug of corn whiskey. Before Still 
could decide what to do with it, the owner 
rushed into the room to assert his right of 
possession, 

In 1958, at the suggestion of Still, the elec- 
tions subcommittee broke the ice with a 
new procedure. It voted to go to Minnesota's 
First Congressional District to inspect a close 
special election. 

Rather than get bogged down in formal 
procedures, the subcomimttee took quick ac- 
tion by virtue of a House resolution which 
granted the House Administration Commit- 
tee powers of subpena. This enabled the 
committee to report directly to the House 
concerning an investigation's results. 

Previously, redtape procedures blocked 
such action, and in the last case in which 
a House Member was unseated (the Jenks- 
Roy contest), the redtape prevented the le- 
gitimately elected candidate from being 
eeated until the last day of the 75th Con- 
gress. 

To fill the demand for information con- 
cerning election laws, Still has authored 
a number of studies printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

These include “Federal Corrupt Practices 
and Political Activities,” “Information of 
Importance to Candidates for Office of U.S. 
Representative in the 84th Congress,” and 
“Manner of Selecting Delegates to National 
Political Conventions and the Nomination 
and Election of Presidential Electors.” 

The latter work was compiled in collab- 
oration with Richard D. Hupman, head of 
the Senate library. It grew out of the ques- 
tion concerning presidential electors when 
PDR, ran for a third term. 

Working with contested elections always 
means controversy, but Still learned long 
ago how to deal with controversy. 

Married now and the father of a 21-year- 
old daughter, Still attended the Citadel 
military college before he was graduated from 
George Washington Law School in 1933. 

As a junior at the Citadel he wrote an 
editorial in the school paper which touched 
upon extremely volatile issues of the time— 
Al Smith and prohibition. 

Still supported Al Smith as a candidate 
for president and also suggested that pro- 
hibition be repealed. He sald this is a sec- 
tion of the country where both Al Smith 
and the “wets” were unpopular. 

Talk about controversy. Still, a Baptist, 
recalls: “I received letters from some 30 
mone ministers for my stand on prohi- 

on. 


Proposed Confirmation of Judge Forman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 


1959 


an ‘editorial entitled “Confirm Judge 
Forman” from the Asbury Park Evening 
Press. It is one of many which have 
come to my attention urging action by 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFIRM JUDGE FORMAN 


The Democratic leadership of the Senate 
of the United States is not enhancing Its 
Prestige by the treatment it is according 
the nomination of Judge Phillip Forman to 
the third circuit court of appeals.. As long 
Ago as last February President Eisenhower 
Offered the name of Judge Forman. The 
Senate promptly pigeonholed it. 

It is significant that in all this delay there 
has been no suggestion that Judge Forman 
lacked either the character or the capacity 
to serve in the high post to which the Presi- 
dent has named him. As long ago as June 
of this year the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee finally got around to interviewing Judge 
Forman but still, without explanation, it 
Continues to withhold his name, This is not 
the way to interest capable men in service 
in the Federal judiciary. 

Three days after Judge Forman’s name 
Was submitted, President Eisenhower offered 
the mame of a Texas lawyer for a district 
judgeship. A few days ago the Texan wrote 
the President asking that he withdraw his 
name as the delay in confirmation was prov- 
. ing embarrassing. His view is understand- 

able, for when a man is named for high 
Office and the Senate ignores him it is in- 
evitable that some persons will assume that 
the Senate has some good reason for its 
Tallure to confirm. The fact of the matter 
is that approval is being denied Judge For- 
man and some 1,800 other presidential ap- 
Polntments, of which 50 are to the Federal 

nch, simply because the Democratic lead- 
ership of the Senate is playing politics and 
hopes to extract some concessions from 
ent Eisenhower in return for con- 

ug his apopintments. 

Judge Forman is a competent Jurist. He 
Should not be subjected to the treatment 
he ts receiving. 


Proposed California-Pacific Northwest 


Transmission Intertie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Sen NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
mine Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
eee has asked the Department of the 

i rior to conduct a study of the feasi- 
Poca of interconnecting Federal power 
< e ot facilities of the Pacific North- 

with those in the Central Valley 
. of California. The committee 
earth this action after holding hearings 
RE Besi this year, and the Department is 
ior ted to have a report completed 
mene Start of the next session of Con- 

Ss. 

Naturally, this proposal has created 
— editorial comment in news- 
The N the Columbia Basin region. 
North le and knowledgeable editor of 
man, west Ruralite, Mr. Henry Alder- 

reviewed some of the problems con- 
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nected with the proposal in an editorial 
which appeared in the August 1959 issue 
of his publication. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled 
“Power Intertie,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWER INTERTIE 

The proposed Californi&-Pacific Northwest 
electric power intertie reminds us of the 
proposal to unify Germany. It is obviously 
the right thing to do; but gosh, how every- 
body dreads it. 

This intertie proposal has a long history. 
A number of years ago the Federal Power 
Commission, which has some statutory au- 
thority for power planning, recommended 
that the Columbia River power system 
(Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and other dams) 
be connected electrically with the California 
utilitles including the big Federal Shasta 
Dam project on the Sacramento River. 

At that time, the Interior Department un- 
dertook to implement the Federal Fower 
Commission’s suggestion by requesting funds 
from Congress for the construction of a 230,- 
000 volt interconnecting line. Just at that 
time, also, the Interior Department was mak- 
ing a study of proposals to send surplus Col- 
umbia River water to water-shy California. 
The combination of these two proposals 
frightened Northwest people out of their 
wits. It looked as though the booming State 
of California was going to hob on to our 
water and power supplies for its own en- 
hancement, leaving the Pacific Northwest 
short of two of its basic resources required 
for future population and market develop- 
ment. 

Although it is doubtful that either scheme 
actually would have operated in this fashion, 
fears carried the day in the Northwest. The 
intertie was stopped cold. 

Some time later Interior Department 
through its Bonneville agency managed to 
convince Northwest leadership and the Con- 
gress that a heavy circuit should be. built 
from the Federal system as far south as 
Klamath Falls, primarily to serve the power 
market around Klamath Falls, but second- 
arlly to be used sometime in the future to 
bring in excess California generated power 
to supplement Columbia hydro as well as 
to send surplus Columbia River power south 
to conserve oll fuel in steam electric gen- 
erators there. 

This proposal carried the Congress. Right- 
of-way was bought. Materials for con- 
struction of the line were laid out for use. 
Then Douglas McKay became Secretary of 
the Interior. Mr. McKay and the then Ore- 
gon Senator, Guy Cordon, promptly put their 
heads together with the California-Oregon 
Power Co. and sold out the Government line 
to that company. Copco didn't want any 
Federal system in its market territory as a 
possible threat to its high rate, profit posi- 
tion. 

Following this sellout, nothing more was 
heard of the major line south toward Cali- 
fornia for several years, Then, last summer, 
the public utility commissioner for Oregon 
commissioned a private consulting engineer- 
ing firm to look into some of the advantages 
which might accrue to the State of Oregon 
in the matter of power supply if there were 
an electric transmission tie between the 
Columbia River and California. 

The consultant's report was published last 
November. Although cautiously worded it 
was, in the main, strongly favorable to the 
tieline. 

With publication of this report, everybody 
in the power business Jumped into the act. 
The California power companies, the big 
public agencies in the State of Washington, 
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the small public agencies in the State of 


Oregon and State officials of Oregon, Wash- 


ington and Californias, all saw the possibility 
of considerable profit in the construction of 
the intertie. Even rough preliminary cal- 
culations on the value of such a tle demon- 
strate great possibilities. 

Public power people in the State of Wash- 
ington are still nervous about the possibility 
of a Federal intertie being used to export the 
Northwest power resource when it might be 
needed here. This is a legitimate fear. It 
needs to be answered. 

The California private power companies 
obviously have taken a look at the figures 
and would like to control for their own 
profit ony such facility. Their recent pro- 
posal o 50 was v narrowly stoj 
the U.S. Senate. X 5 

Some public agencies and the private 
power companies in the Pacific Northwest 
see virtue in controlling a tieline. 

There has been some argument made in 
behalf of the State of Oregon owning and 
operating it as an insurance against control 
falling into the hands of California, and as 
a method for giving the State an equity 
stake in the Columbia River power resource. 

With passing weeks, this ferment has 
steadily grown. 

All these interests In the values of the 
intertie must be resolved by someone, Fears 
must be allayed, potential markets measured, 
and costs and benefits to all parties deter- 
mined. 

The U.S. Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs now has attempted to point 
to an answer to these questions by instruct- 
ing the Interior Department to conduct a 
detailed study of the tie's values and of how 
they might be adjudicated. 

But the Interlor Department appears re- 
luctant to do this. Interior has little choice 
in the matter, however, since the Senate 
committee has told it to do this; but it must 
be remembered that it is this Department 
which sold out the beginnings of the tie to 
a power company about 5 years ago. 

To be truly effective, such a study should 
include a great many factors, not only of a 
technical and economic nature but of a 
political nature. A good study will require 
a great deal of initiative and imagination and 
an enthuslasm on the part of those making 
it for finding acceptable compromises among 
the groups which have interest in it. It is 
a job which, if handled in a routine and 
unimaginative manner, will be useless. 


Now It’s Up to the Russians and Mr. 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, just after 
President Eisenhower left for his highly 
successful European trip, the State De- 
partment announced that the United 
States will continue its unilateral sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests for the 
rest of this year. This, we all believe, 
is a testimonial to America’s own desire 
for peace and nuclear disarmament. 

It is now up to the Russians, in their 
turn, to prove their own sincerity by 
agreeing to an international inspections 
‘system which will protect the world 
against further dangerous nuclear weap- 
ons tests in all countries. 
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“It is for this purpose, that our ne- 
gotiators have sat patiently through 
many wearying weeks of nuclear nego- 
tiations at Geneva,” says the New York 
Times this morning. “And,” it continues, 
“the hitch has always been to what 
extent Russia will consent to the presence 
of non-Russians on international inspec- 
tion teams operating in Russia, If 
Russia really wants to put an end to the 
tests, the technical problem is not too 
difficult. Even today, such tests, in most 
cases, can be detected.” 

Let me go one step further: Since it is 
now up to the Russians to prove their 
sincerity, what better opportunity can 
they have than the occasion of Mr. 
Khrushehev's forthcoming visit to an- 
nounce their willingness to join us in an 
effective international inspection system 
over nuclear tests? I am certain that 
there is no other subject that means as 
much to the people in this country, and 
in all other countries, as the subject of 
peace and freedom from the fear of nu- 
clear extinction. If Mr. Khrushchey 
wants to demonstrate his actual good 
faith in peaceful coexistence, he will 
Have the opportunity, before coming 
‘here or during his American visit, to 
‘announce Russia's willingness not only 
to talk about peace but also to do some- 
thing about it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the New York Times 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Now Ir's Ur ro THE RUSSIANS 


The State Department's announcement 
that the United States will continue its uni- 
lateral suspension of nuclear weapons tests 
for the rest of this year is a testimonial to 
our country's honest desire for nuclear dis- 
armament. 

It is now up to the Russians, in their turn, 
to prove their own sincerity, if they can 
summon such a quality, by agreeing to an 
international inspection system which will 
protect the world forever against any more 
nuclear weapons tests at all in any country. 

It is for this purpose that our negotiators 
have sat patiently through many wearying 
weeks of nuclear negotiations at Geneva. The 
hitch has always been to what extent Russia 
‘will consent to the presence of non-Russians 
on international inspection teams operating 
in Russia. If Russia really wants to put an 
end to the tests the technical problem is not 
too difficult. Even today such tests in most 
cases can be detected. 

There are those in this country who argue 
that nothing can be gained by any govern- 
ment by further experiments with nuclear 
Weapons. From this point of view the 
Weapons already possessed by the United 
States, by Russia and in lesser quantity by 
Britain are adequate to perform their ter- 
rible task. It is contended, on the other 
hand, that defense benefits can come from 
further testing, especially in the field of anti- 
missile weapons. This view is certainly pres- 
ent in the Atomic Energy Commission and 
in the Pentagon. It is difficult to discuss 

the merits of these arguments because the 
technical factors are not and cannot be ac- 
cessible to the general public. No American, 
of course, would argue that if further tests 
contribute to our defense we should remain 
inactive while Russia moves. It is possible, 
too, that weapons tests may yield knowledge 
useful for peaceable purposes. 

We must remember, however, that there is 
® growing worldwide danger of fallout from 
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atomic tests. Russia will suffer from her 
own tests if she carries them too far, and we 
will suffer from ours as well as hers if we are 
forced to continue. 

We may profitably turn to a report Issued 
last weekend by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The report is 
based in part on the testimony of some 30 
scientific expert witnesses as well as upon 
statements presented by many other scien- 
tists. 

The report, on the one hand, presents a 
generally reassuring picture of the fallout 
hazard from past atomic tests. On the other 
hand, it warns of potential dangers, particu- 
larly to generations yet unborn, if testing 
were to be resumed on the intensive patterns 
of the last 5 years. In 1958 the equivalent in 
explosive energy of TNT of more than 40 
million tons of fission products alone was 
released in the world’s atmosphere as the re- 
sult of tests by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 

Significantly, the report contains no sweep- 
ing general conclusions about the damage 
that can be expected from the tests thus far. 
While it repeatedly emphasizes that the radi- 
ation received from fallout so far is still only 
a small fraction of that received from nat- 
ural background radiation in the earth and 
in the atmosphere, it focuses new attention 
on the potential long-term genetic damage 
that could be caured by carbon 14, the radio- 
active Isotope created from the nitrogen in 
the air by neutrons liberated in both atomic 
and hydrogen bomb explosions, 

In short, the well-being of the human race 
for generations to come may be affected by 
the increase of radioactive material in the 
air and on the ground, and the very existence 
of humanity might be endangered by an all- 
out atomic war. 

We do not argue that the way to avold this 
catastrophe its to give way to tyranny and 
injustice, and to weaken in our defense. But 
this is the danger that all the peoples of the 
earth, the rulers of Russia especially included, 
must be made to understand. 


Historic Harpers Ferry, W. Va., Faces the 
Nation—To Celebrate Centennial Octo- 
ber 15-18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 28, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, less 
than a month ago in this Chamber I is- 
sued an invitation with these words of 
injunction: Come to West Virginia and 
you will find a wonderland. 

Then, as an example of but a fraction 
of the beauties and the attractivencss of 
our Mountain State, I referred to a his- 
toric and scenic area within 1 hour and 
15 minutes driving time from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
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year the number grew to 170,000. Dur- 

ing the past year the figure rose to 

271,000, and I am informed officially 

that in the first 7 months of the present 

year the 12-month figure for 1958 had 
been exceeded, with 287,978 guests hav- 
ing placed their names on the U.S. Park 

Service roll of visitors. It seems to be a 

logical prediction that the total for 1959 

will exceed 400,000. 

But, Mr. President, historic Harpers 
Ferry, where the centennial observance ` 
of the John Brown raid will take place 
October 15, 16, 17, and 18 with pageantry 
and beauty on parade, was very appro- 
priately displayed to the Nation 
Wednesday morning, The interesting 
and much appreciated showing was by 
means of the National Broadcasting 
Co’s wonderful morning network show, 
“Today.” Popular Dave Garroway pre- 
sides over the program. Charles Van 
Doren has added much recently with 
his trips, scenes, and narration to over- 
looked vacation areas. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Garroway, 
Mr. Van Doren, and the “Today” produc- 
tion staff, as well as efficient personnel 
of NBC personnel in Washington and 
New York, the script of the Van Doren- 
narrated Harpers Ferry portion of the 
August 26 show has been made available. 
Because. it is an accurate word picture 
of persons, events, and places which ap- 
propriately fitted the scenes of, and were 
associated with, historic old Harpers 
Ferry, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the portion of the script 
referred to be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHARLES Van DOREN— HARPERS Perrny—Broand- 
CAST AUGUST 26, 1959, Oven THE NBC TELE- 
VISION NETWORK “TODAY™ PROGRAM 
Dave Garroway. Charles Van Doren has 

been doing another of his overlooked vaca- 

tion spots this morning. So let us take 4 

trip with Charles down to the Blue Ridge 

Mountains and the historic old town of 

Harpers Ferry. 

Mr. Van Doren. Harpers Ferry, at the con- 
fluence of two mighty rivers, the Potomac 
and the Shenandoah—Shenandosh: I think 
that's the most beautiful word in the Ameri- 
can language. A town well remembered for 
what John Brown did there a hundred years 
ago. And, Incidentally, in October, in and 
around Harpers Ferry, they'll be celebrating 
the 100th aniversary of that great event. 

But I don't want to dwell on that story- 
I think it’s familiar to all of you. Instead, 
I'd like to take my cue from a much more 
famous American than Brown—eyen than 
John Brown—Thomas Jefferson. 

Standing on this rock, about a century and 
a half ago, Jefferson said this? “You stand on 
a very high point of land. On your right 
comes up the Shenandoah, haying 
along the foot of the mountains a hundred 
miles to find the vent, and on your left 
approaches the Potomac in quest of a passage 


It was my Privilege, when a Member also 


of the House of Representives, to have 
been author of the 1944 act by which 
Harpers Ferry National Monument was 
established. This facility of the Federal 
Government, under the administration 
of the U.S. Park Service, has become a 
most inviting mecca for tourists. In 
1956, the first year during which it was 
fully developed, 115,000 persons signed 
the guest book there, and the following 


“In the moment of their junction they 
rush together against the mountain, rend it 
as under they pass off to the sea. The scene 
is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 

As you can see from the picture, Jefferson’s 
words are still true today. It's a sight no one 
really should miss, a sight to which neither 
this picture or my words can do justice. 

The past lives in Harpers Ferry, not only in 
its scenery but in the town itself. This 18 
how Harpers Ferry looked when Jefferson 


1959 
Visited it, and it hasn't changed a great deal 


As you can see from this picture, the main 
Street of Harpers Ferry is just about as it was 
at the time of the Civil War and perhaps 
even prior to it. As you walk through the 
town you're constantly reminded of the past. 
For example, by ruins of an old Episcopalian 
church, and also by the cemetery that will 
evoke memories of an American and of sturdy 
Ploneers of a long-dead period. Maybe not 
80 long dead. I guess there are still pioneers 
around. 

You'll come across the building where 
John Brown and his little band tried to hold 
Out against the Federal troops commanded 

none other than Robert E. Lee. Every- 
body remembers the John Brown raid of 
1859, but we tend to forget that an Impor- 
tant Ciyil War battle was also fought here in 
tore’ and another one around here In sixty- 

Harpers Ferry was important for two rea- 
80n5—its strategic location at the meeting 
or the Potomac and the Shenaridoah, and 

use of the large arsenal that Brown had 
tried to take In 1859, seen here as it looked 
at the beginning of the Civil War in 1861, 
Well, as I say, history lives in Harpers Ferry, 
but I am not sure that’s the most impor- 
tant reason why I love the city—the town. 
If you'll look at this picture, here, I think 
You'll see why I love it (shows picture). 

Since the rivers make a cut through the 
Mountains here, and it's the only place to 
do west, the railroads come through, too, 
and you can see two railroads coming across 
t river here. They cut through a great 

unnel which follows the river right under- 
neath this mountain on which these two 
People are sitting, and the rock walls are 
ery high and precipitious around the rivers, 
both Tivers here at the town of Harpers 


nant when the trains come through there 
Y blow their whistles and it makes the 
most eerie and mysterious, almost other- 
Sela sound as it echoes back and forth 
tween those great cliffs. And if you love 
tri » 45 I do, I think it might be worth a 
P just to hear the sound of those whistles. 
ou may not hear it much longer. Of 
oe whistles are not really steam 
any more. They're imitations, but 
hey Still sound pretty fine. 

ti you want details on hotel accommoda- 
> 7 Meals and so on, write to the Conser- 
det on on, Charleston, W. Va., for 

alls about Harpers Ferry. 
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RA Shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
Bena and deliver upon the order of any 
tor, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
. — ConGressionaL RECORD, the person 
(U.S g the same paying the cost thereof 
8. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


— Public Printer, under the direction of 
for sa t Committee on Frinting, may print 
expen ©, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
Eression. of such printing, the current Con- 

x 8 Directory. No sale shall be made 
1938). t (U. 8. Code, titie 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Prin Ormation thereof to the Government 
Core, ng Omce, that their addresses may be 

*culy given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the OoNnores- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnec 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion ot an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS;—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7 point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rzcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
sald manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
6. Notation o withheld remarks,—If manu- 
Pt Aaa ake ney er been returned in 
e for publica the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 


in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 


printing of the Record. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 

any speech or extension of remarks 

which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

2 Corera = The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 
after each daily publication is issued; 2 — 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: „ That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


when said report or print has been previously 
Printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appe 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD _ 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

aragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. -The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
sultable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Analysis of Public Works Bill Veto 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, an anal- 
ysis of the veto message on the public 
Works appropriation bill for 1960—H_R. 
7509—shows clearly that the basis of 
the President's objection to the bill is the 
unbudgeted construction starts. No ref- 
erence is made to unbudgeted general in- 
vestigations and preconstruction plan- 
ning items. Items in these categories do 
Not represent substantial dollar commit- 
Ments and the absence of any reference 

them in the veto message warrants 
the conclusion that the President has 
no objection to them, Unbudgeted items 
added by the Congress in these two 
Categories are: 


Rivers and harbors and flood control: 


General investigations 89 
Advance planning 32 
bbb 121 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
General investigations 1 
Advance planning 0 
rr Ssh ee 1 
TTT 122 


5 5 veto message makes no reference 
Cop creases or decreases made by the 
ngress on budgeted items. It can 
therefore be assumed that there is no 
jection on the President's part to the 
1 dual project figures in H.R. 7509 
or all projects which were budgeted. 
e only reference which the veto 
€ssage makes to power facilities con- 
8 the Trinity River project in Cali- 
ponia. The statement concedes that 
82 tor starting Federal construction 
these facilities are necessary unless 
Gas p development with Pacific 
In th Electric Co. is authorized. 
Sone © absence of any other reference to 
tee! facilities, it may be assumed that 
— no objection to other adjust- 
— setae by the Congress in the pow- 
Bos following two lists indicate which 
bin Udgeted items would remain in the 
and which would be eliminated if the 
Ms to is sustained: 
Noudgetea items remaining in the bill if 
veto is sustained 
8 INVESTIGATION ITEMS 
Gila River below Painted Rock 


Appendix 


Unbudgeted items remaining in the bill if 
veto is sustained—Continued 


California: 


Connecticut: 

Connecticut River at RK 5, 000 

Popuonock River, Groton ----= 5. 000 
Delaware: 

Indian River Bay via Peppers 

Creek to Dagsboro .==-= -=== 9, 000 

Broad Creek River, Sussex County. 5. 000 
Florida: 

Pensacola Harbor 7, 500 

Tampa Harbor (Ybor Channel)... 27,000 
Georgia: 

Oostanawia River_._..-------.--- 25, 000 

Savannah turning basin 4.000 

Tugaloo River, Georgia and South 

G PTCTTTTT—T—T——T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—V—V—T 26. 000 

Tilinols: 

Tlitnois Mer 25, 000 

Little Calumet Rive 10, 000 
Indiana: Michigan City 8, 000 
Kansas: 

S Creekon teen toes cians 20, 000 

Three Mile Creek, Leavenworth.. 6,000 

White Clay Creek, Atchison 8, 000 
Kentucky: 


Bunches Creek. 
Kentucky River 
Licking River Basin 


Louisiana: 
Bayou Bartholomew and tribu- 

( TTT 25. 000 
Bayou Bonfouca ——— 10. 000 
Calcasieu River salt barrier 9, 000 

Maine: A 
Kennebunk River 9. 000 
Monhegan Rive 2, 500 
Portsmouth Harbor, Piscatague 

River, Maine and NH 9, 000 
Searsport Harbor 9, 000 
Stave Island Harbor 8, 000 

Maryland: Wicomico River 15, 000 
Massachusetts: Town River survey.. 9. 000 
Michigan: 
Detroit metropolitan area 5, 000 
Holland Harbor: Lake Michigan- 
Lake Macatawa ,Channel______- 13, 500 
Kawkawlin Rlver ennunuannan 8, 000 
Ontonagan Harbor_.............. 8, 900 
Red Run-Clinton Rlver 10, 000 
Traverse City Harbor or Refuge.. 5, 000 
Minnesota: Levee Wall at Winona.. 9,000 
Mississippi: Okatibbe Creek 25, 000 
Missouri: Clarksville_.............. 6. 000 
Nevada: Las Vegas Wasn 9, 000 
Nebraska: 

Missouri River slackwater nayiga- 

Ä — 10. 000 
Republican River 15. 000 
Missouri River bank, stabilization 

and navigation, Sioux City to 

DOR a oes > 0) COP 

New Jersey > 
Newark Bay—Passaic River Chan- 

222 K 15, 000 
Sandy Hook Inlet (Shrewsberry 

River, NN... 25, 000 


Little Neck Bay — 
New York State Barge Canal 10,000 
New York Harbor deepwater an- 
chorage 
Tonowanda Creek . 


Unbudgeted items remaining in the dill if 
veto ts sustained—Continued 


North Carolina: 
Rogue Inlet and Swensboro Har- 
hee, Se ee CE oy Pate A Cm — $15, 000 
Cape Fear River —— 10,000 
Rollinson Channel-Hatteras Har- 
ee te: Sand SENSES EY ae - 6,500 
RAG PRIVEE o 7. 5090 
e Aaga LA E 10, 000 
North Dakota: 


Missouri River bank stabilization, 


Garrison to Oahe 10, 000 
Souris Rivet ens — 10,000 
Ohio: 
Chagrin River — 10,000 
Crab Creek at and in the vicinity 
of Youngstown...-___._.... -- 30,000 
Mad River drainage basin n=... 22, 000 
Sandusky River basin 60, 000 
White Oak Creek. 10, 000 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City floodway 
o 6, 000 
Oregon 
ROGUE d omeatine 11, 000 
Umpqua River, north to Reeds- 
E T EA 11, 000 
Walla Walla River, Milton Free- 
. omen a S — 13,500 
FF 18, 400 
South Carolina: Santee River and 
pr ge yO ee a Se 30. 000 
Texas: 
Arkansas-Red River pollution sur- 
—— ͤ .. wet - 75,000 
Big and Little Vince Bayou 21, 000 
—— T A 20, 000 
Guadalupe River 11, 000 
Gulf Intercoastal Waterway Chan- 
nel to Port Babel - T. 500 
c ssc oneccccance 35, 000 
. ee ea bese 10, 000 
Salt Fork and Prairie Dog Town 
Fork of the Red River__....._. 90, 000 
San Jacinto survey 15, 000 
West Fork, Double Bayou 2. 000 
Utah: Great Salt Lake (Saltair)... 25, 000 
Washington: . 
Ben Franklin Dam - 20,000 
Swinomish Slou gn - 20,100 
West Virginia: - 
Deckers Creek 15,000 
Twelve Pole Creek 10, 000 
ADVANCE PLANNING ITEMS 
Alabama: Holt lock and dam 150, 000 
Arkansas: 
DeGray Reservoir 150, 000 
Gillham Reservoir 80, 000 
Illinois: Subdistrict No. 1 of Drain- 
age Union No. 1 and Bay Island 
Drainage and Levee District No. 
122 ͤ ˙—K———ãꝗ5W 50, 000 
Indiana: 
Clinton( deferred for restudy)-... 5. 000 
Sugar Creek levee ---= -=--> - 15,000 
Terre Haute-Conover levee (de- 
ferred for restudy) .....----... - 2,000 
West Terre Haute - 30,000 
Iowa: 
Green Bay Levee and Drainage Dis- 
trict No. 2. 75,000 


Saylorville Reservoir 200, 000 
Kansas: 

50, 000 
25, 000 
50, 000 
20, 000 


73, 000 


Kentucky; No. 2 Green Reservoir 
Michigan: Hammond Bay Harbor... 
Missouri; Marion County drainage 

distriet .. — — 
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Undudgeted items remaining in the bill tf . Nr remaining in the dill if Unbudgeted items remaining in the bill if 
veto is sustained—Continued sustained—Continued veto is sustained—Continued 
New Tork: Herkimer..........--.. $48, 000 Sma Turtle Creek $25, 000 8 > 

Ohio: Belleville locks and dam, Ohio Texas; Matagorda ship channel: 36- ver: 
and West Virginia 125, 000 200 ene 150, 000 85 Mellen 613 $25, 000 
8 Virgin Islands: Christiansted Har- raising school 
Lukfata Reservoir.........------ 50, 000 bor (inactive 3, 000 
Pine Creek Reservoir 80,000 Washington: Saxon Harbor 
n: Columbia River. between Van- FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND 
Willamette River basin channel couver, Wash., and The Dalles, TRIBUTARIES 
improvement and major drain- Oreg.: (b) Bingen Barge Chan- Construction and planning: 
age: Coyote and Spencer Creek. 50, 000 . ͤ v - 10,000 Greenville Harbor ----.- 60,000 
Yaquina Bay and Harbor 100, 000 Little Goose lock and dam 450, 000 Lower White River 107, 000 
Unbudgeled construction itoms to be eliminated if velo is sustained 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
A la- Total Amunt 
Project 1758 70 estimated in II. R. 
date Federal 7509 
cost 
SE ee — 
Arkansas: Reaver Reservoir 2 81, 201, 000 Nobrnaska; Gering and Mitchell 
Cane lachen Harbor. hee --.--.-ainennennnesennenn $t, 400, 000 $3.50, 000 
olifornio: 
Mill Creek levoes...-.-..-----.- 1, 740, 000 107,000 900 000 
New Menn ice eee 10, 300, 000 74, 000 Rio Grande Floodway, Cochiti RNS 1% 
Red tie Nerber; 30-font < to Rio I'ucrco 4, 400, 000 800, 000 
depth San Brimo Shoal en- New York: 
tence and Redwood Creek Buttermilk Channel? 14881, 000 1, 500, 000 
BET Se AL TOA IS 1, 380, 000 2,000 Hudson River, New York City 
gan Jacinto River and Bautista to Albuny 32-foot channel. .... 36, 300, 000 500, 000 
. ——— 8. 770, 000 215, 000 Now y ork-New Jersey prad 
8989 line O A O00 STEANE 500, 000 
Hall Meadow Brook Reservoir.. 2, 210, 000 A, 000 A Ohio e “Bridge, Buffalo 
Mud River Reservoir 5, 970, 000 A A 4, 520, 000 2, 000, 000 
e N 000 
cola on ty Har 1, 382, 000 10, 
PNA) Channel A Enst Point: Wilkesboro 3 5, 350, 000 1, 000, 000 
(b) St. Genao inland senil tusk River Reservoir 2 - 000 
J uskingum River oirt.. 015,000 
umburs ment 143, 000 West Branch Mahoning River 5 pa 
Intracoastal Water wu, Caloos- S 6, 940, 000 A25, 000 
eee River to Anclote Oregon: Malheur River, Vale unit 42%, 000 250, 000 
. eisioes F. A. 6,860,000 5 wa] 
Hawalli: ‘Kahulul Harbor 29 wS,000 [ 13, 000 140,000 || Allegheny River Reservoir 1 113, 000, 000 1, 400, 000 
11 sys is: fel 3 , 340, 000 500, 000 
drainage district 3.7 | 1,520,000 8 River Reservoir, 
Hon orson River: Diversion Pennsylvania and OO 500, 000 
Ebb 28) 1.7%, 000 y Texas 
Hunt . e und AEN Colorada River channel. 400, 000 
Lake drinage district.. 1.8 8,420,000 $ Guif Tutracosstal W. aterway, 
Towa: Red Kock Reservoir. 1.5 71,400,000 | 1,717,000 | 1,113, 000 channel to Port Mansfield. 150, 000 
Kansas: Tort Aransis-Corpus Christi 
Connell Grove Reservoir. 1.8 | 12,700, 000 303, 000 300, 600 Waterway, channel to La 
Wilson Reservolr.. 12 18,100,000} 239, 000 fa), 000 Quinte 5.4 964, 000 
Fenny: No, 2 Barron Reservoir... 2.3 | 23, 500, 000 214,000 | 1,000, 000 Proctor Reservoir 1.4 300, 000 
Virginia: Pound Reservoir, 1.2 0⁰⁰ 
Gult Intracoastal Waterway: West Virginia: 
w Algiers Cutoff, Jefferson- East Kal 2.0 0, 000 
Phs np AEETI 11,420,000 “ i. 1,420,000 1.8 mw, 000 
Taratarla Ba ERRE 2, 400, 000 J. 000, 000 Summnersville Resery 26 2, gun, 000 
Moasenchiusotts Flood control, aten iver and 
Boston arbor: (b) 35-foot re- tributaries: 
sorved channel 2.200 820, 000 £25, 000 West Tennessee trihutaries. 3.0 000 
Westville 5 7 7, 4 000 1, 500, 000 Wolf River and tributaris... 1.3 300, 000 
Mivhigan: Grand Marois Harbor.. 1,020, 000 300, 900 Yazoo back water 2.2 oo 
Mississippi: Pascagoula Harbor... 1, 248, 000 J. H2, 00 
Missouri: Des Molnes and Missis- Total, Corps of Engineers (£2 
sippi Levee District No. 1 800, 000 PROMI) A 37, 800, 100 


California: Trinity be factlities_ 


RECLAMATION 


Upper Colorado River: 


Idaho: Burns Creci. om Colorado: Smith Fork. . .. A. 
Washinton: Greater Wenatchee Di- f 

bane MN NORTT 7.0 7, 570, 000 1. 
wie River Basin: Loa (6 projects) 

Kansas: Cedar Bluff unit 2.02 | 4.24. 000 400, 060 — HEDPPPUSIEU — 
Montana: East Hench unt 207 | 20,507,000 ee 1, 000, 000 Total reclamation (15 prohocts) 33, 710, 500 
Nebraska; Red Willow Dum 1.87 | 6, 607,000 525, 000 Ss —-— 

$ Grani total (07 proloets)· Bi, 510, 600 
ee eee eee ee L —— 


+ Reimbursements to local interests, 


? Resumption of construction. 
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Long-Range Study of Educational Policies 
and Problems by Texas Research 
League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Orange County, Tex., will soon be 
e€ scene of a major, long-range study 
With regard to educational policies and 
Problems. The study will be made by 
the Texas Research League. 
use of the novel and interesting 
Approach being taken to educational 
Problems in Orange County, and because 
Of this firm evidence of cooperation at 
the local level, I ask unanimous consent 
that an aticle entitled “Historic County 
hools Study Starts Soon,” published 
2 the Orange (Tex.) Leader of August 

3, 1959, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrconb. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

TORIC County ScHooLs STUDY STARTS 

N—Trxas RESEARCH LEAGUE May Ser 

PATTERN HERE 
1 histortiec survey of school district organ - 
i tion and related problems gets underway 

1 County in the near future. 

t will pa made by a nationally known and 

actfindin: mcy, Te e- 

search League, g agency, the Texas R 
t is expected to develop a pattern of 
Pproach which can be Sea he 5 Texas 


er faced with similar school district 


lems. 
b Announcement of the official acceptance 
bras Research League of an invitation 
Wake the survey was made yesterday by 
Ta D. Craft, chairman of a citizens’ 
months a. committee appointed some 
tion. ago by the county board of educa- 
were sald a letter was received late last 
n notifying his committee that the large 
— Of leading Texas businessmen and 
board salista on the Texas Research League 
the ae directors had unanimously approved 
Ex ange County survey. 
hea 2 of the research organization 
made vised earlier that the study would be 
the aia approved by its screening commit- 
The members of its board of directors, 
Si letter to Craft was signed by B. 8. 
» Of Houston, chairman of the Texas 
Research League board. 
lego, PoMted out the understanding of the 
— that the of its survey is to 
me Tovide the facts on which the school boards 
base a — School officials of your county may 
will und district organization plan which 
your enn a good system of education for 
Ber. dren in the most economical man- 
ines went on to sa 
y that the favorable 
the mts the league's directors was taken in 
a that the study will not only bene- 


thel ` important factor promptin 

was 5 acceptance of your study request 
. y req 

committee's assurance that the 

Of y has the sympathetic support 


our 
cal county school board, the various lo- 


school bo 
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tors and the various official taxpayers and 
other citizen groups having an interest in 
the problems facing the schools of Orange 
County.” 

This was followed by the comment that the 
success of the survey will depend very 
importantly on the cooperation which these 
persons and groups will give the league's 
research team in its factfinding efforts. 

A part of this cooperation will be the pay- 
ment by Orange County interests of $4,500 
toward costs of the survey which are not in- 
cluded in the league's current operating 
budget. The citizens’ committee will meet 
during the next few days to make plans for 
raising this money. 

Texas Research League will finance an ad- 
ditional $5,000 of the cost out of its own 
funds, which are provided by the Texas busi- 
ness and industrial firms that support the 
independent factfinding agency. 

According to Sines, the league’s research 
staff will begin the study in the near future. 
Details of the project are to be worked out 
by the organization's executive director, Al- 
vin Burger, and the citizens’ study commit- 
tee, 

In conclusion, the Texas Research League 
chairman commented, “The Texas Research 
League undertakes this survey as a public 
service. Our board of directors sincerely 
hopes that the results of, the project will 
contribute to the solution of the financial 
problems facing your school districts and to 
the general improvement of public education 
in Orange County.” 

Texas Research League was organized by 
Texas businessmen and industrialists a 
number of years ago as an agency for doing 
research work necessary to good government. 
Its assistance has been officially requested 
a number of times by the legislature and 
State agencies and some of its reports have 
attracted nationwide attention, 

The Orange County school study will be 
the league's first factfinding mission below 
the level of State government. 

The survey was arranged for the com- 
mittee by Clyde McKee, chairman of a sub- 
committee appointed for the purpose. 

Immediate responsibility for coordination 
of the project will be in the hands of Jim 
McGrew, research director for the league at 
its Austin headquarters. 

Fieldwork will be under the direction of 
Glenn Ivy, research associate. He already 
has considerable experience in this type of 
study gained from compiling in 1955 an ex- 
haustive and widely read report on school 
district organization in the State for the 
Texas Education Agency. 

Ivy also has had extensive experience in 
property taxes as a result of research work 
which he did last year while the league was 
working with the Texas State Tax Study 
Commission, 


Americans Provided Best and Cheapest 
Food Anywhere in World While Farm 
Program Has Operated—Benson Works 
To Destroy This Program—Farmers 
Enter a New Depression—A Report on 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
ist session of the 86th Congress draws 
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to a close, I feel it is my duty, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, to review for Members of the 
House the work of our committee and 
of the Congress in behalf of agriculture 
and to bring into proper perspective for 
the Nation the general circumstances of 
our farmers and their families. 

In this session of Congress, as in past 
Sessions, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, the chief 
agriculture officer of our country, has 
Placed roadblocks and obstacles in the 
pathway of progress. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has not 
provided leadership commensurate with 
the responsibilities of his high office, On 
the contrary, he has continued his ef- 
forts to divide the agricultural forces 
of our country and to array consumers 
against producers and to bring the farm 
program into disrepute. He has not 
championed the cause of agriculture nor 
has he demonstrated a willingness to 
compose. differences with those who do 
not see “eye to eye” with him. He has 
been stubborn and unrelenting. 

Mr. Benson has not presented a single 
new thought nor has he proposed a 
single new program, nor has he been 
courageous enough to advocate the out- 
right repeal of a single law or program 
which he has so constantly and consis- 
tently criticized. He says that he dis- 
likes the production adjustment pro- 
grams and the price-support programs 
but when challenged to do so he refuses 
to advocate the repeal of either, He 
seeks only to modify the price-support 
programs and to lower prices to starva- 
tion levels. 

“Freedom” and bankruptcy for the 
farmers of America is Mr. Benson's 
Program. 

Unfortunately he does not understand 
the plight of our farmers nor does he 
understand their problems, and he is 
definitely not in favor of a Federal farm 
program for the farmers of our country. 
He believes in letting the farmer earn 
his living “by the sweat of his brow” and 
to live by the harsh and cruel law of sup- 
ply and demand without any aid or as- 
sistance from the Government, such as 
are extended to other areas of our econ- 
omy. 

Certainly he should know that the 
farmers of America have mastered the 
techniques of production and are now 
capable of producing more food and 
fiber than the Nation can possibly con- 
sume. Unless our farmers are permitted 
to exercise some control over production 
our supplies will be abundant, our sur- 
pluses will accumulate, prices will de- 
teriorate, and farmers will suffer, He 
wants the farmer to go it alone while 
every other great segment of our econ- 
omy enjoys a high degree of Government 
protection, 

Our Secretary just does not want to 
understand the farm program which op- 
erated successfully for 20 long years and 
under which our farmers and the people 
of our Nation prospered. He wants to 
destroy the program and to permit our 
farmers to bury themselves beneath the 
abundance they are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Mr, Speaker, we hear a lot of talk about 
the administration’s farm program. 
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There is no such thing. I have chal- 
lenged the Secretary, and I now challenge 
any Member of this House to tell us what 
the Eisenhower-Benson farm program 
really is. We know and we understand 
the program which operated so long and 
£0 well and we know that under that pro- 
gram America has been the best fed na- 
tion on earth and we know that the 
consumers of America have had more, 
better, and cheaper food than at any 
other time in all history. 
THE CONSUMER 


The average worker in the United 
States in 1958 spent only 25 percent of 
his earnings to buy the average amount 
of food consumed by a family of three. 
Thirty years earlier the same food would 
have cost the same worker 48 percent of 
his earnings. 

Over the 30-year period, with farm 
price support programs in operation in 
worker's earnings has been released by 
naa 94} JO quoted gZ ‘sivas 380 
lower food prices for other uses to im- 
prove his home, send his children to col- 
lege, buy an automobile, and in many 
ways to increase and dignify his stand- 
ard of living. 

Farmers in no other country of the 
world have lowered food costs, in relation 
to workers’ earnings, so dramatically, 
Food costs, in spite of sharp increases in 
processing and marketing charges, are 
lower in the United States in terms of 
workers’ wages than anywhere else in 
the world. 

This has been made possible by the 
great forward strides in farmers’ pro- 
duction efficiency, and we may credit the 
farm program as a dominant factor in 
bringing about this high level efficiency. 
With this farm program, the earnings of 
farmers were raised from the former low 
levels and they were able to invest in 
mechanization, in soil improvements, in 
chemicals, in new plant varieties, and in 
production methods which previously 
were impossible because the farmers were 
80 poor. g 

Mr. Speaker, if all farm program costs 
had been added to the cost of food in 
1958, the average worker would have 
spent only 26 percent of his earnings for 
food, as compared with 35 percent for the 
same food 10 years earlier, 41 percent 20 
years earlier, and 48 percent 30 years 
earlier. 

Yet, there is a movement abroad in 
this country to heap ridicule upon all 
farm price stabilization and production 
adjustment programs, and upon farmers 
as well. The movement aims to preju- 
dice nonfarm people against farm 
People, and thus to destroy and foreclose 
a workable program aimed at economic 
justice for the people who produce our 
food and fiber. 

Mr. Speaker, there are and insid- 
ious political 5 of this 
Movement, as some politicians bid for 
the vote of the cities, deserting our 
farmers because they now are so few. 

THE BENSON PROGRAM 

Mr. Benson has conjured up a program 
without real form or substance, which he 
glibly alludes to at every opportunity as 
the route to a free, prosperous, and ex- 
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panding agriculture. In fact, however, 
the Benson program is an incredibly in- 
adequate proposal involving unlimited 
free production, higher Government 
costs, and lower prices to farmers. The 
nearer he has moved agriculture toward 
his philosophy, the poorer our farmers 
have become. 

The Secretary during his tenure has 
spent more money than the accumulated 
total expenditures by all his predecessors 
in this office during the prior 90-year 
history of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Yet in these 6% years the net income 
of our farmers has been almost $20 bil- 
lion less than in the 634 years prior to 
his taking office. The earnings of our 
people in agriculture have been reduced 
drastically, while other areas of our Na- 
tion's economy have experienced unprec- 
edented prosperity. Moreover, Govern- 
ment investments in surplus farm com- 
modities have increased more than 
threefold, from $2,452 million on January 
1, 1953 to $9 billion by the latest report. 

And now the stage is set, as a result of 
Mr. Benson’s dreamworld economic the- 
ories, for an even greater farm debacle 
within the next 2 years. Prices received 
by farmers are in a new downward swirl. 
They stand now at a level 17 percent 
below 1952. Hog prices have joined in 
the decline, falling in July to the lowest 
level for that month since July 1944. 
Economists are predicting a slide in beef 
cattle prices in the months ahead, 

The situation demands action. 

THE VETO 


But, Mr. Speaker, the unyielding, un- 
compromising, negative position of Mr. 
Benson and this administration has 
brought about a paralysis in Washington 
where the interests of our farmers are 
concerned. 

The veto power of the President, 
placed at Mr. Benson's disposal, has been 
raised as an absolute barrier between the 
farmers and their Government. 

The President himself, in a special 
farm message shortly after this Congress 
convened, proposed further retreat of the 
Government from responsibility in the 
price stability of agriculture and from 
farm production adjustment undertak- 
ings. He called for outright repeal of 
the parity principle, which is the only 
means under law to determine a fair re- 
lationship of farm prices and costs to 
the total of the Nation's economy. 

Notwithstanding the President's pro- 
nouncements, this Congress set out with 
earnestness and dedication to arrest the 
6-year deterioration of our agricultural 
economy, and to return our farmers 
nearer to a parity position in our free 
enterprise society. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it soon became 
crystal clear that no bill could become 
law unless it hewed to the line laid down 
by the President. Our efforts were 
scuttled by the President’s negative 
power—the veto. 

WHEAT NO. 1 PROBLEM 


It was evident to the Congress and to 
the President, when this Congress con- 
vened, that the great accumulation of 
wheat surpluses presented the Nation 
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with its No. 1 farm problem. The Con- 
gress passed a bill cutting the wheat 
acreage in 1960 by 25 percent below 1959. 
It would have brought wheat plantings 
down to 41 million acres and would have 
reduced production substantially. This 
would have been less than half the 84 
million acres our farmers seeded tp wheat 
10 years ago. The legislation repre- 
sented a willingness of our farmers to 
assume great sacrifices to bring down 
the wheat surplus. 

The President vetoed the bill. 

He condemned the legislation because 
it included price supports which sought 
to prevent great hardships to wheat 
farmers while they were reducing their 
crops so severely. He did this in the face 
of a Department of Agriculture state- 
ment that the price support would not 
influence the price of bread, and despite 
a sound showing that the legislation 
would save the Government and tax- 
payers approximately a half billion dol- 
lars over a 2-year period. 

By this action the President has as- 
sumed full responsibility for the future 
buildup in wheat surpluses and for the 
huge costs of financing these extraordi- 
nary supplies, 

TOBACCO BILL 

The Congress passed a tobacco bill, the 
effect of which was to prevent increases 
in the support prices of tobacco, so that 
our tobacco might continue to compete 
pricewise in world markets. All inter- 
ests in the tobacco industry suppo 
the legislation. 

The President vetoed this bill. I never 
have understood why. 

Our Committee on Agriculture held 
hearings on long-range farm program 
proposals in an effort to bring general 
farm legislation before this session of 
the Congress. We sought to halt the 
dangerous decline in farm prices 
to restore agriculture to an equi 
position in the general economy. We 
would not accept the administration“ 
proposals for agriculture. As a conse- 
quence, we were unable to develop legis- 
lation which would meet with the Presi: 
dent’s approval. The farmer does no 
now have, in the political alinement 
existing in the Congress, sufficient 
strength for a two-thirds vote in both 
Houses to override a veto of legislation 
in his interest. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, the dee? 
concern of the Members of this House 
for the well-being of agriculture is spread 
vividly in the records of our committee: 
I have been especially impressed and 
pleased by the dedicated work in behalf 
of agriculture by the newly elected 
Members of this body. Our committee 
records show that Members of the Hous? 
have introduced to this date in the firs 
session of the 86th Congress 461 b 
dealing with conditions on © 
farms. 

Our committee held 113 sessions. 

We reviewed these bills and sent 118 to 
the Secretary, to determine his tion 
upon them. Mr. Benson approved only 
eight of these bills, and most of thes? 
were of a minor nature. He disap? 
proved, proposed changes, or did 
report at all, with respect to all 


gs 
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Others. He rejected all legislation pro- 
Dosing fundamental improvements in 
Operation of farm laws to increase 

e income of farm families. 

In fact, Mr. Benson's predisposition to 
oppose everything would be comical, if 
it were not so tragic. 

SCHOOL MILK 


fo went so far as to send his assistants 
fore our committee to oppose an addi- 
tional national authorization of $3 mil- 
In for the special school milk program, 
Without which the program through 
he ich milk is supplied to children would 
bere been closed down in many schools 
fore the last school term ended. We 
Passed the authorization bill, Mr, Benson 
Notwithstanding and, not risking a 
ce of being overriden in the Con- 
ues on a milk-for-schoolchildren issue, 
€ President signed it. 
CORN GLUT 


tnt in the session it became evident 
du, t Mr. Benson's action drastically re- 
bane the prices of oats, rye, barley, and 
iets ey and grain sorghums would 
rely aggravate the feed surplus situa- 
n, by influencing a shift from these 
Te ll grains to the production of corn. 
í pin edy this our committee developed 
e Which would have balanced the 
the; Supports of the small grains to 
r feed value relationship with corn. 
— Secretary opposed this legislation. 
5 now there is in prospect the largest 
crop in history, to add to the sur- 
and create graver problems for the 
tock industry in the years ahead. 
INDUSTRIAL USE RESEARCH 


the Agricultural Act of 1956 the 
ress provided for the establishment 
ities o t on to examine the possibil- 
Search 1 markets by increasing re- 
or our t industrial uses of the produets 
rec arms. The Commission made its 
opposa ndations. The administration 
recom the legislation embracing these 
ed thr €ndations. Our committee work- 
legisla tee ue the session to develop 
on Mr. Benson would accept. 
EGGS AND BROILERS 


daad Poultry industry suffered a price 
was iron the spring of this year. It 
Jan =e that the President, in his 
farm prico n message condemning the 
Bled out tie, support Program, had sin- 
as an the poultry industry specifically 
Prosperita mple in agriculture where 
Governms abided without the help of 
habs th nt. Many hundreds and per- 
Poultry Ousands of family enterprises in 
dacle Were wiped out by the price de- 
Congress 1 Poultrymen appealed to the 
Mr. Bess and to Mr. Benson for help. 
With tha ine Opposed legislation to deal 
d He e problems of the in- 
ket glut pe verused to ease the egg mar- 
Were ayap Ming funds which already 
though pable to buy laying hens, al- 
used in a product could have been 
Schoo] Munch ante way to improve the 
Hod did ing and relief food programs. 
late on the effect of which came too 
aid many family poultry farms. 
The Seca e 
to approved a bill to ret 
the Administrator of the Rural Elec, 


Dlus 
lives 


Cong 
Ofa 
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trification Administration the full loan- 
making authority, so that such authority 


would not rest with an unsympathetic- 


appointee of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Benson opposed the bill. The 
President vetoed it. The Senate voted to 
override, but the House failed to cast the 
necessary two-thirds vote to set aside 
the veto. 
FOOD FOR THE NEEDY 

Many bills were presented to provide 
for more effective distribution of surplus 
foods, through a food stamp plan, among 
needy people. Mr. Benson opposed all 
these bills. 

COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION 


The bill to establish a bipartisan 
Country Life Commission, to study the 
most pressing problems of the changing 
rural scene, drew a neutral report from 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
Commission would have been similar in 
its operations to one appointed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in the early 
part of the century and which made rec- 
ommendations which brought about sub- 
stantial improvements in the farm econ- 
omy and in country living. 

HOGS 


As the autumn marketing season ap- 
proached, it became increasingly clear 
that a crisis was building up in farmer 
prices for hogs. When July prices for 
hogs dropped to the lowest level for that 
month in 15 years there no longer was 
any doubt that positive measures should 
be taken to forestall.a price catastrophe 
which might bring grave consequences 
to the economy of the Midwest and in 
some other areas of the Nation. Several 
bills were introduced, proposing various 
ways of dealing with the situation. Our 
committee brought up for consideration 
the bills proposing a program of incen- 
tive payments to encourage the market- 
ing of lightweight hogs and thereby 
ease market gluts. This approach was 
supported by the National Planning As- 
sociation, a nonpartisan body. Mr. 
Benson opposed it. Our committee re- 
ported a bill embracing this approach 
to the hog price problem, but with the 
opposition of the administration it did 
not become law. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has sur- 
plus removal funds already available to 
initiate a pork purchase program, with 
the pork to be used in schools and for 
relief food. It is my hope that he will use 
his authority and the funds the Congress 
has provided, in the manner and to the 
extent necessary, to maintain the maxi- 
mum stability in the hog markets under 
the pressures of huge supplies during 
the impending marketing season. Our 
bill encouraging lightweight marketings 
would deal more effectively with the 
problem, at smaller expense, with the 
major benefits going to farmers rather 
than to meat processors; but the Secre- 
tary can do an effective job with the 
authority and funds already at hand, 
if he will use them wisely. 

We have sent to the Secretary, in 
this and previous Congresses, bills pro- 
posing revisions in the present price 
support and production adjustment pro- 
gram. We forwarded to him bills pro- 
posing two-price or domestic parity 
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systems for various commodities which 
would let these crops move competi- 
tively into world markets while main- 
taining a reasonable price in our do- 
mestic markets. We sent to him pro- 
posals for production payments, compen- 
satory payments, or marketing equaliza- 
tion payments to farmers. He has re- 
turned them with the Department's 
stamp of disapproval. 

In these circumstances I have set 
forth, Mr. Speaker, we have been un- 
able to put on our statute books the 
public policies so sorely needed to stop 
the piling of surplus upon surplus, re- 
duce Government costs and to arrest the 
new and deeper depression that is set- 
tling upon our farms. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

We have, however, brought forward, 
with the prospect of Presidential ap- 
proval, legislation to extend and im- 
prove Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
This bill embraces a section calling upon 
the Secretary to initiate a food stamp 
plan for a more adequate distribution 
of surplus foods among needy people. 
It includes another section which should 
prevent the destruction of the extra long 
staple cotton production industry in the 
United States. I hope that when the 
President signs the Public Law 480 ex- 
tension bill it will include these pro- 
visions, although his Secretary vigor- 
ously opposes any food stamp plan. 

We passed and the President signed 
legislation important to cotton pro- 
ducers, in that it provides a sound base 
for making cotton acreage allotments. 

Legislation was enacted to assure the 
operation of special school milk pro- 
gram throughout the last school term, 
and the authorization for this program 
was increased by $6 million to $81 million 
for the school term now commencing 
and by $9 million to $84 million for the 
1960-61 school term. 

We took steps to improve farm credit 
operations, crop insurance, pest control 
and- several other laws important to 
agriculture. 

We approved numerous watershed 
projects, for soil and water conservation. 

Mr. Speaker, while our efforts to write 
general farm legislation have been 
thwarted by the administration, our 
studies and our work should be of sub- 
stantial value in the development of 
sound farm policies when we have an 
administration sympathetic to the needs 
of the people who produce our food and 
fiber. 

I would remind the House that before 
Mr. Benson became the Secretary of 
Agriculture we had a farm program 
under which for 11 consecutive years 
the average prices paid to farmers were 
at or above 100 percent of parity. I 
would point out that this program op- 
erated for two decades prior to 1953 at 
an actual profit of $13 million on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price sup- 
ports for the basic crops. CCC opera- 
tions for all crops including perishables 
and nonperishables, cost only $1,064 
million over a 20-year period. 
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This program which worked so long 
and so well, at so little expense, now is a 
virtual shambles. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND FARMERS 


Mr. Speaker, our Government has 
given labor the minimum-wage and 
collective-bargaining laws. We have 
clothed industry with the corporate 
structure and the many Federal and 
State statutes which regulate competi- 
tion. With the help of these Govern- 
ment aids and regulations, both labor 
and industry have built up a marketing 
structure which maintains price and 
wage rates at balanced levels while ad- 
justing supply to demand, How, then, 
can the modern, highly mechanized 
farmer survive, when he must do all 
his buying in the protected market of 
industry and labor, and do all his own 
selling at auction, with no protection? 

Surely our national interest requires 
that we have a farm program which will 
enable farmers to adjust their markct- 
ing to available outlets and demand— 
at prices in line with their costs, as is 
essential in any successful business. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I say 


The well-being of agriculture is a mat- 
ter of concern to all the people. Our 
Government research, conservation, and 
educational programs, combined with 
the intelligence and labor of our farmers, 
have given us the most efficient agricul- 
tural production in the world. They 
are giving consumers the cheapest food— 
in relation to wages—on record. Our 
farm marketing and pricing machinery, 
however, is woefully behind the times. 
Without governmental assistance in the 
marketing and pricing flelds, the ex- 
Ploding production technology on our 
farms will surely proceed to create a dis- 
astrous- economic situation for agricul- 
ture. 

Government cannot now stand by 
while propagandists cry that all old pro- 
grams have failed and all new programs 
are doomed to failure. This Govern- 
ment of ours, representing all the people, 
cannot say there is nothing it can do to 
avert the impending economic misery of 
the farmer. This Government can and 
must act to salvage some economic jus- 
tice and stability for farmers—and pro- 
tect everyone against the ruinous im- 
balance arising from the abnormal rate 
of technological advances in production, 
in relation to available market outlets. 

This Government has a moral, an 
ethical, an inherent, and a constitutional 
obligation to establish public policies and 
Programs that will open to the men and 
women of agriculture the opportunity 
for fair returns on their management. 
their risks, their capital investment, and 
their labor on a basis comparable with 
the workers in all other undertakings 
in this free enterprise economy and in 
this democratic society, 

1 8 = 8 the aspirations 
a e people—the strength 
Nation demand this. 8 
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Wisconsin “T ops” Soviet Union in Cheese 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 29, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
these days when the Soviet Union is ex- 
periencing growing pains, in the eco- 
nomic, military, scientific, and other 
fields, we receive repeated reports of 
bragging about their program. 

Among these claims, for example, is 
that they have made a 500 percent in- 
crease in production over pre-World War 

ears of a product for which my home 
Beate is famous, that is, cheese. 

At this time I want to set the record 
straight. 

Now, it may well be true that they have 
increased cheese production 500 percent. 
However, the real facts in cheese produc- 
tion illustrate that my home State of 
Wisconsin—with only about 2 percent of 
the population of the Soviet Union, far 
out-produces the Soviet Union in cheese. 

In 1958 the Badger State output 
amounted to 280,000 metric tons of 
cheese; by comparison, the preduction 
of the Soviet Union totalled only about 
150,000 metric tons, approximately 23 
percent of the cheese production in the 
United States. 

For a further comparison of cheese 
production—in which Wisconsin tops“ 
the Soviet Union—I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of a release issued 
today printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to te printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Witty Harts WISCONSIN CHEESE OUTPUT AS 
SYMBOL OF FREE ENTERPRISE TRIUMPH OVER 
COMMUNISM; WISCONSIN WITH POPULATION 
or 38 MILLION PRODUCES ALMOST TWICE AS 
MUCH CHEESE AS SOVIET UNION, POPULATION 
208 MILLION 


Senator ALEXANDER Wey, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, ranking Republican member on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
todey hailed , Wisconsin's record of out- 
producing Russta in checse as a symbol of 
triumph of free enterprise over cemmuntem. 


“Currently, the Communist leaders brag 
about the stepped up production of consumer 
goods under their system. The Soviets are 
advertising the fact that their cheese pro- 
duction Is up 500 percent since the pre-World 
War years. The fact is, however, that the 
State of Wisconsin, alone, now producers 
almost twice as much cheese as the whole 
Soviet Union. In 1958, the Badger State out- 
put amounted to 280,000 metric tons of 
cheese; by comparison, the production of the 
Soviet Union totaled only about 150,000 
metric tons—approximately.23 percent of the 
cheese production in the United States. For 
further comparison, Russian cheese produc- 
tion amounts to 1.6 pounds per person, while 
the United States production amounts to 8 
pounds per person—according to statistics 
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released earlier this month by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 

“Globally, the production of cheese be- 
tween the years prior to the Second World 
War and 1958 increased about 70 percent- 
During this same period, American cheese 
production more than doubled and the 
United States tops the list of cheese pro- 
ducers. Next in importance are France, Italy. 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands, the Soviet Union, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. 

“Although the United States Is the world's 
No. I cheese producer,” the Wisconsin Senator 
pointed out, “statistics illustrate that the 
consumption of cheese in some countries far 
exceeds that in the United States. Here the 
per capita consumption is approximately 8.5 
pounds. This compares poorly with higher 
consumption of 19.5 pounds in Norway and 
18.7 pounds by the Swiss (who were the pre- 
world war champions but are now out- 
performed by the Norwegians.) 

“Consequently, the United States still rep- 
resents a large untapped market for the 
cheese industry. If the challenge of increas- 
ing consumption can be met successfully and 
will result in a per capita increase, this 
should substantially brighten the outlook 
for the American cheese industry. This 
should be particularly important to Wiscon- 
sin since it produces about 44 percent of all 
American cheese. 

“The cheese consumption figures for the 
United States illustrate that what may be 
considered a luxury in Russia is everyday diet 
in this country. In the United States, a 
pound of hard cheddar cheese sells for about 
58 cents, which would mean that an average 
industrial worker would have to put In about 
16 minutes of work to buy a pound of cheese. 
In Moscow, a pound of the cheapest hard 
cheese sells for 11 rubles, and comparatively: 
would require 2 hours and 34 minutes 
work. 

“In attempting to show that the lot of the 
Soviet workers is not inferior to that of the 
American working class, the Communist lead- 
ers have denied that the American automo- 
biles, the American home, and the American 
goods exhibited in the Moscow fair can be 
ailorded by the typical American working- 
man. As usual, the Soviets are unlikely to 
accept our superiority in production or our 
ability to better provide the people's needs. 
Therefore, although I am not in favor of an 
‘open arms’ welcome for Khrushchev v-hen he 
comes to this country, I would be happy to 
send him some samples of Wisconsin cheese, 
which any Amerlenn can afford, to help him 
find-out for himself what the advantages of 
free enterprise are, and what the life and 
diet of an average Antcrican are like,“ Sen- 
ator Wey concluded. 


Rescue the World Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, in a major speech which he de- 
livered at the 82d annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association, the U.S. At- 
torney Gencral William P. Rogers called 
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for repeal of the so-called Connally 
amendment. 

Under this amendment the United 
States decides for itself what disputes it 
Will put before the International Court 
of Justice. 

It is this amendment, Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers said, which is partly to blame 
for the minor role the Court has taken 
in settling international disputes. In 
its 13 years of operation, it has decided 
Only 17 major cases. 

Those lawyers who heard the speech 
Say it was the strongest plea to date by 
any top official of the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration for repeal of the amend- 
ment. 

The Attorney General pointed out that 
France recently withdrew a similar pro- 
Vision and that now the United States 
is alone among 10 NATO nations to con- 
tinue to insist on such a reservation. 

President Eisenhower told the Con- 
Kress in his state of the Union message 
that U.S. relations with the World 
Court should be reexamined “to the end 
that the rule of law may replace the 
Tule of force in the affairs of nations.” 

Senator Hurerr H. HUMPHREY and I 
have introduced resolutions calling on 
the Senate of the United States to repeal 
the Connally amendment. The State 
b partment has endorsed our proposal, 

ut nothing much else had happened 
8 the speech by Attorney General 
ers. 

I am delighted that the Attorney 
General has now come forward to sup- 
port this important step. 

I include here the text of my House 

lution 267, an editorial from the 
the winston Post of August 24, 1959, and 
A € text of the splendid speech by the 
‘ttorney General of the United States to 
Which I have referred: 
House RESOLUTION 267 


er esolved, That it is the sense of the House 
A wisPresentatives that the determination 
te 8 an international dispute to which 
ne nited States is a party involves mat- 
= which are essentially within the do- 
‘estic Jurisdiction of the United States, and 

Nisa re not within the compulsory 
Jon ction of the International Court of 
“ce, should be made by the Court itself 

aW er than by the United States: and that 
'Y Provision of Jaw or resolution to the con- 


tra 
Bune ud be repealed or otherwise 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1959] 
= Rescur tHe Wortp COURT 
Daia ae happened to the movement to 
x 8 dae World Court? A few months ago 
Rid oe head of steam was built up 
Nelly the demand for repeal of the Con- 
the amendment, which hos gravely limited 
Denne e of the Court. President 
Union ower had said in his state of the 
01101 ee that US. relations with the 
eng th Burt should be reexamined “to the 
Tule ot se the rule of Inw may replace the 
restates Toe in the nffalrs of nations.” Vice 
Bréniens Naor, Onarles 8. Rhyne, past 
And ‘the of the American Bar Association, 
a the dera stirred up a grent deal of interest 
ue 8 eee Humprey intro- 
on repeal th 
donos ent. The State e 
Ste oS resolution in a letter to the Sen- 
and ein Relations Committee in April, 


ein 
or dead conte the proposal has not moved 
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This Is especially unfortunate because it 
leaves the United States in the position of 
holding back in the drive for substitution of 
judicial processes for force in the settlement 
of international disputes, This country can 
and does suggest that many international 
controversies be decided by the World Court, 
but it is an empty gesture. Through the 
Connally amendment the Senate asserted the 
right for this country to decide for itself 
In each case whether any dispute laid be- 
for the World Court is within its domestic 
jurisdiction. That gives every other country 
against which the United States may bring a 
case in the World Court a similar right to 
escape a judicial determination by assert- 
ing that the case is domestic regardless of 
what may be involved. 

Every reason of justice and self-interest 
cries for removal of this court-crippling 
device. It would be especially salutary if 
President Eisenhower could inform our allies 
on his forthcoming visit and Premier Khru- 
shehev on his September tour that the 
United States is accepting the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court, without 
any strings attached. 

Responsibility for the present inaction 
seems to be shared about equally by the 
administration and the Foreign Relations 
Committee (which reportedly is reluctant 
to move because of opposition mall). In 
any event, the President is in the best posi- 
tion to break the deadlock, Why doesn’t 
he send up a rousing message asking for 
immediate passage of the Humphrey reso- 
lution as a means of striking a blow for 
world law. 

Apprrss BY Hon. WII IAN P. ROGERS, ATTOR- 
NEY GENËRAL or THE Untrep STATES, BE- 
YORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, B820 ANNUAL 
MEETING, AMERICAN Ban ASSOCIATION, 
MAI Brach, FLA, AUGUST 26, 1959 


It is a great honor and privilege again to 
address the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association. This association is the 
largest-and most influential group in the 
legnl profession. What you think and do 
Uns a significant impact on the administra- 
tion of justice and on public affairs. 

We in the Department of Justice have 
a common objective with you in seeking con- 
stantly to improve our system of justice so 
that it may better serve the people of our 
Nation. In pursult of this objective there 
may be, on occasion, an action taken or 
a statement made by this association, or 
one of its numerous committees, with which 
we ore not in full accord. But I want you 
to know that I am well aware, particularly 
from reading some of my mall from you, 
that this oceasiona] lack of togetherness is 
mutual. 

Notwithstanding any Infrequent minor 
differences, we in the Department know that 
the American Bar Association is earnestly 
and effectively striving to improve our pro- 
fession and hos made significant and im- 
portant contributions to that end. The sup- 
port you have given to the Department of 
Justice, especially in certain dificult and 
sensitive areas, has been of the highest order 
and I want you to know that I, and all of 
us in the Department, sincerely appreciate 
it. May I also commend the association for 
its splendid record of achievement this year 
under the outstanding leadership of your 
president, Ross Malone, 

What is the responsibility of our profes- 
sion in today’s world? As I see it there are 
two broad areas to be considered. 

First, the administration of justice In the 
United States is on display in every part of 
the world. When we talk about competing 
with International communism in the realm 
of idens, we are talking in large measure 
about the Ideas which are the basis of our 


legal system. 
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Second, in the long view the main hope 
for peace is that nations will be wise enough 


not to rely on sheer strength in dealing with 


each other but will move toward establishing 
systems based on considerations of law and 
justice in the resolution of international dis- 
putes, Nations have readily paid lipservice 
to the soundness of this proposition but 
progress in th 

7 5 is area has been tragically 

Dramatic events in the past few 
those indicated in — to 5 naaa 
that we are at a point in our international 
relations at which our profession will have 
new opportunities to serve our Nation in 
these two areas. 

As to the first, although Soviet lead 
still firmly committed te the policy ne word 
domination there is hope today that they 
may be willing to permit a freer flow of 
ideas between our two countries than they 
Rave in the past, For this reason I believe 
the time has come when we should act and 
speak more vigorously and effectively for 
those Ideals and ideas which have given this 
country its strength. People throughout the 
world, even to some extent in the areas con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union, may have an 
opportunity to get a more accurate picture 
of America and the meaning of justice and 
freedom here as contrasted with the Soviet 
Union. „ 

In this international competition we must 
not fall into the trap of emphasizing ma- 
terial considerations to the exclusion of all 
else. To some of the uncommitted nations 
of the world the Soviet system of state con- 
trols and planning may seem attractive. The 
Russians point to the fact that their eco- 
nomic system has been applied in a country 
which was initially very backward in tech- 
nology, with a low standard of living com- 
pared to the West. Because a similar situa- 
tion exists to some degree in several of the 
new nations of the world, they see a parallel 
that has some surface attraction. 

But the situation is different when it 
comes to the appeal of ideas. Freedom under 
law is one of the most powerful ideas ever 
concelved by the mind of man. Its appeal 
will continue to grow in the uncommitted 
nations of the world, It has not been too 
long since many of these nations completed 
their successful struggle for independence. 
With national freedom there has arisen ‘a 
great awareness of and interest in the con- 
cept of individual freedom, Thus the free 
world has an unusual opportunity in the 
years ahead to place in bold relief the weak- 
nesses of the Soviet system compared with 
the strength of ours. 

Why does the legal profession have a re- 
sponsibility for this? Because we are dally 
involved in the proceses of justice, and its 
administration is our business. We are of- 
ficers of the courts of the United States and 
should be the leading spokesmen for pre- 
senting the case of freedom to the world. 
The merits of the case have to be articulated 
more effectively than has been done in the 
past. In the world in which we live it is not 
enough to be convinced that our system 
holds forth the greatest promise of individ- 
ual Uverty for people ail over the world. 
We should present the true picture of a sys- 
tem of liberty under law to those who do not 
fully understand it or who may have been 
misled by Soviet propaganda. This must be 
done so that people will realize the impor- 
tance of maintaining free governments snd 
not succumb to the Sovlet scheme for world 
domination. i 

These are a few of the truths which need 
to be dramatized: 

1. We cannot rest our case on the size and 
productivity of our farms, factories, and 
mines, nor even on the excellent wages and 
working conditions of the American people. 
These are important, but they are the by- 
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product of freedom not its source. The 
source of strength in a democracy is the 
freedom of the individual to think, speak, 
and do the things he decides to do as long 
as he does not transgress the rights of others. 
We must point out, too, that these freedoms 
are not a matter of grace but are guaranteed 
and protected by our legal system. 

2. The land and the tools of production 
in our Nation are owned by the people, not 
by the Government as in Russia, It should 
be emphasized that our legal system protects 
this ownership against intrusion by any 
other individual or by the Government itself. 
Under this system in which the free initia- 
tive of the individual plays the major role 
the United States has achieved the greatest 
distribution of wealth among its people and 
has come closest to the ideal of prosperity 
for all. 

3. We are a government of law, not of 
men, Regardless of wealth, power or sta- 
tion, no one is above the law in the United 
States. For this reason our people need 
never fear that they may become the victims 
of ruthless political leaders, Thus the fact, 
now generally conceded by everyone, that un- 
der Stalin thousands of innocent victims 
were killed and tortured in the Soviet Union, 
seems almost beyond belief to a free people. 
Yet, because the law in the Soviet Union is 
what the Communist Party says it is, many 
of those who acted in concert with Stalin in 
perpetrating these atrocities apparently have 
not been prosecuted nor has retribution been 
made for the wrongs committed. 

4, We must constantly emphasize that the 
will of the people is controlling in the United 
States. Under our legal system public offi- 
cials are responsive to the will of the people. 
Our Nation will never start a war because 
our people fervently want peace. Anyone 
who believes that our Nation might act in a 
manner inconsistent with the will of the 
people in maintaining peace is ignorant 
about how our system works. 

These are merely a few ideas which can be 
emphasized. There are a great many others, 
of course, with which we are all familiar and 
with which you and this association will be 
concerned in the future. For the past sev- 
eral years this association has done an excel- 
lent job in awakening the public to the sig- 
nificance of the rule of law. I commend you 
particularly for the vigor and imagination 
with which you are planning to cooperate in 
the future with the legal professions of 
many other nations to intensify interest and 
support for the rule of law in resolving in- 
ternational disputes. 

President Eisenhower expressed the 
thought well in his letter to Mr. Malone when 
he said: 

“Peace cannot prevali until men and na- 
tions recognize that their conduct must be 
governed by respect for and observance of 
the law. The American Bar Association by 
seeking to promote this principle is helping 
to advance the cause of enduring peace in 
the world.” 

In this connection we should keep in mind 
that there is a good likelihood that the 
exchange programs between East and West 
will continue, and may even be expanded in 
the future. As you know, the exchange pro- 
grams now in effect include representatives 
trom industry, agriculture, medicine, student 
groups, the arts and sciences, athletics, and 
many other fields, but there has been little 
exchange between members of the legal 
profession. 

It is my opinion that the legal profession 
should give its support toa carefully planned 
exchange program of lawyers and judges in 
order that the Soviets may study our con- 
stitutional system and the operation of our 
courts and that we be given an opportunity 
to study the system in effect in the Soviet 
Union, Because of fundamental differences 
the systems are in no sense similar but ex- 
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changes would provide a method for our 
profession to increase its knowledge of their 
system. At the same time there may be 
some value in having the Russians who come 
to our country judge for themselves the 
comparative merits of the two systems. In 
any event the exchanges would provide a 
means to dramatize more effectively to the 
rest of the world the contrast between a free 
system of government and a regimented sys- 
tem under Communist control. 

Turning now to the second area, I believe 
we have a responsibility to work for the 
establishment of systems of law and justice 
to deal with international disputes. 

In his state of the Union message this 
year, President Eisenhower said: 

“It is my purpose to intensify efforts dur- 
ing the coming 2 years in seeking ways 
to supplement the procedures of the United 
Nations and other bodies with similar ob- 
jectives, to the end that the rule of law 
may replace the rule of force in the affairs 
of nations.“ 

The attainment of this high goal will not 
be achieved by any single stroke or by any 
single government. In fact, because the So- 
viet Union seems intent on world domina- 
tion which is the antithesis of the rule of 
law, the concept is apt to seem illusory and 
of no practical importance in today’s world. 

The point to bear in mind is that there is 
no other way to travel which provides hope 
for peace. Despite the discouragements 
which may arise the United States must 
take the lead in an effort to make progress 
along this road. Certainly, in the foresee- 
able future, if it is necessary to live in a 
world in which the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes will depend principally on 
factors of terror rather than on justice, then 
we should make it clear that such an un- 
clyilized stalemate is not of our choosing. 

Following the state of the Union message, 
and as part of the intensification of effort 
referred to by the President, both Secretary 
of State Dulles and Secretary of State Herter 
supported a proposal in the Senate of the 
United States to strengthen the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice by repealing the so- 
called Connally amendment. 

This Court, as you know, was created by 
the United Nations in 1945 to decide legal 
disputes between nations. It sits at The 
Hague and is composed of 15 judges elected 
by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

When established, the Court appeared to 
hold great promise, but through no fault of 
its own it has played a minor role in the set- 
tlement of international legal disputes. In 
its 13 years of existence it has decided only 
17 contentious cases. 

The Court has suffered because some na- 
tions have refused to accept the Court’s 
jurisdiction at all and as to many disputes 
it has no jurisdiction unless the nations 
agree that it has in the particular case. The 
blame—some might prefer to use the word 
responsibility—for this latter condition rests 
in some degree, at least, on the United 
States. 

The United States accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court in 1946. The 
history of our declaration of acceptance is 
significant. x 

The resolution introduced in the Senate 
with bipartisan support contained a reser= 
vation excluding from the Court's jurisdic- 
tion "disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

Public hearings were conducted on the 
resolution in this form, and it was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Its report stated: 

“The question of what is properly a matter 
of international law is, in case of dispute, a 
propriate for decision by the Court itself, 
since, if it were left to the decision of each 
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individual state, it would be possible to 
withhold any case from adjudication on the 
plea that it is a matter of domestic juris- 
diction.” 

Nevertheless, on the floor of the Senate 
the Connally amendment was adopted 
adding to our reservation the clause “as de- 
termined by the United States of America.” 

Thus, in the declaration of acceptance by 
the United States our reservation is that the 
Court shall not have jurisdiction of dis- 
putes with regard to matters which are es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States of America as determined 
by the United States of America.” 

We were the first Nation to provide that 
the jurisdiction of the Court should be de- 
termined not by the Court but by us. Fol- 
lowing our example seven other nations 
made similar reservations. 

Furthermore, the rule of reciprocity ap- 
plies so that any nation may invoke the 
terms of the reservations of any nation with 
which it is involved in a dispute. 

It is plain to see why the existence of this 
type of reservation has had an impact on 
the effectiveness of the Court. Imagine the 
impairment which would result to the court 
system in the United States if the defendant 
in a law suit had the right to determine for 
himself whether his case was within the 
court’s jurisdiction. 

The Court's statute explicitly limits its 
jurisdiction to international legal disputes, 
By the plain terms of the grant, it has no 
jurisdiction over domestic matters, So the 
“as determined by the United States of 
America“ clause adds up, in the eyes of other 
nations at least, to a vote of no confidence 
that the Court will limit the cases it hears 
to those within its jurisdiction. 

There are those who are concerned that 
the Court might exceed its Jurisdiction. It 
is argued that our sovereignty might thus 
be impaired. As a practical matter the 
argument as to possible loss of sovereignty is 
not persuasive. 

The International Court of Justice, in the 
final analysis, depends largely on world opin- 
jon for the enforcement of its decisions—in 
fact, for the participation of the nations. 
It has carefully stayed within the limits of 
its jurisdiction as provided by its basic 
statute. There is no reason to believe that 
the Court would invade areas properly 
reserved to domestic jurisdiction. 

In July of this year, France, surely as sensi- 
tive as we are in matters of sovereignty, 
withdrew her reservation containing the 
equivalent of the Connally amendment. 

Thus, today six NATO nations have not 
even deemed it necessary to make any ex- 
press reservation with respect to domestic 
disputes, Three others—Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, and now France—have done nothing 
more than make explicit the exclusion of 
domestic questions from the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion. Hence, of the 10 NATO nations which 
have accepted the Court's jurisdiction, the 
United States is the only one which denies 
to the Court the right to determine its own 
Jurisdiction. 

For more than 50 years our statesmen have 
advocated an impartial international court 
to decide disputes between nations. In 1907, 
Secretary of State Elihu Root, in his instruc- 
tions to our delegates at the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, said we should 
develop a permanent tribunal composed of 
judges who will devote their entire time to 
the trial and decision of international causes 
by judicial methods. 

In 1925, President Coolidge, in his inau- 
gural address, advocated the “establishment 
of a tribunal for the administration of even- 
handed justice between nation and nation.” 
As he put it, “The weight of our enormous 
influence must be cast upon the side of a 
reign, not of force but of law and trial, not 
by battle but by reason.” 
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Every President since World War I has ad- 
vocated the submission of international legal 
disputes to a judicial tribunal. 

A half century of debate has resulted in 
little progress, It must be obvious to every- 
one that action in this fleld is long overdue. 
That is why our profession should urge the 
Senate of the United States to act at the 
earliest possible time on this important mat- 
ter of the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice, 

Pinally, let me turn for a moment to the 
Question of international agreements. The 
nations of the world today are in almost con- 
Stant discussion and negotiation at the con- 
Jerence table. The purpose of the meetings 
ls to arrive at agreements for the settlement 
of critical world problems. 

From the standpoint of a lawyer, it is dis- 
couraging to see how often in important in- 
ternational agreements no provision is made 
for settling disputes which may arise about 
the interpretation of the agreement. 

And an agreement, as every lawyer knows, 
may solve a lot of problems or may cause a 
lot of problems. It depends on how well the 
agreement is drafted and on the frame of 
mind of the parties to it. 

Lawyers know, too, that it is not possible 
to draft an agreement to eliminate all pos- 
sible future differences as to its meaning 
which might arise. 

For that reason, even after exercising all 
Possible care in drafting agreements, we 
know there must be a court—or at least 
some method agreed upon by the parties—to 
resolve disputes which may arise as to the 
interpretation of agreements. 

The same principle, of course. applies to 
nations. For when two or more nations 
make an agreement, notwithstanding every 
efort to make the agreement as clear as pos- 
Sible, they know that disputes about the 
interpretation of it may arise. If no provi- 
slion is made for disposition of these dis- 
putes, each nation will naturally insist on 
interpreting the agreement for itself. Thus, 
rather than resolving differences, the agree- 
ment may give rise to new tensions and 
Tecriminations. 

Last April the Vice President in a signifi- 
Cant address urged that the United States 
take the initiative in future agreements to 
Secure the Inclusion of provisious to the ef- 
fect (1) that disputes which may arise as to 
the interpretation of the agreement should 
be submitted to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague; and (2) that the na- 
tions signing the agreement should be bound 
by the decision of the Court in such cases.” 

Certainly this basic idea deserves our sup- 
Port. A well-understood policy among na- 
Uons to refer disputes with respect to the 
interpretation of treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements to the International Court 
Of Justice, or some other impartial tribunal, 
Would be a great step forward on the road 
to a rule of law among nations. 

Knowing that an impartial tribunal would 
resolve any dispute as to meaning would 
Strengthen the force of the agreement and 
Cause less controversy about it, 

The fact that we may not be successful in 
Securing agreement to such a clause in all 
Cases does not mean that we should fall to 
try. The fact that the Soviets, for example. 
might not agree to such a policy is no ground 
for not advocating it. The more often the 
Soviets oppose reasonable methods to solve 
* World tensions, the more the nations of the 
World will come to recognize the significance 
Of the Soviet policy of world domination. 

For the reasons I have indicated, I hope 
that the American Bar Association will con- 
tinue to give its to the rule 
of law in the resolution of international 
disputes. 

No one need point out that because of the 
Present Soviet policy this seems less like a 
goal than a mirage. Nevertheless, we must 
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believe in it and we must believe it Is pos- 
sible to attain. More than that, we must 
make some progress along this road. 

Our Nation has no goal of world conquest, 
no intention of infringing the liberties of 
any people, and no desire other than to deal 
justly with the other nations of the earth. 
But there are persons in the world who are 
skeptical about this. Thus I believe that 
the members of our profession should make 
clear beyond any doubt that the United 
States has but this single goal—that the 
family of nations may live together in peace 
under law. 


Tendency To Merchandise Candidates 
Over Television and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
good many thoughtful people fear that 
Madison Avenue, combined with tele- 
vision, may someday reduce the selection 
of political candidates not to merit and 
intelligence, but to superficial appear- 
ance and similar ephemeral qualities. 

A very perceptive column has been 
written on this unfortunate trend by 
Mr: J. W. Forrester, editor of the Pendle- 
ton (Oreg.) East Oregonian, on his edi- 
torial page for August 21, 1959. Mr. 
Forrester not only voices some sugges- 
tions to prospective candidates, but he 
cites the fact that aspirants for some of 
the highest offices in the land already 
have been merchandized like shirts or 
gloves rather than as people who would 
lead the greatest democracy on earth. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column from the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, perhaps as a warning to us 
and to the American public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 

Or Cn AND KINGS 
(By J. W. Forrester) 

“The time has come,” the Walrus said, to 
talk of many things: Of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.“ 

Another election year is just around the 
corner (enjoy this “breather” to the fullest) 
and with it comes resumption of the debate 
that swirls around the place Madison Avenue 
and television have preempted in campaign- 
ing. 

Some are convinced the day is not far off 
when the clever men of Madison Avenue will 
“sell” a completely unqualified candidate by 
putting the right words in his mouth and 
restricting his campaigning solely to tele- 
vision. They will make him sound wise and 
by freezing him within the confines of tele- 
vision nobody will be able—because they 
won't we permitted to question him—to 
find out that he actually is foolish, un- 
informed and misinformed on all the issues 
that count. 

This is a chilling We want to 
think that it can’t happen. We want to 
think that energetic reporters will always be 
around to give the voters an accurate pic- 
ture of all candidates. 

But, let us 5 


not deluded about the 
magic of television 


Politics. The candi- 
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date who uses it well can make a lot of hay 
with the voters. President Eisenhower set 
an example for candidates who want to use 
TV and we may be sure the lessons were not 
lost on them, Robert Montgomery was em- 
ployed by the Republican Party to teach 
Mr, Eisenhower how to use TV properly and 
under Mr. Montgomery's tutelage and the 
President has shown constant improvement. 
He has become increasingly effective. If 
you will recall Mr. Eisenhower's first ap- 
pearances on TV in 1952 you know that Mr. 
Montgomery started with a very raw recruit. 

We got on this subject after reading a 
special issue of the County Officer magazine, 
devoted entirely to county public relations. 
Several phases of the subject are discussed. 
An entire section covers campaigning on TV. 
Because you are going to see and hear many 
candidates on TV next year we thing you'll 
be interested in one part of this section on 
campaigning on TV, as prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. It deals 
with your television appearance and says 
this: 

“Personal appearance Ís of vital importance 
to the success of your television talk. Your 
clothing and mannerisms must be pleasing 
to the eye but not distracting. 

“In dressing for teleyision, don’t wear 
sharp contrasts. The male speaker should 
never wear a white shirt or a white pocket 
handkerchief, as white “washes out” on the 
TV screen, Pick a light blue or gray shirt. 
Avoid large-figured ties; these tend to dis- 
tract the viewer. If you are bothered with 
dandruff, don't wear a dark blue or black 
suit as the camera will pick up the telltale 
flakes on your shoulders. 

“The woman speaker likewise must avoid 
white dresses or blouses. Don't wear dresses 
with a large print and take care in selecting 
your jewelry. Too much glimmering jewelry 
will reflect the studio lights. You may feel 
like the breath of spring with a lovely cor- 
sage on your dress, but if the flowers are 
white your viewer will see only a blur on 
your shoulder. 

“Most men do not require makeup for 
television. However, if your skin is excep- 
tionally oily you may need to use a little 
powder. Pancake makeup may be required 
if you have dark shadows around your eyes 
or a heavy beard line. Consult with the 
station makeup personnel on this point. 
And don't forget that bald head. It’s apt 
to shine under the lights, so soften it with 
a little powder. 

“It isn't necessary for a woman to be 
made up by the studio professionals, You 
may use your own cosmetics, but avoid 
heavy makeup, lipstick, etc, Prepare your 
face as you would normally—the camera has 
X-ray eyes and heavy makeup looks unnat- 
ural. 

“If you wear glasses, don't try to go with- 
out them during your television appearance. 
Your eyes are accustomed to the glasses and 
will react unnaturally without them. The 
station lighting crew will arrange the lights 
to avoid a glare from your specs. : 

“Posture is extremely important to your 
TV appearance. Generally you will be 
seated during your talk. Sit on the edge 
of your chair if possible (this will remove 
the temptation to slump), throw your shoul- 
ders back and keep your head high and 
chin out. When you drop your chin your 
hairline is accentuated and this usually is 
not an attractive feature. If you are seated 
at a table, rest your arms on the table, but 
don't rest your weight on your arms. This 
will throw your shoulders out of line. 

“When standing, maintain a relaxed stance 
but don’t look as though you are falling 
apart. Stand with your feet apart, your 
shoulders back and your head high. Move 
slowly, but naturally. You may even want 
to sit on the edge of the table at times— 
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this gives you a natural, relaxed air, but keep 
your back straight, don't slump. 

“Keep in mind throughout your talk that 
no matter how far away the camera may be, 
it is still possible to take a closeup of your 
face, You will have no way of knowing 
when a closeup is being taken, so act ac- 
cordingly at all times. 

“Above all else—relax, be natural, be 
friendly.” 


Fiscal Irresponsibility- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, here are three more editorial com- 
ments on the fiscal irresponsibility this 
Congress is exhibiting in failing to grant 
the necessary flexibility to the Treasury 
Department in managing the Federal 
debt by removing the interest ceiling on 
long-term Federal bonds. 

These editorials are from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, August 25, 1959; New 
York Times, August 27, 1959; and New 
York Herald Tribune, August 27, 1959: 
{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 25, 

1959] 


INFLATIONSRY VOTE 


President Eisenhower is reported in dis- 
patches from Washington to be considering 
a public appeal in behalf of legislation to 
enable the Treasury to stimulate the Govern- 
ment bond market by raising interest rates 
above the 4.25 percent ceiling on long-term 
securities. Needed though the legislation is, 
such a move seems foredoomed to failure in 
view of the 14-11 party-line vote by which 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
turned it down. 

Although we often disagree with Repre- 
sentative RICHARD M. SIMPSON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the top Republican on the committee, 
in this case he is right in describing the 
committee action as “incredible folly.” As 
he observes, the Government will be forced 
to borrow in the short-term money market in 
competition with State and local govern- 
ments, business, and consumers. This 18 
likely to force upward the cost of short-term 
money and to inflate the supply of credit. 

The eurprise action of the committee is 
dificult to understand, since it was a reversal 
of an August 12 decision to approve the 
mensure. As part of that decision the com- 
mittee included a directive which sald, in 
part: “It is the sense of Congress that the 
Government shall take into account—the im- 
portance of achieving the maximum sustain- 
able rate of economic growth, maintaining 
reasonable stability of the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and assuring that the cost of 
managing the public debt is kept to the 
minimum consistent with these vital objec- 
tives.” 

The 14 Democrats who voted to suspend 
action for this session on the legislation must 
know they voted against “economic growth.” 
The Treasury should be enabled to compete 
with other borrowers in the money market. 
The discarded compromise bill would have 
permitted it to do so for 3 years, a reason- 
able period. The author of the measure, 
Democratic Representative Haagnison, of Vir- 
ginia, Joined the 10 committee Republicans 
in voting for the bill. It is too bad he could 
not have persuaded two additional Democrats 
to join him. 
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[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1959] 
Tue INTEREST CEILING ISSUE 


President Eisenhower at his news confer- 
ence Tuesday renewed—and in the most 
emphatic manner—his request first made to 
Congress on June 8 that the existing ceilings 
applying tò interest rates on Government 
bonds be removed or liberalized. 

The ceiling on marketable securities is 
4½ percent, and applies to issues with ma- 
turitles of 5 years or longer. This legislation 
is in the nature of an anachronistic acci- 
dent. It has no logical relationship to pres- 
ent conditions in the bond market. It was 
enacted in 1918 in connection with the sec- 
ond Liberty Loan financing of World War I, 
and was based on conditions then contem- 
porary but today purely history. 

What makes this legislation imperative is 
that the Treasury must ralse vast sums in 
the months ahead in order (1) to fund a 
constant process ion of maturing obligations, 
and (2) to raise new money to pay for the 
appropriations voted by Congress and not 
covered by taxes. As much as possible of 
such financing should take the form of se- 
curities designed to appeal to savers since, 
when money is ralsed through savings, it has 
no inflationary effects. In practice this 
moans that, broadly speaking, it should be 
raised through the sale of long-term se- 
curities. But with business in a boom phase 
at present, the demands of borrowers of all 
categories in the money market are ex- 
tremely heavy. These demands, competing 
for a comparatively limited supply of funds, 
have driven interest rates sharply upward. 
With the market rate on comparatively long 
issues above 444 percent the Treasury finds 
itself In a position in which it has no alter- 
native but to raise its funds through the 
sale of short-tcrm paper, a procedure in- 
flatlonary in its implications because it in- 
volves the creation of bank credit or expan- 
sion of the money supply. 

The present ceiling on savings bonds, 
from which the President has also asked re- 
lef, is roughly 314 percent, a rate that makes 
it impossible for the Government to com- 
pete actively with other available outlets for 
savings. This is not only a grave injustice 
to the 40 million patriotic holders of savings 
bonds in the Nation, but it is a potential 
threat of the most serious kind to the whole 
Government savings bond program, itself a 
major bulwark egainst monetary Inflation. 

Savings bonds outstanding total $50.5 
billion. That flgure exceeds by $2 billion the 
total of all publicly held marketable issues 
of.the United States Treacury with maturi- 
ties of 5 years or longer, Every dollar that is 
withdrawn by a savings bond holder is a 
dollar that the Treasury will have to replace, 
and that, so long as present interest limita- 
tions remain in effect, it will have to replace 
by raising the money through methods 
highly inflationary. 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune, August 
27, 1959] 


PLAYING Porrrics Wrr Tue Punta DEST 


The question of Hfting the 4½ percent 
ceiling on interest rates for marketable 
Treasury bonds, according to Sam RAYBURN, 
is a dead issue in this session of Congress. 
But he did leave the door open yesterday 
for a possible boost in the ceiling on series 
E and H sayings bonds from the present 3 ½ 
percent to 3 percent. 

The Democrats have hoped to use the 
bond issue to tag the Republicans a “high 
interest rate“ party. But it would be po- 
ltically ticklish to oppose a clearly merited 
rise in interest rates on savings bonds, 
which are held by 40 million Americans, 
most of them voters. 

The 3% percent rate now makes these 
bonds a poor buy; for the past 12 months, In 
fact, sales have lagged behind redemptions. 
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In July $350 million were sold, $507 million 
redeemed. Not only is the Treasury over a 
barrel but the small investor isn't getting a 
fair shake. 

Action to provide an equitable rate on 
these bonds is needed, but action to free 
rates on reguiar Treasury bonds is equally 
urgent. Bonds alrendy issued are selling in 
the open market at prices yielding more 
than 414 percent, so that new long-term 
issues (the only ones to which the ceiling 
applies) can't be sold. Sound management 
of the Nation’s 6290 billion debt is one of 
the pillars of fiscal stability and is impos- 
sible without long-term borrowing. Within 
the next 12 months the Treasury will have 
to borrow $85 billion to cover maturing se- 
curities, redemptions and seasonal cash 
needs. Unless Congress acts, this will have 
to be done without access to long-term 
funds. Speaker Raysurn knows this. Senn- 
tor JoHNSON knows it. It's up to them to 
put politics aside, and act promptly to free 
the Treasury from artificial and fiscally 
dangerous restrictions. 


Eiscnhower’s Trip to Europe: A Triumph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
world torn by conflicts, it is always re- 
freshing when events occur to illustrate 
understanding and good will between 
people and nations, 

Currently, the mission of President 
Eisenhower to Europe for talks with the 
heads of the West Germen, British, and 
French Governments represent one of 
those heartwarming events. 

Daily, our newspapers are carrying ac- 
counts of the accolades showered upon 
our President first by the citizens of 
West Germany, then in Great Britain, 
and we would hope, also, in the upcom- 
ing visit to France. 

Rarely in history has the head of any 
nation been so beloved, not only by his 
own countrymen, but by people around 
the globe. Our Nation can, indeed, be 
proud that we have as Chief Executive 
@ man so highly esteemed in the eyes of 
the world. ; 

From all accounts, the trip may well 
result in a si¢nificant revitalization of 
the bonds of friendships for the Ameri- 
can people, as expressed in the friendly 
grectings and receptions now being ex- 
tended to him. 

Perhaps this kind of communion be- 
tween human beines may be successful 
in accomplishing far more in resolving 
differences and misunderstandings be- 
tween nations than more formal con- 
ferences of heads of states. 

Overall, the art of friendly diploma- 
cy—for which President Eisenhower has 
a unique talent—will, I am confident, 
contribute much the world peace—to a 
lessening of conflict to an era in which 
people around the globe can share pro- 
portionately of the benefits of the in- 
ventive genius of mankind and of the 
natural resources of the’ earth—dedi- 
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Cates not: to destructive goals, but to world inks E naw war that enslaved eyan the , Bottleneck on Judgeships 


At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor two editorials: “Ike’s Triumph,” 
trom the Milwaukee Sentinel, and Eis- 
enhower: Symbol of Peace,” from the 
New York Times, reflecting the wonder- 
ful way in which the President has been 
received on his mission of peace. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
tials were ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Aug. 29, 1959] 
As WE See Ir: Ixe’s TRIUMPH 


President Eisenhower has completed the 

rman segment of his mission to Europe in 
a triumph of unity and purpose, He has be- 
gun the British segment in a spirit of warmth 
4nd friendliness. 

The overwhelming welcomes he received 
from the West Germans and the English was 
matched by the accord he has been reaching 
With their leaders. 

To Chancellor Adenauer he proclaimed 
American determination to bring to an end 
the tragic division of Germany and until 
duch time to protect the freedom of West 
Berlin. 

These are not new or startling affirmations, 
Put needed to be said. In this connec- 
tion, it is our opinion that Premier Khru- 
Shchey did the West a favor by sending a 
Rote to Bonn, timed to coincide with the 

nt’s arrival. 

He did not say anything new, either, and 
as usual the fist was clenched behind the 
smile, But by warning that Soviet power 
Could crush West Germany and all its allies, 
including us, Khrushchey called attention to 
these truths: 

Pinas in this cold-war world neutrality is a 
> adly illusion (as Nehru of India is pain- 
Pind finding out); and that weaknesses and 
stering differences among the allies abet 

n Communist design of conquest. 

a Germans trust Eisenhower thus read 
gus that greeted the President. 

Let us hope our other allies will be equally 
con: they may trust him not to appease 
Š unism in his talks with Khrushchev, 

ever to surrender principle to expediency, 

we to compromise his belief that unity of 

Western alliance is really the hope for 
Salvation of the world. 


(From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
EISENHOWER: SYMBOL OF PEACE 


As the 20th anniversary of the outbreak 
a the Second World War rolls around this 
ace another American President is being 

ed in Europe as the symbol of peace and 
Pol om in a manner comparable only with 
Great ovations accorded President Wilson 
oa than 40 years ago, Like President Wil- 
with weident Eisenhower is trying to cope 
cn: the problems resulting from a world 
tacylsm. His task is even more formidable 
— the issues go deeper, the stakes are 
and as and the menace to peace is greater 
> in the atomic age more terrifying, 
leut President Eisenhower can draw on the 
termas of history to back him up in his en- 
E and in the solutions he proposes, 
blundered into the First World War 
N y because of the rivalries of the Euro- 
Dean nation-states and the failure of Euro- 
the eq UPlomacy to exert itself. Because of 
rivalries, President Wilson not only 


Talled to 
realize his 
to the ideals but also consented 


0 
A Who, in conspiracy with Stalin and 
by Western appeasement, plunged the 


It is in the light of this history that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's exertions must be viewed. 
He is throwing the powers of the American 
Presidency and his own authority and pres- 
tige into the scales in a supreme effort, first 
to rally the West against further Soviet ag- 
gression, and second to ease the cold war by 
persuading the Soviets to agree to a peace set- 
tlement on terms the West can accept. 

For the same purpose he seeks to abate 
the remaining national rivalries in Europe 
by supporting, as he again emphasized in 
Bonn, the closer union of Western Europe. 
This has already led to the miracle of the 
French-German reconciliation and is also 
both the key to a solution of the principal 
outstanding problem, the reunification of 
Germany, and a herald of a future United 
States of Europe, in which rests the best 
hope for the peaceful liberation of the en- 
slaved nations. 

In short, he is working for a peace settle- 
ment that will rest not on a mandate but on 
the agreements of all concerned. And in 
keeping with both American ideals and en- 
lightened self-interest, he is the most ardent 
exponent of the policy initiated under his 
predecessor which, instead of squeezing the 
vanquished to the ruin of all, extended mas- 
sive aid to victors and vanquished alike and 
is still extending it to those in need of it to 
make this a better world for all. 

These are the aims, purposes and policies 
he is presenting to Europe. In comparison 
with them all tactical or even selfishly na- 
tional considerations become secondary. He 
has found full understanding for his en- 
deayor in Bonn, seems to be finding like un- 
derstanding in London, and should find it in 
Paris as well. 


On Right Track 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal American of August 21, 1959: 

On Ricut Track 

We congratulate Governor Rockefeller on 
the excellence of the three-man harness 
racing commission he has just named to 
supplant the former one-man czaristic rule. 

This is the goal for which this news- 
paper campaigned vigorously for months un- 
til Governor Rockefeller called the legisla- 
ture into special session to enact much- 
needed reforms, 

The best-known member of the new com- 
mission is of course James A. Farley in whom * 
the public has great confidence—and justi- 
flably so, The chairmanship goes to Buffalo 
Sheriff Robert A. Glasser, a law enforcement 
officer of proven worth and experience. The 
third member is Public Service Commis- 
sioner Spencer B. Eddy, one of the best- 
informed men on racing in the country. 

We hope the first act of the commissian 
will be to see what unexpected moneys can 
be recovered from the old harness racing 
construction fund by which the State was 
obligated to use taxpayer dollars to re- 
furbish the tracks. These funds, which run 
into the millions, could better be used for 
education, hospitals, cancer research, etc, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two more recent items concerning the 
backlog of judicial nominations in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. They are 
an editorial, “Congress and the Judges,” 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
August 30, 1959, and a column by Peter 
Edson entitled “Bottleneck on Judge- 
ships,“ which appeared in the Washing- 
ay News on Tuesday, August 25, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1959] 
CONGRESS AND THE JUDGES 


and the chief judges of the circuit courts of 
appeals, recommended the creation of more 
than 40 new seats on the Federal bench in 
areas where calendars are the most congest- 
ed. Each year for the past 3 years a bill to 
do this has been introduced in Co: 
which each year has gotten nowhere. > 

In the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
of which James O. Easttanp, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, is chairman, there lie buried 
by inaction more than 20 judicial noming- 
tions, one for as long as 7 months, while 
incumbent judges on the depleted benches 
struggle in vain to keep up with their cal- 
endars and litigants wait for years before 
they can be heard. Politics and 
pique have produced most of the gum in the 
legislature's gears—maneuvering for partisan 
advantage and resentment over favorite can- 
Gidates ignored. 

Facing up to the need for new judges, 
Attorney General Rogers has cited a sound 
principle and at the same time has proposed 
its violation—but, we must say, in a very 
good cause. He said that President Eisen- 
hower has always thought “you shouldn't ap- 
proach appointments to the Federal bench in 
& partisan way.” Then Mr. Rogers pledged, 
with the President's approval, that if Con- 
gress creates additional judgeships the ad- 
ministration will fill half of them with Demo- 
crats. 

Well, if party politics can't be divorced 
from judicial appointments in this imperfect 
world, it is obviously best to strike an even 
political balance—especially if it will spur 
Congress to action on the new judgeships 
measure. And action is what is needed now, 
both there and on the judicial appointments 
in the Senate, 


{From the Washington (D. o.) Daily News, 
Aug. 25, 1959] 
BOTTLENECK on JupGESHIPS 
(By Peter Edson) 
Plain old politics of the low down variety 
is held responsible for holding up confirma. 
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tion of 20 of President Eisenhower's nomina- 
tions for Federal Judges this year. Eighteen 
of the 20 nominees are Republicans. 

The bottleneck is the Senate Judiciary 
Committee under Chairman James O. EAST- 
LAND, Democrat, of Mississippi. But Repub- 
Means charge that this course of Inaction 
has the approval of Democratic Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, 

This is SPOP—standard political opera- 
tions procedure. Democrats hold up con- 
firmation of Republican nominees in the 
hope they can block them completely or 
force deals to get a few more Democrats on 
the bench. If this delay can be extended to 
1961, when the Democrats hope to have a 
President of thelr own party in the White 
House, then all Republican nominations can 
be dumped in the ashcan and Democratic 
substitutions made. 

The Republicans played this same game in 
1948, when they thought Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey was a shoo-in for the White House. 
The GOP lost on that bet, but it now gives 
the Democrats a precedent to follow. 

The monkey wrenches this throws in the 
Federal legal machinery, however, slows 
down the wheels of justice appreciably. 
When there are vacancies in any court, its 
docket becomes jammed with untried, cases. 

What these delays do to the nominees is 
even worse. A lawyer can’t get new legal 
business if he is being considered for a 
judgeship. And when an appointment is 
held up for months by the Senate, it becomes 
a personal matter which damages the nomi- 
nee’s standing. 

John C. Tucker of Beamont, Tex., recently 
asked President Eisenhower to withdraw his 
nomination as judge for the eastern district 
of Texas because of delay in confirmation. 
This was a case where Senator JOHNSON, 
who was opposing Judge Tucker, won out. 

Thirteen of President Eisenhower's nomi- 
nations for the Federal bench have been 
pending 4 to 7 months. 

Two were sent up last January. They are 
George L. Hart, Jr., of Washington, for the 
District of Columbia and Walter A. Gordon 
of California for the Virgin Islands. 

Five more nominations were sent up in 
February. One that really hurts is the nomi- 
nation of District Judge Phillip Forman of 
New Jersey to the Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Others are Bailey Aldrich of Massachusetts 
to the first circuit, Anthony Julian to Massa- 
chusetts, Leonard P. Walsh to District of Co- 
lumbia, Myron D. Crocker and Fred Kunzel, 
both of the southern district of California 
bench. 

Three more nominations that went up in 
March and are still hanging fire are Harold 
K. Wood to eastern district of Pennsylvania, 

F. MacMahon to southern district of 
New York, and Judge Henry J. Friendly of 
New York to second circuit. This last nom- 
ination may be cleared soon. 

In April, two more nominations were sent 
up. while in July and August, the list was 
seven. 

In the cases of some five other vacancies 
on the Federal bench, it is expected that 
recess appointments will be made after 
Congress adjourns., 


Hon. J. Bayard Clark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to join my colleagues in paying 
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tribute to an outstanding North Caro- 
linian and a truly great American who 
has passed to his reward. While it was 
not my privilege to serve in this body 
with the Honorable J. Bayard Clark, 
I know of his long and able public 
service and have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the Clark family through 
long friendship with his distinguished 
brother, Jim Clark, of my hometown. 
Mr, Clark sprang from an illustrious 
family, and throughout his life demon- 
strated a keen interest in the affairs 
of his State and Nation. The works he 
did in life remain as an imposing monu- 
ment to his memory. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
his beloved wife, daughters and sons. 


„All or Nothing“: Editorial on the 
Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared an editorial 
entitled “All or Nothing.” It has to do 
with the housing bill that recently 
passed both Houses of Congress by an 
overwhelming majority and is now be- 
fore the President awaiting his action on 
it. 

I think it is a very fine editorial. It 
presents the problem in a very clear, un- 
derstandable way. I commend its most 
careful reading to the Members of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, N 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL on NOTHING 

It seems plain that if there is going to be 
any housing legislation in this session of 
Congress, including new FHA loan author- 
ity, the President is going to have to accept 
the pared-down bill now emerging from Con- 
gress. The House decision not to strip the 
bill of its college classroom loan features, 
and the refusal to separate the FHA provision 
as requested by Mr. Eisenhower, indicate that 
legislators are undeterred by the threat of 
another veto. It is scarcely conceivable that 
Congress would make a third attempt to 
pass a bill if a second failed to obtain Presi- 
dential consent. 

The choice before the President thus may 
be an unlovely one from his standpoint, but 
it is a political reality. Administration rep- 
resentatives and Republican legislators can- 
not be blamed for seeking to follow Mr, 
Eisenhower's wishes, but they would be very 
unwise to advise him again to thwart the 
majority view. In point of fact, even though 
substantial parts of his program remain to be 
finally enacted, Mr. Eisenhower has fared 
very well with the Democratic Congress 
through cooperation of the leadership. His 
budgetary dilemma is a real one, complicated 
by the administration's reluctance to face 


the need for a general tax increase; but 


already Congress has been intimidated too 
much, we think, in its consideration of na- 
tional needs by scare talk about spenders, 
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Neither the President nor Congress can 
afford to take an all-or-nothing position. 
Congress Is going a considerable part of the 
way to meet the President on one of his 
three must“ items with the gasoline tax 
increase to finance highways. Mr. Eisen- 
hower ought in turn to be willing to com- 


‘promise on housing, For its part Congress 


could make the compromise easier by over- 
coming its pique about administration mone- 
tary policy and raising the interest rate on 
long-term Treasury bonds—something most 
legislators must recognize is necessary. 


Laos and the Big Lie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include an editorial, Laos 
and the Big Lie,” appearing in the 
August 24, 1959 issue of the Washington 
Star. The editorial well states: 

At a time when Premier Khrushchey 18 
preparing to visit the United States for the 
avowed purpose of trying to effect a thaw 
in the cold war, it seems more than a little 
strange—to put it mildly—that the Soviet 
and foreign has gone out of its 
way to to give full support to Peiping’s le 
about American operations in Laos. 


It is very evident that the attack oD 
Laos is not desultory action, but is an 
organized military action. 

It would be interesting to know, first, 
how many Soviet and Red Chinese air- 
men who have been integrated into the 
North Vietnam Air Force, 

Second. How many Chinese Red Army 
and naval officers and men have been 
integrated. 

Third. The number of planes that 
have been sent from the Soviet Union. 

Fourth. How many jungle tanks. 

If our intelligence has no knowledge, 
they should look into the actions and 
contributions of Red China and the 
Soviet Union in this respect and other 
respects at once. 

The editorial follows: 

Laos AND THE Bic LE 


At a time when Premier Khrushchev 13 
preparing to visit the United States for the 
avowed purpose of trying to effect a thaw 
in the cold war, it seems more than a little 
strange—to put it mildly—that the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry has gone out of its way to 
give full support to Peiping’s big lie about 
American operations in Laos, 

The He accuses our Government of nu- 
merous villainies. These include (1) a con- 
spiracy to stir up civil strife throughout the 
Buddhist kingdom, (2) the maintenance of 
military bases there, and (3) imperlallstie 
control of the country’s economic and mili- 
tary forces, with a view to undermining the 
security of Red China. In short, according 
to Peiping, the United States is using Laos 
in an aggressive way that menaces the peace 
of all Asia. 

Actually, of course, the truth is that the 
little kingdom—which is supposed to be fre¢ 
and independent under the 1954 Genev® 
agreement ending the Indochina war—is in 
trouble solely because it is gravely inf 15 
with Communist rebels armed with m 
ern weapons from neighboring Red Chins 
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So Red North Vietnam. These rebels, who 
the. launch an all-out military attack when 
E rainy season ends in October, have only 
weet objective, which is simply this: To sub- 
pie the country and drag its 2 million peo- 
: behind the Bamboo Curtain for the 
ee honor and glory of the Mao Tze-tung 
“zime in Peiping. 
7 pa for our American position, the fact is 
Ma we have no bases of any kind in Laos. 
8 than that, our military aid to the 
ana at involves merely light equipment, 
a only about 80 of our officers—in keeping 
of in Agreements altogether justified in terms 
i 3 law—serve there as advisers 
Star he government. Accordingly, as our 
Sor € Department has emphasized, Peiping’s 
Usations against us amount to total false- 
805 deliberately contrived to keep the pot 
ys in southeast Asia. 
8 even though it undoubtedly is well 
70 re of all this, the Kremlin has chosen to 
‘ance the substance of Red China's lie. 
ther ane must therefore be pardoned if 
y re about what goes on in Mr. 
chev's mind as he supports such 
Ingndacity in one breath and speaks glow- 
y. in the next, about how anxious he Is 
bos Promote friendship and trust between his 
Untry and ours. 


Business and Community Leaders, Such 
As Moe Lerner, Symbolize Our Amer- 


ican System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


ix OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


ra RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
— much comment in the press 

mie the forthcoming visit of 
shoul mg Khrushchev as to what we 
Meet show him and who he should 


2 5 generally agreed that he should 
Snificant examples of our Ameri- 

id of life—our industries, our 

Store usinesses such as the corner drug- 

level; our homes on different economic 

ie Foros other illustrations of our con- 

digni ich stresses the importance and 
* of the individual. 

2 also have an opportunity 
bolize agree of the people who sym- 
into it e fact that it is not as important 

Wes at circumstances a man is born 

Sere and how he goes from there. 

nae in our beloved land there is al- 
— mited opportunities for ad- 

e There are hundreds of 

Sy of men and women who have 
Rings es humble and modest begin- 
ship. Positions of trust and leader- 


Moet of these active personalities is 
to knee ee It has been my privilege 
and con s dynamic business executive 
for utor s community progress 
I n many Years. 

ett been a source of personal satis- 
the tane cooperate with Mr. Lerner in 

8 5 USO Club, Wash- 
operating e is now wae chairman of 
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I wish that the schedule of the top 
Soviet spokesman would bring him into 
contact with the “Moe Lerners”, who are 
so typically representative of our coun- 
try. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, “Mighty Moe: Man on the Go,” 
by Gusti Buttinelli from the Washington 
Daily News for August 28, 1959, printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NMidktry Mor: MAN ON THE GO 
(By Gusti Buttinelli, owner, Gusti's 
restaurants) 

Those sleek, long limousines which haul 
you from the airport to your door, or vice 
versa, offer a whale of a bargain to those on 
the fly. 

For a buck and a quarter or so, the tab 
depending upon where you live, the Airport 
Transport buggies hoist you home from the 
plane station 24 hours a day in rain or shine. 

The outfit's smooth sailing isn’t acci- 
dental. It is the result of hard work and 
know-how by Moe Lerner. the energetic guy 
who owns and operates the business. 

Moe has a fleet of 300 vehicles going for 
him. These cover 7 million miles a year 
averaging 1,400 trips and 5,000 passengers 
daily. 

“The 300 drivers with the company feel 
their boss is a right Joe. He has set them up 
with insurance plans, vacations, Christmas 
remembrances, and many other pluses in 
their jobs. 

Moe's interest in his men stems from the 
fact that he, too, came up the hard way. 
His story is the kind that Ike could tell 
Khrushchey—that of an American kid with- 
out a silver spoon in his mouth who made 
something of himself. 

Here was a youngster who began earning 
his living at 10 selling newspapers in the 
subways of New York. His father died when 
he was 14, causing him to become the sole 
support of his family. 

Moe’ kept himself in top physical shape 
at a New York Boys’ Club. He won the 
group’s bantamweight boxing championship 
and went as far as the finals in a tryout for 
the Olympic boxing team. 

This recognition got him a job at Finch- 
ley's, a fancy men’s shop on Fifth Avenue, 
where he served such people as the Prince 
of Wales, Jimmy Walker, and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Later a hobby and a natural skill working 
with metals led to a silversmith's position 
with a famous silver company. At 18 he 
took over the operation of a bankrupt garage 
in ‘the tough waterfront area. Manager 
Lerner put in his licks 14 hours a day, 7 
days a week and converted the enterprise 
into a profitable one for which he was given 
a half interest in the firm. During this 
period, he learned the ins and outs of truck 
and car maintenance—a knowledge which 
stood him in good stead for the future. 

Moe eventually built the garage into a 
succesful trucking, warehouse, and distribu- 
tion business. He disposed of his New York 
holdings when he took over Airport Trans- 
port in 1946. 

If you measure Moe by his legion of friends, 
you would run out of rulers. The great re- 
spect in which he is held here was indicated 
by the large turnout at a recent testimonial 
tossed in his honor. 

The major factor in Moe's happy life is his 
sweet frau, Sis, who was his childhood sweet- 
heart. They have two sons, Robert, 19; 
Joseph, 3: and a daughter, Phyllis, 9. Moe 
Is a charitable and religious man whose creed 
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is best expressed b 
= beet Xp y his actions in helping 


Whatever he’s doing, whether shooting 
golf or hustling on the job, you can be 8 
that mighty Moe is a man on the go, 


Maj. Gen. William P. Fisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, 
seems ‘to be the year for many Meo 
in key command and staff officers in the 
armed services. Recently we were in- 
formed that Major General Michaelis 
was leaving his assignment as Chief of 
Legislative Liaison for the Army. Now 
I have been told that Maj. Gen. William 
P. “Bill” Fisher, Director of Legislative 
Liaison for the Department of the Air 
Force has been assigned as Commander, 

Eastern Transport Air Force, Military 
Air Transport Service at McGuire Air 
Force Base, N.J. He will be leaving 
here about the 10th of September. He is 
a personal friend and one of my most 
8 constituents. 

eneral Fisher has been the Direc 

since March of last year and has 8 
an outstanding job in handling the very 
difficult task of providing Congress with 
prompt and accurate answers to its many 
inquiries. He has rendered invaluable 
assistance to the Members of Congress 
and their constituents in efficiently and 
effectively helping to solve their in- 
numerable difficult problems. 

General Fisher has a long history as 
an enthusiastic pilot and as a highly re- 
spected commander. His impressive 
combat record is filled with repeated 
praise of his ability as an outstanding 
leader and his easy, sensible way of do- 
ing things. These attributes were rec- 
ognized early in his career when he was 
given command of the 20th Bomb 
Squadron at Clark Field prior to Pearl 
Harbor. Wounded during the bombing 
there, he lead his squadron from Bataan 
to Mindanao where he became an in- 
fantry commander when his unit joined 
the ground fighting against the Japanese 
until we were forced to leave the Philip- 
pines. 

After a short tour in the United States, 
he went to the China Theater in com- 
mand of a B-24 Group. This was the 
beginning of a long series of assignments 
in strategic bomber operations, includ- 
ing duty with the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. His duties included those of 
wing, base, and air division commander, 
8 8 of the Strategic Air 

ommand, and Deputy Comman 
8th Air Force. 7 scales 

He served for a year on the faculty of 
the Air War College and headed the Far 
East Air Forces Bomber Command dur- 
ing the Korean war. As a command 
pilot and command observer, General 
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Fisher has logged more than 6,600 hours 
in jet and conventional aircraft and flew 
59 combat missions during World War 
II and Korea. 

General Fisher's decorations include 
the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion 
of Merit with three Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Distinguished Flying Cross with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster, Air Medal, Purple Heart, 
and Presidential Unit Citation with four 
Oak Leaf Clusters. 

I regret that he is leaving Washing- 
ton, but know that he is looking forward 
to commanding another flying organiza- 
tion in one of the combat arms of the 
Air Force.. I am certain that many of 
us will see more of General Fisher as 
this outstanding officer assumes posi- 
tlons of increasing importance as the 
continues his successful Air Force 
career. 


Safeguarding Our Scenic. Shorelines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER] has been a leader 
in the field of conservation of natural 
resources ever since he entered the Sen- 
ate in 1955. 

True to his tradition, he is now a 
vigorous and effective sponsor of bills 
for national shoreline parks in such 
scenic areas deserving of preservation as 
Indiana Dunes on Lake Michigan, Ore- 
gon Dunes in his own State along the 
Pacific Ocean, and Padre Island beside 
the gulf coast. 

In the New York Sunday Times for 
August 30, 1959, Senator NEUBERGER has 
written an excellent and comprehensive 
article entitled “Plan for Shoreline 
Parks,” which summarizes the efforts of 
many of us in the Senate to preserve 
these lovely shorelines and seacoasts be- 
fore it is too late. I commend the New 
York Times for publishing this splendid 
article. ‘I commend the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] for writing it. 

The Senator from Oregon emphasizes 
what many of the rest of us know to be 
true: That this is a nationwide move- 
ment to protect our scenic shorelines, 
because Americans know that each has 
a heritage in the relatively few outdoor 
areas beside our oceans and lakes which 
still are susceptible of being established 
as national parks, monuments, or sea- 
shores. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug, 30, 1959] 
PLAN ron SHORELINE PARKS—U.S. SENATE 

BHs Wovutp Ser ASIDE RECREATIONAL 

Areas ON SEACOAST AND IN THE GREAT 

Lakrs REGION 

(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

Nearly all the great national parks of the 

United States are in mountain ranges— 
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Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Crater Lake, Rain- 
ier, Shenandoah, Yellowstone, Zion, and most 
of the rest. In the process of setting aside 
these magnificilent upland reserves, the Na- 
tion has neglected another realm which is 
equally alluring to the tourist and the seeker 
of outdoor recreation. This realm consists 
of the seacoasts and shorelines of the United 
States, which are among the most beautiful 
on earth, Indeed, the first settlers in Amer- 
ica found pleasure and inspiration where 
white-maned breakers spent their strength 
on sandy ocean strands. 

Today, a belated effort ls underway in 
the U.S. Senate to add headlands and 
beaches to the gorges and alphine peaks 
which already are part of the national park 
system. This effort is expressed in an omni- 
bus bill that would create some 10 water- 
side parks on four picturesque shorelines. 
The shores are those of the Atlantic, Gulf, 
Great Lakes, and the Pacific. No major coast 
has been omitted. 


TEN PROPOSED PARKS 


Principal authors of the bill are Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana, chairman of 
the Senate Interior Committee; Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico; Sena- 
tor Paul. H. Dovetas, of Illinois; and the 
writer of this article. The 10 national shore- 
line recreational areas proposed for inclu- 
sion in the country’s park network, with the 
maximum acreage of each, would be as 
follows: 

Cape Cod, Mass., 30,000 acres. 

Padre Island, Tex., 60,000 acres. 

Oregon Dunes and Sea-Lion Caves, Oreg., 
35,000 acres. 

Indiana Dunes, Ind., 5,000 acres. 

Point Reyes, Calif., 35,000 acres. 

Cumberland Island, Ga., 25,000 acres. 

Huron Mountains, Mich., 90,000 acres. - 

Channel Islands, Calif., 78.000 acres. 

Pictured Rocks, Mich., 100,000 acres. 

Sleeping Bear Dunes, Mich,, 26,000 acres. 

The four at the top of the roster—Cape 
Cod, Padre Island, Oregon Dunes, and In- 
diana Dunes—have been specifically recom- 
mended by the National Park Advisory Board 


as having qualities worthy of this recogni- 


tion. It is these four areas around ‘which 
most of the controversy revolves, because 
they probably will be reserved first. In fact, 
along with Senator Gordon ALLoTT, of Colo- 
rado, I also am sponsoring a bill at the re- 
quest of the Elsenhower administration 
which would authorize three shoreline parks, 
to be selected administratively by the Sec- 
retary of the Interiar. 


THE OREGON DUNES 


The three probably would be chosen from 
among the leading four in the omnibus bill, 
and the Interior Department has gone so far 
as to disclose that Oregon Dunes would have 
an excellent prospect of being among these. 

The omnibus shoreline bill authorizes $50 
million for the acquisition of land for the 
parks. The administration bill ls consider- 
ably more modest in this respect—$15 mil- 
lion. Furthermore, the omnibus bill speci- 
fies 10 aciditional seashores or Great Lakes 
shorelines to be studied by the National 
Park Service “for the purpose of determining 
what action should be taken by the United 
States to save and preserve them.” They 
are these: 

Fire Island. N. V., 3,540 acres. 

Cape Flattery, Washington State, 16,000 


eres. 
Leadbetter Point, Washington State, 4,250 
acres, 

Mosquito Lagoon, Fla., 9,700 acres, 

Pigeon Point, Minn., 6,400 acres. 

Debidue Island, S.C., 8,400 acres. 

Kiawah Island, S.C., 7,200 acres. 

Popham-St, John, Maine, 1,100 acres. 

Parramoure Island, Va., 6,250 acres. 

Smith Island, N.C., 11,900 acres. 

Intensive congressional interest in this 
question dates from several years ago, when 
the National Park Service published, with 
funds given by an unidentified private bene- 
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factor, a brochure entitled “Our Vanishing 
Shoreline.” It revealed that, while the Na- 
tion's conservationists had been guarding the 
mountains and hills, the seashore was being 
exploited and gobbled up. 

This survey showed, for example, that of 
the 3,700 miles of shoreline in the Atianite 
and gulf coasts, only 240 miles were in Fed- 
eral or State ownership for public recrea- 
tional uses. And it disclosed that time was 
running out. Where a lovely 30-mile beach 
could have been purchased for national sea- 
shore park purposes in 1935 at a total cost 
of $260,000, the cost per mile by 1957 would 
have been $110,000. 

Specific National Park Service studies of 
the Atlantic and gulf coasts, and then of the 
Pacific coast, soon followed. These studies 
furnish the basis for the recommendations 
contained in the omnibus bill now before 
the Senate Interior Committee. Senator 
Murray already has ordered public hearings 
to be held on the Oregon Dunes and Sen- 
Lion Caves Seashore at Reedsport and 
Eugene, Oreg., during the first week in 
October. Hearings are expected slightly 
later at Padre Island, in Texas. A spec 
Interior Subcommittee headed by Senator 
ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, recently tour 
the Indiana Dunes region and made on-the- _ 
spot observations. 

“Our organization regards the rescue of 
America's majestic shorelines as the most 
compelling outdoor issue of this era,“ de- 
clares Joseph W. Penfold, conservation di- 
rector of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica. “It is almost too late now. If 
delay for many more years, expenditures to 
purchase the land not only may be pro- 
hibitive but steam shovels and bulldozers 
will have torn away many dunes and beaches. 
which can never be restored to their forme? 
grandeur and solitude, This is a natio: 
problem of great and crucial importance.” 

Practically all the shorelines proposed 
national parks have one essential element in 
common. They offer outstanding recrea- 
tional opportunities where land and water 
meet. Otherwise, they are strikingly difer- 


ent in appearance and character. Padre 


Island and Indiana Dunes are gleaming 
white beaches which are comparatively flat 
as a contour. 

By contrast, Oregon Dunes are among the 
highest billows of sand in the world, and 
timbered mountains loom in the back- 
ground. The shorelines of the Great Lakes 
fre caressed by fresh water, whereas the 
Atlantic and Pacific shorelines are rimmed 
and crusted with salt. 


-OPPOSING VIEWS 


Controversy surrounds some of the na- 
tional seashore proposals. Although they 
are 3,000 miles apart in location, both Cape 
Cod and Oregon Dunes have witnessed pai 
tests by cottage owners, who fear they Wi 
be displaced, and by taxpayers’ groups, WHO 
claim that valuable property will be rem 
from the tax rolls in order to make room 
for the parks. In addition, at Indiana 
Dunes, there are claims by Indiana political 
leaders that the Lake Michigan strands an 
inlets might more profitably be made the site 
of a vast steel mill and ore dock, 

Interest in the situation 1s so great that an 
enterprising newspaper near the Oregon 
Dunes, the Eugene Register-Guard, assign 
a reporter and photographer to study the. 
Cape Hatteras national seashore, on the OP 
posite side of the continent, along the N s 
Carolina coast. This is the only such shore 
line reserve thus far established by Con 
It was sct aside some 6 years ago. 
writer for the Register-Guard, A. Robert 
Smith, discovered that many of the argu 
ments then voiced locally against the C4 
Hatteras Park were almost identical to thos? 
opposing Cape Cod, Oregon Dunes, and In 
diana Dunes today. 

Mr, Smith reported, however, that many 
original adversaries of the Cape Hattern 
seashore had become its enthusiastic backer. 
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As the years have passed. He also noted that 
100,000 visitors a year who traveled to 
area just before the national park was 

ee burgeoned to 348,000 last year. 

hax jeading banker in the vicinity of the 

pas k told Mr. Smith that, while it was true 

me property had been taken off assessment 
ee order to make the park possible, 

210 Y property remaining in private posses- 

n had soared in value 50 to 100 times. 

2 more than made up the difference to 
g Authorities. “The fishing business is 

Joe tine ns banker anne. “If it hadn't been 

ark, I don't know wha 

Would have done.“ hr 

in the tor James E. Murray, who has been 

Inten Senate since 1934, has been urging his 

or Committee to hurry in its action on 

Cention national seashore bill. He re- 
y told us that, in the quarter of a cen- 

q since he entered Congress, costs of ac- 

Laras some of this shoreline land actually 

8 up as much as 3,000 percent. 
was 1935," Senator Murray said, there 
b id Magnificent 70-mile stretch of ocean 
on the Delaware-Maryland Eastern 
rps e which could have been acquired for 
a Toni tonit Most of this stretch Is be- 
reservation today. It has already 
cont subdivided and developed.” And the 
is es the Cape Cod national seashore alone 
whetMated as approximately $16 million, 

zer was it might have been purchased a 

boone ago for less than $9 million. 
tinar ooed L. Wirth, director of the Na- 
Park Service, and his associates hope 

Some private benefactions may help to 

ae pressure on the Treasury in buying 

ae d required to safeguard representa- 

Sean sections of the Atlantic, Gulf of 

8 reat Lakes, and Pacific coasts. Such 

Tetons On occurred in the towering Grand 

feller Ps years ago, when John D. Rocke- 

lina’ ra and his family bought up the 

w around Jaçkson Lake in Wyoming, 

21 r eventually became the citadel of one 

Most stirring alpine parks. 

tourists = 1916 and 1958, annual visits by 

8 to the national parks of the United 

this — from 400,000 to 58 million. If 

even th, Of increase should continue, not 
in our © 20 national shoreline parks sought 
8 pe will be sufficient to as- 
0 the future the travel 
PPortunities which ought to be theirs. 


that 
Case 
the 
tive 


Pothole Drainage Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


in Dey SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the most 

t waterfowl production area re- 
W aig in the United States is localized 
Desota Taire Pothole sections of Min- 
Within orth Dakota, and South Dakota. 
Over a some 140 counties in these States, 
Million aon Potholes totaling some 4 
trated. acres of wetlands are concen- 
depressio e potholes are water-holding 
acre REET varying in size from fraction 
bün dles to shallow lakes covering 
from of acres. They vary in depth 
ing a few Ow temporary areas contain- 
early Peele of water in wet weeks of 
manent & to semipermanent and per- 
depth u. rater areas 6 feet or more in 

ch retain water the year round 


in seasons of normal precipitation. The 
deeper and more permanent potholes are 
the less numerous. 

In recent. years, the tristate area of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota has produced an average of 4 to 
5 million ducks annually or nearly three- 
fourths of the ducks produced in the 
United States south of the Canadian 
border. 

Because of its importance from a pro- 
duction standpoint, preservation of the 
U.S. prairie pothole region as a breed- 
ing area for waterfowl has been of major 
concern to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
For over 10 years the Service has been 
concerned with loss of breeding habitat 
to farm drainage in this area. Studies 
conducted by the Service during 1949 
and 1950 indicated that during those 2 
years more than 32,000 water areas valu- 
able to waterfowl were eliminated an- 
nually in this region. Estimates for the 
12-year period 1943-54 are that about 
350,000 potholes valuable to waterfowl 
were drained. Additional studies have 
shown that, while the rate of loss de- 
clined somewhat during subsequent 
years, substantial loss of valuable breed- 
ing acreage has continued. During the 
past year the rate of loss has again in- 
creased, 

A major factor in sustaining the pro- 
gram of farm drainage in the pothole 
area has been the subsidy payments and 
the technical assistance provided by the 
Federal Government. For at least 8 
years the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
studied this situation in an effort to find 
alternative uses for wetlands which 
farmers could adopt and other means of 
discouraging pothole drainage. To date 
this effort has not been successful. It 
appears therefore that as long as Fed- 
eral subsidies and technical assistance 
without cost to the farmer are available, 
drainage of farm wetlands and loss of 
valuable waterfowl breeding habitat in 
the prairie pothole sections of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
will continue. 

Faced with the above situation, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, several years 
ago, began thinking in terms of a more 
positive program to preserve pothole 
wetlands as waterfowl breeding habitat. 
Additional field studies were initiated to 
determine which of the 140 pothole 
counties in the tristate area contained 
the most and best remaining habitat 
for waterfowl production. As a result 
of these studies, it was determined that 
there were 90 counties which contained 
the best remaining waterfowl produc- 
tion habitat. This total of 90 counties 
includes 22 counties in eastern Minne- 
sota, and 34 counties each in eastern 
North Dakota and eastern South Da- 
kota. 

The enactment of Public Law 85-585 
provided amendments to the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
by lease, purchase or other means, small 
wetlands and pothole areas to preserve 
them for waterfowl production. The 
amendments also provided, through the 
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to $3, additional funds to finance the 
future such areas. The 
Service, through the 


currently is initiating 
to preserve se- 
within the 90- 
in Minnesota 
5 
sition has not vet ee eee te 
of its success 
future years can be apneaised There we 
no question, however, that continued 
Federal subsidies and free technical as- 
landowner for drainage 
ene 8 of pot- 

Service fo g 
fowl breeding habitat more . 
more expensive than would be the case 
if mace were not available, 

e overall problem of reserving 
wetland habitat for watèrfowi. breeding 
and for other wildlife is recognized and 
appreciated by the State fish and game 
agencies in the prairie pothole States. 
The Minnesota Conservation Depart- 
ment has acquired about 56,100 acres 
of land under its wetland preservation 
program since October 1951, at a cost of 
about $1,770,000. The South Dakota 
Department of Game, Fish, and Parks 
has acquired about 30,100 acres using 
$754,327 of Federal aid funds, and in the 
past 20 years has also purchased about 
30,000 acres with its regular funds, 
8 3 . about 15,000 

wetlands at a cost of 
$212,000. aya 

This year we all anticipate a drastic 
reduction in hunting seasons and bag 
limits for ducks and coots, especially in 
the Central, Mississippi, and Atlantic 
Flyways. These cutbacks may reduce the 
hunting season to 40 days in the Atlatic 
and Mississippi Flyways, and 50 days in 
the Central Flyways. 

These drastic reductions will be nec- 
essary because of reduced waterfowl 
breeding this year in the prairie pothole 
region of the continent. The waterfowl 
reduction has resulted from widespread 
drought from the destruction of breed- 
ing areas by drainage and other factors. 
While widespread drought produces a 
sudden spectacular reduction in duck 
breeding habitat and in duck produc- 
tion, these losses are temporary and the 
naturally prolific birds can restore their 
populations to former levels when nor- 
mal water conditions return to the 
prairies. 

There can be no such recovery by 
waterfowl populations from extensive 
drainage programs. Insofar as breed- 
ing waterfowl are concerned wholesale 
pothole drainage is the establishment 
of permanent drought. 

To those who may question this state- 
ment, the State of Iowa can serve as an 
example. In 1900 numerous potholes 
and sloughs in Iowa produced vast- 
numbers of ducks, including nearly all 
of our important game ducks. Today 
the production of waterfowl in Iowa is 
but a fraction of that of a short half 
century ago. The difference in this 


increase of the duck stamp cost from $2 production lies in the almost total con- 
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version for agricultural uses of the 
sloughs and potholes which once con- 
stituted some of the finest duck breeding 
habitat on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

There can be no question but that we 
must move quickly tho preserve these 
pothole areas. Ducks and other migra- 
tory waterfowl need water—and they 
need it badly. 


Wisconsin’s Progressive Rehabilitation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, urban- 
ization, population mobility, postwar 
restlessness, and other social changes 
have produced in recent years many 
problems which this country has not 
previously known. We have a growing 
crime rate, a juvenile-delinquency prob- 
lem, and, in some places, unfortunate 
racial tensions. The newspaper head- 
lines are often alarming, and at times 
the impression is conveyed that we are 
unable to effectively cope with the new 
problems. But what must be realized is 
that new problems require new remedies, 
and only creative thinking and action 
will produce the needed improvements. 

It is, therefore, with great interest and 
satisfaction that I have recently read the 
reports on Wisconsin’s program of crime 
correction. Wisconsin, as you know, has 
a very low rate of crimes of violence, 
and, in fact, many experts describe Wis- 
consin as haying practically no organ- 
ized crime in comparison with other 
States. Even so, there are about 8,100 
persons under State supervision for 
crime, at this time. But it is the way 
these criminals are dealt with that shows 
the merits of advanced crime-correction 
programs. 

Now we no longer talk about “crime 
and punishment,” for what we are after 
is rehabilitation rather than punishment. 
Society is not any more interested in an 
“eye for an eye“; instead, it wants to 
concentrate on turning the criminal vio- 
lator into a productive and law-abiding 
citizen, It is in this direction that Wis- 
consin has made tremendous progress. 

Of Wisconsin’s 8,100 offenders, only 
about 3,000 are in correctional institu- 
tions. About 2,550 are on parole and the 
other 2,550 are on probation. These vio- 
lators are put on probation and parole 
because the authorities believe that is 
the best way to restore them to a position 
„Of good citizenship. We have learned 
from a long history of prisons and incar- 
ceration that long confinement does not 
stamp out crime—but quite often en- 
courages recidivism. In putting as 
many of its violators on probation and 
parole, Wisconsin in fact demonstrates 
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its confidence in the theory that the best 
way to restore a man to good citizenship 
is by giving him another chance, under 
State supervision, naturally, but in free 
society rather than in a prison. 

Of the total violators released on pa- 
role in Wisconsin, about 19 percent have 
their paroles revoked during the first 6 
months and about 24 percent during the 
first 2 years of probation. Some of the 
revocations are for new offenses, but a 
great many are merely precautionary as 
in cases where parolees have been found 
in bad company or have given indica- 
tions that they might be getting into 
trouble. Still, records indicate that at 
least three-fourths of those paroled are 
able to make their way for 2 years, and 
with that headstart there is a good 
chance they will be able to go all the 
way. 

Wisconsin's high rate of probation and 
parole produces not only better results 
in terms of rehabilitation, but has also 
a good effect on Wisconsin's expenditures 
on prisons and prison maintenance. 
The Wisconsin director of the division of 
correction, Mr. Sanger B. Powers, says 
that if all 5,100 on parole or probation 
were to be imprisoned, the State would 
need three more institutions which would 
cost about $51 million to build. The 
State, in addition, would have to provide 
$9 million a year more to operate these 
prisons. The State enjoys an additional 
savings through the fact that those on 
parole and probation earn as much as 
$16 million a year, with which they sup- 
port themselves and their dependents. 
If they were incarcerated the State 
would not only have to provide the 
money to pay for prison maintenance but 
would also have to support many of the 
dependents of the prison population, 
who would undoubtedly be on relief in 
many instances. 

That Wisconsin's progressive program 
for the correction of crime and the re- 
habilitation of criminals is a success has 
been demonstrated over the past few 
years. I believe that Wisconsin's parole 
and probation system is one of the 
things the State can well be proud of. 
I do hope that similar creative measures 
are made available and are applied, both 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere, in order to 
a some of our society's other social 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial published by the Green Bay 
Gazette on “Crime and Punishment in 
Wisconsin.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, July 
29, 1959] 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin has a very low rate on crimes 
of violence. In fact many experts in this 
field describe Wisconsin as having practically 
no crime in comparison with other States. 
Even so, there are about 8,100 persons under 
State supervision for crimes at this time. 
Thus when people say Wisconsin has prace 
tically no crime they are referring to the 
flourishing rackets which make a business 
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of criminal activities in some other States. 
They are referring also to the collaboration 
of political figures with known 

which is common in some States but prac- 
tically unknown in Wisconsin. 

In spite of the comparatively favorable 
record of Wisconsin the State prison at Wau~ 
pun with a capacity of 1,200 prisoners 15 
now accommodating 1,523. Likewise at the 
State reformatory at Green Bay 1,040 in- 
mates are being cared for in an institution 
built for 678. Even so Wisconsin has fewer 
persons incarcerated as punishment for 
crime than most any other State would have 
under the same circumstances. The reason 
for this Is the extensive use of paroles and 
probation as the means for rehabilitating 
persons convicted of crime, Of Wisconsin's 
8,100 offenders only about 3,000 are in cor- 
rectional institutions. About 2,550 are on 
parole and another 2,550 are on probation. 

Thus Wisconsin has a double advantage 
in that it starts with less crime and it uses 
prison confinement in fewer of its cases than 
is the practice elsewhere. Sanger B. Powers, 
director of the State division of correction. 
points out that Wisconsin has a great finan- 
cial advantage through its policy of using 
parole and probation extensively. He says 
that if all 5,100 of those on parole or pro- 
bation were to be imprisoned the State 
would need 3 more institutions costing 
about $51 million to build. In addition the 
State would have to provide $9 million & 
year more to operate them. He says that the 
capital investment and the operating costs 
would pay for needlessly holding people in 
custody since they are now getting along 
very well under parole and probation, The 
State enjoys an additional savings through 
the fact that those on parole and probation 
are earning about $16 million a year with 
which they support themselves and their de- 
pendents and on which they pay taxes. 
they were incarcerated of course the State 
would have to provide the money to pay the 
costs of those in prison as well as to support 
their dependents who would undoubtedly be 
on relief in many instanoes. 

Mr. Powers points out that persons con- 
victed of crime are never put on parole oF 
on probation with the idea of saving money- 
They are so treated because the authorities 
believe that is the best way to restore them 
to a position of good citizenship and it 1s 
purely incidental but nevertheless im t 
that there is a substantial financial gain for 
the people of Wisconsin, 

In addition to those put on probation be- 
fore they enter an institution and those 
paroled because they have indicated they 
will be able to make their own way with 
some help, Wisconsin also has a group on 
mandatory parole. This group is made up 
of prisoners who have served their sentences 
less the time off for good behavior and there- 
Tore must be released but virtually none 
them is released without being placed under 
supervision for a time. 

Of the total released on parole about 19 
percent have their paroles revoked during 
the first 6 months and about 24 percent dur- 
ing the first 2 years of probation. Some 
the revocations are for new offenses but 3 
great many are merely precautionary as in 
cases where some parolees have been found 
in bad company or have given other indica- 
tions that they might be getting into 
trouble. All in all the record indicates that 
at least three-fourths of those paroled are 
able to make their way for 2 years and with 
that start there is a good chance that they 
will be able to go all the way. Wisconsin’s 
parole and probation system is one of the 
things this State can well be proud of and 
citizens should insist that those in the wel- 
fare department be given every help possible 
in maintaining it successfully. 
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Walter L. “Bull” Durham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


tant EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, the lat- 
r part of last week Walter L. Bull“ 
= ham, the dynamic voice of the Mid- 
auth farmer for two fruitful decades, 
ed in his sleep in Memphis, Tenn. 
2 Durham was the agricultural edi- 

r of the Commercial Appeal, one of the 

ation’s leading newspapers. 

In his passing not only the Eighth Con- 
he onal District of Tennesse, which I 
phic the honor to represent, but Mem- 

» Tenn., and the Midsouth as well, 
Ve lost a great benefactor of all man- 
and on ny Bbc till the soil in our 
ona. trict have especially 
Suffered a great loss. 

state Work can best be extolled by a 
Mr ment issued following his death by 
mer Ahlgren, editor of the Com- 

ages Appeal in Memphis, Tenn.: 
to ma utham's death comes as à great shock 


Walter and I have worked together for 22 
him in; I like to think of him as I saw 
both t night (Thursday) while we were 
ews Working on the election. He was a 
interes rman to the last. There he was as 

oar enthusiastic, and vibrant as in 


TOUCHED MANY LIVES 


He ai, impact on this area was tremendous. 
a & good newspaperman, a friend, and 
yp unselor, 
to men think of no man who has touched 
cerity a By. lives with his helpfulness and sin- 
oe Purpose, Since 1939, he had direct- 
Pacis to prosper program, bringing 
contact with hundreds of thou- 
lew da d he was always helping. Only a 
the 163, ago he was working on plans for 
Thies Plant to prosper program. 
Close © lost not only a close associate but a 
Mr pemonal friend, 
With sto used to entertain his associates 
derdale ries of the year he represented Lau- 
dembiy County in the Tennessee General As- 
Jackson 14d, his work in the Nashville and 
Appeal. Tenn., bureaus of the Commercial 


reo WAS LICENSED LAWYER 
fact that ham's versatility was shown by the 
See in addition to being a newspaper- 
of the Tenne a licensed lawyer and a member 
He essee Legislature when only 21. 
his Tatha Orn in Mineral Wells, Tex., where 
A 8 superintendent of a hospital. 
Tenn. 8 € later the family moved to Ripley, 
ister.” Thee his father became county reg- 
Sen also lived in Henning, Tenn. 
Castle am attended school at Ripley, 
Tenn. Heights Military Academy at 9 — 
lumbia Us University of Tennessee, and Co- 
nallam Diversity where he studied jour- 
Att and law, 
canones he returned to West Ten- 
Papers 1 Published a group of small news- 
in 1931 © was elected to the legislature 
home — Published a weekly newspaper in 
Datiy Ne or a while and then worked on the 
ws in New York City. 
1935, e g to West Tennessee agaln in 
8 the Commercial Appeal and 
2 Jackson and Nashville bureaus 
aa GHE to Momphis in 1937, He 
tate editor and general assign- 


san 


ore 
Eerved 
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ment reporter before being named agricul- 
tural editor. 


An editorial that appeared in the 
Commercial Appeal is attached hereto: 
WALTER DURHAM 


News of the death of Walter Bull“ Dur- 
ham brought sincere regret to thousands on 
thousands of men and women in Memphis 
and the entire Midsouth for a variety of rea- 
sons. Unquestionably, the first and keenest 
reaction was the feeling that everyone who 
knew him had lost a true friend. 

Walter Durham in his years of unselfish 
service did a great many things that were 
unusually worth the while and the value of 
his achievements was inyariably enhanced 
by the great talent he had for sympathetic, 
kindly, understanding respect and affection 
for his fellows. We have never known a man 
from whom the spirit of good will emanated 
more genuinely and consistently. 

The outstanding monument to Walter 
Durham's life is to be found in the contri- 
bution he made to the farm people and agri- 
culture in the Midsouth as a whole and espe- 
cially in the Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Tennessee areas that took part in the 
Commercial Appeal’s plant to prosper work. 
He was director of the plant to prosper bu- 
reau for 20 years and in that time touched 
for good no less than hundreds of thousands 
of lives. Added to that was the wide influ- 
ence his farm program over WMC gained 
and held. 

Not many men have come to any under- 
taking more fully equipped than was Walter 
Durham when he began his career as friend 
and mentor of Midsouth farmers. He had 
worked in high school and college journal- 
ism. He had been with a metropolitan news- 
paper in New York City. He had served a 
term in the Tennessee General Assembly. 
He had a license to practice law. He had 
owned and published smalitown weekly pa- 
pers and he had some experience of his own 
on the land. On the Commercial Appeal he 
had handled a variety of responsible assign- 
ments. 

Hardly any man of our acquanitance had 
more constructive curiosity than Walter 
Durham. He read omniverously for years. 
He was interested in politics and in eco- 
nomics and in the social order. He was a 

companion and an engaging conversa- 
tlonalist who loved a good story as much as 
anyone. His varied training and his diversi- 
fied interests enabled him to see his own 
specialty in true relation to the community 
as a whole and to serve it the better on that 
account, 

To Walter Durham had come a multiplic- 
ity of prized awards from farm tions 
and publications and from civic groups for 
outstanding public service. He was greatly 
moved by each and every evidence of the 
esteem of his associates and friends, but he 
wore his honors with a modesty that was 
deep and real. . 

A stream of tributes has come to this of- 
fice, testifying to Walter Durham's useful- 
ness and goodness. He truly won and 
richly deserved them all. 


Also attached is an editorial that ap- 
peared in the States-Graphic at Browns- 
ville, Tenn, edited by Mr. Paul Sims: 

“go” 

The passing of Walter “Bull” Durham, 
Memphis newspaper man, who died in his 
sleep there last Friday morning, removes 
from the ranks of Tennessee journalism one 
of its best known and most beloved men. 

For many as director of the Com- 
mercial Appeal’s plant-to-prosper program, 
he distinguished himself as a brillian writer 
and a good friend of the farmers of the tri- 
states area. He loved to visit in the farm 
homes from year to year and to recount the 
progress that was being made. 


count him as a friend. 
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mainder of his life. A dedicated 
2 news = 
an to the end, he spent Thursday Giga ak 
office aiding in the handling of the 
3 city election. 
Was My good fortune to know him over 
& long period of years. I Was always glad to 
His pass 
Source of genuine personal regret. 8 


Also an editorial from the C 
Times at Alamo, Tenn., edited ae 
Leslie Sims, is included: ; 


The passing of Walter “Bull” 
Durham, 
plant-to-prosper director and agricultural 
editor of the Commercial Appeal, is mourned 


b 
eaten legion ‘ot friends throughout the, Mid- 


throughout 
3 by his passing. 

e was never too busy to assist us in an 
Way or to do us some special throug: 7 
out his long career. 3 3 

Three times (1947, 1950, and 1 
presented this newspaper the 8 
Appeal's newspaper trophy for outstanding 
editorial contribution to the plant-to-prosper 
program. These trophies are Proudly dis- 
played in our office. 


The Steel Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials—one from the Boston Herald and 
one from the Boston Traveler—com- 
menting upon the factual report issued 
by Labor Secretary Mitchell on the steel 
strike. 

I have been impressed by the support 
which Secretary Mitchell has received 
from the Nation’s press, including two 
Boston newspapers represented by these 
editorials. 

Clearly Secretary Mitchell has per- 
formed a service to the Steelworkers 
Union, to the steel industry, and to the 
American public in releasing this statis- 
tical background. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 21, 1959] 

WHAT THE STEEL “Facts” Do 

We have said that factfinding in the steel 
strike would settle nothing. And sure 
enough, both sides, union and management, 
endorse Secretary Mitchell's statistical find- 
ings, without, however, agreeing on what to 
do about them in the matter of a new con- 
tract. 

This is because the difference between the 
two sides is now and has been right along 
a difference in philosophy and not 
a difference of factual information. Each 
side has presented its own version of the 
facts to win the support of the public. The 
actual basis of settlement is elsewhere. 
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The Steelworkers Union believes that the 
steel com are prosperous enough to 
part with more of their profits to the em- 
ployees; the steel companies do not believe 
profits should be a measure of wages. This 
cannot be settled by discussion across the 
bargaining table. This difference of philos- 
ophy can be adjusted only by the contest of 
economic strength now going on in the 
form of a strike. 

If the factfinding does anything, it will 
be through the pressure of public opinion. 
Yet Secretary Mitchell has most carefully 
avoided any explicit recommendation that 
might guide the public to make a decision, 
If there is, as he says, an area of possible 
agreement marked out in his report, it is not 
easily discerned. 

Have the steel companies been making 
such astronomical profits, as claimed by the 
union's president, that the equity of a wage 
increase is clear? The Mitchell report does 
not indicate so. Profits after taxes as a 
percentage of sales have been higher than 
for all manufacturing, but such profits must 
in general be higher in industries with high 
capital investment (like steel), And net 
profits as a rate of return on investment 
have been less than in all manufacturing 
during most of the postwar years. 

Have steel prices been raised exorbitantly, 
as claimed hy the union? Steel prices have 
indeed, the report says, risen higher and 
faster than wholesale prices in general and 
much more than retail prices. And the in- 
crease in steel prices has exceeded the rise 
in employment cost per ton of steel pro- 
duced. But employment cost per man-hour 
has risen faster than steel prices. This ap- 
parent disparity is the result of increased 
productivity. 

(And it might be pointed out that most of 
the increased productivity is the result of 
better tools and techniques made possible 
by the profits of the industry.) 

And what of the comparative scale of pay 
in the steel industry? Measured in terms of 
average hourly earnings, steel wages are 
higher than those in most other industries. 
Steel wages plus fringe benefits have risen 
more than output per man-hour. 

And what does it all mean? It seems to 
mean that in the battle of facts.“ the steel 
companies have come out a bit better than 
the union; that though both sides carefully 
selected their facts, the union selection was 
the more unbalanced. 

Perhaps this is why Union President Mc- 
Donald makes his cryptic comment on the 
Mitchell findings. They show, he says, the 
ability of the industry to share a portion 
of its gains in productivity with the public, 
the workers in the industry and the stock- 
holders. And the stockholders? 

Omitted in the report is the factual ap- 
proach to one problem that has piqued our 
interest: If steel prices have been increased 
excessively, what has happened to compe- 
tition? Is there in truth a way of “admin- 
istering” prices that escapes the competitive 
challenge of 250 domestic steel producers, 
not to mention foreign producers and pro- 
ducers of aluminum, copper, cement, lum- 
ber, plastics, and other rival materials? 

Omitted also in the report is the problem 
of restrictive union rules which prevent 
management from operating with full effi- 
ciency. These are losses that everybody has 
to Red for, 

e administration has acted to preven 
the American people from swallowing the 
one-sided facts presented by the union and 
the industry. In this negative sense, the 
Mitchell report serves an important function. 

But, alas, there remains the great un- 
answered question: Is the power to close 
down an entire industry a safe power to en- 
trust to an organized group largely immune 
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from ordinary legal restraints, and does such 
power tend to favor such a group unduly as 
against the rest of the economy? It's a 
question that needs answering. 


[From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 21, 1959] 
FACING THE FACTS 

The report just released by Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell on the statistical background 
of the steel industry is a strong argument 
for a quick settlement. 

Mitchell does not take sides in his findings. 
But neither does he sugar his facts. He 
points to healthy conditions on both sides, 
labor and management alike, and leaves the 
public more than ever convinced, that the 
strike should end without delay. 

Steelworkers’ average earnings already are 
well ahead of industrial earnings in general. 

Steel industry's profits after taxes, in rela- 
tion to sales, have been higher than for 
manufacturing as a whole. f 

Thus both sides haye been economically 
healthy. So why the dispute? 

Mitchell's impartial report, while drawing 
no conclusion, leaves the bystander feeling 
that there’s no point in wasting sympathy 
on either side, 

It's time for both parties involved in the 
strike to stop stalling and to negotiate a 
sincere approach to a settlement before the 
damage spreads. 


What Tom Dooley Knows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an editorial re- 
lating to Dr. Thomas Dooley, M.D., en- 
titled “What Tom Dooley Knows,” ap- 
pearing in the Boston Globe of August 
24, 1959. 

As evéryone knows, there is no more 
living person dedicated to this cause of 
suffering mankind in practically a for- 
gotten area of the world than Dr. 
Dooley. 

The editorial well says: 

Tom Dooley, whether he lives 5 months or 
5 years or 50 years, has had a life more 
filled with accomplishments than most men, 


How true. 

It is the prayers and hopes of countless 
of millions that the health of Dr. Tom 
Dooley will improve enabling him for 
many years to do his great work in the 
service of God and of mankind. 

The editorial follows: 

Wat Tom Doorxr Knows 
(By Uncle Dudley) 
Tom Dooley says that he's going back to 
oing back to southeast Asia and the 
30-mat hospital, no beds—that he set up on 
the “edge of tomorrow,” where he sought 
and found how to serve. 

The missionary, Dr. Thomas Dooley, will be 
leaving the safe and comfortable womb of a 
great specialized New York hospital, where he 
learned the other day that at 32 he had 
cancer of the lungs. He'll be leaving to 
work as long as he can among people who 
go to bed hungry at night, live in grind- 
ing poverty, mostly never have scen a doctor. 
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(Yet, when he came back to this country 
last year he wrote never had he seen anyone 
out there with a neurosis.) 

For Americans who have worked themselves 
into a state of fear about cancer, heart di- 
sease, and some of the other kiNers, Dr- 
Dooley's case is a horror story. Dr. Dooley 
himself obviously does not think so. Nor do 
many of his fellows in the profession. 

Here they remember another surgeon, who 
underwent surgery for cancer in middle age 
and achieved an international reputation and 
honors for 17 years more, almost no one the 
wiser. They also recall the New York doctor, 
known throughout the world, who lived for 
years with acute heart disease, slipping off 
now and then to come to Boston for secre 
treatment, in the meantime establishing an 
institution that will be a living monument 
to his selflessness and courage. Or the Massa- 
chusetts octogenarian who was operated on 
for “inoperable” malignancy and has been 
blithely carrying on as a family doctor for 
years. And there's also the internist who 
faced surgery for incurable disease, was glad 
that he “had time to set his affairs in order,” 
and then was found to have a harmless ob- 
struction, 

This. is not to say that every story has 
a happy ending—to be a pollyanna about 
ravaging diseases of which we still know. 
with all our vast programs, far too little. 
It is to decry the kind of fear in which 
this Nation, with the most comfort, wide- 
spread luxury, the best food, the highest 
standard of medical care, has steeped itself. 

The result too often is that we are living 
scared. We act as though the end all of 
life is to prolong life and in prolonging life 
to create insuperable new problems for our- 
selves. 

Tom Dooley, whether he lives 5 months 
or 5 years or 50 years, has had a life more 
filled with accomplishment than most men. 
Perhaps that is why he could take bad news 
about his body with anger, because it might 
cut short his mission, and with the gaiety of 
selflessness and a quip for the irony of the 
situation in which he finds himself. 

In his book, “The Edge of Tomorrow.” 
with which he has helped finance the work 
his medical mission, Dr. Dooley said that it is 
sometimes hard to see God “when you are 
plunged into bleating materialism.” But 
because of the solitude in the jungle it 18 
easier to see Him ‘‘in the tropic rain, in thé 
monsoon mud, in the tangy sweet smell 
of the earth * the frangipani, the tama- 
rind trees * * the quiet and peace of the 
hills and valleys.” 

And he really lets us in on the secret 
when he concludes that life can signify 
much. We must just listen to the voices 
which are inside each of us. A man 
working in this world without tapping his 
own reservoir of spiritual strength is like 4 
twin-engined plane flying with only one 
motor, He may get there, but it will be 
mighty difficult.” 


Agricultural Experiment Stations Contrib- 
ute to American Life Through Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
launching of the first Russian spu 
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less than 2 years ago gave the words 
basic research” special significance for 
Americans. Today the impact of re- 
Search—both basic and applied—is man- 
ifested in every aspect of our life. We 
ow that when man flies to the moon or 
Conquers cancer or builds a better mouse- 
p, research will have played an im- 
portant, if not the most important, role 
in that success. 

Although it does not have the glamour 
ol the launching pad and the countdown 
and thus has not received the spotlight 
given technological research, agricul- 
tural research has been an important 
Part of American life for many years. 

agricultural experiment stations, op- 
erated through the Department of Agri- 
Culture with the cooperation of many 
State agricultural colleges, are as signifi- 
Cant to rural America as the mail order 

house or good harvest weather. 
H: was pleased that the Senate and 
2 increased the 1960 appropriation 
or the Agricultural Research Service 
the $64,240,000 recommended by 

© administration to $67,722,490. 

e causes which these funds will 
€ are many, Mr. President, even in 
My own State of Oregon—where pears, 
as, and potatoes are among the variety 
of crops that will be improved through 
d tural research. Because it so well 
the value of agricultural ex- 
Deriment stations and their research 
Contributions, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Pendleton 
Oregonian for August 4, 1959, en- 
gaed Work of the Experiment Sta- 
iia be printed in the Appendix of the 


tona Te being no objection, the edi- 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp, as follows: 

Worx or THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


of Anybody who looks closely at the economy 
m concludes that it will be ex- 

2 fon according to efforts in the direction 
Job ul utilization of wood, doing a better 
in all facets of agriculture, and putting 
ton 8 to full use. It is our opin- 
is in Martane opportunity for expansion 


me” Obvious need in agriculture is to bring 
cTops-animal ratio into better balance. 
Peta Swings too far on the crops side. 
th er need is to do a better job with 
Prove crops we presently produce, to im- 
other quality and boost quantity. And an- 
the need is to develop effective cures for 
oropa n diseases that attack so many 
DG. 
The job 18 being approached from several 
— and at several levels. The pri- 
College e nt is upon Oregon State 
ture und US. Department of Agricul- 
sta Personnel at the State's experiment 


With the committee on agricultural om 
th Service and experiment stations 
a d ge Poara of higher education we 
thre experiment stations last week, 
Falls at Medford and the other at Klamath 
are ide © saw and heard of two projects that 
mand ustrations of the importance of 
aay of oe in the agricultural econ- 
© Pear crop of the Rogue River Valley is 
latest ann millions of dollars annually— 
tension anato by the Jackson County ex- 
the fue oe is that the annual return from 
À crop in that county is aboutt $19 
. immense resource is being 
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threatened by a condition that is called 
decline. Pear decline rapidly reduces 
the crop and finally destroys the trees. 

An entomologist from Oregon State Col- 
lege has been working on the problem for 
about a year. He has reason to believe 
he may be close to an answer. 

In order to increase production many 
orchardists have increased use of commer- 
cial fertilizers and irrigation. Because that 
seemed sound the entomologist looked in 
many places for the causes of pear decline 
before he had to come to the undentable 
conclusion that pear decline was most 
prevalent in orchards that had been heavily 
fertilized and irrigated. Those orchards 
lightly fertilized and irrigated showed little 
or no signs of pear decline, So, he is about 
to say to the orchardists that the theory 
that if a little is good a lot is better does 
not hold true in the raising of pears, If 
he is right and pear decline can be eradi- 
cated the victory will be immensely im- 

rtant. 

In Klamath County the potato crop is 
the county's greatest agricultural money 
producer. Throughout the county potato 
production has been dropping, both in 
quality and quantity. 

Agronomists are not quite ready to say 
that they have the answer but they will 
tell you that they think they have it. There 
is a parallel to the pear problem in Jack- 
son County. 

For many years it has been thought in 
Klamath County that the best potato pro- 
ducer was the man who rotated potatoes 
with alfalfa and clover. It has been dis- 
covered that that wasn't true. Rotation of 
those crops with potatoes was exactly the 
wrong thing to do. The farmer who was 
thought to be lazy because he didn’t prac- 
tice rotation has not had the production 
and disease problems that have hit the 
fields of the “efficient” farmers. 

These are examples of the tremendous 
importance of experiment station work in 
crops that are basic to the economies of 
Jackson and Klamath Counties, The same 
type of work is going on at experiment sta- 
tions throughout the State on crops and 
animals. 

Farmers who directly benefit from ex- 
periment station work are, of course, the 
big winners. But it would be shortsighted 
to look no further. Improving pear pro- 
duction and potato production goes far 
beyond aiding the economies of two coun- 
ties and the farmers of those counties. It 
benefits every resident of the State of Ore- 
gon. If all who live in this State are to 
prosper agriculture must produce more and 
more. 


Caution Needed in Applying for Public 
Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 
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lic land. Copies may be obtained from 

local Bureau officers or the Bureau of 

Land Management, Washington 25, D.C. 
Extracts from the pamphlet follow: 


See the land and examine it in person. 
Don't buy or apply for lands you have not 
seen, The Government usually requires it, 
and besides, it is good business sense. 

> * * * * 

Know the law and regulations. Even if 
someone else is handling the details for you, 
find out for yourself what he is doing and 
why. Don't pay anyone to do anything until 
you know the official requirements. 

If you hire someone to locdte the land for 
you, know exactly what services you are 


paying for. Do not pay for services you do 
not get or cannot use. 
* * . . „ 


Land locators and filing services have 
offices in many western cities. For a fee they 
will examine the status of lands on the 
public land records, inspect the character- 
istics of public lands on the ground, fill out 
application blanks, and prepare supplemen- 
tary information that may be required with 
the application. 

However, be careful. None of the land 
locator services is licensed or regulated by 
the Federal Government. Some unscrupu- 
lous operators have led some people to be- 
lieve that hiring them will result in obtain- 
ing Federal land, even though most of the 
applications they file will be rejected. Be- 
fore you hire a land locator, you should be 
sure that you are dealing with a reliable 
person and that you understand fully the 
extent of the services which he will provide. 

In the real estate business, realtors do not 
usually earn their fee until the final sale has 
been completed. Until that time, a person 
only makes a deposit of earnest money to 
show his good faith. If the realtor fails to 
complete the sale, he will return the money 
deposited. People doing business with land 
locators or filing services would do well to 
obtain similar ents. A person then 
would not lose his money if his application 
is later denied. Such arrangements, of 
course, have to be worked out directly with 
the locator or filing service. 

The Government does not require or en- 
courage the use of land locator services. All 
applications received by the Bureau of Land 
Management are considered on their own 
merits. No one would receive any kind of 
special treatment or consideration simply 
because he had filed his application through 
a land locator. All BLM information, data, 
records, maps, and other materials which are 
available to land locators and filing services 
are also available to anyone who is inter- 
ested in filing an application. Land locators 
receive no special or “inside” information 
that is not available to anyone else. 

* * . . 


Buying public lands, like buying any real 
estate, is a serious investment. For your 
own protection, you should always see and 
personally examine the lands, 


GTA Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 
Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two issues 
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of the GTA Daily Radio Roundup, pre- 
pared by the GTA Public Relations De- 
partment, St. Paul, Minn., on Wednes- 
day, August 19, and Friday, August 21, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the publica- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Dary Ranto Rounpvur or AUGUST 19, 
1959 


There's so much loose talk and misinfor- 
mation being passed around about the farm 
situation and food prices that it is no won- 
der many city people are confused. So it is 
refreshing to pick up & newspaper that’s giv- 
ing out with the facts on this matter. We're 
talking about an editorial in the August 19, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, It's titled The Other 
Side to Farm Surpluses,” and we thought 
you'd be interested in hearing some of what 
it has to say. 

First, the editorial warns that the cost 
of living is not as stable as it looks on the 
surface, It hints that those national leaders 
who boast about how they've kept inflation 
under control have had the wool pulled over 
their eyes. What's actually been happening, 
the Pioneer Press editorial says, is a far dif- 
ferent story. Here are a couple of para- 
graphs—quoted directly from the newspaper: 

“What made the price index appear stable 
was the fact that food prices were declining 
at an annual rate of 5 percent, but other non- 
food commodities and services rore 2 per- 
cent, Thus a major factor was the abun- 
dance and relative cheapness of food Items. 
which offset the rise in the remainder of the 
items going into the index.“ 

In other words, a farm subsidy to both con- 
sumers and business people. But let's read 
on: 7 
“This is a reminder to the critics of the 
farm program that, whatever its shortcom- 
ings, taxpayers get something back. One of 
the favorite criticisms is against the payment 
of crop supports, which keep on adding to 
the surplus production of the farms,” the 
St. Paul newspaper says. “But at any rate, 
the country has an abundance of food, and 
everyone in his capacity as a consumer gets 
a dividend in the relative cheapness of food. 
This was the dominant factor in keeping the 
cost of living from going up,” it concludes. 

Well, that’s no secret to farmers. They've 
seen it golng on since way back in 1952. But 
we're happy to see city people getting the 
story straight, at least in some of the big 
newspapers, It certainly is a contrast to the 
propaganda coming out of the Secretary of 
Agriculture's office, telling people that farm 
prices are too high and that makes food 
prices high. Neither statement is true, of 
course, but some people don't question what 
they read or hear. 

And speaking of consumers “getting some- 
thing back” for their tax money spent on 
farm programs, we notice in the Wall Street 
Journal that food surpluses are proving a 
big help in areas of heavy unemployment. 
With the steel industry shut down, Uncle 
Sam is distributing flour, rice, eggs and 
other abundant foods to workers who are 
broke. And that helps take quite a relief 
load off the local taxpayers. 

So when the story Is truly told and under- 
stood, the abundance produced by American 
farmers is indeed a blessing. Farmers have 
always been proud of their ability to feed 
the Nation, with some to spare. What they 
ask in return is legislative machinery to 
smooth out the highs and lows in produc- 
tion, and realize a fair return for their labor. 
investment, and management. $ 


GTA Dary Rapio ROUNDUP or AvcustT 21, 1959 

The harbor at Duluth-Superior, the largest 
intand port in the world, is bustling with 
new activity these days. Strange ships, with 
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salt-water crews, are sailing the Inland seas 
all because the centuries-old dream of a St. 
Lawrence Seaway has finally been realized. 
For the first time, the grain farmers of the 
upper Midwest, through their giant GTA 
elevator at Superior, are loading grain into 
ships that sail direct to the salty seas. 

The seaway is a mighty accomplishment. 
Some hail it as a magic wand of 
that will transform the economy of the Mid- 
west, maybe even put farmers on easy street. 
But let's slow down here for a minute, and 
while we are hailing the seaway's benefits 
let's look at some of its shortcomings. First 
of all, the upper leg of the seaway, the part 
that reaches to the farmer's elevator at 
Superior, is icebound about 5 months of the 
year. And the channel is only 27 feet deep. 
which isn't enough for the big-sea ships so it 
is the smaller ones that reach Duluth-Supe- 
rior. We've just been talking with some of 
ow GTA people who handle shiploading at 
the big elevator and they say that the high- 
sided ocean ships take sometimes twice as 
long to load as the long, low Great Lakes 
boats. That means more expense, of course. 

And here's another point. As more grain 
is being loaded out on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, less is being shipped by barge down the 
Mississippi for loading into ships at gulf 
ports, It's too early to tell yet whether the 
St, Lawrence will mean a bigger market or 
Just a shift in shipping points. We notice 
that southern and eastern Congressmen are 
concerned enough about this to take action. 
They're trying for a law to tie up certain 
Great Lakes grain shipments so their ports 
will get the business back. 

There are other troubles along the big ditch 
too, but that's enough to give you the idea. 

Here at GTA we're primarily interested in 
how the seaway can benefit the farmer and 
his family. If it will mean more markets, 
more total co-op savings, that's all to the 
good. But nothing of the sort has been 
proven yet. Researchers say it costs 12 cents 
u bushel less when grain is loaded in an 
ocean vessel at Superior, going direct to, say, 
Casablanca or Rotterdam than when it is 
shipped by rali to an east coast port before 
being londed on a ship. But who gets the 
12 cents? Not the farmer. He's already 
paid to get his grain to the terminal market. 
And the Seaway hasn't lowered those freight 
charges a penny. 

So it looks like any benefit the farm fam- 
ilies get from the seaway will be indirect. 
The big exception will be the savings that 
might be realized through the grain market- 
ing businesses that farmers own themselves, 
their cooperatives. And it has always been 
true that farmers benefit the most when 
they do business with their local cooperatives 
and with GTA the co-op way. 


Aid for Redevelopment of Depressed 
Economic Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I feel com- 
pelled to make one more plea before 
Congress adjourns for action by the 
the House on legislation to set up a pro- 
gram of cooperative Federal-State aid 
for the redevelopment of depressed eco- 
nomic areas. 

Many sections of our Nation are suf- 
fering from persistent and substantial 
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unemployment. This is a serious prob- 
lem that time will not solve. Nor will it 
go away if we simply close our eyes to it. 

These depressed areas need help, Mr. 
Speaker. They must be given assistance 
in rebuilding their economy and in at- 
tracting new industry that will create 
permanent jobs. 

The Senate has passed an area rede- 
velopment bill. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee approved a bill last 
May. The bill is still pending in \the 
House Rules Committee. f 

If Congress adjourns without acting 
on this legislation, Congress will have to 
face up to this problem next year. We 
cannot escape it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that in 
times of unprecedented prosperity for 
the country as a whole we will permit 
large pockets of depression to exist. 

The people in these areas are suffer- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands of them de- 
pend upon gifts of surplus foods to f 
their families. They need help—not 
handout—to keep their children from 
from starving but just which will enable 
them to support their families and lead 
useful, fruitful lives. 


South Korea Skies Clear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 19, 1959, by Robert T. Oliver 
entitled “South Korea Skies Clear” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

In this excellent article Mr. Olivet 
points out that never in the 4,300-yeat 
history of Korea have the people had 
such great hopes as are now known in 
the Republic of Korea. The advances 
that have been made since the formation 
of the Republic in 1948 have been m 
encouraging. 

Mr, Oliver notes, for example, that 
whereas in 1948, 54 percent of all South 
Korean farmers were tenants on 
land, today tenant farmers number less 
than 10 percent. Educational develop- 
ments have also been most encouras~ 
ing. Today 96 percent of all South Ko- 
rea’s farm children are in school from 
the ages of 6 to 11, and there is not 4 
farm village in the land that does not 
have its elementary school. 

I am confident that the progress that 
is being made in the Republic of Kores 
will continue and the people of that 
brave land will have a continually 
standard of living. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

SOUTH KORKA SKIKS CLEAR 
(By Robert T. Oliver) 

Like the dim glow that begins to show 

through heavy banks of black clouds aftef 
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in ang spell of bad weather, there is promise 
Sight of a better day coming for South 
Karea s 15 million farm dwellers. 
zubstamürnele is going to bring sudden or 
i tantial prosperity to the hard-working 
“milles that slough through the mud of the 
pi Paddies to produce the principal wealth 
ous ancient and war-battered peninsula. 
3 upswing rests on solid economic 
+ When harvest time comes in October, 
Month of “high skies and fat horses, Mr. 
3 Song Tai Ha (Korea's typical farm 
ees y) will be better off, and have better 
‘pects, than ever before. 
8 Summer has been a mixture of good 
Pm Ren weather, Heavy rains that began 
10 0 30 and lasted for 10 days brought 
ches of rain to the Seoul area, and 
Precipitated the worst floods in 26 years 
amo farmlands above Pusan. Damage 
unted to 4 billion hwan (approximately 
las tion) with 7,000 people rendered home- 
ties) 111 casualties (including 57 fatali- 
and Some 11.200 acres of farm paddies 
Pi Other crop fields were laid waste, a tragic 
is in a land where the average farm's size 
244 acres. 


1 KIMCHI BRINGS SMILES 
frieng ees in a letter from an informed 
: in Korea, dated July 16, the news is 
pred good: “Our rainy season is over and 
The e enjoying beautiful warm weather. 
crop People are looking forward to a good 
darle This year we had a bumper crop of 
ton 2 and the rain has also been favorable 
Vegetan round cabbage, squash, and other 
ba les, as well as the watermelon, With 
eat a Be so plentiful and cheap everyone can 
lot of kimchi this year.” 
ar wna, kimchi is plentiful, Koreans, as every 
rind has served in Korea knows, are all 
With s This pickled vegetable, heavily spiced 
the 9 and red pepper, is next to rice 
S ple of the Korean diet; and even 
Dutriy oe mericans have found it not only 
Por Jus but also a tasty dish. 
exceedea s last 3 years the rice crops has 
better the pre-1945 average, and it gets 
üy aging year. Results are flowing stead- 
mente My repair of war damage, improve- 
Of ferti transportation, increase in the flow 
steady Uzer (and improved distribution), and 
and im Progress in checking plant disease 
a Piel seed quality. 
Workers rs greater impetus was piven to the 
lang pi the rice paddies by the sweeping 
Promuigater laws that were adopted in 1949, 
incre ated in 1950, and that have become 
emmenie? effective through the better gov- 
general administration accompanying the 


tions, recovery from the wartime condi- 
OWNERSHIP SPURS INTEREST 


Tn 194g 
Few when the Republic of Korea was 
Tarmerg ted, 54 percent of all South Korean 


mat = 25 percent were part tenants. 
low 10 Now tenantry on Korean farms is be- 
-k sage nt, and the annual payments- 
20 8 the purchase of the land Is about 
8 o of the annual harvest. 

*Atistaction ee not only in cash but also in 
enormous * in the release of initiative is 
works 3 e Tal Ha nowadays 
and early spring to 
tect las gation ditches and dikes that pro- 
7 is his own, rather than leaving 
ain care of absentee land- 
new pride in flelds that he 

leave to his own eldest son. 
better off are the farmers of 
On thy an they were 2 or 3 
crops ripen slowly, 
Progress has to be measured in 
— denies But the facts all point 

one 

5 tarang, Over 96 percent of all South 
children are now In school from 


life? 
g 2277 fy 
E 


771 
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the age of 6 to 11. There is not a farm 
village in the land that does not have its 
elementary school, with a middle school near 
at hand, and a high school not much farther 
away. And there are 78 colleges and uni- 
versities in the Republic that enroll more 
than 80,000 students. No longer is the land 
(constantly shrinking in ratio to the popula- 
tion growth) the only outlet for Farmer 
Song's sons and daughters. 
INFLATION CHECKED 

For another thing, the Inflation that raced 
ahead in South Korea for 12 years from 1945, 
averaging 219 percent per year, has during 
the last 2 years been brought to a slow pace 
of only 4 or 5 percent a year. This means 
lower prices when the rice is sold, but also 
lower prices for what the farmer must buy. 

Moreover, better management of the grain- 
import program is now resulting in the 
grains reaching Korea from America in mid- 
winter, when they keep prices from reaching 
astronomical peaks, rather than coming in 
late spring or midsummer to compete with 
the sale of the ripening crops. 

Farmer Song now has a small bank ac- 
count, for 54 percent of all South Korea's 
extant currency is now on deposit. He may 
even have a life insurance policy; for re- 
newed confidence in the stability of the 
hwan has revived the ancient and popular 
life insurance business, 

As in all the developing countries of the 
world, South Korea's farmers remain among 
the last portions of the population to experi- 
ence beneficial effects from our program of 
economic aid. First transportation and 
communication facilities must be repaired, 
then electric power developed, then mines 
and factories had to be activated. But ferti- 
lizer is flowing in; the new Chungju fertilizer 
plant is near completion and a second is 
abuilding and the new banking and cooper- 
ative developments are meshing Farmer Song 
into the pattern of general economic im- 
provements. 

For old Mr. and Mrs. Song Tai Ha the pres- 
ent rewards are small. But they can look to 
the future of their sons and daughters with 
greater hope than has ever been known in 
the 4,300-year history of their ancient land. 


Insult to Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL k. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday. 
the 21st day of August 1959, I was privi- 
leged to witness the signing of the Ex- 
ecutive proclamation by the President of 
the United States officially admitting 
Hawaii into the sisterhood of States as 
the 50th State of our Union. Many dis- 
tinguished Americans, including our 
honorable Speaker, were present at this 
White House ceremony. 

The absence of another distinguished 
American, the Honorable John Anthony 
Burns, the last Delegate to the Congress 
of the United States from the Territory 
of Hawaii, was painfully noted. I was 
shocked to learn that Delegate Burns was 
not invited by the White House to be 
present at this historical occasion. Many 
of those present at this White House 
ceremony sincerely felt that Delegate 
Burns, the gentleman from Hawaii who 


new and 
sovereign State of Hawaii that eloquen 
express the concern of the people of rok 


[From the Hawaii Times, Aug. 22, 1959 
he INSULT To HAWAN 
mewhere in Washington 

White House 8 =) one pani 
dent Eisenhower went through the motions 
that created the islands of Hawalli into the 
8 of the United States of America 
— man sat ignored by official 

He was John A. Burns 
rate to Congres, B . Hawaii's last Dele- 

p until the minute that final 

of a Presidential pen 3 end 8 
— cori John A. Burns had represented 
and served all the 
Balint e people of Hawali in the 

That Burns represented and se 
people well and with exceptional 8 
a matter of obvious facts and official records. 
He championed and fought for the inherent 
rights of the people of Hawaii. More than 
any other Delegate before him he made those 
who operate the U.S. Government realize 
and appreciate the importance of Hawaii and 
its people to the welfare of America. He 
spearheaded the fina) drive for statehood for 
Hawaii. And Hawaii, after almost half a 
century of effort, was granted statehood. 

Yet, this man of Hawaii was not extended 
the simple courtesy of being invited to the 
White House ceremonies that created the 
Territory of Hawaii into the State of Hawaii, 

This ignoring of John A. Burns—whatever 
the reason may have been—was unfortunate 
to say the least and inexcusable. It was a 
direct insult to all of the people of Hawaii, 
who twice elected him as their Delegate to 
Congress. 


— 


From the Honolulu Advertiser, Aug. 22, 
1959 


Nor Invirep 


-Yesterday at the White House a group of 
invited guests watched President Eisenhower 
sign the proclamation admitting Hawali to 
the Union. 

Conspicuously not among the witnesses 
was John A. Burns, who with the scratching 
of the President’s pen went out of office 
and into history as Hawaii's last Delegate to 
Congress. 

He wasn't invited. 

He should have been. Burns served 
Hawaii honorably and well through two 
terms, the only official under Territorial 
status elected by all the people. 

He personally, and the office he held de- 
served an invitation to attend the moment 
of triumph he helped to bring about. 


Resolution of Loyal Lodge No. 252 of the 
Sons of Norway, Relating to Proclama- 
tion of Leif Erikson Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record an interest- 
ing resolution recently adopted by Loyal 
Lodge No. 252 of the Sons of Norway, 
favoring the proclamation of Leif Erik- 
son Day. We in New York State have 
new and deeper ties with the great coun- 
try Norway than we had a short time 
ago. Iam very anxious that the resolu- 
tion be made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, was ordered to be printed in Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Loox Lora, No. 252, 
Sons or Norway, 
St. James, Long Island, N. V. 
August 7, 1959. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Whereas Sons of Norway, Loyal Lodge No, 
252, is a membership association duly in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, with its clubhouse and principal 
place of business or activity at Seventh 
Street and Fourth Avenue, St. James, Suf- 
folk County, N. v.; and 

Whereas Sons of Norway, Loyal Lodge, 
No, 252, is an association composed of persons 
of Scandinavian origin and their descend- 
ants interested in the history, 
customs, and traditions of their forefathers; 
and 

Whereas this lodge wishes to cooperate in 
the movement to have Congress establish 
Leif Erikson Day as a national holiday in 
honor of the many persons of Scandinavian 
heritage who have contributed and are pres- 
ently contributing to the development of 
these United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Sons of Norway, Loyal 
Lodge No. 252, of St. James, Suffolk County, 
N. T., respectfully petition the Congress of 
the United States for the establishment of a 
national holiday to be known as Leif Erikson 
Day. 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a 
true and exact copy of the resolution duly 
Moved and adopted at a meeting of Sons 
of Norway, Loyal Lodge No. 252, held at 
the meeting hall of said association at 
St. James, N.Y., on the 3d day of July 1959. 

Harry TABIASSEN, 
El. voa THOMASSEN, 
Secretary. 


Interest Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a letter written by Prof. 
J. M. Culbertson to the editor of the New 
York Times and printed in the New York 
Times on Tuesday, August 18, 1959, under 
the heading “Interest Ceiling Opposed.” 
INTEREST CEILING OPpposEp—REMOVAL OF 

Toots To Moperare Boom DEVELOPMENT 

Criricizep 
eR cain OF THE New Tonx Tres: 

e face now a problem of eco * 
bllizatlon that ls unusual and eee oe 
that could fall disastrously to solve. Since 
We are In the early stage of a cyclical upswing 
end the widespread inflation neurosis will 
tend to exaggerate expanstve forces, miin- 
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taining economic stability is likely to require 
in the near future a Government policy of 
restraint on total demands. 

Therefore, this is an appallingly bad time 
to take away from the Government its tools 
for moderating boom developments. Yet this 
will be the outcome if Congress does not 
remove the 414-percent ceiling on interest 
rates on Government bonds. 

It should be understood that the existence 
of this ceiling is not a part of any rational 
system.of Government economic policy, but 
rather is an historical accident. The provi- 
sion stems from the Third Liberty Bond Act 
of 1918. It was passed by Congress with ref- 
erence to particular security sales during the 
First World War. It has remained on the 
books so long because it has not mattered; 
market interest rates have been below the 
ceiling. 

The intervening decades included the 
1920's, when repayment of Government debt 
and price stability contributed to decline in 
bond ylelds, the great depression of the 
1930's, the period of controlled war finance 
and the postwar period of supported Gov- 
ernment bond prices, 

CAPITAL DEMANDS 


But now this is past. We have come to a 
time of high prosperity, strong capital de- 
mands and inflationary fears. Consequently 
interest rates are high. Now, the 4% per- 
cent interest rate limitation does matter. 
It is an anachronism that may do serious 
harm unless it is removed. 

Our only ready defense against excessive 
and inflationary expansion in total expendi- 
tures is the monetary policy of the Federal 
Reserve and the debt management policy of 
the Treasury. To restrain expenditures with 
fiscal policy by raising taxes or reducing ex- 
penditures can be done only by Congress 
when it is in session. The chances that 
timely action of this sort could be achieved 
are slim. z 

If the Treasury is debarred by law from 
meeting the market rate of interest on its 
bonds it has no choice but to replace its 
maturing bonds and meet all its other fi- 
nancing needs by selling short-term securi- 
ties, Such securities are relatively liquid; 
they serve as & money substitute. This sort 
of shift in the composition of the Govern- 
ment debt tends to cause easy financing 
conditions and expansion of expenditures. 

Just as the policy of supporting prices of 
Government bonds earliér made the Federal 
Reserve an “engine of inflation,” so the in- 
terest rate limitation can make one of the 
Treasury. 

No valld argument has been offered for 
permitting the 4½ percent limitation to be- 
come effective, but a variety of motives op- 
erate in this direction. Supporting cheap 
money and twisting the tail of the Wall 
Street bankers has always been a popular po- 
litical game in this country. Some Con- 
gressmen are piqued at the Federal Rescrve 
for its past actions or words. There is a 
school of thought that moderate inflation ts 
harmless and Government policy should be 
less concerned with it, 

But, surely, if the Nation is to be com- 
mitted to some new approach or new theory 
of economic stabilization, this should be 
done only after open and conscientious dis- 
cussion and after there have been estab- 
lished agencies with clear policy directives 
and adequate powcrs to carry out the 
policies. 

For the Congress at this critical time sim- 
ply to tie the hands of the Treasury by leaving 
the 4% percent limitation on the books and 
then pack itself up and go home—this would 
be dangerous irresponsibility. 5 

J. M. CULBERTSON. 

Manison, Wis., August 13, 1959. 


August 31 


Archer Fullingim Reviews Dr. Cotner’s 
Life of Jim Hogg With Both Barrels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Archer Fullingim, who grew up on the 
American high plains, graduated from 
Stanford University and now is editor 
of the weekly Kountze News in Hardin 
County in the Piney Woods of east 
Texas. He is one of the few present day 
country editors cut in the bold, out- 
spoken, courageous mold of ‘Texas’ 
great country editor, Jim Hogg. And 
Jim Hogg was Texas’ greatest Governor. 

Fullingim knows Texas and Texans 
of this and past generations. So by 
knowing Texans at the grassroots, he 
has special qualifications for reviewing 
a recent definitive life of James S. Hogg, 
one of Texas’ four greatest statesmen. 
The others were Stephen F. Austin, Sam 
Houston, and John H. Reagan. 

Dr. Robert C. Cotner, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas history faculty, has written 
the definitive life of Hogg in the lan- 
guage of ivy towers, tireless research. 
and historic accuracy. Now Archer 
Fullingim, articulate and earthy, has 
reviewed Dr. Cotner’s Hogg in his free- 
swinging, uninhibited style that Texans 
love. It is the type of frank, outspoken 
journalism that was prevalent in Texas 
in Hogg’s day two generations ago, but 
is largely nonexistent now. Fullingim 
knows his contemporary Texas like Dr- 
Cotner knows Jim Hogg. Having grown 
up in the shadow of the Hogg tradition 
in those east Texas Piney Woods 1 
miles from the place where Jim Hogg 
lived as a district attorney, I believe I 
can sense the feeling of the Hogg men. 
and I believe Fullingim catches the 
spirit of Hogg in this review. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp Archer Fullingim’s review of 
Dr. Cotner’s life of Jim Hogg, printed 
the Kountze News on July 30, 1959 under 
the title “The Printer Fires Both Bar- 
Tels,” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Kountze (Tex.) News] 
THE PRINTER Fs BOTH BARRELS 

It’s been 70 years since James Stephen 
Hogg, the first native to be elected Governor 
of Texas, was inaugurated on a reform 
platform that promised to wrest control 
the State of Texas from the corporations. 
And in reading the new blography of Hogs 
by Dr. Robert C. Cotner, history professor At 
the University of Texas, one becomes slowly 
aware that Texas in 1959 is in much the 
same shape as it was in the 1880's, excep? 
that then Texas was the ruthless, y 
grasp of nine eastern railroads, and now $5 
in the merciless, greedy grip of petroleum 
and gas corporations—which are sending 
millions of dollars out of the State ench 
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Year, just as the rallroad companies did In 
the 1880's, and are trying to saddle a sales 
tax on the people of Texas. In reading the 
Hogg biography one becomes acutely con- 
Sclous of the parallel between the Texas of 
1889 and the Texas of 1959. It is as if his- 
tory were repeating itself with only the 
names changed to protect the innocent, 
The sad thing about it is that in 1959 there 
is no James Stephen Hogg around to pro- 
tect the people and enforce the law. For 
the plain people of Texas do not control the 
Wealth of this State in 1959. Theirs ts not 
the ability to pay taxes. The petroleum and 
gas industry has the ability to pay taxes, as 
reflected by their huge profits, and through 
the industry's control of the legislature, par- 
ticularly the Senate, has haughtily, relent- 
lessly tried to force a sales tax through the 
legislature for 6 months, in the regular ses- 
sion and two called sessions. The railroads 
and insurance companies and dally news- 
Papers that fought James Stephen Hogg 
(and lost) have their counterpart today. 
This column has often said as a matter 
Of fact that Hogg was Texas“ greatest Gov- 
ernor but this writer has not been alone in 
hailing the greatness of Hogg. Every Gover- 
nor for the last 40 years (except Farmer Jim 
Ferguson and Pappy O'Daniel) has men- 
tioned Hogg in the same breath with Sam 
Houston and Stephen F, Auston. In 1951, 
z Shivers declared that year as the 
ames Stephen Hogg Centennial Year. The 
Same year, the Dallas State Fair set aside 
October 12 as James Stephen Hogg day. In 
1958 Price Daniel said that “much of our 
EMS government as we know it today can 
traced to the program of Jim Hogg." 
But until Professor Cotner wrote this 617- 
Page biography of Hogg (price: $7.50) Texans 
d not know exactly why Hogg was such a 
Breat governor. Seventy years is a long time, 
and most of the people who were living and 
Voting in 1890, are dead now, and from now 
= Texans will have to rely on history for 
eir information about Hogg. The Texas 
tory books touch on Hogg briefly, and his 
A cs are not sung by the daily press for 
reason, 
The bitterest enemies of Hogg in 1900 were 
© Dallas News, the Houston Post, and the 
ba Antonio Express, three papers which 
ve always lined up with the corporations 
h the plain people. And one can make 
ae guess as to how the piddling Beau- 
thee Papers lined up, just like the rest of 
bi © Republican press, for Hogg's enemies al- 
wane carried Jefferson County. All of these 
28 Judging by their consistent failure 
even mention the gigantic feats accom- 
fo ed by Hogg, apparently want Texas to 
8 Hogg, or maybe now they are ashamed 
Ho e rascally, lying role they played in the 
5 Sg Career, and just as these papers lined 
P Against Hogg in 1890 for the railroads, the 
fines and tions, so are they today 
the up against the plain people and for 
8 And gas industry and ever other 
neering corporation. (If Hogg were at- 
wes: €y gencrel or governor today, the South- 
eae Bell Telephone Co, would not last 
dead aa) The snme enemiés Hogg had in 
5 the same enemies Price Daniel has 
chun at Austin—only the names huve 
hava oe his battle to tax those who 
9 ability to pay. But the big dif- 
è is that Hogg, a 6-foot-3 giant of a 
to Weighing 280 pounds, carried the battle 


Ee 15 enemy. the railroads and corporations, 


Cause 
Core n 


rew everything he had at them, be- 
as he snid over and over, “if Texas 
ot control the corporations, the cor- 


retary Will control Texas," Hogg did not 
dec Plomatic language. He called them 
“ndrels and scalawags, 


N. 
einge Fovernor has been elected in Texas 


halrea sony Allred who was not the fair- 
peratio — 5 Of the petroleum and gas cor- 
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At this point I am proud to say that I 
think if Ralph Yar Were governor, 
like Hogg, he would not give an Inch. He 
would have already taxed those most able 
to pay. 

One becomes coldly transfixed in learning 
that back in the 1880’s and 1890's, the 
Dallas News took the lead among daily papers 
in pinning a Communist label on Hogg. The 
News actually used the word “Communist.” 
Hogg scarcely knew about communism then 
but it did not take him long to find out 
and squelch the Dallas News in his reply. 

But why was James Stephen Hogg a great 
governor? Why is he still an inspiration 
to the plain people in this year of 1959? 
Why is it that politicians, bought and paid 
for by the petroleum and gas industry for 
20 years, will hypocritically sing the praises 
of Hogg but are afraid to take one little 
timid step to emulate him? So here are 
some of the things you should know about 
James Stephen Hogg in 1959, the better to 
evaluate your governor, your legislators, your 
President, even your own conscience: 

Hogg was born at Rusk in 1851. He was 
the son of a Confederate general who died 
in the Civil War around Shiloh. At the 
time the war started, Hogg's father owned 
a huge plantation, Mountain Home, 20 slaves 
and 20,000 acres of land. The Hogg family 
lost everything as a result of the war. James 
became a printer's devil on the Rusk Texas 
Observer and became an expert printer by 
the time he was 16. In his late teens, he 
worked on papers at Quitman, Cleburne, and 
Tyler. He farmed on the halves and then 
went back to printing. He established a 
triweekly paper at Longview, He studied 
law at Tyler and was elected county and 
district attormey of seven counties, He 
prosecuted the first man ever to be hanged 
in Van Zandt County, He won fame as a 
prosecutor. He attended the famous “car 
shed" Democratic convention in Houston 
and made a favorable impression. He gradu- 
ally acquired a reputation as a reformer and 
as a man who believed in enforcing the law. 
In 1837, he was elected attorney general at 
the age of 36. As soon as he got to Austin, 
he took out after the railroads and fraudu- 
lent insurance companies, both of whom 
were robbing the people, to put it bluntly. 
Freight rates were so exorbitant that one 
marvels how the railroads got by with it 
as long as they did, but one must remem- 
ber that a big man in Texas rallroads at 
that time was one Jay Gould, of Wall Street 
fame, and Hogg took him on too and taught 
Mr. Gould to stay, out of Texas, 

The railroads were not only robbing the 
shippers, but they had seized more than a 
million acres of public lands illegally. You 
see, in order to get railroads, the State had 
given 40 sections of land (a section has 640 
acres (for every mile of railroad bullt In the 
State, and 16 sections for every mile of 
switches and sidings. It was under the 
switches and siding category that the rall- 
roads really made a killing, but before Hogg 
got through with the rallroads the State of 
Texas had recovered 1,300,000 acres of public 
land for the State. 

Hogg established the railroad commission 
which regulated the railroads, their bonds, 
rates. Hogg appointed Mr. Reagan the first 
chairman of the railroad commission. Rea- 
gan had been in Jeff Davis’ cabinet in the 
Confederate States of America, Reagan hnd 
been a frequent visitor in the home of Hogg's 
parents before the war—other visitors were 
Sam Houston and Texas revolutionary heroes. 
Before the ratlroad commission went into 
action, the rallroads controlled Texas, but 
after Hogg and Reagan Texas was master in 
its own house. 

Hogg ran the Waters-Pierce Oll Co., 
owned by John D. Rockefeller, out of Texas, 
and made it pay a fine of $1,808,483, for vio- 
lation of Texas’ antitrust law, the biggest 
fine ever assessed and ever paid in the world. 


of taking it back to New York. In 1908, only 
about 81 million of the millio: eserv 
* 3 in Texas. = * 8 

ogg forced the big land and cattle com- 
panies in the Panhandle, including old 
Charles Goodnight, to give up land they had 
seized or fenced in Nlegally, and in doing this 
Hogg fought the land commissioner, Richard 
Hall, and the huge XIT (11 counties in 
Texas) ranch. Hogg refused to accept the 
capital of Texas from the XTT syndicate, the 
builders, because it leaked. Hall wanted 
to pay the syndicate off, but Hogg held out 
and made the builders fix the leaky roof. 
Hogg also uncovered the shady dealings of 
the land commissioner to the extent that 
Hall lost his office and was never elected 
to another. One of Hall's most mouthy de- 
fenders was the young editor of an Austin 
magazine, called the Rolling Stone. The 
editor was William Sidney Porter who later 
was to gain fame as a short story writer 
under the name of O. Henry. 

(But before O. Henry became famous as 
& writer he was tried for embezzling funds 
from an Austin bank and was sent to the 
Federal pen for it. Some say O. Henry was 
guilty and some say he was innocent, but 
after bearing in mind the manner in which 
he maligned Hogg, I am now ready to belleve 
that O. Henry was guilty.) 

When 800 men from California rode a 
freight train into El Paso, en route to join 
Coxey’s (jobless) army in Washington, D. O., 
they stopped in El Paso where they were 
welcomed, fed and feted. The Texas and 
Pacific railroad refused to let the men ride 
a freight train out of N Paso, Then all 
of a sudden the railroad announced it 
would let the men hop a freight. But about 
100 miles out of El Paso, the freight stopped 
in the desert and put the men off without 
food or water. Hogg gave the rallroad 
moguls the worst tongue lashing they ever 
got, He told them he would hold them re- 
sponsible if any of the men suffered. He 
ordered the rond to take the men back to El 
Paso or across Texas and be quick about it. 
The road never obeyed any orders so quickly, 

. . . 


But in view of the grip the railroads and 
land companies had on Hardin County po- 
litical bosses of that period, it is under- 
standable that Clark should carry Hardin 
County which has always had a hard core of 
conservative leadership that was wont to 
bend the knee to wealth and privilege. But 
of course not any more. For Hardin County, 
the county that voted for Clark, Pappy 
O Daniel, and Jim Ferguson, also in the 
1950's squelched Allan Shivers, Pappy 
O'Daniel, and P. Daniel, not to mention Ike, 
at the ballot box. But back In 1892, the 
railroads and the big land companies told 
their straw bosses in Hardin County what 
to do, Hogg carried Tyler and Liberty, as 
well as most of the counties in the piney 
woods. 

If you have believed (as I have all my life) 
that Hogg had two daughters named “Ima” 
and “Ura,” believe only the first half of it. 
He named his only daughter Ima from the 
heroine of “The Pate of Marvin,” by Tom 
Hogg, of Scotland, an ancestor of Hogg. 
There was no sign of a daughter named 
“Ura.” He had four sons. = 

Hogg was a poor man when he moved out 
of the governor's mansion in 1894 to a house 
in Austin, in which city he practiced law. 
But between 1894 and 1906 when he died 
James Stephen Hogg amassed a fortune of 
millions of dollars. He made his first mil- 
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lion at Spindletop when he and his associ« 
established what later became the 


land could not be sold until developed for 
oil. In 1917, oil was discovered at West Co- 
lumbia and gushed under the Varner plan- 
tation. It has been said that at least $50 
million of the estate Hogg left has been given 
to charity and educational institutions. 

Did Hogg change in those 10 years after he 
left the Governor’s office? No. He was un- 
til his dying day a sincere defender of the 
rights and liberties of the people. When he 
became a private citizen he used his own 
time and money to give leadership to the 
reform movement he had started and until 
the time was ripe for the transfer of the 
progressive leadership to the custody of his 
boyhood chum, Gov. Thomas M. Campbell. 
He had previously made another boyhood 
chum, Horace Chilton, U.S. Senator, not be- 
cause Reagan, Chilton, and Campbell were 
friends of his boyhood, but because they be- 
Ueved as he did—they also believed that if 
Texas did not control its corporations. they 
would control Texas, as witness the eastern 
oll and gas lobbyists riding shotgun on the 
Texas legislature at Austin right this min- 
ute. Jim Hogg and John Reagan and Horace 
Chilton and Tom Campbell put them in their 
place and kept them there. In Jim Hogg's 
day, the corporation lobbyists did not have 
the nerve to ride shotgun on the legislature 
as the oll and gas lobby is doing now. It 
made Hogg want to puke to see their faces 
leering at the legislators and he did not 
stutter in telling them so, although Hogg 
was one of the most courteous, refined, and 
polite men who ever lived. 

And when James Stephen Hogg died me- 
morial services were held all over Texas 
and it was the greatest crowd that ever at- 
tended a funeral in Austin. This in contrast 
with the funeral of Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
at Gainesville some 20 years later. Bailey 
who was a villain in Hogg’s life, was buried 
at Gainesville with a handful of people in 
attendance. Bailey had schemed to take 
over the senate seat of Horace Chilton, and 
had been accused of making a deal with 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. Bailey lost out when 
the people of Texas began calling him “Coal 
Oll Joe.“ 

Would that Price Daniel would read this 
book and take a leaf from it—it's not too 
late, Price. You can still make a name for 
yourself but you never will by being re- 
luctant and hesitating. But you will 
have to start right now, Price, for time is 
running out on you. All you have to do is 
be like Hogg and accept no compromise and 
tell the lobbists that. Or you can be re- 
luctant and hesitant and go down in history 
with A. Shivers as the most meaningless 
governor Texas ever had. 


The Coming Visit of Premier Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, there can be 
little doubt that the world can look for- 
ward to a series of sensational develop- 
ments in the coming months. A few 
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weeks ago who would have thought that 
Premier Khrushchev of Russia would be 
invited to visit the United States as an 
Official guest of the President? Or that 
Mr. Eisenhower would pay a return visit 
to Russia? 

A large number of people in the United 
States are alarmed over this turn of 
events. They feel that by inviting Mr. 
Khrushchey to this country we will 
greatly dampen the hopes of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain for eventual 
liberation. 

Conduct of foreign policy is in the 
hands of the President. He made the 
decision to exchange visits with Mr. 
Khrushchey. He sincerely believes that 
by meeting Mr. Khrushchev face to face 
he can alleviate to some extent the ten- 
sions which threaten world peace. 

Mr. Eisenhower is undoubtedly the 
most respected world figure now in pub- 
lic life. He is placing his tremendous 
prestige on the line in the hopes that he 
can bring about a settlement of some of 
the world's more serious problems. 

I am sure the President recognizes the 
risks involved. We could be lulled into 
a state of false security and let up in 
our determination to counter the Rus- 
sian’s cold war plans. The visits could 
bring about a split among the Western 
allies. Mr. Eisenhower's present visit to 
Europe is an effort to prevent this from 
happening. 

Now that the decision to launch a de- 
termined peace offensive has been made, 
Congress must support the President 
wholeheartedly. A division at home at 
this time could be fatal. 

I believe the people also have the re- 
sponsibility to see that Khrushchev is 
received politely and correctly. Nothing 
would be gained by insulting him. All of 
the things he stands for are abhorrent to 
the American people but let us remem- 
ber he is a guest of the-President and as 
such he is entitled to a polite reception. 

I have stated that on the whole I be- 
lieve some good can come out of the 
exchange of visits. Khrushchev’s ignor- 
ance about America is appalling. He ap- 
parently honestly believes that large 
corporations in this country want war 
to increase their profits. He also seems 
to think that workers in this country 
are enslaved by the “‘bosses.” 

If these and other misconceptions can 
be erased by the visit, it will be worth 
whatever risks are involved. 

Mr. Eisenhower is no babe in the woods 
at this sort of international diplomacy. 
Some people in this country have ex- 
pressed fear that he will be taken in“ 
by Khrushchev, but there have been re- 
ports out of Communist China that the 
Chinese are fearful Khrushchev will be 
“taken in“ by the President. So per- 
haps this could cut both ways. 

It is important that the world be re- 
minded of the total dedication of the 
people of this country to peace. Mr. 
Eisenhower's present trip to Europe and 
the exchange of visits later are dramatic 
proof of out desire to build a world in 
which people can live at peace. 

If Mr. Eisenhower can make a break- 
through on this front, if he can reassure 
Khrushchev that our foreign policy is 
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based solely on a quest for peace, then 
perhaps some of the suspicions which 
cioud international relations can be re- 
moved. 

Let us not kid ourselves that Khru- 
shehev will leave this country a different 
person. He will still be the ruthless dic- 
tator of an aggressive, powerful nation. 
But perhaps he will understand a little 
better our hopes for peace and our de- 
termination to secure a just and lasting 
peace even at the risk of using the tre- 
mendous power at our command if. 
necessary. 

Perhaps he will be more convinced 
than ever that he cannot win by bluff 
and that further aggression will be cost- 
ly to his country. 

As patriotic citizens, all of us, I know, 

hope that Mr. Eisenhower's venture into 
personal diplomacy will be a resounding 
success. 


Khrushchev Is Swayed by Power, Not 
Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call to the attention of 
the Senate an article written by Henry 
Brandon, who is the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don, and who has just returned from @ 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

This article, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, August 30, 
1959, is entitled “Khrushchev Is Swayed 
by Power, Not Reason.” 

Mr. President, it has been my conten- 
tion all along that when Mr. Khrushchev 
comes to America for his visit, he should 
be shown not only the many advantages 
of our high standard of living, but that 
he should also be shown our military 
might. I am not of the school which 
believes we are second to Russia in mili- 
tary power, for I believe we are far su- 
perior to Russia. I believe the general 

_ feeling among some quarters that Russia 
is superior to the United States comes as 
a result of Russia not knowing exactly 
what we have, and also because of Mr. 
Khrushehev's own rantings about what 
he is going to do if we do not give in to 
him. 

When Mr. Khrushchev comes to town, 
I hope the President will see to it that 
he gets an earful and an eyeful of what 
will happen to him and the Russians if 
they do not “come across” in negotla- 
tions. This is not a one-sided world. 
and it is time someone told Mr. Khru- 
shchey. As this article points out, he 
is swayed by power, not reason. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1959] 


Kurnusncuey Is Swayry sx Powers, Nor 
REASON 
(By Henry Brandon) 

Shortly after.my arrival in Moscow, a high 
Soviet official said to me: Don't play politi- 
cal chess here; you cun do that just as well 
in Washington and London, Speak to the 
People.” 

That was certainly good advice. I have 
spoken to as many ordinary Russian citizens 
as were willing to talk to me. A minority 
Simply repeated what they had read in 
Pravda; an even smaller minority was afraid 
to talk at all, but encouragingly many, as 1 
Teported in my first article, were eager for 
thoughtful exchanges with a westerner. 

One must ask oneself, however, how the 
international chess game looks from Moscow, 
Even the intelligent, well-read Russian can- 
not give you much guidance. He is well 
aware that he had no influnce on the Govern- 
ment's decisions in that field, and he also 
Senses that his newspapers do not give him 
at factual information to judge for him- 


Questions such as “What is the truth about 
Britain's relations with India? or “What 
goes on in Spain, our newspapers never write 
about it?“ were a good indication of how 
SPoonfed the thinking Russians feel. 


A STATUS QUO FIRST 


There is today, however, fairly general 

agreement among diplomatic observers in 

w that Khrushchev has set himself 
three major aims: 

1. To negotiate with the West the accept- 
ance of a status quo in Europe which would 
enable him to seal off his Socialist camp 
against Western penetration and consolidate 
his control over it. 

2. To weaken the rear of the capitalist 
countries in the Middle East, Africa, and Asia 
by encouraging neutralism and by trying to 
establish influence in the underdeveloped 
Countries. 

3. To promote the Soviet Union to the 
Status of an important international trader, 
th use nowadays the flag follows trade and 

is would help to reinforce Soviet influence 
abroad. 
hie ahehe ) first alm obviously made 

demand a change in the status of Ber- 

ne When he launched his diplomatic offen- 

ve he did not perhaps expect the West 

Put up as strong a resistance as it has, 

and. faced with the possibility that the con- 

et Could lead to war, he trimmed his sails. 

© is sensitive to the charge of having pre- 

at an ultimatum, because he docs not 
ant to be accused of creating tension. 

Russians are bitter about Western efforts 
üt Tearm Western Germany, while knowing 

tle about the rearmament of the East Ger- 

ë, but they seemed to me unsure who 

Tight over Berlin. On the whole, they 
1 2 that Khrushchey has a reasonable case 
1 demanding a change in the status of Ber- 

N 14 years after the end of the war, yet 
tant don’t think of it as something impor- 

t enough to go to war about. 
Meat hchey knows that the Soviet people 
iias up with war; that it would need a 
th ve propaganda campaign to condition 

Ne for it. Deeply ingrained patriotism is 
Se relluble basis of support the Soviet 
‘ene has amiong the people, but it is 
tn — the Kremlin can appeal to only 
Attack. e circumstances, such as a direct 

NO PLACE FOR MEDIATOR 

Chev, calculating and toughminded 

peal is not a man who can easily be 

Power by Teason—only by the realities of 

fore imm megotiation with him, it is there- 

Re Sis ne to be as firm as he is, and 
8 Own power position allows, but at 


© same time no 1 
Willing to Da. ess flexible than he is 
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And since the United States likes to be 
judge of her own power, and Khrushchev 
will be influenced only by that judgment, 
it is dificult for third countries to mediate. 
That is also the reason why Khrushchey 
wants most of all to negotiate directly with 
the United States. 

Another difficulty in negotiating with the 
Russians is that they lack a logical mind. 
They have no difficulty in believing two con- 
tradictory ideas at the same time, 

Here is one of the causes of disagreement 
among the Western allies, who cannot agree 
on what Khrushchey’s aims are in the Ber- 
lin crisis and therefore have difficulty in 
framing a common policy, whereas Khru- 
shehev can keep the initiative with or with- 
out logic. 

Yet another difficulty the West has in ne- 
gotiating with Khrushchev is that he is con- 
vinced that time is on his side, though this 
is somewhat mitigated by his being himself 
in a hurry. One high Soviet official I saw 
who is close to Khrushchev sald: The West 
has the choice of negotiating with us or 
eventually with the German People’s Repub- 
lic, and that would mean a loss of prestige 
for you.” 3 

However, the situation is not quite so sim- 
ple as that. The West's problem is that its 
juridical correctness 1s pitted against a 
perilous strategic situation, Russia’s prob- 
lem, even if she concludes a peace treaty 
with East Germany, is that she remains nev- 
ertheless responsible for the actions of her 
most dependent satellite. 

Khrushchev is said to be not very hopeful 
of finding some accommodation with the 
United States now, his theory being that 
President Eisenhower is the prisoner of his 
own administration, that he personally 
would like an accommodation, but not his 
advisers. This is one reason why Khru- 
shchey is said to be so anxious to meet the 
President either at a summit or In Wash- 
ington, 

The same high official suggested to me that 
if only the United States would not tend to 
back right-wing governments round the 
world, it would be easter to come to such an 
accommodation. I retored that it may be 
the existence of Communist parties abroad 
which has driven the United States to the 
other extreme, because Americans believe 
that Communists owe their allegiance to 
Moscow. 

I then asked whether Communist parties 
abroad were likely to lose importance for 
the Kremlin now that Khrushchev is con- 
vinced the Communist system will triumph 
in any case because, he says, the world will 
recognize it to be the most successful system. 
But the answer was: “Communists all over 
the world are a community, just as the 
Arabs, for instance, feel that they belong 
together.” 

Yet, especially in the Middle East it seems 
that Khrushchev is more anxious to improve 
relations with the Arabs than to back his 
Communists in that area. In Iraq he has 
been careful not to rely too much on the 
Communist Party, and in Egypt he contin- 
ued to give Nasser aid in spite of the latter's 
denunciation of communism. (Nasser, by 
the way, seems as unpopular in Moscow as he 
is in London.) 

As one of the editors of Pravda put it to 
me: “It would be of no advantage to have 
only one or two Communists in Gen Kas- 
zem's government. It would mean responsi- 
bility without power.” 

In India, it seems Moscow would much 
prefer the Communists to lie low, fearing 
that otherwise Nehru's policy of nonaline- 
ment might be jeopardized. 

As to the basic question whether the So- 
viet Union would be prepared to use her 
military power for ideological purposes, all 
foreign observers agree that she will use it 
only to protect her national security. But 
with the growth of Soviet power, the Rus- 
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sians’ concept of what enga: 
m see ade aide ngages their national 


the 
Khrushchey has modified 8 basic 8 


of Leninism; he believes that war is no! nger 
fatally inevitable, because of the totai de- 
struction involved in nuclear war, and he 
believes that Russia's growing prosperity and 


his third 

to make Russia into a major je na seer: 
He has realized that international trade, as 
and the Uni 

is reluctant to accept, is a Dijon teen 
extending political influence on a worldwide 
scale. It would also help his 7-year plan. 

From the frank disclosures at the last 
plenum of the central committee, it would 
seem that Russia's industry needs far-reach- 
ing modernization—not an epochal change 
comparable to the industrialization in the 
thirties, but a major overhaul which, com- 
aned with here 3 need for ever- greater 

pansion, a seri 
2 10 a : pose ous strain on 

Aristov's disclosure that in the 15 R 
Republics 400,000 machines have 8 
solete and need replacing gives one an ink- 
ling of the problems involved. Add the 
complaint of the leader of Komsomol, the 
Communist Party's youth organization, that 
in the last 2 years Russia's institutes have 
graduated 24,000 historians and only 41 in- 
dustrial electronic engineers, and it is clear 
that the manpower for this overhaul is in- 
adequate. 

Khrushchey's hopes for overcoming or by- 
passing some of these vast problems are 
pinned to what has become in Russia a 
magic word: automation. There is no doubt 
that automation of industry, in a centrally 
planned economy and with a relatively low 
standard of living, can help in leaping oyer 
many stages that other countries had to pass 
through one by one. The handling of this 
key problem may well decide the battle be- 
tween the free enterprise and socialist 
economies, 

Here is something that governments, in- 
dustry, and trade unions in the West shouid 
study carefully before it is too late. The 
United States refuses to trade with Russia 
on a large scale in the hope that this will 
slow down Soviet economic development. 
But the answer must lie fundamentally in a 
constructive plan which will increase West- 
ern productivity rather than in a defensive 
atcion that is bound to fall in the end. 

The cost calculations, I am told, radically 
change with automation to such an extent 
that Russia could not only satisfy her own 
needs in products to which it can be applied 
but also some of those of the underdeveloped 
countries at almost no additional cost. 

The problem Russians are most reluctant 
to discuss is Communist China, partly per- 
haps because they sense it is an embarrassing 
one, partly because they are really quite 
unsure what to make of it. 

The Soviet Government is said to be fairly 
confident that for the present it will be able 
to handle“ Peking, This is based on the 
eonviction that Russla is bound to remain 
militarily and economically superior for 
some years to come, But beyond that no 
Russian seems to be very sure of the future, 

The defeatism of some of the Russians 
about China's ultimately overtaking Soviet 
Russia was reminiscent of British forebod- 
ings late in the last century about the 
United States. I sensed the same feeling of 
inevitability among many Ruasians todey 
that China one day would outclass the Soviet 
Union, 

But as if to comfort themselves, they 
added: “But I don't think we will become 
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enemies.” The optimists always said: 
“China is now going through her Stalin 
period,” 

The great problem in East-West power 
politics will be how to keep international 
tension on a low flame. It will not be easy, 
for Khrushchey is a bully, and bullies be- 
have reasonably only when bullied back. 
His instruments are the bulldozer, the crane 
and the big earthmovers. 

But Russia's need now is not for radical 
innovations. It needs cautious, patient di- 
plomacy to bring Khrushchey’s basic poli- 
cies to fruition. That would enable her to 
concentrate on her economic development, 
on the race with the United States, But it 
is doubtful whether Khrushchey has the 
talent for patience. 

For the West, a relaxation of tension is 
also the better alternative, Admittedly, 
the influence the West could have on de- 
velopments inside Russia is extremely lim- 
ited. 

However increasingly thoughtful people 
may be in Soviet Russia, their influence on 
Government policies is nil except on minor 
domestic issues. Nor does history show that 
a higher standard of life is a special safe- 
guard to peace. 

There are, however, signs of evolution in 
the Soviet Union which the West should 
welcome, There is definitely a need to as- 
sure the Russian people of more and wider 
contacts with the West. Tourism, student 
exchanges, contact among experts, trade, 
exhibitions, all need to be extended, 

These are small, limited steps but they 
have already contributed to a remarkable 
change of atmosphere in the Soviet Union, 
The changes in Russia will not come from 
the top, where a “club of vested interests” 
rules, but from below, however slow such a 
growing-up process may be. We must think 
not only of the present, but also of succeed- 
ing generations. 


Mood Establisher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, many of 
you remember Velma Johnston, better 
known as “Wild Horse Annie,” who re- 
cently came to Washington and ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee 
in behalf of my bill to prohibit mecha- 
nized roundups of wild horses and bur- 
ros. I believe she won the hearts of 
every Member, not only the subcommit- 
tee but members of the full committee 
who were in attendance as well. 

Certainly everyone who knows Velma 
loves and respects her. I thought you 
might be interested to know that in ad- 
dition to risking her life to break up un- 
lawful raids ef our dwindling herd of 
mustangs, in addition to her love for 
horses she has championed for so many 
years, Velma has written prize winning 
articles and beautiful poetry, 

In a recent letter “Wild Horse Annie” 


enclosed the following poem 
“Mood Establisher”: e 
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Moon ESTABLISHER 
(By Velma Johnston) 
The Roaring Twenties were giddy and bright, 
Like a golden bubble of sheer delight, 
And we who have lived them can recall 
The years that were greatest of them all. 


With a shimmy, a shake, and a razz ma tazz, 

That sizzling decade gave birth to jazz. 

And the songs that were written in Tin Pan 
Alley 

Were nasally crooned by Rudy Vallee. 


Gershwin gave us the “Rhapsody in Blue.“ 

We danced to the band of Ted Lewis, too. 

We had Texas Guinan with her “Hello, 
Sucker.” 

And the last of the Red Hots, Sophie Tucker. 


Ours was an eat, drink, and be merry nation 

Of flappers and shieks and the lost genera- 
tion; 

Of flagpole sitters and dance marathons, 

Companionate marriages and a game called 
mah-jongg. 


We wore ourselves out through the Charles- 
ton rage. 

Mickey Mouse was born in that golden age, 

If you played a uke, you were definitely in; 

And a great movie star was Rin Tin Tin. 


Tom Mix and Tony were a top western pair, 

Our hand-cranked Fords always got us there. 

A gum-chewing, rope-twirling guy named 
will 

Crept into our hearts and remains there 
still. 


These things we recall with a sigh or a smile: 
Sexy Mae West with her sensuous guile, 
The “Big Parade” and “What Price Glory,” 
Each one a poignant World War story. 


If we had It we were sure to please, 
And skirts were worn above our knees. 
Raccoon coats and porkple hats 

Were all the go at college frats. 


Valentino the Great rode fame to its peak 
In a torrid drama called “The Sheik.” 

We had boot! . hip flasks, bathtub gin; 
And thrilled to the novels of Elinor Glyn. 


Al Capone ruled with a tyrant's hand. 
There was Teapot Dome and the Ku Klux 


Klan. 
Coolidge was President for a while. 
Will you ever forget Jimmy Walker's smile? 


To play at the Roxy on the Gay White Way 
Was the dream of each actor in his day. 
And income tax was a small donation 

To pay the expenses of our own Nation, 


From the silent films came something new: 

The actors acted and spoke lines, too. 

The splendor of color bursts onto the screen 

And our eyes fairly ached with what they'd 
seen. 


Lindbergh gained fame with his triumphant 
hop 

From New York to Paris—nonstop. ' 

In spite of predictions we'd all go to hell, 

We turned out, it seems, remarkably well. 


Sports were their best in this golden decade; 

Titles were lost and new heroes were made. 

There were Babe Ruth swatting his way to 
fame, 

And the “Galloping Ghost” of the gridiron 
game, 


The famous long count in the prize fight ring 
Ended Jack Dempsey's reign as king, 

Man O'War ran and won his last race, 

Then sired sons to win in his place. 


From its crude start as a crystal set 
Radio emerged as the best thing yet. 
In a mighty crescendo everywhere 
Restless America took to the air. 
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It came to an end, this fabulous time, 

With the crash of the market in twenty- 
nine; 

And the era that lived in a glorious blaze 

Has taken its place with our yesterdays. 


Interview With the Honorable Dorothy 
McCullough Lee, Chairman of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding public officials 
produced by my State of Oregon has 
been Dorothy McCullough Lee, former 
member of the Oregon State Senate and 
former mayor of Portland. At present 
Mrs. Lee is chairman of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. In the Oregon 
Daily Journal of Portland, of August 25, 
1959, appeared a most informative inter- 
view with Mrs. Lee written by Alicia 
Hart of the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation. Mrs. Lee has described some 
of her views as chairman of the SACB, 
as well as some of her experiences which 
stem from 30 successful years in public 
life. I aks unanimous consent that this 
interview with the Honorable Dorothy 
McCullough Lee, a resident of my home 
community of Portland, Oreg., 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ficnt Reps IN Home, Says Dororny Les 

(By Alicia Hart) 

WASHINGTON, August 25.—The best way 
housewives can combat communism is to see 
that the reputation of their communities i$ 
as spick and span as the inside of thelr 
homes. 

Who says so? Dorothy McCullough Lee. 
Chairman of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, ex-mayor of Portland and one- 
time child prodigy. She believes women 
should tolerate no condition that degrades 
or denies anyone his constitutional rights, 
because the Reds are constantly on the look- 
out for such conditions to feed their anti- 
American proj da machine, 

“Women should do their best to make 
their towns shining examples of what our 
democracy stands for,” she says. “They 
should make sure that nothing occurs in 
their communities that violates the demo- 
cratic concepts on which this country was 
founded.” 

One way to put this communitywide 
housekeeping vigilance into action, she ex- 
plains, is by organizing and joining respon“ 
sible groups to correct abuses. “A lot can 
be done through organizing,” she says, but 
not everything.” She feels that another 
effective combatant is to personally con 
neighbors and alert them to undemocrati¢ 
situations. 

“The more shining examples that other 
countries can see of the United States an 
its people in action, the more persuasive WÊ 
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pee be in selling democracy to them,” she 
ys. 

She regards her service on the SACB as 
One of the most important and challenging 
jobs of her life. Sach is a five-member 
group, appointed by the President. It de- 
termines whether groups accused by the 
Attorney General of conducting Red activi- 
ties are actually Communist dominated. 

Mrs. Lee insists that the job has no place 
for the so-called woman's intuition. 

“The SACB is strictly an open court with 
au the constitutional safeguards provided,” 
she says. It's a very meticulous and legal- 

operation. The closest thing you can 
compare my job to is being on the bench. 

In this type of work you can't use in- 
tuition. It’s a factfinding job. You can't 
Suess. You have got to listen to evidence 
and decide the case impartially.” 

Anyway, Mrs. Lee says that she seriously 
doubts that there is such a thing as wom- 
aun intuition, at least the way the term 
es y is used. “Actually,” she explains, 

intuition is not a flash out of the blue. 

believe it’s knowledge that’s based on 
Your past experiences in life.” 

If Mrs, Lee's definition is correct, friends 
S8y that she should be one of the most 
intuitive people in the world. For she has 

ved all over the globe and worked in a 
a variety of important and interesting 

“Since my dad was a naval officer,” she 
Says, “I spent most of my younger years 
= tting. I grew up in Hawaii, the 
th Ppines, Japan, China, Guam, and all 
G © European countries except Spain, 

Teece, and Turkey. I had Httie formal 
Eade school education. 

Yy Place long enough.“ 
cant: Lee received most of her early edu- 

tion from tutors, Until she entered high 
School in Newport, R.I., her only classroom 
— consisted of two brief grammar 
Bwi l enrollments in San Francisco, and 
ta tzerland. Nevertheless, she was grad- 

— in 314 years when she was 16. 
hes the time she was 22, she had received 
fon, law degree from the University of Call- 
ter In 1929, Mrs. Lee was elected to 
She Oregon House of Representatives where 
an ine ee 3 years. Then she was elected 
1943 © State senate and served there until 


We were never in 


meuting her years in the State legislature, 
5 Was also chairman of the Oregon 
lana Commission, a member of the Port- 
m c Safety Commission, and a 
— Judge. In 1948, while serving 
utip o tland's commissioner of public 
es, she was elected mayor, She stayed 
DUA for the next 4 years. 

953, the State Department sent her 
y as a civil and governmental 
Adviser to German city officials. 
dent Eisenhower appointed her 
= Boned of Parole. She joined 
n becam Chair- 

Man the following year * 
children is married and has two adopted 


to 
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program are today being used more ex- 
tensively for recreation than any of us 
anticipated. Literally millions of people 
are visiting these reservoirs every year 
and benefiting from their recreational 
values. In my opinion, recreation should 
be considered a major purpose in de- 
veloping the Nation’s water resources. 
In this connection, I would like to in- 
clude an excellent article from the Au- 
gust issue of the Reclamation Era dis- 
cussing the tremendous recreation po- 
tential that exists in connection with the 
reservoirs to be constructed as a part of 
the Colorado River storage project: 

RECREATION AND THE COLORADO River STOR- 

AGE PROJECT 


Today, more than ever before, the out of 
doors is providing the recreation opportuni- 
ties people of this country are seeking for 
their increasing leisure time. In the past 
10 years visits to national parks have al- 
most doubled and visits to State parks have 
slightly more than doubled, 

One of the major attractions is water— 
& lake for boating, fishing or swimming, or 
to provide a scenic setting for a picnic or 
a compsite. More and more, recreationists 
are looking for water where they may launch 
their boats. It is estimated that more than 
7 million Americans now own recreational 
boats, about three times as many as 10 years 
ago. Rivers, the seacoasts, and natural lakes 
help to meet the demand for places to use 
boats, but in many parts of the country 
these resources are being supplemented, to 
an increasing extent, by manmade lakes. 

Studies conducted for the National Park 
Service in various sections of the country 
have added to our knowledge of preferences 
affecting the demand for water-connected 
recreation. In the Southwest, picnicking, 
swimming, and fishing were found to be the 
three most popular forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion, In the Northeast, these forms of recre- 
ation were Included in the four most popular 
activities. In studies made in river basins 
in the Plains States and in the Middle At- 
lantic region, these activities were also found 
to be among the five top-ranking activities. 

Each of the surveys contained questions 
designed to measure the extent of unmet 
recreation demand. Two of the studies pro- 
vided an opportunity for the individuals re- 
porting to indicate the number of persons 
not taking part in various actlvitise who 
would do so if the activity were readily 
available. In both of these studies, boating 
was found to be the top-ranking activity in 
terms of the number of additional persons 
who would like to participate. Pishing was 
in second place, while other top-ranking ac- 
tivities were picnicking, swimming, hunting, 
and ice skating. These answers, and the an- 
swers to similar questions in the other sur- 
veys, show a consistent pattern of high 
popularity for recreational activities that re- 
quired water areas. 

g the popularity of water rec- 
reatlon and the public demand to use reser- 
voirs for recreation, Congress authorized rec- 
reation as one of the beneficial uses of the 
Colorado River storage project. Here is an 
opportunity not only to enjoy water-con- 
nected recreation but to do so in a region 
of top recreational appeal. 

The scenic and scientific values of the 
upper Colorado basin have been known since 
the days of the early explorers. In 1941 the 
National Park Service undertook an extensive 
study of the recreation resources of the en- 
tire river basin. The report of the survey 
states: “The Colorado River basin is one of 
the outstanding recreational regions in the 
United States because of its great variety of 
natural scenery, climatic conditions, areas, 
and objects of scientific interest, and abun- 
dant evidence of prehistoric occupation, 
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Here one may enjoy à large amount 
of sunshine and find perfect climates and 
settings for various types of outdoor recrea- 
tion the year around * * *, 
of the proposed reservoirs * * 
new recreational 
basin.” 

The Colorado River Storage Project 
provides the broadest authority 5 
recreation at reservoirs ever authorized by 
Congress to best promote recreational devel- 
opment and operation to serve the public 
interest. Section 8 of the act states: 

“In connection with the development of 
the Colorado River Storage Project by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, including participat- 
ing projects, the Secretary is authorized and 
Girected to investigate, plan, construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain (1) public recreational 
facilities on lands withdrawn or acquired 
for the development of said project or of 
said participating projects, to conserve the 
scenery, the natural, historic, and arche- 
ologic objects, and the wildlife on said lands, 
and to provide for public use and enjoyment 
of the same and of the water areas created 
by these projects by such means as are con- 
sistent with the primary purposes of said 
projects.” 

Following enactment of this legislation, 
the National Park Service began studies and 
plans for recreational developments and facil- 
ities at those reservoir sites where construc- 
tion of the dams, by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, was underway or scheduled at an early 
date. For a number of the areas, only pre- 
1 general development plans have 
been prepared, because of limited access to 
much of the area surrounding the larger res- 
ervoir basins. 

A preliminary general development plan 
has been completed for the Glen Canyon res- 
ervoir area. This reservoir will lie in the 
heart of the canyon lands of southern Utah 
and northern Arizona. This area is one of 
the most rugged, roadless, and inaccessible 
regions within the continental limits of the 
United States. Lands on either side of the 
river canyons present a profusion of greatly 
eroded winding gorges, ridges, and hills. In 
the background, sheer cliffs and mesa-topped 
buttes, broken by an occasional mountainous 
uplift, complete a landscape of vivid color 
and awesome space. With the reservoir, rel- 
atively easy water access will be available to 
this outstanding canyon country. 

The plan for recreation use of the reser- 
voir area shows three major developments. 
The major sites, when fully developed, will 
provide facilities for activities directly asso- 
ciated with water and for camping and pic- 
nicking, as well as meals, lodging, and other 
services to the public, 

First to be developed is the Wahweap site, 
an area a few miles northeast of the dam, in 
Arizona and adjacent to a new major high- 
way. Adequate topographic data has made it 
possible to prepare a master plan for the area, 
The plan has been approved, and construc- 
tion is underway and will continue as rap- 
idly as funds become available. 

Other major development areas are pro- 
posed in the vicinity of Warm Creek and the 
Colorado River and where Bull Frog Creek 
enters the river. 

Minor development sites have been chosen 
at Hole-in-the-Rock and Shock Bar. These 
sites will serve the boat traveler and fisher- 
men and offer limited accommodations and 
services. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has provided 
vista houses and parking areas on each side 
of the river below the dam and has provided 
uniformed guides who can give information 
to visitors interested in the construction of 
the dam. 

It is expected that the Glen Canyon 
Reservoir area will be a by the 
National Park Service as a national recrea- 

to the Lake Mead Na- 
As a start toward 
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that administration, Mr. James M. Eden 
was assigned, in May 1959, as projet man- 
ager of the recreation area, with headquar- 
ters at the Wahweap site and residence in 
Page, Ariz. As funds became avallable, ad- 
ditional personnel will be assigned for admin- 
istration, protection, and interpretation. 

The Service estimated an expenditure’ of 
$10 million as the cost of Federal recreation 
development at the Glen Canyon area. Con- 
cessioners will, no doubt, spend at least $5 
million on capital investments. It is ex- 
pected that the recreational use of the Glen 
Canyon area will be well over a million 
visitor-days annually. 

An outstanding point of interest for the 
recreationists who will be attracted to the 
reservolr is Rainbow Bridge. This unique 
natural feature, protected for future genera- 
tions by establishment of Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument in 1910, is greater than 
any other known natural bridge in size, 
color, and in its almost perfect symmetry. 
The arch of salmon pink sandstone, curving 
in the form of a rainbow, rises 309 feet above 
the bottom of the gorge. 

Concern over the possibility that the Glen 
Canyon Reservoir might actually damage the 
natural bridge has been based on such factors 
as the effect of a permanent body of water at 
the base of the abutements of the bridge, 
or of wave action against the abutements, 
the change in the water table, and the com- 
position and porosity of the rock. Authority 
to take action to avoid the danger of gradual 
disintegration of the rock foundation of the 
bridge is contained in the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act. The act provides that 
as a part of the Glen Canyon unit the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall take adequate 
protective measures to preclude impairment 
of the monument. Under the Secretary's 
direction, the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
National Park Service have made joint 
studies to determine the best means of pro- 
viding adequate protection, 

Among the other areas where general de- 
velopment planning has been undertaken 


are the Gorge and Navajo units of 
the storage project. 
Flaming Reservoir will provide a 


large body of water in a semiarid region en- 
hanced by outstanding scenic surroundings. 
Located near the Continental Divide, with 
its north-south belt of national parks, na- 
tional forests and resorts, the reservoir will 
be located in a vacation area long of national 
interest. Existing recreation facilities in the 
reservoir area are limited, and recreation 
facilities will be needed on the shores of 
the reservoir to accommodate the many thou- 
sands of visitors to whom this outstanding 
scenic area will become accessible. 

The Flaming Gorge unit is considered to 
be of national significance, and recreation 
planning includes two major development 
sites north of the national forest, on each 
side of the reservoir near the Utah-Wyoming 
State line. 

Recreation development along the shores 
of the Navajo Reservoir will help meet the 
rapidly increasing needs for outdoor recrea- 
tion in the San Juan River Basin, an area long 
known for outstanding recreational appeal. 
The dam is being constructed in a deep can- 
von on the San Juan shortly below the mouth 
of its tributary, Los Pinos, and the reservoir 
located primarily in northwestern New Mex- 
ico will extend into Colorado. Major recrea- 
tion development are proposed on each side 
of the reservoir a short distance from the 
dam. Among these ts the Currecanti, a main 
unit of the development located in Colo- 
rado, which will consist of two or three prin- 
cipal dams creating reservoirs for additional 
recreation, 

The recreational opportunities to be af- 
forded by reclamation reservoirs are dis- 
cussed at only three such sites in this article. 
However, it is anticipated that the Colorado 
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River storage project will provide similar 


opportunities at an estimated total of 15 


reservoirs ultimately. These will be located 
in the States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The phenomenal recreational use of res- 
ervoirs indicates that these recreation de- 
velopments will result in significant mone- 
tary benefits to the surrounding area, as well 
as providing substantial recreation oppor- 
tunities, 


Generosity of Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of the waste and extravagance which 
has been unearthed with respect to con- 
tracts entered into by the Pentagon, it 
is encouraging to read an editorial such 
as that contained in the Kansas City 
Times—the morning Kansas City Star— 
of August 24, 1959. 

This newspaper is known for not hold- 
ing any punches in its editorial columns. 
The writer of this editorial appears to 
be far more generous in commenting 
upon the Pentagon’s contracting proce- 
dures and planning than are many Mem- 
bers of Congress, 

One of the greatest wastes on the part 
of the Defense Department is its failure 
to utilize existing facilities, and an out- 
standing example is the one-half-billion- 
dollar Sunfiower Ordnance Plant near 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Evidently one branch of the service is 
not concerned with property, facilities, 
or equipment in the hands of another 
branch of the service which could be used 
to the advantage of the Government.and 
at a saving to the taxpayer, 

Since I have been extremely critical 
of the Pentagon for betraying the inter- 
est of the taxpayers, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it is only fair that this editorial be in- 
cluded in my remarks and printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxconp so that all Mem- 
bers may have an opportunity to read it: 

A Hore FOR FEWER ABANDONED DEFENSE 

PROJECTS 


Within 10 days two defense projects that 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been dropped. The taxpayer is likely to 
wince and ask: Is this sort of thing neces- 
sary? 

Well, it probably has been necessary in 
some cases. But certainly not in all. The 
well known enthusiasm of military career- 
ists for their own service undoubtedly re- 
sults in some ultimately abandoned projects 
which never should have been started. 

In fairness to defense leaders, however, 
they are responsible for keeping the country 
out in front with new weapons, planes, and 
other equipment. As Rear Adm, John T. 
Hayward, the Chief of Naval Research and 
Development, sald recently, the experts in 
his line of work can never afford to be 
satisfied. It is their job to prevent possible 
lags behind Russia, insofar as they have 
the resources. And they point out that even 
canceled projects usually contribute impor- 
tant knowledge for futture projects. 
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Technical developments are bound to 
antiquate some programs. Two of those 
recently discarded illustrate the problem. 
Several years ago the Navy and the Air 
Force agreed on a need for high-energy air- 
craft fuel for future speeds of 2,000 miles 
an hour, Now, after 5 years of effort, the 
construction of five specialized plants and 
an outlay of $200 million, the Pentagon 
has decided that it no longer has a require- 
ment for a fuel of this kind. Advances in 
the field of ballistic missiles have reduced 
the needs for faster manned aircraft. 


Achieving Price Stability as a Basis for 
Economic Growth in a Free Society 
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Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I am glad to 
bring to the attention of all readers of 
the Recorp a significant and timely ad- 
dress delivered last week before the 
corporation, banking, and business law 
section of the American Bar Association, 
by the Honorable Raymond J. Saulnier, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. The title of Dr. 
Saulnier’s address is “Achieving Price 
Stability as a Basis for Economic 
Growth in a Free Society.” 

In line with Dr. Saulnier’s emphasis 
upon the importance of maintaining 
price stability, I am introducing today a 
bill to amend section 2, the declaration 
of policy, of the Employment Act of 
1946, by adding at the end of that sec- 
tion the words “under stable prices.” 

Dr. Saulnier’s address follows: 
ACHIEVING PRICE STABILITY AS A BASIS FOR 

ECONOMIC GROWTH IN A Free SOCIETY 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to talk 
to members of the American Bar Association. 
The brief remarks I have to make I shali 
direct to a problem in which I know you are 
keenly interested: How best to achieve sta- 
billty of prices In our economy: 

There are special reasons why this prob- 
lem should be of particular concern to the 
Nation's lawyers. The avoidance of inflation 
is yital, not only to the achievement of orderly 
and balanced growth in our economy and to 
the progressive improvement of our economic 
well-being, but also to the permanence and 
vigor of the political and social institutions 
for which you have a kind of trusteeship re- 
sponsibility. 

A continuing upward trend of prices, even 
if it proceeds only slowly at first, would have 
the effect of quietly abrogating all contracts 
involving stated money sums. As lawyers, 
you know the variety and scope of such con- 
tracts, and the harm that is done when, for 
Teasons beyond the control of the parties 
immediately involved, such contracts fail to 
work out as planned and as expected. 

The erosion of contractual commitments 
which even a slow inflation brings about is 
bad enough; but there are other conse- 
quences that are worse. If we were to re- 
sign ourselves to the continuance of a 
moderate degree of inflation, the actual 
Persistence of this condition would in time. 
and probably without long delay, have a 
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seriously adverse effect on confidence. What 
had started as a slow rise could then become 
& rapid upward sweep. We would see not 
just higher consumer prices, but also the 
assignment of unreasonable money values 
to equity interests of all sorts. I doubt that 
anyone seriously believes that such a surge 
of inflation, and the speculative excesses 
that would accompany it, could end in any- 
thing but a drastic corrective adjustment. 

There is a grave danger, also, that an up- 
ward creep of prices, if it persisted for any 
length of time, and even before it turned 
into rapid inflation, would incite clamor for 
direct governmental intervention. No one 
should fall into the error of thinking that 
direct controls would succeed in controlling 
inflation. Instead, they distort and damage 
the economy without reducing the inflation- 
ary pressures which are the root cause of the 
trouble. And, if direct controls are carried 
tar enough, they do critical and irreversible 

to our free institutions. 

An inflationary trend also has conse- 
Juences for our world economic position. 
The harmful effects of cost and price in- 
flation on our ability to engage in the inter- 
National competition—which, whether we 

it or not, does exist—is increasingly 
Clear. Whatever the possibilities of rigging 
dur home economy with escalator devices 
in an effort to escape the differential impact 
ot inflation, gadgetry of this kind is not 
avaliable to us in our international economic 
Telations. Nor can we find a viable solution 
by raising tariff walls or placing restrictive 
quantitative limitations on our trade with 
Other nations. How could such actions do 
anything but harm to the free world com- 
munity in which lies security and hope for 
the strengthening and further spread of 
freedom and democratic institutions? 

Fortunately, the principal areas of policy 
to which we must look for the actions that 
Will help prevent inflation are clear, So 
also are the approaches to policy that should 
be taken in each of these areas. What is 
heeded most is a good public understanding 
Of the problem and, based on that under- 
Standing, public insistence that the needed 
Policies are in fact pursued. I welsome the 
opportunity to speak before this group on 
the broad approaches to policy which, in my 
judgment, are appropriate to the task of 
achieving price stability as a basis for eco- 
nomie growth in our free society. 

There is no single area of policy on which 
We can place full reliance in a program to 
Schieve price stability. Action is required 

& number of areas and the only effective 
Strategy is to harmonize policies in all of 
Le m. sọ that they reinforce one another. 

t me begin with the area of monetary and 
credit policy. 

Under our governmental organization, 
8 monetary and credit policies are 

Ormulated and administered by the Federal 

Serve System, established by the Congress 
as an independent agency. The continuing 
task of Federal Reserve policy is to see to it 
Pies the Nation's money supply expands suf- 

Clently to facilitate the growth of the 
economy; but not so fast as to permit, let 
lone to induce, an inflation of costs and 
Prices and of money values generally. 

Tt is not an easy task to tell, year in and 
22 out, where the line Is that divides the 
eee in money supply needed to help pro- 
75 “tg economic growth from the increase that 
ri l permit or, still worse, promote specula- 
tens excesses and an inflation of costs and 
3 This is a dificult technical problem, 
hy in a dynamic economy such as ours 
2 Sments will often differ, even among sea- 
whee experts, as to what tactic is right and 
5 tactic is wrong. But there is a more 
fact nental problem here. It lies in the 
ä Peat monetary policy questions assume 

tinctive cast or form in a high-employ- 
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ment economy such as ours. It Is absolutely 
vital that we understand this form of the 
problem if we are to fight Inflation in ways 
that are consistent with our traditional in- 
stitutions. Briefly, the problem is this. 

When demands for credit and capital are 
high and rising, as they are in our econ- 
omy today, they tend to outrun savings and, 
in consequence, interest rates tend to rise. 
This is not a contrived result, but the nor- 
mal reaction of a competitive market. Yet 
it inevitably occasions protests against what 
is alleged to be an excessively restrictive 
monetary policy, or tight money. There are 
things that Government can and does do 
to make credit more readily available in 
areas of the economy where such steps are 
needed, but we must avoid like the plague 
the pseudoremedy of seeking to lower in- 
terest rates by permitting an inflationary ex- 
pansion of credit. The problem cannot be 
solved by substituting more money and 
credit for an increased supply of real sav- 
ings. This will only cause prices to rise and, 
by undermining confidence in the value of 
money, actually cause interest rates, so far 
as they are free to move, to rise still fur- 
ther. 

This is the easy money solution to the 
savings shortage problem, and it will not 
work. It is the inflationary solution, and it 
must be resisted at every turn. The right 
way to resist an upward trend in interest 
rates, and the only way that is consistent 
with the avoidance of inflation, is to pro- 
mote the higher rates of savings that are 
needed for accelerated economic growth. 
And this is a case in which we gain strength 
from success. By following a monetary poli- 
cy that avolds inflation, we eliminate one 
of the major factors making for higher in- 
terest rates, which is the expectation by in- 
vestors that the value of the dollar they lend 
will fall as prices rise. 

The way we manage our Federal debt is 
the second major element in an adequate 
program for preventing inflation. The total 
of this indebtedness stands today at close 
to $290 billion; on a net basis, Federal debt 
is equal to about half the net private debt 
in the United States. It is no wonder, then, 
that public debt transactions are the most 
significant single factor influencing capital 
and credit markets. In the fiscal year 1959 
the public debt Increased by $8.4 billion, but 
the Treasury's refinancing requirements 
were, of course, much larger. In the fiscal 
year 1960, with a balanced budget there will 
be no increase in the public debt, but re- 
financing needs Of publicly held securities, 
excluding regular weekly Treasury bills, are 
estimated to amount to around $20 billion. 

These large amounts of funds must be 
borrowed economically, of course, but they 
must also be borrowed with an eye to the 
effect of the financing on the inflation prob- 
lem, and thus on our chances for achieving 
balanced and sustainable economic growth. 
It would be entirely false economy to bor- 
row at artificially low interest rates today 
and, in so doing, to create inflationary pres- 
sures that would sooner or later increase 
costs and prices generally, including the 
costs of operating the Federal Government. 

This can happen if Federal obligations 
are placed in excessive amounts in the com- 
mercial banking system, and the more so 
when they are placed directly in the central 
banking system. This so-called “monetiza- 
tion” of the debt, if it occurs on a scale that 
involves an increase in money supply by 
more than is warranted by the growth of 
the economy's real output, can create a 
serious Inflationary potential. 

In order to avoid this result, Government 
must be free to compete in the capital 
markets with other borrowers, public and 
private, at competitive interest rates. When 
there are effective limitations in the way of 
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its doing so, Go 
25 vernment may be compelled 


system. This is 
way to hold back inflationary sara * 
is not the way to hold prices steady. It is 
not the way to promote balanced, sustain- 
able economic growth. Our laws should 
, äs they do at present, put the Federal 
Government in the position of haying to 
manage its debt in ways that may create 
inflationary pressures. 

Third, I come to the Federal budget I 

I do 
not put this critical area of Public policy in 


Their — 
tance lies partly in the kind of taxes 8 
levied on individuals and business concerns 
and the kinds of spending which Govern, 
man does, It lies also in the relationship 
tween te reven 
ee ee ues and aggregate 
For present purposes we need consid 
the budget or fiscal policy that is veer 
ate to a period of high economic activity and 
rapid growth. Under such conditions—with 
the Nation prosperous, with production, em- 
Ployment, and incomes rising, and with 
capital and credit demands heavy—what is 
needed is a budgetary surplus, This would 


ance, & supplier of funds, thus tending to 
ease the pressure of demand on Savings and 
moderating whatever tendencies there may 
be for interest rates to rise. 


duces the chances of Federal debt being 
monetized and creating a potentially infla- 
tionary expansion of the money supply, It 
also gives the Federal Reserve authorities a 
freer hand in the administration of mone- 
tary policy. 

Finally, a budgetary surplus would bring 
closer to hand the opportunity for construc- 
tive tax reform and reduction. From such 
measures we can expect to gain a powerf 
stimulus to economic growth. 5 

But a budget surplus at a time like this 
would have another, and in some respects 
even more important, beneficial effect. The 
budget is uniquely the mirror of govern- 
ment. We are judged in large part by our 
attitude toward fiscal questions and by the 
way we manage the financial affairs that are 
refiected in the budget. A balanced budget 
at this time would be a sign to the world 
that we not only know what the right fiscal 
policy is, but that we have the skill and 
the willingness to pursue the right policy. 

These are the three areas of public policy 
most significant for the prevention of infia- 
tion. But there is a fourth that should be 
mentioned, I believe it is less well under- 
stood than the others. 

Over the years, the Federal Government 
has developed a number of programs that 
have a more or less direct bearing on costs 
and prices. I shall not try to list them all, 
but let me mention a few. 

For one thing, we limit the flow of goods 
into our country by tariffs and by other 
restrictive devices. By reducing supply and 
insulating domestic production from for- 
eign competition, these measures keep prices 
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at higher levels than would otherwlse pre- 
vail. 

Also, the Federal Government is itself a 
very large buyer of goods and services. In- 
deed, in some parts of the economy its pro- 
curement, or that done by its various tiers 
of contractors, virtually dominates the mar- 
ket. Even apart from the magnitude of 
procurement demand, the methods which 
Government follows in letting contracts and 
executing purchases may also invite cost 
and price increases that could otherwise 
be avoided. 

In addition, the Federal Government has, 
for various reasons, entered into large stock- 
piling programs. Beyond their direct budg- 
etary impact, these programs have the effect 
of raising prices or of holding prices of many 
key materials at higher levels than would 
otherwise prevail. 

Finally, the Federal Government has 
entered into enormously expensive programs 
for the support of agricultural prices. 

This is not an exhaustive list, by any 
means, but it will suffice to illustrate what 
I mean by Goverment activities that have a 
bearing on costs and prices. The fact that 
much of the impact of these activities is in- 
advertent makes them all the more deserving 
of attention. The varlous programs were es- 
tablished to achieve specific purposes and 
they must continue to be operated with these 
goals in mind, But is it not also reasonable 
to expect that their cost and price increas- 
ing impact should be held to the minimum 
necessary for the achievement of program 
goals? 

As you may know, a special group was or- 
ganized recently within the executive 
branch—the Committee on Government Ac- 
tivities Affecting Prices and Costs—to study 
and follow these programs on a continuing 
basis. I would expect this group to be an 
increasingly important arm of governmental 
policy in seeking to achieve reasonable stabil- 
ity of prices. 

So much for the major areas of Govern- 
ment policy that are important to the pre- 
vention of inflation. Let me turn now to 
some questions having to do with policies 
and practices in the private sector of our 
economy. I shall restrict myself here to two 
important matters: the pricing policies of 
business concerns, and the impact of wage 
increases on costs and prices. 

In many manufacturing Industries, com- 
panies are reputed to have a wide range of 
discretion in price setting, but this power 
to “administer” prices, as it is commonly 
called, may well be exaggerated, The Initial 
or listed price is not necessarily the final or 
the actualone. This fact, however, does not 
diminish the importance of pursuing pric- 
ing policies that will help widen markets, 
help keep the cost of living steady, and help 
promote sustainable economic growth. True, 
prices cannot be set or changed without due 
regard to cost, but it is essential to the effec- 
tive operation of an enterprise economy that 
business concerns explore and exploit the 
opportunities they have, within cost limita- 
tions, to reduce prices while maintaining 
a satisfactory profit rate. In this connec- 
tion, pricing formulas that may be based on 
experience in a sellers’ market that no longer 
exists, or on invalidated beliefs as to the 
habits and preferences of consumers, should 
be reviewed and, if necessary, revised. But 
as I have already noted, prices cannot be set, 
or reduced, without regard 


The connection be- 
tween productivity and prices is a simple 
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one. It is the concept of productivity that 
enables us to translate wages or average 
hourly earnings into unit labor and 
it is the movement of unit labor costs (in- 
cluding the cost of fringe benefits) that is 
relevant to the trend of prices. If a rise in 
average hourly earnings (adjusted to reflect 
fringe benefit costs) occurs at the same rate 
as productivity improves, unit labor cost re- 
mains constant, and the opportunity to hold 
prices constant is enhanced. On the other 
hand, if this adjusted average rises more 
rapidly than productivity, unit labor cost 
rises, and pressure is created for prices to 
rise. Conversely, if this adjusted average 
rises less rapidly than the improvement in 
productivity, unit labor cost falls, and room 
for price reduction Is created. 

It is clear, then, that from the standpoint 
of inflation control the achievement of stable 
unit labor costs for the economy as a whole 
is a virtual necessity. This means that, for 
the economy as a whole, increases in labor 
compensation, on the average, should equate 
to productivity improvements, on the aver- 
age. It does not mean that Increases in the 
rate at which labor is compensated should 
match productivity improvements in every 
industry. Productivity gains vary a good 
bit from one part of the economy to 
another; and, since wage increases and 
fringe benefit improvements tend to be 
more uniform from one employment to 
another, stability of unit labor cost for the 
economy as a whole requires that increases 
that are almost certain to occur in some 
sectors should be offset by declines else- 
where. Clearly, these declines should come 
where productivity gains are especially rapid. 
And it is in these industries that it is most 
reasonable to expect the price reductions 
that are essential for the achievement of 
price stability over the economy generally. 
We should aim in these industries, not 
merely to hold prices steady, but to extend 
part of the benefit of productivity improve- 
ment to the general public in the form of 
price reductions. 

When we consider the hardship that in- 
dividuals suffer from inflation, it is not sur- 
prising that the case for a reasonably stable 
price level is frequently developed primarily 
on grounds of equity and fairness. But it is 
equally important to recognize that overall 
price stability is an essential condition for 
achieving steady and balanced economic 
growth. Far from being a goal that is com- 
petitive with economic growth, overall price 
stability provides the best framework for 
achieving sustainable growth. Could any- 
one believe that our chances of achieving a 
high and stable rate of economic growth in 
the months and years ahead would be im- 
proved if prices were expected to rise more 
or less continuously. Is it not clear that 
such an expectation, if widespread, would 
lend to even more rapid increases than were 
at first assumed? Is it not clear that it 
would tend to drive savings into speculative 
uses to the detriment of the more routine, 
but in the end more productive, uses cf 
thrift? And is it not clear that an expecta- 
tion of continual price increases would lead 
to imbalances In our economy which, while 
they might appear at first as an acceleration 
of growth, would lead in the end to severe 
economic reverses? 

Fortunately, very considerable progress has 
been mnde in the fight against inflationary 
forces in the last year, and I think we can 
say that the outlook for price stability over 
the months ahead is favorable. We can be 
gratified that consumer prices have been 
relatively stable for the past year or more. 
But it would be a grave mistake to think 
that the threat of inflation has been per- 
manentiy disposed of. The plain fact of 
the matter Is that the threat has not been 
dispelled and that our yigilance respecting 
inflation must not be relaxed, If we are 
to achieve reasonable price stability we must 
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not expand Federal expenditures without re- 
gard to revenues and pile up new budgetary 
deficits. We must not permit excessive 
credit expansion. We must avoid public debt 
financing of a potentially inflationary char- 
acter. And we must not indulge in a wave 
of wage and fringe increases that outrun the 
productivity improvements that we can rea- 
sonably expect to be sustained over any sig- 
nificant period of time, Indeed, the formula 
for effective inflation prevention in our coun- 
try today is exactly the opposite. The right 
national formula is to live within our means, 
to follow a prudent monetary policy, to con- 
duct our public debt financing operations on 
a noninflationary basis, to hold average wage 
and fringe increases within the limits of 
average productivity gains, and to promote 
still higher levels of efficiency and thrift. 

No one can give guarantees as to the ef- 
fectiveness of particular policies, much less 
than he can give guarantees that needed 
policies will in fact be adopted. But I do 
feel entirely confident in saying that, if we 
pursue policies such as I have outlined here 
today, we can be reasonably certain they will 
keep inflationary pressures in check. And I 
feel entirely confident in saying that success 
in this effort will be a powerfully favorable 
factor in promoting the growth of our econ- 
omy and the progressive improvement ‘of 
economic welfare, 

I look for success, Public understanding 
of the inflation problem and of the policies 
needed to prevent a persistent upward drift 
of costs and prices has improved enormous- 
ly of late. It is on this improved public un- 
derstanding that I base my belief that right 
policies will prevail, and that through right 
policies we will go forward to still higher 
levels of economic welfare. 


Critical Counsel for Hébert Inquiry 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


=<- HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Spe? 
Investigations has been conducting hear- 
ings now for several weeks on the subject 
of “conflict of interests” as they 
retired officers of the Armed Forces. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
which has confronted our committee 15 
how to differentiate between “sales” 
“technical liaison” activities of retired 
officers employed by defense industries 

Rear Adm. Chester Ward, Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy, has prepa 
a most interesting legal opinion on 
question in which he concludes that— 

Existing legislation expressly prohibiting 
retired officer participation in supplies and 
materials sales and sales contracting or ne- 
gotiating activities, does not by implication 
prohibit their participation in the technica! 
liaison process. 


Admiral Ward's views have been 
brought to the attention of the Armed 
Forces and the farflung defense indus- 
tries of the Nation in the August 29 issue 
of the Army Navy Air Force Journal. 

Whether or not individual Members of 
the House agree with the Judge Advo- 
cate General's conclusions, they will find 
much food for thought in his comments 
on this complex matter, and I recom 
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mend that they read his statement in the 
Journal, 
I believe Members also will be inter- 
.@sted in the Journal editorial on Admiral 
0 testimony. The editorial fol- 
ows: 
CRITICAL COUNSEL FOR HÉBERT INQUIRY 
No single presentation, in our estimation, 
Will provide the Hébert subcommittee with 
more effective assistance than the analysis 
Which has been made by Rear Adm. Chester 
Ward, Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 
We are publishing his study at length in 
this issue and hope it will be read widely 
ioe Capitol Hill, at the Pentagon, and by 
ustry. 


Admiral Ward illuminates the difference 
between sales of consumer items—for ex- 
ample, beer—to Armed Forces installations 
and the development of weapons programs. 
He documents brilliantly the vitali require- 
Ment for participation of retired military 
Officers, with their matchless experience, in 
the technical Halson process to assure US. 
Weapons supremacy. 

There is no doubt that one of the major 
issues to be tackled by the Hébert group in 
its report early next year will be a definition 
Of “sales” activity limitations of retired or- 
ficers, At present, the regulations vary 
among the services. 

The Navy Judge Advocate General's pre- 
sentation will provide a solid basis for the 
Hébert report to provide unified safeguards 
against any “sales” activities that are deemed 
improper for retired military people, but at 

same time to insure that the national 
defense effort will be provided with the con- 
unued service of retired officers in the tech- 
nical Maison field, which is where the vast 
majority of retired officers are making thelr 
contributions to industry. 
comprehensive inquiry being con- 
Aerea by the Hébert subcommittee points 
Wen nication of a report which could very 

u broaden—not restrict—activities of re- 
tai Officers, Admiral Ward's report is cer- 
Bier to strengthen support for their effective 
Heben defense industries. Beyond this, the 
Urgent hearings have brought to light the 
en mt need to repeal of outdated “dual 
whcyment” and “dual compensation” laws, 
om ch are hindering employment of retired 
dent. PY Federal agencies concerned with 

efense requirements, 


Carey’s Arrogance 
EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICIIIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


N MEADER, Mr. Speaker, with 

erence to the threatening letter 
. to Members of the House who 
form for the Landrum-Griffin labor re- 
Pn bill, from Mr. games B. Carey, 

ai ent of the Union of Electrical 
T wish and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, 
eni to call to the attention of my col- 
his es a further excellent editorial on 
has Subject appearing in the Adrian 
ch.) Daily Telegram of August 29, 


í 
1959: 
Th CAREY'S ARROGANCE 
by 8 threat of political vengeance made 
‘a ane B. Carey, AFL-CIO vice president, 
x 9 supporters of the 
House fr bor bill passed by the 
remarka arroga 
also Its e = ibara 
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It Is arrogant because it assumes that the 
House Members will reverse their votes for 


ing and protect the rights of rank and file 
union members. It is arrogant because 
Carey wrote that “we wish to assure you 
that we shall do all in our power to prove 
to the working men and women in your 
district that * * they should take ap- 
propriate action at the ballot box.” 

Carey was one of the labor bosses who 
fought so bitterly the adoption of the Taft- 
Hartley law. He declared that it would 
destroy the labor movement. He called it 
a slave labor” law. But that law has been 
tested by time without the dire conse- 
quences he foresaw. Indeed, the labor union 
movement has been protected by it. 

Carey’s threat of vengeance against those 
who voted for the pending Griffin-Landrum 
bill is empty. It is empty because it is yet 
to be shown that Carey and his colleagues 
are able at will to deliver the votes of labor 
union members. Certainly they were not 
able to in their effort to unseat the late 
Senator Taft in Ohio. Instead Taft was 
reelected. And in that strong labor State 
his election had to come from the votes of 
hundreds of thousands of union members. 

Carey calls the Griffin-Landrum bill a 
“vindictive assault on the labor movement,” 
Is the requirement that unions must hold 
periodic elections with secret ballots such 
an assault? Does Carey think union mem- 
bers are incensed by the provision making 
it a crime to steal union funds? Or does 
he think union members should not like the 
provision to prevent their being intimi- 
dated by union bosses? The facts are that 
the bill is designed for the protection of 
members from overbearing union brass. 

Also included in the measure are pro- 
tections for the public against some of the 
unsavory things which the McClellan in- 
vestigation has revealed. And the public is 
deeply interested. That was shown by the 
response to the President's address calling 
for a strong labor control bill, The House 
knew that response. It voted for the bill. 
It voted for it because the public wants 
such a bill. And it If the people who elect 
the Congress. 


Our New Diplomatic Policy: Desperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an editorial which appeared in the 
August 28 issue of the New World, official 
newspaper of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
I believe the author of this editorial 
raises an interesting question about our 
new foreign policy. 

The editorial follows: 

Ovr New Dipromatic POLICY: DESPERATION 
(By W. F. Graney) 

The reciprocal visits of Premier Khru- 
shchev and President Eisenhower have drawn 
a great deal of crossfire criticism. The man 
who naturally must stand in its midst is the 
President for he was the one who extended 
the invitation. He must withstand criticism 
of his visit to Russia and of Khrushchev’s 
visit here, even though the critics might 
think one side or the other of the recipro- 
cation to be profitable. 

But even his critics are caught in the 
crossfire for some others have blasted the 
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The question of Khrushchey’s visit 
country touches upon our national da 
We can reasonably expect then that a great 
deal of emotion will be mixed into the criti- 
cism or defense of the President's invitation. 

The President himself has responded with 
emotion to the criticism by stating that he 
was giving “ last atom of his in 

e cause of world peace. Surel 
should be no critic of the A whe 
questions the nobility of his motives or his 
patriotism. His record is a living proof of 


these, 

What is questioned is the Prudence of 
decision. Perhaps the President could ae 
ity his views for the Nation and tell us what 
he hopes the exchange of visits will gain for 
our Nation and the cause of world peace. 

Until then we are reduced to exploration 
of what others tell us are Possible advan- 
tages. We hear that Khrushchey will come 
to know better our military and economic 
Strength and so appreciate the power of 
our bargaining position in world affairs. 
We are told his visit will impress upon him 
the high standard of living which we enjoy 
in America; so he will better understand our 
willingness to defend our country. 

These and similar hopes seem to be based 
on efforts to talk to the Communist in ma- 
terlalistic terms with which he should be 
familiar and willing to accept. Perhaps this 
is the only approach, but haven't we aban- 
Sones too ne sek insistence on spiritual 
values, espe y e one great ‘tical 
spiritual value of freedom? m 

Shouldn't we keep on insisting that we 
would fight for freedom even though it 
didn't bring so many of our material ad- 
vantages? Shouldn’t we be constantly 
bringing up the captive nations of the Com- 
munist empire who are deprived of freedom? 

Even though our gullible Nation has been 
conditioned to publicity bulldups, we can be 
fairly sure Khrushchey will not sell himself 
to Americans in 2 weeks. He has received 
too much adverse publicity to wipe it all 
out with 2 weeks of smiles and handshakes 
over vodka cocktails. 

While our Nation may be able to with- 
stand the propaganda, the other nations of 
the world are not in the same situation. 
The archbishop of Bologna, Italy, Giacomo 
Cardinal Lercaro, who has been a successful 
battler of the Communists in his See city 
and who is accustomed to the infighting, 
said here this past Sunday that the people 
of Italy, for instance, were left “sad and 
bewildered" by the Invitation extended to 
Khrushchey to visit the United States. 


Those people who are looking for a con- 


venient peg upon which to hang the com- 


promise of their conscience if they accept 
communism find it now in this invitation. 
They say, “Look, communism cannot be too 
bad ff the President of the United States 
invites Khrushchev for a visit.“ 

And who is able to measure the effect of 
this invitation on the morale of the people 
subjugated throughout the world to the 
Communist domination? Is this the last 
straw that will break their spirit? At least 
we can suspect many will be as confused as 
the Americans who do not understand the 
invitation, 

If the Communists had ever given evl- 
dence of good faith, we could have hope that 
such an invitation could be of some help in 
preventing war. All the evidence, however, 
points to the fact that the Communists are 
not relinquishing their aim of world dom- 
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ination. If war serves their purpose, there 
will be war. 

The invitation indicates a shift in our 
diplomatic policy that is confusing. For no 
apparent renson we seem to have stumbled 
back from the brink into a diplomacy of 
desperation, 


No Logic in Politics, as TVA and Now 
Trinity Project Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, to quote a 
sentence from an editorial of August 5, 
1959, which appeared in the Grass Valley 
(Calif.) Union, is to point up an unfor- 
tunate and tragic truth, which we have 
seen proved again in recent weeks: 

That logic has no piace in politics is made 
glaringly clear in a couple of matters that 
currently figure in national politics, one of 
which is of special interest and particular 
importance to the California economy, 
namely the development of the Trinity Riv- 
er's natural potentalities. 


I feel that the expansion of this 
thought merits the consideration of each 
of us, and I ask that the editorial be 
printed in its entirety, as follows: 

From the Grass Valley (Calif.) Union, 

Aug. 5, 1959] 
No Locic rn Por rries, as TVA AN Now 
‘Trinity Proyect SHOW 


In most political conflicts it is usually 
futile to look for logic or even disinterested 
consideration of opposites. 

That just isn't the way of polltics, which 
is not a long-studied and hard-won science 
but more a game of skilled maneuvering 
when it doesn't descend to outright horse 
trading or temperamental fight of unyielding 
Tanatic ideologists. 

This is proven daily in different ways in the 
widely varied matters pertaining to contem- 

life that came before the great legis- 
lative institution in Washington. 

That logic has no place in politics is made 
glaringly clear in a couple of matters that 
currently figure in national politics, one of 
which is of special intrest and particular 
importance to the California economy, 
namely the development of the Trinity Riv- 
er's natural potentialities. The other is 
whether the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be allowed further uncontrolied ex- 
pansion and be allowed to create its own 
debt outside the Federal budget by issuance 
of $750 million of its own bonds. 

To take this matter first. TVA was cre- 
ated in 1933 as a Government corporation to 
administer a navigation and flood control 
project. Im the 26 years since then the 
Government has invested in this project 
$2,047 million. But most of this has not 
been for the original purpose, flood control. 

It was understood that TVA should gen- 
erate same hydroelectric power as an “inci- 
dental byproduct." By skillful political ma- 
neuverings this incidental byproduct has 
been made the main purpose, and TVA is 
now primarily a power producer. 

The “incidental byproduct,” hydroelectric 
power, amounts in reality to about 10 per- 
cent of the activities of TVA. That is all the 
water will permit. But in spite of that an- 
other 70 percent of TVA activities is power 
production—by steamplants, 
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All this—$2 billion worth—has been done 
by interest-free money taken from all the 
taxpayers of the United States and without 
giving back any taxes to the Treasury, And 
it has been done in direct competition with 
private power companies in the region who 
have to pay not only interest on working 
capital but also 52 percent taxes annually. 

There is certainly not much logic in that. 

As to Trinity River: 

In 1937 Congress authorized the Central 
Valley project. Trinity River was included 
in this to prevent its water from-going to 
waste by diverting it through a tunnel sys- 
tem (now being constructed) into Sacra- 
mento River. 

In the course of development of these 
plans, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. offered 
to finance construction and operation of the 
Trinity power facilities and pay the Federal 
Government for use of the project's falling 
water: $60 million for construction and $4), 
million a year for the falling water. Besides 
that, Pacific Gas & Electric would over the 
usual 50-year period pay $145 million in 
Federal, State, and local taxes. 

The Department of the Interior, on direc- 
tion from Congress, studied this proposal, 
and 2 years ago Secretary Seaton, with ref- 
erence to President Eisenhower's then re- 
cently published partnership idea, urged 
Congress to accept the Pacific Gas & Elec: 
tric offer as not only financially sound in 
relieving the Federal resources to the tune 
of $300 million but also advisable because it 
would speed up the completion of the entire 
Central Valley project. 

This plan appears perfectly logical and full 
of plain commonsense. But, naturally, it 
meets political opposition from legislators 
that, come hell or high water, adhere to the 
tenet that public ownership and operation of 
productive facilities should be continued and 
expanded regardless, 

What could be more sensible than a genu- 
ine get-together of governmental agencies 
and investor-owned business in a partner- 
ship to put the country in a sound and safe 
condition to go full speed ahead. 


The President’s Veto of the Public Works 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I was more 
than deeply distressed over the action of 
the President of the United States in 
vetoing the public works appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1960. In view of the fact 
that the House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate appropriated funds for 
these flood control projects after full 
and complete study, and the fact that 
each project was found to be fully and 
completely justified, it is my earnest 
hope that the Congress of the United 
States will override the President's veto. 
Unless we are successful in our efforts, 
our American taxpaying citizens resid- 
ing in these affected areas will continue 
to suffer unnecessary. flood damages. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I will continue 
to do all within my power to see that 
this measure is passed over the Presi- 
dent's veto by the necessary two-thirds 
majority. 
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Little City, Dream Community for the 
Mentally Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me extreme pleasure today to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech re- 
cently made by my colleague, the Hon- 
orable JaMES ROOSEVELT, at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of Little City, a dream 
community for mentally retarded young- 
sters, which is being built on the out- 
skirts of Chicago’s great Northwest Side. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the penetrating remarks of Congress- 
man RooseveLt and congratulate those 
wonderful people of Little City, Inc., 
who have undertaken this great project 
of mercy for the mentally retarded chil- 
dren of America. To these fine sponsors 
of this project go the heartfelt thanks 
of parents throughout this country who 
so frequently recognize the problems of 
a-retarded youngster but tragically are 
unable to find adequate facilities for 
relief. 

I am proud that Little City lies prac- 
tically in the shadow of my district, and 
I am sure that in due time, from its 
humble beginning will rise an institu- 
tion of mercy for the mentally retarded 
youngsters of America who need help 
so urgently. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman Roost- 
VELT's remarks follow: 

Lrrtmie Crry, Dream COMMUNITY FoR THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 

Ladies and gentlemen, Little City is a 
magic word for all of us here today. For 
some it represents weeks and months and 
years of planning and hard work. For many 
this community is a single avenue of hope 
in an otherwise gloomy landscape. For still 
others like myself, Little City represents a 
monumental achievement, a soul-lifting ex- 
periment. 

Today we humbly dedicate this new com- 
munity, I stress the word community for 
this is not merely a home, a hospital, a 
school, or a center, but a little city for 
mentally retarded children. This city will 
not limit its assistance to the 50 or 60 chil- 
dren who will enter this fall, Plans have 
already been made to expand the facilitics 
to care for 500 children. The opportunities 
for research in this environment will ex- 
tend the benefits of this community to 
countless numbers of mentally retarded 
children and their families in this and other 
countries. 

These 60 acres of land on Algonquin Road 
will be a paradise for mentally retarded 
youngsters. Here they will be able to de- 
velop to the fullest extent their abilities in 
a-sheltered and peaceful atmosphere, This 
community as part of the larger community 
will be a testimony to the shared responsi- 
bility of individuals in our society for this 
problem, Three out of every one hun 
children in this country are born retarded, 
and the parents of these children will know 
that they now have the assistance and sup- 
port of others. They have already accom- 
plished so much through their own volun- 
teer organizations, and I think it is high 
time that such a project be undertaken by 
the whole community, 
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I was very much interested in learning 
about a study conducted by the Public In- 
stitutions Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children. May I quote 
a passage from the foreword of this 1958 
Study. It states: 

It is bitter irony to tax parents for the 
unavoidable misfortune of having a retarded 
child. We must wonder if it is consistent 
With American social philosophy to require 
that parents of mentally retarded children 
Pay taxes to support public education facili- 
Wes which exclude their children, when 
there la a price tag on their attempts to 
Obtain equal benefits for their children in 

- Public institutions.” 

This study revealed that only 3 States 
Make no financial charge for the care, train- 

and treatment of persons in State in- 

Stitutions: that 2 States allow for voluntary 
rges; and that the other 42 States hav- 
Such institutions levy charges. The 
Study further showed that most parents of 
handicapped children expect to assume 
Snancial responsibility for the basic support 
Or their child. However, they need assist- 
ance in meeting some of the extraordinary 
demands created by the handicapped condi- 
tion. Often the financial strain of meeting 
Costs of needed services before placement in 
a State institution leaves the family re- 
well drained. Many feel that the 
tee and training of a person in an institu- 
don should be regarded in lieu of public 
School education. 
n These facts are not new to those of you 
fre today. I am sure you have struggled 
e these realities and attempted to put 
cross your points of view to public and 
Private groups. May I say that I am en- 
suuraged each year to find that the public 
kene ness of these problems is constantly 
Hereasing, The very achievement of this 
und community is an indication of greater 
ot *rstanding by the community as a whole 

Rave needs of the mentally retarded. 

Cit ìe of the most inspiring aspects of Little 
fase from my point of view is that here at 
the total needs of the mentally retarded 

be met. So many of the existing pro- 

to ure what we have been accustomed 
thee “half a loaf” programs, That is 
ela go part of the way in meeting a spe- 
Stan Problem, but then they stop. For In- 
s ce, a family may be able to provide their 
Btally retarded child with a little educa- 
car But this is not enough If proper medi- 
Obtains, and vocational guidance cannot be 
el To turn to another example, much 
on 1 ent research is currently being carried 

n mental retardation. If this research 

Conducted in an ivory tower or does not 
Will hen’ People who can use it, the efforts 
In ave been largely wasted. 
Little City these problems will not be 
als nt. Here mentally retarded people of 
ay ore and creeds will have a home as long 
teur 5 Deed or desire it, There will be no 
chrome cpulslan upon reaching a certain 
tion 10 lo Elend age which may bear no rela- 
whe individual development. 
will RE individual will learn at his own rate, 
muntt t his own pattern, will live in a com- 
onge Y where his behavior is the norm. No 
men 5 the outsider, he will participate as a 
Gharda of his own little city. Fields, or- 
Schoo}, , gardens for some to cultivate; 
ig for those who can benefit or a home 
commie Service when this ls more profitable; 
p shone church, movies, square dancing, 
und n these wlll make up a rich 

1l life for these youngeters. 
dpd aM; these plans require financial 
as Soda many of you have already been 
for ty contribute or have solicited others 
nds. It is my belief that this is one 


Project which sells itself. The ingenuity and . 


1 
Deinnsent Planning of such persons as Mrs, 
Other, White, Ben Sears, and the many 
he 3 have so carefully thought 
ER every detall of this progrum, will be 
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rewarded, I feel certain, by the wholehearted 
support of the entire community. 

Your Federal Government has also shown 
its special concern for the mentally retarded 
in a number of ways, Today I would like 
to discuss with you some of these programs. 
It seems to me that constant awareness and 
recognition of these activities are essential 
to their continued successful operation. 
Only through the enlightened experience of 
citizens and parents such as you who are 
present will we be able to judge whether the 
programs on a national scale are meeting the 
real needs of the mentally retarded, are 
being efficiently administered, and are gen- 
erally available to those who need them. 

The very existence of governmental pro- 
grams to ald the mentally retarded is open 
acknowledgment by the national commu- 
nity of their responsibilities in this area, 
These programs are prompted by the same 
kind of civic spirit which has moved you to 
build Little City. There are nearly 5 million 
mentally retarded Individuals in this coun- 
try and they cannot and must not be ig- 
nored. To use the words of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in describ- 
ing its various programs: 

“From a number of standpoints progress 
is being made in the field of the mentally 
rearded as outgrowths of an increased public 
awareness and understanding of the prob- 
lems both in Government and in private life 
with individuals and voluntary organiza- 
tions and the increasing advances being 
achieved in medicine, welfare, education, re- 
habilitation and related fields. The cross- 
fertilization and collaboration of many disci- 
plines are also bringing to pass the more ef- 
fective knowledge concerning the prevention 
of the handicaps together with improved un- 
derstanding, treatment, care, and prognosis 
of those who manifest the several difficulties 
in the functional sphere.” 

Responsibility for the Government pro- 
grams aiding retarded individuals is lodged 
in the several agencies of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. You 
here in Little City are blessed with the op- 
portunity of meeting nearly all the demands 
of the children who will come under your 
care. Unfortunately the Department can in 
no wey appronch this goal for all the men- 
tally retarded children throughout the coun- 
try. They have attempted to utilize their 
existing programs in the best possible way 
to-assist these handicapped children. Legis- 
lation over the years has continued to in- 
crease the responsibilities of the Department 
in various areas. 

The Department is most conscious of the 
need to hnve a balanced approach to men- 
tal retardation. They have formed a de- 
partmenti! committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from various operating agencies 
to cooperate in and coordinate their pro- 
grams. 

I. and a large number of my colleagues, 
have found these governmental programs 
most encournging and we have continual re- 
ports of their fine accomplishments, Many 
of you haye had direct contact with some 
of these programs and for you I hope that 
what I haye to say will not be too repetitious. 
It is my hope that a description of the na- 
tional impact of these programs may be of 
interest and that perhaps there will be some 
aspect of these activities with which you are 
not familiar and about which you would like 
to be informed. i . 

The Federal Government has been especlal- 
ly active in five areas: education, vocational 
rehabilitation, medical research, Children’s 
Bureau assistance to the States, and direct 
benefits under social security. These pro- 
grams correspond to certain of the needs of 
the mentally retarded. Needless to say, it is 
difficult to categorize them, and it is per- 
haps more meaningful to talk about some 
examples of their activities. 
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ports on curriculum and classroom 

as well as numerous other aspects 83 

tion ot the mentally retarded. This is an 

attempt to ald the State and local school 

Intest developments in mis ena whe very 
en 

ean p in this rapidly growing 


The second major responsibili 
department and one which is 8 rm 
all phases of work with the mentally re- 
tarded is the securing of qualified personnel, 
No amount of knowledge on modern teach- 
ing methods, no increase in the number of 
facilities will compensate for the lack of 
qualified personnel. The closing days of the 
85th Congress were exciting days for those 
interested in this problem, for with the pas- 
Sage of Public Law 85-926 came the author- 
ization for a program to train Personnel to 
teach the mentally retarded. One million 
dollars for this program was included tn the 
President's budget for fiscal 1960 and this 
sum has been appropriated by Congress, 
The Office of Education has been actively en- 
gaged in preparing to administer this proj- 
ect and three conferences with interested 
parties have already been held. This pro- 
gram will go a long way in narro the 
glaring inadequacies in the 3 of 
education for mentally retarded children in 
this country. 

In another area, that of vocational re- 
habilltation, mentally retarded individuals 
have been eligible for Government services 
since 1943. It is estimated that in the next 
2 years alone, over 2,600 persons will be re- 
habilitated Into gainful employment. This 
is difficult task but the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is constantly striving to meet 
the challenge of rehabilitating the mentally 
handicapped. Cooperative with 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies and 
public school systems have been important, 
In two States “halfway houses“ or re- 
habilitation houses” have combined rehabil- 
Itatlon with living arrangements. Of course 
the mentally retarded children who come to 
Little City will have all this and a lot more. 
Perhaps some of the results of your experi- 
ence win be an Inspiration to the Federal 
programs. 

In the field of rehabilitation too, there has 
beon a shortage of qualified personnel. To 
meet this problem, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is granting funds to educa- 
tional institutions all over the country for 
the training of personne} in this field. 

Among the most encouraging activities in 
this field are those being carried on in Be- 
thesda, Md. at two of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health—the Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases and Blindness and the Mental 
Health Institute. Here research scientists 
are struggling with the perplexing problem 
of what causes mental retardation. I feet 
certain that all of you in the audience to- 
day await & more complete answer to this 
question with bated breath. 

Surgeon General Burney has recently an- 
nounced a 5-year survey of 40,000 women to 
find the causes of mental retardation and 
kindred defects. Already investigators in 
Puerto Rico have recorded brain damages in 
monkeys cut of from a supply of oxygen at 
birth. This has prompted intensive study 
of the relationship between asphyxia and 
mental retardation. Scientists are also 
studying the effects of encephalitis and Ger- 
man measles In the causation of mental re- 
tardation. Geneticists are studying family 
records to determine the influence of con- 
genital malformations, 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
is conducting a valuable research program 
through the awarding of research grants to 
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qualified applicants, Approximately 50 dif- 
ferent projects are now supported. 
‘The Institute is also a central point for the 
collection of data on patients in resident 
institutions for the mentally retarded 
throughout the country. This information 
has been tremendously useful, and, as a 
matter of fact, formed the foundation of 
the study of the National Association of 
Retarded Children which I mentioned ear- 
lier. The Institute also carries on training 
programs and provides assistance to the 
States and communities through its Com- 
munity Services Branch. 

The Children's Bureau also aims to help 
the States and communities. Activities in- 
clude public information, consultation, and 
the provision of grant-in-ald programs to 
encourage the extension of existing State 
and local service. Demonstration projects 
have been especially useful in showing the 
kinds of services needed for the preschool 
child. These have included casefinding, 
evaluation and diagnosis, followup care 
and home training. 

Finally, I turn to a Federal program which 
has filled a desperate need for financial as- 
sistance for so many families. This is the 
protection available under social security 
for the mentally retarded. According to the 
provisions of various States, the mentally 

‘ retarded receive assistance under the pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled under the public assistance pro- 
gram. Coverage under old-age and survivors 
and disability insurance is also an impor- 
tant source of assistance. The 1956 and the 
1958 amendments to the Social Security Act 
broadened coverage to make childhood dis- 
abllity benefits available for seriously dis- 
abled persons whose disability began before 
age 18 and has continued without interrup- 
tion since that time, and whose parents died 
insured or are receiving retirement benefits. 
Mentally retarded persons are heavily rep- 
resented among those who qualify for these 
benefits. The importance of making the 
public aware of these provisions cannot, of 
course, be overestimated. 

So at the national level, as in Little City 
itself, a variety of professional disciplines 
and resources are being used to meet the 
tremendously complex problem of mental 
retardation. For much of this contury re- 
tardation was a wholly neglected field. 
Mental retardation was assumed to be a 
single disease entity largely determined by 
heredity and unresponsive to treatment. 
Today we know these precepts to be false. 
At last we are building up our community 
services, our institutions, our educational 
facilities, Little City Is a bright star in this 
development. You are in the vanguard of 
progress, and let us hope that you will soon 
be followed by many others. 

You have understood the message of Mrs. 
Pearl Hurwitz, a leader in the field of men- 
tal retardation, who, writing in the Radcliffe 
College Quarterly for February 1957, at- 
tempted to explain the great upsurge of pop- 
ular interest in mental retardation. She 
said: “It is because the world is very much 
with us today. We know (many of us sub- 
consciously) that if our way of life is to 
survive, every individual, be he handicapped 
or whole, be he white or black, be he a priv- 
Ueged American or an underprivileged peas- 
ant in India, every individual must be 
counted an individual and accorded his 
place in the sun, 

“For every person who is discounted, by 
so much do we allow for the spread of dis- 
content; for every person whom we help to 
attain his life stature, by so much do we 
prevent the spread of strife. 

“We are becoming aware that preventive 
hygiene must expand beyond total inocula- 
tion from communicable disease to total 
service for every disabling condition, or we 
are liable to be afflicted by the consequence, 
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The social loss or the social gain is shared 
by all.” , 

Today we dedicate Little City, a living ex- 
ample of the shared responsibility of many 
for the needs of the mentally retarded. 


Address by Vice President Richard M. 


Nixon at American Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a current 
topic of interest, and of great debate 
throughout our good country, is the ap- 
proaching visit of Nikita Khrushchev, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including an excellent 
speech by Vice President Ricuarp M. 
Nrxon at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Minneapolis, Minn., last 
week: 

EXCERPTS oF REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 4isr Na- 
TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AvuGcust 25, 
1959 


I recognize that there are a substantial 
number of Americans in this audience and 
throughout the Nation who are deeply con- 
cerned about the visit of Mr. Khrushchey to 
the United States. There are many who be- 
leve that no good and much harm can come 
from such a visit. 

There is no question but that there are 
minus as well as plus factors in appraising 
the possible results of the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchange of visits. On balance, 
I believe the decision to inyite Mr, Khrush- 
chey to come to the United States was cor- 
rect. 

In indicating my reasons for reaching this 
conclusion, may I first remind you of the 
background from which I speak. I have 
made a comprehensive study of the philos- 
ophy, tactics and strategy of communism as 
set forth by Marx, Lenin, Stalin and other 
Communist leaders. On the basis of those 
studies, I know that Communists through- 
out the world are united in working for one 
objective—Communist rule over all the peo- 
ple of the world, 

I know from experience that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, like all 
Communist parties throughout the world, is 
directed and controlled from Moscow and has 
in the past and will in the future engage 
in esplonage and subversion in order to 
serve the interests of Communist govern- 
ments wherever they are opposed to those 
of the United States or other free nations. 
And I can vividly recall that it was just a 
little over a year ago Communist-led mobs 
made an unsuccessful attempt on my life in 
Venezuela. 

I have just returned from the Soviet Union 
where I have had the opportunity to speak 
at length with Mr. Khrushchev and to ap- 
praise the present tactics and strategy of the 
world Communist movement. On the basis 
of that visit, I can say unequivocally that 
the only significant change in Communist 
tactics since the death of Stalin is that Mr. 
Khrushchey and other Communist leaders 
now say they will accomplish their objective 
of world domination without resort to war. 

Subversion and espionage in the United 
States and other non-Communist countries 
continue to be directed and supported by the 
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Communist Party of the USS.R. The rigid 
positions of the Soviet Government on such 
issues as Berlin, disarmament, setting up an 
inspection system for prevention of surprise 
attack, and ending atomic tests, are the same 
now as they were before these visits were 
announced, 

It would be naive and wishful thinking to 
assume that the visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States will result in any basic 
change in the Communist objective of world 
domination or their adherence to policies 
designed to achieve that goal. 

We should be under no illusions that Mr. 
Khrushchey's belief in the superiority of the 
Communist system will be changed in any 
significant respect by his seeing the great 
productivity of the American economy. 
Everything he sees in the United States will 
be seen through Communist eyes and the 
picture will be distorted or magnified so that 
it fits into the rigid description of free 
societies which the Communist doctrine has 
painted for over 100 years. 

Nor should we be under any illusions that 
better understanding between the Soviet 
leaders and ourselves is all that is needed to 
resolve our differences and to assure peace. 
There are some deep and basic conflicts of 
interest and ideology which all the good will 
and mutual understanding in the world will 
not settle. Charm, words of friendship, 
gracious toasts, are not going to have the 
slightest effect in deterrring Mr. Khrushchev 
from his basic objectives. 

What useful purpose then will this visit 
serve? Putting it in its simplest terms, 
while understanding alone will not bring 
peace, misunderstanding could provoke war. 
And it is because his visit can serve to reduce 
the possibilities of such misunderstanding 
that it could contribute to the chance that 
we can settle our differences without war 


and, therefore, deserves the approval of the 


American people, 

What does Mr. Khrushchev really believe 
about the United States and the free world? 

Based on my conversations with him and 
my analysis of the statements he has made, 
publicly and privately, through the years, 
here is a thumbnail sketch of a man who 
holds in his hands the greatest power any 
one man has eyer held in the history of 
civilization—who by his decision alone could 
press the button which could start a chain 
reaction which would destroy civilization as 
we know It. 

First, here are some things he believes 
which are true. He is aware of the fact that 
the United States has great military strength. 
While he constantly boasts of his superior- 
ity in the missile field, he has publicly stated 
in his speech at Dnepropetrovsk on July 28 
that no nation today can initiate a war with- 
out suffering terrible destruction in return. 

He knows the United States is a rich 
country economically with a high standard 
of living. He has paid us the compliment 
of setting as the Soviet goal, catching up with 
and passing the United States in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods, 

I believe he is convinced that President 
Eisenhower is a man who wants peace and 
who insists that the United States remain 
strong only because he believes this is the 
way to keep peace. 

But he also has some dangerous miscon- 
ceptions about the United States and the 
free world which, in the mind of a man with 
such awesome power in his hands, constitute 
a terrible risk to the peace of the world. 

Here are some of the things he presently 
believes about us and our policies: 

“Freedom in the United States exists only 
for those who have money and power and not 
for the working people. 

“Capitalists in the United States have 
turned the society in which they rule into a 
paradise for the rich and a hell for the poor— 
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& Kingdom of the dollar, of harsh exploita- 
tion of millions of people to enrich a hand- 
Tul of monopolists, 

“In the United States and other free coun- 
tries the working people are given the right 
to vote for various representatives of the 
Tuling class but have no right to participate 
in the work of the legislative bodies. 

“However, beautifully the ideologists of 
imperialism may dress up the capitalist sys- 
tem, it still remains a system by which mil- 
lions of people are enslaved by a compara- 
tively small handful of exploiters, a system 
oe poverty and mass unemployment 
eign." 

The words I haye just quoted are not mine 
but his, taken directly from his public state- 
ments. And these ideas he reiterated to me 
in my conversations with him. Because 
he believes these things he has reached other 
Conclusions which he has stated to me and to 
others who have talked with him; that mil- 
Hons of people in the United States do not 
support the President in his firm stand 

Communist aggression; that both 
dt our major political parties are controlled 
dy a few rich monopolists and are not re- 
SPonsive to the will of the people; that our 
economy has reached its peak and is on the 
Way down; that the nations of the free 
World alliance are divided and when the 
Chips are down will not unite in resisting 


on. 

Put yourself in his place. If you possessed 
Breat military strength with uncontrolled 
and absolute power to use that strength to 

Plish your purposes; if also you were 
Tanatically dedicated to the philosophy that 
Your economic and political system should 
und would rule the world; and if in addition 
You believed you were confronted by oppo- 
win rte were divided and who ere ee 

resist aggression, would you no 

tempted to — more aggressive in your 
Policies than if you had other ideas as to the 
Strength and will to resist of those who 
might oppose your aims? 

fone: ev will be here for only a 
ti atively brief time, but, in his conversa- 
tise With President Eisenhower and in his 
my ross the country, there is no doubt in 

Y mind but that he will see and hear some 
noun, which will change his preconceived 

Ius about the United States and which 
baai will give him pause before he em- 
whine On a course of action in the future 
krete might be contrary to our vital in- 


. will find that not only are we strong 
tarily and economically, but that the 
Strande people have the will to use their 
dom oe to defend our freedom or the free- 
will Of others any place in the world. He 
the re that the overwhelming majority of 
Byste: rican people are as dedicated to our 
3 is to his. He will find that we 
ore toler: 

than wil he, ate being pushed around 
1 & nutshell, if we are to have a Soviet 
better With such power in his hands, it is 
than to have one who knows the world 

B con who is isolated in the Kremlin. 
visit? what about the danagers of such a 
Ameri ere are some who fear that the 
Benge an People will be lulled into a false 
change” Security and trust by this ex- 
this t I think that those who believe 
tellige be the case underestimate the in- 
leaders.” of both our people and our 
Tt pa true that throughout American his- 
and 0 have a record of being a trusting 
Orgiving people in our relations with 
a her People, but it is also true that we are 
trayed who do not like our trust be- 
2 when it is we react accordingly. 
Khrushcher se 3 meets Mr. 
in eye can sure he will have 
mind: The record of major treaties and 
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agreements broken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment—50 out of 52 since 1933; the fact 
that subversive activities against the 
United States and the governments of other 
free nations continue despite Soviet prot- 
estations to the contrary, There will be 
fresh in his memory the fact that Mr. 
Khrushchey failed to carry out the com- 
mitments made at the last Geneva Confer- 
ence and instead encouraged and stimulated 
Communist probing actions against the 
free world in the Middle East and the Far 
East. And if there was any doubt that we 
would go into this conference with our eyes 
open, the Soviet Government’s support of 
the Communist forces in Laos provides a 
grim and timely warning of what we should 
expect. 

I have had the rare opportunity of see- 
ing both Mr. Khrushchey and President 
Eisenhower in action both publicly and pri- 
vately, and I can assure you that the fears 
of those who believe that President Eisen- 
hower may be taken in or bluffed by Mr. 
Khrushchev are completely without foun- 
dation. There is no doubt whatever but 
that the interest of the United States and 
the free world will be vigorously, firmly, 
and aggressively represented by the President 
in this meeting. 

Another objection to the visit is the pos- 
sible effect on our allles. The President's 
trip to Bonn, Paris, and London, provides 
a complete answer to this objection. As the 
President has made abundantly clear, it is 
not the American way to negotiate, in the 
absence of our allies, problems that vitally 
concern their future. We reject the concept 
that two great powers—the United States 
and the U.\S.S.R.—should decide the fate of 
other peoples without consultation with 
them. 

A major objection to the visit is the effect 
it may have on the captive peoples of East- 
ern Europe. You can be sure, however, that 
under no circumstances will this exchange 
of visits result in statements or actions on 
the part of the United States indicating our 
approval or acquiescence in the status of 
the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

We do not question the right of the people 
of these countries, or any other for that 
matter, to have a Socialist or Communist 
government if they so desire, But we believe 
that all people should have a right to choose 
the kind of government they want. The 
people of the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe have never had an opportunity to 
exercise that right since World War II. We 
recognize that their right of choice cannot 
be obtained by armed intervention on our 
part. A so-called war of liberation would 
liberate only dead bodies and ruined cities. 
But we will continue to support through 
peaceful means realization of the objective 
that the peoples of these satellite countries 
be given the opportunity to choose the kind 
of government they want. 

I believe that the American people should 
give Mr. Khrushchev a courteous reception 
when he visits the United States. I do not 
suggest this because I believe a courteous 
reception is going to affect, one way or the 
other, his ideas about our system, but be- 
cause this is the American way of doing 
things. Visitors in our country, regardless 
of how much we disagree with them, should 
not be subjected to the rowdyism and riots 
for which the Communists were responsible 
when I was in South America. 

‘The discussions President Eisenhower will 
have with Mr. Khrushchev, involving as they 
do such basic differences and conflict of in- 
terest, will be difficult at best. In the cause 
of the peace with justice that we all want, 
let us by our conduct see that those dis- 
cussions are conducted in the best possible 
climate. 
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Economic Statesmanship in the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
Q 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant statement bearing on the funda- 
mental foreign policy of this country, re- 
cently caught my attention. I refer, in 
this instance, to a brief summary of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Herbert L. 
Barnet, president, Pesi-Cola Co., New 
York, whose international operations ex- 
tends to 81 countries. This company has 
opened 30 new plants in 21 countries in 
1959, and plans additional expansion in 
nine countries in 1960, 

As summarized and as highlighted, Mr, 
Barnet called upon and exhorted the bus- 
iness and industrial leaders of our coun- 
try to exercise a higher degree of 
“economic statesmanship” in support of 
the foreign policy commitments of the 
United States to underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Asia, such as our close friend and 
ally, the Republic of the Philippines. 

While Mr. Barnet in his speech di- 
rectly asked the business and industry 
leaders of our country to support the 
current efforts of our sister republic in 
Asia in her march toward national prog- 
ress and economic prosperity, yet, the 
valid concepts that he developed, par- 
ticularly on those relating to an active 
participation by our leaders toward the 
development of the so-called underde- 
veloped areas on a private-initiative 
basis, indicate his broad grasp of the 
fundamental bases of our foreign policy 
and marks him for that stature of an 
economic statesman. It is an enlight- 
ening statement, and the press release 
issued at that time follows: 


PRESS RELEASE BY CONSULATE GENERAL OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


August 27, 1959. 

Herbert L. Barnet, president, Pepsi Cola 
Co., yesterday (Wednesday, August 26), 
called on American firms having business in- 
terests in the Philippines to take a more 
firm and positive approach toward contribut- 
ing to the economy of that nation which is 
the bastion of democracy and freedom for 
the free world in Asia, 

Mr. Barnet spoke yesterday at a reception 
at the Overseas Press Club of America where 
he received a Lions International Public Sery- 
ice Award “for his contributions toward fose 
tering valuable Philippine-American rela- 
tions” from Minister Raul T. Leuterio, Philp- 
pine Consul General in New York, on bes 
half of the Manila Lions Club, 

Mr. Barnet proposed the formation of a 
committee of American business and civic 
leaders to assess “the current. Philippine 
economic situation and to provide the neces- 
sary cooperation in assisting the Philippines 
to bolster its economy. 

Offering his own services and those of his 
company for such a committee, Mr. Barnet 

“This form of economic statesmanship, the 
assistance of government by private enter- 
Prise certainly is no issue of politics or 
partisanship. It is a manifestation of the 
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democratio ideals that bind together the 
United States and the Philippines. The suc- 
cess that we seek is common and commonly 
beneficial. It will immensely bolster the 
position of the free world in Asia. 

“Our organization has a big investment in 
the Philippines which started immediately 
after the end of World War II. We made 
that investment based on our faith in the 
Philippine people, its Government, and the 
Philippine economy. We are happy that we 
made it snd plan not only to maintain what 
we now have but to add to it, through a 
planned program of expansion. 

“Under this program we are anxious for 
Philippine nationals to continue to take an 
active part in the management of Pepsi Cola 
plants and distribution operations in the 
archipelago. We are in the Philippines for 
good because we feel that we belong there 
and are part of its growth and development 
as a young democratic nation.” 

Mr. Barnet further said that since the be- 
ginning of operations in 1946 in the Philip- 
pines there are now Pepsi Cola bottling 
plants in Manila, Bacolod, Cebu, Moilo, and 
Tarlac with distribution points set up in 
strategic locations in the archipelago. 

The Pepsi-Cola executive concluded his 
brief remarks by “reaffirming his faith in 
the Philippines.“ He exhorted “Americans 
to remember that the Philippines, who 
stood by the United States in our darkest 
hour in the Pacific, continue to be our best 
friend and ally in Asia.” Barnet revealed 
that “his company was embarking upon a 
continuing international program of infor- 
mation and cultural exchange between the 
two countries designed to bring the Ameri- 
can and Filipino peoples closer together.” 
He expressed the hope that other American 
business firms should adopt similar pro- 
grams along the line of public service. 
Such activities would not only contribute to 
better international understanding but is, 
from the practical point of view, good 
business. 

Other recipients of the Lions Inter- 
National award included Public Relations 
Consultant Louis Weintraub of Louls Wein- 
traub Associates; Newsmen Robert B. Con- 
sidine of Hearst Headline Service; Ralph 
Teatsorth of United Press International; 
Robert I. Queen of Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Eddie Martelino, Philippine press 
attaché in New York; and Maj. Jose Ma. 
Guerrero of the Philippine Embassy in 
Washington. 


Funny Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
bina set Daily News of August 28, 

Funny Monger Wins 

Stubborn refusal by Congress to consider 
the bond interest bill requested by the Treas- 
ury is a triumph for funny money and in- 
filiation. 

Funny money because the Treasury will be 
forced to write up increasing billions on the 
books of the commercial banks, a process 
which manufactures credit and is little dif- 
ferent from running the printing presses. 

Inflation because this process waters down 
the dollar and raises living costs. 
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The people who say that, in refusing the 
Treasury request, they are holding down 
interest rates, know better. 

Actually the must pay market 
rates, law or no law, and these rates now are 
above the 4½ percent limit placed by law 
on long-term bonds. The most recent Treas- 
ury issue of bonds went at 434 percent. Even 
90-day paper is up to 3% percent, an in- 
crease from 3 % percent in the last 10 days. 

Reason for the rapid rise is the big de- 
mand for this kind of credit and the Treas- 
ury must borrow $85 billion in the next year, 
mainly to refund older issues falling due. 

If the Treasury can't bid for savings in 
form of long-term loans from such sources 
as pension funds, charitable foundations, 
etc., it must go to the banks with short-term 
paper upon which there is no interest ceil- 
ing. 

Congress, under shadow of the veto, has 
done a fair job of holding down expenditures 
and thus counteracting inflation. Its fatl- 
ure to act on Interest rates can neutralize 
all of the good effects of this saving, and 
more. There certainly must be, in the con- 
gressional leadership, enough understanding 
of simple arithmetic to get something done 
about this bill. 


A Report on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a portion of a letter received 
from one of my constituents as I feel 
that others should know of the condi- 
tions in Russia, other than those shown 
to the ordinary tourist, as reported by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wheat, or Santa 
Ana, and Mr. and Mrs. Albert Launer, of 
Fullerton, Calif.: 

I saw Mr. and Mrs. Wheat, of 
Santa Ana, last evening. They had just re- 
turned from a trip to Russia in a party of 36 
that traveled in a bus almost the total dis- 
tance while in Russia and for a good many 
days. Several other from Orange County 
were in the party including Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Launer, of Fullerton, whom I am sure 
you know because he is a fellow lawyer. 

They recommend this type of travel for 
anyone wanting to find out what Russia 
looks like, instead of fiying directly to the 
big cities and being shown the nicer spots. 
Of special interest was their observations: 

That, outside of buses, trucks, and autos 
owned by the government, there Is practical- 
ly no motor vehlele travel outside the large 
cities and very little of it there. 

In the Minsk area, for Instance, the farm- 
ers had piled their grain on the roads, the 
only dry place, covering about half of the 
road; and nobody thought it unusual, 

Sanitary conditions were very bad, except 
of course in the big hotels they stayed in. 
They were afraid to drink or eat along the 
road and sanitary facilities were very sparse. 

The farmers on the collective farms lived 
in grass covered huts of very poor construc- 
tion, with dirt floors and the only house that 
had a painted roof was that the party man 
in charge. 

All goods were costly, but some of the 
services were cheap, George got a haircut 
for 20 cents and Mrs. Wheat a hairwash and 
set for 75 cents. But a pair of shoes was a 
month's wages, etc, 
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George said that some of the refrigerators 
in the American exhibit were not plugged in 
and that he thought the people just didn't 
know what they were. He was an executive 
with the Edison Co. for years. He looked at 
refrigerators in stores and found they were 
ancient models with a sort of open recess in 
the top for the machinery. Their electric 
ranges in the stores were the type that 
one turns a burner on or off with a hand- 
switch * * * like we had around 35 years 
ago. He also had a low opinion of the 
craftsmanship of Russian construction work- 
ers, especially on such things as tile work, 
stone work, plastering, etc, He told of a 
fine parquet floor in a fine hotel, newly built. 
where they apparently didn’t treat the fine 
wood with anything, the dirt penetrated the 
floor, the workers scrubbed the floor and the 
finished faded and buckled. 

This was really a very short conversation 
with the Wheats, but I thought it would add 
a mite to your knowledge of Russia. It did 
to mine. 

I believe you know the Wheats; they re- 
tired some year ago; are wealthy enough to 
do extensive traveling and have been over a 
large portion of the world. But they are also 
very practical and observant people. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. Marks. 


Highway Carnage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an excellent editorial on the 
subject of highway safety, written by 
Sgt. J. R. Williams, and published in the 
Astorian-Budget of August 15, 1959: 

HIGHWAY CARNAGE 
(Guest editorial by Sgt. J. R. Williams, 
Oregon State Police) 


During the past weekend the carnage on 
our Oregon highways approached the hum: 
ber killed in the recent explosion and fre at 
Roseburg that shocked the Nation. Little 
stir was caused by the traffic deaths, As of 
midnight August 12, there have been 30 
deaths in Oregon as compared to 19 for the 
same part of August last year. For the 
1959 to date 277 deaths, 1958 to date 243- 
It's easy to see the death toll is running well 
ahead of last year and threatens to make 
this a record year. This alarming increase 
concerns all law enforcement personnel and 
every means is being used to stop this killing 
of our friends and neighbors, t 

A review of the primary causes of mos 
fatal accidents reveals that there are 
primary causes that result in this tragic toll. 
These causes are: (1) Speed too great for 
conditions; (2) initial behavior; (3) delayed 
perception and faulty evasive action, 

In explaining the three causes, the follow“ 
Ing might be noted: 

Speed may cause an accident in three pri- 
mary ways, such as making it impossible 10 
follow the desired curve, making it imposst 
ble to take effective evasive action, and pre- 
senting an unusual element of surprise 
other drivers or pedestrians by not allow’ 
them their normal reaction time and stop“ 
ping distance. 

Initial behavior is that unusual or Ulegnt 
action by an unthinking or careless pers? 
that creates a4 hazardous situation, such as 
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Passing on the crest ef a hill or sudden! 
Stopping on the highway. > 
Delayed perception is failure ta see the 
danger of the situation in time to avoid it 
even though it is obvious. This results from 
tion or distraction. 
Faulty evasive action or dodging technique 
per y results from a lack of driving skill 
understanding of those defensive driving 
Principles that permits a driver to avoid an 
accident. 


rue objectives of the enforcement officer 

to slow down the fast driver, correct the 

tial behavior of the nonconformist, at- 

pt to alert the inattentive, and educate 

This can be done by vigor- 

Ous, objective enforcement, with the coop- 
tion of our courts and the public. 

Travel on our highways will continue to 
increase until after Labor Day: therefore, 
Our Salem headquarters has requested a 
Continued review of the accidents and to 

every available patrolman alertly pa- 
tolling our highways during periods of high 
accident frequency. 


Laos, Some Critical Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
Re rt an article in the Appendix of the 
titled a by Paul Harvey., The article, en- 
that Looking Into Our Guns,” suggests 
We had better reevaluate our policy 
Our utheast Asia before it is too late. 
little Dolicy of “little thought and too 
too late” is one which had better 
and need with a mature, responsible, 

realistic foreign policy. 

e article is as follows: 

G INTO Our Own GUNS 

Mos (By Paul Harvey) 
don't t Americans don't know where Laos 18, 
Care. Khrushchey knows and cares, 
the aoe country in southeast Asia, It was 
vise ee Of 5 years ago, caught in the 
manded n two worlds. The Communists 
make it that the French get out of Laos. 
an independent stdte. As they now 
we get out of Berlin, make it a free 


to 


dema 
Clty, 25 


80 t WE RUSH IN AID 
Brace he French got out, Aud the United 
rushed in with foreign sid. Forty 


n dollar 
happened? s u year. Your dollars. What 


Th 
omy 1 we spent to keep Laos“ econ- 


by and to keep the Lao Army 

ape just the 5 effect. 
(doubled dt ol money into Laos hiked prices 
1959) the cost of living between 1954 and 
overnment led to profiteering by Lao 
discour, ent leaders. This knavery, thievery; 
Sed loyalty, encouraged communism. 


LOSING 
Toda z ALL AROUND 


and the Lao army which we armed 
front, duipped is getting whipped on all 


Our 

Ho Joint Chiefs of Staff told the White 
8 ates that no amount of money 
of equate fighting force out 
Chiers ae, lethargic Lao, but the Joint 
ment. voted down by our State Depart- 

Our nid 
(acco to Laos, economic and military 
"ding to the House Subcommittee on 
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Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs), 
has been destructive of any stability, politi- 
cal, or economic. 

Today, as elsewhere where US. dollars 
have been dumped on the inflation fire, 
Laos, desperate. is preparing to further de- 
value its currency. 

COMMUNISTS ADVANCE 


As I write this, Communist forces are ac- 
tive in 8 of Laos 12 provinces, are pressing 
to within 50 miles of its capital city. Stra- 
tegic communications and supply routes are 
threatened. Laos will be split at least, 
doomed at worst. 

And the 640 million a year which Ameri- 
cans unwillingly paid because our State De- 
partment demanded it will end up in Com- 
munist hands. Our guns will end up in 
Communist hands, too. 

We can write off Laos. Now what about 
Berlin. Similarly, the Communists are try- 
ing to talk us out of Berlin, to leave that 
city defenseless. 

In 1954, Russia was using the identical 
arguments for getting us out of Laos. Ac- 
cused us of “foreign interference in internal 
affairs,” insisted that Laos “must become a 
free and independent nation.” 

And so Britain and the Soviet Union 
signed the infamous Geneva Agreement of 
1954 and all our guns and all our gold have 
been unable to erase that tragic mistake. 

Again the State Department has us looking 
down the muzzles of our own cannon. 


Helping Reduce Waste—Watchdog To 
Eye Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from Glendale News- 
Press dated Monday, August 24, 1959: 
Her rind Revuce Wastre—WatcHpos To EYE 

FOREIGN AID 

There is bound to be some monkey busi- 
ness when thousands of indiyiduals in doz- 
ens of countries start dealing in billions 
of dollars of U.S. foreign aid. 

This has been true ever since the United 
States got into foreign aid operations on a 
big scale with the plan in 1948. 

Since then we have spent about $50 bil- 
non on farflung and complex programs of 
military assistance and economic aid. 

But this year Congress has made a for- 
eign ald program by creating the new ef- 
fort to tighten up the multi-billion-dollar 
job of inspector general and comptroller. 
The official in this job will be authorized 
to make audits on all operations of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 

There is merit in placing a watchdog over 
the spending of such a large share of the 
American taxpayers’ money. 

Not only is colossal waste abhorrent to 
the thrifty, but there is a moral side to this 
business, to. In numerous cases, our out- 
pourings of large sums of money into im- 
mature economies have had a corrupting in- 
fiuence on native leaders. 

But however good on paper the idea of 
& general overseer appears, only time and 
practice will show whether it is a workable 
idea. 

One area of our foreign ald operations, 
in which waste and bungling are just as 
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pantie i ; rug of military se- 


There is another loophole throu 

which 
waste and corruption could rh et In 
cases of wrongdoing, the United States can 
only take action against U.S, firms and citi- 
mes cengar in the cookie jar. Many trans- 

O: are made 
aér the ald is 5 3 
many instances, the native governm: 

take a more lightheart raid 
shenanigans than we don es 


Steel’s Pyramid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr, VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as the steel 
strike proceeds beyond the 48th day, the 
great debate continues over the rela- 
tionship between steel profits and wages 
in the steel industry. Proponents on 
each side of the issue have endeavored 
to rationalize the circumstances sur- 
rounding the dispute. 

Mr. Edward S. Byers, a Cleveland at- 
torney, who has taken time and patience 
to express himself on public issues, sub- 
mitted a splendid statement in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on August 27, 
1959 entitled “Steel's Pyramid,” in which 
he analyzes the annual reports of the 
United States Steel Corp., to show the 
true profit picture: 

i STEEL'S PYRAMID 
EDITOR, PLAIN DEALER: 

Sra: In your issue of August 14 you pub- 
lished a letter to the editor over the signature 
of Lewis E. Zender, district director of public 
relations, United States Steel Corp. Time 
and space will not permit detailed analysis of 
this letter but, as I read it, it was the kind 
of thing which has come to be known as 
Madison Avenue propaganda to mislead the 
public. 

It discussed dividends and profits of the 
United States Steel Corp. and was undoubt- 
edly calculated to convince that both have 
been very reasonable indeed. As matter of 
fact, the profits of the steel industry, as 
they have grown under the system of admin- 
istered prices which made its open Appear- 
ance under the Eisenhower administration, 
have been fantastically exorbitant. 

The following facts and figures, the latter 
all from the steel corporation's annual re- 
ports, may be of some interest: 

In 1949, just 10 years ago, United States 
Steel Corp. had 8,703,000 shares of issued 
common stock. In that year a so-called split 
of this stock was effected by corporate action, 
with result that certificates for three new 
shares were issued to the holders for each 
old share they had held. 

When this legerdemain was completed the 
corporation had 26,110,000 issued shares of 
common stock, representing precisely the 
same equity in the assets and business of 
the corporation which had previously been 
3 by the 8,703,000 share original 

e. 

The highest price for which any of there 
new shares were sold in the market in 1049 
was $26.75. So we find that the highest 
value placed by the market upon the total 
number of the issued common shares of 
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United States Steel just 10 years ago was 
under $700 million ($698,442,000). 

In 1955 there was another split of the 
common shares, and this time the share- 
holders received two new shares for each of 
the 26,110,000 shares outstanding after the 
first split in 1949. The corporation then had 
52,220,000 shares representing the common 
stock equity in place of 8,703,000 shares as 
issued before the first split in 1949, and to 
holders of the original shares had 6 shares 
for 1. Again, all of this had not added 81 
to the assets of the corporation nor had any- 
thing whatever been added to the several 
interests of the holders of the original shares 
in the corporation's assets and business. 

United States Steel presently bas 53,999,- 
000 shares of issued common stock. It has 
issued a considerable number of shares at 
favorable prices to executives and favored 
employees, this practice enabling them to 
avoid a considerable part of the income tax 
on their actual earnings. 

Recently United States Steel common 
stock sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
for a fraction above $105 per share. At this 
price, $105, the total evaluation which this 
market price has placed upon the common 
shareholders’ equity or interest in the busi- 
ness and assets of United Stats Steel Corp. 
is $5,660,445,000 or more than 8 times the 
value placed upon this equity by the highest 
market price of the shares in 1949. 

To have added nearly $5 billion to the 
value of this equity In 10 years the corpora- 
tion would have had to have earned an ayer- 
age of about #57 per share per year, net after 
taxes, and have paid nothing out of such 
earnings in dividends. 

Of course, it didn't have such earnings. 
But the corporation did earn in 1957 about 
$44 net after taxes for each of the original 
shares, and for the first 6 months of 1959 it 
reports earnings which, if spplied to the 
number of shares before either of these 
splits, would mean earnings at an annual 
rate of $54 on the common shares outstand- 
ing originally in 1949 and for many years 
prior to 1949. * 

All of this should convince the reader, as 
Mr. Zender attempts to do, that our steel 
industry is just a patriotic, unselfish, public- 
spirited business, concerned only with the 
welfare of the country in its time of peril 
and that union labor, which knows all about 
ell this and has participated in and profited 
by acquiescence in it, is unreasonable to ask 
for a bigger share of the take. 

But be sure of this: No matter what the 
division is to be, for so long as Mr. Eisen- 
hower is in office the consumer is going to 
pay administered prices, this being a polite 
term for illegal restraint of trade. 

Epcan S. BYERS. 

CLEVELAND. 


Unionist Carey Threw a Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLIFFORD C. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRG. Mr. S er, 1 
utterly unfortunate that ne 155 
James Carey wrote his threatening let - 
ter to all Congressmen who voted for 
the Landrum-Grifn labor reform bill, 
someone did not commend to his atten- 
tion this tune that was popular just a 
few short years ago: Im Going To Sit 
Right Down and Write Myself a Letter.” 

An editorial in the Bangor Dally 
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News, an outstanding daily published in 
Bangor, Maine, under date of August 
24, 1959, is most appropriate: 

UNIONIST CAREY THREW A BOOMERANG 


So AFL-CIO Vice President James B. 
Carey is out to get 225 Republican and 
Democratic Congressmen who voted for the 
Landrum-Grimn labor reform bill. 

Since President Eisenhower supports the 
measure, we suppose Carey would also un- 
dertake to get him, too, except that Ike Is not 
in line for reelection. 

Carey's angry arrogance ends all remaining 
doubt that certain leaders of organized la- 
bor in this country have become too big for 
their britches. Ey threatening in individual 
letters to do all in our power—meaning the 
well-heeled political machine of the AFI 
CIO—to defeat the legislators at the polls 
in 1960, Carey has shown his true colors and 
those of his ilk. He is demanding that the 
Congress of the United States be a servant 
of a few high-handed union bosses instead 
of a servant of the American people, whose 
numbers are some 175 million. 

Carey's boldness will boomerang. His in- 
timidations will only strengthen the deter- 
mination of the 225 Congressmen to see that 
the Nation gets a strong labor reform law. 
It should also open the eyes of legislators 
who have until now favored a mild labor 
measure. It should make them wonder 
whether they want to remain allied to a 
cause that Includes such a whip-snapping 
person as Carey. 

Most of all, Carey's action will arouse the 
American people. Americans don't like to 
be pushed around. They don't like bullies, 
And they are already impatient for Congress 
to correct the union abuses exposed by Sen- 
ate investigations. Events will show that 
Carey has put organized labor in a bad light. 


Mrs. Alexander Harbert Gray, National 
President of the American Legion 
Auxiliary 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ifonday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I had the honor and privilege of 
attending the national American Legion 
convention in Minneapolis where Mrs. 
Alexander Harbert Gray of Brownsville, 
Tenn., was installed as national presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Gray is a resident of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Tennessce 
which I have the honor of representing 
in the House of Representatives. Her 
selection as president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary was largely because she 
had proven her ability and her under- 
standing of all programs of this organi- 
zation. Her qualities of leadership, her 
deep religious and patriotic convictions, 
her sincere desire to serve, and her pleas- 
ing personality qualify her for the office 
of national president. 

Mrs. Gray has been a unit member of 
the American Legion Auxiliary of Ten- 
nessee since 1926 and has served as pres- 
ident of her unit four times. She has 
been president and vice president of the 
department and chairman of various 
committees as well as serving as execu- 
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tive committeewoman, national vice 
president, and on national committees. 

We are certainly proud of Mrs. Gray 
and her achievements throughout the 
years, and as I attended her reception on 
Tuesday night and saw over 2,000 mem- 
bers of the auxiliary pass through the 
receiving line from every State in the 
Union I could not help but be impr 
with the wonderful work and devotion to 
the veterans and to the people of this 
Nation that this organization has given. 

I insert here the speech that Mrs. 
Gray made on Thursday, August 27, aft- 
er being elected as national president: 

Madam Installing Officer Hope, my Na- 
tional President Ce; national officers, 
national president, delegates, and guests to 
this convention; I come before you now 
brenthless with humility and beaming with 
pride. Humility because of my imperfet- 
tions—pride in being chosen to further the 
splendid work of those dedicated women wh? 
have preceded me. Thank you—all of you— 
for giving me this opportunity to serve 45 
your national president. 

To my Department of Tennessee, to my 
American Legion, and to my American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, let me express my abiding 
love. Through the years, they have been 
my strength and inspiration. 

To my family, to my husband who is here 
with me this morning, I pay tribute for their 
loyalty and understanding, They have made 
many sacrifices, but have always believed in 
this great organization and in me. 

To the members of Nashville Post 5 band, 
my heartfelt thanks for their beautiful mu- 
sic and for the hours of practice spent in 
preparation for this occasion. 

As we begin a new auxiliary year, Amer 
ica faces a grave crisis, Athelstic commu“ 
nism stands on our doorstep, precipitating 
grave problems, international in scope, but 
yet of very real, very personal importance to 
each of us and to the future of the great 
Nation which we are pledged to uphold. 

Today the problem is survival, and 50 
give you the theme of my administration, 
“Serving and strengthening America.” 

World tensions now demand ever-increas- 
ing allegiance and personal sacrifice on the 
part of each of us if we are to preserve our 
present way of life. We must convince our 
Federal Government to place national sê- 
curity ahead of tax dollars. We must lead 
the way to establishing and maintaining an 
effective nationwide civil defense program. 
We must strengthen our ties of friendship 
with our Pan American neighbors. We m 
shore up the religious faith of our fathers- 
Our very existence now depends on the 
strong moral fiber of this Nation. 

As we forge an invincible defense to pro- 
tect our freedoms, so must we simultaneous- 
ly make our history and heritage of 8985 
doms a part of the lives and character 
today’s youth—tomorrow’'s citizens. 

We must continue to rehabilitate our dis 
abled veterans and restore them to a normal 
and productive life. We must preserve = 
integrity of the family home, We must mee 
the needs of the whole child. 

All of our auxiliary programa are nimed at 
strengthening our organization and our 
country through dedicated service, 

As you return to your homes, I urge Jou 
to strive to make the people of your soia 
munity increasingly aware of the work yO 
are doing day after day, year in, year ou 
of the work still to be done for the veteran 
and his family—for the security of our an 
loved America. There is no better way t 
inviting them to join you in your 

In the yenr ahead, I see a million dedi- 
cated, patrlotio women serving and strength 
ening America. 
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Better Understanding Between the Peoples 
of the Far East and the Citizens of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF Haws 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant, 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter sent by Messrs. Thomas W. N. 

un and Herbert N. Fukata of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to Dr. I. Edward Shuck, 
U.S. State Department representative 
in Hawaii. 

This letter demonstrates the eagerness 
of the people of Hawaii to assist in the 
bringing about of good will and better 
Understanding between the peoples of 
the Far East and the citizens of the 
United States: 


HoNOLvLv, Hawatt, 
August 21, 1959. 
Dr, L. Eowarn SHUCK, 
tate Department, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
To Dr. SHuck: Today, Hawail was ad- 
tt tted into the Union as the 50th State. 
3 the culmination of a long and per- 
fa ent struggle for admission into a great 
pal of States. We in Hawall are proud 
of dur wonderful achievement and humble 
Our newly acquired stature. 
jub e time for wild spontaneous acts of 
ation to celebrate Hawall's gain has 
the d. We feel that now is the time to tell 
World what the United States has done 
the act of granting statehood to Hawall. 
land Great bulk of the people in the main- 
Urin know of our cosmopolitan population 
* in peace and harmony. We in Ha- 
Bawa, proud of our spirit of aloha. We in 
soluti take pride that we have found the 
and tue, to the problems of living in peace 
or tho endehip among the peoples of all races 
e World. We in Hawall would be happy 
Participate in a venture to offer visual 
to the people of the Far and Middle 
t. the fact of our diversified group. 
10 ae project that we have in mind 
de eo East good will tour, This tour would 
hula yr iam of the Royal Hawallan Band, a 
Would oup, and others. The tour group 
ast Visit and entertain tie people of the 
the 8 Americans stationed throughout 
for Si Sd in the itinerary. The purposes 
1 mi tour are as foliows: 
the Ens educate and acquaint the people of 
in th t of the different racial groups lying 
thus 3 State of the United States and 
cestry. t out thelr probable origin of an- 
Pet Publicize and induce the students 
West Sul to matriculate at the East- 
lishea tural Center envisioned ard estab- 
2 W ane Jobnacn-Buens Act. 
s r į 
in these areas, the U.S, troops stationed 
the ease world tension by continuing 
Wet hange of visits 3 East and 
United 8 sent a tour group to the 
complien tates to boast of hor artistic ac- 
bonst 8 We can send a tour group to 
racial our ability to assemble diverse 
* ha r live together in peace and 
to Havage brate the granting of statchood 
enterra tentative list of places to visit and 
would Include; Guam, Philippines, 
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Vietnam, Indochina, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Hong Kong, Formosa, Okinawa, Japan, 
Korea, and Russia. 

A tentative list of members to be included 
in the tour group comes to a total of ap- 
proximately 75 persons made up of the 
following: Members of the Royal Hawaiian 
Band, hula troupe, project coordinators, 
State Department representative, State oM- 
cials from Hawaii, doctor, historian, photog- 
raphers, billeting manager, equipment man- 
agers, transportation managers, and others. 

We believe that this good will tour will 
strengthen the prestige of the United States 
in the eyes of the free world and would 
greatly soften the attitude of the people of 
the East toward the people of America, 

Very truly yours, 
THomas W. N. CHUN, 
HERBERT N. FuKata, 
Project Coordinators. 


Anatomy of a Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 10, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last two weeks there has been a 
great deal of discussion both in and out 
of Congress about lobbying activities in 
behalf of or against labor-management 
reform legislation. s 

It is significant to me at least that the 
Joudest protests about lobbying activi- 
ties have been voiced against the repre- 
sentatives of America’s labor movement, 
I am sure that if those who have been 
so loud in their denunciation of labor's 
part in this complicated legislation 
would take the time to study the mail of 
an average Congressman, they would find 
that most of the hysteria regarding re- 
form legislation has come from, or has 
been generated by, the various lobby 
groups for business and industry. I 
have been told by veterans in this legis- 
lative body that they have never experi- 
enced the kind of pressure that has been 
put on them by big business and indus- 
try in support of harsh labor reform 
legislation. 

I should like to call to your attention 
a bulletin which I received recently from 
the Illinois Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. This bulletin is prepared by one of 
the most highly respected spokesmen for 
the retail industry in America, Mr. Joe 
Meek, director of this association. 

Iam submitting this bulletin today be- 
cause I think it so succinctly describes 
the anatomy of a lobby group, and while 
1 have no quarrel with the valiant ef- 
forts of the Illinois Retail Merchants As- 
sociation to protect their rights, I think 
anyone who will take the trouble to read 
Mr. Meck's graphie description of how 
his organization functions will probably 
better understand why this Congress was 
stampeded into passing labor legislation 
which goes beyond the scope of getting 
the crooks and, in effect, if finally 
adopted in its present form, will impede 
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seriously legitimate 
ators efforts of honest 


I think that Mr. Meek deserves th 
highest commendation for his frank 
analysis of how his organization func- 
tions, and I think there can be no ques- 
tion in anyone's mind after reading his 
bulletin that the merchants of Illinois 
mue eee to his association are cer- 

y Betting more t A 
2 50 han their money's 

The “Retail News Briefs” as pub- 
Spe ay the 8 Retail e 
Association and prepared 
Meek, follows: 2 n 

RETAIL News BRIEFS 
(By Illinois Retail Merchants Association) 

Your ripple makes a b splash. What does 
your Illinois Rétali Fide tw ee Are 
dollar do for you; what chain reaction starts? 

First, that dollar helps unite thousands of 
Illinois retailers into a common cause—a 
common voice. In the fields of merchandis- 
ing advice, consumer relations, new markets, 
rules, regulations, vital statistics, legislation, 
contacts with governmental departments, 
employee sources, prestige, the Illinois Retail 
Merchants Association swings into action 
with over 100 years of combined experience 
from all of us—Chuck Barker, Fred Goerlitz, 
Hugh Muncy, Jack Leland, Herb Thompson, 
Margaret Dowd, Frances Falanca, Barbara 
Parks. Nearly 200 fine local retail divisions 
(chambers of commerce) are happily put to 
a eh 8 alerted. 

rty solid trade associations ar 
into the team with their abilities mae ace 
not the slightest check on their own effectual 
programs of work. Illinols retailing gets to- 
gether. 
i bi oe! up as 40,000; not as 1 or 10 or even 

Second, your dollar helps unite tens of 
thousands of U.S, retailers into that common 
cause. The American Retail Federation, as 
strong as its 38 State “fingers,” moves into 
action, the national counterpart of what we 
attempt at the Illinois level. Here, your dol- 
lar puts to work such yeterans as Rowland 
Jones, ARF president; Jim Michaux; Joe 
Loyett; Bill McCamman; Art Sturges, and 
others. IRMA's counterpart in 38 States gets 
lifeblood, unity of purpose, action—New 
York, Arkansas, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Utah, 
California—on and on your dollar rolls, 

Third, your dollar commands not alone the 
ARF and its State strength. It nudges and 
moves the might of national retail trade as- 
sociations: National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, furniture, hardware, food, imple- 
ments, shoes, jewelry, and more. Veterans 
such as John Hazen, Derek Brooks, Henry 
Bison, Phil Shindel, Bill Noble; Bill Cheyney, 
Lou Rothschild, Eddie Atkins, trade associa- 
tion leaders always in and round Washing- 
ton, strike out for action—for you, These are 
the members of the other ARF hand, the 
national trade groups. 

Fourth, your dollar reaches out, builds the 
finest prestige, commands the finest brains 
smart store retailing can buy. Across Illi- 
nois, in a hundred towns, top merchants go 
to work for IRMA——for you. Across Amer- 
ica, in a thousand citles, top merchants dupli- 
cate that effort. Across State and Nation na- 
tionally known executives contribute their 
solutions to your problems—labor, climate, 
taxes, tax laws, legislation, planning, con- 
trols, promotions, distributive education, 
farm and community relations, press and 
radio contacts, etc, 

This Is a part of the commodity your dol- 
lar buys in retailing’s own across the Na- 
tion. It is the biggest money's worth any 
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association, including organized labor, offers 
today. With the help of others, now free- 
loading on you, this combined strength of re- 
tailing could be the greatest thing ever for 
the consumer public—a country in balance, 
paying its bills, enjoying free markets, utiliz- 
ing price in its right role, playing the people’s 
politics. Swing on—now, If ever retailing is 
to get near the summit of its potentialities 
for the good of the Nation which gives it life, 
that time is now. 


Passports to Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by John W. Hanes, Jr., Adminis- 
trator, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, U.S. Department of State, which 
appeared in the American Legion maga- 
zine of September 1959: 

PASSPORTS TO TROUBLE 
(By John W. Hanes, Jr.) 


I don’t know exactly how many members 
the Communist Party of the United States 
now has. The estimates run from 10,000 to 
20,000. But whatever the number, each and 
every party member as of today can obtain 
a passport from the Department of State. 
The exceptions are those rare instances in 
which the applicant happens to be ineligible 
for some other reason, such as being a fugi- 
tive from justice. 

Since this dangerous loophole in our laws 
was shown to be open last year, many notor- 
ious American supporters of the Communist 
movement have traveled abroad to campaign 
against us on the world battlefield. Their 
names and their activities are matters of 
public record. 

What do they do when they get abroad, 
these “Americans” now happily traveling on 
their US. passports? Let James Jackson, 
secretary of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, US. A., give part of the 
answer in his own words. He went to Mos- 
cow this past February and there addressed 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
According to Radio Moscow, Jackson said: 

“Communists the world over will welcome 
the ideological contributions and profound 
insight in Comrade Khrushchev’s report for 
the solution of a number of problems of the 
struggle for peace, democracy, national free- 
dom, and socialism, * * * We are building 
our party in the firm principles of Marxism 
and Leninism. * on the occasion of 
the 21st Congress, the Communist Party of 
the United States extends its warmest frater- 
nal greetings to the great CPSU which, bold- 
ly applying and developing the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, is leading the Soviet peo- 
ple to ever new Socialist accomplishments 
and onward to communism.” 

At present we are forced to issue passports 
to people such as these—passports which not 
only permit, but greatly aid, their travel to 
and in foreign countries. Their passport 
clothes them abroad with all the dignity and 
protection that our Government affords U.S. 
citizens. And yet the dedicated purpose in 
life of every Communist is to destroy our 
Government and our freedom. 

Surely this situation is a perversion of the 
liberty which our Constitution and our laws 
are meant to guarantee us, 
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Our own Government has long recognized 
how important American passports are to 
the Communist conspiracy. The Communist 
underground has for years maintained work- 
shops devoted to the wholesale forgery and 
falsification of passports and other docu- 
ments, However, genuine American pass- 
ports were particularly prized at intelligence 
headquarters in Moscow, according to a for- 
mer chief of Soviet intelligence in Europe. 

During the Spanish civil war, Commu- 
nist leaders assiduously collected the pass- 
ports of the several thousand Americans in 
the International Brigade, and the bulk of 
these passports eventually found their way 
to Moscow for alteration and possible use by 
Soviet agents. In fact, so many American 
passports were collected from this source 
that, as a countermeasure, the United States 
had to replace every outstanding passport in 
the world with a new document. 

In 1949, 11 members of the national board 
of the Communist Party, U.S. A., were con- 
victed of conspiring to advocate the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force or 
violence. In 1950 American Communists 
were actively supporting the enemy position 
in the Korean war. Congress, recognizing 
these dangers, passed the Internal Security 
Act and found that: travel of Com- 
munist members, representatives, and agents 
from country to country facilitates com- 
munication and is a prerequisite for the car- 
rying on of activities.to further the purposes 
of the Communist movement.” 

Congress also said that Americans who 
participate knowingly in the world Com- 
munist movement “* * * in effect transfer 
their allegiance to the foreign country in 
which is vested the direction and control 
of the world Communist movement.” 

Yet allegiance is the touchstone of the 
right to a passport. 

The Secretary of State, charged by law 
with the issuing of passports, could hardly 
have ignored these congressional findings. 
In 1952 Secretary Acheson issued regulations 
establishing the criteria for refusing pass- 
ports to Communists and Communist sup- 
porters, 

The publication of these regulations trig- 
gered a violent attack by the Communists 
through their press and through the courts, 
utilizing every device of law and procedure, 
Their clever campaign gained respectability 
because many sincere persons who have no 
sympathy whatever with communism be- 
came disturbed by the argument that the 
regulations permitted the Secretary of State 
arbitrarily to restrict a citizen's rights. These 
were the regulations which in 1958 the Su- 
preme Court struck down by finding that 
they had not been specifically authorized 
by Congress. 

I think it might be well to put into per- 
spective exactly how these regulations op- 
erated and what their practical effects were. 
To do so, I should like to present some sta- 
tistics on the numbers of Communist sup- 
porters who were refused passports under 
them and the number of Americans who re- 
ceived passports. For the 2 calendar years 
preceding the Supreme Court’s decision (1956 
and 1957) 1,145,000 passports were issued or 
renewed. During that same period the Pass“ 
port Office limited the passport privilege of 
51 persons because of Communist grounds. 
Every one of those persons had access to an 
elaborate and impartial appeal mechanism, 
and many of them utilized it. From the time 
this mechanism was set up in 1952 until the 
Supreme Court's decision in June 1958, the 
Secretary of State—and it must be the Sec- 
retary personally—refused passports to only 
15 persons on Communist grounds after full 
hearings. A number were granted passports 
after hearings; some others, of course, did 
not contest the Passport Office’s denial, and 
undoubtedly many active Communists never 
bothered to apply at all, knowing they would 
be scrutinized and required to make a sworn 
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statement about Communist Party member- 
ship. 

I believe it is important to remember these 
figures when statements are made about the 
“arbitrary” action of the Department in pass- 
port matters. 

Much of the meaning of even the very 
few but very important refusals became 
academic, of course, in June 1958, when the 
Supreme Court's ruling was handed down. 
Since then, as we anticipated, there has been 
a flood of applications from persons with 
records of Communist affiliations or activi- 
ties. Some of them had previously been de- 
nied passports, but many had never previ- 
ously applied. Many we know a great deal 
about, but the Department of State Is no 
longer in a position even to inquire, much 
less investigate, whether any such applicant 
is a Communist Party member or how dan- 
gerous he may be. There is quite a differ- 
ence, for example, between a known courier 
and a relatively harmless fellow traveler. 

This flood of applications continues today. 
The Communists are getting passports while 
they can. Naturally, in all these cases the 
Department's previous policy has had to give 
way and passports have been issued to all 
these people. 

Immediately following the Supreme Court 
decision, Secretary Dulles sent Congress a 
draft bill to provide the specific legislative 
authority which the Court held was lacking. 
He wrote to the Congress: 

“I think there can be no doubt in any- 
one's mind that we are today engaged for 
survival in a bitter struggle against the in- 
ternational Communist movement. 
This movement seeks everywhere to thwart 
U.S. foreign policy. It seeks on every 
front to influence foreign governments 
and peoples against the United States and 
eventually by every means, including vio- 
lence, to encircle the United States and sub- 
ordinate us to its will. The issuance of U.S. 
passports to supporters of that movement 
facilitates their travel to and in foreign 
countries. It clothes them when abroad 
with all the dignity and protection that our 
Government affords. Surely, our Govern- 
ment should be in a position to deny pass- 
ports to such persons.” 

President Eisenhower urgently endorsed 
the legislation, saying, “Each day and week 
that passes without it exposes us to great 
danger.” 

What must such legislation do? 

Again, the President has expressed it well. 
He said: 

“In exercising these necessary limitations 
on the issuance of passports, the executive 
branch is greatly concerned with seeing to 
it that the inherent rights of American citi- 
zens are preserved, Any limitations on the 
right to travel can only be tolerated in terms 
of overriding requirements of our national 
security, and must be subject to substantive 
and procedural guarantees,” 

Simply stated, what we need 1s legislative 
authority which will allow the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to hardcore support- 
ers of the international Communist move- 
ment. We believe such denial should occur 
under due process of law, including judicial 
review. 

We do not seek statutory passport au- 
thority to stifle criticism of this Govern- 
ment or its policies. We do not believe that 
the passport should or can be used to re- 
strict the movement of people who hold 
political, social, er economic opinions which 
are not to the orthodox American variety. 

We do not seek or want authority to deny 
passports to any whose travel or activity 
abroad is merely an embarrassment to our 
country. I believe that the United States is 
strong enough to survive embarrassment if 
we must. i 

Neither do we wish to penalize loyal 
Americans who at one time, before the 
nature of the Communist conspiracy became 
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us crystal clear as it is today, may have 
sympathized with Communist theories or 
even belonged to Communist organizations 
in this country. 

All we seek, and what I feel we must have, 
is the capacity to protect ourselves by deny- 
ing passports to those relatively few hard- 
core, active Communist supporters who are 
not ordinary American citizens and whose 
travel abroad constitutes a danger to the 
United States. 

In the case of passports “due process” 
means that the Secretary of State cannot 
be arbitrary or capricious but must have 
sound reasons for restricting an individual's 
right to exit. It means that he must tell 
the individual the reasons for his action in 
sufficient detail and under such circum- 
stances that the individual may have an 
Opportunity to show the reasons untrue. 
Such circumstances should include a full 
hearing and review within the Department 
of State and ultimately, of course, the right 
Which now exists to appeal to the courts. 

There is one other essential of passport 
legislation which is much misunderstood; 
and that is the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to be able to utilize confidential in- 
formation as part of the basis of its de- 
Cision. 

Ican say bluntly that any legislation con- 
cerning denial of passports to Communist 
supporters would be meaningless and would 
not achieve any purpose if it prohibited the 
Government from utilizing confidential in- 
formation. Almost without exception, dan- 
Rerous cases involying communism also in- 
volve confidential information and investi- 
Bative sources. Indeed, the more recent and 
meaningful our information is, the more 
likely it is that it has come from current 
confidential investigative sources within the 
Communist movement, 

The Government has a legitimate and 
Overriding interest in maintaining the secu- 
rity of these investigative sources and 
methods. If faced with the unpalatable 
choice of exposing and thereby destroying a 
valuable and continuing source of Informa- 
tion about the activities of the Communist 
Conspiracy or issuing a passport to an in- 
dividual member of that conspiracy, the 
Government has no alternative but reluc- 
tantly to issue the passport as the lesser 
evil. 

Some people feel that the use of confiden- 
tial information in such cases means using 
Vague and unsubstantial gossip or allegation 
that will not stand the light of day. This ts 
nonsense, In the first place, if one is pre- 
pared to believe that the Secretary of State, 
who must personally decide passport appeals 
Cases, would actually base a considered deci- 
Sion upon anything less than substantial 
and corroborated evidence, then one must 
believe that our country's security is in far 
Breater danger than from the capricious de- 
nial of passports. In the second place, con- 
dential information is almost always a 
Small part of any total case, although usually 
essential because of the clear proof it pro- 
Vides. Most of every case can be fully and 
Publicly disclosed. 

Beyond this, however, we believe, based 
On a careful review of the Communist cases 
we have had in the past, that in every case 
the Government can provide a fair summary 
Of even the confidential information, both to 
the applicant and to the courts. Such a fair 
summary would include au the pertinent rea- 
Sons for which the passport is denied and 
Would exclude only those details required to 
Protect confidential sources of information, 

I would have no objection to any legis- 
lation requiring the Government in all cases 
to provide such a fair s of the con- 
vent of any confidential information relied 
upon. 

One other thing should be clear, What 
We are talking about is not a criminal pro- 
ceeding in which someone ts being tried or 
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punished for past actions. Instead, It ls an 
administrative process which attempts to 
predict someone's future course of action, if 
he travels abroad, and to balance its potential 
danger to the United States against the de- 
sirability of facilitating the travel and giving 
him protection while he is. performing it. 
These are services which the Government 
should extend to its citizens, but they are 
not inviolable rights which the individual 
can demand no matter what the menace to 
society may be. 

Even having said this, however, much 
about this subject remains repugnant to 
Americans. The use of “confidential infor- 
mation“ in any kind of proceeding, judicial 
or not, and indeed any sort of governmental 
restriction, whether on travel or passports or 
any other activity of the individual—these 
ere things which we will never like and which, 
I hope, we never accept apathetically. 

Here, however, I believe we must face 
equarely one fact which is inherent in every 
aspect of the subject of passports and travel 
restrictions: That is, that our Nation, al- 
though not technically at war, assuredly is 
not at peace, We face, almost on a daily 
basis, actual threats to our national security 
and to our very existence which very clearly 
are the equal of any threats we have ever 
faced in peace or war. One need only think 
of the implications of Berlin today or the 
countless crises of the past decade to realize 
how perilous our situation is. 

This uneasy condition of “not peace, not 
war” is something entirely new to our ex- 
perience. It places a tremendous strain 
upon our governmental and constitutional 
institutions, for it blurs lines which had 
previously been considered sharp and clear. 

It used to be that when our Nation was not 
at war it was truly at peace. Certain rules 
obtained and governed our lives in peace- 
time. These rules were evolved over a cen- 
tury and a half by and for a free people who 
since the earliest days‘of their history had 
been faced by no serious external threat to 
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Occasionally war came, and there was a 
clear line of demarcation. War was declared 
and waged with certain formalities. During 
wartime certain special rules obtained be- 
cause the Nation temporarily required the 
subordination of individual desires to the 
overall national effort. These special rules, 
while repugnant, were considered tolerable 
for the limited duration of the war. When 
the war was over, other prescribed formalities 
occurred; the Nation was at peace again, and 
the special wartime rules, which were usually 
incompatible with complete constitutional 
freedom, were dropped. 

This sharp demarcation between peace and 

war does not exist today. International 
communism has thrown away the rule book. 
It does not consider itself ever at peace. It 
is always totally mobilized to advance its aim 
of world domination. It does not recognize 
any of the accepted rules of international or 
legal or human conduct except when, and 
only for as long as, those rules may suit its 
purpose, 
This situation creates an unprecedented 
threat both to our liberty and to our very 
existence, Our response must include a 
recognition of these changed circumstances, 
or we risk the loss of existence and Liberty 
together. 

The threat, moreover, will continue to 
exist, perhaps for many years in the future. 
This makes it imperative that whatever re- 
sponse we do adopt must be one that we can 
indefinitely sustain and without endang: 
the strength or the integrity of our basic 
and cherished institutions which we are 
seeking to protect. 

I believe that such a response is possible 
to a free people. I believe that our institu- 
tions—our Constitution, our laws, and our 
form of government—are strong enough and 
flexible enough to adjust to these changed 
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circumstances, just as they ha usted 
8 in the past. 3 a 
ve tried to illustrate what I mean b 

suggesting, in the lumted but important feta 
of passport policy, a Procedure which meets 
these criterla. It meets, I believe, the most 
pressing requirements of national security, 
It does so by law and under the Constitution, 
I think, for the reasons I have given, that 
adequate passport legislation is essential to 
our security, But let me be very clear. I 
do not believe that such legislation will 
eliminate all the dangers which we face from 
the Communist conspiracy or even all those 
re ih is intended to counter. 

o believe that adequate - 
lation is a necessary oe . J dy 
screen of weapons we have raised against the 
conspiracy and that it will seriously cripple 
the effectiveness of that conspiracy. 

I do believe, finally, that all our weapons 
together, wisely and effectively used, will con- 
tain the internal menace of the Communist 
conspiracy within tolerable limits while our 
military strength deters its worldwide men- 
ace and our foreign policy seeks to replace 
its threat with a just and durable peace, 


Significant Comments by Lawrence, Tru- 


man, McCormack, and Walter on Khru- 
shchev Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable comment about the 
exchange of visits by Premier Khru- 
shchev to this country and President 
Eisenhower to Soviet Russia. Among 
noa the following by David Lawrence, 

ormer President. Harry Truman, and 
our distinguished colleages, the majority 
leader, Hon. JouN McCormack, and the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, as re- 
ported in U.S, News & World Report, are 
especially significant; and under unani- 
mous consent I include them in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: $ 

THE ONE Bra DANGER 

(By David Lawrence) 

Missiles and nuclear bombs are in them- 
selves no menace to mankind—nor are the 
conventional weapons which can inflict 
widespread destruction. The menace is the 
man who, in disregard of the wishes of his 
people, can order the trigger pulled. 

The one big danger in the world, there- 
fore, is one-man rule—autocratic govern- 
ment. 

The basic cause of World War I and World 
War II was the power of an autocratic one- 
man government to make war on other 
nations. 

Despite public appeals in 1912 for a naval 
holiday, one man—the tarted the 
war in 1914. 

Despite the peace talk and appeasement 
at Munich in 1938, one man—Hitler—started 
the war in 1939. 

What, then, are we doing to remove the 
menace of one-man government? Will we 
remove it merely by showing Khrushchey our 
might—a sort of veiled threat—or even by 
President Eisenhower's politeness in making 
a return visit to the Soviet Union? 

We shall not make progress by enhancing 
the prestige of the dictatorship government 
in Moscow. 
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We shall not make progress by abandoning 
our position in West Berlin in favor of a 
“deal” that satifies the material carvings of 
some of our allies for more trade with the 
Soviets but robs us of our self-respect and, 
indeed, reveals us as irresolute and faltering. 

We shall not make progress by oversimpli- 
fying our dilemma with the Soviet Union as 
we give an impression that, by temporarily 
restraining the hand of the mad man, we 
have accomplished peace for the world. 

There has been too much emphasis on the 
“one man“ idea as the answer to the current 
crisis. Personal diplomacy cannot be of 
avail against an autocratic system that rules 
only through intimidation and terror. 

Nikita Khrushchev is accustomed to 
brutishness, to murder—‘“purges”"—and to 
the exercise of whatever force seems neces- 
sary to him to gain his ends. 

We must use the occasion of the Khru- 
shehev visit to talk over his head to the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain. The protests 
from groups of citizens in our midst will be 
made, but there must be forthcoming also 

.from the Government of the United States a 
restatement of the case for democracy. 

Warning must be given that democratic 
governments cannot “peacefully coexist” 
alongside an autocratic government that 
keeps on threatening to destroy us. 

This is not just an internal question—it is 
external in its global effects. The lives of 
free men evrywhere are at stake. As long as 
an autocratic government is in power in 
Moscow, there can be no disarmament agree- 
ment, no treaty to bar aggression, no written 
pledge that will be worth the paper on which 
it is written. 

Only when peoples are able, in free elec- 
tions, to choose their leaders and to remove 
them at will can there be an assurance of 
peace in the world. Peoples don't make 
war —only dictators do. 

Until the people of the Soviet Union and 
the peoples of the neighboring countries of 
Eastern Europe are free, there can be no re- 
llet from the burdens of armament. Tension 
cannot be relaxed anywhere while the mur- 
derous regime in Moscow keeps its conspira- 
torial agents in every part of the world and 
its troops quartered in supposedly independ- 
ent countries. 

The menace is one man rule. We should be 
courageous enough to tell Nikita Khrushchev 
that we cannot feel safe as long as his people 

‘are enslaved and that we will feel secure only 
when the peoples of the many nationalities 
that make up the Soviet Union have success- 
fully asserted their right to individual free- 
dom. This may not happen soon, but we 
must not lose sight of the longrange goal— 
the removal of autocratic governments from 
a position that enables them to endanger the 
peace of the world. 


TRUMAN: “I QUESTION WISDOM or Ike's Vistr” 

(One of the criticisms of the Elsenhower- 
Khrushchev was written by ex- 
President Harry S. Truman, and appeared in 
newspapers a few hours before the President's 
news conference. Full text of Mr. Truman's 
article is given here:) 

(By Harry S. Truman) 

I serlously question the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's going to Moscow. If this 
journey leads the world to expect that peace 
can be advanced by the mere exchange of vis- 
its between heads of government, then we 
all face certain disappointment, 

The President already has declared that he 
has no intention of conducting separate ne- 
gotiations with Ehrushchey. If that is the 
case. why could not the amenities be confined 
to Khrushehev's visit to the United States, 
where he will be received with the considera- 
tion due him? 

When a President of the United States 
leaves the country it should be a momentous 
Occasion in the exercise of the unique au- 
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thority of his office. The power and leader- 
ship of the Presidency should not be dissi- 
pated in ceremonial visits so reminiscent of 
those days when diplomats and rulers trav- 
eled back and forth on their balance of pow- 
er visits, which marked this, the bloodiest 
century of history. 

President Eisenhower is leaving shortly for 
Europe to dispel from the minds of our al- 
lies any anxiety they may have that the 
United States and the Soviet Union would 
engage in separate negotiations. I am sure 
that President Eisenhower would be quick 
to resent, and rightly so, any suggestion that 
he is embarking on a course of the United 
States going it alone with Russia. 

The critical problems we continue to have 
with the Kremlin are how to get it to keep 
the commitments and to stop it from inter- 
fering and plotting in the internal affairs of 
other nations, 

There can be no durable peace until we 


make some progress in those two areas. 


From Yalta to Potsdam to Geneva we have 
had many meetings, all of which have re- 
sulted in failure—not because of any acts of 
ours—but solely because the Communists 
have not lived up to their promises. 

An exchange of visitors holds no more 
promise of success than we have had in con- 
ferences and diplomatic negotiations. The 
President probably will meet the same Khru- 
shchev in Moscow that he met in Geneva and 
will meet again in Washington—a man with 
an unyielding ambition and fixed purpose. 

Khrushchey is not coming to Washing- 
ton to learn anything about us or our 
strength that he does not know already. The 
real purpose of his visit is to appraise our 
determination and will to stand up and 
resist Communist aggression and mischie- 
yous probings around the world. 

Khrushchev's main objective, I believe, is 
to see whether he can divide us as a people 
and lure us into compromising our rights. 
He would also seek by every means to divide 
us from our allies and then go about picking 
them off one by one. Since Khrushchey has 
the initiative to make war, he also has the 
advantage of beguiling us with offers of 
peace. This is where Khrushchey is most 
dangerous and why we have to be exceed- 
ingly careful about maintaining our 
strength and never letting down our guard. 

It would be most unfortunate if, by the 
exchange of visits, we allow the Russians or 
the world to gain the impression that we 
are being lulled into complacency. 

I hope that Khrushchev, when he leaves 
here, will have a clearer understanding of 
what he and the Kremlin are up against in 
American determination to stand with our 
allies, Let us be sure that it is a more accu- 
rate and realistic evaluation than either 
Mikoyan or Kozlov (Anastas I. Mikoyan and 
Frol Kozlov, Soviet Deputy Premiers) 
seemed to have got out of their visits. 

Disregarding all the ceremonies that will 
be connected with Khrushehev's visit—a 
visit that I have favored—it is in Washing- 
ton that Khrushchey must learn conclu- 
sively where and how we stand. 

The reception accorded the President in 
Moscow will have little bearing on Khrush- 
chev's decisions and acts, and that is why 
I feel that little purpose will be served and 
a great deal of misunderstanding might 
arise from the President’s return of Khru- 
shchev’s visit. 

There are all sorts of interpretations that 
can be given to a visit by a President of the 
United States, and such a journey to Russia 
could be distorted for propaganda purposes 
beyond the announced intent. The claim 
that the tensions of the “cold war” between 
the East and the West could be lessened 
by such visits is to ignore the basic reasons 
for the cold war. 

I do not think the Communists are im- 
pressed by anything except force. They do 
not respond to tough talk unless that talk 
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is backed by force. The only way to insure 
peace is to make certain that they who 
threaten understand that we will fight if 
given no other choice. 

Up to now I see no evidence that the 
Communists have changed their goal, which 
is to impose their rule on the world. This 
we have to prevent. 

One place where we must make that clear 

Khrushchey is at the White House. 
Equally important is that our Allies and 
friends should never have reason to entertain 
any misgivings as to the firmness of this re- 
solve, I think it would have been more in 
keeping with our responsibilities and our 
leadership to have invited the heads of allied 
governments and the Secretary General of 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] 
to come to Washington before Khrushchev's 
visit to this country. This would have been 
an opportunity to remind the world, and 
ourselves as well, that our security and peace 
are mutually interdependent. 

But; in his decision to visit Bonn, Paris, 
and London in preparation for his meeting 
with Khrushchev in Washington, the Presi- 
dent has the complete support of a nation 
united. 

I cannot say it too often that the proper 
place to conduct any negotiations affecting 
the peace of the world is in the United Na- 
tions. The world has had all it ought to 
stand from the maneuvering and bickerings 
of nations seeking to exploit others. The 
United Nations has played an increasingly 
important role in focusing the light of world 
opinion on transgreseors. 

In this period of transition from old, ex- 
ploitive colonialism to independence and na- 
tionalism, let us not overlook the growing 
menace of a new brand of colonialism—the 
Red exploitive colonialism. 

If Russia is sincere in her professed desire 
for peace, Khrushchev ought to come before 
the United Nations to try to work out a con- 
structive plan for disarmament and control 
of nuclear weapons and to cease interfering 
in the internal affairs of other nations. But 
from experience we ought to know that plans, 
resolutions, and agreements made by the 
Communists up to now are meaningless. 

What the world needs is a show of g 
faith by ‘peaceful acts and deeds by Khru- 
shchev and not through visits, fanfare and 
gala performances, 

While we are striving to achieve some com- 
mon working ground for peace with the 
Communists, we are compelled to maintain 
and build our military might, no matter 
what the cost. 

Remarks ur House Masonrry Leaper JOHN 

W. McCormack, DEMOCRAT, or MassacHU- 

SETTS 


The invitation by President Eisenhower of 
the Soviet dictator, the head of the world- 
wide Communist conspiracy and also Prim® 
Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr, Khru- 
shehev, to visit the United States, has been 
received with sharp discussion and much 
concern by our people, and properly 80. 
is my opinion that time will show that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made a serious mistake. It 
win be interesting to note “the law of nat - 
ural and probable consequences” opera 
as a result of the President's invitation and 
the coming visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE Francis E. 
WALTER, DEMOCRAT, or PENNSYLVANIA, 
CHAMMAN oF HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES COMMITTEE 


(In a Letter to President Eisenhower) 


Your attention is respectfully directed to 
two phases of the total war which the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy is waging 
against the free world with the United 
States the principal target. 

The first phase is the extensive current 
Communist espionage operations in this 
country. - 
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The second phase is the flood of Commu- 
nist propaganda which is being sent into the 
United States at an ever-increasing rate. 

May I conclude, Mr. President, by quoting 
the words of Dimitry Z. Manullaky given in 
the Lenin School of Political Warfare in 
Moscow in 1931: “So we shall begin by 
launching the most spectacular peace move- 
ment on record. There will be electrifying 
Overtures and unheard-of concessions. The 
Capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
Will rejoice and cooperate in their own de- 
Struction, They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is 
down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 


Political Football 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
n Star says the issue of interest 
Tates has been made a political football. 
In that regard, I will refrain from ex- 
Pressing an opinion, but I will say I 
agree with the Star in that it is time for 
con responsible leadership of Congress to 
€monstrate its understanding as a mat- 
of major importance to the national 
Welfare, 
A The editorial in question from the 
D 28. 1959, issue of the Star fol- 


Concarss Sumxs Irs Dury 
The 


take action on President Eisenhower's rec- 
this ation, repeated in a special message 

Week, that authority be given for re- 
moving the statutory ceiling on Treasury 
bond interest rates and for raising the rate 
aug die on savings bonds. The House Ways 
— Means Committee, after an earlier de- 
te ion to approve the necessary legislation, 
ip aire itself last week and voted to table 

Or this year. 

Although U.S, Government securities gen- 
the y are considered the safest in the world, 
De current situation is this: The Treasury 
gati t is unable to sell its bonds—obli- 
the n maturing in more than 5 years—at 
wi maximum 4.25 percent rate of return 
hiana was fixed by law many years ngo. As 
ite ren deo it has been forced to meet 

ous financing needs through the 

marketing of short-term securities—bills and 
ce tes—on which there is no interest 
— Only recently a 1-year issue of bills 
Marketed at a near-record rate of 4.728 
And eht—the lowest the Government could 
Shore’, competitive bidding in a free market. 
term securities are held mostly by 

5 ercial banks and are employed in the 


which = system for an expansion of credit 
Money 
Bult. 


in effect, increases the supply of 
and is directly inflationary as a re- 


grave 
abr questions both at home and 
are “our sense of responsibility in 
from th management.” It is quite possible, 
money -° Point, te question whether our 
be cee U.S. dollar—should continue to 
Worl ctically the standard for the whole 
As it has been for so long. If and 
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when it ceases to be, our entire economy is 
in jeopardy. 

As for the savings bonds, even the most 
politically motivated individual should be 
responsive to the implications of the present 
problem. Approximately 40 million persons 
hold these small-denomination securities to 
a total value of $42 billion. They have been 
urged by their Government to buy them, 
but the current maximum rate of interest 
of 3.26 percent neither gives a fair return 
on today's savings nor offers a cash-in value 
that is commensurate in purchasing power 
with their original price. For this reason, 
cash-ins have exceeded new purchases for 
months past. 

This issue of interest rates has been made 
a political football on Capitol Hill. It is 
time for the responsible leadership of Con- 
gress to demonstrate its understanding and 
its interest in a matter of major importance 
to the national welfare. 


Congress: Please Do Not Increase Federal 
Gas Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the country, there is widespread op- 
position to the idea of increasing the 
Federal tax on gasoline as a means of 
helping to finance the highway program. 

Among the many newspapers which 
have taken a stand on this matter is 
the Hopewell News, of Hopewell, Va., 
which is in my congressional district. 
The editor of this newspaper, Mr. A. 
Robbins, Jr., has engaged in consider- 
able research on the subject and is con- 


tributing a great deal to the proper un-. 


derstanding of the issue involved. 

On August 26, he wrote a fine editorial 
entitled Congress: Please Do Not In- 
crease Federal Gas Tax,” which con- 
tains some enlightening facts and posi- 
tive thinking on the subject. I would 
like to commend Mr, Robbins for his 
editorial and to commend it to the read- 
ing of the Members of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS: PLEASE Do Not INCREASE FEDERAL 
Gas Tax 

This newspaper has been opposed to any 
increase in the Federal tax to keep 
the interstate highway program going at the 
present rate. 

The Federal gasoline tax is already 3 cents 

ʻa gallon and here in Virginia the State tax 
is 6 cents a galion, making a total of 9 cents 
on every gallon of gas we use. 

We have said repeatedly that if there had 
to be any increase in the gasoline tax we 
would much rather see an increase in the 
State tax than in the Federal tax. These 
Federal interstate highways are fine, but 
they do not benefit us very much. We 
would rather see more money spent on the 
primary-and secondary roads in Virginia, 

When the Federal interstate highway pro- 
gram was set up by the Congress we com- 
mended the efforts of Senator BYRD, who led 
the fight to set up a separate highway fund 
for it, The Congress upped various taxes 
on motorists and directed that this money go 
into the highway fund. 
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RUNNING SHORT 


Now it seems that this 
fund is 


fund got extra money from the ieee — 


helped to pile u oe 
the past p 5 as hep: $13 Dillion deficit for 
en when the Congress set 
highway fund it did not set 3 re 
Federal taxes on automobiles, trucks, tires 
gasoline, and accessories for that fund, Far 
from it. Billions of dollars of Federal taxes 
Paid by motor vehicles still go into the Treas- 


ury general fund. 
3 article on 
8 er, UPI 
Washington correspondent. This explains 
the compromise that is being hammered out. 
However, Mr. Marder said that about 90 per- 
cent of the program is paid by the Federal 
Government. Actually only 85 percent is 
paid by the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
The Congress said that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay 90 percent, but there are 
certain expenses that the Bureau of Public 
Roads refuses to pay, so the State share is 
about 15 percent instead of 10 percent. This 
nas been a serious burden on the Virginia 
Highway Department. — 


A 


automobiles, parts and accessories 
special highway fund at the 
Why not go ahead and do that righ 
As far as we can see, it would not run 
budget into the red, and if it would, 
thing for Congress to do is trim some 
unnecessary spending from the budget. 
One of the most interesting proposals 
made by Senator Gonk, of Tennessee. He 
said to return all the motor vehicle taxes to 
the special highway fund, then to balance 


: 
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But, please Congress, whatever you do, 
don't increase the Federal gas tax. 


International Association of Personnel 
Women To Celebrate 10th Anniversary 


Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27, 1959 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in 1951, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, a group of personnel 
executives met and founded the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel 
Women, During these past years, this 
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organization has grown and it now has 
local affiliates in most major cities in this 
country as well as members throughout 
the free world. These women have 
dedicated themselves to furthering better 
labor-management principles and to the 
advancement of modern personnel prac- 
tices, 

Next year, the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel Women will hold its 
10th annual conference in New York 
City at the Statler-Hilton Hotel com- 
mencing on April 27 and continuing 
through April 30. I am very pleased 
that this event will be held at a site in 
my district and take this opportunity to 
welcome the officers and members of the 
International Association of Personnel 
Women and wish them success on the 
occasion of their 10th anniversary year. 


One World: A Step Closer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
7th of August, this year, the city of Rose- 
burg suffered tremendous damages when 
an explosion in the downtown business 
district gutted several blocks. The toll 
of lives may never be known exactly. 
The city manager of Roseburg, Mr. John 
Warburton, tells me that some 20 percent 
of the city’s assessed valuation was 
destroyed 


I am glad to report that the citizens 
of Roseburg are making valiant efforts 
to overcome this terrible disaster. They 
are being helped by many people and 
groups. Today, I want to call to the 
attention of the House and others who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a letter 
sent to the city fathers of Roseburg. 

This letter came from Horst Mahncke, 
of Hamburg, Germany. Horst describes 
his reactions when he read of the disaster 
at Roseburg. He says, in part: 

Dinner didn’t tast[e] so good any more 
after we heard this news. 


His next step was to send some money 
to the city to help. He writes: 

I have opened by piggybank. Although not 
much was in it, Iam sending it to the city of 
Roseburg and hope that many other people 
wil do likewise. Many, many small coins 
add up to a lot. 


I will insert the full text of his letter 
a bit later. Right now I want to say 
“thank you” to Horst Mahncke for ex- 
tending this helping hand across the 
Atlantic Ocean and nearly across the 
North American Continent. 


Radio station KRNR out in Roseburg 
has come up with a good idea. One coin 
sent by Horst is being auctioned to help 
boost the Roseburg Disaster Fund. I 
know bids would be welcomed. 

The letter follows: 

HAMBURG, August 8, 1959. 
To the City Fathers of Roseburg. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just returned from the 

beach where my friends and I have been 
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swimming. While eating dinner, father and 
mother read from the paper the report of the 
disaster at Roseburg where the dynamite- 
loaded truck exploded. Dinner didn’t taste so 
good any more after we heard this news, 
We had to think about those poor people 
who suffered so much, It seems so terrible 
when something so unforeseen and unpre- 
dictable happens in people's lives. Have chil- 
dren been involved? Have children lost their 
parents? How sad it all 18. America has 
always been the land of my dreams, espe- 
clally the beautiful State of California with 
the good and beautiful fruit. I sure hope to 
see it sometime during my life. I sure hope 
the city will help those poor people who suf- 
fered in the disaster. 

I have opened my piggy bank. Although 
not much was in it, I am sending it to the 
city of Roseburg and hope that many other 
people will do likewise. Many, many small 
coins add up to a lot. 

Hoping that you will realize that this small 
amount has been given from my heart, I 
remain with best greetings from Hamburg, 
the city of the Old World at the other side 
of the ocean. 

Horst Manxckx. 

The picture is showing my mother, my sis- 
ter Silvia, and myself. Please return the 
picture. 

Enclosed: 2 deutsche marks (2 German 
marks—equal to about 50 cents). 


A Time for Anger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address by Mr. Al- 
bert Whitehouse, director, industrial re- 
lations department, AFL-CIO. It was 
delivered on April 16, 1959, at the public 
relations seminar, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The 


text follows: 
A TIME For ANGER 
(By Albert Whitehouse) 


Not long ago, à prominent New Jersey 
racketeer committed suicide. He was blessed 
with a society wife and was known as the 
No. 1 man in lucrative rackets. Why 
he chose to hang himself may someday make 
an interesting research paper for some as- 
piring Ph. D. 

Although he was a known racketecr, this 
man was reported to have connections with 
the high and the mighty of our world and to 
command their respect. 

Among other things, the Jersey racketeer 
was reported to be the head of a $100 million 
steel company. He still retained his con- 
trol in the underworld but had graduated to 
the heights of American enterprise. 

In years to come, some novelist intent on 
movie and TV rights will probably romanti- 
cize this man as “Scarface” has already been 
romaticized. In the national scheme of 
things, it appears to be success alone that 
counts, no matter how attained. 

While the business community wasn’t 
much putout about the suicide of our New 
Jersey racketeer neither was it at all 
squcamish about dealing with him while he 
was alive. After all, business is business 
and the so-called neutral market is said to 
have no ethical values. 

The Wall Street Journal reported some 
time ago that the Justice Department is 
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planning a drive against the blue-chip 
bosses of the underworld. These are big fi- 
nanclers who operate out of fancy New York 
office suites and who, among other things, 
are middiemen bringing together the nether 
world and respected enterprise, 

These are well-known facts in American 
life, but they hardly appear to get anybody 
excited, least of all the NAM, the chamber 
of commerce, or the heads of our big cor- 
porations. 

In truth, respectable America seems to be 
unable to get mad at anything, even the 
Soviet leadership. There is, of course, one 
exception, Big business, the press, and our 
more reactionary Congressmen have whipped 
up a storm over organized labor. Our 
unions—clean or corrupt—have become the 
very convenient target for the ire of middle- 
brow and middle-class America, 

When a racketeer operates within the 
framework of a business, he is simply & 
crook—not a business racketeer. Let the 
same man change his operations to a union 
and he becomes a labor racketeer while 
his activities are used to smear even the 
average unlon member. 

Nobody has proposed to close up the banks 
because some midwestern banker recently 
swindled the depositors out of $450,000 
through an embezzlement scheme. Nor has 
anybody proposed to shut down industry be- 
cause the New Jersey racketeer was aleo 
chairman of a big company. 

The underworld’s connections to legitimate 
enterprise are well known. Nobody has pro- 
posed to do anything about it and few seem 
even disturbed at the extent of organized 
crime in America, Revelations of organized 
crime seem to lead only to feeble efforts at 
law enforcement. 

Crime in America is a cancer eating at 
the vitals of our society. Attorney General 
William Rogers has placed the cost of crime 
in 1958 at a staggering $20 billion—more 
than we spend on schools, roads, or wage 
increases. 

Bank president and bank clerks are equal- 
ly involved in crime. Embezzlers in the high 
places are proportionately as common 48 
petty thieves in the low. The excuses of 
the petty crook and the big time operator 
are about the same, 

MADE IN THE MARKETPLACE 

The social yalues of today's world are made 
in the marketplace. When the State 
New York last year established a division 
of consumer frauds and protection, it was 
swamped with complaints. 

Sales Management, a trade magazine, re- 
ported last year that the payoff is customary 
in Americn business and that, in one form 
or another, it has become an expected 
of sales practices. 

Last fall the Harvard Business Review Car- 
ried an article by Dr. Theodore Levitt, promi- 
nent marketing and economic consultant 
who, among other things, is adviser to 
Standard Oi! of Indiana, 

Dr. Levitt's article was entitled “The Dan - 
gers of Social Responsibility.” He dec 
that the worst thing that can happen is for 
the businessman to develop a sense of social 
responsibility for his product and his market- 
place conduct, 

The businessman, according to this Indus- 
try spokesman, has no responsibility for bis 
product nor is he answerable for conse- 
quences, Just so long as he remains within 
the letter of the law. If he manufactures 
gimcracks that won't last, it's up to the 
buyer to beware. So far as Mr, Levitt 15 
concerned, the businessman's sole respons!- 
bility is to see that the price la right and that 
the product sells. 

“If what is offered can be sold at a profit 
(not necessarily a longrun profit), then Its 
legitimate. The cultural, spiritual, of 
etc., consequences of his actions are none 
the businessmen's business,” this oracle 
the marketplace proclaimed. 
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Dr. Levitt's views are not the exception 
in American en . They are justified 
by what is described as the “neutral” mar- 
ket—a bazaar with laws of tts own making. 

Far too often, the businessman addresses 
himself to the marketplace as if it were 
Motivated by some force akin to the nether 
Gods of Viking folklore. And like the Vikings 
Of yesteryear, today’s businessman seeks to 
propitiate his marketplace gods with Incan- 
tation and sacrifice. 

The myth of the neutral market is as hol- 
low as the outlook of those who proclaim it. 
The very same persons who proclaim the neu- 
trality of the market are first to seek to 
Corrupt society with hidden persuaders in- 
tended to make fools of all of us. 

The February 1959 issue of Dun’s Review 
Carries another indictment of today’s busi- 
ness morality. Here, business is damned un- 

ly by one of its more ardent wooers, 
Mr. Martin Mayer of Madison Avenue, 
U 8 A” 

Mr. Mayer places a stamp of approval upon 
style obsolescence in durable consumer 
800ds—urging substitution of empty style 
Change for true improvement in the product. 

Mr. Mayer has also declared that planned 
Obsolescence of goods through premeditated 
Materials failure is good business practice. 

Plain language, the market is to be loaded 

with junk if that’s the best way to as- 

eee at prices that industry seeks to 
ct. 

This author asks that subjective Judgments 
be set aside in considering the issue. 

It is clear,” he pontificated, that a pat- 
ot successful style obsolescence must 
eventually be reinforced by a decrease in the 
durability of the product.” 
eee cas resources aren't endless and 
uble lies ahead if they are expended on 
at Swindles as planned obsolescence. 
uite apart from even this consideration, 
amined obsolescence imposes enormous hid- 
Of costs upon the consumer and robs him 
higher living standards. 
have heard charges of featherbedding 
list t organized labor until I'm weary. To 
8 to the righteous fathers of the NAM, 
Workers are loafers and our union mem- 
mans triple pay for standing around. 
. > * . 
5 comparison, industry featherbeading Is 
and coe What's worse, society justifies 
80) Accepts It. The cost of phony style ob- 
he facence and planned materials obsoles- 
Monee adds billions to the bills of our 
Show zung public. Honest investigation will 
Price that this hos more to do with rising 
levels than any wage increases. 
cane accepted the morality and success 
ds of the marketplace and they color 
every action. Recently on TV, Groucho 
Obvio mace Hously asked a young co-ed of 
the good home about the kind of man 
Net to marry: Her choice was a 
Rood pe —good looking, good clothes, and 
enti neome. Integrity and decency appar- 
y had little or nothing to do with the 
Prosper o ta's sole rebellion in these days of 
Juvenile 4 2pbears to be in the direction of 
see e delinquency. In view of our elders’ 

How Who can blame the juveniles? 
bles, d 2 industry expect its employees to 
many Or it, if it treats the public like sa 
w Suckers? The corporation board that 
expe at stock deals, yachts, hunting lodges, 
executi Account living, and highjinks for its 

8 ves shouldn't be horrified at Pllferage 

tid the rank and file, 
gin, Sie twenties, Texas Guinan, the show- 
the Fea & word for it, HI, Sucker.“ Today, 
bed ded A only suckers really work is im- 
age em i our society. Why should the aver- 
he's 5 Oyee overexert himself, after all, 

be considered a square? 


AMERICA’S DOUBLE STANDARD 


n double standard in America— 
the boss and one for the worker; 


There 
one for 
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one for labor and one for everybody else. 
Organized labor has become a whipping boy 
for our every iH, No longer does there seem 
to be hard about ourselves or our 
institutions—even within our universities. 

Such is the state of affairs that when or- 

labor erects a modern structure to 
house its staffs, there is a lifting of eyebrows. 
But nobody even blinked when the National 
Geographic Society announced recently that 
it was junking its impressiye marble halls 
in favor of a multimillion dollar structure 
of modern design. 

Some time ago, I was at a gathering of 
polite people in an upper middle income 
suburb. The locale could have been outside 
of any large city in the United States of 
America. The group was all professional, of 
middie age and upward—doctors, lawyers, 
government careerists, and their wives. 

To hear these good people, organized labor 
is to blame for virtually everything from 
the Berlin crisis to nationalist outbursts in 
Nyasaland. What bothered me most was 
that all the disagreement was virtually as 
polite as the agreement. Nobody got angry; 
nobody had a point of view truly worth 
fighting about. 

These professionals seem to have forgotten 
the past, although some suffered in the de- 
pression and others had been caught up in 
yesteryear's war tides. 

A strange myopia affiicted the crowd, or 
so it seemed to me. The doctors were re- 
markably unconcerned over the kind of 
closed shop enforced by the American Medi- 
cal Association, The rising costs of medical 
care, the pushing up by doctors of their fees, 
or other unsavory aspects of organized medi- 
cine. The lawyers were equally unconcerned 
about the activities of the American Bar 
Association, even the recent ABA attack upon 
the Supreme Court because it had upheld 
traditional civil Liberties. 

Organized labor is not holy or beyond re- 
proach. In some cases, unions have been 
entrapped by the same corruptions that have 
afllleted other organizations aud groups, Of 
course, action must be taken to root out this 
corruption. Labor itself recognizes the dan- 
gers better than any other-group within our 
society and it is doing something about it. 

I think T can say in all honesty that labor 
is almost alone in its lack of smugness to- 
ward this and other major problems of our 
day. I don’t mean either that our halo's 
on too tight, Nor: do I mean that some 
among us haven't grown smug and self- 
satisfied. 

But organized labor is one of the last 
places where a nonconformist can still hold 
a job. It is one of the few groups which 
has refused to stand by while freedom is 
traded away in the name of some tinagined 
security. Had it not been for labor's pro- 
tests, the Defense Department's security pro- 
gram might have degenerated into a night- 
mare, especially in the day of McCarthy. 

Where else in America, other than in the 


labor movement, are the ethics of the mar- 


ketplace subjected even to critical appraisal? 

Who, in America, other than labor, now 
speaks up for the underdog? 

Who else in America dares even remind big 
enterprise that the primary purpose of pro- 
duction is a better life, not better profits? 

Like every other organization subjected to 
the erosions of time, organized labor has been 
affected by institutionalism, The fighting 
idealism of yesterday has been lost in some 
cases. But the institutional drives remain 
and these are drives that are good for Amer- 
ica because they compel the union to rep- 
resent the interests of the average man, 
Despite the press, these are not just mouth- 
ings. Our fight for a better minimum wage 
is real, so is our fight for better housing and 
so is our struggle for racial equality. 

Much of organized labor's idealism re- 
mains. If you don't think so, go to a local 
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union meeting where unpaid officers a 
minister the affairs of = 


the cudgels for thetr fell 
OWS as an accep 
part of their unpaid assignments. 895 


beaten up and run out of town as happened 
only recently to a Texile Workers Union or- 
ganizer and one from the Hoslery Workers. 


Despite the odds, men st: back 
Southland with the hc cst ni 


If, by big labor, you mean big unio: then 
there is big labor in neta But saat re- 
member that when a strike takes Place, it is 
individual working people who rally to their 
organizations. The biggest union in the 
world couldn't make its strike instructions 
stick if workers weren't convinced that with- 
out the union they would be nothing. 

Contrary to the popular view, most of our 
unions are anything but big. Many are still 
struggling for bargaining rights in unequal 
battles with employers. And while strikes 
are won, they also are lost. Yet the battle 
goes on, and it will continue as long as 
labor must fight the morality and the values 
of the marketplace, 


SOMETHING Is MISSING 

Something seems to have gone out of 
American life. It's a sense of sympathy for 
one's fellow man, a sense of integrity, an 
understanding of the other fellow’s right to 
human dignity. 

There was a day when the picket line of 
underpaid textile workers commanded sym- 
pathy. There was a time when the plight 
of the farm worker was of national concern. 
There was a day even when the Nation cared 
about its poor, and that wasn't so long ago. 

The latest figures show that millions of 
workers remain unemployed, and the projec- 
tions show that Joblessness will remain high, 
Congress doesn't seem to care, and the Presi- 
dent appears perfectly willing to sacrifice 
the welfare of the jobless to budget balanc- 
ing and economy. 

Like the weather, a measure of unemploy- 
ment now seems to be taken for granted. A 
few years ago the rate was 4 percent. Now 
6 percent of our manpower willing and able 
to work is jobless, and only labor really seems 
to give a tinker’s dam. 

A few years back labor was informed that 
the key to jobs and prosperity is high produc- 
tivity. In the abstract, that's absolutely cor- 
rect. Labor responded with a will and pro- 
duced more than ever. 

When automation came along, we raised 
no objection. Some of us wondered what 
the social consequences might be, but the 
experts pooh-poohed our fears and told us 
that automation would create more jobs than 
it would destroy. What's more, we were 
promised that these would be highly skilled 
jobs that would pay better. 

We are also told that service and white- 
collar employment opportunities would ex- 
pand and that there would be plenty of new 
jobs in these areas. Every man, it seemed, 
would be free of drudgery and, what's more, 
the new technology would automatically 
bring about shorter hours. 

A few who doubted cited the case of the 
farmer who then, as now, was being over- 
Whelmed by his own productivity. We 
agreed that there ought to be more produc- 
tion and higher productivity. All we asked 
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was assurance that this be transformed into 
prosperity for everybody. 

Automation, we were told, would bring 
about a brave new world in which all our 
social and economic problems would be 
solved with the precision of an electronic 
computer. All we had to do, the experts 
said, was leave it to the corporations and to 
nature. 

Nature's way, it appears, hasn't been good 
enough. Today, fewer manufacturing work- 
ers are turning out about 50 percent more 
goods than a decade ago. 

Where are those jobs in the service trades? 
Where are the white collar jobs? And where, 
for that matter, are all those skilled jobs? 

The same process that has cut down jobs 
in manufacturing ls cutting down job op- 
portunity in the service trades and in white 
collar. If this is the age of the atom and of 
automation, it is also the age of the com- 
puter. The same computer that has made 
possible the robot factory is also making pos- 
sible office, warehouse and store automation. 

In the steel industry, some 100,000 Jobs are 
gone forever, In autos, the situation is even 
‘worse. Year after year, more and more 
farmers are tractored off the land. Year by 
year, the workforce grows as the war babies 
of the forties enter the job market. 

By 1965, over 1,250,000 new workers will 
enter the job market annually. At this time, 
the Nation will have a workforce of 78 mil- 
lion. Even if gross output expands at a rate 
higher than today, the mid-sixties will be a 
time of high joblessness. 

THOSE ROSY PROMISES 


What happened to the rosy promises of 
yesterday? 

What kind of future can we offer today’s 
unemployed and tomorrow's enger youth? 

Who cares? Certainly not our corporate 
employers. And, this administration ap- 
pears to care even less, I wish I could say 
that the leadership of the Democratic Party 
truly cares but even they don't seem much 
concerned, Certainly, Congress has yet to 
come forward with a program that will put 
the Nation back to work. 

This is the great immorality of today—an 
immorality worse by far than the hand in 
the till. Nobody seems to care very much 
any more—nobody but organized labor and 
the Jobless. 

Today, in Clearfield County, Pa., in High- 
top, W. Va., in Washington, D.C., and in 
other cities and counties in most of our in- 
dustrial States, children and their elders are 
eating mollygrub. 

“What's moliygrub?“ you may nsk. 

It's a diet of Federal surplus foods: Mil- 
lions in this country are dependent in some 
measure on this diet. 

In Washington, D.C., a familly of one to 
five persons dependent on public assistance 
or living in abject poverty is eligible for one 
unit of moliygrub. That unit consisted, 
some time ago, of a monthly allotment of 
10 pounds of flour, 5 pounds of cornmeal, 5 
pounds of cheddar cheese, 5 pounds of rice; 
and 415 pounds of powdered milk. The 
total value of this package has been esti- 
mated at 80. 

Some 7,000 children in the Washington, 
D.C., public schools are hungry each day and 
so far there has been only talk of feeding 
them, since our National Congress hasn’t 
seen fit to appropriate extra funds for their 
lunches, A Washington, D.C., newspaper 
recently ran a series on poverty in our Na- 
tion's Capital. It found that 31,000 fam- 
Ules—over 100,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren—live in dire want, 

Side by side with hunger at home and 
with even worse hunger abroad are whole 
are whole warehouses full of surplus food, 
Year by year we stockpile this food as a 
monument to the folly of our marketplace 
morality. 

As the idle miners of Hightop. W. Va., ent 
their sparse surplus food diet of dried milk 
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and rice, the Government warehouses are 

with wheat, corn, butter, eggs, dried 
fruits, peanut butter, dried meats, and al- 
most every other variety of food. 

By next July the United States will have 
invested $9 billion in surplus foods. Under 
the flexible farm support program of Ezra 
Taft Benson the surplus grows year by year. 
Flexible supports meant more intensive cul- 
tivation of the land last year and another 
300 million bushels of wheat were surplus. 
This year there will be a bumper corn crop, 
which should mean meat in plenty even for 
the jobless. 

The peoples of the entire world know 
about our farm glut. If they become anti- 
American, this food surplus that they can- 
not touch may have something to do with it. 
The reasons will have much more to do with 
hunger than procommunism, 

* * * > * 

Because we are fools, we have geared our 
food surplus program to the market. To- 
day, the food cannot be passed out to those 
in need even at home unless this will stabi- 
lize prices. The chase for higher farm prices, 
like the chase for the hard dollar, is the ex- 
cuse for denying food to the hungry. 

That's the law, and the law, after all, 
must be respected even though it makes 
jackasses of us, The thought that the law 
might be changed so that the hungry might 
be fed seems to send shivers down the spines 
of respectable businessmen who look upon 
this as the backdoor to socialism. 

This year, 84 billion are being spent for 
price supports to carry out “Uncle” Ezra Ben- 
son's flexible farm price policy. Another bil- 
lon will be required simply to pay storage 
costs for our mountain of surplus foods, 

If just the amount of money now going to 
pay for storage were spent to feed the hungry 
of America, a big dent would be made in 
food surpluses. This would do more to 
stabilize prices than any support program 
since the expenditure would permanently 
remove millions of pounds of food from the 
market. This could be done without enter- 
ing into competition with our usual food 
distribution outlets. 

Senator WAYNE Monse recently charged 
that we do a better Job of feeding our Uye- 
stock” than we do in feeding our hungry 
children. The Oregon lawmaker pointed 
out that “when cattle starve, half the U.S. 
Air Force files hay to them.” 

The surplus food program is financed by 

30 percent of the receipts of all customs re- 
ceiyed by the United States under terms of 
a law enacted In 1935. Last year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture could have spent 
$220 million for this purpose and could alzo 
have dipped Into $300 millon of unobligated 
balances. carried forward from previous 
years. 
. Such was the state of morality In the re- 
cession year of 1958 that Secretary Benson 
turned back unspent to the Federal Treasury 
863.6 million which will be forever lost for 
this purpose. 

This money was deliberately withheld 
from the poorest and weakest of our society. 
When Benson turned it back to the Trens- 
ury, he virtually took food from the mouths 
of hungry babies. 

This is the same man who, in the name of 
economic good sense and marketplace mo- 
rality, ran up the agricultural budget to §7 
biilion, 

The crime of Benson is far more serious 
than that of the New Jersey racketcor I 
mentioned at the start of this talk. Benson, 
however, acted within the framework of law 
and in the name of morality. 

Even as Benson turned back his surplus 
funds, à local union president from the Tex- 
tile Workers Union had this to say in testi- 
mony before the Congress: 

Wo hare read in the papers that the (Ag- 
riculture) Department does have funds to 
buy more surplus commodities, If this is 
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the case, It is a national scandal that hun- 
gry children, to say nothing of their parents 
in communities like ours are not receiving 
sufficient nourishing and palatable foods to 
meet thelr urgent needs.“ 

Here is an indictment that speaks for It- 
self. Ask yourselves who are the guilty in 
our society and answers the question hon- 
estly. The answer is hardly pleasant, 

OUR ADVANCED CIVILIZATION 

Yes, ours is an age of advanced civilization 
and one of advanced technology, We 
in the shadow of the H-bomb and despite 
big talk, we refuse even to meet our re- 
sponstbilities in harnessing the energy of the 
atom for peaceful purposes. 

A major problem for the Industrial work- 
ers of the new age will be protection from 
the kiling effects of radiation. Great new 
problems are appearing in this area—prod- 
lems both of adequate safety and of com- 
pensation to those Injured on the job. 

Recently, industry spokesmen appeared be- 
fore a joint Congress committee to state 
their views. The head of a big insurance 
company urged no Federal action to set 
safety standards until the States prove that 
they will not or cannot do the job. How 
many must dle or suffer the pangs of radis- 
tion sickness before industry 1s convinced of 
the need for uniform safety and compensa” 
tion standards? 

Here, too, the same old arguments of 
statism and cost were ralsed by industry on 
the same old basis as in yesterday's wor! 
So callous were industry spokesmen that 
Representative Curr Hourrmip finally de- 
clared: “You are talking about a ma 
that throws rays through 5 fect of concret® 
and kills people.” 

This is the morality of our day. It is 8 
morality that permits the $150,000-a-yes? 
executive to cut himself into a stock mel 
while condemning a 20-cents-an-hour, un- 
lon-won wage increase as inflationary. A re- 
cent report of the State of New York showed 
that there are now 45 persons in that State 
alone with Incomes of over a million n year. 
The wealthy are very much still with us an 
they probably get a big bang out of see 
labor blamed for so many of today's ills. 

Labor is blamed today for the results of 
the administered prices of big business—tOF 
an inflation that has its roots in a business 
policy geared to maximum unit profits In- 
stead of maximum production. Labor has 
become the whipping boy for the outlan 
profits of our monopolistic corporations. 
blame the factory worker with his average 
wage of $87 weekly for inflation is nonsens® 
This worker is the victim of inflation, not Its 
cause. 

It la strange that we hear little today 
about the mud speculation in Wall Stree 
and its effects upon inflation, but then 
proits made there don't go to working 
ple. Today's land speculation ts fantastic 
but the speculators don't work in auto OF 
stec] plants and they aren't unemployed, 
their profits must be perfectly kosher. 

Nor has anybody even talked about ue 
growth of a technical and middle manage 
ment bureaucracy that fattens on itself 
adds significantly to coats. In these dayi 
of upper-middle-income suburbia, it jus 
wouldn't do to talk about these cracks in 
management's picture window. 

Hundreds of thousands of displaced work- 
ers stand as a monument to today’s produce 
tivity and this productivity unempiormenk 
is the best answer to those who lay fouthers 
bedding. high wages, and inflation at labor 
door. The plain fact ts that unit labor cott. 
In key industry haven't gone up significan 
ly and that management has recouped wage 
increases through the rise of output per 
man-hour. What we need is ever wider mar 
kets for goods, not stagnant wage hese 

It is time for a.stocktaking in Amer! 15 
and for ending senseless stockpiling, It 
time to take up the cudgels against the pP 
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ent dead level of conformity and for plain 
Old-fashined decency. The American people 
need once more to understand that righteous 
Wrath is not only permissible but desirable. 
America needs, above all, fewer pitchmen and 
More angry men. We need, possibly, fewer 
. detergents and more soap- 
es. 


Small Business Investment Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNFSSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of Small Business, published by the 
ational Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, carried an article in which this or- 
tion recommended legislation 
which would, through tax benefits and 
greater flexibility, enhance and speed up 
e organization of small business in- 
vestment companies. 
The suggestions incorporated in this 
article are of interest to those concerned 
th the welfare of small business. Un- 
Unanimous consent to extend my re- 
parks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
dne amit this article for the benefit of 
5 Members of Congress and others: 
SBMA Unces New Tax BENEFITS To SPEED 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
center tax benefits * * * and increased 
Al ficxibility, This wes the gist of NSBMA 
B endations to beef up the Small 
Usiness Investment Act. 
in presenting his testimony to the 
P Select Committee on Small Business, 
that the, Harry E. Brinkman was hopeful 
of pri act might yet provide a needed flow 
and Jute capital for small business starts 
The pension. 
alg Investment Act last year was a key 
lative Ilan as Congress tossed out a legis- 
1 feline to small business. Through 
n nationwide web of private investment 
Were re a was to be established. And they 
debt Provide the sorely needed long-term 
Probi and equity capital which is a major 
em of most small firms: 
panies $2 rush to form investment com- 
time 1 not been forth At press- 
less wen 20 have been licensed. And 
8 eterrent seems to be that of the 
lana, bencfits which some critics have 
leading » confusing" and “downright mis- 


In * 
mmended: mind, NSBMA’s testimony 
to Bas investment companies be allowed 
5 as & reserve for losses of up to 20 
eir b 
So deductible: asscts—and that this be 
com an dividends paid on preferred and 
ductib] stock of such companies be de- 
Puted- € from earnings before taxes are com- 


3. 
comin ne® dividends paid on preferred and 
Pontes ke ak issued by investment com- 
$5,000. tax free to the recipient, up to 

4. 
—— Investment companies be given 
Chase flexibility by allowing them to pur- 
Other Preferred and common stock, or any 
dy the quity interest that may be authorized 
au Small Business Administration which 
Under the Ari licenses companies formed 
the main tax benefits were included in 
Original 1958 law. Through them: 
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1. Dividends an investment company re- 
ceives from the stock of a small business are 
exempt from the corporate income tax; 

2. Investors In the stock of an investment 
company who incur a loss on that stock may 
take an ordinary loss deduction—rather 
than a less advantageous capital loss deduc- 
tion; 

3. Investment companies which have a 
loss on an investment in a small business 
may take an ordinary loss deduction rather 
than a capital loss. 

One other major “gripe” with the act’s 
requirements is that of requiring a small 
business to “share” its ownership with the 
investment company making it a loan. 

Most necessary amendments to the act 
already are incorporated in bills to be con- 
sidered by both Senate and House this year, 

From what we can learn, the consensus on 
Capitol Hill points toward passage of reme- 
dial legislation this session, 


A Solution Needed for Food Surplus 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of the 86th Congress draws to a 
close, there are some tough problems 
that have not been solved. Among the 
unsolved problems is the farm program. 
For many years, Federal legislation has 
only complicated and worsened the situ- 
ation in relating supply with demand in 
the farm program, The extent of this 
imbalance because of Federal tamper- 
ing might well be assayed by checking 
reaction to the following article which 
outlines a discovery of “Way Found To 
Grow Winter Grains in Tropics in Third 
of Normal Time.” How welcome will 
be additional grain production when 
present surpluses bulge our warehouses? 

A solution sooner or later to the farm 
mess must be found. If Congress will 
not provide the leadership, the people 
may well force Congress to take action 
by supporting the administration’s re- 
quest for a new and corrective farm pro- 
gram. After all the people forced a 
labor reform bill through the House. 

The article follows: 

New Source or Foop ror Mituions—WaY 
Founn To Grow WINTER GRAINS IN TROPICS 
IN THIRD OF NORMAL TIME 
PASADENA, CM., August 30.—A way of 

growing winter grains in the winterless 

Tropics—and thus opening a new source of 

food for milllons—was disclosed today by the 

California Institute of Technology. 

For the first time, the institute said, winter 
rye plants have been made to produce grains 
without the benefit of winter and in a third 
of the normal time. 

There is evidence the same thing can be 
done with barley, wheat, and other winter 
grains, the school said. 

“Generally if you find something that 
changes the growth habits of one member of a 
family of plants it will work for the whole 
family,” said Harry R. Highkin, research 
fellow in biology at the institute. 

An announcement by the Institute said 
Highkin and two associates made the rye 
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produce grain in 21% months. The usual 

period is 8 months, including 

spell of 6 to 8 weeks. 5 
The method is simple an com 

mercially,” Highkin — 25 a creas Š 
The scientists 

lin, a hormone that Plants secrete to induce 


- Highkin waited 

eaves and 

8 crore about a month old. Spraying 

rapidly and produce 

month and a half. 
Highkin believes 


formed in the plant's grow! 

of the cold period. Ne thts ee 
tion of additional hormones, called florigens, 
which scientists believe the plan } 
5 Plant secretes to 


Unworkable Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Robert In- 
galls in the Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette 
Times of August 17, 1959, on the farm 
support program: 

UNWORKABLE PRICE SUPPORTS 

Unsound, unworkable Government price 
Supports are threatening to put the Na- 
tion’s farmers in the public opinion “dog- 
house,” says Charlie Shuman, a Sullivan, III., 
grain and livestock farmer. And Shuman is 
also president of the American Parm Bureau 
Federation. 

At a meeting of women's editors in a Chi- 
cage hotel recently, the gentleman farmer 
from downstate Illinois declared that farm- 
ers resent being made the goat of a series 
of unworkable Government farm programs.” 
Then he pointed out that farmers have often 
insisted on these programs being changed 
but the Congress has not as yet taken effec- 
tive action. 

It's difficult to understand the line of 
reasoning of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in this case. If the price-support pro- 
gram is so distasteful to the majority of our 
agriculturists why doesn’t the lawmaker 
choose to go along with his constituents back 
in the hustings? 

Pointing to the unsound, unworkable farm 
programs, Shuman says he does not sub- 
scribe to the idea that it is good public re- 
lations to apply the whitewash, use high- 
pressure propaganda or resort to sweeping 
dirt under the rug. “These programs have 
been bad and we know it," he exclaimed. 

Farm Bureau's objective, as we know it, is 
to create conditions under which farmers 
can earn and get s high per family real in- 
come in a manner which will preserve free- 
dom and eliminate Government regulation 
of individual farming operations. The cur- 
rent farm program doesn't further that ob- 
jective. 

We've often wondered whether the indi- 
vidual farmer is sick of the setup that Ezra 
Taft Benson himself lambasts as occasion 
presents itself, 
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Shuman says that today's burdensome 
farm surpluses are symptoms of a sick farm 
program which has infected agriculture with 
the disease of Federal aid and control that is 
spreading to other American walks of life. 

We marvel that the taxpayers, ever on 
guard against increasing levies for educa- 
tional purposes, have not awakened to the 
fact that Federal contribution to our schools 
is gradually encroaching where it should not 
to the detriment of local interest in schools. 
We're so everlastingly beset with Federal aid 
that we aren't able to stand alone without 
it, not only in our school system but in 
many other systems that used to function on 
thelr own initiative. 

There's a sinisterism we fear in the hand- 
outs the Government insists on providing 
and the condition the farmer finds himself 
in now as regards the subsidized Federal pro- 
gram. It's something like dad setting son 
up housekeeping and then telling him to go 
right ahead on his own. Dad, instead of leav- 
ing the son with full responsibility, every so 
often slips him a check gratis and thereby 
weakens the son’s family headship. 

Incident to beliefs in some quarters in and 
out of farm circles which would defend ex- 
cessive Government farm expenditures on 
the grounds that many other groups in our 
economy are subsidized, Shuman pointed out 
that the farmers are not out for revenge. 
Their primary purpose is, rather, to serve the 
best Interests of farmers, and Government 
subsidies cannot do this. 

If the Government insists on slowing farm 
production, on telling the farmer how much 
he can and can't grow, on furthering dicta- 
torial subsidizing. we'll soon have an agricul- 
tural power potential group on a dole. 

Food in the United States is the best buy 
in the world, Shuman told the women at the 
Chicago hotel session. He was continuing 
to sing the praises of the tremendous pro- 
duction strides made by agriculture under 
the nonsubsidized program they themselves 
instituted when horse and mule farming was 
being discarded in favor of power farming 
and highly sensitized, utilized, and fertilized 
truck farming. 

Today a factory worker can buy a month's 
supply of food for his family—an average size 
household—for 40 hours of work in contrast 
to 51 hours of work necessary 7 years ago 
to purchase that much. 

Given proper Government supervision and 
encouragement without dictatorial coddling, 
and American agriculture can produce under 
an economic program of supply and demand 
a most satisfactory form of existence on the 
farm, in the home of the factory worker, or 
the millions in neither group whom we clas- 
aify as white-collared workers. 5 


Golden Remembrancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a tribute to the 
founders of California written by Mr. 
John C. Crowe: 

GOLDEN REMEMBRANCER 

Let's roll out the golden carpet. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1959, California will be 109 years 
old as a State in the American Union. 

This writer is a grandson of California 
Pioneer parents who salled into the Golden 
Gate during the gold rush—Mary Ann and 
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Caleb Coakley. Their first child, Mary Ann 
Coakley (this writer’s mother) was born at 
Stockton, in March 1853. I heard from their 
lips the glorious story of the sacrifices and 
hardships that the pioneers endured to reach 
and establish the State of California. In 
1849 our Nation was composed of 30 States— 
15 of which legalized human slavery, while 
the other 15 did not. The scales on human 
slavery was evenly balanced until the 
100,000 daring young men who founded the 
State of California threw their welght into 
the scales forever against slavery. Because 
of their bold and forthright stand, California 
met with fierce opposition in her request for 
statehood. 

But the 100,000 daring young men of 1849 
who had actually bet their lives to reach this 
golden State, had the moral stamina to meet 
and overcome the opposition and won state- 
hood for California on September 9, 1850— 
giving star 31 to our Nation’s flag—and, for- 
ever, setting the American pitch against hu- 
man slavery. 

JOHN C. Crowe. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF, 

. 


Conservation and Management of 
Migratory Marine Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a serious 
problem regarding the conservation and 
management of migratory marine fish 
has been brought to my attention. At 
my request, the Department of the In- 
terior has informed me of the phenome- 
nal growth of recreational salt water 
fishing in recent years, which growth 
has created many problems in the field 
of management and its relationship to 
commercial fishing. 

During the year 1955, 444 million 
sportsmen participated in this popular 
sport for a total of 59 million days and 
spending $489 million. 

I have been advised that the annual 
sport harvest may now approximate a 
half-billion pounds of fish and may dou- 
ble in the next decade. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to suggest that future study 
and consideration be given to authoriz- 
ing a comprehensive and continuing 
study of migratory marine fish of inter- 
est to recreational fishermen of the 
United States. 

The purpose of such a study would be 
to develop wise conservation policies 
and constructive management activities. 

It is my belief that a cooperative pro- 
gram of research between the States in- 
volved and the Federal Government 
would be a logical approach to the 
problem. The Federal Government could 
supply funds in equal proportion to those 
supplied by the States for this purpose, 
limited to 50 percent of the cost of the 
program. I would recommend that not 
more than $100,000 be made available, 
on a 50-50 matching basis, with any one 
State in any one year. 

Federal funds employed on a joint 
Federal-State level have in the past 
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proven to create greater State financial 
participation and interest in planning 
research programs of this nature. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
next Congress we may establish a con- 
tinuing research program for the con- 
servation and improved management of 
migratory marine fish in the United 
States and contiguous waters. 

For the purpose of studying this 
problem, I am introducing H.R. 8968. I 
welcome any and all comments from 
interested conservation and sportsmen's 
agencies on this proposed new program. 


How Can We Stop the Communist Drive 
‘in Laos? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I brought to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House the critical situation 
which has been created in the far- 
away country of Laos with the initi- 
ation there of a new Communist attack 
designed to take over another key sec- 
tor of southeast Asia. I expressed My 
own view that, though it was important 
that we give assistance in terms of 
money and weapons to the people of 
Laos defending themselves against one 
more act of Communist penetration, I 
was fearful that this type of assistance 
might not be enough and I suggested 
that we must also be prepared to send 
our own forces, including a detachment 
of marines and a U.S. Navy carrier, to 
this troubled part of the world to dem- 
onstrate our determination, just as we 
demonstrated it at Lebanon, not to per- 
mit the Communists to upset further 
the balance of power in any part of the 
world. 

Of course, this suggestion raised some 
serious questions. But by the same 
token the fact of Communist aggression, 
the difficulty of dealing with it effec- 
tively, and the natural hesitancy on the 
part of Americans to commit them- 
selves promptly in this kind of a situ- 
ation have also raised some serious ques- 
tions. Yesterday, August 30, there ap- 
peared in the New York Times 4 
thoughtful editorial which I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. I thoroughly endorse 
its statement that, in order to protect 
ourselves against Communist aggression 
we must “recognize a grave menace 
when it appears, and not shrug it O 
lightly because it happens to be on the 
other side of the world.” The editorial 
follows: 


Lessons From Laos 


The situation in Laos is proving, once 
more, that the free world has given inade- 
quate attention to its means of defense 
against the Communist conspiracy. Com“ 
munist raiding parties have now struck with- 
in 16 miles of the capital. At least 
areas in the northern part of the country 
are already under Communist control or in 
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a state of chaos. The survival of free gov- 
ernment in this newly independent king- 
dom is at stake. j 

Laos is a member of the United Nations, 
but the Secretary General admits that he is 
Powerless. He cannot even send in observers 
unless they are requested by both sides in 
the controversy and naturally the last thing 
in the world that the Communists want is 
Observation. The United Nations cannot 
take any forceful and immediate action with- 
Out the authority of the Security Council 
where the Communist veto is expected, auto- 
matically. 

The United States, acting independently, 
has announced its intention to airlift some 
Small arms and ammunition to the tiny 
Laotian Army, It may be possible to bring 
its effectives up from 25,000 to 29,000 men, 
to withstand the assault of North Vietnam 
and Red China, whose manpower and fire- 
Power are not under such modest limita- 
tons. 

Even that little bit of help is joyfully 
Welcomed by the free Laotlans as à symbol 
Of the fact that at least someone, somewhere 

the world, is concerned over their sur- 

vival, And naturally it has drawn a prompt 

and bitter denunciation from the Commu- 

2 in North Vietnam on the ground that 

U.S. imperialists are seeking to expand the 

civil war in Laos into a real shooting war.” 

is no time for humor, but one may be 

ven a wry smile at the concern of for- 

ign Communist North Vietnam over a civil 
in Laos. 


What all this demonstrates is that we have 
Rot yet developed any effective techniques 
Meeting the by now well-known Commu- 
tactics. We don’t want a big war and 
the Communists know it. So they can keep 
Up this unremitting process of hacking away 
15 human liberties, knowing that the United 
ations is powerless and that most members 
to keep the peace. 
mome changes in the mechanism of keep- 
tic. the peace and preserving human liber- 
are obviously needed, Perhaps the first 
ing that is required is in our own think- 
=i £0 that we can recognize a grave menace 
en it appears, and not shrug it off lightly 
ea happens to be on the other side of 


Soldier of God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


wt FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
cue to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
the’ I include the following article from 
© Presbyterian Life magazine of Sep- 
1, 1959: 
Sor or Gop 
(By James W. Hoffman) 

iO the battlefield, in prison camp, in 
John 2. dora of the Pentagon, Chaplain 
the Ns Borneman's job has always been 
Women — 22. be a pastor to the men and 

N of the armed services.) 
lnin Australian in 1942, a US. Army chap- 
a youn o from the States was talking with 
hates E airman who had been through the 
regi 45 of Pearl Harbor, Bataan, and Cor- 
piot one chaplains sure did a job,” the 
les: sae “Know what one of them did? 
m thace’ what was his name? Borne- 
feat ie ber at's it—John Borneman. It was 
to ore and we were all want- 
get messages home, and plenty bad. 
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He knows it, so he goes around asking us if 
we want to send a telegram to the folks at 
home. Boy oh boy, is he a mind reader— 
so he collects our messages and makes the 
trip back to Manila, and it’s plenty dan- 
gerous, too. But he gets the m 
through—and comes back to get more.“ 

“What do you suppose,” the chaplain 
asked, “has happened to him?” 

“Probably captured by the Japs.” 

The pilot was right. Jonathan Wain- 
wright, in his book, “General Wainwright's 
Story,” tells about watching the Death March 
of Bataan winding by the hotel in which 
he was being held prisoner by the enemy. 

“Among the marchers, with his chin in 
the air, was Chaplain John K. Borneman, a 
valiant soldier of God and the United 
States.” 

Chaplain Borneman was one of the sur- 
vivors of that 186-mile tramp in the broil- 
ing sun. He has survived many other or- 
deals as well, including battles on land and 
in the air, a train wreck, an airplane crash, 
and 2% years in a Japanese concentration 
camp. 

Retired from the Army in 1950 because of 
wounds received in action, Chaplain Borne- 
man is now executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Chaplains and Service Person- 
nel of the United Presbyterian Church, which 
serves 205 Presbyterian chaplains and around 
75,000 laymen in the Armed Forces. 

He began his military career during World 
War I, as a fighter pilot with the 72d Pursuit 
Group. Although those were the days of 
canvas- covered biplanes, when guns jammed 
and motors died with no apparent reason, 
Lieutenant Borneman came through the war 
without a scratch. 

After demobilization John Borneman re- 
turned to Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. Here he took all the courses 
in science he could fit into his schedule, as 
he planned to become a doctor. Since child- 
hood he had been torn between two voca- 
tions, medicine and the ministry. For gen- 
frations the men in his family had been 
doctors or dentists; how the notion of enter- 
ing the ministry first came to him, he doesn't 
remember, 

DISILLUSIONMENT ABOUT MINISTRY 

He made his decision to study medicine 
after knowing several ministers who didn't 
seem to be doing much of a job. This dis- 
illusionment was almost offset, he says, by 
remembering an Army chaplain he had 
known in World War I— a wonderful fel- 
low, a Lutheran named, believe it or not, 
MacIntosh.” 

While he was in college, Borneman met 
other ministers who impressed him favor- 
ably, and his resolve to follow medicine 
wavered. Finally, in his junior year, he at- 
tended a student conference on vocations at 
which several clergymen spoke persuasive- 
ly of the demands and opportunities of their 
work. The scales tipped, and John Borne- 
man revised his academic plans to point 
himself toward the ministry. 

He studied at the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church, and took graduate 
work at the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
of Buffalo, N.Y. In 1925 he became pastor 
of Bacon Memorial Presbyterian Church, Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. He married the former 
Elizabeth Goos, of Lancaster, Pa., the follow- 
ing year. 

The Niagara Falls church was strategically 
located for giving young Borneman a nudge 
toward his destined carcer, Nearby was the 
Army's Fort Niagara. The military,” Borne- 
man explains, either gets in a man’s blood 
or it doesn't. If it does, he can never get 
away from it for long.” Pastor Borneman 
began hanging around Fort Niagara, and 
presently found himself, for all practical pur- 
poses, as much a chaplain as parish minister. 

In 1929 he entered the Army Chaplain 
Corps, and through the following 10 years 
served many installations in the United 
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States. Thè chaplaincy, he felt strong = 
fered a chance to minister to men ae en 
all too often neglected by the churches and 
their people in settled ations. As he 

said many times since, “it Is not surpris- 


has 

ing when servicemen forget their obligati 
ons 

to God, if the church has first . its 


When the United States entered World 
War I, Chaplain Borneman had already been 


AMERICANS CAPTURED 

Two hours after Borneman w 
the hoepital, the American forces . 
to the Japanese. Sixteen days later he was 
taken from the hospital The Japs made 
us well by order”—and forced to join the 
death march. Fifteen thousand Americans 
and fifty thousand Filipinos made up that 
wretched parade, a wholly unnecessary 
erucity, for ample motor and ran transporta- 
tion was available to the conquerors, 

John Borneman was then 43 years of age. 
For the next 2/5 years he was a prisoner at 
infamous Camp No. 1, at Cabanaturan. 

In the Japanese military philosophy, an 
officer is responsible for everything done by 
anyone in his command; for this reason the 
officers at Camp No. 1 endured the 
most frequent and most brutal punishments, 
Chaplain Borneman was forced to witness 
the murder, after 24-hour beatings, of 12 line 
officers. The chaplains—all Officers, of 
course—made themselves special targets of 
their captors’ wrath by their boldness in de- 
manding better conditions for the prisoners 
and by holding religious services without 
permission. Malnutrition and disease killed 
even more of the Americans than did the 
direct action of their jailers. Of the 33 chap- 
lains imprisoned, only 15 lived to be rescued, 

Chaplein (Major) Borneman, second in 
command among the chaplains at the time of 
their capture, became supervisor of religious 
activities after Chaplain (Colonel) Alfred 
Oliver, a Methodist, had his neck broken dur- 
ing a beating and remained too ill to continue 
his work. For his unyielding efforts to keep 
the truths of religion alive in the prisoners’ 
hearts, Chaplain Borneman was beaten many 
times. On one occasion all the teeth In his 
upper jaw were kicked out; on another, his 
arm was broken. 

During his 30 ‘months’ Imprisonment 
Chaplain Borneman contracted dysentery 
and beriberi; he is still troubled by periodic 
returns of these diseases, and will never be 
completely cured, physicians say. Naturally 
a rugged stockily built man, he weighed only 
95 pounds when rescued. 

To the prisoners, the camp authorities’ 
policy on religious work seemed vacillating 
and inconsistent. After originally forbid- 
ding worship services, the Japanese rescinded 
this ruling, but required that sermons be 
submitted to headquarters for approval. As 
poper was scarce and wildly expensive, the 
chaplains used can labels and other scraps 
for writing their sermons; 

Graveside services for the dead were for- 
bidden; the chaplains circumvented this 
prohibition by stealing into the morgue and 
holding services—for as many as 75 men in 
1 day—over the bodies before the burial 
party would arrive. Of the 5,700 prisoners 
in Camp No. 1, 2,666 died. 

Not one of the chaplains in Camp No. 1, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish, ever 
shirked an opportunity to serve the prisoners, 
even though the penalty for doing their 
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proper work was frequentiy beating and 
torture, 

Bible classes were forbidden, but were con- 
ducted by the chaplains secretly in a drain- 
age ditch where thé prisoners were 5 
Guards were posted to give warning of the 
approach of a Japanese. Usually instruction 
could go forward only a few minutes at a 
time, then’ be interrupted until the coast 
wos clear. 

In the second year of imprisonment, chap- 
lains and laymen of eight denominations 
organized the Protestant Christian Church 
of Military Prison Camp No. 1 of the Philip- 
pine Islands. This congregation was strongly 
evangelistic; more than 250 men were bap- 
tized into the Christian faith, The member- 
ship of 1,600 included men from every State 
in the Union and 17 other nations. 

The church held night classes in such sub- 
jects as the life of Christ, philosophy of the 
Christian religion, the life of the apostle 
Paul, and Christian ethics. Borneman was 
teacher of the course in Old Testament his- 
tory. For a period of over a year the classes 
had no electric light; laymen cut bottles in 
half, made a wick of cloth, and floated it on 
coconut ofl. This homemade lamp enabled 
the teacher to see his notes, but the students 
sat in darkness. In spite of this handicap, 
classes were well attended: several hundred 
men in each course was normal enrollment. 

Clark Lee, a war correspondent who sur- 
yived to report his experiences, wrote of 
Chaplain Borneman that “his parents and 
teachers must have forgotten to teach him 
the word ‘fear’.” 

“We had to act as though we weren't 
afraid,” Borneman explains. “The only way 
to get anywhere at all with the Japs was to 
talk up—and back—to them. If they 
sensed that a man feared what they could 
do to him, he hadn't a chance.“ 

Only his faith in God, Borneman says, 
enabled him to keep going during those 
years, He remembers two hymns especially 
that he kept going over in his mind when 
he was in sharpest need of strength to with- 
stand his ordeals: “Lead On, O King Eter- 
nal,” and “O Jesus, I Have Promised To 
Serve Thee to the Ead.” 

SOME DESIRED DEATH 


The men who brought no faith with them, 
and failed to acquire it, didn't last long. 
“We saw many men die because they had 
lost the will to live. With so much evil all 
around us, faith in a righteous, loving God 
wasn't easy for some men. And as the 
months dragged into years, it was easy to 
believe what the Japs kept telling us—that 
America was finished, that we'd never be 
rescued, Many men willed themselves into 
death just to escape.” 

But so many others the manmade hell of 
hunger and pain proved to be God's oppor- 
tunity. “With death at our doorstep all the 
time—you never knew when a Japanese 
soldier might get the impulse to raise his 
rifle and shoot you—men began wondering 
about the meaning of life.” The prisoners 
were pathetically eager for assurance of 
some better experience after this life ended. 
Chaplains were always answering questions 
about immortality, then working from that 
to other aspects of religion. 

For most of the men, what they learned 
in prison was not the shallow faith which 
later came to be called, derisively, foxhole 
religion, With many, Chaplain Borneman 
says, it was the decisive turning point of 


life. “I know six men who are now Pres- 
byterian ministers whose first serious 
thoughts of religion came while they were 


prisoners at camp No. 1. And of course a 
number became clergymen in other 
churches, and many more became really 
dedicated laymen,” i 
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Chaplain Borneman regards his years in 
the concentration camp, the lowest in his life 
from a personal standpoint, as the high 
point in his ministry. “The men really 
needed us chaplains, and they knew it. They 
were desperate to receive what we were 
trained to give them.” In spite of the star- 
vation diet and other obstacles, the chap- 
lains were busy all the time — most of us 
had never worked so hard in our lives“ 

Toward the close of 1944, American air- 
planes began passing over the camp, with 
increasing regularity, to bomb Japanese in- 
Stallations. As the prison authorities real- 
ized that surrender was not far off, brutali- 
ties and killings increased. In a burst of 
fury the commandant told one of the chap- 
lnins, “You all pay. If Americans come, you 
not be here to see.“ t 

Yet, when a large American flotilla was 
sighted in January 1945, the Japanese simply 
abandoned the camp, warning the prisoners 
that if they ventured beyond the barbed 
wire, they would be shot on sight. 

For 3 weeks the prisoners lived on the food 
left behind by their captors. Then one 
night they heard gunshots outside the camp. 
Several chaplains lay on their stomachs in 
the dirt as the shooting increased. They 
agreed that the Japanese, as a final gesture 


of defiance, had returned to kill the 
prisoners. 
Chaplain Borneman made a decision. He 


was a noncombatant and a minister of God. 
He had not raised a weapon against another 
man since World War I, He searched his 
conscience and found nothing in military 
law or Christian ethics that forbade him to 
defend himself against murder. 

Borneman raced to the kitchen and picked 
out a huge meat knife. Then he stood by 
the door, the knife raised above his head, 
and waited, 

Finally there were footsteps, and the door 
opened. It was an American Ranger, Any- 
one else in here?“ he asked calmly, Borne- 
man whispered, Thank God.“ and dropped 
the knife. 


The prisoners were free. 
HOMECOMING HONORS 


Chaplain Borneman’s heroism did not go 
unrecognized at home. Senator James M. 
Mead of New York, addressing the Senate 
about the war record of the chaplains, cited 
two examples: “The Navy's O'Callahan and 
the Army's Borneman, both of whom survived 
the war, are among those who will live for- 
ever in the hearts of Americans.” Borneman 
received three Silver Stars for Gallantry in 
Action, two Bronze Stars for hqroism, three 
Purple Hearts, and three Distinguished Unit 
Citations, 

He was returned to the Philippines and 
sent to Japan as a witness in the war crimes 
trials, In 1955 he received the rank of brig- 
acller general, retired. Although he has met 
Japanese people in professional or social sit- 
uations since then, he admits that it is still. 
hard to forget that the Japanese he knew in 
the concentration camp behaved in a way 
that seemed hardly human. 

After 5 years in the Philippines, John Bor- 
neman saw American church life with new 
eyes. He couldn't forget the ragged, emac- 
iated ‘members of the Protestant Church of 
Military Camp No, 1, ready to suffer iike the 
early Christian martyrs for thelr faith, 
Somehow the well-dressed, overfed wor- 
shipers in stateside churches didn't stand up 
too well in comparison. Something was 
missing. 

In a magazine article published in 1946 


‘Borneman wrote: Here we still find, pos- 


sibly in an incrensing measure, selfishness, 
greed, lust for power, and petty politics, 
This is true among churchmen as well as in 
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the lay professions. I have seen Washington 
churches filled each Sunday, and as I wor- 
ship I wonder how much of an actual im- 
pression the service makes on the soul of 
each one present. How much is carried out 
into the actual battle of life where the Chris- 
tian spirit counts? 

“I am confident that each chaplain who 
served among the war prisoners of Caban- 
atuan and has made the supreme sacrifice 
could conscientiously face his Master—and 
did receive the words Well done“ * enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ Are we con- 
cerned about serving men through the spirit 
of Christ. or are we more concerned about 
rank, knowing men of influence, exercising 
the power of petty politics? Thar I have 
wondered about since my return.” 

These observations, Borheman admitted, 
were not new, But to men who had seen 
war at its worst, “they stand out to us now 
as a magnesium flare thrown from an air- 
plane on a dark night.“ 

When Army doctors at Walter Reed dis- 
charged Chaplain Borneman in 1950 with the 
recommendation that he retire from the serv- 
ice, they told him he had only 5 more years 
to live. Characteristically, Borneman de- 
cided to give those 5 years to the church. 
Fifty-one was too young to go on the shelf. 

But that was more than 9 years ago, and 
Chaplain Borneman is still at work on a job 
that keeps him constantly on the go. He 
visits all the seminaries where Presbyterians 
study, talking with young men interested in 
the chaplaincy. He works with military 
bases in all the services anywhere in the 
world where Presbyterians are serving. In 
1958, for example, he spent 271 days on the 
road—or more accurately, in the air, for he 
still loves flying and does most of his travel- 
ing by plane. He has kept his private pilot's 
license since youth, and recently “checked 
out in jets“ —one of the few private jet pilots 
in the country. On three occasions on the 
job he has hired planes, and flown them him- 
self, when commercial or military transport 
was not available. 

On January 15, 1953, Borneman was trav- 
eling by train from his Philadelphia office to 
his other office in Washington. The train 
failed to slow down as it approached Union 
Station. Brakes gone, the engine smashed 
into the station and plunged through the 
floor. Forty-one passengers were injured, 
elght of them critically. Chaplain Borne- 
man was thrown into the aisle; he picked 
himself up, found no broken bones, and set 
about seeing what he could do for the 
injured, 

Not long after that the airplane in which 
Borneman was a passenger departed from 
Cleveland Airport. But shortly after takeoff 
a motor dropped out. “The pilot did a mar- 
velous job of crashlanding,” Borneman says. 
But one passenger was killed, several injured. 
Borneman came through unharmed, 

Tropical diseases and his many wounds 
have taken a heavy toll on Borneman’s 
health, In spite of his full schedule of 
work, those who know him personally realize 
that some of his appointments are tentative. 
Although he begins his working day at 9, 
there are some mornings when it’s just not 
possible to be on deck that early. “With all 
the aches and pains I've got,“ he recently 
confided to a friend, “it would be easy just 
to Ne down and die.” 

But although he talks now and then of 
turning the headship of the chaplains over 
to a younger man, he has no notion of re- 
tiring from the ministry. If he leaves the 
chaplains’ department, he will take some 
other job in the church. John Borneman 
has an ironclad conviction that the Lord 
has kept him alive and able to work only 
because he wants to keep on working. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 12, 1959 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sults of two recent surveys on world 
coffee production and U.S. coffee con- 
sumption are of great interest to those 
of us concerned with inter-American 
trade relations. 

These surveys were published by the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, an instru- 
ment of 13 Latin American coffee-pro- 
ducing nations. One survey relates to 
coffee consumption in this country, the 
largest coffee importing nation in the 
world, from 1950 to 1959. 

The studies are detailed and authori- 
tative. The bureau has published its 
annual statistical review of world coffee 
trade for the past 22 years. It has con- 
ducted regular surveys of U.S. coffee con- 
sumption since 1950. This year, the U.S. 
survey was made by an independent re- 
search agency, Corby Research Service 
of New Rochelle, N-Y. bine 

The report on coffee- consumption by 
the people of the United States is a study 
in depth of the current. market in this 
country. It reveals that since 1950 our 
people have increased their coffee drink- 
ing by 100 million cups a day, from 290 
to 390 million. It further shows that 75 
percent of our population, 10 years of age 
or over, now drinks coffee on an average 
of four cups a day. 

The report states that the most strik- 
ing increase in U.S. coffee drinking in the 
past decade is a spectacular rise of 100 
percent in the number of cups being 
drunk between meals—that is, during 
coffee breaks. ‘The coffee break has be- 
come well established as a national in- 
stitution and now accounts for 28 per- 
cent of our total coffee consumption, 

Americans between the ages of 30 and 
40 comprise the largest category of cof- 
fee drinkers, according to the report, 
consuming an average of more than 
four cups daily. On a regional basis, the 
far West leads the Nation in its coffee 
consumption, followed by the Midwest, 
the East, and the South. 

For the inveterate coffee drinker, the 
most interesting aspect of this study re- 
lates to what might be termed the 
“quality gap” between U.S. coffee con- 
sumption and U.S. coffee use. While we 
now consume 35 percent more coffee 
than we did 10 years ago, we are using 
only 10 percent more pounds. ‘This 
means, according to the report, that 
“Americans are drinking a much weaker 
brew—than the average cup of coffee 
being served in U.S, homes today is being 
brewed at a rate of nearly 65 cups to 
the pound, whereas the recommended 
rate for the best flavor and maximum 
body is 40 cups to the pound.” 

The report explains that the trend to- 
ward weak coffee began a few years ago 
when coffee prices were high and has not 
yet reversed itself, even though coffee 
prices are again at 1950 levels or below. 
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In this connection, the survey also points 
out that while wholesale and retail coffee 
prices are back to 1950 levels, 87 percent 
of all eating places now charge a dime 
per cup, while in 1950 more than half 
charged a nickel. 

All of this is, of course, interesting 
sociological data, but it is more. For 
those concerned with inter-American 
trade relations and the economic welfare 
of our hemisphere, these statistics have a 
special significance. This can best be 
illustrated by relating the information 
supplied in the U.S. report to that in- 
cluded in the Bureau’s statistical review 
of world coffee trade. 

During 1958, the world review informs 
us, six Latin American countries relied 
on coffee for more than half of their for- 
eign currency receipts. For Guatemala, 
Haiti, and El Salvador, the proportion 
last year exceeded 70 percent. For Co- 
lombia, 85 percent. And for Brazil, 
which in a recent year obtained almost 
70 percent of its foreign trade receipts 
from coffee exports, the 1958 level fell 
to 55 percent, due to relatively low ship- 
ments, 

To further realize the dependence of 
our Latin American coffee-producing 
neighbors on U.S. imports and con- 
sumption, consider these economic fac- 
tors: 

First. In terms of dollar volume, coffee 
remains the most. valuable agricultural 
commodity imported into this country, 
ranking second only to petroleum prod- 
ucts in total import value. 

Second. Of total world exports of 3614 
million bags of coffee in 1958, the United 
States imported approximately 20 mil- 
lion. Latin American producing na- 
tions supplied 72 percent of the world 
total and 85 percent of the U.S. total. 

Third. In turn, Latin American cof- 
fee-producing nations comprised nearly 
20 percent of the total U.S. export mar- 
ket, purchasing nearly 83% billion 
worth of merchandise from this coun- 


Fourth, Because nearly a million more 
tons of coffee were grown than were 
consumed last year, foreign exchange 
earnings of the Latin American pro- 
ducing nations continued to decline, 
since coffee accounts for an average of 
24 percent of the exchange earnings of 
the area. 

Fifth. Between 1957 and 1958 the de- 
cline in dollar earnings from U.S. im- 
ports from Pan American Coffee Bureau 
nations amounted to nearly $205 mil- 
lion, As the report points out, where 
this reduction occurred in countries de- 
pending heavily on dollar earnings, and 
where it was relatively substantial, the 
result in hemispheric trade relations 
was more balance-of-payments and in- 
ternal fiscal difficulties. 

However, the report states, despite 
overproduction and accumulating sur- 
pluses of green coffee, an orderly market 
was maintained during 1958 through 
concerted action by all of the Latin 
American producing countries. Credit 
is given here to the operation of the 
Latin American Coffee Agreement, 
which went into effect October 1, 1958. 

These two reports shed light on Latin 
American coffee’s role as the indispens- 
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able denominator of inter-American 
trade and a healthy hemispheric econ- 
omy. If any conclusion is to be drawn 
from these studies, it is that the United 
States, as the world’s largest coffee im- 
porter and as the good neighbor of Cen- 
tral and South America, has a definite 
stake in the efforts being made to solve 
the growing world coffee crisis. 

We cannot stand detached while the 
economies of 15 Western Hemisphere 
nations struggle for stability and sur- 
vival, nor can we safely adhere to a 
wait-and-see attitude. For, as I have 
said before, events are moving swiftly 
in Latin America, and our own self in- 
terest dictates that we must anticipate 
rather than react to consequences. 

Our Latin American coffee-produc- 
ing neighbors have taken giant strides 
with considerable sacrifice toward solv- 
ing their dilemma. But it is not simply 
their problem, it is ours as well. Only 
through an active interest in this prob- 
lem and through continued cooperation 
can we of the United States maintain 
the symbol of coffee as the cup of 
friendship in the Americas. 


Prince Hall Americanism Day 
Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a fine 
organization, the Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Michigan, whose grand master is a dear 
and close friend of mine, Mr. William O. 
Greene, recently proclaimed September 
13, 1959, Prince Hall Americanism Day 
as a memorial to the founder of Negro 
Masons in the United States. The proc- 
lamation is of great merit, and for that 
reason I insert it into the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: > 

PRINCE HALL AMERICANISM DAY 
PROCLAMATION . 

The history of the American Negro, 
while inextricably interwoven with the his- 
tory of the United States, has received far 
too little mention in documents of the re- 
corded past. This omission has denied the 
educational values to the masses, of facts 
pertaining to the American of color, and has 
inadvertently led to the belief among many 
people that the Negro has made little or no 
significant contribution to the founding, 
growth, security, or well-being of this coun- 


try. 

The one phase of history that does em- 
phasize the Negroes participation) is in that 
area, which in reality should be underem- 
phasized, slavery. Because this era of our 
national life, besmirches its vaunted ideals 
of democracy and exposes the blackest blotch 
on the escutcheon of the United States rec- 
titude of national conduct. 

The psychological effects, resulting from 
the denial of the acknowledgment of the 
credits due the Negro, are inescapably bad. 
He is looked upon by the uninformed of the 
dominant group as a welfare subject. Pri- 
marily because the records give sparse notice 
to the heroes of his race, their exploits, or 
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thelr contributions. Thus, it is commonly 
assumed that he has not earned a just por- 
tion of the fruits of democracy, and is there- 
fore obligated to receive naught, but the 
dole of tolerance meted out patronizingly to 
those who are without earned claim to the 
benefits that the land provides. 

Another of the serious effects, emanating 
from the lack of group information about 
the true historical facts, are those Imposed 
most strongly upon the Negro himself. He 
being exposed to the voluminous elabora- 
tions of the heroes, exploits, and contribu- 
tions of other ethnic peoples, and so unin- 
formed by folklore and the absence of ac- 
counts of his groups historical background, 
feels the depressive effects of frustration and 
inferiority very keenly. And too often to 
compensate, he commits compulsive acts, 
that violate social standards, and creates, 
where understanding docs not prevail. a 
sterotype of a primitive or delinquent per- 
sonality. 

The Negro child, most pathetically vie- 
timized by this deficlency in historical in- 
spiration, reacts more pronouncedly to the 
effects noted, and with his immature mind 
unable to understand the reasons, he too 
acts in roles so often repugnant to others, 
but sufficient and justifiable to him, to 
prove that “I am somebody.” 

Fragmentary evidence of the scope and 
value of the Negro's contribution can be 
found, only, after diligent exploration and 
search, However, when the accumulated 
evidence is put together in readable form 
and sequence, the amazing results are these 
in part: 

Ever since Christopher Columbus, one of 
whose pilots was a Negro, discovered the 
New World, men of color have contributed 
in ever greater measure to its steady devel- 
opment. Especially so, since the establish- 
ment of the United States, from Colonial 
Possession to an international or world 
entity. 

The irrefutable loyalty and courage of 
the colored citizen has long been traditional. 
Early tested, during the infamous incident 
of the Boston massacre, in 1770, when the 
first American to fall for the then revolu- 
tionary cause of freedom was a patriot. of 
color, Chrispus Attucks. He was felled dead 
on the Commons of Boston by the leadened 
ball, from the muskets of red-coated Brit- 
lsh soldiers. Negroes renewed thelr show of 
loyalty and courage again during the civil 
confitct of 1861, when more than 200,000 
fought to maintain the Union of the States, 
and to purchase their freedom from the 
shackles of slavery. 

He has thus shown his loyalty in every 
national emergency, including the more 
recent incident, the so-called police action 
of the Korean affair of 1948-50, where his 
life's blood flowed. more copiously than in 
any previous military engagement involving 
his country, His courage, most vixidiy dem- 
onstrated by Doric Miller of na ral fame, and 
Cortney Stanley, of the land forces, whore 
commanding officer declared him to be “the 
bravest man I have ever seen.” His courage 
has been unquestionable. 

Notable and salutary contributions to the 
development of this country, and for the 
advancement of its people, has been made 
by him in many diversified areas of en- 
deavor. 

In the field of medicine and surgery, no 
name stands out more demonstratively of 
the Negroes contribution than does that of 
Dr. Daniel H, Williams, who performed the 
first successful surgery on the human heart. 
Or that of George Washington Carver, the 
miracle scientist of the peanut fame. No 
name deserves the plaudits of this Nation 
more emphatically than does that of Ben- 
jamin Bannaeker, the inventor of the clock, 
the surveyor who laid out the cite that now 
contains the Capitol of our great Nation, 
Washington, D.C, and whose formula for 
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world peace could, even now, resolve much 
of the tension that besets our war-jittery 
world. 

What name stands out in bold relief 
against a background of ignorance more 
spectacularly than does that of Booker T. 
Washington, or Mary McCloud Bethune, 
educators. 

Does not the field of diplomacy count 
among its great, Frederick Douglas, and 
Ralph Bunche. A list of heroes, by incidence 
of birth, Negroes, but whose contributions 
to our national woll-being, gives credit to 
the Negro race, would include Jackie Robin- 
son, the athletic pioneer, Dr. Allen Drew, 
the creator of the blood bank process and a 
host of others. A list that would extend to 
inexhnustible limits. 

And finally In presenting such a list, the 
archives would not produce a more worthy 
person for historical accolade than that of 
a man named Prince Hall, for he undis- 
putedly was the forerunner of all of those 
Negro historical characters, whom history 
should revere, and to whom memory should 
pay tribute. á 

Prince Hall, a Negro, freeborn and of good 
repute, an American by self-adoption, was 
a patriot of the early founding days of this 
Nation, during the Revolutionary period. 
A man of deep understanding, compassion, 
and vision, He saw, with his prophetic 
minds eye, the inevitable need for the prep- 
aration of his black brethren, so that they 
would be rendy for the time, when the bonds 
of slavery would be removed, and they 
would be spilled into the common stream 
of American life. 

First, the history of Printe Hall tells us, 
that he became, by self-preparation, one of 
Americas first religious leaders of color, a 
minister of the Methodist faith in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Second, his abiding belief in the inesti- 
mable values of brotherly love, relief, and 
truth, inspired him to seek admission into 
the most ancient of institutions promoting 
such tenets in the world, the Masonic fra- 
ternity. The records show further, that be- 
cause of his understanding of the benefits 
to be derived from association in Masonry, 
that he interceded in behalf of all Negroes 
who may qualify for membership. Thus, in 
1784 he received permission to organize a 
masonic lodge in Boston, from the fountain- 
nend of freemasonry, the Grand Lodge of 
England, to be known as African Lodge No. 
459. The first and only legitimate source for 
free masonry among Negroes in America, 
even unto this day. 

Third, and in subsequent order, Prince Hall 
did organize the first school for the formal 
education of the Negro, The political his- 
tory of the Massachusetts Legislature records 
Prince Hall did appear before it, and with 
eloquence of speech with the logic of a 
humanitarian, did cite the evils of discrim- 
ination, protest the un-Christinn-like pro- 
motion of slavery, and pray by petition for 
the eradication of these evils in the Com- 
monweatth of his Colony. 

When the tyranny of the British reached 
that intolerable stage, and the people of this 
new land could no longer bear the inequities 
in representation and the other enforced 
restrictions that the English imposed upon 
them, declared war; Prince Hall, so history 
relates, did with fervency and zeal petition 
the Commander in Chief of the Revolu- 
tionary American Forces, Gen. George 
Washington, for the right of men of color, to 
ight, and if God so willed, to die for this 
country, 

These excmplary acts of Prince Hall, de- 
noting his traits of Americanism, these deeds 
of positive evidence, conferring historic stat- 
ure on this illustrious character in American 
Ute, should excite the imagination and exalt 
the pride of people everyhere, but more espe- 
cially those whose fraternal lineage bind 
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them to him, designated as Prince Hall 
Masons. 

Thus, it Is by virtue of these citations that. 
they who cherish such fraternal Kinship, do 
by annual custom, present to the world at 
large, and to this Nation specifically, Prince 
Hall's Americanism record for accreditation 
to his people; to justify their earned right to 
claim the full benefits of democracy; to give 
their young an Inspirational figure, a hero 
of color to emulate; to fill in those blank 
spaces of history that fail to include the 
name of this outstanding American. Prince 
Hall Masons do these and sundry other 
things, during the birth month of Prince 
Hall, September. At which time they pay 
homage and invite public scrutiny to evalu- 
ate the continuous efforts of the several 
thosands of Prince Hall Masons of today, in 
keeping with their rich American heritage. 
passed on to them from generation W 
generation. 

Therefore, let it be known, that I. William 
O. Greene, with high respect and deep ad- 
herence to the formentioned practices, do, 
by the powers vested In the office of Grand 
Master of Masons, proclaim to all obedient 
to the Most Worshipful Prince Hall Grand 
Lodge, of Free and Accepted Masons of 
Michigan, that— 

1. Sunday, September 13, 1959, shall be, 
and is hereby designated as “Prince Hall 
Americanism Day, to be celebrated in such 
manner and form, as shall be hereinafter 
described. 

2. Further, it is decreed that ench related 
body predicating its prerequisites for its 
membership on the statute of Prince Hall 
Masons, shall be, and is hereby cordially 
enjoined to participate in the aforemen- 
tioned celebration. 

3. And lastly, it is by petition of prayer, 
that we request all members of the Prince 
Hall family to promote the attendance of 
thelr friends, neighbors, and associates of 
other organizations, to which they may be- 
long, and to the public at large, to share 
in the festivities of the day. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the M. W. Prince Hall Grand Lodge, F. & 
A. M. of the State of Mic „this Ist day 
of September in the year of light. 1959. 

WILLIAM O. GREENE, 
Grand Master. 

Attest: 

Donovan A. DOSEY, 
Grand Secretary. 


Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher, Director of Leg- 
islative Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31,1959 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in September 1959, a familiar 
Air Force figure will be missing from 
Capitol Hill, Maj. Gen. W. P. Fisher is 
being assigned to the Military Air Trans- 
port Service after completing his as- 
signment as Director of Legislative Lia- 
ison, Department of the Air Force. 

General Fisher has provided outstand- 
ing service to both Houses of Congress 8$ 
Director of Legislative Liaison since 
March 1958. Members of Congress have 
great responsibilities pertaining to our 
national defense in these turbulent times, 
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and General Fisher has been most help- 
ful with his sincere and clear representa- 
tion of the U.S. Air Force capabilities 
and requirements. His insight and ex- 
Perience has especially been of unusual 
assistance in military personnel matters, 
Such as the officer promotion program, to 
name but one area out of hundreds. 

My colleagues in the House join in 
Wishing General Fisher much success in 
his assignment. We, in Congress, lose a 
capable and effective liaison officer, but 
the Military Air Transport Service gains 
70 leader for its Eastern Transport Air 

rce; 


Poison in Your Water—No. 161 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted I am in- 
Serting into the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an article appearing in the Salt 

e City (Utah) Desert News and Tele- 
gram of May 26, 1958, entitled “Clean 
Up on Sickness”: 

CLEAN Ur on SICKNESS 

1 week, the State Is facing an alarm- 
be increase in the incidence of infectious 
patitis. This disease, commonly known 
— yellow jaundice, is a serious, debilitating 
ne that takes months, sometimes years to 
of, It is usually associated with 
Polluted water or inadequate sewage dis- 
Posal. Utah has seen 96 cases so far, com- 

Pared with 26 at this time a year ago. 
aon is a disgrace for a State living in 
tor 20th century when methods of preven- 
wins Of this and other diseases associated 
Š th unclean water are thoroughly under- 


1 Methods of prevention were, in fact, be- 
tae discussed by official groups even as 

© hepatitis report was released. One 
Soop Of officials called for a new Federal 
Cone or water pollution in Big and Little 
Té ttonwood Canyons in relgtion to growing 
anon pressures on the canyons. And 
tenar er group released a report after ex- 
or ve studies of four Utah rivers, Three 
in em are sorious health hazards, carry- 
ene human sewage through populated 


8 two problems are different, of 
idea No one knows just how much rec- 
the onal development can be allowed in 
Lak canyons without endangering the Salt 
15 e Valley water supply. A fine treat- 
Cot Plant is finished at the mouth of Big 
00 Mwood Canyon and construction will 
wood. ea on a plant for Little Cotton- 
these How much additional recreation 
not 8 will make possible, if any, is 
ahead own. Of course pure water comes 
of any other consideration, but we 

find o ly should have a competent study to 
ie thes how much recreation we can have 
water. canyons and still be sure of pure 
om there's no doubt at all about the 
Tution Problem, that of the shocking pol- 
Rivers of the Jordan, Price and Weber 
An Tag, of other streams in the State. 
aaah Sewage dumped into a stream is 


To this 


tlon, M Problem, there's just one solu- 


Oney is at the root of it. Utah's 
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growing communities simply cannot con- 
tinue letting their sewage go untreated. 

A number of Utah County communities 
haye shown the way. Sick and tired of the 
way the recreational possibilities of Utah 
Lake were being lost by its use as a cess- 
pool, they took action, bullt sewage treat- 
ment plants and are on the way to re- 
habilitating the lake. 

What they can do, others can do—and 
must do, And now is the time to do it. 
Building now can create much-needed jobs. 
The recession means that contractors are 
sharpening their bids. The bond market is 
good. Inflation shows no sign of ending. A 
time may never come when sewage treat- 
ment can be obtained as inexpensively as it 
can right now. 

The growing threat of shameful pollu- 
tion-caused disease should be a most ef- 
fective warning to hurry up. 


The Threat of Communism in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert an article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp by Paul Harvey. This article 
deals with the problem of communism in 
Latin America. Mr. Harvey's point is 
well taken. No doubt we should concern 
ourselves with communism in Asia, but 
we should not forget about the threat of 
communism in Latin America. It be- 
hooves the United States to formulate 
that policy which will channel the revo- 
lutions of that area into democratic ends. 

The article follows: 

A TROJAN HORSE IN CARIDBEAN 
(By Paul Harvey) 

I'm concerned, frankly anxious, about 
Latin America. And I get the frightening 
impression that hardly anybody else is. 

US. intelligence has irrefutable evidence 
that Cuba's Communists are getting their 
orders direct from Moscow. 

I mean Moscow sent one of its own Soviet 
intelligence officers to Cuba to “direct the 
penetration and control of the Castro gov- 
ernment,” 

UNDER ANOTHER NAME 

In Russia other Latin American Commu- 
nists are being secretly trained to return 
home and set up Red dictatorships in our 
hemisphere. And this is important: Gen. 
C. P. Cabell, Deputy Director of our Central 
Intelligence Agency, says: In Cuba the Com- 
munists presently call themselves the Popu- 
lar Socialist Party.” 

The Castro brothers now vigorously deny 
that they are Communists, Moscow cirects 
those denials. 

The Moscow directive specifically calls for 
concealing Communist influence in Latin 
America so that the United States will not 
be prematurely alerted. 

Further, Red China is establishing a news- 
paper in Havana. The Red China party line 
is charging that “the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823 was a plot by U.S. gangsters to domi- 
nate the Americas. U.S. imperialism has a 
dirty history of over 100 years of infiltration 
and aggression and plunder of Latin Amer- 
ica.” 
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NOT LOCALLY WORRIED 
For some strange reason Americans - 
clined to become more disturbed about 1 hoa 
moves in the Far East than about similar in- 
here. 


Americans who are inclined to 
this cancer off the coast of Florida, sana 
Fs 75 "We can take care of it,” are 
eir assumption on the fa 
wet ct that we always 
But our previous experience with periodi 
revolutions in these republics predates the 
w-directed worldwide conspiracy, 
Things are different now. It is not a re- 
currence of isolated brush fires any more 
5 Tun vee which already has engulfed 
a e earth and is 
own shores, W 


MOVING IN NEXT DOOR 


The Organization of American Sta 
those six desperate days in 9 a = 
ganize an effective force of firefighters. 
Already, however, they have been denied ac- 
cess to Cuba, which is the Present Red 
beachhead—the springboard for creation of 
hey “Congress of Latin American Peo- 

es.“ 

This congress was blueprin 
and delivered to sg OBOE ea 


Coincident with Khrushchev’s visit 
United States, Castro will launch hia Gwe 
peace offensive, And many naive Americans 
will fail to see behind the beard. 

Communism (the government taking care 
of everybody) has a special fascination for 
the Latin American who is not traditionally 
industrious. Somehow we must let him 
know that Moscow does not Promise free- 
dom to loaf. But that communism uses 
that promise as bait until it puts the loafers 
to work in chains. g 


The Fermer Is Still an Important Citizen— 
Let’s Not Count Him Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr, Speaker, I 
believe Members of Congress, as well as 
others will be interested in a well written 
and informative editorial that appeared 
in the August 30, 1959, issue of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star. It concerns the 
general farm situation as it relates to 
other industries and especially its im- 
portance to the human race. 

The article points out that although 
we now have a surplus of food in Amer- 
ica, food is more important to humanity 
than any other product. Attention is 
also called to the importance of the 
farmer in this day and age. *The edi- 
torial follows: 

THe FARMER Is Sr an IMPORTANT 
CITIZEN 

As we near the end of summer, this grow- 
ing season is producing crops that approach 
last year’s alltime record. Let's take our 
hats off to the farmer and take a good look 
at what he is doing for this country. For 
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the moment let's deemphasize agriculture’s 
price troubles. 

The farm problem has dominated the agri- 
cultural scene for so long that it has become 
almost a legend. The public has become 
accustomed to day-by-day argument over 
farm programs, surpluses, subsidies, and 
parity. No wonder many people who are not 
fully familiar with the situation look upon 
the farmer as a man who can't run his own 
business and one who is always looking for 
a handout from the Government. 

He does have his troubles, let’s not deny 
it. But does America have any greater asset 
than its farmers? 

Food is more important to the human race 
than any other product. In America, we 
haven't the slightest worry about where it 
is coming from. A great highway building 
program, industrial expansion, the produc- 
tion of luxury items, all can be undertaken 
with confidence in adequate manpower. 
Each year more and more people can be 
spared from the farm. This isn’t true in 
many countries. 

If our major worry were producing enough 
food we couldn't spare the manpower to turn 
out the many things that are a part of the 
modern American way of everyday living. 
Even in war, this country has not gone hun- 
gry. It has been the breadbasket for its 
allies, 

Our farmers are producing this abundance 
with fewer and fewer workers. In the earliest 
years of the Nation, nearly all people were 
farmers. A man, who had the help of his 
family, produced enough for that family. 
Today’s farmer produces enough for himself 
and 23 other persons. This point can't be 
overemphasized. If we are to be an indus- 
trial nation, these other 23 people must have 
plenty of food and fiber. Economic progress 
halts whenever a nation falls to produce the 
necessities of life with less and less labor. 

The farm surpluses, troublesome to farm- 
ers and the Government, are in effect insur- 
ance. We are virtually guaranteed an abun- 
dance for months and years ahead. These 
surpluses bear down upon farm prices. It 
is ironic that the farmer efficiency which pro- 
duces the surpluses is so often costly to the 
farmer. In effect the farmer pays for the 
insurance against hunger in this country 
instead of collecting on it at the market- 
place. We don’t want continued surpluses 
that are too big to handle. 

While the housewife may regard food prices 
high at the store, farm organization author- 
ities point to the fact that an hour's work 
will buy more food today than ever before 
in history. Also, more and more of the cost 
of food is represented in the expenses of de- 
livery, processing, retailing, and built-in 
maid service. 

No longer do you buy a live chicken and 
take it home to be killed and cleaned. In 
fact, more and more foods are fully pre- 
pared for cooking or even serving on the 
table. These services all add to the food bill. 

Farmers resent charges that their prices 
account for the high cost of living. The re- 
verse is true, In the cost of living index 
food prices have elther held stable or 
dropped. If food had been going up, like 
everything else, obviously the cost of living 
today would be much higher than it 18. 

Last year Americans spent $57.7 billion 
for food. The farmers who grew it received 
about 36 percent of that amount, 

So much has been said about farm sub- 
sidies that the average person may well be- 
lieve that farmers alone have benefited from 
Government largess. Here again farm or- 
ganizations, some of which are clearly un- 
satisfied with current farm programs, point 
out that farm subsidies are only a part of the 
benefits handed out through Government 
channels to American business. The tariff, 
they suggest, is the greatest subsidy ever 
granted business and labor. Its costs are 
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hidden as the public pays through prices 
at the market rather than In taxes as In the 
case with farm subsidies, 

Subsidies helped build the railroads, ships 
and airlines. Government payment of postal 
deficits subsidizes mail costs of magazines 
and other publications. Government con- 
tracts assure profits to manufacturers of war 
materials. In fact, an extremely impressive 
list of subsidies can be developed by those 
who wish to make the point that farmers are 
not alone in getting financial assistance 
from Uncle Sam. 

Of course, the fact that some one else has 
or is receiving a subsidy does not automati- 
cally indicate that farmers, also, should be 
put into a Government program. Neither 
does the amazing job of producing food nec- 
essarily suggest that they should have Goy- 
ernment aid. The Nation faces a practical 
problem of finding a workable plan. The 
farmers are dissatisfied with their present 
lot, despite 30 years of Government pro- 
grams. This fact indicates that subsidies do 
not automatically solve their problems, 

Too many people are ready to suggest 
adoption of any kind of a Government price 
support program on the theory that “others 
are getting theirs, too.” Conceivably, if 
farmers were better off without any. pro- 
grams, it would be logical to eliminate the 
programs. We don't think this is going to 
be done, but the theory holds just the same. 

Agriculture is tremendously important to 
the economy of the Nation. Kansas City 
always has realized this fact. It was given 
a forceful demonstration in the spring of 
1958 when improving conditions on the farm 
sparked a strong pickup in business, 

Agriculture is a dynamic industry despite 
its price troubles. Since 1940 total farm out- 
put has increased 40 percent. the 
same period the number of farmers or farm 
workers has dropped faster than at any time 
in history. Today's farmer produces as much 
in an hour as he did in 2 hours in 1940. 
Nonfarm labor and manufacturing produc- 
tivity, on the other hand, have increased 
9 less than 50 percent in the same 


Recently C. Peairs Wilson, director of the 
School of Agriculture at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, compiled data to show the status 
of agriculture in the American economy. He 
found among other things: 

“Agriculture is the biggest buyer, seller 
and borrower in the United States. 

“The inventory of farm machinery alone 
is greater than the assets of the American 
steel industry and five times that of the 
automobile industry. 

“Agriculture uses 644 million tons of 
finished steel a year—more than is used in 
a year's output of passenger cars. It con- 
sumes 173% billion gallons of crude petro- 
leum—more than is used by any other in- 
dustry—and 285 million pounds of raw rub- 
ber—enough to make tires for 6 million 
motor cars. Agriculture takes 22 billion 
kilowatt hours of electrical power—more 
than enough to serve Chicago, Detroit, Balti- 
more, and Houston for a year. 

“Each year farmers purchase farm supplies 
worth about $16 billion. 

“The agricultural plant each year increases 
its use of capital, of science and technology, 
of management and research, 

“There are twice as many jobs in indus- 
tries that serve farmers as in farming.” 

The U.S. population is increasing rapidly. 
Right now it is about 177 million. A con- 
seryative estimate used by Government au- 
thoritles is that the population will grow 
from the present 177 million to 230 million 
by 1975. This means total farm production 
must be increased another 35 to 45 percent 
by that time. No one doubts that it will be 
done. Presumably there will come a day in 
the distant future when this country, along 
with all others, may face food shortages. 
But this generation in America has no fears, 
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What does this summation of the farm 
situation suggest? 

First, we should not discount the impor- 
tance of farming to the Nation just because 
we have no worrles about food or because 
farmers presumably are always caught in 
price troubles. Per capita income on farms 
is about half the income of nonfarm employ- 
ment. This is disparity, A way to change 
it must be found. 

In its delemma agriculture requires the 
understanding of the urban population. In 
fact, it also demands greater understanding 
from farmers themselves, Agriculture is in- 
volved in vast changes—declining farm pop- 
ulation, the increase in the size of farms 
and mechanization. The changes bring 
problems of adaption of technology, of stag- 
gering surpluses and increased costs. The 
complex situation perplexes the experts. 

Because of their strength, industry and 
labor unions have been able to a large degree 
to take care of themselves, Farmers, as in- 
dividuals, have turned to the Government in 
the hope of getting a better share of national 
income, Years of dissatisfaction suggest 
that the Government programs to date have 
not been successful. More changes are in 
order. 

Let's not count the farmer out. He's & 
mighty important fellow to have around. 


Consequences Can Be Disastrous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON, JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Cyril A. Zebot, professor of 
economics at Georgetown University, re- 
cently adtiressed a letter to the editor of 
the New York Times. In this letter, 
Professor Zebot points out the inflation- 
ary consequences that will flow from the 
failure of the Congress to remove the 
interest rate ceiling on Government 
bonds. 

This letter, published in the New York 
Times of August 25, 1959, should be 
“must” reading for every member of the 
majority party. It should be remem- 
bered that the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee have 
unanimously supported the request of 
the President to remove this restriction 
which hinders the proper management 
of our huge national debt. The respon- 
sibility for failure to act in this matter 
and the consequence of such failure rests 
completely on the Democrat majority in 
the Congress. 

The President in his message to you of 
last Tuesday said: 

The administration is willing to assume 
full responsibility for managing the Federa! 
Government's debt if it is allowed to do 80 
free from artificial restrictions and on * 
parity with other borrowers. 

If the requested legislation is not enacted, 
those in the Congress who are unwilling to 
pass it must assume full responsibility for the 
possibly serious consequences, 


I will repeat what I said to the House 
last July 23: 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that our Re- 
publican membership on this side of the aisle 
would almost unanimously support the res- 
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ommendation of the President and the rec- 
ommendation of the Treasury in this respect. 
It is not my desire here and now to make 
this a political issue, but I would point out 
that if this is to be a political Issue, we on 
this side of the aisle, the President, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, are willing to take 
responsibility for the consequences of giving 
the Treasury the authority requested. 

But if the Democratic majority ties the 
bill up in committee and falls to act, it must 
accept responsibility for the consequences 
that will flow from such failure to give the 
Treasury the tools it needs. They must 
assume responsibility for the consequences 
Which will face the country if they fail to 
act. And I repeat the consequences can be 
disastrous, 


Mr. Speaker, before this matter is 
allowed to die, please read this letter of 
Professor Zebot: 

To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The surprise decision of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to shelve the Presl- 
dent's request for removal of the archaic in- 
terest rate ceiling on Government bonds 
Should not be dismissed lightly. It is dou- 
bly inflationary and it will cause an increase 
in the servicing cost of the national debt. 

The decision is inflationary because it will 
force the Treasury to refinance over $100 bil- 
lion of the national debt in short-term se- 
Curities over the next year. With growing 
business prosperity the demand for short- 

Government securities on the part of 
NHonfindncial corporations will subside, and 
the Federal Reserve will be compelled to pro- 
Vide extra reserves, beyond the monetary 
requirements of real economic growth, to 
enable commercial banks to absorb an ever- 

r amount of short-term Government se- 
curities, 

In addition, the indefinite duration of the 
Statutory interest-rate ceiling will generate 
Turther inflationary expectations, with the 
Corresponding increase In the velocity of cir- 
culation of currency, and thus still more po- 

tial inflation: As an accompanying re- 
Sult there will be added pressures on the 
Yields of outstanding long-term Government 
ties and on all interest rates. 
decision of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, if it is not reversed promptly, 
accomplish exactly the opposite of its 
intention. 
ADMINISTERED INFLATION 
tu dere will be attempts at exonerating 
11 © committee's responsibility for the infla- 
ee consequences of its decision. It will 
argued that our new inflation is of ad- 
tered or cost push kind and therefore 
ina latod to the national debt management 
beyond the reach of monetary policy. 
š e argument does not hold water. The 
faministered or cost push theory of prices 
chee only with one set of forces that act on 
k © Price level. It is not a general theory, 
nd even in its partial relevance it has not 
yet been fully developed and demonstrated, 
ut even if one assumed that ali inflation 
ed from cost push forces and corre- 
— price administration, national debt 
ment and monetary policy would still 
ne relevant in relation to the pele level. We 
wave no public policy to deal directly with 
and price administration. 

RESTRAINT ON PRICES 
wan? steel industry is a telling case in point. 
tare cost push forces press on prices, mone- 
pri and fiscal policies are the only available 

“e-level restraints to be used as public 
y for general welfare, Faced with anti- 


are saddled with the responsibility for the 
resulting unemployment, 
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By forcing our national debt management 
and monetary policy sytematically to over- 
expand the supply of money, the House Ways 
and Means Committee’s decision has not 
only caused the ce of a potential 
demand-pull inflation but has also removed 
the only existing public policy checks on the 
cost push forces in our economy. 

Congress must find a way to correct the 
dangerous monetary situation before it ad- 
journs. The political leadership that per- 
mitted the hasty House committee decision 
must be made aware of the fact that general 
economic literacy is not so low that people 
will fail to detect the source of the grave 
consequences that will follow if the interest 
rate ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
is not removed now. 

CYRIL A. ZEBOT. 


WASHINGTON, August 22, 1959. 


Strengthening the Foundations of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 26, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of State, at 82d annual ban- 
quet, American Bar Association, Ameri- 
cana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Thursday, 


August 27, 1959: 
STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
FREEDOM 

It is a distinct privilege to address this dis- 
tinguished gathering and to join with you in 
honoring Mr. Grenville Clark, who received 
the American Bar Association Medal tonight 
In recognition of a lifetime of public service 
which culminated in his monumental work, 
“World Peace Through Law.” 

The achievement of world peace through 
law is a goal which motivates the conduct 
of our country’s International relations. It 
was eloquently stated by a lawyer and diplo- 
mat of great stature, the late John Foster 
Dulles, when he called, in his last public ad- 
dress, for the substitution of justice and 
law for force. The realization of this ideal 
objective, toward which Mr, Dulles labored 
throughout his lifetime, has been substan- 
tially advanced by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation during the past year, Thanks to your 
initiative, lawyers in many parts of the world 
are now working to formulate an action pro- 
gram designed to help move mankind nearer 
to the goal of peace through law. This in- 
creasing consciousness of international prob- 
lems in the legal profession is a significant 
contribution to efforts of the United States 
to strengthen the foundations of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Freedom has a value which the American 
people down through history have cherished 
above all else. The ble to the Con- 
stitution submitted to the States in 1789 
stated as one of its principal purposes “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity.” But this declared 
purpose was not enough to satisfy the people. 
They refused to accept the Constitution until 
the essentials of freedom had been specifical- 
ly guaranteed in the first 10 amendments: 
The Bill of Rights. Thus, we have held 
freedom—freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, and of the press, and all the other 
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individual freedom to be 
of 3 itself. N 

e conceive of freedom as be 
the context of the rule of law. 9 
ing Fathers associated natural rights with 
natural laws. This between freedom 
and law is explicit in our approach to in- 
2 3 3 We feel that freedom 

W are as indivisible freedom 
is 8 > i Tn 

ay, on the world scene, 
locked in a fateful contest with 8 15 
able challenge of Communist imperialism. 
Hundreds of millions of human being in 
Soviet Russia and Communist China never 
taste the blessings of freedom. In the 
satellite countries, ancient freedoms are be- 
ing ruthlessly suppressed. This new abso. 
lutsm is more formidable than any in mod- 
ern history because it coincides in time with 
the tremendous and continuing advance of 
science and technology. It is not only in 
the military feld that Communist leaders are 
drawing upon science and technology to 
strengthen their position. They are also 
utilizing science and technology to 
strengthen their economic position. 

If the economic planning of Soviet leaders 
was aimed basically at raising the living 
standards of the Soviet citizen, we would 
cheer them on. For we sincerely wish the 
Soviet leaders every success in their efforts 
to improve the drab lot of their own people. 
It is not the economic Progress of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc that concerns us. What we are 
concerned with—and what we firmly op- 
pose—are the efforts of the Communist lead- 
ers to dominate other countries by a combi- 
nation of economic cajolery, subversion, and 
artful propaganda, backed up, when oppor- 
tune, by military > 

We and our allies have both the 
might and the determination to Aaret 
threat posed by military power in the hands 
of Communism’s leaders. Frustrated by our 
strength and firmness of purpose the Com- 
munists are turning more and more to eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological penetra- 
tion of the underdeveloped areas in order 
to achieve their goal of world domination. 
They are pounding home the doctrine that 
communism is the best way to produce ma- 
terial progress. Constant repetition of this 
thesis has emerged as a major Weapon in 
Communist efforts to subvert free societies 
beyond their borders. We delude ourselves if 
we do not recognize that in many of the 
miserably poor and overpopulated lands of 
the less-developed world, this doctrine can 
carry à dangerous appeal if their peoples fail 
to recognize the dreadful cost of communism 
in terms of human misery and degradation. 

But communism can make little headway 
in even the poorest countries so long as their 
people have hope of realizing their mount- 
ing expectations for a better life under free 
institutions. For the appeal of freedom 18 
irresistible when it goes hand in hand wth 
economic and social 

We sometimes fail to remember that the 
political revolution which created the United 
States has had a greater influence for good 
on the rest of the non-Communist world 
than any other single political event in his- 
tory. That influence is still visibly strong 
and vital. Since World War IT, nations com- 
prising a billion people have found inspira- 
tion In our example in establishing the 
framework of their new, free societies. They 
now look to us for assistance in realizing 
the material fruits of freedom. 

If we are to help the newly emergin peo- 
ples to resist the spurious lure 8 
munism—and, by so doing, safeguard our 
own liberty—we must continue to uphold the 
supremacy of freedom as a standard of hu- 
man value. For we know that in the long 
run, our freedom depends upon the freedom 
of others. This awareness goes far back in 
our history, Even during our so-called pe- 
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riods of isolation, our sympathies and moral 
support were with those elsewhere in the 
world who were upholding freedom. 

However, if we are to meet the 20th cen- 
tury challenge to freedom in the newly 
emerging countries, we must extend more 
than sympathy and moral support to their 
peoples. We must continue to extend tech- 
nical and financial assistance until they can 
make a real start toward progress. We must 
devote substantial resources to this effort 
and we must cast our thinking in terms of 
perseverance over a long period of time. 

We must also, in company with other more 
advanced nations of the free world, so or- 
ganize our material and human resources 
that we continue to outperform com- 
munism. We must demonstrate that the 
economic systems which flourish under free- 
dom can and will, in every country, promote 
the fullest development of human life—not 
only in material aspects, but in spiritual 
terms as well. At the same time, we should 
stanchly uphold the principle that there is 
diversity in freedom. Unlike the Commu- 
nists, we do not seek to impose our system 
and our institutions upon other peoples. 
Rather, we seek to help them work out their 
own destinies, in their own fashion, In free- 
dom, and under law. We do not seck the 
re-creation of our own image. Our only aim 
is to help develop sound, independent so- 
cleties capable of joining us if they so choose 
in securing peace and progress in the world. 

To succeed in this task, we must enlist 
the combined resources of our Government 
and of our private citizens and institutions. 
There is much that we are doing today to 
meet the challenge of international develop- 
ment. Our response, in which the mutual 
security program plays a major part, is broad 
and varied—one in which the American peo- 
ple can take justifiable pride: 

Through technical cooperation we are help- 
ing to create the human skills so conspic- 
uously lacking in the less developed coun- 
tries. 

Through grant assistance we are provid- 
ing some of the funds urgently required to 
maintain stability in the face of the military 
and economic pressure of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. 

Through a variety of institutions, we are 
providing part of the capital needed for the 
basic facilities essential to growth, The De- 
velopment Loan Fund is our newest finan- 
cial instrument. And we are continuing to 
provide financing through the Export-Im- 
port Bank and through our long-term par- 
ticipation in the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which institutions 
are now their resources as the re- 
sult of an American initiative. 

We are now actively exploring the possi- 
bilities of giving the World Bank a new and 
more flexible tool for development through 
the creation of an International Development 
Association. 

We have recently taken a leading part in 
creating the Inter-American Development 
SR Te ee DER EA SE OE 
portant role in the progress of Latin 
America, p 

Our Public Law 480 program provides re- 
sources in the form of foods ina fibers. 

A Pe stooge. rots tax and other incen- 

' are exploring every icable wa 

to stimulate the flow-of 2 scape 3 

8 pa its many accompanying 
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ande å the less developed 

All of these actions taken together pro- 
vide a coherent and rounded attack Meh 
greatest problem of our time: the develop- 
ment of the less fortunate areas of the 
world, They are complemented by our con- 
tinuing efforts to break down barriers to 
trade so that the peoples of the less d 
lands may find markets for the goods which 
they must sell if they and we are to prosper, 
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We also know that in a free society, eco- 
nomic progress can be achieved only under 
legal standards and in accordance with the 
principles of justice. There is a recent de- 
velopment in this field which I regard as 
highly important and in which your associa- 
tion has played, and will continue to play, 
a leading role: 

On November 6, 1958, the American Bar 

Association accepted a planning grant from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion to study the feasibility of a conference 
of lawyers from many nations “to consider 
and recommend means of developing and 
strengthening within and among nations, 
legal concepts, standards and institutions 
which will contribute, through facilitating 
the expansion of the flow of international 
investment and trade and otherwise, to the 
economic growth of such nations and which 
will facilitate peaceful settlement of disputes 
within and among nations,” 

This grant was made in accordance with 
our deep conviction that government help, 
important as it is and will continue to be, 
cannot do the whole job in promoting de- 
velopment. Private capital, carrying with it 
management techniques and abilities, not 
only contributes directly to economic growth 
it also provides the picture of our free enter- 
prise system in action. And we must re- 
member that the reservoirs of private capital 
are far larger than anything that is likely 
to be available to government. 

In short, if the free world is to stay free, 
if the spark of international economic 
progress is to be fanned Into growing health, 
there must be greater activity overseas by 
private investors. Therefore, we were very 
pleased when this study was entrusted to a 
special committee on world peace through 
law, which had a distinguished membership 
under the chairmanship of your former 
president, Charles S. Rhyne, 

In the committee's report, which was sub- 
mitted on May 18, 1959, the committee 
recommended, among other things, the hold- 
ing of an international conference of law- 
yers. Two of the agenda topics suggested 
by the committee deal directly with the prob- 
lems of development, They are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Extension and improvement of institu- 
tions and procedures for arbitration of dis- 
putes between governments and of disputes 
growing out of concessions contracts and 
international business transactions between 
governments and individuals and between 
private parties. 

“Extension and improvement of Institu- 
tions and procedures for the improvement of 
legal framework for the economic advance- 
ment of all nations and the removal of the 
legal uncertainties and fears which now 
block such advancement,” 

Because of the Government's interest in 
promoting the security of private Invest- 
ment abroad, we support the objectives in 
these two agenda items, The International 
Cooperation Administration is prepared to 
join with you in discussing plans for an 
international conference of lawyers and the 
sharing with private foundations and other 
organizations in its cost. 

I look forward with great anticipation to 
the results of such a conference of lawyers. 
There is a pressing need to promote a bet - 
ter respect for the rule of law in interna- 
tional relations. But that is only a begin- 
ning. The function that lawyers such as 
yourselves can best perform in this neid 
is to develop and concrete measures 
which will in actuality bring this about, I 
hope and trust that the proposed world con- 

Aerence will make real progress toward that 


Now I have been speaking of our own 
American programs to help promote interna- 
tional economic growth. Since we, for bet- 
ter or for worse, are now the largest and most 
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powerful industrialized country in the free 
world, our example and leadership are in- 
dispensable in this effort. But, fortunately. 
we are not alone. It has become a coopera- 
tive venture in which we are being joined 
with increasing vigor by more and more of 
the other industrialized nations of the free 
world which have successfully completed 
their postwar economic recovery. In addi- 
tion to their participation in the effective 
work of the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Japan last year 
made further governmental contributions to 
development through either grants or loans. 
Significant aid is also being provided by Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand. In the 
field of private inyestment, businessmen 
from these other industrialized countries 
have been very active—in some areas even 
more so than our own businessmen, - 

It ts our view that the flourishing econ- 
omies of the other materially favored Na- 
tions of the free world enable them to as- 
sume a growing share of the responsibility 
for assisting the newly emerging countries. 
We believe that they will accept increased 
responsibility according to their capabilities. 
We also feel that the time has come for bet- 
ter coordination of free world development 
efforts, and we intend shortly to initiate 
conversations to bring it about. An ex- 
panded and truly cooperative effort with 
our allies can lead to a new era in interna- 
tional development. For nothing is beyond 
the capacity of the combined economic power 
of the free world. 

This, then, is the central task of our 
foreign policy: The advancement of peace 
and freedom by promoting economic and 
spiritual development throughout the world 
within a framework of law. 

It is not a narrowly conceived policy of 
fighting communism. It is a broadly con- 
ceived policy of strengthening the founda- 
tions of freedom by enriching the daily lives 
of half the human race. 

Tt is not a negative policy of waging eco- 
nomic warfare with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
It is a constructive policy of economic growth 
and development, of continuing progress, of 
providing hope for the future. 

It is a task in which the legal profession 
has an important part to play. For the 
process of economic development under free 
institutions cannot take place in chaos or 
in disorder. It must have the security pro- 
vided by law. 


The American Oil Consumer Pays for 
Using American-Flag Ships but He Does 
Not Get Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL / 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has become a major im- 
porter of raw materials, particularly oil. 
In 1946 we imported some 20 million tons 
of oil. Last year we imported over 85 
million tons of oil—more than $800 mil- 
lion worth. According to figures pub- 
lished by the Chase Manhattan Bank. 
our oil imports alone will double in the 
next 7 years. During the same 
of time, our merchant marine has bee? 
virtually excluded from participating in 
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the international oil trade. American 
Ships carried 76 percent of our oil im- 
boris in 1946, and today we are carrying 
less than 2 percent. 

As a major oll importer, it is essential 
both for commerce and defense for the 
United States to have its own tanker 
fleet. Without our own ships the real 
Cost of oil is increased, since we also im- 
Port the value of the transportation. 
The absence of our own merchant fleet 
Means that we cannot choose the source 
of our supplies. 

Iam pleased to find that the American 
tanker operators and the American mari- 
time unions have formed the Jomt Com- 
mittee for American-Flag Tankers to 
seek a solution to this very vital and 
perilous problem—the disappearance of 
the American flag from the international 
oll trade on which we depend now for 
nearly 15 percent of our petroleum and 
Petroleum products. Everyone inter- 
€sted in America's future economic well- 
being will welcome this affirmative move 
by management and labor to work to- 
gether for the national interest, which 
demands and requires a healthy and 
Secure American-fiag fleet. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following an- 
Nouncement of the formation of the 
Joint Committee for American-Flag 
Tankers: 

THE AMERICAN On, CONSUMER PAYS ron USTNG 
-FLAG SHIPS BUT He Dors Nor GET 


Mr. Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union of America and Mr. 
Paul Hall, presidnt of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, announce the formation of 
the Joint Committee for American-Flag 

ers composed of American-flag tanker 
ers and operators and the American mar- 
time unions, Mr. Curran and Mr. Hall will 
Serve as directors of the committee, repre- 
senting labor, and two additional directors 
Will subsequently be named representing 
management, i 
Objective of this committee is to 
achleve conditions whereunder American-flag 
kers will be assured of profitable long- 
term employment. It is not merely, the 
tas ts of American seamen and American 
nker owners that are at stake, however, 
ause the perilous situation now confront- 
à & the American- flag tanker industry en- 
— our vital national interest, national 
d Suse, and foreign policy as well as en- 
angering the free world. 
majo, e Of the un-American policies of the 
thee international American oll companies, 
ora American-flag tanker hus been virtually 
3 from participating in the carriage 
fla, imported into this country. American- 
pr Participation in our oil imports has de- 
2 3 from 76 percent in 1946 to less than 
a Cent at the present time. If something 
Ot done, this exclusion will become per- 
tank, nt and the independent American-flag 
er will be destroyed. 
Atient eram will bring the facts to the 
a on of Congress, the administration, 
tion the public. It encompasses a recogni- 
1 Of the following accepted principles: 
sary 2 American-fiag tanker fleet is neces- 
2 Our national defense and in order 
de e ure that our commercial imports will 
arried at fair and reasonable rates, 
An independent American-flag tanker 
vessels ot continue to exist unless these 
tion rege assured of a reasonable participa- 
Portations.” carriage of our petroleum im- 
8 exclusion of American-fing tankers 

Cur import trade imperils our foreign 
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policy in the Middle East as well as jeopard- 
izing our national defense and security. 

4. The American consumer is actually pay- 
ing for using American-flag tankers but they 
are not being used. 

Uniess these facts are recognized the 
American-flag tanker industry is bankrupt. 
The use of American-flag tankers for a rea- 
sonable portion of our oil imports will cost 
the American consumer nothing. He al- 
ready pays for the use of such vessels to the 
major oll companies. The major oil com- 
panies, however, expropriate this payment 
for themselves. 

Middle East oil, imported by the major 
oll companies, is approximately one-half as 
expensive as domestic otl, The posted price 
of oll in the Persian Gulf (the price at which 
oil companies sell oil to themselves) is 
$13.44 a ton, while domestic oil costs $26.46 
& ton in Texas. Current tanker rates from 
the Persian Gulf are not $13.02 a ton but 
less than $3.25 per ton. The difference of 
nenrly $10, amounts to 72 percent of the 
posted price of Middle East oil. This is 
pocketed by the oll companies, who have in 
addition already made—after all taxes— 
from $10 to $12 a ton profit in the Middle 
East in the production of the oll. 

The American consumer pays these com- 
panies exactly the same price for Middle 
East ofl as for domestic oll. In round 
figures, he pays $13 a ton to the major oil 
companies for ocean transportation. This is 
more than sufficient to employ American- 
flag tankers and still leave the oil com- 
panies a substantial profit, but the oil com- 
panies pay only $3 a ton for transportation 
on cheap foreign-flag vessels and pocket the 
difference. Of course, this policy is calcu- 
lated to destroy the American-flag tanker 
fleet because it cannot compete with tax 
dodging cheap-labor foreign flag vessels. It 
is a policy of arrogance and greed that puts 
profits and tax dodging above patriotism 
and the American national interest, 


High Gas Tax Rate Is Attacked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gasoline tax has proved an effective de- 
vice in providing funds for developing 
our highway system. Considerable cau- 
tion should, however, be exercised before 
any upward adjustments are effected in 
our already high gasoline tax rates, for, 
as the following article by Leroy Snow- 
don so effectively points out, such in- 
creases in rates might very well result 
in lower total income as a consequence 
of reduced consumption: 

From the Portland Sunday Telegram, Aug. 

23, 1959] 

Hicon Gas Tax Rate Is Atrackxep—Levy Por- 
Icy SHOULD Be REExAMINED, OIL OFFICIAL 
DECLARES 
(By Leroy Snowdon, executive secretary, 

Maine Petroleum Association) 

This year marks two anniversaries of sig- 
nificance to the petroleum industry and its 
customers. 

One is the birthday of the industry itself— 
the 100th anniversary of the drilling of the 
lst commercial oil well at Titusville, Pa., 
August 27, 1859. 
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The other is the 36th anniversary of 
levy of the first gasoline tax by Maine, July 


7, 1923. 
In retrospect it seems certain 
the founder of the oil rt retina . 
Drake, nor the originators of the gasoline tax 
had any idea of the future magnitude of 
* they were starting. 
its first year, the American 
8 1 = mere 2,000 e 
e 2,461 milion 
8 last year. pig aes 
ming along 64 years after the indus 
founding, the gasoline tax Showed the 5 
capacity for growth. In its first year this 
tax produced only a little more than $500,000 
in revenue. Last year this taxation brought 
in a total of $22,500,000 to the State of Maine 
The people who hit on the idea of taxing 
in 
money from the oil . running 


The gasoline tax represents 

almost sheer profit for government, since the 

ity of collecting this levy from its customers. 

rep over the years this tax has become a 
emendously heavy load for the 

principal acres to carry. eerie! ds 

Maine's 7-cent rate is exceed 
State in the Union and equaled or rete 10 
N Principally in the South. 

1932, when the Federal Governm t en- 
be the 12 — ee field with a tatan 2 
ergency levy 1 cent a on, it 
scheduled to expire within a — 5 Instead 
of expiring, however, this levy followed the 
3 . State tax, rising to its 
evi 
— el—or triple the original 
3 merge is faced with a to 
ase the Federal tax 1 additional 
5 to 4 cents. Thin 
. ng descri as a temporary — 
gency measure, TEAS 

As a result of both the State 
trends, the combined tax on 3 ae 
totals 10 cents a gallon. This is equivalent to 
a sore rsi araus 50 percent of the average 
re price a consumer for regular 
grade gasoline, Da 5 

The rate trend, however, 
of the stroy of the tremendous impact 
that the gasoline tax has had on both the 
petroleum industry and the consumers of 
gasoline. Starting out as a relative trickle of 
revenue, the tax has become a multimillion- 
dollar revenue source. Over the years since 
1923 this one tax has cost Maine's motor ve- 
hicle owners over $300 million and the ante 
has shown a startling rise in recent times, 

By 1933, the end of the first decade, this 
tax had cost Maine motorists $22,547,000. 
During the next quarter century it had 
gained enough momentum so that the col- 
lections in 1 year, 1958, were $22,562,000, or 
slightly more than taken in during the first 
10 years. 

Part of this revenue growth can, of course, 
be attributed to higher rates, but another 
very important factor has been the increase 
in motor vehicle ownership and use. There 
is a tendency to think that rates must be 
raised to obtain more money from the gaso- 
Une tax. But the record shows that the tax 
has a built-in growth factor, and that the 
same rate of tax has produced an enormous 
increment in revenue over the years because 
of increased consumption, 

This is illustrated in the following tabula- 
tion, which shows the amount of revenues 
generated by each penny of the gasoline tax 
imposed by the State over the years: 1940, 61. 
564,000; 1946, $1,821,000; 1950, $2,259,000; 
1954, $2,721,000; 1958, $3,323,000, 

this tabulation shows, each cent of the 
State gasoline tax imposed in 1958 brought in 
two times as much revenue as the same levy 
produced in 1940, and almost twice as much 
as in 1946, the first postwar year, 
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Expressed another way, it would have 
taken a State gasoline tax rate of about 14% 
cents a gallon in 1940 to produce the same 
amount of revenue the State now is collect- 
ing from a tax of 7 cents. 

It is significant, however, that as taxes on 
gasoline in recent years have been pushed to 
ever and ever higher levels, the rate of con- 
sumption has slowed down considerably. In 
the first 5 years following the end of World 
War II, for example, highway use of motor 
fuel showed an average annual gain of over 
5 percent. In the last 5 years, however. 
this rate of increase was cut in half, and 
in 1958 highway consumption of gasoline 
was only about 2 percent greater than in the 
previous year. 

This same trend is evident in automobile 
travel statistics. Whereas formerly there had 
been a pronounced upsurge, annual travel 
per vehicle in recent years has shown a de- 
clining tendency, falling from an indicated 
level of about 10,000 miles in 1946 to around 
9.500 miles in 1958. 

Coupled with this is the growing popular- 
ity of smaller automobiles, particularly the 
foreign variety, which feature fuel econ- 
omy as one of thelr main attractions. 

All these developments indicate clearly 
that the motoring public is becoming ex- 
tremely conscious of the cost of gasoline. 
What the public does not seem to realize, 
however, is the fact that. the increase in 
the price of gasoline itself in recent years 
has been quite moderate, The average re- 
tail price of gasoline in 1958, exclusive of 
taxes, was only 5.9 percent above the 1949 
level, whereas in the same period retail 
prices for all consumer items, as compiled by 
the U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, had 
risen 21 percent, 

But, while the average price of gasoline 
moved up less than 6 percent during the 
decade, the national average tax jumped 
more than 36 percent. In other words, taxes 
on gasoline during the period went up at a 
rate of six times as great as the retail price 
ol the fuel. 

It is important to also note the gasoline 
consumer has been getting a continually 
improving product. One measure of this 
quality is the octane number of the fuel. 
Between 1950 and 1958, U.S. refiners im- 
proved the average octane rating of regular 
grade gasoline by about 9 numbers. As a 
result of these and other major improve- 
ments in the fuel, the motorist today can 
buy regular grade gasoline that has a higher 
quality than the premium gasoline of only 
5 years ago, at littie or no increase in price. 
Even more remarkable, today's improved gas- 
oline sells at the same price, 21 cents (ex- 
cluding tax) as it did 36 years ago when the 
taxation started in Maine. 

On this 36th anniversary of Maine's gaso- 
Une tax, it would seem timely and appro- 
priate for government to reexamine its poli- 
cies with to this tax, in the light of 
indications that it would be a grave mis- 
take to continue to regard this lexy as a 
boundless bonanza. For the gasoline tax 
cannot be exempted from the law of di- 
minishing returns. 


T 


Special Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 27,1959 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, althouch 1 
have been very busy with the commit- 
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tee working on the labor legislation, I 
have tried to pick up a few pertinent 
facts on the trade issue. 

It seems to me that in our desire for 
investment and trade profits we are com- 
pletely overlooking the disaster lurking 
in the shadows of unemployment, lost 
jobs in production industries, and the 
apparent unawareness of labor, Main 
Street, and the smaller manufacturers. 

Recently one of our leading metro- 
politan newspapers, the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, Wednesday, August 19, 1959, 
published an editorial entitled “Labor 
Awakening.” I present the editorial 
verbatim: 

Organized labor has, in a large measure, 
in recent years been responsible for support- 
ing the Rooseveltian policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements which have worked out so 
disadvantageously to the United States. 

Already one effect. of these treaties is that 
last year as many automobiles were imported 
as exported, and the United States is import- 
ing such a product as steel. 

The real sufferer from these treaties, agree- 
ments, quotas, exchange arrangements, etc., 
is the Ameftican worker. 

For many years conservatives have been 
cautioning labor that they have embarked 
on a dangerous course when their supported 
political measures are disadvantageous to 
them, But, having adopted labor inter- 
nationalism, they would not retreat. 

However, some unions are beginning to 
realize their peril. What they call imports 
from sweatsbop countries have always been 
coming in from these same sweatshop 
countries. 

The only difference was that during the 
war and the early postwar years businessmen 
were afraid to go to those countries, invest 
American capital in them, and then chip the 
goods back here to compete with the Ameri- 
can worker, who generally lost out. 

It is interesting to note that the great free 
trade unions, the International Ladies“ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; the United Hatters, Cap, 
and Millinery Workers“ International, and 
the Textile Workers, are leading in this re- 
consideration of a policy that has always 
been disadvantageous to the American 
worker. 

A few points need to be made concerning 
this: 

1. Most mass-production work can be done 
as efficiently by low-wage workers as by high- 
wage workers. Therefore, unless the high- 
wage worker is in some manner protected, he 
will outprice himself. 

2. In the semiskilled Industries the ability 
and efficiency of the workers play a small 
part in the total product; the bigger part 
is contributed by the machine, which can be 
operated as well by less-efliciont workers, thus 
muking the product cheaper to sell in the 
American market, 

3. Since the Roosevelt regime, everything 
has been done to make the phrase “Buy 
American” unpopular, with the result that 
Americans buy what is made in Hong Kong 
or Japan or Czechoslovakia as readily as they 
buy American goode. 

It is nonsense for American unions to be- 
lere that they can salve this problem by 
stimulating campaigns in other countries to 
increase wages there. They will be told to 
mind their own business. 

Not all standards of living are the snme, 
and not all people approve of the American 
standard of living, which includes many 
inflationary factors. 


The soundest protettion against the dump- 
ing of cheap goods into the world’s greatest 
market ts a protective tariff_—and it would be 
startling, but it is foresecable, that American 
labor will come to that. 
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For the record I want to put this im- 
portant message before the Congress and 
if I could, before every worker, employ- 
er, banker, and professional individuals 
in this country. 

The warning contained therein is one 
that none of us can overlook. There is 
no secret or mysterious formula for na- 
tional prosperity. The answer is sim- 
ple—production with wages sufficiently 
high to meet the costs of living, pay doc- 
tors and hospital bills, buy insurance, 
shop on main street for necessities and 
a few extra luxuries, keep a savings ac- 
count, buy and maintain a car, maybe a 
small boat, send your kids to school, 
take a 2-week vacation, keep your 
church and charities obligations, and 
last, but not least, buy a radio, refriger- 
ator, TV, washer-dryer, freezer, air con- 
ditioner, get your wife a modern step- 
Saving kitchen, feed your kids the latest 
vitamins, and whatever else we are told 
wo must have to maintain our way of 

e. 

If we do not have most of these things 
within the reach of our working people 
ar rest of the economy will fall flat on its 

ace. 

Without wages to carry this market- 
place load, the professional individual, 
the banker, and the press, all service in- 
suerte and businesses will die on the 
vine. 

I will always remember my early youth 
in a small coalmining and brickmaking 
community on the banks of the Allegheny 
River in western Pennsylvania. The 
history of this town is a case in point. 

This was a normal, small American 
town with its professional services, 
elected officials, its lawyer, doctor, bar- 
bershop, its hotel, stores, railroad sta- 
tion and telegraph office, with its paint- 
ers, plumbers, and the tradesmen that 
are usually found in a going community. 

Its community of 400 or 500 families 
prospered because the coal mine and clay 
mine provided payrolls which fed the 
whole economy. Then one dark day the 
mine shut down, the payroll stopped. In 
a short period of time, all commerce and 
business stopped. I recently visited this 
site, and nature has again taken over— 
there are no houses standing, no business 
places, and no people. The years have 
erased all of the things that once marked 
a thriving community. The town was 
a ghost town. 

This then points up clearly and vivid- 
ly that tradesmen, professionals, Main 
Street and Back Street cannot survive 
on their own. There must be produc- 
tion, because production produces pry- 
rolls, and payrolls produce prosperity- 
This lesson I have never forgotten, with- 
out production this town died and I am 
convinced that without production this 
Nation will die. 

Somewhere, somehow, we have been 
sold a bill of goods, We are told that 
trade means peace and therefore eve? 
if it means unemployment, 5 
foreclosures, and shutdowns, it is worth 
it. Up to a point any sane 
agrees. 

However, will the results be what we 
are told they will be, or will the greedy: 
mercenary profiteers of other countries 
contrive to take advantage of our soft- 
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ness and further flood this country's do- 
mestic market with low-priced goods 
made by low standard wage earners and 

most cases, from American designs 
and all too often bearing American trade 
names, 

I cannot conceive of anything more 
damazing than to keep up this idiotic 
program that allows a nation like Japan 
to embargo the import of automobiles 
into the country while at the same time, 
dump their cars onto the American mar- 
ket, or for England to embargo turbines 
and generators while selling to our own 
Government agencies. 

Again, we find Mexico putting an em- 
bargo on many products such as piston 
tings, forcing American companies like 
Perfect Circle to buy into their domestic 

ustries in order to market their prod- 
Ucts in that country. - 

I mentioned Perfect Circle, and its 
Mexican experience; for the record I 
Present the full story as well as a little 
noted item about the prosperity of the 
London stock market while the American 
market continues its erratic but definite- 
y downward slide. The stock markets 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, and Belgium 
And other beneficiaries of our national 
ier suicide policy are reported doing 


Pensecr Cincux To Bur 45-Peacrnt INTEREST 
IN MEXICAN Fat 
mn Caco — Perfect Circle Corp.. Hagerstown, 
it d., piston ring manufacturer, announced 
has entered inte an agreement to purchase 
Pr Percent of the stock of Engranes y 
ductos Industriales, Mexico City, for ap- 
mately 8800, 000. A Perfect Circle 
rpokesman said about two-thirds of the pur- 
1 e price will be paid in piston ring manu- 
acturing machinery. 
8 € Mexican firm will be licensed to manu- 
tings © und distribute Perfect Circle piston 
P and other prođucts in Mexico, W. B. 
Perfect Circle president, said in the 
announcement. A meeting of Engranes y 
caling 8 Industriales stockholders has been 
suas for August 28 to ratify the agreement 
fax to change the name to Industrins Per- 
h t Circle S.A. The firm will continue to 
roduce hydraulic nutomobile jacks, irriga- 
Dart Pump purts, and other replacement 
2 to the announcement. 
more kesman for Perfect Circle said the 
Was made because the Mexican Gov- 
company banned piston ring imports. The 
Mexiog 2, had planned to begin production in 
ernte Arid some future time, but had to accel- 
mental u Program because of the govern- 
He q order cutting off the imports, he said. 
2 the company had been forced to 
en mar moves in Argentina and Brazil 
the enote nations closed their borders to 
ompany's product, 


Mend {he way up and down the list of 
high S we find examples of restrictions, 
against arab. and outright embargoes 
t American-made goods. 

Was a pountry prospered so long as it 
operatio mocratic-capitalistic system of 
Purely on. but it is fast becoming a 
Survive aP ltalistie system which cannot 

€ in free competition with nations 


ort sa unemployment compensation, ex- 
Usiness, taxation, both personal and 
micht ne, With the above editorial, it 
betont de good for all of us to take stock 

€ we vote for HR. 5, which will 
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open the floodgates of American invest- 
ment in foreign countries, and in a few 
short years, the domestic market will 
be lost completely to American-made 
goods. 

What is our interest—American made 
goods, or American financed goods? 

How long will the foreign worker. al- 
low himself to be exploited by American 
absentee investors? 

Will we be building goodwill, or will 
we be sowing the seeds of discontent, dis- 
trust and instead of promoting peace 
will we unwittingly be harvesting a crop 
of bloodshed, devastation, and cata- 
strophic war? 

In a recent survey of the results of 
our ill-advised 4-year extension of the 
nonreciprocal Reciprocal Trade Act, we 
find the following very brief summary of 
results in just a few of the affected fields 
of production. 

These statements of facts and logic 
have been given on the floor of the 
House, on the air and in many of our 
leading periodicals and newspapers. 

Many Members of Congress are be- 
coming aware of the seriousness of the 
situation and there is unrest and doubt 
never before so apparent amongst the 
membership. 

Many of us wonder whether Congress 
was wise when it abdicated its constitu- 
tional prerogatives and turned over to 
the President the tariff and duty making 
powers which rightfully beleng to Con- 


gress. 
Escape CLAUSE Box SCORE 

“Oh, but industry does have an official 
remedy,’ exclaims the liberal-trade enthu- 
siast to import-wounded industries. But 
let's ask the man who sought one. Here's the 
January 1954 to May 1959 record: 


Industries seeking remedy from Tariff 


TTT0T0T0T0T0T0T0T0TTTT—T—T—T—T——T——— 45 
Remedy denied by Commisslon - 19 
Remedy recommended by Commission 

to President 26 
But denied by him «44«ł:ĩ „P 17 
Remedy granted hy President 8 
But drastically diluted by him 6 
Full recommendation granted (out of 

pf es a ee yn RO ee ee 

41 in process. 


FOREIGN CARS 
Japan's Batsun, plastic-body sports car, 
speed of 86 miles per hour, now in order- 
taking stage und slated soon for United 
States market. Also targeted for United 
States in their tiny Subaru-360 at $1,100. 
European-English cars captured 17 per- 
cent of Canadian market first 5 months of 
1958; now up to 23 percent for same period in 
1959. Imports here running about 10 per- 
cent of market. 
SHIPPING BOTTOMS TAKE BEATING 
US. shipper’s share of American foreign 
commerce had rough sailing since World 
War II (military excluded): 


U.S. share 

Year: (percent) 
194199 — — — 68. 

OSL nnn oo ne ew mn nnn nena — 43.0 

1962 ~~~. ----<22--—- === — —U— 35.0 

30.0 

28.0 

22.0 

20.0 

18.0 

8 SVT 

January 1959 eee 8. 7 

Latest. 
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BINOCULARS 
Jap binocular industry, principally geared 
to U.S. market, produced over 1.5 SA 


units in 1958; United States purchased two- 
thirds of total output. — 
TYPEWRITERS 
Nineteen million nine hundred thou 
dollars of imported typewriters and ane 
1958 outstrip U.S. exports of $14.7 million 
first time in history. 


CAP IMTORTS 


National Cap and Cloth Hat Institute, joint 
labor-management group, seeks escape clause 
action to increase duty on Jap caps. Self- 
imposed Jap annual export quota of 15 mil- 
lion caps too large for U.S. market to absorb 
without serious damage, reports Institute. 
Comparative prices; Jap caps, 20 cents; U.S. 
caps, $1. 

CLOTHING WORKERS CONCERNED 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, formerly strong trade agreements sup- 
porters, adopt resolution attacking destruc- 
tive Imports. Cite “cutthroat” competition 
in every branch of male apparel threatening 
thousands of jobs. Knit glove industry well 
on the road to destruction, as imports now 
250 percent of U.S. production. 


COPPER AND BRASS 


Copper & Brass Research Association’s 
study of causes in decline of domestic brass 
mill industry reveal: First year after sharp 
tariff cuts, imports multiplied 42 times pre- 
ceding year level; imports almost 100 percent 
of U.S. tubular plumbing goods market; 
U.S. industry in 1958 operated less than 45 
percent of 1943 capacity; United States con- 
verted from exporter to importer of brass 
mill products, 


WESTERN EUROPE'S GOLD MOUNTS 


Gold and dollar reserve holdings in West- 
ern Europe increased from $7 billion in 1950 
(December) to $18 billion in 1959 (March). 


LUXURY LINER LAMBS 

Indicative of price differential in foreign- 
U.S. competition was arrival at San Diego of 
30,000 Australian lambs on converted luxury 
liner Wesorarlia, Estimated delivery price: 
$10 a head or half of U.S. price. Importer's 
yearly goal: 100,000 head. 

STEEL: “THE BIG SQUEEZE ON LITTLE STEKEL” 1 

In 1957, the United States exported 5.2 
million tons of steel-mill products, and im- 
ported 1.1. million tons, But this ratio of 
almost 5 to 1—in favor of steel-mill ex- 
ports—dropped to less than 2 to 1 in 1958, 
when exports fell to 2.7 million tons, and 

rts reached a high of 1,7 million tons 
(1959 steel imports running double U.S. ex- 
ports. NWC). 

“Because of these deyelopments, we ap- 
pear to haye lost much of our foreign 
market, and a portion of our domestic 
market is in jeopardy. For example, the 
United States exported 721.000 tons of semi- 
finished steel In 1957. This dropped to 
124,000 tons in 1958—a decrease of 83 per- 
cent. Exports of structural shapes decreased 
from 453,000 tons in 1957 to 292,000 tons in 
1958, while exports of plates declined from 
604,000 tons to 249,000 over the same pe- 
riod—a drop of 59 percent. Exports of tin- 
plate, an item in which the United States 
has long had a preeminent position, fell 
from 538,000 tons to 244,000 tons—a decrease 
of 54 percent.. 

“In the domestic market we are at a com- 
petitive price disadvantage in such products 
as rods, barbed wire, nails, reinforcing bars, 
and other items. 


i Excerpts, address by A. F. Franz, presi- 
dent, the Colorado Fuel & iron Corp., to 
American .Iron and Steel Institute, New 


York, May 28, 1959. 
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“Within the past year or so, a number of STEEL: “WHAT'S BEHIND THE RISE IN FOREIGN MITI plans to sponsor a company, 50 per- 


specialty wire products have arrived on the 
American market in alarming quanti- 
ties. ee 
“These are facts. * The American steel 
industry in certain areas is no longer com- 
petitive with the rest of the world.” 
U.S. AUTO EXPORTS-IMPORTS / 


Since 1955, U.S. auto exports dropped 50 
percent, from over 200,000 annually to ex- 
pected 100,000 in 1959 * * * 370,000 foreign 
car imports sold in United States in 1958; 
present rate indicates 600,000 this year. 

UAW AROUSED 


A. J. Mattes, president of local 239, UAW, 
wrote Baltimore Mayor Grady that over 300 
General Motors workers in that city were 
laid off and remaining 1.500 are working less 
than 40 hours a week because of increasing 
number of foreign car imports. Thirty-five 
thousand autos imported via Baltimore the 
first 5 months of 1959 could have given 
employment to 2,500 workers at Chevrolet 
plant there, working two 8-hour shifts for 
13 weeks, 

AUTO PRODUCTION ABROAD 


Daily output at Fiat's Mirafiore Works 
over 2.500; Volkswagen heading for 3,000 at 
Wolfsburg. Plymouth'’s mammoth Detroit 
lines turns out 1,100 daily; Rambler at 
modern Kenosha plant about 1,600 units. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Florida Power & Light Co. ask foreign pro- 
ducers of heavy electrical generating equip- 
ment to bid on two 200,000-kilowatt steam 
turbogenerators * probably first effort 
by foreign manufacturers to penetrate pri- 
vate utility market, following successful 
efforts on Federal-State projects. Domestic 
firm salvaged contract on basis of delivery 
date. 


TURBINES 
English Electric bids 30 percent under 
nearest American competitor to win Army 
Engineers’ contract for eight hydraulic tur- 
bines for Big Bend Dam, S. Dak. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Brief filed with Tariff Commission reveals 
foreign sewing machine manufacturers now 
control about 75 percent U.S. market; eg. 
U.S.-imported Jap machines up from 64,000 
in 1950 to about 1 million in 1953. 
WATCHES 
Ranks of American watchworkers steadily 
reduced from 16,000 to 6,000 employees as 
foreign imports take 70 percent of annual 
domestic market; or 14 million out of 20 mil 
lion ullts. 
THE GOLD FACTS 
United States now has $19.6 billion in gold, 
smallest reserve in over a decade, but for- 
eign organizations and individuals have dol- 
lar claims of $15.1 billion against reserve, 
TUNA FLEET 
Imports of Jap tuna reduced ranks of San 
Diego's tuna clippers to 125 ships from 1952 
high of 214. Sales sliced from about $40 
3 in 1954 to expected $19 million this 
ar. 
U.S MANUFACTURER LITERALLY LOSING HIS 
SHIRTS 
National Association of Shirt, Pajama, and 
Sportswear Manufacturers went on record 
opposing State and Commerce Departments’ 
representations on behalf American business 
and declared in favor of congressional regu- 
lation of foreign trade. Shirt imports from 
Hong Kong-Japan alone totaled 1.75 million 
dozen in 1958, equivalent to $15 million in 
U.S. wages for 6,000 American employees, 
TOURISM: DOLLAR SOURCE 
Frequently overlooked as dollar source to 
foreign nations is tourist industry; Ameri- 
cans spent $2.1 billion on foreign travel last 
year * * * 10 percent jump from 1957. 


COMPETITION?" # 


“Let me cite the predicament of one Amer- 
ican industry. The industry is that 
which makes table flatware * * * and re- 
cently stainless steel ware. * * * This is a 
new industry in Japan; flatware such as we 
use is not used generally in Japan. 

“By 1955, imports had reached 3,134,000 
dozen against U.S. production of 14,654,000 
dozen: * * in 1958, Japanese imports 
amounted to 8,444,000 dozen, with U.S. pro- 
duction of 14,740,000 dozen. * * * 

“While this rise in imports was going on, 
the gentlemen of GATT progressively reduced 
tariffs. 

“The big reduction was made in 1950 but 
further reductions were made in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958, after this industry had really been 


"hurt. 


“Japan, fearing action by the United 
States, voluntarily announced a quota limit 
to the United States of 5,500,000 dozen for 
1958. * * Up to this time, this industry 
has been given no relief and employment is 
off 25 percent. In spite of the announced 
quota of 6,500,000 dozen, 1958 imports were 
8,444,000. 

“The time will soon be here when we have 
completely lost our entire export business in 
steel, except for a few specialty items which 
are not made elsewhere.” ' 


You will note the seriousness of the sit- 
uation by taking time to read further on 
the new and mystifying attitude of Amer- 
ican business, bankers and leading ad- 
ministration leaders in Washington. 

One wonders if they understand the 
philosophy behind reciprocal trade, for- 
eign aid, and mutual security aid that 
seems to have perverted by profit-seeking 
individuals and corporations that haye 
found Government sponsorship for run- 
ning away from national taxes, high 
wages and national responsibility, 

Now let us look at another serious 
threat to American economic well-being 
and the wide-open deception being prac- 
ticed upon the American consumer by 
well established American producers, 

Lately the following announcement 
appeared in the magazine Business Week 
August 22, 1959, page 56: 

TRANSISTOR-RADIO MAKERS WILL MARKET 

JAPANESE MODELS UNDER U.S. LABELS 

In the past year, the U.S. electronics indus- 
try has watched Japanese manufacturers grab 
more than half the market here for transistor 
radios—largely by sales under Japanese 
labels. Now, some companies have decided 
to meet the foreign competition by market- 
ing Japanese-made radios under their own 
U.S. trade names. 

Latest transistor-radio manufacturer to 
join the importers is big Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. Through its interna- 
tional marketing subsidiary, Emerson has 
concluded an agreement with Tokyo's Stand- 
ard Radio Corp. to import 100,000 radios in 
coming months. Emerson officials say it 
is making the move because Japanese com- 
panies are making radios and parts too small 
to be produced competitively in the United 
States. Emerson, which will sell the imports 
under its Jefferson Travis label, follows Mo- 
torola, Inc., as the second big radio maker to 
move into the Japanese import field. 

Meanwhile, Toko's Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade & Industry is spurring Japa- 
nese efforts to make electronic computers. 


* Excerpts, address by W. H. Diewel, senior 
vice president, Crucible Steel, to the Amer- 
ican Management Association, New Tork, 
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cent privately owned—to produce 50 com- 
puters next year, and more than that in 
each succeeding year. 


We will soon find ourselves with 
shelves full of foreign made “American 
brand” goods that will defy detection by 
even an expert, let alone an innocent 
housewife buying in the American mar- 
ketplace. 

She may well be buying a Japanese- 
made product labeled by the company 
that has just furloughed her husband. 

It will not be long now before the peo- 
ple in this country awaken to what is 
happening and the repercussions in the 
political field will shake the foundations 
of our democracy. 

It is one think to talk peace, but it is 
another to deprive an American work- 
man of his right to earn a living while 
at the same time profits are not im- 
paired, but in fact, are increased. 

The steel strike is a case in point. 
While our bankers are pressing the 
crown of gold upon the brow of labor, 
the foreign producers, in many cases 
with American money, American ma- 
chinery, American know-how and Amer- 
ican connections for marketing, are 
running wild. 

The following appeared in an August 
1959 issue of Business Week: 


FOREIGN STFELMAKERS Boost Ourrur, Ex- 
LARGE THER SHARE OP WORLD MARKET 


With the steel strike in its 6th week, 
executives of the struck U.S. mills are closely 
watching the speedy progress of steelmakers 
in Western Europe and Japan. Foreign 
steel companies are boosting their share of 
world steel markets—including the United 
States. 

Steelmakers in West Germany and Japan 
are enjoying the liveliest boom. But steel 
output is also curying upward in France, 
Britain, and Italy. 

In West Germany, steel producers are 
headed for a new output record of more 
than 30 million tons. Renewed capital in- 
vestment and machinery exports have 
helped boost demand this year. 

In Japan, the industry has been setting 
records all year, thanks to rising exports 
and a capital spending boom. With produc- 
tion likely to top 15 million tons this year— 
about 2 million tons over 1958—Japan 
threatens to displace France as the world’s 
fifth largest steelmaker. Some of Japan's 
steel companies are getting ready to ask the 
World Bank for loans for a $300 million ex- 
pansion program to raise capacity to 25 mil- 
lion tons in 1965. 

In Britain, steel output has reached 80 
percent of the industry's 26 million ton 
capacity: While investment still remains 
low, an upsurge in autos and appliances 18 
adding to steel consumption, Auto produc- 
tion, in fact, has been gobbling up steel 80 
fast that a shortage of sheet is feared. 

In France, steel production has climbed 
almost 5 percent above last year's record 
level, Aided by devaluation, the French in- 
dustry has managed to improve its share of 
Europe's growing steel market by being able 
to offer lower prices. 

In Italy, steelmakers also enjoy expanding 
sales because of the Common Market. One 
sign of expansion is the government's pro- 
posal to establish a new 1-million-ton steel 
plant in southern Italy. 


This picture of steel production is not, 
as proponents of the Reciprocal Trades 
Extension Act say, an isolated case. 
Rather than being the exception, it is 
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becoming the rule. Let us look at another 
portion of the record contributed by 
many members, including WILLIAM JEN- 


NIN CS Bryan Dorn, from South Carolina: 


Steel imports are increasing at a fantastic 
So are imports of glassware, pottery, 
chemicals, machine tools, textiles. In fact, 
every job in America today is threatened by 
unfair imports fram foreign countries 

The farmer is likewise a victim of our 
unfair trade policies, Some years ago we 
exported a large portion of our wheat crop. 
American wheat was in demand beyond the 
seven seas of the world. We exported 60 
percent of our cotton crop. At one time we 
exported a yast portion of our tobacco crop. 

We were once the only nation in the world 
that grew tobacco. But under this trade 
program in Washington today the American 
farmer grows less and less, surpluses pile up 
while foreign countries grow more and more. 
For instance, in Canada the average tobacco 
farmer can plant 30 acres of tobacco, in 
Rhodesia 65 acres. But in the United States 
our farmers can plant an average of only 
29 acres. They are not permitted to expand 
and grow in the American tradition. 

Many cotton farmers in the United States 
can plant only 4 acres of cotton. No farmer 
can possibly clothe, feed, and educate his 
children on such an unbelievable income. 
There is distress in our land today by reason 
of our unfair foreign trade policy. 

In foreign countries, farmers are often ex- 
empted from land taxes if they will grow 
more farm products, such as in Rhodesia. 
Turkey has exempted certain of her farmers 
from income taxes if they will grow more. 
Yet we have billions of dollars worth of 
farm surpluses piled up in warehouses cost- 
ing the taxpayers millions of dollars. 

We need to free our farmers so they can 
plant more and have an equal opportunity 
with farmers in foreign nations, We need 
more foreign markets, not less. We should 
sell more cotton and wheat abroad, not less 
and less, 

It is the duty of the State Department, 
the Congress, and the President to give to 
the American farmer and the American 
worker the same advantages and protection 
as offered by foreign countries to their farm- 
ers and workers. 

There is nothing reciprocal about our 
Present so-called trade policies. 
There is no “sip” in it for the American 
work nor the American farmer. 

No one would ever dream of asking Brazil 
to tmport coffee, nor India to import tea, nor 
Honduras bananas, nor the Mayala States 
rubber. Yet the one-worlders, the dreamers, 
and idealists running our t trade pro- 


gram are d that we import textiles, 
steel, and automobiles. How ridiculous can 
we get? 


UNFAIR IMPORTS LAYING AMERICA WASTE 


The original idea of reciprocal trade was to 
sell automobiles, textiles, steel, wheat, and 
Cotton to the other countries of the world 
and buy tea, coffee, rubber, cocoa, and prod- 
ucts we need. Never before in the history of 
the world has a nation been required to im- 
port things it already has in surplus. Unfair 
imports have created disaster areas, ghost 
towns, unem t, and distress. 

Many f nations do not permit Ameri- 
can automobiles to be sold in their coun- 
tries. But, they sell theirs here. They put 
on import quotas which eliminate the sale 
Of American products, but, at the same time, 
they demand that our State Department and 
the U.S. Government lower its tariffs and 
Permit their goods to flood this country. 

Those products we produce in surplus and 
those traditionally American should be pro- 
tected by import quotas. ‘These jobs should 
be saved for American workers and farmers. 

This trade policy of the State Department 
is a forelgu ald program. It is not designed 
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to help the American farmer and the Ameri- 
can worker. It is designed to help the for- 
eign worker and the foreign farmer. 

Along with the taking of the American 
worker's job and the farmer's acreage, we are 
being forced to pay the highest taxes in the 
history of the world to support a stupendous 
foreign aid program. 

Yes, my friends, 43,000 employees to show 
the world how to make automobiles, how to 
make steel, how to grow cotton, how to grow 
wheat, how to grow tobacco. Technicians 
to show them how to pack it and ships to 
haul it to America in competition with the 
products of the American worker. 

Incidentally, it takes 37% percent of our 
foreign aid appropriations to pay our em- 
ployees’ salaries and expenses to give away 
our money, 

They talk in Washington about $70 billion 
foreign aid. It is nearer $200 billion, start- 
ing before World War II in the form of lend- 
lease and other such programs. 

The free traders and one-yorld State De- 
partment striped pants boys are saying that 
foreign nid must continue for 50 to a 100 
years. They go further than that and take 
your money, ladies and gentlemen, to build 
steel mills, automobile plants overseas, and 
then turn around and give these people free 
water and free electricity and guarantee 
them a profit. 

During the debate last year in Congress on 
foreign aid, it was brought out that the 
American foreign aid representatives went 
to the leaders of the textile industry and 
asked them to go to Indonesia and other 
countries of the world and build textile 
plants—telling them that no risk was in- 
volved, profits could be guaranteed with 
cheap labor, Government water and elec- 
tricity, all of this furnished by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer indirectly. 

In other words, Just close your American 
plants, fire your employees and we'll help 
you set up overseas where you can get cheap 
labor. Our textile people are loyal, patriotic 
Americans who believe in their workers. 


They want to keep their factories and jobs - 


at home, so, in the main, they have refused 
these attractive offers. 

I understand that some of the great manu- 
facturers who came to Washington last year 
and participated in the President's confer- 
ence favoring these unfair imports are now 
expanding their plants overseas and are 
bringing these goods made with cheap labor 
back to the United States. But, this does 
not help the American worker, nor the small 
businessman. They cannot move overseas 
and compete with this cheap labor. The only 
alternative for our laboring people is unem- 
ployment and breadlines. 

Exports of machine tools have fallen off 
from 30 percent of U.S. production to 10 per- 
cent. In 1954, the United States imported 
656.000 barrels of oil every day. In February 
of 1959, daily imports totaled 1,626,000 bar- 
rels daily. Yes, our great oll industry is being 
threatened. be 

Foreign nations pay their workers such a 
low wage that our lead, zinc, mercury, coal, 
copper, tungsten, iron ore industries are be- 
ing threatened by floods of imports from 
abroad. The same applies to the glassware, 
sewing machine, camera, and typewriter in- 
dustries. 

IMPORTS PILE UP—EXPORTS DROP 


square feet in 1951 to 659 million square feet 
in 1958. 
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time in history. we are importing more auto- 

mobiles than we are exporting. This is 

Ce ee stop to think that the 
tomobile us first start 

United States. z DTU Sage 

The textile industry of foreign nations is 
expanding with American aid, while we have 
345,000 unemployed textile workers and 300 
closed textile mills. The Japanese can buy 
American cotton 714 cents per pound cheaper 
than the American manufacturers can buy 
the same cotton. Then, the Japanese are 
permitted to send that same cotton after it 
is made into cloth back into the United 
States in competition with that of the do- 
egies ee ee 

n 7, the United States exported $748 
million worth of textiles and imported pies 
$24 million worth, In 1955, under this falla- 
clous trade program, textile exports fell to 
$242 million; while imports increased to 
$125 million. 

Under the proper trade program our t 
should be employed. We should be — 2 
these products abroad and we should be 
helping foreign nations by buying coffee, tea, 
cocoa, rubber, and those products we need. 
This is true reciprocal trade. Our present 
trade policy is a trade program for the benefit 
of foreign workers and foreign farmers. For- 
eign aid takes money from American farmers 
and workers. Our trade policy takes his job, 


too. 

The idealists in the State Department tell 
us that we must buy from foreign countries 
in order to stop communism, America is the 
heart and core of the free world and has been 
the arsenal of democracy. If our industries 
are liquidated and our workers unemployed, 
I fail to see how this can stop communism, 

If industry is. built up with American 
money around the borders of Russia where it 
can be grabbed by the Red army or bombed 
by the Red air force, I do not see how this 
can stop communism. 

On the other hand, it will help communism 
by weakening America and by building up 
those areas which the Communists can take 
over. One American worker and one Ameri-. 
can plant in the United States is worth more 
than a dozen within a day's march of the 
Red army. 

What can we do about all of this? I am 
thankful that we live in America where 
we can vote for our President and our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Next year is elec- 
tion year. 

The foreign aid program just passed the 
Congress. The so-called reciprocal trade 
program passed last year, for 4 years. The 
only hope we have to save our jobs, to save 
our industries, to save our farm acreage and 
domestic markets is to participate in the 
political elections of 1960. 

We must start now at the precinct levels 
in both political parties to organize so that 
our program can be properly considered, A 
strong plank must be adopted at both na- 
tional political conventions that will save 
the American worker, save the American 
farmer, save the American businessman from 
unfair foreign imports. 

To accomplish this, a better trade and 
foreign aid program will have to be brought 
up at the precinct level, at the county and 
State conventions, and at the national con- 
ventions. 


The time has come to put back into 
Congress the power to set tariffs and 
quotas. 

An interesting observation that fur- 
ther peels away the false cover of the 
“trade for peace” slogan is contained in 
this excerpt from a Life editorial of re- 
cent date: 

The public might better play along with 
Blough, who at least offers a way to keep 
prices level. His terms for this promise—no 
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White House interventlon—are a good idea 
anyway this year. Previous steel strikes, 
especially that of 1946, occurred in a chaos 
of price moyements when nobody knew where 
the value of the dollar ought to settle. In 
all that yak, the White House had a right 
to the last word (Life, Feb. 4, 1946). 
Not so now. There is a well established 
world market for steel in which the U.S. in- 
dustry is being pushed competitively not only 
by foreign steel but by other metals. Hither- 
to a prime source of inflation, the steel in- 
dustry has discovered it can no longer afford 
inflation, and its battle is therefore more 
nearly the public’s battle than hitherto. If 
it takes a long, tough strike to put Roger 
Blough and Co, in a position to keep steel 
prices down and meet their market, then a 
long, tough strike it should be. 


One wonders if Life has bothered to 
Icok at the income angle, as well as the 
wage angle. 

I will give you three figures from the 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell's report on 
Steel Facts and let you draw your own 
clusions; 

Wages of production workers: 


You be the judge as to whether labor 
is driving steel business away or rather 
that profit is the culprit. Profit earned 
here and abroad. 

One cannot in one breath talk Ameri- 
can and in the other buy foreign. 

Trade is a two-way street, but we are 
only traveling one way, into interna- 
tional oblivion. 

A record of trade that leaves out the 
reciprocity. The following detailed ac- 
account gives a rather dismal picture of 
the increasing problems Americans are 
Hee every day in the field of foreign 

e: 


In March of this year our imports reached 
a record high level above any previous month 
in our history. In June the March record 
was surpassed. Also in June our imports 
exceeded our commercial exports. The first 
half of 1959 saw our imports run 18 percent 
ahead of the first half of last year. 

Our exports on the other hand have de- 
clined. In 1958 they dropped 16 percent 
from the preceding year and during the 
present year they have declined roughly an- 
other 5 percent. 

These trends are being explained by lib- 
eral trade proponents as being temporary 
and abnormal. They say that the high im- 
ports this year are swollen by heavy steel 
imports attributable to the steel strike, the 
popularity of the small foreign automobile, 
and several other extraordinary factors. 
When the steel strike is settled and when 
the domestic automobile industry brings out 
its so-called compact car, imports will pre- 
sumably level off. Last week Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry Kearns in a press 
conference expressed the opinion that our 
exports would rise; and he doubted that we 
have priced ourselves out of foreign markets. 

As for exports, the freer-trade apologists 
expect cotton exports to spurt and jet plane 
shipments to zoom, and thus to raise the 
export level. 

If we examine these explanations and 
hopes we find that even though steel and 
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automobile imports have risen, coffee and 
petroleum imports, which are among the 
highest of all, have suffered a decline in 
dollar value. If coffee prices rise this year 
imports will again loom larger. Also, it may. 
be questioned whether steel imports will 
fall substantially after the strike. They 
began rising over a year before the strike 
was called and price comparisons with the 
foreign product would indicate a continu- 
ation of imports at a level considerably 
higher than in the past. If a judgment can 
be based on the experience with other prod- 
ucts, imports that have a distinct price ad- 
vantage will continue to increase; and steel 
should be no exception. 

The same reservation applies to the small 
foreign car. It may be found that im- 
ported cars have established a market for 
themselves that will not readily yield to the 
smaller American car. Of course, even. if 
the automobile industry, with its mass pro- 
duction techniques, should succeed in 
stemming the import tide without resort to 
import restrictions, this would offer little 
comfort to other industries that do not pos- 
sess the vast resources of this glant among 
American industrial wonders. The test even 
with automobiles, however, Is still to be met. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
petroleum imports that helped swell the 
total import volume for the first half of 
1959 began to decline after March when 
mandatory import quotas were established. 
This again would indicate that total June 
imports of all products were not abnormally 
high. Petroleum and coffee imports, both 
of which were down from previous levels, 
have been the No. 1 and No. 2 imports 
in dollar value for several years, There- 
fore the increased steel and automobile im- 
ports that are used as explanations to ac- 
count for the surge in our total imports 
do not of themselves succeed in the 
high import levels of recent times ab- 
normal. They are offset by declines else- 
where that may be of a temporary na- 
ture. Morever, high steel and automobile 
imports may continue. 

That exports of cotton may increase 
seems assured with the increase in the ex- 
port subsidy that went into effect August 
1. Such an increase in exports will, how- 
ever, be an artificial rather than a normal 
and healthy expansion, since the subsidy 
amounts to about 30 percent of the price. 
An increase of this kind should not be 
counted as a sound commercial develop- 
ment nor should the upward surge be listed 
as reflecting the capacity of the American 
economy to compete in the world market— 
quite the contrary in fact. 

The anticipated increase in plane exports 
may also help to boost exports. This is 
expected to be in the magnitude of $400 
or $500 million per year and will represent 
commercial exports. However, a sharp de- 
cline has been registered in coal exports 
within the past year, and this does not 
appear to be headed toward a reversal. An 
increase in exports in some other field, 
such as the expected rise in sales of planes 
abroad will indeed be needed to offset this 
1088. 

Steel exports have recently been exceeded 
by imports at a ratio of 2 to 1 or more 
This is a startling development. In 1958 
imports of typewriters for the first time also 
exceeded our exports. In many other fields, 
such as electronics, sporting goods, fishing 
tackle, cameras, sewing machines, farm trac- 
tors, etc., imports have increased sharply. 
Machine tools have also had the experience 
of increasing imports and falling exports; 
and this is very significant because machine 
tools are of themselves sources of techno- 
logical development. Greater self-sufficiency 
abroad, as indicated by the decline in our 

“exports, combined with the ability of other 
countries to export machine tools to us, are 
more than straws in the wind to be blown 
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out of the way by the words of Assistant 
Secretary Kearns. 

In the textile field exports have been de- 
clining for several years while imports have 
risen greatly. The trend to higher imports 
was halted, temporarily at least, by in- 
ducing Japan, the principal source of im- 
ports, to impose export restrictions on her 
shipments to us. That such restriction was 
necessary in order to save the domestic in- 
dustry demonstrates once more the weak 
competitive position in which we find our- 
selves in the foreign field. 

It should be clear enough all around that 
the increasing imports since 1957 plus the 
decline in exports since that time reflect, 
not an abnormal and passing condition, but 
bespeak yet greater competitive trouble for 
many of our domestic industries in the 
future. 

There is yet further evidence of the un- 
comfortable position in which the United 
States finds herself in the foreign trade field. 
In 1958 we experienced a deficit of $3.4 bil- 
lion in our total foreign account even 
though our merchandise exports exceeded 
our imports by more than $3 billion. Actual 
gold shipments abroad covered some $2.3 
billion of this deficit. This drain on our 
gold has continued through the first half 
of 1959 during which period we lost another 
$955 million in gold. Our gold stock in 
Fort Knox has fallen below the $20 billion 
mark, the lowest level since 1940. The Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council recently esti- 
mated a deficit of nearly $5 billion in our 
total foreign account for 1959. 

The foregoing facts will not be vaporized 
by glib assurances of the freer trade ele- 
ments. The latter seemingly have lost their 
contact with reality. 

There is much else beside the statistics of 
imports and exports and figures on gold 
drain and falling U.S. gold reserves that 
should indicate even to the blindest that 
the United States has come into a highly 
vulnerable competitive position in the 
world. Even our great mass production in- 
dustries, these giants that have been in the 
technological forefront and in the vanguard 
of automation are now finding themselves 
beset by a competition that is beyond their 
reach 


There should be no element of surprise 
in this at all. Other countries have im- 
ported or otherwise obtained from us 
through foreign aid approximately $30 bil- 
lion of modern machinery in the past 11 
years, $21 billion of it in the past 6 years. 
Installation of this machinery abroad has 
brought with it a great boost in foreign 
productivity. During these same years in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 foreign produc- 
tivity teams have been given access to our 
factories, 

The increase in foreign productivity, while 
uneven, has obviously been startling in 
many instances. Modern machinery super- 
imposed on a low level of technology or 
Primitive machinery, as has happened in 
many foreign production centers, has meant 
a boost in productivity not experienced in 
this country. We have saved a number of 
countries a generation of research and de- 
velopment by making available to them our 
latest technology. 

This is not said by way of complaint; but 
we should at least have sufficient insight to 
comprehend the probable consequences of 
our policies. The echoes are now coming in 
from many directions. 

Not least among our difficulties is the 
fact that foreign labor unions have yet far 
to go to equal ours in bargaining capacity. 
They are hobbled psychologically no less 
than ideologically. Therefore increasing 
productivity shows up in lower costs abroad 
more readily than in this country. 

Not only is the trend in our trade in the 
past 18 months not abnormal; the competi- 
tive situation on which it is based is not @ 
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Some of them have established 
branch plants in other countries; others are 
in the process of doing so and still others 
ure studying the possibilities. In other in- 
Stances licensing arrangements are made 
With foreign producers whereby our patents 
are made available on a royalty basis. Then 
again some of our companies have bought 
foreign concerns outright or purchased a 
Substantial interest in them. Others are 
Stil’ shopping for production facilities in a 
number of countries. 

The purpose is to gain the advantage of 
lower wages and thus to become competi- 
tive in foreign markets. In some instances 
as in the case of automobiles, tractors and 

ters, the foreign branches or sub- 

Sidiaries ship the foreign - made product into 

country itself. Principally, however, 

the purpose has been to hold the export po- 

Sition or rather to make up for the loss of 

exports by supplying foreign markets from 
foreign sources, 

This trend toward partial emigration rep- 
resents án adjustment by our industries to 

competitive facts of life. As imports 
encroach on the market in this country and 
deprive our own industries of ever increas- 
ing shares of their accustomed market, in- 
dustry Is driven abroad as a matter of self- 
defense. Since capital has mobility this is 
not only a possible move but in many in- 
Stances an unavoidable and sometimes a 
Profitable one. 

What is wrong with it? 

There is nothing wrong with the self- 
defensive movement of itself; but there is 
Something disturbingly wrong with the con- 
ditions that have brought forward this type 
5 economic defense as a competitive neces- 

v. 

Tt is often sald that we have priced our- 
S€lves out of foreign markets. This may 

admitted without placing the blame on 
‘ny particular factor of the domestic econ- 
omy, Many will say that it is our high 
Wages; but it would be just as easy to say 

t foreign wages are too low. Certainly 
heavy contributing factors of our high costs 
dre the war expenditures and postwar de- 
Tense outlays, the heavy national debt, price 
Supports for agriculture, social security, etc. 

Wages are admittedly high but we 
Should not overlook the fact that they pro- 
vide the tremendous purchasing power that 
has kept our economy at a high level. If 
Torelgn es were higher than they are in 
Telation to foreign productivity our higher 
Wages would not creat a competitive disad- 
vantage, such as is now the case. 
foreign wages could be increased our 

Competitive troubles would disappear; but 
there is no present method that can be em- 
Ployed by us to accomplish this objective 
immediately or very soon. 
Pilg question then arises what can be 

e. 


A There are those who, though recognizing 
he dimculty, say that tariffs are not the 
answer; and, of course, tariffs are not the 
complete answer. They say that we must 
8 vent and modernize and sell more vigor- 
anes wè must mechanize ali possible pro- 
uction and in general become more 
eNicient, 
1 All these years we had been told by the 
beral trade advocates that we were in the 


Gchersorate our economy. Very well, but 
“Ser countries are mechanizing too, and 
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since they have a lower starting base they 
can easily outstrip us in raising their pro- 
ductivity. They too are buckling down and 
inventing and selling. Moreover, we are 
still assisting some of them cally 
and financially and putting our techniques 
at their disposal, 

The prospects are not bright for a pull- 
away by this country. Not at all. The 
other countries now have all that it takes 
to catch up with us, including the creation 
of mass markets. The question is how their 
catching up is to be accomplished. Must 
we be torn down in the process, or can we 
hold our own while the other countries 
come up? 

We need a holding defense. This can best 
be contrived through a combination of tar- 
iffs and quotas, by the use of which suit- 
able shares of our market can be opened to 
imports while reserving the remainder for 
ourselves. We can thus recognize the need 
for a high volume of trade without placing 
our industries on the sacrificial block as 
pawns in the shifting currents of interna- 
tional politics. 

American industry is exposed competi- 
tively to imports to a degree not previously 
experienced. Our defenses are down, with 
an average tariff protection about 80 percent 
below the level of 25 years ago; and there 
is virtually no remedy today against in- 
jury from low-cost imports. 

For these and other reasons it would be 
high folly to consider the present foreign 
trade situation as a passing phase of an ab- 
normal development. Most of the pointers 
indicate otherwise. Therefore, we should 
prepare for what appears to be ahead. 


Chuck Percy and the Committee on 
Programs and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to attend the last bull 
elephant meeting of this session on 
Thursday, August 20, and to have the 
added pleasure of hearing Chuck Percy 
speak to the group on the subject of the 
Committee on Programs and Progress 
which he chairs as an appointee of the 
President. 

Drafting of the committee's final re- 
port is now underway and there are many 
of us anxiously looking forward to its 
publication date. In talking with Chuck 
Percy, and after hearing him expound 
at the bull elephant session I believe 
there is reason for real optimism as indi- 
cated in a recent column by Rosco 
Drummond which I include at this point: 


From the Peoria (Hl.) Journal Star, Aug. 27, 
1959] 


Mr. Percy’s TIME BOMB 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

At first it looked impossible—the idea 
that the 43-member Republican Committee 
on Program and Progress could ever agree 
on anything but a collection of refurbished 
and resounding cliches. 

Most Washington correspondents yawned 
when this committee sat down at the piano. 
They figured that either no tune would be 
forthcoming or that each hand would be 
playing different music. 
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Don’t spread this about, but m informa- 
tion is that under the persuasive, do-things 
chairmanship of Charles H. Percy of Kenil- 
worth, Il., president of Bell & Howell Co., 
the report is going to break exciting new 
ground for the Republican Party. Far from 
being “reactionary, negative, and against,” 
it will be progressive, Positive, and for a 
wis, range of Dpto actions. 

ere’s no doubt about it, the re rt 
going to please everybody. In tect than E 
the secret of the committee's success, It 
soon saw that if all it could do was produce 
the lowest common denominator of contro- 
versy between, say, Senator Barrer Gorn- 
WATER, Of Arizona, and Senator JACOB JAVITS 
of New 5 150 it might as well submit the 

a e w 

close up at 8 ords are there) and 

tead Chairman Perc who is 
1 a quite 2 10 eee 

: colleagues to accept these pre- 

That the committee was 
a national platform designed to te 
e 5 of the party. 

t its purpose was to look forw: 
backward, that it should define iie aaja 
problems the Nation must solve in the next 
15 years and offer practical solutions, 

That if these tasks require the committee. 
in Lincoln's words, “to think and act anew 5 
well and good, let it be done but let's not 
avoid the hard problems and the hard an- 
8 pulling the covers up over our 

That while this underta 
political risks, the only way N 
Party can become the majority party is by 
taking risks; the way things now stand, the 
only direction it can go is up. 

The committee, therefore, began asking 
itself these questions: “What kind of coun- 
try do Americans really want? What kind of 
People do Americans want to be? What 
kind of life do they want for themselves? 

We need to think in terms ot the future,“ 
Mr. Percy put it to his fellow Republicans, 
“and we need to develop a program that will 
clearly demonstrate that the Republican 
Party is thinking in terms of the future. 
We must ask questions we don't ordi- 
. we must not shrink from an- 
swers are novel and upset . This 
is only to acknowledge that we a novel 
and challenging times. The Republican 
Party must show that it is sensitive and 
alert to the problems of our time as they 
relate to the individual—that we are a party 
with a heart as well as a mind.” 

While the Percy Committee report is still 
in its final drafting stage—it will be ready 
about October i—there is no doubt that 
most other Republicans and many others 
will find it a novel and upsetting docu- 
ment. That's good. It would expect that 
in mood and direction: 

It will avoid political labels like “liberal,” 
“conservative,” “radical,” “right” and „ert,“ 
and center on what needs to be done and 
how best to do it. 

It will deal with the Soviet Communist 
challenge but will stress that doing what 
needs to be done anyway in defense, educa- 
tion, science, and economic expansion is the 
best way to meet the Communist challenge. 

It will contend that we can't afford not to 
assume we can afford whatever is needed to 
spend for defense. 

It will favor freer trade and will support 
expanded trade in consumer goods with the 
Soviets. 

It will indulge in no wishful thinking 
about tax reduction. 

Many Republicans are going to say “Hur- 
rah.” Some will say ouch.“ But one thing 
is sure: this is no report to fille without 
reading. Already it sounds like a time 
bomb. 


Monday, August 31, 1959 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared for White House bill continuing appropriations. 
Senate cleared for White House bill on Spokane Valley project and continued 


on Lake Michigan water bill. 


House passed 45 miscellaneous bills and received public works veto message. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15917-15946 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2619-2626; and S. Res. 182-184. 
Page 15919 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1502, providing a 10-percent increase in annuities 
of retired Foreign Service officers and their survivors, 
with amendment (S. Rept. 837) ; 

S. Res. 182, referring S. 2496, a private bill, to Court of 
Claims (S. Rept. 838) ; 

S. 1696, 1822, 2129, and 2319, private bills (S. Repts. 
839-842) ; 

S. 2347, authorization of acquisition of land in the 
vicinity of Federal prisons for health or safety purposes 
(S. Rept, 843) ; 

S. 2321, 231, H.R. 1665, and 2946, private bills (S. 
Repts. 844-847) ; 

H.R. 2978, to permit additional peremptory challenges 
in civil cases to multiple plaintiffs, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 848) ; and 

H.R. 3801, 3816, 4134, 5873, 7745, and 8277, private 
bills (S. Repts. 849-854). Pages 15918-15919 


Temporary Appropriations: Senate took from desk 
and passed without amendment (clearing for President) 
H. J. Res. 510, continuing temporary appropriations until 
September 20, pending enactment of certain regular 
appropriation bills. Page 15918 


Spokane Valley Project: S. 994, authorizing construc- 
tion of the Spokane Valley project, Washington and 
Idaho, was cleared for President’s signature when Senate 
adopted conference report thereon. Poge 15967 


Century 21 Exposition: By unanimous consent, the 
name of Representative Fulton was authorized to be 
added to the conference report on H.R. 8374, relating 
to the Century 21 Exposition, to be held in Seattle in 
1961 and 1962. Page 15923 
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Lake Michigan Water: Senate continued consideration 
of H.R. 1, Lake Michigan water diversion, taking the 
following actions on motions and amendments thereto: 

Adopted: Fulbright amendment to Case (South 
Dakota) motion to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with instructions to report it back not 
later than April 1, 1960 (the Case motion would have 
required report back by January 15, 1960) ; and 

Rejected: By 38 yeas to 42 nays, Mansfield motion to 
table Case (South Dakota) motion to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with instructions 
to report it back not later than January 15, 1960 (motion 
to reconsider tabled) ; and by 41 yeas to 46 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), amended Case (South Dakota) 
motion to refer the bill to Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with instructions to report it back not later than 
January 15, 1960. 

Pending at recess was question on adoption of first 
committee amendment. 

Pages 15946-15951, 15955, 15956-15959, 15962-15967 

Record Votes and Quorum Call: During Senate pro- 
ceedings today, two record yotes and two quorum calls 
were taken, which appear on pages 15917, 15946, 15947 
and 15948. 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met today at noon and 
recessed at 5:55 p.m. until Ir a.m. Tuesday, September 1, 
when Senate will continue consideration of H.R. 1, Lake 
Michigan water diversion. Pages 15966, 15968 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
MINERALS POLICY 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Committee 
concluded hearings on S. 1537, H. Con. Res. 177, S.J. Res. 
107, S. Con. Res. 63, measures to establish a national 
mining and minerals policy, with testimony from Royce 
A. Hardy, Assistant Secretary of the Interior (Minerals 
Resources). 


